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| ORY in general is the grand key to the knowledge of human nature, in the peruſal of 
which Bork view the eee en the _ and On our fellow-creatures are, 
reading their genuine characters in their actions. By the ſtudy of this pleaſing ſcience, all 
— may trace up to their ſource, and purſue and — all the woadeefil — diſ- 
ies, and intricacies of the human heart. Life, as it is generally conducted by perſons of all 
Ran from Hiſtory in its true and proper colours, as a comin” — of craft, 
—— cruelty, folly, and vanity, on the one hand; and generoſity, courage, he- 
roiſim, imity and diſintereſtedneſs on the other. It is the great inſtructor for all ranks in 
liſe. but 


thence he may judge how he himſelf will be ſpoken of by Hiſtorians, who will no longer 
his menace, after his head is laid in the duſt. Hiſtory will faithfully lay before him 
his various and important duties, which thoſe who come into his preſence, either dare not, 
or will not, 1 him m. It 1s the grand tribunal, before which princes themſelves are, 
view of all mankind, arraigned, tried, and, often with the greateſt freedom, as well 
as impartality and juſtice, condemned to everlaſting infamy : but when a prince like Alfred, 
truly ſtiled Great, appears, Hiſtory is no way backward in reſounding his praiſe, and 
in tranſmitting to poſterny a faithful narrative of his virtuous actions. Thus the 2 of 
ince 


P P 
greateſt importance to every native of this country. 


The reaſons which authors have given reſpecting undertakings of this kind have been many 
and various; ſome pretending to have written at the inſtigation of friends, while others have pen- 
ned partial Hiſtones, and by that means have miſled their readers; but the chief motives which in. 
\ duce us to publiſh the following Hiſtory are, 1. The great benefit and uſefulneſs of Engliſh Hiſ- 

tory to all ranks of people in this country; 2. The prolixity of Hiſtories of England in general; 

A view of preſenting to our countrymen a clear and impartial Hiſtory of our native country, 

3: eſted of long and jal relations on the one hand, and tediouſneſs on the other; and, 4. 
There not having been any New Hiſtory of England for a number of years paſt, all the recent 

tranſattions of this country muſt of courſe remain unrelated, and the readers left uninformed con- 
cerning the events of their own times. | 


The uncertainty of the ancient Hiſtory of this country is very obvious; but as 7effrey of Mon- 
mouth has tranſmmnted to us an account of the ancient affairs of Britain, we ſhall preſent our 
readers with the Hiſtory of the Iſland from the earlieſt accounts to the arrival of Julius Cæſar, 
from his labours. Several authors of late have rejected Jeffreys work as fabulous, but for what 
reaſon we know not, fince it was highly approved by the learned, and held in great eſtimation 
for the ſpace of near five hundred years. | 


Aaron Thompſon, in his Preface to a tranſlation of the Britiſh Hiſtory of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
obſerves, That it had no adverſary before William of Newburgh, about the end of the reign of 
* Richard the Firſt, whoſe virulent invective againſt it, we are told, proceeded from a revenge he 
thought he owed to the Welſh for an affront they had given him; that his it groan was far 
* from 2 the credit of it with our ſucceeding hiſtorians, who have moſt of them, till the 
* beginning of the laſt century, confirmed it with their teſtimonies, and copied after it, as 
< often as they had occafion to treat of the ſame affairs; That its 2 was alledged by king 
Edward the Firſt, and all the nobility of the kingdom, in a controverſy of the greateſt im- 
portance, before Boniface the Eighth; That even in this learned age, that is ſo induſtrious 
* to detect any impoſture, which through the credulity of former times has paſſed upon the 
* world, the arguments againſt this Hiſtory are not thought ſo convincing, but that ſeveral men 
* of equal reputation hos hdtv and ja ement with its adverſaries, have written in favour of 
* it; that very few have at laſt ſpoken Coty againſt it, or abſolutely condemned it; and that 
* it 15 fall frequently by our moſt learned hiſtorians and antiquaries.” From theſe conſi- 
derations we may readily conclude, that this Hiſtory has been, and {till continues to be, held in 
high eſlimation by all hols who are lovers of the Hiſtory and Antiquity of this Ifland. 


A ſtrong argument in ſupport of the authenticity of rey of Monmouth's Hiſtory is, that 
Brutus founded the city of ; ew Troy “, which wo EO We Ae London. There is alſo 
extant, in the Tower of London, a tranſcript of a very ancient document relative to the an- 
tiquity of the city of London, which was taken out of the city archives and ſent to king 
Henry VI. in the ſeventh year of his reign. As this inſtrument may not be in the hands of 

K | > | a 1 many | 
J | v dee Book I. Chap J. 


olf Troy's kibentes, rights, and cuſtoms. For it hath a fenatorial 
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= ay of wr readers, and as = ferves o authenticate Jeffreys Hiſtory, we ſhall here inſert a 
ED £ Among the noble caies of the world which fame cries up, the ciry of London, the only ſeat 


of the realm of England, is the principal, which widely fpreads abroad the rumour of its name. 
4. It is happy for the wholcfomench of the aw, for the Chriſtian religion, for its moſt worthy 
«4 hiberty, and moſt anciem foundation. For, according 10 the cred of chromcles, it is cont 
Brune, after the hkenefs of great Troy, before that Rome 
to thas day = uſcth and enjoyeth the ancient city 

„ with ſmaller magi- 
4% ftrates. And = hath amm ſheriſ rad of confuls. For repair thither, o 
<* whatſoever condation they be, whether Fer or ſervants, they obtam there the reſuge of deſence 
« and freedom. Almoſt all the baſbops, abbats, and nobles of England, are, as it were, citizens 
and freemen of this caty, having the noble mms bene” = 508 HH] 


« was built by Romulus and Remus. 


Allo Dunwallo E 


Ul 
- 


Dunwallo, 


nation ; and afterwards advanced one Anſelm to b. | 
„rr e 

* hy at u, amongſt whom Anſelm 
king i of Scat carried king Arthur's ſword 
before have bern fubyett to all the kings of the 


r fictitious, ſince 
and = ported it. 


Ones 


| To render this 
of Great-Braam 


*. Czfar's worde, in his . Commenter dE Bells Cale, Lib, vi. Cap. 23, r, < This difcipline [of the Druids ] is 
4 ſuppoſed to have originated in Brita, au ts have paſſed thence into Gar: aud mow theſe whohave a mind to be thoroughly 
« acquainted with that frequently eo thaher [ano een And a lte further, he ſays, « feis 


<4 not held lawful to commit thee thangs — of tx eas) is mung; thewk mw almoft all public tranſitions 
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CHAP. L 
Britain, from. the earlieſt Accounts, to the Inafur of Fulas 8 


Britons were the firſt people who inhabited 
1 this iſland; but by what means they came, or | | 
N late, is hard to determine. It has been a- in bong, wie bc undcfionactliy lilli an arrow 
Of ny authors, that Britain was peoplcd J whack br frac ar 2 tier. — od 
— Ihe e ——— In exiect, he 
Jeffrey of Monmouth *, in his Britiſh Hiſtory +, whach 
being not altogether improbable, though ſome parts of 
it have the appearance of fiction, we ſhall here preſent 
to our readers: 
 Aﬀeer the Trojan war, Eneas 4 flew with Aſcanius 9 | 
to Italy, where he was courteouſly received by king them. Br iis onA and 
Latinus. This rouſed the indignation of Turnus king bravery ir form games the efterm M tic Eans, who 
ofthe Rutuli, who, to be revenged, made war upon Encas: flocked an gr mermizers to nim, denn m wm mke 
and Encas, in a battle with his forces, ſlew Turns, by the comment of tam, that they mim Sitte iar nem 
which he obtained a ſettlement in Italy, (afterwards ers from uur gang role, ant tim aff the chang 
erected into a kingdom, ) and with it Lavinia the daughter I offiavery. Erna, fm theater miner] Hd who 
of Latinus. Upon the death of ZEneas, Aſcanius fuc- hadrnlifr min ws bamer. JAMounecdTuwantof e 
ceeded to the kingdom, A. M. 2774, and reigned } men, brixdes wamen and children, meatiiy cmmnliedt witty 
- thirty years at Laviniumſ, a city which his father built, I thc r . Hmm, thermore, affenttcct tic Lans 
and eight years at Alba Longa“ “. Sylvius the fon of f tagetiaer, amd at 2 u owns, itt mired with his 
Aſcanius, in purſuit of a private amour, married the — — —— 
nieceof Lavinia, who prov wath-chdld by lam, Alcon: 
conſulted his magicians concerning the conception of the < Bruns, Sacra of the remainiber aff thir Trojans, 
damſel; who acquainted him thar ſhe had conceived a * wo Pandratizs, kg of the( Greczans, ii greeting, 
fon, that he ſhould kill his father and mother, and after I As n bemeark the dg af i dert from 
- travelling over many countries in exile, ſhould arrive at f the mee re of Dardanst?, minim your 
the higheſt pitch of human glory. Nor were they miſ- $ bunden adhere than the nnn of tier wrets re— 
taken; for the woman brought forth a ſon, and died in f quaes, they ber beben themes wy che co 
child bed, and the child was delivered to a nurſc who = ws of — —Uüä4—ä—ä Dong: as 
OR I Benn, io no; age. = the manner , ring ago foils 


= > Monmouth was a monk of the Benedictine or- It frre AH cnc n gm between ths Lane hand and 
his Hiſtory from a the Welſh into Latin inthe 2 mom Oo tk for: mm; and thc it mac oc mme af 
wrelfth century Lanza. ki ws 2 col from thi it h funded Nome 
+ Though . ho” rejected the accounts of | however, in fur 2 Jung n refifirt! the mer af tir Loans, 
Sil land, . fen Alden Monmouth, before the invaſion but was at inf mum by Tull Hoftiliuss, E. I 1292,. being 
of Julius Czfar, as fi — without being able to ſubſtitute F 494 pears . ins n n, 2m A aft: thc build 
any ſatisfactory information to ſupply their place, we think it ing of Rane. It frond twenty miles aß of Rane towards 
the duty of every Hiſtorian to lay before his reader whatever. Vcirrri m¹jƷỹjỹ Var Aggia. Our of irrunsitterrmwanf Albana 
tranſactions are upon record, whether confirmed by authentic } (Latme Alam) was butt. Albans et ts wihop- 
evidence, or left doubtful by the appearance of fable; and JF Tics which are conferred ow the wx citett nartiontt.. The ma- 
Rn 08 portant this account of the carly ſtate of Britain, dern Ahne n 2 Ionic to tir nertwrartl tw nig where 
| 9229 reader to form his own opinion upon its probability. Alba Long was firazr=s, and i= ner tir afl Grmniuilo, and 
neas arrived in Italy, A. M. 2768. r Pompei., = appoa= He: tin mins of 
4 Aſcanius was the fon of Eneas by Creüſa. He was firſt an mm⁴můimmieme wieck was built there by Dionittian; This 
named lus, from a T rojan king of that name; which after- place is famons for ins excetbent wins, nis only com 
wards with a ſmall * chocent ins Bite. mended by mh: Roman Her, amt fill tuins the 
This town, which was ſituated about fix miles caftward Character cf being th eff in all Imaiy. 
of Laurentum, was built by Eneas in honour of his conſort + + Afrerdiac defforation of E, (vrbenttutaunet'sficxe of 
Lavinia. It was the feat of the Dii Penates, 2. e. houſehold ten vs, Por, dr for of Anil Surren E5oruus, and 
gods, near the river Numicus or Numicius; between which many athers amo £2; as, rng dizi H his fa- 
aud the river Tiber ZEneas landed, #ecording to Vi It is } ther, who was anartally womndet im tix: ined] Hy; Paris, zave 
I to have ſtood near Patricia, a caſtle in the orders thart thew Baaul? eemzain in porpetzd hne 
RE _ not far from the Mediterranean Sea, between Ardea t Dadam ws tix fon of Ine Hern, accowling 
and Oſca, on a hill called Il Monte di Levano; and that the 10 Vail, ming e hes brotacr Jams, lis fed imo 
church of St. Petronilla is the ancient temple of Anna Percana, | Samathrariz, , aterraands mw Ain, wine rok up his 
ne of Lavinium. FA abode in the Lib Paryzz, and builttthe mr af Dananiz, 
r Longa was built by Aſcanius, in the of the g which was z#rmmwants calber 'T net eh of” 
world 2798, and was, during ke ere” his * capital I child of Dran Pp 
= ny age BEST 
9 5 J. ; - BY * mm} 
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zed at the boldneſs of ſuch a meſſage from thoſe 
ving called his 


Antigomus, being grieved at the great ſlaughter of his 
ther as many of his ſcattered 
mops as he was able, returned with-fury on his ad- 
verfaries; but the Trojans, ſteady to their cauſe, main- 


encouraged the remaining Grecians to attack 
— and with amazing reſolution ſtood againſt them 
n and himſelf 
priſoner, together with his companion Anacletus. 
oe Dery Pontius eeidfinted the garriſon 
mum with 600 men, and then retired to the 
where the Trojan people anxiouſly waited his 
Pandraſus, being much grieved at his own diſ- 
and the captivity of his brother, re-aſ- 
forces as he was able, and the next 
to the town. of Sparatinum, into 


AI 
if 


: 
f 


whack he fuppoſed Brutus had retired with his priſoners. 
As arrived before the walls, and viewed 
the I the caſtle, he divided his army into ſe- 
wenal bodies, and placed them in different ſtations round 
this One party was commanded not to ſuffer any 
of the to go out of the place; another was 
ordered to turn the courſes of the rivers; and a third to 


8. 


deſtruction. Night coming on, Pandraſus 
i the braveſt of his men to guard and 
is camp and tents from the incurſions of the 


in 
þ 


| 


the day, refreſhed themſelves with wholeſome 

beſieged were not in the leaſt intimidated 

munber of forces which appeared before the 

but, Rke brave ſoldiers, reſolved to defend them- 
to the 
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caſt with vehemence from the tops of their 
- and when the Grecians made -a-breach in the 
the Trojans compelled them to retire by throwing 
wild-fire and ſcalding water them. The garriſon 


III 


while the reſt, who were fatigued. with the la- 


I 
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-« towards their camp and decerve them, in order that 


“I may have the cafier acceſs to the reft. I conjure 
« you to act as I command you: mange this affair with 
« ſecreſy and art, and great ſhall be your reward. Go, 
ce therefore to the watch at the 
« and with fair ſpecches and flanering words, tell them, 
« that you have brought away Antgoms 

« that you have leſt him at the botum of the woods; 
« among thc ſhrubs, and that he cannot advance any far- 
« ther by reaſon of the heavineks of the ferters wherewith 


15 
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12 
1 
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directly towards the camp of the Grecia, divided his 
meninto three bands, and affigned to each of them a ſepa- 
rate part of the camp, towhach he 


attempt to take away the life of 
any one nll he ſhould be in poſſeſſom of the King's tent, 
and ſhould cauſe the trumpet to found for a fienal. © 
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— — Grades, and-eryoy their ancient 
kiberty; others were of opinion that it would be better to 
demand leave to depart, and to requeſt a ſupply of ne- 
ceffaries for their voyage. After much ing and 
great perplexity, Mempricius, one of their number, 
roſe up, and addreſſed himſelf to his countrymen in the 
following ſpeech: | 

« What can be the occaſion of your ſuſpence, fathers, 
« jn a matter which I think ſo eminently concerns your 


« have ſome part of the country aſſigned you to live 
« among the Grecians, you will never enjoy a laſting 
ec peace while the brothers, ſons, or grandſons, of thoſe 
« you flew yeſterday ſhall continue to be your neigh- 
* hours. So long as the memory of their fathers” deaths 
<« ſhall remain, they will be your 1mplacable enemies; 
« and upon every trifling ion will endeavour 
< to themſelves: nor will you of yourſelves 
« be able to withſtand fo great a multitude of people. 
If you ſhall at any time happen to fall out among your- 
cc ſelves, be aſſured, that their number will daily increaſe, 
« and yours as quickly diminiſh. I propoſe, therefore, 
_ < that you requeſt of him his eldeſt daughter Ignoge as 
* a witc for our general, and with her gold, ſilver, corn, 
* and whatever elſe may be neceſſary for our intended 
* voyage. If we obtain this, we may, with his leave, 
* remove to ſome other country.. 
Mempricius having concluded his ſpeech, it was una- 
nimouſly reſolved that Pandraſus ſhould be brought in 
among them and condemned to a moſt cruel death, 
unleſs he would grant their requeſt. In conſequence of 
this reſolution the king was brought before them, and being 
ſcated in a chair above the reſt, and informed of the tor- 
tures which were to be for him, unleſs he would 
acquieſce in all their demands, he made them the follow- 
ming anſwer: | 
* Since my ill fate has delivered me and my brother 
« Antigonus into your hands, I can do no other than 


bo to all other conſiderations; therefore wonder not 
« that I am willing to redeem it at ſo great a price. 
* But though. it is againſt my inclination that I obey 
* your commands, yet it ſeems matter of comfort to me 
* that I am to give my daughter to ſo noble a youth, 
« whoſe deſcent from the illuſtrious race of Priamus and 
« Anchiſes is clear, both from that greatneſs of mind 
* which in him, and the certain accounts we 
have received of it. For who, leſs than himſelf, could 
* could have releaſed from their chains, the baniſhed 
® Trojans, when reduced under flavery to ſo many and 


gave anſwers to all who conſulted it. At laſt 


the ſtem of the ſhip, away 

arms of her huſband, and with many ſighs and gars la- 
mented the leaving her parents and her country, nor 
ever turned her eyes from the ſhore while it was in view. 


groves. Travelling further into the country, they ar- 
rived at a deſolate city, and found therein a temple dedi- 
cated to Diana, and in it a ſtatue of that goddeis which 


panĩed him, went in ſearch of the city and with 
a view to offer ſacrifices to the deiry of the and to 
enquire of her what country was deſtined for their future 
habitation. Being arrived at the rempie, - 
mares, brett rundre $ ry 
garlands about cheir forcheads, according to che ancient 
hearhen ceremomes, and made three fires to tarec deities, 
viz. Jupiter, Mercury, and Diana; and to each of theſe 
they offered ſacrifices. Brutus himſelf held before the 
altar of the goddeſs, a conſecrated veſſel filled with wine 
and the blood of a white hart; and, looking up to the 
image, made the following ſpeech: 


« Diva potens nemorum, terror ſylveſtribus pris ; 
cc Cui licet amfractus ire per zthereos, * 

« Infernaſque domos ; terreſtria jura reſolve, 
« Er dic quas terras nos habitare ves? 

« Dic certam ſedem qua te venerabor in ævum, 
«© Qua tibi virgineis templa dicabo choris?” 


« Goddeis of woods, tremendous in the chace 

« To mountain boars, and all the race ! 

Wide o'er ch zthereal walks extend thy fway, 

« Ando'er ti infernal manſions void of day! 

« On thy third realm look down! unfold our fate, 

« And ſay what region is our deftined feat. 
Where thall we next thy laſting temples raiſe ? 

« And choirs of virgins celebrate thy praiſe ?” 


— 
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2 exceedingly ſtrong, COUrageo 


to Brutus in all his 


he tells us dete were giants in the earth Gen. vi. + 
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Theſe words he repeated nine times; he then turned 


ſour times round the altar, the wine into the fire, 
and laid himſelf down the hart's ſkin, which he 
had previouſly ſpread before the altar, where, after ſome. 
time, he fell aſleep. About the third hour of the night 


the goddeſs ſeemed” to preſent - herſelf before him, and 
forte] his future faceels-in the following remarkable 


* Brute, ſub occaſum ſolis trans Gallica regna 
* Inſula in oceano eſt undique clauſa mari: 

* Inſula in oceano eſt habitata gigantibus olim, 
« Nune deſerta quidem; gentibus apta tuis. 

* Hanc pete, namque tibi ſedes erit illa perennis: 
Sic fiet natis altera Troja tuis. — 

Sie de prole tua reges naſcentur: ipſis 
e Totws terre ſubditus orbis erit.“ 


* Brutus ! there lies beyond the Gallic bounds 
« An iſland which the weſtern ſea ſurrounds ; 
« By giants once poſſeſſ d: now few remain 
« To bar thy entrance, or obſtruct thy reign. 
« To reach that happy ſhore thy fails employ : 
« There fate decrees to raiſe a ſecond Troy, 
. < And found an empire in thy royal line, | 
« Which time ſhall ne'er deſtroy, nor bounds confine.” 


The general, awakened by the viſion, was for ſome 
time in doubt with himſelf, whether what he had ſeen 
was a dream, or a real ap e of the goddeſs Diana 
herſelf, foretelling the land to which he and his friends 
were to go. At length he called his compamons, and 
made them 
whereupon they greatly rejoiced, and earneſtly entreated 
him to return to their ſhips while the wind remained 
favourable, that they might haſten their voyage towards 
the welt, and go in purſuit of that place which the god- 
deſs had promiſed them. They, therefore, without the 
leaſt delay, returned to their company and ſet ſail agair.: 
After they had overcome ſeveral dangers, they ſteered 
for Hercules's Promontory r, which they paſſed with 
difliculty. Landing on the ſhores of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea 1, they found ſeveral nations, that were deſcended 


from thoſe Trojans who accompanied Antenor & in his 


flight from Troy. The name of their commander was 


Corineus, who was a very modeſt man in council, and 


us, and active. When 


and his Trojans underſtood from whom Corineus 
people under his command were deſcended, 
Jo him; but thoſe belonging to Corineus 
led Cornith people, and were very ſerviceable 
nts. Leaving the Tyrrhe- 
nian coaſt, they ſteered for Hercules's Pillars |, which 
having paſſed, they failed northward till they came to 
the mouth of the river Loire in Aquitain **, where. they 
caſt anchor. They ſtaid at this place ſeven days to 
view the country. When Goffarius Pictus, the king 
of Aquitain, became acquainted with their arrival, he 
ſent ambaſſadors to their chiefs, deſiring to know whe- 
they had brought peace or war. The ambaſſadors, in 
their way to the fleet, fell in with Corineus, who with 
two hundred men were gone to hunt in the woods. 
They aſked Corineus, who gave him leave to enter 


= 


— 8 1 


*. "0" "IR — — + 


— — — 


„ Though the exiſtence. of giants has been queſtioned by 


© $' Antenor was a Trojan nobleman, who was ſuppoſed to 
5 betrayed his country, becauſe he entertained the Grecian 


acquainted with the viſion he had ſeen; 


— 


| renewal of the battle; and 


che king's foreſts and kill his game; to which Cotimeus 


replied, that there ought to be no occaſion for leave. 
Upon this anſwer, Imhertus, one of che ambaſſadors, 
ruſhed forwards, and with a full-drawn bow levelled a 
ſhot at Corineus; who, with amazing ſkill, avoided 
the arrow, and immediately ran to Imbertus, and; with 
his bow in his hand, ſtruck him fo violent a blow on his 


head as to render him incapable of furcher refiſtance, 
aſtoniſhed, fied with preci 


The reſt, who were greatly 
pitancy, and carried the news to Goffarius. "The Pic- 
tavian being very ſorry for the lofs of Imbertus, 
immediately raiſed a numerous army, determining to 
revenge the death of his ambaſlador on the innovators. 
Brutus, on the other hand, upon hearing of Goffarius s 
intentions, immediately prepared to meet him; he or- 
dered all the women and children to remain on board the 
ſhips, leaving a ſtrong guard to take care of chem, 
while he and his ſoldiers went to meet the Pictavian 
forces. When the arnnes met an aſſault was made, and 
an obſtinate and bloody fight enſued, in which, after the 
greateſt part of the day was ipent, Corineus was aſhamed 
to ſee the Aquitains ſtand their ground bravely, and che 
Trojans maintaining the fight without victory. He 
therefore took freſh courage, and drew off his men to 
the right wing, and aſterwards broke in upon the thickeſt 
of the enemy's ranks, making ſo great a ſlaughter, that 
he forced his way through the cohort, and put them all 
to flight. Brutus and both armies, as well friends as 
enemies, were greatly amazed at his courage and 
ſtrength, who brandiſhing about his battle axe among 


the flying troops, did not a little terrify them with theſe | 
inſulting, words: Whuather fiy ye, cowards ? Whither 


ce fly ye, baſe wretches? Stand your ground, that ye 
te may encounter Corineus. What; for ſhame; do fo 
« many thouſands of you fly from one man ? However, 
ce take this comfort for your flight, that you are purſued 
© by one before whom the giants could not ſtand, 
« but fell down lain in heaps together.” Ar theſe 
words, one Subardus, a conſul, returned with three 
hundred men to aſſault him. When he advanced, Co- 
rineus, with his ſhield warded off the blow which he 
aimed at him, and with his battle- axe gave Subardus 
2 ſtroke, that he clave him almoſt in half. He 

en made laughter among the followers of Su- 
bardus. 45 —.— his friend Corineus ſo beſet, 
ran with a band of men to his aſſiſtance. This cauſed a 
| numbers were ſlain on 
both ſides. The Trojans, however, ſoon gained the 
victory, and put Goffarius and his Pictavians to flight. 
The king Goffarius, being much chagrined at his dif- 
aſters, and at his narrow eſcape, went to ſeveral parts 


of Gaul, to procure ſuccours and aſſiſtance from thoſe 
Princes who were either related or. known to him. At 
chat time Gaul was ſubject to twelve princes, who with 


equal authority poſſeſſed the government of Aquitain.- 
Theſe. princes received him courteouſly, and 
with one conſent to expel thoſe foreign in from 
the Aquitanian coaſts.  - | 

Brutus, being greatly overjoyed at the victory, ennched 
his men with the ſpoils of the ſlain; he then divided them 
again into ſeveral bodies, and marched into the country 
with a deſign to lay it wholiy waſte, and lade his ſhips 
with the riches of it. Wich this view, therefore, he 
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ambaſſadors, who were ſent to demand Helen, and did not . 
covet Ulyſſes when he knew him in his diſguiſe. But Titus 


—_ 
2 


Livius, in his Roman Hiftory, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. ſays, that he and 


Eneas only adviſed their cou en to reſtore Helen, and 
make peace. He made his way through the midſt of the 
Greeks, and got ſafe into the territories of Venice, where te 

built a city, and called it after his own name, 
A. M. 2776, It was afterwards called Patavium, now Padua, 
Mount Calpe in Spain, and Mount Abila in Africa, con- 
ſtitute what the ancients called Hercules's Pillars. They are 
ſituated on each fide of the Streights of Gibraltar, and were 
nee to have been the weſtern boundary of 
world. © | | 
r Aquitain, the thirdpart of ancient Gaul; it was formerly 
much larger than it is at 2 It is encloſed by the river 
Loire, the ocean, and the Pyrennees. . . 
5 1 | the 
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Antenorea. '* 
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take theſe pitiful ſlows like ſheep, 


towards the enemy 


neceſſary inſtructions, went out to meet the 
Pictavians. At the — — 
had the advantage, fo great a ſlaughter among 
the enemy's troops, that in a fort tp; 
= thouſ: 


were on the 


and flying before the arms of Brutus; when, 


- * * * ” 6 cnng 
their ſuperiority in numbers, (being about three times as | 
they returned again to the Þ ri 
forming one great body, broke in upon the 


many as Brutus's army,) 
and 


rojans, and 
The Gauls having thus far obtained the vic- 


In che mean time Corineus conſulted with Brutus, 


ep regs method to be purſued in their then 
perilous He propoſed to march out of the 


ramp, with a ſufficient number of men, that night, by 


kingdom for flaves.” Theſe words in- | 
jers with courage; they immediately pre- 


city of Tours now ſtands. Goffarius received 
of 
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EPS 


11 


8 


up his forces in order for battle, and after giving 


fpace of time near 
d of the Pictavians lay dead on the field. 
of ſlain fo terrified the remaining forces, that 
point of abandoning the enterprize, 


obliged them to retire to their camp with | 
they beſieged the Trojans in their tents, and de- 


is ; people Corincans. Corincus 3 dſtrid 


bye-ways, and conceal himſelf with them in an th pl 


wood till break of day; and while Brutus ſhould fally 


forth upon the enemy in the morning twilight, ke with which 


his company would ruſh on them from his - concealment, 
and them to the ſword. This ſtratagem 
Brutus; and Corineus, according to his en- 
gagement, marched ſecretly out of the camp with three 
thouſand men, and put himſelf under the covert of the 
woods. At day- break Brutus drew up his army in 
3 and 
quickly met him, and began the engagement. 
Many hundreds fell on both ſides, neither party giving 
che leaſt quarter. While both armies were thus warmly 
engaged, Corineus came unperceived from the woods, 
aud fell the enemy's rear. This inſpired the 
Trojans on the other fide with freſh courage, and the 
exerted themſelves with redoubled vigour. ' The G 
eng aſtoniſhed at the ſhout of Cormeus's men, ima- 
| their number to have been greater than it really 
was; and therefore haſtened to quit the field: the 


Trojans purſued them with great ſlaughter, nor deſiſted | 
tall they had gained a complete victory. Brutus, though 
- elated at the great ſucceſs of his atms, was yet much 


diſtreſſed on account of the reduction of his. forces, while 
be perceived thoſe of the enemy daily increaſe, Re- 
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+ Totnefs is a town of Devonſhire, ſeated on the river 
Dart, about eight miles from Dartmouth, twenty-ſeven miles 
ſouth-weſt of Exeter, and one hundred and ninety-ſix miles 
weſt by ſouth of London. ruf 
- caſtle, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. It at preſent 
confilts' of one broad paved ſtreet, containing about three hun- 
- dred houſes, and being about a mile in att It was made a 

ö by preſcription, and is the oldeſt in the county. 
| ohn made it 2 corporation, conſiſting of. fourteen bur- 
el Ar one is mayor, who, with his predeceſlpr and 
. ; n 


red to meet the enemy. The 


It was formerly fortified with a 


ay of Lud's brothers, which quaggel is mentioned 
After Brutus had finiſhed the building of the city, 

inhabit it, and 
preſeribed them laws for their | 


made choice of the citizens that were to 
government 
During theſe tranſactions Brutus had by his 


the recorder, n ſirſt ſent 
members to parliament the 23d of I. Its chicf wade 
is in ſerges. is Pe av I 
a ot ovrmed 8 
| t this time Eli the pri in 
. Philiſtines. At the fame 
time alſo, the ſons of Hector, the of the poſte- 
rity of Antenor, reigned in Troy; as did Sylvius Eucas in 
Italy, he being the fon of ÆEneas, the uncle of Brutus, and the 
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in battle; in a ſhort time after he forced Albanact 
people to fly to Locrin for protection. ( | 4 
» in poſſeſſion of the throne, had by his wi 

his brother Kamber, and went, attended by the whole — — —— 

ſtrength of Britain, king ' forty years. As ſoon as he was the two | 

near the thers quarrelled for the kingdom, each being ambitious 
bim battle, and ſor the ſovereignty of the whole iſland. Menpricma, 

king in his ever impatient to attain his ambitious ends, entered into - 

which he | an | a ſuppoſed friendly treaty with Malim, ing 

received its name, by which it has ever ſince been called. formed a conſpiracy, murdered him in the afſembly 

After the victory, Loctin, as an to his where their am were met. Thus 


1 


unparalleled tyranny and crucky. and 


. 
* 


ies. and purſucd bis hatred to his whole-race. He allo de- 


17 


8 ſerted his own wife, by whom, he had a noble 

named Ebraucus, and addicted himſelf to the worſt of 
he was en d crimes, preferring the paſſion of unnatural luſt to che 
He Ax, therefore, to the ki ſhaking his battle- ticth year of his reign, he retired from à hunting party 
axe in his hand, vented his rage againſt him in theſe I into a valley, and was ſurrounded by a number of 
werds: * Lern, do you thus reward me for the many wolves, who devoured him f. | | 
* wounds wich I received under your father's: com- Ebraucus, the ſon of Menpricius, was now advanced to 
* mut ſlight my daughter, --and debaſe yourſelf to years. He was of a+ remarkably large ſtature, and of 
4 marty a barbarian? While there is ſtrength in this wonderful ſtrength. He was the firſt after Brutus who- 
* 'Tyrrhenian „ I Will is by deſtroying 
« inſult.” | — 

wih a loud 


| 
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of Britain 


fur- 
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TR 
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and Egron. 

bus Alba, 

where they were 
thry, the Latin and 
with them: but the 
conduct of their bro- 
where 


fucceeded his father 
of Britain, and 


Sylvius Latinus in Italy, and that Gad, Nathan, and Afaph 
ed in Iſrael. | - 

About this time Solomon began to build the of 
—— Sylvius Epitus ſucceeded his father in 


heirs | 
by her.” than 
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Z ws's country, and began to burn and 


— my angrr you term 
< than your fal, who, afcr all the fa they have 
* ccocived from mc, force” me imp bamfbmcnt and 
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and the Her cxprefiions, be amved on the coaſt of Fle chen acquired 
cy while be fent 2 narfienger to inform: ber of has ami- 8 1 "7 


val, and of the my he was . and w dee 
ber to fend rief f N e , who fuffered bock ff 

aſked how 
The 


2 by treachery, 
eſcaped, and 

went to from Suard king 

: of the F returned and made war 
has Ferrex and all his 


bl 


R © ſhould be 
city, where he kepe hams cnacealed, ll he had performed — 
city, 

As ſoom 25 br was provided with royal 
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nar did they 
RET 
and won, where 
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g le the m -pui y 
them, of 
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gan; 
42 ; * As this Gme the prophets Hain and Hos Sourifbel, and Romewas built os the'Soventh of the calous of May. A. M. 3198. | 
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„ons ro ITS INVASION BY: juiaus | CASAR: 


of the iſland, went into Albania to give kim battle. 
Brennius, therefore, advanced ro meet him in a wood 
called Calaterium, in order to attack him. W 


_ A eee 
the fight. In this battle a vaſt d 

of blood was ſhed, and many were ſlain on both ſides; 
the number was afterwards computed at about fifteen 
'thoufand. As the Britons gained the victory, the 
Norwegians fled to their ſhips, but were purſued by 
and killed without mercy. Brennius, eſcaping, 


7 
3 


Ep called a council a 
e 
bad ſent a meſſage to Na, flag 
ſubmit himſelf and the kingdom of 
to him, and alſo pay a yearly tribute, if he 
e leave to depart with his miſtreſs. He 
hkewile propoſed to confirm the covenant with an 
oath, and to give hoſtages for the due performance of 
it. Theſe propoſitions being laid before the council, 
they unz2nimouſly agreed that Belinus ſhould grant 
Guichthlac's requeſt upon his own terms. Belinus 
gave his conſent, and Guichthlac with 
his miſtræis were releaſed from captivity, and returned 
to Dacia. | 
Belinus being in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, re- 
and confirmed the Molmutian laws, and gave 
for a regular execution of juſtice throughout 
5 Ngo. A diſpute aroſe concerning the high- 
ſanctuary, becauſe the limits, determining that 
pri were un- ſettled. The king, therefore, 
willing to the law from ambiguities, ſummoned 
all the maſons and builders of the iſland Pie and 
| them to make a cauſeway of ſtone and 
which the. boundaries might be fixed “. 
8 inus was thus reigning in peace and tran- 
is | quillity, his brother Brennius was greatly diſtreſſed. 
Being baniſhed from his kingdom he remained in Gaul 
without the leaft hope of ſucceſs; for after having tried 
to gain over ſome of the princes of Gaul to his intereſt, * 
and failing therein, he wandered about their country 
n of liſe. At laſt he ap- 
ied to Seginus duke of the Allobroges, and was 
| — received by him. He ſoon —_—_— him- 
ſelf fo far into the favour of the duke, that he became 
the greateſt favourite at court. And in all affairs, whe- 
ther foreign or domeſtic, he was conſulted, and gave ſuch 
counſel and advice that the duke loved him with - 
| affection. In ſhort, fo great was the friend= 
ring the | 1 GY ſhip between them, that the duke reſolved to give him 
the fleets; and the king of the Dacians being driven | his only daughter in marriage; and in cafe he himſelf 
up and down for the fpace of frve days, at length arri ſhould have no male iſſue, he appointed him and his 
at Northumberland with the lady; they were under great | daughter to fucceed tim in his dukedom of the Allo- 
i this | broges after his death; but if he ſhould have a fon, he 
iſed to aſſiſt in advancing, him to the. throne of 
Britain: and this was not only the duke's deſire, but 
of all the nobility of his court. The marriage was 
celebrated without further delay, and the princes did 
to him as to the ſucceſſor to the throne. The 
| duke died about a year after the marriage of his daughter, 
and Brennius, being ſeated on the — _ an op- 
portunity of engaging thoſe princes of the country 
firmly in his intereſt, whom he had before obliged 
with his friendſhip : and this he did by pecuniary gifts, 
for he beftowed a great part of the duke's treaſure 
upon them, kept an open houſe for all, and made 
ſumptuous entertainments. "a | 
Having thus firmly ſcared himſelf in the dukedom 
of the Allobroges, he began to conſider how he might 
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Latin, which verſion was afterwards tranſlated by king 
Alfred into Englith. D 1 


take 
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e into the world, white 1 endured the 
© By the pains then which I have ſuffered for you, I en- 
treat you to hear my requeſt. Parden, O pardon 


country 
under their obedience in leſs than a year's ume. They 
then marched towards Rome, ing the cities and 
villages of Italy as they paſſed along. * 
The Roman conſuls at this ame were Gabms and 
Porſenna; who, (finding that Bekinus and Brenmus con- 
quered wherever they went,) by the advice and confers 
of the ſcnate, defired peace and friendſhip with them. 


| in Peace. 
their requeſt, and drew off their forces into Germany. 
While they were employing their arms in that country, 
che Romans attempted to throw off the yoke. Finding 
r 2 
other on the beſt method to be taken to quiet the | driven from Spain, and was Sikng round thoſe ſeas in 
Romans, and maintain the war with the Germans, "The * 
: : EDS I 


| = 20m 
the occafion of ther coming thither, 
and fubmaffive mzncr, deſiring and 
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was very different from that of his father; for the faber 
e, but the fon was a lover of 


brother Elidure to the crown. Some time after, as ER 


city, of Alclud, where he concealed him 
in his bedchamber: feigning himſelf fack, he fem: for 


dom. When they were met together at the cy where 


he lay, he gave orders that they ſhould come imm his 


chamber one by one, ſoftly, and without noe ; hs 
pretence being, that ſo many talking together would 
greatly diſturb him. The nobles, cherciurt, nut ful- 
pecting any plot, entered his houſe one after another. 
Ehdure had 1 his ſcrvamts to be in 
readineſs, to take each of them as they cmrred, and be- 
head them, unleſs they would agam fubmit to Art- 


gallo his brother. 

1 The agreement 
being at laſt ratified, Ehdure conducted 10 
Ycrk, where he took the crown from his own hcad, 
and placed it upon his brother's. From this act he ob- 
tained the ſurname of Pious. Arthgallo reigned tra years 
after his reinſtatement, and made amplc amends for his 
former mal-2d:miniftrarion, by purſang mcafures quant 
contrary to his firſt, exerciſing find juſſicr, and brmng 
the oppreſſed go free. He died ar laſt in peace, and 
War buried at Kacrher. 

At the death of Archgallo, Ekdure was again placed 
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on the throme. He followed te example of his elder 
Sho Goaboman, me all acts of devotion, 
Eng 2 Fw hi, and doing jaftice to all. His 
brothers Vagenns and Peredure, being of a reſtleſs 
and nien ai, raided a formidable army, and 
made war agent han, m which they proved victorious, 
mans Endur primer, and ſhutting him up in the 
wwer at Toru, where they placed a guard over 
him. They them dau the kmngdem betwixt them. 
Amer wen years Vigemms died, and the whole king- 
dom dcvaivred n Perdure. Poſſeſſing now the 
halle Engdom, be gore ghe people with generoſity 
and mnidncſs; fo them ke cen excelled his brothers who 
wear ber Em, and Eure was nearly forgotten. 
But Fac, agamft whncih mothumg can ftand, put a period 
the exaftence of Pondure; fo that Eldure was quickly 
racaied from prition, and advanced to the throne the 
third time. Having fniked the courſe of his life in juſt 
and virtuous Ams, be Ef am cumple to his ſucceſſo 
Worth Of imme. | 
Endure being aow am more, Gocboman's ſon aſcended 
the throne, and imm by wic and prudent govern- 
mem; ior, abborrmg trams, be practiſed juſtice in tlie 
country, nor ever iwoavedl com the rule of equity. 
After him rexzned Mig, the for of Arthgallo, who, 
being inſtructeu by the exzmpics of his worthy prede- 
ceflors, held the um of eovernment in peace. His 
brother Enmannus furceeded him; but he purſued a 
tyramical mode of ; and was depoſed in the 
fh year af fas rem. In h room his Emfinan Idwallo, 
the jon of Vigemus, was placed ; he was a ſtrict obſcrver 
of juſtice and ecqury. Rurrm, the fon of Peredure, 
fucceeded kim ; and Germ, the fon of Elidure, was 
his faucceffior. Has fon Crus fucceeded him. Aſter 
bim reigned Cs; zac Cadlvs, Porrex; and after 
Porrex, Cherm. Ih pemce kud three fons, Fulgratius, 
Eldadus, and Andra, wanmtherr turns were advanced 
to the dignity of the crown. Urianus fucceeded Andra- 
gms; and ar him nagard m order, Ekud, Cledaucus, 
Cern, Gurcwmos, Menus, Blerduno, Cap, Ocnus, 
Sifthus, _ Arima fucceeded Blegabred, 
whoſc brother he was. Ar Arthmail reigned Eldol ; 
aer Eldol, Ream; rn Rederchws ; after him Sanu- 
ipemfid: Par fucceeded h ; after Pir reigned Capoir, 
whoſe fon Cheucitics Succeeded hin: Cligueillus was a 
man of pr and maid d ion: he made it his 
unreniied findy ro do miner, and to love mercy ; and 
by that means became bdowd by his people. His ſon 
Hei fuccceeded hum, and rigid forty years. Heli had 
three fons, waz. Lad, Cairn, and Nennius. Lud, 
being the cldeſt fuccrndied has father in the kingdom, 
and became fame for the of cities, and for 
the walls of Tmmorantum, which he alſo ſur- 
rounded with 2 erat many towers. Lud was a war- 
Er prince, and was very mzgmficent in his public feaſts 
and enmcrtamments. Traun bemg the place of his 
chef refidence, was CalEA Czrind, and afterwards, by the 
corrupmon of the wund, Czcrlondon (i. e. the city of 
He built dr ich afterwards bore his 
name. Tins gat was in the Brinſh tongue 
by the name af Parthl!, and in the Saxon tongue by 
that of | He v buried near the place 
where x food. aa waa ue. Androgeus and 
Temnuantius, who were 1 governing the king- 
dom on account af them ar- 1 
Caſſibellam was prefered um the Kingdom in their room. 
As foon as he was nue, he began to diſplay his ge- 
neruſity and unt m fich 2 degree, that his 
fame reached v0 diſtat kmodoms ; which generous diſ- 
ion was the reaiom thee caulei the reins of govern- 
ment to be placed im e kms. I ing Caſ- 
fibeIizun, from an wmapuilic of piety, would not ſuffer 
them to be wiaour them ſhave in the kingdom, but aſ- 
fened 2 large prmmam af it ti them. The city of Tri- 
novaner, di the duke of Kent, he beſtowed on 
us; and be doikedors of Cornwall on Tenu- 
ans: but he bunch, 25 paſſeſſing the crown, main- 
rained the ſocreigi aver them. - 8 
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3 HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Having in the preceding i 
of Ls country as related by 
l . ſhall now proceed to a regular 


occurences from the landing of Julius Czfar, beging : 
with the ſtate of the iſland and its inhubitants ut the zur 
of his invaſion.] gh w the 
men; 
| they N 
CH AFP. I. HH and captive in 
D/ the Cuſtoms and Manners of the ancient Britons, ., aflfens,, with fo 
' , their Religion, Sc. mm and would ma- 
the | | —_ * 
HE ancient inhabitants of this iſland were, ine Un. 
neral, a tall, well-made 3 they hall n- Ther Dima + of the 
markably conftirunions, that, according 7 f prayit; and! the 
= HT | | mimt By 
math, the 
| and mg anfrm, 
and they wen: mat 


1 hare, or a gooſe, were accounted guilry of z grrut uni 
: heinous offence; yet, notwithſtanding this, as Cafar 
abſerves ®, they bread them for their pleaſures. * Them 

It was the cuſtom of the Britons to go naked, with- 
i out any covering, except thoſe on the ſouthern coudfts, 
1 f who threw careleſsly about them the ſkin of ſamt wild 
J beaſt: this was not done ſo much to defend themidhees 
from the inclemency of the weather, as the fear uf promp 


| Their towns were 
4 x: Ie a little diſtance each other, without the 
of order or regularity. Thefe were 
my placed che itt of woods, the avenucs of F 1 
which were uſually defended with flight ramparts uf 
earth, or trees felled and laid acroſs one another. 
The iſland being ſiruared for Trade 


The Britons 


| s haPone cuſtom, which ſeems ue have 
been iar to themſelves, as no hiſtorian mmi 


belonging to him whe 

firſt married her. This account is confirmed by Dian, 
up in common amongſt them. ws alſo Aff, 
that many Britons one wife in n 
to them all. This ſtrange 
noticed at Rome: and when a Britiſh — 
Julia, Severus's empreſs, account of this bar-Þ < 
2 — hl = Dum — — 


kept 


Derr moon. It mauft be cur with 2 


* that openly witch the beſt of our men which you fo an u i ein from Heaven. 
« ſecret with the worſt of yours.” < Thr Ananz of the fcirmcrs muift mar be cuommurned 


-. The religion of the Britons was exceedingly Saper- F = Wi en the memory. 

ſtious, even to the ſacrificing of human creme. r. ir be ub of the efurxian of 
c. they paid a peculiar veneration to Andare, the grail- !  < The parader of maſletoc makrs women fromful. 

| def of victory, erecting temples to her honour, aui rä arc2o be frun aun from the facrifices. 


| "> mam 2s = malt frm: thing, ani as the greaze® bleffing 
- + This word is derived from the Celtic word Deru, mn. wihicth tic gals anulit befrow upon them. 
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„The ſoul after death goes into other bodies. 
« If the world ſhall be deſtroyed, it will be by fire or 
water. | r 

Upon extraordinary emergencies, a man muſt be 
& facrificed. According as the body falls, or moves 
« after it is fallen; according as the blood flows or the 
«, wound opens, future events are foretold. 

« Priſoners of war are to be ſlain upon the altars, or 
« burnt alive incloſed in wicker,. in honour of the Gods. 
« All commerce with ſtrangers mult be prohibited. 
« He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
cc to be puniſhed with death. | | 
« Children are to be brought up 
parents, till they are fourteen yeats ot age. 


Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on the 
| fincral piles of the dead, will faithfully be delivered 
1d. ug n= | | 
The moon is a ſovereign remedy for all things, as 
name in Celtic implies. | 
the diſobedient be excommunicated : let him 
I * I of 
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« houſes, they have a power of life and death over their 
cc WIVES, 1 , and ſlaves.” 
Here we may juſt obſerve, that there were women as 
well as men Druids; and that, it was a female Druid, 
according to Vopiſcus, who foretold to Diocleſian, when 
a private ſoldier 1 that he ſhould arrive at the 
ity of emperor ome. _/ 
ancients Brits were 4 courageous, fierce, and 
warlike race, having frequently diſſentions and quarrels 
among themſelves, fo that the kings of the country were 
often at war with one another. This is ſufficiently 


teſtified in the foregoing chapter. And, according to 
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nſſe upon the harneſs, and quickly from 
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recover 
the chariots.” Dion informs us, that their horſes 


markable for enduring 
admirable patience : for in bogs up 
would continue ſeveral days without food; and in 
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From the firſt Invaſion of Britain by the Romans, to the Entrance of 
| Milliam the Conqueror. . 


. 


Julius Cæſar's invaſion of Britain. The Britons obliged 
to pay a yearly Tribute. The State of Britain in the 
Reigns of the Emperors Auguſtus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula. Claudius invades and uers Britain. 
Account of the Wars between the Britons and Romans. 
The final Departure of the Romans; and the diſcharge 
of Britain from the Roman Yoke. 


(ID S Julius Cæſar having conquered the greateſt 
| part of Gaul, turned his thoughts: towards the in- 
vaſion of Britain, his craving appetite for conqueſt not 
being yet ſatiated. Accordingly, being fired with the 
over of new glories, he reſolved, in the 54th year 
Chriſt, upon an ition into this iſland. 
Suetonius tells us f, that the riches of this country, and 
the hope of enriching himſelf with the ſpoils of it, were 
the motives - which inſtigated him to undertake the con- 
queſt of it. Be this as it may, he invaded the country 
of the Britains twice, under pretence of their having aſ- 
ſiſted his enemies, the common excuſe of the Romans 
on ſimilar occaſions, and has given us nn in his 
commentaries , the following accqunt of his two expe- 
ditions hither. $ One = 
Having ſpent by far the 828 of the ſummer in 
Germany, and a very little part of it remaining, Cæſar 
ined - nevertheleſs to make an expedition into 

No. II. | 


Britain, for he was informed, that in almoſt all their 


ecute the war, yet he it would be of great 
ſervice to him if he only viſited the iſNand, cxannned 
into the nature of the people, ſurveyed their ports, their 
coaſts, and creeks; all which were hardly. known to the 
Gauls, as none but their merchants came to the Britiſh 
ſhores; and even to them no parts were known bu 
thoſe which were oppoſite to Gaul. He therefore aſ- 
ſembled the merchants together, and not being able 
get any ſatisfactory anſwers from them ing the 
temper and diſpoſition of the inhabitants, their expe- 
rience in war, &c. he reſolved to make 2 deſcem 
upon it, and examine it for himſelf. He commanded 
C. Voluſenus to reconnortre the coaſt, and afier having 
obtained the neceſſary information to return to him. 
In the mean time, the Britons received miclkeence 
from the merchants concerning Cæſars dcfgn; and 
therefore endeavoured to divert him from =, by ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors with offers of thtir ſubmiſſion to the 
Roman ſtate, and the delivery of hoſtages for their 
ſecurity. He gave the ambaſſadors 2a very civil re- 
ception, and having exhorted them to continue ſtædſaſt 
in their reſolution, diſmiſſed chem with men fer pro- 
miſes; but, nevertheleſs, he cautiouſly cunccaled tas in- 
tentions from them. And, therefore, ſem along with 
them Comius, whom he had juſt beioge made king of 
E we 


Lib. 1v, c. 29. + Suet. in Jul. Cæſ. c. 47. + Lib. Iv. c. 28. 


: tide 

being at full, roſe ſo high, that the gallies they had 
drawn aſhore were filled with water. 
counted this the firſt of the three misfortunes that 
ever befel Cæſar in all his p 1 F026 

Theſe accidents threw the Romans into a terrible 
conſternation, they having i 
|| wherewithal to ir their veſſels, or any 
proviſions, Cæſar having deſigned to | 
The Britons perceiving the diſtreſs of the Romans, 
and knowing that they were in want of proviſions, ſhi 
and cavalry, immediately reſolved upon a | 
in a general council, condemned all ſuch as zmpious who 
refuſed to join with the Heavens, whoſe | 
thus far exerted themſelves in their behalf, en 
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three o'clock + J no other paves would ever attempt to invade 
in ſome that were not country. 
yet come up. As ſoon as the fleet was joined, he 
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their | to Gaul for what was neceſſary to r 
about eight | made uſe of the timber and iron of the broken 

miles and the | repair the reſt. The ſoldiers, in a few days put 
ſhore ing his intent, | fleet in a condition for failing, there having been 
ſcnt which were fol- | twelve ſhips entirely diſabled FF. 1 
lowed i to In the interim, the ſeventh legion being ſent out tg 
come omans to | forage, no ſuſpicion of an attack prevailing in Cæſar a 
throw ſea, in camp, news was brought to him, that an unuſual d 
order to It 
them on 
ſhow their 
galkes to get 
the enemy 
pus, the Britons 1 
this, the Romans 


brought to 
legion, who firſt implored 
e favourable to that 
— io fol his 7 
« Follow me, that 
« your ſtandard the 
« enemy; 1 | re- 
« public, and m. = to attack the Romans in their camp. But C 


4 
1 


ſeeing this, gave them fo warm à reception 
were ſoon put to flight, the Romans purſuing them 
long as their breath and ſtrength would permit. 
loſs ſo ſunk the courage of the Britons, that they 


Was 
n their promiſing to ſend 
him into Gaul double the number of hoſtages he 
demanded of them before. The ſeaſon being 
far advanced, he ſet fail from Britain with a fair wi 
and arrived ſaſe with his whole fleet on the continent 
Gaul; whither only two cities in Britain 
{ hoſtages, the reſt neglecting it. Aſter the arri 
Czfar's letters at Rome, a thankſgiving of twenty 
vas decreed by the ſenate f. 4 
Cæſar having leſt orders with his officers to repair his 
his old, and build ſome new ſhips, went into Italy, 
where he paſſed part of the winter. On his retura to 
the port of Jacius A, he found that the Britons had neg- 
leted to ſend the required, He therefore 
ordered eight hundred veſſels, on _— — 
for Britain, he landed without any oppoſition. The 
Britons, terrified at the ſight of ſo vaſt a fleet, 


five legions and two thouſand horſe, and then 
fit to retire to the mountains FFF. After Cæſar had forti- 
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t Comm. lib. rv. c. 20. & Ibid. c. 21. | Ibid. c. 23. 
Which is ſuppoſed to have beenat Deal. Hume, chap. f. 
++ Comm. Lib. Iv. c. 24. tt Ibid. c. 25, 26. 5 Ibid. c. 27. 
II Ibid. c. 28. Ibid. c. 32. | ; 

. +++ Ibid, c. 34. ttt Near Calais. 550 Comm. Lib. v. * 
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+ of the 5 
miles, before he ſaw them 
the river Stour in Kent, in 
Notwithſtanding the reſo- 
| of the enemy ſoon 
quit their ſituation. They retired into 
avenues whereof were blocked up with 
croſs one another. The ſeventh legion, 
difficult matter, attacked them 
and them to flight : but night 
Cal gore abhers not 6 puck them. On 
following, Czfar, though he had made great 


zons for attacking the Britons, was much em- 
Ranga, having received the difagreeable news of the 
diſperſiom and almoſt total deſtruction of his fleet by a 
he haſtened back to the camp, and 
of his ſhips broken to pieces, and the reſt 
He immediately cauſed his fleet 
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iots; but they were repulſed with great 
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intrenchments, a part of the Britiſh troops 
„ Annales Be rears Ago Yr 
thoſe that guarded camp, putting them into 
Cæſar obſerving this, immediately 
two ies to their aſſiſtance, who at the firſt 
were put to the rout. As this battle was fought in 
of the camp, Cæſar ſaw plainly the great diſadvan- 


Ferrat 
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and tought always in ſmall parties, with a body 
crve in their rear, from whence their forces were 
contnually recruited. The Roman cavalry, was no 


] 


< 


the 
Czfar could arrive with a reinforcement from the army; 
upon which a battle enſued, wherein the Britons were 


» 


with a defign to enter the dominions of Caſſibellaun. 
When he came to the fording place, he perceived the 
up in great numbers on the oppoſite ſide. 


and kave the Romans a free paſſage. Caſſibellaun, on 


account of theſe misfortunes, withdrew into his own ter- 


tes, retaiing not above 4000 men, and diſbanding 


Comm. lib. v. c. 9g. + Ibid. c. 14. 
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FROM TIR INVASION of futits EXSAR: A 


after, whilſt the Romans were buſied 


the Romans, encumbered with their heavy armour, , 
an enemy that was nimble and light- 


embarraſſed than the infantry. As the Britons fre- 


this victory, Cæſar marched towards the Thames, 


their king, who had fled into Gaul from Caſſibellam, who 
had before depoſed his father Imanuentius, and put him 
to death. Cæſar promiſed to ſend back Mandubratius, 
on condition they would victual his army, and deliver 
forty hoſtages, to which they agreed . Several other 
ſtates followed the example of the Trinobantes, and 
Czſar found himſelf in a condition to attack the capital 
city of Caſſibellaun, whither all the country people were 
retired with their flocks and herds. The Romans there- 
fore advanced towards the town, and arrived before it, 
ſtormed it briſkly at two different places at once, ſo that 
the Britons fled out at one of their avenues, but not 
without loſing a great number of their men, and leaving 
behind them abundance of cattle. 

-- Caſfibellaun beingFreatly chagrined at his ill ſucceſſes, 
inſtigated four Kentith princes, Cingetorix, Carnilius, 
Taximagulus; and Segonax, to engage the Romans 
who were left to guard their ſhips, but after a long and 
obſtinate engagement they were repulſed, and Cingeto- 


nix was taken priſoner. 


Caſſibellaun, at length, finding his country waſted, his 
deſigns rendered abortive, and himſelf abandoned by the 
traiterous revolt of many cities and ſtates, ſent Comius of 
Arras to mediate a peace with Cæſar; which, upon ac- 
count of his own valour, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
was readily acceded to. In the nditions of the treaty, 
Cæſar impoſed a certain annual tribute upon the Britons, 
(eſtimated by ſome at three thouſand pounds), and more- 
over included the ſecurity of Maudubratius with us do- 
minions : and that theſe conditions ſhould be faithfully 
obſerved, he commanded a number of hoſtages to be 
immediately delivered. Thus by the unhappy diviſions 
which prevailed among the chiefs, Britain fell a prey to 
the Romans. Peace being concluded, and every thing 
being properly adjuſted ; and the ſeaſon alſo being far 
advanced, Cæſar embarked with his whole army, leav- 
ing the ſhores of Britain, and ſoon after arrived on the 
coalt of Gaul. | 

Such is Cæſar's own account of his wats and con- 
_ in Britain. He certainly did not accompliſh his 

eſign, which was, according to Dion Caſſius, to con- 
quer and reduce the whole iſland to a Roman province. 
And after all he was contented with impoſing a light tri- 
bute on Caſſibellaun, and leaving the country without 


4. fortifying any place, or ſtationing any troops to ſecure 


the payment of the tribute. The celebrated Roman poet 
Lucan poſitively accuſes him of turning his back to the 
Britons. Horace and Tibullus, two other famous Ro- 
man poets, acknowledge, that in their. time the Britons 
were not looked upon as conquered by the Romans. 


According to the above cited Dion Caſſius, Cæſar's 


conqueſt was fo trifling or ſo ill ſecured, that for twenty 
ears after his departure, the Britons retained their own 
ings and their own laws. In ſhort, his two expeditions 
into this country rather increaſed the glory than the do- 
minions of Rome. And Tacitus, ſpeaking of theſe in- 
vaſions, ſays, that Cæſar had rather ſhewn the Romans 
the way to Britain, than put them in poſſeſſion of it. 

- After the departure of Cæſar from Britain, the inha- 
bitants, though they became more and more known to 
the Romans, yet they continued in an eminent degree 
free from their power. Auguſtus, Julius's ſucceſſor, 
ſeems to have neglected this iſland, as a country where 
amity or enmity was of no conſequence to the Romans: 
or, perhaps, through policy, he was reſolved to ſet 
bounds to the Roman empire, imagining, that by ex- 
tending his territories, revolts might happen, and that 
he might then loſe what had been acquired for him. Be 
this as it may, after Cæſar's death, the tribute impoſed 
on the Britons was not paid, nor, perhaps demanded, 
for twenty years. Auguſtus at laſt reſolved to compel 
the Britons to abide by the terms they had made with his 
uncle; and to this end he proceeded twice as far as 
Gaul, in order to invade Britain; but was prevented the 


firſt time by a revolt in Pannonia; and the ſecond, by 
being met there by the Britiſn ambaſſadors, who. ſued 
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the Arrebates Lie gave him inſtructions to excite | 
the Britons to enter anto an alliance with the Romans, 
and to let them know that he intended to come over 
into their iſland. The Britons not being pleaſed with 
this news, ſeized the Roman ambaſſador, loaded him 


wih irons, and caft him into priſon.” 


Volafems ſoom after returned, and gave an account 
of the diſcoveries he had made. Whereupon all things 
being got in "readineſs, Cæſar put two legions f on 
board aghty ſhips, leaving orders for his horſe ſpeedily 
to follow in more; but theſe orders were ſlowly 


. executed. Ct, therefore, ſet fail from the country of 


the Morin, (now Picardy in France,) at three o'clock 
in the morning, and arrived within ſight of the Britiſh 


d abou ten o'clock on the following day. He of- 


ſerved that the ſhore was covered with armed Britons, 
and that it would be an exceeding difficult matter for 
Ending. This el him to 


with les danger. However, he lay by till three o'clock 4 


in the afternoon, expecting ſome ſhips that were not 
yet come up. As ſoon as the fleet was joined, he 
made a fiznal for R 


all necefary inſtructions concerning their 
ſet fail and came to an anchor about eight 
$, where the country was open and the 
The Britons now perceiving his intent, 
and horſemen before, which were fol- 
all the foot. The ſhips being too large to 
come doſe to the ſhore, occaſioned the Romans to 
throw-cthemſeclives, armed as they were, into the ſea, in 
order to airzck the enemy who ſtood ready to receive 
them on the beach. Cæſar finding his ſoldiers did not 
ſhow their ufual ardor upon this occaſion, dcp the 
galkes to get as near the ſhore as poſlible, to annoy 
Emmy wich © fhower of frines and dares from thei 
ſungs and engines. This had the deſired effect, as it 
Britons into fome diſorder. Notwithſtanding 
fall demurred upon throwing them- 
the fca, and would not have been 
it at aft, had not an of the tenth 
2 non e action might 
that legion, ſhewn them the way, 
D ex 
me, my fellow ſoldiers, unleſs ye deſire that 
ſhould fall into the hands of the 
am determined to do my duty to the re- 
my general |.” Fired at this, the ſol- 
» and leaping into the ſea with 
the fight. The Britons, 
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feared the Romans would have been repulſed, had he 
not, by means of ſome armed ſloops, made the enemy 
— The Romans then advanced with all 


pur chem to flight. However they durſt not 


them, having no 
thing that hindered. him from obtaining 
Dil 
Brumm ' this defeat, immediately ſent am- 
and them 
impriſoned, fucing for peace, laying the blame 
populace, and their own 
imprudence. Czfar, whoſe mercy was equal to his 
valour, readily forgave Ns. and receiving ſome 
hoſtages, with a promiſe of more, concluded a peace 
with the Britons the fourth day after his landing I}. 
The pczce being now eſtabliſhed, the Britiſn troops 
were citanfied, and ſome of their princes ſubmitted 
themicives to Czfar. Mhilſt theſe things were in agi- 
( the Roman 


115 


his 
fome other place where he might land 


no horſe, which, as Ceſar fays, 


Comius, whom they had 


HISTORY or x #8% Lew, 
cavalry met with a great ſtorm, ES EE als be 


again into the ports of Gaul; and what was worſe, the 
ſame ſtorm deſtroyed great part of his-fleet that hay. in 
the road. At the ſame time the tide of flood, the moon 
being at full, roſe ſo high, that the gallies they had 
drawn aſhore were filled with water. . Suctonius ac- 
counted this the firſt of the three misfortunes that 


ever befel Cæſar in all his p 


Theſe accidents threw the Romans into a terrible 
cnſternation, they having not brought with them 
wherewithal to repair their veſſels, or any quantity of 
proviſions, Czfar having deſigned to winter in Gaul. 

The Britons perceiving the diſtreſs of the Romans, 
and knowing that they were in want of proviſions, ſhips, 
and cavalry, immediately reſolved upon a revolt; and 


in a general council, condemned all ſuch as] 1 ä 


refuſed to join with the Heavens, whoſe 
thus far exerted themſelves in their behalf, 


themſelves in the idea, ea, arilhey expel the Romans 


qo 2 pos wy 


1maguung 
by he w dich Papen, — 
ay 2 34 And having 
42 for to refit his ſhips, he 
made ule of the Enter and won of fe Woki ener. mn 
_ > Ee fling, Gece Nl born ap 

eet in a condition a 
twelve ſhips entirely diſabled BE 


camp, news was bro 
Fr 
legion were. Cæſar, conjecturing the cauſe, marthed 
immediately with the two companics that guarded the 
camp, ordering the reſt to follow with all expedition. 
The harveſt being in every where elſe, the Britons 
made no doubt but that the Romans would come to 
fade. , and therefore er 

upon em as they ſhould be diſperſed down 
the field gathering the corn. Accofingly they had pur 
ſome to the ſword, and were ſi 


The Britons, elated with their ſucceſs, gathered to- 
gether a greater number of horſe and foot, and reſolved 
to attack the Romans in their camp. But Czar fore- 
ſeeing this, gave them ſo warm A 


were ſoon 
long as their breath and 
loſs ſo funk the c of the Britons, that they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue for peace, which was ob- 
tained, and concluded upon their promiſing to ſend after 
him into Gaul double the number 2 hoſtages he had 
demanded of them before ***, The ſeaſon being now 
far advanced, he ſet fall from. Britain with a fair wind, 
and arrived ae, with his whole fleet on the continent of 
Gaul; whither only two cities in Britain ſent their 


hoſtages, the reſt neglecting it. Aſter the arrival of 


Czfar's letters at Rome, a thankſgiving of twenty days 
was decreed by the ſenate FFF. 


Cæſar having left orders with his officers to | repair his 
his old, and build ſome new ſhips, went into Italy, 
where he paſſed part of the winter. On his return to 
the port of Jacius itt, he found that the Britons hadneg- 
lected to ſend the required. He therefore 
ordered eight hundred veſſels, on board of which he put 
five legions and two thouſand horſe, and then 
for Britain, he landed without any oppoſition. The 
Britons, terrified at the ſight of fo vaſt a fleet, | 
fit to retire to the mountains FFF. After Cæſar had forti- 


3 © lth. 


— 


+ Comm. lib. rv. c. 20. 5 c. 2 1. | Ibid. c. 23. 

_** Which is ſuppoſed to have been at Deal. Hume, chap. r. 

++ Comm. Lib. rv. 14 255 tt 0% 26. $F Ibid. c. 22. 
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FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CEXSAR: 15 
their king, who had fied into Gaul from Caſſibellam, who 
had before depoſed his father Imanuemius, and put him 
to death. Czfar promiſed to ſend back Mandubratius, 
on condition they would victual his army, and deliver 
ſtates followed the example of the Trinobantes, and 
Czfar found himiſelf in a condition to attack the capital 
cuy of Caffibellua, whither all the country people were 
reared with their flocks and herds. The Romans there- 


fore advanced towards the town, and arrived before it, 
ftormed it briſkly at two different places at once, fo that 


Czar, 
the 


f 
4 
SE 


Caſſſhellann being Freatly chagrined at his ill ſucceſſes, 
inſtig ed four Kemiſh princes, Cingetorix, Carnilius, 
Tam and Segonax, to engage the Romans 
who were left to guard their ſhips, but after. a long and 
obftimate engagement they were repulſed, and Cingeto- 
rx was taken prifoncr. | 

Caffibelkun, at length, finding his country waſted, his 
defipns rendered abortive, and himſelf abandoned by the 
tranterous revolt of many cities and ftates, ſent Comius of 
Arras to mediate a peace with Cæſar; which, upon ac- 
count of his own valour, and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
was reachly acceded to. In the nditions of the treaty, 
Czfar impoſed a certain annual tribute upon the Britons, 


f 
. 


41 
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delivered. Thus by the unhappy diviſions 
ed among the chiefs, Britain fell a prey to 
the Romans. Peace being concluded, and every thing; 
being properly adjuſted ; and the ſcaſon allo being far 
advanced, Czfar embarked with his whole army, leav- 
ws the ſhores of Britain, and ſoon after arrived on the 

Such 15 Cæſar's own account of his wars and con- 
queſts in Britain. He certainly did not accompliſh his 
deſign, which was, according to Dion Caſſius, to con- 
quer and reduce the whole iſland to a Roman province. 


contimally recruited. The Roman cavalry, was no 
tefs embarraſſed than the infantry. As the Braons fre- 


poets, acknowledge, that in their time the Britons 
looked as conquered by the Romans. 
to the above cited Dion Caſſius, Cæſarꝰs 


put them in poſſeſſion of it. 
Cæſar from Britain, the inha- 


_— 

Auguſtus, Julius's ſucceſſor, 
this iſland, as a country where 
was of no conſequence to the Romans: 


the bank and nver, with ſharp ftakes, he ordered the 
horſe to ride in, and the foot to follow 


territories, revolts might happen, and that 
might then loſe what had been acquired for him. Be 
and leave the Romans a free paſſage. Caſſibellaun, on |} this as it may, after Cæſar's death, the tribute impoſed 
COU ON Un into ha the Britons was not paid, nor, perhaps demanded, 


for twenty years. Augyſtus at laſt reſolved to compel 
the Britans to abide by the terms they had made with his 
to this end he proceeded twice as far as 

in order to invade Britain; but was prevented the 
time by a revolt in Pannonia; and the ſecond, by 
being met there by the Briaſh ambaſſadors, who ſued 


——— 
— — — —„— 


1 Comm. c. 16. 


ſor 


whereof anc lll m be firem in the 


coined, fore pirces 
cabinets af the curious, wath hr fie finlf Eur af h 
name, C. u. n. ©. h. or C. a. m. n tm fit C- 
melodunum, his capmalony an am fn, on the: ather, 2 
firting and commg munmy,, wat tacit hems, 
1 umttrrſtantl, tharths 


demeanor by his father,) um m am amrapr upon Bri- 
tain; but being told, as he was . b men, that 
the Britons were prepared wo nome hum, bc deiificd 
from his enterprize. 

Thus the Britons emoyed their i far abournme- 
ty-five years, under fou emporms; and n tlbthe 
reign of Claudius, that Thur fuhrfamm w the Romans 
took its date. The occahon uuf which we hall here harr. 

Cunobelin left two fons, I md Caratta- 
cus, who both ſucceeded him: wür 

Jointly or ſeparately is unknown. I lagpened 
, reign that one Bericus for m 2 fed 
tion, being forced to fly the Engin, bemok bmniclt 
to the emperor's court at Reme, rr bc was always 
laying out to the emperor, how c rr ir would be 
to conquer Britain. Claudi, A.ID. 43, zrmgam mnt 
what he advanced, reſolved ud mr mal, and EH - 


in ther 


the Britons demanding thetribune dr ance As 
it had never been paid, and! as di Irm were 
exaſperated by the ul : Ther anizfuiors met 


with at the court of Rome, wm they had fear 20 


ever there might be occaſion fur them femme. Plans, 
therefore, landed his men waithour ar kaff egpoimon.; 
for the Britons had received iH of 2 munny'm 
the Roman army, at the tim when day were: TD 
embark, and not 1 i mil? haue bern quelled 
ſo ſoon, had neglected xo pur nn ar 2 cmi 
to reſiſt him. Plautim would far hr thr 
matter to a criſis immediate, har the Boas did all 
they could to avoid it, with n drips w muh bim lar 


un i imer; — 

defeared — ———— 
—. gy ma haaeus = 
and likewiſe defcared. The En in A 


careleſs manner on the orher nde off a marr, winch 


—— — — it.s b 
probable, that there Shall! br 2 funf n nigh 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


— his brocher Sabin, who. advancing 
zovants the: enemy;, gave: them battle and put them to 
tim. The Hin, however, again the next 
diy, atzukedia detachment of the Roman army ſo vi- 
garmily;, commanded by Sidius Geta, that they 


— charge, obliged the Britons 
lu tlic felt. After theſe loſſes, the iſlanders re- 


amet! Ds the: mouth of the _—_ As oy 
wr g acquanted with all the ey paſſe 
theme witour any difficulty, whilſt the Romans who 
milf! fila tem only at a diſtance, fell among the 
mite, whence they had much trouble to diſe 
themes. The: Germans having at laſt found a ford, 
antirtie mitt af the: army having paſſed over a bridge a 
rite Hitter upp „ che: Bricons were ſurrounded on all 
His, ami grear laughter was made among them. | 

—— to be now a fit time to acquaint 
the af: lis ſucceſſes, and to deſire him to come 
ant mzp tis lonour of an end to the war, ſent 
ens Mien and who had all things in 
mrallinets fo His journey, ſet out immediately. As ſoon 
2s he arruert;, D. 44, he put himſelf at the head of 
hs ur ms, an the Britons to come to a bat- 
tz, emmy mutet them. After this victory, he ad- 
nN h] Camelodunum , which having ſubdued, 
he (ferent! Hh Norman foldiers at that place, making 
«iam tte fimm aff a: Upon theſe ſucceſſes, 
he was film} imperator by the army ſeveral times, con- 
2rary un tie: Roman cuftom, which never allowed a ge- 
new» hr lonourcd with that title above once in the 
tame war. 

Chutius bby tis expedinon, which was finiſhed in fif- 
zen ds, aurguredt great reputation, as his clemency to 
the wanguifiedt! appeared by his leaving them in poſſeſ- 
fron aff dan gaods.. Touched with his generous pro- 

tire erated a temple and altar to him, and 
paid him dhunt honours. The r now left Plau- 
Ts zen af Baan, and returned to Rome, after 
bemp aim ix months, where the ſenate decreed him 
the hmmm atiumph, and the ſirname of Britannicus. 

Phanus aunamuer the the emperor had be- 
by Veſpatian and Titus, who ſerved 

bear the Britons in thirty con- 
fats. Ifir two of the moſt powerful nations, 
and thibfiuct tix: He of Wight. Plautius the comman- 
dier im athati, ring ar length recalled, the ſenate, as a 
ani fim lis tervices,, decreed him the honour of an 

F. Olmus being ſent into Britain in his 
Trail, A. ID. 52, an his arrival, the Britons ma- 
Emgammuall moads nw the Roman conqueſts. Upon 
w#uch unting lis army together, he marched ſuddenly 

tem im tie mdit of winter, and defeating the 
Milt th mr fhext agninſt him, he fo diſconcerted the 
Te, di lr fmt! nodcung more to fear from their incur- 
Hon. Muti abour this time London became alſo a co- 
lon, antifiargarr of Brain, lying between the Thames 
anther firs, was reduced to a province, by the name of 
DBriiana ma. 

Tie kwnans Þ;. in alliance with the Romans, 
wr fh finiftctiur appeſcd the deſign of Oftorius ; and 
ates ffulhuwing tier example, joined their forces toge- 
ther, anf enzampedt on a very advantageous ground. 
The Ronang;, liawever,. forced their intrenchments, and 
anatic gr ug among them. After this Oſtorius 
zurned ls an the Cangians, who inhabited the 
wetttern gazts aff Wales. Theſe were ſoon diſperſed. 
The Bumm amy was: not far from the Iriſh ſea, when 
moves was mig the general that the Brigantes & were 
inarms. Ths abliged him to put off the execution of 
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— 
ha 


# Malienim Ellex.. | 
. The inkiztitzuts of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, 


nd 
The innlitants of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, n 
and Cumberland. 
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Brigantes. | bythe: pee 
. —— Hur the 
Silures *, by far the bravwdift amd! mt fil of all the 
Britons, could not be mihi uh m Eee 
che of the Num aum They nf in 


Caractacus, their king, ihm was ae upon 2s the 


reared into the comp af the Oi i e +, when he 


had his whale army wit 2 fim w- 
ſolution to withſtand the emerge. Toni and, he poſted 
himſelf in a very advamaprons ffn, m a ficzp bil, 
by the fide of which a drop ant i mar ran, he allo 
fortified the avenues with i a item, and guard] 


i glory 

the Roman yoke. The folders adfified dew 
tion of the ſentiments of their aommunidien,, and declared, 

were to ſhed the lf dap af ter blood in 
defence of their liberty. Tihe fam and fim 
that appeared in the countenanzes eff u.. Im, franed 
the Roman general at firſt. Bur finding his army de- 
rous of — —— 
had obſerved the furdabile gilanes «ff the maer. They 
then paſſed the river without much diificaity; bur before 
they could approach the camp ail dir Nm, they were 
expoſed to ſhowers of darts, by Wi muy wer: killed 
and wounded. MNormwttiftanting tz « that 
ſtones 5 — — — 
The Britons at firſt had 


days after, —ñ — 
mandua, queen of the Brgames, ww wm ber bad fied 
for protection. He ad communi dir conirderare 
army of the Britons nine gears, m Tacitus; 
but according to Dion Cuſſn uni u . By the em- 
peror's command the war fm m Koeme-; and 


on a day appointed, they were carmel f him as he 


fat on his throne. Firlt, Caraftucos's watfals and ren 
nue were conducted, then his wits, and bro- 
-thers, and laftly he himicl, walleng with 2 ferenc and 
. 
wich wen made by the 
y fcrvite; bu Caaczcus, ncither 


I und comm racker =s.2 
than as a captive i Rum,; mar would you 
« have diſdained to have Tecrieed mr 4. an ally, being a 

« prince deſcended from aliuftrious and a 
< ſovereign of many nations. My guar condition is 
to me low and difſhonourable, bur av you: ei and 
* trwumphant. I had uncr harfrs, men, mR, and riches 


< part with them | D HF Ta h allume uni- 


my punfhment. "Bur non # yaw Fre u i I Hall 
oc * — Clancims,. 


„ 


at my command. Is it Wandierhfl tm, c I fhould | 
verſal empire to you, I muſt fhibmit.. Har I yickded | 


. diſcourſe, generouſly par- 


a them all. 
Amme ae begam to loſe ground in Britain; for 
br Im fell famouſly upon the legionary cohorts; that 


wane lt as gnands among the Silures ; they cut off the 
commanttr, ag captains, and many brave ſoldiers : 


an fam, Had! nut timely aſſiſtance arrived from che 


farts;, all che Romans would have been put 
10 the wand. After many actions, attended with vari- 
rs ({unxts, Otomus, "Ending himſelf unable to ſubdye 
the hm, and! worn out with fatigue and vexa- 
man, mip! hs breath in the year 56. The Britons 
i Hing at his death, and the more, becauſe 
they h it u kis regret at not being able to put a 
frop un the mE af their victories: | 

Aniltes Df was immediately ſent over; ny he 
found the faxe of affairs in a worſe condition than ever, 

a epron α mur by Manlius Valens having been de- 
uf with lbf. His arrival put a ſtop to the 
Silmes, win, dkwdÞ with their late ſucceſs, were making 
anroads uw t frontiers of the Roman province. 

Coil dium and! conteſts, however, ſoon gave the 
Romans mew Theſe were occaſioned by 
Cartimantim, cueem of the Brigantes, who, after ſhe had 
enmched henitit by de delivery of Caractacus, rejected 
her uf Vemmns, married his ſervant Vellocatus, 
and matic lm king. The Romans ſupported her in 
this wnpift mm; and Venutius, thus debarred of his 
mgins, july un his anger againſt the Romans them- 
burg, u I lis Kingdom againſt their utmoſt oppo- 
imon, unf mmi them ive that he was no de PICa- 
ble falldier, ft im a battle of uncertain event, and 
chen agantf the legion of Czſius Naſica. Didius be- 
commg weary unto, was obliged to manage the war by 
bs herons. 

Veramiins, whe facceeded Didius in the reign of Nero, 
ciel bdforx ls ball been twelve months in Britain. 

E is pmoibaibll tha the Chriſtian religion was planted 
im Nimm ahmt ths time; but by whom it was effected, 
or with wht furcels, is altogether uncertain. 

Summum Palms facceeded Verannius in the go- 
vn af tir Roman territories in Britain. After he 
had fray fru the acquifitions of former generals, he 
proceed u mw conqueſts. His firſt unde was 
the conguelit af Mans, now Angleſey. To this end he 
command the fiat tro paſs over in flat-bottomed boats, 
The fea hrung way fallow in that place, and the horſe 
followed, forme fording,, others ſwimming. The iſland- 
ers mer diem wp oz the other fide, with the women 
Tung up m d among them, dreſſed like furies, 
their hair looſe, fire-brands in their. hands, and 
Jurraundicd wih the Druids, who, with hands lifted up to 
Heaven, poured! aut dreadful im ions. This hor- 
mible Hr anus affomhed the Romans, ſo that they 
flood line funs, en to the rage and fury of the 
enemy. 
ther renal, they fell upon the enemy ſword in hand, 
and im became maiters of the iſland. Suetonius then 
commanded x] ie confecrated groves to be cut down, 
where the iſlanders ſucrificed their captives, and con- 
tulred theur grads by infpetting the entrails of men . 

Whilt Sueromnus was buſied in theſe matters, an un- 
expected unn of affairs obliged him to quit Mona in an 
abrupt mmm, ant march towards the country of the 
Ierni and Tmmibanres, for a general revolt had taken 
place; the chu of which we ſhall here relate. Praſu- 
ragus, king of the Icemans, had made the emperor and 
his a>lars to hs great treaſures, thinking by 
that mum 1 fue the n of Nero for his fa- 
mily and En Bur the event proved the contrary. 
As toon s hr was deceaſed, the r's officers ſeized 
upon all lbs cf im their mafter's name. Boadicea, 
hs widow, 2 woman of 2 great ſpirit, oppoſing theſe 
hut procendings, the bath of the officers cauſed 
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Merionethſhire, Carnarvonſhire, Flint- 
ring See Lib. 1. 9. 2. Nr 
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them; and, in fine, all the nom than had 


take advantage of the abſence of the Roman general, 


die and, therefore, fo far was he from 


* according to their deſerts; 


cc their 


= 
the Romans, took up arms with anc confers, the cry 
of London only The Bras were deprived 
of their eſtates, without any form of h, by the Roman 
ſoldiers, who were ſent to ſeule in the hand. Cams 


uſe. 
headed 


and to free themſelves from ſlavery, by pumng their op- 


hung up with their infants at thar breafts, to make them 
in ſome meaſure ſuffer a double death. Virgins had 
their breaſts cut of and crammed imo ther mourhs, 
that they might ſeem in the agomes of dent to car their 
own fleſh. The veterans at Camdlodumam, having ſhur 


choſe rather 
ſtarve them to death. So that in dis revolt, according 
to Tacitus, ſeventy thouſand, but according to Dion 
Caſſius, cighty thouſand m the maſſacre. 

Boadicea was now at the head of one hundred con- 


ay 
ſaw, as the caſe then ſtood, he muſt cher 


e, with a foreſt 
ambuſcades in che rear, gan ay Bow 


« the luſt of the Romans was not to be bore 
of tr eter ol ror young cEped i poets 
Ks rid bn as 9-2 nth puniſh them 

for one durſt 


or fied for their ves 
from being able to 


their arms in their hands, pu the iſlanders into ſuch a 


wo be conquered by arms — and that lenity was no 


« upon a few, and that their glory would be ſo much 
* the greater as it was the befs dwided. I 


his love of cafe and ſloth under the 
of the love of peace. 
To him fuccceded Trebellus Maximus, as indolent 


cipaſian's reign, Julus Agricola 
3 for a particular account 


The Ordovices, ſome time before the arrival of 
Agricola, A. D. 79, in Britain, ha and 
deſtroyed a A 
— A os, and norwithftanding they 
were reared among their moumtains, he purfued and 
overcame them. After this he turned his arms againſt 
Mona, whach the Romans had been to abandon. 
Some of the horſe, whom he ordered to forum over with 


conſternation, that they forthwith ſubmitted without 


* 


_ — 
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neceſſary than force, uſed all the means in his power 
—_ the affection of the Britons. He 8 
to reform the abuſes which the avarice or of 
governors had occaſioned. He put a ſtop to 
all manner of extortions, and cauſed juſtice to be impar- 
nally adminiſtered. Thus did he gain their eſteem, and 
had no reaſon to fear their revolting, whilſt he ſhould be 
employed in enlarging his conguelts. Veſpaſian dying 
* about this time, Titus his ſon, knowing the great merit 
of Agricola, continued him in his government. 

In the ſpring of the following year, he took the field 
again, and marched his army towards, the north, where 
he made ſome new conqueſts. And in the winter he 
endeavoured to ſoften the rough manners of the Britons, 
and prevail upon them to imitate the cuſtoms of the 
Romans. The Britons conſenting,. gave riſe to many 
ſtately temples, noble portico's, and other buildings 
both public and private. I. 
themſelves to ſpeak the Latin 
before they had the utmoſt averſion. They alſo wore 
the Roman habit, and, as Tacitus remarks, they came 
to look upon, as ſigns of politeneſs, what was only fo 
many of their ſlavery. - | | | 

In his third campaign; Agricola advanced as far as 
the river Tweed, building fortreſſes, as he proceeded 
in his conqueſts. The fourth was taken up in ſubduing 
the nations inhabiting between the T weed and the Friths 
of Edinburgh and Dunbritton, into which the rivers 
Glota and Bodotria diſcharge themſelves. Theſe two 
Friths, one on the weſt, and the other on the caſt ſide 
of Scotland, penetrate ſo far into the land, that the ſpace 
between them is not above thirty or thirty-five miles. 
Here Agricola built caſtles and fortreſſes, by which 
means the, nations that were yet unconquered were pent 
up as it were in, another iſland. In his fifth campaign, 
Agricola marched his army beyond the Friths, where he 
ſubdued ſome nations, and planted garriſons along the 
weſtern coaſts oppoſite Ireland, deſigning to make a 
deſcent upon that iſland, having had information of the 
ſtate of the country from a nobleman, who had been 
baniſhed out of it. In his ſixth campaign, Agricola 
paſſed the river Bodotria, ordering his fleet, to row 
along the coaſts, and take a view of the ports in the 
northern parts, Whilſt Agricola was advancing north- 
wards, pews was brought him, that the northern nations 
had revolted, and were marching towards him with a 
formidable army. He therefore ordered a troop of 
horſe to march againſt them, in order to prolong the 
fight; but day- break diſcovered his army to be in a 
dangerous ſituation, wh he advanced to the 
aſſiſtance of his army, and after a very obſtinate e - 
ment, he compelled the enemy to retire. The fens 
favoured their retreat, or elſe that ſingle battle might 
have put an end to the war. 

In che following ſpring, A. D. 85, the Britons took 
the held again, and Agricola taking ſome natives for 
guides marched at the head of his army in queſt of 
mem. Having arrived near the Grampius, (Grantz- 


bain, in Scotland, ) he ſaw the enemy drawn up to the 


number of about thirty thouſand. Galgacus, the Britiſh 
general, upon the approach of the Romans, repreſented 
to his army, that as they were at the extremity of the 
ſand, they could place no hopes in flight, and therefore 
nothing but vicwry could deliver them from perpetual 
bondage. On the other hand, Agricola, with all the 
force and charms of the Roman eloquence, exhorted 
his ſoldiers to do their duty. Then drawing up his 
army to the beſt advantage, ſpreading them out to make 
their numbers appear greater than they really were, he 
headed them himſelf Galgacus had ranged his men on 
the ſide of a hill, that his whole army might be viſible ar 
once to the Romans, and by that means he expected 
they would be terrified, 2nd decline the battle. Herein 
they were miſtaken ; for the battle was carried on with 
darts, the Britons not caring to quit their poſts. They 
notwithſtanding ſhewed - great ſkill and courage by 
means of their broad fwords and ſhort bucklers, bear- 
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The Britiſh nobles accuſtomed; 
tongue, to which 4 ttſe 


upon them ſhowers of their own 


dying. Night and wearineſs put an end to the chace. 
The unfortranate Britons, both men and women, wan- 
dering about in a deplorable manner, ſpent the night 


in calling their loſt friends, carrying off the 
wounded, in burning their houſes, through deſpair, and 
in ſhiſting from one part to another, not knowing 
where to reſt. Sometimes they confulred with each 
other, and conceived ſome hopes; then again they were 
broken with pity and compaſſion, and oftener with rage 
and madneſs at the ſight of their d wives and 


children, many of whom they butchered themſelves, 


merely becauſe they ſhould not fall into the hands of their 
enemies. This ſignal victory put an effectual ſtop to 
all future reſiſtance ; and Agricc completed the 
conqueſt of the whole iſland. Thus the Britons, after 
forty- two years ſtruggle againſt the moſt powerful 
nation in the world, were ſubdued, and Britain reduced 
into a Roman province. This was completed in the 
fourth year of the reign of the emperor Domitian, 
about one hw:dred and thirty-cight years after the firſt 

ing of Julius Czfar, whence Agricola was recalled 
out of Britain, and cauſed to be poiſoned by Domitian. 

From Agricola to che reign of Adrian, we have but 
a ſlender account of the Britiſh affairs; from which we 
may conclude, that the Britons were permitted to re- 
main in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their liberty. It ma 
= be obſerved in this interval, that the Romans fab. 
ered the Britons to have their own kings, taking a pride 
in having fuch for their ſubjects. Juvenal 3 
Arviragus as king of ſome part of Britain in the reign of 
Domitian. : 

In the firſt year of Adrian, the northern people, con- 
ſifting of Picts, Scots, and Britons, made irruptions into 
the Roman province. Their firſt exploit was to demo- 
liſh ſome of the fortreſſes which had been built by Agri- 
cala between the two Friths. Upon this Julius Severus 
was ſent over, but being fuddenly recalled, made no pro- 
greſs againſt them. The emperor himſelf landed in Bri- 
tain with a large army, and marched towards the north 
with a view to quell the infurgents. Having advanced 
as far as York, he was diverted from his intended con- 
queſt by the deſcription ſome old ſoldiers gave him of 
the country. In hopes therefore of keeping them quiet 
by enlarging their bounds, he delivered up to the Cale- 
domans all the lands which were fituated between the 
two Friths and the Tyne; and at the fame time, to ſecure 
the Roman province from their incurſions, cauſed, in the 
year 123, a mighty wall to be made of wood and earth, 
which extended from the river Eden in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne in Northumberland, being eighty miles in 
length; after this tranſaction he returned triumphantly to 
Rome, where he gaincd the title of Reftorer of Britain, 
which, as a motto, was ſtamped upon his coin. 

Howftrong ſoever this * r of Adrian's might be, 
it did not prevent the inroads dt the Caledomans. When 
the Roman forces were at a diſtance, they began to make 
their uſual irruprions. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
A. D. 139, they broke down the rampart in feveral 
places, and invaded the ſouthern province. Whereupon 
Lollius Urbicus, Antoninus's heutenant, marched againſt 
them, defeated the Brigantes, and raiſed another wall * 
between the Friths of Edinburga and Dunbritton, where 
Agricola had before built his fortreſſes. 

Marcus Aurchus, who fucceeded Antoninus as empe- 
ror of Rome, made Calphurams Agricola governor of 
Britain. He, partly by prudence, and partly by force, 
appeaſcd the northera tumults, and more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed the Roman power in Britain. In this emperor's 
reign, Lucius, a Bnath king, embraced the Chriſtian 


ing off, with amazing dexterity, the darts of the I religion, which had been a long time before plamed in 


Britain 


It has been imagined by many writers, that this wall was built by Severus, though it was in reality built by Lollius Urbicus, 
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Britain, though it had made no great p 

ſent ambaſſadors to Eleutherus, the twelfth biſhop 
Rome, deſiring his aſſiſtance and direction in the in- 
ſtruction of himſelf and his ſubjects in the knowledge of 
the Chriftan faith. Elcutherus gladly embraced the op- 
portunĩty, and inſtructed the two . ambaſſadors (whoſe 
names were Elwan and Medwin) in the firſt 3 bap- 
tizing them, and conſecrating them biſhops ; after whach 
he ſent them back to their own country, where the gol- 

pet flouriſhed under their miniſtration. | 
In the reign of Commodus, A. D. 186, the Caledo- 
nians, taking up arms, furprized the Roman army, de- 
ſtroyed the general, with moſt of his ſoldiers, and ra- 
ed the country. The whole province was in danger 


of being over-run, had not the emperor immediately fent 


over Ulpius Marcellus, who in a ſhort time put an end 
to this dangerous war. He obſerved, that theſe com- 
motions were owing to the want of diſcipline among the 
Romans; and therefore he applied himſelf to reform the 
abuſes which had crept in among them, and happily ſuc- 
ceeded. But notwithſtanding theſe and all his other ſer- 
vices, the emperor ſtripped him of his ent, and 
would fain have deprived him of life. After his depar- 
ture from the iſland, the emperor ſent his favourite Pe- 
rennis, who diſmiſſed the old officers of the army, and 
replaced them with others, who were iy attached to 
> his intereſt. This ſo exaſperated the ſoldiery, that they 
ſent a detachment of fifteen hundred men to accuſe him 
before the emperor of treaſonable praftices. Commo- 
dus, having been jealous of him for ſome time, delivered 
him up to the ſoldiers, who firſt ſcourged, and then exe- 
cuted him upon the ſpot. KISS 
_ Marcellus being lain, the emperor, by letters, ſoli- 
cited Helvius Pertinax to undertake the lieutenancy of 
Britain, A. D. 188, which he accepted. He fi 
the fedition, but not without great 
in a mutiny of the ninth legion, he was left for dead 
among the ſlain. Then deſiring to be diſmiſſed, he was 
ſucceeded by Clodius Albinus ; whom, upon ſome ſuſ- 
2 Commodus recalling, Junius Severus was ſent in 
room. | 


After the death of Commodus, A. D. 195, Pertinax 0 


was made emperor, who reinſtated Albinus in his go- 
vernment; and in this poſt he was continued by Julian. 
Albinus by his liberalities had ſo won the affections of 
the ſoldiers, that after the death of Julian they proclaimed 
him emperor. At the ſame time, Septimius Severus in 
Pannonia, and Peſcennius_Niger in Syria, had the ſame 
honour conferred upon them by their reſpective armies. 
Albinus being deceived by Severus, tranſported his 
troops into Gaul, where he was met by the 
with a numerous army, who immediately gave him bat- 
tle, in which Albinus's forces were defeated, and him- 
ſelf lain T. Not long after this, A. D. 197, Severus 
divided Britain into two governments. The ſouth was 
given to Heraclitus, and Virius had the north, 
bordering upon the. Caledonians, who ſo infeſted him, 
that he was * to purchaſe a peace with money. 
Acſter this treaty Britain remained undiſturbed, until 
the fifteenth year of Severus, when the Caledonians again 
began thelr incroachments, being encouraged thereto by 
the entire neglect of all diſcipline in. the Roman army. 
They had advanced fo far, that the emperor I reſolved 
to go over in perſon with a numerous army, and make a 
thorough conquelt of the north. He carned with him 
his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta: Upon his arrival, 
however, A. D. 209, the Caledonians offered him an 
honourable peace, but he diſdainfully refuſed it; and 
leaving Geta at London to take care of . the ſouthern 
parts, he marched directly with Caracalla towards their 
country, and penetrated even to the very extremity of 
the north, In this expedition, which was performed 


* 


The time of this embaſſy is variouſly related by differen 
authors; Bede ſays, it happened in the year 156 ; Mal 
om in 166; Matth. Weſtmin. 185 ; and others aſſert that it 

appened at ſtill different periods. | 
- + This tranſaction happened near Lugdunum, now Lyons, 


in France, 
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Conſtantius with an army againſt him. Before Conſtan- 


.cus's amiyal, Alectus, the confidential friend of Carau- 
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t Severus was at this time of age, and m 
alicted with the gout. "_ N = 
Ser the Note in p. 23- P i 
his father to be put to death, merely becauſe they did not diſ- 


A, provinces 


inclination was to favour the Chriſtians. 
— theiſland, he came over, 


hi f ehr. 1 4 110 — . | 
— — Fred in wet during the reign of Con. 


in Britain. In a few years he 


| had uſurped any authority, or who. made any op- 
— Some — afterwards he removed his im- 
perial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople, and drawing 
after him many forces from Gaul, Germany, and Bri- 
tain, towards the then ſeat of his empire, he opened a 
way for invaſions and incurſions into the weſtern pro- 
vinces, and laid the foundation not only of the -loſs of 
Britain, but alſo of the ruin of the Roman empire; for 
the better ſeeurity of which, he divided it into four 
præſectures, and theſe into fourteen dioceſes or pro- 
vinces. Britain, one of the dioceſes, was ſubjected to 
the præfect of Gaul, and was, inſtead of the two divi- 
fions made by Severus, divided into three parts, VIZ. 
Britannia Prima, * ſouthern parts of Bri- 
tain, and having the city of London for its capital; Bri- 
tannia Secunda, comprehending that which is now 
called Wales, and having the town of Iſca, now Caer- 
Leon, for its capital; and Maxima Cefarienſis, contain- 
ing all the northern. parts of Britain, and having Ebori- 
cum, how York, its metropolis. This laſt pro- 
vince was afterwards divided into two, viz. Maxima 
Cæſarienſis, and Flauias Cægʒarienſis; but whether Con- 
ſtantine, or ſome ſucceeding emperor made the diviſion, 
authors are not In che reign of Conſtantine, or 
not long after, there were twenty-eight cities in Britain, 
as we are aſſured from Gildas and Bede; all which are 
reaſonably believed to have been 'biſhoprics. In the 
' ninth year of his reign, ſaith Sir Henry Spelman, he 
commanded. a council to be heid at Arles, in France, 
where three Britiſh biſhops were preſent, viz. Eborius, 
biſhop of York, Reſtitutus, bi of London, and 
Adelfius, biſhop of Camelodunim, or Malden. 
Conſtantine hkewiſe called the general council at Nice 
in Bithynia, and wrote to the Britons; as he did to _ 
people, commanding them, to obſerve. the decrees 
that council; .and alto directed his epiſtle to the inhabi- 
tants of Brita, commanding them to burn all Arius“s 
books T. By his will he divided the empire, after his 
death, between his three ſons; Conſtantinus, Conſtantii 


and Conſtans: he was interred at Conſtantinople; and 
his funeral pomp was attended by Conſtantiusꝑ. 

Britain being drained of its forces, as well as other 
Roman provinces, after the removal of the ſeat of the 
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This Conſtantine was undoubtedly the ſon of Conſtantius 

by Helena; but who the was, whether his wife or concubine, 

of what country, whether of Britiin, Mœeſia, or Bithynia, is 


much controverted amongſt authors. Zoſimus, lib. x1. 


was his concubine: but 8 among whom is Eutropius, 
chat he was divorced from 


Briton; and ſome aſſert, that..ſhe was the daughter 
= pe of #6 Aallert, that ſhe was the daugh 


of k 
Nice; 


lis," in memory of Helena,) and that 
was the daughter of Conſtantive E 
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add ** council afſembled by Conſtantine at Nice, is one 


whole Roman empire, againſt the power of all thoſe 


Gratian, who reigned 


us, 


47 3 Bede, lib. 1, c. 6, 31; and Nicephorus, lib. vII. ſay, the | 


c the former, 
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empire to the eaft, was ſo to the terrible ra- 
vages U the Picts and Scots, they were — 4 to 
call in a foreign nation to their aid, who be- 
Aſter the death of Conſtantine, the Roman empire 


was divided between his three ſons, as above mentioned; 


but in a little time Conſtantius became maſter of the 
whole. He ſent into Britain Paulus, a notary, who 
e — inus, the go- 
vernor, though he could not oppoſe him, perſi 

him to uſe his power with more moderation. Paulus, 
in an inſolent manner, told him, that thoſe who found 


fault with his proceeding deſerved to be put in irons as 
rebels to the emperor. The governor at theſe 


words, drew his fword and ſtruck at him, but 


his blow, he turned the point of it againſt his own breaſt, 


and by that means became his own executioner. This 
circumſtance added to the power of the tyrant 
Paulus, who now condemned to death all that oppoſed - 
In the reign of Valentinian, Britain was re- 
duced by the joint attacks of the Picts, Scots, Attacots, 
Francs, and Saxons. Nectaridus, governor of the ſe 
coaſts, was defeated and ſlain, and ſoon after Bucho- 
baudes; general of the, land forces, met with the ſame 
fate. Firſt Severus and then Jovinus were ſent to put a 
ſtop to their ravages, but without ſucceſs. At length 
Theodoſius the Elder, fo called to diſtinguiſh him from 
his ſon, the firft emperor of that name, was deputed ; 
he routed the pillagers in ſeveral encounters, and drove 
them entirely out of the Roman province, having reco- 
vered all their plunder, which he reſtored to the right 


N a —_ part only for the ſoldiers. 


After. this, he repaired ruined cities and caſtles 
and having laid the foundation of a laſting peace, re- 
turned to Rome in the year 368, leaving the care of the 


land to the governors of the five provinces, 

In the reign of Valentinian II, and Gratian, Maximus 
was ſent into Britain, in order to quell an inſurrection of 
the Pitts. Upon his arrival he formed a 2 of di- 
viding the Scots and Picts, whoſe union was the only 
obſtacle to the conqueſt of the whole iſland. To this 
end he perſuaded the Picts to join with the Romans, by 
promiſing them all the lands that ſhould be taken from 
the Scots; Not long after, the Scots being attacked by 
the two united powers, were forced to abandon their 
country, and fly to Ireland and the adjacent iſles. Maxi- 
mus, according to his promiſe, put his allies in poſſeſſion 
of their country, but with 'an intent to ſubdue them in 
their turn. Whilſt he was meditarirlg on theſe matters, 
in conjunction with his brother 
Valentinian, made Theodofius the Y r his partner. 
His choice, though generally applauded, was by Maxi- 
mus conſtrued into a great affront to himſelf, who 
thought he deſerved that honour much better, and there- 
fore reſolved to aſſume the title of emperor. Hereupon 
he took upon himſelf the imperial dignity, in Britain, 
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« of the moſt famous and intereſting events that are preſented 

«to us in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; and yet, what is moſt ſur- 
<,priſing,':there is no part of the hiſtory of the church that has 
« been unfolded with ſuch negligence, or rather paſſed over 
« with ſuch rapidity. The ancient writers are neither agreed 
« concerning the time nor place in which it was aſſembled, the 
« number of thoſe wha fat in council, nor the biſhop who pre- 
«ſided in it. No authentic acts of its famous ſentence have 
« been committed to writing, or, at leaſt, none have been 
« tranſmitted to our times. eaſtern Chriſtiaus differ from 


« all others, both concerning the number, and the nature of 


« the laws that were enacted in this celebrated council. The 
« Jatter mention only twenty canons; but in the eſtimate of 
they amount to a much greater number. It ap- 
« pears, however, by thaſe laws, which all parties have ad- 
« mitted as genuine, and alſo from other authentic records, not 
« only. that Arius was condemned in this council, but that 
« ſome other points were determined, and certain meaſures 
agreed upon, to calm the religious tumults that had ſo long 
« troubled the church.” . Vide Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hi 

tory, cent. 1V. part 11. chap. v. ſec. x11. 1 
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and went into Gai tb hght Gratian. The Roman hiſ- I the Picts and Scots began their hoſtihtirs with greater 
tian w be aflaſfinated as he was fiying into Italy, and 
rhroned, Valentinian II. was hi iſhed, and 


- The Bri 4 | 


man of a cruel and 


« puniſhed by famine and mortality, which at preſent ' 
te very much rage in- our land.” They, however, re- 
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Vortigern, king of the Danmonũ , was choſen chief 
king in 445. | i 
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41 Ha iefreſhed-Hieniſelves a link after 
a he led them. againſt the 


ward as Stamford in Lincolnſhire. In 1 
t chem to e 
. his and Send eter 
into their own country, 
commi an engagement 
joyed at theſe ſuc- 
rs with ſome lands 


1 
— —-„— e in 
. wi Mc with them 

Eſcus and Rowena, the eldeſt fon and niece of 
The arrival of this reinforcement inſpired Vortigern 
and pride ; the Sos bt Hg, 
engiſt, 


Hengiſt had ordered her. to ſtand 
under pretence of doing him 


e 


time, who by 2 gave him to 
e was not infenſible of the honour he did 
Hengiſt perceiving the impre ſſiam Rowena's 
beauty made upon the: king, was refalved to give his 
l no time to cool. He made a certain 
to his mece, which, the filled à golden 
with wine, and + 96 it on her knees to the: k ras. 
« Liever Kyning, Wafs Heal; 
chat . Dear ki . 
he muſt anſwer her in Saxon. looking 
her 1 yg he ſaid, . Drinck Heal; 
* Do you drink the health.” Rowena there- 
T 
who immediately roſe up to ſalute her, which 
Rowena receiving in a very 28 —_— „ and 
making a profound reverence, ew, leaving the 
King full of love and defire. This may be faid to be a 
fatal moment to Britain, as will appear by the ſequel. 
From that time, Vortigern could think of nothing 
but che poſſeſſon of Rowena, and therefore, norwith- 


ith 


not, conrrary to the cuſtom of the Saxons, give 
his nicce to a prince that was already married; adding, 
that he was not entire maſter of Rowena. The amo- 
rous V however, reſolved to ſurmount all diffi- 
culkirs, and began with divorcing his wife, by whom 
be had had ſeveral children; then gave his word, that 
1 —— e her region ; 
1 Was, we 
orſa with the ſovereignty of Rent, wi 
it with Saxons. . This being what the 


—— 


theſe lands lay in Kent: But Nennius 
were in Ca or Lindeſia, Regione. 
Latin names of Lincoln. 
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kept his eyes fixed upon 


better in this and ſeveral other 


the 
r, about fix miles from Grimſby in Lincolnſhire. 


crafty, Saxon wanted, all obſtacles vaniſhed, and the 
enamoured Vortigern vas put in poſſeſſion of the charm- 
ing Rowena. | 

Vorugern beng coamente;dof bis new with, gueady 

ed the affairs of his country, and 

quainted him, that conſpiracies were forming againlt him. 
He alſo adviſed him to ſend for more Saxon troops, tel- 
ling hirn, that thoſe in the iſtand were not ſuſfcient to 
protect him from the malice of his enemies. Vortigern 
thinking the ſcheme a very good one, 12 
ſend for a greater number of Saxons ;- and Hengiit, hav- 
ing obtained his ſent ſor a fleet of forry ſhips, 
which came laden with Saxon forces under the command 
of Octa his brother, who brought his fon Ebuſa along 
with him. Theſe arrived in Britain in the year 452 ; 
and with the Qrcades, then making a 
deſcent on the Picts, forced them to retire northwards, 
and ſeated themſelves in their country, in fuch a manner 
that it was not poſſible to drive them from i, Ar furſt 
they ſettled on the north-ſfide of the Tine caſtwards. Bu 
they quickly advanced towards the ſouth, and drove the 
Britons beyond the Humber. Hengiit, imagining be 
had now nothing to fear from the Britons, threw ott the 
maſk, and told them, that as the Saxon ſoldiers had not 
been paid according to their agreement, he demanded 
the arrears, and declared, won. S Mex wee age Linens 
diately paid, he would do himſelf juſtice. | 

The Britons, ſeeing their danger, began to think f 
freeing chemſelves from their new. acquaintances, and 
accordingly united themſelves under Vortimer, the el- 
deſt ſon of Vo -in the year 453, with a view to 
drive the Saxons out of Britain. The armies of the 
competitors were not long before they met. The Bri- 
tons and Saxons came to an at Eglesford 5. 
in 455 in whieh the former were victorious. Horſa I, 
the brother of and , the younger 
brother of Vortimer, fell in this battle. The fame year 
Hengiſt took upon him the tide of King of Kent. 

Two years after, in 457, mother battle was 
nor Cronmalor newt —— 
timer was entirely defeated, loſing upwards of four thou- 
ſand men, beſides his officers. He reared ta 
London, where he ſhut lümſelf up till he could recruit 


his forces. Daring cis ie Hengitraraged hc com 
try in a 2 terror imo the 


The — thus diſtreſſed, applied to the Armori- 
cans for aſſiſtance; they ſent ten thouſand 
men, with Ambroſius at their head, who all knded ar 
Totneſs in Devonſhire, in 458. The arrival of this ar- 
my was no way plcafing to Vortigern or Vorumer ; for 
= OOO ps ys EP 

crown, under the pecious pretence of defending it. 
As they „% the event. had liked to have 
turned out; for 'Guithlin, of London, and 
Ambroſius, endeavoured to caufe the ruin of Vortigern 
and Vartimer. This was evident from their keeping 
back the Armorican forces, and not fuffering them to 
march. againſt the Saxons: A mutual animofiry took 
place. berween the two and chey ſoon came to 
blows. Their firſt the fame year near 
Ca 5 As it is difficuk, from 
the confuſed accounts of hiſtorians, to know who got the 
we ſhall 
only obſerve, that the civil wars laſted till the year 4655 
during which time the Britons were much weakened, but 


To fo wretched a condition were the 


the Humber, | 


S 
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$ Now Aylesford, in Kent. 
He was buried at Horſted. 
He was buried near Aylesford, where four tones were 


* 


r 3 ns hand 
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ſthrone, but he had a war to 
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ring the life of Vortigern, he being ſtrongiy anzched to 


ax cas. tons bythe. ANT wie OL nth, 5p 
Saxons, abandoned native country. 
In 465 a temporary peace was eſtabliſhed ; but in the 
following year the, war broke out again with redoubled 
The Saxdns obtained the advantage over the 


Hengiſt, inſtead of finding himſelf at the head of af- 
fairs in Britain, which was his intention in purſuing the 
war, was miſerably chagrined when he conſidered, that 
he had gained nothing but a few victones over the Bri- 
tons, without extending his dominions. He now at- 
tempted to accompliſh by „What he was not 
able to do by force: to this end he contnved a plot, 
which by its blackneſs tarniſhed the glory of all his for- 


mer actions. He invited Vortigern to an entertainment, 


which being readily accepted, Vorti 
Saxon. He received them with every mark of eſteem 
and reſpect, and the entertainment he had provided was 


uncommonly fplendid : but towards the concluſion of 


the feaſt the ſcene was changed; and Hengiſt, by giving 
a certain fignal, cauſed the Britiſh nobles to be maſſa- 
cred. Vortigern, however, was preſerved alive; and 


to obtain his liberty, was obliged to deliver up to the 


Saxons a great part of his dominions bordering on Kent, 
which they divided into three counties, and called them 


_ Efiex, Suſſex, and Middleſex: thoſe names are till 


continued. Notwithſtanding this, Hengiſt ravaged the 
neighbour try, and got poileſſion of London, 


Hengilt finding that the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants of his newly acquired territories, had deſerted their 
country, and had joined the Britons, reſolved to call 


more Saxons from 
cordingly, in the year 477, invited Ella, a Saxon gene- 


ral, promiſing him part of the territories Vorti had 
granted him, as an inheritance. Ella therefore em- 
barked from Germany, landed at Whitering, on the 


mne years the Saxons loyed themſelves in re- 
territories with Saxons == 
Germany, and in augmenting their forces. The Bri- 
tons viewed them with an eye of jealoufy and grief, as 
they were not able ta make any oppoſition to them du- 


a. mc —=— 


lt. 


. The celebrated Arthur, at fourteen years of age, made 
his appearance in the Britiſh army under Ambroſius, during 


. this war. © His inclination for arms made him take upon him 


< betimes the profeſſion of a ſoldier, which he never quitted 
during his life. He ſucceeded Gorloiis, his father, to the 
kingdom of Danmonium in 467. He was no ſooner on the 
i on againſt Howel, king 
® of Areclute, in the neighbourhood of Scotland. This prince 
is faid, out of envy to the glory Arthur had acquired, to en- 
© ter into an alliance againſt him with the Saxons in the north. 
But Arthur was ſo far from his reputation, that he very 
* much increaſed it, by driving him̃ to the iſle of Mona, where, 
giving him battle, he ſlew him with his own hand. He was 
© then about eighteen years old. We fhall find him hereafter 
© {i2nalizing himſelf by actions more glorious, as well as more 
<« beneficial to his country.” —Rapin, book 11. 

+ The tragical death of Vortigern happened in the 
485, after 2 troubleſome reign of forty years. He had three 
fons by his firft wife, Vortimer, Catigern, and Paſcentius. B 
his 3 — he debauched, he had a ſon named val. 
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to his aſſiſtance, and ac- 


tons in practice. Vortigern fled to Wales, where he, 
ſhut himſelf up in a caſtle. Ambrofws hid ficge to the 
ſtrong hold, and the caftle, whether by accident, or by 
the engines of the beſiegers, took fire, was burnt to aſhes, 


fore ſhut himſelf up in his ſortreſſes till freſh 
nved from Germany. Hengift did not Ive to ice the 
end of this war, for he died in the year 488, aged abour 
fixty-nine years, of which he had paſſed tharty-cane in 
Britain, and thirty-three on the throne of Ken 4. 

After Ella's defeat Eſcus had been ſent into the north, 
to aſſiſt Ota and Ebuſa againſt the Britons ; but as ſoon 
as he received intelligence of the, death of his father 
Hengiſt, he haſtened to Kent to take poſſeſſiom of the 
kingdom. Ambrofius, in the mean time, omitted no 
opportunity which might tend to the 1 of his 
victory. He retook London, Mincheſter, and Lin- 
coln ; but Eſcus, who had no inchnanon for war, fought 
rather the enjoyment of his kingdom in peace, than the 
attempt to retake the above 

In the year 491 Ella C, having gained ſome advan- 
tages over the Britons, aſſumed the title of King of 
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tus, who paſſed his life in a monaſtery, where he was diftin- 
guiſhed for his piety. | ; 

t Some Britiſh or Welſh writers tell us, Hengiſt was taken 
priſoner and beheaded by the Britons. But the Saxons uni- 
mouſly aſſure us he died a natural death. Befides Kent, Ex, 
and Middleſex, he was in poſſeſſiom of ſome hands in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where he built Caftor. The Saxons the 
Humber ackno him for their fovercign; he left 
two ſons, Eſcus, who ſucceeded him, and Audoacger, who 


MLS CONS. 

$ Ella was monarch or general of the Saxons in the 
room of Hengiſt. For it muſt be obſerved, that alibouga 
Hengiſt was only king of Kent, yet was he confdered alio 28 


; 
; 
* 
f 
[ 
1 
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captain - general, accountable only to the Conventien ef the 
States. This cuftom the Saxons continued in Britain, and 
always elected a general, whom fome writers fü mach, 
becauſe he was head over feveral Kings. ; 
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Sur, f e. the South Sams. Thas the fecond 


Su Kingdom was Hh conczined the coun- 
tics of Suſſex and Surncy.. 

In tbe pear 495 Cendack „ am ſoldier, 
— 
Irmam with fire veſſcs, and 2 confierable quantity 
Saum folders. By warms he obtained a 
camnfidkerable | of land om the fea coalt. 

In 501 Porta, with 2 neanforcement of Saxons, ar- 
nved at Portland , which received its name from him. 
Thus the Saxon forces were greatly augmented, while 
n Arthur, now much 
the affine of his country, apphed 


fimare barrle, encore chem. He don wear in quit of 


Cerdick, who was at that time Lincoln. He 
fon came up with and furprized hum, obiging Cerdick 
m hazard a battle, which, an the event, proved fatal to 
the Saxons. 

The Saxons, fearing let Ard fhoukd. overcome 
them, and drive them from ther Eur ments, united all 
Them forces, and made Cenchek general of the whole 
army}. The Britons wert mot fd fpeftarors of theſe 
tranfactions; for they greatly augmented] the number of 
them traops. Ambros, though mach advanced in 
years, put himfctf at the head of the Britons, and ad- 
vanced towards Cerdick d, who had mo idea of retreat- 
. and pur hem to the ror: But 
ther made —— Comick, Cenkick's fon, 
ring had the fame: 
-the Ern, inſtead of 
frus in the flank, and by that witc comdutt gave 
time to rally his troops and complete the victory, by an 
ue Aerefete Mike, 

Ambrofmus, vexed 10 foc the wittory fnatched out of 
his hands, did all he could to me.] the fight. Not- 
withitanding his age and mfinmmcs, be threw himſelf 

his cnermes, im ardcr wu anumate his troops by 
has Bur theic cus fErwrd only to crown 
has zlorous Efe with an honourable dran. The fucceſs 
of taar day was, by the public of his 
farther, arributed to Cennck. This banic was fought 
m 508, near 2 place, called by the Saxons, Cerdick's- 
Ford |. 
Arthur was defied monarch in the room of Ambro- 
, being crowned at Cacrlcan. After his coronation, 
he marched the Northumbruazm Saxons, and de- 
feared them on the banks of the rer Ribbrope in Lanca- 
ſhare. and Colgrim, im the mean time, in- 
vaded his territones in the wellt, whereupon he marched 
2vamft chem, and routed thew anmy mear Cadbury, in 
Commall **. 

Ceardick | been reinfarced wick fret 
„ 25 well as from Ger- 
mary, kid fiege ro Bath. Buldulplh and Colgrin having 
joimed him alſo with. their rncemamg troops, his army 
was fo that he waſhed the Bowons would attempt 
to oppoſe him. He had has defwe. Arthur, refolving 
m hazard al to fave that adwanced and gave him 
bane, winch proved the bloadbcit dt bad ever been 

berween the two matioms. It lifted from noon 
ol mob, without any vitibic to either fide. 


* 


* From thi AE LR 
the mal- hn, el gut Sn to Edward the 
amd m the female, Sn as Bd ode le ee the 
on the tance. Cerdick was the wum im à direct line from 
Waden, the root of all the princiqull families of the Saxons. 
He was famous alio jor founding 2 
reſt im the end became flubjet, and 
looked upon, H not as the fuk, at leaf as 
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he is to be 


of: 


to Which all the 
f the principal 


the fight. The Saxons during the night, poſted thern- 
ſelves on a little hill, called Banneſdown, which both 


fides had neglected to do the day before, though of 
great importance to them. As ſoon as it was light, 
Arthur, ſeeing how matters ſtood, was reſolved to 
diſlodge them from their advantagebus poſts, which he 
effected after a long and obſtinate fight. The Britons, 
animated by the preſence and valour of their king, and 
perceiving the Saxons, in retreating down the hill, had 
put themſelves in ſome diſorder, upon therm ftill 
more vigorouſly, and routed them - entirely. They 
gained a moſt complete victory. Baldulph and Colgrin 
were both ſlain, and Cerdick, with the remainder of 
his army, retired to a place where he might be out of 
danger of being attacked. 

The Picts, who were in alliance with the Samen, 
finding Arthur was at a great diſtance from their coun- 
try, and knowing that Hoel lay ſick at Areclute, re- 
ſolved to beſiege that town, with a view to take. the 
king of Armorica priſoner. Arthur receiving informa- 
tion of the ſiege, marched with all poſſible expedition 26 
the affiſtance of his nephew. He compelled the Pitts 
to retire to their own country, and ravaged it from one 
end to the other ff. During this expedition died 
Gueniver the wife of Arthur, who was buned in the 
county of Angus in Scotland. Shottly after Hoel re- 
turned to Armorica, the victory of Badon | Bath I having 
ſecured Arthur, for ſome time, from any incurſions of 
the Saxons. 

In 512 Eſcus, king of Kent, died, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Octa. Two years after died Ella, king of 
Suſſex, and monarch of the Saxons, having enlarged 
his narrow territories at the expence of the Britons, 
during a reign of twenty-three years. His two eldeſt 
ſons having been ſlain at — 9 Ciſſa che 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Suſſex; but the mo- 
narchy of the Saxons was conferred on Cerdick. 

In 514 freſh ſupplies arrived from Germany under 
the conduct of Stuff and Withgar, Cerdick's nephews; 
whereupon he again took the field, and committed 
_ devaſtations in the country of the Britons. Not- 

this reinforcement Arthur vigorouſly op- 
pap this formidable enemy. After ſeveral battles, in 
which victory was ſometimes on the fide of the Britons, 
and ſometimes on that of the Saxons, Cerdick, in 319, 
gained fo complete a victory over the Britons, as made 
Arthur deſpair of ever diſlodging the Saxons from their 
poſſeſſions in Britain. Peace was now concluded be- 
tween the two contending and Arthur furren- 
dered to Cerdick, Hampſhire and — which 
entirely fatisfied the Saxon. Of theſe he founded the 
kingdom of Weſſex, and was crowned at Wincheſter 
twenty-three years after his arrival in Britain. 

From the peopling of Eſſex and Middleſex with 
Saxons and Jutes, in the time of Hengiſt, they had 
been governed by a deputy under the king of Kent; 
but in 527, Erchenwm, who was deſcended om 
Woden, aſſumed the title of king of Eflex. He was 
governor under Octa king of Kent. 

About this time, multitudes of Angles, under the 
conduct of twelve chiefs all of equal authority, but whoſe 
names, except that of Uffa, are unknown, landed on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Britain, where continually advancing 
towards the weſt, they compelled the 'Britons to aban- 
don the country along the eaſtern ſhore, The Angles 
Bd ty of ſending from time to 
time for freſh colonies from —— by the means of 
whom they founded the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles. But as 
their firſt chiefs aſſumed not the title of kings, the beginning 


„ 
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+ Rapin. 


5 The Saxon chiefs were Eſcus, king of Kent, Ella, king 
of Suſſex, Cerdick, Porta, and thoſe belonging to the northern 


Saxons. 


Arthur had been detached with a ſtrong party in queſt of 
Nied and Colgrin, and coming to an engagement with 
victory over 


rand forces in Cornwall, he obtained a 
— in Hampſhire, ** Rapin. ++ Gal. Mon. lib. a 
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ul and conduft af bs fm Cam, who always 
axccanpancd him, obancd n fn worry in Buck- 
fir, ac 2 place cala Cenicit's Lega, now 


=o With, Berkfhrg, Dovanfing,, ant Dorſct- 
4a. by winch means Cerdict's dommuns: became the 
exar pocffions to all thafg Saxons wie wauld come to 
mum; ad forth After gig lbuntbed] veſſels, with 
— and Furs, were fcen an ths auaits,, fo» that he 
2» ks commamen. Cerdick dim wm dr year 534, 

mr years aber his arri un Immim, and fixteen 


Ampics,, by bis fon Cenncs. The flame year died 
ing of Ken, who was ume by his fon 
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® Thus crixhratei proce was born t Iimhgol in Corn- 
wall,, im u a 453 ani di, . ahne mired in 542. 
He was hum in ti y at Glkttomibury,, by the fide of 
Gumizer ls from wife. He hai twp atiers af the fame 
mames, tt fir diet in the country aff tte Hits, and the third 
grail fill m bm By this haft he hui finn called Noem, 
Camrnftmon his coun the fon uf Caitoy, ant! gramifbr of Am- 
amutlt be waizrftaod only of Damnonium, ffim ti monarchy of 
az finunt} wink awd entire in Glittoibuny manaftery in the 
ten mu, en: whereof only Eri mul. We have the 
mans f exit of bis arms in the ancwn Romances. His 
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an un caunty of land, im daſſt ſflips ar veſſels 
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Fray #hmyje in 2 um, 117777 te 
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Arthur, having been abſent four years, returned to 
Britain in 53g, and found the affairs of his kingdom in 
+ very dangerous ſituation. Modred was in poſſeſſion 
of his throne, and in ſtrict alliance with the Saxons, 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport the uſurper. Arthur, 
however, though borne down with age, and almoft deſ- 
titute of friends, reſolved to undertake the regaining of 
his kingdom, as well as the revenging himſelf on the 
perfidious Modred. Upon this reſolution ſeveral 
officers and ſoldiers enliſted under the banner of their 
lawful prince, and he, with his ſmall army, engaged 
Modred, who had been reinforced with Saxons and 
Picts. In this battle, which happened in 337, Arthur 
loft Galvan and Anguſel, two princes of his blood, who 
had faithfully adhered to him both in proſperity and in 
adverſity. Notwithſtanding this, Arthur gained a com- 
plete and ſignal victory. This war laſted ſeven years, 
during which Arthur was generally victorious, but could 
not entirely overcome his antagoniſt. The laſt battle was 
fought in 542, on the banks of the river Cambalone 
near Camelford in Cornwall; and in which the uncle and 
nephew ruſhed upon each other with impetuoſity: 
Modred was ſlain on the ſpot, afid Arthur, being mortally 
wounded, was carried to Glaſtonbury, where he diedin the 
ninety-firſt year of his age, having been ſeventy-ſix 
years inured to arms *. 

As ſoon as the news of Arthur's death was known in 
Germany, Ida, an Angle, embarked on board forty 
veſſels a vaſt quantity of his own countrymen, and landed 
at Flamborough in Yorkſhire, then in poſſeſſion of the 
Northumbrian Saxons, who received them as friends. 
Ida, upon his arrival, finding the inhabitants willing to obey 
him, was crowned king of Northumberland. This was 
the fifth kingdom founded by the Anglo-Saxons. Ida 
built the city of Bebbanburgh in Northumberland, in 
honour of his queen, whoſe name was Bebba. This city 
was ſome years afterwards deſtroyed ; and the caſtle of 
Bamborough only remains f. 
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and the other return to alarm the caſtle. Whoever brings the 
firſt notice of any ſhip or veſſel being in diſtreſs, is entitled to 
a premium, in proportion to the diſtance from the caſtle; and 
if between twelve o'clock at night and three o'clock in the 
morning, the premium to be double. 

III. A large flag is hoiſted when there is any ſhip or veſſel 
ſeen in diftreſs upon the Fern Iflands, or Staples, that the ſuf- 
ferers may have the ſatisfaction of knowing their diſtreſs is 
perceived from the ſhore, and that relief will be ſent them as 
ſoon as poſſible. In caſe of bad weather, the flag will be kept 
up, a gun fired morning and evening, and a rocket thrown up 
every night from the north turret, till ſuch time as relief can 
be fent. Theſe are alſo ſignals to the Holy Iſland fiſhermen, 


who, by the advantage of their ſituation, can put off for the 


iflands at times when no boat from the main land can get over 
the breakers, Premiums are given to the firſt boats that put 
off for the iſlands, to give their aſſiſtance to ſhips or veſſels in 
diſtreſs, and proviſions and liquors are ſent in the boats. 

IV. A bell on the fouth turret will be rung out in ev 
thick fog, as a ſignal to the fiſhing boats; and a large wivel. 
fixed on the eaſt turret, will be fired every fifteen minutes, as 
a ſignal to the ſhips without the iſlands. | 

V. A large weather-cock is fixed on the top of the flag-ſtaff 
for the uſe of the pilots. 

VI. A large ſpeaking-trumpet is provided, to be uſed when 
ſhips are in diſtreſs near the ſhore, or are run aground. 

VII. An obſervatory, or watch-tower, is made on the eaſt 
turret of the caſtle, where a perſon is to attend every morning 
at day-break during the winter ſeaſon, to laok out if any ſhips 
be in diſtreſs. 

VIII. Maſters and commanders of ſhips or veſſels in diſtreſs 
are defired to make ſuch ſignals as are uſually made by people 
in their melancholy ſituation. 

Aſſiſtance, ſtores, and proviſions, prepared at Bambrough 

Caſtile for ſeamen, ſhips, or veſſels, wrecked or driven aſhore 

'on that coaſt or neighbourhood. | | 

I. Rooms and beds are prepared for ſeamen, ſhip-wrecked, 
who will be maintained in the caſtle for a week (or longer, 
according” to circumſtances), and during that time be found 
with all manner of neceſſaries. | 

II. Cellars for wine and other liquors from ſhip-wrecked 
veſſels, in which they are to be depoſited for one year, in order 
to be claimed by the proper owners. 

III. A ſtore-houſe ready for the reception of wrecked goods, 
cables, rigging, and iron. A beok is kept for a—_— - 

1 


2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ing 
repulſcd with great lu ncar Sakſbury in Wilſhire. - ; 
In 555 the deo fons of Modred, with the aſſiſtance Crida, of the race of Woden. This r 
the Saxons, amtcmpeacd to dcthrone Conſtantine, to whom f advanced towards the inland parts of the 
And had bequeathed his kmngdom um; drove the Britons before him wherever he 
but Conan, who was well 


purſacd them w Glaſtonbury, n proviſions for ſuch multitudes quickly compelled them 
the arms of the abbot, who interceded for his gueſts in | to furrender at diſcretion. Being unable to defend them- 
ak ſcives againſt theſe new . invaders, the Britons took the 
Ida, king of Nortlamberind, died in 559, after he reſolution of leaving their country, and flying into Cam- 

. North- | bra the river Severn. Their flight left Crida 

in of all the country lying between the Hum- 


of theſe conqueſts the kingdom of Mercia, the ſeventh 
Saxon kingdom, was. founded: it was much larger and 
more conſiderable than any of the others. Crida was 
crowned the ſame year. | 


to the monarchy of the Saxons. : | 
In 564 dird Hermenrick, king of Kent, and was CHAP. Iv. 
facceeded in his dommon by his fon Echelbert. | 

Uta, e The State of Britain after the ft of England by the 
Angics t, ned in 571, the title of king of the Eaſt Saxons. A general Account of the various Kingdoms 

: this was forty years after his arrival in Britain. which compoſed the Saxon Heptarchy, A general 
Thus the fixth kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons was View of the Heptarchy. 
formed. Uſa diced m 578, and left his crown to Tinl, 1 K 
his fon. T may be readily imagined, that the revolution 
i i cauſed by the conqueſts of the Anglo-Saxons in Bri= 
tain, introduced a new appearance on the affairs of the 
iſland. The names of towns and provinces were 
changed; and the country itſelf divided in a different 
manner from what it had been by the Romans. 

The whole iſland was now divided into ſeveral king- 
doms, and ſhared among four different nations, viz. 
The Britons, or Welſh, the Scots, the Pitts, and tl. : 

ons. The weſt and ſouth-weſt parts were 
inhabited by the Britons ; the north parts were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Picts and Scots, ſeparated from the Eng- 
hih by the nvers Eſk and Tweed, and the mountains 
between thoſe two rivers. The Picts were on the caſt, 
and the Scots on the welt ſide ; the mountain of Grantz- 
baine being their common boundary. The Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes, comprehended under the general 
Es a tumcly flop were put to his proceedings.” name of Engliſh, had conquered all the ſ>uthern parts 
Aidan, upon by the intreaties of the Britons, || of Britain, and poſſeſſed that part of the iſland which was 

- * contained between the ih Channel on the ſouth, a 
little beyond Severus's wall on the north, Wales on the 
weſt, and the German Ocean on the eaſt. This part 
was divided into ſeven kingdoms, of which the Saxons 
and Jutes had four, viz. Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, and Wel- 
ſex ; the Angles alone had two, viz. Mercia, and Eaſt 
Anglia; but in Northumberland the Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes, were mixed together. | 

We are now to begin with a new body of people, and 
with a new ſtate and government of the land, which in- 
troduced a general change of names, of language, of 
cuſtoms, of laws, of arms, of diſcipline, of poſſeſſion, 
of titles, of religion, and even of the whole face of na- 
ture, throughout the nation, Upon which account we 


kinds of tumber and other wrecked goods, giving the marks {| which may occaſionally be joined together, when a greater 
and deſcription of cach, with the date when they came on ſhore. is required, LN 
IV. Four pair of fcrews for raiſing flips that are ſtranded, II. Whenever any dead bodies are caſt on ſhore, coffans, 
in order wo their being repaired —Tamber, blocks and tackles, &c. will be provided gratis, and alſo the funeral expences paid. 
handſpokes, cables, rapes, pumps, and iron, ready for the uſe Truuty- Houſe, Newcafile-upon-Tyne, Dec. 24, 1771- 
F veils. 


of ſhip-weeecked We, the er, &c. of this Houſe, the Truſtees to 
N. B. Bui, if taken to be paid for at prime-coft. make their humane intentions public. | | | 
large rings and fwives, made on By order, Tnouas AUBONE, Sec. 
* He lett iſſue twelve ſons, half by wives, and half by cone 
— 4 — *the name of Gwalliſh, or Walliſh, to, 
gav name or 
Cambria; hence Much about the fame time the 


Saxons th one conſent, 1 — in ge- 
— of England, i. e. the Country of the Angles. 


governed by 
of theſe kingdoms l 
the reader's caſe, it will be necefiary to grve a general 
account of cach till the time of Egbert, the firſt ſupreme 
monarch of this nation. 

The firſt of the ſeven kingdoms was that of KENT, 


of Kent, and probably ſome part of Hampſhire, and 
K. of ſeventeen kings, ſour P 


823, continuing 368 
, and ſometimes 
The fecond R 


was that of the SOUTH- 
SAXONS, which conſiſted of the two counties of Suſ- 
under the power 


ſex and Surrey ; and this being moſtly 


' SAXONS, conſiſting of fix counties, VIZ. Devonſtare, 
Dorſerſhi - 


Somerſerſhire, Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, and 
Barkſhire, beſides Cornwall, which was afterwards add- 


red, Sigtbert, Cenwalf, and Brithric. This ki 


was founded in the year 519, and continued nll the 
time of Egbert; its royal ſeat being Ventceaſter, now 


Wrnchefter. 
was that of the EAST- 


The fourth 
SAXONS, whick conſiſted of the two counties of Eſſcx 
and Middleſex, with the ſouth part of Hertfordſture, 
being generally tributary to Kent and Mercia, and had 
a ſucceſſion of thirteen kings, two Pagans, and deven 
Chriſtians, viz. Erchenwin, Sledda, Sabert, Sexred cum 
Fratre, Sigebert the Little, Sigebert the Good, Swithelm, 
Sigher cum Sebba, Sighard cum Senofrid, Offa, Scol- 
red, and Swithred. This kingdom was founded in the 
year 527, and ended in 747, continuing two hundred 
and twenty years; its royal jeat being London. 

The fifth kingdom was that of NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, which conſiſted of and of fix coun- 
dies, viz. Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, and Northumberland, with part of Scot- 
land as far as Edinburgh Frith. For above a hundred 
years this kingdom was divided into two, namely, Ber- 
mcia in the north, and Deira in the ſouth, and had a 
ſucceſſion of twenty - one kings, beſides five in Deira, 
four Pagans, and ſeventeen Chriſtians, viz. Ida, Alla, 
Edetric, Edelfrid, Edwin, Oſwald, Ofwy, Egirid, Al 
frid, Ofred, Kenred, Ofric, Ccobwulf, Eadbert, Ofulf, 
Erhelwald, Alured, Ethelred, Alfwold, Ofrea, and 


Echelred. This kingdcm was founded in the year 347, 


No. III. 


THE SAX ON HEPTARCHY. : 


| 33 
and ended in 792, continuing two hundred and forty-five 
years, an interregnum of thirty-three years after ; 
us royal feat being the city of York. | 

The fixth kingdom was that of the EAST- 
ANGLES, which conſiſted of the three counties of Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and had a ſucceſſion of 
fourteen kings, four P „ and ten Chriſtians, viz. 
Uſﬀa, Tiil, Redwald, Eorpwald, Sigebert, Egric, 
Ama, Emelherd, Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwald, Beorne, 
Etheired, and Ethelbert. This kingdom was founded 
in the year 575, and ended in 792, continuing two hun- 
dred and ei years; its royal ſeat being Domoc or 
Dummoc, now Dunwich in Suffolk, and ſometimes St. 
Edrand”s-Bury. 1 | 

The ſeventh and laſt kingdom was that of MERCTA, 
which confifted of Angles, and of ſixteen coun- 
Bes, viz. Glouceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Worceſter- 
fre, Wz2rmckſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, North- 

we, Lincolnſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Bed- 
fordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Scatfor dſhire, 
Shroptkire, Notinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, and Cheſhire, 
befades part of Hertfordſhire, and had a ſucceſſion of 
fifteen Kings before the reign of Egbert, and fix after, 
four Pagans, and ſeventeen Chriſtians, viz. Crida, 
Wibbe, Ceorl, Penda, Peada, Wulfer, Ethelred, Ken- 
dred, Cealred, Ethelbald, Beornred, Offa, Egfrid, 
Kennlf, Kenelm, Beornwulf, Ludecom, Withlaf, Ber- 
ml, Burtred, and Ceolwulf. This kingdom was found- 
a in the year 585, and ended in 874, continuing two 
hundred and eighty-nine years; its royal ſeat being Lin- 
can. Tbis eftabliſhment of the ſeven kingdoms is ge- 
nerally called by the name of the HEPTARCHY, of 
whach we are now to treat. 

By the ey nag is to be underſtood the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, as 
ururd ino one body and one ſtate. The bond of this 
union Was their monarch, or rather commander in chief. 
He was chaſen by the unanimous conſent of the kings 
of the feven kingdoms, and inveſted with certain privi- 
leges, the nature and number of which we are altogether 
unacquamird with. Beſides their monarch, they had 
alſo, as the center of the Heptarchical government, the 
Wutena-Gemot, or General Aſſembly, compoſed of the 
principal members of the ſeven kingdoms, or their de- 
pics In this aſſembly, the affairs relating to the na- 
non in general were debated and regulated. Each king- 
dom kkewife had its own peculiar convention, or parha- 
ment, fimilar to thoſe of the United Provinces of Hol- 
End. Notwi ing the conventions of each king- 
dom, every one was obliged to ſubmit to the determi- 
nations of the general aſſembly. Such was the form of 
government in the Heptarchy ; but as times and cir- 
cumftances often 1 in the beſt formed 
cunſſimioms, the ambition or reſtleſſneſs of their kings, 
did not ſuffer the Anglo-Saxons to remain long in that 
umon their mode of government would lead us to ima- 

inc. Thoſe princes who were the moſt powerful, fre- 
— took the ad e of their 55 to 
chemſelves. Hence thoſe frequent wars 
among thera, that ended in the ſubverſion of the Hep- 
tarchy, and their ſubjection under one. 
Another fource of their wars, was the ambition of 
their monarchs, who, not content with the privileges an- 
nexcd to their dignity, were for ſtretching them higher. 
Had thoſe hiftorians who have treated of the Heptarchy, 
given us an exact account of the prerogatives of the 
menarch, we ſhould have been able to form ſome judg- 
ment on the cauſes of the wars on this head. But as 
they have only marked the time and ſucceſs, without 
tranſmitting to us the reaſons or motives of them, the 
hiſtory, by this means, is rendered imperfect ; ſince the 
Anm give us only the bare relation of facts, without 
manner of connection. All we can gather from 
them B, that the Anglo-Saxon kings were naturally 
very reftle's and troubleſome. But this character is not 
peculiar to them, for in the following ages there has 
been no greater union among the princes of Europe. 

Beſides cheſe wars, to 3 the Annaliſts have co 

confine 
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confined themſelves, there were no doubt, many other 
events, that would have embelliſhed and enhyened their 
hiſtories. Bur unluckily theſe writers were all monks, 
who paid no attention to any thing but the foundations 
of monaſteries, and the privileges granted to the clergy 


In doing this, they could not — ger min 
that there were in England ſeven different ; 


- whoſe kings founded particular monaſteries, and endowed 


them with large revenues and immunities. By this 


means they were induced to write a kind of hiſtory of 


the Heptarchy, in order to make appear the foundation 
of their rights. But as this was their only aim, they 
have given us little elſe beſides the ſucceſſion of the 
kings 1n the ſeveral kingdoms. Thus 1s all the 
aſſiſtance we have towards an hiſtory of the Heptarchy, 


the main matter whereof relates to affairs of religion ; of 


which it will be neceſſary to ſay a few words. 

When the Saxons arrived m England, they were all 
Pagans. Their converſion began in 597, with the 
kingdom of Kent, by Auſtin, a Benedictine monk, and 
ended in 653 with the kingdom of Mercia, by the mi- 
niſtry of miſſionaries from Northumberland. During 
the fifty-ſix years which were taken up in propagating 
the Goſpel, it happened that in ſome of the ſeven kmg- 


doms, Chriſtianity, after its firſt eſtabhiſhment, was ſo 
rooted out, that it was again to be as if it had 


never been known. This was the caſe in the kingdoms 


; of Eſſex, Northumberland, and Eaſt-Angha. So that 


there was in England all all the whole was con- 


verted, a mixture of Chriſtians and Idolaters ; ſome of 


the kingdoms being converted to Chriſtianity, whilſt 


others remained in Paganiſm ; neither were the inhabi- 


tants of every part of the ſame kingdom converted at the 
ſame time. | | 

Auſtin preached to the Saxons in Kent, Mellitus to 
the Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Biri- 
nus to the Weſt-Saxons, Wilfred to the South-Saxons, 
Felix to the Eaſt-Angles, and the Northern Monks to 
the Mercians. Theſe not all with the fame 


alike in all places. However, about fixty years after 
the coming of Auſtin, all England was converted. 

We may here obſerve, that the Monks took eſpecial 
care to inſpire the Anglo-Saxons with a reverence for 
monaſteries, ' and the monaſtic hfe. They wrought 


much on the minds of the kings and grandees in this 


reſpect, ſo that in the courſe of two hundred years, from 
the converſion of the Engliſh to the ſubverſion of the 


. Heptarchy, the number of monaſtenes which were 


founded, and the immenſe riches which-the Monks ac- 
quired, are altogether incredible. The religion incul- 
cated by the monks, ſeemed to conſiſt wholly in ennch- 
ing themſelves, and abſolute perfection in embracing a 
monaſtic life. So bigoted were the Saxon converts, 
that even kings and queens, princes and princeſſes, 
ſtripped themſelves of all their worldly glory, and paſſed 
the remainder of their days in a monaſtery ; ſome to ex- 
piate their enormous crimes, others as beheving it the 
readieſt way to ſalvation. The monks, 1 
dily umagined, ſuffered no opportunity to ſhp, in whi 
ier ight be kept up: 
they loaded with praiſes thoſe who ref to offer 
ſuch ſacrifices to God, and fainted Aker God he 
pious diſpoſitions. 5 


HA. V. 


The Monarchy of the Engliſh Saxons, from the Eſta- 
bliſhment of. King Egbert, to the Beginning of the 
NY of the Danes in England, under King 

anute. 


EGBERT. 


| LFAVING arrived at the end of the Saxon. Hep- 


11 tarchy, we ſhall now get into ſame degree of or- 


der, and from the tranſactions of a many-headed go- 
| | » founded and* 
erected by the policy and power of king Egvert, who 


vernment, to thoſe of an united 


Some place his death in 836. 


HISTORY, OF ENGLAND. 


months, and in the year 838 *, 


began his reign. over the Weſt Saxons in the year 800 
and finiſhed his conqueſt of England in 827 or 828, 
from which period his title of King of England is to 
be dated. | | 
The Picts and Scots being driven back to their 
country, and the Britons having betook themſelves to 
the weſtern parts of the iſland, ſeemed to promiſe a 
firm and laſting peace to England. This tran- 
uillity, however, was but of ſhort duration; for 
rs nee a6: on the thoine ebee be and 
his ſubjects were alarmed by the invaſions of the Danes, 
who greatly infeſted the Britiſh coaſts ; but as their 
deſign was not to make conqueſts, they contented them- 
ſelves with in e e eee near 
the ſhore, and then returning to their ſhips again. 
In 833, the Danes made another * — upon the 
iſland, and landed at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, where 
Ke 1 him- 
ſelf, who did not entirely defeat his enemies: they, 
however, embarked on board their ſhips, and left the 
iſland. In this battle Herefrid and Wigferth, two 
Saxon biſhops, were ſlain, as alſo Dudda and Oſmund, 
two Saxon + commanders. Two years afterwards, in 
83c, theſe unwelcome gueſts returned again, with a 
very powerful army ; and joined in league with the 
Corniſh Britons. Egbert marched againſt them, and 
them near Hengiſt-dun, (now Hengſton-Hill) 
in Cornwall, where he obtained a complete victory over 
them, and freed his kingdom at that time from theſe 
n!! Ä 
At a reign of thirty-ſix years and ſeven 
ar B: Egbert reſigned his foul 
into the hands of his Maker, and was buried at Win- 


cheſter. He was ſucceeded by his only fon 


ETHELWULP IH, 


WHO aſcended the throne on the fourth of February, 
838. This prince received his education in the mo- 
naſtery of Wincheſter, which gave riſe to the opinion, 
that he was a monk, or biſhop of Wincheſter. Be this 
as it may, he began his reign by making a partition of 
his dominions, delivering over to his eldeſt ſon, 
Athelſtan, the new-conquered provinces of Eſſex, Kent, 
and Suſſex. Soon after his aſcenfion, a Daniſh fleet, 
conſiſting of thirty-three veſſels, appeared on the Eng- 
liſh coaſt, and landed at Southampton; but they were 
beat back to their ſhips by Wolfhere, the governor of 
the neighbouring county. The fame year Æthelhelm, 
governor of Dorſctſhire, obtained a victory, after a very 
obſtinate t, over another band of Danes. In 
the year 840, the Danes landed again on the coaſt of 
Weſſex. The two armies met at Charmouth, where a 
dreadful battle enſued, in which the Engliſh were 
defeated. | 

Andred, king of Northumberland, died in 841, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelred. h 

Roderic, ſirnamed Mawr, (i. e.) the Great, was 
then * of Wales. This prince attacked Berthulph, 
king of Mercia, with great ſucceſs. Ethelwulph went 
in perſon into Mercia, to ftop the progreſs of the Welſh 
prince. He ſaw the dangerous conſequence of ſuffering 
the Welſh to retake any part of the country the Engliſh 
had conquered from them; and therefore joined his 
forces with thoſe of the king of Mercia, When 
Roderic found Ethelwulph engaged in the quarrel, he 
deſiſted from his enterprize, and ſued for peace; which 
It was no hard matter to obtain, both the ſovereign and 
his vaſſal deſiring only to live in eaſe and quiet. This 
lame Roderic leſt three ſons, among whom he ſhared 
tus dominions, which by that means were divided into 
the three kingdoms of Venedotia, Demetia, and Powis. 

In 845, the Danes having made another deſcent on 


{| the iſland, the earls Enulph and Oſric, with biſhop 


Alſtan, gave them battle near the river Parret, in 
Someriet{hire, and gained fo ſignal a victory over them 
that England remained unmoleſted by theſe pirates for 
ſome years. They returned, however, in 8 51, and 
landed on the coaſt of Weſſex, where they ravaged the 

. 8 country, 
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were urning to their ſhips with the booty, they 
ſurprized by earl Ceorle, Ethelwulph's general, who 
feared them 


them, with an intent to engage them; The 
3 being met, a terrible battle enſued, in which ſo 
ſlaughter was made among the Danes, that 


Okeley, ſo that, 25 preſumed, he did not long ſurvive 

that memorable victory. F 
Both by the Apollon and education of Ethehrulph, 
he was extremely addicted to religion; inſomuch that 
he granted to the church the tithes of all his domi- 
nions . In the year 853 his religious zeal prompted 
him to ſend his youngeſt ſon Alfred to R he being 
veneration 


only five years of As he had a great 

for this child, he imagined that the Pope's bleſſing would 
be ratified in Heaven, and procure him great happi- 
neſs. Ethelwulph went to Rome himſelf in B55, merely 
for the ſake of receiving the Pope's benediction. He 
extended the tax of Peter-pence all over his dominions, 
which till then had been levied only in Weſſex. He 
alſo laid himſelf under an obligation of ſending three 
hundred mancus's + yearly to Rome, two hundred 
whereof were to he expended in furniſhing wax-tapers 
for the churches of St. on and St. Paul, _ the * 
maining hundred were for the Pope's private - 
ing ſtaid at Rome about a year, he returned home 

France, where he married Judith, the daugh- 
ter of Charles the Bald, a young princeſs not more than 

twelve years old. 

During the abſence of Ethelwulph, Ethelbald, the 
king's eldeſt ſon, at the inſtigation of Alſtan, formerly 
the king's favourite, raiſed a conſpiracy againſt his fa- 
ther, and, openly declared his intention of 
him. Ethelwulph readily gave up to his ſon Ethelbald 
the kingdom of Weſſex, and was contented himſelf with 
that of Kent, under which was comprized thoſe of Eſſex 
and Suſſex. 

From this time Ethelwulph devoted his time to the 
ſervice of his Maker, in doing acts of charity, and in 
diſpenſing juſtice to his ſubjects. His ſon Ethelbald, 
— * had many years to live, ſpent his days in 
ticentio and debauchery. Ethelwulph, by will, 
diſpoſed of his dominions to Ethelbert, his ſecond ſon, 
and after his deceaſe to Ethelred, his third ſon, and after 
him to Alfred, his youngeſt. He alſo ordered his heirs 
to maintain one poor perſon for every tithing in his he- 
reditary lands, He,died in 857, after a reign of twenty 
years, leaving behind him four ſons and one L 
who was married to Buthred, king of Mercia, and died 
dat Pavia in 888. Ethelbald, Ethelwulph's eldeſt ſon, 
being already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Weſſex, 
Ethelbert his brother had only for his ſhare, Kent, Eſſex, 
and Suſſex, comprized under the name of the Ki 
of Kent. As for Ethelred, and Alfred, his other ſons, 
they were at firſt but ill provided for; but in the end 


lm 


The charter runs thus: & I, Ethelwulph, by the grace 
2 of God, king of the Weſt-Saxons, &c. with 2 advice of 
the biſhops, earls, and all other perſons of diſtinction in my 
y dominions, have, for the health of my ſoul, the good of my 
£ people, and the proſperity of my kingdom, taken the pru- 
2 ent and ſerviceable reſolution, of granting the tenth part of 
- the lands 8 my whole kingdom, to the church and 
x miniſters of religion, to be enjoyed by them, with all the 
I Privileges of a free tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices 

due to the crown, and all other incumbrances incident to 

1 


HE ANGLO-SAXON MONARCHY. 
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waz 


they were both ſeated on the throne. Ethel 
buried at Wincheſter, with his father Egbert. 
ETHELBALD in WESSEX. 
ETHELBERT in KENT. 
ETHELBALD's reign was neither remarkable for 
oo * 74 any action of fis oun worth 
Was 2 an evil diſpoſition, and 
marned his father's widow. Arcodiding | to Matth. 
Weſtm. he was brought to a ſcuſe of his fault by 
Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, who compeiled him to 
do penance for it. After he had reigned two years in 
Weſſex during his father's life, and about two years and 
a half after his death, he died in the year 860, and was 
buried at Sherborn. 


ETHELBERT. 


1 penetr 
as far as Wincheſter, the lis of Weſſex, which 
they reduced to aſhes. They were, however, ſoon after 


repulſed by Ofric and Ethelwulph, two Saxon earls, 
who them to retire to their ſhips. Some time 


ETHELRED L 


THIS prince's reign was ſhort and troubleſome. From 
the day of his coronation to that of his death, he had a 
continued conſſict with the Danes. Theſe barbarians 
began their operations in the attack of Northumberland, 
which in the end they became maſters of. Their next 


ry over 
them, and obliged them to retreat into Northumberland. 


The Danes, 5 very reſtleſs people, did not re- 
main long in quarters; but entered Eaſt-Anglia, 
defeated and took priſoner Edmund, the king of that 


country, whom they afterwards murdered in cool blood, 


— 4 


« Ly-fers, This grant has been made by us to the church, 
« in honour of Jcius Chriſt, the B. Virgin, and All 
Saints; and out of regard to the Paſchal Solemnity, and that 
© OY 00 OE PRI to us and our 
4 ity. Dated at the palace of Wil in the year 854; 
— — « the Fealt HEA 4 5 

+ A mancus vas about the weight of our preſent half- 
crown. See Speiman's Gloſſary, in verbo Mancus. 

t Aſſcr. p. 6. Caron. Sax. p. 79. 


and 


38 
and committed the moſt barbarous 


ſbaking off their dependence on Ethelred, now refuſed 
to join that prince with their forces; in conſequence of 
which, Ethelred, attended by Alfred, marched againſt 
the enemy at the head of the Weſt-Saxon troops, his 
hereditary ſubjects. The Danes being ſhortly after 
defeated, ſhut themſelves up in their garriſon; from 
whence they made an irruption, routed the Weſt-Saxons, 
and lg them to raiſe the ſiege. Not long after 
another at Aſton or Aſhdown in 
Berkſhire, in which 's diviſion was ſurrounded by 
the enemy; and Ethelred, who was at this time hearing 
maſs, refuſed to march to his aſſiſtance, till prayers 
ſhould be finiſhed f. The- however, ob- 
tained the victory; and the ſucceſs of the day was, =" 
the monks, aſcribed to the piety of Ethelred. 
ſame year a r Baſing, in lich « — 
Danes were more ſucceſs being greatly 3 
from their own country, they became ev 
dreaded by the Engliſh. Ethelred 4 died — 
a wound he received in an action with the Danes $; and 
was ſucceeded by his brother Alfred. | 
During the reign of Ethelred the Danes demoliſhed 


the famous monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough, 
and Coldingham. | 


ALFRED. THE GREAT. - 


THIS prince, who aſcended the throne in 872 l, 
gave early marks of thoſe great virtues and 
talents, by which, during a ſeries of troubles, he pre- 
ſerved his country from utter ruin. Alfred being at 
Rome, on the propagation of a report of his father's 
death, received at the hands of pope Leo III. the royal 
unction **, Though naturally of a ſtrong genius and 
quick apprehenſion, be wes wt wee 
twelve years. Enco by che queen his mother, 
and ſtimulated by his own inclination, he ſoon became 
able to read ſome Saxon poems; and was ſhortly after 
inſtructed in the knowledge of the Latin tongue. Being 
called to the throne at the age of twenty- two years, i in 
preference to his brother's children, as well as in purſu- 
ance of the will of his father, a circumſtance which the 

Saxons paid great deference to t, as by the 
vows of the rincipal pal men of the nation, and the urgency 
of public affai he laid aſide bis literary purſuits, and 
exerted himſelf in the defence of his country. 

Alfred had ſcarcely buried his brother, when he was 
obliged to take the field, in order to oppoſe the Danes, 
who had ſeized Wilton, fen = hed againſt 
ravages on the countries e marc 
den with a ſmall number of troops, they being all he 
could muſter on the occaſion, and gave them battle, in 
which he gained the advantage ; but purſuing his victory 
ama * ſufficient force, the Danes returned to the 
. ut Alfred and his little army to the rout. 
The Tbe es be Danes was, however, conſiderable; and 
ing a reinforcement ſhould be ſent to Alfred, they 


ſued or proces n depart from the kingdom. 


* The heroic ee of Abba, abbeſs of Coldingham, 
and her nuns, deſerves particular notice, as the moſt exalted 
inſtance of virtue and magnanimity. In order to prevent her- 

ſelf, and the nuns under her charge, from tg the luſt of 

the brutiſh 1 ſhe perſuaded them to cut their noſes 
and upper lipa, bertelf Ereing the example, in which ſhe was 
followed by all the eater] of the” ſiſterhood preſent. The Daniſh 
chiefs repairing thither the next day, 4— finding themſelves 
diſappointed oſ the pleaſure they expected to taſte in the arms of 
theſe maidens, became furious, and inſtantly ordered the mo- 
naſtery to be ſet an fire, and the .abbels, together with her 


ep, get” br ens 
W. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. g. Sim. Dunelm. 
p 1g, 


a2 vol. 1. p. 205. 
following 885 1 was placed on his tomb: 
2 


2 


was buried at Winburn in Dorſetſhire, where the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


« Jn hoc loco 


To this end, they were conducted to London; where 
they were allowed to take up their winter quarters: but 
PINS INE — 2 


Bag e Ker of that great city. 
Mercia, in whoſe — Laney cv 


1 
adjacent country by fire and ſword. Buthred finding 


himſelf in „ abandoned his kingdom, and retiring 
to Rome, ſheker in a cloiſter jj. He was the Hſt 
king of Mercia. 


The Danes were now become maſters of almoſt al 
England, the kingdom of Weſſex being the only re- 
- Notm 


7 
: 
3 
101 


by 
duct of Guthrum, Ofcital, and Amund. Part of this 


new ſi , under the command of Halſdene , fixed 
their ſtation in Northumberland. The ing ſummer 


ſeized on Wercham in that county, near the center of 
Alfred's dominions. Alfred, finding the affairs of his 


1 


with Halfdene, the Danes to ſwear the 
holy rehques ff wo n, ; yo 


had to deal would greater regard to the reliques 

any to 
than to their word; bur hoping thas, if they violated this 
oath, their horrid 1 would draw down. the venge- 
ance of the King of Heaven them. But the 
Danes, no way dreading the vengeance of Heaven on 
this occaſion, immediately broke the treaty, attacked 
Alfred's army, put it to the rout, marched weſtward 
towards Exeter, and took of that city. Alfred 
now recruited his forces, and fo vizoroully exerted him- 
{elf, that he fought in one year eight $$F battles with the 
enemy, and reduced them. He now made peace 
with the Danes again; and ſcarcely was the treaty ſet- 
tled, before he was acquainted, that a new body of Danes 
had landed, and taken poſſeſſion of Cyppanham ¶ Chip- 
penham in Wiltſhire], one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt 
cities of the kingdom, and were cxercifing their uſual - 
ravages in its 

Alfred was now obliged to the of 
royalty, to diſmiſs his ſervants, and to ſeek ſhelter in the 
meaneſt diſguiſes from the fury of his enemies. He took 
2 — and lived with a neat- 

herd, who had been entruſted with the care of 
ſome of his cows III. After Alfred had remained ſome 
time in this obſcure ſituation, he obſerved, that the 
enemy were more remiſs than uſual in their reſearches 
after plunder. Hereupon he collected his retainers tage- 
ther, and retired with them to the center of a bog, 
which was formed by the ſtagnating waters of the rivers 
Thone and Parret, in Somerſctſhire. Here, finding 
about two acres of firm ground, he built a habitation, 
and rendered SAY e abour it. 


guieſcit c S. Ethelred: regis Weftl-Saxonum 
« « guiſe C COOL. 2 Alte . 
« Danorum Paganorum occubuit. 
_ _ N 
According to Hume's Hift, of ch. 2, in 871. 
s Aﬀer. p. 2. Nn dt 65 
++ Aſſer. p. 22. 
tt This country had already been laid deſolate by them. 
$4 
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j Chron: Sax. p. go. Aſler. p. 20. ** W. Makart“. I 27 
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„„ Chron. Sax. p. 85. Ingulf, 


++ Aſſer. p. 14. 


Spelman's Life of Alfred, 


- Þ- 26. 
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hundred fail. 


P- 187» 


Imre, 
w of Bavord-Caffie, near Sintmghhurm. C 


of wr 


Eemiſicy-Iowmn. 


The Danes built 2 cx» 


＋ at 


part 
now call 
down its | ditches of 


whereof is ſtill 


1 — Mien in Kone. 


T 
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that 


but 


2 prefage of their defeat. Vide 


TER 
in this 
2 
u Was 
Aﬀer. 
oh. Bog, b. IV. 
No. IV. 
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Sum, the of Eaſt being dead ; 
25 ms allio the of Northumberland ; 
the nefllcks mibes who hat been their ſubjects, were now 
mo longer ww be reffiramed, and taking courage at the 
of them countrymen, they ſhook ok off the de- 
Allied, embarked on board two hun- 
wells, and landed at Exeter, in the 


r = wng yrn” 
+ Alfred marched 


c— he welt *, 1 
Dams, bc panfu them w their ſhips with great 
fauphaer. They mext faded ro Suffex, and began their 
ulual about Chackefter ; but here they were alſo 
and forme of their ſhips were taken f. Haſt- 
gs having adranced nw the inland country on, a fo- 
pany during the abſence of Alfred; the forces 
at Lomdiom, »fiikid by a party of the citizens, took 
of Haſtings's abſence from Bamflete, 


come the they carried off the wife, and two 
fors of Hafings I. Their captives were . ſpared, and 


with ns whole force. 
great numbers of 


and rcfolved rather um maſter them by famine, than by 


affaulr. In cis blockade, their neceſſities compelled | 


14 


_ ad, 

The 

of Siri, 2 

with Anal 

their im the weſt; 

mer Thips ; and hing trirud all the at Win- 
_—_ hanged them as Sigeſert ima- 


the like dififiers would overtake all who ſhould 
it to be the more 
„ and ſettle elſe where; 5 


"Hy 


pf 
: 
HE 


crane from thel- 
Uke, aw ge in England, down to the 
fall ſhort of an entire homes 
| ranked under two heads. 1. The 
— — 2. The Waben 
ed and Gurum, uh frems to be no more than articles 
| and condicioms om which Guthrum was to hold 


he ale of her head; and be was alſo to pay for 


— — kalf 2s m_ as ſor a living one, ac- 


3 ſhall loſe their 


rer by the payment of the value 


arme 6 we obſerve 
=> which pilace they benr their courſe ; and having over- I of 


om condicion that he ſhould leave 


+ lute, monarch, was to make uſe of his power for the 
IEEE As the haus, during 
e 


farroundcd them wack the whole force of his dominions I, | 


theſe he 


ſincere deſire of 


ſubdued before the reign 
further added, that Gregour, 
him and ſerved him in his wars ; and 

ſucceſſor, aſſiſted him with five thouſand horſe, and diced 
in his ſervice II. 


warrior 
ſituation bias 26, and we have ſeen. him in the 
moſt abject ſtate. But whether 2 


magnanimity of mind, and 
proofs of valour and military conduct. 
henceforward confider him as a diſpenſer of j 


he firſt thing Alfred did abet becoming an ablo- 


wars, had been very much trampled upon, and were 


I i 

cumſtances of affairs at that time. 

laws may be obſerved an ardent zeal for juſtice, and a 
rooting out all oppreſſion ami vio- 
lence fff. They were indeed mid, if 
thoſe of later 1 


very 
in 00 ge bis ee 00 cant ne oh 
laws, if care was not taken, that the ſhould 
ſet them a good example. It is faid, that within the 


, compaſs of one year, he executed four and forty judges 


for not doing juſtice FFF. 
wal theſe p ſufficient care ſeemed to be 


of his bead; and ever after he nll 0s wen - The 
thirty-ſeventh law ſecures. the entail of eflanes, Em 
that thoſe who have book-land (or eftates in ug = hang 

their parents, ſhould not alienate it from their 
there could be proof.made, that he that —— 
ſettled it upon condition of non-alienation. Another Ew. for- 
bids, the buying a man, 2 horſe, or an ox, without 2 voucher 
to warrant the ſale. The  occafion of which law was this : 
when the Danes firſt ſettled in England, it was a common 
practice between the two nations, not only to ſteal horſes and 
oxen, but alſo men and women, and fell them to ane another. 
By which means owners not only loft their cattle, but men 
were wr y made ſlaves. To Which this law was 
enacted. Afterwards fairs and markets the fame pri- 
vilege vouchers had. But as to horſes, the frauds were fo com- 


— — 


mon, that the ſtatute of 31 Eliz. 12, revived the expreſs h 


of Alfred. 
ttt The fortieth law ſets a certain value upon every limb 


and member, as well as upon every perſon, from a king to 2 
bond-flave. 


- He uſed to re-examine the cauſes tried in his abſence, 
in caſe he found any —oxr why — — 


he puniſhed the Nee ſeverely. If chey 
he ſharply reprimanded them, and [uf n 


3 iſh — Wie an yo. 
| u e A commimon 7 


perty, when they knew themſelves ſo wretchedly 
and ordered them either to know better or quit their poſt. 
Thus the earls and great men, rather than be ä out of 
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(i. e.] to branch or divide. 
was not the firſt that divided the 
fixed their number and limits. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


che principal 


che counties, 


were in a condition to repaif by this means the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained by ſo long a war. 
As morals and knowl 


Alfred for the encouragement of learning among his 
ſubjects, may. be conſidered as a means of reclaiming 
them from their former diſſolute and ferocious nianners. 
When he aſcended the throne; the nation was ſunk into 
the groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm ; which proceeded 
from the diſorders of the governinent, and the ravages 
of the Danes. The monaſteries were deſtroyed, the 
monks butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt; and 


edge are almoſt inſeparable, in 
every age, though not in every individual, the care of 


they, the only ſeats of erudition in thoſe ages, were to- 


tally ſubverted. And now, for the encouragement of 
arts and ſciences, he invited over, from foreign coun- 


tries, learned men, to whom he gave penſions, and diſ- 


perſed them in the ſeveral dioceſes, to inſtruct the peo- 
ple. Not fatisfied with this, and deſirous of having in 
his own kingdom a ſeminary of learning, he founded 
four ſchools or at Oxford, in 886 & In the 
firſt, the abbot Neots and Grimbald. read divinity. In 
the ſecond, Aſſerius, a Benedictine monk, taught gram- 
mar and rhetoric. In the third, John, a monk of St. 
David's, ſet up a chair for logic, arithmetic, and muſic. 
In the fourth, Johannes Scotus ||, profeſſed geometry 
and aſtronomy. We find among the learned men, en- 
couraged by Alfred, Plegmund, a Mercian, who became 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
Alfred himſelf complains, that on his acceſſion he 
knew not one perſon, ſouth of the Thames, who could 
interpret the Latin ſervice ; and very few in the north- 
em parts. Hereupon he enjoined, by law, all free- 
holders, 
ſend their children to ſchool for inſtruction. 
Though Alfred was capable himſelf of knowing the 
beſt means of putting his deſigns for the good of his 
into execution, yet he conſulted others that were 
eminent for their abilities, and paid great deference to 
their opinions. By his order, all reſolutions relating to 
the public, were to paſs through three ſeveral councils. 
The firſt 'was a ſecret council, to which none but thoſe 
for whom the 'king had a 'particular eſteem, were ad- 
mitted. Here all affairs were firſt debated, afterwards 
ey were laid before the ſecond council, which con- 
of biſhops, earls, viſcounts, judges, and ſome of 
thanes, afterwards called barons. This 
reſembled the preſent privy-council ; none belonging to 
it but thoſe whom the king choſe .to appoint, The 
third was a general council or aſſembly of the nation, 
called in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot, to which quality and 
offices gave a right to fit, independent of the king. 
This aſſembly, ſtiled at | er the. parliament, was 
com of the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, the biſhops, earls, viſcounts, or high-ſheriffs of 
the thanes of the firſt rank, or barons. 
In theſe three councils we behold the original of the ſe- 
cret and privy-councils, as well as the antiquity of par- 
haments. Theſe councils, and 2 the Wit- 
tena-Gemot, which was convened generally once a year, 
being for the moſt part held at London, it is ealy to 
conceive this gave that city a greater air of ſplendor 
than it had before. The Danes, who had been maſters 
of it for ſome time, had demoliſhed it in ſuch a manner 
that it was hardly to be known. Alfred took a pride in 


beautifying it and augmenting its privileges. The figure 


—_— 


— 


He had the ſirname of Erigena, that is, the Iriſhman, 
from the word Erin or Iren, the true name of Ireland. He 
was called Scotus, no doubt upon the ſame account, the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland being then termed Scots. It is related of this 
Johannes Scotus, ſo famous in the republic of letters, that he 
was ſtabbed to death by his pupils with penknives. But ſome 
ſay, he taught in Malmeſbury-Abbey, and not at Oxford. 

A hyde contained as much land as was ſufficient to em- 
ploy one plough. Vide H. Huntingd. lib. vx. A. D. 1008. 
& Annal. Waverl. in A. D. 108g. Gervaſe of Tilbury Gays, 
it commonly contained about an hundred acres, 


of two hydes * of land, or more, to 


* 


of . 


He made three diviſions of his attendants, 
re to wait monthly by turns: a cuſtom, 


though 


rwards fol- 
rtions. The 


the mamte- 
foreigners as 
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into three divi- 
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lars at Oxford ; 


afte 
His revenues he divided into 
for 


aſſigned to chari- 


alſo of relicks, which 
ſatisfaction. 


he had founded; the third for 
ofeſſors and ſcho 


Pr 
poor monks, as well 
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great 
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alms to the poor 
the monaſteries 
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but died 
's Life of 
more 


parts a vaſt number of induſ- 


buried firſt 


— 


faid to have 
go unrewarded. 
in Berkſhire, 


. 


ge 


y 


at Wincheſter, next removed into the church of the. New 


Monaſtery 


which had been 
Danes. He introduced and 


? 


monument, church, and 
two hundred years after) 


country 
now Wanta 
fince called the Hide. 


88. 
— 
City, 
P. 99. 


. p-. 13. 


— His bod 


half finiſhed.—See 8 
e his 
of the 
Wrigorn. p. 5 
royal 
„ his 
were all removed ( 
of the 


to re- peopl 
Chron. 8 


ingenious art did he ſuffer to 


ravages 


manufaciures of all kinds; and no inventor or 
Flor. 


he undertook a verſion of the P 


us tt Aſſer 


north- gate 


p. 21. 


the 
Ch. i 


— 


fo delighted with this baok, that he always carried it with 


him in his boſom. —Tindal. 
: and 


of any 
DS 


it was about 
e was born at Wanati 


4 


agreed 


++ Publiſhed by Mr. Whelock, who obſerves, it is rather 
Aſſer. 


paraphraſe than a tranſlation. He is likewiſe 


tranſlated the Old and New Teftament. However itis on all 


hands 


to | when 
tt He invited from different 


I fo that the | trious 
white horn to be ſcraped 
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Ethekred, carl of Mercia, and the princeſs Elfleda, 
or Etdhelfled2, his wife, were very ſerviceable to the 
king in dis war, by making head againſt the, Mercian 

erming the Welth from advancing to 
thear aflftance. It is related of Elfleda, that having 
had a very hard Hour wich her firft child, ſhe formed a 


| 


never to be m the like caſe again, and was as 
Alea good 2s her word 44. From thence-forward ſhe wholly 
his queen, devoted 


herſcif to arms, and, like a true Amazon, gave 
proofs of her courage i all the wars her brother had 


* — — o was generally _ [not only 
yived king, in adiniration of her maſ- 
after ham. — and king) abies. — | 

ſcholar at Oxford, Is the time, though abſent, was 
the forgeth year of no way idle upon his leaving England, he had ap- 
daughter, 7 4 phcd to France, and obtained a powerful aid of Nor- 


| 
5 


in Eſſex, which kingdom 
maſter of. Edward, who had no idea 
have been able to make a freſh 
the crown fo ſuddenly, had taken care 
Mercia againſt the Northumbrian Danes, 
Efiex had not been in danger. The arrival 
the Normans encouraged the Northumbrian and Eaſt- 
Danes to take up arms again in favour of 
and ruſhing imo Mercia, ravaged the coun- 
mhabaed by the Enghſh in a mercileſs manner. 
rd, not without extreme regret, was obliged to 
ir i all he could draw his troops together, 
had diſmiſſed, not conceiving he ſhould have 
an occaſion for them. No ſooner had he 
hamſcif at the bead of his army, than he made 
pay dear for the miſchief they had done to 
In this war, he gained fo many victories, 
Joſt all hopes of throwing off the Engliſh 
coufm, of aſcending the throne. At 
Ethelwald being ſlain in battle Ff, in the year 
905, and the Damfh forces conſiderably diminiſhed, 
they were not able to carry on the war with that vi 
they had it. However, they continued the war 
two ycars Ethelwald's death 55. But after having 
in van endeavoured to repair their loſſes, they ſued for 
a them in , On con- 
him for their ſove- 
reign, 25 they had done his father, and that the Nor- 
mans ſhould i return to France. 
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Edward was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, before Echel- 
| nght to the 
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p 
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marched towards 1 The war broke out afreſh in 910 ||, and proved fatal 
army, which daily greatly } to the Danes, who loft in a ſhort time two battles. 
aſtoniſhed at hi to reſiſt Edward, to improve has victories, took from them ſe- 
bim, were from their 


veral towns in Mercia, and at length drove them quite 
ont of that kingdom in the year 912 ***. 5 
Elfleda having taken her the ent 
Mercia, Pay. death of Echelred, 3 ex- 
amplc of her father and brocher, in fortifying towns, in 
order to take away from the Danes all hopes of ſettling 
in Mercia again. Among the places ſhe repaired or 


Tx. 


; 
= 
: 


f 


14 The Au fay not by whom the treaty was broken; but 
Ho eden bays it to the charge of the Danes. 

56S a it ws that Echelred, who had all along bravely 
« ſeconded the kimg his brother-in-law, became in reality earl 
« of Mercia; but be was not long fo. He was taken out of 
« the world by death, almoſt as ſoon as Mercia was united to 
« his government. This earl was not barely governor or 
* viceroy of Mercia: be had fone particular power, the nature 
« of wich it is difficult to learn from the hiſtorians that 
« ſpeak of it. 22 he held the country as a fief 
4 of the crown, much in the fame manner as the German 
« princes bold their territories of the empire. Of this Elfleda, 
4 his widow, ehm wp to the king her brother, the cities of 
« Oxford, is 2 farther proof. If Ethelred had 
or viceroy, Elfleda would have had no 
« right to wp theſe two places, ſince they would not 
< have bdlomped her- Ethelsed bore the title of Subregulus 
on both fides ; the « Mercorum. Seiden am, ſubs is the ſame with 
and Sigelm, wi more of has « eclderman, or ch. Du Cange fays, it ſignifies ſometimes 
the Danes were fan Frrick, their king, with 2 greater num- © ca), r this laſt ſenſe 
ber than of the Engliſh, th had the bomour of keep- © it muft be wadertfioed with reſpect to Ethelred, according to 


ing the peil and burying thei Chun. Sax. p. 101. | © this pailage of Malmeſbury, Zuwardus dug 7 Aercio- 
3 ö * 72am S Fi urn congunzerat, 2 

Pom. Hift, Dan. | 4 gun conmpulatans duct Ethelredo.” Rapin. e 
No. IV. | ; oy fortified, 
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fort king of France, and was mother to Lewis 


ortified, are the chief, Warwick, Tamworth, I the | 
7 oor Eadſbury, and Cheſter. This | d'Ourre-Mer. Edilda paſſed her days in a monaſtery. 
i ſome dme, when Elfleda, | The fourth, of the fame name, was married to Hugh 

the Great, carl of Paris, father to Hugh Capet: 
itha was married to Otho, emperor of Germany. 
Lewis the Blind, king of 
by her, named Conſtantine. 

By Edgiva his third wife, Edward had two fons and two 
danghters. Edmund and Edred, the two ſons, w 


Eaſt-Anglians quickly followed their example, h, 
coming to terms. The Northumbrians, being the moit 
powerful, were the laſt that in. Northumberland 
was governed by three kings; Sithric, and N 


Sithric having ſlain his brother 


king of the north. : VII. 

The welfare of the Welſh birth of this prince, l 
on the ſucceſs of the Danes. . nobility. p 
in arms, the kings of England left the Welſh ed to Edward's younger children, who, though 
peaceable enjoyment of their liberty. legitimate, were of too tender years to govern a nation 
they had nothing to fear from the north, they fo much expoſed both to foreign invaſions, and to do- 


failed to attack them. Thus 


meſtic convulfions. This election, however, was not 
by the troops of the king her 


pleaſing to all. Some of the principal nobility, diſdain- 
ing to be by a baſtard, plotted how to de- 
throne and fet up Edwin in his room: 
Alfred, the chief of the conſpirators, had even contrived 


F 


princeſs, the Welſh endeavoured to free 
from the tribute ſhe had laid upon them; and in 
to keep Edward employed, ſent a powerful remforce- 
ment to the Danes. Edward having concluded a peace 
with the Danes, marched againſt Rees ap Madoc 7, 
king of Wales, who was aſſiſted by Leoffreth, a Danaſh 
general. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, Edward obtained 2 
ſignal victory, n 
ceſſity of ſuing for peace, with a 1 paying, 

uſual yy The Britons of | v had o pr 
put themſelves under the ion of the Danes, ſub- | was fansfied with it, and ſent him to Rome, to take his 
mitted alſo to Edward. The king of Scotland i %- | oath before Pope John. Perhaps he was unwilling to 
ing their example, did homage for his kingdom 10 the f begin his reign with blood; or it may be, he was appre- 
bl of henfve, the treating too ſeverely a perſon of the firſt 
rank, would draw upon him the ill-will of the nobles. 
Not Jong after, he had word ſent him from Rome, 

Alfred having ope 


the eldeſt, ſucceeded him. Alfred, the the world might ſee, he did not dedicate to God an 
fore his father. The third was a daughter, cſtzre gotten by any ill means. 004802 | 
ſome, Editha, by others, Beatrix. By another wile, In the mean time, —_— 
Edward had two ſons and fix daughters. knd, and had been ſubdued by force, thought it 
eldeſt ſon, died at Oxford 3 a 

Edwin, the ſecond, was i juſt neohrs, 
came to a ical end, as ſhall be hereafter. 
the fix daughters, ſome were married to 
princes, by the care of their brother Athelitan, 
others became nuns. Elfleda, the cldeft, was abbels of 


8 ſays, that in reſpect ſhe but, 
+ In in of the cities che 
er it miu have wife, who was married 
been thought ſhe had her ſex. She died at Tamworth becauſe there was then no prince 
in Sta Ire, and was buried in the porch of the monaſtery 1 I | 
. the and ber huſb:nd had 
c. 
2 ' 
is at Farri in Berkſhire, 2nd be 


of crowning and 
y, firſt uſed in the 


frontiers, 


ATHELST AM. 


igut be pleaſed to impoſe. Athelſtan, deſirous to be 
at peace with the Danes, not only pardoned his revolt, 


appeaſed the troubles in the north; 
he 


Sithric's death, who had leit behind him two 
former marriage, Anlaf and Godfnd. Hereupon 
Athelſtan marched at the head of his army, into North- 
umberland ; where Anlaf and Godind, as well as 
Reginald, another Daniſh king, who reſided at York, 
had ſcarce time to eſcape falling into his hands. Their 
haſty flight gave him an opportunity of becoming maſter 
of all Northumberland, except the caſtle of York. 

| Thong) bs Jud non hea eee 

lacing ſtrong garriſons in the towns, eſcape 
* three Daniſh princes gave him great uncaſineſs ; for 


Gufoicion; he withd : 
heard of 1. —=—T iis 4 
diſpleaſed with Athelſtan's behaviour, thought it a good 
rtunity to endeavour to perſuade him to eſpouſe has 
He therefore went to Scotland, and informed Con- 


CA 


n oh pg him from ſo doing. 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent hi 1 

The ſcheme having pleaſed Conſtantine, they both re- 
tired to get their forces in readi 

Athelſtan, having ſecured his late returned 
into Weflex, where he remained but a ſhort time before 
he was engaged in a war with Howel, king of Wales. 


pn IE 


——_— 


* She was to Edward and Egwina. After Sithric's 
death ſhe became a nun at Poleſworth in Warwickſhire. 
Rapin, book 1v. 

+ Rapin, book 1v. but Hume, ch. 11. politively afferts, on 
the authority of William of M „ Hb. 11. cap. 6. be 
gave Godfrid warning to make his hoes 
d Such ĩs the account given us by Rapin; but Hume, whoſe 
| hiſtory is much eſteemed, ſays, ch. 11. that Godfrid, © after 
< {ubliſting by piracy ſome vears, freed the king, by his death, 
4 from any farther anxiety.” 

$ Suppoſed to be Bromford, near Bromridge, in Northum- 
berland ; though ſome think it was ſomewhere nearer the 
Humber. In the deſcription of this battle, the hiſtorians and 
poets of that age are extraordinary full of raptures and bom- 
baſt, The Saxon Annaliſt, want to be fober and ſuccinct, 
launches out ſtrangely upon this occaſion. Sax. Ann. 938. 
2 in Northumberland, according to Hume, 
CL II. Y . 

He was the king's couſin, and chancellor of England — 


3 


43 
This was contrived by Conſtantine, in order to keep 
him employed againſt the Welſh, whilſt he and Anlaf 
ſhould invade Northumberland. Athelſtan, by his ex- 
pedition, broke all the meaſures of the king of Scotland. 
As ſoon as he was informed of the motions of the 
Welſh, and of the ſuccours Conſtantine had ſent them, 
he marched into Wales, gave Howel battle, obtained a 
complete victory, and augmented the tribute that prince 
paid to England. Having ſubdued the Welth; he 
marched for Scotland, in order to make Conſtantine 
repent of his having aſſiſted the Welſh: As foon as he 
had entered the Scotch territories, he took ſome of their 
towns, and gave them reaſon to dread more conſider- 
able loſſes. Anlaf had not yet arrived with the troops 
he was to furniſh, Conſtantine was not powerful enough 
to undertake 4 war againſt ſo mighty an enemy, who 
was already in his dominions, and in a condition of puſh- 
ing on his And therefore, in order to gain 
time, till Anlaf ſhould join him, he ſued for peace. 
Athelftan readily granted his requeſt, left upon his 

fuſal, Conſtantine might foment the inſurrection of the 


generous 
not be diverted from purſuing his firſt deſign. On the 
contrary, he haſtened on his preparations the more ; and 
in the year 933 he renewed the war. 

f found means to perſuade the Iriſh; Welſh, and 
Northumbrian Danes, to enter into a league, well know- 


as head of this league, 
though Conſtantine was no leſs concerned in it, becauſe 
he was to be the principal inftrument in the war. They 
carried on their deſigns ſo „that Anlaf entered 
the Humber with a fleet of fix hundred fail, and invaded 
Northumberland, before Athelſtan had any intelligence 
of che matter. With ſuch a conſiderable force, en- 
addition of ſome Danes, who were ſet- 
parts, he eaſily became maſter of ſeveral 
but weakly defended. But the 
were garriſoned by the Enghſh, 
and gave Athelſtan time to draw 
His expedition was ſo great, that 
two confederate princes before 
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Bernicia, with a view to conquer 
the king of Scotland. Herein their 
fruſtrated; and they found themſelves 
retum back to oppoſe king Athelſtan, who 
very them. The two armies met at Brunan- 
F. where a bloody battle was fought, in which 
was victorious, and the allies loſt Conſtantine, 
of Scotland, fix Iriſh or Welſh kings, and twelve 
cars and officers. This victory was chiefly 
owing to the valour of Turketul j. Athelſtan extended 
his conqueſts into Scotland, and chaſtiſed the Welſh 
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: 
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"— 


The office of chancellor among the Anglo-Saxons, reſembled 
more that of of ſtate, than that of our preſent chan- 
cellor. Vide Spelman in voce Cancellarius.— He was re- 
markable for preferring the recluſeneſs of a cloiſter, to the 
ſplendor of a court, where he lived in great reputation. He 
becanizabbot of Croyland, and rebuilt the abbey in a magni- 
ficent manner, after it had been deſtroyed by the Danes. At 
his death be left the monaſtery in poſſeſſion of many curious 
reliques: among the reſt, Ingulf (Hiſt. Croyl. p. 51, edit. 
Gale) mentions the thumb of St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle, 
which was given him when chancellor by the emperor. He 
had fo great a veneration for it, that he always carried it about 
him, and when in any danger, he croſſed himſelf with it. The 
naming of bells, together with the benediCtion, as a defenſa- 
tive againſt munder and 1 being introduced in this 
age by Pope John XIV. Turketul caſt a great bell, which he 
called Guthlac. His ſucceſſor, taking the hint, added ſome 
more to it, and mace the firſt tuncable ring of bells in 


England. £ 
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by raiſing their tribute to twenty pounds weigh of gold, 
three hundred of filver, and twenty-five thouſand head 
of catde. Beſides, he pent them up beyond the Wye, 
and took from them all the country lying between thar 
river and the Severn. Asfor the Northumbrian Danes, 
who had openly acted with the alkes, he increaſed their 
yoke, and exerciſed: afterwards greater ſtrictneis over 
who had likewiſe affiſted the confederates. He wok 
Exeter, which had been formerly deftroyed by the 
Danes, and cauſed it to be repaired and foruficd. From 
that time forward; the Britons were forced to keep be- 
yond the Famar, wtichſerved as a boundary to the tuo 
nations. They were before maxed wich the Engliſh in 

ſome of the weſtern counties. | 
A few days before the battle af Brananburgh, Anlaf 
wanting to know the poſture of the cocray, went imo the 
Engliſh camp, diſguiſed like an harper, as Alfred the 
Great had formerly done: But notrwathitanding his dif- 
uiſe, he was known by a folder, who, however, faf- 
d him to go off undifcovered*. As ſoon as the 
ſoldier thought him ſafe, he made Athelftan acquainted 
„ 
tent, judging; Anlaf deſign that quarter. 
He — himſelf for not Eg 45 15 


Tork, the gates of that place where 
chal tins. The 


reign . 
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ON the death of Athelſtan, Edmund, the eldeſt of 
the legitimate ſons of Edward the Elder, aſcended the 
throne. His youth made the Northumbrians hope they 
ſhould at length be able to have. a king of thar own 


— 


- - © Thete is a rottiantie toty told by Brompton and others 
relating to this reigh. At a une Athelftan was in difires for 
a cl t Colebramd a Daniſh - giant that had 


hampton to 
the Holy Land inthe habit of à pilgrim, and being unknown | "2 No fooncr had darkneſs fallen,” fays 
the | and killed J cites Wilkatn of Malmeſbury, lib. M. cap. 6. and Higden, 
2 Þ. 264, in favour of his opimon,'< than Auf broke ino the 


and Guy retired to 4 t's cell, and there e his |} < camp, wal haſtening to the place where be had leſt 
days.— indal. 2 . A PLP 4 the Ting's u, put the bi todcath, before he had time 

1. Rapin, book 1v;,—The Rory is foinewhat differently re- < 20 prepare for his defence.” — = | 
lated by Hume; who ſays, that & Anlaf, having played $ He died xt Glouceſter, and was buried with 2 great 


0 i before 

Y <« that prince { Athelſtan) and his nobles during their repaſt, trophics at Maknfbury. Chron. Sax. p. r 

* 1 — Femard His prudence kept —— king . 

4 im frent refuſing the preſent; but his pride determined dds fentence  < His life was Little in time, but great in 
« him, on his departure, to bury it, while he fancied that be en WM... en 24:08 
'& was uneſpied by all the world. But a foldicr in Athelftan's % Odo and Wulſtan, 
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two kings, in ſuch a manner that Reginald was to 
keep the crown he had juſt before received. But at 
the ame time, Edmund obliged them both to ſwear 
;ance to him, and to be baptized, he himſelf ſtand- 
god-farher to them. | 
made by compulſion, lafted not long. 
was hardly returned into Weſſex, when the 
two Danith- princes took up arms with one conſent in 
order to ſhake of his yoke, after having engaged the 
Mercian Danes, and the king of Cumberland to eſpouſe 
their cauſe. Upon this, Edmund immediately marched 
into Mercia, and before the Danes there could be joined 
by the Nortkumbrians, he took from them Leiceſter, 
Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and ſome other places 
of lei note. Thea advancing with the ſame expedition 
towards Northumberland, he furprized the two kings 
| drawn their forces together. This ſud- 
the Northumbrians into _ 
kings fearing to fall into hands © 
Edmund, thought it moſt conducive to their ſafety to 
abandon the iſland, where they could not poſſibly 


wholly taken up with military 
ſtill in exiſtence, which 


P 
pineſs of his people at heart. As he had remarked, 


| 
: 
x 
i 


ſing maſſes for 
his ſoul. By Elgiva his wife he had two ſons, Edwy 
not 


and Edgar, who did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their 
minority, Edred his brother was placed on the throne, 
by che conſent of the clergy and nobility. 


— : 


* K 3 | | 
of St. Auguſtin, who firſt preached the goſpel 
No. IV. 
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IHE Northumbrian Danes very impatientiy bore 
the Engliſh yoke ; and whenever they thought they had 
a favourable opportunity to revolt, they ſeldom failed 
to embrace it. Though during Edmund's reign they 
had met but with indifferent ſucceſs, yet upon his death, 
they again began to think of means to regain their 
liberty. To facilitate their deſigns, they prevailed 
upon Malcolm king of Scotland, who looked upon all 
obligations to be cancelled by the death of Edmund, to 
eſpouſe their cauſe; This prince, as well as the Danes, 
was perſwaded that Edred, by reaſon. of his youth, 
would be ſo confounded at this unforeſeen attack, thar 
it would not be poſſible for him to make any reſiſtance. 
But the event proved contrary to their expectations. 
Edred, who was not inferior to his predeceſſor, either 
in conduct or bravery, was very expeditious, and had 
penetrated into the heart of Northumberland, before 
the Danes were in readineſs to oppoſe him. After he 
had chaſtiſed the Danes by fining ſome, and puniſhing 
others, Edred advanced towards Scotland, in order to 
be revenged on the ungrateful Malcolm. - But he fear- 
ing the power of Edred, and perceiving the Northum- 
brians had ſubmitted, concluded a peace with the 
Engliſh monarch, paying him the homage due to him. 
Edred returned to Weſſex after this expedition: and 
the Danes finding he had left their country, again re- 
volted, and recalled Anlaf, who made himſelf maſter 
of the moſt conſiderable towns before Edred could 
draw his army together, and puſhed on his conqueſts 
ſo rapidly, that there was ſcarcely a poſlibility of reco- 


vering that kingdom out of his hands. But his turbu- 


lent and tyrannical temper would not ſuffer him to 
treat his ſubjects any better than ſlaves: and in a ſhort 


.| time a ſtrong party was formed againſt him, fo that he 


was forced once more to betake himſelf to Ireland, and 
Eric was placed on the throne. 

In the mean time a, many of the Norttumbrians 
ſtill adhering to Northumberland was divided 
into two factions, who endeavouring to deſtroy one 


another, gave Edred an opportunity to recover that 


country. Hereupon he marched his army into the 
north. Eric fled into Scotland at his approach, leav- 
ing his people to the mercy of Edred, who threatened 
their country with utter deſtruction. Though they had 


no room to hope for a ſecond 233 after having ſo 
is | openly abuſed the firſt, yet as | 


ere was no other courſe 
to take, they caſt themſelves upon Edred's mercy, and 
amuſed him with the ſtrongeſt proteſtations moſt 
ſolemn oaths. As he was naturally of a generous diſpo- 
ſition, he was touched with their ſubmiſſive behaviour, 
and replaced Eric on the throne, ſatisfied with impoſ- 
ing a tribute on him, and making him ſwear allegi 

to him. When he had, as he thought, allayed thele 
commotions, he marched back towards Weſſex, not 
miſtruſting any treachery from a people that had juſt 
received ſuch marks of his clemency and favour. But 
the Danes, who had been rather compelled by his 
arms, than gained by his mildneſs, laid hold of the 
opportunity to fall upon him. They privately came 
together, and laying an ambuſh for him in the way, on 
a ſudden fell upon his rear, and put them into diſoruer. 
Had it not been for the valour, conduct, and reſolution 
of the king, his army would infallibly have been cut 
to pieces; and it was not without great difficulty that 
he extricated himſelf and his army from the danger they 
were in. Enraged at their perfidiouſneſs, he returned 
to Northumberland, with a reſolution to puniſh them 
without mercy. His return cauſed an univerſal con- 
ſternation ; and being ſenſible Edred would not be im- 
poſed upon any more by general proteſtations and 
oaths, they humbly implored his pardon upon any 


— 


— 


+ Now Puckle-Church, a ſmall village. 
$ Gul. Malmeſ. 
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terms he ſhould think fit to- impoſe. And to convince 
him of their fincerity, they ſolemnly renounced their 
T 
of cheir treachery . Edred was appeaſed by theſe 
"means; but, to prevent the like revolts in future, he 
ſecured all their towns, and garriſoned them with Eng- 
kſh ſoldiers. And having. entirely diveſted it of its 


royalty, he reduced Northumberland to a province, and 


made earl Ofulf, an Engliſhman, the firſt governor. 
The Northumbrians, kept in awe by ſtrong garriſons, 
Engliſh earls as governors, gave England no 
farther diſturbance, till the foreign Danes once more 
became maſters of Northumberland, as we ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to obſerve. 

After the Northumbrians were thus quelled, Edred 
Hved in peace. Being abſolute lord of all 
the kings of Scotland and 
governed his dominions in 
great calm was the occaſion 


Hſtonbury, who had 
abbot knew 22 rave his credit with the 
king, that he became maſter of his conſcience, and con- 

of all ſtate-marters. When once a +1205 
ſuffers his conſcience to be governed by his ghoſtly father, 
difficult not to let him haye the ma- 


his directions in all things, and making him his treaſurer, 


* Wulftan archbiſhop of York was taken into cuſtody for 


abetting this rebellion. But after he had been in priſon ſome - 
time, Edred, in reſpect to his character, ſet him at liberty. 
However, he is faid to take his diſgrace fo to heart, that it 


occahoned his death foon after. W. Malm. I. 11. 


+ Rapin, book 19.—< From the introduQion of Chriſti- 


anity among the Saxons, there had been monaſteries in 
England ; and theſe eftabliſhments had extremely multiplied, 
by the donations of the princes and nobles; whoſe ſuperſtition, 
derived from their ignorance and precarious life, and in- 
creaſed by remorſes for the crimes into which they were ſo 
— — betrayed, knew no other expedient for ap 
the Deity than 40 liberality towards the eccleſiaſtics. 
But the monks had hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, 
who lived the manner of the preſent canons or pre- 
bendanies, and were both . in ſome degree, with 
the world, and endeavoured to render themſelves uſeful to it. 
"They were employed in the education of youth: 

diſpoſal of their own time and induſtry: they were not ſub- 
jected to the rigid rules of an order: they had made no vows 
of implicit obedience to their ſuperiors : and they ſtill retained 
- the choice, without quitting the convent, either of a married 
or a fingle life. But a miſtaken piety had produced in Italy 
a new ſpecies of monks, called Benedictines; who, carryin 

the plauſible principles of mortification, ſeclud 

entirely from the world, renounced all claim to 
liberty, and made a merit of the moſt inviolable chaſtity. 
Theſe practices and principles, which ſuperſtition at firſt 
engendered, were | 
policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, who was 
making every day great advances towards an abſolute ſove- 


the alone could break — their connexion with 
the power, and depriving them of every other object of 


long as the monks were indulged in marriage, 
1 to rear families, they never could be ſubjected to 

i& diſcipline, or reduced to that ſlavery under their _ 
-_ Tiors, which was requiſite to procure to the mandates, iſſued 
=from Rome, a ready and zealous obedience. Celibacy, there- 


fore, began to be extolled, as the indiſpenfable duty of 


prieſts; and the Pope undertook to make all the clergy 
chrougbout the weſtern world renounce at once the privilege 
of iage: a fortunate policy; but at the ſame time an. 


ſtrongeſt propenſities of human nature to encounter, and found, 
that the fame connexions with the female ſex, which generally: 
encourage devotion, were here unfavourable to the ſucceſs of 


a 


charging them with being the principal authors 


wasa 


peaſing | 


they had the } whic 


greedily embraced and promoted by the 


undertaking the moſt difficult of any, fince he had the 


HISTORY OFCENGLAND. 


he even ſubmitted fometimes to receive diſcipline from 
his hands. He was perfuaded that the blind fubmiffion 


wherein Dunſtan t care to keep him, was the rea- 
dieſt way to Heaven. To gratify this favourite it was, 


that he undertook the re- building of Glaſtonbury church 
and monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magnificert 
manner. He laid out immenſe ſums upon this work, 
without having the ſatisfaction to ſee it finiſhed. The 
monks made uſe alſo of Dunſtan, their protector's I- 
tereſt, to get into the eccleſiaſtical benefices, which Hey 
could never have done without him. Though Dunftan's 
OE in this affair raiſed the clamours of the ſecu- 
ar clergy againft him, he never minded them, fo long as 
he had his ends. However, his kaughty manner of 
acting gained him abundance of enemies, who, in the 
following reign, made him feel the effects of heir 
hatred, which they had taken care to ſtifle during Edred's 
life. If Dunſtan favoured the monks, they in their tara 
were no leſs zealous upon all occaſions to promote his 
glory. They every where proclaimed, that Dunſtan 
great ſaint, that Heaven daily miracles in 
his favour, and that he was frequently honoured with 
divine revelations. In their account, neither the ſaints 
of the firſt rank, nor the apoſtles themſelves, were par- 
takers of ſo many graces as he. Though all they fad 
of this prelate was aggravated to the laſt degree, it failed 
not, however, to make an impreſſion on the minds of 
the generality of the people, who were the more con- 
firmed m their belief of what they were told, becauſe 
they who knew better things, durſt not contradi& the 
monks, for fear of drawing on their heads the indigna- 
tion of the king and his favourite F. 15 


Edred died in the year 955, aſter having reigned 


— 


his project. It is no wonder, therefore, that this maſter- 
ſtroke of art ſhould have met with violent contradiction, and 
that the intereſts of the hierarchy, and the inclinations of the 
prieſts, being now placed in this ſingular oppoſition; ſhould, 
notwithſtanding the continued efforts of Rome, have retarded 
the execution of that bold ſcheme during the courſe of near 
three ogy age | N 5 | 

« As the biſhops and parochial cl li with 
their families, and were more connetted with the world, the 
hopes of ſucceſs with them were fainter, and the pretence for 
making them renounce marriage was much leſs plauſible. But 
the Pope, having caſt his eye on.the monks as the baſis of his 
authority, was determined to reduce them under ftri& rules 
of lence, to procure them the credit of ſanctity by an 
appearance of the moſt rigid mortification, and to break off 
all their other ties .which might interfere with his ſpiritual 
policy. Under pretence, therefore, of reforming abuſes, 

were, in ſome « unavoidable in the ancient 
eſtabliſhments, he had already ſpread over the ſouthern coun- 
tries of Europe the ſevere laws of the monaſtic life, and 
to form attempts towards a, like innovation in 
favourable opportunity. offered itſelf (and it was greedily | 
ſeized), ariſing from the-weak ſuperſtition of Edred, and the 
violent impetuous character of Dunſtan. 

« Dunſtan was born of noble parents in the weſt of Eng- 
land; and being educated under his uncle Aldhelm, then web 
biſhop of Canterbury, had betaken himſelf to the eccleſiaſtical 
life, and had acquired ſome character in the court of Edmund. 
He was, however, , repreſented to that prince as a man of licen- 
tious manners; and finding his fortune blaſted by theſe ſuſpi- 
cions, his ardent ambition prompted him to repair his indiſcre- 
tions, by running into an oppoſite extreme. He ſecluded 
himſelf entirely from the world; he framed a cell fo ſmall, that 
he could neither ſtand erect in it, nor ſtretch out his limbs 


during his repoſe; and he here employed himſelf perpetually 
and were 


either in devotion, or in manual labour. It is probable, that 
his, brain became gradually crazed by theſe ſolitary occupations, 
and that his head was filled with chimeras, which, being be- 
lieved by himſelf and his ſtupid votaries, 'procured him the ge- 
neral character of ſanctity among the people. He fancied 

the devil, among the frequent vifits which he paid him, was 


one day more earneſt than uſual in his temptations ; till Dun- 


ſtan, provoked at his_importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with 
a pair of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell; and 
he held him there, till that mali ſpirit made the whole 
—— reſound with his bellowings. This notable 
exploit was ſeriouſly credited and extolled by the public; it is 
tranſmitted to poſterity by one who, — the age in 


which he lived, may paſs for a writer of ſome elegance; and it 
inſured , 
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nine years . His ſons Elfrid and Bedfrid were infants; 


and his nephew Edwy, the fon of his elder brother 
Edmund, 


was advanced to the throne. 

Ingulf, in his Hiſtory of Croyland Abbey Þ aſſerted, 
that Edred confirmed to the monaftery of Croyland 
their lands by charter, and granted many privileges to 
of an hundred pounds to be paid 

treaſury, and whatever damages and coſts the 
monks ſhould ſuſtain by any infringer of them, to be 
taxed by the oaths of four or five honeſt men before the 


that he upon himſelf the title of Monarch of 
Albion; in another, that he ſtiled himſelf King of 
Great-Britain, in which he was followed by his nephew 

charters were not forgeries, it may be 
that Edred ſubdued Scotland. 
Theſe titles, however, were diſuſed by their ſucceſſors, 
© till the time of James I. at the end of the ſixteenth 


century. 


E D WV I. 


THIS prince aſcended the throne at the age of ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen years 5, with very different views from 
thoſe of his predeceſſor, with regard to Dunſtan. We 
cannot pretend to determine, whether bis mind had been 
prejudiced by means of that prelate's enemies, or whe- 
ther he had any particular reaſon for his hatred ; but 
certain it is, that he was 


his queen, and the loſs of his kingdom. 
beautiful pri of the blood royal, had made great 
impreſſion on the heart of the youthful Edwy ; and, 
contrary to the advice of his graveſt counſellors, and the 
remonſtrances of the more dignified eccleſiaſtics |, he 
ventured to eſpouſe her **. The affected auſterity of 
the monks made them particularly clamorous on this 
occaſion. It is probable, that on this account Edwy 
entertained a diſregard for the monks, and determined 
not to aſſiſt in the proſecution of their favourite ſcheme, 
the expulſion of the ſeculars from all the convents, and 
of themſelves of thoſe rich eſtabliſhments. 
War was therefore declared between the king and the 
monks ; and the former ſoon found reaſon to repent his 
provoking ſuch dangerous enemies. On the day of his 
coronation, his nobles were aſſembled in a great hall, 
and were indulging themſelves in riot and diforder, 
which had, in a great meaſure, become habitual to the 
Engliſh FF ; when Edwy retired to the queen's apart- 


8 — 


ä 
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inſured to Dunſtan a reputation which no real piety, much 
leis virtue, could, even in the moſt enlightened period, have 
ever him with the people. b 

Supported by the character obtained in his retreat, Dun- 
ſtan appeared again in the world; and gained ſuch an aſcend- 
ant over Edred, who had ſucceeded to the crown, as made 
him, not only the director of that prince's conſcience, but his 
counſellor in the moſt momentous affairs of government. He 
was placed at the head of the treaſury, and being thus poſ- 
felled both of power at court, and of credit with the populace, 
he was enabled to attempt with ſucceſs the moſt arduous en- 
terpriſes. Finding that his advancement had been owing to 
the opinion of his auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a partiſan of 
the rigid monaſtic rules; and after introducing that reforma- 
tion into the convents of Glaſtonbury and Abingdon, he en- 
deavoured to render it univerſal in the kingdom. 

*The minds of men were already well prepared for this 
innovation. The praiſes of an inviolable Oy had been 
carried to the higheſt extravagance by ſome of the firſt preach- 
ers of Chniftianity among the Saxons: the pleaſures of love 
had been repreſented as incompatible with Chriſtian perfection: 

and a total abſtinence from all commerce with the ſex was 
deemed ſuch a meritorious penance, as was ſufficient to atone 
for the enormities, The conſequence ſeemed natural, 
that thoſe, atleaft, who officiated at the altar, ſhould be clear 
of this pollution; and when the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
which was now creeping in, was once fully eſtabliſhed, the 
reverence to the real body of Chrift in the euchariſt, beſtowed 
on this argument an additional force and influence. The 


monks knewy how to avail themſelves of all theſe popular topics, 
and to ſet off their own character to the beſt advantage. They 
affected the greateſt auſterity of life and manners: they in- 

| . 


| in a controverſy with 
the monks, which ended in the barbarous deſtruction of 


Elgiva, a 
beauty which had ſeduced Edwy, they carried her by 


47 


ment, to congratulate het majeſty on the buſineſs of the 


day. Dunſtan, not being pleaſed at the king's abſence, 


took wich him Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, over 


whom he had gained an abſolute aſcendant, and burſt- 


ing into the apartment, where alſo the queen's mother 
was fitting, he upbraided Edwy with laſcvioulneſs, and 
beſtowed on the queen the moſt opprobrious epithet that 
can be applied to her ſex. Tearing the king from her 
preſence, he puſhed him back, in an exceedingly diſ- 
graceful manner, into the banquet of the nobles 44. 
Edwy, _ young, and oppoſed by the prejudices of 
the people, found means to be revenged of Dniden for 
this public inſult. To this end, he commanded Dun- 
ftan to lay before him, an account of the c iture of 
the various ſums of money which his predeceſſor had 
entruſted him with FF. Dunſtan, much enraged at the 
king's order, replied, « The money which paſſed 
« through my hands, was laid out in pious uſes, and 
cc therefore I am not liable to be called to an account 
« for a matter which was ly of a religious nature.” 
Hereupon the king baniſhed the prelate from the king- 
dom. But Dunſtan's cabal was not inactive during his 
abſence : they filled the public with high rics on 
his ſanctity: they exclaimed againſt the impiety of the 
king and queen : and having poiſoned the minds of the 
people by theſe declamations, they proceeded to ſtill 
more outrageous acts of violence againſt the royal au- 
thority. Archbiſhop Odo ſent into the palace a party 
of ſoldiers, who ſeized the queen ; and having burned 
her face with a red-hot iron, in order to deſtroy that 


force into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual exile ||. 
Edwy, finding it in vain to reſiſt, was obliged to conſent 
to his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo; and 
a cataſtrophe, ſtill more diſmal, awaited the | 

Elgiva. That amiable princeſs, being cured of her 
wounds, and having even obliterated the ſcars with 
which Odo had hoped to deface her beauty, returned 
into England, and was flying to the embraces of the 
king, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as her huſband ; when ſhe 
fell into the hands of a party whom the primate had ſent 
to intercept her. Nothing but her death could now 
give ſecurity to Odo and the monks ; and theſe humble 
diſciples of Chriſt, plotted, and cauſed to be put in exe- 
cution, a molt cruel death, in order to fatiate their ven- 
geance. By their order ſhe was hamſtringed 444 ; and 
expired a few days afterwards in the moſt excruciating 
torments . The Engliſh, blinded with ſuperſtition, 


* 


dulged themſclves in the higheſt ſtrains of devotion: they in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the vices and pretended luxury of the 


age: they were particularly vehement againſt the diſſolute 


lives of the ſecular clergy, their rivals: every inſtance of li- 
bertiniſm in any individual of that order, was repreſented as a 
general corruption: and where other topics of defamation were 
wanting, their marriage became a ſure ſubject of invective, 
and their wives received the name of concubine, or other more 
opprobrious appellation. . The ſecular clergy, on the other 
hand,-who were numerous and rich, and poſſeſſed of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical dignities, defended themſelves with vigour, and 
endeavoured to retaliate upon their adverſaries. The people 
were thrown into agitation ; and few inſtances occur of more 
violent diſſentions, excited by the moſt material differences in 
religion; or rather the moſt frivolous : ſince it is a juſt re- 
mark, that the more affinity there is between theological par- 
ties, the greater commonly is their animoſity.” Hume, ch. 11., 

* Chron. Sax. p. 115. + P. 498. 

t See Brady, vol. ii. p. 120. 

$ Hume, ch. 11,—According to Rapin, book Iv. he was 
not above fourteen years of age at this time. 

Will. Malmeſ. lib. 11. c. 7. 


** She was within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the 


canon law.—W. Malmeſ. lib. ii. cap. 7. 
++ Wallingford, p. 542. 


tt Will. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. 7. Oſberne, p. 8g, 1c;. 


M. Welt. p. 195, 196, 
| | Wallingford, p. 542. Alur. Beverl. p. 112. 
| . 3 p. 84. Gervaſe, p. W 44 . 
oveden, p. 425. 11 W. , 
ttt Oſberne, p. 84. Gervaſe, p. 1645, 1646, 
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inſtead 
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inſtead of being ſhocked with their infurmanity, and aan, which fon brought him to his grave, afier a 
enging the blood of the innocent upon the perpetra- f reign berween four and five years. e died without, 
— id cri 1 F iſſur, and was buried at Wincheſter. 


EDGAR. 

THIS prince, who ſucceeded his brother, united the 
two kingdoms of Weſſex and Mercia, under one head. 
He was not above fixteen years of age when he became 
fole monarch of England ; and his genius and judgement 
rendered him more capable of e than 
many other princes who were further advanced in years. 
He knew how to make himſelf obeyed by his ſubjects, 
and fcared by his enemies, two things eſſentially requiſite 
in a crowned head. 

Edgar ſhowed not the leaft averſion to war; but in 
order to preſerve peace, made great preparations for the 
defence of his — By this proceeding he was 
enabled, without any danger of ſuffering inſults, to in- 
_ his inclination towards peace, and to employ him- 

in ſupporting and improving the internal govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He maintained a body of diſci- 
plined troops; which he quartered in the north, in order 
to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in ſubjection, and 
to repel the inroads of the Scots. He built and fi 
ported a powerful navy ; and that he n 
ſeamen in the practice of their duty, and always preſent 
2 formidable armament to his enemies, he ſtationed 
three ſquadrons off the coaſt, and ordered them to make, 
from time to time, the circuit of his dominions l. The 
forcign Danes dared- not to approach a country which - 
in ſuch a poſture of defence: the domeſtic | 
fw inevitable deſtruction to be the conſequence 
of their tumults and inſurrections: the neighbouring ſo- 


— Man, of 


ſi 


the title of ces to row him in a 
hended all 

cept the . 

merit of with having ſecured England 
great men ten aſſaults, thought it neceſſary, for the 
voice was iet of his ſubjects, to free them from two do- 
elect which infeſted them. The firſt was, a 
the vaſt quantity of wolves, which coming down in droves 


from the mountains in Wales, made ſuch terrible havoc 
among the flocks and herds, that the country was in a 
contmal alarm. Hitherto no remedy could be found 
out, whereby this evil might be overcome; but 
himſelf of an expedient, which quickly cleared 
the country of them. To this end, he converted, in 
951, the Welſh annual tribute of gold, ſilver, and cat- 
tle, into 2 hundred heads of Wolves 58. In the 
Next all England, a ge- 
neral pardon all paſt offences, on condition — 
criminal brought him by a certain time, a number of 
wolves tongues, in proportion to his crime. Upon 
publiſhing this act of grace, the wolves were hunted and 


— — * 


— — .— 


* Chron. Sax. p. 117. Flor. Wigorn. p. 66. Walling- 
ford, Pp: 644: 

1 * is tranſmitted to us by the monks under the cha- 
« rater of 2 man of piety: Dunſtan was even canomized; and 
« is one of thoſe numerous faints of the fame flamp who di- 
« grace the Roman calendar. — Hume, ch. 11. 


flate of the navy in Alfred's time. W. Thorne, with great 
appearance of truth, makes the whole number amount to three 
hundred. The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's ſon, muſt have been 
ſhort of 2 thouſand ſhips; yet the Saxon Chronicle, p. 137, 

it was the greateſt navy that had ever been ſeen in 


t Hoveden, Oſberne, p. 10 : ** Spell. Conc. p. 432. | x 
, Higden, p. 4 . +4 W. Malmeſ. "x4 cap. 8. Hoveden, p. 406. H. 
By fev 2 the fleet of Edgar has been a lib. v. p. 356. | 
made to amount to an almoſt incredible number, to three thou- n Engliſh hiſtorians mention the name of Kenneth 
ſand, or three thouſand fix hundred hips: fee Hoveden, p. 426. ge as one employed in this excurſion, who 
Flor. Wigorn. p. 6079.—Abbas Nieval, Was to Edgar for Cumberl 


| fays, that Edgar had four veſicls. But theſe KW. Malmeſ. lib. 11. cap. 6.— Brompton, p. 838. 
e and to the 15 : = P 
| oy 
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degree. AI 
principal reaſon of the commendations given him by hiſ- 


even to an cara 


torians, and of his being honoured with the title of Saint 
after his death. He is ſaid to have founded forty mo- 
naſteries, and to have ied and beautified many 
more, parti that at built by his uncle 
Edred. In ſhort, he was fo very liberal to the monks, 
that it was hardly in his cr to do more for them 
than he did. Ingulf, in his Hiſtory 
Croyland *, ſays, that in the reign of Edgar, the trea- 
ſure of that monaſtery amounted to ten thouſand pounds, 
wage ng © ye Se pup 
ſum, conſidering religi 
I SO thirty years. Hence may be 


He obſerves, that in 974, in s reign, one Swarling 
2 monk of Cr died in the and forty-ſecond year 
of his age, another in the hundred and fifteenth, which is 


the more remarkable, becauſe that abbey was fituated in a fenny | 


part of Lincolnſhire. 

+ As Dunſtan made a conſiderable not only in this, 
but in the following reign, we ſhall here ky before our readers 
ſome account of his life, which will ferve to illuſtrate ſeveral 
circumſtances of Engliſh hiftory. | 

Dunſtan, the fon of Herſtan, and nephew of Athelm, arch- 
biſhop of C , was born at Glaftonbury in 925. He 
ſpent the early part of his life with his uncle the archbiſhop, 
who took care that he ſhould be inftrufted in all the learning 
of the age. He excelled particularly in muſic, painting, and 
engraving, in which ſciences he took delight all his hfe. 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed his ftudics, the archbiſhop recom- 
mended him to king Athelftan, who ſent for him to court, but 
gave him no preferment. The author of his life pretends, that 
the courtiers, envying his virtue and learning, maliciouſly re- 
eee r ſcandalous liver. 

king, giving credit to the forbad him the court, 
without examining the truck of the matter. Some time after, 
the archbiſhop finding the means v undeceive the king, Dun- 
ſtan was reftored to favour, and had ſome lands near Glaſton- 
bury aſſigned him. Here he lived in retirement ſeveral years, 
1 men, whom he had drawn thither, lead- 


with certain religi 
ing a fort of a monaſtic life. Glzſton, or Glaſtonbury, was 
anciently a ſmall church, founded, according to the vulgar 
opinion, by Joſeph of Arimathea. This church having been 
No. V. | 
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gueſſed the immenſe riches of the monaſteries in thoſe 
days. 7 in 

Edgar, not contented with being thus liberal to the 
monks, undertook to put them in poſſeſſion of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices again, which he actually performed: 
Dunſtan, whom he had made archbiſhop of anterbury, 
being the principal agent in the affair f. The ſecular 
pneſts were firſt ejected from their benefices in the dio- 
ceſe of Wincheſter, by Ethelwold, the biſhop of that 
dioceſe. His example was followed by Dunſtan and 
Oſwald ; and the other biſhops quickly followed the 
precedent thoſe eccleſiaſtics had ſer. So that in a ſhort 
time the monks were in poſſeſſion of all the religious 
houſes in the kingdom. : 

After Dunſtan had been ſome time at Glaſtonbury, 
Edmund, ſucceſſor to Athelſtan, having taken a great 
liking to him, built there a monaſtery 4, and made him 
abbot. Dunſtan being a perſon of great addreſs, gained 
the favour of this prince, which his dexterity took care 
to keep during his reign. His intereſt at court ſtill en- 
creaſed under Edred, to whom he was prime-miniſter, 
favourite, and father-confeſſor. His 1 for a 
monaſtic life, made him uſe without any caution, all his 
intereſt to eject the ſecular prieſts, (whom he heartily 
deſpiſed, and at length mortally hated, ) out of their be- 
nefices, and to put the monks in their room. This at- 
tachment to the monks, added to his haughty carriage, 
pros him abundance of enemies, and drew upon 

im. the diſpleaſure of Edwy, ſucceſſor to Edmund. 
The haſte Edgar was in to recall this abbot from Flan- 
ders, is a clear evidence he was indebted to him for the 
crown of Mercia. Upon Dunſtan's return to England, 
Edgar promoted him to the ſee of Worceſter. Some 
time yf aq the biſhoprick of London being vacant, he 
was advanced to that dignity. Edgar never ceaſed to 
give him freſh marks of his eſteem ; and the high con- 
ceit he had of him was the more confirmed by the mi- 
racles attributed to him. The monks took all imagin- 
able care to ſpread the fame of them every where, and 
were ſo very particular in their circumſtances, that one 
muſt have been much freer from prejudice- than they 
generally were in thoſe days, not to have believed them. 
It is, however, very unlikely- that Edgar himſelf, who 
was not of the number of thoſe weak people that ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſo eaſily deceived, was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of all thoſe miracles. But perhaps 


he was of opinion, thoſe pious frauds were no detriment 


to religion. Be this as it will, he had a very great opi- 
nion of Dunſtan's ſanctity. After Athelm's death, Odo, 


by birth a Dane, was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


—_— rc 


— 


deftroyed, Devy, or David, biſhop of St. David's, built another 
in the ſame place, This being alſo gone to ruin, was repaired 
by twelve devout perſons, who coming from Armorica, ſet- 
ed in this place. Ina, king of Weſſex, having pulled it down 
to the ground, built a ſtately church, and dedicated it to Chriſt, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Several perſons famous for their 
piety, moſt of them Iriſh, retired to this church, where they 
were maintained by Edgar's bounty. From that time there 
were always devout perſons, who made choice of this place for 
their retreat. They are ſaid to have taught here the liberal 
ſciences, muſic, engraving, and the like. | 
+ Mr. Camden fays, Dunſtan introduced a new order of 
monks, viz. Benedictines, who by the bounty of princes got 
ſo much wealth as exceeded that of kings. After they had, as 
it were, reigned here for above ſix hundred years (for all their 
neizhbours were at their beck) they were driven out by Henry 
VIII. and the monaſtery, which was invironed with a wall of 
a mile in compaſs, and repleniſhed with ſtately buildings, was 
by degrees entirely demoliſhed. In his time there was a wall- 
nut tree in the church-yard (but is now gone, and a young 
one in its place) that was ſaid never to bud before Barnabas 
day, (11th of June) and always to ſhoot out its leaves 'on that 
very day. And alſo a hawthorn tree, (in Wirral-park hard 
by) that budded on Chriſtmas-day, as if it were in May. This 
tree has been cut down many years; but there are fome till 
growing in the county, from branches of the old tree ; parti- 
cularly one in the garden of William Stroud, Eſq. poſſeſſor of 
the ground where tie other ſtood, and another in the garden 
of the White-Hart Inn in Glaſtonbury. — Tindal, 
N 


but 
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», of Dunſtan, and of 


vouchſafed of his infinite 
to us in a remarkable man- 
ner, it is moſt reaſonable, reverend fathers, we ſhould 
exert our endeavours to make a ſuitable rgturn. That 
we are in poſſeſſion of this plentiful country, is not owi 

to the ſtrength of our own, but to the help of his all. 
powerful arm, who has been pleaſed to manifeſt his lov- 
ing-kindneſs towards us. It is but juſt therefore, we 
ſhould bring ourſelves, our fouls and bodies, in ſub- 
the iacreſt of the church of | jection to him, who has ſubdued all things for us, and 
ſhould take care that all who are under us, ſhould be 


what zeal he had 


poor and weak from the hand of the oppreſſor. 
It 1s my buſineſs alſo, to take care that the church and 
ini holy fraternities. of the religious, have 
to their ſubſiſtence and well-being. 
to examine into the life and conver- 
. To you it belongs to fee, that 
to their profeſſion : that they are 
chaſte, hoſpitable to the poor and the 

they are careful in the adminiſtration of 

z conſtant in their inſtructions to the people. 
that they are worthy of the glorious charac- 
of the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, With ſubmiſſion 
SITS reverend had you taken due care 
things, I ſhould not have had the diſſatisfaction 
hearing from all hands the enormous crimes, daily 
committed by the clergy of this land. I infift not on 
the ſmallneſs of their tonſure, contrary to the canons of 
the church, on their effeminacy in their habits, on their 
haughtineſs in their geſtures, on their immodeſt dif- 
courſes, whi inly ſhow all is not right within. I 
omit their neghgence with regard to divine ſervice : 
hardly will they vouchſafe their company at the public 
and when they come to church to celebrate the 
myſteries, _—— Cc 
play. But the chief ſubject of my complaint, I ſpeak it 
with extreme is what miniſters occaſion of grief 
to the good, of joy to the prophane; I mean the 
lewd and ſcandalous lives of the They ſpend 
their days in diverſions, entertainments, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery. Their houſes may be faid to be fo 
many finks of lewdneſs, public ſtages, and receptacles 
of libertines. There they have gaming, dancing, and 
—_— there they paſs the night in rioting and 
in It is thus, ee 

my predeceſſors to » and their cha- 

rities for the maintenance of the poor; and what is more, 
the adorable blood of our Saviour, are conſumed. Was 
it for this that our anceftors exhauſted their treaſures ? 
Was it for this they were ſo hberal of their eſtates ? 
Was it to deck the concubines of the prieſts, to provide 
for them ſplendid entertainments, to Furniſh them with 
dogs and hawks, that our forefathers diſplayed their mu- 
nificence to the church? Theſe are the crimes which the 
people complain of in private, and the ſoldiers in pub- 


applied the revenues of the church, to uſes darectly con- 
trary to the intent of che donors f. It maſt be confeſſed, 
at that time were very ill-bvers, and that. 


lic, which are ſung in the ſtreets, and ated on the ſtage; 
and yet they are forgiven, they are overlooked, they 
are connived at by you! Where is now the ſword of 
Levi, and the zeal of Simeon ? Where is the wrath of 
Moſes againſt the worſhippers of the golden calf? 
Where is the indignation 


St. Peter againſt Simon the 
? Imitate, reverend fathers, imitate the zeal of 
© holy perſons, and follow the way of righteouſneſs, 
ſhown you by the Lord. It is high time for you to 


— 


— — 
in their favour. As this — 4 2 


* He was frozen to death on the 
hiſtorians interpret 2s a j 
ve.—Malm, I. 1. de 
— —AL. Welt. | 
+ After the demolifhing of the ables in Alfed's time, the | with our preſent preben 
| | 1 : 


— 


— 


ſecular clergy repaired ſome of the monaſteries, took poſſeſſion 
of were incorporated under certain regulations, per- 
formed divine ſervice in their reſpective churches, lived fingle 
or married as they 1 fit, and ſtood in the fame condition 
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gant accounts of; but his bad actions ſeem to overba- 


ca pumſbment very unc- 
auail wp itizc winch had bern fru on hes unforrmnace 


nun Exon, who, for 2 manzpe whach m the firit- 
. A m 
was lnaded wah calkmmes, and bern 
— — a Such 
2 may be — by kypoorify and 
h aver mund! 
— — . 
irh Ping one 
ä ——— — he 
Ant, hne wath afl the praces of 
and avium, cxffumcd hm at finft fight wah the hich - 
ft didinr; ant he nefalved © granfy nt who delay. 
As kr lam? mor bite wm p or addrefs 
tor u ine ls he went tw her mo- 
ther, dme the rn of hs and defired 
thus thr yang lady mag be allowed to pats that meght 
— The mather bemg a woman of vine, 
was dreamt mc m (dibonour her and her 
family by aumpliance ; but as fhe was well 
watth dh inmpemanſicy of the kmg's zmper, ſhe thought 
in mit hr cafier, 2s welll far, to decxive than re- 


ſtan, father of fathers, raiſe your 1 
y you, and fancy — Der 
from Heaven, and Ad 


What can you anſwer to this charge? 
I am convinced that you have hitherto been unblame- « 7 
able ; when you faw a thief you conſented not to him, that was ther nam of the mand), truſting w her own 


neither have you been charms, amd w the love with whach, ſhe hoped, ſhe had 
have mow anipect tic king, made but 2 fan re- 
— argued, exhorted, fiftance;; and te mmm diſcovered the deri to 


means have proved in vain, it is time to apply more c- 
fectual remedies. You have here ready to aſſiſt you, 
the reverend father Ethelwold, 


. tp Uh BU 
Hon, no wu the old 
mamma her fraud. 4 we 4 
#erred ny En, amd fhe became his favor muftrefs ; 
manammg n Arma over the monarch till his mar- 
ringt w Ela **. | 
His many wk Eds was ancoded with circum- 


—_— - from the church of God the difor- _ 
clergy, and W france, wich were more fingutar more cfm 
room *”. > * than a uf ls former ik was the daugh- 
Wr baving ncarzet e of ber cxqufac beauty and 
tury ; and therefore ſays, he ſhould have pain acrcumplifraras, raked to make ber his wite. 
Jollelin, (archbiſhop Baker's ſecretary) might have | He communrancd his mecaton w carl Arhehwold, his 
worked the matter he found into a brighter form, had he Emm u he defwed 2 cxamanc into the maner, 
— HIT OS eons Rievallenſis, an ancient 
orĩan 


Edgar had no doubt many good qualities, which the 
. e us very extravn- 


young 
lady, thaw fi became in Jove with her. 


the Kang bs maſter, he cri the idea 
her knit 


lance his good ones. Edwy was blamed for a triſie; but 
Edgar, e e „ army cara mwmancoig 
was extolled to the ſkies. Hiſtory, however 
ſerved ſome inftances of his amours; ER 
a ſpecimen, we may form an idea of the reſt. 
8 that we 
meet with is, his breaking o D and taking 
by force from its ſacred walls 1. a nun, and com- 
WF violence on her perſon Dunftan inveighed 


—_ 2 — 


* See Rapin, book 1v. nn 950, 352. pm nee ne SAD — 


t According to Tindal's edition of Rapin, — Fas 11 
nun was Wilfrida; and Edgar is ſaid to have had a daughter Ofberne, K 11 
by her named Editha, who was greatly celebrated for her . Br ep. $—Higks, p. 266 — 
ſanctity. Hum, am. 


§ This is confirmed by the teſtimony of ſeveral authors, 5 


— ——— — — = _ =_ 8 * 


af * 


be did not perceive any extraordinary 
lady; and this made the huſband have no ſuſpicion of 
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5 ppy in the po 

Dreading, however, the detection of 
employed every pretence for detaining Elfrida in 
country, and for keeping her at a diſtance from Edgar. 
How cautious ſocver Athelwold went to work, it was 


his reſentment, to be ſatisfied with his own eyes, of the 
veracity of what had been told him. With this view, 
he took an occaſion to go into thoſe parts where Athel- 
wold's ſeat was: when he was near the he told 
him he had a mind to viſit his lady, of whom he had for- 


Edgar caſt his eyes on her, he became paſſionately in 

love, and from that inſtant was reſolved to obtain her as 

a wife. The better to effect Wer 
in 


treachery. Accordingly he took his leave of with 
a ſeeming indifference, but at the fame time in his heart 
Taged love and revenge; which of all the paſſions raiſe 


the moſt violent emotions in the human breaſt. Quickly 


| zxxfore made ſome obſervations on the 
character of Edgar, and before we can conclude -our 
account of his reign it may not be improper to lay 
before our readers the opinions hiſtorians 
concerning the ban ro A monk, wnt- 
ing in his praiſe, makes no ſcruple to aſſert, that Edgar 
was to the Engliſh what Romulus was to the Romans, 
Cyrus to the Perſians, Alexander to the Macedomans, 
Arſaces to the Parthians, and Charlemagne to the 


A 


* Malmeſbury, lib. 11. De Geft. Reg. | Es chat he 
took Athelwold into a wood (Harewood Foreft) upon pretence 


of hunting, and killed him there with his lance. - The natural 


fon of this nobleman happening to come in at this accident, 
and viewing the dead body of his father, the king ſternly aſked 
him, #ow ke liked the game ? The youth repli okay, that 
whatſoever; pleaſed the king, ought not to be diſpleaſing to him. 
This courtly anſwer, wr eden Fa occahon, ſurprized the 
king, and gave him a ſtrong affecti man ever 


after. Elfrida built a nunnery in the place where her huſband 
was ſlain. 3 , 


+ Preface to his of the Reformation. 
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t © He was by Edward, whom he had 
= his firſt marriage with the daughter of carl — 
Hume, ch. 2. | 


$ Rapin, book Iv. 
| Ethelred 
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ve, if by the means of ſeveral 
miracles, which were never wanting upon occaſion, he 
not b to beheve, that Heaven 


« it ſhall not be done: you have decided the matter 


cc 
« well hitherto, and would be to blame to change f. 
* * — 2 ; 


in the ſame place, Dunſtan uſed all his endeavours 

procure friends to elect one Elphegus, a monk, dean 
of urch: but the people were for having that 
dignity conferred on a ſecular prieſt. . The conteſt ran 


— that there was like to be a ſedition, which 


This was a mixed convention, where the king and all 


the nobility were preſent, as well as the biſhops and 
abbots. The affair would, in all probability, have 
ided againſt the monks, conſidering the great 
number of their oppoſers there preſent. But whilſt 
they were warmly diſputing on the ſubject, the floor 
of the room broke under the company, and cruſhed 
ſeveral to death. The beam on which Dunſtan's chair 
was placed, was the only one that did not give way; 
by which means he remained unhurt, whilſt ſcarce. a 


man beſides himſelf in this numerous aſſembly eſcaped 


being either killed or bruiſed. This convinced the 
people, that the monks were the favourites of Heaven, 
fince their head and protector was ſo wonderfully pre- 
ſerved. After this ſeaſonable accident, the monks 
were left unmoleſted, either becauſe the miraculous 
preſervation of Dunſtan had made an impreſſion upon 
the minds of his enemies, or becauſe their moſt potent 
oppoſers periſhed in their fall. 

Beſides theſe eccleſiaſtical matters, we find nothing 


remarkable in the reign of Edward, but his tragical. 


death in 979, four years after he aſcended the throne. 
The ſtory is thus related by the greateſt part of hiſto- 


nans. Edward paſſing one day, as he was returning 


clot... es 


3 — 
—_— _ 


. ® Rapin ſays fourteen. + Eadmer. 
${ This caftle is a conſiderable piece of . antiquity ; the 
foundation whereof is not cleared up by hiſtory. After the 
ſtrength and fafety of the, realm began to conſiſt in caſtles, 
this was one of the moſt principal belonging to the crown. 
It was repaired by Henry VII. and in the civil wars was a 
riſon for the king, defended by the owner, lord chief juſtice 
28 Add. to Dorſet. 115 
$ In Wiltſhire, fo called from Ambroſius, who built her 


a monaſtery for three hundred monks, to pray for the ſouls of 
the Britiſh Noblemen flain by Hengiſt. The tomb of 


Quinever, Arthur's wife, was found here within this laſt 
| b | 


No. \ 


EDWARD THE MARTYR. 5 


{| alſo, in whoſe houſe his 


Purbeck, Dorſetſhire, where his mother-in-law 
reſided with her fon Ethelred, rode off from his 
pany in order to pay her a viſit. Elfrida. bei 
the king was at the gate, ran to receive him, 
3282 28 and come in to 
himſelf. But as the s delign was to 
reſpects to his mother-in-law as he — her 


. 


i 


Mz 


1 
2 


caſtie, 

he only deſired a glaſs of wine to drink her heakh. 
Whether Elfrida had already formed a deſign of de- 
ſtroying the in order to make way for her fon to 
the crown, or whether that favourable opportunity had 
the thought in her head, the young had no 


oonr lied te gl yo is mou, be rf 
m in the with a dagger. Percaving 
wounded, he ſet ſpurs to his „which foon 
him out of fight. But not being able to keep his 
by reaſon of loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe. 
compleat his misfortune, his foot hung in 


ELLE 


7 


; 

: 

L 

3 

j 
Ti 
ek 


a few da Saber, end. corn to Warham in 
county, f whence it was removed to Shaftſbury, 
and laid in a monaſtery founded by king Alfred. They 
pretend it worked many miracles there, that a blind 
man was in I t 


limbs, by only touching 8 
Y 


: 


be cured by his interceſſion ; 


| go to the place her- 
ſelf, but her horſe, in ſpight of all her endeavours, 


far is certain, Elfrida, willing to atone for her 
founded two nunneries, one at Ambreſbury 5, 
_—_— * Whorwel near Andover. In this laſt 

ut herſelf up in order to do penance during 
reſidue of her days. She is ſaid to have frequently 
covered her body all over with little croſſes, to keep 
off the devil, whom ſhe had but too much reaſon to 


fear. 


We do not pretend to declare, upon 
Edward was made both a faint and a martyr, unlefs it 
be alledged that he was murdered for his great affection 
to Dunſtan and the monks. Indeed that was ſuſſicient 
then to procure him theſe glorious appellations. It is 
certain, that in thoſe days, all the favourers of the 
monks paſſed for as many ſaints, and their enemies for 
the fit objects of God's wrath. Be this as it may, thi 
prince is generally known by the name of Edward the 
Martyr . 


F 


ET HE LR E D IL 


could be urged againſt his brother Ethelred's fucceed- 
ing to the throne, he being the laſt of the royal family, 
and of too tender an age to be accuſed of partaking in 
his mother's crime. Accordingly, he was crowned at 


— — — 


» 


century, and this inſcription on the wall in maſſy gold letters, 
R. G. A. C. 600. The antiquity of which is very ſuſpicious, 
ſince ſhe muſt have outlived Arthur fifty years; and beſides, 
ſhe is ſaid by hiſtorians of credit to have been buried at Glaſ- 
tonbury. Queen Elfrida's nunnery is famous for Queen 
Eleanor's being a nun there; alſo. Mary daughter to- 
Edward I. with thirteen noblemen's daughters were veiled here 
on Aſſumption-day, 1285. Camd. Add. to Wiltſh. | 
| King Edward's martyrdom i 4 
days; on the day he was murdered, and at the two removes of 
his body. See Martyr. Angl. 18th of March, and Feb. and 
June 20. Hehas likewiſe the _ of ſtanding in the Roman 


martyrology, 
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fotcign kings cauſed 


to take the Engiath by ſurprize, he ſet fail, as if 
— and on 2 fudden he entered the Severn in 
ing the country of the Welſh with 


England would infallibly have gone to run, if the Danes, 
by 2 lucky and accident, had not been called 
of to the aſſiſtance of Richard IL duke of Normandy, 
in 999, whom the king of France defigned to diſpoſſeſs 
of hes domumons. took ti ity to ra- 
vage Cumberland, in the year 1000, bur for what reaſon 
is not known. Aftcr this tranfaftion, he returned to 
London, where he kept hes uſuz! refidence. The quiet 
long comtTumuance ; the Danes 


- 


returned im 
then entermg Weſſex, became maſters 
of Exeter. „ 


durſt not venmare to be in the battles, for 


the Danes, who in 


| Pence. England by 
of and i ver aucicat, acation being made of it in the 
8 5 


ea 


peopled by the ſame nation, whom the Engliſh looked 


4 caſt down by misfortunes. 


twenty-four thouſand pounds F. This 
. thoſe days was a very confiderable one, was levied 


L R E D It: | 65 
ſions into the neighb uri Counties, 1 t any one's 
daring to oppoſe them. was then in a deplo- 
rable condition, the fathers” counties werte 

ravaged by the foreign Danes, and the northern — 


upon as their enemies. They had not only refuſed to 


| fight againſt the foreigners, whom they conſidered as 


their countrymen, by joining with them, they helped 
to deſtroy a country they ought to have defended to the 


4 utmoſt of their power, ſince it was become their own. 


In this extremity Ethelred, who had no reſolution, was 
far from imitating the firmneſs of his anceſtors, who in 
the like circumſtances never ſuffered their courage to be 
This amorous prince, 


q ſeeing any other way to avoid the ſtill greater miſerics 
the natipn was threatened with, yielded to pay the Danes 


„which in 


way of tax, to which was given the name of D By 
that is, Daniſh money, or money for the Danes 5. This 
was the original of that famous tax which afterwards be- 
came ſo exceeding burdenſome to the nation, even for a 
long time after the Danes had quitted England. But 
the clergy and monks found means to get the yoke from 


4 their necks. 


The Danes, fatisfied with theſe terms, ceaſed their 
ravages and returned home. But many of them ſtaid 
behind, and lived among the Engliſh. Their number 
indeed was not ſo great as to render them very formi- 
dable, as they were diſperſed about the country ; but 
were backed by their countrymen in North 
and Eaſt Anglia, Beſides, the Engliſh dreaded the re- 
newing the war, which made the Danes bchave in a very 
inſolent and haughty manner. They did what they 
pleaſed, without any one's daring to controul them. 
The Enghfh, diſpirited by their paſt calamities, were 
afraid of giving the leaſt occaſion of drawing on the 
kingdom freſh invaſions. Thus whilſt the Danes, 
abounding in wealth and eaſe, their time agree- 
ably, the Engliſh were forced to labour and toil inceſ- 
ſantly, in order to ſatisfy the avarice of their new maſters. 
They ſo much dreaded the Danes in all parts of the 
kingdom, that they gave them the appellation of Lord- 
Danes |. 

Elgiva, Ethelred's queen, dying whilft the Danes 
were thus domineering in England, the king demanded 
Emma“, the ſiſter of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
in marriage. His requeſt being granted, and the mar- 
riage conſummated, he was highly elated upon it, de- 

ing upon the aſſiſtance of the duke his brother-in- 
— whenever there ſhould be occaſion. The thoughts 
of this new alliance made him reſolve upon the barba- 
rous and violent expedient of getting rid of the Danes 
by a general maſſacre. To this end, he ſent orders ſo 
privately # throughout the kingdom, that in one day 
all the Danes were ſlain with ſuch implacable fury and 


—_— 


— 


laws of Ina. Danegeld was the firſt land-tax in England. It 
was afterwards called kydagium, which name remained after- 
wards upon all taxes and ſubſidies impoſed on lands. The 
Normans called theſe ſometimes taxes, ſometimes tallages, and 
auxilia & ſubſidia. The Saxon kings before this had their 
levies of money and perſonal ſervices, towards the building and 
repairing cities, caſtles, bridges, military expeditions, &c. 
which from the word bote, that is, repair, were termed Burgh- 
bote, Brigbote, Heregeld, &c. Sce note in p. 39. 

| The word itſelf, as well as the meaning of it, was altered 
a little after. At this day, in ſome parts of England, a rich 
idle man, that uſurps authority over his poor neighbour, is, by 
way of deriſion, called a Zurdane. But notwithſtanding this 
alteration, the traces of its original ſigniſication are ſtill viſible 
in the word. 

** She was Called, from her extraordinary beauty, the pearl 
of Normandy. Ran. Higd. l. v1. f 

++ Huntingdon fiys, that he himſelf, when a child, heard it 


from certain old men, that by the king's command, letters were 


privately diſpatched all over England, to deftroy the Danes in 
one night. The Saxon Annals add, it was becauſe the king 
was told the Danes defigned to deprive him and his nobles of 
their lives, and to ſeizes the kingdom. Anno 1002. 


cruelty, 
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cruelty, that the particulars 


cr®.. I 


= 
- 


conſtancy, was ſeverely revenged ſhortly 
OE IH ke between ti Arn 
4 ceiving he had a deſign of 


Britons under Boadicea ; not only the ſame barbarities, 
alſo 


-. Sweyn received an account of this maſſacre by ſome 


Danes, who eſcaped by getting on board a veſſel ready 
to fail for Denmark. The relation they gave of the 
of the Engliſh towards the Danes was ſufficient | 
to excite him to revenge. When he heard of his ſiſter's. 


_ . 


* 
* 
- 


death; and the barbarous manner of it, he was ſeized 


king might confide Sweyn diſ- 
_ — ing hi 
Tingh yickded 
Daniſh fleet 1 
equipped a fleet of three hundred fail, landed in Corn- 
wall with a numerous army, and meeting with no oppo- 


. 


Hl 


: 
J 


4; 
Fr 


in his hands to revenge it. Being within 
enemy, he feigned himſelf ſuddenly ſick, 
he was not in a condition to fight, ordered 
retreat, but took care that it ſhould be done 
, that the Danes found no great difficulty 
the rout. After which Sweyn took ſe- 


= 


being in a condition to reſift him, gave him. a great ſum 
Jof money, to prevent his doing any farther miſchief. But 
upon receipt of the money Sweyn broke the treaty, and 


catinot be read without hor- 


happened in 1004: U 


{| they were very well ſatisfied, was paid into 


che Engliſh nobility were killed. But if all the Engliſh forces 
* * * 


took Thetford by ſurprize, a town then of great note, 
and ſerved it in the ſame manner as he had done Nor- 
wich. Incenſed at this breach of faith, Ultketel levied 
ſome troops with great expedition, and himſelf 
between the Daniſh army and their fleet. Sweyn per- 

e h. | ing off his retreat to his 
ſhips, marched forward to give him battle, before / a 
reinforcement of troops could arrive to his aſſiſtance. 


He found the Enghth encamped in an adv 


antageous 
manner, reſolutely bent to ſtand their ground, and do 
their utmoſt in defence of their goods and chattels, 


which their enemies were carrying off before their face. 


The Danes obtained a ſignal victory, though not with- 
out great loſs on their ſide. They even owned they 
were never in more A r defeated j, This 

kete of Daniſh race, 
was the moſt faithful as well as braveſt of all Ethelred's 
ſubjects, and did him the beſt ſervice. But the other 
lords were, very different from him; All hiſtorians 
agree, that Ethelred was betrayed by thoſe about him. 


| Sweyn had his ſpies not only in his court, but in his very 
were 


council. The great men, for the moſt part, 

cars r 
ing heartily, on account of the little regard had 
for him. Whatever councils were held to — * f 


che way and means of withſtanding the Danes, the diſ- 


ſentions between. the nobles, too common in the courts 


quota 

kingdom, pleading their privileges and immunities, as 
F It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Danes obtained ſo many 
victories in a country ſo ill defended by them, who were 
ſo much concerned in its preſervation. The famine that 
happened ſhortly after, in the year 1005, would. have 
completed the misfortunes of the Engliſh, had it not 
unexpectedly proved the occaſion of Sweyn's returning 
to Denmark for want of neceſſary ſubſiſtence. 

Upon the retreat of the Danes and ceafing of the fa- 
mine, the Engliſh began to entertain hopes of enjoying 
ſome tranquillity, when another Daniſh fleet arnved at 
Sandwich in Kent. Ethelred immediately raiſed an 
army to give the new invaders battle : but after having 
committed ſome ravages, they retired to the Iſle of 
Thanet, where it was not poſſible to attack them. 


diſband themſelves. Winter coming on, the Engliſh 
returned to their homes, it not being in the power 

the king to E any longer together. Ihen the 
Danes iſſuing from their retreat, began their ravages in 
Kent and the nei ing counties, well aſſured that 
they ſhould meet with no oppoſition. Ethelred had 
now [ 1007] no other courſe to take to put a ſtop to the 


ngdom was threatened with, than to 


ruin the whole ki 
buy them off with a large pecuniary mul&t; and 
the 


ingly che ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, with which 
hands of 


the Danes. 


— — * 22 — _— 


nation. Never was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did 


— — 
— — — — — — =. 


barbarous policy prove more fatal to the authors, — 


_—_ "Pats | | 
t This happened on a Sunday, the day on which the Danes 
uſually bathed 8 Hume, ch. 111. „ Mi es 
in, v. ä 
1 the fight was very ſharp, and 
ended in a great ſlaughter on both ſides, wherein abundance of 


had been there, the Danes had never reached 
LE 1 


- 
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Being thus rid of the Danes, the king celebrated the 
wedding of one of his daughters with Edric, ſirnamed 
Streom, à very lord, whom he had juſt ad- 
vanced to the dukedom of Mercia. If hitherto Ethelred 
had kved in continual fears and troubles, it was nothing 
i ifon of the misfortunes he drew on himſelf by 


In 1008 the Danes demanded the ſame ſum again, 
it was a tribute Ethelred had obliged 
I This demand was accompanied with 
threats of deſtroying the whole kingdom with fire and 
fword, if the money was not immediately paid. Theſe 
pony of the Danes having convinced the king and 
council, that there was no poſſibility of contenting | 
their infatiable avarice, it was reſolved upon, that the 
way would be to expend the money in fitting out a 
fleet to defend the kingdom from their incurſions. 
made them put this reſolution ſo ſpeedily in 
that quickly after, a fleet well-manned and 
was got ready, the command of which was 
king to Brithric, brother to Edric Streon. 
obliged the Danes to retire, for fear of 


given by 

Theſe meafures fear 

being compelled to a fea engagement, which their ſhips 
f 


not fo fit for as the Engliſh ones ®. The firſt 


tinguiſhed quality, but his enemy. 


purge himſelf of by a public trial, being well acquainted 
that a party was formed againſt him. 


going off perſuaded nine captains to follow him with 
their ſhi After which he | feſted the Engliſh coaſts, 
and did as much miſchief as the _ — 4g en- 
raged at his eſcape, and at his daring to brave him thus, 
put to ſea with eighty fail to give him chace, and en- 
deavour to ſeize him alive or dead. But he met with 
D violent a ftorm, that the greateſt part of his ſhips 
were loft, or fell into the hands of Wolfnoth. Thus 
this great fleet, which could not be fitted out without a 
prodigzous expence, came to nothing, by the private 
quarrel of the admiral. The loſs became ſtill more 
irretrĩevable, by the diſſentions among the officers, ſe- 
veral of whom went and joined Wolfnoth 4. 

In the year 1009, the Danes took advantage of theſe: 
inteftine broils; and two of their fleets arrived in 
I one in Eaſt Anglia, under Turkil, another 
in the iſle of Thanet, under Heming and Anlaf. Theſe 
leaders joining their forces in Kent, after they had plun- 
dered the country, laid ſiege to Canterbury. The city 
would infallibly have fallen into the hands of the Danes, 
if the inhabitants had not bought a peace with a large 
ſum of money 5. 

Whilft the Danes were taken up in ravaging Kent, 
Ethelred drew an 2rmy together to make head againſt 
them. As foon as he was in a eondition to do it, he 


ä 


* The Saxon Annals tell us, this was the largeſt and beſt 
Heet had ever ſeen. It was built after this manner, 
all over England; three hundred and ten hydes of land 
were obliged to find one ſhip, and every eight hydes a helmet 
and breaſt-plate, An. 1008, 1009. It muſt be obſerved, that 
the Annals mention, the ſeveral ſums paid to the Danes, as well 
25 this tax for building a fleet, were all levied with the joint 
conſent vf the king and his great council, or Wittena-Gemot. 
Tindzl.—There were two hundred and forty-three thouſand, 
fx hundred in England; and conſequently the number 
of the ſhips equipped muſt have amounted to ſeven hundred 
and cighty-fire. —Hume, ch. 111. 

7 was governor of Suſſex. He was the father of 
the famous earl Godwin, of whom hereafter. 

See Rapin, book v. 
: Three thoufand pounds. Sax. Ann. 1609. 
'} Oxford being burnt that year by the Danes, all ſtudies 
_ ceaſed there till the year 1133.— Tho. Redburn. 
7408 


He was killed at Greenwich, to which place, the ſtation 
No. V. x 


| 
were ö | 

ing Brithric did, after his being made admiral, was, 
DS intereſt to ruin Wolfi cn , à lord of diſ- 
He accuſed him to 
the king of treaſon, which Wolfnoth did not think fit to 


Hie reſolved: 
a voluntary baniſhment, in order to 
from the perſecution of his enemy, and in 


R E D I. 57 
poſted himſelf between them and their ſhips, to prevent 
their embarking and carrying off their booty. In ali 
appearance, he would have fucceeded; and perhaps 
have had ſome further conſiderable advantage over 
them, ſecing he was 'ſuperior to them in numbers, if 
Edric had not found the means to bring off the Danes 
at this pinch. The traitor perceiving the danger they 
were in, repreſented to the king, his tather-in-law, that 
it would be much better to let them retire than hazard 
a battle, which might prove fatal to him. This perni- 
cious advice made ſuch an impreſſion on the mind of 
the king, that he ſuffered them to march by with all 
their plunder unmoleſted. But inſtead of failing for 
Denmark, as it was hoped, they entered the iſle ur 
Thanet; from whence, during the whole winter, they 
made incurſions into the neighbouring counties. They 
even made ſeveral attempts n London; but were 
always repulſed. In the mean time, Ulfkete) duke of 
Eaſt Anglia, having an inclination to hazard a batte 
once more in defence of his government, had the il}- 
luck to be overthrown, and 'by that means he loſt his 
country, and left the Danes in poſſeſſion of his 
territories. X 

Hitherto the Danes had wanted cavalry, by reaſon 
of the difficulty of tranſporting horſes from Denmark. 
But as ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of Faſt Anglia, a 


country abounding with horſes, they mounted part of 


their troops, by whoſe means they extended their con- 
-queſts. Shortly after they ſubdued Eſſex, Middleſex, 
Hertfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire |, Bed- 
fordſhire, Cambridgefhire, Huntingdonſhire, North- 
amptonſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Wik- 
ſhire, and Devonſhire, whilſt Ethelred, who had ſcarce 
any thing left, kept himſelf ſhut up in London, without 
daring to take the field in order to ſtop their progreſs. 
In alr the above-named counties, London and Canter- 
bury were the only places not in the power of the Danes. 
But at length, in the year 1012, they attacked the laſt 
of theſe ſo vigorouſly, that they took, plundered, and 
reduced it to aſhes. Elphegus, the archbiſhop, being 
taken priſoner, was afterwards murdered by theſe bar- 
barians **®, They proceeded with the fame cruelry 
againſt the monks of St. Auguſtin's, whom they pur 
under a decimation, deſtroying nine parts in ten H. 
England being reduced to this deplorable ſtate, all the 
great men of the kingdom aſſembled at London, with 
the king, to conſult what was to be done in the preſent 
caſe. The beſt expedient they could think of, was to 
bribe them with a ſum of money to leave the kingdom. 
The ſum agreed upon amounted to forty- eight thouſand 
pounds ; upon the receipt of which they went off with 
their booty. 

Peace had not been long eſtabliſhed, before Sweyn 14 
entered the Humber with a powerful fleet, threatening 
the whole kingdom with ruin and deſtruction. As this 
prince found the country unprovided with an army, and 
in no condition to defend itſelf, he quickly became maſter 
of Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and all the counties 
which were to the north of Watling-ſtreet &g& Not 


- contented with this, he took hoſtages of all the principal 


of their ſhips, they had brought him priſoner. And therefore 
in the preſent church of Greenwich, on the top of the partition 
wall, between the nave of the church and the chancel, is this 
inſcription : «© This church was erected and dedicated to the 
« glory of God, and the memory of St. Alphage, archbiſhop 
« of Canterbury, here flain by the Danes; becauſe he would 
« not ranſom his life by an unreaſonable ſum of money.— 
« Ann. 1012.” He was firſt buried at St. Paul's, in London, 
and afterwards removed to Canterbury. He was honoured as 
a martyr, and ſtands in the Roman martyrology on the 19th ot 
April.—Tindal. - 

++ Florence of Worceſter ſays, the burghers were ſerved 
in the ſame manner; ſo that only four monks, and about eight 
hundred laymen were left alive. 

t+ The Engliſh hiſtorians have not told us the reaſon why 
Sweyn ſtaid away ſo long, as from 1005 to 1013, eight years. 

This ftreet, called by the Romans Lia Vetelingiane, and 

by the Saxons WWeteling-ſtreate, paſſed from Dover, through 
London, to Weſtcheſter. 5 


P towns; 


=. 


towns ; and 


conquered 
fudden laid 
, hnmſclf up. 


could not reft 


of a 


lung hs for Canme w tzke care of whe f] driign der him up into the hands of his enemies. 
countics, he adoanced fourhrand, and on 2 f But dhe good reception his fons met with, whom he had 
Ber wo Lomdiom, where Erheired had fm I frac before w exarmne the 
Though ke was bu i provaded 1» bohonr ff frum 
in farm a place r 
zens would be mme an hn menaces. Finding they 

were not to be mumbai by dE mcans, he dicfificnd ff bat puift began w reign, his flight having been looked 
from bis emenprize, and ravaged the fourh pans of | apan as a kud of abdication of the crown. For his part, 
Weſſex, where there wore mane wappalc hum. As he ings 1 


information of Erhchreod's brag gu from that D 


of an enemy whom he kad fo gncroufly mand, 1 kim. Inftead of marching againſt the 
and perceiving be was mot fa n London, red amo 
Normandy wath al h . Whernupon the Loan- 
doners bang Icf m mike care of themdcbves, judge = 
would be a rafh 
prince who had drinn them. They came thene- 
fore to à reſolunon of mmi w the king of Den- || fame his faber Sweyn had conquered England 


SWETN. % Kmc or DENMARK. he had m his power, to be cut off, leaving them thus 

THE fuft aft of foreregpmry of the new | 

levying an ammente tax om the kmpdom 
2 
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's inclinations, giving - 

cacomragement, he returned to England. He was 
of char amportancr, be imaged the cm- | recered wich great demonſtrations of joy; and his ſub- 
they I gefis frure allegiance to him afreſh, as though he had 


he promaticd © reform his irregular proceedings in the 
admmifraroan of his affairs. The eagerneſs of the 
Ei = throw off a foreign yoke, made them flock 
w the king with ſuch zeal and haſte, that he ſoon found 
b che head of a very powerful army. His firſt 
fl mo the Þ expoalimon planly ſhowed his misfortunes had made no 


ſarsfhcd wilt Lamm was m the paitic- 
= agam- but 
Fer, be had 


Danrs, he led his forces againſt the men of Lindſey , 
who kad grren him fome cauſe of diiguſt. After he had 
takem has rcvenge of them, he turned his army againſt 
the Danes, who kak ſo ſudden a revolution. 
Canue had on his fide all the Danes, and the 


me w man zonc the mois 
wah, yet he did noc deem it prudent to hazard a battle 


to the ſea- ſide, and embark! 
an boand has fleet, fer fail for Denmark. But before he 
went aff, he ordered the hands and feet of the hoſtages 


_ umanplind on the ſhore . 
the As foos as Etheired found his country freed from the 
foro the promiſe he had made to his ſub- 
No hüften mmi the coronation of inviolably keeping his word, as a 
Perhaps he oommed that folemmry, 2s bce- | Kang and chin he ought to have done, he, on the 
0 caurzy, wok to his old courſes, and impoſed, on ſe- 
veal pretzences, very heavy taxes, which raiſed great 
mgs both among the nobles and people. To 
int, he added others of a 
ich deſtroyed all the ideas 


mor. To draw them into the ſnare laid for them, the 
Eg conrvencd a great council at Oxford, where he 
cmi them m be murdered ; which he ſeized up- 
an thear efftazes, as if they had condemned by the 
common forms of juſtice F. Algitha, widow to Sige- 
Ent, who was 2 woman of fingular beauty and merit, 
fn wp ma monaſtery, to which confinement ſhe 
by that way ſome time after, 
had am mociknation to fee a lady ſo renowned for her 


< mic pes of faccours could he have expected from Den- 
< mark, wilt the kingdom was in the hands of his brother? 
< Her mail it but too vifible afterwards, when having ſettled 
© ks afurs wm the north, he returned with his victorious troops 
< as England, that he was incapable of the fears that were laid 
< ww hs chxye.” —Rapin, book v. 
$ Free of Worceſter, and Matthew of Weſtminſter re 
har, what def two carls were privately accuſed by Edric, who 
aber their effatcs, of treaſonable practices againſt Ethel- 
act, by wihaſe erder Edric invited them to a feaſt, where he 
Cutie mem to be treacherouſſy murdered. Their dependents, 
wihw wear about t revenge their deaths, were forced to fly into 
Sc. Fmmirfi s church in Oxford, which being ſet on fire, 
they penffecd in the flames. But the A __ of his 
un, cu the church to be rebuilt. this, ſeveral 
particuſars, it is plain, that Ethelred was ſpurred on by 
the rr Edric, to make him odious to the people; and 
fo bad as is repreſented, appears from the 9 — 
hos be mal, which are ftill extant. He was ſo particularly 
cariiil of the dur execution of juſtice, that having found one 
— 2 padpe, whom he loved, guilty of injuſtice, he 
wwe from his office. —Tindal. 
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weakemed by the retreat of the Mercians, who obſti- 
manchy rfid wo fight wirhout the king at their head, 
Edimandi was obliged to keep at a diſtance from the 
Dancs, through fear of engaging upon unequal terms. 
Them Came finding no one able to oppoſe him, be- 
came mater of ſcveral counties in Weſſex, and ſoon 
pre that he was in a condition to complete the 
canqueſt of the whole kingdom. Edmund perceiving 
ras mot un ks power to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, 
ae wpom gomg to join Uthred, earl of Northum- 
enn, who had lwed fome troops in the north. 
They ravaged! wpether thoſe parts of the country whoſe 
mh frraured the Danes, whilſt Canute, and the 
dike of Merci, hid wafte the ſouthern counties that 


t, though but for a 
plainiy ſaw the earl had 


ther an advantage than a detrament w the Emg's affairs, 


By Emma of Nor- 
ks food wife, he had Alfred and Edward, 
davphrer nzmed Goda, who was firſt married to 
Walker, carl of Miantes, and afterwards to Euſtachius, 
car of 


kingdom in a rich and flouriſhing 


candmon, but lf i at his death, in extreme poverty 


| 


I hav- thinks Ethelred called a 
bande. In and wiſe men at Enham, at the 
of theſe ¶ miftance of Elkepus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Wul- 


ftan, ach of York, wherein many eccleſiaſtical 
and feoutar lows were eicher made or confirmed, among 
winch theſe were remarkable: That prieſts ſhould 
< nat many *.” That none ſhould be ſold = 
= ther country, eipecrally to Pagans f. © That 
< wadows fhovid ſo twelve months after their 
< huhn deceafic.” Several other laws were made 
for the wm of the peace, the correction of falſe 


mancy, and the bringing of weights and meaſures to a 
quit frandard. 


f 


11 


ö 
1 


to be viſible. Whether he had any grounds EDMUND IRONSID E. 

$ fuſpicion, or whether it was iffild inn hm by IIIIS prince, who received the name of Ironſide 
the traitors that were always about his perſon, be made f from his valour, was by the Enghſh 
2 very ſhort ſtay, returning to London with all pff f prockumad king of bur the Danes declared 
expedition. After his departure, the army being ach Camnc king of the realm. Among the misfortunes of 


It was the cuftom at that time for ecclefafiics wo bar | children and kinived to their Iriſh neighbours for ſlaves, al- 
two or three wives. | thourh they were not urged to it by want or neceſſity; and the 
+ Giraldus Cambremſis records, that it was the cuſtom and | Nortrunioigas, for the fake of a trifling ſum, would fre- 

1 I on | quently fl then children. | a 

1 the 
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$5 | HISTORY or ENGLAND. | 
2 treachery and dſaſſecom were not the } fword; then he cauſed his foot to paſs by ſhips to the 
leaſt; for the 

with them. Edmund found no better” expechent, in 


i Edmud per- 
formed all the offices of an expert general, which being 
parted by the night, was renewed wath great vigour the 

victory, but. when he was near obtaining of it, the per- 
fliidious Edric cut off the head of one Ofmer, whoſe 


nour to their hi 


„ 


eat dilivcnce levied a ſtrong army a ſourth time, croſſed 
————ů—ů—ů art marched into Kent; 
where at a place called Orford, he bravely engaged the 
Danes, who, not able to ſuſtain the force- of -his-arms, 
fed in numbers into the iſle of Sheepey. And 
compleat victory, had 


his then diſagrecable firuation, for ſtopping the progrets 
of theſe fatal evils, than to lcad his whole force into the 


and from this time began to be forfaken by 
good fortune. 


countenance much reſembled the king s, I 
up on a pole, cryed exulangly, “ Fly, fly, - 
« drels; behold the head of your king, in whom 
sc confide.” This much ſtared and difcouraped as by | 

until Edmund, ſenſible of che cheat, from a hill made chere remaining, from whenee have been dug the bones 
i - of men, armour, and the water-chains of horſe-bridles. 


L 
g 


- 
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« ambition of others, who alone ought. to fight for the 
« crowns. they wore.” Some of our ancient hiſtorians 
have endeavoured to make us believe, that the two 
kings, to prevent the effuſion of human blood, had a 
meeting with an intent to decide the diſpute concerning 
the crown with their own ſwords. Matthew of 
Wettminfter agrees with Huntingdon as to the combat, 
but Malmeſbury ſays that Canute declined the combat, 
and agreed to a diviſion of the land, according to the 
propoſition of the nobles. Bur Simeon, Hoveden, and 
Florent of Worceſter, all mention the diviſion, but ſay 
nothing about any combat propoſed. So great is the 
uncertainty of the affairs of theſe times. Be tlus as it 


the ſiege, and com 


Thames at B where many of his men 


in the water; yet coming ſuddenly upon the 
his enemies, he put them to fight. By his 


tained in may, all our hiſtorians agree, that the Danes retired to 
the number London after this diviſion, and were peaceably received 


recruits ; which the Danes perceiving, they winter-quarters in the city. - 
and beſieged London a third time, ufing _ King Edmund did not long ſurvive this diviſion, but 
means to become maſters of it. Yer fill the imduftry } died fuddenly on the feaſt of St. Andrew, after a very 
and courage of the inhabitants fruſtrated all Canute's } ſhort but honourable reign of ſeven months, three weeks 
iri ad five days, and was buried near his grandfather king 
Edgar at Glaftonbury. Our authors ſpeak as uncer- 
Tany about the death of this worthy prince, as about 
his combat: Sim. Dunelm. Flor. Wigorn. 'and 


by the inhabitants, and permitted to take up their 
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Camden ſuppaſes this place to be Sherfton in Wiltſhire; I Worceſter, and Warwick. , © CS 
and others think it to be the place where four ſtones, called t Now Aſhdown, near Billericay. Canute built a church 
ſhire-ſtones, part the counties of Oxford, Gloccſter, I here in memory of this battle. * 
| Oveden, 
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Saxons, and th aged bod of their preſſed 
e 
ſremed to Myer pe nero 
For however it might ſeem to recover itſelf in 8 
ed like a new ſet plant, after it had been 
the which while there remains any 
lap in the root will ſhoot out freſh branches, bur thoſe 
ſo weak and tenders that the leaſt ſtorm blaſts and 


pines rev at 
C & FP. VI. 
Frum the Beginning of the Monarchy of the Danes in 
England under — 2 to the Death of Hardicanute, 


the laſt: Daniſh King, and the Reſtoration of the 
— in Edward the Conteſſor. 


CANUTE THE GREAT. 


THE Danes had formerly, in ſome parts of 


ce upon the death of Edmund, finding 
that he had — ra aero who were dear to u 


«- chem was 0 ſucceed the kingdom of the W 
* Saxons?” The nobles being firuck with amazement 
and overcome with fear, made anſwer, That to their 
e. knowledge Edmund, neither hving nor dying, had 
mae any proviſion for his relations; but that he 
r deſigned: tlrat Canute ſhould be the protector. 
guardian of his ſons till ſhould arrive at the age 
4 of: manhovd.!” By | this falſe teſtimony they. hoped 
for favour: and: rewards: from Canute; bur the ſcene 

was ſoon changed, and ſome of them received: 
— = their perjury, by being not long. after 
put to death, under one” ce Or . 
chic: not in the leaſt find fault with what the nobles had 


al 


enoying 
| fear cauſed the Enelith nobles Creilely to ſubmit; and 
— — chat chere was 1 wanting « tO effect 


— ee IT 
as. 


le dlbee of Mercia, who. was mightily pleaſed with 
* * having done Canute-ſo great a piece of ſervice, haſted with 
all ſeed to bring the: firſt news of it to him; but Canute 
i deteſtediſo barbarous a: deed. However. he concealed his 


ſentiments of the matter, becauſe he 
* farther oocaſton for the traitor, and p 


- No. VE 


he might have 
to advance him 


"Engliſh to comply with his inchinations. To 
attached to 


though pregnant with 
imuſtice and flattery, gave occaſion to Canute to con- 


the readieſt mode 


Ethelward ; 
depraved enough to murder the innocent for the fake 
of pleaſing a traitor and a monſter, Edwy was recalled 
from haniſhment under the ſpecious pretence of a recon- 
ciliation. Before he was recalled the treacherous Edric 
had provided a number of miſcreants to put the murder 
in execution; and ſhortly after the arrival of Edwy, the 
horrid was ed. Edric's thirſt for blood 
was not yet ſatiated, and therefore he adviſed Canute 
to put to death Edward and Edmund, the two fons of 
Edmund; but Canute thought the diſpatching of them 
in this country would exaſperate the Engliſh; and to 
5 ſuſpicion, he gave orders for cheir being carried 

under a pretence of ſending them abroad 
2 but it was in reality only to have it in his 
power to diſpatch them the more eaſily, when the 
affection mg pe yp wr Fo 
of their The perſon entruſted with the care 


of. the being conſcic is of the s deſign, 
the inno- 
dent children; and inſtead of conducting 
panied them to the king of Sweden, diſco 


was touched with compaſſion for the fate 

them to 
Denmark, to the injunctions of — he 
ACCOM vering 
at the fame time his maſter's intentions. The king of 
gd. mr 


great 

to It. Ted en he divided his kingdom into four 
parts, or governments, viz. Mercia, Northumberland, 
Raſt , and Weſſex. [Anil to gratify the ambition 
of the chief of the nobility, he created Edric Streon 
doke of Mercia, Turkillhe made duke of Eaſt Anglia, 
anch Narthumbefland he gave to Tric; reſerving only 
to himſelſiche adminiftration of Weſſex. 

Cane alſo: found himſclf obliged, in the beginning 
of his reign, to load the people with heavy taxes, in 


order to reward his: Daniſh followers : he exacted from 
4 them in the year 1018, the ſum of ſeventy-two thouſand 


pounds; beſides eleven thouſand pounds which he 
levied on London alone. He was willing, 
from political motives, to fine that city ſeverely, on 

account of the affectiun which it had borne to Edmund, 
and the reſiſtance which it had made to the Daniſh 
power in two obſtinate ſieges f. But theſe rigours 
were imputed to neceſſity ; and Canute, like a wiſe 
prince, was determined that the Engliſh, now deprived 
of all their dangerous leaders, ſhould be reconciled to 
the Daniſh yoke, by the juſtice and impartiality of 
his adminiſtration. He ſent back to Denmark as many 


A— — 


— 


« above all the peers of the realm. He kept his word with 
him; but was in 222828 — Wheh=wtatithe | 
« villain expected. Rapin, book v. 

+ W. Malm. p. 


78. In one of theſe ce di- | 


3 — hv the Thames, W 


his ſhips above London bridge. 
Q of 


even doing 


formidable a rival as Edmund, afforded him the” 
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of his followers as he could ſafely | 
Saxon cuſtoms in a general aſſem 
made no diſtinction between Danes and Enghſh in the 


_ Giſtribation of juſtice: and he took care, by a ſtrict 
execution of law, to protect the hives and properties of 


all his people. The Danes were gradually incorpo- 
rated with his new ſubjects; and both were glad to 


obtain a little reſpite from thoſe multiplied CD 
from which the one, no leſs than the other, had, 
their fierce conteſt for power, experienced fuch fatal 
conſequences. ' ' 


But chere was fil an obſtacle to his enjoying the 


crown of England | A e; and he would have been 
glad to have got with the ſame eaſe, of the 
troubles Alfred — Edward, Edmund's brothers, who 
were retired into Normandy with their mother, 
him. But he knew not how to get them our of the 
hands of Richard II. their uncle, the duke 
Normandy. He was even apprehenſive that as 
prince, whoſe forces were not to be deſpiſed, would 
one day eſpouſe their cauſe; and to this, he 
bethought himſelf of bringing him over to his intereſts 
by demanding in marriage his ſiſter Emma, widow 
of Ethelred II. and by offering him at the ſame time 
one of his own ſiſters, named ith. Theſe 

ſals being accepted, the two ſolemnities 
were celebrated in a magnificent manner. If Emma 


was pleaſed with being once more made queen of 


England, it was not fo with Alfred and Edward, her 
ſons, who openly ſhewed their diſlike of the matter. 
Edward eſpecially, never forgave her for thus ſcanda- 
louſly eſpouſing the mortal foe of her. firſt huſband. 
Both of them were alſo — incenſed againſt her 
for conſenting that the ſucceſſion to the crown ſhould 


| be ſettled by the marriage articles, on the heirs of her 


body by Canute, This was cutting off, as far as lay in 


her power, from the family of Echelred, all liopes of 


ever afcending the throne of 

After Canute had thus ſecured himſelf from al dans 
ger from the Saxon princes, he it high time to 
get rid of ſome lords whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or 
whoſe power made him uneaſy. - The three- 
ones were, the duke of Mercia, the duke of- 
Anglia, and the earl of Northumberland. Theſe lords 
had done him ſignal ſervices; but this was the very 
thing that rendered them noxious to him, becauſe he 


was ſenſible how much it lay in their to do him 
a prejudice, / if their inchnation led to- it. He 
knew Edric Pure CI ION df meer 


with him; Hi 
ck] 1 an rtunity to execute his deſign, 
— an e juſtice —— ow 
Engliſh. This lord havingchpd one day the 'inſolenee 
to upbraid him publicly, for not 
for his paſt ſervices, particularly form him of © 


tunity he had ſome time been waiting for” Edric had 
no ſooner dropped theſe words, but the king anſwered in 
a rage, that ſince he had been ſo audacious as 
to av. fo black a treaſon, of. which he had hi 


been only ſuſpected, he ſhould — — 


ment. At the ſame inſtant, without giving him time 
to reply, he:commanded him to be beheaded upon the 
ſpot, and his to be thrown into the Thames. It 
is ſaid he o his head to be fixed on the higheſt 
part of the Tower of London, that he might keep his 
en r por ip: om Tedd cher 


— 


— — — * 1 
be # 


* . Polydore Vergil 3 us, that theſe Vandals were the 
wo lp who, he ſays, under the command of their king 
Olaüs had invaded, Denmark. 


+ Weſt-Saxenlaga, Merchenlaga, and Denalaga. Biſhop 


Nicholſon, i in his letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefixed to his edition 

ol che Sauen Laws, makes it appear, that this threefold divi- 
fon. of the Engliſh haws is imaginary, and proceeded from the 

- * interpreters N the Wy of the word daga, 


Canute the kingdom ſettled in profound tran- 
, and that he had no reaſon to fear the revolting 

of the Engfith, reſolved to make a voyage to Denmark. 
His preſence was abſolutely neceſſary there, on account 
of the Danes and Vandals * at war. He took with 
him ſuch of the lords as he was jealous of, leſt 
his abſence ſhould be the cauſe of their exciting troubles 
in the kingdom. For this reaſon alſo he carried along 
with him the flower of the 1h under the 
command of carl Godwin, the fon of Wolfnoth, men- 
tioned in the reign of Ethelred IT. Godwin, who was 
a man of abilines and experience, ſignalized him- 


ſelf in this war, by a very bold, though ſucceſsful action. 
The two armies of Danes and Vandals 


by the Swedes: © He came off but very 


— — The Engliſh troops he car- 
r re ates e n 
thought was the fame with ley, or law. 3 


hich hey tg 

laga hg territory, or province, as is plain from 
abe e enen lan, where:da'D a means the 
ſame as the Danes, or in the territories et- the Danes: 
See p. 59, and 135, of Dr. Wilkins's Anglo-Saxon: Laws. 
The author of the dialogue De Scaccario, was' the firſt that 
REI 6 6.6 16. 


tification 


N 1 , A LCL My p 


had been accuſtomed to. Two years after, in 1027, 
having forgot his ill ſucceſs againſt the Swedes, he en- 
tered into another war, which made ample amends for 
his former loſſes. He took a reſolution to revive ſome 
old pretenſions to Norway, which had never been fully 
cleared up. Olaiis, who then fat on the Norwegian 
throne, was an eaſy and a weak prince; and Canute 
thought he could not meet with a more favourable 7 
ity to aſſert his claim, than during his reign. 
his deſign with privately forming a ſtrong party 
among the Norwegian lords; and as ſoon as matters 
were ripe, he failed for Denmark, with a conſiderable 
body of Engliſh troops, and ſuddenly landed them in 
Norway. Olaus, who had no intelligence of his ſecret 
practices, being ſurprized at this unexpected attack, and 
more ſo at ſeeing the major part of his ſubjects in al- 
hance with the enemy, found he had no other courſe to 
take but to abandon his kingdom, and fave himſelf by 
flight. Upon his re, Canute was crowned ki 
of Norway never troubling himſelf about the right, fo 
long as he had the power in his hands. Two years 
after, the depoſed prince making an attempt to recover 
his dominions, was ſlain by his Ir and Canute 
remained in peaceable poſſeſſion the K 
Olais, after his death, was ranked among the faints, 
and honoured with the glorious title of martyr. 
- The conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's am- 
bition. From that time, laying aſide all thoughts of 
warlike affairs, he gave himſelf up to acts of piety and 
devotion : that is to ſay, he made it his principal buſi- 
neſs to enrich the churches and monaſteries ; as if the 
uſurpation of two kingdoms, and all the conſcquent evils 


were to be compounded for by ſo ſlight a ſatisfaction. 


Among other things, he took care to give 
ic marks of hrs to St. Edmund, 
ing of Eaſt Anglia, who was ſlain by the Danes. 


* Leland, who was an eye-witneſs of this town and monaſ- 
tery in their ſplendor, gives this deſcription of them. A 
« city more neatly ſeated the ſun never ſaw, hanging upon a 
« gentle deſcent, with a little river on its eaſt- ſide; nor a mo- 
« naſtery more great and ſtately, whether we conſider the en- 
« dowments, largeneſs, or unparallelled magnificence. The 
« monaſtery itſelf looks like a city, ſo many gates it has (ſome 
« whereof are braſs) ſo many towers, and a church, than which 


« nothing can be more ſtately, to which, as ap there 
& are three more of admirable beauty and X — the 
« ſame church- yard. Beſides the immenſe value of the gifts 


at St. Edmund's tomb, the revenues, at the diſſolution, amount- 
ed to one thouſand five hundred and ſixty pounds a year; a 


krge fam in thoſe days. See Camden in Suffolk. 


1 Rapin, book . 15 55 
t This epiſtle, which is extant in Will. Malm „ Was 
ſent into England by Livingus, abbot of Taviſtock. As it 
contains many intereſting articles, we ſhall lay before our 
readers a tranſlation of thoſe. particulars : . Canute, king of 
all England, Denmark, and Norway, with part of Sweden, 
wiſhethi health to Æthelnoth the metropolitan, and Alfric of 
Vork; and to all biſhops, primates, and to all the Engliſh na- 
tion, both nobles and commoners: know ye that I lately un- 

a journey to, Rome, to pray for the remiſſion of my fans, 
for the welfare of my kingdom, and that of the people * 
to my government. This is a journey I had long vowed to 
make; but I ſtill, till lately, was prevented by the exigencies 
of my kingdom, and other cauſes. Now I humbly thank Al- 
mighty God, who has, in this life, granted me, according to 
my deſire, leave, perſonally to venerate and adore the holy apoſ- 
tles, Peter and Paul, with whatever is holy or ſacred, either with- 
in or without the walls of Rome. This I was the more in- 
clined to effect, becauſe -I had learned, from wiſe men, that 
St. Peter had received from the Lord great power of loofing 
and tying, and that he was key-keeper of Heaven; therefore 
I thought it extremely convenient, particularly to beſpeak his 
patronage with God. Now be it known to you, that there 
was preſent with pope John, and the emperor Conrade, a great 
aflembly of nobles at the feſtival of Eaſter, who all of them re- 


caved me with great honour, and made me particular preſents. 


"The emperor eſpecially, made me a great many preſents of 
gold and filver plate, as well as of robes and apparel. I then 


conferred with the emperor, and my lord the Pope, and the 


princes who were preſent, with regard to the hardſhips 


| of my people; both Engliſh and Danes ; demanding that they 


_ .CANUTE THE GREAT. © = 83 


Perhaps he gave ſume credit to the ſtory of his father 
Sweyn's having been killed by that ſaint, or rather, he 
was wilkng by this means to fafle the noite that was made 
church 

d the 


| the fineſt and richeſt in 
| Having, in this iden, fhewn fone viſible marks of 


his devonon, he reſolved upon a 3 to Rome, 
whach he in 1031. During his ſtay at that 
to the churches, con- 

had done both ſor the church 

He obtained alſo 


Enghth . 
ccrtam privileges for the Englih churches, and ſome 
advantages for thoſe who came to viſit the tombs of the 


: they 
in France, Italy, and Germany. We have a large ac- 
count of theic matrers in a letter this monarch wrote 
from Rome, to the of the Engliſh na- 
tion, wherein he informs ther of what he had done in 
favour of his fubjefts. In this letter he proſeſſes a great 
deal of picty, and a fixed reſolution to govern his king- 
dom after the moſt cxatt rules of juſtice, deſiring, at the 
lame time, has nobles to aſſiſt him in this good deſign I. 
As 


__y 
—_ — 


might be upon more eaſy terms; that they might be more ſe- 
cure in their perſonas when upon their journey to Rome, not 
meeting with fo many obſtacles, and being plagued with pay- 
ing io many tolls upon the road. This was granted by the 

and king Rodulph, 2nd by all the other princes, who 
iſſued out orders that all my ſubjects, both merchants, and they 
who went to Rome on reùhgi 


many of the temporal nobility. I refolved, therefcre, to pa 
my thanks to God, having thus fucceeded in every thing 1 
Now be it therefore known to all, that I pur- 

poſe to devote myſelf, in every reſpect, re => to reform my 
life ; to govern with juſtice and picty the people committed to 
my care, w diſtribute impartial juſtice; and if any part of my 
ke fol hath been inconhftent "I the rules of juſtice, 

OT 1 of to amend the ſame 

through the Ae ef G 1 1 adjure and com- 
mand all my counſellors, to whora I have entruſted the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, upon no manner of account, either 
from the dread of my power or their affections for any one in 
power, be he who he wall, that they conſ nt to any injuſtice, nor 
fuffer my people to be harrafſed. I Iikewife command all my 
deputies, and the governors af my people, as they value my 
fnendſhip, or their own welfare, that they do injuſtice to no 
man, either rich or poor; but that every one, whether noble 
or 1gnobic, whether wealthy or needy, have free or impartial 
juſtice, from which they are neitacr to deviate through royal 
—_ Co their 13 or the 2 nor for the 
e g money me, nor for any other motive 
whatever; becauſe there can be no — nevelity far an 
Therefore I am willing you thould know, that returning 
the ſame way I weat, I am now upon my road to Denmark, 
with the view of reconciling all differences between that nation 
and 


reign: The end of his life was widely di from: 


' longed: not to him; had cauſed: ſo much blood to be 


carried matters too far in what ſay of. him, from the 
bee gave daily marks of piety, juſtice, and moderation, 


and thoſe who, if it had been in their power, would have de- 


may rejoice at our welfare; for you yourſelves are ſenſible, 


turn, all the dues to the church ſhall, be. paid, of whatever Gn of a rief. Vie Fl. Wigorn. and Diceto. 
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As ſoon as he came. back to England, he applied him- and an univerſal cfteem among forexgners. He was the 
ſelf ts, the dedication. of the church of $6 Edmund, | greateſt and maſt powerful monarch of hi ume, fore- 
which, he had begun building before. his journey to. reign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of 
Rome. In fine, after he had ſpent. ſame years longer x 
in-continual acts of devotion. , he died at Shafteſbury, tion from his courticrs. Some of his frre broke 
November 12, 4035; in the nineteenth/year of his reign, 
and was buried in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter. He | 
left behind him three ſons, all of whom were of a fit age 
to govern; to. theſe he bequeathed his various poſſeſ- 
ons: to Sweyn + the, eldeſt, who was a. baſtard, he leſt umnpicty 
the kingdom of Norway. To Harold, his ſecond fon, ¶ to be brought to him as he was walkiag by the u- e 
he bequeathed England; and to Hardicanute, his ſon. & at Southampton, and feating himſcif in 2 place wheze 
by Emma of Normandy, he gave the kingdom of Den- the tide was to flow, he turned to the fea, and 
mark.  Gunilda, his daughter by the ſame princeſs, I ſaid; O fea, thou art under my dommon, and the 
was-wife-to the emperor Henry IV. land which I ft on is mine: I char thee not to pre- 
The only memorable action which Canute performed, þ © fume to appruach any farther, nor 10 dare ta vrt the 
aſter his return from Rome, was an expedition againſt } © feet of thy ien. Having faid this, he far fill 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. During the reign of F for ſome time, as if he expected the fea ſhould obey bus 
Ethelred, a tax of a ſhilling a hyde had been impoſed on. commands. But as the tide advanced as uſual, he took 
all the lands of England. That monarch had required þ occaſion. from this circumiizace, to ker his bafe flatterers 
that the ſame tax ſhould' be paid by Cumberland, which know, that the titles of Lord and Maſter belong only to 
was held by the Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, I him whom: the land and the fea obey. It is fand, from 


„ ordered a ch 


1 


told him, that as he was always able to repulſe the Danes ¶ that moment he would never wear his crown 


again, 
by. his own power, he would neither ſubmit to buy ordered it to be fixed on the head of the cmi at 
e of his enemies, nor pay others for reſiſting them. & Wincheſter. _ | 
Ethelved, offended at this reply, which contained a fe- Among the laws that were enacted by Canute, the 
cret reproach on his on conduct, undertook an expe- following abſtracts are remarkable ; 
dition againſt Cumberland; but though he committed! F 1. Juſtice ſhall be faithfully and indificrently admi- 
ravages upon the country, he could never bring Mal- niſtered. both to poor and rich, and all umu ws 
colm to a temper more humble or ſubmiſſive. Canute,. Þ aboliſhed. | | ; 
after his acceſſion, ſummoned the Scottiſn king to ac- 2. Mercy ſhall be uſed towards all men ; and n0 per- 
knowledge himſelf a vaſſal for Cumberland to the crown F fon: ſhall be put to death for a ſmall offence, 
of England; but Malcolm refuſed compliance, on pre- 
tence. that he owed- homage to thoſe princes only who 
inherited that kingdom by right of blood. Canute was 
not of. a temper to bear this inſult; and the king of Scot- 
land ſoon that the ſc was in. very different 
hands from thoſe of the feeble and irreſolute Ethelred. 
anure*s appearing on the frontiers with a formi- 
ble army, Malcolm agreed that his grandſon and heir, 
Duncan, whom he put in poſſeſſion of Cumberland, 
ſhould make the ſubmiſſions required; and that the heirs: 
of: Scotland: ſhould-always acknowledge themſelves vaſ- 


- 
* 


ſals to England for that province. 

Hiſtorians have ht Wel th give this prince the ſir- 
name of Great; a. title which ee ek to affect, 
as if true grandeur conſiſted in invading the rights and 
properties of others. But notito confine grandeur within 
ſuch narrow bounds, Canute may be ſaid to merit this 
glorious title, if we conſider only the latter part of his 


the beginning, One would have thought. he had not 
been. the ſame prince, Who to gain kingdoms: that be- 


— had trampled under foot religion and juſtice. 
years before his death, he became humble, mo- 
deft, juſt, and truly religious. If hiſtorians have not 


titne he was thoroughly: ſettled on the throne of 


vhich gained him: the love and affection of his ſubjeRts, 


PEI "IT ——__— 


*— — * 
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prived me both of my life and kingdom. But this they could | puniſh the offenders.” 

not effect, becauſe God conſounded their devices by his grace, * He founded allo the noted abbey.of St. Bennet's in Hahne 
which preſerved our royal perſon and honour, and brought to | in Nodfolk, He gave rich — 
nothing all the forces of our enemies. Therefore, having ſet- church af Wanchkefter, of which one is-rex o be 2 cxok, 
tled peace with all our b and after ordering and cm- Worth one yeas's venue of the ki It was: conſamed 
poſing dur government in the eaſt, ſo. that we may have nothing wich the by fire in the time of IL. He gave allo a0 
to dread from war, or the enmity of our foes, I to. come | Coventry the arm of St. Auguſtin, the great doctor, which he 
to ＋ * as ſoon as I can have a convenient convoy. of ſhip- bought at Pavia in his return from Rome, and is Aid to have 
ping chis ſummer. 8 N | givenforita handed talents of Aver, and one of gald- He a 
© © Now we have ſent this letter before, that all our people gr_— port of Sandwich, with all its iſſues and profits, 20 

rift Church in þ 

that L never ſpared either my perſon. or my pains, and that 11 It is afermed by forme authors, that Sweyn and Harold 
never will ſpare them, „ oy un —— foas by his firſt wile, Edgina, 
ſubjects. _ . A who, being barren, ſcigwad a lying-in, and procured for the fark 
e chen concludes with. injunctions, that beſore his re- | the: new. bun ipftnt-of: 2 ſhecmaker, and for- the ſecond the 


- 


kind; threatening, that if any are unpaid, e will, when he 
* | 


* - 


Supper, at leaſt three times a year. age a {fer 
HAROLD. HAREFOOT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the treaty which Canute 


made with Richard, duke of Normandy, concerning the 


an he confidered himſelf as releaſed from that engage- 


al 


tf 
th 


; 
| 
* 
: 
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great an army England. The 
of the Weſt-Saxons and of the Mercians be- 


uy near upon an equality, it is no wonder they 
2 ; ern ebe 
kmeg, that prince whom they thought would be molt 
Evouable to 


h 


. 


12 


lo gn, by finiſtcr means, à ki | 
could nor fabdue by force of arms. As he had been 
depiived of it merely by the intereſt of earl Godwin, 
unapmed,” that the readieſt way to obtain the ſove- 

whole kingdom, would be to bring over 


* Book v. 


-* 
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„ HAROLD "WAREFOOT:.: '- 


of the crown of England, he thought proper 
of his dominĩons in a different manner: per- 


England, 


genius. 
what it wotild, it is certain, that the 


ger, as in guardi 


better way than by di 


In the mean while, Harold was contriving 
he ſaw he 


He is fad to have promiſ: the earl his daughter in marriage. 


under pretence that 


their throne, without having the k- 
whether they ſhould give their con- 


i 


1 | 
ut 


ſeeming to have any other but to pay a viſit to 

their mother. They were careſſed by great numbers of 

998 27 who, having Engliſh hearts, always firmly ad- 
red to the ancient royal family 


Godwin, who was 4 perſon of great fagacity, qui 


as he had began to ſuſpect her, he employed fo many 
ſpies, that he ſoon found his ſuſpicions were not ill- 


grounded. He acquainted Harold with the matter, 


| who ſcemed ſtartled at it. But the carl, who was not 


culty did not lie ſo much in avoiding the preſent dan- 
againſt future ones; that to ſcrene 
himſelf once for all, 1 ices, be faw no 
diſpatching two Saxon prince: 
ſince he had fo favourable an " into h 
hands. Harold approving of this proj 
adviſed him to put on a ſceming 3-255] 
might with the leis difficulty draw them into 3 
Thus being reſolved upon, Harold ſcemed cmirc 
ignorant of the queen's deftgns, and the two 
continued ſome time at Winckeſtcr, without his ſhow- 
ing the leaſt uneaſineſs upon thew account. In ſnort, 
laying hold of an * which naturally —_ 


itſelf, he invited them to come and paſs a few days at 
court, before they returned into Normandy, where he 
feigned to believe, they deſigned to go in a ſnort time. 


g Emma was in great ſuſpence What to do. She was 


pearing at court, where the lords of the 
N But on the other hand, the could 


. reſolve upon delivering them into 


was to 
. ſhe took a middle eourle, | 


"which ſhe judged proper to prevent. the dariger the: 


. dreaded; This was to ſend Alfred, her eldeſt ſon, to 
[the king, and to detain Edward under ſome 


power, ſeeing it would be to no 
one, whilſt" the other was alive. 


Godwin, content that his advice had thus far ſucceeded, | 


ordered the matter ſo, that he was ſent to meet Alfred, 
as:if to do him honour, but in reality, becauſe: he was 
unwilling to truſt another with the execution of his 
deſigns. Alfred's little train? compoſed af Normans, | 
e charmed with the relpedt Gehn paid, and cauſed * 


JH 


turned into great conſternation, when the prince 


14.5 
F. 
I] 


e l hin erg ſtopped, at: Gd 
ere they were made to enter, under pretence 
themſelves. Alfred was immediately 
vVhere after they had 
in the monaſtery. II 
ſcarce time to be ſenſible of his — 


Fi 


ut out his 


1727 
1. 
Tort, 


Ih 


Edward was informed of the fad ol his bro- 
ther, he forthwith departed for Normandy, for fear of 
the like treatment. Shortly after Emma, having re- 

depart the om, retired. to 


this intriguing — 
would increaſe the diſturbances of the dukedom, where 


rouzing at length from his lethargy, 
arms, the kingdom of Weſſex, uſurped 
With this intent he went to Bruges, 
queen his mother. He would, no 
ery hard taſk to accompliſh his 
defigns, had not the death of Harold, which happened 


ä — — 


According to Hume, ch. 111. Alfred's train amounted to 
about ſix men, who. were murdered in a moſt cruel | 
manner. 


+ This account of Alfred's death, ſays Malmeſbu 2p was 
built on common r and . not recorded, refuſes to 
vouch the fact. But Matth. Weſtminſter and others, relate 
it without diſſidence, moſt of the ancient manuſcript annals in 
the Cottonian Li as alſo a treatiſe called - Encomium 
Emmz, (which, it is plain, Malmeſbury never faw) being a 
ponagyris wrote vn that gaoen, bY by a monk of her own tune, 
relate the matter thus: old ſeeking by WT to get 
theſe two princes into his power, forged a letter in the 
name of Emma, their mother, earneſtly inviting them into 
England; — (perſonating her,) © She gently chides 
« them for their delay, in not coming over to inſpect their 
« own affairs, ſince could not but know, that it dai 
« confirmed the uſurper in his power, who omitted no arti- 
4 fices to gain the chief nobility over to his 
them the Engliſh had much rather have one of GD] 
« reign over them; and therefore them to come as {| 
<« dily and as privately as they could, to conſult what 
He by oY — rr ived —* 2 
an ex recei 

princes with joy; who ſent word by the ſame hand, Ric 

men van eee — 
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that in caſe Harold had any a de. 


giyen him, 
paid to the prince. But their ſatisfaction was death 


to England with a fleet conſiſting of forty 1 ip 


: yet aſſured 


2 


died on the 14th of April, 1039, at Oxford, 
ere 
As he left no iſſue, his brother Hardicanute 

poſſeſſion of the throne/ He was firnamed — 
becauſe he was light and ſwift of foot. His death hap- 
| le hardeſt winters that had ever been 


KNOWN in 


England 5. 
He laid a tax of eight marks on every port, towards 
fitting out ſixteen ſhips. He made but one law, men- 
tioned by Selden, which was, that if any Weich- man, 


co into E without leave, was taken on this 


ſide Offa's Ditch, ee ee e 


Fan 


CaxurE IL oz Hax DICAN UTE. 
AFTER che death of Harold, the 


= "+ & - 


by. the means of 


having put an end to their conſultations, he came 
he had brought with him from Denmark. He was 
received with great demonſtrations of joy, both by the 
Engliſh. and Danes. Earl Godwin himiclf, though 
had no cauſe to rejoice at his arrival, after the. treache- 
FD was che 
foremoſt to do him homage. 

The firſt act of Hardicanute's coveramens afforded 
his ſubjects a bad prognoſtic of his future 


1 


The ceremony of his — — but 
his i to be revenged on his brother 
F 
N — — 

me e on the water, 
n interred it in in a burying- 
place their nation had then in London . It is further 
j added, that the king being informed of the affair, or- 
dered the body to be thrown once more into the river ; 
but found again, it was pri r Welt- 
minſter. Godwin, equally ſervile and inſolent, ſub- 


jig his inftrument in this unnatural and 
1. 

Hardicanute was hardly ſeated on the throne 
he impaled an exorbitant tax on the — ſor the 
payment of the fleet he ſeat back to Denmark. 
the had often 


h 


habitants of W 
m Accordingly, Alfred the 
the eldeſt) at the appointed time, with a few Tips, and 


a ſmall number of * failed for E 
were no ſooner landed, but they E ineo the nds d Gade 
who ſerved them as above related. RN 
the more probable, is, that had both the princes come over in 
the manner above-mentioned, Harold would 

t them both to death, ſince it would have been in his 

he Saxon Annals ſay of Ales dex, and ne 
place it after Harold's deceaſe. Such is the 


this matter ; re orarþ it appear, how little tradi 2 
counts are to nded upon, though of no 
ſince this e denied uo tough of ro long nd 
is told ſo many ways. Ti 

t According to Brompton at Weſtminſter. 


& The Saxon Annals, 1939, fay, that this a ſeſter, or 
horſe-load of 2 was ald zr fi five OE and more. 
* Hume, ch. III. lays, he had aſſembled a fleet of ſixty 


*. This onder was iflued to Alfric archbiſhop of V carl. 
Godwin, and Trouhl, the common executioner. = 


++ Which conſtant tradition affirms to be the church and 
— of St. — Dages, beyond Temple Bar, 


* = * 
2 
. 
- * — * - 
* n 
* , — 


the greateſt heat. They even proceeded ſo far as to 
22 jr nk noe News of this tranſaction be- 
ing preſented to the kipg, he inſtantly ordered Godwin, 
duke of Weſſex, Leofric, duke of Mercia, and Siward, 
earl of Northumberland, to draw. their forces together, 
march to Worceſter; | and deſtroy the city with fire and 
ſword. Theſe lords executed ; wa the king's orders, 
though with a great deal of reluctance. The city was 
burnt, after it had been plundered for four days toge- 
ther. But the inhabitants had leave to retire into. a 
ſmall iſland in the Severn; named Beverey, until the 
ing Was ed“. 5 art 7 
1 r the deſtruction of Worceſter, Prince 
Edward, the ſon of Ethelred II. and brother to the 


ki the ſame mother, made his 1 at court. 
IS with a very civil reception from his brother 


and the courtiers; and in a ſhort time he demanded 
juſtice againſt Godwin, ing him with the murder 
of his brother Alfred. The king was well enough 
pleaſed with having an opportunity of puniſhing the 
earl, not ſo much ps for the death of prince 
Alfred, as for what he had done in favour of the late 
king. He was cited therefore to appear. and anſwer to 
the crime alledged againſt him, But Godwin, who 
knew the covetous temper of the king, found the means 
to extricate himſelf out of this affair, by a magnificent 

ent before his trial. This preſent was a. galley, 
— a gilt ſtern, and manned with fourſcore choice 
foldiers, ' every one of whom had upon each arm a 
golden bracelet weighing ſixteen ounces, with gilt hel- 
mets and ſwords, and a Damiſh battle-axe adorned with 
gold and ſilver, hanging on his left ſhoulder, and a lance 
of the ſame in his right hand. Every thing in the 
galley was anſwerable to this magnificence, By virtue 
of this noble preſent, the earl was acquitted, upon 
taking his oath that he had no hand in the death of 
prince Alfred f. | 


* 


— — 


# This city, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Branogenium 
of Ptolemy, whence called by the Welſh at this day, Caer 
Vrangon, was named by the Saxons, Wogar-Ceſter, Wegorna- 
Ceſter, and Wire-Ceſter, perhaps from the adjacent foreſt of 
Wire. It was built by the Romans, as a frontier town againſt ' 
the Britons or Welſh. It was fenced formerly with high 
Roman walls, and has now a ſtrong wall. It was made an 
epiſcopal ſee by Sexwulfus, biſhop of the Mercians, in 680. 
It was ſoon rebuilt after being burnt by the Danes. Camden. 

+ This year alſo, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute ſent 
over his ſiſter Gunilda to the emperor Henry, to whom ſhe 
had been betrothed in her father's time ; but before ſhe ſet out 
on her journey, the king kept her nuptial feaſt with that mag- 
nificence, in clothes, equipage, and feaſting, that Matthew of 
Weſtminſter ſays, it was remembered in his days, and ſung by 
muſicians at all great entertainments. After the princeſs had 
been ſome time in Germany, ſhe was accuſed of adultery, and 
could find, it ſeems, no other champion than Municon, a 
little page ſhe had carried with her from England, to vindicate 


duel with one Rodingar, a man of a gigantic ſtature, and 
cutting his ham-ſtrings overcame him, and ſo cleared his lady's 
bonour. Becauſe - of her unjuſt accuſation, ſhe forſook her 
— and retired to a monaſtery, where ſhe ended her 


her honour. The page undertaking her defence, fought a | 


+ This Daniſh nobleman's name was Tuvey Prudean, and 
= of his wife Githa; ſhe was the daughter of Oſgood 

% | 

$ The name of this place is derived from the two Saxon 
words lamb, a lamb, and bud, a harbour: qu. Lamb's-harbour. 


It is however variouſly written in records and our ancient 


hiſtorians; viz. Lambhyth, Lambhyde, Lambehithe, Lamb- 
hitha, Lamphetz, Lamedh, Lammedh, Lamtithe, Lamuda, 


and in Domeſday-book Lanchei. The earlieſt poſſeſſors of 
this lordſhip, in the Saxon times, are unknown. Moſt pro- 
bably it was a royal manor in this king's reign. Here it was, 
fays Rog. Hoveden, that Harold II. had the crown of this 
realm put upon his head. In Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
according to Domeſday-book, it was part of the eftate of his 
faſter the counteſs Goda, wife of Walter earl of Mantes, and 
afterwards of Euſtace earl of Boulogne. That pious lady gave 
this manor to the biſhop and church of Rocheſter, reſerving to 
herſelf the patronage of the church. At the Norman conqueſt, 
when an univerſal ſubverſion of property took place, Lambeth 


H A R DHI G AN U F F. 
| Hardicanutz did not long 


was ſeized by the crown, and part of it granted to Odo, | 


enjoy 2 crown he was not 
worthy to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third year of - 
his reign, anno 1041, at the nuptial feaſt of a Daniſh 
lord at Lambethh. P his death was haſtened 
on by poiſon : but his cruelty and gluttony, which were 
carried to an exceeding height, rendered him fo odious 
in the eyes of his ſubjects, that he died regretted by none, 
neither was N nc Concoting the: cnannce of 
his death. All hiſtorians a agree, chat he 
ſpent whole days and nights in feaſting and carouſing . 
Hen. Huntingdon, however, praiſes him for keeping an 
open table four times a day, and exclaims againſt the 
niggardneſs of his ſucceſſors, who aboliſhed io praiſe- 


worthy a m. 


C HAP. VI. 
From the Reſtoration of the Saxons in 1041, ts the 
Norman Conqueſt, in 1066. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


che death of Hardicanute, who leſt no iſſue, 
Edward, the ſon of Ethelred II. and Emma, of 
Normandy, was the only prince in England that had any 
pretenſions to the crown. The Engliſh had now a fa- 
vourable opportunity for recovering their liberty, and for 
ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke ; and therefore they thought 
it but reaſonable, that the race of the Saxon 
ſhould be reſtored to the throne they had been un 
deprived of. But then it was no leis right and juſt to 
recall out of H prince Edward, the of 


ter, anno 110g, by king He Anſelm, 
biſhop Gund ff wap ti a of ſome lands in 
Lambeth took place between the biſhop 
cheſter, and archbiſhop Baldwin : and in 1197 the faid biſhop 
and convent made an exchange of the manor and church of 
Lambeth, with archbiſhop abort Walter, for the manor 
Darent. The palace at this place was founded by 1 
Boniface z but it grew by degrees into its preſent form and 


grandeur. Without doubt, the following archbiſhops, who 
made Lambeth their chief reſidence, enlarged and im- 
proved it: viz. Peckham, Sudbury, — Parker, Win- 


ur 
chelſey, Courtney, Morton, Grindall, Reynolds, Arundel, 
= Whit ift, Ip, Chichele, Wat Banca, Lang- 
ham, Stafford, Cranmer, Abbot, Wittleſey, Hemp, Pole, 
Laud, and many of the later ones. The oldeſt part of the pa- 
lace ſeems to be ſtone arches under the chapel, now turned into 
vaults. In 1490, archbiſhop Morton built the great tower 
near the gateway, and the gateway itſelf. In 1643 this palace 
was ſeized, and made a priſon for the royaliſts ; and after the 
king's murder, it was given to colonel Scot, one of the regi- 
cides, who deſtroyed ſeveral parts of it. It was returned, 
however, at the Reſtoration; and archbiſhop Juxon repaired - 
the greater part of it. The pariſh of Lambeth contains eight 
precincts, the names of which are, the Archbiſhop's, the 
Prince's, Vauxhall, Kennington, the Marſh, the Wall, 
Stockwell, and the Dean's precinct. At Lambeth Wall is a 
ſpot of ground, containing an acre and nineteen poles, deno- 
minated Pedlar's Acre, which has belonged to the pariſh from 
time immemorial, and is ſaid to have been given by a pedlar, 
upon condition, that his picture, with that of his dog, be per- 
petually preſerved in painted glaſs, in one of the windows of 
the church ; which the pariſhioners carefully performed. Vide 
Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace. | | 

| John Rouſe, of Warwick, in his treatiſe De Regrbus 
Anglia, relates, that the day of king Hardicanute's death was 
kept by the Engliſh as a holy-day in his time, four hundred 
years afterwards, and was called Hog's-Tide, or Hock-Wed- 
neſday. This day was ſpent in dancing and merciment, and 
drawing cords acroſs the ftreets to ſtop perſons, till they had 
obtained their paſſage either by money or drink. 
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EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. = 
has the reputation of the braveſt and moſt worthy peer 
in the kingdom. His excellent qualities gave him great 
authorxy at court and among the Northumbrians, who 


* 


court of England, during the carly 


[2] 


and Confeffor, aſcended the throne with a diſpoſition of 
mand fomewhar repugnant to true holineſs. Beſides his 


4 


J 
Tt 


bang revenged on his mother, 
agreed with the dictates of the Goſpel. It is 
wur, hs mother, who had never any great affection for 
hem, had done enough to cauſe Edward's diſguſt, in 
marryms Came the Great, the mortal foe of her firſt 
huſband. She had moreover given her conſent, that 
the children by her fecond marriage ſhould ſucceed to 
the crown of England ; which ſhowed ſhe had but little 
regard for thoſe by the firft. This thing made ſo deep 
an mprcffion on Edward's mind, that all her endeavours 
aferwards to procure him the throne, were not able to 
efface m. As foon as it was in his power to be revenged 
en her, he delayed not to pur it in execution. He made 
2 fadden journey 
and withour ſhowing the leaſt regard for her, ſtripped 
her of 28, leaving her only a moderate penſion for her 
fubfiftence. Thus the princeſs, widow of two kings, 
red w Godwin was the real caulc of bs zbfzrng {| mother of rwo more, and daughter of a duke of Nor- 
fam tw He durft not vernire however w {| mandy, Ie inferior to a king, ſar/ herſelf in the latter 
divarce her, for fear the earl, by whoſe imme had || end of her days, reduced to poverty, by the rigour of 
mounted the throne, might fill have = an bas power ber own fon ! rer 
drpoſe him, or at leaſt, to creare hi 2 gr dunn, by this act of violence, the little regard and af- 
trouble. For this reaſon, he commmed or fc he had for his mother. Several hiſtorians aſſure 
all other reſpects, his averſion towards ham, and even = us, d he moreover cauſed her to be accuſed of incon- 
any fhorkd offer of | tmence with Alwin, bifhop of Wincheſter. They tell 
us, that without regarding her quality, he was fo hard- 
hearted, as to make her undergo the trial of the fiery or- 
deal; which conſiſted in obliging the party accuſed, to 
walk barc-foot and hood-winked, over nine red-hot 
plough-fhares. They pretend, Emma came off unhurt, 
and dat ſhe gave in memory of this deliverance, nine 
manors to the next monaſtery : but, (as appears from 
what has been faid before,) ſhe had none left to give. 
However this be, ſhe lived ten years in the condition 
the king had reduced her to, confined to Wincheſter, 
25 t a fort of priſon, from whence ſhe was not deli- 
vezed, till death ſet her free in 1052 k. 
Whilft Edward was thus venting his reſentment againſt 
his 


F 
III 


bury ſhows a 


wo 


—— * 


fhocl, and took delight in puzzling him rot only in grammar, 
bat in logic alfo. And when ſhe had done, would order her 
fervant to give him ſome pieces of money. He farther ſays, 
fac had nothing of ber father in her. Whence it was become 
2 faying, Auf ſprna roſam, genait Godwinus Editham. Ingullf, 
p. . cdit. Gale. | 

+ Wincheftecr. 

+ This trial of Emma is related by Brompton and Knighton, 
chough jul before they were maſters of the ir kimedam. | 2nd embelliſhed with fone trivial circumſtances by Harpesfield. 
Bur mer fhoutd proceed fo fuddea 2 fall, ar zathes, how | They tell us, Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a Norman, 
fhould they a) wih in 2 moment, if ncrther expedient xc {whom Edward bad brought over with him,) accufed-the queen 
maffacred ? Hiſtory of conſenting to the death of her ton Alfred, of endeavouring 

tw poiſon her fon Edward, and of maintaining an infamous com- 
merce with biſbop Alwin. For which ſhe was condemned by 
z council, held on purpoſe, to purge herſcif by the trial of fire 


. ien eulen, the en whe? 1 am | this whole matter admits of great diſpute. For Malmeſbury, 


farcad ws leave wo others.” Nin, bouk . Flxeace of Warcefter, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and Matth. 

*in fhe ws not anty the moſt bramakuf, chuf=, Weftmnfter, who lived neareſt the time, ſay not a word of 
Bumble, and mode? Ldy of her time, but allo very EA | tins miraculous purgation. Then again, Brompton ſays, 
mch that be tells us, when be was but 2 boy, aut Eris Rohert immediately fled the kingdom, whereas he went not off, 
* 


was uicd to mer fm comme fon ibury us, till you years after upon another 


to Wincheſter, where her treaſures lay, 


Edward, to whom is given the glorious titles of Saint 


> 


2 


is mt, fn mcuwet ier, that a g floom was 
hem im tic aunt. Sw, king of Norway, the 
Jon if Camm tr Gear, dre w bay dunn wo tac 
rem Was for 
an mul, what pur the 
miri Hir Had! ſn lng 
for forme imm, tlic lad bern 
who wasm ht ane tran bs 
ths main, mut fume 
— — — © AYP rx 
hs frars. Sir was canffromed wabankon the kmpdom 
and hor m prevent her ing ome plot wn 
Ewvour of the Des. Bur by 1 
E iupyenrd im 1043, berwern 

Denmark ami inde oe — NY 
rr, ami hang ur m te Eb. contrary 60 

Sem um after, Swcym was depotied by 
[the fon aff Olms — whom Came 


cncmy- 

he arealiiies in ͤ— — knead mar the paratacal 
Danes from umi a» fea, and biin ror wo the 
Engi cots. Tn tin year 096, cweny—five fail of 
— — — TT 
they carricd uff a graar hann — as, 


—— pt 
fed; — Gatwum, Fru and Lenknc, took fuch 
meaſures th tie Dum, Amed in their unn, buli 
reared, r tim herr 
| r 
to Englantl,, fh tie f mails were that fame year 
tfted by 2 mow emmy. he Gn of Cairn 
having ddfiovrtan abies, wich whom he was im love, 
and nut darmyg u ff in England after fuck a bajc ac- 
tion, retirci im Dumm, where be had in van cx- 
his father. Bur as Gadwan found the king 1 


mine fcfincu em emails ful of the mai 
cruel cnemes. His minlence gave God's cncmars 
a plca ori dic lng morc and more f hs 
family. Hr nil was: at 2 grcat lofs what mw do in 
this afar. Hr Wm w appear openly for his 
Ton, let h fm wih abering hrs rebel 
Lon. Onthra Hun he could not but be cxtreme- 
ty concerned! a Swan's bring 
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kms of | ted, 


with his own hand, and' ordered his body to be thrown 
mto the fea *. This brutal action prevented a reconci- 
Fztion for the preſent : but the king forgave him after- 
wards, notwithſtanding the various crimes he had com- 
mitted the ſtate : ſo much did this weak prince 
ſtam in fear of Godwin's revenging himſelf, in cafe he 
continued inflexible. Thus Godwin, though hated by 
the king, obtained as many favours of him, as if he had 
really held the firſt place in his affections. But theſe 
enod offices, inſtead of producing a mutual love, ſerved 
only to ſoment their diſunion. The earl did not think 
kamdelf at all obliged to the king for favours that pro- 
cceded 7 partly from fear; and the king increaſed his ha- 

as he found himſelf under the neceſ- 
fy of f ſtiffing it. 


The Normans, who were very numerous at the court 
of Edward, and in much credit there, were alſo great 
enemies to carl Godwin, and were conſtantly inveighing 
apainft him. Theſe looked upon Godwin as a profeſſed 
enemy, becauſe he complained of the great regard -the 
king had for them; and his complaints were not alto- 
gether wichout caule. Edward, who had been bred up 
among the Normans, had a fondneſs for their manners, 
and ſuch an affection for them, as raiſed the 


— 05 Enghlh. The Norman language was 


poke at court than the Saxon. Godwin ima- 
_—— above the power of any perſon ; and there- 
was fo far from ſeeking their protection, that he 
affected by his continual railleries to ſhow, that he 
ä their power to do him any miſchief. 
of Canterbury, of all the Normans, 
ne eſteemed at court. The king had taken 
er to promote him to 
the biſhopric of London, and aferwarts wo to the arch- 
buſhopric of Canterbury, to the great regret of ſeveral 
Engliſh biſhops, who aſpired to — * kigh ſtation. This 
preiur, who was naturally of a haughty temper, and 
whom his 2 made ſtill more arro- 
gant, kept no meaſures with Godwin, who, for his part, 
ſhowed the utmoſt contempt for him. The archbiſhop, 
incenſed at the treatment of Godwin, made uſe of all his 
addreſs to cauſe a inte ion to be pur on all 
the cart's actions, and to irritate the king ſtill more 
2painft that nobleman. Affairs were in this ſituation at 
court, when an accident happened which brought earl 
Godwin to the brink of ruin, and gave the king an op- 
portumty of ſhowing at laſt the hatred he bore him. 
Faftace, cart of e , being come to viſit the 
king hs brother-in-law, was honourably and kindly re- 
carved, Edward having a particular affection for him. 
Some time after, as he was on the road, in order for 
France, ane of his people, who was ſent before to pro- 
wade him at Dover, quarrelled with a townſ- 
man and Killed him. This accident making a great 
noe among the inhabitants, they ran to arms, in order 
to ſci the murderer, who ſtood upon his defence, with 
forme of the earl's domeſtics that were with him. Euſtace, 
entering the town in the midſt of this tumult, and ſceing 
hrs people attacked, was obliged to take their part, 
without having time to enquire into the occaſion of .the 
But being overpowered with numbers, twenty 
of his retinue were killed on the ſpot, and he himſelf 
eſcaped with his life. Enraged at this affront, 
he returned to the king at Glouceſter, where the court 
was then, and loudly demanded ſatisfaction. Edward, 
willing to do him juſtice, ordered Godwin to march im- 
meditely with ſome troops, and chaſtiſe the noters that 
were under his government. But inſtead of obeying the 
Eg order, the earl warmly e that it was not 


whole ftory ſeems to be a mere fiction; and to have no 
foundation in fact. 

* The Saxon Annals ſay, they buried his body in a certain 
church; but that afterwards his relations and the mariners of 
Ln dug it up, and buried it at Wincheſter, near that of 
Eng Canute. Sax. Ann. 10 | 

+ Father to the famous Geafrey of Boulogne, who took 
Jerufilem from the Saracens. FR 

c 


of revenge, he 
two lords, to nu them of his reſahrion to chaſtiſe 
Godwin, and t order, or rather to defire them, to re- 


pair t hm immcckancdy. How privately focver this 


crankatird, Godwin had notice of his deſign, 


government. An mourfron the Welſh made at the fame 
ame imo Herefordfiare, furmibed him with a pretence 
to levy dis army. He 2 that theſe 
forces were raiſed to» dive the enemy out of the king- 
dom, he had recerved no orders about the mat- 
ter. In che interim, the king kaving furnmoned him to 
appear before a general affembly convened at Glouceſter, 
he came there with his fons, but fo well attended, that 
he had nothing to fear. Thus guarded as he was, the 
have puſhed mamers too far, adviſed the king to hide his 
reſentment. "They to him, that if the carl 
ftood on has defence, as he feemed refolved to do, it 
was greatly to be frared, he would draw to his fide the 
majority of the people, whoſe interefts he ſeemed to 
his audaciouſnck any farther, could not be done without 
danger. In purivance of this advice, fuch a was 
patched up as Godwin defired, that is, he came off by 
making ſame ecxcufrs, which related more to his manner 


N 
upon ing to right himſelf by 
arms, having no other courſe to take, as matters ſtood 
between the king and him. The carl of Flanders hav- 


weſtern. Bur thee fame atrempes were to little purpoſe, 


„He was fon tw Goda (che fifter of Edward,) and the carl of Mantes. See p. 59. 
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as their ſorces were not very conſiderable; and therefore 
Godwin returned to Flanders, where, for the ſpace of 
two years, he endeavoured to perſuade the earl, his pro- 
tector, that it was for his intereſt to aſſiſt him with a 
powerful army, and to have in England fuch a friend as 
he was. Baldwin being at length prevailed upon, 
granted him an aid capable of rendering him fortnida- 
ble. Whilſt on the other hand, Harold manned out 4 
conſiderable fleet from Ireland. Edward received intel- 
kgence of theſe ings, fitted out a number of 
veſſels, which he manned with able ſeamen, with all 
expedinon ; the command of it was given to Radulph 
of Mantes his nephew *, and another lord named Odda. 
Theſe two admirals being informed that Godwin had 
been ſeen off Rumney Point, , reſolved upon going in 
queſt of him, in order to bring him to an engagement; 
but he had time to fail off elſewhere. His meaſures 
being thus broken by the king's expedition, he ſteered 
his courſe back again for Flanders, and ſent Harold 
into Ireland. His view was to make the king believe, 
that hedropped his undertaking, by reaſon of the obſtacles 
he met with. In the mean while, he kept his fleet 
always in readineſs to put to ſea, that he might ſeize 
any opportunity that might preſent itfelf. Shortly after 
he had one given him, which he did not fail to take 

of. Whether the two admirals had been 
wanting in point of duty or conduct, or whether by the 
intrigues at court, which hiſtory has not ſufficiently 
cleared up, Edward on a ſudden removed theſe two 
lords from the command of the fleet. This alteration, 
and the breaking ſome of the inferior officers, raiſed 
fuch diſcontents among the failors, that vaſt numbers 
of them deferred. Thus the king's ſhips not being in a 
condition to keep the ſea for want of hands, were 
brought up the Thames in order to be refitted. Godwin, 
by his ſpies, being informed how matters ſtood, put to 
ſca immediately, and made a deſcent on the Ifle of 
Wight, where he extorted great ſums from the inhabi- 
tants, whulft he waited for his ſon Harold's joining him; 
which being done, they failed up the Thames, and ad- 
vanced towards London, where the king's fleet lay. 
Edward, giving way to his paſſion, was minded, with 
what ſhips were ready, to go himſelf and try the fortune 
of an e 3 but his council diſapproved of the 
meaſure. They repreſented to him, that inſtead of 
is perſon in an action, the conſequences 
prove fatal, it would be more for his 
own and the kingdom's advantage, to try to make 
Godwin return to his obedience, by calmer methods, 
This was wholeſome advice: but it would have been a 
hard matter to bring the king to approve of it, had not 
Godwin, who was informed of what paſſed at court, 
paved the way, by ſaving him the ſhame of making the 
firſt advances. He ſent the king word, that he was 
not come to againſt his ſovereign, but moſt 
humbly to intreat him to hear what he had to ſay in his 
juſtification : that his coming thus armed, was only to 
defend himſelf againſt the inſults of his enemies, and 


chat he ſhould always make it his chiefeſt glory to be the 


moſt faithful of his ſubjects. How reſpectful ſoever 
this might be, Edward, looking upon it as a 
fort of an inſulting banter, refuſed to hearken to any 
terms of accommodation ; affirming, he could not re- 
ſolve to pardon his brother's murderer. His obſtinacy 
had like to have had a fatal effect. Godwin's army, 
entirely made up of foreigners, who were in hopes of 
enriching themſclves with the plunder of London, was 
for engaging the king's fleet without delay. But the 
earl, who was perfectly informed how the council ſtood 
diſpoſed, checked the ardour of his ſoldiers, and be- 
haved in a very ſubmiſſive manner with regard to the 
king. His moderation at length had its intended effect. 
Edward was prevailed by the principal lords, and 
eſpecially Stigand biſhop of Wincheſter, a ſteady friend 
to Godwin, to receive the carl into favour again, at 
leaſt as to outward appearance. He even agreed he 
ſhould be acquitted by the general aſſembly of the 
kingdom, of the murder of prince Alfred, which he 
was Charged with anew, on. condition he would give 


hoſtages 


——_— TD? Ati 


power of the Godwin - fly 
king, it was in ſome meaſure 


bur ths tranquallacy, which could not but be very grate- 
ful to a prince of fo unwarkke a temper, was ſomewhat 
CCS OC IAN 
lam e | who had made hi „rr 
i ne 4 pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, died an che year 1031. This Ide kingdom, which for a long 
road in Syria, here be fel inn the en of rbbers whe had been under. the protection of the crown of 
The court of ] exyaying 3 profound quart in di 
ever ſince the return of Godwin F, Wilkam the Baſtard, 
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rged, that furniſhed the duke with 2 

becoming maſltex of England after the death 
* Godwain's death made no great akeration in the affairs 
d. Harold had the ſame fnends, the fame 
creatures, and the fame intereſt as the carl has facher 


lord, being of a turbulent ſpirit, en- 
dangerous conipiracy, and privately held 
with Griffin, king Wales, to the detri- 
N ment of the public. Edward being informed of it, 
in hopes, by his carriage, to blot our of the king's mand accuſed of treaſon and condemned to 
the ill-will he had fo long bore his family ; bur this was Alipgar retired to his friend Griffin, 
to no purpoſe. Edward had not fo great an | who received him with arms, and fomented his 
averſion for him, as he had for his father; but he ſtood diſcomment to the utmoſt of his power l. Some time 
as much in fear of him, as indeed he had good reaſon ff after they made an inroad into Herefordſhire and 


AY 


| 
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Simeon of Durham ſays, being pricked in conſcience for | © going to put into my mouth, may choak me this moment, 
the murder of earl Beorn, he went from Flanders bare-foct as | © 1 any hand in the death of that prince.” They pre- 
far as Jeruſalem, and in his return homeward dicd of a cold he upon fayinz theſe words, he went to ſwallow the 
got in Lycia. Sim. Dunelm. p. 186. Etal morſel, but as! it nc er reached his ſtomach, to the 
1 The death of Godwin great 1 nt of the by-ſtanders. For the veracity of this 
” we cannot vouch; but all hiſtorians agree that 
ſtances of it were recorded reſpectable I Godwin &ed ſaddeniy, e fat at table with the. king. He 
we find them: however that be, they tell us, that as Godwin F was buried nn Harold his 
was one day fitting at table with the king, the cup-dearer in Adeſt fon faccecded him in all his poſts, and thoſe he had 
his hurry made & trip with one foot, but recovered himſelf F before his father's death were given to Alfgar, the fon of 
with the other. Several who were preſent making themſciees | Leotric, duke of Mercia. 
merry on this incident, obſerved, that one foot came luckihy 7 He defeated and killed Macbeth in battle, and reſtored 
to the aſſiſtance of the other; and the carl, to increaſe heir Malcolm to the throne of his anceſtors. W. Malmeſ. p. 79- 
mirth, added, < So. brother ſhould affift brother, when either | Chron. Mailr. p. 158. Hume, ch. 11. | 
« ſtands in need.“ As foon as the words were out of his | ef Durham fays, cart Siward's fon was lain in 
turned towards him, and faid, i ith Macbeth; and Huntingdon adds, that when the 


2 
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— * „ 


belped me, if Godwin ha LS | ncws was brought him, be atked, whether he bad received the 
reply ſp muc I d, that J: wound, before or behind? and being tald, before; be only 
and addrefling himſelf : — = {= 29s to, hear it, for fo it became my fon. 
i to dic.” ; 
| i I Hiſtorians are divided in their opinions, whether this earl. 
- was baniſhed 8 Simeon of Durha: and — 
t be went to 4 firſt, and, procuring eighteen ſhips, 
Ad r 


2 


defeated 


temper, entirely gained him the hearts of the 
They now began to talk openly, that fince the king had 


people. 
no heirs; no one was fo worthy to ſucceed him 


Harold. The affection of the Engliſh for the 
touched Edward, who had all along lived 


in hopes Ce An | I 1 
ſeems-as if this had'a of the crown 
to the duke of Normandy; ſince he was not ignorant 


n. But the moment he found earl Harold 
aſpired to the crown, or at leaſt, that the people marked 
him out for his ſucceſſor, he judged it would be in vain 
to ſet up a foreign prince, in competition with an 


Engliſh earl backed with ſuch great power and credit. 
robability, was the reaſon that induced 


This, in all 


Chriſtina his 


the cron Harold giving place to 
their affection for the royal family. Indeed there was 
no calling in queſtion this young prince's right to ſuc- 
ceed his uncle, ſince, Dn Sh when it 
was debated who ſhould fit on the throne after Hardi- 
canute, there is no doubt but he would. have had the 
preference even before king Edward himſelf. Which 
conſideration was apparently the reaſon the king his 
uncle left him fo long in Hungary, leſt his preſence 
might occaſion ſome us commotions. But this 
prince, who ſeemed deſigned for the crown, died ſoon 


after his arrival in England, leaving his juſt, though 


„ 
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* They took and ſacked Hereford, burning the church and 
monaſtery, with the relics of king Ethelbert, who was treache- 
rouſly ſlain by king Offa. Hereford Ci. e. che Ford of the 
Army, was built as a frontier in the time of the Heptarchy. This 
was the only misfortune that ever happened to that city. Camd. 

f {z. e. Truly noble, to denote his _ royal blood. 
His father, prince Edward, ſirnamed the Our-Law, was buried 
at St. Paul's, London. Sax. Ann. 1057. | 

r Hiſtorians give this lord a great character; but eſpecially 
they extol Godiva his wife, above all the women in her time. 
It is related of this lady, that in order to free the inhabitants 
of Coventry from a heavy tax laid on them by her huſband, ſhe 
readily conſented to perform a very extraordinary act. The 
earl, upon her interceding in their behalf, told her, he would 
eaſe them of their burden, provided ſhe would ride on horſe- 
back naked, from one end of the town to the other. This 
condition gave the burghers but little hopes of 2 relieved. 
But Godiva undertook the matter, covering her body with her 
hair, and commanding all perſons to keep within doors and 
from their windows, on pain of death. How great ſoever the 
penalty was, there was one, who could not forbear giving a 


Peep out of curioſity, but it coſt him his life. In memory of 
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| i requiſite to 


of going 


| 73 
. e 20 Edgar he. fon, Hag ee Artheling 
Leofric , duke of Mercia, followed him the Ae 


*% 


rear. Alfgar ſucceeded to bis father's earldom, by 


| -Harold's intereſt, who earneſtly iriterceded for him. 


Harold's ambition and hopes were raiſed by pri 
Edward's death. It is true, he had left a fon behind 
hum, but ſo young that it ſeemed no hard matter to ſet 


him aſide. Beſides, it was poffible he might die before 
the king; - Accordingly, Harold was reſolved to make 
>| the belt” of the preſent favourable conjuncture. But 


before he ' openly diſcovered his deſigns, he thought 
get out of the hands of the duke of 
Normandy, Ulnoth his brother, and Hacune his nephew, 
whom the earl his father had given for hoſtages to the 


| king. But though he was very urgent in demanding 


them, alledging, that ſince Godwin was dead, there 
was no manner of reaſon to keep them any longer, and 
that it would be highly unjuſt to deprive them of the 
benefit of an Engliſh education, yet he could not pre- 
vail with the king. Edward always put him off with 
faying, they were not in his power, but in the duke of 
Normandy's, and therefore to him' he was to make 
application. In fine, Harold perceiving he could get 
no other anſwer from him, deſired leave to go into 
Normandy, to folicit the duke for their deliverance, 
His requeſt was very readily granted. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the king, than the earl's reſolution 
ing to Normandy, not at all queſtioning but the 
duke would detain him there. At leaſt, he hoped, duke 
William would take ſuch meaſures as would free him 
from all obſtacles the earl might lay in his way. Harold 
having obtained the king's conſent, embarked for Roan, 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the danger he was running 
into, being ignorant of the king's intention with relation 
to the ſucceſſion. Hardly was he got to ſea, before a 
tempeſt aroſe, which drove him on the coaſt of Picardy, 
and compelled him to put in at one of the ports of the 
earl of Ponthicu, where he was immediately ſeized. 
As ſoon as they knew who he was, they carried him to 
Gwido earl of Ponthieu, who, glad to find himſelf 
maſter of fo rich a prize, was reſolved to ſet a round price 
on his head. It would have been a difficult thing for 
Harold to have got off, had he not, whilſt he pretended 
to treat about his ranſom, found the means to inform 
the duke of Normandy how matters ſtood with him. 
As ſoon as the duke reteived the news, he ſent and 


demanded the priſoner of the earl of Ponthiey, lettihghim 


know, that he had no manner of pretence to detain a 
ſtranger, that was going to Roan, and by a tempeſt caſt 
on his coaſts: The earl not daring to diſpute the caſe 
with the duke, ſet the priſoner at liberty, who imme- 
diately purſued his journey to Roan. Duke William 
not being ignorant of Harold's deſigns on the crown of 
England, was at a great loſs how to behave towards him. 
He-had but two ways to take, both equally dangerous. 
He muſt either detain Harold by force, or try to gain 
him by fair means. If he went the firſt way to work, 


—— 


whom, there is a ſtatue of a man looking out of a window, 
always kept in a houſe at Coventry, But whether this be true 
or not, there is a proceſſion or cavalcade ſtill made there every 
year, in memory of Godiva, with, a figure, repreſenting a 
naked woman riding through the city. The pictures of Leofric 


and Godiva were alſo ſet up in the windows of Trinity church, 


with this inſcription : 
I Luric, ſor the love of thees 
Do ſet Coventry toll-free. 
This city had its name either from the convent new built 


and richly endowed by Leofric, or, as ſome aſſert, from a 
- rivulet running through it, now called Shirburn, but in an 
old charter of the. priory, Cuentfard.. This city. was famgus 


for its walls, which were demoliſhed in the, time of Charles 11, 
and the gates only left ſtanding. In one of which, named 
Gofford, is to be ſeen the vaſt ſhield-bone of, a boar, which. 


| they tell you was ſlain by Guy earl of Warwick, aftes ha 
had with his ſnout turned up the pool or - pond now called 
Swaneſwell-Pool, but in ancient charters, Swineſwell. Here 


is alſo a fine croſs built (33 Hen. VIII.) by Sir William Hollies, 
lord m2yor of London. Camd. N 
* * 
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a # reward for the ſervice he deGohed to do him. 
. was immediately and joy. 
— But as the princeſs the duke de- 


| he had promiſed ; pccily, th 
I he would never attempt to aſcend the thr Eng- 
LEEnd. This agreement being made, they parted both 
of chem extremely well ſatisfied in outward 


| — — the duke of 
Normandy could pretend to the crown of or 
by what right Edward could transfer it th a foreigner. 
And therefore, ſo far was he from any thoughts of ſtand- 
ing to his engagements, that he was reſolved to take tlie 
advantage of the duke's entruſting him with his deſigns, 
by managing his affairs ſo as to render them abortive. 
Thenceforward he uſed a double diligence to ſtrengthen 
his party in ſuch a manner, as ſhould put it ut of the 
power of the king or duke to lay any obſtacles in his 
way: If hitherto he had entertained any ſcruple with 
regard to prince Edgar, it entirely vaniſhes upon con- 
fideration, that in pag. the throne himſelf, he 
ſince the erown 


with promiſes, in caſe he would ſupport his Jo 
s the aſſurance of a reward oo 
to ſo important a piece of ſervice. He let him know 

likewiſe, that his aſpiring to the crown, though not of was abſent, and bur litle known in England, where 
the royal family, was no ſecret to him, and endeavoured moreover the Normans were extremely hated. Prince 


to make him ſenſible, how many difficulties he had to _ by reaſon of his youth, was in no condition to 


encounter before he could attain to hisends. To divert 228 proceedings ſo deſtructive to his claims. 
him from his purpoſe, he laid before him all the obſta- for the king, un waived in the alba 
des, he muſt naturally to meet with, as well from As Grthe kin, bo promoted the intereſt neither of the 


Edgar, as the other ſh lords, who would look on I prince his nephew, nor of the duke. He was, no doubt, 


dis ambition with by > on To theſe conſidera- at a loſs how-to reconcile the two ſteps he had made; 


tions he added this material one: that provided he was || the promiſing the duke of Normandy, and the recalling 
ſo fortunate; as to ſurmount all the obſtacles he had 7 ungary. He had no farther view, 
ry thing 


has H 
mentioned, he would ſtill find in him an enemy, who | than his days in peace, without troubling 
wanted neither money nor arms, nor friends to maintain coinage Lynn ther mes wma Thus 


F every concurring to favour Harold's deſigns, he 
blood. In fine, he omitted that might ſerve to confirm the 

was bent to purſue his firſt opinion the Engliſh had of him. To which end, two 
he might now do, a good opportunities offered ſhortly aſter f. 


none but the ſupreme A 


good, for the hopes res, he ra er wee 
was too wiſe not to ſee, that on this occaſion he had but 


one courſe to take ; which was, to difſemble the matter | fo fortunate in this expedition, that, after having had the 
w the duke. He returned him therefore an anſwer, vantage ſeveral times, they compelled the Welſh to 
That indeed, before the arrival of prince Edward, he f dethrone Griffin, and become tributary. to England. 
had been of opinion, that, had the king died withour | Griffin being reſtored afterwards, and renewing the war 

. \ Herold 'mueched to the frontiers of 
Wales, and ftruck fuch a terror into the Welſh, that 


he W ain having renewed their incurſions in 1063, 
their king, Harold, and Toſton his bro- 
ther, joined their forces to repulſe them. They were 


kingdom, confirmed the Engliſh in their 
opinion, that he, who knew ſo well how to defend it, 
crown, as long as there were princes ily deſerved to wear the crown. Another circumſtance hap- 
in England. He alſo added, that fince he was acquaint- pened, which added new luitre to Harold's character, 


ed with his by affording him an opportunity of giving proofs of his 
then he had been 1 and equity, be ae 


ingd | and conduct. Toſton, his brother, earl f Northum- 
duke was, than by Edgar 
how to govern 


berland, treated the Northumbrians with great ſeverity, 
and committed fo many acts of injuitice, that the people, 

Rn a to bear his cruelties, took up arms againſt 
him, expelled him from his carkdom-” This action 


— 


— — 1 


prince, and for the moſt part victorious, till now he periſhed 


Tents, diſmiſſed him with his nephew i by the treachery of his own people, Harold ſeat the head with 
e over Ulneth, his brother, when he himſcif ſhould the gi'ded ſtern of Griffin's ſhip, which the Welfh had brought 
land. Sim. Duncl. p. 196. | with the head, to the king at Glouceſter. Florence of Wor- 

Ron Vide Rapin, book v. ceſter adds, that the brothers of Griffin ſwore * to Harold 


ed Grid in to whom th rn | | -#hs 


” * 


Welih . give the nder a valiant 11 generous 3 
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terceded 2 * 
obtaining their » he procured Morcar, 
theſe juſt proceedings, he entirely gained the affections 
of the northern people, and knitted the band 


Danes. . This church, after hav 
runs, Edward undertook the 
Joining monaſtery, which from its lying 
don, was called Weſtminſter F. In 1 

city was built here by degrees, which almoſt rivalled 
London itſelf. Theſe two cities, ſeparated only by 2 


ing lain 2 


name of London. The church and monaſtery 

finiſhed towards the latter end of the year 1065, Edward 
was deſirous the dedication ſhould be performed in a 
very ſolemn manner. To this end, he convened at 
Londen a general aſſembly, at which were preſent all 
the biſhops and great men of the kingdom, who were 19 
be witneſſes of this ceremony. At this time, the king 


har — 2 
vide Flor. Wigorn. and Chron. Sax. 

+ It was dedi to St. Peter. This fabric of Edward's 
was demoliſhed by Henry III. about one hundred and ſixty 
18 who erected a new one, which was fifty years in 
and Hen 


The abbots very much enlarged it on the weſt fide, 
| enry VII. added to the eaſt a chapel, which Leland calls 
the Miracle of the World. Edward was buried in his newly 

church. 


- 3 The great men allo fi the charter of the privileges 


* 1 


EDWARD THE CONFESSDOE. 


| - 
caculncs ; though fecrerly be was for the duke of Nor- 
mandy : the 11 1 ks 
nephew 


and immunities granted to the church, to which was annexcd, I 


= — - _- = P 


75 
was ſciacd with 2 fadden Back, of which be diced in 2 
few days, on the Sch of Famzary 
— 
diffokmon 
ing the 


was manifeſtly in prince Edgar, his 
5 but had che hears and hands of the 


he could never bring himſei to determane, whilt he was 


in heakh, were become miermonnable in the condirion 
he was in, and therefore be reſolved to leave the decifion 


of the mater to God alone. In the mean white Harold 
was not idle. Almoſt Ache londs of the ki 


both 
fpirizual and temporal, being then afiembled ax London, 
— — chem to come w 2 re- 
ſohmion, of ſending deputies w the dying king, to entreat 
him to name 2 ſuccefior. But at the fame time, they 
had orders to inflate to the king, that in caſe be no- 
cmbrod the 
kingdom in cndicfs troubles, which would be inconfeſ- 
tent with his wiſdom, and the affectiom he had all along 
cxprefied for his people. Edward, not being then in 2 
condition to examine 2 propoſal of this nature, replied, 
that ſince they were met in a body, he læſt᷑ it to cher ro 
n moſt worthy 1 nue over 
them. At his death the ſucceſſion to the crown 
as unſcrried as i: had been during hes Hr. 

Thus prince, who was born at Giſip 5, near Oxford, 

ign enemies. However, be cannot be ſad to have 
— — — — 
Goned by the ov carl Godwm and hes 
. I md and peace 


temper were 2 great 


mcans, however, to procure ham ſome . Had 
he che Godwm's pride, 2nd the i- 
ſening s „ be would, moſt cemamdy, have 


mvolved hy in troubles, om whence be would 
have found it 2 hard matter to extncate hunfclf Bur 
therm 
hy their 
ſchemes at 2 greater and by that means gamed 
time to arrive at the end of his days. He was remark- 
able ncither for his virtues nor his vices ; and hes natural 
were but mean. His picty has been 


if we may fo fay, canomzed his faults, and cadeavoured 


to make them paſs as fo many proofs of hes huhn. Of 
this we need no other witneſs but bis own haſtortan, or 
rather panegyriſt I, who attributes his volumary chaftiry 
to a vow he made before his marriage. This wines af- 


momer. he drug be could do it with ſaſcty. How- 


— — 


as is aid, thefirft grrat ſeal uſed in Enpland. Thowh Tyrref 

think 3 ＋ ſeals to theis —— 
Now III. 2 ö * 

nut many years fence ftoog 2 font, the [me, 2s tradution has 

conſtantly delivered it down, wherein Edward the Confeffor 


was baprzed. Bur being put 10 an indecear ur, was la 
removed tu the garden Sir Henry Brown, Ban, of Nether 


Riddingiou, iv Oxfordfhrre. Add. 10 Cand. 
Aird. 
cr, 


—_ : —_—_— — — = l ——— —_— 3 * 
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taken deep root in inds Ge pope rn emanate Hoa 
Pope Alexander III. name Was Athchag was the only prince leſi 
Py . of the of the ancient Kings, and conſequently, the 
eaven, unleſs he had a place gi 
che ines. of the. firſt glaſs... V [was fa- 
voured, with ſeveral revelations, | gift af pro- 
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injury. ro ſuch 95 were inflicted wich, this diſtemper, 
x touching them, that he refrained from doing it 


"el 


1h 


lite fleet, he made 2 defornt on Yorkſhire, and com- 
mitted - 5 if be bad bern in the country of an 
enemy. did nut thank 1 2 meaſure to 
leave the ſouthern parts of the ki 
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minority. 
ſeemed to take 
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king of Egberts race, | 
as ſome have affirmed, 


revolution, which involved the Engliſh in ſlavery.  .. 


HAROLD . 


0 
„ 2 —_ — 


1 About two hundred years after his death. There was ? 
likewife a bull of Pope Innocent IV. to fix the anniverſary, I. 
and order the ſolemnity of the feſtival, Martyrel.. Rom. Ba- 
This pretended: privilege, bei only a vulgar notion,” (| 
founded on the ſtories of the Monkifh hiftadans, is too ſuiile © 
1 Kilred. Vit Ed. p. 976. X. Seripo 
J Concerning this threefold diſtinetiop of the laws, fee what 
ee iſe of ti ls fer what 
{ See note p- 67. _ Wen ; 
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to conquer 
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The better to perſuade him to ti 
2 were in the. kingdom two both 
enemies to the king, the one for , the 
other for - the duke of Normandy, the 
Engliſh being thus divided, he would find it no hard 
matter to ſubdue them. Adding, that he himſelf had a 
ſtrong party in Northumberland, which would very much 
help orward the buſineſs. In fine, he brought him to 
bebeve, that the king his brother was extremely odious 
to the Engliſh, and would be certainly deſerted by them, 
as ſoun as they ſaw in England a foreign army powerful 
enough 10 ſupport his enemies. Harlager, greedy of 
fame, and already devouring, in his imagination, ſo noble 
2 prize, wanted not much ſollicitation to engage in this 
deſign. Prepoſſeſſed by Toſton of the of 
the thing, he reſolved to employ all his forces in mali 
ſo glorious a conqueſt. - Whilſt the of Norway was 
buſied in making pre 
thoughts 
vreſting 
ſelf with 
ſee on his 
rival, in all 


Fr 


— * 


As weakneſs of his title, 
had — 

* and 

ps re of 

< that truſt, the As for | 

< the oath, the vi with, 

* it havi n he 

ic had not the and 

void, by the law | ; and 

c that he knew how to per- 

« ſon that durſt diſpute it with hi be- 


him. This 
ing of too great conſequence to be dockded We 
ing to blows, each party took ſuch meaſures as 
judged moſt likely ta prove ſucceſsful. 
The duke's vexation at having been deceived, 
rev 


FFF 


to have ſo formidable an adverſary to with, thought great pacce of partality, it pre- 
Kr apr erp orig acreage - from cqupping 2 Ege fleet, and 
ing the le to his intereſts. To os names, he raiſing a mamerous army, with wich he 2nxiouſly waited 
made himſelf more popular than ever. - He leſſened the 
taxes, and cauſed juſtice to be duly and impartially ad- 
miniſtered. In ſhort, he omitted nothing that might 
ſerve to confirm his ſubjects in the eſteem and affection 
they had already entertained for him. His labour was 
not in vain. The Engliſh, charmed with his firſt ſet- 
ung out, which afforded them ſo pleaſant a proſpect, 
reſolved to facrifice their lives and properties to ſupport 
him on the throne whereon they had placed him. Duke 


nt. 
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Orkney's palace. Theſe iſles were firſt inhabited by the Picts, 
who kept pofſeflion of them till deſtroyed in 839 by Keneth II. 
| of from which time they were ſubje& to the Scots, | the entry. Within, at one end, is 2 enough 

till delivered up by Donald Ban, the uſurper, in 1099, to } men, ex=&lently bewa out of the ne, with 2 pillow ; at the 
- Mags, king of Norway, but in 1263 they were ſurrendered other end is 2 couch, aud im the middle 2 hearth for a fire, 
to Alexander III. king | 


Scotland, by treaty with St. Magnus, | with 2 hole over it for the chimney. Orkney gives title to 
king of Norway, who is ſaid to have Falle the ſtately ates an earl. fd 


atKirkwall. T ey have fince remained annexed tothe crown-of With a golden Agen Di, and one of St. Peter's hairs. 
_ 2 one of theſe illes, lies a ſtone called the * 88 
O. VII. e 1 
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booty, which was taken 
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is ſhips for the winter, and diſband his troops, in order 
to fave an uſeleſs expence. As he was returning to 
London out of Kent, where he had given orders for 


| 5 Y army, news was brought him, that the 
king of 


otway, accompanied with earl Toſton, was 
entered the Tyne, with a fleet of five hundred fail. Sur- 


| prized at this unexpected invaſion, he haſtily drew his 


together again, which were difj themſelves. 
Bur before he could do it, the Sh wy had made a 
t progreſs. After they had ſacked the counties on 
Both ſides of the Tyne, they put to ſea, and enterin; 
the Humber, landed their forces on the north-ſide, an 
ravaged the country with inexpreſſible cruelties. Mor- 
car and Edwin, who were upon the ſpot, endeavoured 
fc a ſtop to their career, with ſome troops levied in 
e; but they were fo roughly handled, that their 
whole army was deſtroyed. Elated with this ſucceſs, 
the Norwegians advanced towards York, and laid fiege 
to that city, which they quickly became maſters of; the 
inhabitants, who were unprovided with neceſſaries for 
their defence, chooſing rather to ſurrender upon terms, 
than ſe themſelves to certain ruin. In the mean 
time, Harold having drawn his army together, ad- 
vanced in order to give the N ans battle, who 
having left their fleet in the Humber, were marching 
towards the North, to complete the conqueſt of North- 
umberland, before _—_ roceeded any farther ſouth- 
wards, As they marc << on but ſlowly, and as Harold 
made all the ifion poſſible, he came up with them 
at Stanford-bridge , on the river Derwent, a little be- 
low York. The Norwegians, upon his approach, in- 
trenched themſelves in ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed 
impoſſible to drive them from their ſtation. - They were 
poſted on the other fide of the river, where there was 
no attacking them but by the bridge, of which they 
were maſters. Notwithſtanding this, Harold, who was 
very ſenſible how much it behoved him to come to an 
ent, ordered the bridge to be attacked without 
delay. The Norwegians defended it ſtoutly ; but they 
were not able to wi the efforts of the Engliſh, 
though animated by the aſtoniſhing valour of one of their 
dyn men, who defended the bridge alone againſt the 
Engliſh army for a conſiderable while. At length, the 
brave Norwegian being ſlain F, Harold became maſter 
of the bridge, and his army over : then furiouſly 
ing on the enemy, after an obſtinate fight, entirely 
them. There had never been ſeen in England 
an engagement between two ſuch numerous armies, each 
ſide having no lefs than threeſcore thouſand men. The 
battle, as may be eaſily imagined, was a very bloody 
one; it laſted from ſeven in the morning till three in the 
aſternoon. Harfager and Toſton were both ſhin, and 
Harold obtained a complete victory. Of the whole 
army that came from Norway in five hundred ſhips, the 
remains were carried off by Olaiis, the ſon of Harfager, 
in twenty veſſels, with the conqueror's leave. The 
n this occaſion, was very 
great, ſince they found in the camp, all that the Nor- 
wegians had brought from home, and all that they had 
plundered in the kingdom . But Harold having been 
ſo impolitic as to retain the ſpoil to himſelf, raifed ſuch 
diſorders in his army, as proved of yery ill conſequence 


to his affairs afterwards d. One would think this prince, 


who was naturally of a generous temper, would have ſe- 
cured the hearts of his ſoldiers by a liberaliry which 
would have coſt nothing, eſpecially ar a time heMood 
in great need of their ſervice. But he conſidered, that 
by expending this booty in the war againſt the duke of 
Normandy, it would go a great way towards eaſing the 


people, whoſe affections he was deſirous to retain at any 


6 0 —— 


* Which Camden ſays, is alfo called Battle-Bridge, from 


this engagement between Harold and the Norwegians. © 
+ He is faid to have killed forty men with his own hand. 
2 Adam Bremenſis ſays, they took ſo much gold among the 
il, that twelve young men could hardly bear it on their 
ulders. This battle was fought ning days before. William 


. the Conqueror landed. 


we} 


| rate. Nevertheleſs, he ſhould not have forgot that the 
gaining the hearts of his ſoldiers was no lefs neceſſary. 
Duke William having aſſembled a fleet of three thou- 


ſand veſſels, great and ſmall, and ſelected — 


plies, which from every quarter ſolkcited to be received 
into his ſervice, he took a review of the camp before 
his embarkation, which bore a I 
appearance, from the diſcipline 


ames of nobility who engaged under 
duke of Normandy : the moſt celebrated of whom were 
Euſtace, count of Boulogne, Aimen de Thouars, Hugh 
d'Eſtaples, Wiltam d'Evreux, Geoffroy de Rotrou, 
Roger de Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger de 
Montgomery, Hugh de Grentmeſnil, Charles Martel, 
and Geoffrey Giftard. To theſe bold chieſtains Wil- 
ham held up the ſpoils of England as the prize of their 
valour ; pointing to the oppolite ſhore, called to 
them, that there was the field, on which they muſt erect 
trophies to their name, and fix their eſtabliſhments. 
During the time that Harold was taken up in recti- 
fying the diſorders occaſioned by the Norwegian inva- 
ſion, in the north, the duke of Normandy, who had been 


dawn, a wind at St. Valery, fet fail rowards 
the end of September, and had a ſpeedy paſſage to 
Pevenſey || in Suſſex. It is affirmed, that in leaping 
aſhore, he fell all along on his face ; at which one of the 
' ſoldiers faid merrily, © See our duke is taking 


Some, however, affirm, that he ordered his ſhips to re. 


turn to Normandy, to let his army ſee they had nothing 
to truſt to but their valour **. After ſome days ſtay at 
far as 


he had heard no news. He here publiſhed a manifeſt 
ſhowing the reaſons of his coming into England ; viz. 
brother to ki 
archbiſhop y, to hi hirdly 

a 0 WO Engliſh huis aſſiſtance to bring 


pecting their coming till the ſpring. As ſoon as he was 
informed of the matter, he ſet forward, in order to give 
the new-comers battle, whom he did not think more 
formidable than the Norwegians. By haſty marches he 
came to London, where upon a review, he found his 
army very much diminiſhed, not only by his loſſes at 
the battle of Stanford, but by multitudes deſerting 
through diſcontent. However, all the nobility of the 
kingdom came in to him, and offered their affiſtance ar 
a juncture, wherein it was no leſs their intereſt than his, 
to repel the foreigners. Whilſt he ſtaid at London, ex- 
pecling the coming of ſome of his troops that were be- 
ind, duke William ſent ambaſſadors to require him to 
deliver up the crown, and to charge him with the breach 
of his oath. He was ſo moved at the 7 
wherewith the ambaſſadors addreſſed him, that he could 
hardly refrain from ordering them to be taken into cuſ- 
tody. However, he governed his but was even 


with his enemy, by ſending him a menacing and infult- 


GO * * 
_—_—— ——_— 


$ It was the cuſtom in thoſe days, for all the ſpoils to be 
fairly divided among the officers and ſoldiers. 
Now Pemſey. 

** 2 ſays, he ordered his ſhips to be burnt. 

++ The chief of the cinque- ports, whoſe burgeſſcs retain 
the old title of baroas- 15 , 
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ao meſfagc. The duke heard with patience all that 
TE id hat ordered to be faid to him, and diſmiſſed the 
without returning any aniwer. - 
Harold having drawn all his forces together, en- 
about ſcven miles from the Norman army, 
with: a reſolution to give them battle. Whulſt the two 
armies ky thus near one another, ſpies were continually 
{nr aut by boch parties, cach leader being deſirous to 
Engziſh ſpies magnified in ſuch a manner the numbers, 
:@Dine of the Normans, that the principal officers 
of the war. Gurth, 
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The king was deaf to all his brother had urged, 
made anfwer, © that by his former actions he had gained 
— ADE REN WC CEC 
< cflafing it again by an inglorious flight. would 
= —— 2 was as yet un- 
* crrtain, than forfeit his reputation, as he ſhould moſt 
* certainly do, if after fo near an approach to the 
= enemy, he ſhould be known to withdraw. That 
< 2frer all, the Normans were not more formidable 
= than the Norwegians; and that ſince he was to fight, 
= he could not do it at a better time, than whilſt his 
< 2rmy was fluſhed with their Þte ſucceſs. In a word, 
= that he was reſolved to let his ſubjects ſee, he was 
* not unworthy of the crown he wore.” , 
Duke Wilham perceiving by all Harbld's motions, 
marhe was bent giving him battle, advanced a little 
Grniad, fon the the of « commadices picce of ground, 
where he could draw up his army to the beſt advantage. 
Whallt they were preparing for a battle, which was to 
dci the fate of both princes, duke William ſeemed to 
abate forewhar of his It is to be pre- 
fumed, that the ts of a battle in an enemy's 
country, where his loſs would be irretrievable, inſpired 
him with forme dread of the ifſue. On the other hand, 
he could not well forbear reflecting betorchand, on the 
blood thar was going to be ſpilt in a quarrel, the juſtice 


whereof he could not be thoroughly convinced of, how 
much foever he to be fo. Be this as it will, 


before they engaged, he ſent the king by the hands of a 
— theſe four propoſals for him to take his 
chawe. The firſt was, © to deliver up the crown, as 
be had bound himſelf by oath to do.” By the ſecond, 
he offered to © return into Normandy, provided Harold 
< would do him homage, and hold the kingdom under 
Rim.“ By the third, he was ready to- ſubmit the 
< ceterminaton of the matter to the j ent of the 
* apoſtolic fe.” And, laſtly, he propoſed the © decid- 
mg of their 1 by ſingle combat. It is no won- 
&r Harold rejecied theſe four propoſitions, as they 
were all fo adv to the duke: and the anſwer 
Bat he returned was, that © God ſhould determine on 
* me morrow, on whoſe fide juſtice lay.” 


The Engliſh ſpent the whole night in carouſing and 


Sume of the ſpies took the Normans to be an army of prieſts, as they were ſhaven, the Engliſh at that time wearing 


* 
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Normans, on the contrary were employed in preparing 
for the battle, and offering up prayers to God for fuc- 
ceſs. At length, on the 14th of October, Harold's 
birth- day, but much more memorable for one of the 
greateſt events that ever happened in the two 
armies engaged. In the front of the Engliſh ftood the 
Kentiſh men, a privilege, they had emoyed ever fence 
the time of the heptarchy. Haroid placed tamick in 
the center, and reſolved to fight on foot, that his men 
might be the more encouraged by ſccing their king 
expoſed to equal danger with the mcaneit ſolher. The 
Normans were drawn up in three-bodies. Momgomery 
and Fitz-Oſbern led up the firſt. Charles Martel com- 
manded the ſecond, and the duke himfſclf headed the 
body of reſerve, to ſuccour thoſe who ſhould moft wars 
it. The Normans began the fight with a valley of 
arrows, which being ſhot upward were kke a thick 
cloud over the heads of the foremoſt ranks of the 
Engliſh. As their ranks were very cloſe, the arrows 
did great execution. The Engliſh not being uſcd to 


this way of fighting, were at firſt put into ſome diſor- 


der. The Normans willing to take the advantage of 
it vigoroully attacked them. But the Engliſh immedi- 
ately falling into good order again, gave them ſo warm 
a reception, that they were obliged to retreat a hie. 
Quickly after, they renewed the attack, but met with 
as brave a reſiſtance as before, neither was it in thar 
power to break their ranks. The Engliſh chooking 
rather to die than give way, and the Normans aſhamed 
to retreat, both ſides fought ſtoutly for a conſiderable 
time, without either gaining the leaſt ground. The 
preſence of their leaders aniraating the ſoldiers, they 


every where fought with equal bravery, ſo that chere 


was no diſtinguiſhing which ſide had the better. We 
may judge of the valour of the troops in both armies by 
the length of the fight, which began at ſeven O clocx 
in the morning, and laſted till night. : 
The various hiſtorians who have treated of this battle, 
have ſo confuſed their accounts, that no detail which 
may be "depended upon can be extracted from thair 
works. Therefore, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
relating two circumſtances, which, all hiſtorians agree, 
gave the Normans the victory. The fight had lafteq 
all day without any one's being able to form an idea 
how it would end; when duke William bethought 
himſelf of a ſtratagem, which made the victory incime 
to his ſide. This prince, who had a great deal of 
experience, perceiving there was no breaking che ranks 
of the Engliſh, ordered his to retreat as they 
fought, as if diſhcartened, but ar the ſame time to take 


great care not to break their ranks. - This order being 


put in execution, the Engliſh looked upon the enemy's 
retreat, as the beginning of their victory. Filled with 
this notion, they encouraged one another, by reiterated 
ſhouts, to preſs the retiring enemy. Their cagerncis 
made them break their ranks, that they might drive 
them back with the greater impetuoſity, imagining they 
were upon the point of flight. Then it was, that the 


' Normans finding their ſtratagem had taken effect, ſtood 


their ground, and by a diſcipline they had long been 
uſed to, cloſed their ranks again; after which falling on 
the diſordered Engliſh, they made a terrible laughter 
among them. Harold, diſtracted to ſce the vic- 
tory, which a moment before he thought himſelf ſure 
of, ſnatched from his hands, exerted his utmoſt to rally 
his troops that were in extreme diſorder. His labour 
was not altogether fruitleſs, ſince he drew up on a rifing 
ground, at a little diſtance from the field of battic, a 
conſiderable body of foot, which became at length very 
formidable by being continually joined by the flying 
troops. The duke of Normandy's victory being 
far from compleat, whilſt ſo ſtrong a body of the 
Engliſh kept together, he ordered them to be attacked 
with fre!h vigour. But the Engliſh received them 
with that bravery, and the Normans loſt ſuch numbers, 
that the fortune of the day ſeemed ſtill doubtful. The 
approach of night, and the reſolution of the Enghin 
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ſinging, as if they had been ſure of victory. The 


making 
long beards, 
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the duke deſpair of penetrating their ranks, he 
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of bore the 
thoughts of lea of the field 
. of bartle, at a grey 
pretty near apprehenſi ons 
rearing might affairs, and deroga- 
tory to s ground, 
and not over him. Be- 
ſictes, his whole army 
day. | 
The V1 2 
of the glory compleat vi made one eftor 
more to drive the Engliſh from their ſtation. In this 
laſt onſet, Harold was ſin by an arrow ſhot into his 
brains. His troops, diſheartened at this fatal accident, 
began to give 8 
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more I hold: 
only by the means 
was t into 
trained to chat 
with honourable 
did contend i 
the world. But 
and inſtead thereof the harquebuz and calliver are t 
into uſe ; ia men of 
arms, J pieces, 
yet do that, in a 
reaſonable it i and force. 
8 the: fr 
more men may di therewith the 
rank di 4 thoſe 
that are in _— 
may many ranks 
enemy. Lafti TI er the er hes Melee more parts of 
the body, for in that it turneth by deſcent, and not only point- 
blank like the bullet, there is no part of the body but it may 
Tila, Hom Gy crane of the hap 49 the. going. of Ho out 
to ground; hereupon it followeth, that the arrows falling 
fo thick as hail upon the bodies of men, as lefs fearful of their 
fleſh, fo more flenderly armed than in former times, muſt 
neceſſarily work more effects. Beſides theſe general 
in many ſervices and times the uſe of the 
bow is of great advantage; if ſome defence lie befape the 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| ſlain. - On thi moron, he ordered his own dead to be 


buried, and gave the Enghſh peaſants leave to do che 
ſame office for the others. The bodies of-the king and 
his brothers being found, he ſent them to Gith their 
mother, Who gave them as honourable a burial as the 
preſent circumſtances would permit, in Waltham- 
Abbey, founded by the king her ſon 5. 

Thus fel Harold, with his ſword in his hand, in de- 
fence not only of his own, but of his country's cauſe, 
againſt the ambition of the duke of Normandy. The 
hiſtorians, who wrote in the reigns of the Conqueror 
and his ſons, have greatly endeavoured to blacken the 
memory of Harold, in order to juſtify in ſome meaſure 
the ambitious pretences of the duke. Bur all they have 
ſaid againſt this laſt of the Saxon kings, tends only to 
the breach of his oath, from which he imagined: himſelf 
abſolved, as it was extorted from him in Normandy. 
They might, upon much better grounds, have blamed 
him for his ſecret practices, in getting prince Edgar to 
be excluded from the throne, ' who alone had a right to 
it. Be this as it will, it may be ſaid Harold would 
have been more worthy of the crown, had he been leſs 
forward to obtain it. - He gained the love and eſteem of 
the Engliſh whilſt he was but a private man, and he 
ated nothing during his ſhort reign of nine months and 
nine days, which tended to leſſen their affections. He 
fought within the ſpace of a few days, two great battles, 
with very different ſucceſs. In both theſe battles, his 
conduct and valour were unqueſtionable. As for his 
other perſonal qualities, he was naturally honeſt, oblig- 
ing, affable, exceeding generous, and in a word, was 
endowed with all the virtues which are eſſential to the 
forming a great prince. 

Harold had — twice married. By his firſt wife, 
whoſe name is not known, he had three ſons, Edmund, 
Godwin, and Magnus, who retired into Ireland after 
the death of their father. By his ſecond wife, Algitha, 
ſiſter to Morcar and Edwin, he had a fon called-Wolf, 
who was but a child at the time of the battle of Haſtings, 
and was afterwards knighted by William Rufus; and 
alſo two daughters: ilda the eldeſt falling blind, 
paſſed her days in a nunnery. The youngeſt was mar- 
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tinual ſtirring thereof, occafioned' by the motion of himſelf, 
will force him to caſt off all command, and either bear down 
or diforder thoſe that are near. But the crack of the piece, 
ſome men fay, doth ſtrike a terror in the enemy: true, if th 

be ſuch as never heard the like noiſe before; but a. little uſe 
will extinguiſh thoſe terrors; to men, yea to beaſts, acquainted 
with theſe cracks, they work a weak impreſſion of fear; and 
if it be true, which all men of action do hold, that the eye in 
all battles is firſt overcome, then againſt men equally accuſ- 
tomed to both, the ſight of the arrow is mere available to 
victory than the crack of the piece. aſſuredly the duke before 
the battle, encouraged his men; for that they ſhould deal with 
enemies who had no ſhot. But I will leave this point to be 
determined by more diſcerning judgments.” Vide Harl. 
Miſcel. vol. 11. MIS 

+ Hume, ch. n1. : ; 

+ This battle was _ Heathfield in Suſſex, in the 
place where the town of Battel now ſtands, ſo called from this 
day's action, wherein our modern hiſtorians ſay, were ſlain 
above threeſcore thouſand Engliſhmen. * 

$ An ancient manuſcript in the Cottonian library relates, 
that the king's body was hard to be known by bot Bo of its 
being covered with wounds, but was at laſt diſcovered by one 


2 


who had been his miſtreſs, by che means of certain private 


marks known only to herſelf. - The duke fent the body to his 
mother without any ranſom, though ſhe is ſaid to have offered 


bim its weight in gold. It is alſo affirmed, that a Norman 


ſoldier, who was preſent at the diſcovery, in a fit of unmanly 
exultation, ran bis ſpear into the thigh of the lifeleſs king ; an 
account of which action being communicated to the duke, he 
inſtantly ordered the baſe wretch to receive the puniſhment due 

a deed, and diſmiſſed him from his ſervice. 
But though all others agree that Harold fell in this battle, yet 
Knyghton from Giraldus Cambrenſis aſſerts he was not Alain, 


» but eſcaping retired to a cell near St. John's church in Cheſter, 


and died there an anchoret, as was owned by himſelf in his laſt 
confeſhon when he lay dying. In memory whereof they 
ſhowed his tomb, when Knyghton wrote, = 


ned 
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of Ruta, by whom ſhe | Thus ended in England the empire of the Anglo. 
to Waldemar king of | Saxons, wiüch began above fix hundred years befote in 
* the perſon of Hengaſt the firſt king of Kent. 


APPENDIX TO BOOK u. 
CONCERNING THE | 


Government, ſeveral Orders of People, Laws, Manners, | Cuſtons, and 
| Language of the ANGLO-SAXONS: RD 471 3. "1209 


preſerved, unaltered, all their civil and military inſtitu- 
tions. The language was pure Saxon ; even the names 
of places, which often remain while the tongue entirely 
changes, were almoſt all affixed by the conquerors ;, the 
manners and cuſtoms were wholly German; and the 
ſame picture of a fierce and bold liberty, which is 
drawn by the maſterly pencil of Tacitus, will ſuit thoſe 
founders of the Engliſh government. The king, fo far 
from being inveſted with arbitrary power, was only 
conſidered as the firſt among the citizens ; his authority 
previous | depended more on his perſonal qualities than on his 
ſtation z he was even ſo far on a level with the people, 
that a ſtated price was fixed for his head 9, and a legal 
fine was levied upon his murderer 8, which, though 

roportionate to his ſtation, and ſuperior. to that paid 
i- | for the life of a ſubject, was a ſenſible mark of his 
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3 * Ax community. r e 
iſt, when put in poſſeſſion of Kent, too ) 
himſelf the title of king z px: thoſe Saxon leaders, po 
afterwards ſettled in Britain, followed his example, in 
aſſuming that title, In Germany the Saxon territories 
were divided into twelye governmentꝭ; but their con- 
queſts in England were cantoned out into ſeven king: 
doms : and they differed." in this particular, that ir 
Germany each governor. depended on the Aſſembly- 
2 of * nation, while Ene king was 
overcign in his petty kingdom. But this ſovereignty 
did not r him from all dependence on the 
Wittena-gemot of his own ſtate, which, in con- 
junction with him, regulated all important affairs; and 
by a mutual conſent, there was liſhed a general 
| aſſembly of the whole ſeven kingdoms, wherein mat- 
irſelf, were ſo far from being fuperior to the invaders in | ters relating t) all in common were debated. Hence 
number, that they were not able to make head in the | this form of government, which conſidered the ſeven 
traſt againſt them; the Saxons, Suevi, and Batavi, | kingdoms as united into one body, was called, the 
Heptarchy, that is, the government of ſeven |}. _. 
Theſe firſt kings, having ſcarce any ſubjects but 
their own countrymen, durſt not think of aſſuming a 
deſpotic power; perhaps they never entertained ſuch an 
idea, having been accuſtomed to the contrary in their 
own country. They therefore eſtabliſhed a Wittena- 
gemot, each in his own reſpective dominions, wherein 
affairs were determined, in a ſimilar manner with like 
aſſemblies in Germany. Thoſe matters which related 
poſſeſſion to the nation in general, i. e. the ſeven kingdoms 
emen; and they imported into this iſland the ſame | united, were debated in a general aſſembly, at which 
of independence, which they had inherited | were preſent all the kings and great men of the ſeveral 
thar anceſtors. The chieftains + (for ſuch they | nations which compoſed the heptarchy. It is not pre- 
properly than kings or princes) who com- | ciſely known what were the rights and privileges of the 
them in thoſe military expeditions, ſtill poſſeſſed | general Wittena-gemot ; but, in all. probability, they 
a very mard authority; and as the Saxons extermi- | were much the ſame with thoſe enjoyed by the States- 
rather than I I general of the Seven United - Provinces of Holland at 
indeed into a new territory, but | this day, Each king, though a ſovereign in his own 
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France, Spain, and Italy, there is not any word that ſignifies 

king, but what is borrowed from the Latin, a language theſe 

invaders were entirely ignorant of, at the time they ſettled in 

their various conqueſts. a : | 
See hereafter. 


| See p. 33. 
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aſcertained by the laws, r tit hiſtoiy of that period. 
The matter would probably Be YE Ade AT 
even were it examined impartially ; but as our modern 
41 have choſen to divide on this 
has been diſputed with the greater © 


- 
- 2 


int, the queſtion 
8 obſt and the ar- 
ſides have become, on that account, 
the more captious and deceitful, Our monarchical fac- 
tion maintain, that theſe wites, or ſapientes, were the 


Judges, or men learned in the law: the popular faction 


aſſert them to be repreſentatives of the boroughs, or 
what, we now call the commons. | 
The expreſſions employed by all ancient hiſtorians, 
in mentioning the Wittena-gemot, ſeem to contradict . 
the latter ſuppoſition. The members are almoſt always 
called the principes, ſatrapæ, optimates, magnates, pro- 
ceres ; terms which ſeem to ſuppoſe an ariſtocracy, and 
to exclude the commons. The boroughs alſo, from 
the low ſtare of commerce, were ſo ſmall and ſo poor, 
and the inhabitants lived in ſuch dependence on the great 
men *, that it ſeems nowiſe probable they would be ad- 
mitted as a part of the national councils. The commons 
are well known to have had no ſkare in the governments 
eſtabliſhed - by the Franks, Burgundians, and other 
northern nations; and we may conclude, that the 
Saxons, who remained longer barbarous and uncivilized 
than thoſe tribes, would never think of conferring ſuch 
an extraordinary privilege” on trade and induſtry. The 
military profeſſion alone was honourable among all thoſe 
conquerors : the warriors ſubſiſted by their poſſeſſions in 
land : they became. conſiderable by their influence over 
their vaſſals, retainers, tenants, and ſlaves: and it re- 
quires ſtrong proof to convince us, that they would ad- 
mit any of a rank ſo much inferior as the burgeſſes, to 
ſhare with them in the legiſlative authority. Tacitus 


indeed affirms, that, among the ancient Germans, the 


conſent of all the members of the community was re- 
quired in every important dehberation ; but he ſpeaks 


not of entatives ; and this ancient practice, men- 
J tioned by the Roman hiſtorian, could only have place in 


es became extenſive ; after the 
had formed diſtinctions more im- 


portant than thoſe which aroſe from perſonal ſtrength 


Saxon conſtitution. The Saxon annals, p. 49, inform us, 
that it was in early times the tive of the king to name 
the dukes, earls, aldermen, and ſheriffs of the counties. 
Aſſer, a contemporary writer, informs us, that Alfred depoſed 
all the ignorant aldermen, and a 28 men of more capacity 
in their place: yet the laws dward the Confeſſor, 5 36 
ſay expreſsly, that the heretoghs or dukes, and the ſheriffs, 
were Choſen by the freeholders in the folkmote, a county 
court, which was aſſembled once a-year, and where all the 
freeholders fwore allegiance to the king. 

t Sometimes abbeſſes were admitted; at leaſt, they often 
ſigned the king's charters or grants. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo 
par liammum. | | 

$ Wilkins paſſim. 8 

It ** from the ancient tranſlations of the Saxon 
annals and laws, and from king Alfred's tranſlations of Bede, 
as well as from all the ancient hiſtorians, that comes in Latin, 


+ | alderman in Saxon, and cart in Dano-Saxon, were ſynonimous. 
There is only a clauſe in a law of ki 


Athelſtan's (fee Spelm. 
Canc. p. 406.) which has occaſioned ſome antiquaries to run 
into error, and has made them imagine, that an earl was ſu- 
Ar to an alderman. The weregild, or the price of an earl's 

lood, is there fixed at fifteen thoufand thrimſas, equal to that 
of an archbiſhop ; whereas that of a biſhop and alderman is 
only eight thouſand thrimfas. To ſolve this difficulty, we muſt 
have recourſe to Selden's conjecture, (ſee his Titles of Honour, 
chap. v. p. 609, 604.) that the term of earl was, in the age of 
Athelſtan, juſt beginning to be in uſe in England, and ſtood at 
that time for the ing,. or prince of the blood, heir to the 
crown. This he confirms by a law of Canute, F 555 where 
an atheling and an archbiſhop are put upon the ſame footing. 
In another law of the fame Athelſtan, the weregild of the 


prince, or atheling, is ſaid to be fifteen thouſand thrimſas. (See 


Wilkins, p. 71.) He is therefore the ſame who is called earl 


in the former law. 


** 'Brady's Treatiſe of Engliſh Boroughs, p. 3» 4» 5, &c. 
2 . 1 a 1 * 


and 
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appointed 
by the king, had there been no other legiſlanve autho- 
rity, the royal power had been in a great meaſure abſo- 
late, contrary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to 
the praftice of all the northern nations. We may there- 


the national afſembly : there is reaſon to think that forty 
hydes, or between four aul five thouſand acres, was the 
eſtate requiſite for entitling the poſſeſſor to this honour- 
able priv1 We find a 9 gd owns 
i a very 
eſteemed 


the $ ] 
of the little buſineſs which was brought before them . 
It is certain, ' that whatever wer may determine con- 


admitted to tat 
and conſideration. We have hints given us in hiſto- 
tians, of the great power and riches of particular noble- 
men : and it could not but 
the Heptarchy, when the king lived at a diſtance from 


proprictors, 

over their vaſſals and retamers, and over all the inhabi- 
. tants of the nei Hence the immeaſurable 
CITE Pn nn, Lav, ono 
- Morcar,, Edwin, Edric, and Alfnc, who controlled the 
authority of the kings, and rendered themſelves quite 
"1 in the government. The two latter, 
deteſted by the people, on account of their jcĩning 
reign enemy, ſtill red their and influence; 


king; "though the monarch himſelf was a prince 

lour and abilities . And we find, that, in the latter 
Saxon times, and in theſe alone, the great offices went 
from father to ſon, and became in a marner hereditary 


The circumſtances attending the invafions of the 


= 


_ * There is ſome reaſon to think, that the biſhops were ſome- 
times choſen by the Wi and confirmed b 
King, Eddius, cap. 2. The in the monaſteries 
foundation were ancicatly named by the king; though Edgar 
gave the monks the election, and only reſerved to himſelf the 
. ratification. This deftination was afterwards frequently vio- 
lated ; and the abbots, as well as biſhops, were afterwards all 


to the conqueſt. 
* FRE Elicats, bb. x1. 
| Hume's Hiſtory of Appendix I. 
| | $ Hill. t fe. n p. r. 

Roger Hovoden, giving the reaſon why William the Con- 


{| pected inroads 


2 proprietors of 
Lnd were, without any election, conſtituent members of 


the 
royal 


his Hiſt. p. 8, 9, 10, &c. 


83 
Danes would. alſo ſerve much to encreaſe the power of 
the principal nobility. Thoſe freebooters made unex- 


in every quarter of the ki 


ingdom ; and 
there was a neceſſity, that each county ſhould reſiſt them 


dy its own force, and under the conduct of its own no- 


bility and its own magiſtrates. For the ſame reaſon that 
a general war, managed by the united efforts of the 
whole ſtate, commonly augments the power of the 
crown ; thoſe private wars and inroads turned to the 
advantage of the aldermen and nobles. 

Among that military and turbulent le, ſo averſe 
to commerce and the arts, and ſo little inured to in- 
duſtry, juſtice was commonly very ill adminiſtered, and 
great — and violence ſeem to have prevailed. 
Theſe diſorders would be encreaſed by the exorbitant 
power of the ariſtocracy ; and would, in their turn, con- 
tnbute to encreaſe it. Men, not daring to rely on the 
— of the laws, were obliged to devote them- 

vesto the ſervice of ſome chieftain, whoſe orders they 
followed, even to the diſturbance of the government, or 
the injury of their fellow-citizens, and who afforded 
them, in return, protection from any inſult or injuſtice 
by ſtrangers. Hence we find, by the extracts which 
Dr. Brady has given us from Domeſday, that almoſt all 
the inhabitants, even of towns, had placed themſelves 
under the clientſhip of ſome particular nobleman, whoſe 
patronage they purchaſed by annual payments, and whom 
they were obliged to conſider as their ſovereign, more 
than the king himſelf, or even the legiſlature **. A 
chent, though a freeman, was ſuppoſed ſo much to be- 
long to his patron, that his murderer was obliged by la 
to pay a fine to the latter, as a compenſation for his 
loſs ; in like manner as he paid a fine to the maſter for 
the murder of his ſlave f. Men who were of a more 
conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, each to 
ſupport himſelf by his own independent authority, en- 
tered into formal confederacies with each other, and 
compoled a kind of ſeparate community, which rendered 
elf farmidable to all aggreſſors. Dr. Hickes has pre- 
ſerved a cunious Saxon bond of this kind, which he calls 
a Sodalitium, and which contains many particulars cha- 
racteriſtical of the manners and cuſtoms of the times I. 
All the aſſociates are there faid to be gentlemen of Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; and they ſwear before the holy reliques to 
obſerve their confederacy, and to be faithful to each 
other: they promiſe to bury any of the aſſociates who 
dies, in whatever place he had appointed ; to contribute 
to his funeral charges ; and to attend at his interment ; 
and whoever is wanting in this laſt duty, binds himſelf to 
pay a meaſure of honey. When any of the aſſociates is 
in danger, and calls for the aſſiſtance of his fellows, they 
promiſe, beſides flying to his ſuccour, to give informa- 
tion to the ſheriff ; and if he be negligent in protecting 
the perſon ſed to danger, they engage to levy a fine 
of El — gt him "If the preſident of the ſociety 
himſelf be wanting in this particular, he binds himſelf to 

y one ; unleſs he has the reaſonable excuſe of 
ſickneſs, or of duty to his ſuperior. When any of the 
aſſociates is murdered, they are to exact eight pounds 
from the murderer ; and if he refuſe to pay it, 1 are 
to proſecute him for the ſum at their joint expence. If 
any of the aſſociates who happens to be poor kill a man, 
the ſociety are to contribute, by a certain proportion, to 
pay his fine: a mark a- piece if the fine be ſeven hun- 
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queror made Coſpatric earl of Northumberland, ſays, Nam ex 
materno ſanguine attinebat ad eum honor illius comtatus. Erat 
enim ex matre Algitha, ſilia Uthred: comitis. See alſo Sim. 
Dun. p. 205. We ſee in thoſe inſtances the fame tendency to- 
wards rendering offices hereditary, which took place, during a 
more early period, on the continent; and which had already 


| | produced there its full effect. 
appointed by the king; as we learn from Ingulf, a writer con- 


** Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, p. 3, 4, 5, &c. The caſe 
was the ſame with the freemen in country. See Pref. to 


++ LL. Edw. Conf. 5 8. apud Ingull. 
tt Diſſert. Epiſt. p. 21. 


dred 
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PR, grant OF. | 
whom he pleaſed, 2s we find ſeveral of the Saxon ki 
did e the two archbiſhops and others: but the king 
not the power of enhancing or debaſing the coin. The 
Mizror of Juſtices recites it as an old kw, that the king 
could not change the money, or make other coin than 

of ver, without the conſent of all the counties. It is 


power of making war was, as it is now, of little conſe. 
quence, ſince the king could not raiſe money 


degree 
mory of benefits was 
taken for injuries, 
the beſt means of future ſecurity: and the civil unon 
being weak, many private engagements were contrafted 
in order to ſupply its place, and to procure men that 
ſafety, which the laws and their own innocence were not of the | 
alone able to inſure to them. thes manner, it has ſeldom to be for the worſe. . 
On the whole, notwithſtanding the ſeeming Iiberty, | The revenues of the king ſeem to have been divided 
or rather licentiouſneſs of the Anglo-Saxons, the great | 
body even of the free citizens, in thoſe ages, really en- 
joyed much leſs true liberty, than where the execution of 
the laws is the moſt ſevere, and where ſubjefts are re- 
duced to the ſtricteſt ſubordination and on 
the civil magiſtrate, The reaſon is derived from the 
exceſs itſelf of that liberty. Men muſt guard themſelves f I power of the king 
at any price againſt inſults and injuries ; and where they f| to abcnate any part of theſe demeines, even to religious 
receive not ion from the laws and magiſtrate, they f uſes, without the conſent of the ftates f. Hence it is, 
will ſeek it by ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and by herding in du we find the ancient charters of the Saxon kings to 
ſome private confederacy, which acts under the direction inci 
of a powerful leader. And thus all anarchy is the im- 
- mediate cauſe of tyranny, if not over the ſtate, at leaft 
over many of the individuals. Security was provided by 
the Saxon laws to all members of the Wartena-gemor, 
both in going and returning, except they were notorzous 
thieves and robbers'*®, a 


Of the ſeveral Orders and Ranks of People. 


1. Of the Kinc, his Revenues, &c. 


WE have already obſcrved, that the Anglo-Saxon 
government was become ariſtocratical, and that the 
Saxon leaders, in their ſeveral conqueſts in Britain, af- 


to cater into on his own accord; for by 
i king had it not in his 


. judges mary 
Some, however, aflert, that the —_——— 
dukes or holds of each province were by the 


- A” 


> pratify the carichry of thoſe who honour this hiſtory with 


„ Vide Hs, Hil. Eng. App. L 
vol. I. p. 340- perufal, by preſenting them with 2 tranſcript of the ori- 


+ See Spelm. Conc. | 
1 As the antiquity of the coronation-oath is a ſabjeft that 
has employed the pens of ſeveral learned men, and feems not 
to have been rightly underſtood by ſome of our hiſtorians, who f 1 produced. original Sax 
| have made it more modern than it really is; it will not be ami run ds: On there ig Thrynefſe naman, ic _ 
: chate 
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THE, queen * was the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, not 


for any part ſhe took in the government, but only with 


to. the reſpect that was paid her, on account of 
regard the wiſe of the king. The queens have ſome- 
times ſigned charters as well as the kings, and that 
merely on account of their rank. During the whole 
time of the Saxon we find but one queen 
inveſted with ſovereign power; her name was Saxburga, 
and ſhe was queen of Weſſex. Some hultorians have 
acquainted us, that ſhe was depoſed by the Weſt-Saxons, 
merely for being a woman. But on account of Brithric's 
death, Egberts immediate predeceſſor, the fame Welt- 
Saxons deprived their queens of the prerogatives they 
had till that time enjoyed. 
3. Taz PRINCES or rur BLOOD. 

THE princes of the blood were the king's ſons; 
and they held the third rank among the inhabitants of 
the kingdom. They were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Clyto, a ward of Greek derivation, ſignifying I!luſ- 
trious. Hence we obſerve, in our ancient 


that the king's ſons were ſtyled Clytones, or 
the king” frequently 


Clytonculi, After ſome years this term was 
to make way for the Saxon word Athieling, from Athel, 
i. e. Noble, The termination ing denotes extraction 


or deſcent, according to Malmeſbury, where he fays, 
« The ſons of the 7 
« aſſume names, which 


« the-ſon of Edgar named himſelf Edgaring, the fon 
« of Edmund, Edmunding ; and fo of the others : but 
« they had one common title, namely, that of Atheling,” 


4. EALDORMAN. 


THE. next degree was that of caldorman, i. e. aged 
man, or elder.” This name was applied to thoſe who 
were advanced in years; and becauſe their long expe- 


— — 


— 


behate Chriſtenum folce, and me under theodum. An ereft that 
Codes cyrice, eall ¶ u riſtes folce, minra gemealda [0 
healde; Other is, that ic rea healle unrthite thing 
hadum forbode.  Thridde, that ic behate and bebeode on callum 
domum riht. And mildheortneſſe, that us callum 22 and 
mildheort God thurk that his ecean mltſe forgyfe ſe lyfath 

raxath. The verbal tranſlation of which runs thus : © In 
< name of the ever bleſſed Trinity, I promiſe three things to 


c that the kind, merciful God may, according to his eternal 
«* mercy, forgive us all our fins, who liveth and reigneth, &c.” 


The eg which the archbiſhop added to this oath, contain- 
ing it in ſuch ſentiments as may be of uſe on all future occa- 
ſions of the like nature, I ſhall give it in the original, with an 
Engliſh tranſlation, that the reader, who underſtands Saxon, 
may be gratified with a real curioſity, and he who does not un- 


derſtand that obſolete language, may partake with him in his 


pleaſure, Se Criſtena cyn thas thing gehealdeth, he gerar- 
nath hym ſylfum woroldhene weorthmynt, and him ece God 
egther gemultrath; geon and werdum life ge eac on tham ecean 
the efre ne ateorath. Gif he thonne that awagth that Code was 
behaten, I hut fyth than wyrfian ſwythe ſona on this 
theode, and calle hit on ende gehwyrfath on that wyrſt, butan 
Leon ir lif face er hit gebete. leof hla La beork huru 
thirga georne the 2 gethenc that gelome, that thu ſcealt thu 
keorde forth æt Codes dome pan and lædan, the cart 10 
2 geſcyft on thyſum life, and thonne gecennan hu thu ge- 
olde that Criſt er gebohte hi mid has blode.— | 
Gehalgodes cinges rikt is that he nanigne man ne wordeme, 
and that he wuduwan and fleop-cild and ælilieod ge werige, and 


' amundige, and flala forbeode, and unrikt hamedu g and 


fibligeru to-treme, and grundlinga forbeode wiccan, and galdra 
age, mag m rthran and — 25 of earde adrife, &s 


fan 
mide myſſan fede, and eald and wiſe aud ſyfre kim to — 


terum hebbe, and rihtwiſe men him to wicquerum relle, forthan 

fwa hwet fwa hig to unrikt gedoth thurk his aful, he is ſecal 

euiles =—_— vi! dan on domes deg. "I hat is, The Chriſ- 
O. III. 


.rience had rendered them ſagacious and careful, they 


were generally preferred to the higheſt offices in the 


ftate. We find, on a view of the Sacred Writ, that the 


elders of Iſrael, of Muab, and of Midian, were taken 
for the chicf or principal men of their reſpective nations. 
We may ore obſerve, that the ealdormans in Eng- 
land were the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, that 
diſcharged the higheſt offices, and that they had 
—— eſtates. Theſe men were entruſted with the 
government of counties; and inſtead of being called 
governors, they were termed ealdormans. After the 
Danes had ſettled in England, the title of ealdorman ' 
was, by degrees, changed into earl, a Daniſh word of 
the fame im The Normans introduced the word 
count, which, though different in its primary ſignifica- 
tion, meant the ſame dignity. ' | 
There were various kinds of caldormans in this coun- 
try. Some were only governors of a province or coun- 
try; while others held their province as an eſtate of in- 
heritance, and as a fee of the crown. Another kind of 
caldormans had the title, without a government, on ac- 
count of their high birth; and from among theſe the 
governors were uſually choſen. Thus the title of eal- 
was ſometimes uſed to denote a perſon of qua- 
lity. There were alſo inferior ealdormans in cities and 
; but theſe were only ſubordinate magiſtrates, 
who adminiſtered juſtice in the king's name, and were 
on the great ealdormans, or earls. The name 
ealdorman or alderman is yet preſerved, and given to 
thoſe whoſe office is altogether civil f. 


5. HERE TOGH. 


THERE were alſo in each province heretogh's or 
dukes, to whom the care of the militia was ſubmitted, 
and theie had nothing to do with civil affairs. They 
were the commanders of the forces belonging to the 
vanious counties; the word heretogh ſignifying a public 
leader, or captain. 


— 


« tian king, who obſerves theſe things, ſhall acquire temporal 
« honour, and render the Deity propitious to him, both in the 
« life, and in that eternal one which knows no end. 
« if he ſhall at any time break his promiſe he has made to 
« God, the ftate of his kingdom ſhall immediately grow worſe, 
« and at Hſt be involved in ruin, unleſs, in the 4 ax part of 
his life, he ſhall repent and amend his faults, My deareſt 
& lord, have an eſpecial care of yourſelf. Frequently recol- 
<« left, that you muſt lead and produce the flock at the judg- 
«c ment feat of God, over which you have been created the 
« ſhepherd in this life, and then you will be made to under- 
4 ftand, that have the charge of that flock, which Chrilt 
« has with his own blood. — 
« It is the duty of an anointed king, to judge no man un- 
* juſtly ; to protect the orphan and ſtranger ; to reftrain thett ; 
4 to punith adultery; to diſſolve and ſet afide inceſtuous mar- 
« riages ; to aboliſh ſorcery; to extirpate thote that are guilty 
< of parricide and perjury ; to feed the poor with alms; to ad- 
4 viſe with perſons famous for their age, wiſdom, and ſobriety ; | 
« and ta place men of property in the adminiſtration, inaſmuch 
« 2s the king is reſponſible for all the crimes they are guilty of 
« through his faults at the day of judgement.” 
S « title of queen, which was, and ſtill is given to the 
means only in its original ſignification, a companion, in 
in, comes. In proceſs of time, this term was made uſe of, 
to denote more particularly thoſe who were neareſt the king's 
perſon ; from whence it came to have a more general meaning, 
and tin be underſtood of the great lord-. Thus we find in the 
od French Romances, and Poets, Ii Oucen de Handre, I 
wen de Leiceſter, inftcad of, the earis of Flanders and of 
iceſter. The word queen then was common to men and 
women, juft as comes in Latin. Ii. fine, the term count or 
carl being ſubſtituted in its room, when applied to men, queen 
was 2ppropriated to the women only. Aſterwards coming to 
have a more reſtrained ſigniſic ation, it was made uſe of only to 
denote the companion of the king, or the queen. But it is to 
be cbſervcd, this appellation is common to all queens, whether 
they hold their dignity by virtue of their huſhands, or of their 
own right.” See Rapin's Difiestation on the Government of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 


+4 S. unde: Burghers and Aldermen, 


% 6. SHIRE- 


| 6. SHIRE-REVE. 

THE ſneriffs were officers ſent by the king im fuch 
counties as had no carls,. to adminiſter juſtice w the 
people in his name and ſtead. . They were afterwards 
called vice-comates, i. e. viſcounts, not becauſe they were 
under the inſpection of any earl or count, but becauſe 
they performed the office of one. There were allo 
ad in fame counties where there were carts. 
The name of ſheriff was continued to ſome infenor offi- 
cers, who performed the duty in cach county, of the an- 
cient viſcounts; theſe laſt having been long ranked 


among the peers of the realm. 


+» THANE. 

THE thanes were of two forts, viz. Maſs Thanes, 
i. e. Eccleſiaſtical Thanes ; and Werold Thanes, . c. 
Lay Thanes. The thanes were divided imo 
three claſſes, 1. the king's thanes, who were the imme- 
diate tenants of the crown, and did homage to the king 
only. Theſe were afterwards called Peers of the Realm ; 
therefore we may conclude, that dukes, ealdormans, and 
viſcounts, were ranked among the thanes of the firſt 
claſs, as well as thoſe who, having no offices, were the 
immediate tenants of the crown. 2. The ſecond clafs 
of thanes were called middle thanes, becauſe there were 
others of an inferior degree under them. 3. The dn 
claſs of thanes were properly ſuch as ved upon their 
own eſtates; and being of no profeſſion, were diſtin- 
guiſhed from the meaner tort of people. | 


8. CEORLES. 


THE next-order of men among the Saxons, was that 
of Ceorles, i. e. merchants, artificers, countrymen, and 
others. Theſe men were equally free, as to their per- 
ſons, with the thanes of the third claſs ; but there was 2a 
little difference as to their privileges. The thanes held 
ſuch eſtates as were called Boc-land, or Free-land ; and 
theſe were conveyable by deed or otherwiſe : bit the 
Ceorles were poſſeſſed of ſuch lands only as were called 
Soc-land, i. e. Land of the Plough, which they could 
E alienate, becauſe they were only in the naune of 

mers, 


9. BONDSMEN. 


THE. loweſt rank of men were the ſlaves, or bond(- 
men, of whom there were two ſorts, ſuch as were really 
Naves, who, poſſeſſing no eſtates, worked only for their 
lords, by whom, for that reaſon, they were maintained: 
the others, who were properly ſervants, had ſmall hold- 
ings at the will of their lords, in conſideration of whack, 
they performed all the ſervile country works that were 
ſet them. Theſe laſt were afterwards called villans, L e. 
villagers, from the villages where they hved and worked. 
When a ſlave had his freedom given him, he was ranked 
among the Ceorles. It may be here remarked, wah 


Hume, that the power of a maſter over his ſaves was 


not unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it was 
among their anceſtors. If a man beat out his ſlaves 


eye, or teeth, the ſlave recovered his liberty * : if he 


killed him, he paid a fine to the king; provided the 
ſlave died within a day after the wound or blow : other- 


wiſe it paſſed unpuniſhed. 


10. BURGHERS axv ALDERMEN. 


THE inhabitants of towns, who were called Burgh- 
witin, or Burghers, had the privilege of being governed 
by magiſtrates, choſen from among their own body, to 
whom they gave the title of Aldermen, as alſo of form- 
ing themſelves into corporations. This privilege was 


granted to them for the encouragement and advantage 
of trade and commerce. | 


| 


— — . c 


* LL. Alf. & 20. + LL. Edg. 63 Wir. 
p. 78. LL. Canut. $ 17. Wilkins, p. 136. 

+ Hickes, Diſſert. Epiſt. p. 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, . : 

$ LL. Eg. S 2. Wilkins, p. 77. LL. Cant. 4 1. 
apud Wilk ine, p. 330. 


S of that crime 1. 


86 4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Of the Courts of Fuſice. 
THOUGH the general ſtrain of the Anglo-Saxon 
government ſcems to have become ariſtocratical, there 
were fill confiderable remains of the ancient d A 
winch were not indeed ſufficient to protect rhe loweſt of 
people, withour the of ſome great lord, 
but might give ſecurity, and even ſome degree of dig- 
0 inferi ity. The adminiſ- 
jul, i pariculr by the courts of the de- 
and the county, was well calcu- 
general liberty, and to reftrain the power 
In the county-courts, ſhire-gemotes, or 
the freeholders were aſſembled twice a- 
year, and received appeals from the inferior courts, 
They there decided all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical as well as 
i together with the alderman, or 
carl, over them f. The affair was determined 
m 2 manner, without much pleading, forma- 
kry, or deh, by 2 majority of voices; and the biſhop 
and alderman had no further authority, than to keep 
order among the frecholders, and interpoſe with their 
ohn . Where juſtice was denied during three ſeſ- 
hay an appeal m the king's court ; but this was not 
ed on fhght occaſions. In this court the king 
in his abſence the high-chancellor |; 
and from this court the Common-Pleas and King's- 
Bench derive their original. The aldermen received a 
thard of the fines levied in thoſe courts ; and as moſt 
of the puniſhments were then pecuniary, this perquiſite 
2 confiderable part of the profits belonging to 
their office. The two-thirds alſo, which went to the 
king, made no contemptible of the public revenue. 
Any frecholder was fined wha abſcnted himſelf thrice 


from cheſe courrs F | 

of the age made deeds and 
very rare, the county or hundred court was the 
place where the moft remarkable civil tranſactions were 
ſmiſhed, in order to preſerve the memory of them, and 
—_ — 
bargains con- 

greater ſecurity, the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe deeds were inſerted in the blank 
leaves of the pariſh bible, which thus became a kind of 
regilter too facred to be falſified. It was not unuſual to 
add m the deed an i ion on all ſuch as ſhould be 


| 


Of the Axcilo-Saxon Laws. 


| AMONG a people who lived in fo ſimple a manner 
as the Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is always of 
greater importance than the legiſlative. There were 


occurrencrs of ke, formed a wide baſis for the govern- 
ment, and were no ible checks on the ariſto- 
Cracy. Bu there is another power ſtill more important 
than cither the judicial or legiſlative ; to wit, the power 
of mjunng or ſerving by immediate force and violence, 
for which it is difficult to obtain redreſs in courts of 
juice. In all extenfive governments, where the exe- 
cn of the kus is feeble, this power naturally falls in- 
m the hand: of the principal nobility ; and the degree 0 
it which cannct be determined ſo much by the 
public ſtatutes, 2s by ſmall incidents in hiſtory, by par- 


— — — 


j It was, without doubt, in this court, that Alfred (fee 
P- 28, above} condemned to death four and forty judges. | 

LL. Eaw. ng, 31. 423, LL. Athelf. 20. 

22 Hicke Dittert pit. , " , 


2 ticular 


ticular cuſtoms, and ſometimes by the reaſon and nature 
of things. The Highlands af Scotland have long been 
entitled, by law, to every privilege of Britiſh ſubjects; 
but it was not till-very lately that the common people 
could in fact enjoy theſe privileges. The powers of all 
the members of the Anglo-Saxon government are diſ- 
puted among hiſtorians and antiquanes : the extreme 
obſcurity of the ſubject, even though faction had never 
entered into the queſtion, would naturally have begotten 
thoſe controverſies. But the great influence of the lords 
over their ſlaves and tenants, the chentſhip of the 
burghers, the total want of a middling rank of men, the 
extent of the monarchy, the looſe execution of the laws, 
the continued diſorders and convulſions of the ſtate; all 
theſe circumſtances evince, that the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment became at laſt extremely ariſtocratical; and 
the events, during the period immedaately preceding the 
conqueſt, confirm this inference or conjecture. 


1. CRIMI NAL. Laws. | 

BOTH the puniſhments inflicted by the Anglo- 
Saxon courts of judicature, and the methods of. proof 
employed in all cauſes, appear ſomewhat ſingular, and 
are very different from thoſe which prevail at preſent 
among all civilized nations. We muſt conceive,” 
ſays Hume, „that the ancient Germans were little 
removed from the original ſtate of nature: the ſocial 
confederacy among them was more martial than civil: 
they had chiefly in view the means of attack or defence 
againſt public enemies, not thoſe of protection againſt 
their fellow-citizens : their poſſeſſions were ſo lender 
and ſo equal, that they were not expoſed to great dan- 
ger; and the natural bravery of the people made every 
man truſt to himſelf, and to his particular friends, for 
his defence or vengeance. ' This defect in the political 
union drew much cloſer the knot of particular confede- 
racies :. an infult upon any man was regarded by all his 
relations and affociates as a common injury: they were 
bound by honour, as well as by a ſenſe of common 
intereſt, to revenge his death, or any violence which he 
had ſuffered: they retaliated on the aggreſſor by like 
acts of violence; and if he were protected, as was 
natural and uſual, by his own clan, the quarrel was 
ſpread ftill wider, and bred endleſs diſorders in the 
nation. The Friſians, a tribe of the Germans, had 
never advanced beyond this wild and imperfect ſtate of 
ſociety ; and the. right of private revenge ſall remained 
among them unlimited and uncontrolled *. But the 
other German nations, in the age of Tacitus, had made 
one ſtep farther towards completing the political or 
civil union. Though it ſtill continued to be an indiſ- 
penſable point of honour for every clan to revenge the 
death or injury of a member, the magiſtrate had 
acquired a right of interpoſing in the quarrel, and of 
accommodanng the difference. He obliged the perſon 
maimed or injured, and the relations of one killed, to 
accept of a preſent from the aggreſſor and his relations F, 
as a compenſation for the injury 4, and to drop all far- 
ther proſecution of revenge. That the accommodation 
of one quarrel might not be the ſource of more, this 
preſent was fixed and certain, according to the rank of 
the perſon killed or injured, and was commonly paid in 
cattle, the chief property of thoſe rude and uncultivated 
nations. A preſent of this kind gratified the revenge 
of the injured family, by the loſs which the aggreſſor 
ſuffered: it ſatisfied their pride, by the ſubmiſſion 
which it expreſſed: it diminiſhed their regret for the 
loſs or injury of a kinſman, by their acquiſition of new 
property: and thus general peace was for a moment 


1 — 


— 


* LL. Friſ. tit, 2. apud Lindenbrog. p. 491. 

+ LL. Æchelb. $ 2g. LL. If. § 27. 

1 Called by the Saxons mag bota. 

F Tacit. de Morib. Germ. The author ſays, that the price 
of the compoſition was fixed; which muſt have been by the 

| laws andthe interpoſition of the magiſtrates. 
| Beſides paying money to the relations of the deceaſed and 

to the king, the murderer was alfo obliged to pay the maſter of 
T 
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ſociety 
ſerrled 


to beſiege the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply to 
the alderman for affiſtance ; and if the alderman refuſe 
aid, the aflailant muſt have recourſe to the king: 


ay © 


he is not allowed to aſſault the houſe, 
ſupreme magiſtrate has refuſed affiſtance. If any one 
meet with his enemy, and be 1 


it is then lawful to fight him. A flave may fight in his 
maſter's quarrel: a tather may fight in his fon's with 
any one, except with his maſter 4+. 

It was enacted by king Ina, that no man ſhould take 
revenge for an injury till he had firft demanded compen- 
ſation, and had been refuſed it IF}. 

King Edmund, in the preamble to his laws, men- 
tions the general miſery occaſioned by the mulaphary 
of private feuds and battles; and he eſtabliſhes ſeveral 
expedients for remetying this gnevance. He ordains, 
that if any one commits murder, he may, wich the 
aſſiſtance of his kindred, pay within a twelvemonth the 
fine of his crime; and if they abandon him, he ſhall 
alone ſuſtain the deadly feud or quarrel wih the kindred 
of the murdered perſon : his own kindred are free from 
the feud, but on condition that they neither converic 


— — — — — — —— 
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— PI 


a flave or vaſſal, a ſum as the compenſation for his loſs. This 
was called the manbote. See Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. Fredux, 
Manbot. 

The addition of theſe laſt words in Italics appears necc{- 
ſary from what follows in the ſame law. 

+44 LL. Afr. $ 28. Wilkins, p. 43. 

++ LL. Ex. 89. 
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king, and are involved in the 
take 


is forfeited, and they are 


king | houſe, be amerced fix 
{| lings, and che- reſt ane cach. 


py PE cond be commited broke 
with a ſum of 


's two thouſand; a ceorle's two 
hundred and faxry-fix. Theſe prices were fixed by the 
kws of the Angles. By the Mercian law, the price 
of a ccorle's head was two hundred that of a 
chances fix times as much; that of a king's ſix times 
— By the kws of Kent, the price of the arch- 

of he cc the king's. Such 
t mult be 


OS anal ns — = of law, 


the kindred of the deceaſed had liberty to puniſh 
ham as they thought proper 
"As the laws which were drawn up by Echelbert, after 


» by the advice and conſent 

of the wiſcſt men of his kingdom, and which were en- 

language, contain many 

the fines which were 

of various crimes, we ſhall 

1 

1. Let be twelve-fold, the the 

of the 


a biſhop cleven-fold, the goods of a 
pricſt nine · ſuld, of thoſe of a deacon ſix- fold, of thoſe 
E 3 
two- 


be done to them there, 3 
Ta ey ling be pad v0 the king 


the king is at an entertainment at any one's 


two-fold. 
4- If a freeman fteal any thing from the king, let him 
nine 


5. Let him that killeth a man in the king's own city, 
be fincd fifty 


to the king for the loſs of a ſubject. 

7- If any one kill the ſervants of the king's maſter- 
ſmith, or butler, let him pay the ordinary mulct. 

'8. Let the violation of the king's patronage be com- 
penſated with fiſty 

9. If a freeman ſteal any 


thing from a freeman, let 


ham repay it three-fold, ** impoſed, and all 


his goods be confiſcated to the king. 
10. If a man lie with the king's maid-ſeryant, being 


2 virgin, kt him compenſate her virginity with fifty 


11. If ſhe be 2 grinding maid, let the compenſation 
be twenty-five ſhilbogs, if of the third rank, twelve 


3 Ler the violation of the chaſtity of the king's vic- 
tualhng maid, be with twenty-ſhillings. 

13. r 
de fined twelve ſhillings. 


„ILE 5. Wilkins, p. 73. 


| 


revenge on be 
r he is abandoned by 


and any 


and any damage be done there, let it be com- 


"+ II. ken 5 1 Ibid. 62 
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ſupply him with meat or other ; 


14. ——— 


15. Let the viokation of the per of 2 yroman, 
with fax 
16. Let the valaton of the chaſfiry of a mall that 
a yeoman's cup-bearer, be with fox fil 
lings, that of a yooman's other mand-fervancs, warh fifty 
ſcættas, and thoſc of the thard rank, thay n 

17. Let him that firſt byeakeft wan another amani's 
the ſcrund thee f- 


18. If any anc lend another arms where there 5 2 
quarrel, though no harm be done thereby, Er hum be 


4 amerced fx 


with fix 


20. Bur if a man bc killed, ket tie made com- 
penſate his death with twenty fulines. 
21. If a man kill another, be the ordinary malt of 


19. If robbery be commined, kr 1 be compentſared 
ſhillings. 


an hundred ſhillings impoſed wpon him. 


22. If a man kill another az an open grave, E hum 
compentate his death wath rwenay fhilhngs, befades the 
ordinary mult, which he mit pay in tory days. 

23. If the homicide fly has coummy, kt be inn. 
pay half the ordinary mui. 

24. Let him that bundcth a frerman, pay tern 


25. Let the murderer of a yeoman's gueſt compen- 
fate his death with fox 


26. But if the landlord. killerh has chacf gurft, ar ſhall 
be eighty ſhillings. ; LH 
5 27. If he kills the ſecond, foxry ſinlhngs; H the third, 
orty 
an If a freeman cut down a bedr, he fhall pay fu 


29. Ifa man take away a fling kept withia the houſe, 
he ſhall pay it three-fold. 


30. If a freeman break over an hedgr, bt him com- 
penſate with four 

31. Let him chat killeth a man, make compenfatian 
acco to che true valuion in currcat mer. 
32. If a freeman He wih a freeman's Wir, kt bm 
party. | [That is, by giving a portion m fome uber 
woman to take fuch man to her huſband, accosdins 9 
the manner of the Saxons, who always gave moncy 12 


their wives, ĩnſtrad of receiving iz wath them. ] 


;. 33- n 
m 


34. 1 de erk tim by the hai, kt ham pay fifty 
ſcættas. 


35: If the bones appear, lt hm pay thee fing. 
36. If the bone be hurt, let him pay four ffnlhngs 
37. If the bone be broken, Kr hm par tn thi 


38. If both be done, læt him pay rweny ſhullines. 
39. If che ſhoulder be lamed, be = compentarcd with 


ſhullngs. twenty 
6. Let him that killeth a freeman, pay fifty ſhillings 


40. If he is made deaf of an car, Er him be compen- 
fared with twenty-five 


flulbngs. 
41. If che ear be cut off, bet it — wih 


twelve 


with three 
43. If clipped off, wath fax 
44 If the eye be ſtruck our, ker fafry fillings com- 
ate it. 
45- If che mouth or cyc be iured, Kr rucher fal- 
lings make a c 
46. If the noſe be bored through, kt nine ſhillings 
be the compenſation. 


47. If but one membrane be bored, be three fi- 
lings the c 


58. If both, fix 
49. If boch noftrils be ix, kt each be compentarcd 


ſhillings. 
42. If the car be bored through, Kr it be compentacd 
ſhilkngs. 


wich fix 


50. H by b = 


Fd. 5 


51. LA 
j Ibid. 57. 
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Pay 
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if the jaw-bone be broke, fix ſhillings. 
bruiſery of a man's arm 
breaking 


bot 
Fil 
; 


* 


5 


by ceekve ſhillings ; if bored, by twenty ſhillings. 


the necompence. 
63. I any man's privy-member be cut off, let it be 
by thrice the ordinary mul&: if it be 


bored, by fix ſhillings ; if cut by fix ſhillings. 
Gy. Ha man's thigh be broke, let twelve ſhillings be 
Thc 


recompence; it it is lamed, let the friends judge. 
65- If 2 rib be broke, let it be compenſated with 
tres 


66. If the thigh be pricked, for every prick be paid 
fix frnlſmes ; if i= be an inch deep, one ſhilling ; if two 
ms, two ſhillings ; if above three, three ſhillings. 

67. Ha vertebra be wounded, let it be compenſated 


with cher ſfulbngs. 
68. If the ſoot be cut off, with fifty ſhillings. 
6g. If the toe be cut off, with ten ſhillings. 


7a. For each of the other toes, half the price, as for 


— 


m 
71. For the nail of the great toe, thirty ſcættas, and 
urn for cach of the reſt. : 

72. If a free woman, wearing her hair, do any thing 
that is dithonourable, let her pay thirty ſhillings. 

73- Let the compenſation of a virgin be the fame as 
tha uf 2 freeman. 

nage of the chief 


74- Let the violation of the 
widow of 2 noble family, be compenſated by fifty ſhil- 
ſhillings ; of the third, 


g- of the next, by twenty 
with twelve fhulhngs; of the fourth, with ſix ſhillings. 


* The trial by fire ordeal was always made in. the church. 
At thr tim appointed, the parties being aſſembled, the prieſt, 
un the h of his function, took up the iron which lay before 
the Aar, amd ing, with great ſolemnity, the following 
nn, put it into the « Bleſſed art thou. O Lord God 
a aur fachers: and to be praiſed and exalted above all for ever. 
Ami bleffed is thy glorious and holy name: and to be praiſed 
22! exalted above all for ever. Bleſſed art thou in the temple 
eff din glory: and to be praiſed and glorified above all 
Er ener- art thou that beholdeth the depths, and 
Lend upon the cherubim: and to be praiſed and exalted above 
= far exer. Neſſed art thou on the glorious throne of thy 
Em: and to be praiſed and —1 2 above all for ever. 
— art thou in the firmament of Heaven: and above * to 

praied and glorified for ever. O all ye works of the Lord, 
WS ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt bim above all for ever. 
O ze Hemens, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above 
al fr ever. O of the Lord, bleſs ye the Lord: 
pruiiz amd exalt him above all for ever. O all ye waters that 
be 2boue the Heaven, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him 
bore 2 for ever. O all ye powers of the Lord, bleſs ye the 
Lad: praifg amd exalt him above all for ever. O ye ſun and 
maar, ble ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for 
aer. O ye itars of Heaven, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
cx im above all for ever. O every ſhower and dew, bleſs 
Je he Lard: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O al! 

No VIII. | 


| 3g 
2 widow that is ant! A ber own 
Ther widlare?! 


* 


75. If a man many 
76. If a man buy a maid with e mn, Er ber 
ſtand for bought, if there is no fraud mH] a en; bur 
if there be, let her be memmned hom, and ie pur- 
chaſer's money reftored to him. 

77. If ſhe bring ſorth any ime flac, EN ber hone the 
man's if he dic firſt. 

78. If ſhe has a mind to depart with fer chaten, 
let her have the half of her tate. 

79. If ſhe have no iſſuc, let hor chain he the 
goods and the dowry. 

80. If a man take a-maid by force, let hn pay firs 
ſhillings to her firſt maſter, and airrwarts malice her 
according to his pleafure. 

81. It ſhe be before betrothed to m, kn in 

e with twenty ſhillings. 

82. If ſhe be with child let hmm pay tlamy fm: E- 
ings, and fifteen ſhillings to the King. 

3. If a man he with the wite of u fr win her 
huſband is alive, let him make doztile recommendf. 

84. If a ſlave kill another flave, bomsg imm, E 
him compenſate his death with all s taibiftance. 

85. If a fervant's eye or foot be fimacdk of, EN = be 
compenſated. | 

86. If a man bind another's ſervant, let him bo G - 
penſated with fix ſhillings. 

87. Let the robbery of a fervant be e 
with three ſhillings. 


88. If a ſervant ſteal thing, let hn commenter 
the ſame two-fold. "2 


2. Mans or Discoverxc Ian 

IF the manner of puniſhing crimes w ng the 
Anglo-Saxons appears ſingular, the methods of di- 
vering the truth are not leſs fo—The rt was by 
OarTn, which the party accuſed or ffn was 
obliged to take, in order to make his im t Ar 
But the oath of an accuſed perſon was mor fuffromar; be 
was obliged to procure a certain number af 
who were called compurgators, to fi nr ali» tar he 
was innocent. Theſe mer, im forme 
caſes, multiphed to the number of three hundred —The 
ſecond was by means of an Ox DEA, f. ©. u bby jar: 
or water, The trial by fire was m WS: 
in the firſt, the perſon accuſed held im ins hand! 2 ned- 
hot piece of iron, of one, two, or three pound wear, 
according to the heinouſneſs of his crime, ar a 
to the evidence againſt him; and by the ferm ke was 
obliged to walk barefoot and blindfdld over mm n- 
hot plough-ſhares, placed at ſtated diftanones fam cach 
other: if he received no injury, he was drr im- 
cent; but if he was burnt, he was imm i I pro- 
nounced guilty . The trial by water-oraaca! was mad 


— — 


ye winds, bleſs ye the Lord: praife and exxlt him ate all 
for ever. O ye fire and heat, bleſs ye che Lond: rug amd 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye winter and fumme, lik 
ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for exzen. O ye 
dews and ftorms of ſnow, bleſs ye the Lord: ru ant! exalr 
him above all for ever. O ye nights and days, Wilks we we 
Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all forever. ON an 
darkneſs, bleſs ye the Lord: praife and exit hmm athone all fur 
ever. O ye ice and cold, bleſs ye the Lord: pratic amd! exair 
him above all for ever. O ye froſt and fnow, lik w che 
Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all forever. O ge lptumags 
and clouds, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and eu him atone: alt 
for ever. O let the earth bleſs the Lord: praite mi n hun 
above all for ever. O ye mountains and inte thils, blk ye 
the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for exer. O all ze 
things that grow on the earth, bleſs ye the Law: arif and 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye fauna, mb w tr 
Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all far ever. O xx tas and 
rivers, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt hm atboaxc all har 
ever. O ye whales, and all that move im the warns, bile we 
the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all jor ever. OWN 
of the air, blefs ye the Lord: praiſe 2nd ext hm ow 2 
for ever. O all ye beafts and cattle, ble& ye r Lauf gra 
and exalt him above all for ever. O ye chile af men, 
bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him Abra all fx exer. 


O Ifrae!, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and exatt him m all ar 
; f 2 


2 
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go 
either by 
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e with ſolemnity, and were always 

= accuſed was 
ſwear his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpeci- 
orders, to receive the facrament. er a 
legally brought in, the perſon accuſed was 
ſpend 


Ill 


4 


ys in faſting and prayer. 
uſual time, he . 
a draught of holy-water, to whi e pri 
an imprecation in caſe he was guilty : then the 
into which he was to be thrown was conſecrated 
kind 


Hy 
8 


perſon accuſed was compelled 
to plunge his arm into it as far as the wriſt, and ſome- 
1 if he received no injury, he was 


red innocent; but if he was ſcalded, they imagined 


- he was guilty.—The third method was by SiyGLE 


CompaT, Thus, N a perſon were. accuſed of any 
him were * 
ently ſtrong to cauſe a trial by any of the above 8. 
was allowed to vindicate his innocence by challeng- 
the accuſer to ſingle combat. If the party accuſed 
female, ſhe had the privilege of ſubſtituting a per- 
in her room, who was her champion.—A 
way of trial was by he Corsnzp “. In this 
ounce of bread or cheeſe f was given to 
ſo credulous were the people 


; and 
that age, that they imagined, if the party were 
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truth from error. On the contrary, one would think, 
that numberlefs inſtances muſt have happened, which 
would have ſhewa the fallibilicy of any of thoſe methods. 


Of the Military Force of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 


marriage 

from it in the kingdoms of the continent. 
or almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
planted themſelves in this 


ever. O ye prieſts of the Lord, blefs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
exalt him above all for ever. O ye ſervants of the Lord, bleſs 
Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for ever. O ye 
teous, bleſs ye the Lord: praiſe and 
er. O ye holy and humble men of 
ye the Lord: praiſe and exalt him above all for 

and 

for 


if 
jill 
4 

1 


Azarias, Miſael, bleſs ye the Lord: 
ever: for he hath delivered 
hand of death, and deli- 
furnace, and burning flame : 
he delivered us. O give 
is gracious : for his mercy 
that worſhip the Lord, bleſs the 
ive him thanks: for his mercy 
. pronouncing of the above 
excellent compoſition, ſome forms of benediction over the fire 
and iron were uſed; the iron was ſprinkled with holy water, 
and the ſign of the was made in the name of the Bleſſed 
Trinity. This being done, the party was immediately put 
to the teſt. | | 
From Snide, or Snidan, to cut a bit ; and Corfe, a 
exrſe; becauſe it was believed, that it brought a curſe on the 
Sh pits = | 
t The bread or cheeſe yas conſecrated with abundance of 
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to 
of exorciſing form of prayer. When ſcalding 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 8 


Germany, and ſound no occaſian for the feudal inſtitu- 
tions &, which were calculated to maintain a' kind of 
ſtanding army, always in readinels to ſuppreſs any inſur- 


rection among people. The trouble 
and expence of defending the ſtate in England lay cqual- 


naſteries, unleſs exempted by a particular charter }. 
The ceorles were provided with arms, and were obliged 
to take their turn in military duty. There were 

computed to be two hundred and forty-three thouſand, 
ix hundred hides in England ty ; 
dinary military force of the kingdom conſified-of forty. 
eight thouſand, ſeven hundred, and twenty men; though, 
no doubt, on extraordinary accaſions, a greater number 
might be, and was, aſſembled. The king and nobilicy 
had ſome military tenants; who were called Sichcum- 
men ff. And there were ſome lands annexed. to the 
office of aldermen, and th other offices; but theſe pro- 
bably were not of great extent, and were poſſeſſed only 
during pleafure, as in the ' commencement of the feudal 


- 


law in other countries of Europe. 
"Of the Value of Money among the AxGLo- . 
5 Saxo Ns. 

THE Saxon pound, as lkewiſe that which was 
coined for ſome centuries after the conqueſt, was near 
three times the weight of our preſent money : there 
were forty-eight ſhillings in the pound, and five pence 
in a ſhilling 58; conſequently a Saxon ſhiliing was near a 
fifth heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny near three 
times as heavy I. As to the value of money in theſe 
times, compared to commodities, there are ſome, 
not very certain means of computation. A ſheep, by 
the laws of Athelſtan, was eſtimated at a ſhilling that 
is, fifteen pence of our money. The fleece was two- 
fifths of the value of the whole ſheep *** ; much above 
its preſent eſtimation; and the reaſon probably was, that 
the Saxons, like the ancients, were little acquainted 
with any clothing but what was made of wool. Silk and 
cotton were entirely unknown: linen was not much uſed. 
An ox was compured at fix times the value of a ſheep; 
a cow at four . If we ſuppoſe that the cattle in chat 
age, from the defects in huſbandry, were not ſo large 
as they are at preſent in England, we may compute, 
that moncy was then near ten times of greater value. A 
horſe was valued at about thirty- ſix ſhilings of our mo- 
ney, or thirty Saxon ſhilhngs 114 a mare a third leſs: 
A man at three pounds 588: the board- wages of a child 
the firſt year was eight ſhillings, together with a cow's 
paſture in ſummer, and an ox's in winter Il. William 
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ceremonies ; and at the time of trial dreadful imprecations 
were denounced againſt the guilty perſon. As, May this 
c bread [or this cheeſe] which is given to you m order to bring 
« the truth to light, ſtick in your throat and find no paſlage, if 
« you are guilty : may your face turn pale, your limbs be con- 
« yulfed, and an horrible alteration appear in your whole coun- 
« tenance, But if you are innocent of the crime laid to your 
« charge, may you eaſily ſwallow this bread [or cheeſe] conſe- 
« crated in your name, to the end all may know you are nat 
« guilty.“ | 

I On the death of an alderman, a greater or leſs thane, 
there was a payment made to the king of his beft arms; and 
this was called his heriot: but this was not of the nature of 2 
relief. See Spelm. of Tenures, p. 2. The value of tais he- 


riot was fixed by Canute's laws, $ 69. 


$ Brafton de Acqu. rer. domin. hb. 11. cap. 16. See mor: 
fully Spelman of Feuds and Tenures, and Craigius De jure 
Feud. lib. 1. dieg. 7. | Spelm. Conc. vol. 1. p. 256. 
* Ine, 8 51. ++ Spelm. of Feuds and Tenures, p. 17- 
++ Spelm. Conc. vol. 1. p. 195. SS LL. Elf. S 4p. 
Fleetwood's Chron. Prerioſum p. 27, 28, &c. 
** LL. Inæ, § 69. 
ttt Ibid. p. 126. 
LL. Inæ, 5 38. 
2 


tt Witkins, p. 66. 
FJ bid. | 


Malmeſbury mentions 1 as a remarkable high price, 
2 Rufus fireen marks for a horſe, or 


four hens f. About 123 
going on 2 journey, hired 


Chronicle tells us Il, that in the reign of Edward the 
the moſt ternble famine ever 


produce greater effects on ſuch a ſmall 
community, than on England. This aft difference is 
not eaſy to be calculated: but allowing that England has 
now {ix times more induſtry, and three times more peo- 
ple, than it had at the conqueſt, and for ſome reigns 
alter chat period, we are upon that ſuppoſition to con- 
ceive, taking all circumſtances together, every ſum of 
money mentioned by hiſtorians, as if it were multiplied 


more than a hundred fold above a ſum of the ſame de- 


nomination at preſent. 


Of the Manners, Religion, and Cuftoms of the 
ANGLO-SAXONS. 4 


WITH regard to the manners and cuſtoms of our 
anceſtors, the : 


without doubt, they brought with them from Germany 
ir own virtues and their own vices, and tranſmitted 


S + Hiſt. Rameſ. p. 415. 
2 Hit. E 7 $ Ibid p. 472 
{ Wilkins, p. 126. 2 Ibid. p. 
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high price, I them 39; their 


the 


imagine, that 


u. Their vatour, to which they 
were indebred for their conqueſt, was what they ſeemed 

to zake moſt delight in: they were early inured to the 
uſe of arms; and, it may be faid, that war was their 
only. profeſſion. They went armed and accoutred to 
their general aſſemblies; and their method of ſhewing 


their approbation of various propoſitions, was by ſtriking 
their javelins one againſt ' another. Their uſual arms 


were the iword, club, battle-axc or bill, and javelin. 
As they had no bows and arrows, their battles were the 
more bloody : for when they had darted their javelins, 
they were compelled to advance to clofe quarters, where- 
in-their-dexterity in handling and wielding their arms 
gave them a great advantage. Among the Saxons, a 
man without courage was lightly eſteemed, and even 
looked upon with contempt. This lofty conceit of mar- 
tial valour was the cauſe of the great difficulty of their 
being recongiled after a quarrel, As cach party dreaded 
her of coward, ſhawld he make the leaft over- 
ture for a reconciliation, the quarrel was frequently kept 
on foot, from father to ſon, and very ſeldom ended but 
with the extinction of one of the families. It is caſy to 
ple of this temper, accuſtomed from 
their childhood to fear neither blows nor wounds, and 
continually encouraged by the example of their relations 
and friends, encountered the greateſt dangers with the 
utmoſt reſolution and fortitude. There never was any 
nation, that "braved all kinds of danger, and looked 
death in the face, with greater intrepidity than the 
Saxons; and every body is well acquainted, that this is 
the character of the Engliſh of the preſent age. 
| That the Saxons were much adchcted to religious 
worſhip,” is well authenticated, even before they had the 
ſublime happineſs of receiving the Chriſtian faith. When 
they firſt ſettled in this country, they were not only 
idolaters, but of all the heathens, they were the moſt at- 
tached to the ſervice of their gods, and proceeded fo far, 
to pleaſe their deines, as to facrifice the. priſoners they 
took in battle, on the altars dedicated to thoſe idols. 
Upon their embracing the Goſpel of peace, the ſame re- 
ligious inclination prompted them to receive and prac- 
tiſe, with equal fervour and zeal, the duties of the reli- 
gion of Jeſus, and whatever the monks, their principal 
teachers, were pleaſed to inculcate. Pity it is, that their 
Chriſtianity was ſo disfigured as it was, by the ſuperſti- 
tious notions and practices of the monks, who ſo 
not ſo much the advancement of their Maſter's king- 
dom and glory, as the enriching of themſelves ! As the 
Saxons were unacquainted with human literature, and 
as they were unable to diſcriminate between truth and 
error, they gave themſelves up entirely to the manage- 
ment of thoſe blind guides : hence their zeal for found- 
ing and endowing monaſteries. They were made to 
believe, that the founding of monaſteries was a- virtue 
ſufficient to overcome and expiate all manner of vice. 
This is the reaſon that, during the firſt two centuries 
after the converſion of the Saxons, ſo many were ca- 
nonized, eſpecially princes and great men. Indeed, 
ſince ſanctity might be purchaſed by liberal benefactions 
to the monaſteries, the rich and affluent had it in their 
er eaſily to obtain that honourable title. The fault, 
ae was not in thoſe who were deceived, but in 
thoſe who, knowing better, wilfully deceived them; for 
it is eaſy for any one to obſerve a great biaſs to religion 
in all their proceedings. This natural inclination was 
no doubt the reaſon, that many exchanged their worldly 
glory for the recluſeneſs of a cloifter. Among theſe. 
were ſome of the Saxon kings. Thoſe who are ac 
quainted with the temper of the Engliſh at this day, will 
readily own, that no nation can produce more inſtances 
of real and fervent piety. 
It is obſervable, that the Anglo-Saxons were not ad- 
dicted to the vile cuſtom of prophane ſwearing, which 
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s fo much 
not one 15 
- doubethe of the legiſlature would have taken 
notice of it, we find penalties laid on thoſe who 
ſhould break the Sabbath, or not notkeep'a faſt. 
The reiom axons was drunk- 


out of large cups, 
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language 
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three dialects: the firſt was compounded from the 
chat 


Britiſh, Latin, and Saxon; but in ſuch a manner, 


dialect. which was in ule above three hundred 


northern places, from the firſt invaſion and ſetticmen 


The third 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, | 1 


- Sirnamed the BASTARD. | 
think it neceſſary our Third Book 
2 
fince, by the ſucceſs of the Norman duke, they are, as 


it were, become a matter of enquiry among the Eng- 
Ih. Normandy, then, was one of the largeſt and moſt 


and his immediate ſucceſſors, content with what 
r leſs ſollicitous about er 
their conqueſts, than they were about ſecuring the. 
ſeſſion of their dominions to their deſcendants. ' To-this 


the French to thoſe foreigners, [ Danes, ] 


was 
who 

ſormandy), and from that circumſtance the country 
= The firſt dukes made it their principal 
care and conſtant ſtudy, to gain the affections of their 


by ſecuring to them, as far as lay in their J had 


power, — ſweets of peace, and by governing them 
with juſtice and equity. By this prudent conduct they 


not only deftroyed the ſeeds of rebellion, which might 


lurk in the hearts of the ancient inhabitants, but alſo 
Cad themſelves from the fecret practices of the 


kings of France, who could not ſee, without regret, ſo 


noble a province torn from their monarchy. 

| Pn Rollo to Willam the Baſtard there were ſeyen 

whom Richard II. who was the fourth, 
moſt illuſtrious. His firſt wife was 


Judd, S Bretagne, by whom he had three ſons, 


Richard, Robert, and William. After Judith's death 
he made a double alliance with Canute-the Great, by 
giving him his ſiſter Emma, widow to Ethelred II. king 
of England, and by taking himſelf Eftrith, ſiſter to that 


prince. _ honourable ſoever this march might be 


— 


1 to him, the love he had ee bed for « young dg 


in Neuſtria (for that was the ancient name of 


. of the wars duke Robert carried on —— 


From Wilham the Conqueror to the Reſtoration of the Saxon Line, 


called Pavia, cauſed him to divorce Eftrith, in order to 
marry his miſtreſs. By his ſecond wife he had, William, 
earl of Arques, and Mauger, archbiſhop of Roan. 
After the death of this prince, his ſon Richard III. 
ſucceeded him, notwi the endeavours of his 
younger brother Robert to ſupplant him. Robert not 
being able to accompliſh his — was forced to de- 
ſiſt; or rather, acco 
his brother to be poiſoned, who, after a reign of two 
oy: left him the poſſeſſion of the dukedom, which he 
ſo ardently. wi Ds for. Whether duke Robert's 
crime was never full proved, or whether his juſt go- 
vernment i —— — 4 it, he found 
the means to gain the affections of his people at home, 
by wet any” and liberality, whilſt his valour — 
him re from abroad. By his aid Henry of 
France, 5 poſſeſſion of the on in ſpite of 208 pre- 
tenſions of Robert, his younger brother, who was ſup- 


ported by a powerful party. The i of queen 
Conſtance Tl mother, who eſfj LES of 
her youngeſt ſon, having obliged Henry to demand the 


aſſiſtance of the duke of Normandy, he went to him at 
Roan, and obtained at firſt an aid of five hundred ſpear- 

men. Theſe were quickly followed by a more conſi- 
derable body of forces, which the duke led himſelf into 


compelled the younger brother to retire to Bur- 


gundy- Henry, full of gratitude for this ſignal piece of 


ervice, proteſted he 8 have it in eternal remem- 
brance; and to let him ſee he was in good earneſt, he 


ſome Norman lords who had revolted, and againſt the 
duke of Brittany who refuſed to do him homage. It is 


ſufficient to ſay, that he was ſucceſsful in taming the 


rebels, and in reducing the duke of Brittany to his al- 
legiance. This prince reſolved never to marry : but 


we ſhall record one of his amours. He became paſ- 


ſionately fond of a young damſel, with whoſe 
mien he was charmed as he ſaw her dancing. The 
damſel, who was called Arlotta *, a ſkinner's daugh go 


From whence, it is ſaid, came the word kardot. 


according to ſome hiſtorians, he cauſed = 


8. where he placed Henry on the throne, after he 
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93 
his deſigns, till a more convenient ſeaſon. He reſolved 
therefore to conceal his —_—— and to ſend home the 
young prince. As ſoon as duke William came to Rouen, 
the ſtates ſwore ſealty to him, and gave him for gover- 
nor Raoul de Gace, conſtable of Normandy. | 
The troubles were not allayed by the arrival of the 
new duke. The lords, who laid claim to the ducal 
crown, did not drop their pretenſions. They imagined 
that the ing a baſtard before them, was acting un- 
juſtly. as thoſe who held the reins of goverament, 
were men of great prudence and intereſt, and were ſup- 
poſed to be ſupported by France, the claimants durſt not 
avow their deſigns. In the interim, king Henry 
an ity to take advantage of theſe diſſen- 
tions. The death of duke Robert had blotted out all 
remembrance of the ſignal ſervice that prince had ren- 
dered him; and not being able to withſtand the tempta- 
tion any longer, he ſuddcniy laid fiege to the caſtle of 
Tilkeres, to which he had ſome pretenſions. This place 
ing very ſtrong and well ſtored with ammunition, 
would have heid out a long time, if the duke's miniſters 
had not ordered the governor to ſurrender, on condition 
the caſlie ſhould be demoliſhed. Henry very readily 
agreed to theſe terms, and commanded the walls to be 
actually razed , but on pretence of ſome ambiguous 
clauſe in the articles of capitulation, he ordered them to 
be immediately rebuilt. This ſucceſsful beginning hav- 
ing put him in hopes of ſucceeding in his enterprize, he 
ſczed upon He then marched to Falaiſe, 
wich he ſoon became maſter of. Raoul de Gace, hav- 
ing drawn together a powerful army, compelled him to 
retire; and the conſtable retook Falaiſe, the French not 
having had time to lay in any ſtores. As ſoon as the 
lords, who pretended a right to the dukedom, perceived 
that the king of France, inſtead of protecting the young 
duke,-was making war againſt him, they began to ſtir 
in their own reſpective cauſes. The firit that appeared, 
was Roger de Treſney, ſtandard-bearer of Normandy, 
deſcended from Rollo's uncle. This lord, who had ac- 
quired great riches in Spain, where he had for many 
years been ing againſt the Saracens, being returned 
home during duke Robert's abſence, had put himſelf at 
the head of one of the factions that diſturbed the ſtate. 
He vs no ſooner informed of that prince's death, than 
be formed a defign of ſeizing upon the dukedom. But 
Roger's nſion of the king of France's aſſiſting 
duke Wi prevented him from purſuing his project 
at that ũme. His fears, however, were removed by the 
proceedings of king Henry: and he drew together a 
of —__ — duke's troops would be 
wholly employed againſt France. But he was ſhort] 
after defeated and flain by Roger de Beaumont, = 
commanded the duke's army. y 
Wilkam, carl of Arques, fon to Richard II. by Pavia, 
was not diſcouraged by this example. As he found in 
the king of France a powerful ſupporter, he ſent a de- 
france to the duke. The duke now headed his army in 
and him fo vigoroully, that he com- 
pelled him to fhut himſelf up in the city of Arques, 
him. Henry, who had engaged the 
a ze, thought he was obliged, in honour, 
to raiſe the fiege. Lo this end he marched into Nor- 
„ where he received two overthrows, and was 
conſtrained at Haſt to abandon the rebel, who, upon the 
city's being taken, was ſent into exile, 
Guy, of Burgundy, grandſon to duke Richard II. by 


his daughter, was the next that appeared on the ſtage. 
He had concerted his meaſures ſo well, that he was 


within a few minutes of ſurpriſing the duke, who was 
then at Valognes without any guard, being entirely ig 
norant of what was practiſing againſt him. But a cer- 
tain fool, whom the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, having 
heard their deſiꝑn, travelled all night to give the duke 
notice of it, who had bur juſt time to put on his cloaths, 
in order to poſt away to Falaiſe, What ſpeed ſoever he 
might make, he was fo cloſely purſued, that he could 
nat have eſcaped, his horſe not being able to carry him 
Curher, if he had not been aſſiſted by a gentleman, 

A a whom 
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whom he accidentally met 6n the road. * — 
himklf co be in danger, he applied to the king of France 
for aid. Henry, either out of generoſity, or for ſome 
other unknown reaſons, not being wi to ſuffer the 
young e to be oppreſſed, brought ſome troops to 
his „which enabled him to give his enemy 
battle. Guy vanquiſhed and taken priſoner, duke 
William, by an act of generoſity, which redounded no 
lefs to his honour than the victory, freely FRET the 
rebel. . 

- William Guerland, earl of Mortagne, and another 
William, earl of Eu, ſon to a natural brother of Rich- 
ard II. alſo attempted to diſpoſſeſs the young duke; 
but being prevented by his expedition, they were ſen- 
tenced to bamiſhment. 

The vigour and conduct of duke William, during all 
theſe troubles, made him beloved by his ſubjects. His 
neighbours began alſo to look upon him as a prince of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, and as one who might in time, find 
them employment. The king of France, in particular, 
grew extremely of him, and blamed himſelf for 

him againſt Guy of Burgundy ; but to make 


amends for that overſight, he raiſed him up a freſh ene- 


my, the earl of Anjou; A fer hy moins 
only privately and under-hand. Afterwards he 

his quarrel, and made war againſt the he Guke, | w 
ich laſted ſeveral years, but in the end turned to the 
diſadvantage of the two allies. Duke Willam havi 
* 
the king of France could not obtain, without d 

up the caſtle of Tillieres, which he had got poſſeſſion of 
during the duke's minority. It happened during this 
war, that as the duke was beſieging Alengon, ſome of 
the inhabitants came upon the walls, with ſkins in their 
hands, by way of reproach for the baſeneſs of his birth, 
his mother being a ſkinner's daughter. He was ſo net- 
tied at this inſult, that he ſwore by the ſplendor of God, 
his uſual oath, he would be revenged. Sometime after, 
becoming maſter of the town, he made good his oath, 
by putting out the eyes, and cutting off the hands and 
feet of two and twenty of the inſolent burghers. 

Henry died ſoon after this war, and was ſucceeded by 
bis fon Philip J. a minor, under the 

Baldwin, ras Sol pry: rune fuego ep 


ried his daughter Matilda to the duke of Normandy. 


The relation the regent 


B> 
Duke Wilkam took this © ity to extinguiſh all 
Duke Wilin wok ths oppor ſubjects. He baniſhed 
great numbers, who, for the moſt part, retired into Pou- 
le, to Robert Guiſcard, a Norman gentleman, who 
made a great figure then in that country. The duke's 
relations, by his father's fide, giving him the moſt dif- 
turbance, he almoſt all of them to quit Nor- 
mandy. He confiſcated their eſtates, and enriched with 


them his mother's relations, who, till then, were but in 


dence for it, notwithſtanding, 


* ihe was his feſt eankin, being daughter to Eleanora, duke William's father's ſiſter. 


affairs were in ſuck. a firuatiori; that he might have fpent 
the remainder of his days in peace, having nothing to- 
fear either at home or abroad: * 


covetous and ambitious diſpoſition eee 
far from contenting him. Ie was no dou, ith a view 
to ſame further acquiſitions, that COND IES 
e , and who, 

haps, had grven hum ſome ho being his heir. OW- 


ever this be, it is generally Sek 4 
miſed him, whilſt at the court of England, to make a 
will in his favour. Bur al this will never 
peared, and though the duke never produced any evi- 
to all the hiſto- 
rians, he made it the of his expedition againſt 
England. And yet in the manifeſto publiſhed upon — 
landing, he ſays not a word of this will or promiſe ; fo 
that we may conelude, no ſuch will or promiſe was ever 
made. 


Having laid a ſuccinct view of the affairs of Nor- 


mandy before our readers, we ſhall now proceed with 


the hiſtory of our own nation under William the Con- 
It is eaſy to conceive, what a conſternation the 
were in, after the loſs of the battle of Haſtings, 
and the death of their king. They were deſtitute of 


Harold's ſons were fled into Ireland. Edgar Atheling 
was too young to give them any hopes of aſſiſtance in this 
their preſſing neceſſity. It is true, the earls Morcar and 
Edwin were ſtill alive, and were retired to London with 
fome part of the fugitive army. But in order to take 
r meaſures on ſo important an occaſion, it would 

— more time, than the Conqueror, in all 
probability, would afford them. Thus the affairs of the 
Engliſh were in a terrible confuſion ; all the methods 
they propoſed to free themſelves from danger, being 
clogged-with infurmountable difficulties. On the other 
ſide, the duke of Normandy, deſirous of taking the 
advantage of the terror the Engliſh were in, was already 
on his. march towards London, that he might, by his 
approach, increaſe the trouble and confuſion of the 
ade rhe On a ſudden he altered his reſolution, and 
conſidered, that although the loſs of a battle might have 
aſtoniſhed the Engliſh, yet there was no appearance of 
their being entirely 


ided they did ſo, and he ſhould receive 
of ar; chat prot he had no-where to retreat to, nor 


Thc ee mate kim cane ly ere to Do 
Theſe reflections made him reſolve to lay ſiege to Do- 
ver, before he advanced any farther, in order to ſecure 

a retreat in caſe of » anda port from whence he 
een for ſupplies from Normandy. This 
cautious proceeding, even after his victory, is a clear 
evidence' of the boldneſs, or rather raſhneſs of his enter- 
n he would not have 
to retire to. He 


turally very ſtrong, but that was become ek ſo, by 
at hy Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, who 


more ſtronply fortified, and ſpent 
forward the works. Aker which 
towards London. 

the time that the duke lay before Dover, or 
was on hes march cownteds the Thimes, the trouble and 
confuſion at London conſtantly increaſed, by reaſon of 
the various » Which prevented them from com- 
ing to any reſolution. | Some were for ſubmirring to the 
duke without delay, whilſt others thought it would: be 


neceſſary 


neceſſary to enter into a treaty with him, in order to ſe- 
cure the privileges not only of the city, but of the whole 
Some endeavoured to place Edgar Atheling 
throne. Edwin and Morcar were at the head of 
is laſt party. But 
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mies in other parts of the kingdom : by which means he 
would have been under a neceſſity of conquering 
land by little and little, as the Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes had been. Bur he was in no condition to main- 
tain fo tedious a war. He had therefore bur 
one way to compaſs his ends; which was, to lay hold of 
the conſternation the Londoners were in, and oblige 
them, rather by terror than force, to ſubmit to his laws. 
With this view it was, that he 
lingford, from whence he contumally ſent out derach- 
ments to ravage the counties in order to ter- 
nify the citizens, to cut them off from I and 
prevent them from laying in any ſtores. At the fame 
time, he cauſed Southwark to be reduced to aſhes, to 
let them fee what they were to expect, if they obſtinare- 
ly perſiſted in the defence of the city. But all 
his efforts would have proved fruitleſs, if the clergy, 
who were at London, had not broken all the meaſures, 
Morcat and Edwin would have taken to cruſh his 
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The majority of the people acquieſced with the earl's 
propoſals; but the clergy openly rejected them, not 


judging it proper to put their eſtates and tranquillity to 


the hazard of a war, as Edgar was ſcarce able to pro- 
tect them. On the other hand, the duke of Normandy 
had the name of a religious prince, 'and of one that was 
well-diſpoſed to the church, and his enterprize had re- 
ceived the Pope's approbation. This was enough to 
cauſe a cabal among the clergy, who were then at 
London with the two archbiſhops at their head ; they 
made fo ſtrenuous an oppoſition, that Edwin and 
Morcar deſpairing of bringing their deſigns to pals, 
retired into the north, fully perſuaded, that it would be 
a long time before the duke would be able to. follow 
them thither. They were no ſooner. gone, than 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, repaired to the 
duke who was then at Berkhamſtead. He was ſoon 
followed by Aldred archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and at laſt by prince Edgar, who ſuffered 
himſelf to be guided by their ditection. The duke 
received them in a very civil and courteous manner. 
He granted all their requeſts, among which there were 
fone that had reſpe& to the whole nation; and, it is 
even aſſerted, he confirmed his promiſes by a ſolemn 
oath. It is not known what the terms were theſe pre- 
lates obtained from the duke: but it is preſumed that 
the church's intereſts were not forgotten. They how- 
ever, ſwore fealty to the duke, as if he had been already 
their ſovereign, and induced prince Edgar to do the 
fame. Their example having brought over ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, in a few days the Londoners 
found themſelves deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of thoſe they 
would chiefly have relied upon, in caſe they kad deter- 
mined to ſtand upon their defence. 
The citizens were {till in ſuſpence, and as the becom- 
ing maſter of the metropolis, before the reſt of the 
had taken any reſolution, would decide the 
matter in favour of the duke, he made nearer approaches 
to the city, as if he intended to beſiege it. Upon which 
the magiſtrates, finding they were not in a condition to 
defend a city, where was in confuſion and deſpair, 
reſolved to meet him, in order to preſent him with the 
keys of the gates. He gave them a very favourable 
reception, and it is ſaid, promiſed, upon oath, to pre- 
ſerve their privileges. They had gone too far to draw 
back. The duke in his whole conduct letting them ſee, 
he aſpired to ſomething more, they thought it would be 
their beſt way to anticipate his wiſhes, ſince it was not 
in their power to hinder the execution of them. To 
this purpoſe, after they had held a conſultation with the 
prelates and lords, who had already ſubmitted, they 
unanimouſly reſolved to place the duke on the throne. 
Accordingly, they went to him in a body, and offered 
the crown to him, telling him, © They had always been 
« accuſtomed to live under kingly government, and 
2 knew no one more worthy than him to govern 
« them.” The duke, forgetting on this occaſion, or 
pretending to forget, that he had entered. the kingdom 
in an armed manner, on account of the claim he laid to 
the crown, ſhowed at firſt ſome doubt, whether he ſhould 
accept of that honour. He told them, the offer they 
made him was of fo great importance, that he deſired, 
before he reſolved, to adviſe with his friends. The re- 
ſult of which was, ſays Rapin, that he ought by no 
means to refuſe the dignity, voluntarily offered him by 
the Engliſh, ſince, by ſo doing, he would put himſelf 
out of a condition to reward his followers, who had 
in his cauſe, purely out of hopes of placing 
him on the throne. They entreated him therefore not 
to reject what Providence had been ſo kind as to throw 
in his way, and what had coſt him ſo much blood 
already. The duke, readily yielded to their agreeable 
ſolicitations ; and acquainted the Engliſh lords and ma- 
giſtrates of London, That he was ready to conſent to 
their requeſt.” He now accepted the crown, as their 
gift, and tacitly acknowledged a right of election in the 
people of England, though the manner in which he 
cauſcd himſelf to be elected, was no great ſign of his 
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96 
being they had that right. And the duke 
uppomted Chriſtmas- day following for the ceremony of 
hrs - coronation. In the interim, as this ſolemnity was 
to be performed at London, the inhabitants whereof he 
ſuſpected, he ordered a fortreſs to be run up in haſte, 
7 1 with — 1 —— 
iſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpended by ope, 
2 into that ſee, in the room of Robert, 
deprived. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, he exercifed the archiepiſcopal functions, 
the Engliſh not being as yet convinced, that the Pope's 
wer was of fo an extent as he would have it. 
owever, the duke, who lay under an obligation to the 
Pope, and beſides was willing to avoid the objections 
that might be made againſt his coronation, if performed 
by a ſuſpended biſhop, would not receive the crown 
from the hands of Stigand. Aldred therefore, arch- 
biſhop of York, was appointed for this ceremony. 
Before he ſet the crown on his head, the archbiſhop, 
addreſſing himſelf to the iſh, aſked them, whether 
they would have the duke of Normandy for their king? 
All the people having conſented by their acclamations, 
the biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame queſtion to the 
Normans, who anſwered m the ſame manner as the 
Engliſh had done. The archbiſhop of York, continu- 
ing the ceremony, placed the duke on the throne, and 
adminiſtred to him the oath, uſually taken by the Saxon 
kings. The ſubſtance of the oath was, That he 
ce would protect the church and its miniſters: that he 
« would govern the nation with equity; that he would 
« enact juſt laws, and caufe them to be ſtrictly ob- 
«-ſerved; and that he would forbid all rapines and 
« unjuſt judge .” Malmeſbury adds, that he pro- 
miſed to behave himfelf mercifully towards his ſubjects, 
and we the Engliſh and Normans by the ſame laws. 
- The firſt thing the new king did, after his coronation, 
was to ſeize on the treaſure, in 1067, which Harold 
had laid up at Wincheſter. Part of this he diſtributed 
among the principal officers of his army, and part he 
beſtowed on the churches and monaſteries, in order to 
gain the reputation of a pious and religious prince. 
The Pope had alfo a ſhare of the booty. At the ſame 
time, he ſent to Rome the late king's ſtandard, as'a 
fort of homage to the Holy See, and as a teſtimony 
that the conqueſt of England was undertaken with the 
Pope's approbation. arold's treaſures being thus 
diſtributed, there was a neceſſity of thinking upon ways 
and means to fill the new king's coffers. To this end, 
it was intimated to the cities and corporations and moſt 
wealthy of the fubjects that it would not be amiſs to 
in the good-will of their new ſovereign by making 
im ſome preſent. Every one having chearfully agreed 
to the propoſal, the preſents made to the king amounted 
to a very conſiderable ſum. ? 4's 
Wilham's moderation towards the Engliſh in the 


beginning of his reign, gave them reaſon to imagine, 


they were going to enjoy ſolid happineſs under the 
overnment of a prince, who ſeemed to have their 
refts at heart. He exhorted the principal officers of 
his army to treat the vanquiſhed with the moderation 
due from one Chriſtian to another. He entreated them 
to refrain from all kinds of inſult towards the Engliſh, 
teaſt by their injuries,” they ſhould provoke them to take 
up arms. As for the inferior officers and foldiers, 'he 
publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt ſuch as ſhould violare the 


Chaftity of the women, or give the leaſt cauſe of com- 
plaint to the natives. After this, he confirmed the 


people's privileges, and all the promiſes he had made 
reſpecting them. How great a regard foever the king 
ſhowed for the Engliſh, he could not forbear being 
under fome miſtruſt on their account, perſuaded as he 


was, that their ſubmiſſion. proceeded rather from fear 


than will. A few days after his coronation” he 
ied from London to Berking, not daring to ſtay in 
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e In this abbey was kept an ancient liſt of all the noble 

. .* * Families chat came aver with king William; it was called 

Battle Abbey-Roll, of which Stow and Hollingſhead have 
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that great city, becauſe he ſuſpected the fidelity of its 
inhabitants. Imagining his ſecurity was not very great 
in any part of the nation, he placed ſtrong garnſons at 
Haſtings, Dover, and Wincheſter, to the 
Engliſh from ſhaking off the yoke he had juſt laid 
them. Theſe precautions had no ill effect on their 
minds. They conſidered them as abſolutely neceſſary, 
in the beginning of ſo great a revolution, and were not 
at all alarmed at them. On the contrary, they who had 
hitherto refuſed to acknowledge the new king, came and 
ſubmitted to him in crowds : Edwin and Morcar, who 
had begun to concert meaſures for the defence of- their 
country, dropped all their ſchemes. . As they were con- 
vinced of the ſincerity of the king, as well as the reſt of 
their countrymen, they ſwore fealry to him at Berking. 
He omitted nothing that might contribute ro the keeping 
up of theſe good diſpoſitions: in them. He not only aſ- 
ſured them of his protection, but even in their preſence, 
conferred —_ prince Edgar poſſeſſions, who was 
— the Engliſh, and generally ſtiled, England's 
ing. 9 4 a 

The victory of Haſtings redounded too much to the 
king's glory, for him not to tranſmit the memory of it 
to poſterity. With this view, he laid the foundations 
of a church and abbey, in the place where Harold was 
ſlain, and gave orders, that when they ſhould be finiſhed, 
the church ſhould be dedicated to St. Martin, and the 
monaſtery called Battle-Abbey . The three firſt 
months of his reign paſſed in this manner, to the mutual 
ſatisſaction of the Engliſh and Normans. © The former 
believed they were no great loſers by the late revolu- 
tion, and the latter lived in the king would 
make good the promiſes he had made them, when they 


in his ſervice. 5 

ing William's cautious proceedings having pro- 
cured him an univerſal ſubmiſſion, he thought his hap- 
pineſs would not be cnmplete, unleſs he had the ſatiſ- 
taction of going to Normandy, and appearing there in his 
new grandeur. To this end, that he might/prevent a 
revolt in England, he placed ſtrong garriſons of Nor- 
mans in all the caſtles : and carried along with him ſuch 
of the Engliſh lords, as he moſt ſuſpected. Of this 
number were prince Edgar, Stigand, Morcar, Edwin, 
Waltheoff, fon of Siward, f ly earl of Northum- 
berland, with ſeveral others of the prime nobility. Be- 


fore he left 1 he. coniitted the government of 
che ki to his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and 


William Fitz-Oſbern. There was no end of the re- 
joicings among his old ſubjects upon his arrival in Nor- 
mandy. He ſpent his Eaſter at Feſcamp, where the 
French ambafſador , attended with a numerous retinue 
of nobles, came to congratulate: him, in his maſter's 
name, upon his new dignity. On this occaſion, the 

ing affected to appear in the eyes of the French, with 
all the magnificence, he thought capable of ſetting off 
the luſtre of his glory. 

During his abſence, Odo his brother, and William 
Fitz-Ofbern, whom he had left regents, very indiſcreet- 
ly abuſed the authority he had entruſted them with. 
Wholly taken up in enriching themſelves, they were ſo 
far from protecting the Engliſh, who made frequent 
complaints to them, that they not only ſuffered them to 
be harraſſed by others, but they themſelves oppreſſed 
them by continual acts of ryranny. On account of the 
oppreſſive behaviour of the regents, ſeveral among the 
Engliſh were deſirous of an attempt to recover ther li- 
berty. The Kentiſhmen led the way in the revolt, and 
called in to their aſſiſtance Euſtace, earl of | 
who endeavoured to ſurprize Dover Caſtle; but not 
fucceeding in his attempt, he retired to his ſhips, leav- 
ing the Kentiſhmen to the mercy of the regents, who 
ſeverely chaſtized them. Notwithſtanduis this, Edric, 
an Engliſh̃ lord, to whom hiſtorians have given the ſir- 
name of Foreſter, took up arms in the county of Here- 
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given us copies, though with ſome little variation. 
t Rodolph, the potent father-in-law to the King of France. 


ford, 
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ford, and barbarouſly uſed all the Normans that fell in- 
to his hands. News of this being carried to the king, 
he immediately embarked for En committing the 
government of Normandy to Matilda, his wife, and 
Robert, his eldeſt ſon. His return in the beginning of 
the following winter, appeaſed the ſtorm his abſence had 
raiſed. But theſe two attempts gave him ſo great a ſuſ- 
cion of all the Engliſh in general, that he began, from 
That time, to look upon them as ſo many ſecret enemies, 
who ſought an opportunity to revolt. 'T his opinion was 
not without grounds. When one conſiders his temper, 
and the ſtate of the Engliſh with reſpect to him, ſays 
Rapin, it is eaſy to ſee, that it was hardly poſſible there 
ſhould be that mutual confidence between them, which 
would have been ſo neceſſary to their common tran- 
quillity. The king was naturally miſtruſtful and rigid ; 
and his great armament had run him vaſtly in debt. 
Beſides, he lay under an obligation of liberally rewarding 
the officers who had engaged in his ſervice, and all this 
was to be done at the expence of the Engliſh. To this 
may be added, that he was naturally covetous, greedy of 
riches, not to expend, but to hoard them up. In ſhort, 
his partiality to his own nation was very plain; and this 
revented him frequently from giving ear to the com- 
plaints of the Engliſh againſt the Normans, who made a 
very ill uſe of the king's good-will towards them. On 
the other ſide, the Engliſh were extremely prejudiced 
againſt the Normans ; and this prejudice, which had be- 
gun in the reign of king Edw and been fomented by 
carl Godwin, and Harold his ſon, had ſtill been in- 
creaſed ſince the late revolution. How great care ſoever 
the king had taken to recommend moderation to the 
Normans, there was no poſſibility of hindering them 
from abuſing the ſupeniority their victory had given 
them over the Engliſh, and from inſulting them in their 
misfortunes. This was no very proper method to keep 
up a good underſtanding between the two nations. Be- 
ſides, the king had built his right to the crown upon fo 
ſlight a foundation, that the Engliſh could not bur look 
upon him as a greedy and ambitious prince, who had 
formed the project of his enterprize upon England, purely 
out of a motive to gratify his paſſions. Laſtly, the 
adminiſtration of the two regents during his abſence, 
gave occaſion to think, that they would not have carried 
their exceſſes and rapines to that height, had they not- 
been aſſured of their maſter's a ion. However, 
the thoughts of the mildneſs of his government for the 
three months of his reign, had in ſome meaſure 
cauſed theſe reflections to vaniſh, and diſſipated all their 
fears. But when they found that, after his return, he not 
only neglected to puniſh the regents, but even to ap- 
prove of their conduct, they could no longer refrain 
from ſhewing their diſapprobation. They every where 
ſpread their complaints and murmurs, and the king's 
ſuſpicions daily increaſed, inſomuch that he formed a re- 
ſolution to be on his guard, andwſe all poſſible means to 
prevent the diſcontents of the Engliſh from breaking out 
into a flame. As his temper inclined him to ſeverity, 
the methods he made of were of that nature: to 
which he was prompted by the Normans, whoſe intereſt 
it was, that he ſhould undertake to bring the Engliſh 
under by force, rather than endeavour to gain them by 
fair means. 
Not long after the king's return, Matilda, his wife, 
came into England, and was crowned with great ſolem- 


nity. This ſame year ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, 


named Henry. Her other ſons were born in Nor- 
mandy, namely, Robert, Richard, and William, the 
eldeſt of whom was about twelve years of age. 

The king had hitherto delayed the rewarding thoſe 
who had voluntarily aſſiſted him in his expedition againſt 
England. Beſides the ſalaries that were due to them, 
they expected to be made amends in proportion to their 
2 and the power he had acquired by their means. 


ordinary revenues not being ſufficient for this, there 


was a neceſſity of having recourſe to the 
misfortune it was to be vanquiſhed. To this end, he 
N aa an expedient, which could not but 


Engliſh, whoſe 
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be very to them. This was, to ſet on foot 
again Dancgek, which he did in the year 1068. It 
had been aboliſhed by Edward the Conteſtor ; but this 
renewal of it back to their remembrance, the 
calanunes they had ſuffered under a foreign power. The 
Engliſh now became highly diſſatisfied ; and Aldred, 
archbiſhop of York, ſent a meſſenger to repreſent to the 
king, in his name, the injury he was doing the Engliſh, 
and the ill conſequences that might follow. The king 
was netted at this remonſtrance, and ſharply rebuked 
the perſon who durſt undertake to deliver it. It is ſaid, 
Aldred was fo ſenſibly touched with this proceedure, that 
he could not ſorbear denouncing vengeance againit the 
king and all his race. It was a great queſtion, whether 
the archbiſhop's reſentment might not occaſion ſome 
troubles in the north. At leaſt the king ſeemed to be 
of that opinion, by his ſending one of his officers to him 
to endeavour to appeaſe him. But the death of Aldred, 
which happened ſoon after, treed the king from his fears, 
and Dane-gelt was tevied with all the rigour imaginable. 
From that time forward nothing was heard but murmur- 


ings and complaints, which, diſpleaſing the king, cauſed . 


him to conſider the Engliſm but as ſo many rebels, as 
they, on their fide, looked upon him under the odious 
idea of a conqueror. 

The Engliſh now thought of ſome means to ſhake off 


a foreign yoke, which to them ſeemed inſupportable. 
The inſurrections began in the weſtern parts, where the 


inhabitants of Exeter refuſed to take their oath to the 
king, and admit a Norman garriſon. William, ſenſible 
of what importance it was to put a ſtop to this evil before 
it ſpread any further, marched in perſon, though in the 
midſt of winter, to reduce Exeter to obedience. When 


he drew near the city, he was met by ſome of the prin- 


cpal inhabitants, who came to petition him for pardon in 
the name of the corporation, and to give him hoſtages. 
Whilſt the deputies were with the king, the ordinary fort 
of rownſmen having got the upper- hand, diſapproved of 
their proceedings, and refolved ro ſtand upon their de- 
fence. Gith, mother to king Harold, who was then in 
the city, buoyed up the inhabitants in their reſolution, 
and in all probability, was the perſon that put them upon 
it. In the mean time, the king being advanced too far 
to retire with honour, found himſelf obliged to beſiege 
the town in form, notwithſtanding the ſharpneſs of the 
winter. The army having made their approaches, and 
beginning to batter the walls, the citizens ſaw they had 
no other courſe to take, but to implore the king's mercy. 
How much ſoever the king was reſolved to make an ex- 
ample of them, he yielded to the intreaties of the clergy, 
who very importunately craved their pardon. Gith 


had the good fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a pro- 


digious quantity of money. To prevent their riſing 
again, William ordered a caftle to be built in the city, 
and left it to the care and management of Baldwin, fon 
to earl Gilbert, with a Norman garriſon. 
The king could no longer put off the payment of his 
debts, and the rewards he had ſo often promiſed his 
The ſums raiſed by the lats tax, which at firſt 
were deſigned for this uſe, had been paid into the king's 
treaſury, and he could not bear the thoughts of letting 
the money go-again. He believed it abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to have a reſerve ready upon any ſudden and unex- 
pected occaſion ; eſpecially ſeeing the diſcontents of the 
Engliſh gave him reaſon to dread a general revolt. And 
therefore, without meddling with that money, he had 
recourſe to other methods, which greatly heightened the 
diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh. He ſent commiſſioners 
into all the counties, to enquire who they were that had 
ſided with Harold, and to confiſcate their eſtates. The 
Engliſh loudly exclaimed againſt this proceeding, which 
ſeemed to them very unjuſt. They alledged, that when 
they took up arms for Harold, that prince was in actual 
poſſeſſion of the throne, having been elected at a time, 
when the pretenſions of William to the crown were not 
even known ; that before the battle of Haſtings, they 
had never taken their oath to the duke of Normandy, 
and, conſequently, their eſtates could not be liable to be 
| B b forfeited, 
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new grandeur. To this 


t great city, becauſe he ſtiſpected the fidelity of im 
inhabitants. Imagining his ſecurity was not very great 
in any part of the nation, he placed ſtrong garriſons at 
Haſtings, Dover, and Wincheſter, to the 
Engliſh from ſhaking off the yoke he had juſt laid 
them. Theſe precautions had no ill effect on their 
minds. They conſidered them as abſolutely neceſſary, 
in the beginning of ſo great a revolution, and were not 
at all alarmed at them. On the contrary, they who had 
hitherto refuſed to acknowledge the new king, caine-and 
ſubmitted to him in crowds : Edwin and Morcar, who 
had begun to concert meaſures for the defence of their 
country, dropped all their ſchemes. . As chey were con- 
vinced of the ſincerity of the king, as well as the reſt of 
their countrymen, they ſwore fealry to him at Berking. 
He omitted nothing that might contribute to the keeping 
up of theſe good diſpoſitions: in them. He not only aſ- 
ſured them of his protection, but even in their preſence, 
conferred upon prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, who was 
— the Engliſh, and generally ſtiled, England's 

n.. Ee sl os SITE a 

The victory of Haſtings redounded too much to the 
king's glory, for him not to tranſmit the memory of it 
to poſterity. With this view, he laid the foundations 
of a church and abbey, in the place where Harold was 
flain, and gave orders, that when they ſhould be finiſhed, 
the church ſhould be dedicated to St. Martin, and the 
monaſtery called Battle-Abbey *®. The three firſt 
months of his reign paſſed in this manner, to the mutual 
ſatis faction of the Engliſi and Normans. © The former 
believed they were no great loſers by the late revolu- 
tion, and the latter lived in the king would 
make good the promiſes he had made them, when they 
mgaged in hls fervice, LOI III ESE n 

ing William's cautious proceedings having pro- 
cured him an univerſal ſubmiſſion, he thought his hap- 
pineſs would not be cnmplete, unleſs he brad the ſatiſ- 
taction of going to N. dy, and appraring there in his 
r. To chis end, cat he mignt prevent a 
revolt in England, he placed ſtrong garriſons of Nor- 
mans in all the caſtles: and carried along witk him ſuch 
of the Engliſn lords, as he moſt ſuſpected.3 Of this 
number were prince: Edgar, Stigand, Morcar, Edwin, 
Waltheoff, ſon of Siward, formerly earl of Northum- 
berland, wich ſeveral others of the prime nobility. Be- 
fore he tft and, he. conmitted the government of 
the kingdom to his brother! Ods, biſhop of Bayeux, and 
Willam' Fitz-Ofvern,' There was no end of the re- 
joicings among his old ſubjects upon his arrival in Nor- 
mandy. He ſpent his Eaſter at Feſcamp, where the 
French ambafſador , attended with a numerous retinue 
of nobles, came to congratulate: him; in his maſter's 
name, upon his new dignity. On this occaſion, the 
ing affected to appear in the eyes of the French, with 
all the magnificence, he thought capable of ſetting off 
the Juſtre of his glory. x 2 1 
During his abſence, Odo his brother, and William 
Fitz - Ofbern, whom he had left regents, very indiſcreet- 
ly abuſed the authority he had entruſted them with. 
Wholty taken up in enriching themſelves, they were fo 
far from protecting the Engliſh, who made frequent 
omplaints to them, that they not only ſuffered them to 
de harraſſed by others, but they themſetwes oppreſſed | 
them by contimial acts of ryranny. On account of the 
oppreſſive behaviour of the regents, ſeveral among the 
Engliſh were deſirous of an attempt to recover their li- 
berty. The Kentiſhmen led the way in tlie revolt, and 
called in e their affiſtance Euſtace, eat of Btullogne, 
who endenvoured to ſurprixe Dover Caſtie j but not 
ſuece ech in his attempt, he retired ta his ips, leav- 
ing the -Kentiſhmen eo the mercy of ehe regents, who 
ſeverely'chaſtized them. Notwithſtanding this, Edric, 
an Engliſh lord, to whom hiſtorians have given the ſir- 
name of Foreſter, took up arms in the equnty of Here- 
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&rd, and batbarouſly uſed all the Normans that felt in- 
to his hands. News of this being carried to the king, 


' he immediately embarked for England, committing the 


rnment of Normandy to Matilda, his wife, and 
Robert, his eldeſt ſon. His return in the beginning of 
the following winter, appeaſed the ſtorm his abſence had 
raiſed. But theſe two attempts gave him ſo great a ſuſ- 
cion of all the Engliſh in general, that he began, from 
time, to look upon them as ſo many ſecret enemies, 
who ſought an opportunity to revolt. This opinion was 
not without grounds. When one conſiders his temper, 
and the ſtate of the Engliſh with reſpect to him, ſays 
Rapin, it is eaſy to ſee, that it was hardly poſſible there 
ſhould be that mutual confidence between them, which 
would have been ſo neceſſary to their common tran- 
quilliry. The king was naturally miſtruſtful and rigid; 
and his great armament had run him vaſtly in debt. 
Beſides, he lay under an obligation of liberally rewarding 
the officers who had engaged in his ſervice, and all this 
was to be done at the expence of the Engliſh. To this 
may be added, that he was naturally covetous, greedy of 
riches, not to expend, but to hoard them up. In ſhort, 
his partiality to his own nation was very plain ; and this 
revented him frequently from giving ear to the com- 
plaints of the Engliſh againſt the Normans, who made a 
very ill uſe of the king's good-will towards them. On 


the other fide, the Engliſh were extremely prejudiced 


againſt the Normans; and this prejudice, which had be- 


gun in the reign of kipg Edward, and been fomented by 


earl Godwin, and Harold his ſon, had ftill been in- 
creaſed ſince the late revolution. How great care ſoever 
the king had taken to recommend moderation to the 
Normans, there was no poſſibility of hindering them 
from abuſing the ſupenority their victory given 
them over the Engliſh, and from inſulting them in their 
misfortunes. This was no very proper method to keep 
up a good underſtanding between the two nations. Be- 
ſides, the king had built his right to the crown upon fo 
ſlight a foundation, that the Engliſh could not but look 
him as a y and ambitious prince, who had 
formed the project of his enterprize upon England, purely 
out of a motive to gratify his paſſions. Laſtly, the 
adminiſtration of the two regents during his abſence, 
gave occaſion to think, that they would not have carried 
their exceſſes and rapines to that height, had they not- 
been aſſured of their maſter's approbation. However, 
the thoughts of the mildneſs 4 
three months of his reign, had in ſome meaſure 
cauſed theſe reflections to vaniſh, and diſſipated all their 
fears. But when they found that, after his-return, he not 
only neglected to puniſh the regents, but even to ap- 
prove of their conduct, they could no longer refrain 
from ſhewing their diſapprobation. They every where 
ſpread their complaints and murmurs, and the king's 
ſuſpicions daily increaſed, inſomuch that he formed a re- 
ſolution to be on his guard, and ·uſe all poſſible means to 
prevent the diſcontents of the Engliſh from breaking out 
into a flame. As his temper inclined him to ſeverity, 
the methods he made ek were of that nature: to 
which he was prompted by the Normans, whoſe intereſt 


it was, that he ſhould undertake to bring the Engliſh * 
under by force, rather than endeavour to gain them by 
fair means. 

Not long after the king's return, Matilda, his wife, 
came into England, and was crowned with great ſolem- 
nity. This fame year ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, 
named Henry. Her other ſons were born in Nor- 
mandy, namely, Robert, Richard, and William, the 


eldeſt of whom was about twelve years of age. 


The king had hitherto delayed the rewarding thoſe 
who had voluntarily affiſted him in his expedition againſt | 
England. Beſides the falaries that were due to them, | 
they expected to be made amends in proportion to their 
 {ervices, and the power he had acquired by their means. 
- His ordinary revenues not being ſufficient for this, there 
Vas a neceſſity of having recourſe to the Engliſh, whoſe 


misfortune it was to be vanquiſhed. To this end, he 


_— himſelf of an expedient, which could not but 
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be very ungmteful to them. This was, to ſet on foot 
again Danegelt, which he did in the year 1068. It 
had been aboliſhed by Edward the Corlfeflor ; but this 
renewal of it brought back to their remembrance, the 
calamities they had ſuffered under a foreign power. The 
Engliſh now became highly diſſatisfied and Aldred, 

archbiſhop of York, ſent a meſſenger to repreſent to the 


king, in his name, the injury he was doing the Engliſh, 
and the ill conſequences that might follow. The king 
was netted at this remonſtrance, and ſharply rebuked 
the perſon who durſt undertake to deliver it. It is ſaid, 
Aldred was fo ſenſibly touched with this proceedure, that 
he could not forbear denouncing vengeance againſt the 
king and all his race. It was a great queſtion, whether 
the  archbiſhop's reſentment might not occaſion ſome 
troubles in the north. At leaſt the king ſeemed to be 
of that opinion, by his ſending one of his officers to him 
to endeavour to appeaſe him. But the death of Aldred, 
which happened ſoon after, treed the king from his fears, 
and Dane-gelt was levied with all the rigour imaginable. 
From that time forward nothing was heard but murmur- 
ings and complaints, which, ditpleaſing the king, cauſed .. 
him to conſider the Engliſh but as fo many rebels, as 
they, on their ſide, looked upon him under the odious 
idea-of a conqueror. 

The Engliſh now thought of ſome means to ſhake off 
a foreign yoke, which to them ſeemed inſupportable. 
The inſurrections began in the weſtern parts, where the 
inhabitants of Exeter refuſed to take their oath to the 
king, and admit a Norman garriſon. William, ſenſible 
of what importance it was to put a ſtop to this evil before 
it ſpread any further, marched in perſon, though in the 
midſt of winter, to reduce Exeter to obedience. When 
he drew near the city, he was met by ſome of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, who came to petition him for pardon in 
the name of the corporation, and to give him hoſtages. 
Whilſt the deputies were with the king, the ordinary fort 
of rownſmen having got the upper- hand, diſapproved of 
their proceedings, and reſolved to ſtand upon their de- 
fence. Gith, mother to king Harold, who was then in 
the city, buoyed up the inhabitants in their reſolution, 
and in all probability, was the perſon that put them upon 
it. In the mean time, the king being advanced too far 
to retire with honour, found himſelf obliged to beſiege 


is government for the 


the town in form, notwithſtanding the ſharpneſs of the 
winter. The army having made their approaches, and 
beginning to batter the walls, the citizens ſaw they had 
no other courſe to take, but to implore the king's mercy. 
How much ſoever the king was reſolved to make an ex- 
ample of them, he yielded to the intreaties of the clergy, 
who very importunately craved their pardon, Gith 
had the good fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a pro- 
digious quantity of money. To prevent their riſing 


again, William ordered a caſtle to be built in the city, 
and left it to the care and management of Baldwin, ſon 
to earl Gilbert, with a Norman garriſon. | 
The king could no longer put off the payment of his 
debts, and the rewards he had ſo often promiſed his 
troops. The ſums raiſed by the late tax, which at firſt 
were deſigned for this uſe, had been paid into the king's 
treaſury, and he could not bear the thoughts of letting 
the money go-again. He believed it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to have a reſerve ready upon any ſudden and unex- 
pected occaſion ; eſpecially ſeeing the diſcontents of the 
Engliſh gave him reaſon to dread a general revolt. And 
therefore, without meddling with that money, he had 
recourſe to other methods, which greatly heightened the 


| diflatisfaftion of the Engliſh. He ſent commiſſioners 


into all the counties, to enquire who they were that had 
ſided with Harold, and to confiſcate their eſtates. The 
Engliſh loudly exclaimed againſt this proceeding, which 
ſeemed to them very unjuſt. They alledged, that when 
they took up arms for Harold, that prince was in actual 
poſſeſſion of the throne, having been elected at a time, 
when the pretenſions of William to the crown were not 
even known ; that before the battle of Haſtings, they 
had never taken their oath to the duke of Normandy, 


| and, conſequently, their eſtates could not be liable ro be 
1 B b forfeited, 
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forfeited; for having borne arms againſt him; that, be- 
ſides, ſuppoſing they were guilty, they had made ample 
amends 0 their fault by a ready ſubmiſſion, which the 
king had accepted of, having even promiſed to protect 
them in their rights and privileges. 
very ſtrong. But, at this juncture, William acted with 
a view to politics rather than juſtice, . His intent was not 
{6 much to puniſh them for their pretended” crime, as to 
come at a plauſible pretence to raiſe money, and at the 
ſame time, to put it out of their power to hurt him, by 
depriving them of their eſtates ;_ a thing hej -abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for his ſafety. This was one of the: moſt 
remarkable ev of the Conqueror's reign ; for the 
lands that were confiſcated paſſed into the hands of the 
Normans and other foreigners, who became, by that 
means, more conſiderable in Eng than the Engliſh 
themſelves. From them are deſcended many noble fa- 
milies now in being. Be this as it may, theſe confiſca- 
tions were of great ſervice to the king upon two accounts. 
Firſt, as they put him in a city to pay his debts, and 
reward his followers : and, ſecondly, as they gave him 
an opportunity of ſtocking the counties with ſuch as were 
devoted to him, and whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport 
225 4 k 2 0 

ilſt the king was thus guarding againſt the Engliſh, 
he daily loſt — in their —— and affections, and 
put them naturally upon ſearching aſter the means of re- 
covering the eſtates, they had been unjuſtly deprived of. 
Edwin, earl of Cheſter, one of the moſt confiderable 
among them, thought it his duty to attempt the reſtoring 
of the almoſt ſorlorn affairs of his country. The king 
had amuſed him with the hopes of having one of his 
daughters; but it did not 
as good as his word. On the contrary, the king ſeemed 
to want only ſome pretence to involve him in the fame 
ruin with the reſt. Morcar, his brother, earl of North- 
umberland, who was in much the ſame condition, rea- 
dily engaged in the plot. As theſe two lords had a great 
intereſt in the kingdom, they ſoon raiſed an army, 
which was reinforced by Blethwin, king of Wales, their 
nephew, with a great number of troops. The king 
now feared a general revolt, and therefore oppoſed this 
in the beginning. In his march towards the rebels, he 
fortified the caſtle of Warwick, and made Henry de 
Beaumont governor, who was allo the firſt earl of War- 
wick. He then built Nottingham-Caſtle, that he might 
ſecure a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, by the means of 
theſe two places. After having taken theſe precautions, 
he continued his march towards the north, in order to 
engage the rebels, or to beſiege York, which had 
eſpouſed their cauſe. 

In the interim, the two earls, having been in hopes 
that the reſt of the kingdom would follow the example 
of the north, were very much deceived in their expec- 
tations. The king's great 222 and the ſuperio- 
rity of his forces, having diſconcerted their meaſures, 
they found they were not able to ſtand againſt him. In 
this extremity, they had but two ways to take, either to 
fly the kingdom, or ſubmit to the king's mercy. . They 
took this laſt courſe, and notwi ding the king 
might be incenſed, he very readily pardoned them, with 
a view to reclaim the Engliſh by. this act of clemency. 
He'conrinued his march towards York, the inhabitants 
whereof, in no condition to maintain the war alone, 
came out to meet him, and delivered up the keys of 
their city. By this ſubmiſſion, they were as to 
corporal puniſhments ; but were forced to pay a large 
fine, and had the mortification to ſee a 
their city, and 
a Northumbrian lord, who had been concerned in the 
revolt, was alſo received into favour, upon delivering 
his ſon as an hoſtage. Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, 
made his peace likewiſe upon 
king alſo built caftles at Lincoln, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge, which it was evident, were deſigned to keep 
the Engliſh in awe. Morcar, and the other Northum- 

brian lords, dreading he had only deferred their puniſh- 


ment till a more convenient ſeaſon, retired into Scotland. 
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Couvre- ſeu, or cover · fire. 


Theſe reaſons were 


22 he intended to be 


built in 
garriſoned with Norman ſoldiers. Archil, 


the ſame account. The 
contrivers of the 
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Earl Coſpatrick was under the ſame apprehenſions, 

inſpired prince Edgar with the ſame thoughts, — 
chereupon took refuge in the court of Scotland with his 
mother and ſiſters. Malcolm Mocmoir, who. was then 
on the throne, received them with the reſpect due to 
their rank, and conſidered them with regard rather to 
their birth than their fortune. He married ſoon after 


Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter ; from whom fpr 
Matilda, —— to Henry II. king of EnglanÞ 
in whoſe perſon the royal families of the Saxons and 
Normans: were united. _ 1 | 
King William, finding the Engliſh were very diſcon- 
tented, in order to make himſelt the more ſecure, he 
ordered all the: Engliſh to deliver up their arms, and 
forbad them the uſe of lights in their houſes, after eight 
o'clock ; at which hour, a bell was rung to warn them 
to put out their lights and cover their fire, under the 
penalty of a great fine, This happened in the year 
1069, The found of this bell, which was called the 
curfew*, was for a long time exceeding grating to the 
ears of the Engliſh, When they reflected on the 
ſweets of liberty, which they had enjoyed under their 
ancient Kings, they could not, without extreme regret, 
behold themſelves reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. . If they 
did not obſerve this order moſt exactly, they were im- 
mediately puniſhed, as if they had been guilty of ſome 
heinous crime. So that this bell was a fignal which, be- 
ing repeated every day conſtantly, put them in mind of 
their wretched ſtate. This act of oppreſſion, joined to 
a thouſand others, which they daily fuffered-from the 
hands of the king, as well as from the foreigners ſpread 
over the kingdom, rendered their lives bitter, and made 


them * their ſad and helpleſs condition. 
Wh 


William was thus guarding againſt the ſecret 
practices of his ſubjects, Godwin, Edmund, and Mag- 
nus, ſons to Harold, made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire. 


ppoſition they 
formerly maſter of the horſe to the king their father, 
who was willing to give William a — his fidelity, 
by encountering theſe princes. His zeal for che new 
king proved fatal to him, for he was flain in the battle; 
and the princes retired with their booty. | 
Notwi ing the king's indulgence to the Nor- 


mans, a vaſt number of. them deſired leave to return into 
their own co 


untry. The king readily granted their re- 
had fully paid the arrears due to them, 


{ry to defray this 


plaint daily encreaſed on both fide. 


Cauſes of com 


The king complained, that the Engliſh. appeared ready 


upon all occaſions to rebel, and the Engliſh looking 
on themſelves as unjuſtly ted, Ed — 
at it. The Northumbrians were the moſt impatient. 
They could not refrain expoſtulating upon the leaſt oc- 
caſion, and very oſten uſnered in their complaints with 
ſome inſurrection. The turbulent temper of theſe peo- 
le, and their neighbourhood to Scotland, giving the 
— room to ſuſpect them, he reſolved to appoint them 
a governor : ingly ſent Robert Cumin, a 
Norman lord, whoſe rugged: diſpoſition ſeemed proper 
to tame their fiercenels. They this news at the 
time J they had formed of calling in the Danes 
was juſt going to break out. Some of them who had 
taken refuge in Denmark, had perſuaded king Sweyn, 
that it would be an eaſy matter for him to conquer Eng- 
land. They had even affured him, in behalf of the 
Northumbrian, that they would aſſiſt him in his under- 
taking. Upon this Sweyn had fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred fail, which was ready to put to ſea, at the time 


Cumin with ſeven hundred Normans, came and took 


poſſeſſion of his government. As his arrival might 
prove very prejudicial to their deſigns, the principal 
plot reſolved to get rid of the new go- 
vernor and his attendants. Though he had notice of 
their. deſign, yet he thought it ſo little in their power to 
hurthim, that he would take nowarning. In the mean 
time, the conſpirators having privately:drawn ſome os 

| dogemer, 
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well knowing, that by 


marched to York, in order to beſiege 
was defended by an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, under 
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came Duma, JIE 9 Er: wholly 

vided for any detence, ur 1s Nor- 

mn followers all 12 the ſword. Quick after arrived 
che Daniſh fleet, under the command of Oſborn, bro- 
ther to the king of Denmark. Upon the news of which 
all the malecontents joined the Daniſh general, who had 
already landed his troops. Edgar A Coſpatrick, 
Merleſweyn, and all the other lords v;ho had retired in- 
to Scotland, brought him reinforcements, which rendered 
his army very formidable. As all Northumberland al- 
ſiſted the Danes, and the king had not in thoſe parts any 
forces capable of. withſtanding ſo numerous an army, 
Oſborn marched directly towards York. The Norman 
garriſon there, upon the 1 Ag of the Danes, came to 
2 reſolution; to hold out to the laſt extremity, not doubt- 
ing but the king would come to their relief with all poſ- 
ble expedition. In hopes of this, they ſer. fire to the 
ſuburbs at the foot of the caſtle, that the houſes might 


not be of any ſervice to the beſiegers. But the fire 
ſpreading farcher than was deſigned, great of the 
city was reduced to aſhes. The cathedral church, the 


monaſtery of St. Peter, and a famous library begun by 


archbiſhop Egbert, about the year 800, entirely periſhed 


in the flames. The Danes, however, took adyantage of 
the confuſion cauſed by this accident, and, entered the 
city without, oppoſition. As ſoon as they were maſters 
of it, they cracked the citadel. ſo. vigorouſly, that they 
got poſſeſſion of it at the firſt aſſault, and. put the gar- 
rifon to the ſword. | After this, the Daniſh general, un- 
derſtanding the king was preparing to march againſt him, 
went and encamped on an WF nageou piece of 
En leaving in York earl Waltheoff, with an Eng- 


on. | ; 
The news of this invaſion ſomewhat ſhook the king's 


reſolution, He was afraid the Danes had been called in 


by a general combination. Poſſeſſed with this notion, 
he durſt not quit the heatt of the kingdom, for fear his 
abſence ſhould give the reſt of the malecontents an op- 
portunity to riſe. On the other hand, it was no leſs 

rous to negle& the affairs of the north, which 
might be attended with ill conſequences. In this per- 


plexity, he believed his beſt way would be, to endeavour 


to pacify the Engliſh, by doing ſome acts which ſeemed 
per to that end. He recalled ſeveral whom he had 

banned: he ſet others at liberty, and affected by ſome 

inſtances of ſeverity, to repreſs the inſolence of the Nor- 

mans. His fears being ſome what abated by the 

effect of theſe proceedings, he ſent the queen and the 

2 into Normandy, and then marched againſt the 

anes. 


He ee inſt the Northum- 
brians, that he was heard to fwear by God's ſplendour, 
he would not leave a ſoul alive. As ſoon as he had en- 
tered Yorkſhire, he began to put his threatenings in 
execution by terrible ravages. In the mean time, the 
Danes kept their poſts, where he durſt not attack them, 

ing a battle, he ſtaked his 
all againſt little or nothing. To extricate himſelf out of 
this difficulty, he had recourſe to bribery ; and with that 
view, he ſent private emiſſaries to offer a large ſum of 


money to the Daniſh general, with leave to plunder the 


country along the ſea-coaſt, provided he would go off 
befote winter was over. This negociation having ſuc- 
c.ded to his with, Oſborn retired in the beginning of 
the ſpring, for which he was ſeverely puniſhed by the 
king, his brother. The Danes being gone, William 

e city, which 


the command of earl Waltheoff, who, by his courage 
and conduct, rendered the ſiege ſo long and difficult, 
that the king began to deſpair of being able 3 
through with it, when the want of proviſions obliged the 


beſieged to capitulate. How exaſperated ſoever the 


king might be, he readily granted honourable terms to 
this brave governor, whoſe valour he had ſo oſten ad- 


mired during the ſiege. He was not ſatisfied with 
ſowing him this mark of his eſteem, but gave him in 


marriage his own niece, daughter to the counteſs of 


. Albemarle, Some time after he made him alſo carl of 


Vp 


certain William had an eye to nothi 


ſame ſovereign power as the 


See Rapin, book vr. 
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Northampton and Huntingdon, and. afterwards of 
Northumberland. He received likewiſe into favour, 
earl Coſpatriek but he puniſhed ſeverely the reſt of the 
ofhcers and ſoldiers of the garriſon, and laid a heavy 
fine upon the citizens of Tork. As ſoon as the ſiege 
was over, and the ki 
venged on the Northumbrians, he ravaged their country 
in ſo mercileſs a manner, that for ſixty miles together, 
between York and Durham, he did not leave a ſingle 
houſe ſtanding. He ſpared not even the churches, and 
other public edifices. This was done, fays Rapin, 
merely to glut his revenge, and ſtrike a terror into the 
reſt of the kingdom. It is impoſlible, according to hiſ- 
torians, fully to repreſent the miſcries of the northern 
counties. The lands lying untilled, and the houſes be- 
ing deſtroyed, people died in heaps, after having endea- 
voured to prolong their wretched lives by eating of the 
21" _ unclean animals, and ſometimes even human 

eſh “. 8 
The calling in of the Danes to the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, thoroughly conyinced the king, that he ſhould 
never be in peaccable poſſeſſion of the crown, till he had 
entirely put it out of their power to execute the plots 
they ſhquld form againſt him. This made him reſolve 
to humble all thoſe who had any intereſt with the people, 
ſo that. they ſhould not be able to make head againſt 
him. It is true, many innocent perſons, were to ſuffer 
in the. execution of this ſcheme. But at that time, it is 

thing but his own ſecu- 
rity, without troubling himſelf whether the means he 
made uſe of were conſiſtent with juſtice, To accompliſh 


his deſign, he ſuddenly remoyed the Engliſh from ſuch 


poſts, as gave them any power over their countrymen. 
After which he ſeized upon all the baronies, and all the 


fiefs of the crown in general, and diſtributed them among 


the Normans, and other foreigners, who had followed 
him into England. As the latter were not ſo many in 
number as thoſe that were deprived of their eſtates, he 


. 


was obliged to load them, with benefits, in order to take 


all the crown-lands out of the hands of the Engliſh. We 


may be ſatisfied by the following inſtances, how profuſe 
the king was in his diſtributions. Robert, his brother 
by the mother's ſide, had for his ſhare the earldom of 
Cornwall, where he had two hundred and eighty-eight 
manors, beſides five hundred and fiſty-eight, which he 
was in poſſeſſion of in other counties. Odo, biſhop of 
Bayeux, his other brother, was made earl palatine of 
Kent, and high juſticiary of England. This prelate had 
one hundred and eighty fiefs in Kent alone, and two 
hundred and fifty-five in ſeveral other places. William 
Fitz-Oſbern was rewarded with the whole earldom of 
Hereford. Hugh Lupus, the king's ſiſter's ſon, was 
preſented by his uncle with the county palatine of Cheſ- 
ter, with all the royal prerogatives, to hold it with the 
ing himſelf held his crown. 
Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, the king's ſon-in- 
law, had all earl Morcar's eſtate, with the ſame privi- 
leges as were grated to the earl of Cheſter. Roger de 
Montgomery had firſt Arundel and Chicheſter, and af- 
terwards Shropſhire. Walter Giffard had Bucking- 


hamſhire; and William Warren, the county of Surrey. 


Eudes, earl of Blois, was put in poſſeſſion of the lord- 
ſhip of Holderneſs. Ralph de Guader, a Briton, was 
made earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord of Norwich. 
Henry de Ferrars had Tutbury-Caſtle. William, biſhop 
of Conſtance, was poſſeſſed of two hundred and eighty 
fiefs, which he left at his death to Robert Mowbray, his 
nephew. As to reckon up all the donations the king 
granted to the foreigners at the expence of the Engliſh, 
would require a volume, thoſe few above-mentioned are 
ſufficient to make appear, that the king's aim in theſe 
laviſh proceedings, was ſolely to deprive the Engliſh of 
their eſtates. This year, 1070, therefore, is a memo- 
rable epocha, when, to ſpeak in the language of the hiſ- 
torians, England was delivered into the hands of to- 


reigners. One may eaſily gueſs that the lords, to whom 


the king had diſtributed ſo many eſtates, ſuffered none 
to hold of them but thoſe of their own nation. * 
| | ugly. 


king found it in his power to be re- 


land inſtead of the Saxon names. 
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ingly, from that time, we hear no more of ealdormans, 
or thanes, but of counts, or earls, viſcounts, barons, 


vavaſſors, and other titles taken from the Norman or 


French tongue, which began to be introduced into Eng- 
So that it may be 
truly ſaid, England became Norman. From the fo- 
reigners, who were then put in poſſeſſion of theſe eſtates, 
are deſcended a great part of the moſt eminent families 
this day in the kingdom. | 
The Engliſh nobility were not the only ſufferers by 
theſe proccedings of the Conqueror. ' The clergy had 
ſcarce any better quarter. The Saxon kings had grant- 
ed to ſeveral bifhops and abbots, fees exempted from all 
military ſervice, denouncing in their charters impreca- 
tions againſt ſuch of their ſucceſſors as ſhould dare to 
violate theſe privileges. But William, not being in the 
number of thoſe princes, who look upon what their pre- 
deceſſors have ſettled as unalterable, cancelled all theſe 
immunities. Church-lands, as well as the. reſt, were 
obliged to find, in time of war, a certain number of 


horſemen, notwithſtanding the clauſes in their ancient 


charters to the contrary. Such of the clergy as refuſed 
to comply, only gave the king what he wanted, a pre- 
tence to turn them out, in order to place foreigners in 
their room. Moreover, he quartered upon the mo- 
naſteries, almoſt all his troops, and obliged the monks 
to find them in neceſſaries. By this act of injuſtice, he 
kept his army without any charge, and had ſpies in all 
the religious houſes who had an eye over the actions of 
the monks. ' | ; 
King William had been informed, that ſeveral per- 
ſons had lodged their money and plate in the monaſte- 
ries ; whereupon he ordered all the religious houſes to 


be ſearched, and every thing of value to be carried off, 


on pretence it belonged to the rebels. Some hiſtorians 
affirm, that he did not ſpare the ſhrines of the ſaints and 
the conſecrated veſſels, but all were ſeized by his myr- 
midons. The great credit of the biſhops, and abbots 


ſtill making him uneaſy, he reſolved to deprive thoſe 
whom he moſt ſuſpected. The better to colour his pro- 
ceedings, he ſent for two legates from Rome, who con- 


vened a council at Weſtminſter, where every thing 
went to his mind. Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was degraded for having intruded into the fee, Robert, 


his predeceſſor, not having been canonically depoſed. . 


The ſame council alſo depoſed” Agelmar, biſhop of 


EFaſt-Anglia, who reſided then at Helmham; Algeric, 


biſhop of Durham, and ſome others, whom the king 


did not like, fell likewiſe a ſacrifice to his jealouſy. ' As 


for others,” againſt whom the council had nothing to al- 
ledge, the king, by his ſole authority, baniſhed ſome the 


D 


kingdom, and threw the reſt into priſon, without giving 
any other reaſon but his good pleaſure. Aſter he had 
thus got rid of all thoſe that gave him any uneaſineſs, he 
put in their room Normans or other foreigners, for all 
were acceptable but Engliſh. He promoted Lanfranc, 


an Italian, -who was abbot of a monaſtery at Caen, to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, and Thomas, a canon 
of Bayeux, to that of York. Three of his chaplains 


were made bifhops of Wincheſter, Helmham, and 
Selſey; and Norman abbots were placed in the monaſ- 


teries the Engliſh were ejected from. 
Thus the king let the Engliſh ſee, by his whole con- 


duct, that his deſign was to reduce them fo low, as to 


put it out of their power ever to riſe againſt him: but 


ſome of the principal among them thought the preſent a 
good opportunity to make a vigorous attempt to pre- 


vent their utter ruin. Fretheric, abbot of St. Alban's, 
was one of the moſt forward to inſpire his countrymen 
with this refolution ; and by the means of his intereſt and 


riches it was, that a freſh plot was laid to drive the king 
and the Normans out of the kingdom. Matters were 
carried on with that ſecrecy, that the conſpirators on a 
ſudden drew an army together, before the king had any 
notice bf their proceedings. This army being grown 
very numerous in a few days, the abbot of St. Alban's 
ſent for Edgar Atheling out of Scotland, and put him. 
at the head of the malecontents, who acknowledged 


8 


— 


avoid the 
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him for their king, and had him proclaimed in all the 
places they were maſters of. This bold enterprize 
made the king extremely uneaſy, who lived in a con. 
ſtant dread, that ſome ſudden revolution would deprive 
him of the fruits of all his labours. He communicateg 
his thoughts to Lanfranc, the new archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, who adviſed him to deal more gently with the 
Engliſh. He even gave him to underſtand, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to enter into a negociation with the 
revolters, leſt the flame, which was already kindled 
might ſpread over the whole kingdom. The king took 
his advice, and after he had made a great many fair pro- 
miſes, he found the means to get the leaders to come. 
to a conference at Berkhamſtead, where they met the 
king. He calmhy heard all their complaints, and pro- 
miſed to redreſs their grievances. - He even ſwore on 
the Holy Evangeliſts, that he would eſtabliſh the ancient 
laws of the realm, which went under the name of Edward 
his benefactor. This condeſcenſion having pacified the 
malecontents, they returned to the army in order to 
diſmiſs their troops, believing they had no further occa- 
ſion for them. But nothing was farther from the king's 
thoughts, than the keeping his oath, which he looked 
upon as extorted. A itil after, he ordered a great 
number of thoſe that had taken. up arms againſt him to 
be apprehended, ſome of them he put to death, and 
others were baniſhed or ſent to priſon. © Hereupon 
Edgar fled into Scotland, and the reſt took refuge in 
Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. The abbot of St. 
Alban's retired to the Ile of Ely, where he died with 
regret. When the king heard of the abbot's death, he 
ſeized upon the monaſtery, and took all that was valu- 
able from its ſacred walls, and would have utterly de. 
ſtroyed it, if Lanfranc had not prevailed upon him to 
deſiſt from his deſign.”  *©- 15 8 
The ſeverity which the king ſhewed to the malecon- 
tents, vanouſly wrought on the minds of the Engliſh. 
Some, terrified by it, reſolved to endure all things, for 
fear of making matters worſe by fruitleſs attempts. 
Others, not ſo paſſive, determined to run all riſks to free 
themſelves from a yoke they could no longer bear. 
Theſe laft, in 1071, retired to the Ifle of Ely, where 
was a rich monaſtery, the abbot whereof was their friend. 
But this was not the only reaſon that induced them to go 
thither. - This place, called an iſle from its being ſur- 
rounded with a moraſs, was very ſtrong, and ſeemed 
proper to ſhelter them from the king's deſigns upon 
them, when they ſhould have got together a ſufficient 
number of men to defend it. Edwin and Morcar choſe 
to join them, being very ſenſible, they ſhould be made 
the firſt ſacrifice to the king's ſuſpicions, and not daring 
to truſt to his promiſes ' any longer. Some time after, 
Edwin having reſolved to go into Scotland, where he 
thought he might be more ſerviceable to his party, was 
murdered on the road by his own men. Morcar, his 
brother, found in the iſle of Ely a great many perſons 
of quality, with Egelrick and Walter, biſhops of Dur- 
ham and Hereford, all reſolutely bent to oppoſe. to their 
utmoſt, the deſpotic power the king aſſumed to himſel. 
Their number being conſiderably encreafed by multi- 
tudes of malecontents flocking to them, they choſe for 
their leader Hereward, nephew to the biſhop of Peter- 
borough, who was eſteemed the braveſt and beſt ſoldier 
in the kingdom. He had been baniſhed in the reign of 
king Edward, for ſome outrages he had committed in 
his neighbourhood, and had retired into Flanders, where 
his valour had gained him great reputation, and raiſed 
him to eminent poſts. The death of his father obliging 
him to return into England, he found his eſtate given 
away to a Norman. He demanded the reſtitution of u, 
but not being able to obtain it by a legal proceſs, he 
drove out the foreigner by force, and took poſſeſſion. 
This was preciſely at the time, when coming to Ely to 
king's reſentment, he was choſen general by 
the malecontents. As his reputation was very great, 
and as thoſe, who ſhowed Er of courage and reſolu- 
tion, were as formidable to the king, as thoſe who durlt 


not reſiſt him were deſpicable, he created in the ayes. 
gr 
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not being able to withſtand the clamours of the monks, 
ught the means to recover their eſtates again. With 
this view he privately inted the king, that he would 
put him in poſſeſſion of the Ile of Ely, with all thoſe that 
were in it, and pay him a thouſand marks, on condition, 
the lands that were ſeized were reſtored to the monaſtery. 
This offer was gladly accepted of, and the abbot per- 
formed his : but hiſtorians have not 
us with the manner of his proceedure in this un- 
dertaking. However that be, the malecontents were 
by the abbor's treachery, to ſubmit to the 
king's mercy. Hereward alone eſcaped, having forced 


in different priſons. Among theſe 
kſt were earl Morcar, with Egelric, biſhop of Durham, 
who havi r 
was ſent to A where he was ſtarved to 


] 
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had ſtipulated for, its wanting only a 
for whom they were obliged to find all neceffanes. 
During the time the king was taken up in 
Ely, Malcolm continued his ravages in the 
I barbarity very unworthy a Chriſtian prince, i 
fuch, as the Engliſh hiſtorians have defcribed it. | 
tell us, the Scotch ripped up the bellies of women with 
child, cut the throats of the old men, and toſſed young 
children into the air, 
their fwords. But, in all appearance, theſe things have 
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Engliſh ſlaves that were carried into Scotland, where, it 
is faid, there was not a houſe but had one. Coſpatrick, 
who was then governor of Northumberland, not being 
Rrong enough to make head againſt the king of Scot- 


„made an incurſion into Cumberland, where he 


j an | 
revenged on the Scots, the calamiries their 
on 


the Engliſh. This expedition exaſpe- 
rated the king of 1 who took occaſion from 
carry or his ravages the more furiouſly in 
Northumberland. William could not bear theſc inſults : 
but the affair of Ely ſeeming to him of the greater im- 
portance, he was willing to ſee it over. As ſoon as it 
was ended, he matched into Galloway, in 1072, where - 
he only fatigued his army to little purpoſe. Malcolm, 
who was retired into Scotland, endeavoured to prolong 
the war, in hopes ſome new troubles, of which he might 
take the advantage, would unexpectedly ariſe in Eng- 
land. The fame reaſon obliged William to put an end 
to it as ſoon as poſſible. The readieſt way to do this, 
he thought, was to follow the Scots into the heart of their 
country, that the dread of a battle, which to them might 
prove fatal, might compel them to come to 
terms. This reſolution ſucceeded as he expected, Mal- 
colm, who was unwilling to hazard a in his own 
kingdom, having propoſed to accommodate matters by 
a treaty, he was of opinion, he ought not to be in the 
leaſt ſuſpence whether he ſhould an end to a war, 
which the circumſtances of his affairs made him look 
as extremely dangerous. 
— were determined * by the , and Mal- 
colm did him Some Engliſh writers + pretend, 
this homage was done for all Scotland ; but the Scotch 
affirm, it was only for Cumberland. And indeed that 
is moſt likely, ſince there is no probability that Mal- 
colm, who had not reccived the leaſt check, ſhould 
ſtoop ſo low as to do homage for his whole kingdom. 
Malcolm gave all the Engliſh refugees a good recep- 
tion, ſo-that great numbers of them retired into his do- 
minions, where ſome of them procured ſettlements, 
which obliged them to continue there. From theſe are 
derived ſeveral conſiderable families at this day in Scot- 
land. Some aſſert, that the Engliſh carried thither their 
language, with the titles of duke, earl, and baron; but 
Buchanan affirms, they were in uſe there before that 


time. A the chief of the refugees was carl Coſ- 
patrick, who had been deprived of his ent, un- 
der of his having a hand in the death of Cumin, 


though he had, aſter that, done the king very ſignal ſer- 

vices. He was ſucceeded by earl Waltheoff, the only 

Engliſh lord, for whom William had any kindneſs lefr. 

Bur he did not keep long in the king's favour, for which 

he was principally indebted to his wife, who was the 
s niece. 

The French having afforded William ſufficient time 
to ſettle himſelf on the throne of England, without giv- 
ing him the leaſt moleſtation, he was in hopes, ſince they 
had not taken the advantage of the late troubles. in Eng- 
land, they would be ſtill leſs inclined to diſturb him, 
after his having entirely brought his Engliſh ſubjects 
under. But Philip's jealouſy reviving, he reſolved, in 
the year 1073, to attack Normandy ; which he actually 
invaded. H William went over with an army 

ing of iſh, not daring to carry his 
. hg LL 
he retook Mans, and all the province of Maine, which 
had lately revolted, the Engliſh taking a pride in faith- 
fully ſerving him in Normandy, whilſt in England he 
treated them with great rigour. Philip not meeting 
with the ſucceſs he expected, ſoon grew weary of the 
war, and put an end to it, by concluding. a peace with 
the king of England. Soon after this treaty, prince 
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the future, to ſerve as a boundary to the two kingdoms, the 

remains of which croſs are ſtill to be ſeen. Tindal. 
+ Hollingſhed, and other modern authors. Ingulf ſays, 
only Malcolm did homage, without telling us for what. 
| 2 SK; 
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Edgar, 


The bounds of the two | 
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who havi _— Y 
ductd to a ſhameful ſervitude. As tor 


Eagſih, who, after the 
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with pleaſure, they openly 


worthy of honour to be governed by a baſtard 
—— — the two crowns he was in poſſeſſion of 


flecting on the conſequences. The day after, when his 
drunkenneſs was abated, he imagined, that inſtead of 
freeing the Engliſh from oppreſſion, they ſhould plunge 

having 
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Some aſſert, that the P 

tide 

dition, on which 

the P advice, ſerour; apd havin arrived in Normandy, threw 
tary grant at the king's who recet im graciouſly, 
church of Rome by Ina and his imprudence, after. he had been in- 
Mercia. relating to the tranſaction of the 
they became the King reſolved to go over to Eng- 
having no i land, that he might allay the trouble his abſence had oc- 
the numtio, His preſence was not neceſſary; 

his ſword, an: piracy was ſhfled almoſt in its birth, by the vigilance 
any perſan bvang, 

nuntio's daring 10 

wherein he forbad 
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„ as the moſt confiderable of the Norman 
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lity, and the reſt earl Wakheoff. As they knew 
the King's temper, they had at the ame time formed a 


to Wincheſter, publicly beheaded, and buried under 
the ſcaffold... It is faid,. that his riches were the prin- 


cipal occaſion of his death, the king having a longing 
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On this cr, king Wa addreffed the following | promiſe of my on, nor can I find, that any of: my predeceſ- 
ſpirited lerter 10 the Pope - 1 8 | nay Ben. erformed. it to yours. As fore — 
«Ts the moſt cxceicent of the holy church, Gregory's have been Red in a. very bad manner for almoſt three 
| Wikiam, by che grace of God, king of the Engliſh and * | years, during my abſence in France: but now. that I am. 
- [of the Normans, witherh beads in fiendfeip. © the blefling of God, returned to my kingdom, I hare 
ſent, by the nuntio above-mentioned, what is already collected: 
and ſhall take care, that the reſidue be remitted fo as con- 
venience will allow, by the Hanes of -Lanfranc, our truſty 
archbiſhop. Pray for us, and for the good eſtate of our king- 
dom, that we haye loved your predeceſſors, and do de. 
fire ſincerely 10 Jove, and obediently to bear you, Above al 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 103 
| was commiſſioned to bring the Scots to reaſon, who 
did nothing remarkable in this expedition, except 

the founding the town of Newcaſtle wm Tye, in the 


ame place where the abbey of Monkceſter ſtood, 


hamſclf ſome amends for the dnckes he had bees it in 
rang it, turned his arms againſt Wales, in order to 
chaſtiſe the Welſh for ſome incurſions they had made 
mto his dominions. The Welſh princes, finding they 
were in no condition to withſtand him, voluntarily ſub- 
muted, and obliged themſelves to pay an annual tribute 
to the crown of England. CS att 
About this time William built the Tower of London, 
the better to ſecure the city in obedience, whoſe fidelity 
he had all along ſuſpected. Some pretend this citadel 
was founded by Julius Cæſar; but it would be difficuk 
to prove that Cæſar was ever at London, and more fo, 


there had been any truth in it. . 


The peace with Scotland, and . ſubmiſſion of the 
Welſh, introduced a ſtate of tranquillity, which laſted 
fome- years; and the king took this opportunity to put 
in order the affairs of the kingdom. Ever ſince his 
acceſſion to the crown, had been in extreme - 
confuſion, by reaſon of divers alterations, as well in the 
government, as in the laws and methods of adminiſter- 

their ing juſtice ; but this confuſion was ſtill encreaſed with 
returned to England in 2076, where, during the reft of | regard to the of private perſons: The creditors 
that and the folowing year, noting remarkable hap- | imagined, that they who had been put in poſſeſſion of 


8 


were 
turned out, and accordingly to them did the debtors 
refer the creditors for their money. But the new poſ- 
ſeſſors refuſed to meddle with matters that were liable to 
maintained that the king had 
them the lands free from all demands. Be- 
ings at law among the Normans being 
thoſe among the Engliſh, they were at a 
how to go to work, the king not having as yet de- 
termined any thing upon that head. If he had made 
it was only with a view to his own ad- 
vantage, and in fuch cafes wherein his intereſt might be 
concerned. As for private perſons, it does not appear 
that hitherto he had given himſelf much trouble about 
them. Ir is true, indeed, they who have made it their 
buſineſs to cry up all his actions, remark the ſtrict juſ- 
nice that was exerciſed in his reign, as.an argument of 
fon an cncmy his affection for his ſubjects. But this proof is not ſo 
w ſtrong as they imagine, ſince this ſtrictneſs turned no 
Eis to the king's than to the people's advantage, ſeeing 
the ſuffering crimes to go unpuniſhed tends greatly to 
the prejudice of the ſupreme authority. Beſides, 
offences, for the moſt part, being puniſhable then by 
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aſſaulted him, pecumiry fines, all the profit accrued to the king, who 
ed him with his lance. had deprived the earls, barons, and biſhops of the ſhare 
of — kfe, if they enjoyed under the Saxon kings. However this 
known him by be, fays Kapin, it. cannot be denied but William's 


reigning paſſion was a greedy deſire to heap up niches. 
He was never weary with inventing the means to gratify 
has covetous temper. We have already ſeen how much 
he wmpovenined the Engliſh ; but in this he acted as 
much or more for the advantage of the Normans and 
other foreigners than for his own. He therefore judged 
it reaſonable that the open who were proprietors of 
eſtates in England, ſhould be liable to the ſame impoſi- 
tions as the Engliſh. But that he might proceed in due 
proportion, he had a mind to know the value of every 
private perſon's eſtate. To this end, he ordered an 
exact furvey to be taken of the lands, goods, and chat- 
tels of all his ſubjects. This ſurvey contained the 
number of acres in each man's eſtate, what he was 
obliged to pay in the Saxon reigns, and how much he 
had been taxed of late years ſince the revolution. 
Moreover, what ſtock each had of horles, 2 
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to pay the debts of thoſe that were 
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ſheep, &c. how much ready money in his houſe, what court of their own. His pretence for fo doing was tha 
he owed, and what was owing to him. All this was intermixed with the 
ſet down in great order in a , called Domeſday 


Book, This general regiſter, which fome term the 
Great Terror of England, was put in the Exchequer, 
2 to be conſulted occaſionally ; that 
is to ſay, as Polydore Vergil expreſſes it, 
had a mind to know 22 much more 
might ſtill fleece the Engliſh flocks. The ſtrict 
the king gave to take this furvey with all poſlible 
neſs, executed, the commuſſioners, as 
7 ing great reaſon to dread an 
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ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. This monarch, looking 
upon. England as a conquered country, umagined 
was the great proprietor of all the in the ky 
and that the vanquiſhed were to deem what he was 
pleaſed to leave, as a ſignal favour. Accordingly, 


raiſed large revenues ; ſo that they amounted 


ſum, according. to a moderate computation, - is 
now to five millions. Beſides theſe ſettled revenues, 
received a great many fines, which were very 
in thoſe days. But what is further remarkable i 
matter, is, he 5m ocly wrmpaagy Zong 
aying the army that was kept on 

ion of the lands taken i 
taken care to charge them with the mai 


to accept of their eſtates upon that condition, 
they were indebted ſolely to his liberality for 
they not having any right to them. By this 
there ſubſiſted, without any manner of charge 
ſixty thouſand men, ready to march upon 
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to commit many unjuſt properly 


diſtinguiſh him, ſays Rapin, from many Princes, 


who look as the oppreſ- 
moſt capi pardon to ſhow, they did 
the killing of a man than of a ſtag. The 185 were reduced ex- 
e ede e n wean filem whilſt they 
in 1079, by diſpeopling the country for above thirty ir fpoik: A ſingle 
miles in compaſs, demoliſhing the churches and houſes pu- 
to make a foreſt for the habitation of wild beaſts +, king, 


an act very unworthy of a king. According to 
Matt. Paris he made no recompence to the owners of 
the lands or houſes thus deſtroy This tract of land, Þ hi 
— — termed the New- v 
oreſt. in pong | 

The king's fondneſs for Normandy cauſed him to 
endeavour to aboliſh the Saxon Laws, and cſtabliſh the 
Norman in their room. Finding a total alteration of 
the laws likely to create diſturbances, under the pretext 
af reviſing them, he made ſeveral innovations both in 


* ® This ſurvey was begun in the fourteenth, and finiſhed in 
the twentieth year of his reign, the king having ſent as c- 
miſſioners ſome of the greateſt earls or biſhops, by the 
verdict or p -ſentment of juries, or certain perſons fworn in 
every county and hundred, noted down the particulars 


the 

above-mentioned, according to the value in the time 
Edward, exprefled in Domeſday-Book by T. R. 
Tempore Regis Edward:. As this ſurvey was chiefly i 
272 the King a true account of his own lands or 
and alſo what was held by the tenants in chief 
crown, in every county the king”s name is firſt 

then all the great men in order that held in chief. 
land, except Weſtmoreland, - Cumberland, and No 
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WILLIAM” THE "CONQUER OR. | as - 
main fac ame in ih ile. His ſtay chere brake all I of the truce. ITIſis prince, having afked one that was 


meelhgence)of | come from. Rouen, Whether the king of 
him vas, delivered yet of his great belly? | 

being informed ref che matter, ſery him word, that as 

ſoon as he ,wasup :again, he would come and offer in 

the church of Netre-Dame at Paris, ten thouſand 

lances by way of wax-lights . His words were. foon 

followed by. deeds ; for matching in the very boteeſt 
part of the ſunimer,cin 1087, he:ravaged the Vexia in 
a terrible manner, and then laid Hege to R 

was incenſed to thut degree, that aſter he had 

e reduced it to aſhes. : wi 


threw him into a fever, which interrupted his 
This was attended with anothet accident, no Icfs 
e or yon * I his feumn wo 
ouen, having a mind to leap a ditch an borſchack. 
he.: ſo. bruiſed. the rim of his belly againſt che poramel 
of the ſaddle, that the violence of che blow very 
much increaſed his fever. After this accident, not 
ing able to mount his horſe, he was carried in a- fazer 
to Rouen, where: his: diſorder increaſed: finding 
end ap h. he began ſeriouſly, to look back on A che 
paſt actions of his hie, and to view them in a diſſerem 
light from what her had hitherto. done. He ordered 
large ſums to be given to the poor and to the churches, 


particularly towards the rebuilding thoſe he had burnt an 


Mantes. He ſet; at liberty all the priſoners, 


becauſe he had ſworn never to releaſe him. However, 


he. was prevailed upon by the importunities of the 
biſhop's, friends. His diſtemper daily increafing, put 


him out of all hopes of recovery ;. and therefore order- 
ing his principal officers to ſtand round bis bed, in fine 
of his weakneſs; he made them a. 
S 


to God's diſpoſal; but if he could have his 
William, his ſecond ſon; ſhould wear it after hi 
In his will, which he made juſt before he died, he leit 
the duchy of Normandy to his eldeſt ſon Robert, not fo 
much out of affection, as becauſe he foreſaw great ob- 
ſtacles in the execution of his will ſhould he do other- 
wiſe. Henry, his third fon, had for his ſhare an n- 
nuity of five thouſand marks 1, wich all his mother's 
effects. This 1 — i 5 2 
3 his being Go il n 
ing told him, by a prophetic ſpirit, = he ſhould one 
day be king of England, and exceed his brother in 
glory and riches. But one can hardly believe, thar 
God ſhould communicate himſelf to a prince ſo 


fwy for km; but he was far from thinking fo: On a 
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fuiden be made * as he Was. „„ 3 

wiuck planty i. bough the, of g King had left his crown to 

And indeed, difpoſal, he, omitted nothing that. lay in his power 
= rr i make war upon to ſecure it tu his ſecond ſon. - He even wrote upon 


that head to Lanfranc-a- very preſſing letter, which he 
ordered his ſon William, even before his death, to 


(ut, Or8bl 


could have ſome Blood to wade through before he ſhould be 
able to take poſſeſom of the crown. With this view, con- 
trary to the orders of his father, he commanded that they 

might be ſtill confined. OT e OA 
+ Vitalis ſays, he left him only five thouſand marks in 
D d me 


money. ** 
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his eldeſt ſon, being 
lam in E 5 


ſome to make their court to Nobert, others to Wi 
Thus lived and died William l. firaamed the 

tard / and Conqueror, if this taſt title may be 

buted to him, which all hiſtorians do mt agrer n. They 
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body on bis pil- 


very 
ſome tell us, he was very much addicted to women in 
his youth ; whale others aſſert, that his Rttle inclination 
that way; gave occaſion of calling his manhood in queſ. 
tom. Some affirra, _ after he was married, heneye; 
gave his queen any cauſe t6: be jealous. Others 
us, he kept for his miſtreſs a — — 
whom Matilda cauſcd to be ham - ſtringed. Be this 23 


it will, after he was ſeated on the throne, of England, it 


is obſerved, hunting was his fole diverſion. His famijy 


tw had a Wicrena-gemot « 
And indeed, there is no l 
prived the iſh of their eſtates, he ſhould lxave them 
in the greateſt of their privileges. It is ſtill 
lek likely, that he would transfer this nght:over to fo. 
reigners:: fince he was at hiberty to grant them the Eng. 
liſh eſtates on what terms he pleaſed. Nom it is cer. 
tain, that his temper was fach, that he wouſd never vo- 
hancarily render himfclf dependant on his own ſubjects. 


| | However this be, if the Saxon Wirtena-gemor ſubſiſted 


in his reign; dne may at;leaſt-affirm, his authority was 
very much curtailed, and its nature very different from 
chat ĩt had been. There are hiſtorians, hQ mightily 
cry up dus prince clemency, on account of his being 
very ofen ſutisfied wich puniſhing the Engliſh rebels, by 
the confiſcatibn of their eſtates. It cannot be denied 


but what they: fay 35 true, wich regard to perſons of the 
firſt rank. 


except earl Waltheoff, who was 
Egelrick, biſhop” uf Durham, 
we do not find any of the 
put to death in-this reign. But 


beard him with the death of carl Wakbenff, as an action 
the moſt heinous, ſince he beheaded him ſor a crime he 
Win d by Matilcla, daughter to the carl of Flan- 
tons and ſive daughters. Robert was duke 
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b blefſcl Lady Mary; mother of God,” that ſhe, b) 
82 may recoficile/ me to ber dear ſpn, our 
lriſt.“ And with mes words, it is he 

his. foul into the hands f hie Creator. Vide Lite 

AA AT Miſcell. vol. 11. —_ 

2 N rendered -the funeral of this 
monarch. very Yemarkable. © Jult as they were going to lay him 
in dis grade, Aniſcim Fitz-Arttiur, a Norman gentleman, 

lace, claiming the 
grou 1 the deceaſed had 
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bu. | g him for it. Upon 
which. they were forced to ſtop: acrording to che laws of the 
Sountry, dn tet. c examine. into the validity of his preten- 
ous ; which, greving! well greupded, Henry was obliged 9 
make hin ſatsfacion, and then che Corps, was interred. 
n ne 1 I ba 21 78 Mind tech Yo tn 
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CHAP. I. 
WILLIAM II. Sizxauepv RUFUS. 


whoſe ſituation rendered them of the greateſt import- 
ance ; he alſo got poſſeſſion of the royal treaſury at Win- 


n Sagen del from a 


his uncle, biſhop of Bayeux, who was lately delivered 
out of priſon, was chiagrined at the power and favour of 
Lanfranc. He had harboured in his breaſt a ſecret ani- 
moſity againſt the archbiſhop, ever lince his adviſing the 
king to ſcize him, juſt as he was upon the point of de- 


Place the crown on the head of Rabert, who was lately 
returned to Normandy. He wanted not a to 
countenance his enterprize ; for Robert's birth-right fur- 
_— him with a plauſible one. As ſoon as he had re- 


2 8 1 | 
ny 4. book vi. but Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, 


for. The 


ived upon the inatter, he drew · into the plot ſome of 


Ys, that the name of the fifth was Agatha, who died 
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the principal Norman lords, in 1088. This ſtep being 
taken, and feveral more being gained over to his party, 
it was not difficult to perſuade the Engliſh-to partake of 
thar'{chemes. As they were deprived, for the moſt 
part, of their eſtates, they imagined the commotions 
would ultimately turn to their advantage. In order to 
confirm both iſh and Normans in the reſolution 
they had taken, Odo repreſented to them, that there 
was no hving happily under the government of a capri- 
cious and brutiſh prince, who had neither religion nor 
honeſty ; that they had reaſon to dread the worſt, if they 
gave him time to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne ; and 
therefore, if they delayed to take proper meaſures to 
ſcreen them from the evils that fat brooding over their 
heads, it would perhaps be too late, when they ſhould 
have an inclination to do at. He added, that juſtice it- 
ſelf required, that the crown ſhould be given to the firſt- 
born, to which he had a very lawful right, and of which 
he had not deſerved to be deprived. Theſe conſidera- 
tions were backed with aſſurances of the uprightneſs and 
generoſity of Robert. He ſet off his mild and gracious 


Adiſpoſition, which put them in hopes of enjoying under 


his government, the tranquillity they ſo earneſtly wiſhed 
Enghſh promiſed to do their utmoſt to help 
forward the deſign, provided Robert would exert him- 
ſelf hkewiſe, and bring over ſuccours from Normandy : 
— — Norman lords beſtirred themſelves ſo _— 

quickly gained over to their-party, almoſt all 
thoſe who had any intereſt wifi their — As 
ſoon as the biſhop was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of thoſe of 
his own nation, whom he judged much more capable of 
ſerving Robert than the Engliſh, he acquainted that prince, 
that nothing was wanting but his preſence with a body 
of Norman troops, to put him in poſſeſſion of the crown 
his brother had unjuſtly uſurped. As this news could 
not but be very agreeable to the duke, he was not long 
reſolving upon ſo advantageous a propoſal. But as his 
coffers did not contain a tufficiency to defray the ex- 
pences of ſo great an undertaking, he was under the ne- 
ceflity of borrowing a ſum of money of his brother 
Henry, and mortgaged to him the whole country of 
Cotentin for his ſecurity. This being done, he ſent his 
uncle word, he would not fail of coming to England 
with all expedition, and deſired him to get all things 
ready for the execution of their deſigns. 

As ſoon as the Norman lords received intelligence of - 
Robert's reſolution, they began to take up arms. The 
biſhop of Conſtance, with Mowbray his nephew, made 
themſelves maſters of Bath and Barkley-Caſtle, and for- 
afied Briſtol in order to make it their chief magazine. 
Roger Bigod, in Norfolk, and Hugh Grentmaiſnil, in 
Leiceſterſhire, ſeized upon ſeveral places. Roger de 
Montgomery, William biſhop of Durham, Bernard, 
of Newark, Roger Lacy, and Ralph Mortimer, ſecured 
Worceſterſhire. In a word, there was not a lord among 
the conſpirators but what fortified himſelf in ſome city. 
Had Robert come over at that time, in all likelihood he 
would have dethroned his brother. But his natural 
flothfulneſs, and the unneceſſary things 
his money upon, made him loſe that favourable oppor- 
tunity. On the contrary, William, who was of a quite 
different temper, omitted nothing to ſtifle the conſpiracy, 
whilſt bis brother's indolence afforded him time. The 
moſt effectual means, he made uſe of, was the gaining 
the Engliſh to his ſide, in which Lanfranc's intereſt was 
very ſerviceable. This prelate, who in the late reign, 
had behaved with a becoming deportment towards the 


Engliſh, uſed all his influence with them, to induce 


them to ſtand by the king at this critical moment. By 
his ſollicitations he brought back to their duty, ſuch as 
had already a hand in the conſpiracy, .and perſuaded the 
reſt to continue firm to the king. So that, in a very lit- 
tle time, William was enabled to ſend out a fleet, whilſt 
with an army of Engliſhmen, he marched, againſt Odo 


— — 


a virgin, but was betrothed to the king of Galicia. She died 
on her journey thither, before ſhe had joined her bridegroom. + 


2 | his. | 


he had laid out 
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ſieged ſtill making 


was manifeſtly their intereſt to 
other hand, he gave an inſtance of the 


king to keep all his promiſes ? 


of the rebels. The 


* he ſnut himſelf up in Pevenſey 


i pes he ſnould be able to hold out, till ſuch time as 
the duke of Normandy ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. 


But as he was more hot than and had for 
want of foreſight, even neglected to provide things ne- 


ceſſary for his defence, the caſtle was taken in a few 


days 55 the furious aſſaults of the king. eg: could ob- 
tain his on n no other terms, the getting 
Ne e . where the chief of the Norman 
lords had ſhut themſelves up, under the command of 
Euſtace, earl of Bou Io this ſe he was 
conducted to the gates of Rockeſter, where he pretended 
he was willing the governor ſhould deliver up the city. 
But Euſtace obſerving by his looks, that he did nor 


ſpeak from the bottom of his heart, detained him pri- 
ſoner, and ſo furniſhed him with a plauſible excuſe for 


the breach of his promiſe. William deſpairing of be- 
coming maſter of Rocheſter by the means of Odo, found 
himſelf obliged to lay ſiege to it. He was fix weeks 
before the town without making any progreſs, the be- 
ſo brave a defence, that he already 
began to think of abandoning the enterprize 3 when a 
contagious — which Küy ſwept off numbers of 
them, conſtrained them to come to a capitulation. It 
was no eaſy matter to agree upon the terms; at length, 
after a great many debates, the king granted them the 
liberty to march off with their horſes, without any hopes 

in. The 


of ever enjoying their eſtates and places again 


biſhop of Bayeux, being by this means reduced to a low 
ebb, retired to the duke of Normandy, who committed 
to him the adminiſtration of the affairs of the duchy. 
Robert, inſtead of aſſiſting his allies with forces pro- 
1 to the greatneſs of his enterprize, contented 
himſelf with ſending over a ſingle ſhip with ſome ſol- 
diers, who were all taken and dro TY xr! 

The king, having become maſter of Rocheſter, 
marched his army towards Durham, to chaſtife the 
biſhop, who was one of the rebels. As the garriſon at 
that place was of no great » the city ſoon ſur- 
rendered, and the biſhop, with all that had taken arms 
inſt the king were baniſhed. Thus this conſpiracy, 


which ſeemed to have ſo dangerous an aſpect, was 


cruſhed by the vigour and conduct of William, 


| who equally made uſe of prudence and force to bring 


the rebels to reaſon. He not only had over, by 
his addreſs, Montgomery, but alſo ſeveral other Nor- 
man lords, whoſe defection gave a great blow to Robert's 

By his ſecret emiſſaries, he had made them ſen- 


Party 
Able, that they were mightily in the wrong to act againſt 
bim: that ſeeing 


they held their eſtates by virtue of no 
uired the crown by, it 
by him. On the 
greateſt prudence 
in beginning with his uncle's deſtruction, who was the 


ether right, but what he had 


author of the conſpiracy. | 


The Engliſh who had ſhowed themſelves ready to aſ- 
ſiſt him in his neceſſity, expected to be rewarded in 
proportion to their ſervices. But it was not long before 
they perceived, they flattered themſelves wah vain 
hopes. Whilſt he ſtood. in need of their aſſiſtance, he 


gave them fair words: but as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf well 


ſettled on the throne, he forgot his iſes. He even 


began to oppreſa them with ſeveral impoſitions; in 


which he ſhowed ſtill leſs moderation than the late king. 
He was gently admoniſhed of theſe ings by 
Lanfranc, who could not forbear putting him in mind of 
what he had promiſed.  Hereupon William was ex- 
tremely offended, and aſked him, in an angry 
with an oath, '« Whether he thought it poſſible for a 


archbiſhop's favour with the king 


diſgrace was of no long continuance; as he died ſhortly 
of the moſt * 
- worthy -prelates- that had been promoted to the ſee. of 


alter, lamented by both nations, as one 
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his uncle, hom He juſtly looked upon as the ringleader 
. prelate had fortified himſelf in 
Kent, and had made hamſelf maſter of Rocheſter and 


Pevenſey. As ſoon as he was informed of the king's 
| where he was 


Canterbury, ever ſince the converſion of. the Saxo 
Chriſtiani ty % fi % 
Whilſt Lanfranc was alve and at court, the preſenet 
of ſo venerable a man was ſome check to the king 
vicious inclinations z' but as ſoon as that prelate wa 
dead, he threw off all reſtraint. Hie was avariciou 
without frugality: covetous and prodigal at the ſame 
time, continually ſcraping up money without ever fill. 
ing his coffers, he was always under a neceſſity 
inventing new ways and means to raiſe money. One 
of his methods, never before practiſed in England, w 
to ſeize upon the vacant benefices. He was not ſatis. 
fied with -having the firſt fruits, but appropriated the 
whole profits to himſelf for ſeveral years together with. 
out filling them; and after he had carried off 
ing that was convertible into money, he ſold 
them ſo pi to ſuch as bid higheſt, without 
troubling himſelf about their merit or capacity. A, 
ſoon as the archbiſhopric of Canterbury was vacant 
by Lanfranc's death, he ſeized upon the. temporalities, 
and kept them in his hands four years. He did the 
ſame with the biſhovric of Lincoln, and all others that 
became void in his reign. Theſe proceedings ores. 
ſioned loud clamours among the cletgy ;. but the king 
paid no attention to their diſſatisfaction. It was in 
vain that they carried their complaints to the pope; the 
court of Rome not being in a condition to intermeddle 
in this affair, The church was rent by a ſchiſm, wherein 
was not as yet engaged: beſides: Urban II. to 
whom the Engliſh clergy made application, was then 
taken up with projecting the recovery of the Holy. 
Land, in which enterprize he had formed a deſign of 
engaging all the princes of Chriſtendom. It was not 
poſſible, therefore, for the pope, nor conſiſtent with 
his intereſt, to find the leaſt fault with William at ſuch a 


juncture | 


The king of England having made extraordinary 
preparations for war, the deſign of which Robert never 
ſuſpected, he made a deſcent in Normandy; in 1090. 
He quickly became maſter of St. Valeri, Albemarle, 
and ſome other places, whilſt Robert was unprovided 
— oppoſe my powerful 3 The -neceſlity the 

e was in of applying to a forei power, obliged 
him to implore ham ar," of Pry ne of France, 
who came in perſon to his aſſiſtance; but he was not 
much the better for theſe ſuccours. William found 
the means to make Philip his friend, who retired with- 
out effecting any thing, leaving Robert expoſed, as be- 
fore, to the inſults of his brother. By the retreat of the 
«ing ——— the per ir were in a worſe con- 

ition ever, for having depended upon his aid, he 
r — William took from him 
ſeveral other places, and bribed ſome of the burꝑhers of 
Rouen, who promiſed to deliver up the metropolis of 
Normandy into his hands. In the interim, Robert was 
reduced to neceſſities; he had nothing to depend 
upon, but the aſſiſtance of Henry his youngeſt brother: 
but he had ſcarce any reaſon to expect any favour from 
him. Henry was exaſperated againſt the duke for hav- 


ing taken poſſeſſion of Cotentin, without paying the debt 


he had contracted with him, and was preparing to do 
himſelf juſtice by ſorce of arms. Nevertheleſs, upon 
Robert's promiſing to make him ſatisfaction, as ſoon 3s 
war was over, he dropped his deſign, and even 
his cauſe. His aſſiſtance came very ſeaſonably, 

to extricate the duke out of his danger. Henry having 
been informed of the plot that was contriving at Rouen, 
ſuddenly. entered the city, and ſeizing Conon, the chief 
of the conſpirators, he threw him headlong from a tower. 
By this bold ſtroke, he quaſhed the conſpiracy, which 
had it ſucceeded, would have oceaſioned to Robert the 
loſs of his capital, and, in all probability, of his whole 
The union of the two brothers, and the ill ſucceſs of 
the plot at Rouen, puta ſtop to William's progreſs, who 
qui after, in 1091, was obliged to conclude a peace 
wich the duke. The articles of the treaty were, that 
Robert ſhoul deliver up to the king the country of er 
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andetowns of Feſcamp and Cherburgh, with all the 
laces he was in poſſeſſion of on the coaſt of Normandy. 
William, for his part, obliged himſelf to aſſiſt him in 


reducing to obedience the province of Maine which had 


revolted, to reſtore to the Normans all their confiſcated 
eſtates in England, and to grant ſome certain fiefs to his 
brother in the ſame kingdom. Laitly, it was agreed, 
that if either of the two brothers died without heirs, the 
farvivor ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions. This 
treaty Was folemnly ſworn to by twelve barons on each 
fide, and the brothers ſeemed thoroughly reconciled. 
Henry was not ſo well pleaſed with the treaty as his 
brothers were, becauſe he was not taken notice of; and, 
beſides, he found that Robert was not diſpoſed to keep 
his word with him. Incenſed at this treatment, he 
thought it lawful to right himſelf by ſome other means, 
and on a ſudden ſurprized St. Michael's Mount“. This 
unexpected tranſaction diſconcerted Robert, who being 
unwilling to leave a place of that importance in the 
hands of his brother, deſired William's aſſiſtance to re- 
take it. Though William had no concern in this affair, 
he readily joined Robert in beſieging, or rather blocking 
up this place. Whilſt the two brothers lay before St. 
Michael's Mount, William, as he was riding alone at 
ſome diſtance from the camp, ſaw two horſemen coming 
from the mount. As he was naturally of an impetuous 
temper, he rode up to them, in order to try to take one of 
them priſo er, that he might be informed of the ſtate of 
the place. The ſoldiers, finding they had to deal with 
a ſingle perſon only, defended themſelves, and at the 
firſt encounter killed his horfe under him, which fell up- 
on him in ſuch a manner as he could not get up. This 
accident would have coſt him his life, if, the moment one 
of the ſokdiers was going to diſpatch him, he had not cried 
out, Hold, raſcal, I am the king of England.” Upon 
which, they were ſtruck with fear and reſpect, and hav- 
ing helped him up, they gave him one of their horſes. 
He nimbly vaulted into the ſaddle, and then addreſſing 


himſelf to him that had diſmounted him, Come,“ ſaid 


he to him, * thou ſhalt be my ſoldier for the future, and 
« ſhalt enjoy the reward of thy valour.” Henry, by 
holding out, was greatly diſtreſſed for want of water ; 
and as he was acquainted with Robert's good-nature, 
he did not deſpair of ſome relief from that quarter, by 
repreſenting to him, that it would be more glorious to 
fubdue him by arms, than by thirſt. Robert ſent him 
immediately a tun of wine, and permitted him to fetch 
as much water as he ſtood in need of. William up- 
braided him as guilty of folly in acting thus; when 
Robert replied, < What, is the quarrel between us and 
* our brother of that importance, that we ſhould deſire 
© he ſhould die with thirſt ? We may have occaſion for 
© a brother hereafter : but where ſhall we find another 
e when we have deſtroyed this?“ But William, not at 
all pleaſed with this generous act, which to him ſeemed 
very ill- timed, quitted the ſiege, and returned to Eng- 
land. Robert, however, perſiſted to carry on the ſiege, 
till he cauſed his brother to ſurrender upon terms. 
Henry having liberty to go where he pleaſed, wandered 
up and down for ſome time without any fixed abode, 
attended only by a chaplain, and three or four domeſtic 


ſervants. 


Robert, about this time, baniſhed Edgar Atheling 
out of Normandy, and William forbade him ever return- 
ing into England. The cauſe of his diſgrace is altoge- 
ther unknown; it is barely aſſerted, that he retired into 
Scotland, his only refuge in his misfortunes. 

During the time William was in Normandy, Malcolm 
Macmoir, king of Scotland, had taken the advantage 
of his abſence, -to make an incurſion into Northumber- 


— 
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* St. Michael's Mount is at preſent a ſmall town, with an 
ey and fortreſs. It is ſeated on the rock 'Tumba, near 
which is the rock Tumbella, on the confines of Brittany. 
t There is a book written on this ſubje& by Sir Edward 
Stradling, or Sir Edward Manſel, (for it is aſcribed to both) 
N 72 have the names of the twelve knights, among 
O. 
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land, whence he carried off a great booty. The northern 
people were much diſguſted at the king's ſtaying beyond 
ſea, while his frontiers were being plundered by foreigners. 
As ſoon as he returned, he made great preparations to 
be revenged of the king of Scotland; but fearing 
Robert, his brother, who had taken St. Michael's Mount, 
would ſeize upon his caſtles in Normandy in his ab- 
ſence, he deſired him to join him. He pretended, that 
his valour and experience were neceſſary to put an ho- 
ourable end to the war ; but to engage him by a more 
powerful motive, he promiſed, as ſoon as the affair was 
over, he would punctually perform his part of their late 

Robert being prevailed upon, came over into 
England, and accompanied him to Scotland. The ſuc- 
ceſs of this war did not anſwer William's preparations ; 
for the greateſt part of the fleet, he had fitted out to 
annoy the coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by a ſtorm. 
His army alſo was greatly diminiſhed in marching over 
the moraſſes and mountains. The want of proviſions, 
and the badneſs of the roads, together with the loſs of 
many men, made him heartily repent of this expedition. 
He would have been very hard put to it, by theſe acci- 
dents, had not Malcolm been apprehenſive that this 
war, which had drawn the enemy into his country, might 
in the end be attended with ill conſequences. ' And, 
therefore, chooſing rather to oblige William to leave 
Scotland by fair means, than venture to drive him thence 
by force, he ſent him propoſals, which, being gladly ac- 
cepted of, were quickly followed by a treaty of peace. 
The conditions were, that Malcolm ſhould pay William 
the ſame homage his father had done : that twelve ma- 
nors, he had been in poſſeſſion of in England before the 
rupture, ſhould be reſtored to him, and that William 
ſhould pay him yearly twelve marks for all his other 
claims. Prince Edgar, who had been employed in this 
negociation, having behaved to the ſatisfaction of both 
parties, William and Robert received him into favour, 
and gave him leave to return into England. The duke 
of Normandy expected, as the war was over, that the 
king, his brother, would in good earneſt think of ſatisfy- 
ing him. But perceiving he endeavoured only to amuſe 
him, he returned home in great anger, taking prince 
Edgar along with him. 

Whilſt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, conquered Glamorgan- 
ſhire in South-Wales. He had ſerved Jeſtyn, lord of 
Glamorgan, 'againſt Rees, king of Wales, on certain 
terms, which the Welch lord-refuſed to ſtand to, after 
the war was ended. This breach of faith having put 
Fitz-Hamon upon reſolving to right himſelf by arms, 
he drew his friends together, attacked Rees, ſlew him 
in the fight, and ſeized upon his country. Twelve 
knights, who had accompanied him in this expedition, 
were rewarded, each of them, with a manor, which they 
and their poſterity enjoyed f. 

The next year, 1092, Prince Henry took by ſur- 
prize Domfront, a ſmall town in Maine, where he re 
tired, in expectation of ſome better fortune. 6 

The frequent irruptions of the Scots into the northern 
parts of England, having convinced the king of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſtopping their progreſs by a ſtrong barrier, he 
ordered the city of Carliſle to be rebuilt. This city, 
which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and for two 
hundred years together, lain in ruins, was peopled again, 
and endowed with great privileges, which it enjoys to 
this day 1. The epiſcopal ſee. of Dorcheſter was re- 
moved to Lincoln, and that of Wells to Bath about this 
time, with the king's conſent, which could not be with- 
out a large pecuniary fine to the king. 

The king having become an abſolute monarch, levied 


1 
* 


whom were, Richard Grapvil, Pain Turbevil, Oliver St. 
John, Robert de St. Quintin, William Stradling, names till, 


in being. See Camden. Glamorganſhire. : | 
1 Carliſle ſtands near the confluence of the rivers Eden, 
Peterill, and Caude. William Rufus ſent a colony of huſ- 
bandmen to this place, who _ the adjacent lands. 
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8 
diſtemper, which ſeized 


| * 
correct the miſmanagements in the go 
to reſtore him to his health. 
advantage of theſe good motions, 
the vacant benefices. They re- 
great obſtacles he laid in the way 
by applying the church's revenues to 
contrary to what they were deligned for. The con- 

im reacily comply with what- 
of him. He nominated Robert Bloet, 


if it plcaſed 
biſhops taking 


made him 


prevailed upon to 
lous aſſertot of the 
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it in Lanfranc's time, which was 
1 the mean time, William 
was out of danger, and perceiving he daily 
matters, in order to avoid 


E The adminiſtration of juſ- 
the 


4 


During the time England was in this wreiched con. 
dition, 2 
according to an agreement made with Wil: 
to e — 
in the late treaty, As ſoon as the king had notice 5; 
his arrival, he acquainted hum, that he expected, in tie 
firſt place, he ſhould' do him homage. Malcalm re. 

lied, he was ready to do it on the fromiers of the two 
20 exc according to cuſtom. _ Willa, not ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, haughtily told him, that int would have 


it done in Glouceſter, it not being the —— 0 
homage. cupon 


appoint where he was to do his 
Malcolm returned home without ſeeing him, enraged t 
the treatment he had met with. He ſoon began his re. 
venge by invading Northumberland. I his was the fish 
time he had ravaged that country, revenging on the in 
nocent ſubjects, the wrongs he 19 have te- 
ceived from the ſovereign. de was 
then governor of the northern parts. He 0 
of great courage and conduct, and finding the king's 
forces were at too great a diſtance, he undertook to pur 
a ſudden ſtop to the calamities his government lay under. 
He drew together a body of troops with ſuch expect 
tion, that he fell on the Scots at 2 time they thai 
themſelves moſt ſecure. This attack havirg 
thrown the Scots into diſorder and confuſion, they caſiy 
ave ground. Maicolm, and Edward his eldeſt fon, 
iſtrafted at ſeeing their army thus running away, 
and being deſirous to endeavour to rally them again, 
were both Main upon the ſpot. The Scotch bh 
torians pretend, that the Enęhin owed their victory to a 
notorious piece of treachery *, This fatal bark was 
the occaſion of numberlkſ eviis to Scotland quickly 
after. Malcolm had with him a general called Waker, 
to whom, as a reward for his ſervices, be had given de 
office of ſteward, or great maker of his H % From 
this officer ſprang the family oi the Suri, who for 2 
long time ſwayed the ſceptre of Scotland, ul for 2bove 
a century that of England f. Margaret, king Ma- 
colm's queen, and ſiſter to Edęar Arhchog, fervired 
the melancholy news of the death of her huſhand 274 
ſon but three days. Though Malcoim had leſt three 
ſons, beſides of a fit age to govern, the Scots placed the 
crown on the head of Donald his brother. Thus prince 
was no ſooner on the throne, but he drove all the Eng- 
liſn out of the kingdom. Among vhm was E 
Atheling, who taking with him the ſons of Maicola, 
his nephews, retired into England. 
eee the end of the ſummer, Donald, at the ad 
is army, made an ĩrruption into Englend, uhcre be 
avenged Malcolm's death in a cruel manner. As four 
as William had notice of it, be ſent an army me the 
north under the command of Duncan, natural fon to the 
late king of Scotland. At the approach of theſe forces, 
Donald haſtily retired into his kingdom; but ws #5 
cloſely purſued, that he could not avoid coming to 2 
battle. As his army was much -inferwor in number 5 
that of the Engliſh, he was defcated, and forced to be- 
take himſelf to one of the Hebrides. This blow having 
thrown the Scots unto great coniternation, Duncan 59K 
the advantage of the juncture, and procured his ow2 
coronation in the room of Donald's. 

About the ſame time, new troubles ariſing in Wales, 
the Engliſh army marched thither. This war proved 
fatal to the Welſh, who loſt part of their country, ater 
Rees their king had been ſlain in 2 bat. 

The affairs of Scotland and Wales being ended tn 
William's ſatisfaction, it was not long before he forgi® 
freſh occafions to exert his activity. Robert, his bro- 
ther, being diſſatisfied that the articles of theis treaty 
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upon the enemy, received a wound, of which he foor = 
+ Camden fays, Malcolm made Walter fteward of tte 
whole kingdem of Scotland, and that he was fon to E lean, 57 
Neſta, daughter to Griſich ap Llewsliu, prince of Nort- 
Wales, TE was Be of fan by deck 
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a aich William apprehended were ad for the 
retaking of the places he was in poſſeſſion of, by virtue 
of the ſame treaty. Therefore, without troubling him- 
{if about ſettling them, he reſolved to lead an army into 
Normandy to ſecure his fortreſſes, and make new con- 
queſts. As he went to his ſhips he paſſed through 
Haſtings, where he viſited Battle-Abbey, and ordered | 
the church to be conſecrated, which was dedicated to 
St. Martin, as the king his father had commanded. 
Upon his arrival in Normandy, in 1094, he wanted to 
hold a conference with his brother, wherein he endea- 
youred to amuſe him with freſh promiſes. This inter- 
view proving of no effect, they agreed upon a ſecond, 
in the preſence of the twenty-four barons, who had ſworn 
to ſee the treaty put in execution. William's ſole aim 
was to overawe the barons; that they might throw all the 
blame on his brother. But finding, that inſtead of doing 
fo, they openly declared themſelves in Robert's favour, 
he broke off the conference, and commenced hoſtilities. 
He quickly became maſter of ſome places, the gover- 
nors whereof he had bribed. But afterwards, Robert 
having received ſuccours from France, retook Argen- 
tan, and made the garriſon, 14 of eight hundred 
men, priſoners. Aſter that, he beſieged the caſtle of 
Holms, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes made William ſenſible, that he ſhould be a loſer 
by che war, if the French troops continued in his bro- 
ther's ſervice. Having learnt that Philip was to be 
moved by preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame way he 
had formerly ſucceeded in. But after the exceſſive 
taxes he had laid on the kingdom, it ſeemed impracti- 
cable to raiſe the ſum he then wanted. Therefore, un- 
der pretence that there was an urgent occaſion for ſuc- 


ngland to levy, with all poſ- 


pals, or to whom 1t was very inconvenient to leave their 
familes. When theſe levies were juſt going to embark, 
the high-treaſurer acquainted them from the king, that 
they might, Every man, repair to his own home, upon 
paying ten ſhillings a- piece. This news was ſo accept- 
able to theſe ſoldiers hſted againſt their wills, that there 
vas not one but what was overjoyed to be releaſed at fo 
ealy 2 rate. By this means, William raiſed the ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds ſterling, with which he bribed the 


. 


French to retire, who were fo great a bar to his pro- 


grefs. The 0, bury of the auxiliaries brought Robert's 
affairs to a very paſs. In all probability, it would 
have occaſioned the loſs of all his dominions, if the 
king had not been obliged to return into England, in 
1095, to quell the Welſh, who were ravaging Shrop- 
fhire and Cheſhire, He left Normandy with extreme 
regret, after he had been reconciled to his brother 
who came over with him. 

Upon his arrival in England, he marched into Wales, 
where he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery, which had 
been demoliſhed. At his approach, the Welſh, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, retired the mountains, where it 
was impoſſible to attack them. As he was not well ac- 
quainted with that rugged country, he loſt ſo many of 
his men in obſtinately purſuing the enemy, that he was 
c laſt compelled to retire, without being able to effect 
much. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, he reſolved 
upon a ſecond expedition, the ſame year, after he had 
remforced his army with new levies. But hardly had 
oh wag gb guns he was called off from his en- 

nze, airs of greater importance, which more 
nearly concerned him. 

Robert de Mowbray, who had gained a fignal vic- 
tory over the Scots, raiſed an inſurrection in the north, 
with a view to depoſe William, in order to ſet the crown 
n the head of Stephen, earl of Albemarle, nephew to 
William the Conqueror. He drew into this conſpiracy 


eee. 
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is Vitalis fays, ſome ſoldiers belonging to Newcaſtle upon 
me, promiſed to give him entrance into the town, if he 
come chither privately with a few followers. Upon 
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reparations for | a great number of lords, who, as well as he, were t. 


guſted at the harſh and ſighting uſage they met with 
from the king. Willam received the news of this 
tranſaction as he was marching into Wales ; but the 
Welſh war ſeeming to him of little importance, in com- 
pariſon of the ſtorm that was gathering, he altered his 
courſe, and marched towards the north. His deſign 
was to cruſh the head of the malecontents, before the 
reſt could join him. The conſpirators, having foreſeen 
he would march that way, had laid an ambuſh for him, 
which he would infallibly have fallen into, if William de 
Tunbridge, one of the rebels, had not given him notice 
of it. This ſtratagem failing, William continued his 
march, and beſieged the caſtle of Banborough, where 
Mowbray was. This place, which was very ſtrong and 
well-ſtored with neceſſaries, holding out longer than was 
expected, he reſolved to change the ſiege into a block- 
ade, that he might be at liberty to go in queſt of the 
other conſpirators, who were already in arms. To 
this purpoſe, he built near Banborough, a fortreſs, which 
he called Mal-voiſin (or Bad-Neighbour,) becauſe it 
took away all poſſibility of throwing any ſuccours into 
the caſtle. Some time after, Mowbray going out upon 
a falſe information *, had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the beſiegers. As ſoon as the king heard of it, 
he ordered the priſoner to be led cloſe up to the walls of 
Banborough, and in caſe the beſieged refuſed to ſurren- 
der, to have his eyes put out before their faces. Hav- 
ing gained his ends by this order, the caſtle was deli- 
vered up upon terms, and Mowbray was confined to 
Windſor-Caſtle, where he remained a priſoner thirty 
years. His companions in the revolt met with no bet- 
ter treatment. Roger Lacy was ejected from all his 
eſtates. Hugh, earl of Cheſter, redeemed his life fer 
the ſum of three thouſand pounds ſterling. The count 
of Eu, having choſen to vindicate his innocence in ſin- 
gle combat againſt his accuſer, and being overcome, 
was condemned to have his eyes put out, and to be caſ- 
trated. William, of Ardres, accuſed of the ſame crime, 
was ſentenced to be hanged, though he proteſted his in- 
nocence with his laſt breath. All the reſt were con- 
demned to divers puniſhments, not ſo much as one 
eſcaping. The king was no ſooner out of this trouble, 
but he Fl into another, occaſioned by the renewing of 


the quarrel between him and the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury. He had no great regard to the immunities of the 
church, which Anſelm ftrenuouſly required. He had 
even preſumed to acknowledge Urban IL for lawful 
pope, though he very well knew that William was ra- 
ther inclined to Clement, his antagoniſt. In vain was 
it repreſented to him, that by a law made in the late 
reign, no perſon was to acknowledge a pope without the 
king's conſent. This argument had no force with him, 
who pretended, that the king had no night to meddie 
with eccleſiaſtical affairs. The king, for his part, was 
not of a humour to give way to his ſubject ; and as he 
began to treat him ſomewhat roughly, Anſelm defired 
leave to go to Rome. William at firſt denied him, but 
at length conſented, being very glad to get rid of him. 
However, not to let him go off without ſome further 
marks of his diſpleaſure, he ſent an officer to him, who 
overtaking him juſt as he was going to fail, ranſacked 
his baggage, and took away all the money he could find, 
pretending that it was againſt the law to carry the coin 
out of the kingdom. After Anſelm's departure, the 
king ſeized upon the temporalities of the archbiſhopnic, 
and enjoyed them as long as he lived. This prclate 
continued ſome time at Rome, where he Fran 4 * 
in his power, to ſtir up the pope. againſt the king. 
at le 4 finding that U yl did not care to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, he retired to a monaſtery at Lyons, where he 
remained till William's death. 

In the year 1096, pope Urban II. diſcloſed the grand 
deſign which had a long time been forming. It was 
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which he went out one night with thirty ſoldiers, but being 


betrayed by his own men, was purſued and taker by the gar- 
the 


riſon of al-voiſin. 
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the famous Cruſado, which was undertaken to recover 
the Holy Land from the Saracens *®. Peter the Hermit, 
firſt ſet this project on foot ; pope Urban II. declaimed 
upon it at the council of Clermont, and numberleſs per- 
fons of all nations and ranks in Europe, were defirous 
of embarking in it. The badge of thoſe that engaged 
in this undertaking, was a red croſs wrought in their 
habit, and appearing on their ſhoulders ; from whence 
they were called the croiſes, or the croſſed, and the 
expedition, the cruſade. Their motto was, It is 
« God's will.“ The heads of the croifes were, Hugh 
of France, Godfrey of Boulogne, Raimund of Thou- 
louſe, - count of St. Giles, Robert eatl of Flanders, 
Baldwin carl of Hainault, Bohemond prince of Taren- 
tum, Tancred his nephew, and Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy. The laſt was extremely deſirous of making a 


figure in this war, which made ſa much noiſe in the 


world : but he wanted money to defray the charge he 
was obliged tobe at. The only means he had to ſupply 
this defect, was to borrow a fum of the king, his bro- 
ther, and engage Normandy for the payment f. Wil- 
liam gladly received the propoſal; but as his kingdom 
was exhauſted by the great levies of money he had already 
raiſed, he was forced to have recourſe to new methods. 
The way he judged the moſt ready, was to deſire the 
richeſt of his ſubjects, particularly the nobility and clergy, 
to furniſh him with the money he ſtood in need of. His 
requeſt being equivalent to a command, ſuch as were 
unwilling ta comply, were compelled to it, without re- 
ſpe& of perſons. This compulſion gave the lords a 
pretence to treat their vaſſals in the ſame manner, and 
oblige them to contribute to the king's wants. Several 
eccleſiaſtics, not having the ſum demanded ready by 
them, were, or pretended to be, under a neceſſity of 
melting down the church-plate, and even the ſhrines of 
the ſaints. As ſoon as Robert was gone, William hav- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of Normandy, demanded of the 
king of France the French-Vexin, which he. pretended 
belonged to the duchy. This demand occaſioned a war, 
which having nothing remarkable in it, ended the next 
year in a treaty of peace. 

In the year 1097, king William refolved upon the 
conqueſt of Wales ; and therefore made, on ſome other 
pretence, extraordinary preparations, imagining he could 
not fail of ſucceſs, as he thought of taking the Welſh 
unprovided. He even reſolved to extirpate all the 
males of that nation, whoſe neighbourhood had hitherto 
been very troubleſome to the Enghſh. But the honour 
of this conqueſt was not reſerved for him; though by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome deſerters, he had penetrated a 
good way into that difficult country, by which he loſt 
more of his own, than he deſtroyed of the enemies men : 
fo that he was forced once more to drop this undertak- 
ing, without having done any thing conſiderable. 

In 1098, a new revolution in Scotland, made him re- 
ſolve upon ſending an army thither under the command 
of Edgar Atheling. Donald, whom we have ſeen driven 
out of Scotland, having found the means to get footing 
there again, had in his turn compelled Duncan to leave 
the kingdom, and ſettled himſelf on the throne. Edgar 
Atheling, by help of the Engliſh army, placed young 

his nephew, and fon to Malcolm Macmoir, on 
the throne of his anceſtors. William could not under- 
take this expedition in perſon, on account of the revolt 
of the province of Maine, which had obliged him to go 
thither and lay fiege to the capital. During the king's 
abſence, Wales was again expoſed to the inſults of the 
Engliſh, or rather Normans, who began to be con- 
founded with the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh lord, father- 
in-law to Griffith and Cadagon, kings of Wales, hav- 
ing been diſobliged by his ſons-in-law, privately invited 
the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury into his country, 


n The two earls having 
ied ſome troops, were received by Owen into Wales, 
where they committed unſpeakable cruelties. The two 
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See a particular account of the wars in the Holy Land, 
in 2 note, under the year 1193, in the reign of Richard. 


kings, thus taken unawares, were forced to fly into Ire. 
land, and leave the country to the mercy of the Engligh. 
Their flight having given their enemies an opportunity 
of marching on, they penetrated as far as the Iſle of 
Angleſey, where they deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. 
Whilſt they were exerciſing their cruelty, Magnus, ki 
of Norway, who had juſt made himſelf maſter of the 
Iſle of Man, happened to come thither, and having 3 
mind to land, the Engliſh endeavoured to prevent him; 
and the earl of Shrewſbury was ſlain in the ſkirmiſh, 
His death was looked upon as a juſt judgement, for the 
horrid barbarities he had committed in the iſle. This 
accident having thrown the Englifh* into diſorder, they 
were conſtrained to retire from the ſhore. Magni, 
after he had landed, and found they had left him nothing 
to plunder, went on board again, and the Engliſh car. 
ried off their booty. Theſe little advantages, ſays 
Rapin, were not capable of balancing the evils the Eng. 
Iiſh underwent the ſame year. There happened a great 
ſcarcity, occaſioned by bad weather, which laſted ſeveral 
months, and the king laid heavy taxes upon them, in 
order to defray the expences of ſome public buildings. 
He not only rebuilt London-bridge; which had been 
carried away by an unuſual flood, but raiſed a new wall 
round the Tower, and built a great hall at Weſtminſter, 
two hundred and ſeventy feet long, and ſeventy broad. 
How ſpacious ſoever this hall might be, William, at his 
return from Normandy, found fault with its being ſo 
ſmall, ſaying, it was ſcarce fit to be called a bed-cham- 
ber, in compariſon of what he had deſigned it to be. 
About Midſummer, 1099, William, as he was hunt- 
ing in New Foreſt, was told by a meſſenger, that Hely 
count de la Fleſche, had ſurpriſed and taken the city of 
Mans, and was then beſieging the caſtle, which would 
ſoon be forced to ſurrender, if it were not timely re- 
leved. This news obliging him to break off his ſport, 
he ſent the meſſenger back, ordering him to acquaint 
the beſieged, he would be with them in eight days. At 


the ſame time, he turned his horſe's head towards the 


ſea-ſide, crying out, He that loves me, follow me,” 
and arrived at Dartmouth that very day, where he was 
deſirous to embark immediately. But the wind was ſo 
contrary, that the maſter of the ſhip repreſented to him, 
that he could not put to ſea without manifeſt hazard. 
« Tuſh,” replied the king, © ſet forward, thou never 


yet heardſt of a king that was drowned :” and com- 


pelling him to fail, he ſafely arrived at. Barfleur. On 
the morrow, he ſent for the troops he had in Normandy, 
to attend him on the road to Mans, and in a few days 
marched to the relief of the beſieged. By this prodi- 
gious expedition, he furpriſed the beſiegers in ſuch a 
manner, that he not only relieved the caſtle, but took 
the count of Fleſche priſoner. Exulting at his ſucceſs, 
he could not forbear jeſting on the misfortune of his 
enemy. But the count, far from being caſt down at 
what had happened, fiercely replied, that « He had no 
« reaſon to glory in an advantage which he had gained 
ce by ſurprize, and that, were he at liberty again, he 
« would let him ſee, that he ſhould not find it ſo caſy a 
ce matter to vanquiſh him another time.” The victo- 
rious king, hearing theſe bold words, in point of ho- 
nour, ſets. his priſoner free upon the ſpot, telling kim, 
« He deſired no return, but exhorted him to do [> 
ce worlt.” After this tranſaction, returning to England 
with the ſame expedition, he purſued his diverſion, 
which this affair had interrupted. 

The fame year, the Croiſes took Jerufalem by 
ſtorm, and put forty thouſand Saracens to the ſword. 
When they met to elect a king, to govern the country 


conquered from the Infidels, the majority of the leaders 


of the Chriſtian army vored for Robert duke of Noi- 
mandy. But this prince, for reaſons unknown, refuſed 
their offer. Upon which, the famous Godirey of 
Boulogne was choſen, who by his valour and conduct 
had much contributed to the ſucceſs of that expedition. 
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+ The ſum. which Robert borrowed, accarding to various 
hiſtorians, was ten thouſand marks. | a 
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In the year 1100 William, carl of Poitiers, mma 
by the example of ſo many princes that had m 
in the Holy War, reſolved to lead a HC 
ment to the Croiſes. As he could nat put hi dium 
in execution without great expence, he applod wp the 
king of England for the requifite fum, affcrmg ws 


mortgage his dominions for his Walkam 
having, without heſitation, accepted of ſo advantages 


a propoſal, got ready the money againft the apponned 
time. He deſigned to carry it himſclt to the cut, Than 
he might, at the ſame time, be put in of his 


dominions, conſiſting of Guienne and Ponou, two of 


the richeſt provinces in France. Whalft be was ne- 
paring for his voyage, he had a mind to take the arr- 


ſion of hunting in the New-Foreft, where an une 


ſcen death put an end to all his projects. Towns the 
evening William having wounded a ſtag, was pm 
the game full- ſpeed, when Walter T'yrrel, A Emcmob 
knight, ſhooting at the ſame „ pierced the bing 
through the heart, upon which he fell down dead, w- 
out ſpeaking a word. The murderer, m- 
ſcious of his own innocency, fled for it, without amy 
body's endeavouring to ſeize him. Every one was buy 
about the perſon of the king, whoſe body was lad im a 
cart, which accidentally came by, and carried zo Win- 
cheſter, where it was interred next day. Henry, bs 
brother, dreading the meaſures he had taken o ferm 
the crown might be retarded, di the funcrall as 
ſoon as poſſible, which was celebrated without much c 
remony, no one lamenting the loſs of a prince fo Hur 
beloved. Thus fell William Rufus, on the 24 of Am- 
ouſt, in the year 1100, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, after a reign of twelve years, ten months, and 
twenty days. His tragical death, in the whene 
one of his brothers, and a nephew of his periſhed, by 
no leſs extraordinary accidents, gave occafion far 
reflections. It was publicly ralked, that God was plicafed 
to take vengeance of the Canqueror's family, for Ins 
deſtroying and laying waſte the country in ſo prodizious 
a manner, in order to make the New-Foreft. But theme 
was no need to have recourſe to his father's faults; the 
ſon had enough of his own, to take off their wonder at 
his periſhing by an uncommon death. And hifi 
in general, have not ſcrupled to rank Wilkam Rufus 
among thoſe princes, who add but little luſtre o the 
throne of England. 

This prince had all the vices of his father, without any 
of his virtues. William I. made ſome amends for bns 
faults by a religious outſide, his great chaftiry, and com- 
mendable temperance ; but by the character given af 
his ſon, it appears, that he was neither religious, mar 
chaſte, nor temperate. He was to his favour- 
ites and foldiers, and magnificent in his buildings and ha- 
bit. It is ſaid, that his valet bringing him one day a mew 
pair of breeches, which coſt but three ſhillings, he fl 
into a paſſion, and ordered him never to bring him 2 
pair but what coſt at leaſt a mark. It is added, he was 
contented with a pair not worth ſo much, being walued 
to him at a mark. If we may believe thoſe who has 
given us an account of his life, he had neither homour 
nor conſcience, nor faith nor religion, and that he mk 
a pride in appearing as ſuch. It is related, that one day 
fity Engliſh gentlemen, accuſed for hunting and KA 
ling the king's deer, having paſſed through the trial by 
fire-ordeal untouched, he ſwore, that He could mat 
believe God was a juſt judge, fince he protected fuck 
I ſort of people.” „ who lived in his vun, 
fays, the king took money of the Jews at Roucn, to 
compel ſuch as had been baptized, to return to Judaim*. 
Malmeſbury adds, that William ordered ſome bifbaps 


2 


* This ſtory is thus related: « A young Jew bemy cm- 
* verted, as is ſaid, by a viſion of a ſaint, his father prefented 
the king with fixty marks, intreating him to make his fun 
© return to his old religion. The king ſends for the young 


man, and commands him without more ado to turn Jew 


* again, which he refuſing to do, and wondering the kg, 
hs = nr ſhould propoſe ſuch a thing to him, N 
o. X. 
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| than be was, by reaſon of his corpulency. 
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amd rains tw mert together, and difpure in his preſence 
dlazeiajen, and der he had promiel the tabbine, he 
fronper than thoſe of the Chriſhans. Ir is true, indeed, 
the lafforun ſays, that it is to be ſuppoſed, he did this 
w 2 mew to ridicule them. He is charged with de- 
waar prayers addreficd to faints were vain and imperti- 
ment}. 
tis erdinary revenues were probably the fame with 
ns tanar's. Bur as he ran into a great many more 
mexlris expences, he encreaſed them oftentimes by ex- 
waondinary 1 zons and taxes, which were very fre- 
unt im hs reign. To theſe he added the profits of the 
Ar me ome of his death, he had in his hands the arch- 
bilopmc of Canterbury, the biſhoprics of Wincheſter 
and Salthury, and rweive rich abbeys, beſides abundance 
ot ater church of leſs note. When he had 
mme the mcomes of theic benefices for ſome years, 
amd! hd 4 mind to difpoic of them, he never regarded 
the mens of the perſons, but only the ſum they bid for 
them. However, it is related, that one day two monks 
Haiming to ourbid one another for a rich abbey, he per- 
cared a third ftanding by, of whom he demanded, how 
mm ke would give? The monk replied, he had no 
— had, his conſcience would not fuffer 
w ky it our in that manner; whereupon the ki 
wal hun, fwearing by St. Luke's face, Ah h bd 6. 
le been his uſual oath, that he deferved it better 
tba th other two, and that he ſhould have it for nothing. 
Ramiplh Flambart, a man of a mean birth, was his 
InzÞmcawurer, and the perſon that invented tac greateſt 
pur of che ways and means the king put in practice to 
cxort money from his fubjzts. Ho wes rewzrded for 
hs ttmwces wich the biſhopric of Duraam, which Wil- 
hu conferred upon him a hank before his death. | 
Among his charitable works are reckoned, the hoſpi- 
tl he founded at York, and a church he built at Lon- 
dom im Souchwark, for the uſc of the Mendicant friars. 
hi prince was of 2 middle ſtature, but looked ſhorter 


His hair a 
drep xdlow, inchining to red, his eyes of two ditcrent 


e He was ge- 
merally of 2 very ruddy complexion. Though he was 
far from being eloquent, he talked a good deal, eſpe- 
cull; when he was angry. oountenance was ſevere, 
and his voice which he would exalt ſometimes, 
om purpolc to frighten thoſe he was ing to. He is 
find, however, to converſe enough with his 
unters, who cafily found the way to ſoſten his fierce 


temper. 

During the reign of William Rufus, ſeveral extraor- 
Emary accidents In 1c 92, a dreadful fire de- 
fixed a great part of London. The fea alſo roſe to a 
womZcrful height, and overflowed part of the coait of 
Kent, amd fwept away abundance of people and cattle. 
Tims mundation covered the lands that formerly be- 
med m earl Godwin in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fiir ; and this place, which ever ſince has been called 


Gatwm's Sands, is famous for innumerable ſhipwrecks. 


obſcrves of the reign of William Rufus, 
that norwichftanding men's minds were turned to war, 
yet exceſs and prevailed in a very ſcandalous 
mmer zmong the Nobihty, and even among the 
ckrgy. Vanity, huſt, and inteinperance reigned every 
bene. Themen ſo effeminate in their dre's 
am cm erſation, that they ſhowed themſclves men in 
mung but their daily attempts upon the chalticy ot 
Wann. 
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< was bid to be gone. 
d my gend with his fon, deſired to have his money again. 
« Nui, faut the king, I have taken pains enough for it all: 
« hwaneucr, that thou may'ft fce how Kindly I will ufe thee, 
« tia fun t have one half, and the owner half thou can'tt not 
in cunicience deny me for my pains.” Ezdmer, p. 47. 
4 Wade Napin, dock vi. 
Ff CHAP. 
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openly maintaining, 


The father perceiving the king could 
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CHAP. UL 
HENRY I. Sixxamep BEAUCLERK. 


N the death of William Rufus, Henry bent his 
courſe towards Wincheſter, where the crown and 
ſceptre, with the royal treaſnre, were kept, and would 
fain have taken poſſeſſion of them; but he was ſtoutiy 
by Roger de Bretevil, one of Robert's parti- 
zans. This lord alledged, that he was bound, by oath, 
to acknowledge the duke of Normandy for king, in caſe 
Wilkam died without iſſue. That beſides, the law of 
nature gave Robert a right, which could not be juſtly 
diſputed. During this conteſt, ſeveral other lords be- 
ing arrived at Wincheſter, there was quickly a great 
concourſe of people, who. came from all parts to know 
the ſituation of affairs at this important criſis. If the 
choice of a king had ſolely depended upon the lords that 
were then aſſembled at. Wincheſter, the duke of Nor- 
mandy would, no doubt, have been approved. But 
Henry gave them not time to take neceſſary meaſures to 
accomphſh their deſign. As he obſerved that the peo- 
ple were on his ſide, he ſeized the opportunity, and, 
drawing his ſword out of the ſcabbard, he declared, no 
man ſhould take poſſeſſion of the crown. The diſpute 
ſtill growing higher, the lords that were preſent 
fit to retire into a private room, to conſult more calmly 
on the matter. Whilſt they were debating, the people 
made the name of Henry rebound in their ears by their 
loud acclamations, and gave them reaſon to dread, it 
would be extremely dangerous for them to ſupport 
Robert. Therefore, n r their own ſafety to juſ- 
tice and equity, they reſolved, in order to prevent a 
civil war, which ſeemed unavoidable, if they perſiſted 
in aſſerting the rights of the duke of Normandy, that 
Henry ſhould be placed on the throne. This ſatisfied 
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See p. 98. 

+ As 2 inhabitants of this country received vaſt benefits 
from this charter, and as it was the ground-work of the cele- 
brated Magna Charta, granted by king John, we ſhall here 
preſent our readers with a copy of it. 

1. Henry's Charter to all his faithful Subjeds. 
« Henry, by the grace of God, king of the Engliſh, to all his 
barons and faithful ſubjects, both French and Engliſh, 


greeting. N | 
Know ye, that by the mercy of God, and by the common 
counſel [with the aſſent *] of the barons of the kingdom of 
England, I am crowned king of the ſaid kingdom; and be- 
— the kingdom hath been oppreſſed by unjuſt exaction, I, 
from the love of God, and the regard I bear you all], in the 
firſt place, free the holy church, fo as that I will neither ſell 
nor farm out, nor upon the death of an archbiſhop, biſhop, or 
will I accept any of the church's property, nor aught 
of its tenants, until a ſucceſſor enters upon the ſame. 
ith all the evil uſages with which all the kingdom of 
been [unjuſtly] oppreſſed; part of which evil 
ſet down. 

my barons, earls, or of my tenants, holding of 
ie, his heirs ſhall not be obliged to redeem his land, 
was the cuſtom in the days of my brother, but ſhall relieve. 
fame by a juſt and lawful relief. In like manner ſhall the 
tenants of my barons relieve their lands from their lords, by a 
lawfal {certain] and juſt relief. . 

« And if any of my barons, or other my ſubjects, have a 
mind to give a {their ] daughter in marriage, or fitter, or niece, 
Jet him treat with me; but I will neither accept any part of 
his fortune for ſuch licence, nor will I prohibit his diſpoſing 
of her, unlefs it be to my enemy. And if any of my barons, 
or other of my. ſubjects ſhould, at his death, leave a daughter 
his heir, I will diſpoſe of her with the advice of my 
together with her lands. And if, upon the death of her huſ- 
band, a wife ſhall ſurvive without children, ſhe ſhall have her 

own] dower and marriage portion ; neither will I give her to 
a huſband, but with her own conſent: but if the wife be left 
vi children, the ſhall then have her dower and mariage por- 
- tion; nor will 1 to a huſband but with her own con- 
ſent, provided the wife ſhall keep her body in chaſtity, and 
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« All knes and debts due to my brother I forgive, except- 
ing my juft farms, and thoſe uns which concerned the in- 
heritance of others, or for thaſe effects which juſtly concerned 


to 
If an 

for favour of the | whole i I 
ay ads [ ] fine, 2s he did in the tune of 


y of my barons or tenants forfeit, he thall not give 2 


brother ; but according to the meaſure of the for 

feit, 22 he be fined, in fuch manner 2s fines were kid on 

predeceſſurs, who reigned before my father 

and brother; but if be ſhall be convifted of treaſon, S 
edneſs, let him make ſatisfactiom as ſhall feem juſt.” 


2. Concerning the Confirmation of leg En ann's Laws. | 


I do hereby pardon all murders committed before my co- 
ronation; and thoſe which ſhall be committed hereafter, ſhall 


be fatished for according to the hw of king Edward. 


have, by common conſent of ary baru, retzined to my- 
ſelf the forefts, in like manner 28 my father beid them. | 
« I grant, of my own free gift, to my knights (1. e. tenants 


by knights fervice), who defend their lands by their haber- 


geons, (i. e. their arms) that their demeſne nds ſhall be free 
from all unjuſt guilds, or taxes, and all works - {that their fide- 
lity may be in proportion to my kindne&] that fince they are 
Ae may the better ide them- 
ſelves with and arms, 2nd fo be made fitrer and more 
ready for my ſervice, and for the defence of the kingdom. 

I reſtore to you the hs of king Edward, together with 
theſe amendmenrs, made by the advice of my barons. ic 
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e, having granted a general pardon for all crimes 
= before his coronation, and remitted all ar- 
rears and debts due to the crown, he added a very mate- 
rial article, which was no leſs ſatisfactory to the Nor- 
mans than Engliſh, which was, the confirmation of the 
laws of king Edward, that is, of the laws which were in 
force during the reigns of the Saxon kings, and which 
were entirely laid aſide or exprefsly abolithed after the 

neſt. The native Engliſh were well pleaſed with 
the reſtoration of their ancient laws ; and the Normans 
were no lefs gamers by it. Hitherto they held their 
eſtates at the will of the Conqueror, conſequently were 
hable to be ejected at his pleaſure ; but by this charter, 
which confined the royal authority within its ancient 
bounds, they were ſettled in their poſſeſſions, and ſcreened 
from the violence of arbitrary power. Henry being ac- 
quainted with the diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh at the 
baniſnment of Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, for 
his vigorous oppoſition to the late king's oppreſſions, 
was willing to appeaſe them on this point, and with that 
view, wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, in 1101, who was 
fill at Lyons, inviting him to return to his dioceſe. At 
the fame time telling him, he deſigned to be guided by 
his directions, and to entruſt him with the adminiſtration 
of affairs. Anſelm, to whom this news was quickly 
carried, returned into England, and the people greatly 
rejoiced. The arrival of this prelate was no leſs agree- 
able to the king. He had need of him in an affair, 
which could not be managed without his affiſtance. As 
his deſign was to gain the affections of the Engliſh, he 
believed nothing would contribute more towards it, than 
his marrying Matilda, daughter to Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, by Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling. In- 
deed this alliance could not but be very grateful to the 
people, ſeeing it would be the means of reſtoring the 
royal family of the Saxons to the crown. 

Henry had already demanded the princeſs of king 
Edgar, her brother : but he met with a great obſtacle in 
his way. Matilda had been educated in England in the 
monaſtery at Wilton, where ſhe had put on the veil. It 
is true, it was alledged in her behalf, that ſhe had not 
vowed virginity, nor taken up the veil, but as a fafe- 
guard to her honour, which was ſuppoſed to be in dan- 
ger at the beginning of the conqueſt. But this reaſon did 
not ſeem ſufficient to the two kings to juſtify their pro- 
ceeding any farther in this matter, though they were 
both equally deſirous of the match. Every one knew 
Matilda had put on the veil, and it was generally be- 
lieved, ſhe had vowed chaſtity. Some even affirm, that 
ſhe excepted againſt her marriage, as unlawful, and add, 
that when preſſed upon the ſcore of reaſons of ſtate, ſhe 
yielded to the entreaties of her brother and lover, and 
curſed the line that was to ſpring from her, as abomin- 
able in the ſight of God. The deciſion of this matter, 
which appeared fo difficult, being left to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, he would not undertake it alone ; but 
called in the afſiſtanee of a council, which met at his 
palace at Lambeth. This aſſembly being entirely in- 
clined to the king's ſide, the reaſons for Matilda's being 
at free liberty to marry, were ſo well managed, that the 
council declared the intended marriage to be good and 
lawful. Purſuant to this declaration, it was quickly after 
ſolemnized to the general ſatisfaction of both kingdoms. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, duke Robert was 
returned to Normandy, and had taken poſſeſſion of his 
dominions without any oppoſition. Though Normandy 
was mortgazed to the late king, Henry did not think fit 
to diſpute the matter with his brother, at a time, when 
he himſelf was apprehenſive of being attacked upon the 
account of England. Duke Robert, in his way home 
from the Holy Land, had made ſome ſtay in Apulia, 
where he married a wife, which delay had given his 
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If any one has taken any thing from me, or from any other 
perſon, he ſhall forthwith reſtore the ſame, without making 
fatisfaction; and he upon whom any ſuch thing is found, ſhal] 
make ſtrict ſatisfaction to the owner. IEF 

Given in preſence ef the archbiſhops, biſhops, barons, 
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brother an opportunity of ſecuring the crown of Eng- 
land. He was no ſooner arrived, but he openly ſhowed 
his diſcontent at having been thus ſupplanted, and firmly 
reſolved to attempt the recovery of what he had been 
deprived of during his abſence, "The biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who, having found the means to eſcape out of 
priſon, was retired to Normandy, did not a little con- 
tribute to confirm him in his reſolution. Moreover, 
ſeveral Norman lords, who had conſented to Henry's 
election out of a kind of compulſion, began to contrive 
how to place Robert on the throne. As they knew him 
to be a mild and good-natured prince, they imagined 
they ſhould enjoy much greater happineſs under him 
than under Henry, who appeared to be a perſon of more 
vigour and reſolution. The rumour of Robert's pre- 
paring to aſſert his rights, wrought variouſly on people's 
minds. Some were for continuing ſtedfaſt to the king, 
and keeping the oath they had taken to him; while 
others, though ſatisfied with the king's firſt proceedings, 
yet reſumed their former inclinations for the duke his 
brother, inſomuch that Henry was in great perplexity. 
It he was loth to truſt to the fidelity of the Englith, 
they were no leſs doubtful of the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions. What they had experienced from the two late 
kinks, gave them but too much reaſon to dread, that 
the part he had hitherto acted was only to amuſe them 
and prevent their aſſiſting his brother. In this uncer- 
tainty, Anſelm's aſſiſtance was of great ule to Henry in 
fixing the Engliſh, who ſeemed to float between the two 
parties. The archbiſhop, glad to ſhow his gratitude to 
the king, aſſembled the chief of the Engliſh and Norman 
grandees, and fo poſitively aſſured them that the king 
would make good all his promiſes, that they ſeemed very 
well ſatisfied. And yet it was no ſooner known, that 
the duke of Normandy was going to embark for Eng- 
land, but the greateſt part of the nobles declared for him, 
and part of the fleet followed their example. This gave 


the duke an opportunity to land at Portſmouth, where 


he was received without any oppoſition. He was not 
ignorant how the Engliſh ſtood affected. Such as came 
over to him every day, aſſured him, that their country- 
men were well-wiſhers to his cauſe. They even told 
him, that the king would be deſerted by the whole na- 
tion, who looked upon their oath of allegiance, as an 
involuntary act. In the mean time, Henry took all the 
meaſures he thought requiſite, to fruſtrate the deſigns of 
the duke his brother, by making uſe of Anſelm's credit, 
on whom the people ſeemed to rely. As ſoon as the 
army was ready to march, the archbiſhop came- and 
called the principal officers together, to whom he repre- 
ſented in fo lively a manner, the heinouſneſs of break- 
ing their oath of allegiance, that he confirmed them in 
their duty to fuch a degree, that they unanimouſly pro- 
miſed to hazard their lives and fortunes in defence of the 
king. Robert, who expected matters would have gone 
quite otherwiſe, plainly ſaw, this turn would prove very 
prejudicial to his affairs. He had not ſo much depended 
on his own forces, as on the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh. 
In hopes that the majority would abandon the king in 


order to join him, he had proceeded fo far, as to threaten 


ſuch as perſiſted to ſupport the intereſt of the uſurper ; 
for ſo he ſtiled his brother. But when he found the 
body of the nation declared for the king, and the army 
had juſt renewed their oath of allegiance, he was ſenſible 
his deſign would prove fruitleſs. Thus falling from his 
hopes, he cloſed in with the propoſals of peace the King 
had ſent him. An accommodation appeared to him ſo 
much the more neceſſary, as he perceived, that even 
thoſe that at firſt had been the moſt zealous to ſupport 
him, began to waver. Things ſ:2nding thus, and the 
two brothers being equally deſirous to come to a treaty, 
the lords of both parties met together to conſult upon 


ll 
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earls, ſheriffs, and nobles, of all the kingdom of England, | 
on the day of my coronation.” ; 


NM. B. The words incloſed within brackets, thus [ J, are 
the ſupplements taken from Matt. Paris, the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, the Rocheſter copy, and others. 


the 
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the means. The reſult of the conference was, that 
Henry ſhguld keep poſſeſſion of the crown; and he 
promiſed for his part, to deliver up to Robert the caſ- 
tles in Normandy, that were garriſoned with Engliſh, 
and to pay him yearly the ſum of three thouſand marks. 
It was alſo ſtipulated, that if one of the two brothers 
died without children, the other ſhould be his heir. This 
agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve lords of 
each fide, the armies were diſhanded. Robert ſtaid two 
whole months at the court of England, living in perfect 
amity with his brother. This accommodation was very 
advantageous to the king ; but he could not forget the 
hazard he had run. As he was apprehenſive his ene- 
mies might hereafter make freſh attempts to dethrone 
him, whenever an opportunity offered, he reſolved to 
be beforchand with them, by ruining them one after 
another. Accordingly, ſoon after the treaty, he attacked, 
in 1102, on divers pretences, Hugh de Grentmaiſnil, 
Robert de Pontefract, and ſome others, who plainly 
perceived, that their greateſt crime conſiſted in the good- 
will they had borne the duke of Normandy. He was 
particularly exaſperated againft Robert de Beleſme, be- 
cauſe he had ſhown him the leaſt reſpect, and ſtill conti- 
nued to diſcover his deſire of exerciſing new troubles. 
This young lord, who was ſon to the late earl of Mont- 
gomery, boldly exclaimed, that Henry was an uſurper, 
and that it was a diſhonourable thing for the Normans as 
well as for the Engliſh, to ſuffer him to take the crown 
from his elder brother. He was not ſatisfied with talk- 
ing thus indiſcreetly, but rendered himſelf formidable, 
by fortifying his caſtles in Shropſhire. The king, who 
had determined to ruin him, was not diſpleaſed to find fo 
favourable an opportunity as this nobleman had given 
him to effect his purpoſe by his imprudent proceedings. 
To complete his deſtruction, he had ſet ſpies about him, 
who feigning to come into his meaſures, obſerved all his 
actions, and took care to have ſuch things faid to him 
before ſuborned witneſſes, as tended to render him cri- 
minal. When the king thought he had evidence enough 
againſt him, he ordered him to be accuſed of five and 
forty articles, the leaſt of which was ſufficient to make 
his guilt appear. Beleſme being obliged to appear in 
court, aſked leave for time to prepare his anſwer, which 
being granted him, he took the opportunity to make his 
_ eſcape and retire to Shrewſbury, where he hoped he 
| ſhould be able to defend himſelf by the aſſiſtance of the 
Welſh ; who had eſpouſed his cauſe. When he had 
reſolved upon this, he buoyed himſelf up with the hopes 
of ſuccours from ſeveral other lords, who ſeemed to be 
entirely of the ſame mind with himſelf. But whether 
he had been impoſed upon, or whether they did not 
think him a fit perſon to be at the head of ſuch an en- 
terprize, he found himſelf abandoned by all, and by that 
means ſaw, though too late, the vanity of his projects. 
The king having proclaimed him a traytor, marched 
againſt him with ſo ſuperior a force, that in few days he 
became maſter of Shrewſbury, where the rebel dared 
not wait his coming. After which, he took all his other 
caſtles, and compelled him to quit the poſſeſſions the 
earl his father had held in England, and to retire to Nor- 
mandy. Henry confiſcated his eſtate, and involved his 
brothers in the ſame puniſhment, notwithſtanding their 
innocency, ſo deſirous was he of rooting out the whole 
family. _ Eo 

Archbiſhop Anſelm, in the year 110g, had two pro- 
jets which he wiſhed to enforce : the firſt was, to oblige 
the clergy to live unmarried, and the ſecond, to wreſt 
from the king the inveſtiture of biſhops and abbots. To 
effect this, he convened a ſynod, where he procured all 
the married prieſts to be excommunicated, though they 
were very numerous at that time. Henry, who was not 
much concerned in this matter, being unwilling to give 
the archbiſhop any diſguſt, the decree paſſed in the ſy- 
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nod, notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of the inferior clergy 


to the contrary, who in vain tried to ward off that blow. 
Anſelm having ſucceeded fo far, ſet about the other, and 
would have 'proceeded to excommunicate the biſhops 


that had been inveſted by the king; but here the king's 


ſeſſion of England, he began to look with a 


intereſt was too much concerned, not for him to oppoſe 
to the utmoſt of his power the aboliſhing a prerogative, 
his predeceſſors had enjoyed without moleſtation. But 
how much ſoever he exerted himſelf on this occaſion, he 
could not prevent ſome biſhops, who had received their 
inveſtitures from him, from reſigning their biſhoprics 
through fear of excommunication. On the other hang, 
Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate ſuch as were nominated to 
their biſhoprics by the king, unleſs he would give up the 
right of inveſtitures. This new claim which the arch. 
biſhop boldly aſſerted, finding himſelf backed by the 
court of Rome, occaſioned between him and the king a 
quarrel, which continued on foot ſeveral years. As 
Henry would not recede from his prerogative, Anſelm 
affirmed, that for his part, he could not ſubmit without 
betraying the cauſe of God. All hopes of an accom. 
modation being taken away by the obſtinacy of both par. 
ties, the archbiſhop reſolved to carry his complaints to 
Paſchal II. who then fat in the papal chair. He waz 
attended in his journey by the prelates that had reſigned 
their biſhoprics, and upon his arrival at Rome, inſtantly 
demanded of the pope, that he would be pleaſed to re- 
ſtore them by his authority : © Then,” ſays M. Paris, 
ce the holy ſee, whoſe clemency is open to all the world, 
ce provided care be taken to prepare-it beforehand by a 
« certain dazzling metal, - reſtored the biſhops, and ſent 
e them back to their reſpective churches.” The king 
being informed that Anſelm was gone to Rome, diſ- 
71 oo thither ambaſſadors to plead his cauſe. Herbert, 
iſhop of Norwich, and Robert, of Litchfield, were 
pitched upon for this purpoſe, and ſet out for Rome, in 
company with William de Warelwaſt, an eccleſiaſtic of 
great learning, who was to aſſiſt them with his advice. 
Though theſe ambaſſadors maintained the king's cauſe 
with a great deal of zeal and reſolution, Paſchal would 
abate nothing of his pretenſions. The affair was carried 
on ſo far, that the king was upon the point of being ex- 
communicated. On the other hand, the arclib:ſhop was 
deprived of his temporalities, dfring his being cut of 
the kingdom. Ar length, afcer a great many conteſts 
for near three years together, both parties happening to 
be in ſuch circumſtances, as made them equally wiſh to 
ſee an end of the quarrel, the pope gave the biſhops 
leave to do homage to the king, and Henry gave upthe 
point of inveſtitures. Thus the buſineſs was brought to 
a concluſion. 5 
In the year 1104, duke Robert paid a viſit to the 
king his brother, with a view to preſs the payment of 
his penſion ;- but Henry knowing his brother's mild and 
generous temper, careſſed him in ſuch a manner, that 
he perſuaded him to deſiſt from his demands. T his un- 
ſeaſonable piece of generoſity coſt the duke very dear, 
ſince it proved the occaſion of his ruin.in the end. His 
eaſy and liberal temper had all along ſpoiled his deſigns. 
His wants, which daily encreaſed, made him ſenſible of 
his overſight in not inſiſting upon the penſion, which he 
might juſtly demand of his brother. He complained 
that his eaſy nature had been abuſed ; and as he impru- 
dently added to his complaints, ſome menaces, he gave 
Henry a handle to act openly againſt him. The king 
did not want much ſpurring on to break entirely with his 
brother. Ever ſince he found himſelf in peaceable pol- 
reedy eye 
on Normandy, and was extremely deſirous of annexing 
it to his crown. Robert's ill conduct confirmed him in 
the hopes of becoming maſter of that duchy ; and as he 
waited only for a favourable opportuaity to. put his de- 
ſigns in execution, he did not tail to lay hold of the firſt 
that preſented itſelf. | 
It is above related, that Robert de Beleſme, after he 
had loſt his eſtates in England, was retired to Nor- 
mandy; where he was no ſooner arrived, than he en- 
deavoured to be revenged on the king, by diſtreſſing 
ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands in thoſe parts, tender a 


pretence of making himſelf amends for what the Ning 


had taken from him in England. The duke's indolenct 
in not oppoling theſe outrages at firſt, rendered this lord 
the more fierce and preſumptuous. He committed ſo 
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HEN 
* at complaints were exhibited againſt 
any violences, * At length, Robert, — 
him from every q EY 
by the people's murmurs, reſolved to chaſtiſe him, and 
iel an army to put a ſtop to theſe diſorders; but had 
the misfortune to be vanquiſhed. The rebel, puffed 
up with his ſucceſs, and ſpurred on by his audaciouſneſs 
and ambition, formed a project of becoming maſter of 
the whole duchy. Whilſt he was on his de- 
fon, he was ſtrengthened by the eldeſt of the conqueror's 
two half. brothers. Not being ſatisfied with the earldom 
of Cornwall, he pretended, that the king ought to give 
him up moreover the earldom of Kent, which his uncle 
the biſhop of Bayeux had enjoyed. But not meeting 
with the ſucceſs he expected, he behaved in an infolent 
manner to the king, and even threatened him. His be- 
haviour caufed the king to diſpoſſeſs him of the earldom 
of Cornwall, as a puniſhment for his raſhnels. Where- 
upon, not being able to ſtay any longer in England, he 
retired into Normandy. Here he joined Robert de 
Beleſme, and ſtrengthened his party in ſuch a manner, 
that the duke was eager to {ſtrike up a peace with 
them on terms very diſhonourable to a ſovereign prince. 
This peace, inſtead of reſtoring tranquillity to the coun- 
try, ſerved only to increaſe the inſolence of the two 
earls, who contemning the duke's orders, continued 
daily to commit ravages inſupportable both to the no- 
bles and people. Art length, ſome of the chief men of 
the country, finding themſelves thus oppreſſed by theſe 
two tyrants, without any hopes of protection from the 
duke, entered into a reſolution in 1105, of applying to 
the king of England for redreſs. Their ſuit was very 
welcome to Henry, who only wanted a pretence to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Normandy, that he might have 
an opportunity of ſeizing the duchy. But as his deſign 
was deteſtable in itſelf, he endeavoured to give it the 
face of juſtice, by endeavouring to make appear that 
he acted from another motive. To this end, he wrote 
a letter to his brother, wherein he repreſented to him, 
that his conduct gave the Normans juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, ſince he protected perſons who ought to be looked 
upon as enemies to the public; that the peace he had 
concluded with them, leaving the country expoſed to 
their ravages, his ſubjects could no longer conſider as 
their ſovereign, a prince from whom they could expect 
no protection; that he entreated him therefore to redreſs 
the grievances the Normans complained of, or not to 
think it ſtrange, that in caſe he would not, he ſhould 
himſelf eſpouſe the cauſe of thoſe that made their ap- 
plication to him, To theſe remonſtrances, he ſubjoined 
ſame complaints of certain injuries, which he pretended 
og boon done to himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy fatis- 
action. 

Henry, under the ſpecious pretence of relieving the 
Normans, oppreſſed his own ſubjects, by an exorbitant 
tax. He pretended, he was obliged to wage war with 
the two tyrants of Normandy; a war, wherein the Eng- 
liſh were not at all concerned. Notwithſtanding his fal 
promiſes to the people, this tax was levied with all the 
71gour imaginable, even to the impriſoning ſuch as re- 
fuſed, or had not ability to pay it. As ſoon as his pre- 
parations were finiſned, he went to Normandy with a 
numerous army, carrying with hi: large ſums of money, 
with which he bribed the nobles and governors of the 
ſtrong-holds. The poſture of affairs affording the king 

eter opportunities than he could expect at any other 
time, he ſeized upon Caen and ſome other cities. The 
duke of Bretagne and the carl of Anjou even permitted 
im to garriſon ſome of the frontier tovins, for fear of 
drawing upon themſelves the brunt of the war, deſigned 
agunſt Robert. On the other hand, they that had in- 
ned him over to their aſſiſtance, plainly foreſeeing that 
it the quarrel was made up, it muſt needs tend to their 
Prejudice, never ceaſed exhorting him to puſh on his 
conqueſts, and make himſelf maſter of all Normandy. 

hey repreſented to him, that it was the only way to 
cale them of the oppreſſions they lay under, ſeeing they 
could expect no aſliſtance from their ſovereign. The 


was 0 of Seez, ſworn enemy to the two earls, who 
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had ejected him from his dioccie, miſſed no opportunity 
ot ſtirring up Henry to go through with his undertaking. 
One day, as he was with kim in the church of Caren- 
ton, he cauſcd him to take notice how full the chart 
was of goods, which the people had brought thither to 
ſecure them from the plundering tyrants. This gave 
him occaſion to make a long „wherein he re- 
preſented to him, that the riſe of all their miſcries was 
owing to the carelefinefs or connĩvance of the duke; 
and added, that the would never be reſtored to 
its former tranquillity, till they had another maſter. In 
fine, he conjured the king to take upon him the govern- 
ment, and free the Normans, the antient ſubjects of 
his family, from the wretched ſtate they were reduced 
to. Henry liſtened anentively to this diſcourſe, and 
pretending to be touched with for the Nor- 
mans, promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure them the 
relief they expected at his hands. However, he ex- 
preſſed an extreme regret at being forced to deprive 
his brother of his dominions, who, by reaſon of his in- 
capacity, was running headlong into deſtruction. Pur- 
ſuant to his reſolution, which he pretended to have 
taken up through neceſſity, and in compliance to the 
intreaties of the Normans, ke continued the war.— 
Robert made but a weak defence, becauſe not having 
in the leaſt ſuſpected the king's deſigns, he had no time 
to prepare himſelf to oppoſe his brother: ſo that Henry 
returned to England with a defign to rate, during the 
winter, the money and forces he ſhould require to finiſh 
the work he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. The duke of 
Normandy, finding his affairs in a diſagreeable ſituation, 
came to England in 1105, where he ſued for peace; 
but Henry was deaf to all his intreaties, as his intent 
was to lay hold of the preſent juncture, to become 
maſter of Normandy ; therefore, nothing could prevail 
upon him to come to an accommodation, which would 
have very much curtailed his defgns. For this reaſon, 
he obſtinately refuſed to enter into any negociation, and 
thought he dealt very kindly by his brother, in permit- 
ting him to return home. Robert finding nothing was 
to be done, d full of rage and vexation, and 
threatening highly what he would do; which Henry 
little regarded. Henry, however, doubting the ſin- 
cerity of the Engliſh, and fearing leſt they ſhould aſſiſt 
the duke his brother, began to renew his promiſes. 
To this end, he convened the great council or parlia- 
ment, and endeavoured, to make appear to the aſſem- 
bly, the juſtice of his undertaking. He repreſented 
to them, © That Robert's reſuũng the kingdom of Jeru- 
« ſalem had drawn down on his head the vengeance of 
« God, by whom, ever fince that time, he had been 
ce vilibly forſaken, as a prince unworthy of his care, 
cc after he had flighted fo great a favour. He aggra- 
« vated the oppreſſions the Normans groaned under, 
« and ſtrove to make the Engliſh believe, it was incum- 
« bent on them to take in hand the defence of a miſe- 
<« rable people. He deſired the lords to conſider his 
« own peaceable temper, and how patiently he had 
ce taken his brother's menaces, to which he had made 
4 no other return but brotherly and gentle admonitions. . 
« He dwelt very much upon the duke's ill qualities. 
« He diſplayed his exceffive profuſcneſs, which made 
« him a continual burden to all the world. Moreover 
he accuſed him of an extreme arrogance, and of 
having on all occ- ions ſhown an utter contempt for 
ce the Engliſh nation. He aſſured them, for his part, 
« that he perſiſted always in his reſolution of governing 
« according to juſt laws, of which the charter he had 
« granted them was an undeniable argument. In fine, 
c he added, that provided he was ſure of the hearts and 
cc affections of the Engliſh, he valued nothing chat his 
cc enemies could do againſt him.” Thus ſpeech had the 
effect he expected from it. All the lords, finding them- 
ſelves honoured by the confidence he placed in them, 
and flattering themſelves that he would make good his 
promiſes, unammouily aſſured him they would give 
him all the aſſiſtance their lives and fortunes could 
afford. | 
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the means. The reſult of the conference was, that 
H ſhguld keep poſſeſſion of the crown; and he 
promiſed for his part, to deliver up to Robert the caſ- 
tles in Normandy, that were garriſoned with Engliſh, 
and to pay him yearly the ſum of three thouſand marks. 
It was alſo ſtipulated, that if one of the two brothers 
died without children, the other ſhould be his heir. This 
agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve lords of 
each ſide, the armies were diſhanded. Robert ſtaid two 
whole months at the court of England, living in perfect 
amity with his brother. This accommodation was very 
advan us to the king ; but he could not forget the 
hazard he had run. As he was apprehenſive his ene- 
mies might hereafter make freſh attempts to dethrone 
him, whenever an opportunity offered, he reſolved to 
be beforchand with them, by ruining them one after 
another. Accordingly, ſoon after the treaty, he attacked, 
in 1102, on divers pretences, Hugh de Grentmaiſnil, 
Robert de Pontefract, and ſome others, who plainly 
perceived, that their greateſt crime conſiſted in the good- 
will they had borne the duke of Normandy. He was 
particularly exaſperated againft Robert de Beleſme, be- 
cauſe he had ſhown him the leaſt reſpect, and ſtill conti- 
nued to diſcover his deſire of exerciſing new troubles. 
This young lord, who was ſon to the late earl of Mont- 
gomery, boldly exclaimed, that Henry was an uſurper, 
and that it was a diſhonourable thing for the Normans as 
well as for the Engliſh, to ſuffer him to take the crown 
from his elder brother. He was not ſatisfied with talk- 
ing thus indiſcreetly, but rendered himſelf formidable, 
by fortifying his caſtles in Shropſhire. The king, who 
had determined to ruin him, was not diſpleaſed to find ſo 
favourable an opportunity as this nobleman had given 


him to eſſect his purpoſe by his imprudent proceedings. 
To complete his deſtruction, he had ſet ſpies about him, 
who feigning to come into his meaſures, obſerved all his 
actions, and took care to have ſuch things ſaid to him 
before ſuborned witneſſes, as tended to render him cri- 
minal. When the king thought he had evidence enough 
againſt him, he ordered him to be accuſed of five and 


forty articles, the leaſt of which was ſufficient to make 
his guilt appear. Beleſme being obliged- to appear in 
court, aſked leave for time to prepare his anſwer, which 
being granted him, he took the opportunity to make his 
_ eſcape and retire to Shrewſbury, where he hoped he 

ſhould be able to defend himſelf by the aſſiſtance of the 
Welſh ; who had eſpouſed his cauſe. When he had 
reſolved upon this, he buoyed himſelf up with the hopes 
of ſuccours from ſeveral other lords, who ſeemed to be 
entirely of the fame mind with himſelf. But whether 
he had been impoſed upon, or whether they did not 
think him a fit perſon to be at the head of ſuch an en- 
terprize, he found himſelf abandoned by all, and by thar 
means ſaw, though too late, the vanity of his projects. 
The king having proclaimed him a traytor, marched 
againſt him with ſo ſuperior a force, that in few days he 
became maſter of Shrewſbury, where the rebel dared 
not wait his coming. After which, he took all his other 
caſtles, and compelled him to quit the poſſeſſions the 
carl his father had held in England, and to retire to Nor- 
mandy. Henry confiſcated his eſtate, and involved his 
brothers in the ſame puniſhment, notwithſtanding their 
innocency, fo deſirous was he of rooting out the whole 


Archbiſhop Anſelm, in the year 1103, had two pro- 
jects which he wiſhed to enforce : the firſt was, to oblige 
the clergy to live unmarried, and the ſecond, to wreſt 
from the king the inveſtiture of biſhops and abbots. To 
effect this, he convened a ſynod, where he procured all 
the married prieſts to be excommunicated, though they 
were very numerous at that time. Henry, who was not 
much concerned in this matter, being unwilling to give 
the archbiſhop any diſgult, the decree paſſed in the ſy- 
nod, notwithitanding the ſtruggles of the inferior clergy 
to the contrary, who in vain tried to ward off that blow. 
Anſelm having ſucceeded fo far, ſet about the other, and 
would have proceeded to excommunicate the biſhops 
that had been inveſted by the king; but here the king's 
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attended in his journey by the 


ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands in thoſe parts, tun 
pretence of making himſelf amends for what the = 
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intereſt was too much concerned, not for him to oppoſe 
to the utmoſt of his power the aboliſhing a prerogative, 
his predeceſſors had enjoyed without moleſtation. Bu 
how much ſoever he exerted himſelf on this occaſion, he 
could not prevent ſome biſhops, who had received their 
inveſtitures from him, from reſigning their biſhoprics 
through fear of excommunication. On the other hand, 
Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate ſuch as were nominated to 
their biſhoprics by the king, unleſs he would give up the 
right of inveſtitures. This new claim which the arch. 
biſhop boldly aſſerted, finding himſelf backed by the 
court of Rome, occaſioned between him and the king 2 
quarrel, which continued on foot ſeveral years. A; 
Henry would not recede from his prerogative, Anſcin 
affirmed, that for his part, he could not ſubmit witho 
betraying the cauſe of God. All hopes of an accom. 
modation being taken away by the obſtinacy of both par. 
ties, the archbiſhop reſolved to carry his complaints to 
Paſchal II. who then fat in the papal chair. He was 
prelates that had reſigned 
their biſhoprics, and upon his arrival at Rome, inſtamir 
demanded of the pope, that he would be pleaſed to r- 
ſtore them by his authority: Then,” favs M. Paris, 
ce the holy ſee, whoſe clemency is open to all the work, 
ce provided care be taken to prepare it beforchand by a 
&« certain dazzling metal, reſtored the biſhops, and ſex 
e them back to their reſpective churches.” The king 
being informed that Anſelm was gone to Rome, di- 
tched thither ambaſſadors to plead his cauſe. Herben, 
iſhop of Norwich, and Robert, of Litchfield, were 
pitched upon for this purpoſe, and ſet out for Rome, in 
company with William de Warelwaſt, an eccleſiaſtic of 
great learning, who was to aſſiſt them with ts advice. 
Though theſe ambaſſadors maintained the king's cautc 
with a great deal of zeal and reſolution, Paſchal would 
abate nothing of his pretenſions. The affair was carricd 
on ſo far, that the king was upon the point of being cx- 
communicated. On the other hand, the arclibiſkop wa 
deprived of his temporalities, dfring his bcing cut d 
the kingdom. At length, afcer a great many comeſts 
for near three years together, both parties happening t 
be in ſuch circumſtances, as made them equaliy wiſh w 
ſee an end of the quarrel, the pope gave the biſhops 
leave to do ho to the king, and Henry gave up 
point of inveſtitures. Thus the buſineſs was brought to 
a concluſion. 

In the year 1104, duke Robert paid a viſit to the 
king his brother, with a view to preſs the payment of 
his penſion ;- but Henry knowing his brother's mild and 
generous temper, careſſed him in ſuch a manner, tun 
he perſuaded him to deſiſt from his demands. This un- 
ſeaſonable piece of generoſity coſt the duke very dezr, 
* it proved the occaſion of his ruin in the 8 

y and liberal temper had all along ſpoiled his 
_ wants, which daily encreaſed, made him mo - 

is overſight in not inſiſting the penſion, h 
might juſtly demand of © Pele complained 
that his eaſy nature had been abuſed ; and as he impru- 
dently added to his complaints, ſome menaces, he gart 
Henry a handle to act o inſt him. The kg 
did not want much ſpurring on to break entirely with E 
brother. Ever ſince he himſelf in peaccable poſ- 


ſeſſion of England, he began to look with a greedy cxe 


on Normandy, and was deſirous of annexng 
it to his crown. Robert's ill conduct confirmed him in 
the hopes of becoming maſter of that duchy ; and 25 be 
waited only for a favourable aity to. put his de. 
bens in execution, he did not fall to Jay hold of che fit 
that preſented itſelf. 

It is above related, that Robert de Bebeſme, after i: 
had loſt his eſtates in was retired to Ner- 
mandy; where he was no ſooner arrived, tan be © 
deavoured to be revenged on the king, by 8 
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plaints were exhibited againſt 
At length, Robert, rouſed 
* to chaſtiſe him, and 

n army to a ſtop to theſe diſorders; but had 
__ — Ss — The rebel, puffed 
with his ſucceſs, and ſpurred on by his audaciouſneſs 
— ambition, formed a project of becoming maſter of 
te whole duchy. Whilſt he was carrying on his de- 
he was by the eldeſt of the conqueror's 

do half. brothers. Not being ſatisfied with the earldom 
of Cornwall, he pretended, that the king ought to give 


tim up moreover the earldom of Kent, which his uncle 
the biſhop of Bayeux had enjoyed. But not meeting 
with the ſucceſs he expected, he behaved in an inſolent 
manner to the king, and even threatened him. His be- 
kaviour cauſed the king to diſpoſſeſs him of the earldom 
of Cornwall, as a puniſhment for his raſhneſs. Where- 
upon, not being able to ſtay any longer in England, he 
retired into Normandy. Here he joined Robert de 
Belefme, and ſtrengthened his party in ſuch a manner, 
that the duke was eager to ſtrike up a peace with 
tem on terms very diſhonourable to a ſovereign prince. 
This peace, inftead of reſtoring tranquillity to the coun- 
wy, ſerved only to increaſe the inſolence of the two 
ca, who contemning the duke's orders, continued 
daily to commit ravages inſupportable both to the no- 
bles and people. At length, ſome of the chief men of 
the country, finding themſelyes thus oppreſſed by theſe 
tuo tyrants, without any hopes of protection from the 
duke, entered into a reſolution in 1105, of applying to 
the king of England for redreſs. Their ſuit was very 
xccome to Henry, who only wanted a pretence to in- 
terſere in the affairs of Normandy, that he might have 
n opportunity of ſeizing the duchy. But as his deſign 
was deteſtable in itſelf, he endeavoured to give it the 
face of juſtice, by endeavouring to make appear that 
he acted from another motive. To this end, he wrote 
2 letter to his brother, wherein he repreſented to him, 
that his conduct gave the Normans juſt cauſe of com- 
plat, fince he protected perſons who ought to be looked 
won as enemies to the public; that the peace he had 
concluded with them, leaving the country expoſed to 
mer ravages, his ſubjects could no longer conſider as 
weir ſovereign, a prince from whom they could expect 
10 protection; that he entreated him therefore to redreſs 
he grievances the Normans complained of, or not to 
think it ſtrange, that in caſe he would not, he ſhould 
kmſclf efpouſe the cauſe of thoſe that made their ap- 
cation to him. To theſe remonſtrances, he ſubjoined 
Ee complaints of certain injuries, which he pretended 
lad been done to himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy fatis- 
Henry, under the ſpecious pretence of relieving the 
Normans, oppreſſed his own ſubjects, by an exorbitant 
i, He pretended, he was obliged to wage war with 
ine two tyrants of Normandy ; a war, wherein the Eng- 
Eh were not at all concerned. Notwithſtanding his fair” 
Fomucs to the people, this tax was levied with all the 
Dur imaginable, even to the impriſoning ſuch as re- 
Lied, or had not ability to pay it. As ſoon as his pre- 
Nations were finiſhed, he went to Normandy with a 
rancrous army, carrying with hi: large ſums of money, 
uh which he bribed the nobles a. * of the 
firong-holds. The poſture of affairs affording the king 
better opportunities than he could expect at any other 
tene, he ſeized upon Caen and ſome other cities. The 
Gike of B and the earl of Anjou even permitted 
to garriſon ſome of the frontier tovins, for fear of 
Cawing upon themſelves the brunt of the war, deſigned 
Saut Robert. On the other hand, they that had in- 
"ud him over to their aſſiſtance, plainly foreſeeing that 
7 the quarrel was made up, it muſt needs tend to their 
Feadice, never ceaſed exhorting him to puſh on his 


_ ©nqueſts, and make himſelf maſter of all Normandy. 


They repreſented to him, that it was the only way to 
de them of the oppreſſions they lay under, ſeeing they 
rd expect no aſliſtance from their ſovereign. The 
3 — ſworn enemy to the two earls, who 


had ejected him from his dioceſe, miſſed no rtunity 
of ſtirring up Henry to go through with his undertaking. 
One day, as he was with him in the church of Caren- 
ton, he cauſed him to take notice how full the church 
was of goods, which the people had brought thither to 


ſecure them from the plundering tyrants. This gave 


him occaſion to make a long harangue, wherein he re- 
preſented to him, that the riſe of all their miſcries was 
owing to the careleſſneſs or connivance of the duke; 
and added, that the country would never be reſtored to 
its former tranquillity, till they had another maſter. In 
fine, he conjured the king to take upon him the govern- 
ment, and free the Normans, the antient ſubjects of 
his family, from the wretched ſtate they were reduced 
to. Henry liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe, and 
pretending to be touched with compaſſion for the Nor- 
mans, promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure them the 
relief they expected at his hands. However, he ex- 
preſſed an extreme regret at being forced to deprive 
his brother of his dominions, who, by reaſon of his in- 
capacity, was running headlong into deſtruction. Pur- 
ſuant to his reſolution, which he pretended to have 
taken up through neceſſity, and in compliance to the 
intreaties of the Normans, he continued the war.— 
Robert made but a weak defence, becauſe not having 
in the leaſt ſuſpected the king's deſigns, he had no time 
to prepare himſelf to oppoſe his brother: fo that Henry 
returned to England with a deſign to raiſe, during the 
winter, the money and forces he ſhould require to finiſh 
the work he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. The duke of 
Normandy, finding his affairs in a diſagreeable ſituation, 
came to England in 1106, where he ſued for peace; 
but Henry was deaf to all his intreaties, as his intent 
was to lay hold of the preſent juncture, to become 
maſter of Normandy ; therefore, nothing could prevail 
upon him to come to an accommodation, which would 
have very much curtailed his deſigns. For this reaſon, 
he obſtinately refuſed to enter into any negociation, and 
thought he dealt very kindly by his brother, in permit- 
ting, him to return home. Robert finding nothing was 
to be done, departed full of and vexation, and 
threatening highly what he would do ; which Henry 
little regarded. Henry, however, doubting the ſin- 
cerity of the Engliſh, and fearing leſt they ſhould aſſiſt 
the duke his brother, began to renew his promiſes. 
To this end, he convened the great council or parlia- 
ment, and endeavoured, to make appear to the aſſem- 
bly, the juſtice of his undertaking. He repreſented 
to them, © That Robert's refuſing the kingdom of Jeru- 
e falem had drawn down on his head the vengeance of 

« God, by whom, ever ſince that time, he had been 
ce viſibly forſaken, as a prince unworthy of his care, 
cc after he had lighted fo great a favour. He aggra- 
« vated the oppreſſions the Normans groaned under, 


& and ſtrove to make the Engliſh believe, it was incum- 


ce bent on them to take in hand the defence of a miſe- 
<« rable people. He deſired the lords to conſider his 
« own peaceable temper, and how patiently he had 
ce taken his brother's menaces, to which he had made 
ce no other return but brotherly and gentle admonitions. 
« He dwelt very much upon the duke's ill qualities. 
« He diſplayed his exceſſive profuſeneſs, which made 
« him a continual burden to all the world. Moreover 
« he accuſed him of an extreme arrogance, and of 
« having on all occ2ons ſhown an utter contempt for 
« the Engliſh nation. He aſſured them, for his part, 
« that he perſiſted always in his reſolution of governing 
« according to juſt laws, of which the charter he had 
« granted them was an undeniable argument. In fine, 
« he added, that provided he was ſure of the hearts and 
« affections of the Engliſh, he valued nothing that his 
« enemies could do againſt him.” This ſpeech had the 
effect he expected from it. All the lords, finding them- 
ſelves honoured by the confidence he placed in them, 
and flattering themſelves that he would make good his 
promiſes, unanimoully aſſured him they would give 
him all the aſſiſtance their lives and fortunes could 


afford. | 
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Henry, on account of this declaration, perſuaded the 


tim a 


his troops. As ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, he ſet 
fail with a numerous fleet, in order to complete the 
conqueſt of Normandy. He the campaign 
in 1107, with the of Tinchebray, where the carl 
of Mortaigne, whg had ſided with the duke, had 
brought a ftrong reinforcement. As this place was of 
great ſtrength, and well provided with neceſſaries, it 
held out long for Robert to come to its relief. 
Ever ſince the duke had from the king his bro- 
ther, without being able to prevail with him to come to 


an accommodation, he had joined the carl of Mor- 


taigne, and Robert de Beleſme, who had led all their 
forces to his aſſiſtance. The king of France had alſo 
ſent him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman lords were 
come over to his ſide, as ſoon as they had perceived 
acting ſo much for theirs as his own 
ſake. All theſe ſuccours having enabled the duke to give 
his brother battle, he marched towards him with that reſo- 


of ſucceſs. However, the battle, 
under the walls of Tinchebray, laſted 


the reſidue of his days in England, 
where he died of extreme old age. The duke of Nor- 
mandy, and earl of Mortaigne, were not ſo favourably 


went and paſſed 


dealt with. The earl was ſhut up in the tower of Lon- 
don, and the duke in Cardiff-Caſtle in Wales, where 
he remained a priſoner to his death, which was not till 
rwenty-fix years after. 
This victory having made the king maſter of all Nor- 
mandy, he returned in triumph to England. Upon his 
arrival, his firft care was to make fome ions for 
his court, where for a long while, ſeveral abuſes had 
crept in, which called for a reformation. In the former 
reign. when the king took a progreſs, thoſe who fol- 
lowed the court, committed all manner of outrages in 
the places where they lodged. They ſhamefully ex- 
roricd what they pleaſed from their hoſts, and made 
attempts on the chaſtity of the women, without any 


_ nne's daring to contradict them. Coiners of ialſe money 


were grown very numerous and bare-faced, being ſure 
of the protection of the great, who ſet them at work in 
their houſes, where nobody durſt ſearch for them. — 
Thete ditOrderiy doings not having ceaſed upon the 
kirg's edict in the beginning of his rcign, he publiſhed 
a ſecontl with ſtill greater penalties. This was a neceſ- 


_ tary piece of feverity in order to check the hcennouineſs 
| foread over the kingdom, by the connivance offences 


of this nature had hitherto met with. 
Notwithſtanding the fair promiſes of Henry, at the 


ͤ—— —— PA 


— — — — 


* Sore hiſtorians (Brady, p. 270. and Tyrrel, vol. 11. 
p. 182.) heedleſsly make this ſum amount to above eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and Rapin, bock vi. makes it amount 
to eight hundred and twenty-four thouſand, eight hundred and 
fifty pounds, of our preſent — the fallacy of which will 
appear, when we conſider, that five hydes, in general, made 
a kaight's fee, of which there were about ſixty thouſand in 


England, 8 near three hundred thouſand hydes; 


therefore, at the rate of three ſhillings fer hyde, the ſum 


would amount to forty- five thouſand pounds, ot one hundred 


ſingle precedent, are prejudicial to a free people. 


beginning of his reign, to maintain the people in they 
privileges, and to govern them according to the nue 
of juſtice and equity, being elated with his ſuc 

be began, in 1108, to treat the nobles with 

and gave himſelf but little trouble about his own charter 
nor corrected any of the abuſes that had crept into th. 
court. He had no regard for any body but Anſcim. 
The trouble that prelate had given him, made him loc 
upon all occaſions of quarrelling with him as ſo many 
dangerous quick-ſands, which he was reſolved to avoid 
But his precautions ſerved only to render Anſelm more 
haughty and imperious than he was before their 

The archbiſhop, finding the king out of fear of enoz. 
ging in freſh diſputes, refrained from medling with eccjs.. 
ſiaſtical affairs, took this opportunity to proſecute, with 
the utmoſt rigour, the pneſts who obſtinately 

in keeping their. wives. His diſgrace and long abſence 
had made them hope, they ſhould at length be Gang from 
his perſecutions. But he quickly let them ſee, that when 
once he had begun a thing, he did not do it by halves, 


Some time after his return, he called a ſynod, where 2 


his inſtance, ſevere penalties were decreed againſt al 
clergymen, who continued to live- in a ſtate of mari. 
mony. Some were actually deprived of their liv; 
But ſo far was this rigour from having any good effect, 
that it only proved the occaſion of the clergy's commi:- 
ting real crimes, inſtead of the pretended diſorders of 2 
matrimonial ſtate. + 

The fame year Lewis the Fat, who had juſtly ſuc- 
ceeded his father Philip, as king of France, looking 
upon Henry as a very formidable neighbour, ſince his 
becoming maſter of Normandy, endeavoured to lower 
his over-grown power. To this purpoſe he deſigned 
— 8 his inſtrument, of William, ſirnamed 

rito, of Robert, a yo rince of great h 
but under age. How 2 he . — * 
conceal his intentions, Henry having had notice of 
them, went ſuddenly over to Normandy, where he or- 
dered his nephew to be taken into cuſtody, to prevent 
any inſurrection upon his account. Lewis, by this pro- 
ceeding, perceiving that his deſign was known, put of 
the execution of it to another opportunity. In the 
mean time, the young prince, having made his eſcape 
out of priſon, by the means of his tutor, was carried to 
Paris, and other courts, where he in vain ſollicited for 
aid and aſſiſtance to recover the duke his father's do- 
minions. The neighbouring princes ſtood too much in 
awe of Henry to venture upon eſpouſing his cauſe. As 
tor the Normans, though many of them were well in- 
clined to the ſon of their ſovereign, and ſeveral even 
contributed privately towards his maintenance, they durſt 
not openly declare in favour of his ſcheme. 

After Henry had ſpent the winter and part of the ſum- 
mer in Normandy, he returned to England, in 110g, 
where ſoon after, ambaſſadors came to him from tix 
emperor Henry V. to demand his daughter Marilda in 
marriage. He very joyfully received the propoſal, and 
as ſoon as the terms were agreed upon, the wedding 
was celebrated by proxy. As the princeſs was very 
young, it was not till the year following that ſhe was 
lent to the emperor her ſpouſe with a magnificent reu- 
nue, and a very conſiderable ſum of money for her por- 
tion. The neceſſity of his paying his daughter's mar- 
riage portion * furniſhed the king with a pretence to Ii 
a tax of three ſhillings upon every hyde of land ; which 
muſt have raiſed an immenſe ſum . 

Before the marriage was ſolemnized, death had taken 


— 


and thirty-five thouſand of our preſent money. Fide Ruc- 
borne, p. 257. In the Saxon times there were computes onl; 
two hundred and forty-three thouſand, ſix handred hydes in 
England. See Hume, ch. 111. and vi. and above, p. 59- 

+ The cuſtom of raiſing money for the marriage - portion 
of the king's daughter, was introduced by this prince, and 
=? carefully kept up by his ſucceſſors, who found it too be- 
neficial to let it drop. 33 may be ſeen, how much inno- 
yations of this kind, which have the force of a law from obe 
C 
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e * 


bands for fire years. The 
the per cin, they had endured hilt he was abve, 
cal with his dea; bat the court of Rome was 
zal to ſupport whar the archhiſhop had done 


kfd up its head again nll the time we are ſpeaking of. 
The following year, Henry croficd the fea, in order to 
ſtep the progreis of Fulk, earl of Amon, who had drawn 
over the city of Conftance in Normandy, to revolt. 
Fulk, having been taken priſorier in a battle, was put to 
death. Henry thought this inftance of feverny necrſ- 
OT oe. wel honing ten the ng 
he was 2! L well k L 1 
France would be ever ready to give them affiftance. 
Before he went to Normandy, Henry had admmed 
into England great numbers of Flemings, who by the 
mndanon of the ſca in their own country, were com- 


Henry had no time to make any long ſtay in Enghnd, 
for the year after, he went again into N , 
the king of France's ſtirring up a freſh war there, by 
perſuading the carl of Amon to take up arms again. 
This war gave ham forme trouble; but he happily fur- 
mounted all diffcuhics. Lewis had even the moriifi- 
cation to fee the earl of Anjou fall off from his party, 
cho, by Czar cans, got the advantage of marrying hs 
daughter 0 prince Wilham, fon to Henry. During 
kng's ſtay in Normandy, he had the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing hs maſt invetcrate enemy Robert de Beleſme fall 
imo lis hands, who was fent into and detamed 
in priſon all his Bic. Theſe troubles being over, Henry 
returned to Engiand, where he Ived in peace during the 
hve following years, n one giving him any diſturbance 
except the Weiſh, who now and then made fome in- 

In the year 1114, the pope and Qergy prevailed up- 
on him, to it che vacancies in che church to be 
füled, particularly the fee of Canterbury, the revenues 
of which he had now emoyed five years. As foon as he 
had given his conſent, a tyaod was convened, where 


4 


Ralph, biſhop of Rochefter, was choſen 
Ihbiſop, to the great ſatisfaction of the people, by 


vhm he was mi eſteemed. Thurſtan, one of the 
Uing's chaplains, was nominated to the fee of York. 
At the ſame time all other vacancies were filled up, but 
vnn *och partiakty to tte Normans, as gave the Enofiſh 


— 


— 
—— 
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This archbiſh-mp was 2 very learned prolate for the ape in 
wich he Fred; but was, at the fame time, hauzhty and bi- 
gatrd to chr laſt dægrer. It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
bis zeal for the court of Rome, his firmneſs in the mater of 
nveftitures, and his Hhouring to heartily 2Þ bis Efd to eſta- 
Hiſh the celibacs of the clergy in England, gave him a tide to 
a Pace in the calendar. 

t They were first {-rtied in Nortbamberland, and from 
hace removed wo Wa ==, fs Flarence of Wards, Ara. 
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cauſe to complain of the unjuſt meaſures which had been 
taken. As the Welſh grew more and more troublee 
fome on the frontiers, Henry determined to root them 
out entirely. Purſuant to this barbarous reſolution, he 
entered Wales with a numerous army, which he divided 
into three bodies, in order to ſurround them on all ſides. 
But upon his approach, they retired to their mountains, 
and it was not poflible for him to attack them in their 
advantageous retreat. However, he was determined to 
confine them there a long time ; but finding there was 
no drawing them from their place 6f ſecurity, he con- 
ſented to make peace. As ſoon as he was returned to 
London, he received news of his daughter Matilda's 
—_— being conſummated, and of her coronation at 
(Z. 


In 1115, Henry went over to Normandy, where he 
perfuaded the ſtates to ſwear fealty to prince William 
his fon, who was then twelve years of age. The year 
following, he did the ſame in England, in order to ſecure 
the crown to his family. To this end, he ſummoned a 
general afſembly at Saliſbury, where all that were pre- 
ſent promiſed to acknowledge prince William for their 

zen, after the death of the king his father, and 
took their oath accordingly. 

Ever fince Lewis the Fat came to the crown of 
France, he had never ceaſed creating Henry trouble, 
either by countenancing the malecontents in Normandy, 
or by ſtirring up the neighbouring princes againſt him. 
Although he generally took care to act underhand, yet 
Henry was not _ of his being at the bottom of 
all the intrigues of his petty enemies, and therefore, to 
be revenged on him, he reſolved to pay him in his 
kind. Ttteobald, carl of Blois, his nephew, fon to his 
fifter Adela, being diſguſted at the king of France, 
Henry ftirred him up to revenge, in 1117, and hav- 
ing perſuaded him to take up arms, lent him a powerful 
affiftznce. Lewis, on his part, inveſted William Crito, 
fon to Robert, with the duchy of Normandy, and pro- 
miſed to aid him with all his forces to take poſſeſſion of 
. Backed with the aſſiſtance of France, and of Baldwin, 
carl of Flanders, the young prince attempted to wreſt 
Normandy out of the hands of the king his uncle. His 
army having been reinforced by a conſiderable body of 
troops brought him by the earl of Flanders, he entered 
N „ In 1118, with a deſign to put William in 
poſſeſſiom of the duchy. 
nry was informed of his enemy's de- 
ſigns, he made great preparations for the war, of which 


the Engliſh were obliged to be at the whole charge. 


When all things were ready, he croſſed the ſea, and 
having joined forces with the duke of Bretagne and earl 
of Blois, he advanced towards the enemy to give them 


battle. But Lewis not thinking fit to ſtay his coming, 


caote to retire, confounded at his having laid his mea- 
ſures ſo ill, and at his projects being defeated by Henry's 

Inſtead of maintaining what he had taken 
in hand, he ſent propoſals of peace to Henry, which 


wert not accepted, but on condition Giſors ſnould be 


delivered up, which he had taken. After the ſigning of 
the treaty, Henry returned into England, to prevent 
the entry of a legate, the pope had ſent without aſking 
him leave. Queen Matilda died. ſome months after , 
to the great grief of all the Engliſh, as well on the ſcore 
of her merit, as becauſe ſhe was deſcended from the 
family of their ancient kings. In the mean time, the 
King of France had not dropped his firſt deſign. Henry 
having neglected to raze the walls of Giſors, according 
to the articles of the late treaty, Lewis took occaſion 


2 


a2— 
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1111. The Flemings-way, a work of theirs, is ſern in Pem- 
brokeſhire, extended through a long tract of land. | 

+ She died on the 13th of April, 1118, and was interred in 
Weftminſter Abbey. It appears by a roll in the Exchequer, 
that the ſheriffs of London had the care of her funeral; and by 
their accounts paſſed in the ſaid roll, the crown was charged 
fifteen ſhillings and two-pence balfpenny, for oil expended in 
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from thence ſuiliieriy u , and commit 
there proat Tavacs. Flower, Henry bay ff in Eng- 
land, and fromed tp mk my notice of this uk, all one 
of his courticrs having wikem the freedom m repreſent to 
him, how much ki waangeyd Kis own reputation, be an- 
learned of the big ks father, that the beit way to van- 
quiſh the French, was u ln ui finſt heat cool a hk. 
But to ſhow what hr diif procreded not from fear, he 
army, and offered ls emmy aud. Lens readuly ac- 
ing the fight, a French GH named Crip, artacked 
in perſon the king all England, and ffruck him wir on 


Rouen. Some time am, whe www kings came to a fc- 
ſpreading a nopart that they a 
war, however, proved! a wary fimant one, and found the 
two monarchs full Whallt afts of hoſt- 
Lewis endeavoured wo take the zivantzpy of the flay, 
Pope Calmms II. then mak an France, t embroal has 
enemy in new troubles. He was in hopes that the pope, 
who was of the houlc aff would be caſily in- 
duced to favour Is drm. Wuk ths view, though 


ing been informed by the King, 


POPC, who was unwilling u break off his good | 
franding with Hoy, rn ur ie by takang upon tu 
ſelf to exhort him wo do qaificer un has brother. Some 


to his domimoans. Hemy nnd, 
Normandy from is brother, bur from 2 
Inre fellows, who were mg π·y 

of his anceftors, which Raben had devered them up. 
He added, that he hall mag proceeded upon his own 
head, but by the follanmons of the nobiary, clervy, 
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Peace being concluded, Henry was impatient to re- 
tuma to England, from whence he had been long abſent. 
He therefore embarked at Barfleur, in 1120, with a 
reti. Wilkam his fon, who was then fſix- 
teen years of age, took with him on board his ſhip all 
the young nobility, to render his paſſage the more agree- 
able. As he fat out laſt, his inclination prompted him 
m endeavour to overtake the king his father; and with 
that view he promiſed the ſeamen a reward, it his ſhip 
amved firft. This idle emulation was, in all probabi- 
Ey, the cauſe of the misfortune that befell him. As 
the paloc, in order to get before the king, kept too near 
the ſhore on the coaſt of , the thip ſtruck upon 
a rock and fplit. In the fright this accident cauſed, the 
feamen's firft care was to hoiſt out the boat, in order to 
fave the prince, and indeed, by their diligence, they had 
put him out of danger. But as he was making off, the 
cries of Matilda, his natural ſiſter, prevailed with him to 
row back to take her in. His approach having given 
ſcvrral others an ity to leap in, the boat ſunk 
with its load, without any poſſibility of ſaving the prince. 
Of all char ftard in the ſhip, there were but very ſew that 
faved themſclves by ſwimming. From theſe it was, that 
the circumſtances of this ical accident came to be 
known. Among the reſt that periſhed in the waves, 
were, befides the prince, one of his natural brothers 
called Richard; Matilda his filter, counteſs of Perch, 
Lucia the king's niece, the earl of Cheſter, and ſeveral 
lords. It has been computed, that about two hundred 
perſums periſhed by this misfortune. This dreadful acci- 
dent had ſuch an effect on the king's mind, that he was 
never after feen to ſmile. However, his extreme deſire 
to repair his Jofs, made him relolve, in 1121, upon 
marrying Adehcia, daughter to Geoffrey, earl of Lou- 
van. Burt he had not the ſatisfaction he expected from 
this marriage, ſne never proving with child. 

The fame year, the Welſh made an incurſion into 
Cheſhire, under the conduct of Griffin their king. They 
burnt feveral caſtles, and committed ſuch ravages that 
they drew upon themſelves an invaſion from the Engliſh. 
Henry, at the head of his army, over-run part of their 
cuumry ; but being defirous one day of ſecuring a cer- 
tam paſs, he fell into an ambuſh, where he. loſt a vaſt 
mumber of his men, and was hit himſelf by an arrow on 
his breaft-phre. This accident, and the fin of not be- 
ing able to end the war ſo ſucceſsfully as he wiſhed, hav- 
ing him from proceeding any further, he came 
to terms with Griffin, and a peace was concluded, by 
which Griffin was obliged to give hoſtages to Henry, 
together with a thouſand head of cattle, to make him 
amends for the charges of the war. Not long after, 
death tnok out of the world Ralph *, archbithop of 

- Fhe metropolitical fee continued vacant 
till the enſuing year, when Corber, abbot of St. Bennet's, 
was elected by a fynod at Wincheſter. 5 

In the year 1123, Robert de Mellent, lord of Pont- 
Andemer, created Henry freſh troubles, which cbliged 
him to pats over once more into Normandy. This 
lord, who was in great credit with the Normans, and 
ſecretly countenanced by the king of France, had un- 
dertaken to reſtore William Crito to his dominions. 
He had brought his project to that forwardneſs, that the 
country was juſt going to revolt, if the king had not 
fuddeniy come thither. On his arrival, he laid ſiege to 
Pont-Audemer, and took it. After which, he added 
fome works to the caftles of Caen, Rouen, and Arques, 
and reinſurced the garrifons. Theſe precautions put a 
ſtop to the Normans, who did not think themſelves able 
t go on with their deſign. In the following year, 
Robert de Mellent, and the earl of Montfort, his aſſo- 
crate, kept the field with ſome troaps ; bur being drawn 
im an ambuſh, they were both taken priſcners, and the 
reſt remained in peace. 


* 


king was wont to wear his crown, he would not let him put it 
oa hamfelf, pretending, that on all occaſions, it was the arch- 
buſbop of Canterbury s office to do it. 
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In 1125, while the king was in Nortnandy, cardinal 
John de Creme, the pope's legate ®, came to England. 

he deſign of his coming, was to put the fiſhing 
ſtroke to the reformation of the pretended great abuſe of 
the clergy's marrying, which they ſtill did, notwich- 
ftanding all the endeavours to the contrary. A ſynod 
being convened at London, he ſeveral rigo- 
rous canons to be inſt ſuch eccleſiaſtics, as 
perſiſted in — wo wives f. R rm on: how- 
ever, Were not ca putting a ſtop to this pretended 
licentiouſnefs, though the king ſtrictiy enjoined the ob- 
ſervance of them. But Henry's aim was not ſo much 
to prevent the clergy from marrying, as to obtain from 
the pope, by his ſeeming zeal, a power to put in execu- 
tion the decrees of the councils on this article, as he did 
in the year 1129. When once he was · inveſted with this 
authority, he gave the prieſts leave, without any ſcruple, 
to keep their wives; but mark the finiſter view by which 
he acted: unleſs a certain ſum of was produced, 
no diſpenſation could be had! After the king had been 
married about ſix years, there was no appcarance of his 
having what he deſired, an offspring by his ſecond mar- 
riage: but to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his family, he re- 
ſolved, in 1 127, upon getting his daughter Matilda, who 
fince 'the emperor's death was returned to ; AC- 
knowledged the preſumptive heir to the crown. This 
princeſs, being deſcended, by the mother's ſide, from the 
ancient Saxon kings, was endeared to the Engliſh, who 
were not as yet inured to the Norman yoke. On the 
other hand, for want of a prince of their own nation, it 
was the i of the Normans to place on the throne a 


grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to whom 


they were indebted for all their poſſeſſions in England. 


The cafe ſtanding thus, the king, imagining he ſhould 
ſucceed in his deſign, afſembled all the immediate vaſ- 
fals of the crown. Among the barons preſent at this 
great council, were Stephen, carl of Boulogne, nephew 
to the king, and David, king of Scotland, on account 
of the fiefs he held in England. All the members of 
the aſſembly having conſented to the king's 
David and Stepken were the firſt that took the of 
allegiance to Matilda, in caſe the king her father died 
without any male iſſue. This affair being tranſacted to 
the king's ſatisfactic -, he married the Matilda 
to Geoffrey P net, ſon to Fulk, earl of Anjou, 
who had delivered up his dominions to his fon, in order 
to go and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Jeruſalem, 
upon the death of Baldwin II. his father-in-law. The 
king in making choice of earl Geoffrey for his daughter, 
had conſulted his own intereſt more than Matilda's in- 
clinations. Thus princeſs, who was widow to an empe- 
ror, thinking ſhe debaſed herſelf in marrying the earl of 
Anjou, was with reluctance t to conſent to it. 
But the king her father had uſed ſome violence to bring 
her to a compliance. As he continually apprehended 
that William Crito his nephew would, with the affiſtance 
of Lewis, take Normandy from him, he he 
could not do better than ſecure Geoffrey in his intereſts, 
that he might be always ready to aſſiſt, in caſe that duchy 
ſhould be attacked by an enemy. If Matilda ſhowed 
ſame reluftance to comply with her father's will, the 
Engliſh and Norman - barons ſeemed no leſs diffatisfied 


with this alliance. They imagined, they ought to have 


— ttt, 
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* The legates a latere, as they were called, were a kind of 
delegates, who poſſeſſed the full power of the pope in all the 
provinces committed to their charge, and were very buſy in 
extending, as well as exerciſing it. They nominated to all 
vacant benefices, aſſembled ſynods, and were anxious to main- 
tain ecclefraſtica! privileges, which never could be fully pro- 
tected, without encreachments on the civil power. there 
were the leaſt concurrence or oppoſition, it was always fup- 
poſed that the civil power was to give way: rw po which 
had the leaft pretence of holding of any thing fpinitual, as mar- 
. Tiages, teſtaments, promiſſory oaths, were brought into the 

ſpiritual court, and could not be canvaſſed before a civil ma- 

giſtrate. Theſe were the eſtabliſhed laws of the church; and 

where 1 legate was ſent immediately from Rome, he was ſure 
O. XI. | 


„ 


ſcheme, he entered France with a powerful army, whilſt, 


in this affair, was France's having acknowledged Inno- 
cent, and for that very reaſon H 


121 


been conſulted in an affair, the conſequence whereof was 

Ir was not without reaſon that Henry was apprehen- 
five of a league between Lewis and William Crito. 
The king of France no longer concealing his deſign of 
putting the young prince in poileſſion of the duke his 
father's dominions, inveſted him, in 1128, with the 
carldom of Flanders, that he might the better enable 
him to wage war with the-king his uncle. To prevent 
his enemy's deſigns, Henry went two ways to work with 
equal ſucceſs. The firſt was, to carry the war into 
France. The ſecond, to ſtir up the Flemings to revolt 
againſt their new carl, and aſſiſt Theodoric of Alſatia, 
who a titie to Flanders. Purſuant to this 


on the other hand, the towns in Fianders boldly declared 
againſt his nephew. Aloft was the firſt William under- 
took to reduce to obedience, by a ſiege, which laſted 
long enough to give his rival time to come to its relief. 
Wilkam, having intelligence of Theodoric's approach, 
went to meet lum, and having gained a compleat vic- 
tory over him, returned to carry on the ſicge. The 
defeat of the landgrave of Alſatia would have · put it 
out of the power of the beſieged to hold out any longer, 
if, in one of their ſallics, William had not received a 
wound, of which he dicd in a few days. This young 
prince had a good ſhare of natural courage, and ſeveral 
other good qualities. But in order to avoid the misfor- 
tunes, the duke his father had drawn upon his own head 
by his proſuſeneſs, he ran into the contrary extreme. 
This failing, joined to ſome acts of violence he had com- 
mitted in Flanders, and his immoderate love of women, 
gained him the hatred of the Flemings, and diſpoſed 
them to liſten to the ſollicitations of the king his uncle. 
The unlucky accident of this prince's ſudden death, and 
the Engliſh army being in France, obliged Lewis to 
drop his projects, and come to terms of accommodation 
with Heary. | 

In the year 1130, Henry went to Normandy, where 
he ſtaid the greater part of a year. His chief buſineſs 
was to have an interview with pope Innocent II. whom 
at length he owned for the true pope, though Anacletus 
his rival, was maſter of Rome. The principal difficulty 


enry's having an incli- 
nation to ſide with Anacletus. But Innocent found the 
means to him ſo dexterouſly, that he got him to 
own him for pope, which did not a little turn to his ad- 
vantage. Henry, when he returned to England, brought 
along with him his daughter Matilda, who upon ſome 
diſguſt was parted om the earl her huſband. Upon 
his arrival, he called a general afſembly, where the oath 
of fealry to the empreſs was renewed, after which ſhe 
went back to her huſband, who deſired her to return. 
The year 1132 was remarkable for the founding of 
an epiſcopal fee at Carliſle, and the burning great part 
of London. As the houſes were moſtly built of wood, 
this city was frequently ſubject to the hke accidents. The 
— year, 1133, 4 new occaſion of joy quite blotted 
out the rance of this misfortune. Matilda was 
brought to bed of a prince, named Henry, after his 
er. Immediately after the birth of this prince, 
the king aſſembled all the great men, and made them 


to maintain the papal claims with the utmoſt f but it 
was an ge to the king to have the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury appointed legate, becauſe the connection of that prelate 
with the kingdom tended to moderate his meaſures. 

+ The legate ſeverely inveighed againſt the prieſts* mar- 
rying, alledging, It was a horrid fin for a prieſt to riſe 
« from the fide of a harlot, and then to make the body of 
« Chriſt ;” yet the next night (having ſaĩd maſs that very lay) 
he himſelf was taken in with a whore. H. Huntingdon- 
who was himſelf a prieft, and the ſon of a prieft, and living at 
this very time, (after an apology for making fo bold with the 
fathers of the church,) is the firſt that gives us this ſtory at 
ip and concludes, that & the thing was too notorious to be. 
« denied, neither ought it to be concealed.” | 
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take their oath again to the ſucceſſion, in which the 
new-bern prince was included. This was the third time 
he made them ſwear: however, they kept not their oath 
the better for that. Matilda had two ſons more, namely, 
Geoffrey and William, whom we ſhall have occaſion to 
take notice of in a future part of our hiſtory. Towards 
the latter end-of the ſummer, the king went over for the 
laſt time to Normandy. The day he embarked there 
was an eclipſe of the ſun, and two days after a y- 
earthquake, in which flames of fire iſſued out of the 
rifts with great violence. Robert, his elder brother, 
died before him at the caſtle of Cardiff, where he Had 
been a priſoner twenty-ſix years. He was buried at 


Glouceſter in the choir of the cathedral, where his tomb 


is ſtill to be ſeen F. 

King Henry did not long ſurvive his brother Robert; 
for about the latter end of November, 1135, he was 
ſeized with a violent illneſs, of which he died in about 
ſeven days. It is faid, he was the occaſion of it himſelf, 
by eating to exceſs of ſome lampreys, a fiſh he was re- 
markably fond of. He was then at the caſtle of Lyons, 
near Rouen, a place he much delighted in. When he 
found his end approach, he ſent for the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, his natural fon, and earneſtly recommended to 
him the concerns of the empreſs his ſiſter, without ſay- 
ing a word of the earl of Anjou, his fon-in-law, with 
whom he was diſpleaſcd. After this, he made his will, 
wherein he left to his domeſtics above ſixty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. He ordered his debts to be punctually 


paid, and all arrears due to him to be remitted. He 


died on the iſt of December, in the fixty-eighth year 
of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign . His body 
was greatly mangled, in order to be embalmed &, after 
the rude manner of thoſe days, for it was his deſire to 
be buried in England, in the abbey of Reading. 

There was obſervable in this prince a great mixture 
of good and bad qualities. He was very courageous, 
and of a great capacity, both in military and civil affairs. 
His prudence in the adminiſtration of his government 
appeared chiefly in that, during his frequent journeys to 
Normandy, there never was any inſurrection in England, 
though there was no want of diſſatisfied people. He 
was exceeding regular in his diet; never was he known 
to be guilty of any exceſs in eating or drinking, except 
that one time which coſt him his life. He was inexo- 
rable to all malefactors, being perſuaded, that ſeverity 
was abſolutely neceſſary to curb the licentiouſneſs intro- 


duced in the late reign. His education had been of a 
quite different nature from that of William Rufus: the 


latter having had nolearning at all, while Henry had been 
brought up to letters, and had made great progreſs in his 
ſtudies. Hence he was called Beau-Clerk, that is, the 
Scholar, becauſe in thoſe days, none but eccleſiaſtics 
troubled themſelves about literature, and princes leaſt of 
all others. He retained all his lite a reliſh for the ſci- 
ences, which he had imbibed in his youth. He had even 
built a palace at Oxford, where he often retired to divert 
himſelf with the converſation of the learned. He was a 
handſome man, and his free and open countenance, to- 
gether with his affable manner and agreeable converſa- 
tion, prepoſſeſſed at firſt ſight all the world in his favour. 
Theſe excellent qualities would have gained him the 
name of an accompliſhed prince, had they not been ſul- 
lied with many faults, among which cruelty, avarice, 
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* He was a prince of great courage, and for ſome time, of 
great reputation. His eaſy, careleſs, and profuſe temper, made 


him loſe twice the opportunity of acquiring the crown of Eng- 
land, which he had a better claim to, and perhaps was more 
deſerving of, than his. brothers. He was firnamed Courte- 
hoſe, either becauſe he wore his breeches very ſhort, or be- 
cauſe his legs we t long enough in proportion to the reſt 
of his body. Some give him the ſirname of Courteous, not 
having underſtood the meaning of the word Courte-hoſe, and 
becauſe that name was ſuitable to his generous temper. 

.. + He lies in the middle of the choir, in a wooden monu- 


ment, Huntingdon ſays, he died through grief at being 


obliged to wear a caſt-off coat of the king his brother's. 
82 1 5 
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the crown to their 
taken; for by heaping eſtates and honours on their rela- 


and an inordinate love of women, were the moſt pre 
minant. The firſt from his barbarous uſa 
of his elder brother; the ſecond from his exorbitant 
too frequent taxes on the people; and the third, fr 
the great number of baſtards he had by ſeveral miſtreſſes. 
In order to make amends in ſome meaſure tor his miſ- 
demeanours, he founded the epiſcopal ſes of Ely and 
Carliſle, and the abbeys of Reading, Hyde, Cheſter, 
with the priory of Dunſtable. I his was the method of 
atoning for offences, much in vogue in thoſe days, which 
being eaſily practicable by the rich and powerful, was, 
during the times of papacy kept on foot. Among his 
other buildings was a magnificent palace at Woodſtock, 
to which he achoined a large park, incloſed with a ſtone 
wall, which is affirmed to be the firſt park in England; 
though there were afterwards ſo great a number, that 
there were computed more in this kingdom than in all 
Chriſtendom beſides. The charter this prince granted 
the nation, upon his acceſiion to the crown, is one of the 
moſt remarkable particulars of his reign, during which 
England cn;oyed a prodigious plenty of all things. For 
a ſhiliing a perſon might buy as much corn as would 
ſerve ore hundred men a day; and for a groat, which 
was alſo the price of a theep, as much hay and oats as 
twenty horſes could eat at the ſame time. It 15 true, in- 
deed, money was then much ſcarcer than at preſent, 
which may be one reaſon, why proviſions in general 
were ſo cicap during the reign of this prince. 

Henry let only one legitimate daughter, namely, the 
empreis *iatilda, and twelve | natural ſons. Among 
whom, Robert, carl of Glouceſter, made the greateſt 
figure, as weil on account of his perſonal merit, as for 
his ſteady adherence to the empreſs his ſiſter, as we ſhall 
{ce in our account of the following reign. + | 

In the reign of Henry I. Chicheſter, with the prin- 
cipal monaſtery, was reduced to aſhes; and a large 
tract of buildings contained between Weſt Cheap in 
London and Aldgate, was alſo burnt down, | 


. 
e 


Y the meaſures which king Henry took, he ima- 
gined he had ſecured the ſucceſſion of the crown 

to the empreſs his daughter. The triple oath, by which 
he had bound the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeemed 
to him a ſufficient bar to their ambition. The three 
laſt kings, by ſhutting out the Engliſh from their favours, 
in order to laviſh them on the Normans, were in hopes 
of being able, by that meang,, to ſecure the ſucceſſion. of 
poſterity. | Herein they were miſ- 


tions, inftead of gaining their children ſa many friends, 
they created them fo many rivals. By ſtrengthening 
the party of the foreigners againſt the Engliſh, they fo- 
mented the ambition of the former, and put it out of the 
power of the latter to ſupport the royal tamily, when it 
ſtood moſt in need of proteftion. 

Among thoſe that had ſhared the late king's favours, 
Stephen, earl of » his nephew, was the moſt 


- conſiderable. Adela, his mother, daughter to William 
the Conqueror, had brought the earl of Blois her huſ- 


_ — 


1 Hume, ch. vi. aſſigns the cauſe of his death to the ſame 


means, that of eating lampreys to exceſs: bur Rapin, by ſome 


miſtake, fixes the time of his death on the 2d of September, 
though ſeveral good hiſtorians have determined as above. 
I kg of Canterbury; gives us the barbarous manner of 
ing the king's body. They cut great gaſhes in his 
fleſh with knives, and then powdering it well with falt, they 
wrapped it up in tanned ox-hides to avoid the ſtench, which 
was ſo infectious, that a man who was hired to open his head, 
died preſently after. | 
Authors are divided in their opinions reſpecting the num- 
ber of king Henry's natural ſons ; Hume, ch. vi. aſſigns ſeven 
to him, though &veral other writers have given him 1 
8. | | ; | ban >» 
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judice againſt her. The nobility 
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band, four ſons, of whom Theobald, who was the ſe- 
cond, ſucceeded his father, the eldeſt being incapaci- 
rated by ſome natural defects. Stephen, the thurd ſon, 
was ſent into England, to the king his uncle; and 
Henry, the youngeſt, was a monk in the moraitery of 
Clugni. The good qualities of Stephen quickly gained 
him the eſteem and affection of the — who took a 
pleaſure in making him rich and powerful. With this 
view he conferred on Stephen, the lands that were taken 
from the earl of Mortaigne, and having ſent for Henry 
from the monaſtery, of Clugni, made lum abbot of Glaſ- 
tonbury, and ſome time after, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The king's favours having gained the two brothers great 
credit and intereſt in England, they formed fo ſtrong a 
party, that they thought it in their power to take the 
advantage of the diſaſter that happened in the royal 
family by the death of prince William. It is true, that 
when the late king was deſirous of ſecuring the crown to 
Matilda, Stephen was the firſt that ſwore allegiance to 
her. Upon the marriage of Matilda with the earl of 
Anjou, Stephen turned his thoughts towards the acquire- 
ment of the kingdom after his uncle's deceaſe. To this 
end, by the means of ſecret emiſſaries, he fomenr-d the 
diſguſt this match had given the nobility, and occured 
an aſſurance betorehand of the aMſtance ot tr oie, who 
were beſt able to ſupport him in his preten'1071s to the 
throne. He acted, however, with ſo much circumſpec- 
tion, that his uncle never ſuſpected his intentions. On 
the contrary, a little before his death, he conferred on 
him a freſh mark of his affection, by marrying him to 


Matilda, only daughter and heireſs to the earl of Bou- 


logne, by which means he became more powerful, and 
in greater credit than he was beiore. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, Stephen's brother, by his 
intrigues, gained the clergy over to his intereſts. This 
body was then ſo powerful, that ſuch of the lay-lord- as 
were not in his party did not think themſelves in a con- 
dition to oppoſe the deſign which they jaw was going 
forward, af; placing Stephen on the throne, ſince all the 
biſhops declared in his favour. During theſe tranſac- 
tions Henry died in Normandy, and Stephen repaired 
to England to back his pretenſions with his preſence. 
Supported as he was, he found no great difficulty to 
carry the prize from an abſent princeſs, whoſe capri- 
cious and haughty temper had already raiſed a great pre- 
the opinion of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury on the oath they had taken to 
Matilda; and his declaration was, that the oath they 
had bound themſelves to by Matilda was null and void, 
as being directly contrary to the cuſtoms of the Engliſh, 
who had never ſuffered a woman to-reign *over them. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury maintained, that they were diſ- 
charged from their oath, becauſe Matilda was married 
out of the realm, without the conſent of the barons, 
whoſe intent was, when they ſwore fealty, not to have a 
king who was not of the race of William the Conqueror. 
In ſhort, entirely to remove all ſcruples, Hugh Bigod, 
who had been high ſteward to the late king, ſwore on 
the Holy Evangelifts, that before he died, Henry had 
diſinherited Matilda, and nominated his nephew Stephen 
for his ſucceſſor. This was enough to colour over the 
diſloyalty of the barons: and on theſe weak grounds they 


' proceeded to reject Matilda's right, which they had 


thrice ſworn to maintain, and to crown Stephen the 22d 
of December, 1135. Thus this princeſs was deprived 
of the crown, by the means of thoſe whom the king her 
father thought the moſt firmly engaged to her intereſt. 
So true it is, that the precautions, ſuggeſted by human 
prudence, are-not to be depended upon at all times ! 

Stephen was thirty-one years old at the time of his 
coronation, and in great eſteem with the nobility. His 
title was. ſo. weak, that to get the barons to ſupport it, 
he promiſed them more privileges than they had enjoyed 
in the reigns of the Norman kings his predeceſſors, and 
without doubt, more than he ever deſigned to grant. 
This, indubitably, Was the reaſon of their proceeding 
with that eagerneſs to his election. Stephen, therefore, 
willing to do any thing for the obtaining a crown, which 
' * 8 
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might juſtly be diſputed with him, had engaged to re- 
form whatever had been amiſs in the thrice foregoing 
rezgns, and the biſtop of W. incheſter, his brother, had 
paſſed his word for him. This juncture was too favour- 
able for the barons of the realm to let it Nip, without 
taxing the advantage of it. When they came to give 
the new king his oath, they required a great desi more 
of him than of his predeceilors. The import of li: oath 
was, © That he would, within ſuch a time, fill up the 
te vacant biſhoprics, and leave the remporalitics in the 
c hands of ſome ecclefiafiic, who was to take chart of 
them till the v was filled. That he would not 
« ſeize the woods of any cierk or layman, upon frivolous 
“ pretences, as his predeceſſors had donc; but would 
be content with the ſoreſts, which had belonged to 
te the two Williams, and would make reſticution of ſuchi 
as Henry had uſurped. Laſtly, that he would aboliſh 
* Danegelt, which was inſ{:pportable to the nation, and 
* having been taken away by king Edward, was reſtored 
« by the Norman kings.” The biſhops, on their part, 
took an cath which was no leſs uncommon, ſeeing they 
iwore allegiance no longer than he ſhould continue to 
maintain the church in her privileges. The ky-lords 
acted with the fame cantion, if we may judge by the 
oath of the carl of Glouceiter, natural ſon to the hte 
king. te {wore fealty to the king, but on condition he 
would ꝓrcierve his eſtates and honours entire, end ob- 
ſerve the covenants made with the barons. ©: 
promiſcd to do all they required of him, and moreover 
to grant an authentic charter for the ſecurity of the 
nberties of the nation, and the privileges of the church. 
Ihe firit thing the new king did after the coronation, 
vas to repair ta Wincheſter, and lake poſſeſſion of the 


treaſures ilenry had laid up there; they amounted to a 


h.::rcd thouſand marks, beſides plate and jewels. With 
this money he levied an army of Bretagnes, Picards, 
Fleming, and other foreigners, whoſe aſſiſtance he 
thought ne might ſtand in need of, he not having as yet 
any great confidence in his own ſubjects. At his return 
from Wincheſter, he went to meet the corps of the late 
king, which was bringing from Normandy, in order to 
be interred at Reading, according to his own directions. 
With a view to gain the good-will and eſteem of the 
people, Stephen convened a general aſſembly at Oxford, 
in the year 1136, where he ſigned the charter he had 
promiſed to grant; in which he acknowledges © his 
being clected king, by the aſſent of the clergy and 
« people. He confirms all the liberties, privileges, and 
4 immunities of the church, and conſents that all eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes and perſons ſhall be tried by the clergy. 
He promiſes not to meddle, in any manner, with the 
« temporalities of vacant biſhoprics, or eſtates belong - 
ing to the eccleſiaſtics. He aboliſhes all the game- 
4 laws enacted ſince the conqueſt, and all the ſortſt- 
« laws. Laſtly, to gain entirely the affections of the 
« Engliſh, he revives the ancient Saxon laws.” This 
charter was very advantageous for the people, if it had 
been punctually obſerved ; but as W. of M 
remarks, juſt as the Engliſh had elected Stephen purciy 
for their own intercſt, ſo this prince granted all they re- 
uired, rather to amuſe them, than to bind himſcif with 
of parchment. The truth of this remark is vi- 
ſible from the behaviour of the king a few months after. 
The IE 6 of C becoming vacant by 
the death of Corbet, the king ſeized upon the revenues, 
and kept them in his 4 — 3 But this 
is not all. The fame archbiſhop died inteſtate, and the 
king ſeized upon his effects, pretending it was his pre- 
rogative ſo to do. Thus his charter and oath were 
violated. Though the beginning of Stephen's reign was 
peaceable, the tranquillity was of no long duration. 
Suſpecting ſome people in the kingdom were about to 
raiſe diſturbances, he rightly imagined the ſafer way 
would be to gain them over to his intereſt by bribes. 
With this view he conferred titles and honours on ſeve- 
ral 22 and alienated abundance of che croun- lands, 
to ſuch as might be ſerviceable to him. In the mean 
time, his bounty had not the effect he propoſed to him- 
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ſelf, Thoſe that partook of his favours, looked upon 

them as their due reward; whilſt others that were neg- 

lected, grew diſguſted at it, which in the end proved 

very fatal to him. But his greateſt overſight was the 

ſuffering the barons to fortify their caſtles, by which 

means he. put it in their power to revolt whenever they 
leaſed. In a little time, there were above a thouſand 
rtified caſtles in divers parts of the kingdom. 

In the year 1137, Baldwin de Redvers, carl of De- 
vonſnire, revolted. The earl being highly offended, 
that the king ſhould deny him ſome favour he had aſked, 
boldly declared he would obey him no longer. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, he fortified his caſtle at Exeter, 
where he ated as ſovereign, exerciſing a tyrannical 
power over all that were under him. The Welſh, at 
the ſame time, made an irruption into the frontiers, 
from whence they carried off a great booty; ſo that 
Baldwin's revolt was very dangerous to Stephen. The 
king, neglecting the inroads of the Welſh, laid ſiege to 
Exeter, which, after ſome time, he became maſter of, 
purſued the rebel to the Iſle of Wight, and compelling 
him to fly from thence, baniſhed him the realm ; but 

doned all the reſt, that had a hand in the revolt. 

his act of grace proved very prejudicial to him, as it 
ſerved to render the diſcontented party the more bold 
and daring. The Welſh war ended not ſo ſucceſsfully ; 
for in .a batile fought near Cardigan, the king's tr 
were de ſcated, and very few eſcaped. It is ſaid, the 
Ergliſh ſoldiers were ftruck with ſuch a panic, that 
they even ſuffered themſelves to be taken priſoners by 
women. . . 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in Wales, David, 
king of Scotland, made an incurſion into the northern 
counties of England, under the pretence of revenging 
the wrung done to the empreſs his niece. . He imme- 


diately became maſter of -Carliſle and Newcaſtle ; and 


Einig on his conqueſts, he advanced as far as Dur- 
Stephen, with all expedition, marched into the 
north to repel the king of Scotland. As the particulars 
of this war are variouſly related by the hiſtorians of the 
two nations, who agree in nothing but the concluſion of 
it, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that by the treaty of peace, the 
king of Scotland was to have Carliſle, and prince Henry, 
his fon, the earldom of Huntingdon, for which he did 
homage to the king of England. The reaſon of the 
ſon's being inveſted, was, becauſe the father refuſed to 
accept it on that condition, alledging, he had ſworn to 
acknowledge no other ſovereign in England but Matilda, 
in caſe king Henry died without iſſue male. 

The king was no ſooner returned from his northern 
expedition, but he fell into a lethargy, which every one 
imagined would cauſe his death. They were ſo poſ- 
ſefſed witth this notion, that it occaſioned in England, 
as well as ur Normandy, ſuch troubles as were not eaſily 
allayed. The king's friends were diſheartened, and 
Matilda's party gained ground by the rumour that was 
ſpread of the king's having reſi his laſt breath. On 
the other hand, the Welſh looking upon this as a fa- 
yourable juntture, renewed the war, whulſt the earl of 
Anjou entered Normandy, in order to take poſſeſſion 
of that part of the king his father-in-law's inheritance. 
But, this, prince was become fo odious to the Normans, 


that to avoid being under his government, they called in 


Theobald, earl of Blois, Stephen's elder brother. Theo- 
bald, embracing the opportunity, came to Liſieux, 
where the earl of Glouceſter delivered him the keys of 
Falaiſe. This earl remembering the laſt commands of 
the king his father in behalf of Matilda, had, with great 


teluctancy, taken his oath to Stephen. 


During theſe tranſactions Stephen recovered from his 
indifſpoſition; the great men, who had expected the 
King's death, were already divided into ſeveral factions, 
from whence he ſoreſaw, it would be difficult to diſen- 
gage them. Theobald, his brother, creating him the 


moſt uneaſineſs, he reſolved to attack him in the firſt | 


place, before he ſhould: be able to make an alliance with 
the king of France, who alone wascapable of ſupporting 
bim. 10 this end, he Enter red Normandy, carrying 
| __ 


with him large ſums of money, which was generally 
found to prevail; and icveral of the chief men of the 
country abandoned the carl of Blois. Having ſo far 
ſucceeded, he entered into an offenſive league with 
France, which pur it out of the power of his enemies to 
do him any material injury. However, as Lewis could 
not, without ſome uneaſinc ſs, fee England and Normandy 
in poſſeſſion of the fame perſon, Stephen delivered up 
the latter to Euſtace, carl of Boulogne, his eldeſt fon, 
who did homage to the king of France for it. Theobald 
finding he was not ſtrong cnqugh to ſtand againſt the 
two monarchs, beſt to retire. But he neglected 
not to ſend word to the king his brother, that although 
he was forced to give way, yet he dropped not his pre- 
tenſions as eldeſt, both to N and d. His 
actions ill with this haughty ; for not 
after, he renounced his right for a penſion of 
two thouſand marks a year. The union of the two 
kings had the fame effect with regard to the earl of 
Anjou, whoſe claim, as huſband to Matilda, was much 
ſtronger. It is true, he made ſome attempts upon Nor- 
mandy. But after he had tried in vain to gain it by 
force of arms, he was fain to accept of, as a favour, a 
penſion of five thouſand marks. 

Stephen, ſoon after the ſettling of the Norman affairs, 
received intelligence, that the king of Scotland had made 
an irruption into Northumberland; that king having 
been invited by the Engliſh barons to ſupport the em- 
preſs's right. Whilſt David was ravaging the northern 
borders, ſome Engliſh lords had ſcized upon Bedford, 
and, in all appearance, not to ſtop there. Upon 
news of this, Stephen came back to England ; and, 
though it was in the midſt of winter, 1138, he laid Gege 
to Bedford, and never quitted it till he became maſter 
of the place. After which, he marched into Scotland, 
whither David had retreated. Whilſt he was taken up 
in revenging on the Scots the miſchiefs they had done 
the Engliſh, he was called home by an inſurrection of 


complained, 
that he had broke his promiſes in many particulars re- 
lating as well to the people, as to the church. But this 
only made uſe of as a cloak for their pri- 
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| this occaſion greatly endangered it. 
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with his own ſubjects, retook and razed ſeveral of theſe 
caſtles. Though he had great reaſon to be daunted at 
ſo general a defection, yet he ſupported himſelf with his 
army of foreigners, ſhowing, on all occaſions, marks of 
an extraordinary courage, and a ſteady reſolution to loſe 
his life with his crown. He could not enough admire, 
that the very perſons who had ſhown the moſt zeal to 
place him on the throne, ſhould be the firſt to pull him 
down“. The king imagined the revolt was occaſioned 
by the caprice and fickleneſs of the barons. They had 
made ſeveral complaints, which were not entirely with- 
out grounds: for the king had not punctually kept to 
the terms of his charter. The extraordinary favours 
he had beſtowed on foreigners, particularly on Wilham 
de Ypres, his favourite, gave his ſubjects a plauſible 
cauſe to complain, The ſeverity he had uſed upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, in ſeizing upon the 
perſons and eſtates of ſome of the barons on flight 
ſuſpicions, added freſh fuel to the fire that was al- 
ready too much kindled. In ſhort, the diſſentions 
grew to that height, by the mutual reproaches and 
acts of hoſtilities which were daily committed, that 
the male-contents ſent Matilda word, they were ready 
to own her for their ſovereign, according to the pro- 
miſe they had made to the king Henry, her father. — 
The king of Scotland fomented the commotions in be- 
half of the empreſs his neice, though he was alſo uncle 
to Stephen's queen F. When he found matters were 
ripe, he entered Northumberland once more, and ravaged 
in a terrible manner that country, which generally felt all 
the effects of the quarrels between England and Scot- 
land. Stephen not being able then to leave the heart of 
the kingdom in order to go to the aſſiſtance of the 
North, Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, undertook to op- 
poſe this invaſion. He called together the barons and 
gentlemen of the northern parts, and repreſented to 
them, that in this emergency, they were to depend upon 
themſelves, it not being in the king's power to fend 
them any ſuccours; which conſideration having the 
effect he expected, they unanimouſly engaged to exert 
their utmoſt to repulſe the enemy. Quickly after, each 
appearing with his troops at the general rendezvous, 
they all placed themſelves under the command of Walter 
de Speck and William de Albemarle, and advanced as 
far as Alverton. Having reſolved to expect the enemy 
in that place, they ſet up a maſt, on the top of which 
they put conſecrated hoſts, and ſome banners of the 
faints, that they might rally there in caſe of neceſſity. 
Hence this war was called the War of the Standard. The 
Scots, much ſuperior in numbers, having attacked the 
Engliſh in their intrenchment, were Tepulſed with the 
loſs of twelve thouſand men. Though the king of 
Scotland and Henry his ſon gave, on this occaſion, 
ſurpriſing proofs of their valour, they could not _— 
their army from being entirely routed. It is ſaid that 
. thearchbiſhop's harangue to the Engliſh, wherein he pro- 
miſed Heaven to all ſuch as were lain in battle, did not 
a little contribute to the ſucceſs of that day. 

During the tranſactions in the north, Stephen ſpread 
the terror of his arms in the heart of the kingdom. 
The malecontents, not daring to keep the field, gave 
him time to reduce their caſtles one after another with- 
out oppoſition. Theſe conqueſts, joined to his victory 
over the king of Scotland, aſtoniſhed the earl of Glou- 
ceſter ; who, when he ſaw that his party daily diminiſhed, 
had no other courſe to take but to go and ſollicit the 
empreſs to come into England, that ſhe might by her 
preſence inſpire her friends with new vigour. The re- 
treat of the earl of Glouceſter, and the flight of ſome 
other lords of his party, having procured the king ſome 
reſpite, he reſolved upon puſhing on the Scotch war, 
which had been ſo ſucceſsfully begun. With this deſign 


1 


— 


* Upon the firſt news of the barons riſing, it is reported he 
faid, « Since they have choſen me their king, why do they 
now forſake me? By the birth of God, (his uſual oath) I 
Will never be called an abdicated king.“ P- 102. 

No. XI. : 


he advanced towards the north, and in his way took the 
caſtie of Leeds, after which he cominued his march to- 
wards Scotland, where David had retired after his defear. 


His intent was to give the Scotch king baule; but as 


David was unwilling to run any hazard in his own coun- 
try, he carefully avoided all rtunities of coming to 
an engagement. However, he reſolved to ſue for peace, 
which was readily granted, and prince Henry of Scor- 
land was in poſſc ſſion of the country of Northum- 
berland, and the earldom of Huntingdon. In return 
for theſe advantageous articles, David bound himſelf by 
oath never to concern himieif any more in the quarrel 
between Stephen and the empreſs. The war being thus 
ended, the king returned korme, attended by the prince 
of Scotland, who by his noble and generous Carriage, 
had ſo wrought on the heart of Stephen, that he loved 
him no leſs than if he had been his own fon. The 
king's careſſes to the young prince ſlirred up the jealouſy 
of the carl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, who, under 
the pretence that the king had phced him above them 
at his table, retired from court. But ſuppoſing Henry's 
birth had not required that diſtinction, yet his merit de- 
ſerved that the king ſhouid pay him a very cular 
reſpect, ſince all hiſtarians give him the character of 
an accompliſhed prince. Stephen continued theretore, 
notwithſtanding the envy of the Enghith, to ſhow him 
marks of his affection, particulariy in a caſe, which de- 
monſtrated him to be fincere. This young prince, who 
had accompanicd the king to the fiege of Ludlow, 


having approached too near the walls, was like to have 


been taken from off his horſe, by the means of an iron 
hook at the end of a rope, if Stephen had not, with 
the hazard of his own life, ran to his reſcue. An action 
which redounded as much to the konovr of the king, 
as of the prince, for whom he tæſtiucd fo great an at- 
tection. 

This ſame year, Alberic, the pope's legate in Eng- 
land, convened a ſynod, wherein Theobald, abbot of 
Bec, in Normandy, vas ck&cd archviſtp of Canter- 
bury, to the great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, who had 
with regret beheld the nictropolitan fee vacant for two 
years. 

The king, in the year 1139, imagining the clergy 
had grown very haughty, as indeed they had, grew jca- 
lous of their power, which ſuffered him not to conſider 
with his wonted , what he was about to do, 
when he meditated the lowering of their greatneſs. 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, had rwo caſtles as ſtrong as 
they were ſtately, one at the Devizes, and the other 
at Sherborne, and was building a third at Malmeſbury. 
Alexander, his nephew, biſhop of Lincoln, had built 
one at Newark, and ſcrupled not to declare, that it was 
deſigned as much for the ſecurity as for the dignity of 
his church. Nigel, biſhop of Ex, another of Roger's 
nephew's, imitating the ſtate of his uncle and couſin, 
affected a magnificence in his retinue and houſe, that 
ſtirred up the envy of ſcme, and the indignanon of ali. 
When theſe three prelates came to court, they were at- 
tended with ſo many armed followers, that it ſeemed 
rather as if they to brave the king, than to pay 
their reſpects to him. This proud and pompous man- 
ner of living having procured them abundance of ene- 
mies, there were ſome that took an opportunity of re- 
preſenting to the king, that he could not be fafe, while 
the biſhops were ſo powerful. His fuipicions were fur- 
ther confirmed by the rumour that was fpread of Ma- 
tilda's being ready to come into England, where the 
had a ſtrong party. Though the biitzop of Saliſbury 
had a chief hand in the clæction of Stephen, yet he fan- 
cied he was grown a favourcr of Marikl2, and in this 
belief formed a deſign to humble the pride of the 
biſhop and his nephews. In a gen=ral ficmvly held at 


— 


: + Mary of Scotland, ſiſter to thz emprefs's mother, married 
Euſtace, earl of Bullogne, by wiza ke had Matilda, wife to 
Stephen. 
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Oxford, the retainers of the biſhop of Saliſbury, having 
picked a quarrel with thoſe of Alan of Bretagne, earl 
of Richmond, it happened that one of the earl's knights 
was killed in the ſcuffle, and abundance of the people 
wounded on both ſides. The biſhop's followers got the 
better, having been aſſiſted by thoſe of the biſhops of 
Ely and Lincoln, and of the chancellor, who paſſed 
for Roger's nephew, though in truth, ſays Rapin, he was 
his ſon. The king, willing to lay hold on this opportu- 
nity to mortify the whole family, ſummoned them all 
four to appear at his court, and anſwer for this riot of 
their domeſtics. This ſummons was according to law : 
but the ſatisfaction the king demanded was not ſo. He 
was not content with the mulct enjoined by the law in 
the like caſes; but inſiſted upon the biſhops delivering 
into his hands all their caſtles, as ſureties for their future 
allegiance. Theſe demands ſeemed too exorbitant to 
the prelates; they deſired to conſider of the matter. 
Whilſt the king was waiting for their anſwer, the 
biſhop of Ely abſented himſelf, and retired to Roger 
his uncle's caſtle at the Devizes. His going off having 
prevented the adjuſting of matters, the king went im- 
mediately and laid fiege to the caſtle, where was alſo 
Matilda, the wife or concubine of the biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury. This place being very ſtrong, the king who fore- 
ſaw the ſiege would prove a difficult work, bethought 
himſelf of an expedient to put an end to it without loſs 
of time. He ordered the biſhop of Sarum and the 
chancellor to be led up cloſe to the wall, and ſent word 
to Matilda, that unleſs ſhe inſtantly delivered up the 
the caſtle, the chancellor ſhould be hanged up on the 
ſpot ; neither ſhould the biſhop eat or drink till it was 
urrendered. Theſe threats having wrought upon her as 
he expected, ſhe delivered up the caſtle, wherein he 
found forty thouſand marks in ready money. The 
biſhop of Lincoln procured his liberty, by ſurrendering 
to the king his caſtle of Sleaford. Shortly after Stephen 
became maſter likewiſe of the caſtles of Saliſbury, 
Malmeſbury and Sherborne. With the money he found 
in theſe ſtrong holds, where the biſhops kept their trea- 
ſures, he purchaſed the friendſhip of the king of France, 
and entered into an alliance with him. This league was 
cemented by the marriage of Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, 
with Conſtantia, ſiſter to Lewis the Young, who had 


ſucceeded Lewis the Fat, his father. The king's ſe- 


verity towards the biſhops, greatly diſguſted the whole 
body of the clergy, who made loud and unremitted 
complaints. The archbiſhop of Rouen, who was then 
in England, was the only one that was not offended at 
it. He was perſuaded that, without ſtriking at the im- 
munities of the cl: urch, the king might diſpoſſeſs the 
biſhops of their fortified caſtles, which had nothing to 
do with their privileges as churchmen. But the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who had lately been made legate of Eng- 


» land, was not of his opinion. This prelate entertained 


a ſecret diſguſt againſt the king his brother, for not per- 
mitting him to have a hand in the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs ; and under pretence of ſtanding up for the rights 
of the church, he called a ſynod at Wincheſter *, and 
ſummoned the king to appear and give an account of his 
actions. At the opening of the ſynod, he aggravated, 
in a very bitter manner, all that Stephen had acted againſt 
the three biſhops. He exhorted the prelates vigorouſly 
to maintain the rights of the epiſcopal dignity, and the 
privileges of the church. After which, he proteſted he 
would put in execution the decrees of the council, though 
it coſt him the friendſhip of the king, the loſs of his 
eſtate, and even his life itſelfl. Stephen had ſent to the 
council ſome lords, with Alberic or Aubrey de Vere, a 
famous civilian. As ſoon as the legate had made an end 
of his ſpeech, theſe lords demanded why the king was 
ſummoned thither. The legate anſwered, it was to give 
his reaſons for having impriſoned the biſhops, and de- 
ſpoiled them of their eſtates : a crime, added he, hi- 

rto unheard-of in the Chriſtian world. Alberic, 
taking him up, ſaid, that the prelates had been puniſhed 
not as biſhops, but as the king's ſubjects and ſervants. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury not reliſhing that diſtinction, 


* Hume, ch. v11. ſays, that this ſynod was held at Weſtwinſter, on the goth of Auguſt, 


befalling her whilit ſhe was under her roof. In ſhort, 


immediately replied, that the biſhops could not, in any 
reſpect, be looked upon as the king's ſervants. The 
majority of the ſynod being much ot the ſame opinion, 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, who thought that the epiſcopal 
dignity was no ground for an independent power, en- 
deavoured to ſet them right as to that matter. He de- 
manded, whether they could clearly prove from the 
canons, that biſhops, as ſuch, ought to have fortificd 
caſtles ? © But,” added he, © ſuppoling you could make 
« appear, that you may be poſſeſſed of ſtrong holds 
« without acting contrary to the canons of the church, 
te yet by what right can you refuſe to deliver them into 
te the hands of the king at a time when the Kingdom is 
cc threatened with an invaſion ? Is it not the king's bu- 
cc ſineſs to take care of the ſafety of the ſtate ? And can 
ce ſubjects refuſe to admit him into their fortreſſes with- 
e out incurring the guilt of rebellion ?” Theſe argu- 
ments were not of ſufficient force to make the biſhops 
deſiſt, and the legate propoſed to excommunicate the 
king, and ſend deputies to Rome to lay their caſe be- 
fore the pope. Matters being carried to this height, 
the lords who were ſent by the king, thought it time to 
ſpeak a little more freely; and declared, that if the 
ynod excommunicated the king, the biſhops would ſoon 
have cauſe to t their proceedings; and in caſe any 
of them made a journey to Rome on that occaſion, they 
would find it no eaſy matter to return. This declaration, 
made ſuch an impreſſion on their minds, that they were 
unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the king's diſpleaſure, 
in order to gratify the reſentment of the legate. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſynod having decreed a deputaticn to the 
king, to demand a ſuitable reparation, broke up after 
having fat but three days. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
the legate and archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the 
king, and earneſtly beſought him to a rupture 
between , 8 _ civil powers. Notwith- 
ſtanding the diſpoſition of the king, the deſigning 
clergy wrought ſo powerfully on the minds of the vul- 
gar, that the people eſpouſed their cauſe, as if they 
themſelves had been deprived of their rights and hber- 
ties. The whole kingdom was quickly over-run with 
male-contents, who only wanted a leader to head them. 
In ſhort, the clergy's faction was fo ſtrong, that the 
major part of the lay-lords came over to their ſide. The 
empreſs looking upon this as a favourable opportunity, 
reſolved not to let it paſs by unheeded ;- but to repair 
to England, though ſhe had not above one 
hundred and forty men to accompany her. This was 
a very inconſiderable for the buſineſs ſhe was 
upon: but ſhe relied on a powerful aid from the diſ- 
contented party. She took up her firſt quarters at the 
caſtle of Arundel, which belonged to the queen dowager, 
being part of her dowry. The earl of Glouceſter, who 
came with his ſiſter, thinking her fafe in a place where 
ſhe was received with all the reſpect due to her rank, 
left her and went to Briſtol. In the mean time, Stephen, 
who was beſieging Marlborough, being informed of 
Matilda's arrival, ſuddenly broke up the ſiege and 
marched towards Arundel. At the king's approach, the 
queen dowager repented of her having given admittance 
to Matilda, fearing it might occaſion the loſs of her 
caſtle, with all the privileges ſhe enjoyed in England. 
On the other hand, honour and honeſty would not fuf- 
fer her to deliver her gueſt into the hands of her enemy. 
To free herſelf from this perplexity, ſhe ſent the king 
word, that if he perſiſted in requiring her to deliver up 
the empreſs, ſhe was no leſs bent on her ſide to protect 
her, till ſome one or other came to her relief. But at 
the ſame time ſhe deſired him to conſider, that ſhe had 
not entertained her, as an enemy to the king, but as his 
mother-in-law, widow to a great emperor, to whom 
ſhe could not but pay the. reſpect due to her quality. 
That her intent was not to countenance the deſign ſhe 
might have againſt him, bur only to prevent any ill from 


ſhe propoſed to the king, that Matilda might have 
leave to retire to ſome other place, where it would be 
as eaſy for him to beſiege her as in Arundel caſtle. 
T hat 
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That by this act of generoſity he would lay an obligation 
on a queen, widow to a great monarch, his uncle and 
benefactor, without the leaſt detriment to himſelf, Whe- 
ther Stephen was ſenſible that it was not in his power to 
take the caſtle, before it might be relieved, or whether 
he thought himſelf bound to oblige the queen fo far, he 
acquainted her, that Matilda ſhbuld be ſafely conducted 
to Briſtol ; which was accordingly done. But he had 
but roo much reaſon to repent atterwards of his having 
been ſo generous. Matilda having remained at Briſtol 
ſome time, removed to Glouceſter. During her ſtay in 
theſe two cities, ſhe ſo artfully managed the diſcontents 
of the clergy and nobility, that ſhe gained them both 
over to her fide, and by their means, almoſt the whole 
body of the people. There adhered to the king only a 
few barons and his foreign army, which, though ill paid, 
ſerved him with fidelity. A civil war was the conſe- 
quence ; and in the following year, 1140, the whole 
kingdom was divided, every city, county, and perſon 
taking the part of the king or the empreſs, according as 
they were led by paſſion or intereſt. The lords, neareſt 
in neighbourhood and blood, committed the utmoſt cru- 
elties on one another, burning the houſes, and pillaging 
the vaſſals of their competitors, ſo that a terrible confu- 
ſion was quickly ſpread over the face of the whole king- 
dom. In this fatal anarchy, the barons, acting as ſo- 
vereigns, grievouſly oppreſſed the people, and even 
coined their own money. On the other hand, the king 
and Matilda inſtead of redreſſing, connived at theſe do- 
ings, fearing the calling their friends to an account 
would make them change their parties. Moreover, the 
foreign ſoldiers, of whom Stephen's army entirely con- 
. ſiſted, occaſioned ſtill further diſorders. As the king 
was not in a Capacity to pay them duly, he was forced 
to ſuffer them to plunder the poor people, who, — 
innocent, felt the greateſt ſhare of the calamities of a 
civil war. 

The biſhop of Winchefter, however, became at length 
ſenſible of his overſight in rai a ſtorm, which he 
foreſaw would infallibly overwhelm the king his brother, 
He reflected, that being brother to Stephen, he tumſelf 
would certainly be involved in the ſame rum with him, 
and conſequently it was his intereſt to ſtand by him, and 
not to help forward his deſtruction. Being deſirous of 
regaining the king's confidence by ſome important ſer-« 
vice, he drew to Wincheſter a number of lords, who 
were friends to Matilda, and detained them priſoners, 
till they delivered up their caſtles to the king. 

Stephen, amidſt all his difficulties, ſhowed great re- 
ſolution and firmneſs of mind, which did not a little 
contribute towards keeping ſtedfaſt to him a great many, 
who doubtleſs would have deſerted him had they ob- 
ſerved the leaſt wavering. Far from being daunted at 
the violent ſhocks he received, Stephen daily made freſh 
attempts to remedy, by his valour and prudence, the 
evils he ſuffered by the revolt of his ſubjects. He even 
hoped to put an end to them at once, by laying ſiege to 


were ſhut up. But 


ſely beſieged in Wallingford, but ſhe eſcaped from 
this place, and retired to Lincoln. As ſoon as the king 
had notice of it, he formed the deſign of ſurpriſing her, 
well knowing that Lincoln, where he had a many 
friends, could not be defended by the few troops 
Matilda had with her. He would have taken his rival 
in that place, which held out but a few days, had ſhe 
not contrived to clade his vigilance, whilſt articles of 
capitulation were drawing up. Stephen, mi his aim, 
_ retired without leaving a garriſon in the town, for fear of 
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* Notwithſtanding we have followed Rapin, in our ac- 
count of the capture of king Stephen, who places the event 
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weakening his army. He was hardly gone, before he 
was informed, that the earl of Cheſter, ſon-in-law to the 
earl of Glouceſter, was come thither with his wife and 
brother in order to keep their Chriſtmas. His great 
deſire of having theſe three perſons in his power, made 
him march back with ſuch ſpeed, that the earl had but 


juſt time to retire into the caſtle, which was immediately 


inveſted. However, he found the means to eſcape, and 
get to the earl of Glouceſter, in order to deſire him to 
come to the relief of the beſieged, who could not hold 
out long. The earl of Glouceſter, willing to ſuccour 
his own daughter, drew all his troops togecher, and 
marched towards Lincoln with that expedition, that the 
king's forces were in danger. Having forded the river 
Trent, a thing the king thought impracticable, he came 
ſuddenly ſo cloſe to the royal army, that neither ſide 
could avoid coming to a battle. The two armies being 
drawn up, the fight begun, which for a long time was 
fought on both ſides with equal bravery ; but at lengrh 
the king's horſe, conſiſting of Flemings and Bretaigns, 
giving ground, they were ſo vigorouſly preſſed, that 
they could not rally again. The earl of Glouceſter 
taking hold on this advantage, thought it better not to 
purſue the flying horſe, who were incapable of doing 
him any further damage, but to fall on the king's in- 
fantry, who being deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the ca- 
valry, alſo turned their backs. And Stephen, who 
could not bear the thoughts of flying from the carl, was 
left almoſt alone, and on foot, in the midſt of the field 
of battle, aſfaulted by multitudes, but defending himſelf 
againſt all their efforts with an aſtoniſhing valour. He 
was forced at length to ſubmit, being ſurrounded on all 
ſides by the enemy, and having none to aſſiſt him. 
However, he held out to the laſt extremity ; for his 
battle-ax being broke by the force of his blows, he drew 
out his ſword, and defended himſelf for a conſiderable 


time longer, foaming with rage at being thus abandoned 


by his army. After he had performed more than could 
naturally be expected from a ſingle perſon in the condi- 


tion he was in, his ſword broken in pieces, and little 


more than the hilt remaining in his hand, he was knocked 
down on his knees with a ſtone, Whereupon a knight, 
called William de Kains, ran in, and having ſeize? him 
by the helmet, preſented his ſword to his throat, threat- 
ening to kill him, unleſs he yielded himſelf priſoner. 
Notwithſtanding the extreme he was in, he re- 
fuſed to ſurrender himſelf to any but the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who, at that time, was near the ſpot. As ſoon as 
the earl had him in his power, he conducted him to the 
empreſs, who ordered him to be confined in the caſtle 
of Briſtol, where he was ignominiouſly laid in irons *. 
Whilſt this unfortunate prince was in this degraded 
condition, Matilda, in 1141, improved the advantages 
ſhe had gained by her arms. All England deſerted the 
impriſoned king, except London and the county of 
Kent, where he had ſtill ſome friends left, by the means 
of the queen his ſpouſe, Euſtace, his ſon, and William 
de Ypres, his favourite. The barons that preſerved their 
allegiance, retired to London, where they had intereſt 
enough to gain admittance, and to prevail with the citi- 
zens to enter into a confederacy with them in favour of 
the king. Normandy ſoon followed the example of 
England. No ſooner had the earl of Anjou intelligence 
of the king's impriſonment, but he went thither to ger 
the Normans to own Matilda for their fovereign, which 
he found no hard matter to do. At the ſame time, the 
king of Scotland, breaking the late treaty, invaded the 
northern counties, under pretence of aſſiſting the em- 
preſs, but in reality to ſerve his own intereſt. One 
would think that the complete victory gained at Lincoln 
would have placed Matilda on the throne without any 
further trouble. But there was one obſtacle more to 
get over before ſhe could hope to enjoy the fruits of her 
ſucceſs ; which was, to regain the biſhop of Wincheſter 


n 
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in 1140, we cannot help thinking, with Hume, that it hap- 
pened Feb. 2, 1141. 
do 
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m her fide. With this view ſhe went to him at Win- 


cheſter; and upon 
the Ciuurch 


her offering him the diſpoſal of all 
he threw up the caufe of the 
Eng hs brother, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to 

* NLarkda the of the clergy. He even took 
fs cath w her beforchand ; but wah this limitation, 
that it ſhould be binding no longer than ſhe kept true to 
her promis On the morrow he received her with 
great pomp in the cathedral church, where he ſolemnly 
cxcommumcated all the king's friends, and abſolved all 
fuck 2s thould abandon hs e 
empreſs. Quickly after the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
faore allroznce bkewiſe to Mankda ; but before he did 
fo, he procured the king's conſent, which he went to 
alk hui of the king in prat 

Mik now wanted nothing but the ſtamp of public 
z=thoriry to complete her being queen of England. P+1 


thouzh ſhe was ſure of the conſent of the temporal lords, 


yet ſhe ws apprehenſive of meeting with ſome oppoſi- 
mon from the clergy. The legate having taken upon 
hom to mae this matter cafy, called a council at Win- 
chefter, where all the biſhops and abbots were preſent, 
with the arch-deacons as ves of the inferior 
cikrpy. The day before the opening of the fynod, the 
Eg wok care to confer in private firſt with the biſhops, 
them with the abbots, and laſtly, with the arch-deacons, 
cach of them It is not known what paſſed at 
theſe private conferences, but it was plain enough, next 
day, what uſe the legate was willing to make of them. 
As foon 2s the council was fat, he made a long ſpeech, 


herrin he endeavoured to make that the mal- 
admamiftraton, , and of Stephen, had 
been the fole cauſe of all the troubles in the kingdom. 


He owned, that indeed, he himiclf had undertaken to be 
amfwrrable for his government, when the neceſſi 

ogra delay. cn, Ye East to place 
the crown on his bead; but that he had been entirely diſ- 
apponted in his brother, and was heartily forry to find 
hum obliecd to revoke his for him. He 
infatted much on his former oath to Matilde, adding, i: 
=2s realonable to prefer the orders of the Almighity, 
<aofc will it was, that juſhce ſhould be done the empreſs, 
befoe> Tt ierreſt of the neareſt rehncn. He proceeded 
to pat then; = mand, that be had done all it lay in his 
power to make ſenſible of his ill conduct, even. 
mn the formoning him before a fynod, but that all his 
That this obſtimacy was a dear evidence to the Engliſn, 
w what cakmines they would have been under 
"he 
- Dine Providence to give fentence 


againſt him, by fu 


of ſuch a prince, if it had not pleaſed 
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them, their ſilence was interpreted for their 

tion. The legate told them further, that he had fum- 
moned to the council the magiſtrates of London, and 
that they had promiſed to ſend their deputies. Accord- 
ingly on the morrow the deputies arrived. But inſtrad 
of conſenting to what the council had done, they declared, 
they had orders from the city and barons that were re- 
tired thither, to petition for the-king's hberty. The 


legate replied, that it became not the Londoners to be in 


a league with the barons, who had, in a c man- 
ner, deſerted their king in battle, and were endeavour- 
ing to embroil the kingdom in freſh troubles *. This 
anſwer, fo far from the point, not being ſatisfactory to 
the deputies, they demanded a more direct one; but in 
The legate did not think fit to re- examine a thing, 
which he pretended was already decided. Before the 
riſing of the ſynod, a chaplain to Stephen's queen, of- 
fered to the council a letter, which he delivered to the 
legate. But becauſe the prelate, after he had read it to 
himſelf, would not communicate it to the afſembiy, the 
chaplain bluntly took it out of his hand, and read it aloud. 
This letter, wherein the queen earneſtly beſought them 
to ſet the king at liberty, proving of no effect, the coun- 
cil broke up, after having excommunicated all that ſtill 
adhered to Stephen. This affair being thus ended, the 
empreſs had nothing to do but to gain the conſent of the 
Londoners, in order to her coronation. To this pur 

ſhe was obliged to enter into a negociation with the city, 
which laſted ſome time. In the interim, Marilda ad- 
vanced as far as Reading, where the governor of Oxford 
came and offered her the keys of his caftle, humbly en- 
treating her to honour that city with her preſence. She 
readily complied with his requeſt, and after the inhabi- 
tants of Oxford, and the country round about had ſworn 
allegiance to her, ſhe removed to St. Albans, where ſhe 
waited tor the reſolution of the Londoners. The city 
was then over-run with troubles and <onfufion. Some 


were for continuing ſtedfaſt to the king, although a pri- 


ſoner: others for giving way to the times, and recog- 


nizing Matilda. 


Theſe laſt having prevailed at length, 
the ernpreſs came to London, where ſhe was magnifi- 
cently received amidſt the vaſt number of barons that 
attended her. The city of London having thus declared 


for Matilda, ſhe met with no farther oppoſition; and 


from-that time they begun to prepare for the ceremony 


of her coronation. In the mean while ſhe was every 
where acknowledged as ſovereign. 

During this interval, king Stephen's queen waited on 
the empreſs, with a view to prevail upon her for ſome 
condeſcenſion towards her huſband. As ſhe had loſt 
all hopes of ever ſeeing him on the throne again, the 
deſired nothing more than his liberty. She promiſed, 


ing, { in the name of that unhappy prince, that, content with 


ap- and to give hoſtages for the 


ne he troubles of the ſtare. This affair was 
. 
c Krgr, who, beyond all diſpurr, a principal 
m the election of the kings. And, therefore, 


Ebi, which is more than double the number it contained 
- 


D—— 


becoming a private man, he would renounce the crown, 
and to remove all ſuſpicion, would depart out of the 
kingdom, and pals the reſidue of his days in a monaſtery. 
He even offered to take his oath never to return more, 
rmance of his promiſes. 
Bur ſuch was the iniquity of thoſe times, that there was 


no reliance on words or oaths, there having been is 


many freſh inſtances, how little ſcrupulous people were 
in breaking them. Accordingly, Matilda rejected all 
theſe propoſals with great hatighrineſs, forbidding the 
unfortunate queen ever entering into her preſence again. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter became alſo a iant ro 
her in his turn; but he had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with her generoſity as the queen. He imagined, that 
the ſervice he had lately done her highly deſerved ſome 
return. Accordingly, he petitioned for Euſtace, his 
nephew ſome favour, which was haughtily refuſed him. 
This was ſufficient to ſtir up the biſhop to a revenge. 


1 = — 


hardly deſerves credit; for Peter of Blois, who was alſo a con- 
temporary writer, who was a man of ſenſe, and who ſeems to 
have been well-informed with regard to icutars he has 
"recorded, acquaints us, that London contained then only forty 
thouſand inhabitants, | | 
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He had been in hopes, that the new queen would be | 


guided by his direction: but he plainly perceived that 
ſhe treated him with diſdain, and looked upon him as her 
enemy. His turbulent and revengeful temper never 
letting him reſt under theſe circumſtances, he began, 
from that inſtant, to plot and contnve againſt Matilda, 


' longing, with impatience, to convince the ungrateful 
princeſs, that it was no leſs in his power to pull her\ 


down, than it was to ſet her up. Perhaps he would 
have found it a difficult taſł to bring about his deſigns, 
if the empreſs herſelf had not furniſhed him with the 
means, by her extreme pride, which made her regard 
her ſubjects but as ſo many ſlaves. A fatal piece of po- 
licy, which procured her abundance of enemies, at a 
time when it was her buſineſs, on the contrary, to try to 
gain the Engliſh by mild and popular methods. She 
drew upon herſelf chiefly the hatred of the Londoners, 
by refuſing to grant the only thing they petitioned, and 
which the king her father had poſitively promiſed them, 
namely, to mitigate the ſeverity of the Norman laws, 
and revive thoſe of king Edward. This ill-· adviſed prin- 
ceſs imagined herſelf fo far above all contradiction, that 
ſhe forbore not to tread in the ſteps of her predeceſſors, 
giving her ſubjects all the fair promiſes in the world, at 
leait till ſuch time as ſhe was more firmly eitabliſhed in 
power. Her haughty carriage quickly wrought a great 
change in the minds of the Engliſh, who now began to 
be ſenſible, what a riſk they ran of being unhappy under 
her government, unleſs timely care was taken to prevent 
the impending evils. The biſhop of Wincheſter fo- 


* mented, to the utmoſt of his power, theſe diſcontents, 


and, by his ſecret emiſſaries at London, ftirred up the 
citizens to revenge the contempt Matilda had ſhown for 
them. His contrivances were carried tio far, that he per- 
ſuaded them to join in a plot to ſeize the empreſs's perſon. 
What care ſoever might be taken to conceal their deſign, 
ſhe had timely notice of it, and went from the city in ſo 
great a hurry and fright, that ſhe left her palace and 
goods expoſed to the fury of the populace. Though 
the legate had miſſed his aim, yet he thought, that he 
had not a little forwarded the execution of his project, 


ſeeing he had brought the Londoners to declare againſt 


Matilda. Secure of their aſſiſtance, he privately con- 
certed meaſures with the queen, his ſiſter-in-law ; after 
which he ſent word to Euſtace, to hold himſelf in readineſs 
march with the Kentiſh-men, promiſing him, he ſhould 
ſoon be at the head of a conſiderable army. Hav- 
ing thus laid his ſchemes, and ſecretly gained over to 
the king's party ſeveral lords that were diſguſted at the 
empreſs, he ordered the caſtle of Wincheiter, and ſome 
others that were at his diipoſal, to be well ſtored with 
proviſions and arms. 

Ic cannot be imagined that theſe things could be 
tranſacted without Matilda's knowledge. She, how- 
ever, put herſelf at the head of her troops, attended by 
the earl of Glouceſter and the king of Scotland, who 
was come irſto England to be preſent at the coronation. 


As toon as ſhe came near Wincheſter, ſhe ſent the 
” biſhop word, that ſhe had ſomething to communicate 


to him, and therefore deſired he would come to her. 
The prelate greatly miſtruſting ſhe had been informed 
of his proceedings, eaſily perceived that this was only an 
ar.ifice to enſnare him. Accordingly, inſtead of going 
to her, he ſent her an ambiguous anſwer. At the fame 
time, he ſlipped out of the town at a gate on the other 
fide, and drew his friends together, who only waited 
his orders to put themſelves in motion. All things be- 
ing in readineſs, they were quickly in arms. The 
Kentith-men having joined the Londoners, Stephen's 
queen, Euſtace, his fon, and William de Ypres headed 
them, and marched to Wincheſter ; where the empreſs 
had like to have been ſurpriſed, and had ſcarce time to 
get into the caſtle. As the inhabitants of Wincheſter 
had appeared a little too zealous in her cauſe, the 
biſhop, out of revenge, ſet fire to the city, though it 
was the capital of his dioceſe. Twenty churches were 
burnt to aſhes, with a nunnery, which bore the name of 
St. Grimbald. The care the biſhop had taken to ſtore 
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the caſtle with all ſorts of ammunition, rendered the ſiege 
very long and difficult. The beſiegers applied them- 
ſelves cloſely to it, for two months, in hopes of putting 
an end to the war at once, by taking the heads of the 


contrary party. The ſame reaſon obliged the beſieged 


to think of their ſafety. W hen they found there was no 
poſſibility of holding out much longer, they reſolved 


upon hewing themſelves a paſſage wit ti.: ir ſwords, and 


| 


running all riſks to ſecure the empreſs's pern. With 
this view they iſſued out in good order, Matilda and the 
king of Scotland marching in the front, and the earl of 
Glouceſter bringing up the rear. They were no fooner 
ſallied out, but the king's troops were cloſe at their heels, 
endeavouring, by frequent attacks, to retard their march, 
whilſt the reſt of the army were advancing to ſurround 
them. In all theſe little ſkirmiſhes, the earl of Glou- 
ceſter vigorouſly oppoſed the enemy, and gave ſignal 
marks of his conduct and valour. But his efforts, which 
indeed were very lerviceable to Matilda, as they gave 
her time to get off, proved fatal to himſelf. As the 
empreſs's danger made him negle& his own ſafety, he 
would march the lait chrough a narrow defile, where his 
troops being hard preſſed by the enemy, he had the 
misfortune to be taken priſoner. William de Ypres, to 
whoſe charge he was committed, ordered him to be 
conducted to Rocheſter in Kent, where the king had 
more friends than in any other part of the kingdom.— 
In the mean time, Matilda making all the ſpeed poſſi- 
ble, eſcaped with a few followers to the caſtle of Lug 
gerſhall, and from thence to the Devizes. Here ſhe 
repoſed herſelf a little, thinking ſhe had time enough to 
get to Glouceſter; but when ſhe was about to purſue 
her journey, ſhe received intelligence that the road was 
lined with the king's ſoldiers. Brompton acquaints us, 
that the eſcaped their vigilance, by being carried to 
Glouceſter in a coffin, which 1t never entered into any 
one's head to ſearch. Be this as it will, it is certain ſhe 
found the means to avoid this danger. 

Whilſt the empreſs was taken up in contriving the 
means how to reſiſt her enemies, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter and the reſt of the king's friends were uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours to bring off the earl of Glou- 
ceſter from his ſiſter's party; but all their ſollicitations, 
and the conſideration of the ſtate he was in, could make 


no impreſſion upon him. He firmly perſiſted in the 


allegiance he had ſworn to her, and would not uſe any 
diſſimulation in the matter, which might have gained 
him his liberty. After fix months impriſonment, Ma- 
tilda, who had a tender affection for him, and that very 
juſtly, and beſides could not well do without him, con- 
ſented he ſhould be exchanged for the king. In vain 
were endeavours uſed on this occaſion to bring matters 
to an accommodation between Stephen and the empreſs. 
As the thing they both laid claim to, was of ſuch a na- 
ture as not to admit of diviſion, there was no poſſibility 
of concluding a peace. The exchange of priſoners, 
therefore, was all that could be done, each party being 
left at liberty to purſue the war. 

Since the biſhop of Wincheſter had reſolved to aban- 
don the empreſs, he had written to the pope, to entreat 
him to authorize his proceedings in behalf of the king 
his brother. As the pope had no information of what 
paſſed in England, but from his legate, he did not fail to 
ſend him an anſwer according to his wiſh. The pope's 
letter came not to hand till after Stephen was ſet at 
liberty. In it he blamed the prelate for having neglected 
hitherto the endeavouring to reſtore his brother to the 
throne, and enjoined him for the future to do his utmoſt 
towards it, exhorting him to uſe all power eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular to accompliſh that buſineſs. Backed with 
this authority, the legate ſummoned a council at Weſt- 
minſter, before whom the pope's letter was read. The 
king, who was there in perſon, bitterly complained 
againſt ſome of his ſubjects, who, not content with waging 
war againſt him, had for a long time ſnamefully detained 
him in priſon. After this, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in a rhetorical harangue, endeavoured to juſtify his late 
conduct and the frequent breach of his oaths. But he 
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would have found it a difficult matter to himſelf, 
had he not been befriended by the preſent juncture of 
affairs. He concluded his ſpeech with excommunicating 
all the adherents of the empreſs, as ſo many enemies 
to the public peace. The people were not at all pleaſed 
to ſee themſelves thus hable to excommunications directly 
oppoſite to one another, according to the humour of 
the legate ; it being his common practice to excommu- 
cate the friends of the adverſe party. However, no 
one was ſo hardy as to open his mouth againſt it, well 
knowing it would be to no purpoſe. There was only a 
lay-agent of the empreſs's, who by ker order charged 
the legate to his face, that it was he himſelf that had in- 
vited her into England. He had even the boldneſs to 
tell him, that it was by his advice, that his brother met 
with ſuch hard treatment during his impriſonment. The 
legate made no reply to theſe reproaches ; but reſolved 
to purſue his new meaſures, and to complete his re- 
venge by entirely putting it out of Matilda's power ever 
to take poſſeſſion of the throne again. 

In 1142, Stephen was. ſet at liberty; and from that 
time, Matilda's intereſt declined fo viſibly, that the earl 
of Glouceſter was afraid her 
into nothing, unleſs ſupported by foreign ſuccours. To 
this end he went to Normandy, to follicit the earl of 
Anjou to maintain the right of the empreſs his wife, the 
which was his ſon's alſo ; but the earl was too much em- 
broiled in domeſtic troubles, to be able to fend any 
great matter of ſuccours into England. The Angevin 
nobility were diſſatisfied with him, and the Normans were 
not ſettled enough in their obedience, for him to venture 
to be at a diftance from them, or to leave his country 
unprovided with troops. He contented himſelt, there- 
fore, with ſending a few troops to Matilda, together with 
Henry his eldeſt fon, to try whether his preſence would 
have any influence over the Engliſh. During the ab- 
ſence of the ear! of Glouceſter, Matilda was retired to 
Oxford, where ſhe thought ſhe might remain in ſafety, 
till the ſuccours ſhe expected from Normandy were ar- 
rived. The king reſolved to lay ſiege to that city, in 
hopes of getting his rival in his power, before the earl's 
return. The ſiege was carried on with all the vigour and 
diligence poſſible, and held out in the ſame manner by 
the empreſs, who had nothing to truſt to, but a ſtout 
defence, in order to avoid the misfortune that hung over 
her head. The approach of winter gave her ſome ho 


the king would be obliged to retize ; but he being re- 


ſolved to continue his attacks, notwithſtanding the ngour 
of the ſeaſon, ſhe found herſelt at length reduced to a 
neceſſity of capitulating. As ſhe dreaded above all 
things, the undergoing the ſame fate ſhe had inflifted 
on her enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait the iflue of 
the capitulation, which could not but prove fatal to her. 
Whilſt ſhe amuſed the king with demanding ſuch terms, 
as he would never grant, ſhe took the advantage of a 
dark night, and went out of the city, cloathed all in 
white, that ſhe might deceive the centinels, by reaſon 
the ground was. covered with ſnow.” She paſſed the 
Thames on the ice, and walked above ſix miles on foot, 
with the ſhow beating in her face all the way. In ſpite 
of all difficulties, ſhe came to Abington, where ſhe took 
horſe, and rode that ſame night to Wallingford. The 
king was greatly aſtoniſhed at this deception ; and though 
he applauded the method, yet he was much chagrined. 
In the mean time, prince Henry and the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who were juſt arrived, being informed of the 
empreſs's lucky eſcape, went to lier at Wallingford, 


' Where the ſight of her ſon blotted out, for a time, all 


remembrance of her misfortunes. . | 

In the beginning of the year 1143, the legate ſum- 
moned a council at London, at which the king was pre- 
ſent. He made a long ſpeech, the drift of which was to 
convince the biſhops, of the neceſſity of their exerting 
themſelves more vigorouſly than they had hitherto done, 


Milo was created earl of Hereford by patent from Matilda, 


deing the firſt of that kind that we know of, It is to be ſeen 
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party would degenerate 


laid the kingdom waſte. 


in order to bring a war, ſo prejudicial to the kingdom, 
to a ſpeedy "concluſion. He declared, he was ready to 
perſevere in expoſing his life in the ſervice of the ſtate; 
but added, he could not flatter himſelf with any hopes 
of ſucceſs, without the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. And 
therefore he required, that all thoſe who were able to 
bear arms, ſhould attend him in his military expeditions, 
and that the reſt ſhould furniſh him with money. This 
was addreſſed particularly to the clergy, who being en- 
tirely guided by the biſhop of Wincheſter, promiſed to 
grant him a ſubſidy, However, upon this condition, 
that the church ſhould be better protected for the future, 
than it had hitherto been. Thus we find a ſelfiſhneſs in 
every caule the clergy eſpouſed. The king having aſ- 
ſured them, that it was his intention, and that he would 
always take care, that the canons ſhould be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, the council paſſed two, which related to the 
times. By the firſt it was declared, that he that killed 
an eccleſiaſtic, ſhould not be abſolved by any but the 

The ſecond ordained, that whoever inſulted the 
huſbandman, actually employed in his vocation, ſhould 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, as they that committed the 
like outrage in a church or church-yard. The remain- 
der of the cccurrences of this year conſiſt only of a tedi- 
ous account of the particulars of the civil war, which 
We meet with nothing but 
taking and {ſurpriſing caſtles, ſome trifling ſkirmiſhes, 
and abundance of barbarities and cruelties committed on 


| both ſides. Not to tire the reader with the recital of 


matters of no moment, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that in 
this and the three following years, Stephen's party gained * 
ground ; to which the death of the earl of Glouceſter, 
and of Milo, the earl of Hereford *, her chief counſel- 
lor and moſt faithful friend, greatly contributed. Aſter 
the loſs of theſe two earls, Matilda, perceiving ſhe ſhould 
not be able to ſtand her ground much longer, left Eng- 
land and retired to Normandy, whither the prince her 
ſon had already been ſent. The earl of Anjou, his 
father, had earneſtly deſired her to do ſo, plainly per- 
ceiving, it was to no purpoſe that he expoſed himſelf to 
continual danger in endeivouring to ſnatch from a prince 
a crown, on whoſe head it ſeemed to be too firmly 
laced. | 
: Upon the empreſs's departure in 1 147, Stephen find- 
ing himfelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown, endea- 
voured to ſecure it after his death, to Euſtace, his eldeſt 
ſon. With this view he perſuaded ſome of the barons 
to take their oath to him, imagining he ſhould by that 
means gain his point. Towards the latter end of this 
year he kept his Chriſtmas at Lincoln ; where he would 
put on his crown, notwithſtanding it was foretold, by a 
certain prophecy, that great misfortunes ſhould befall 
the kings who durſt appear in that city with their crowns 
on f. | 
Matilda having, as it were, dropped all pretenſions to 
the throne of England, Stephen thought of nothing but 
reaping the fruits of his labours, and repairing the miſ- 
chiefs the kingdom had ſuffered by a tedious and de- 
ſtructive war. But Henry, the eldeſt ſon vf Matilda 
by the earl of Anjou, a prince of ſixteen years of age, 
and of a lively and enterpriſing genius, thought the dif- 
ficulties, which the empreſs his mother met with in Eng- 
land, ought not to be any diſcouragement. to him. He 
imagined that thoſe who had ſupported the right of the 
lawful heir, would always continue in the ſame mind, 
and that a new leader, of more youth and vigour, would 
inſpire them with freſh courage. In this idea, he re- 
ſolved, in 1149, to go to the king of Scotland, his great 
uncle, and concert meaſures with him concerning the 
beſt method to accompliſh his deſign. David having 
notice of the prince's coming, met him in Northumber- 
land. After he had conferred with him about his af- 
fairs, he knighted him, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
days, when this ceremony was deemed neceſſary for all 
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thoſe that took upon them the profeſſion of arms. In 
the following year Stephen, who had received intelli- 
gence of this interview, fearing they had ſome deſign 
upon York, marched thither and reinforced the garriſon. 
Upon his approach, the two princes took their. leaves 
of one another; David ing to Scotland, and 
Henry to Normandy. He was ſcarce arrived at Rouen, 
when Geoffrey his father departed this life, leaving him 
the earldom of Anjou, till the empreſs his mother's 
death ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of Normandy, after 
which he was to give up Anjou to Geoffrey his younger 
brother. 

Lewis the Young, who greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the cruſade which was carned on in the year 1148, 
being returned to France, divorced his wite Eleanor in 
1151, and reſtored to her, Guienne, Poictou, Saintonge, 
and all the dominions he had received with her as a 
dowry. As ſoon as this divorce became public, Henry, 
who with his mother's conſent had taken the title of 
duke of Normandy, contrived the means to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of this rich heireſs. Matters were carried on 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that the firſt news Lewis heard of the 
affair, was, that the duke was gone to the queen at 
Bourdeaux, where their nuptials were ſolemnized with 
extraordinary magnificence. This enraged the French 
king, who could not bear to ſee another decked with 
the ſpoils, he himſelf had voluntarily relinquiſhed. He 
was alſo apprehenſive Henry would become a formid- 
able enemy to France, if he ſhould ever aſcend the 
throne of England, to which he had ſo good a title. On 
the other hand, this ſame marriage made Stephen no leſs 
uneaſy, who could not behold this increaſe of power in 
his rival without dreading the conſequences of it. The 
jealouſy of theſe two monarchs being thus rouſed, it was 
not long before they entered into an alliance, the deſign 
of which was to humble a prince, who was grown very 
formidable to both. Lewis raiſed him diſturbances in 
Anjou by means of Geoffrey his brother, who thought 
he had a right, by virtue of his father's will. to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that earldom. At the fame time, he inveſted 
once more Euſtace, fon of Stephen, with Normandy, 
that Henry thus attacked from two quarters, might at- 
ford the king of England time to eſtabliſh himſelf on the 
throne. In the interim, Stephen took all the meaſures 
he thought capable of deſtroying the duke's party in 
England, in order to render all his hopes fruitleſs of ever 
coming to the crown. In his opinion, the beſt method 
was, to get his ſon Euſtace crowned beforehand. But 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury poſitively refuſed to com- 
ply with his requeſt, and the reafon he gave was ſtill 
more offenſive than the denial itſeif. He told the king, 
that the pope had expreſsly forbidden him to crown the 
ſon of a pringe, who, contrary to his oath, had uſurped 
the kingdom. The king was ſo incenſed at the obſtinate 
denial of the biſhops, that he cauſed them to be all ſhur 
up in one houſe, where he reſolved to keep them till 
they ſnould comply with his will. This extraordinary 
way of proceeding did not meet with ſucceſs. The 
houſe, where the biſhops were detained, not having been 
Carefully enough guarded, the archbiſhop found the 
means to get out and eſcape to Normandy. By his 
flight the king's project became of non- effect. 


Stephen, in 1152, being greatly offended at the pro- | 


ceedings of the biſhops, thought the beſt way to bring 
them back to their duty, would be to ſeize upon ſome 
caſtles, which ſtill remained in the hands of the duke's 
friends, and by that means deprive them of their pro- 
tection. At the ſame time, he ſent his ſon Euſtace into 
Normandy to join the king of France, and attack that 
duchy. Stephen's aim, was to prevent Henry from 
coming into England and aſſiſting his friends there. But 
this war laſted not ſo long as he expected. Henry, by 
his extraordinary courage and diligence, drove out of 
Anjou his brother Geoffrey, who had already ſeized up- 
on ſome fortreſſes ; after which he marched back to 
Normandy, where he found the means, by making him 
ſome ſatisfaction, to conclude a peace with the king of 
France. This done, he quickly drove Euſtace out of 
ka K 


| 


Normandy. Euſtace finding nothing was to be done in 


that country, returned to England, and joined his father, 


who was employed in the ſiege of Wallingford. This was 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom. Accord- 


ingly, the king ſpent ſo much time in the ſiege, that the 


duke had time to come to its relief, after he had ſettled 
his affairs in Normandy. The young duke, perceiving 
of what importance it was to ſuccour his friends in Eng- 
land, led thither fo conſiderable a number of forces, that 
he gave new life to his party, which ſince Matilda's de- 
parture, ſeemed to be quite dejected. Several barons 
immediately joined him, and put into his hands thirty 


fortified caſtles, whoſe garriſons he reintorced. After 


this, he haſtened to the relief of Wallingford, which 
was very hard preſſed, though the king was abſent, be- 
ing gone to London to make freſh preparations. Henry 
drawing near with his army, and finding it a-difficult 
matter to aſſault the beſiegers in their intrenchments, 
contented himſelf with ſecuring the avenues, through 
which they were ſupplied with proviſions. This way of 
proceeding would have proved fatal to them, had nor 
Stephen marched with ſpeed to their ſuccour. He con- 


ducted his forces very near to thoſe of the duke of Nor- 


mandy, and without deſigning to attack him, brought 
him into the ſame inconveniences, he had for ſome days 
reduced the beſiegers to. It was ſcarce poſſible for the 
armies to ſeparate without engaging. Accordinely the 
two leaders were preparing for battle with equal ardour, 
when, by the prudent advice of the earl of Arundel, 
who was on the king's ſide, they were prevented from 
coming to blows. He repreſented to the king, the mi- 
leries the kingdom was going to be expoſed to by a bat- 
tle, wi ich could not but be very bloody, and almoſt as 
fatal to the vanquiſhers, as vanquiſhed. He added, that 
it would be more Chriſtian- like, to try whether matters 
could not be accommodated by a treaty, which would 
reſtore peace to the unfortunate kingdom. Whether the 
earl's remonſtrances made any impreſſion on Stephen, 
or whether he was apprehenſive of being deſerted, if he 
obſtinately perſiſted in a reſolution to fight, he conſented 
that an accommodation ſhould be propoſed to the duke. 
It was not without difficulty that the young prince, who 
had prepared for battle, was brought to hearken to the 
king's propoſal. Bur perceiving that the Engliſh lords 
preſſed him very earneſtly to it, he thought proper to 
yield to their- importunity, and conſent to the interview 
Stephen had demanded. In a ſhort conference, theſe 
two princes held together on the oppoſite banks of the 
Thames, which was very narrow at that place, they 
agreed upon à truce, in order to have time to negociate 
a peace. | 

Earl 1 highly diſpleaſed at this truce; and 
to avoid being obliged to ſign the treaty, Euſtace ſud- 
denly left the army · in 1153, and retired into Suffolk. 


| Shortly after, as he was ſitting down at table in the abbey 


of St. Edmundſbury, he became frantic, and died in three 
days, being eighteen years of age. He was buried in 
the abbey of Feverſham with the queen his mother, who 
died a few months before. Conſtantia his widow, daugh- 
ter to Lewis the Fat, was afterwards married to Ray- 
mond, earl of 'Thoulouſe, 

Stephen was extremely afflicted for the loſs of his 
queen and ſon; and this year the nobility openly aban- 
doned him, and eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. As there were very few barons but what had 
been guilty of diſloyalty, the dread they were in, that 
the king might have it in his thoughts to be revenged of 
them, made them judge it neceſſary for their ſafety, to 
put themſelves under the protection of the duke; and 
their ſuſpicions were confirmed by the king's tranſactions 
with the earl of Cheſter. This earl having waited on 
the king with an offer of his ſervice, had been taken in- 
to cloſe cuſtody, from whence he could not free himſelf 
but by delivering the caſtle of Lincoln into the king's 
hands. The reaſon of the king's behaviour to the earl 
of Cheſter was, becauſe he had privately aſſiſted the 
duke of Normandy, as appears * a charter in the 


collection of Public Acts, whereby Henry promiſed = 
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the poſſeſſion of certain lands. It is probable, therefore, 
that Stephen had ſome intelligence of this mauer. 
David, king of Scotland, died this year, — 
ſome grand-children by Henry his ſon, who died 
him. Malcolm and William, the two eldeſt, ſucceeded 
one another to the crown, and David, thear brother, was 
earl of Huntingdon. _ | 
The truce between Stephen and Henry was renewed 
ſeveral times, by reaſon of the difficulties which occurred 
in the negociation of the peace. The only obſtacle was 
Stephen's deſire to ſettle the ſucceſſion on his fon Wil- 
liam, to which Henry would by no means conſent. He 


was willing that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during 
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If we confider this prince's character in general only 


in this matter, yet as it was pro- 
ſcveral are of opmion, that 
to be deemed an uſurper. The viaktion of 
on certain occaſiom, is allo 2 ſtain to his me- 
Perhaps Fr eee 

his 


his life : but after his death, he inſiſted upon ſucceeding temper 

him. He thought he had abated a great deal of has | one cannot 

right, in obliging himſelf not to give any difturbance to || Jour, clemency, 

a rival, who was not yet fifty years of age. Stephen, I the firſt in the 

at length, reflecting on the ſtate of his affairs, and che priſoner. That 

great obſtacles that lay in his way, by reaſon of Henrys I tes cannot be denied, when we 
powerful ſupporters, reſolved to purchaſe peace, by lay- | out Ins whole reagn, there is not 
ing aſide the deſign he had formed. As ſoon as the || verity to be mer with, though 
articles were ſigned; Stephen performed the ceremony | whom the forrune of war 

of adopting the young duke, who paid him the rever- given him but coo much 


Fr 
: 
i 
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ence due to a father. On the other hand, Wilkam, the 
king's ſon, ſwore fealty to Henry, who promiſed to 
maintain him in the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his A 
and of all thoſe that had been granted him by the king 
his father, ſince his acceſſion to the crown. Thus 
treaty was concluded and ſigned at Wincheſter, at an 
aſſembly convened for that purpoſe, of all the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, in the year 1183. After this, the 
two princes made their public appearance 1 
the principal cities, where they were received with great 
demonſtrations of joy ; and the people greatly rezoiced 
at the reſtoration of peace and _— after ſo many 
years of trouble and confuſion. Gervaſe affirms, that 


inſt him by William, the king's fon; 
would have been executed, had not 


To this he attributes the ſudden departure of the 
of Normandy, who, without ſhowing any ſigns of 
truſt, took his leave of the king, and returned to 
dominions, till the death of Stephen ſhould put him in 


of their good 
his deſign. 
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S accounts of the lives of thoſe who 
have been eminent either in the Church or the 
State, are highly inſtructive, as well as entertaining, we 
ſhall, as far as the limits of our Hiſtory will permit, lay 
before our Readers, Biographical Anecdotes of various 
Eccleſiaſtics, Stateſmen, &c. ; 

The juſtly celebrated and truly venerable Bzpz was 
born in 67 3, in the precinct of the monaſtery of Jarrow, 
near the mouth of _the river Tine in North 
He was educated, and ſpent the whole of his days, in that 
monaſtery. He was ordained a deacon at nineteen 
years of age, and a prieſt at thirty, from which period, 
till his fiftieth year, he was almoſt conſtantly employed 
in ſome literary work or other. He was the author of 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, from the Invaſion 
of Julius Cæſar to the year 731. He died at the age of 
fixty-two years, in 735, at Jarrow; from which 
his body was removed to Durham, where it was 
fited in the ſame coffin with that of St. Cuthbert. 

GuTHLAC, a celebrated monk who had been a ſoldier 
ſeven years, and who out of humanity, uſcd to return the 
third part of the plunder he took from his enemy. He 
flouriſhed in the eighth century, and was the firſt an- 
choret in England. He made choice of a fenny place in 
Mercia for his retirement, which was called Crowland, 
or Croyland, and where the famous monaſtery of that 
name was afterwards erected. 

ALcvin, or ALBIN, a famous Benedictine monk who 
flouriſhed near the cloſe of the cigith century, was made 
abbot of St. Auguſtine's, Canterbury. He wes by birth 
2 Northumbrian, and was diſciple to Egbert, archbi 
of York. He was ſent on an embaſſy by Offa to Char- 
lemagne, who was ſo pleaſed with his company, con- 
verſation, and manners, that he deſired Offa to 1 
him to remain at his court ; where Alcuin that 
emperor logic, aſtronomy, and the mathematics. At 
the inſtigation of the prelate Charl founded the 
univerſity of Paris, and alſo that of Pavia. He died in 
804. His literary operations were numerous. | 

AsstR, or AsSERIUS MENEveENnsIs,. a celebrated 
Engliſh hiſtorian, who was bred a monk of St. David's, 
in Wales. King Alfred, finding he was a learned man, 
long and earneſtly entreated him to go to court; but he 
would not yield to the king's requeſt,” without leave to 
be ſix months in the year at the abbey. He wrote the 
firſt forty-five years of the Life of Alfred, which was 
continued to the death of that monarch by ſome later 
writer. This book was firſt publiſhed by archbiſhop 
Parker in the old Saxon character. Dr. Gale publiſhed 
Aferius's Annals; which Leland calls the Chronicle of 
St. Neot's, becauſe he found it in that monaſtery. He 
Gied biſhop of St. David's. 

Nors, an abbot, diſtinguiſhed on account of his 
birth, his learning, his regularity, and his zeal in 
moting the intereſt of true religion. According to 
tiftorians, he was nearly related to king Alfred; and 
others aſſert, that he was deſcended from the blood royal 
of Eaſt Anglia. He died in 890, in Cornwall, where 
he left his name to the town of Neotſtow, or St. Neot's. 
At this place he was buried; but when earl Alric's feat 
in Huntingdonſhire was converted into a monaſtery 
his account, his remains were removed thither, and the 
town, before called Ainulfsbury, or Einulfsbury, re- 
ceived the appellaticn of St. Neot's ; whence his bones 
were a third time removed to Croyland Minſter in 1213. 

ETnELwarD, or ATHELWARD, a monkyh hiſtorian, 
No. XII. | 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK Ill. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONAGES 
Mentioned in the preceding Books. 


who wrote in the reign of Edgar, and lived till 1090, 
he did not continue his Chronicle to that year. 
He was, as he himſelf fays, deſcended from the blood- 
royal. His works conſiſt of four books, which were 
publiſhed by Sir H. Savil ; but, according to biſhop 
Nicholſon, they were an imperfect tranſlation of the 
Saxon Annals. His hiſtory, being written in a very 
obſcure ſtile, is held in but little eſtimation. 

Maz1axvus Scorus. This celebrated perſon was 4 
native of Scotiand, being born in 1028. At the age of 
thirty years he retired to a monaſtery at Cologne; 
whence he removed to the abbey of Fulde, where he 
wrote 2 General Hiſtory of Europe from the Creation 
of the World to the year of our Lord 1082. He died 
in 1086. 

LaxFrxaxc, whoſe name and actions have been fre- 

mentioned in our former pages, under the reigns 
of William the or and William Rufus, was born 
at Pavia, in Italy. After he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he 
embraced the monłiſn life at the abbey of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, where he taught logic, and gained t repu- 
tation. He frequently reproached the reſt of the frater- 
nity on account of their ignorance, which, in the event, 
proved the raiſing of Lanfranc. The monks preferred a 
inſt him to William, then only duke of 
Normandy ; and the prelate was obliged to go to court 
to purge himfclf, and prove his innocence of the crime 
Eid to his charge. In his converſation with the duke, 
that prince was fo charmed with his merit, that inſtead 
of puniſhing him, as his accuſers expected, he made him 
abbot of St. Stephen's at Caen, whence he was after- 
wards to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. 
The eſtcem which this eccleſiaſtic was held in by Wil- 
ham, after he had obtained the throne of England by 
conqueſt, is almoſt incredible ; but in the reign of his 
fon Wilkam Rufus, whoſe acceſſion to the throne was 
not a little facilitated by Lanfranc, he fell under the 
royal diſpleaſure. His death, however, which happened 
in 1089, freed him, without doubt, from a vaſt deal of 
trouble and vexation. He rebuilt the church of Canter- 
bury, which had been deftroyed by the Danes, in arch- 
biſhop Elphegus's time, and fixed the number of the 
monks of St. Auguſtine's at one hundred and fifty, 
which before was unkmited. He alſo gave them a 
Prior inſicad of a Chorepiſcopus. By a famous trial he 
gained his cauſe againft Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and 
carl of Kent, 2nd with it the poſſeſſion of twenty-five 
manors, which that carl had unjuſtly ſeized upon. He 
was a great ſtateſman, as well as an able and learned 
divine. He wrote a Commentary on St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles, and an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; but the moſt re- 
markable cf his ions was a T reatiſe againſt Beren- 
garius, concerning the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the Sacrament. 

AxszLu, who had been abbot of Bec in Normandy, 

before he was promoted to the fee of Canterbury, was 
one of the moſt famous of all the Engliſh biſhops, 
by reaſon of his di 


with William Rufus and 
Henry L but as have been ſufficiently treated of 
under the reigns of thoſe monarchs, we ſhall paſs over 
them in this piace. He was born at Aoſt, in Italy, in 
the year 1033. At the age of twenty-ſeven years he 
r:med monk in the abbey of Bec, of which Lanfranc 
was prior. When Lanfranc was removed to St. r 
phen's, at Caen, Anſelm was made prior, and afcerwatds 
abbot of Bec, whence he was promoted to the fee of 
LI Canterbury 
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Canterbury as beforeſaid. He compoſed ſeveral theo- 
logical treatiſes, of which Father Gerberon publiſhed 
the largeſt edition in 1676. His writings are full of 
metaphyſical queſtions, argued with the appearance of a 
great deal of logic. He died in 1109, and was cano- 
nized in the reign of Henry VII. at the inſtance of Car- 
dinal Morton, then archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
GILBERT, biſhop of London, was a very famous and 
learned man in the reign of Henry I. On account of 
his great learning, he received the appellation of Univer- 
faliſt. He was the author of a Commentary on the 
Pſalms, and an Expoſition of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, which are ſtill extant in Manuſcnpt. 
OsMunD, biſhop of Saliſbury, by birth a Norman, 
was earl of Dorſet, and privy counſellor to William the 
Conqueror, at the time of his being made biſhop of that 
ſee. Every dioceſe, in his days, made ule of a different 
liturgy, and Oſmund, finding that the one uſed in his 
dioceſe wanted reviſal, undertook the correcting of it. 
He rendered it more pure than it was before, by ex- 
punging a great number of barbarous expreſſions, and 
digeſting the whole in a more commodious manner. 
This liturgy, Secundum uſum Sarum, together with the 
emendations of Oſmund, was ſoon after received in other 
dioceſes. Oſmund died in 1099. 
 Inecvurs, or IncuLenvs, whoſe hiſtorical labours 
have frequently been uſeful to us in the compilation of 
part of our Hiſtory, was born at London 1n the year 
1030. His father was one of Edward the Confeſſor's 
courtiers. Ingulf was made known to William the 
Conqueror, when that prince, who was then only duke 
of Normandy, came into England for an interview with 
king Edward. He attended him into Normandy in the 
quality of ſecretary ; but ſome time after, reſigning his 
office, he went in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At his re- 
turn he became a monk in the abbey of Fontevrault, 
whence he was invited into England, and made abbot of 
Croyland by William the Conqueror. He died in 
1109. He was the firſt of our Engliſh hiſtorians after 


\ 


the Conqueſt; and wrote a Hiſtory of Croyland 
Abbey. | 
Jorrxin, abbot of the fame monaſtery, and imme-,,. 


diate ſucceſſor to Ingulf, was the firſt, according to ſome * 
writers, who erefted ſchook at Cambridge, where he 


ſettled four of his monks as profeſſors. About the year 
1114 he began a cuſtom which was afterwards much 


practiſed by all the monks. Upon Good Friday, every 


year, he ſtripped himſelf to the waiſt before all the con- 
vent, and ordered himſelf to be ſeverely ſcourged. This 
he did with a view of doing penance for his fins, and to 
make a deeper impreſſion on his mind of our Saviour's 
great and bitter ſufferings. | 

FLoREXCE, a monk of Worceſter, wrote a Chronicle, 
which ended with his life in 1119, but it was continued 
fifty years farther by another monk of the fame monaſtery, 

EapMERvs, a monk of Canterbury, was the author 
of the Hiſtory of the tro Wilkams and Henry I. from 
the year 1066 to 1122. It was publiſhed by Mr. 
Selden under the title of Hiſtoria Novorum, &c. This 
work, ſays biſhop Nicholſon, is compoſed with gravity, 
and is of unqueſtionabie authority; and Selden ſays, his 
ſtyle equals Malmeſbury's, but his matter and compoſure 
exceed thoſe of that eccleſiaſtic. | 

WILLIAM or MAaLMtsSBURY, fo called becauſe he 
was a monk, and library keeper of that religious houſe, 
was the author of a work De Geſtis Regum Anglorum, 
in five books, with an Appendix in two more, which he 
calls Hiſtoria Novella, He was an excellent hiſtorian, 
and made a judicious collection of whatever he found 
upon record, from the arrival of the Saxons to the eighth 
year of the reign cf king Stephen, anno 1142. He is 
called, by ſome of our hiſtorians, elegant, learned, and 
faithful ; and by the great Uſher, he is ſtyled the chief 
of our hiſtorians. On account of the elegance of his 
diction, and the faithfuineſs with which he has written 
his narrative, we have not failed to make uſe of ſuch 
parts as tend to inform our Readers, and to illuſtrate our 
Hiſtory. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE SAXON LINE. 


———— — —— _ 


The Reigns of Henry II. Richard I. 


King John, Henry III. Edward J. 


Edward II. Edward III. and Richard II. 


E 
HENRY II. SIXNAUTD PLANTAGENET. 


HE. civil wars with which this country had for a 
long time been diſtracted, made the Engliſh un- 
willing to run the riſk of ſeeing them renewed. From 
the death of Stephen till the arrival of the duke of Nor- 
mandy was fix weeks; ſo that, if the Engliſh were any 
wiſe diſſatisfied with him, or if they had any cauſe to 
ſuſpe& he would not rule over them in equity, they 
would never have waited ſo long for his coming. 
during theſe ſix weeks, no one offered to diſpute his 
right to the throne. The day after the arrival of Henry, 
purſuant to the agreement made with Stephen, of which 
all the barons of the realm were guarantees, he was 
crowned at Weſtminſter by, Theobald, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, on the 2cth of December, 1154, and in 
the twenty-third year of his age. 
With the utmoſt ſatisfaction the Engliſh beheld on 
the throne a prince deſcended by the mother's ſide from 


their ancient kings, and who gave the crown a brighter 


luſtre than ever. He was matter, in right of his father, 
_ 2 


of Anjou and Touraine ; in that of his mother, of Nor- 
mandy and Maine; and in that of his wife, of Guienne, 
Poictou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, 
and the Limoufin. The firft thing Henry attempted 
after his coronation was, to replace England in its an- 
cient ſplendour and glory; and to this end, in 1155, 
he put it out of the power of the factious to excite new 
troubles. Accordingly, Henry made this his chief buſi- 
neſs from the firſt hour of his reign. He began with 
demoliſhing the great number of caſtles that had been 
fortified in the laſt reign, and which ſerved only for 
ſanctuaries to robbers, and ſuch as ſhould have an incli- 
nation to diſturb the public. The biſhop of Wincheſter 
alone had fix of the moſt conſiderable, which he for- 
feited for going out of the kingdom without leave. This 
firſt ſtep, by which the king let the barons ſee he was 
reſolved to keep them in obedience, was followed by 
another no lefs beneficial to the kingdom ; which was, 


the ſending away the foreign troops entertained by Ste- 


phen. Theſe ſoldiers, called by the Engliſh hiſtorians | 
Brabancgons, 1 the 3 Routiers or Cotteraux, 
were a mixture of people from ſeveral parts of Europe, 
particularly from Germany and the Low Countries. 
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cular prince ferved indifferently whoever choſe to 
employ them, provided they found their account in it. 
Not t be regularly paid they looked upon as an advan- 
— 


» they 
„ becauſe they took occaſion, from that neglect, to 
plunder friends as well as enemies of thoſe that en- 
rained them. So that the aſſiſtance of theſe troops 
became in general very burthenſome to the princes 
temichves for whom they fought, as the Engliſh had 
b But Henry, conſulting the 
Soo of the country, diſmiſſed all the foreigners, not 
Tuffrring any to remain behind. William de Ypres, 
their general, did not think fit to ſtay till he was ordered 
to depart, the cold ion he met with at court, hav- 
ing already convinced him, that his abſence would be 
mare acceptzble than his preſence. Had the new king 
fopped here, there might have been reaſon to imagine, 
he had aficd with a fole view to the welfare and tran- 
quility of the kingdom; but he plainly diſcovered he 
wasfwayed by a more felf-intereſted motive, when, ſhortly 
After, he revoked all the grants made by his predeceſſor, 


As they proſeſſed themſelves independent of any parti- 
the 


the crown. The poſſeſſors were extremely chagrined, 
and loudly murmured at this proceeding, affirming, it 
ns very umjuſt to deprive them of what had been given 
them in recompence for their ſervices. Eſpecially thoſe 
who had faded with the king, and the empreſs his mo- 

indignation at being thus con- 


to 
approach at the head of his army to conſtrain them to 
ubm, Were in no condition to reſiſt; only 
Hugh Mortimer to withſtand them in one 
of hs caftles, winch refiftance cauſed the king to de- 
pnve bim of all his other poſſeſſions. William de Blois, 
m to king Stephen, fared no better than the reſt, 
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* His name w2s Nicholas Break - ſpear, ſaid to be the ſon of 
z bondiman 


frenvth 

thall be 

the fame ti the great 

irft faccefiors of Hugh Capet, and thoſe who in theſe latter 


fir 
days have fwared the fceptre of that kingdom. 
< When Hugh Capet had uſi 
af Char'emagne, he thought he could make uſe of no better 
method wo fix himfelf on the throne, than to manage it ſo, that 
the late revolution might greatly turn to the advantage of the 
French . To engage them therefore to ſupport his 
wiurpatiom, be made 2 grant of the provinces, of which they 
8 to them and their heirs, by the name of 
hefs. grants he confirmed by authentic charters, 
whereim he articled, that the fiefs ſhould devolve to the crown 
in default of heirs. Moreover, he reſerved the right of con- 
filcating them im cafe of rebellion; and for other reaſons ſpeci- 
hed in the charters. By this immenſe bounty, he ſtored France 
at ance with 2reat mumbers of powerful lords, or wn aprons. 
who their hnds by hereditary right, became ſo man 
"ts gg The —— 2 left but the NE. 
of before he mounted the 


mayne. All are not however agreed, that Hugh Capet was 
the firit d changed the ts into fiefs, and that it is 
armed, it was done by ſome of the firſt kings of that race. 
But befades that the opinion we have followed is the moſt pro- 
bable, the difference of 2 few years, whether more or leis, is 
of no moment with regard to the general ſtate of France, of 
which we would be underftood to ſpeak. 

< Among theſe ficfs, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed for their 
great extent, which were ftyled peerdoms. Of this ſort there 
wert fix ccclefraſtical, and fix lay ones. But as the firſt have 


urped the crown from the houſe . 


Henry defpoiled him of all that had been m bim by 
to his family before Stephen's accefiiom aw the c r 
This was the agreement wich Hemy 
had made with S Thus the awobiing, wie ka 
been enriched by the liberaliry of the lame Lime, an of 
the empreſs Matilda, were fuddenly nmporenfurt by 
the policy of Henry, who had had e wp 
mark how their riches had made them. Athen 
the king had taken all the precautions he thou pro- 
per for the reſtoring, tranquillity in the Einadiom, he 
choſe a council from among the moſt emment penis, 
as well clergy as nobility. Theobald, arckiiſnop of 
Canterbury, Thomas Becket, archdencem of Cum nb N, 
who was juſt made chancellor, and Robert, earl of Low 
ceſter, great juſticiary of the realm, held the ft un 
in it. At the head of the cabinet-council was NM 
his mother, whom long experience and her maformmes 
had rendered wiſe at her own coft. Theſe two counts 
being eſtabliſhed, Henry convened an affemibih--emenal,, 
or parliament, at Wallingford, where he cauicd the h- 
rons to ſwear fealty to William and Henry, his fors, the 
firſt of which died a few days after this creme. Be- 
fore the aſſembly broke up, the Ling confemed cu thr 
laws of Edward ſhould be put in force, and of lis awa 
_ confirmed the charter of Henry I. ins grand- 
er. 

Pope Anaſtaſius dying this year, Adrian IV. an E- 
liſhman, ſucceeded to the papacy *. 

Henry having iettled his affairs in WO OVET 
ſea, in 1156, to do homage to the king of Frandr. for 
the provinces he held in that kingdom. His pot 
there rendered him the moſt powerful vaſſal of the crown 
of France, and almoſt equal to the fovercien land, 
whoſe demeſnes were very inconfiderable, in comparif:m 
of what they were in proceſs of time f. Huw defi 1 

a 


_—_ 


little relation to the Engliſh hiſtorv, it will be needleſs to &uclf 
on them. They were the archbithoprics of Rheims, Larm, 
and Longres, and the biihoprics of Beauvais, Noyon, uni 
Chalons. Of the ſix lay-peerdoms, three vere duketuns, az. 
Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, and three carldoms, namely, 
Flanders, Thoulouſe, and Champagne. Each of theft fix 
peers had vaſſals which held their lands of him, in the fare 
manner as he himſelf held his peerdom of the crown. Fu im- 
ſtance, the duke of Normandy had for vailal the duke of Bn 


tagne, by the conceſſion of Charles the Simple, who annex: - 


this right to the grant which he made to Rolle. Hence we 
may ſee, how bare and naked the crown of France was, amd 
how inconſiderable its revenues were, in compariſon eff uu 
they were afterwards, down to the time of Lewis VII. fn- 
named the Young, who was on the throne af France wihem 
our Henry II. came to the crown of England. The &imps at 
France had not as yet united any of thele great ets to A 
demeſnes. It 1s eaſy therefore to perceive, that the mew En 
of England, who held two of the moit conſiderable pern 
beſides many other provinces, was poſſoeſſed of 2s much an 
more lands in the kingdom, than the king of France hdl 
But yet, notwithſtanding the narrow extent of the demons 
of the crown, the king of France was, however, 2 wery prone 


prince, on account of the ſuccours he received from this aui- 


ſals : ſuccours, which were furniſhed ſometimes out at du, 
and ſometimes voluntarily. When the kingdom was enpzred 
in a war, with the advice and conſent of the ftates, each wal 
was obliged to find a certain number of troops ; in which cuic 
the ſovereign appeared at the head of a formidable arms. Bar 
when the king entered upon a war of his own accard, ar tor thts 
own private intereſt, the vaſſals were at liberty to turnifh ar 
not to furniſh him with their questa of troops. They c= 
looked upon themſelves as privileged to take up arms aramt 
him, in caſe they were oppreſied, or merely jor having nuther 
denied them. Such being the nature of the French unf 
tion, it is no wonder that in the hiſtorv of that kingdum, wr 
find their kings marching one while with a very ancanfuicrublte 
number of forces, and another time at the head af puifimr 
armies. Their main ſtrength conſiſted in the ſuccmurs they 
had from their vaſſals. But matters w Te quite ume 
when once they had united to the crown tome at tho large 
demeſnes which had Leen granted in fee. Then by degree 
they found the means to lay afide the diftinction bherwarn 2 me 
ceſſary and an unneceffary war. Without troubling them 
ſelves to get their deſigns approved by the ftates, they alles. 
their vaſſals to furniſh them with ſuccours at all tuncs, ow 
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x36 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


do homage to the king of France, was not the ſole mo- 
tive of Henry's croſſing the ſea : his chief aim was to re- 
cover Anjou, which Geoffrey his brother had ſeized, 
under pretence that Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, 
father to theſe two princes, had ordered by his laft will, 
that Henry, his eldeſt fon, ſhould inherit the poſſeſſions 
of Matilda their mother, which included Normandy, 
and her right to To Geoffrey, his ſecond fon, 
he had bequeathed Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; and 
kſt to a third fon named William, only the earldom of 
Mortaigne. But becauſe Henry ſhould not be obliged 
to wait till Matilda's death without any inheritance, he 
added another clauſe to his will, which was, that Henry 
ſhoukd enjoy, till the empreſs's death, the three earldoms 
to Geoffrey, reſerving to this laſt the cities of 
Lodun, Chinon, and Mirabel, till his elder brother ſhould 
dekver him up the paternal eſtate, upon his becoming 
of Normandy. To ſecure the performance of 
this will, the carl cauſed his barons ſolemnly to ſwear, 
that they woukl not ſuffer his body to be buried, till his 
eideft fon had ſworn to fulfil his laſt will. It was with 
great difficulty that Henry was prevailed upon to take 
this oath. He was of opinion, that the earl, his father, 
had greatly injured him in depriving him of theſe three 
earkioms, which according to cuſtom, ought to devolve 
to him as eldeſt ſon: but rather than his father's body 
ſhould he buried, he ſwore to execute his will. Some 
time after, Matilda his mother having delivered him up 
Normandy, Geoffrey thought he had a right to take 
poſſe ſſion of Anjou; but Henry drove him out of that 
vince. As ſoon as his brother was on the throne of 
England, Geoffrey renevied his pretenſions; and whilſt 
the king was buſird in his iſland, he once more took poſ- 
effica of Anjou. The Angevins eſpouſed his cauſe, 
rather to have a private earl, than be in depen- 
dance on the crown of England; and he was alſo aſſiſted 
by the king of France, who was ever ready to leſſen 
Henry's power, whom he looked upon as a very for- 
midable neighbour. When the earl of Anjou made his 
will, there was little appearance of his eldeſt ſon's ever 
mounting the throne of England, Stephen's affairs being 
at that time in a proſperous condition. For this reaſon 
he conſidered that kingdom only as a thing to which in- 
deed his fon had a right to pretend, but of which he had 
but very diſtant hopes. The oath of Henry, however, 
ſremed to be the any Ange ; but this he ſoon removed 
by a diſpenſation from the pope, which he procured 
without any difficulty. Being ſanctioned by the pope, 
he immediately reſolved upon a war with his brother; 
and after he had done homage to the king of France, he 
directed his march towards Poictou, and took from his 
brother the cities of Mirabel, Chinon, end Lodun ; then 
entering Anjou, he quickly became maſter of all the 
fortified places, and drove him out of the country. 
This prince, thus deprived of his poſſeſſions, would 


— 


founding inceſſantly the private views of the king, with the 
ztereit of the public. They even made uſe of ſome of their 
ratals or inſtruments to oppreſs the others. This added to 
the opportunities that natura ly offered, to unite ſeveral pro- 


vinces to the crown for want of heirs, increaſed their ſtrength 


in ſuch a manner, as enabled them at length to keep their vaſ- 
tels in obedience : but it was not but by degrees, and after a 
long ſpace of time, that they arrived at that height of power.” 
See Ripin, book vil. 51. | 

* As this event drew after it ſeveral remarkable conſe- 
quences, it will not be improper to clear up this matter a lit- 
tie. Conan the Groſs, duke of Bretagne, had a ſon named 


| Hoel, and a daughter called Bertha, married to Eudo, earl of 


Pontievre, her relation, by whom ſhe had a ſon called Conan, 
from his mother's father. Some ſuſpicions, whether well or 
iil-grounded, having induced Conan the Groſs to diſown and 
difinherit his fon Eudo, huſband to Bertha, got poſſeſſion of 
Bretagne, after the death of his father-in-law, in ſpite of Hoel, 
who had only the city of Nantes on his ſide. Bertha's death, 
which happened four years after, was the occaſion of freſh 
clams. 1an, her ſon, ſirnamed the Little, pretending that 
Bretagne was his mother's inheritance, to which Eudo his 
father had no manner of right, aſſumed the title of duke of 


Bretagne: Eudo, for his part, willing to keep poſſeſſion of the | 


have been in a wretched caſe, had not fortune thrown in 
his way the earldom of Nantes, of which the inhabitants 
voluntarily made him an offer “. 

After the reduction of Anjou, Henry returned to 
England, and made an advantageous treaty with Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, who yielded up to him Carliſte, 
Newcaſtle, and Bamborough-Caſtle , reſting ſatisfied 
with the earldom of Huntingdon, which prince Henry 
his father had held. This reſtitution was undoubtediy 
Juſt, ſince David, grandfather of Malcolm, had cauſed 
them to be adjudged to him by treaties, at a time when 
Stephen minded more his own private intercit; than the 
public good of the kingdom. Probably Henry's great 
power contributed to the bringing the king oi Scotland 
to this temper more than any thing elle. 

In the year 1157, the Welſh having made ſome in- 
curſions into England, Henry drew together a powertul 
army, and marched into Wales, where he burnt their 
towns, and put the inhabitants to the word. Upon his 
approach, the Welſh retired to their mountains, where 
it was impoſſible to encounter them. It happened one 
day that his vanguard having got into a narrow paſſage, 
were entirely routed. This accident ſtruck into the reſt 
of the Engliſh troops an amazing terror, which was 
heightened by the imprudent conduct of Henry de Eſſcx, 
hereditary ſtandard-bearer of the Engliſh. Upon a ru- 
mour, which ran through the army, that the king was, 
ſlain, he forſook the ſtandard, and fled away with all 
poſſible ſpeed, exclaiming, © the king is dead”. This 
action, for which he was afterwards puniſhed, threw the 
Engliſh into the utmoſt conſternation ; fo that, had not 
the king ſhown himſelf to them, he would have been in 
danger of loſing that day his whole army. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe advantages, the Welſh thought themſelves 
happy that the king, tired out with ſo troubleſome a a 
war, was Willing to grant them a peace. By the trea 
he made with them, he reſerved to himſelf the liberty of 
cutting through their woods large roads, which might be 
open to him whenever he ſhould have a mind to enter 
their country ; and moreover, cauſed them to dehver 
certain caſtles, which they had made themſclves maſters 
of during the troubles of the late reign. 

In the beginning of the next year, 1158, Henry's 
family was encreaſed by the birth of a ſecond fon, whom 
he called Richard. A few days after he renewed the 
ceremony of his coronation in the ſuburbs of Lincoln, 
not being fo hardy as to do it within the walls of the city. 
He ſhowed himſelf more ſcrupulous in this point, or 
perhaps more condeſcending to the prejudices of the 
people than his predeceſſor Stephen. And in the fol- 
lowing year 1159, a third ſon was born to the king, who 
was named Geoffrey. This ſame year Henry was 
crowned a third time at Worceſter, together with his 
queen. At this laſt ſolemnity, the king and queen com- 
ing to the oblation, laid their crowns on the altar, and 
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dukedom, there aroſe between the father and ſon a war which 
laſted many years, and ended in the entire defeat of Eudo, who 
was obliged to fly for refuge to the court of France. Conan 
the Little was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Bretagne, but he took 
in hand the reducing to his obedience the city of Nantes, 
which ſince the death of Conan the Groſs, made a ſeparate 
ſtate by itſelf under the dominion of Hoel. When the inha- 
bitants of Nantes firſt eſpouſed the cauſe of Hoel, they did it 
out of a. motive of juſtice, being perſuaded that the duke his 
father had wronged him very much in diſinheriting him. Af- 
terwards, they found chemitives ſo deceived in the good opi- 
nion they had entertained of him, that they expel ed him, be- 
lieving him incapable of defending them againſt Conan, who 
was preparing to attack them, | Yar that time Hoel is no 
more mentioned in hiſtory. In the mean while, the people 
of Nantes, not being able to bring themſelves to ſubmit to 
Conan, called in Geoffrey, brother to the king of England, 
and owned him for ſovereign. Thus Geoffrey became ear! of 


Nantes immediately after his being driven out of Anjou; but 


he lived not long to enjoy his new earldom. See Rapin, 
book vII. 


| + See an account gf the privileges belonging to this caſtle, 
in p. 31> | | 


vowed 
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vowed never to wear them again; and thence the cuſ- 
tom of the kings wearing their crowns during the celebra- 
tion of the ſolemn ſeſtivals was by diſuſed, At 
leaſt we with but few inſtances in the ſucceeding 
reigns. A this time Henry ordered the money to 
be new coined, the current coin of the kingdom having 
been much adulterated during the reign of Stephen “. 
The warlike temper of the king did not well ſuit with 
theſe peaceable employments ; the death of his brother 


Geoffrey, which ſoon after happened, gave him an op- 
portunity of entering upon action. The duke of Bre- 
tagne, on the burial of Geoffrey, ſeized upon the city of 
Nantes, and the whole earldom of that name ; but 
Henry pretended that, as heir to his brother, it belonged 
to him. And in order to convince the duke that his title 
was valid, he entered Normandy with ſo conſiderable a 
body of troops, that it plainly appeared he was deter- 
mined to obtain poſſeſſion of the earldom before he re- 
turned to England. Previous to his entering upon his 
expedition, he paid a viſit to the king of France, with a 
deſign to gain him over to his intereſt, or at leaſt to pro- 
cure his neutrality, He was very ſenſible, if Lewis in- 
terpoſed not in this affair, the duke of Bretagne could 
not give him much trouble. Amidſt the civilines he re- 
ceived from Lewis, a marriage was concluded between 
Henry's eldeſt fon, who was not above five years of age, 
and Margaret the French king's daughter, an infant of 
five or {1x months old. Having thus made ſure of 
France, ke headed his army with a view to take the city 
by force, if Conan refuſed to give him peaceable poſſeſ- 
fon. As Conan was by no means a match for the king 
of England, he was conſtrained to give way to his power. 
The conqueſt of Nantes was not the only benefit Henry 
reaped from this expedition. Before he quitted Bre- 
tagne, he made a treaty with Conan, whereby the duke 
obliged himſelf to give his daughter Conſtance in mar- 
riage to Geoffrey, Henry's ſon, who was then in his 
cradle. By this marriage, which was celebrated five 
years after, notwithſtanding the bridegroom's youth, 
Geoffrey became duke of Bretagne upon the death of 
his father-in-law. Henry's ambition increaſing as he 
made new conqueſts, he undertook to revive his queen's 
tide to the earldom of Thoulouſe, which was of a great 
extent . The alliance he had juſt entered into with Lewis 


* 
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The coin was grown fo bad in his reign, that ſcarce one 
piece in ten would paſs. The uſual money in thoſe days were 
thin pieces of ſilver of about the weight, breadth, and intrinſic 
value of a queen Elizabeth's three-pence; which was their 
penny, and from which we ſtill retain the name of penny- 
weight, i. e. one-twentieth of an ounce. In ſucceeding reigns 
Larger pieces of four times the bulk and weight of theſe, were 
minted ; and from ſuch increaſe of their ſize were called groats, 
aud weighed as much as our preſent ſhillings. The ſilver 
pennies after he Conquzſt were much the ſame with the Saxon 
ones: the king's head is full-faced, with a ſceptre in his hand. 
Stephen's peany is the firſt that's half-faced. 

+ We ſhall here, for the ſatisfaction of our readers, clear 
up queen Eleanor's title to the earldom of Thoulouſe.— Wil- 
liam IV. earl of Thoulouſe, contemporary with the Conqueror, 
had but one daughter named Philippa, who was married to 
William VIII. earl of Poictiers, Eleanor's grandfather. By 
this marriage the earldom of Thoulouſe was to fall one day to 
the houſe of Poitiers, which was alſo in poſſeſſion of Guienne. 
But Wiliam, father of Philippa, imagined he could ſecure it 
in his own family, by ſelling it to Raymond of St. Giles, his 
Luder brother. This ſale, whether real or pretended, would 

ve been but a weak means to deprive the counteſs of Poic- 
tiers of the inheritance of her father, if certain accidents had 
not concurred in favour of Raymond, who continued in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the earldom of Thoulouſe, after his brother's death. 
The deſign of the earl of Poictiers, huſband to Philippa, of 
mortgaging his demeſnes to William Rufus, in order to equip 
himſelf for his voyage to the Holy-Land, having been fruſ- 
trated by the death of William, he applied to another quarter, 
and raiſed the money by mortgaging his revenues for ſeveral 

dars. His expences on this occaſion, and his misfortune in 

ling all his equipage, conſtrained him to return home, where 

he could have no proſpect of retrieving his loſs, becauſe his 

revenues were in.the hands of others. rn of St. Giles, 

lying _ of this juncture, offered him a canſtderable ſum to 
o. XII. | 


the Younger, made him hope that monarch would give 
him as little diſturbance in Languedoc as he had done in 
Bretagne, and that he would leave him at liberty to ex- 
tend his frontiers in that quarter. But herein he was 
miſtaken. | 

To bring about his deſigns the more eaſily, Henry 
made an alliance with Raymond, earl of Arragon and 
Barcelona, and procured a powerful aid from the king 
of Scotland. As ſoon as his army was ready, he 
marched towards Languedoc; in his way he took 
Cahors, and then ſat down before Thoulouſe. Lewis 
the Younger, who could not look on Henry's greatneſs 
without gealouly, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he had 
thrown himſelf into Thoulouſe a few days before. The 
latge extent of that city, and the French king's ſuc- 
cours, rendered the ſiege of it ſo difficult, that Henry 
did not think it in his power to gain poſſeſſion of the 
place. Accordingly, he raiſed the ſiege and returned 
into his own dominions, paſſing through Normandy, and 
leaving Cahors to. the care of Thomas Becket, his 
chancellor. In his march homewards, he entered the 
Beauvoiſis, where he committed great ravages, in re- 
venge for the king of France's cauſing his meaſures to be 
fruſtrated, At the ſame time Simon, earl of Montfort, 
put into his hands ſome caſtles in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, by the means of which all communication with 
Orleans was entirely cut off. The advantage he might 
make of this, forced Lewis to ſend propoſals for a 
ceſſation of arms, which was agreed upon for a year. 
During the truce, the two monarchs concluded a treaty 
of peace, whereby was confirmed the treaty they had 
made at Paris, without the leaſt mention of Thoulouſe. 
So that Henry kept up during his life, his pretenſions to 
that peerdom, and by his death left them to his ſucceſ- 
ſor, who thought fit to drop them. William, earl of 
Blois, fon of king Stephen, died in his return from the 
_— to Thoulouſe, where he had attended the 

ing. 

The laſt peace concluded between the kings of France 
and England, was only a confirmation of the treaty of 
Paris, wherein they had agreed upon a marriage be- 
tween Henry's eldeſt fon, and Margaret, the daughter 
of Lewis. The princeſs was to have for her dower the 
city of Giſors and part of the Vexin, which for that pur- 


: = 


renounce his right to the earldom of Thoulouſe. As matters 
then ſtood with the earl of PoiCtiers, he readily liſtened to this 
propoſal, and concluded a bargain with Raymond. By this 
agreement Raymond kept poſſeſſion of the earldom, which his 
poſterity enjoyed after, without meeting with any diſturbance 
from the earl of Poitiers, or his fon William IX. After the 
death of this laſt, Lewis the Younger, who had married Elea- 
nor his only daughter and heireſs, revived the pretenſions of 
the houſe of Poictiers to the earldom of 'Thouloufe. He main- 
tained that the ſale made by earl William to Raymond, was 
a feint to deceive the European princes; and that Ra 

had impoſed upon the eaſy nature of the earl of Poitiers, and 
purchaſed his right at much too cheap a rate; and alſo, that 
he had not even paid the whole ſum that was agreed upon. 
Hence he: inferred, that the bargain was void, and conſequently 
that Eleanor. ought to enter upon all that Philippa her grand- 
mother was entitled to, upon re-payment to the earl of 'T hou- 
louſe what the earl of Poictiers had received. Raymond V. 
who was then earl of Thoulouſe, was at a great loſs on ac- 
count of this claim. After matters had been debated for ſome 
time, an end was put to the affair by a marriage between earl 
Raymond and Conſtance, fiſter to Lewis, and widow to Euſ- 


tace, the ſon of king Stephen. On account of this marriage, 


Lewis dropped his pretenſions, and as long as he lived with 
Eleanor, the earl of Thoulouſe remained unmoleſted. Elea- 
nor's ſecond marriage created Raymond freſh diſturbances. 
Henry, who was entitled to the ſame rights the king of France 
had thrown up, laid claim to the earldom of 'T houlouſe upon 
the ſame grounds as Lewis had done before him. Raymond 
pleaded a-new the purchaſe made by his | ping oct e re- 
ſignation of the houſe of Poictiers, beſi 

which exceeded the time allowed by the laws for a preſcription. 
Upon theſe accounts he reſolved to keep his poſſeſſion of the 
earldom.— This was the ſtate of the caſe, which was to 
decided by arms. 
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were to remain in the.cuſtody of the Knights Tem- 
gy pon gr be ſolemnized. Pur- 
to this treaty, chancellor Becket was ſent to Paris 
witch a retinue, to demand the young prin- 
ceſs, who was to be educated in E till ſhe became 
i She had not been long in London, be- 
fore Henry ordered the nuptials to be celebrated, though 
the bri was but ſeven, and the NN i 
years. old. Upon which the Knights Templars, think- 
ing that he had fullciendly performed. his promiſe, put 
bim in of Giſors. This haſty proceeding oc- 
caſioned the renewal of the war, in 1162, between the 
two ki Lewis complained, that the king of Eng- 
land had bribed the great-mafter of the Temple. Henry 
maintained, that, having performed his part of the treaty, 
he had done no injury to the king of France by taking 
of Gifors. This war, which laſted but a very 
ittle while, had an end put to it by the mediation of 
pope Alexander III. who was juſt come to France. 
His legates, whom he had ſent before, having prepared 
the way for an accommodation, - two _—_ ny to- 
gether to receive the at Torcy upon the Loire. 
When they came — they both alighted, and each 
taking hold of one of the reins of his bridle, they con- 
ducted him to the lodgings p for his holineſs. 
After Henry had ſettled the affairs which had detained 
him in France four years, he returned into England in 
1163. In this year, the pride and obſtinacy of one of 
Henry's . ſubjects raiſed a ftorm, the weathering of 
which coſt him many vexatious hours, and the loſs of 
his honour : this was Thomas Becket f. 


* 


Py — 


— * 


The order of the Knights Templars, inſtituted by Gela- 
ſius in 1119, had their name from —— part - — 
temple at Jeruſalem affigned them by kin win. e 
were but nine at firſt, and their buſineſs * to lead in — 
armour, Chriſtian ſt and pilgrims through the Holy 
Land. They increaſed fo rapidly that they had great eſtates 
in all parts of Chriſtendom : and growing too potent, they were 
ſuppreſſed by Clemens V. 1309, and by the council of Vienna, 
1312. "The maſter of the Jemple here in England was ſum- 
moned to parliament, from whom the miniſter of the Temple 
Church has his name. i? 
+ This verydiſtinguiſhed was the ſon of Mahauld, a 
Syrian woman, and Gilbert, ſheriff of London. This Gilbert 
was taken priſoner by a Saracen, the father of Mahauld, in the 
Holy Land. "Thomas was, in his childhood, inſtructed in his 
father's houſe, and in his youth in the public ſchools He 
{pent part of his minority in the ſtudy of the law; and grew fo 
famous at the bar, that he was taken from thence, and made 
archdeacon of Canterbury. In the beginning of this reign he 
had certain affairs to manage at court, which gave him an op- 
portunity of making himſelf known to the king, and of gaining 
his eſteem and will. Henry having entertained a great 
opinion of his merit, quickly gave him a ſenſible mark of his 
eſteem, by conferring on him the dignity of high-chancellor. 
In the diſcharge of this eminent ofice, Becket behaved towards 
all the world with ſo much pride and haughtineſs, as rendered 
him troubleſome to his equals, and inſupportable to 
his inferiors. Above all things, he was a lover of pageantry 
and ſhow. It is affirmed, that in the war of Thoulouſe, 
where he attended the king, he maintained, at his own expence, 
ſeven hundred knights, and twelve hundred foot : and Hume 
aſſerts, that he afterwards maintained in Normandy, twelve 
hundred knights, and four thouſand of their train, during forty 
da T | 


Fitz Stephens, Becket's hiſtorian and ſecretary,” mentions, 
among other particulars, that his apartments were every day 
covered with clean ſtraw or hay, and in ſummer with green 
ruſhes or hs ; leſt the gentlemen who paid court to him, 
and who could not, b of their great number, find a 

ce at table, ſhould foil their fine cloaths by fitting on a dirty 

oor. King Henry, beſides committing all his more impor- 
tant buſineſs to Becket's management, honoured him with his 
friendſhip and intimacy ; and whenever he was diſpoſed to re- 
lax himſelf by. ſports of any kind, he admitted the chancellor to 
the party. An inſtance of their familiarity is mentioned: by 
Fitz Stephens, which, as it ſhews the manners of the age, it 
may not be improper to relate. One day, as the king and the 
chancellor were r in the ſtreets of n, they 
obſerved a beggar was ſhivering with cold, Would it 
not be very praiſe-worthy, ſaid the king, to give that poor 
man a warm coat in this ſevere ſeaſon ? It would, ſurely, re- 
plied the chancellor; and you do well, Sir, in thinking of ſuch 
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Henry, who had ſeen bad effects in the reign. of Ste- 
phen, of the authority of the clergy, reſolved, upon his 
acceſſion to the crown, to endeavour to bring this exor- 
bitant power within due bounds. He therefore began 
with the nobility, to the end their uniting with the clergy 
might the leſs obſtruct his . The affairs which 
kept him employed in France for ſome years, prevented 
him from immediately ſetting about this work; but as 
ſoon as he had ſettled them, he reſolved to loſe no time, 
but to begin upon it the moment he returned to Eng- 
land. This was the reaſon that he had ſo earneſtly re- 
commended Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, becauſe 
he expected a greater compliance from him than any 
other. The buſineſs in hand, was the retorming ſeveral 
abuſes which were detrimental to the ſtate, but at · the 
ſame time advantageous to the clergy, and conſequently 
difficult to be remedied, unleſs the biſhops themſelves 
lent their helping hand. There was need therefore of a 
great deal of addreſs, and of acting in concert with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in ſo nice an affair. To that 
purpoſe, it was neceſſary that ſee ſhould be filled with a 
perſon on whom he could depend; and no one ſeemed to 
him ſo proper as Becket, whom he had loaded with fa- 
vours. The archbiſhop's ſending the great-ſcal imme- 
diately upon his promotion, made the king imagine that 
Becket would not act in the manner he wiſhed. The 

relate had, no doubt, been made acquainted with the 
— deſigns, whilſt he was high- chancellor; and in 
the mind he then was, had approved of them: but 
after he became archbiſhop, the cauſe became his own. 
Notwithſtanding the obligations laid on him by his 


—_— — 
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good actions. Then he ſhall have one preſently, cried the 


— 


king; and ſeizing the ſkirt of the chancellor's coat, which was 


ſcarlet, and lined with ermine, began to pull it violently. The 
chancellor defended himſelf for ſome time; and they had both 
of them like to have tumbled off their horſes in the ſtreet, when 
Becket, after a vehement ſtruggle, let go his coat; which the. 
king beſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the qua- 
lity of the perſons, was not a little ſurprized at the preſent. 
The ſackcloth which he wore next his ſkin, by his affected 
care to conceal it, was neceſlarily remarked by all the world: 
he changed this ſackcloth ſo ſeldom, ſays Hume, that it was 
filled with dirt and vermin : his uſual diet was bread, his drink 
water, which he even rendered farther unpalatable by the mix- 
ture of unſavoury herbs: he tore his back with the frequent 
diſcipline which he inflicted on it: he daily, on his knees, 
waſhed, in imitation of Chriſt, the feet of thirteen begs 
whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents: he gained the 
affections of the monks by his frequent charities to the con- 
vents and hoſpitals : every one who made profeſſion of ſanctity 
was admitted to his converſation, and returned full of panegy- 
rics on the humility, as well as on the piety and mortification 
of the holy primate: he ſeemed to be perpetually employed in 
reciting prayers and pious lectures, or in peruſing religious 
diſcourſes : his aſpect wore the appearance of ſeriouſneſs, men- 
tal recollection, and ſecret devotion : but notwithſtanding theſe 
diſguiſes, men of penetration plainly perceived, that he was 
— ſome great defign, and that the ambition and often- 
0 


tation is character had turned itſelf towards a new and 


more dangerous object. 


Upon all occaſions Becket ſhewed himfelf ſo entirely de- 
voted to the king's will, that Henry looked upon him as one 
always ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ſervice. Whilſt 
the king was in Normandy, news of the death of Theobald, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was conveyed to him. This ap- 
pearing to him a favourable juncture for the putting in execu- 
tion certain defigns he had in agitation, he reſolved to procure 
the archbiſhopric for Becket, as for a perſon who might be 
very ſerviceable to him. The monks of St. Auguſtin's had 
little inclination to chooſe Becket, whom they thought to be 
too much a courtier; but the king's recommendation was fo 
_ in his behalf, that he was elected and conſecrated a 
little before that prince's return. Finding himſelf in this ele- 
vated-ſtation, he ſent the great ſeal to his benefactor; and al- 
on a ſudden his manner of living, he wore a habit of 
coarſe cloth, and kept a great number of domeſtic ſervants 
clad very magnificently. s 

As Becket's nd ſituation made his actions greatly con- 
nected with the hiſtory of his times, we ſhall have frequent 
occaſion to mention him; therefore to relate every particular 


of his life in this place, would be to anticipate the reader's 
curioſity. | 


prince, 
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inct, he was determined to croſs him in the execution 
of his projects; he pleaſed himſelf before-hand with 
the thoughts of immortal glory, for vigoroufly eſpouſing 
che cauſe of the clergy, which they affectedly called the 
cauſe of God. . 

The remiſſneſs in puniſhing prieſts convicted of any 
crime was one of the greateſt grievances which called 
clergy having acquired an abſo- 
lute power over all that belonged to their body, when 
a clergyman was accuſed, the matter was tried in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, from whence lay no appeal; but the 
judgements given againſt ſuch as they could not but 
condemn, were fo favourable, that the moſt enormous 
crimes were puniſhed only with degradation, and others 
with a ſhort ſuſpenſion, or trifing confinement. The 
clergy, ſure of eſcaping the ngour of the laws, daily 
comm outrages againſt the laity, which. they durſt 
not repel for fear of incurring a puniſhment. This 
abuſe daily increaſed. It was made to appear, in the 
preſence of the king, that ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown, there had been above a hundred murthers com- 
mitted in the kingdom by eccleſiaſtics, of whom not one 
had been puniſhed even with degradation, which was 
the puniſhment enjoined in the like caſes by the canons. 

the biihops, far from attempting. to redreſs this 
grievance, gloned in their indulgence: they were of 
opinion they could not give ſurer marks of their zeal 
for religion and the ſervice of God, than by maintain- 
ing, to the utmoſt of their power, theſe pretended im- 
munites of the clergy, and conſequently all the abuſes 
that ſprung from them. A little after the king's return, 
2 clergyman, of the dioceſe of Sarum, committed a 
murder. The matter having been tried in the arch- 
biſhop's court, it was decreed, That the murderer, as 
a punzſhment for his crime, ſhould be deprived of his 
benefice, and confined to a monaſtery. The king 
having been informed of this ſentence, warmly expoſ- 
tulated with the archbiſhop, for ſo ſlightly puniſhing a 
crime which was death by the laws of the land. Becket 
received this expoſtulation as if it had been without 
ground, and boldly aſſerted the immunities of the 
church, and the privileges of the clergy. He affirmed, 
that an eccleſiaſtic ought not to be put to death for any 
crime whatever. Henry replied, that being appointed 
by God to cauſe juſtice to be done: to all his ſubjects, 
without diſtinction, he did not underſtand why theſe pre- 
tended immunities ſhould ſcreen malefactors, of what 
order ſoever, from the puniſhments they deſerved : that 


there was no probability God ſhould take pleaſure in 


authorizing the crimes of his miniſters ; but, on the 
contrary, that they ought to be puniſhed more ſeverely 
than laymen. Laſtly, he declared that ſince the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court was fo favourable to clergymen, his intent 
was, that heinous crimes, ſuch as murder, robbery, 
&c. ſhould be tried in his courts. Becket made an- 
ſwer, he would never allow the clergy to be tried any 
where but in the eccleſiaſtical courts, where care ſhould 
be taken to puniſh them according to the canons. That 
m caſe they ſhould be ſentenced to be degraded, and 
afterwards ſhould commit other crimes, the king's 
judges might puniſh them as they thought fit; but it was 
unjuſt to punith them twice for the ſame offence. This 
diſpute was carried on with great warmth, and the king 
and archbiſhop parted greatly diſſatisfied with one ano- 
ther: Becket had ſo little regard for the king, that with- 
without conſidering the paſſion he had put him into, he 
took this opportunity to upbraid him for having unjuſtly 
deprived him of the cuſtody of the caſtle of Rocheſter, 
and by that means broke in upon the privileges of the 
ſee of Canterbury. To theſe occaſions of complaint, 
which he gave the king at that time, he quickly added 
two others: he ſummoned the earl of Clare to do him 
nomage for the caſtle of Tunbridge, which he-pretended 
w2s a fief of the archbiſhopric, without having vouch- 
lated to acquaint the king with any circumſtance re- 
lating to the ſubject. The earl anſwered, that he held 
his caſtle of the king by military ſervice, which -the 
archbiſhop had nothing to do with. Becket, however, 


| crown, under the pretence of religion. 
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gave up this point. Having failed, he extended his 


juriſdiction, by collating one Lawrence, a prieſt, to the 
rectory of Eynesford, without any regard to the patron's 
right of preſentation. But the patron, who was a 
baron of the realm, being unwilling to loſe his riglit, 
hindered Lawrence from taking poſſeſſion of the bene- 
fice. The archbiſhop looking upon this as a heinous 
crime, excommunicated the patron, who applied to 
the king, who was greatly chagrined at the little reſpect 
the archbiſhop ſhowed for him. It had been part of 
the prerogative royal, ever ſince William the Conqueror, 
that none of the immediate vaſſals of the crown, v ere 
to be excommunicated without the king's knowledge: 
but this was the thing that Becket deſigned to flrike at. 


Perhaps he had made this ſtep merely for the fake of 


an opportunity to raiſe a diſpute with the king. Henry, 
finding his ſcheme in a manner fruſtrated, was fo diſſa- 
tisfied, and highly incenſed againſt Becket, who ſeemed 
to make it his buſineſs to thwart-him upon all occaſions, 
and to diſpute even his prerogatives, therefore, reſolved 
to take new meaſures to compaſs his ends. Being will- 
ing to try fair means, he ordered the archbiſhop to be 
put in mind of the many favours he had received from 
his ſovereign, and the milchiefs his obſtinacy might 
bring on the church and kingdom. Theſe remon- 
ſtrances being in vain, he was obliged to ſearch for the 
means of doing, in ſpite of the archbiſhop, what he 
had reſolved to bring about by his help. So far was 
Becket's oppoſition from cauſing him to alter his mind, 
that it made him the more eager and deſirous to reduce 
the power of the clergy within its juſt bounds. To this 
purpoſe he convened the principal lords of the kingdom, 
as well ſpiritual as temporal, in order to conſult about 
the means of redreſſing the grievances that had been 
introduced into the ſtate. When they were met, he 
complained to them of the proceedings of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. He endeavoured to make 
them ſenſible, that in caſe care was not taken to curb 
the fury of that prelate's haughty and arrogant temper, 
he would at length uſurp all the prerogatives of the 
He -added, 
that the ſteps the archbiſhop had already made, were 
plain indications of his deſigns ; and that they could not 
be too ſpeedy in preventing them. The king per- 
ceiving the temporal lords were willing to curb the in- 
ſolence of the clergy, propoſed a regulation, which 
he aſſured them was abſolutely neceſlary for the preſer- 
vation of good order and tranquillity in the kingdom. 
This regulation conſiſted of five articles, which the king 
called the cuſtoms of Henry I. his grandfather, becauſe 
they had been obſerved in the reign of that prince. 
Theſe were, iſt, That no one ſhould appeal to Rome 
without the king's conſent. ad, That no archbiſhop or 
biſhop ſhould go to Rome, though even ſummoned by 
the pope, without the king's leave firſt had and obtained. 
3d, That no immediate vaſſal of the crown, or king's 
officers, ſhould be excommnnicated or ſubjected with- 
out the king's knowledge. 4th, That all clergymen 
charged with capital crimes ſhould be tried in the king's 
courts. 53th, That ſuch eccleſiaſtical affairs as all the 
nation ſhould be concerned in, as the repairing of 
churches, tythes, and the like, ſhould be decided in the 
civil courts. Theſe articles were approved of without 
any difficulty by the temporal lords ; but the biſhops and 
abbots refuſed to ſubſcribe them, unleſs this clauſe, 
which rendered them of no effect, was added © Saving 
the rights and privileges of the clergy and church.” 
The king, provoked at their refuſal, ſuddenly quitted 
the aſſembly, and went to Woodſtock, but not with- 


out letting the chief among the clergy know, that he 


would take effectual meaſures to ſet bounds to their 
pride. The prelates were ſo terrified at this threat, 
that before they broke up, they reſolved to ſend depu- 
ties to the king, to beg his pardon, and aſſure him they 
were ready to comply with his will. Becket ſtood out 
a great while againſt this reſolution : but at laſt, preſſed 
by his brethren, he yielded to their importunity, and 
conſented that the articles ſhould be admitted without 
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oath, or give ſecurity, to continue upon the 


ſide followed his example, 

with which the king 

done with unanimous 

might fly from what he 

convention had not authority enough 
this kind, he reſolved to 


was made, 


it ; 


| n 


ot wi difficulty that he was prevailed to 
omply at the inſtances of the other bi *. Not- 
withſtanding the archbiſhop had ſubſcribed the articles 


againſt his will, the king was pleaſed to find he had ſo 


far ſucceeded, and did not doubt but the pope would 
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The laws made in this afſembly are called the Conſtitu- | 


tions of Clarendon, and are well worth peruſing, becauſe 
they contain the chief prerogatives and privileges that were 
claimed as well by the King as the clergy. They are divided 
into ſixteen articles, of which ten were condemned by the 
pope, but were till preſerved in force. As we ſuppoſe that all 
our readers are not furniſhed with a copy of thoſe articles, we 
here preſent a faithful tranſlation of them : | 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. 


« AT a council holden at Clarendon, in the preſence of 
king Henry IL in which John of Oxford, the king's chaplain, 
preſided, by order of the king, a recognition was made of the 
cuſtoms and liberties of the king's anceſtors (particularly of 
his grandfather, Henry I.) by the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
carls, barons, and great men of the kingdom, and which 
ought to be obſerved, by reaſon of the diſputes which often 
happened between the clergy and the juſtices of the king, and 
of the great men. 

«I, All ſuits about the preſentation and advowſon of 
churches, between either laity or clergy, ſhall be tried and 
determined in the king's court. 

« [I. Churches of the king's fee cannot be given away in 

ity without his 35 

« III. Clergymea accuſed of any crime whatever, and ſum- 
moned by the king's juſtices, ſhall appear in the king's court, 
and plead to ſuch articles as the court ſhall require, and in the 
eccleſiaſtical court to ſuch as are cognizable therein, 
provided the king's juſtices ſend an officer to inſpect the pro- 
cecdings of the eccleſiaſtical court. And in caſe a Clerk is 
vi or pleads guilty, he is to loſe his privilege, and be 
protected by the church no longer. | 

« IV. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or parſons, may go out of 
the realm without the king's licence: and if they have leave, 


they ſhall give ſecurity not to aſk or attempt any thing, either 
in their e, ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of the king 


or kingdom. 
« V. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make 


place where they 
live; but only to ftand to the judgement of the church, in 


order to their abſolution. 


« VL La ought not to be accuſed in the eccleſiaſtical 
court, but by legal and reputable promoters and witneſſes, 
and in the preſence of the biſhop; yet ſo as the archdeacon 
loſe not his right, or any of his dues. And if the offenders 
be ſuch that nobody either will or dare accuſe them, the 
ſheriff, at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall cauſe twelve — 
of the town or vieinage, to make oath before the bi that 
they will declare the truth of the matter, according to the beſt 


of their knowledge. 


4 VII. None either of the king's tenants in capile, or of 
his miniſterial officers, may be excommunicated, nor any of 
their lands put under an interdict, unleſs application be firſt 
made to the king, if he be in England, or (in caſe he be out 
of the realm) to his juſticiary, that he may ſee juſtice done in 
their caſe ; ſo that, what is izable in the king's court may 

eccleſiaſtical 


be there determined, and what: belongs to the 


may be remitteã thither. 

« VIII. If appeals arife in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, are to 
be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop, and from the 
biſhop to the archbiſhop: in failure of juſtice from the arch- 


"biſhop, recourſe muſt be had to the king, that, by his pre- 


cepts, the ſuit may be determined in the 2rchbiſhop's court; 
nor ſhall it be lawful to proceed further without the king's 


conſent. 
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the ſaving clauſe. Thoſe whom he had gained to his 


conſent to laws which the bi themſelves deemed 
In this belief he reſolved to get them con- 
band Bay Cody I wer wages 
recanting ; eing the articles, 

| See them the ſanction of 

his authority, but condemned the greater part of them 
as prejudicial to the church, and deſtructive of her pri- 
pope diſliked their pro- 
repented of having ſigned 
himſelf guilty of ſo 


heinous a C in 


I 


again in his church, the pope having given him his 


word to ſtand by him. But Alexander, who was at 
Sens, in France, willing to make Henry believe he 
had a mind to keep up a good underſtanding with him, 


— 


— 
— — 
- * 


« IX. If a ſuit ariſe between a clergyman and a layman, 
about a tenement, which the firſt pretends to be held by 
frank-almoine ¶ i. c. a tenure of lands or tenements beſtowed for 
perpetual alms] and the latter maintains it to be a lay-fee, the 
tenure ſhall be tried before the king's juſticiary, by the verdict 
of twelve legal men ſummoned, according to the cuſtom of 
the court, by order of the king's chief juſtice; and if the 
tenement be found to be held in frank- almoine, the firſt ſhall 
be tried in the cccleſiaſtical court; but if the verdict brings it 
in a lay- fee, the ſuit ſhall be carried on in the king's-court, 
unleſs they both held of the fame lord, either ſpiritu-! or tem- 
poral, in which caſe it ſhall be tried in his court, pr. vided 
however, that the perſon ſeiſed of the tenement in queſtion, 
ſhall not, on account of ſuch verdict, be dis- ſeiſed till the ſu: 
is determined. 

« X. If any inhabitant of a city, caſtle, borough, or de- 
menſe-manor of the king, be cited for any crime by the 
archdeacon or biſhop, and will not make ſatisfaction upon 
their ſummons, they may interdict him from divine ſervice; 
but they ought not to excommunicate him till the king's 
principal officer of the place be made acquainted therewith, 
that he may oblige the perſon to make fatisfaftion to the 
church ; if ſuch officer fail in ſo doing, he ſhall be fine- 
able at the king's pleaſure, and the biſhop may then exert 
his eccleſiaſtical authority upon the accuſed perſon. 

XI. All archbiſhops and biſhops, and other clergymen 
poſſeſſed of eccleſiaſtical dignities or benefices, who hold of 
the king in capite, are to upon their eſtates as baronies, 
and ſhail appear before the king's juſtices and officers, to 
anſwer the duties of the terure, and obſerve and perform 
all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and ſervices, and ſhall hold 
themſelves as other barons, obliged to be preſent at judicial 


.proceedi in the king's court, till ſuch time as 


comes to be given againſt life or limb. 


« XIL When any archbiſhopric, biſhopric, abbey, or 
priory, of royal foundation or patronage, becomes vacant, 


the king {hall enter thereupon, and receive all the iſſues and 
profits thereof, as of his own demenſe lands; and when 
he ſhall think fit that ſuch church be provided for, the king 
ſha!l ſend his mandate to all the chief perſons of the chapter 
or convent, and the election ſhall be made in the king's 
chapel, with the king's conſent, and by the advice of ſuch 
dignitarics of the realm as the king ſhall call together for that 
purpoſe ; and the perſon fo el ſhall therc, before his con- 
ſecration, do homage and fealty to the king, as to his liege 
lord, for life, limb, and earthly honour, ſaving his order. 

. If 1 chief nobility of the realm do vio- 

Wy * archbiſhop, or bi or archdeacon, in 
doing juſtice on themſelves, or ou their tenants, the king ſhall 
take cognizance of the matter, and oblige him to ſubmit to 
juſtice. And if any one deny the king his rights, ard decline 
ſtanding to the judgement of the court, the archbiſhop, biſhops, 
and archdeacons, employ their authority and cenſures to 
oblige him to make the king fatisfaction. 

XIV. Thc goods and chattels of ſuck as have forfeited to 
the king, ſhall not be detained in any church, or church-yard, 
to ſecure them from being ſeized according to law, becauſe 
they belong to the king wherever they are found, as well 
within the precincts of the church as without. 

« XV. All actions and ſuits for debt, due either upon oath 
or ſolemn promiſe, or otherwiſe com racted, ſhall be tried in 
the king's courts. 

4 X I. The fons of villans, or copy-holders, are not to 
be ordained without the conſent of the lord of the manor where 
they were known to be born.” 


ſem 


| 3 Fg * 
The king, finding 2 
more obſtinate on account of pope 's promiſe, 
reſolved to humble him. To this end, he involved 
him in troubles, 8 * great vcxation, but 
was incapable inging him to a compliance. 
Among _ entered againſt ham, 
there were two of moment: The firſt related to a cer- 
tain manor which he was in of, and which 


weight of his reſentment ; but ſoon after it 
that his deſign was to ruin him ; and therefore ordered 
him to be accuſed of two capital crimes : The firſt was, 
for having converted to his own uſe the revenues of the 
archbiſhopric of York, of which he had the cuſtody 
during his chancellorſhip ; and in the ſecond he was 
charged with having embezzled thirty thouſand pounds 
ſterling of the King's money. Inſtcad of ing him- 
ſelf from what was alledged againſt him, he anſ{rered, 
that when he was made archbiſhop, prince Henry, the 
king's ſon (who, we may remark, was not above ſeven 
or eight years of age, though, during the abſence of his 
father, he was ſtiled guardian of the realm) and the 
Juſticiary had diſcharged him from giving any account. 
He added, that, ſuppoiing ke had not been di 
he was not bound to anſwer before lay men, ſeeing he 
was inveſted with the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in the 
kingdom. All poſſible endeavours were uſed to get 
him to own the juriſdiction of the King's court, 
his affair was brought ; but he could not be perſuaded 
to it. He even refuſed to wait on the king, who had 
ſent for him to try whether, by diſcourſing with him in 
po he could bring him to comply. This refuſal 
rniſned the king with a pretence to bring againſt 
two freſh . fil, for having fled from juſt; 


Z 


; 


ſecondly, for having diſobeyed the King's orders. Upon 
theſe charges, to which he would not plead, all his 
moveable goods were confiſcated, But this was not all; 
the king perceived that the inditment was ſo formed 


that the court could not touch Becker's perſon, 
therefore, he ordered him to be accuſed of perjury 
treaſon, for having violated the oath he h2d taken 1 
ſovereign, and refuſed to pay the obedience due to hi 
This convinced the archbiſhop that the king w 
upon his deſtruction; but this alſo, inſtead of inducing 
him to ſubmir, ſerved only to make him more obſti- 
nate. When it was found there was no probability of 
prevailing upon him, the court declared him perjured, 
and the, biſhops in particular ſent him word, they 
conſidered him not as their primate, neither would they 
hold communion with him any longer. All this not 
moving him in the leaſt, he looked upon the ſentence 
paſſed upon him as void, and continued his functions, 
many troubling himſelf about the diſpleaſure of the 

ing. | 

The barons avoided giving ſentence on the charge of 
treaſon, which would = been puniſhable with death, 
with a view that he might obtain yum by ſubmitting 
to the king's will. But finding he was ſtill immove- 
able, the court met once more to conſul about the 


88 
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means to ſubdue his perverſeneſs. No ſooner was he 


informed the barons were aſſembled in the preſence of 
the king, then he went to church, and ordered tick 


words of the ſecond pſalm to be ſung: The rulers 
No. XII. i 
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141 
take counſel together againſt the Lord, and againſt 
his anointed.” Then taking his croſs in his hand, he 
entered the room where the king and barons were ſit- 
ung, without being ſent to, or aſking leave, though 


ſince the judgement paſſed upon him he had no right to 


be there. The archbiſhop of York, ſceing him enter 
in that poſture, ſeverely reprimanded him : he told 
him, that coming into the royal preſence in that 
abrupt manner was bidding defiance to the king, and 
defired him to conſider that his ſovereign's weapon was 
than his. Becket replied, „It was true, the 


« king's w 
« the ſoul, and ſent it to hell.” This anſwer, which 
ſeemed to threaten the king with excommunication, ſo 
provoked that monarch, that he ordered the barons to 
paſs ſentence on the crime Becket had juſt then incurred 
the guilt of by his preſumption. The court, after a 
long debate, declared he deſerved to be committed 
to priſon, and puniſhed according -to law, for in- 
ſulting the Ling, and coming into the aſſembly in 
ſuch a manner as might raiſe a ſedition among the 
people. He, however, refuſed to hear his ſentence ; 
and declared that the peers had no authority to judge 
him, and that he appealed to the pope. It was then 


repreſented to him, that by refuſing co ſubmit to the 


us of the realm, he incurred the guilt of treaſon ; 
whereupon he replicd, that were it not for the reꝶ raints 
of his character, he would vindicate himſelf in firgle 


combat againſt tkoſe who ſhould dare to charge him 


with that crime, and make them repent of their ca- 
lumny. However, he did not think proper to wait the 
iize, but privatcly departed that night in diſguiſe, in 
order to retire into Flanders, going by the name of 
Dereman. The king of France was glad to hear that 
in all likchhood matters would not eaſily be made up 
between Henry and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
hoped that this di ent would embroil England in 
troubles of which France might make an advantage. 
With this view, he ſent him an offer of his protection, 
and of a refuge in his dominions. Henry, being in- 
formed of this tranſaction of Lewis, ſent ambaſſadors to 
repreſent to him, that it was very unbecoming a ſove- 
reign to ſhelter traitors. To this Lewis replied, that he 
thought it right to afford a ſanctuary in his kingdom to 
the - Soda : that Becket was of that number, and 
ne could not but conſider him as ſuch till the pope had 
paſſed ſentence him. Thus jealouſy and ſtate- 
policy induced that prince to inſiſt on the pope's autho- 
rity ina thing prejudicial to ſovereigns in general. His 

prevented him from reflecting that in this affair 
he could not wound Henry but through his own ſides. 
He was not content with ſheltering the fugitive prelate, 
but even importuned the pope to eſpouſe lus caule, and 
turned ſollicitor againſt Henry. 

The pope did not want much entreaty ; for he rightiy 
imagined, that if he deſerted the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, he ſhould find none, among the clergy, that woul:!, 
for the future, ſupport the rights of the church. So that 
the downfall of that prelate could not but prove fatal ty 
the intereſts of the clergy. As ſoon as he heard that 
Becket was condemned, and forced to fly like a criminal, 
he paſſionately exclaimed againſt Henry and the barons of 
England, and threatened to make them repent of their 
raſh proceedings. Henry, 1a the interim, thinking he 
ſhould be able to prepoſſeſs the pope in his favour, had 
ſent ambaſſadors to inform him of all the particulars, and 
to defire him to ſend legates to England with full 
powers finally to decide the affair. The archbiſhop of 
York, who was at the head of this embaſly, ſpoke with 
great vchemence againſt Becket. He charged him with 
want of reſpect to the king, and cf having menaced 
him with excommunication. He maintained that the 
archbiſhop was guilty of rebellion, in refuſing to ſtand 
to the judgement of the court of barons, under the 
nidicuious pretence, that he was their father, and that it 
was againſt decency, for a father to be judged by his 
ſons. Becket, who was preſent at this audience, ſpoke 
Ekewiſe for himſelf, and endeavoured to juſtify his 

N n conduct. 
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to anſwer in a civil court, without a direct violation 


in he had done amiſs in a 


faw the righteous forſaken, nor his 
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conduct. He faid, that he could not be obliged 


the canons of the church; that fi 


judgement by his knowledge of their reſolution to con- 
demn him; and that he declared he could not ſee where- 
ppealing to the pope ; ſince it 
e Jade, 
om whom he expected an imparnal ſentence. 

addreſſing himſelf ta the pope and cardinals, he intreated 
them to conſider the this affair 
might be attended with, if they ſuffered him to be op- 
preſſed: that were not to look this buſineſs as 
a conteſt between a ſubje& and his ſovereign, but as the 
4 of the univerſal 4 =_ Shop =o that 
the 's intent was to ſtnp ir privi- 
hes Tus ambaſſadors perceiving by this diſcourſe, 
that his wiſh was to engage the whole church in his 
quarrel, took occaſion to inſiſt the more earneſtly on the 
king's requeſt, that the affair might be tied in Eng- 
land by the legates of the holy ſee. By which they 
made it appear, that the king their maſter had no de- 
ſign againſt the church, ſince he was willing to abide by 
her judgement. This demand ſeemed fo reaſonable, 
that the pope had no other way to refuſe their requeſt, 
than dy ſaying, he would take cognizance of the matter 
himſelf : adding, by way of juſtifying his refoluaon, that, 
in imitation of the Almighty, he would not give his 
« glory to another.” The reaſon why the pope de- 
clined ſending legates, was his dread of their bei 

bribed ; and he deſired the king to put off the trial to a 
more convenient ſeaſon. We apprehend, that the cauſe 
of the pope's delay was on account of his being called 
to Rome by his party upon the death of Victor, his 
rival : but the ſchiſm was ſtill kept on foot, by the car- 
dinals of the oppoſite fide of the queſtion; for they 
elected another pope, who aſſumed the name aſ 


chal III. 


Henry being incenſed at Alexander's proceedings, as 
a mark of his reſentment he forbid, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, all appeals to Rome. This prohibition 
quickly followed by an order to commit to priſon, all the 
relations of thoſe that had a ied Becker in his 
flight, or that were gone to join ham fince his . 
He then ſequeſtered, in the hands of the biſhop of Lon- 
don, the means of all the eccleſiaſtics that had openly 
fided with the archbiſhop, in order to them from 
aſſiſting him : and alſo he enjoined the magiſtrates 
puniſh upon the ſpot, as traitors, all perſons that ſhould 
be taken either with the pope's or Becker's letters or 
mandates about them, importing the excommunication 


8 


of any private perſon, or an interdict upon the kingdom. 


He ordered likewiſe the revenues of the ſee of Canter- 
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* THOMAS, Archhiſhop of CANTERBURY, 
Io the KineG of ENGLAND. 


the many ſervices I have done with all imagi regard 
and affeRion. For the truth Teich, I 
ts to judge all mankind, when they ſhall I 
bunal, to be rewarded according to their deeds. I flattered 
myſelf that you would be moved with compaſſion towards me, 
who am forced to beg my bread in a ftrange land, nay; ny 
the grace of God, I have plenty of all things —_— m 
ſubſiſtence. I receive, however, great conſolation 
words of the apoſtle, they that live in Chriſt ſhall ſuffer per- 
fecution ; and like wiſe from that _ the prophet, I never 
begging their bread. 
As to what relates to you, I cannot but be ſenſibly affected 
with it for three reaſons : firſt, becauſe you are my hege-lord : 
ſecondly, becauſe you are my king: thirdly, becauſe you are 
my ſpiritual ſon. As my liege-lord I owe and offer you my 


beſt advice, ſuch, however, as is due from a biſhop, faving 
the honour of God and of the church. As my king, I owe 
you a profound reſpect, and, at the fame time, am bound to 


by 
4 


bury to be ſeized, and all the archbiſhop's effects; and 
all perſons to pray for him in the church, he 
baniſhed all his relations, not ſparing even the moſt dif. 
tant. Theſe rigorous proceedings exaſperated the arch. 
biſhop ; and he excommum „ In 1166, all that ad- 
hered to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particularly 
ſome of the lords of the council, who made a jeſt of his 
cenſures. At length, finding the king was bent to main. 
tain his ground, he took the liberty to ſend him a threat. 
ening letter, which we ſhall here ſubjoin as a note, be- 
cauſe it ſerves to diſcover the true character of that pre- 
late. This letter was hardly capable of appeaſing the 
incenſed king; and it is no eaſy matter to believe, that 
the writer thought it proper for that end, or that he 
it with that intent. Henry, however, knowing 

that the king of France fomented the diſumon between 
him and the court of Rome, by his telling the pope he 
would ſtand by him, had an inclination to let his holineſs 


ſee on how weak a ſupport he relied, in caſe things came 


to an open rupture. To this end he levied a numerous 
army, as well to prevent any revolt the pcpe might ſtir 
in his dominions, as to be in a condition to oppoſe 
the king of France in caſe of an attack. This precaution, 
no doubt, hindered Alexander from proceeding ſo vigo- 
rouſly as he intended, and made him percetve the 
of precipitating matters. In the interim, the biſhop of 
London, and the reſt of the ſuffragans of the province of 
Canterbury, wrote to the archbiſhop on account of his, 
letter to the king, and remonſtrated to him the pride he 
had ſhewn in writing to his ſovereign without the cuſ- 
ſalutations, as if he had written to an inferior. 
They repreſented to him, moreover, the mean eſtate 
from whence the king had raiſed him to ſuch grandeur, 
his ingratitude to a prince whom he was fo much in- 
debted to, and his e in daring to threaten a 
monarch ſo far exalted above him. In ſhort, they gave 
him notice that they appealed to the pope, as a remedy 
againſt whatever he ſhould act for the future againſt them 
or the kingdom, and appointed Aſcenſion-Day, for the 
producing the reafons of their appeal. The pope, be- 
ing fearful of Henry's large army, appointed legates to 
go and decide the affair in England, and ordered them 
to depart immediately. He greatly magnified to the 
is peace of condeſcenſion : but the legates were 
hardly fet out, when he clogged the powers ue had given 
them with reſtrictions, that prevented them from giving 
a decifrve ſentence, The legates being arrived at Lon- 
don, and ſetting about the buſineſs they came upon, a 
freſh obſtacle occurred. | Becket refuſed to 
put his cauſe into their hands, unleſs the king would firſt 
reſtore all that he had taken from him or his friends. 
He further inſiſted upon a revocation of all the 
orders he had given ſince the beginning of the conteſt. 
This is a clear evidence, that the legates had not full 
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direct my admonitions to _ As my ſon, it is my duty to 
correct and exhort you. Kings are anointed in three places, 
the head, the breaſt, and the arms, the which denote glory, 
holineſs, and power. We find from ſeveral inſtances taken 
from the Scriptures, that the kings who deſpiſed the com- 
mandments of the Lord were deprived of glory, underftanding, 
and might: ſuch were Pharaoh, Sau', Solomon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and many others. Off the contrary, they that hum- 
bled themſelves before God received a larger meaſure of grace, 
and in greater perfection. This was experienced by David, 
Hezekiah, and ſome others. Take, therefore, my lizge-lord, 
the advice of your vaſſal: hearken, my king, to the admoni- 
tions of your biſhop, and receive, my ſon, the corrections of 
your father, left you are drawn afide into ſchiſm, or perſuaded 
to hold communzon with ſchiſmatics. All the world knows 
with what honour and devotion you received the pope, how 
reſpectfully and zealouſly you protected the church of Rome, 
and what ſuĩtable returns the church and pope have made you. 
Remember, therefore, the declaration you made, and even laid 

the altar at your coronation, to protect the church of 
God in all her immunities. Reſtore the church of Canter- 
bury, from which you received your authority, to the ſtate it 
was in under your predeceſſors and mine: otherwiſe be aſſured 


that you will draw down q your head the wrath. and vengeance 
of God.” * VY 8 


powers 
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ers to decide the matter, ſince che archhibops re- 
Here withour fuſe cands- 
tions, was ſufficient to ſtop their and de 
the pope intended only to araufe him. Becker's fricnds, 
however, dreading the king would proceed to extrenn- 
ties, adviſed him to give his fn fome fusion. 
He told them, he was ready to comply wi I 
will, provided it was conſiſtent with “ his honour, the 
« church's poſſeſſions, his own, and the nght 
His friends not being able to ſucceed in dus, by rcafon 

N ag" ls © bo. whe 


acting conſiſtently, ſince he could not renounce has dg 
nity, without betraying the cauſe of God and the chanch ; 
whereas the king was bound, in conſcience, to anmul hes 


place immediately, he would drive 
out of his dominions all the monks of has order, and 
Becket was forced 


verſations with that monarch, were a great means of in- 
creaſing the jealouſy and animoſity he had already en- 


tertained againſt Henry. 

Towards the latter end of this year, 1166, queen 
Eleanor was delivered of a fourth fon, who was called 
John. The birth of this prince was followed in 1167, 
by the death of the 


will very conſiderable legacies 
churches, and ed a large fum for the funſhans 
the bridge at Rouen, which ſhe had begun. 

Neither the pope nor the archbiſhop had much rea- 
fon to boaſt of the ſucceſs of their with 
Henry. Becket, deprived of his revenues, kngmſhed 
away his days in a melancholy exile, whit the 
received no profits from England. His hoknefs 
ſily foreſaw, that if things remained in tha I 
authority would be in danger of being 


communicated, at | 
pope, who inſolently trod on his neck. The 
fought now to terminate the matter to his own 
tage. Therefore, to make the king uncaſy, he ſhowed 
an extraordinary regard for Becket, and confirmed wo 
him all the privileges his had exyoyed, af 
fecting by this unſeaſonable and ill-rimed reſpect to in- 
ſult the king. Henry, willing to be even with ham, 
cauſed a rumour to be fi that he was going to wath- 
draw his obedience from Alexander, and recogmze 
Paſchal III. And with that view he wrote to fome of 
the princes of Germany, to acquaint them that he was 
about to take that reſolution. To let the king fee that 
his threats made no impreſſion on him, Alexander ſem 2 
letter to the biſhop of London, wherein he ſeemed wal- 
ling to throw off all regard for that prince. He com- 
manded the biſhop to admoniſh him, and to mom ham 
from him, to reſtore the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
his ſee, and annul the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. The 
biſhop diſcharged his commiſſion ; and ſent his hoknets 
an anſwer, wherein he repreſented to him that the king 


[ER 


* _ 


* Ciftercians. 
FR, She was buricd at Rouen, in the abbey of St. Mary de 
Pres. 
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had made no innovations, but only trod in the ſteps of 
has that his conduct could not in reaſon 
be blamed, ſince he offered to ſubmit to the judgement 
of the chewch, provided the affair might be tried in the 


Kingdom. a 
had had the better of tho affair; 


but he wanted to clear his hands of this troubleſorne bu- 
fnets, which obſtructed the execution of the deſign he 
had formed of conquering Ireland. Beſides, he foreſaw 
that this diſputr would, in the end, turn to his diſad- 
ws and be very prejuclicial to the nation. In this 

he defired the king of France, in 1168, to ap- 
pom a place where the two monarchs might have an 
meerview with the archbiſhop, in order to hear what he 
had to fay in his defence. Lewis having agreed to this 
requeſt, Becket appeared before the two kings, and 
very boldly defended himſelf. After which, being aſked 
whether he would own that he was. bound to obey his 
fovereign, he made anſwer, he was ready to pay obe- 
hence to bim in all things, ſaving the honour of God. 
How reafonable foever this reſervation might appear, 
Henry looked upon it as an evaſion ; and told the king 
of France, that Becket had made no promiſe ; ſince, 
by thus faving clauſe, he reſerved a power to pronounce 
whatever he ſhould not reliſh, contrary to the honour of 
God: but, continued he, I ſhall make him this offer, 
wich cannot be of having a double meaning: 
There have been in England kings not 19 powertul 
« as myſcif, and archbiſhops that have been great and 
= holy men; let him but pay me the fame regard as 
« the greateſt of his predeceſſors paid the leaſt of mine, 
* and am fansfied.” This was not what Becket 
wanted ; for he knew very well it would be a hard mat- 
ter to juſtify his claims by any former precedents. Ac- 
cordingly he rejected the offer, on pretence that as the 
affair was now before the pope, he could not agree to 
any thu I his conſent. How great partiality 
focver the king of France had all along ſhown for 
Becker, he could not help owning on this occaſion, that 


the archbiſhop's obſtinacy was the ſole obſtacle to a 
peace ; but it made no impreflion upon Becket ; who 
knew the pope's intereſt would not ſuffer him to draw 
back. 


That Becket was not miſtaken, appeared ſoon after. 
Alexander, in 1169, ſent the king notice, that he could 
not diſpenſe with granting the archbiſhop a power to 
with the fword of excommunication, the inju- 
nes done to the church and his own perſon. As ſoon as 
Becket had the 's leave, he thundered out ana- 
themas againft ſuch numbers of the clergy, that hardly 
2 ſufficient number who were not excommunicated were 
Icft to officiate in the king's chapel. As the majority 
ware mchned to favour the cauſe he maintained, he 
charped them with ſhameful prevarication; in not openly 
eſpouſing his quarrel. Henry provoked at theſe pro- 
cen, 


ta a future council, and ſent the 


berween the king and the emperor. On the other hand, 
to maintain the pretended 

nes of the church, that he could not deſiſt without 
I the holy ſee. In this caſe he had re- 
ufual methods which the court of Rome 

ices with ſucceſs on the like occaſions; he 
that the affair ſhould be tried in Eng- 
End; and accordingly, he ordered the legates to ſet for- 
ward, who met the king in Normandy. But as they 
getting ready to go to him, they received freſh 
inſtructions, whereby they were expreſsly forbid to give 
a deciſive ſentence, without acquainting the archbiſhop 
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+ This is the fame Alexander that fome years after treated 
fo ſhamefully the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa at Venice. 
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of Sens with it. This was enough' to blaſt all hopes of 
a ſudden peace, no one being more averſe to it than 
that prelate. Some time after, the pope, willing to keep 
Henry {till in the belief that matters might be amicably 
adjuited, defired the kings of England and France to 
conſider of means to put an end to the diſpute. Where- 


upon Henry being come to Paris, Becket was ordered . 


to appear once more before the two princes. This con- 
ference, which was deſigned purely to amuſe Henry, 
ſucceeded no better than the former. The 1 

without giving up the leaſt point, ſtill infifted upon ut, 
that before a treaty was begun the king ought to make 
reſtitution of all that had been taken from him or his; 


to which Henry would not conſent, without knowing 


firſt the terms of reconciliation. The only thing he 
offered as a mark of his being inclined to peace, was 
the referring the matter to the judgement of the French 
divines ; but this offer having been rejected. the nego- 
ciation broke off; and the king had this ſatisfaction, that 
the world was again ſatisfied of his pacific inclination. 

Shortly after the king received information, that the 
archbiſhop of Sens preſſed the pope to put England un- 
der an interdict, and to excommunicate Henry for an 
obſtinate heretic. Hereupon Henry publiſhed a freſh 
edit in England, forbidding the receiving any orders 
from the pope or Becket. Moreover he decreed, that 
in caſe a letter of interdict ſhould come into the ki 


dom, all who ſubmitted to it-ſhould be hanged on the 
ſpot as traitors to their king and country. In ſhort, he 


enjoined all clergymen that were abroad to return to 
their churches, on pain of forfeiting all their incomes, 
and ſuſpended the payment of Peter-pence till further 


orders. Theſe proceedings made the pope apprehen- 
1 ould 


five of ſome unlucky revolution, if he ſh 
things to extremity ; and therefore he left the buſineſs 
undecided, waiting for an opportunity that ſhould enable 
him to decide the affair advantageouſly. | 
Henry, who had ſpent almoſt four years in France, 
returned home in 1170, with a view to te ſome 
matters which his abſence had hindered him from attend- 
ing to. The adminiſtration of juſtice was fo ſhame- 
ful neglected, that upon his arrival he found himſelf 
obuged to fend commiſſioners into the ſeveral counties 
wich full powers to enquire into the miſdemeanors of 
te magiſtrates , and to puniſh the guilry. This and 
lome other affairs relating to the good of the public 
being ſettled to the people's ſatisfaction, Henry con- 
vened a general aſſembly, at which were preſent the 


— 


k af 


* As the articles of examination, made uſe of on this oc- 
caſion, throw great light on the miniſterial part of the law at 
that time, we ſhall here inſert them: 

« I. The firſt article of enquiry was, what ſums ſheriffs 


had, during the four laſt years, received of every hundred, 
townſhip, and particular man, to the grievance of the public 


or of private perſons ; what they had taken by judzement of 


the county or hundred, and what without judgement ; diftin- 
guiſhing the ſums ſo taken into different liſts, with the cauſe 
and — — upon which they were taken? | 

II. What lands the ſheriffs, or their bailiffs, had bought, 
or received in pawn or mortgage ? 

4 III. How much and what the prelates, nobility, Ce 
and- corporations of the realm, and their ſeneſchals, bailiffs, 
and miniſters, had received upon their lands, for the fame 
time, for their ſeveral hundreds, townſhips, and vaſlals, by 
or without judgement z putting down all their takings in 
why with the cauſes and occaſions thereof? 

« [V. What and how much the king's officers, entruſted 
with the rents and profits of vacant prelacies, and the cuſtody 
of honours, baronies, and eſcheats, had gained in their em- 
ployments ? 

« V. What had been given, in any place, to the king's 
itincrant bailiffs or officers * | 

« Vi. What was become of the goods of ſuch as had either 
ſuffered by the affize of Clarendon, or fled out of the king- 
dom on that (i. e. Becket's) account; what had been received 
of every hundred, townſhip, and perſon: whether any one 
had been wrongfully accuſed in that aſſize, for reward, pro- 
miſe, hatred, or in any o__ manner; or if any accuſed per- 
ſon had been rrleaſed, or his judgement reverſed, for re- 
ward, promiſe, or affection, and who received the premium; 
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ther-in-law and he was ſatisfied with recommending 
John, his fourth ſon, to be provided for by E clara 
brother. Heniy's indi wn had another confader- 
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ſcruples in the king's breaft, which he had nat minded 
whailt in health, he reſoberd to be reconciled wah 
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this reſolution, as ſoon as his health permitted, he held 
2 conference with the king of France at Montmirail, 
where Becket was alſo preſent. The king agreed to 
almoſt every thing the archbiſhop demanded ; but, after 
they had achuſted the terms, as Becket was ſtepping up 
to the king to give him the Kiſs of Peace, he took 1t 
in his head to ſay, that he was going to falute him to 
« the Honour of God.” The king, not thoroughly 
ſatisfied of his fincerity, refuſed to receive his ſalute 
accompanied with thoſe words. The archbiſhop, on 
the other hand, infifted upon ſaying them; ſo that all 
the pains taken to adjuſt matters became of no effect 
by the over-ſtrained nicety of both parties. But Henry, 
being willing to get clear of this buſineſs, appointed 
another interview at Amboiſe, where the king of 
France came attended by ſeveral princes and lords. 
Here at length all difficulties were ſurmounted : Henry 
was reconciled with Becket, and ſwore to reſtore him 
to the ſtate he was in before his baniſhment ; and hke- 
wiſe to make reſtitution to his relations and friends of all 
that had been taken from them ſince his going out of 
England. Thus this conteſt ſeemed to be happily 
ended by the | pong. of the king, who proteſted 
that he heartily forgave all that was paſſed. The arch- 
biſhop, however, was not ſo eaſily appeaſed. Though 
he obliged Henry to pardon all thoſe who had offended 
him, he himſelf could not reſolve to forgive thoſe whom 
he thought he had reaſon to complain of. He was 
chiefly exaſperated againſt the archbiſhop of York, and 
the biſhops of London, Durham, and Exeter, who 
had acted the moſt openly againſt him. Before he left 
France, in order to return into England, he obtained 
kave of the pope to ſuſpend the firſt, and excommu- 
nicate the others, and accordingly did ſo the moment 
he ſet foot on land. He had even no regard to the 
intreaties of the young king, who having notice of his 
deſign, had ſent meſſengers to him to divert him from 
it. Though by this refuſal he had given that prince 
Juſt cauſe of complaint againſt him, yet would he go and 


falute him at Woodſtock, where he reſided. The | 


archbiſhop ſtopped on the road, in Southwark, with a 
defign to be at Woodſtock next day; but he received 
a letter from the young. king, ordering him to repair 
immediately to Canterbury. Though this was a great 
mortification to him, he. thought fit to obey the order. 
Accordingly he ſet forward for the capital of his dioceſe, 
where he made his entry amidſt the acclamations of the 


* 
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® Fitz-Stephens calls them barons and ſervants of the bed- 
chamber, their names were Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William 
Tracy, Richard Britten, and Hugh Morvill. 

+ Not daring to return to the king, they went and ftaid a 
— at Knareſborough-Caftle in Yorkſhire, belonging to 

ugh Morvill ; after which Hoveden ſays they went to Rome 
for abſolution, and were enjoined to go to Jeruſalem and do 
penance on the Black Mountain for life. We have an ac- 
count of the manner of the archbiſhop's death at large, by 
Gervaſe of Canterbury, and Edward Ryne, who were eye- 
witneſſes. This laſt had his arm almoſt cut off by receiving 
the firſt blow that was made at Becket's head, occaſioned, as 
he ſays, by the archbiſhop's calling Fitz-Urſe, pimp. He was 
aflafinated on the goth of December, 117 1, reckoning the 
beginning of the year from Chriſtmas-Day. 

t Thus died this famous archbiſhop, ſays Rapin, whom 
ſome have ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious martyrs, whilſt 
others believe they might, without any injury, deny him the 

r of an 4 

fifty years after his death, it was the ſubject of a public diſpute 
at the Univerſity of Paris, whether Becket was in Heaven 
or Hell, fo ambiguous a point was his ſanity. Some aſſerted, 
that for his extreme pride, he had deſerved to be damned, 

TS, on the contrary, maintained, that the miracles wrought 
at his tomb were undoubted proofs of his falvation. It is 
true, indeed, this laſt argument would have been unanſwer- 
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meaner ſort of people, whilſt the more conſiderate were 
ſorry to ſee him thus triumphant ; who, far from bein 
humbled by his long exile, was grown more proud 
haughty. This they had reaſon to perceive in a more 
eſpecial manner, when mounting his archiepiſcopal 
chair on Chriſtmas-day, he ſolemnly excommunicated 
Nigel de Sackvill and Robert Brock, both diſtinguiſhed 
for their birth and high poſts. He accuſed the former 
of unjuſtly detaining a manor belonging to the arch- 
biſhopric, and the latter of having cut off the tail of a 
horſe that was carrymg proviſions to his palace. The 

- ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates immediately 
repaired to the king, who was then in Normandy, and 
laid the complaints of Becket's arbitrary behaviour be- 
fore him. The archbiſhop of York added, that as 
long as Becket was alive, it was impoſſible for England 
to enjoy any tranquillity. Henry, exaſperated by theſe 
complaints, and tired out with being thus inceſſantly 
plagued by the inſolence of a ſubject whom he had raiſed 
from the duſt, could not help uttering theſe words aloud : 


« I am very unhappy, that among the great numbers 


© I maintain, there is not a man who dares undertake 
« to revenge the affronts I perpetually receive from the 
« hands of a wretched prieſt.” Theſe words were not 
dropped in vain: four of the king's domeſtics * re- 
flecting on the king's reproaches, plotted together w 


oneſt man, and a good Chriſtian. About of Chriſtianity, as this new ſaint did to authorize the privi- 


able, if theſe miracles had been as evidently proved as the 
were induſtriouſly ſpread. Be this as it will, it is confel 

ket ſuffered martyrdom ; but the buſineſs is to determine, 
whether it was indeed for the cauſe of God and religion, or 
folely for that of the pope and clergy. I ſhall leave the 
reader to make what reflections he thinks proper on this ſub- 
ject: SLE T comtrnt myſelf with relating the conſequences of 

o. XIII. 


| 


rid him of his enemy. To this end they went to Can- 
terbury, in 1171, where they agreed to put their deſign 
in execution. One day, as the archbiſhop was gone to 
the cathedral, with few attendants, they entered the 
church armed, and advancing towards the altar where 
he was ſtanding, they upbraided him in an outrageous 
manner for his pride and ingratitude : to which he re- 
turned fo reſolute an anſwer, as gave them a handle to 
put their deſign in practice. As they were not come 
with an intent to reproach him only, they ſtruck him on 
the head with their clubs in ſo violent a manner, that 
his blood and brains flew about the altar. After they 
had committed this action they went off peaceably, no 
one offering to them the leaſt moleſtation F. The reſo- 
lution Becket ſhowed on this occaſion, the zeal he ex- 
preſſed, by recommending to God, with his laſt breath, 
the cauſe of the church, and the time and manner of his 
death, aggravated the guilt of his murderers, and gained 
him more friends after he was dead, than ever he had in 

his life time . 
To avoid breaking off the narrative of this famous 
conteſt, 


— 


1» ¶m»OUBↄ• 


this prelate's death, which are no leſs remarkable than the inci- 
dents of his life. He had deſerved too well of the court of 
Rome, not to have a place in the catalogue of the ſaints. 
There were many in that liſt who, in the opinion of the 
court of Rome itſelf, were not ſo worthy of that honour a 
one that had ſpilt his blood in defence of the church. He was 
therefore canonized two or three years after his death. How 
deſirous ſoever the pope might be to ſhow his gratitude to the 
memory of ſo faithful a ſervant, there was a neceſſity firſt that 
the world ſhould be convinced that the cauſe he died for was 
approved by God; otherwiſe, his canonization might have 


been objected againſt. Nothing was more proper to infuſe 


this belief into the minds of the people than miracles. Ac- 


cordingly, ſuch multitudes were forthwith wrought at the 


tomb of the new martyr, that, in any other age, the number 
and nature of theſe miracles, inſtead of ſatisfying the world, 
would have had a quite contrary effect. Neither Chriſt nor 
his Apoſtles worked the like, or ſo many, to prove the truth 


leges and immunities of the clergy. It was not thought ſufſfi- 


' cient to aſſert, that he reſtored dead men to life; but it was 


further affirmed, that he raiſed the very beaſts. It was given 
out for certain, that being expoſed to view in the church be- 


fore he was buried, he roſe up out of his coffin, and went and 


lighted the wax-candles which had been put out. Ir is ſaid 
alſo, that after the funeral ceremony was over, he lifted up his 
head to bleſs the people. To all theſe miracles abundance 
more are added, equa!ly becoming the majeſty of God: how- 
ever, they were ſpread abroad with that confidence, that not 
a man was found hardy enough to ſhow the leaſt ſign of Call- 
ing them in queſtion. The pope's legates, ſent ſome time 
after to examine into theſe matters, found the people at Can- 


terbury ſo poſſeſſed of the 7 5 of all theſe relations, that upon 
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in England, being headed by one Gerhard. 
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conteſt, between the king and the archbiſhop, we were 
bbliged to defer till now, the giving an account of cer- 
tain occurrences which happened in the interval, the 
moſt remarkable of which we ſhall here lay. down. 

In 1165, during the heat of the diſpute, the archbi- 
ſhop of Cologn came into England in order to conduct 
Matilda, the king's daughter, to the duke of Saxony, to 
whom ſhe was betrothed. All the princes of Germany 
being for the anti-pope Paſchal, they were conſidered as 
altes in every place where Alexander was acknow- 
ledged as the true pope. This is the, reaſon that, after the 
departure of the archbiſhop, the churches, where he and 
the prieſts that attended him had faid maſs, were all con- 
ſecrated a-new. The king durſt not oppoſe this pro- 
ceeding, for fear of making the breach wider between 
him and Alexander, whom he was willing to preſerve a 
good underſtanding with. 

In 1166, about thirty heretics from Germany arrived 
It is not 
diſtinctly known wherein their hereſy conſiſted; in all 
kkelihood they fathered upon them, by forced inferences, 
opinions which they did not entertain. They were ſum- 
moned before a council held on purpoſe at Oxford, where 
they were condemned and delivered over to the ſecular 
power. The king treated theſe people very ſeverely ; 
and after he had branded them in the cheek with a hot 
iron, he forbid all his ſubjects to give them any relief. 
This prohibition having been punctually obſerved, all 
thoſe wretches miſerably periſhed with hunger, without 
any one's hearing them make the leaſt complaint of this 
moſt inhuman ulage. | 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, died about this time, and 
was ſucceeded by William his brother. 


The marriage of Eleanor, daughter of Henry, with 
Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, was concluded in 1169, a 


little before Becker's return into England. 

In the year 1170, Madawg, a younger ſon of Owen 
Gwynedd, prince of North Wiles, obſerving a conti- 
nual ſtrife reign amongſt 
ritance of barren rocks, determined to try his fortune in 
ſearch of a more peaceful country. He accordingly 
firted out two ſhips, and, failing weſtward, diſcovered 
the ſouthern ſhores of North America. Leaving part of 
his followers there, he was enabled, providentially, to re- 
turn to Europe ; and, on repreſenting to his countrymen 
what had happened, ſo many of them were induced to 
ſhare in his enterprize, that, in his ſecond emigration, he 
failed, nearly in the ſame direction, with ten ſhips com- 
pletely filled, but without being fo fortunate as to fall in 
with thoſe he left behind in his firſt voyage. There 
are good grounds to aſſert, that Madawg, in this ſecond 
voyage, fell in with the coaſt of the Carolinas; for the 
firlt diſcovery of the deſcendants of that emigration, was 
made by the Rev. Morgan Jones, in 1685, who found 
them, or at kaſt a of them, up Pontigo river. In 
conſequence of the European colomes ſpreading over 
that country, or for ſome other cauſes, they removed up 
the country to Kentucky, where evident traces of them 
have been lately found ; ſuch as the ruins of forts, mill- 
ſtoncs, earthenware, and other things. It is preſumed 
that, as their ſituation there was ſecluded, and not hable 
to be moleſted, they left it only in conſequence of diſ- 
covering a more inviting country ; and none could be 
more fo, than that where they finally ſettled. The cen- 
ter of the country of the Madawgwys, and where their 
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fo public an evidence, his Holineſs thought he ſhould run no 
great riſque in canonizing Becket by the name of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. The tomb of the new faint was at firſt 
decked with few ornaments ; but fifty after his death, 
his body was laid in a ſhrine, enriched with. a prodigious quan- 
tity of precious ſtones. As a farther honour to his memory, 
the pope ordered that every fiftieth year a jubilee ſhould be 
folemnized in the church, where he lay. From thenceforward 
miracles became ſo common at his tomb, and their fame 
fpread fo far, that they drew votaries from all parts of Chriſten- 
dom, who came to Canterbury in order. to obtain the inter- 
ceſſion of this new faint, In 1420, they kept an account of 
above fifty thouſand foreigners, of all ages and ſexes, that 


R 


his brethren for a ſcanty inhe- 


oer bevand diſpute. _ | 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


villages are moſt numerous, is fituated in about thirty- 
eight degrees of north latitude, and one hundred and two 
degrees of weſt longitude from London; but they ex- 
tend (poſſibly in detached communities) from about 
thirty-ſeven degrees of north latitude, and ninety-ſeven 
degrees of weſt longitude, to forty-three degrees of north 
latitude, and one hundred and ten degrees of weſt lon- 
gitude, The general name of Cymry 15 not loſt amongſt 
them, though they call themſelves Madawgwys, Mado- 
giaid, Madagiaint, and Madogion ; names of the ſame 
import, meaning the people of Madawg :. hence the 
French travellers in Louiſiana have called them Padou- 
cas, Matocantes, and other names bearing a ſimilitude 
to what they call themſelves, and by which they ate 
known to the native Indians. From the country of the © 
Madawgwys ſome of the rivers run eaſtward, and others 


to the weſt; by the former they come into the Miſſouri, 


and ſo into the Miſſiſſipi, bringing with them ſkins, 
pickled buffalo tongues, and other articles for traffic; 
and by the latter they have a communication with the 


Pacific Ocean, from a great ſalt-water lake in their 


country, down the Oregan, or the great river of the 
weſt, through the ſtreights of Juan de Fuca, and other 
openings. The character of theſe inſulated Cambrians, 
who are 4 numerous people, is, that they are very war- 
like, are more civilized than the Indians, live in 
villages, in houſes built of ſtones, are commodiouſly clad, 
uſe horſes in hunting ; they have iron, of which they 
make tools, but have no fire-arms ; and they navigate 
the lake in large piraguas. Their goyernment 1s on the 
feudal ſyſtem; and their princes are conſidered as the 
direct deſcendants of Madawg f. | 

Conan the Little, duke of Bretagne, dying in 1171, 
prince Geoffrey, who had married his daughter, ſuc- 
ceeded him. But as he was not above twelve years old, 
the king, his father, took the guardianſhip upon himſelf, 
and went in perſon into Bretagne, to receive the fealty 
of the barons. = | | | 

The aſſaſſination of Becket made Henry's enemies 
imagine, that it was done by his order ; and they 
charged him with being the author of Becket's murder, 
and endeavoured to ſtir up the pope to revenge the death 
of his faithful ſervant. The pope, feigning a belief of 
the matter, threatened to excommunicate him, and put 
the kingdom under an interdict, unleſs he gave marks of 
a ſincere repentance. © Had this prince been more weak, 
or leſs able, he would never have extricated himſelf out 
of ſo dangerous a buſineſs. But the reſolution he ſhowed 
on this occaſion, the preſents he diſtributed among the 
cardinals, and his repeated proteſtations, that he was 
ready to ſubmit to the {entence that ſhould be pronounced 
in England, averted his holineſs's rage. Þuring the 
time this affair was tranſacting at Rome, Henry re- 
ſumed the project of the conqueſt of Ireland, formed 
ſome years before, but laid aſide on account of his quar- 
rel with Becket. The Inſh having taken ſome Eng- 
tihmen priſoners, and afterwards fold them for ſlaves to 
foreigners, furniſhed him with a pretence to form this 
enterprize ; but the real motive was the deſire of en- 
larging his dominions by the conqueſt of an iſland fo 
adjacent to England. Two favourable conjunctures had 
induced him to turn his thoughts to this conqueft. In 
the firſt place, he was at peace with all his nei 
And ſecondly, Adrian IV. a. native of England, being 
then pope, he imagined he ſhould eaſily procure his ap- 
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came in pilgrimage that ſame year to this renowned tomb.” 
See Rapin, k v11. ſeR. 1. 

* From ſeveral circumſtances,“ ſays a writer in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, 1791; whence the above account is taken, 
« am led to conclude, that thoſe who were left in the firſt 
« voyage, mixed with the Mexicans.” T“ & 

- + Vide Gent. Mag. 1791 ; where many other particulars 
reſpecting the Welſh Indians may be ſeen. The above ac- 
count is inſerted merely to ſhew, what became of the Welſh 
wha left their country under the conduct of Madawg, the fon 
of Owen Gwynedd. Some writers have ſuppoſed, that the 
fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips, was loſt ; but this ſets the mat- 
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do ar Its trade, however, has preatly 
mcrcaſed of ker. It i no wonder that an ifhnd fo fer- 
nc, fo well famarcd, and fo nezr = neighbour to Eng- 
End, fhould rat the cycs of Hemy IL who ſet no 
bounds to his ambanon. 
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tle, and fall hold hm in great veneranon. \ 
their converhon Ireland 2bounded with monks, who 


for the ſubſiſtence of the natives. However, the iſland 
abounds moſt with paſture-grounds, and its chuefcft 
wealth conſiſts in a prodigious breed of cattle. The fea 
sRocked with ſuch plenty of fiſh, that were the inhabi- 
rants deſtitute of all other food, that alone would be ſuſ- 


people from Germany, called 
by hiſtorians Eftmann:, that is, the Men of the Eaſt. 
Shortly after, Edgar, king of England, ſubdued Iretand, 
if any credit is to be given to 2 charter that goes under 
his name, wherein he boaſts of that conqueſt. But how 
great focver the ravages might be, ich the iſland ſuf- 
fered from the hands of ſorcigners, the civil diflentions 


—_—— 


We ſhall here inſert a tranſlation of this famous bull, by « You have advertiſed us, moſt dear fon in Chrift, of your 
which the conqueſt of Ireland was authorized. defhyn of an expedition into Irdland, to fubject the ifland to 
V. | juſt laws, and to root out vice, which has long flouriſhed there. 
* ADRIAN, ſervant of the ſervants of Gon, to kis Son Non promiic to pay us out of every houſe 2 yearly acknow- 
n CnnisT Jrsus, Hxxar, King of ExXGLAxD ; end- ledgement of one penny, and o the rights of the 

greeting and Apoflolical Benediction. church, without the lcaft detroment or diminution. Upon 
| whuch promiſe, giving 2 ready car to roar requeſt, we conſent 
and allow that you make 2 deſcent on that iffand, in order to 


pro- 
mote the growth of virtue and the Camftian religion. We 
exhort you to do whatever you ſhall thank proper, to advance 
up vice by the roots in the field of the Lord: and in to charge to fubmit to your puriddichan, and to own you for their 
this yr West kd We are | ſoverrign ; provided always that the nights of the church 


o 


For an account of the pergplins of Irehad, we refer ou 
readers to . 24, Which is taken v Jcfirex of Monmouth's 
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the reſt in a ſort of dependence, with a fimilar authorny 
ing the Heptarchy. This is the reaſon why the Iriſh 


ol time he himſelf drew them upon him, by forcibly car- 


was gained by Dermot's promiſing to give him his only mf mms n wah 2 formidable army, in 1172, 
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at home were attended with fill 
The Iriſh were hardly freed from the invaſions 


ce particularly of the 
the cffcHs of their fury, no 


when a civil war broke out among 

in the cantoning out the iſland into ſeyeral perry fue. 

Theſe kingdoms, which at firſt were many in aumiber, 

and conſequently very ſmall, were at length reduced u 

ſeven, namely, Connaught, Cork, Leinſter, Oflory, 

Meath, Limerick, and Ulſter . The king af Con- 
naught, who was the chief of theſe petty 


mg ihe hug ef Li: but 25 the 9 
Abri gromn fermudable, be was wilkng before he ran 


to that which the Anglo-Saxon monarchs exerciled dur- 


A He adieffcd hmicif firſt to Fuz- 
ani efferat ham 2 confaderable form to rum. 
Hit aifier rng ny he mud Dermot, and en- 
— A ˙m w fond away the Engliſh, 
by aflumg ham b wank rnibore hm w hs kingdom. 
Dewan » ed m wah hs propoſal ; bu 
wihan they came uw» wik of the arnckes of 
them apmenenr, cx the other, r 
r i ue tc ume nor the manner of 
— — Praliohe anived 
watth evedne hadeed men - bes firft cmmerprize 
was the mihmgp of Wanrihad, the mh2bazns whereof be 
ur i» the nn This conqueſt having broke off the 
th card of Pembroke marricd the daughter 
dom Linn, winch fd w hm by the death of hes 
father ann. "The Imik gave that prince the firname 
2s mark 2s w foy, a fncnd tw fore 


annals oderic, king of Connaught, whowas an the 
— 2 E II. the title of monarch, 
OE for Hove fey ons Ver GOIN befides 
in the iſland. Such was the ſtate and condition aff 
Hehn. when the Engliſh undertook the conqueſt of 1 
A difference between two of theſe kings, the weakeſt of 
whom invited the Engliſh to his affiftance, was the ac- 
caſion of the Iriſh loſing their liberty. This was not the 
firſt time that like cauſes had produced like effects. The 
fame imprudent proceeding furniſhed the Moors withan 
i, yard of conquering Spain, and the Anglo-Saxons 
ſubduing Britain. Hence appears the danger of in- 
viting a foreign apy ineo any country, when the mha- 
bitants are not ſure of being able to drive out again with 
the ſame eaſe. 
Among the ſovereigns then in Ireland, Der- 
mot, king of Leinſter, was one of the moſt conſiderable 


1 


for extent of dominions. From the time of this priuce's | Ar whe drum of Derma, the adventurers taking ad- ; 


acceſſion to the throne, he had acted in fo arbitrary a {| wanazzr of the war thew arms had over Ireland, 
manner, that his ſubjects looked upon him with an cyr — — to- 
of diſguſt. But he diſregarded his people's hatred, as Ser wath n Rodenc, and the reſt 
he was at peace with his neighbours, who had no manner | of the kings won: mn fack confuſion, that they made but 
of concern in what paſſed in his kingdom. In proceſs | a very fan refine; the cauſe of which is nnputrd to 

thergrar dxzadl of we ED bows, the uſe of which, 
all then, was canis e them. Upon the 
mores al wad 


rying off the wife of O-Rorick, king of Meath. 
O-Rorick, willing to revenge the affront, levied an 
army, and with the help of Roderic, of C 
attacked Dermot ; who finding abandoned by 
his ſubjects, was forced to leave Ireland, through fear af | 
becoming a prey to his enemy. As he had nothing to f an and communiedall thoſe who were already in that 
truſt to in the iſland, where the reſt of the kings refulcd . ind arm home. Theiz orders, whach were iffued 
to aſſiſt him, he applied for protection to the king af Y an paezeaar wha whe been their 
who was then in France. After he had ac- 
quainted him with his caſe, he promiſed to become tus 
vaſſal, if by his aid he ſhould be reſtored to his throne. 
Henry promiſed to aſſiſt him as ſoon as the war, which 
himſelf was engaged in, was over. He alſo advifed 
Dermot to go to England, and endeavour to obtain 
what aſſiſtance he could from ſome Engliſh barons. peared tir EE no further thoughtSof 
Dermot followed his advice, and came into England, recalling them. Some time after he made an agree- 
in 1171, where Robert Fitz Stephen, and Richard men wank them, whereby he was to be put in poſſeſſion 


pattci. As frun 2x the cart of Pembroke and Fitz- 
Secplhens wen uma} of we king's cdift, they feng 
wall kom of thewr obcdience ; and wo ac- 
— This fubmiffion readily ap- 


Strongbow, entered into an alliance with him, upon cer- ef all the f u and the reſt of the conqueſts they 


tain terms. The former was prevailed upon in hopes h anni wene wo n their hands, on 
of mk. a, conſiderable fortune in Ireland. The lat- & condman icy did 
0 


ter, who held large poſſeſſions in England and Wales, furn. Mur bemg: thas fed. Henry went over 


daughter in marriage, and to ſettle the ſucceſſion and landnd 2x Wamrfond The Iſh volmanly 

him. PE mimi Hewy - dung whoſe ffay at Waterford, all 
| Theſe two lords having drawn together ſome troops I the ugs off he Ire at his court, to fwear feaky 
among their friends and vaſſals, Fitz Stephen, who was e umm. Thus Henry, wathour falling one drop of 
ready firſt, accompanied Dermot into Ireland, with four | bla, n 
hundred men. Being landed near Waterford, the king world mike wp nu cer . After he had 
of Leinſter led them to the city of Wexford, which 18 Ge Wane, Well, cd for 
not far from that place. The city being prefently taken, I rr murmimar wnwas, purſuant w his agreement with 
was given to Fitz Stephen, who ſettled there a colony f the af mee, ke manched w Dublin, where he made 
* 3 the adventurers hav- | fome umi for the bener governing his new con- 


fub- 


— — 


— 


* Theſe FR kingdoms were reduced to "WF 
vinces, into which the "iſland is at preſent divided, 
Leinſter, Munfter, and Connaught: to which formerly was 
added Meath, now - » of Leinſter. Theſe fair den Jas goon ws 2 bf of that who wean into Ircland with 
provinces are divided into thirty-one counties er ſhires, four I De. a 
archbiſhoprics, and nineteen bi 

| K 


queſt; 


vu hs kzve, had the effect he c 


for them w the king and his - 
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| j land mall, than had! creared her fo much uneaſineſs'*. 
Dublin Hugh Lacy, to govern the 1 2 Ae den aft, dripairing of ever being able to regain the 
tine —— the. Henry, his 
Ait fom, 2 young proce of an exceeding haughty 


king, whe kat made ham (carl of Poictou, but ſuffered 
hum mar cu the benefit of ir. Geoffrey had ſtill 
— 1 — than his brothers: he was 
——— under the ſpe- 
which he thought there 
as mo — 1 for any longer. Theſe 
young pr cally drew int the 22 ſeveral 
Empith bawns, who chenibed the idea of enjoying a 
ger ſhare of credin and authority under the young 
ſhould eryoin him. Henry than mader his facher. The king of France, ever 
this declaration, he was abſolved from his pretended ff jealous of Henry's filing condition, readily made 
ö on terms which diſplayed his innocence leſs than dne anthe pn of dethromng hum ; and perſuaded the 


the favour done him by the pope. To obtain his zbſo- cars at Flanders, Boulbgne, and Blots, his vaſſals, (the 
lution, he bound himſelf in the following artictcs : } laſt of whom was his brodher-m-bw,) to enter into the 
I. Never to oppoſe the pope's will, fo long as he owned { keagur. Wiha, kmg of Scothnd, was prevailed upon 
him for a catholic prince. II. That he would not hin- ao to have a hand m an wadertaking, which might fur- 
der appeals to the holy ſee. ' III. That he would lead min lam wich am cer Y of recovering the domi- 
an army to the Holy Land againſt the infidels, and re- | mons his ther Malcom had detivered up to England. 
main there three years ſucceſſively. However, he was — 2 
at liberty to ſend thither only three hundred men at bis f expetied x. Nommandy, Guznne, and Bretagne, were 
own charge; in caſe he choſe rather to go in perſon } atzacked ar the forme mme by the arms of the conſede- 
and wage war with the Saracens in Spain. IV. Thar he rr. The Eng of Scam wvaded Cumberland, and 
would recall all that had ſuffered baniſhment for the late } England was duden mms two parties, one for the young, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and reftore to them their ouch put of te hang of France, _ on the 
eſtates and revenues. V. That he would abokſh all Fance, 
ws and cuſtoms which had been lately introduced tothe ing hi 
prejudice of the church of England. To theſe, which ag 
were made public, was added a ſecret article, whereby | Aficr he had boon forme mime in France, the king de- 
the king obliged himſelf to go bare-foot to Becker's | fired him ww nenara = Eg. winch, to prevent ſuſ- 
tomb, and receive the diſcipline from the hands of all I Picion, he accordingly dai. Henry, however, began to 
the monks of St. Auguſtin'ss Thus ended that affair, — ns fadefiey, and therefore ordered ſeveral 
which notwithſtanding Henry's reſolution in the begin- ipics 20 wanck km > and notwichſtanding the 
ning turned at length to the pope's advantage, and car- vigilance of Thule who kad been ſet over him, he found 
tied his power and authority to a greater height than means 10 Wiha n hs farher's court, and to return 
again u France. Tha coafrmed the old king in his 
In the beginning of the year 1173, Roger, abbot of = but he fil what his ſon's de- 
Bec, in Normandy, was choſen archbiſhop of Canter- fins migtu be. hs — 
bury, after the ſee had been vacant a little above twelve | London, had f 
months fie fone hacker Beg Rickard and Geoffrey, before 
H any orders about them. 
x deſerted by his whole 
2 Tak: bur ee found, tht i exons be ha th.- cauſe of their 
but he quickly found, that the vexations he had n 
. cloicly confined. Soon affer, the conſederate princes 
ble of diſturbing te hath During the king's abſence I attacked him an fieweral ; and he ſtood in need of 
in Normandy, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him, all his fahnen m bear up under O many vexations, and 
which was ſo much the more dangerous, as the queen of all his prudence, w make head againſt ſo many ene- 
his wife, and his own ſons, were the authors of it. Be- {| mics. Richard pn m Guerae, where he cauſed 
fides, it was countenanced by one of the principal barans che part of the country to revok. — 
of the realm, and ſeveral foreign princes. Queen e e —— 2 bi 
Eleanor was ſpurred on to this by her extreme jealouty, the head af i, with dein to wreit 


which the king had given her but too much reafon 10 father the porermment of that dukedom. 1 
entertain. \ Tangier 1s Waker de Clifford, = ba Fair | was attacked by the Eg of France, aſſiſted by the earls 
of Flanders, Boulaeme, u Bis. The king of Scat- 
land made an ingpoam mi the northern parts of Eng- 
land. The carl of Lexceffter Ended at Southampton an 
army he bad I-wcd im France, in hopes of ſtirring up 
all the w f agamft the king. Thus Henry 
faw in all parts of his damm hoſtile armies, againſt 


his great care proved fruitleſs. Whilſt he was in Nor- 
_ the queen taking the advantage of his abſence, 
had found the means to diſpatch gut of the 2 


— — 4 


the fon, who command at Paris, acted as if he 
had been folc kms of Enztkad He received the ho- 


— 


hk. — 


Tp eg hiftorians are wholly filent as Y where ber epitagih, winch Brompton gives you, was to be 
to the q _ at Roſamond ; ſo that the ftory of her ſeen in his tm. rl at 
has no better foundation than the this day. Timizil —Her momunent has” face been repaired 
old made upon i It is certain ſhe did not live long, - > —— Dur bore Henry two fons, whole names were 
a ak — -jo"x is not mentioned. She was bu- who was afterwards created earl of 


ned in the chapter-houſe of Godftow Nunnery, near Oxford, — Graifey, wm was elected biſhop of Lincoln. 
No. XIII. P p mage 
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whom be had made mo preparations. In the interim, 
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and Flemings. 
action, he put himſelf at their head, and marched to- 
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mage of the vaſſals: he made 
the crown lands: he aſſigned penſions out of the public 
revenues, and had his ſeal apart, as if the king his father, 
had no manner of right to intermeddle in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He would not even keep a ſin- 
gle perſon about him that did not ſwear fealty to him 


without any reſervation of the like duty to the old king. 


The young prince thought he had taken ſuch ſure mea- 
ſures, that the downfall of the king his father was infal- 
lible ; and truly, the ruin of that monarch ſeemed to be 
very near, fince he had ſo many enemies to deal with at 
once. Animated with freſh courage at the _ of _ 
impending danger, he managed his affairs with ſo muc 

1 prudence, that notwithſtanding the obſta- 
cles which inceſſantly ſtarted up from all quarters, he 
obtained in the end a glorious advantage over all his 
enemies. The king of France found himſelf conſtrained 


to abandon Verneml, which had coſt him a long ſiege. 


An army of Brabangons, fent by Henry into Bretagne, 
vanquiſhed the revolted Bretagnes ; upon which they 
returned to their duty. The earl of Leiceſter was - de- 
feated in England, and taken priſoner by Humphrey 
Bohun, general of the Engliſh army, who took the op- 
portunity of a truce he had made with the king of Scot- 


land, to go and give the earl battle. As ſoon as the 


truce was expired, William renewed his ravages in 
Northumberland: but whilſt he was intent upon the 
plunder, he imprudently ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized 
unawares by the Engliſn general, who put his army to 
the rout, and took him priſoner. He was carried firſt 
to Richmond Caſtle, from whence he was conveyed into 
Normandy. 

Whilſt the arms of Henry were thus crowned with 
ſucceſs in England, he was taken up in France, in re- 
ducing the cities and provinces that had revolted againſt 
him; and in a few months, either by himſelf or by his 
officers, he became maſter of the principal places in 
Guienne. Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and Bretagne. 
Theſe good ſucceſſes, which quite broke the meaſures 
of his enemies, entirely diſſipated the fears he had been 
juſtly ſeized with in the beginning of the war. The 
king his ſon, perceiving him thus embroiled in France, 
took that opportunity of raiſing an army of Frenchmen 
As ſoon as the troops were ready for 


wards Gravelin, where he deſigned to embark. His 
deſign was to paſs over into England, and join the king 
of Scotland and earl of Leiceſter. But he was detained 
ſo long by contrary winds, that it was too late to put his 
projects in execution. Whilſt he was waiting in vain for 
a favourable gale, the king his father had time to reſtore 
his affairs in France: after which he embarked at Bar- 


fleur, and failed for England, and ſhortly after arrived 


at Southampton, whence he proceeded to Canterbury, 
in order to do penance at Becker's tomb, to which he 
had obliged himſelf upon receiving abſolution. As ſoon 
as he came in ſight of the town, he alighted from his 
horſe, though he was then three miles off, and having 
pulled off his boots, he walked bare-foot in extreme 
pain, till he came to the ſacred tomb. There it was, 
that, after he had reſted himſelf a little, he ſubmitted to 
the ſhameful diſcipline impoſed upon him. He was 
ſcourged by the hands of the prior and monks of St, 
Auguſtin's, and ſpent the night in prayer in the cathe- 
dral, lying on the cold pavement. On the morrow, 
after having aſſiſted at a ſolemn proceſſion round the 
tomb, he departed for London. 

Aſter the defeat of the earl of Leiceſter and of the 
king of Scotland, the young king's party not daring to 
keep the field any longer, were retired to their ſtrong- 
holds and caſtles. The king's impatience to ſee them 
entirely reduced, ſuffered him not to make any ſtay at 
London. A few days after his arrival, he marched 
with his army to beſiege the caſtles which were ſtill in 


the hands of his ſon's partiſans. But the greateſt part 


ſurrendered themſelves upon his approach, and the reſt 
held out but a few days. The king of France deſpair- 


grants and donatiohs of | 


caſtles in Poictou in poſſeſſion of prince 


made any great progreſs. His ſudden 
ſuch a terror into his enemy, that he raiſed the 


and retreated in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving all his 
baggage behind. Henry's affairs were now m a very 
flouriſhing condition: he was abſolute maſter in Eng- 
land, he beheld the Scots caſt down and diſheartened by 
the impri t of their king. Ircland continned in 
obedience. The Welſh remained quietly within their 
own bounds. N. » Guienne, and the- other pro- 
vinces beyond fea, were entirely reduced, except a few 
Richard. It is 
no wonder therefore that Lewis, now above ſixty 

of age, thoukd difbiir of antalag his exit; acer Land 
that the conſpiracy, which he had fancied of _ 
pulling down Henry, had, on the contrary, fixed him 
the firmer on his throne. This conſideration ĩnſpired 
him with a deſire to make peace; and Henry being of 
the ſame mind, a truce was upon. Richard, 
Heary's ſecond ſon, a prince of a fiery and reſtleſs tem- 
per, was the only perſon that oppoſed the fo much 
wiſned- for peace. But neither his brothers, nor the 
king of France, thought proper . 
his ſake. They therefore obliged 
him no aſſiſtance. Henry laid hold on this juncture 


who, 
being deſtitute of ſupport, threw himſelf at his fret, and 
humbly implored his He met with a better 
reception than he expected, and attended his father to 


the place where the two monarchs had agreed to meet, 


in order to treat of the terms of peace. In the mind 
= were both in, it was no difficult matter for them to 
ettle the articles. Henry ted a ral pardon to 
all that had revolted againſt kim, ——— exception. 
The young king, his eldeſt ſon, promiſed to be obe- 
dient for the future, and to let prince John his brother, 
enjoy the appenage which had been granted him. Geof- 
frey and Richard were ſatisfied with what the king their 
father allotted them, or d to be fo; and the 
king of France promiſed to ſurrender to Henry whar 
caſtles he had taken in the beginning of the war. To 
make the reconciliation between the two kings the 
ſtronger, a marriage was reſolved upon between Richard 
and Alice, daughter of Lewis. The princeſs, who was 


very young, Was put into the hands of Henry the father, 


in order to be educated in England till ſhe came of a 
fit age to marry; but he abuſed this truſt, as will appear 
hereafter. It was further agreed by this treaty, which 
was ſettled in 1174, that all the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be ſet at liberty. But in order to exclude the 
king of Scotland, Henry had inſerted a clauſe, import- 
ing, that ſuch as hid already treated with him about 
their ranſom, were not to have the benefit of this article. 
William was of this number, and perhaps the only onc 
among all the priſoners. , His impatience to be 

cauſed him to ſubmit to very hard terms. He was to 
make reſticution of all he had taken from , and 


do homage for his kingdom to that crown. Upon his 


having ſworn to perform theſe ments, he was ſet 
at liberty. Henry having ſettled all his affairs in France, 
repaired to York, attended by the king his ſon, and a 

numerous train of nobility. Here, before a great num- 
ber of barons of both realms, William did homage to 
the two kings of England for the kingdom of Scotland 
in general, and for the county of Galioway in particular. 
This homage was confirmed by the ſolemn oaths of the 


barons of Scotland, that in caſe their king ſhould recede 


from what he had done, they would withdraw their obe- 
dience, and conſent that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 


be put under an interdict. But as Henry did not much 


rely on theſe engagements, William, for his further ſe- 
curity, put into his hands the caſtles of Roxborough, 
| | Berwick, 


 a:nbafſadors to Rome to negociate the affair, 


c A oo hee —"_ 


Berwick, Sterling“, and Edinburgh f. This affair 
deing concluded, the young king went back to France, 
where he remained three years, improving himſelf in all 
the exerciſes of the body and mind proper for a prince. 
On the concluſion of the peace Henry enacted new 
haus, and revived others which had Jain long neglected ; 
an Were 
theſe 


which 
ws were very - us for - ſubject, in 
compariſon of thok the Norman kings, the only 
ch was the augmenting the revenues of the 
the ſtretching the royal prerogative, both 
people impanently longed for their re-cſta- 
bliſhment. They had even uſed _ endeavours, in 
the preceding reigns, to get them in force again, but to 
kttle purpoſe. Nothing therefore could be more grate- 
ful to the Engliſh than the reſtoration of theſe laws. 
In the year 1176, Henry divided England into fix 
or diſtricts, which were aſſigned to fo many 


F 


Aſſizes, that is, to adminiſter juſtice to the people. 
This is ſtill practiſed. Immediately after Hilary- Term 
and Trinity- Term the twelve judges go the circuit two 
by two ; whence. the aſſizes, which are held twice a 
year, are called Lent-Aſſizes and Summer-Aſſizes. 


caſtles which ſtill remained in private hands, and were a 
great check to the power of the ſovereign. Whilſt the 
ting was thus employed in the affairs of the public, the 
princeſs Joanna his daughter was demanded in marriage 
by Willam the Good, king of Sicily. This match 
{reming to him advantageous for his daughter, he diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to Sicily to ſettle the marriage ar- 
ticles; after which he ſent away the young queen with a 
{>lendid retinue. | 

Prince John, his fourth ſon, and his greateſt favourite, 
being arrived at the age of cleven years, Henry reſolved 
tu erect Ireland into a kingdom, on purpoſe to beſtow it 
on him. As the pope's conſent was neceſſary, he ſent 


inapatient ſoever he might be to ſee this done, it could 
mit be brought about till ſome years after, when it was 
nt) langer in his power to make an advantage of the 
pope's favour. 

In the year 1177, the king of France, perceiving 
himſelf to be much worn with age, formed the deſign 
ot! procuring his fon Philip to be crowned, according to 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ; but a violent diſtemper 
v bich ſeized the young prince, obſtructed the proceed- 
ings, and made him almoſt deſpair of his life; Lewis 
v as fo affected with the danger his ſon was in, that it 
induced him to go in pilgrimage, in 1179, to Becker's 
toenb, to obtain interceſſion of that ſaint for the prince's. 
recovery. Henry met him .at Dover, and conducted 
him to Canterbury, where they both offered yp their 


Ale preſents to the church, where the faint lay in- 
texred FC. 


Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and Garcias king of Na- 


20 — 


_———_— 
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Stirling, called by the Highlanders Balla Strila, ſtands on 
the declivity of a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the 
Forth. That it was one of the boundaries of the Roman 
el npire is evident, from an inſcription on a ſtone below the 
C.iitle tawards the bridge, by which it appears that a wing of 
their army was ſtationed at this place. This caſtle is very 
ſtrong, and ſtands on an eminence. It is encloſed with a 
wall, except towards the north, and has batteries and ramparts 
on every fide, with great ordnance for defending the bridge; 
Trhich is an important place between the North and South 
parts of Scotland; and is reckoned one of the keys of the 
Highlands as Dumbarton is the lock. It is thirty miles N. W. 
of Edinburgh. 
+ Edinburgh, the capital of all Scotland, where for ſome 
es before the Union the kings of Scotland had their uſual 
reſidence at Haly-rud Houſe. The houſes are built of ſtone, 
and are, in the high ſtreet fix or ſeven ſtories high, each ſtory 
being a diſtin& houſe ; and near the Parliament-Cloſe they are 
ſtories high or upwards, but theſe houſes are built on 
the fide of ſteep hill, and they contain twelve or fourteen 
drtes on one fade, and not above ſix or feven on the other. 


— 


t, who were to go at certain times and hold the 


But how 


prayers. When Lewis left the city, he gave conſider- 


thoſe of Edward the Confeflor. As 


HENRY ti. 


Henry then proceeded to demoliſh all the fortified | 


. vented their intended ex 


— 


N. N. | 
t Hoveden ſays, three judges to each circuit: his words 
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varre, having had ſeveral conteſts about certain caftles 
and territories, ſent ambaſſadors to Henry to ehtreat 
him to be umpire between them, protniſirig to abide hy 
his judgement. So great a truſt redounded very much 


to that prince's honour, he uſed all poſſible precautions 


to give content to both parties, or at leaſt to avoid the 
imputation of having pronounced an unjuſt ſentence. 
To that end, he convened at London all the barons and 
Judges of the realm in order to have their advice. The 
affair being maturely examined into, he paſſed a judge- 
ment in which both kings thought proper to acquieſce. 
We have an account, in the Collection of Public 
Acts, of an agreement between Lewis and Henry, 
whereby theſe monarchs bound themſelves to go toge- 


ther to the Holy Land. Bur as this record is without 


date, there is no determining the preciſe time of it. Pro- 
bably it was made whilſt Lewis was at Canterbury. The 
death. of that prince, which hap in 1180, pre- 
pedinon. Philip, his fon, who 
was afterwards ſurnamed The Auguſt, ſucceeded to the 
throne of France. 

Pope Alexander III. departed this life alſo, in the 
year 1181, and was ſucceeded by Lucius III. | 

Young Henry was diſguſted at his having the bare 
title of king without the power. The king his father, 


who had been all his life a ſlave to love, had not loſt 


his amorous inclinations, though he was in his fiftieth 
year. In 1182 he became enamoured with Alice of 
France, deſigned for Richard his fon, / and hiſtorians, 
for the moſt part, give us to underſtand, that the young 
princeſs was but too obliging to him. Richard de- 
manded leave to conſummate his marriage; but he did 
this more for the ſake of a cauſe to complain, than our 
of any defire to eſpouſe a princeſs whom all the world 
ſuſpected of holding a criminal commerce with that 
prince's father. Geoffrey being now in his four and 
twentieth year, was tired with being under the guar- 
dianſhip of the king his father, who, on the ſpecious 
pretence of protection, with-held Bretagne from him. 
John was ſtill leſs ſatisfied at his having nothing ſettled 
upon him, whilſt his brothers were ſo well provided for. 
But, as the king ſnowed a great deal of affection for 
him, it was probable, that before his death he would 


ſettle an appenage on a ſon he loved fo — 


Queen Eleanor was ſtill kept in confinement, notwith- 
ſtanding the interceſſion of her ſons for her liberation. 
Henry was not unacquainted with the ſentiments of his 
three eldeſt ſons; and, fearing another conſpiracy like 
the former would wreſt the crown from himin his old age, 
{owed diſſentions among them, leſt their union ſhould 
prove fatal to him. With this view, he told his eldeſt 
ſon, that his brothers ought to do him homage for the 
dominions they were poſſeſſed of, or at leaſt, bore the 
titles ol. The young king embraced this propoſal, and 
demanded homage of his brothers; but the two younger 
ones were not diſpoſed to comply. Young Henry, 
whom the king his father had politicly engaged in this 
diſpute, was not long in perceiving what he aimed at. 


— 


It has a lake on the North fide, and is every where elſe ſur- 


rounded by old wall. This caſtle is very ſtrong, both by 


nature and art, and was kept by the king's forces in the re- 
bellion of 1745, though the town itſelf was taken. It is 
governed by a land-provaſt, four bailiffs, and a common- 
council. It is not in fo flouriſhing a condition as it was before 
the Union, becauſe the prong nobles uſually reſide at Lon- 
don. It was the ſee of a biſhop before the abolition of Epiſ- 
copacy in 1688. It ſends two members to parliament, one for 


the city and the other for the ſhire. Edinburgh is g9g miles 
of London. 


are— 7uſtictarn itinerantes conſtitutt per Henricum Secundum, 
qui diviſit regnum ſuum in ſex partes, per quarum fingulas tres 
ſuſtictarios ꝛcinerantes conſlituit, Sc. p. 313. 

He offered at Becket's tomb a maſiy cup of pure gold, 
and gave to the monks ſeven thouſand two hundred gallons of 
wine 7 and freed from all toll or cuſtom whatſoever they 
ſhould buy in his kingdom. All which he confirmed by a 
charter under his ſeal. Hoveden. 
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* However, he uſed a profound diſſimulation. Whilſt 
he appeared to be incenſed againſt his brothers, he pri- 
. vately concerted meaſures with them how to bereave 


arrived at court. 
aid in behalf of the Chriſtians of the Holy-Land. 


Fulk of Anjou, who had 


the king of the ſupreme power, which he had earneſtly 
longed for many years to be inveſted with; but a diſ- 
t@nper took him out of the world, in the twenty- 


eighth year of his age, and freed the king his father 
- from the impending danger. 
practices before his death, and the king ſent him a ring 


He repented of his evil 
un token of his pardon. | 

In the year 1184, Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
He was come to entreat the king's 


He preſented him with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and of the tower of David, in token of their defire of 
-having him for their ſovereign, as being grandſon to 


Before he returned an anſwer to the patriarch, Henry 
convened an aſſembly of the barons at Clerkenwell, near 


London, where that prelate ſet forth, with tears in his 


eyes, the calamities of the Chriſtians of Paleſtine groaned 
under, After which he -ndeavoured to perſuade the 


king, that he had an undoubted right to the crown of 


Jerufalem. But this compliment was too groſs, ſince it 
was notorious that Fulk, grandfather to Henry, had worn 
that crown in right of his ſecond wife, whereas Geoffrey, 
father to Henry, was born of the firſt. To this harangue 
the patriarch added a letter from the pope, addreſſed to 
all Chriſtian princes, to exhort them to aſſiſt their bre- 
thren in Paleſtine. Henry having aſked the opinion of 
his barons in relation to what the patriarch had ſaid, 


they told him, they did not Judge it proper for him to 


venture his perſon in an expedition of that nature, but 
-that it was ſufficient to grant a ſupply of money towards 
it. The king followed their advice; and having fur- 
niſned the patriarch with a conſiderable ſum, he con- 
tented him(HAf with giving his ſubjects leave to under- 


take the Cruſade, without embarking himſelf in the 


enterprize. Purſuant to the king's permiſſion, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſeveral earls, barons, knights, 
and vaſt multitudes of people of a lower rank, pre- 
pared for this undertaking. But the patriarch, willing 
to gain the king's favour, told him, when he took his 
leave, that he ſhould have preferred his ſingle perſon 
before all the Engliſh that had engaged in the ſervice *. 
The pope was not at all pleaſed with Henry's refuſing to 
undertake the Cruſade : he even teſtified his reſentment 
by denying certain requeſts which he would have granted 
him, had he not been diſguſted ; but not to diſcourage 


bim entirely, he gave him leave to crown his youngeſt - 


fon prince John king of Ireland, to whom he ſent for 
that purpoſe, In 1185, a crown of peacock's feathers 
interwoven with gold. In granting this favour, he re- 
ſerved a penny from every houſe in Ireland yearly, and 
ſeveral other advantages, procuring by that means a 
conſiderable addition to his revenues. As ſoon as the 
king had received the pope's anſwer, he knighted prince 
John, and ſent him governor into Ireland, not daring 
to have him crowned there, left Richard ſhould aſk the 
ſame favour in England. John was very well received 
in the iſland,” where he 'was looked upon as the perſon 
that was one day to be their ſovereign. 
himſelf to be guided by the advice of ſome young gen- 
tlemen who attended him thither, he ſo alienated the 
affections of the Iriſh that the king recalled him. 

Pope Lucius III. dying this year, Urban III. his ſuc- 
ceſſor, appoi the archbiſhop of Canterbury his 
1 Baldwin, a Ciſtercian monk, was 
then 2 having ſucceeded Richard, who died 
W | 

Henry's ſon Richard made a journey to Guienne, 


1 
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8 Brompton ſays, that the patriarch gave the king very ill 


language when he went with him to the ſea-ſide; and upon 
the King's {till excuſing himſelf from going to the Holy Land, 
becauſe, his ſons would rebel * ſt him in his abſence; the 


patriarch in great anger replied, And no wonder, for from 


« the devil they came, and to the devil they would go.“ This 
„ ; — | 


en king of Jeruſalem. | 


But ſuffering 


much rather to have a fo 


— 


— — 


| 


witch, was ſaid to 
maſs agai 
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HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 


where he ruled with an abſolute authority, without any 
regard to the orders of the king his father. In this he 
was ſupported by the Gaſcoigns themſelves, who choſe 
vereign of their on than to 
depend on the crown of England. After Richard had 
laboured to ſecure that province in his intereſts, he went 
into Poictou, in 1188, where he drew ſome troops to- 
gether, in order to attack the Bretagnes, who had given 
him ſome di Geoffrey his brother, who was then 
in Bretagne, ſurprized at this unexpected behaviour, 
ſpeedily levied a ſmall army, and gave him battle; but 
as his forces were inferior in number, he was eaſily de. 
feated. Richard would have puſhed his deiign further, 
if the dread he was in of his father, who was ing 
to chaſtiſe him, had not obliged him to retire into 
Poictou, where he pretended to ſtand upon his defence. 
Henry, perfectly well acquainted with his fon's temper, 
which could not be tamed but by force, got ready an army 


* capable of taking from him all hopes of making any 


reſiſtance ; but before he brought things to extremity, 
he ſent him word it was his abfolute command that he 
ſhould not concern himſelf any more with the affairs of 
Guienne, which he could not enjoy till after the death. 
of the queen his mother ; and upon that condition, he: 
would leave him in poſſeſſion of Poictou; but in caſe he: 
refuſed to obey, he would not only compel kim to it, 
but likewiſe diſinherit him of the crown of England., 
Richard, terrified at theſe menaces, and at the king's 
great preparations, thought fit to comply with his will; 
but as his ſubmiſſion was conſtrained, he was diſſatisfied. 
in his mind, the effects of which ſoon became vilible., 
The example of William the Conqueror, who had pre 
ferred his ſecond before his eldeſt fon, ſeemed, in ſome: 
meaſure, to authorize the king to threaten Richard i! 
this manner. The dread of his brother's ſupplantin:z 
him, made him a diſſembler to the king his father; bi t 
he was freed in part from his fears by the death of Geot- 
frey his brother, at Paris, where he was gone to aſſiſt : a 
a tournament. This prince, who had already a daugh - 
ter called Eleanor, leſt Conſtance of Bretagne, his wik :, 
far advanced in pregnancy, who was quickly after deli - 
vered of a fon named Arthur. 
Philip, king of France, was diſſatisfied becauſe th e 
Engliſh had in their poſſeſſion ſeveral fine provinces «of 
France; and therefore formed a deſign to wreſt thei n 
out of their hands. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 
imagined that the diſſention between Henry and his ſc n 
Richard, would furniſh him with a favourable junctur.:, 
which he ought not to let flip. He was perſuaded tht 
theſe princes being at variance, and without armies, an d 
not ſuſpecting they were going to be attacked, it wou! d 
not be impoſſible for him to take from them ſome pa: t 
of their dominions in France. In this belief he made 
extraordinary preparations, giving out they were dc 
ſigned for ſuch uſes as ſerved beſt to conceal his re. 1] 
intent. As ſoon as he was in a condition to act, he 
ſummoned Richard to appear and do him homage fir 
Poictou, and required king Henry to deliver up th e 
country of Vexin, and all that he had received as Ma. 
garet's dowry, widow to his eldeſt fon. But theſe mea - 
{ures were not proper to obtain his ends. Henry ar d 


Richard being united for their common intereſt, ke; t 


him ſo well employed, one in Normandy, the other 
in Guienne, that he ſued for a truce, which the f 
granted him for two years. Having failed in this at - 
tempt, Philip ſeduced Richard, who communicated ti.) 
that monarch the reaſons he imagined he had to be dif - 
ſatisfied with the king his father. Philip taking advan-+ 
tage of this confidence, ſeemed to pity his caſe, and: 
have his intereſts very much at heart: he wondered that 
the king his father ſhould deal fo hardly by him; and 
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he ſaid, reſlecting on an old ſtory of a certain counteſs of 
Anjou, the king's great grandmother, who being reckoned 2 
ve flown out of window while ſhe was at 

| her will, and was never ſeen afterwards. Bromp- 
p. 11 8 


that 
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that after having cauſed his elder brother to be crowned 
during his minority, he ſhould even refuſe him the 
fame favour. He artfully intimated, that there was 
great reaſon to fear, he had ſome deſign to place on the 
throne his youngeſt ſon John. Richard received theſe 
marks of affection with much earneſtneſs and confidence, 
fo that Philip was in hopes of attaining his ends. The 
king of England ſuſpecting, by Richard's long ſtay, 
that the intriguing count of France were meditating 
ſome deep ſcheme, ſent a truſty meſſenger. to his fon, 
who informed the prince, that Philip's intention was to 
{ow the ſeeds of diſcord between him and his father, and 
to enrich himſelf at their expence. Richard being pre- 
vailed upon by theſe remonſtrances, abruptly left the 
French court, and returned to England in 1187. 

The truce concluded in 1186, being expired, the 
two monarchs armed again. But juſt as they were re- 
newing acts of hoſtility, they received a melancholy 
piece of news, which ſuſpended their animoſity for ſome 
time. This was, that the city of Jeruſalem was taken 
by Saladin, ſultan of Babylon, and that Guy de Luſig- 
nan, who was the laſt that ſwayed the ſceptre of that 
kingdom, was in the hands of the infidels. As the 
union of the Chriſtians had formerly been the means of 
conquering the kingdom of Jeruſalem, ſo their diſſen- 
tions were the occaſion of its downfall, after it had laſted 
very near a whole century. This news, which put the 
princes of Europe under great conſternation, was par- 
ticularly fatal ro pope Urban III. who died with grief. 
He was quickly followed by Gregory VIII. his ſucceſ- 
for, who having ſat in the papal chair but three months, 
made room by his death for Clement III. The two 
kings of France and England were very ſenſibly affected 


with the loſs the Chriſtians had lately ſuffered in the eaſt. - 


Their zeal being rouzed upon that occaſion, they re- 
ſolved, with one conſent, to drop their private quarrel, 
in order to eſpouſe the cauſe of God, and to have a 
meeting at Giſors, to conſult about the means how to 
remedy this misfortune. At this interview, their firſt 
buſineſs was to renew the truce : then the two monarchs, 
as well as the earl of Flanders, who was preſent at the 
conference, took upon them the croſs, diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by three different colours. Philip choſe a 
red, Henry a white, and the earl of Flanders a grey 
croſs. The ſubjects of each prince that engaged in the 
cruſade imitated them in this diſtinction. The zeal the 
two kings had ſhown was not long lived. Their ardor 
quickly gave way to an animoſity ſo much the more ſur- 
prizing, as the occaſion of it was very ſlight and of lit- 
tle moment. Prince Richard, who was to make one 


in the expedition to the Holy Land, having occaſion for. 


money to defray his expences, was come to Poictou in 
order to raiſe ſome. A diſpute aroſe between him and 
Raymond, earl of Thoulouſe; which engaged the two 
kings in their reſpective cauſes. Thus the war was re- 
newed between the two kings, in 1188, when they 
teemed to breathe nothing but death and deſtruction 
againſt the infidels. ; 

Whilſt this war was vigorouſly carried on by both 
parties, Richard ſuddenly left his father, and went over 
to the king of France. It is very probable, this was 
brought about by Philip's intrigues, which the hiſtorians 
have. not cleared up. Richard pretended to have two 
occaſions of complaint againſt the king his father; the 
firſt was, that he detained from him the princeſs Alice, 
and had offered Philip, who preſſed him to order his 
nuptials to be folemnized, to marry her to prince John 
upon more advantagedus terms. The other occaſion 
of complaint was, that Philip having offered to conſent 
to a truce, Henry had refuted to comply, affirming it 
was more proper to conclude a peace, whereby the pre- 
tenſions of. each party might be adjuſted, before they 
engaged in their expedition to the Holy Land. This 
Richard did not like : his reaſon was, becauſe by a peace 
he would have been obliged to yield up all his conqueſts 
m the earldom of Thoulouſe, whereas by a truce he 
would have kept them in his poſſeſſion. As much as 
Richard's revolt diſquicted the king his father, ſo much 
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did it rejoice Philip, who, from that time, had a great 
advantage over his enemy. In going off, Richard had 


ſet againſt the king part of his provinces in France, and 


by that means had almoſt diſabled him from carrying on 
the war. Henry, thus ſituated, haſtened in 1189, the 
concluſion of the peace ; but Philip propoſed ſuch hard 
terms, that there was no accepting them. He required, 
that the marriage between Richard and Alice ſhould be 
conſummated ; and that the prince ſhould be crowned 
before his father's death, that no one in future might 
diſpute his right to the crown. Henry did not approve 


- of either of theſe two conditions: his love for Alice 


would not ſuffer him to behold her in the arms of an- 
other, and perhaps there were very ſtrong reaſons againſt 
his giving her to his ſon. On the other hand, h: had 
experienced, too much to his coſt, the ill conſequeaces of 
having crowned Henry his eldeſt ſon, to be willing to 
run the ſame riſk with regard to this, who ſeemed to 
him no leſs dangerous than his brother. This firſt at- 
tempt having failed, Henry made another effort towards 
obtaining a peace : but he found that Philip, grown 
more untractable, added a third article, He demanded 
that Henry ſhould carry prince John with him to the 
Holy Land, left in the abſence of Richard he ſhould 
ſeize upon the crown, in Caſe their father died in the ex- 
pedition. Henry, incenſed at Philip's intermeddling fo 
far in his family affairs, broke off the negociation. This 
rupture confirmed Richard in his ſuſpicion, that he had 
an inclination to deprive him of the crown, in order to 
{et it on the head of John, his younger brother. All 
hopes of peace being vaniſhed, Philip received the ho- 
mage of Richard for all the provinces in France belong- 
ing to the crown of England, pretending that Henry 
had incurred the guilt of rebellion, in warring againſt 
his ſovereign, the French king. 

This ſtep being taken, they returned to the ſhedding 
of Chriſtian blood with greater fury than ever, and the 
zeal they had expreſſed againſt the infidels inſenſibly 
cooled. Henry lay under a great diſadvantage in this 
war. His ſubjects in France, for the moſt part, had 
abandoned him and ſided with his ſon. This revolt was 
ſo general, that being gone to keep his Chriſtmas at 
Saumer, he had the mortification to be attended but by 
three or four nobles. His vexation was ſtill increaſed 
by the ill ſucceſs of the following campaign. His troops, 
every where defeated, were at length reduced to ſo 
ſmall a number, that it was not in his power to continue 
the war. His affairs being in this wretched ſituation, 
he deſired the pope to interpoſe his authority to 
him a peace. But this method proved ineffectual. It 
is true, the pope ſent legates into France, who threat- 
ened Philip with excommunication, in caſe he prevented 
the king of England from accompliſhing his vow ; but 
theſe menaces had not the effect that was expected from 
them. The French monarch boidly replied, that the 
pope had no buſineſs to intermeddle in the affairs of his 
kingdom, eſpecially when the buſineſs in hand, was the 
chaſtiſing one of his vaſſals, who had been ſo audacious 
as to take up arms againſt him. And added, with an 
inſulting air, He did not queſtion, but that the ſmell 
« of the king of England's ſterlings [i. e. money] made 
« the legates talk in that ſtrain.” Henry dreading the 
conſequences of ſo unfortunate a war, and finding the 
pope could do him no further ſervice, was fain to agree 
to the terms Philip was pleaſed to impoſe upon him, the 
principal of which were theſe : That all Henry's ſub- 
« jects, as well Engliſh as French, ſhould ſwear fealty 
« to Richard; and that thoſe who had ſided with the 
ce fon, ſhould not return to the father, till within one 


c month at furtheſt before he ſet out for the Holy 


« Land. That the two kings, with prince Richard, 
« ſhould meet at Vezelay in Nivernois, in order to be- 
« ojn their journey. That all the ſubjects of the king 
« of England ſhould have free paſſage all over France, 
« paying only the old cuſtoms. That Henry ſhould 
« beobliged to pay to the king of France twenty thou- 
« {and marks for the damages he had ſuſtained in the 
« war. That all the barons ſubje& to the king of 
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" HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ing Henry had five ſons by Eleanor 


« ] „ that in caſe he violated the of Guicnne 
n 1 his wife, of whom Richard and John were the only ſur- 
« him. That the cities of Tours and Mans re- r 
« man i il the king of a a daughter. Matilda, his eldeſt daughter, 
RE pn na, oP pf „ who had been married to the duke of Saxony , died 

Shortly immediately after him. Eleanor was wife to Alphonſo, 
vered, that hi i i King of Caſtile, and Joanna, to William IL ſirnamed 
gence with the Good, king of Sicily. Beſides his lawful iſſue, 
plots to Henry had two natural ſons by Roſamond Clifford; 


117 
1 
þ 
1 
f 
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namely, William, firnamed Long- Sword, who was earl 
of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey, who was archbiſhop of York. 
By a daughter of Sir Ralph Blewit, Henry had alſo an- 
other natural ſon called Morgan, who, having been 
elected biſhop of Durham, could not obtain the pope's 
confirmation, becauſe he refuſed to take the name ot his 
mother's father. 
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RICHARD I. S NAM D CCEUR-DE-LION. 


N the death of Henry, Richard, being in France, 

paid homage to Philip, and returned him thanks 

for the protection he had granted him. This viſit pro- 
cured him the reſtitution of the places that monarch had 
taken during the late war. He then received the ducal 
crown of Normandy at Rouen, where he remained ſome 
time; and ſent orders to England for the releaſement of 
empire, | queen Eleanor his mother, who had been confined ſix- 
he ſpent his whole life in purſuit of new conqueſts in both. teen years. At the ſame time he entruſted her with the 
He attempted the chaſtity of all that came in his way, ¶ adminiſtration of the | ve wa 2a abſence, and 
not excepting tac priacels defigned for his own fon: fal- impowered her to releaſe what priſoners ſhe thought fit. 
ings which in 2 great meaſure counter-balance all his noble | The queen, whoſe ſufferings had made her ſenſible of 
In the beginning of his reign, which was | thoſe of other people, uſed with pleaſure, for the relief 

the happicit for ſome years, there was not in of the unfortunate, the power the king her ſon had given 
- feared or reipected. Encircled her. She was even obſerved, during the reſidue of her 

- ; ife hi like, to omit no opportunity of exerciſing her charity 
towards ſuch as were debarred the ſweets of liberty, the 
value of which ſhe had been but too well acquainted with 
during her long confinement. Eleanor's compaſſion for 
priſoners had nothing in it but what was very natural; 
but Richard's treatment of thoſe that had for his ſake 
. themſelves to the reſentment of the king his 
was very ſurprizing. Inſtead of rewarding them, 

as they expected, he forbad them his preſence. At the 
ſame time he affected to load with favours all that had 
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reign. ſtood out againſt his ſollicitations. 
| one of Richard having ſettled his affairs in France, came to 
| large London, where he was ſolemnly crowned by Baldwin, 
| to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered to him the 
, what 07 cuſtomary oath. Ever ſince William the Conqueror, 
. der thus there had bcen no king but what had taken the ſame 
the 6th oath ; though not one of them had made a conſcience of 
| year of keeping it d. The ceremony of the coronation was 
| eight ſomewhat diſturbed by the maſſacre of ſome Jews, who 
was, © that | tion: the archbiſhops of Canterbury, Rouen, Triers, (who 
e whom earl | came over with the king,) and Dublin, with other biſhops and 
to him | abbots in rich copes, and having the croſs, holy-water, and 
cenſors carried before them, received the duke at the door of 
which he | his privy-chamber, and conducted him with a folemn proceſ- 
A ſtately ſion to the abbey-church of Weſtminſter. In the middle of 
his queen, || the biſhops and clergy went four —_ 
the charge om candleſtick, with a taper; after whom came Geoffrey 
Lucy, bearing the royal cap, and John the marſhall next, 


I 


with a maſly pair of gold ſpurs: then William, earl of Pem- 
broke, with the royal ſceptre: after him William Fitzpatrick, 
earl of Saliſbury, with a Try rod, having a dove on the top: 
1 vid, 1 odor kin of Scotland; 
as earl of Huntingdon; prince John, earl of Lancaſter and 
Derby, with Robert, earl of Leiceſter, each ing a ſword 
upright, the ſcabhards richly adorned with gold: after them 
fix earls and barons bearing a checquered table, on which 
duckies were laid the royal robes, and other regalia: then came Wil- 
rom this duke Henry, liam Mandevil, earl of Albemarle, dating a large crown of 
Matilda, is deiceaded his _— gold ſet with precious ſtones: then duke Richard himſelf (be- 
4 It not be amis from Hoveden and Diceto (who were | tween the biſhops of Durham and Bath) over whom a canopy 
op alerts) as Gr down the ceremonies at large, fince we ff of ſtate was borne by four berons: then followed a great train 
may Jeary from thence the whole form of an ancient corona- ff of earls, barons, knights, &c. In this order he came 22 
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un- 
— : the having ordered a ſtrict enquiry to 
1 chief ringleaders were put to 


in Eſling hi to go in perſon againſt the infidels, or 
ing money towards carrying on the war. 
Richard had bound himſelf by a vow to this expedition, 
before the death of the king his father. He had renewed 
, at the laſt interview between him and 
where theſe two monarchs had agreed to join 
and go to the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtians in 
ichard was hardly on the throne, when 
to put him in mind of it; and fo far was he 
ing to be excuſed, that his 4 were 
employed in making preparations for his journey, 
his _ N aſide for the fake of r 
this - great igns i is . . 
kad a powerful army into Paleſtine, there was a 
of his raiſing vaſt ſums of money for its main- 
trnance. Accordingly he was intent upon that buſineſs, 
all be was to fer forward. The late king had left in his 
coffers above a hundred thouſand marks, and Richard 
had drawn almoſt the ke fum from the high-treaſurer 
and others, who had the managrment of the treaſury in 
rcign. Theſe fums not ſeeming to him ſufficient 
for the charges of his voyage, he fold almoſt all the 
crown lands. The biſhops and abbots, as they had the 
moſt ready money by them, made a greater advantage 
of this junfture than other men. The biſhop of Durham 
purchaſed the caridom of Northumberland for himſelf 
ſucceſſors; upon which the king ſaid merrily, that 
made 2 young earl of an old biſhop.” But 
this new d:gnity was not capable of ſatisfying the ambi- 
Gon prelatr, he gave moreover ten thouſand 
marks to be appointed regent during the king's abſence. 
SS was unwilling to 
omit any meam 


© defray the expences 
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and 
As 


— | he wh Yo 3 
to i ith equity A 
put of 21 his garments from his middle 3 — 
ſulrt, which was open on the ſhoulders, and the 
anointed him on the head, the breaſt, and the arms ; 


his with 2 linen cloth, he ſet the cap there- 
which Cools 


IT 
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. r put 

on bis dalmatice, or upper-garment, the archbiſhop delivered 

„ which done, two earls put 

dee wg and he was with the royal mantle hung on 
to 


the crown was taken and given 
upon the king's head, delivering 


8 
F 


tae ſceptre i and the rod royal into his left. 
Thus crowned, back to his throne with the 
ame folemuury maſs began, and when 
came io the 


and gave up the two places, diſcharging, by an authen- 
nic charter, the king of Scotland and his ſucceſſors, from 
the homage Henry II. had extorted from him. The 
generality of the people were very uneaſy at theſe aliena- 


tions; but the king ſtopped. their mouths with this re- 


— 


ply; © I would fell London itfelf could I meet with a 


e chapman able to purchaſe it.” The ſums he had 
amaſſed by theſe extraordinary ways, not ſatisfying his 
ambition, he bethought himſelf of a new expedient to 
augment them. As great numbers had unadviſedly 
engaged in the Cruſade, he procured from the pope a 
power to diſpenſe with ſuch as repented of their vow : 
by which means he levied large ſums of money. After 


he had practiſed theſe general methods, he proceeded to 


exact money from the richeſt of his ſubjects. He bor- 
rowed of thoſe who led unblameable lives : but- thoſe 
whoſe conduct had been reprehenſible, he threatened to 
call to a ſtrict account, and put them under a neceſſity 
of ſaving themſelves by making him preſents. It was 
by this means that he compelled Glanville, a nch law- 
yer, whom he had. ſent to priſon, to purchaſe his liberty 
with fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling f. Though he 
had reſolved to leave the 
hands of Longchamp his favourite, whom he had made 
high-chancellor, he demanded of him a large ſum to 
continue him in that poſt. Whilſt he was thus heaping 
up money, the clergy were exerting their utmoſt endea- 
vours to procure him ſoldiers. The pulpits reſounded 
with the great merit of ſerving in the holy war. The 
confeſſors enjoined no penances but what tended to pro- 
mote the grand deſign of recovering. the Holy Land: By 
this means the army quickly became very numerous, 
and fo much the better provided with all things; as there 
was not an officer or common ſoldier but what had fur- 
niſhed themſelves with every thing requiſite for ſo ardu- 
ous an undertaking. 
Notwithſtanding theſe great preparations, Richard 
greatly feared, that, during his abſence, the prince his 
brother might ſeize the crown. He would fain have 
taken him with him ; but as John ſhowed no inclination 
for the expedition, he would not compel him to make a 
vow againſt his will. To get rid of his fears, he reſolved 
to load with favours the young prince, whoſe ambition 
he was not yet thoroughly- acquainted with. He was 
perſuaded, that the grants he ſhould make him would 
dase him to a ſuitable return of gratitude; and in this 
belief, he inveſted him with fix earldoms, v:z. Cornwall, 
Dorſet, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter, 
and gave him to wife Aviſa, heireſs of the houſe of 


„ 


tt 


—— ok 


The example of the Londoners was followed in the towns 
of Norwich, St. Edmundſbury, Lincoln, Stamford and Lynn, 
where the rabble roſe upon © Jews; but their greateſt fury 
was exerted againſt them at York, where five hundred men, 
beſides women and children, having prevailed with the gover- 
nor to let them into the caſtle to avoid the rage of the popu- 
lace ; the high-ſheriff came and required them to deliver it up, 
which they refuſing to do, the people drew up in a body and 
attacked the caſtle, At laſt the Jews offered a great ſum of 
money to go off with their lives ; but the peop'e denied to give 
them quarter. Upon which an ancient Rabbin propoſed the 
killing themſclves, rather than fall into the hands of the uncir- 
cumciſed Chriſtians. This motion was unanimouſly agreed to, 
and their method in putting their tragical reſolve in execution 
was thus: every maſter of a family cut his wite's and children's 
throats firſt, then diſpatched his ſervants, and concluded with 
the ſlaughter of himſelf, Will. of Newburgh, p. 4, c. 9. 

+ This was Ranulph de Glanville, whom Henry II. made 
chief juſticiary of all England, Cujus ſapienlia, ſays Hoveden, 


condila ſunt Leges ſubſcripta quas Anglicanus vocamus, after 


which he gives us the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor and Wil- 
liam I. as if theſe had never been brought into any regular 
form before his time. The book that now carries his name 
has kept the fame title in its ſeveral editions, viz. Tractatus de 
Legibus & conſuetudinibus Regni Angliæ, tempore Regis 
Henrici II. compoſitus, &c. In which we have forms of ſuch 
writs as were then (and are moſtly fill) in uſe, upon all the 
ſeveral occaſions there treated on. He is faid to be the in- 


ventor of the famous Writ of Aſſize, or de novel Diſſciſin. He 


died in his voyage to the Holy Land, being very aged. 
| Glouceſter, 


t ſeal in his abſence in the 
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156 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


» of Canterbury forbade the 
ir being too near a-kin“: 
hut there was a kind of for it. The late carl 
of Glouceſter, father of Aviſa, for reaſons unknown, had 
made prince John his heir. This ſettlement would in- 

ibly have cauſcd a aw-ſurt, wherein it was to 
be feared the prince would be caſt, and from thence take 
occaſion to raiſe diſturbances. The death of his wife, 
to the carl of Morton, made the king 

By her death a very natural way 
offered of making up matters, by joining the two par- 
tics in marriage. Accordingly the prohibition of the 
founded on the canons, gave place 
for once to reaſons of ſtate, and John became alſo earl 
of Glouceſter in right of Aviſa his wife. With all theſe 
favours, Richard wick-held from his brother the govern- 
ment of the ki while he ſhould be abſent from 
the realm, left he ſhould grow too powerful. His fears 
of this had even induced him to cauſe him to ſwear, that 
he would remain in N ; but before his de- 
parture he relcaſed him from his oath. It was to Long- 
champ f, his favourite, that he committed the regency, 
jouatly with the biſhop of Durham. After Richard had 
taken all the meaſures he thought neceſſary for the well- 
governing of the ſtate, he was willing to ſecure its tranquil- 
ty, by renewing his alliances with the kings of Scotland 
and Wales; and with this view he deſired thoſe two 
princes to come into in order to e the 
affairs he might have with them, and to take from them 
all pretence of diſturbing the peace of his ſubjects. The 
former, who had reafon to fit down contented, made a 


| king of Wales, had 
ſent into England Rees, his eldeſt ſon : but ſome differ- 
ceremony arifing, that prince returned 
home without ſceing the king. However, as Richard's 
buſineſs with the Welſh was of no great moment, that 
hanna es e 
* f . 


ing year, 1190, all things being got in 
readineſs for his Richard paſſed over into 
France with all his and marched for Marſeilles, 


trOOPsS, 
where his fleet had orders to wait for him. The two 


thought 
iſhing their marched 
ragay ponnghehrn 


Genoa, and Rickard for Marſeilles, where he was tq 


meet his fleet. But he waited there a long time. A 


violent ſtorm had fo diſperſed his ſhips, that they had 
not been able as yet to join again. It even happened, 
that part of them having been driven by ſtreſs of weather 
the king of that country had made uſe of 
the aſſiſtance Providence had ſent him, to relieve the 
city of Santaren, beſieged at that time by the Miramo- 


ſes, made 
tim fit out ſome veſſels at Marſeilles, and having em- 


K 


to invite him to come and refreſh himſelf a few days at 
Rome: but he would not go. Quickly after he had the 


ſatisfaction to fee his fleet arrive with the reſt of the 


army, and continuing his - courſe towards Meſſina, he 
arrived there the 20th of September. The ſight of ſo 
vaſt an armament cauſed no leſs admiration in the Sici- 
lians, than jealouſy in the king of France, who beheld 
with regret, the forces of his vaſſal ſuperior to his own. 
During the ſtay of theſe monarchs in Sicily, Richard 
had a diſpute with Tancred, king of that country, who 


had ſhut up the queen dowager of Sicily in priſon, be- 


cauſe ſhe had favoured the pope's deſigns. She was 
Richard's ſiſter; and upon his arrival in that country, 


Tancred ſet her at liberty, and ſent her to the king her 


brother: but Richard would not be fo eaſily ſatisfied. 
He ſeized a caſtle and monaſtery near Meſſina, and 
ſoon after made himſelf maſter of that town. Tancred, 


having no inclination to wage war with ſo powerful a 
| monarch as Richard, ſued for peace; which being 


granted, he bound himſelf to pay to the queen dowager 
of Sicily, ſiſter of Richard, twenty thouſand ounces of 


gold for her dower, and the fame number to Richard 


in lieu of certain legacies, which William the Good had 
left Henry II. his father-in-law in his will. By this 
ſame treaty, a match was agreed upon between Arthur, 
duke of Bretagne, nephew to Richard, and Tancred's 
daughter. Moreover, 'Tancred promiſed to fit out ten 
gallies, and fix large ſhips, for the ſervice of the Croiſes. 
Upon theſe terms, Richard deſiſted from all other de- 
mands whatſoever, and ſubjected his dominions to the 
pope's cenſures, in caſe he violated his oath. Theſe 
two princes being in appearance perfectly reconciled, 
Richard made a preſent to Tancred of king Arthur's 
{word, to which the Britons had given the name of 
Caliburn. Tancred, though ſeemingly ſatisfied, was 
not really ſo: and his ſpirit of revenge prompted him to 
ſow the ſeeds of diſſention between the kings of France 
and England. With this view he ſhewed Richard, in 
1191, a pretended letter, diſcovering the deſigns of the 
king of France againſt him. Hereupon Richard charged 
Philip with being a deceiver, and Philip looked upon 
Richard as his mortal enemy. This quarrel went ſo 
far, that the two monarchs came at length to an open 
rupture. Philip deſired Richard to - conſummate his 
marriage with Alice, as he had promiſed to do; and 
Richard boldly replied, that he could by no means 
marry a princeſs, of whom the king his father had be- 
gotten a ſon, and offered to prove it by witneſſes who 
were there upon the ſpot. Philip not thinking proper 
to puſh this matter any farther, perſuaded as he was, 
that the honour of the princeſs his ſiſter might greatly 
ſuffer by it, he deſiſted from his demand. After ſeveral 
conferences, he agreed that Richard ſhould have liberty 
to marry whom he pleaſed; a liberty which that prince 
had already taken of himſelf, by concluding a marriage 
with Berenguella of Navarre. Richard and Philip, not- 
withſtanding the ſeeming reconciliation, were never good 
friends afterwards. 

The two monarchs ſpent the winter at Meſſina, and 
made themſelves ready for their departure to tte Holv 
Land as ſoon as the feaſun permitted. Philip ſet 1a'l 
firſt, Richard not being able to go with him, becauſe 
he expected Eleanor his mother, who was bringing 
along with her the princeſs of Navarre his bride. Theic 
two princeſſes arrived a few days after Philip had failed; 
but Eleanor returned home without making any coni!- 
derable ſtay, leaving Berenguella with the queen dow- 
ager of Sicily, her daughter, who was to accompany the 


king her brother to the Holy Land. Immediately after 


Eleanor's taking leave, Richard put to ſea with a ficet 
of one hundred and fifty fail, fiſty-two gallies, ren large 
ſhips of burden laden with proviſions, and abundance 
of {mall veſſels for the ſervice of the fleet. No hiſtorian 
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chancellor, and the pope's legate over all England. Theſe - 

dignities, together with the regency, rendered him the mot 

powerful ſubject that had ever been in England. 8 
25 
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has recorded the number of forces which embarked with 
Richard on this occaſion : but by the number of ſhips 
employed in the expedition, it 1s eaſy to gueſs that the 
Engliſh army was very numerous. W hulſt the fleet was 
between the iſlands of Cyprus and Rhodes, a ſudden and 
violent ſtorm aroſe, which diſperſed the ſhips, and drove 
part of them on ſhore on the coaſt of Cyprus. That 
iſle was then under the dominion of Iſaac of the Comne- 
nian race, who after having beea governor of it under 
the emperor of Conſtantinople, had uſurped the ſupreme 
power, and aſſumed the title of emperor. He was a 
covetous and brutiſh man, that by his continual cruelties 
and extortions, had drawn on himſelf the hatred of his 
ſubjects; but they durſt not openly ſhow it. They 
waited for a favourable opportunity to free themſelves 
from his tyranny, which his own avance, and the arrival 
of the Engliſh fleet furniſhed them with ſooner than they 
had expected. This inhuman prince, inſtead of aſſiſting 
the Engliſh that were ſtranded near the port of Limiffo, 
impriſoned thoſe that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, and 
ſcized their effects. He would not even ſuffer the ſhip 
which had the princeſſes on board, to enter into his har- 
bour, but ordered them not to approach his coaft, fo 
that they were expoſed to the boiſterous wind and the 


- troubled ſeas. The fleet, which had been 
being at length joined again on the coaft of Cyprus, 
Richard heard with 1 ion, the barbarity of Iſaac 
towards the Enghſh. But not being willing to retard his 
voyage, he would have been contented with ſending to 
demand the priſoners, and all that he had plundered 
them of, if the inſulting anſwer he received from Iſaac had 
not made him reſolve to land his troops, with whom he 
fo furiouſly attacked Ifaac, that he compelled him to 
abandon the ſhore, after having made great havock 
among his forces. The Engliſh, improving their ad- 
vantage, aſſaulted the city of Limiſſo, which they carried 
the firſt attack; and Iſaac, with his only daughter, were 
made priſoners. A few days after the pretended empe- 
ror eſcaped, but not being able to find an aſylum, he 
voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf to the king of England, 
whom he earneſtly beſought not to put him in irons. 
* Richard inſulting over his misfortune, granted his requeſt 

in a literal ſenſe, by commanding him to be bound with 
filver fetters. 

Richard's ſucceſs in the taking of Limiſſo inſpired 
him with the thoughts of ſubduing the whole iſland of 
Cyprus, in which ing he met with very little 
difficulty. The Cypriots were well pleaſed at being 
freed from their tyrant, ſo that without making any re- 


booked upon as their deliverer, and who confirmed to 
them all the privileges they had enjoyed under the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople. During his ſtay in that iſland, 
Guy of Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, arrived, who had 
procured his liberty by delivering up the city of Aſcalon 
to the ſultan, Geoffrey his brother, Raymond of An- 
noch, Boamond his ſon, and ſome other princes and 
lords of Paleſtine, attended the diſpoſſeſſed king, who was 
come to implore the protection of the king of England. 
Here Richard conſummated his age with Beren- 
guclla, and not at Meſſina, as ſome have affirmed. Be- 
fore he left Cyprus, he ſent Iſaac his priſoner ro Tripoli 
in Syria, to be confined there; but he took Iſaac's 
daughter with him to Paleſtine. The regard he ſhowed 
for that beautiful princeſs, gave ſome occaſion to ſuſ- 
pe ou compaſſion was not the fole motive of his 
ping her near him. 

During Richard's abſence, the hanghty behaviour and 
miſconduct of hamp cauſed a diſagreement be- 
tween him and his colleague, the biſhop of Durham, in 
the regency. By his intrigues, he found the means to 
exclude that prelate from the adminiſtration of affairs, 


©. 


_ 


He was originally but a farmer's ſon; and had uſually fif- 
teen hundred men in his retinue. | 
+ Their names were Hugh Bardolf, William Earl Marſhal, 
Fitz-Peters, William Brewer, Robert de Whirefield, 
and Robert Fitz-Reinfield. Bromp. p. 1168. 
No. XIV. | 
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fiſtance, they ſubmitred themſelves to a prince whom they 
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and to aſſume the whole power himſelf. He affected to 
appear in pubhc wich a retinue more numerous and 
ſplendid than that of a king. This exorbitant magnifi- 
cence made an hiſtorian ſay, that when he lodged but 
one ſingle night in a monaſtery, he conſumed three years 
revenue . He treated all perſons with an inſupportable 
inſolence, uſing his power with a haughtineſs ſcarce to be 
botne in a crowned head. Beſides, he was a Norman, 
was exceeding partial to foreigners, and was become 
odious in the eyes of the Enghſh. The excluded biſhop 
had wrote to the king, who upon the receipt of his com- 
plaints at Marſeilles, ſent him letters patent, by which 
he committed to him the government of the counties 
lying north of the Humber. The letters being arrived, 
the biſhop gave them into Longchamp's hands, who, 
under pretence of examining them, refuſed to reſtqre 
them, and by that means rendered them ineffectual. 
To this he added another and no leſs bold act; he or- 
dered the biſhop to be apprehended, and detained him 
in priſon till he had delivered up certain caſtles which 
gave him great power in the north. 

Richard had appointed ſix lords to ſerve as counſellors 
to the regents ; but Longchamp, who was not willing 
to take council of any perſon, never communicated any 


affairs to theſe lords: on the contrary, he affected to 
treat them with contempt. Theſe arbitrary proceedings 
obliged the biſhop of Durham and the fix counſelors, to 
carry their complaints to prince John, who had hitherto 
been ſtyled earl of Morton, a title he bore during his 


long without one. Some time before 
Richard's for the Holy Land, Geoffrey, his 
baſtard brother, had been elected archbiſhop of York ; 
which election difpleaſec the king. In his paſſion with 
Geoffrey, he was juſt upon the point of ordering him to 
be taken into cuſtody ; but Geoffrey's proteſting 
to him that he did not intend to take advantage of his 
election, he pardoned him, on condition he would never 
apply to the pope for his confirmation ; enjoined him, 
on pain of his diſpleaſure, to remain in Normandy till 
the expedition to the Holy Land was over. When the 
king was gone, Geoffrey, contrary to his promiſe, de- 
manded and obtained the pope's bull, which confirmed 
his election; and without v to give the regent 
notice of it, he deſigned to repair into England and take 
poſſeſſion of his dignity. Longchamp having received 
intelligence of what was doing, had ſent orders to Dover 
to apprehend him. Accordingly, upon his arrival, the 
biſhop had but juſt time to get into a church 1, where 
he thought himſelf ſafe from all inſults : but this precau- 
tion not being able to prevent the execution of the re- 
gent's orders, Geoffrey was drawn from the altar, and 
impriſoned in Dover-Caſtle. Prince John made uſe of 
this outrage as an incentive to act openly againſt Long- 
champ; and as he was ſupported by all the lords, he 
ſent poſitive orders to Longchamp to releaſe the arch- 
biſhop. He, however, was not diſpoſed to receive fuch 
abſolute orders from a prince who had no right to com- 
mand him, and therefore refuſed to comply. This was 
what John expected, and what he wanted. A few days 
after, the regent was ſummoned to appear before an aſ- 
ſembly of lords ſpiritual and temporal, convened at St. 
Paul's Church in London. The combination was fo 
ſtrong, that Longchamp was ſuddenly defcrted, and con- 


—_ 
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He changed his cloaths, and mounting a fwift horſe, got 
to the monaſtery of St. Martin's, and taking ſanctuary in the 
church, he was from the altar in his epiſcopal veſt- 
ments through the dirty ftreets, and delivered to Matthew le 
Clerk, conſtable of Dover-Caſtle. Tindal. 

YES ſtrained 
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188 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| „ which feemed F w hear what John could alledge in juſtification of his 
conduft, he fens expres orders to the biſhops to excom- 
mir him. John, terrified at the pope's menaces, 
would have reſtored Longchamp, if the { ſhops them- 
flees, who dreaded to be again in the power of that im- 
per prelte, had nat deckred againſt it. Thus the 
pop s orders kay wncxecuted, and Longchamp durſt not 
cim imo England. 
The — Longchamp furniſned John with 
oppartumity of pariaking in the regency ; and alſo of 
w ſecure the crown to himſelf; in caſe the 
king ſhould di during hs expedition. He was very 
fenfible there was another prince that had a better title 
than ham; this was Arthur, duke of Bretagne, his 
T neThes, fon to Geoffrey bis elder brether. He made 
i London and of Windfor-Caiilc, which the fard arch- * hs bufincfs m become popular in order to gain the 
biſhop was inveſted with. Not content widh their re- f affection of the Engiiſn, particularly the Londoners, 
rous proceedings, his enemies compelicd hum by tar | hat nehts and priviieges he had confirmed by an aſ- 
to lay down bps Iegane's coals in the cùhunch of Camzer- | fembly-oencral. This gamed him the affections of the 
; after which he was thrown myo prim. Some Se, fo that when they ſwore fealty to the king, they 
days — he eſcaped; but he was fſcurd g on the a made a folemn promiſe to receive John for 
ſea-ſide, diſguiſed in a woman's hahn, with a bundle of | ther fovercign lord, in caſe the king died without iſſue. 
linen under his arm. In this garb he was camed w þ$ In this manncr dad the prince gain ground by degrees, 
Dover-Caſtle, with a great mamber of people at his f and cadcavoured, by fecret practices, to ſecure a party 
heels. However, prince John dreadung the pope”'s r- f cpablc of ſupporting him againſt his nephew, and whom 
ſentment, if he detained is legate in prim., ordered he would cven have made inſtrumental in much blacker 
him to be ſet at liberty, and gave ham leave m cure defigns 2gamit the king his brother. In the interim, 
into Normandy. As ſoon 2s he found himniclf fr, be $ Richard, by his vam archievements, which attracted 


| laid his caſe before the pope and the king. It was 2 good f the admiration of the whole world, was rendering his 


while before his letter came to the king s hands = but the | name immortal, and mipiring the Saracens with a dread 
pope, who was much ſooner informed of the affron: f that the deftructian of their empire was about to be ac- 
done his legate, was extremely inocnfcd at their having | compaſbed f. . 

thus diſgraced the legantine character. Without flaying Richard retorned tw England in 1194, after being 


ſenc 


— 1 


. .BA 


—— — 


* Diceto ſays, that the king ordam=d in bi letters patent, r. fultm of Egypc, for aid. The infidel prince gladly em- 
that in caſe Longchamp did not faithfully manage the afzirs of braced fo rut i an opportunity of recovering a country 
the kingdom according to the advice af his mrs, they | from wh=ace his predeceiocs had been expelled ninety years 
might act — particularly he mimi, that nothing before. Under colour of aſſiſting the king of Jeruſalem, he 
ſhould be tranſacted without the archbiſhop of Rowen, whom, f catered Paleſtine at the bead of a formidable army, and forth- 
as he faid, he had ſent over for the better deiemor of the kmg- took Acres or Ptoſemais, Aſotus, Berytus, and ſome 
dom, which, if true, vindicates the proce=tungs of that aflcm- 3 At f£:# ke pretended that he conquered only for 
bly. Diceto, p. 659 1 at length be thought he might fafcly pull off the 

+ As the Cruſade, or Wars to the Holy Land, madr 2 great ff and 2 ſhow, that his deſign was to drive the 
noiſe all over the world; and as Richard of took 2 an our of Palefline. In vain did Guy, who was not 
great part in theſe wars, we think it to ky before of his error till it was too late, ſhut himſelf up in his 
our readers, a brief account of the them ffate of the Holy Land, As the city was but ill provided with ſtores, it was 
in order to introduce that prince's ah, ing ks Ar for him to bald out above a month, or to eſca 
from England. —_— given 2 c eil detail of | falling inn the kands of his enemy; upon which he was fan 
theſe matters, we ſhall tranſcribe, from his Hiftery of England, e dchrer wp Afcalon to the ſultan, to procure his liberty. 
book v11. the following narration - Thus — the means to deſtroy at once both the 

« All the conqueſts the Chriſtians hal made im the exif, had $ competitors, whoſe quarrel bad furniſhed him with an oppor- 
been erected into a kingdom, of which = ler 
was the firſt king. This kingdom cn of this loft kingdom it was, that the 
part of Syria, which had been taken from the Saracens. — — ad Enghad had undertaken the preſent expe- 
frey reigned but one year. He was crowned with 2 crown of aon, with mumcrous 2rmies made up of all the nations in 
thorns in the year 1099. Baldwin his broker furcerded him, | Europe, but chiefly of the French and Engliſh. Before Phi- 
and governed eighteen leaving the crown by b death — in Paleftine, Guy of Luſignan, Conrade, marquils 


to Baldwin II. his couſin, who held x three wears. | Falls, carl of Monferrat, James, of Axeſaes, and ſeveral other princes 


of Anjou, having married his « 
ſalem after his "fther-in-law's laſted a whole 


years. He had by his firſt wife, who was carl of As foon 2s Philip, who had failed yr from Meſſina, 
Anjou, and father of Henry IL king of England. By ks fe- 2 round the city, and conti- 


and rig c=ren 


cond wife, Fulk had iſſue two fans, of whom Baldwin the d med the fege, though with little ſucceſs. Richard arriving 


afterwards with freſh troops, vigorouſly carried it on; and at 
length, after Saladine had made divers fruitleſs attempts to raiſe 


eft ſat on the throne Nee and was 
ſucceeded by Almeric his brother, who rapnrd 
Baldwin IV. his fon and — Hmm ——— 
and without hopes of mar Baliwim hs nephews, 
ſon to his eldeft ſiſter Sybil, — — bus 
heir. He died after a reign of twelve years, kawmg the guar- 
dianſhip of young Baldwin 3 1 


grims 4 in this heze. Among whom were many princes 
and noble ag» Neg DEE. e, duke of Servia, and ſeveral 
to Raymond, earl of 1 In the r time nene; Baldwin, zrchbifhop of Canterbury, Ralph de 
ther of Ga * who m r of | Glanville, chicf juſtice of England, and fome whoſe poſterity 
the princeſs his wife, DE Ag ap of the King, } £1] Souriſh, 2s am de Fiennes, anceſtor of the lord Say 
and the government of the ftate. "The earl! of Tra x ram Dacres, Theophilus Clinton, carl of Lin- 
oppoſed his pretenſions, by urging the late 2 coln, whoſe arms retzin the badge of the Holy War, Stars, 
ſupported by his wife, ſerzed upon the amd Creffants, and Craſſes; as alſo St. John, Mlinſnul, Tilney, &c. 
afte Ann the occurrences of this famous fiege, I muſt not 
ſuſpicion of having haftened bis drath by cant ene, which, thouzh of no great importance in itſelf, was 
mount the throne. This revue 1425 ended with conſequences very remarkable, and, at the ſam? 
of a more fatal one. r tr, very fal to the king of England. In an affault made 
dethrone Guy, whom he looked wpan 25 an wierper, amd by te Olrifliens, Leeld, Gcfke © of Auſtria, having carried 
the murderer of the late king, — art Chron one of the Towers, forthwith ordered his banner to be erected 
e Fr as. ere. Richard taking this ation as an injury done to the two 


kings, 


- 
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bſent four years, as Rapin informs u. an2was oct 
by his fi jects with demonftrations aff zoy Ai af, 
which made him forget all the difgrancs tbe lad fulfirned 
during. his confinement. His finſt anc was as 
the vow he had made, to affer 1» Gadl the mat ffn 
of Cyprus in St. Edmund's Chanch = winch dine, he 


n— 


Kings, who commanded in chief, {ſent ſumt aif ins mem tw pull 
it down and tread it under joot. Leopoli r ths affront 
very heinoully; but as it was nat them im his nnen u be: > 
venged, he ſtifled his reſentments, ill the {haowld met Wii 2 


proper ſeal 4 
portunity offered when he leaſt expeRtcd if, ant you will amd 


they were joined, Richard had acquirall a cam fgemuamty, 
which extremely mortified the king af Face. Tim munier 
and good condition of his forces, his lere, wiacts he 
had given ſeveral proofs of at the ſiege af Arn, An u weny 
taking of that city, of which he had all the hana, rand 
him a particular eſteem and from dhe Win- am 
Philip could not bear to fee a diſtinction o much ty air ativan 
tage of the king of England. His 3 was Ait am ail 
occaſions ; but as he durſt not Complam tia las nia 
was more reſpected than himſelf, he fo fome ether pre- 
tences to colour his reſentment. The he mme wi a, mas 
to demand of Richard half the iſle of Cyprus, protemiiag; that 
their agreement was equally to thare al] uam canis. 
Richard made anſwer, that the articles of them n > 
lated only to what ſhould be won from the nth = Anf adilirk, 
that it was plain Philip underſtood them in that fear, fone h 
had taken to himſelf what to the call f Flaniens, 
who died at the fiege of Acres, without exer bung the kat 
thought of giving him a ſhare. To this was unter 
occaſion of quarrelling. The crown af Jeruiajem was im d 
= between Guy of Luſi 


ontferrat. Richard took Guy's part, and Philip apzaiiy d- 
clared for the marquiſs. The grounds and rim of tim 
reſpective pretenſions were briefly theſe - 

« Almeric, king of Jeruſalem, had by his fnf wii, win 
was of the houſe of Courtenay, Baldwin IV. bis fu ri, and 
a daughter called Sybilla. By his ſecond wife, ire m Ema- 
nuel, emperor of he had a munen 
Iſabella. Sybilla was married firſt to William af Mantimar, 
by whom ſhe had Baldwin V. who was heir to Raj IN 
Nis uncle. Sybilla's ſecond huſband was Guy af Lug, by 
whom ſhe ſeveral children, who all died beim heim m- 
ther. Iſabella, ſiſter of Sybilla, but by a fecond wenn, kad 
alſo two huſbands. The firſt was rey de Tarn, who 
refuſed the crown offered him by the barons of ater 
the death of Baldwin V. Her ſecond | WES | 
marquiſs of Montferrat, who claimed the title aff img af Je 
ruſalem in right of his wife, whoſe eldeft fifter was b did! 
without iſſue. The buſineſs therefore was to know, wür 
Guy of Luſignan ought to keep on the title uf Eng of Jew 
ſalem, after the deceaſe of Sybilla his wife; or wither he 
ought to reſign it to the marquiſs of Montferras, wikair wit 
was then ſole heireſs to the kingdom. It is true mill, they 
were diſputing about an empty title, fince Szlatime was maifier 
of the capital city, and almoſt all the country. Rut, e, 
the title was of ſome conſequence, at a juncture um itt was: 
expected, that the kingdom would be reftored by the a of 


tne Croiſes. Philip had eſpouſed the cauſe of the anmqais of 


Montferrat; and it was perhaps for that weny meaiom, that 
Richard ſtood by Guy of Luſignan; ſo jcalous war: thai - 
narchs grown one of another: ſcarce a day puiri, but w 
ſomething or other happened which ferved o inflam= thei 
mutual animoſity. Philip was jealous of Richard's gmx, wi 
in his turn complained that Philip, out of fpite ani exwy,, d 
ſtructed the progreſs of the arms of the Chriftans. In the 
midft of theſe heats and conteſts, they were bath found wid 
the ſame diſtemper, which had like to have carmizil urn u: 
but they got over it with the loſs of their hair. 

After their recovery in 1192, Richard appeared mne 
eager than ever to puſh on his conqueſts over the ib. 
But Philip reſolved. upon returning to France, tis Wi 
Cauſed by his late illneſs, ſcarce permitting him amy mare ws 
enter upon action. But he had another reaſon, witch framed 
no leſs with him: that was, his extreme impatience tw pw amd 
take poſſeſſion of Artois, fallen to him by the drath uf ther earl! 
of Flanders. He imparted his reſolution o Ricki, win 
ſeemed very much ſurprized at it, being tar 
Philip in ing to 
mons in France. One of the articles uf ther 


apprebenine 
; T n 
that neither of them ſhould deſert the cauſe withaan the hr B 


Was, 
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marched againſt fome caſtles ſtill in the hands of John's 
adherents, of which Noogingham Caftle was the only 
one that held our a firge of forme days. In the interim, 
he had ordered the prince his brother, who was retjred 
m France, to be ſummoned to within forty days, 
w anfwer to the accuſations which ſhould be exhibited 


| againſt 


conſent. Richard infifted upom that article, and refuſed to 
agree to Pllp's departure, till ſuch time as they were maſters 
ot Jcruſalem. However, 25 he-cculd not conſtrain him to 
tay, he left him wo do 28 be plcaf:d. But before he did ſo, 
Philip was, 2s it were, forced to take a folemn oath, in the 
preence af the biſhops and principal officers of both armies, 
act to attack any place belonging to Richard, either in France 
or in England, till farty days after the return of that prince 
mio hs own territories. Upon quitting Paleftine, he left ten 
thouſand of his men under the command of the duke of Bur- 
zuady, and publicly ordered him to pay the fame obedience to 
me King of England 28 to himfelf. But in all appearance, he 
gave hum other anftrufions in private. This is what Mezerai 
ems to own, when be fays, that Richard would have become 
maſter of Jeruſalem, had not the jealouſy of the duke of Bur- 
gundy kad obſtacics in his way. 
© A ke after the departure of the king of France, Richard 
and Saldine exhibited a ſpeclacle of horror to their armies, by 
commanding the prifoncrs cach had in his power, to be put to 
death. It as difficult to determine, which of the two princes 
was the fir author of this barbarity. Some hiftorians lay the 
blame on Saladine, others accuſe the king of England. Theſe 
kit feemed to me to have the beft for what they ſay. 
The Saracen monarch refuſed to the articles of the 
furrender of Acres; whereas no other reaſon is alledged that 
mighe induce the infdel to this piece of cruelty, but his natu- 
ral acrcenefs, though he appears, upon other occafions, to have 
bern of a generous temper. Thus much is certain, that 
the duke of 7, following Richard's example, ordered 
allo what captives were in his hands to be beheaded. I do not 
take upon me to ſet out the bounds of the power which the 
lws of war give over priſoners whole ſoxereign refuſes to per- 
form the articles of 2 ſurrender, cr how far the law of retalia- 
man may extend ; but methinks che can hardly be miftaken in 
ing, that whocyer goes to the extent of his power, on ſuch 
runs the riſæ of committing 2 very great injuſtice. 
Be this as it will, inſtances cf the like barbarity are very rarely 
to be met with in hiſtory. It was articled, that three thouſand 
tan captives ſhould be delivered, and that the Turks 
ſhould redeem their heads by paying 2 certain fum of money, 
and remain in cuſtody till payment was made; and that in caſe 
theie articles were not made good within forty days, they ſhould 
be at the king's mercy for their lives. ie pretending 
conditions were net wil his zpprobatton, would not per- 
form them ; upon which, it is likely Richard began 
the Turkiſh captives. Hoveden fays, to the number 
of five thouſand, but V infanf reckons but two thouſand ſeven 


«< After the departure of the French, Richard had held a 
great council of war, wherein the fiege of Aſcalon was re- 
To execute this project, he marched along the 
fra fide, whilſt his fleet, freighted with all manner of ftores, 
rowed in fight of the troops, and furniſhed them with neceſſa- 
res. Sahadine having had intelligence of the Croiſes deſigns, 

bimſelf in an adrantzzeous manner in the way they 
were to pais, with an army of three hundred thouſand men. 
Flow great ion focver there might be between their 
forces, Richard reſolved to attack him thus poſted. He was 
ſcnable, that if he could defeat that army, not only the 
of Afcalon would be the fruits of his victory, but even 
of Jerufalem would become 2 much leſs difficult 
contrary, if he declined the fight, ſuch a a 
y of 1 would continually obftruct the exe- 
on of his deſigns. Purſuant to this refoclution, he ap- 
the enemy, and having drawn up his army in order 
be marched up to them with 2n undaunted counte- 
Fames of Aveſnes commanded the right wing; the 
of Burgundy led up the left, and the king headed the 
body of the army. Sahne had concealed part of his 
troops on his right hand, behind forme hilis which prevented 
the Chriſtians from ſeeing them. As he expected mighty mat- 
ters from this ambuſcade, he was reſolved not to loſe the advan- 
which the groud him. Accordingly, without ſtir- 
3 the coming of the enemy to 
attack him. 
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that body in ſuch diſorder that could not recover them- 
Alves for a confiderable time. James of Aveſnes was flain | 
wailit be was cadeavouring to znimate his diſpirited wy 
" an 
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againſt him. As John. did not appear within the time 
limited, the king cauſed a ſentence to be paſſed againſt 
him, whereby his eſtates were confiſcated, and he him- 


ſelf excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown. This 
affair being over, Richard was crowned again, left his 


impriſonment might have raiſed any ſcruples in the 


— 


—— ets 


and bring them to charge again. At the ſame time the duke 
of Burgundy furiouſly attacked the right wing of the Sara- 
cens, which, purſuant to the general's orders, having retreated 
as they fought, cauſed the duke to advance, with more cou- 
rage than conduct, a good way from the body of the army. 
Safadine, finding that matters went very well with his left 
wing, and that the duke of Burgundy with his wing was de- 
tached from the reſt 'of the army, ordered the _ that lay 
Concealed to move forward. Theſe troops deſcending down 
the hills in great multitudes, ſurrounded on all ſides the wing 
commanded by.the duke of Burgundy, and made a terrible 
flaughter of them. | 
At depended then on Richard to fave the honour of the 
Chriſtians, and to repair their loſs. He had fought on his 
fide with better ſucceſs; and though he had met with a ſtout 
reſiſtance in the body that oppoſed him, yet he had compelled 
them to retreat in diſorder. He was till in the pur- 
ſuit of his enemies, when he was informed of the ill ſtate of 
his right wing, and the danger his left was in. Upon which 
he gave over purſuing the flying enemy, and marching to the 
relief of the duke of Burgundy, he poured upon the victo- 
rious troops of Saladine, in order*to ſnatch from them a vic- 
tory, they thought themſelves ſure of. On this famous occa- 
ſion it was, that he was ſeen to perform ſuch aſtoniſhing acts 
of valour, that thoſe who envied him moſt, could not forbear 
having him in admiration. Some tell us, he was perſonally 
engaged with Saladine, and, having diſmounted him, would 
have taken him. priſoner, had not the Saracens uſed their 
utmoſt efforts to reſcue him out of his hands. Be this as it 
will, thus much is certain, that Richard's valour made ſuch 
an alteration in the face of the battle, that Saladine ſaw him- 
ſelf obliged to reinforce his right wing with part of the victo- 
rious tr of the left. As this detachment could not but 
occaſion ſome diſorder, it gave the right wing of the Chriſ- 
tians time to come to themſelves. Finding they were not fo 
hard preſſed as before, they quickly rallied, — falling furi- 
ouſly on the Saracen troops that oppoſed them, they forced 
them at length to take to flight. 

In the mean time, Richard maintained the fight on the 
left, with a conſtancy and courage which ſeemed ſomewhat 
more than natural, conſidering the ſuperiority of his enemies, 
who had drawn all their forces againſt him. It was, how- 
- ever, to be feared, that he would have been overpowered by 
numbers, had not his right wing, which met with no longer 
reſiſtance, come into his aid. Then the Saracens, finding 
they were attacked on the flank by theſe freſh troops, began to 
break their ranks with ſuch confufion, that it was out of Sala- 
dine's power to rally them. The Chriſtians, taking advan- 
tage of their diſorder, preſſed them ſo briſkly, that they put 
at length that prodigious army entirely to rout. Thus 
Richard, by his valour and conduct, obtained a complete vic- 
tory over the enimies of the Chriſtian name, of whom forty 
thouſand lay dead in the field of battle. James of Aveſnes 
was the only officer of diſtinction that fell that day on the ſide 
.of the Chriſtians. 

„ After this important victory, Richard continued his 
march towards the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and 
Cæſarea, which Saladine had thought fit to abandon, after 
having demoliſhed the walls. It was of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the' Chriſtians to repair the cities, that they might 
erect their 41 * for the army, when they ſhould advance 
further into the enemy's coun This, in all probability, 
was the ſole reaſon which obliged the victorious prince to ſta 
ſome time at Joppa. Some, however, have taxed him wi 
not having known how to make the beſt of his victory, by 
marching directly to Jeruſalem. But I doubt whether he is 
to be blamed upon their authority, There are ſo few capable 
of judging rightly in theſe matters, eſpecially when the cir- 
cumſtances are but imperfectly known, that I do not think it 
the part of a prudent man to paſs his verdi& about them. 

« Durin Richard's ſtay at Joppa, an adventure befel him, 
which had like to have been very fatal to him, and from which 
he was not-delivered but by a kind of miracle. One day, 
after having very much tired himſelf with hunting, as he was 
lain down under a tree to ſleep, with only fix perſons about 
him, he was rouſed by the ſudden appearance of ſome Saracen 
horſemen, who were near the place where he ſlept. As they 
were but few in number, he had no manner of dread upon him, 
but immediately mounting his horſe he rode after them, which 
they perceiving, feigned to fly before him, and by that means 


drew him into an ambuſcade, where he ſaw himſelf ſurroungpd 
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diſtributed all 
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minds of his ſubjects. Wilkam, king of Scotland, af. 
ſiſling at the ſolemnity, carried the ſword of ſtate on the 
| , as carl of Huntingdon. - This piece of 
deference, and his conſtant attachment to Richard whit 
in priſon, entirely gained him the affections of that 
prince, who omitted nothing to ſhow him marks of his 

| iriendſhip. 


on a ſudden by a party of the enemy. He defended himſelf a 
long time with a wonderful bravery, without any thoughts d 
retreating, notwithſtanding the odds againſt him. At length, 
four of his attendants being fallen, he was upon the point of 
being ſlain or taken, when William Defpreaux, one of his 
company; cried out in the Saracen language, I am ling of 
England. At which words, thoſe that were upon Richare, 
left him to have their ſhare in the taking of Deſpreaux, whom 
they imagined to be the king. This device gave Richard time 
to ride off full frek whit che Danicenk, content with their 
ſucceſs, conducted their priſoner to Saladine. Deſpreaux had 
the not to diſcover himſelf till he came before the 
ſultan, n 
fave his maſter. inc commended his fidelity, and did him 
a great deal of honour. But as he was very ſenſible Richard 
would never ſuffer one that had done him fo figaal a ſervice to 
remain long a captive, he ſet fo high a value on his head, that 
he procured ten Emirs, or Saracen princes, in exchange for 
that faithful ſervant. | | 
« As ſoon as the. maritime places were ſufficiently repaired, 
Richard marched towards Jeruſalem, which he had reſolved to 
beſiege. In his way he had the good fortune to meet the Ba- 
van, which was —_ — 
quantity of rich merchandizes, and proviſions of all kinds. 
caravan was guarded by ten thouſand horſe, who finding them- 
ſelves near the Chriſtian army, would immediately have re- 
treated; but Richard taking with him five choſen 
fell upon them with great fury, and having put them 
to flight, became maſter of the caravan. He took on this oc- 
caſion three thouſand loaded camels, and four thoufand horſes 
or mules, with an ineſtimable booty, which he ordered to be 
his ſoldiers. After this lucky rencoun. 
ter, having continued on his march towards Jerufalem, he 
came to a hl, from whence he had the pleaſure to ſurvey that 
famous city, the taking of which was the chief end of his ex- 
pedition. In the mean time, as the country round about was 
deſtitute of WRT HAY UT On 
putting off the ſiege till the fpring. This delay furniſhed his 
enemies, and thoſe that envied him, with a pretence to deſert 
him. The duke of Auftria led the way, and the duke of Bur- 
gundy quickly followed him, not being able to bear the thoughts 
of contributing any longer to the. glory of a prince, whom he 
looked upon as the king of France's rival. His death, which 
happened at Acres juſt as he was going to embark, prevented 
not the French troops from failing for Europe. The going off 
of the Germans and French; the marquiſs of Montferrat's re- 
fuſing to aſſiſt with the Italian troops in a conqueſt, which he 
laid claim to, but was deſigned for another; the news Richard 
received of what was doing in England; the apprehenſions he 
was in that Philip would take the advantage of his abſence, and 
declare war againſt him; the diminiſhing of his troops, as well 
by ſickneſs as battle; all theſe things together were but too 
capable of making him think of returning home, and are rea- 
ſons ſufficient to juſtify the truce he made with Saladine, not- 
withſtanding the vain declamations of thoſe who have had the 
confidence to blame him for deferting the cauſe, when within 
view of Jeruſalem. It is eaſy to ſee, that with the few troops 
which were left him, it was not poſſible for him to go through 
with an enterprize of ſo difficult a nature as was then the ſiege 
of that city. During the whole winter, they bad found time to 
lay in all manner of warlike ſtores, and the garriſon was ſcarce 
inferior in number to the Chriſtian army. Saladine having 
notice of Richard's deſign to return home, thought it his in- 
tereſt to haſten the departure of fo formidable an enemy, by 
offering him a three years truce. All the principal officers of 
the Chriſtian army joyfully embraced his offer; every one was 
glad, after ſo many hardſhips, to go and enjoy ſome tran- 
— in his own country. Richard therefore accepted of the 
truce which was propoſed upon theſe conditions :- that the city 
of Aſcalon ſhould be diſmantled, and not Ja. 2 bs by 
either party during the truce ; that-Joppa or Cres 
or Ptolemais, ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriftians, 
with the reſt of the cities they were poſſeſſed of in Paleftine ; 
that the Chriſtians ſhould have liberty to go in pilgrimage to 
Jeruſalem without paying any thing for it, and free commerce 
throughout all Saladine's dominions. The treaty being con- 
cluded, Richard ſent Saladine word, that he might depend up- 
on ſeeing him again, to try once more to wreft the Holy Land 
out of his hands. The ſultan, with a politeneſs which had 
nothing of the barbarian in it, returned in anſwer, that, If 
© it mug be his fate to loſe that part of his dominions, 4 — 
| | & 
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pzendihip. It is true, indeed, he did not think fit w. f | 


ie up Northumberland, which he earneſtly deſired to 
FE: pur in poſſeſſion of, on account of a dubious title, 
which even his predeceſſor had thrown up. 
ſoften, in ſome meafure, this refuſal, he 
charter, whereby the kings of Scotland were to enjoy 


But to 


—— 
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« rather it ſhould be to the king of England, than to any other 
« monarch in the world.” Thus ended the famous Cruſade, 
which had drained France and England both of men and 
money. It proved of very little benefit to the Eaftern Chriſ- 
tians, whilſt it ruined thoſe of Europe, by the prodigious ſums 


granted him a 


therein expended. But that was not all; it became the occa- | 


fion of deſtructive wars between France and England. 

& Richard, fearing that in his abſence Saladine would break 
the truce, convened the principal officers of the army, in order 
to elect a general capable of commanding the troops that were 

to be left behind in Paleſtine. The choice fell upon 
the marquiſs of Montferrat, to Richard's great ſurprize, who 
had openly declared againſt him. However, he gave his con- 
ſent to the election, and ſacrificed his private reſentments to 
the public of the Chriſtians. Shortly after the marquis 
was by two villains, ſent for that purpoſe by the old 
man of the mountains : that was the title they gave the head 
or chief maſter of a ſort of people inhabiting about Antioch, 
called Chaſſins, or by ſome ſuch name. The old man of the 
mountains always kept in his ſervice a ſet of people devoted to 
his will, whom he diſpatched into all parts of the world upon 
the like occaſions. Hence the French called him the Prince 


* 
ready wo 


ing 
was not known at firſt who was the author of this murder, 
Richard, as _s no friend to the marquis, was, by ſome, 


ſuſpected of it. But the marquis himſelf was ſo far from hav- 


to marry Iſabella, the deceaſed's widow, who b t him for 
her dowry the titular kingdom of Jeruſalem. As for Guy of 
the king made up his loſs of an empty title with the 
real ion of the kingdom of Cyprus, though he had ſold it 
before to the Templars. Upon the repeated complaints of the 
Cypriots, to whom the tyranny of their new maſters was be- 
come inf\ le, Richard thought he had a right to revoke 
the fale he had made. Whether this was conſiſtent with juſ- 
tice, is needlefs now to enquire. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that Guy was put in paſſeſſion of his kingdom, which remained 
in his family near two whole centuries. | 
*The affairs of the eaſt being ſettled in this manner, 
impatient to return to England, embarked in 1193, 
at Ptolemais, from whence he failed to Corfu, an iſland fitu- 
ated at the entrance of the Adriatic gulph. In all ap | 
his deſign was to land ſomewhere in the bottom of the gulph, 
in to continue his journey by land through Germany. 
er, fome tell us, that he was driven 
ſtreſs of weather, into thoſe parts. Whatever his deſign might 
be, lie was expoſed to a violent ſtorm, which forced him on 
the coaſt of Iſtria, and from thence between Aquileia and 
Venice, where the galliot he was on board ſplit upon a rock. 
It was not without great difficulty that he eſcaped that 
in order to run forthwith into another. Whether for want of 
ng the country better, or for ſome other unknown 
be entered the territories of the duke of Auſtria, and took the 
road to Vienna. If this was not done through ignorance, it 
will be a difficult matter to dive into what he could poſſibly 
deſign by it. Beſides that, this was by no means his way to 
ngland, it was a great piece of imprudence to hazard his per- 
ſon in the dominions of a prince, whom he had ſo mortally of- 
ended at the ſiege of Acres. Be this as it will, he kept on his 
Journey diſguiſed like a pilgrim, well knowing he had every 
Wing to fear from this duke's reſentment, ſhould he happen to 
de diſcovered. His laviſh expences, and the indiſcretion of 
ae of his attendants, were the occaſion of a rumour being 
quickly ſpread, that the king of England was in thoſe parts. 


Ide duke of Auſtria having notice of it, cauſed the pretended 


pilgrim to be watched ſo narrowly, that he was ſeized at a 

nall village near Vienna. Having travelled fome time with 

. like ſo many pilgrims, with their hair and beards 
o. XIV. 
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were -not to 
them unknown. That it was chiefly with that they muſt be- 
gin, in order to preſerve the peace of the realm; and that af- 
terwards the other affairs might be taken care of. The exhor- 
tations of the queen, the te condition the king was 
in, and the fame he had acquired in the Eaſt, concurred to 
keep up in the Engliſh barons, the fidelity which was due to 
their ſovereign. As they did not queſtion but John would lay 
hold on this juncture to diſturb the ſtate, entered into an 
aſlociation to exclude him from the government, at the very 
time he was taking meaſures to ſeize it. "The opportunity ap- 

ing to him very favourable, he had formed a deſign to 
take the adminiſtration of affairs into his hands, that he might, 
with the greater caſe, wreit the crown from the king his bro- 
ther; but he was prevented by the diligence of the queen his 
mother, and the barons. He had the mortification to ſee other 
regents appointed during the king's impriſonment. However, 
he forbore not to uſe his endeavours to break an aſſociation fo 
prejudicial to him. He affirmed, that his ſole aim was to ſe- 


gain the governors to 
his intereſts. It is no wonder, if at ſuch a juncture he pre- 
vailed with ſome of them; but in he met with fo great 
oppoſition, that he found at there was no poflibility of 
compaſſing his ends, without the affiftance of the king of 
France. As ſoon as he was determined to apply to Philip, he 
departed in order to go and confer with him. As he went 
through Narmandy, he ſtaĩd fome days at Rouen, where he 
tried all forts of ways to corrupt the loyalty of the Normans; 
but not ſucceeding he ſet forward for Paris, where he made a 


j treaty with Philip, who wanted nothing more than to embroil 


againſt his will, by 


cauſed a rumour to be 


Richard's affairs. 

If we may credit certain hiſtorians, John obliged himſelf 
to marry the princeſs Alice, whom Richard had refuſed, and 
to the crown of France for the kingdom of Eng- 
land. I do not know whether theſe authors had good authority 
to aſſert theſe two particulars. It is certain, that the treaty it- 
ſelf, which is in the Collection of Public Acts, ſays nothing 
like it: neither is it probable that John, who was already mar- 
ried, ſhould promiſe to eſpouſe another wife. It ſeems more 
likely therefore, that Philip, as the treaty unports, was fatis- 
fied with admitting John to do homage for all the provinces in 
France belonging to the crown of England, which as ſovereign 
lord, he to have a right to diſpoſe of. 

« As ſoon as John had finiſhed bis matters in France, he 
embarked for England, with defign to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to gain the king of Scotland to his ſide; but William 
remembering the generous uſage he had met with from Rich- 
ard, would give no ear to his follicitations, what means ſoever 
John employed to make him believe that the impriſoned kin 
would never recover his liberty. All his endeavours, as we 
with regard to the Normans as the king of Scotland, proving 
of no effect, he himſelf of 2aother expedient. He 
that Richard was dead in priſon, 
and upon that foundation demanded the crown. But as there 
was no advice of. the king's death from any other hands, the 
Engliſh were not inclined to comply too haſtily with his de- 
wand, without further SAT nn In the mean time, rr 
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the beſt, and eight of the ordinary wine, &c. In the 
year 1195, Richard pr to revenge the injuries he 
had received from the king of France. To do which 
he required a large army, which could be neither raiſed 
nor maintained without an extraordinary charge: his 
kingdom, already drained, was hardly in a condition to 


— — — 
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refuſal furniſhed him with a pretence to ſeize ſome places of 
ſtrength, as willing to take by force what he could not obtain 
by fair means. But his party was ſo inconſiderable, that it 
was not poſſible for him to make an 2 3 
„ Whilſt theſe things. were . ing in England, Philip 
was not idle in France. Perſuaded as he was, that the —_— 
liſh taken up at home with John's pretenſions, would not 
able to ſend any ſuccours beyond ſea, he reſolved to ſeize the 
provinces which Richard held in France. Purſuant to this re- 
folation, unmindful of the eath he had taken upon quitting 
Paleſtine, he made himſelf maſter of Giſors, Evreux, and the 
country of Vexin, after which he laid fiege to Rouen. He 
was in hopes to ſurprize that city, the taking of which would 
have drawn after it all the reſt of Normandy ; but he had the 
mortification to miſs his aim. The earl of 
got into the city ſome days before, made fo brave a defence, 
at after an aſſault, wherein the French were repulſed with 
great loſs, Philip was conftrained to break up the ſiege. . 
In the mean time, queen Eleanor not content with hay- 
ing raiſed a ſtrong barrier againſt the ambition of her er 
fon, laboured with all her might to get the king releaſed. As 
the emperor had no plauſible colour to detain him in priſon ; 
the imagined that a powerful mediation, ſuch as the pope's, 
might have a good effect. In this belief ſhe had frequently 
writ to his holineſs, to entreat him to take in hand the cauſe of 
the king her ſon. All her ſollicitations not having been able 
to prevail with him, ſhe ſent him at length a very expoſtulatory 
letter, which - plainly ſhowed how highly ſhe was provoked at 
his indifference. She complained, that he was unwilling to 
ſtir the leaſt ſtep-in behalf of the impriſoned king: that he had 
refuſed to ſend a nuntio to the emperor, though he had- often 
ſent legates to all the Chriſtian ſtates, in matters of much leſs 
moment : that this behaviour was ſo much the more ſtrange, 
as that it would be no diſparagement at all to his dignity, 
were he to go in perſon and ſollicit the releaſe of fo great a 
king, who had juſt been expoſing his life in the ſervice of the 
church. In fine, ſhe — to him, that the many good 
offices which the holy ſee ſtood indebted to the kings of Eng- 
land for, well deſerved ſome return; and that the ſervices 
done the popes during the ſchiſms, could not be forgotten 
without ingratitude : but all theſe inſtances were to no pur- 
poſe. The pope did not think fit to concern himſelf about an 
unfortunate prince, for fear of diſpleaſing the king of France, 
who preſſed him on the other hand not to interpoſe in that 
ir. 8 | 
« Whilſt the queen laboured in vain to move the pope, the 
emperor, who was defirous to have ſome cloak for his injuſtice, 
ordered Richard to be conducted to Haguenaw, where the diet 
of the empire was aſſembled. The deputies, ſent by the queen 
and council to the king to acquaint him with what was doi 
in England, met os tha road their unfortunate prince, con- 
ducted in an ignominious manner like a criminal. This me- 
lancholy ſight — tears from their eyes, which the king ſee- 
ing could not forbear weeping in his turn. Aſter they had, by 
many affectionate expreſſions, let him ſee how much they werg 
concerned at his misfortune, and aſſured him of the loyalty of 
his ſubjects in general, they informed him of the attempts of 
the prince his brother, and of his ſtrict alliance with the king 
of France. Theſe informations made him ſenſible, that in the 
preſent poſture of affairs, he ſhould be very much in the wrong 
to ſtand diſputing with the emperor about the terms of his 
freedom. In this mind he was brought before the aſſembly of 
the German princes, where the emperor charged him with ſix 
articles, whereof there was but one which he himſelf ought to 
have concerned himfelf about, and none at all relating to the 
German nation in particular. I. He accuſed Richard for 
making a _— Tancred 14 rt that uſurper in the 
poſſeffion of the kingdom of Sicily. II. He alledged, that by 


is conteſts with the king of France, he had obſtructed the 


taking of Jeruſalem. III. He charged him with having un- 
juſtly taken by force the kingdom of Cyprus; and employed 
the arms of the Croiſes in depefing a Chriſtian prince. IV. He 
taxed him with the affront done the duke of Auſtria at the 
ſiege of Ptolemais. V. He charged him with having a hand 
in the murder of the marquis of Montferrat. VI. 
He laid to his charge, as a great crime, the truce he had con- 
cluded with Saladine ; and accufed him of having held intelli- 
'gence with that infidel prince, to the great detriment of 
Ghriftendom in neral. d ebay a 
Though neither the emperor nor the princes of Germany 


' had any manner of right to fit as judges over the king of Eng- 
4 * a <2 l 


ceſter, who had 


Laſtly, 
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fupply his preſent occaſions. However, money was 
wanting, and divers ways and means were uſed to raiſe 
it, which were not very honourable. In the firſt place; 
he demanded again all the crown lands which he hag 
altenated upon his going to the Holy Land. His pre- 
tence for ſo doing, was, that the purchaſers had over 

5 and 
land, Richard did not think proper to difpute their authority. 
He was too much afraid of giving any handle for delays, 
which could not but be very prejudicial to him: in all appear. 
ance that was the only aim the emperor propoled to himſelf 
He was contented therefore with briefly faying, that although 
he looked upon himſclf as accountable to none for his actions, 
he was willing however to vindicate himſelf before that illuſ. 
trious aſſembly; not that he conſidered the perſons their pre- 
ſent as his Judges; but becauſe it was of great conſequence tg 
* EE to — world ſee his innocence. —_ he made 

is againft the emperor's allegations. To the firſt he 
replied, that his treaty with Tancred in no wiſe related to the 
emperor : that he did not make Tancred king of Sicily, but 
found him fo; and treated with him as with a king in actual 
poſſeſſion of the crown. To the ſecond he anfwered; that the 
— France's jealouſy was the fole cauſe of the fmall pro- 
greis that was made in the conqueſt of the Holy-Land; and 
that the whole blame ought to be laid on that prince, fince he 
firſt deſerted the cauſe. Lo the third, which related to the 
conqueſt of Cyprus, he made anſwer, that he took not that 
kingdom from a lawful prince, but from an uſurper and tyrant; 
who, by his barbarity had juſtly drawn down his vengeance 
on his head. That he had made appear plainiy that he had not 
acted in that affair from a principle of ambition or avarice, 
ſince he had voluntarily reſigned the iſland to Guy of Luſignan, 
to make him amends for the loſs of the king of Jeru- 
ſalem. As to the fourth article, he contented' himſelf with 
laying, that the duke of Auſtria was ſufficiently revenged of 
an aftront which he might have demanded ſatisfaction for in a 
more honourable manner. 


— — 2 


the princeſs his wiſe to put into his 
ty of Tyre, which he would never have done, 
without doubt, had he ſuſpected him to have been the author 
of his death. He ſpoke more 2 the charge of his 
holding intelligence with Saladine. He repreſented, though in 
great hand he had e 

prince. He accuſed the duke of 
—__ — — 1 95 jealouſy, 
n he was juſt u point of layi to Jeruſalem. 

In fine, he added, * eaſy to ſee r 
with the Saracens, he had no ſordid intereſt in view, ſince of 
all the which he had got by taken the Babylon Caravan, 
he had reſerved nothing to hi but only the ring which he 
wore on his finger. 
This defence, which very much confounded the emperor, 
raiſed the of the German princes for Richard. 
They were ſo well fatished of the great injury done to that 
illuſtrious prince, that with one conſent they befought the 
emperor to deal more generouſly by him. But their entreaties 
could pot induce that covetous and feiEfh prince to relieve his 
priſoner, before he had exacted from him an exorbitant 
ranſom. He was the more extra in his demands, be- 
cauſe the king of France had ſent the biſhop of Beauvais to 
offer him a large ſum to keep Richard in perpetual impriſon- 
ment. The captive king, therefore, was forced, in order to 
obtain his liberty, to bind himſelf to pay a hundred and fiſty 
thouſand marks of pure filver, of which the duke of Auſtria 
was to have a third for his ſhare. The emperor required 
further, that this ſum ſhould be t into Germany at the 
hazard and charge of Richard. To theſe hard terms he added, 
that Richard ſhould cauſe the of Cyprus and his 
daughter to be ſet at liberty; and that he ſhould give Eleanor 
of B his neice, in marriage to the duke of Auſtria's 
eldeſt ſon. Some fay, moreover, that the emperor, not con- 
tent with theſe advantageous conditions, obliged Richard to 
make an abſolute reſignation to him of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, which, however, he preſently 1 him with, to 
hold it of him by the annual tribute ot five thouſand pounds 
ſterling. . cannot ſay, that this fact is altogether 
improbable, conſidering the wretched ſtate Richard was then 
in. Nevertheleſs, one can hardly believe, that, as much 2 
priſoner as he was, he could ever bring himſelf to ſtoop to ſo 
mean an action. Beſides, we do not that the emperor 
ever laid any claim to England by virtue of this pretended re- 
ſignation. Accordingly, the ſame hiſtorians which aſſert this 


a very modeſt manner, 
obtained over the i 
Burgundy of having 


particular, add, that Henry before his death renounced all right 


to England. To make the matter the more probable, it is 
pr etended, 
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of the profits of the eſtates, though they had etyoyed 
them but a very few years. He put in practice another, 
and no leſs method, to fill his empty coffers. 
The great ſeal, which he had carried with him, having 
been loſt during his voyage, he ordered a4 new one to 
be made ; and obliged all thoſe that had any patents or 
commiſſions under the old ſeal, to have them renewed, 
and ſealed with the new one. Theſe two methods not 
appearing to him ſufficient, he invented two more. The 
firſt was to prohibit tournaments, and then to grant the 
nobility a licence to hold, or be preſent at them, upon 
payment of a certain ſum of money, in proportion to 
their rank and quality . The ſecond was, to reſtore to 
his good graces Geoffrey his natural brother, and per- 
mit him to enjoy the archbiſhopric of York. - 'The 
biſhop of Coventry, a zealous friend of prince John, 
who had been ſentenced the ſame time with him; re- 
ceived likewiſe the ſame favour : but it coſt the former 
two thouſand, and the latter five thouſand marks. 
Richard having got together the forces he deſigned 
inſt France, was acquainted as he fat at table, that 
Philip had laid ſiege to Verneuil. His indignation ap- 
peared on this occaſion, and he ſwore he would not turn 
his face, till he arrived where the enemy was. To keep 
his oath, he cauſed part of the wall of the room where 
he was at dinner to be pulled down, and going directly 
out, went to the ſea- ſide, and embarked immediately 
with his troops, who were waiting for him on the ſhore, 
and ſoon after arrived in Normandy. Upon his ap- 
proach, Philip raiſed the ſiege, juſt as he was upon the 
point of becoming maſter of the city. Some fay, he 


pretended, that the emperor's donation of the kingdom of 
Arles to Richard; was to make him ſome amends for the ſove- 
reignty of England which he had juſt given up: but this very 


thing makes it preſumed, that they have confounded the ho- 


mage which Richard, in reality, did the emperor for the king- 
dom of Arles, of which that monarch had made him a grant, 
with the homage for England. And, indeed, it appears from 
the Collection of Public Acts, that Henry conferred the title of 
king of Arles on Richard, who, no doubt, did him homage for 
that imagi 
poſſeſſion of for many 

“ As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Richard ſent word of it 
to the queen his mother, deſiring her to uſe all poſſible means 
to raiſe the money for his ranſom forthwith, This was no in- 
conſiderable ſum at that time in England. Richard himſelf, 
when he went to the Holy Land, had almoſt quite drained the 
kingdom of all the coin. Beſides, the Croiſes had likewiſe 
carried off large ſums. For this reafon, it was no eaſy matter 


10 ſupply the ' preſent exigency. However, the of the 


lords juſticiaries cauſed them to find the means to raiſe a hun- 
dred thouſand marks, what by taxes, (every knight's fee being 
taxed twenty ſhillings, according to Hoveden,) and what by 
borrowing one year's wool of the abbies of the Ciſtercians and 
religious Rouſes of the order of Sempringham. This order 
was firſt eſtabliſhed at Sempringham in Lincolnſhire, (now a 
ſeat of the Clintons,' earls of Lincoln,) in the year 1148, by 


one Gilbert, then lord of the manor, from whom they were 


called Gilbertines. They were a promiſcuous order of men 
and women together, who encreaſed ſo faſt, that the founder 
himſelf lived to ſee ſeven hundred Gilbertine friars, and one 
thouſand one hundred ſiſters. But their modeſty was not to 
be bragged of, ſince it is ſaid, that three parts in four of theſe 
ſiſters were pregnant at one time. Tindal.— To this was 


added ſome plate, which the churches furniſhed upon the 


queen's promiſe to make it good again, after the king's return. 

In 1194, whilſt they were taken up in England with le- 
vying the money for the king's ranſom, Philip and John left 
no ſtone unturned to break. the agreement he had made with 
the emperor. As ſoon as Philip had notice of it, he ſent John 
word, to look to himſelf, fince the Devil was like to get looſe. 

his news threw the prince into à great conſternation. He 
faw all his hopes vaniſh, and himſelf upon the point of falling 
into the hands of a my juſtly incenſed brother, without know- 


no other courſe to take, but to enter into a more ſtrict 
alliance with Philip, and endeavour, with his aſſiſtance, to 
break the meaſures Richard had taken for his deliverance. As 
theſe two princes were joined- in one common intereſt, they 
agreed to act in concert, in order to engage the emperor b 
advantageous offers, to detain Richard in priſon. The biſhop 


of Beauvais was again commiſſioned to make Henry the fol- 


kingdom, which the emperors had not been in 


more than what was n 
ing how to ward off the terrible blow. In this perplexity he 


e moi ROD 1 163 
and above received the money they hatt diſburſed, out | 


was conſtrained to it by his army; which being ſeized by 
a' panic, betook itſelf to flight, leaving the tents and 
baggage in the camp. Some time after, Richard being 
at Rouen, the queen his mother introduced prince John, 
who throwing himſelf at his feer, begged pardon for his 
crime. The king received him civilly, as he had pro- 
miſed the queen; but, however, gave him to underſtand, 
that he was not fatisfied of the ſincerity of his repent- 
ance. © I forgive you,” ſays he, raiſing him up, © and 
« wiſh I could as caſily loſe the remembrance of the 
ce injuries you have done me, as you will forget my 
* pardon of them.” During the war with France, a 
truce was ſeveral times' made, and as often broken : 
many battles were fought; with various ſucceſs. By one 
action near Blois, Philip loſt all the ancient records of 
his crown, together with all his baggage. It was cuſ- 
tomary then for the king to carry along with him where- 
ever he went; the archives of the kingdom. Mezerai 
laments the loſs France ſuſtained on this occaſion, and 


deplores the great damage done to the hiſtory of that 


kingdom with reſpect to the events before this engage- 


ment. The forces of the two kings were too much up- 
on an equality for either of them to hope to make anv 
great progreſs in the war. After they had harraſſed and 
tired one another about four years, finding that all the 
advantages amounted to no more than the taking fore 
paltry towns, which were often retaken ſoon after, they 
gladly embraced an opportunity which offered to put an 
honourable concluſion to the war: and therefore, c 

plying with the pope's exhortations, who ſent his legere 
into France to try to make peace between them, tl.cy 
conſented to a truce for five years, which put ſome ſtop 


— — 


— — 


r 


lowing propoſals: that provided he would promiſe to detain 
Richard till Michaelmas following, Philip would pay him down 
fitty thouſand, and John thirty thouſand marks: that after that 
term, they would return him monthly one thouſand pound fter- 
ling all the time Richard ſhould remain in durance: that in 
caſe he would deliver him into their hands, they would pay the 
whole ranſom of a hundred and thouſand marks. 232 
if he refuſed to comply with this offer, the ambaſſador had or- 
ders to tender him the ſame ſum, provided he would keep him 
priſonter one year more. Theſe hors wrought ſo on the ſelf. 
intereſted emperor, that he put off the king's deliverance till 
the next diet, which Tas to meet at Spires in a few months, 
though Eleanor was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand 
marks, and ho r It is 
eaſy to gueſs at Richard's conſternation, when he heard this 
unwelcome news. He was not ignorant of his brother's de- 
ſigns to ſeize his crown, and was ſatisfied that Philip would 
afli ſt him with all his forces. On the other hand, he was but 
too well acquainted with the emperor's temper, to hope to be 
able to ſoften a heart, which was an entire to all ge- 
nerous ſentiments. In this wretched ftate, looking upon him- 
ſelf as entirely ruined, the time he paſſed till the diet, was the 
moſt melancholy and irkſome of his whole life. It was not 
without reaſon that he was alarmed, fince the emperor had ac- 
tually determined to comply with the king of France, and ſa- 
crifice his honour to ſordid intereſt. The diet being met at 
Spires in the month of September, the emperor addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the German princes in terms which plainly imported, 
that he made no account of his agreement with the king of 
England. Surprized at this p ure, could not forbear 
telling him their thoughts of the matter. ey repreſented to 
him in a forcible manner, that as they themſelves were gua- 
raritees of the treaty, they could not ftand by and ſee it vio- 
lated, without t detriment to their honour. "They even 


gave him to underſtand, he ſhould not break it with impunity. 
Whether Henry ſtood in fear of their threats, or whether ſhame 


made ſome impreſſion on his mind, he was prevailed with to 
ſet his priſoner free, upon receiving the hundred thouſand 
marks, and hoſtages for the thouſand that were left un- 
paid. Richard no ſooner ſaw himſelf at liberty, but he fat for- 
ward with all ſpeed for the Low Countries, without ſtopping 
on the road any more than needs muſt. This ſpeed was no 
eceſſary, ſince Henry, who had repented 
of his having releaſed him, ſent after him to ſeize him; but it 
was too late. As ſoon as he came to he embarked 
for England, and fafely arrived at Sandwich on the 20th of 
March, 1194, after a four year's abſence, fifteen months 
whereof he had paſſed in priſon.“ 


* An earl twenty marks, a baron ten, and a knight four, if 
without land, two, 


to 
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of what was in his hands. At this conference, 
ther. Richard giving credit to him too eaſily, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed his brother once more of all the territories he had 


Richard 
innocent, and again put him in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. 
During Richard's ſtay in France, the city of London, 
in 1199, was in great danger, by reaſon of a ſedition 
raiſed one William Fitz-Oſbern, commonly called 
Wilkam Long- Beard, from the great length of his beard. 


was ſeized, and afterwards hanged in chains with nine 
of his accomplices. According to de Diceto, 
his body was ſtolen away and buried, and his followers 
pretended that miracles were wrought at his grave; but 
being ſet at the place, and thoſe that came thither 
beaten for their pains, the cheat was 


le quickly left off their devotions 


been hid there for many ages, the king pre- 
I found in a country of which he 


walls, let fly an arrow at him, which wounded him in the 
ſhoulder, cloſe to his neck. The wound was not in 


of Limofin was held of the duchy of Guienne. 
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inſcribed in golden letters, the fix 
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pope, now to be ſeen 
tion of Public Acts. But whatever may 
motive, he changed his opinion. 
to be interred + at Fontevrault, at the 

his father, to teſtify his ſorrow for the many 
he had created him during his liſe. Hi 
be carried to Rouen, as a teſtimony of his affection for 
the Normans. But his bow 
into Poictou, deſigning to ſhow b 
he had for the Poictevins, with whom he was 
He left behind him only a natural 
whom he bequeathed the lordſhip of 


Richard was a valiant prince 
of his courage was ſirnamed C 
having commended his valour, ſays Rapin, which 
voured ſomewhat of a brutiſh fierceneſs, in vai 
ſeek in him for ſome other virtue 


att 
5 11 


1 


- 


matter for panegyric. Thoſe that praiſe ham for his 


bounty and magnificence, do not conſider, that if 

was liberal and ſplendid, it was at 
ſubjects, from whom he extorted ſeveral large ſums 
unjuſtifiable means. But on the other hand, we 


him abundance of vices, and ſome. of the moſt cnor- 


mous. His rebellion againſt his own father i 
miſh one may juſtly caſt on his memory. We 
wiſe in this prince, ſays the ſame 2uthor, an 
love of money, which proved the cauſe of his 
pride, which made him look upon his equals wi 
—＋ Fe ſlaves. All 
ve wrote ry king's reign, agree, 
one day 
Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a man famous 
to oo] 7 fir tow habits, which w 
ned hi = fie ed lb 
2 eee he 
give to the Temp 
2 che hid no thee Be 
made. His eyes were blue, and { 
ED It 


up Nee 1 

during the whole courſe of his reign, which laſted near 
ten years, was v under 

He looked ths Aged ufd 
exceſhve taxes. Andy 


the people for theſe prodigious ſums, but a little 
for their king, which, 3 


ad moniſhed 
his zeal, to 


« Scribitur hoc tumulo, rex auree, laus tua, tota 
„ Aurea, materiæ conteniente nota. 

« Laus ing prome fort Sicult, Cyprics altera, Dromo 

AJTertia, Carava ta, fa cms Foppe- | 

« Suppreſſs Sicult, Cyprus — om 

« Merſus, Caravana capta, retenta Foppe.” 
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foundation - becauſe the Enpliſh made e of the c tioned whether John's pretenſions were well 

bow in the conqueſt af Inland, in the N of Her II. and boked upon themſelves as the j grou 

and it was very unkkody they fm have did =, a 
in the few years that had ner paid over. « 
Richard was the fut K of Engiani, who camed 


In 4 
unagining 4 civil war was unavoidable, they 0 
began un fortify their caſtles, and make preparations to | 


as mig be determined to oppoſe him. To prevent 
tis, they called at Northampton an afſembly-general, 
where they exerted their utmoſt endeavours to gain ſuch 


promated, in John's name, that he would fully re- 
rights and privileges of the nobles and peo- | 


joined 
obſtnate, produced the effect they expected. 
unanmoutly engaged themſelves to ſwear al- 
by that means the whole kingdom 
in bis favour before his arrival. An em- 
OTWITHSTANDING by the will of Rickard, ich was fent at this time from the king of Scot- 
his brother Jabm was made her w all bes doon- 
nions, yet his nght was not, by that feriemen, rendered 
inconteſtable. How abnahme focver 2 prince may have 
been in his lifke-rume, after has decreaſe hs jſt wall z but 
licle regarded, une = be fapporid by free. In the 
affair of the noble- anbhermance Richard had k by ba 
deccaſe, two quemes affered, whack were nor cafy 1 be 
decided. The faſt was, whether, according 1m law, 
Arthur, duke of Bretzznc, as repeciemmng Geoffrey hs 
father, elder brother to Jobn, had 2s goad ar better f where he was detained by two important affairs. The 
tice than John his wack, who was one degree nearer. | fir was 2 negotiation he had begun with Robert of 
In the ſecond query, = was required = know, whether Turm, who had the cuſtody of Richard's treaſure in 
in caſe the laws favoured the Richard had Þ the caſtle of Chinon, of which he was willing to ſee the 
wer to diſpoſe of his dm by 2 will contrary wo ff ir betace be came to England. He was at length fo 
the laws and cuſtoms. But Jahn. who bad inch rue as to gain that officer, who put into his hands 
tion to conteſt the matter wath 2my prince, looked the money ke had in his keeping; and ſurrendered to 
ht indi 7 ham tbe to important cities of Saumur and Chinon, of 
expedition would be a more effetiual mcans to gam bis f which he was governor. The other affair which kept 
point than à decifion, which maght be mo bs diſadvan- Jan beyond fea, was to get himſelf owned for ſovereign 
tigt. He had with ham beyond fea, two men, who by the provinces which the Engliſh held in France: 
ſcemed to him proper mftruments for bs defigns, by though wm England every thing went according to his 
reaſon of their great anncreſt n Empland. The fit was f wiſh, it was not fo in France, where young Arthur his 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Camerbury, the oder Wilkam J nepbew created him a great deal of uneaſineſs. Beſides 
Marſhal, who was afterwands carl of Pembroke. Theic f hi namural right to theſe provinces, it was thought the 
two lords being devared m hes fermce, promaticd f bg of France would aſſiſt him with all his forces to get 
to uſe all their credit an ha bein. Nat w Joie nme, Þ the paiſefion of them: and indeed, nothing could be 
which to hum was fo precious, be dried them in- more for that prince, than to promote the 
mediately zo England, eng them to act in concert wreiting of them from the Engliſh monarchy. More- 
with the queen his mother, and the chief puſtzczary, who f over, every ane ſeemed inclined to favour Arthur. The 
had been for fome time in has marrcfts. The four per- gowermar of Angers had already delivered up that place 
t kom, and all the lords of Poictou, Touraine, Maine, 
and Amou, had refolved to own him for ſovereign : ſo 
that Jom was, 2s it were, excluded from a great part of 
has brocher's mheritance. But having Richard's trea- 
fore wm his hands, he took care to ſecure the principal 
Nommam lords. He alſo levied an army, and laid ſiege 
tw Mans, which had ſided with the duke of Bretagne. 
Thus place having made no long reſiſtance, he believed 
t neceffary to finke a terror into the Normans, by an 
inftznce of ſcverity which might make them dread de- 
ching 2ganft him. With this view it was, that he 
ordered the walls of Mans to be razed, and the chief 
burzhers made priſoners. Theſe rigorous proceedings 
had the defired effect; and John — after went to 
Rouem, where he was crowned duke of Normandy by 
the archbiſhop of that city, who had been inſtrumental 
i diipafing the people's minds to favour him. 
It not being politic to attempt the reduction of the 
| other L in France, before he had taken poſſeſ- 
Theſe two ſteps being made, the biſkops and ky barons | fin of the crown of England, he determined to come to 
were ſummoned to rake the fame cath - but they were | England ; and being arrived at London the agth of May, 
not fo eaſily dealt with. Beis, ſeveral of them qucſ- 1199, he caufed himfelf to be crowned in Weſtminſter- 
No. XIV. | - 4 Abbey 
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Before crremony began, I her a meeting at Tours, where ſhe had delivered the 
— 5 duke into his hands. At the fame time ſhe —— 
poſſeſſion of the principal places of Bretagne, Touraine, 
Poictou, Anjou and Maine, to hold them in the name 
of Arthur. This greatly pleaſed Philip, who deſired 
the recovery of the provinces which the iſh were 
poſſeſſed of in France. He had even waged ſeveral wars 
m order to compaſs his ends, though with little ſucceſß. 
It is no wonder therefore, if he did not fail to lay hold 
io favourable an opportunity. Under pretence of acting 


| Angiers ; from whence 


departure 
iettle has affairs beyond fea. Upon his arrival at Rouen, 
he drew an army together of Englifh and Normans, 
T which was quickly reinforced with the troops that the 
lords of his party brought from the other provinces. 
Thas great armament ſurprized Philip; g un- 
wing to run any hazard, he appeared deſirous of put- 
ung an end to their differences by way of negociation; 
and to that end demanded a truce for days. In- 
ſtead of making the beſt of his advautages, John ſuf- 


king of France to deſiſt from his projects; 
but before the truce was expired, the two monarchs had 
an interview between Butivant and Gaillon, in order to 
accommodate matters. Philip talked haughtily, 
and demanded all the Norman-Vexin for himſelf, and 
Paxttou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine for Arthur; for 
wich provinces he had already received that prince's 
homage. This demand, ſo oppoſite to John's deſigns, 
having broke off the conference, and- cauſed all hopes 
of peace to vaniſh, hoſtilities commenced on both fides. 
ih Joanna, counteſs of Thoulouſe, and queen dowager 
and the barons of bis own realm. The firſt firipped him ff of Sicily, ſiſter of king John, died in the beginning c# 
of almoſt all the -provinces which his predecefiors had f this war at Rouen, whüther ſhe went to pay a viſit to the 
held in France. The fecond wrefted from him che king her brother. She was buried at Fontevrault, in a 
crown of England; and if he reftorcd u m ham afzer- f very ſplendid manner, near the kings Henry and 
wards, it was upon the terms of a ſhameful homage. In | Richard, her father and brother. | 

1 5 i - During the time that John was taken-up with the ce- 
remoay of his ſiſter's funeral, Philip was in Bretagne, 
where he made himſelf maſter of ſome places which had 
revolted againſt the duke, and took the part of John. 
Among theſe places was the caſtle of Balun, which 
Phalip ordered to be demoliſhed as ſoon as it was in his 
power. This proceedure having given offence to Wil- 
Em de la Roche, governor of the young duke, he com- 
pkaned of it as a breach of the treaty he had made with 
Phikp, in the name of his pupil: whereupon Philip 


king of France, pope Ismocene III. 


Hubert looked AS a 

chancellor, which the king conierred wpon ham ; though hi 
many were of opinion, that his accepting K was 2 ditpa- That it was not to be expected that 
ragement to his eccleſiaſtical dgniry. Indeed, they had f © the confideranic: of the duke of Bretagne's intereſt 
ſeen chancellors made archbiſhop of ; for | © ſhould hinder him from conſulting his own.” At the 
inſtance, Thomas Becker; but thas 2s the firft mac that fame ume, without giving the ee 
an archbiſhop had been inveſted with the chanceliorſhup. $ asfaction, he marched on and laid ſiege to Lavardin. 
But upon king John's approaching at the head of a nu- 
merous army, he thought fit torenre into Maine. For 
the fame reaſon, he found himſelf obliged to quit that 
province, and ſhelter himſelf in his own territories. In 


———— — but did mor thank proper to 
ive him a denial at fuch a under. To cumcare 
out of this difficulty, he choſe by a folt anfwer 


Phulip had no other view, than to make :'& of his young 
mean rut rides. Mgab bac, 5 on — 
to ſatisfy him with a general promiſe, when has ungen | thought it hi 288 to endeavour to blaſt his deſigns. 
affairs in France ſhould permit ham to exact into 2 acgo- , Accordingly, he carried off Conſtance and Arthur from 
ciation with him. £2: the court of Philip, and brought them to king John, 

Conſtance, mother f Arthur, kad percereed by John's | after he had reconciled them to him. This might have 
_ proceedings, that he deſigned wo Dire all the pro- | proved fatal to the king of France, if he had not reco- 
vinces which Henry IL and Richard been poſicfied | vered his loſs, which he looked upon as very neceſſary 
af in France. - But as the found it nor an ber power to | ſerve for a maſk to cover his ambition. There were 
withſtand bim, ſhe had men 2 rcfolmon m pur the | ſome in the court of king John, who bribed by Philip, 
duke her fon under the ef the king of France. out of affection to the young duke, gave Conſtance 
Wich this view ſhe had defwed that monarch to give to underttand, that her own and her ſon's life were in 


e 
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enemy. The a of Guienne was fo conſiderable, 
hat John inimediately —— echer dofigns on 
take poſſeſſion. 3b. | 

In the year 1200, the cardinal of Capua intimated to 
John the. inclination of Philip to make peace ; and after 
a ſhort truce, which gave them an — _ 
into 2 negociation, a Peace was concluded e — 
ation of chat cardinal, who was alſo the pope's legate, 

theſe conditions: 

That Philip ſhould give no aſſiſtance to the duke 
« of Bretagne, but ſhould ſuffer John to take poſſeſñon 
« of Poictou, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, without 
« moleſtation. | 

« That he ſhould reſtore to John the earldom of 
« Eyreux, Berry, Auvergne, and all in general that he 
« had taken from the Engliſh fince Richard's death. 

« That immediately after the reſtitution of Berry and 
« Auvergne, John ſhould yield up theſe two provinces, 
« for a certain time, to prince Lewis, ſon of Philip, 
e and pay him twenty thouſand marks of ſilver for the 
* dowry of Blanche of Caſtile his niece*, when that 
© prince was to , | | 

« That 1n caſc Toln died without iſſue, he ſhould 
leave theſe two provinces to Lewis. . 

cc That John ſhould not aſſiſt, directly, nor indirectly, 
* the emperor Otho his nephew, who was at war with 
& France.” 1 , 

This treaty, as may be readily imagined, did not turn 
to the advantage of the duke of Bretagne. The young 
prince finding he was too weak to ſtand againſt the king 

is uncle, without the aſſiſtance of France, quickly loſt 
all the provinces that had declared for him. He ſaw 
himſelf even obliged to do homage for Bretagne to king 
John, as his predeceſſors had always done to the dukes 
of Normandy. But notwithſtanding the king of France 
had thus deſerted him, he choſe rather to ſtay with him, 
than to truſt himſelf with an uncle, of whom he had en- 
tertained a ſuſpicion, which could not be entirely eraſed 
from his memory. On the concluſion of the peace, 

Eleanor ſet forward for Spain to fetch Blanche of 
ile her grand-daughter, who "me ;- be MO. to 
prince Lewis. As kingdom rance was then 
under an interdict, 2 conducted the young princeſs to 
Rouen, where the nuptials were ſolemnized. All the 
articles of the treaty being executed except the delivery 
of Berry and Auvergne, which was to be done to the 
prince of France, John faithfully performed his engage- 
ment. Thus the two courts parted, in all appearance, 
in perfe&t unity. | ; 

The emperor, offended at the peace which was con- 
cluded without conſulting him, ſent ambaſſadors to the 
king his uncle, to upbraid him with it; and at the ſame 
time he demanded ſome jewels, which Richard had left 
him in his will. But as John ſtood no longer in need of 
his afſiſtance, he did not care to give him that ſatisfac- 
tion he required. If John faithfully executed his 
of the treaty, Philip was no leſs punctual to p 
eee 
concern, the progreſs the king of England; who, 
taking the n of Arthur's weakneſs, diſpoſſeſſed 
him of all the provinces which had been given him. Bre- 
tagne alone, to which John could lay no claim, remained 

bs 1 


18 HN. 


* She was daughter of Alphonſus VIII. and Eleanor, daughter of Henry IL 
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conqueſts, he became greatly enamoured of Iſabella of 
Angouleme, one of the beauties in her time. She 
had been contrafted to Hugh, earl of Marche: but be- 
ing then too young, the 
mated. Several obſtacles had afterwards intervencd, 
which prevented the accompliſhment of the affair, 
though the contract ſtill remained in force. John's vio- 
lent paſſion for this lady tam to ſeck all ima- 
ginable means to poſſcſs her. But his ends could not 
be attained without very great difficulty. He had no 
leſs than two i to break through at once; 
namely, his own with Aviſa of Glouceſter, who, during 
the ſeveral years they kad been „ had never 
given him any occaſion tu complain, and that of Iſabella 
with the earl of Marche. However, his new love hay- 
ing made him call to mind, that Aviſa was related to 
canons, and that the archbiſhop 
teſted againſt his marriage, he 
annul it. Whatever may have byen the pope's motive, 
he appointed the archbiſhop ci Bourdeaux and two other 
biſhops, judges in the caſe. After a ſlender examina- 
tion, the commiſſioners declared ohn's marriage with 
Ayia null and void; which done, the king demanded 
Iſabella of the carl of Angouleme her father, who gave 
her to ham, without making the leaft conſcience of 
breaking r a crown for his 
- Aruttle after the king's marriage, Conſtance 
of Bretagne, 8 Ralph, earl of 
Cheſter, having loſt her ſecond huſband, or as ſome 
lay, voluntarily quitted him, eſpouſed for her third huſ- 
band Guy de Thouars. She died in 1201, having lived 
about a year with her new ſpouſe. By this third mar- 
riage ſhe left a called Alice, who was ducheſs 
eee 
i happy in having obtained, by a 
moderate ſum, the reſignation of — Feng nada the 
the provinces in France, which his anceſtors were for- 
merly ſciſed of. But the Engliſh looked upon the treaty 
as ſo diſhonourable, that they could not forbear mur- 
muring at it. They began to think their king a coward, 
who purchaſed a peace, at a time when all things ſeemed 
to promiſe ham good ſucceſs in the war. Theſe mur- 
murings gave him but little uncafinefs. He imagined 
he had done enough in depriving the duke his nephew 
of the protection of France, and reducing him to Bre- 
tagne alone, of which alſo he thought he ſhould one 
time diſpoſſeſs him. Having ſettled his affairs in France, 


and ſecured his new acquiſitions, he returned to Eng- 
convened an aſſembly 


land, where ſhortly after, havi 
or parhament, he demanded a ſubſidy of three ſhillin 
upon every hyde of land, for the payment of the rho. 
of Blanche of Caſtile his niece, according to his agree- 
ment with Philip. His demand met at firſt with great 
oppoſition. People could not underſtand what buſineſs 
the Engliſh had to pay the dowry of a Spaniſh princeſs, 
in order to her to a French prince. Nevertheleſs, 
as it was the firſt ſubſidy he had demanded, they did not 
think proper to deny him ; though it was with great re- 
luctance that they were brought to a compliance. Geof- 
frey, his natural brother, who was archbiſhop of York, 
made light of the conſent of the ſtates for this tax, and 
forbad the collectors to levy it within his dioceſe. John 
had no ſuſpicion that this prelate would give him any un- 
eaſineſs by his oppoſition, after the ſignal ſervice he had 
done him, during Richard's abſence, in delivering him 
out of priſon, and openly eſpouſing his cauſe againſt 
But notwithſtanding the reaſon he had to 
pleaſed with him, yet he was willing to keep up 
the appearance of fnendſhip; and to that end, he re- 
quired him to attend him in France, imagining that by 
his abſence this affair would drop of itſelf. The arch- 
biſhop refuſed to comply with his orders, ans ty. that 
means furniſhed the king with a pretence to ſeize his 
temporalities. This was not capable of 
humbling his haughty ſpirit. He excommunicated the 
ſheriff of the county of York, with all his officers 8 
ploye 


marriage had not been confum- * 
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163 | 
ployed in levying the tax, laid his whole dioceſe 
under an merit becauſe B ople were not forward 
to aſſiſt him. He flattered himſelf that the-whole king- 
dom would be ready to declare in his favour z but when 
he perceived that no body ſtirred, and that he gvas left 
4 he ſought the e — to 
the king. The preſent juncture pro vourable to 
his deſign; und fokn'belng upon the point of cauſing 
| himſelf to be crowned, with his new queen, 
thought it unbecoming, at ſuch a ſeaſon, to refuſe the 
pardon his brother ſo earneſtly requeſted. Immediately 
after the king's coronation, Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, 
died at London a faint. 
The king of Scotland ſince the death of Richard, be- 
e very | nate for the reſtitution of the- two 
counties, to which he laid claim. He had been often 
amuſed with general promiſes; but no ſatisfaction being 
Sen he openly threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 
rce of arms; whereupon John could no longer put off 
that affair, which began to make him uncaſy: but, in- 
of treating by ambaſſadors, he converſed with 
Wilham in perſon. To that he de ſired him to 
come to Lincoln, where he went himſelf to meet him. 
Before they entered upon the affair, John required, that 
in the firſt place William ſhould do him homage. Lo 
which William having . conſented, the ceremony was 
performed on 4 hill * without the city, in the preſence 
of the archbifhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered the 
oath to the vaſfal-king ; but it is not known for what 
territories William did this The homage be- 
ing done, the king of Scotland would have moved his 


affair, but the king had the addreſs to put it off till an- 
other time, on pretence he could do nothing without the 
conſent of the ſtates. He even 
fwear, that he would not marry 
a 


obliged Wilham to 
his daughter without his 
robation. Whilſt theſe two monarchs were at Lin- 
, the body of Hugh, the late biſhop of that city, 
being removed thither from London, they both went 
out to meet it, and for ſome time bore the coffin on 
their ſhoulders. It was here likewiſe that the Ciſter- 
cians, who had refuſed to pay the late tax, ſent to the 
king twelve abbots, who falling proſtrate at his feet, 
humbly implored his-mercy. The king, ſtruck with the 
ſight, fell on his knees and aſked their bleſſing, promiſ- 
ing them to found an abbey for their order. Some time 
after he performed his pramiſe, and built the abbey of 
Bowley, which ſome call Beaulieu, in Hampſhire, which 
he endowed with the privilege of fanftuary; and with 
large revenues. ſp 

The ſee of Lincoln becoming vacant, the king, ac- 
cording to the uſage of his anceſtors, recommended a 
perſon to the canons of that church, Bur although the 
prince's nomination had till then been greatly regarded, 
this was rejected in a contemptuous and inſulting man- 
ner. Pope Innocent III. having reſolved to prevent 
princes from having any hand in the elections of biſhops 
and abbots, had taken meaſures beforehand to get the 
| king's nomination rejected. For thys reaſon, no doubt, it 
was, that finding themſelves ſecure of the pope's pro- 
tection, the canons ſhowed ſo little regard for their ſo- 
vereign. Some time after, John received a freſh mor- 
tification ; Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
been a zealous ſtickler for him, grew cool, when the bu- 
fineſs in hand was the mai 


maintaining the rights of the 


clergy, and the privileges of his ſee. Hitherto there 


had been no ſynod held in England without the king's F 


tcence. This deference they thought might be pai 
the king without any injury £4 fs Sore or 3 
but Innocent III. had formed the project of depriving 
princes of every thing that looked hke juriſdiction over 
w_ _ : Hubert informed of this defign, and di- 
y the pope, began at firſt to diſregard the $ 
commands; and not only convened ae 
ing his leave, buteven held it notwithſtanding the king's 
politive prohibition by his chief juſticiary. Hubert, 
Hot content with having thus flighted the orders of his 
' Govereign, entleav „ in 1201, to equal him in ſome 
meaſure, and even to ſurpaſs him in magnificence. 


=  * Since called-Bore HIL u Situated on the border of Leiceſterſhire. 
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ver up their caſtles as pledges 
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LE 


„ had given the barons cauſe of diſguſt. 
taken their oaths of allegiance ro him, it was 
condition, that he would reitore the priviteges of 
people ; but in vain had they expected 
ot his promiſe, ſince he had cleared his 
On 


uſurping an arbitrary 


a deſign againſt their liberties. They had al. 
been aiſplcated at the fubſidy which he had er. 
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grees they took meaſures to prevent greater evils, which 
they believed hung over their heads ; they began to hold 
private conferences, wherein they agreed to ſtand by one 
another, in caſe any one of them thould be oppreſſed. 
At thoſe conferences it was reſolved, to embrace the 
firſt opportunity that offered, to let the king ſee that 
they were fully bent not to ſubrmit to an abſolute power. 
An opportunity preſented ſooner than they had expected. 
The Poictevins having revolted, the king deſigned to 
go in perſon againſt them; and to that end ſummoned 
all the immediate tenants of the crown to meet him at 
Portſmouth, in order to attend him into France. The 
barons looking upon this as a favourable juncture, aſſem- 
bled themſcives at Leiceſter on ſome futile pretence ; 
and a few days after they ſent this meſſage to the king, 
«© That before they went over with him, chey inſiſted 
te that he ſhould reſtgre them to their priviteges, pur- 
*« ſuant to his promiſe before his coronation.” John 
being of an impetuous temper, refuſed to hearken to 
their > though ſeveral of his miniſters perſuaded 
him to give ſome ſatisſaction to the barons, or at leaſt 
to put them off with good words till the heat of their 
reſentment was ſomewhat abated ; but he would not 
follow their wholeſome advice. He was fo provoked 
at the infolence of the barons, that without confidering - 
he was going to draw on himſelf their hatred by his vio- 
lent meafures, he ſummoned them to appear and deli- 
of their fidelity. At the 
ſame time he marched at the head of ſome troops againſt 
Beauvoir [Belvoir] Caſtle t, which he became maſter of 
in a few days. This p having terrified the 
barons, who had not yet taken any meaſures for their 
defence, they ſubmitted to the king ; and having put 
their children into his hands as hoftages, they went to 
Portſmouth ; where John, for ſome unknown reaſons, 
with the barons attendance, upon their paying 
him two marks of filver for every knight's fee. In the 
mean time, he ſent the earl of Pembroke with ſome 
ps into N , whither he followed hlm in per- 
ſon, as ſoon as he he might do it with fafety. 
Upon. his arrival at Rouen, Philip deſired a parley with 
him, in which he gave him ſuch marks of eſteem and 
friendſhip, chat a prince of er jon than 
John, would have deceived. Art this interview 


n their former treaty, and ſevetal great 
were reciprocally made ſureties, who bound them- 
F in caſe of a rupture 

Before they parted, the two 
monarchs 


between the two kings. 


narchs agreed to- contribute the fortieth part of their 
eo holy war ; and exhorted the wealthieſt 
of their ſubjects to follow their examples. Philip, not 
content with — ohn in an extraordinary manner, 


deſired the favour of his company for ſome days at Paris, 
where he lodged him in his own palace. In ſhort, he 


omitted nothing that he thought might tend to convince 
him that his affection for him was real. But this ſcem- 
ing friendſhip was only ſhown, that Philip might the 
more cafily draw him into a ſnare; and the king of 
France, with a view to get poſſeſſion of the French pro- 
vinces which were in ſubye&ion to John, made uſe of 
Hugh, earl of Dr REES Proper inſtrument to begin 
to bring matters to the point he deſired. This earl could 
not, without extreme concern, ſee king John in poſſeſſion 
ol a lady, which had been deſigned for himſelf. To this 
was added a-deep reſentment of the injury he had re- 
ceived. | Theſe things gave room to ume, that he 
would cagerly embrace any opportunity of taking re- 
Philip having formed a project upon the diſpo- 
ſition the earl of Marche was in, ſpared no pains to ſpi- 
rit him up to revolt, aſſuring him of a powerful aſſiſtance. 
The earl finding himſelf ſure of the protection of France, 
began by ſecret cabals to corrupt the Poictevins. He 
ſucceeded ſo well, that in a ſhort time they were ready 
to revolt againſt king John, for whom they had no re- 
gard. Hereupon Hugh applied to the young duke of 
Bretagne, who told him that the time was come, wherein 
he might with eaſe wreſt from the hands of his uncle the 
provinces he had ſeized. Arthur being informed by the 
carl, that the king of France had engaged to ſupport 
him, was of opinion that he ought not to let = ſo fa- 
yourable an opportunity. The Bretagnes, his ſubjects, 
readily joined in the conſpiracy. They imagined that 
Arthur's name was a good omen of his — grandeur ; 
and for no other reaſon they believed, 3 would 
gain as a reputation in the world as famous 
Tuch, whoſe name he bore. Thus the love, jealouſy, 
and reſentment of the earl of Marche, the ambition o 
Arthur, and the avarice of Philip, concurred together to 
king John's ruin. - 11 he 
In the mean while, 1202, he ſpent his time in mirth 
and feaſting with his new queen, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of the danger that hung over his head. He was 
rouzed from his ſupineneſs by the haughty treatment he 
met with from Philip, at a ſecond interview between 
them near Gaillon. The French monarch demanded 
for Arthur all the provinces that John held in France, 
with fome reaſonable ſatisfaction for the earl of Marche; 
and in caſe of refuſal, he ſummoned him to appear be- 
fore the court of peers, and to abide by their judgement. 
But John, not thinking his affairs were in ſo bad a ſitua- 
r ſuch hard 
terms, he refuſed to comply with Philip's 
diſdained his citation. This refuſal furniſhed the king of 
France with a pretence to invade Normandy, where he 
took ſeveral places before John could be in readineſs 
to oppoſe him. Towards the middle of autumn, Philip, 
ſatisfied with his firſt campaign, returned to Paris, where 
he celebrated the nuptials of Mary his eldeſt daughter 
with Arthur ; and ＋ * days aſter Arthur departed, at- 
tended with two hundred horſemen, to take upon him 
the command of the revolted Poictevins. When he 
had arrived near Poictou, he received information, that 
ueen Eleanor his grand-mother was in Mirabel with a 
w attendants ; upon which, reſolving to ſurprize that 
place, he marched directly thither, and ſoon became 
maſter of the town ; but it was otherwiſe with the caſtle, 
to which the queen had retired. The reſiſtance he met 
with there having made him ſenſible, that he ſhould 
hardly be able to compaſs his ends with ſo fmall a num- 
ber of troops, he called in the earl of Marche to his aſ- 
fiſtance, who ran to the expedition, as to certain victory. 
Their career, however, was ſoon oped ; for king John, 
ho had received intelligence of the dangerous ſitua- 
tion of the queen his mother, by forced marckes went 
to her relief. By his expedition he came near his ene- 
Re they had made any great progreſs in the 
0. XV. | | | 


* She was called the beauty of Bretagne. Moſt of the nobility of Poi ctou and Anjou were made priſoners in this batye, VI. Paris. 


mands, and 
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lege. However, it was in their power to retreat; but 
the animoſity of the two leaders againſt John, made them 
reſolve to give him battle. The ſucceſs anſwered not 
their expectations; for upon the firſt onſet, John put 
the Poictevin troops to the rout, and drove them back 


confounded 

earl of Marche being taken priſoners, that he raiſed the 
ſiege of Arches, which he had begun ſome days before, 
and returned to Paris. | 

John was impatient to ſee. the duke his nephew, in 
order to endeavour to perſuade him to renounce the 
protection of France; and with this view he went back 
to Normandy, not doubting but by the ſituation Arthur 
was in, he would gladly embrace the opportunity of be- 
ing reconciled to hum. Upon his arrival at Falaiſe, he 
cauſed him to be brought before him, and in a very 
kind and obliging manner, tried in vain to perſuade him 
to relinquiſh the protection of the king of France: but 
the young prince was not well inſtructed in the maxims 
of politics, the chief of which is diflimulation, and there- 
fore he could not conceal his ſentiments. Inſtead of ac- 
cepung the king's offers, he upbraided him with uſurp- 
ing the crown of as well as the provinces in 


France. Without conſidering that he lay at his mercy, 


he was fo tranſported with paſſion as to threaten him, 
* That to the laſt moment of his life, he would never 
e ceaſe ſeeking occaſion to be revenged.” After ſo 
plain a declaration of his mind, John ordered him to be 
conducted to Rouen, and ſhut up in the new Tower, 


under the care of Robert de Vipont; and a few days 


ter the young prince ſuddenly diſappeared, without its 
bemg ever certainly known what became of him. The 
King's friends reported, that Arthur endeavouring to 


make his eſcape out of priſon, was drowned in the river 


Seine. But very few gave credit to this report; on the 
contrary, it was the opinion, that the prince was 
murdered by the orders of the king his uncle. There 
are even ſome hiſtorians who have given us the particu- 


lars of his death. Nevertheleſs, whatever may have been 


the cauſe of this prince's death, it is certain John never 
cleared himſelf from its imputation to his charge. There 
was ſo much the more reaſon to belle ve him guilty, as 
he made no inquiry concerning it, with a view to bring 
the perpetrators of the hornd deed to juſtice. | 
The ſame year, according to Mat. Paris, the pope 


demanded a forneth part of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues 


in England, towards the charge of the holy war. 

On the death of Arthur, John returned into England, 
and cauſed himſelf to be crowned a fourth time, after 
which he went again to Normandy. He found that the 
report of the duke of Bretagne's murder was every where 
ſpread, with ſuch circumſtances as much blackened his 
reputation and honour; and yet he was backward ih 
examining into the manner of the prince's death ; for 
which reaſon every body was convinced, that the king 
himſelf was the author of that barbarous act. The Bre- 

more eſpecially complained of the tragical death 

their ſovereign. They maintained, that if John did 
not ſlay him with his own hand, it was at leaſt evident, 
that his murder could not have been effected without his 
conſent, or even his orders. The king of France, ever 
ready to ſeize the leaſt opportunity, exaſperated them as 
much as poſſible by the means of his emiſſaries, who 
intimated to them, that in caſe they applied to Philip as 
John's ſovereign lord, he would do them ample juſtice. 
This was e enough to the Bretagnes, who 
burned with deſire to revenge the death of their duke. 
Guy de Thouars, huſband to the deceaſed ducheſs, and 
guardian of Alice his ng aſſembled the nobility of 
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4.4 


Bretagne at Vannes upon 


Engliſh barons who attended the king L 
earneſtly er oa to exert himſelf. But he 


„ within the ſei 


_ 


this occaſion.. At this meet- 
ing it was unanimouſly reſolved to make application to 
the King of France for juſtice ;- and le to this re- 
ſolution, the biſhop of Rennes, and another lord, were 
commiſſioned to carry their complaints to Philip, who 
gave them a fayourable anſwer. He appeared more in- 
cenſed againſt John than the Bretagnes themſelves, and 


openly declared that neither honour, nor juſtice, nor 


conſcience, would ſuffer him to let ſuch a parricide go 
unpuniſhed. To let them ſee that he was in earneſt, he 
demanded juſtice of the court of peers, before whom he 
diſplayed the barbarity of the murder committed on the 
body of the duke of Bretagne, in a held of the 
crown of France, of which the king of England his 
vaſlal was accuſed. The court ordered John to appear 
before them, and anſwer to the crime laid to his charge. 
Upon the receipt of the ſummons, John diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Philip, to repreſent to him, that their 
maſter could not come to France without a fſate-con- 
duct; to which the king anſwered, © He may come in 
© peace. But when the ambaſſadors demanded a ſafe- 
conduct for his returning, he roundly told them, That 
e depended on the ſentence which ſhould be paſted up- 
% on him.” Then the ambaſſadors remonſtrated, that 
their maſter was not only duke of Normandy, but alſo 
king of England; and although he himſelf ſhould think 
fir ro expoſe his perſon to ſo manifeſt a hazard, the barons 
of the realm would never conſent to it:“ What is that 
« tome?” replied Philip, © Is not the duke of Nor- 
« mandy my vaſſal? If he has thought fit to acquire a 
« higher title, ought-1, upon that account, to loſe my 
*. right of ſovereignty ?” The ambaſſadors plainly per- 
ceiving that Philip was reſolved to puſh on the affair, 
retired without making any anſwer, and returned with 
all fpeed to inform their maſter how the court of France 
ſtood affected. As ſoon as the time appointed in the 
ſummons was expired, Philip cauſed John to be con- 
demned for non- appearance, and ordered that all his 
dominions. in France ſhould be re- united to the crown. 


Philip endeavoured to put this ſentence in execution. 


It is remarkable, that in the ſentence “, there is not a 
word of the ſatisfaction due to the Bretagnes for the 
death of their ſovereign, though they were parties in 
the ſuit; and though Philip ſeemed to concern himſelf 
in the affair merely upon their account. He therefore 
began by invading Normandy in 1203, with a very 
powerful army; and as he met with but little oppofi- 
tion, he reduced the beſt part of Normandy to his obe- 
dienee. The progreſs of his arms was incapable of 
rouſing king John, who ſeeming inſenſible of his loſſes, 

ht of nothing but his diverſion 1, as if his affairs 
had been in the moſt proſperous condition. When news 
was carried him that Philip had taken any place, he only 
replied, © I will ſoon recover it again.” But without 
ſtirring from Rouen, or making the leaſt preparations, 


he gave his enemy time to ſecure his conqueſts, and to 


make new ones every day. It is eaſy to judge what 
difficulties Philip would have met with in his under- 
taking, if he had had a leſs ſlothful enemy to deal with, 
by the reſiſtance one ſingle place, called Caftle-Gaillard 
made, which coſt him a five months ſiege 1. The 
into Norms 


was deaf to their remonſtrances, they ned to 
nd, not being able to bear any longer the bei 
witneſſes of his 10 In the mean time, Php wk 
the advantage of his indolence, and daily gained ground. 
Not G what he obtained by his arms, he en- 


deavoured, by the means of his eniſſaries, to ſtir up in 
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P. Emili his Life. of Phil 


« elder brother's ſon, an  homager to che crowii of France, 
« judged a traitor,, ard as an to the crown of France, 


« to. toxfeir all his dominjons. which he held by bomage, and 
„ 2 
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| tence to this effect: 4 That John, duke of N „ being 
_ «-unmindfjul of his oath to Philip his lord, had mur his | 
he is 


the Scine ; . 


— 
king of England, 
to the crown of France, from wherc: 
wreſted; that by a voluntary ſubmiſſion, they would be 
{ure to preſerve their ancient privileges; whereas a re. 
ſiſtance, which could not but e ineffectual, wo 
infallibly deprive them of their hbert Notwihftand. 
ing John's lethargy, his preſence kept ſeveral of the 
principal cities of No 


there were no preparations making in England, moſt of 
them came in before the year was expired. I hu of aj 
Normandy, the city of Rouen only continued in obe- 
dience to the king of 

Upon king John's arrival in England, he 


his barons, the ſeventh. part 
he had not the fame cauſe of 


Huber thier of Canterbury, was his inftrument 
in the iciary ri 


granted him in hopes that the money wouid be expend- 
ed in regaining what he had juſt loft, But inſtead of 
acting according to the intention of the parkament, he 
laid it out in vam expences, being ſatisfied with ſending 
ambaſſadors to France, to endeavour to procure him 2 
1 7 Philip, puffed up with his good ſucceß, was 
o far from abating any thing of bis demands, that he 
further required, that the princeſs Eleanor, fifter of the 
late duke of Bretagne, ſhould be given in marriage to 
his ſecond ſon, with all the territories the Englim en- 
joyed in France. This demand was rejected with diſ- 
dain : for John, not only could never refoive to give 
his niece ſuch a dowry, but it woutd hzve been of very 
dangerous con e to him, to put into the hands of 
Phibp, 2 ſince the of the duke her 
brother, had the ſame claim as he to the crown of 


Soon after the of the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
Philip ſent one into England as his champion, who chal- 
lenged all thoſe that maintained the king his maſter was 
in the wrong, for what he had acted againſt John. The 
court of did not think fit to commit to the de- 
ciſion of a ſingie combat, the right it had to complain 


of the proceedings of the king of France. However, 


this valorous champion was acquainted, that as he was 
deſirous of fighting, a perſon ſhould be found wich whom 
he might try his ſtrength. John Curvy, cat of Ulſter, 
a- of a gigantic ſtature, and an approved intrepi- 
2 was at that time in confinement in the Tower, - 
was pitched on as a perſon to encounter 
French hector. — 5 being to cout, 


che king aſked him, whether he was willing to fight in 


defence of his cauſe ? · Not of thine,” anſwered the carl 


'boldly, < bur of that of the kingdom I wil fight to the 


3 — 


« that re-entry be made by force of arms.” Paulus Emil de 


vit. Phili 


+ M. Paris, p. 175, fays, be continutd at Caen, feafting 


day till noon. 
t It was built by king Richard on the rock of Andeli, on 
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4 of my blood . But whilſt he was teco- 
. which had been much impaired by 
2 long impri the French champion having heard 
talk of the prodigious force of his adverfary's arm, pri- 
vatcly withdrew into Spain, not daring to appear any 
more either in France or England. | 
Philip was — leaſt daunted 1 
: ion, but ſo to bring about, e - 
— what he was not able to do by the help of 
one. He therefore laid fiege to Rouen, the citizens 
whereof finding there was no likelihood of being relieved, 
ſurrendered upon condition they ſhould enjoy their an- 
cient privileges. But as Mezerai obſerves, . This pre- 
« caution proved as feeble againſt abſolute power, as 
« parchment againſt iron. A ſoon as Philip was 
maſter of Rouen, he ordered the walls to be demoliſhed. 
Thus all Normandy was reduced under the empire of 
Erance, and united again to that monarchy, after it had 
been ſevered from it for the ſpace of three hundred and 
ewenty years. It had been governed by twelve dukes 
of the Norman race; of whom king John was the laſt. 
Afﬀer the conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the 
reſt of the Engliſh provinces, which at length ſubmitted 
to the conqueror, after having waitcd in vain for -afliſt- 
ance from England. Of all that John's anceſtors had 
:oycd in France, nothing was left him but the duchy 
Ge which Philip did not think fit to attack. 
Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and mother of 
John, died this year in a very advanced age. She had 
the mortification before her death to behold the decay of 
the monarchy, to which ſhe had given fo great a luſtre 
by the provinces ſhe had annexed to it. ; 
The murmurs of the Engliſh at the loſs of their ter- 
ritorics in France, rouzed John from the lethargy he had 
been as it were buried in. When it was leaſt expected, 
he ſeemed reſolved to exert himſelf, in order to regain 
bach his reputation and the provinces Philip had taken 
tom him. The Poictevins, diſſatisfied with being un- 
der the dominion of the king of France, having deter- 
mined to revolt, ſent to John for ſuccours, in 1205. 
As he was perſuaded that the inhabitants of all the other 
provinces were in the fame mind, he thought he could 
Lever have @ — In this belief he ſum- 
moned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him with 
their troops at Portſmouth, where he had ordered his 
ficet to be ready. But juſt as he was going to embark, 
the 1 of Canterbury and earl of Pembroke 
threw at his feet, beſeeching him to deſiſt 
from this ition, which could not be attended with 
facceſs, They repreſented to him, . that neither in 
Poictou, nor in any other neighbouring province, he 
Was in jon of any one place to repair to in caſe of 
; thar Philip would wage war with too great an 
advantage, fince he was maſter of all the fortified towns; 
that it was himſelf to manifeſt danger to truſt 
the Porftevins, who had fo often deceived him, and 
cho, perhaps, pretended to invite him to their aſſiſtance, 
only that they might deliver him into the hands of his 
enemy. In ſhort, they told him, that in an enterprize 
of this nature, he fo viſibly hazarded his own life, with 
his and the nation's honour, that his faithful ſubjects 
could not look on with indifference, but muſt uſe their 
utmoſt endeavors to divert him from it. Theſe re- 


- 


| 


began to ſpeak in another tone, and threatened him fo, 
that he was conſtrained at laſt to hearken to their advice. 
Thus, akering his reſolution on a ſudden, he was con- 
tent with ſending <ome ſuccours to the Poictevins, under 
the command of the earl of Saliſbury, his natural bro- 


| 


ä 
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making no impreſſion upon his mind, they 


returned to London, but he 


the counſel of the earl and but inftcad of 


an opportunity to make him feel the effects of their rage. 

Soon after the loſs of the French provinces, the death 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury threw him imo freſh 
troubles. The election of the archbi had for ſome 
time been a continual ſubject of diſputes between the 
ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St. Auguſtin s. 


The former claimed a right to interpoſe in the ciection, 
as they had uſed to do feveral times. The monks main- 
tained, on the contrary, that this right to them 
* according to ancient cuſtom, and to the utmoſt 
of their power ke ſleſſion of it. Immediately after 
the death of Hor hay oe of them having combined 
together, and reſolved to elect by themiclvcs an arch- 
biſhop, to that purpoſe, meeting at midnight in the 
cathedral, they choſe Reginald their ſub-prior, in hopes 
to have afterwards credit enough to obtain the pope's 
confirmation. This 1 election was tranſacted 
with all poſſible ſecrecy. The ſub- prior had bound him- 
lelf, by oath, not to divulge the matter, till he himſeiſ 
had informed the pope of it: ſo that the reſt of the 
monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had been done. 
The electors, willing to compleat what they had begun, 
eontrived the means to have him ſent to Rome, on ſome 
errand or other, attended by ſome of their cabal. Bur 
he had not the power to keep the ſecret. The moment 
he came on the other ſide of the water, he took upon 
him the title of archbiſhop of Canterbury, 2nd the monks 
his companions had no more diſcretion than himſelf. 


The news being carried to the king, he imagined that 


the whole monaſtery had been in theic under- 
hand doings, and accordingly was ing to make 
the monks repent of their raſhneſs in clefting an arch- 


biſhop without his licence. But they cleared themſclves, 
and appeaſed his anger by their ſubmiſſion. The cla- 
mours of the monks, who had no hand in the intrigue, 
having made the electors ſenſible, that after the diſco- 
very of the ſecret it would be too difficult a tax to go 
through with their undertaking, choſe to deſiſt from tt. 
Then the whole ſociety being united in order to proceed 
to a new election, the king recommended to them John 
de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, who was unanimouſly 
choſen, placed in the archiepiſcopal chair, and inveſted 
with the temporalities. And the year following, four- 
teen monks were diſpatched to the pope, to inform him 
of what had paſſed, and to demand Jus confirmation of 
the new archbiſhop. At the ſame ume, the ſuffragan 
biſhops of Canterbury ſent a depuration alſo to Rome, 
to complain of the monks aſſuming the fole right of 
electing the archbiſhop, and to inform his holineſs of 
the reaſons they had to alledge againſt it. W hilſt the 
deputies were on the road, the king, whoſe courage was 
ſomewhat rouzed, led a conſiderable army into Poictou, 
and reduced to his obedience the greateſt part of that 
province. But he was ſo weak again, as to ſuffer hun- 


_ 


having aſked him why he looked 


could move it thence, 


round him ſo fiercely, he made anfwer, that in caſe be had 
miſſed his blow, he would have chopped of the heads of 21! 
that were preſent, that no man living might be witneſs of his 
ſhame. Rapin, ook v111. ſect. 1. 

+ The nobles and knights were put to vaſt expences fcr 
this expedition. | 


{cy 
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ſelf to be outwitted by Philip, who, finding himſelf un- 
prepared, demanded and obtained a truce for two years. 

During theſe tranſactions the ſub-prior of St. Auguſ- 
tin's arrived at Rome, and earrieſtly ſollicited the pope 
to confirm his election. But Innocent, having perceived 
that.this matter had not been regularly tranſacted, took 
ſome time to conſider of it. In the interim, the other 
deputies being arrived, gave him information of all par- 
 ticulars, and petitioned him to confirm the ſecond elec- 
tion. - On the other hand, the agents of the biſhops 
72 their complaints likewiſe againſt the monks, 
and ſhowed him the reaſons on which they built their 
right. To decide theſe differences, the pope ordered 


the * to come on a day appointed to Viterbo, 
where he deſigned to ſtay ſome time, Here it was, that 


in the preſence of the pope, theſe matters were debated 
with a great deal of warmth, though as to the firſt caſe, 
the reaſons of either were but little regarded. 
Innocent, who had before-hand reſolved what to do, 


voided both the elections, and ordered the deputies of 


the monks to proceed to a new one. At the ſame time 
he enjoined them to chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, 
an Engliſhman, who was then at his court. The 
monks, ſurprized at this unprecedented order, would at 
firſt have diſpenſed with obeying it. They alledged in 
their vindication, that they were not impowered by their 

„and beſides, the king's conſent was neceſ- 
ſary ; but the would not hearken to theſe reaſons. 
He told them, that as deputies, they were the repreſen- 


tatives of the whole monaſtery, and that the conſent of 


was not neceſlary in elections where he was pre- 
ſent himſelf. . Accordingly, without giving them time 


them, on pain of excommu- 
for their archbiſhop. 
The monks, terrified at the preſence aud threatenings of 
the , 1 — though with great reluctance, with 

2 There was but one who had the courage to 
ſtand out. This extraordinary election was immediately 
confirmed by the pope, who, with his own hands, con- 


ſecrated the elect. 

In the year 1267 John entirely loſt the affection of 
his ſubjects, by extorting from them, by violent me- 
the thirteenth of their moveables. It was 


to no purpoſe that clergy, as far as it concerned 
them, oppoſed it. Notwithſtanding their oppoſition, 
the act paſſed in parhament *, and the tax was levied as 


well upon the clergy as laity, though the former never 
gave their conſent, and the latter had been as it were 
compelled to grant it. This violence occafioned abun- 
dance of complaints and murmurings amongſt the 
- clergy, who al then had enjoyed the privilege of not 

being taxed without their conſent. However as it was 


conduct, and renderi people. 
The archbiſhop of York himſelf, natural brother o 

ing, a prelate of an impatient temper, excommuni- 
_ cated all thoſe that were employed in gathering the tax, 
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IJ communi concilio. Annals of Waverly. An. 1207. 
+ Remarkable indeed ! ſo much fo, that we cannot perſuade 
ourſelves to with-hold a copy of it from our numerous readers: 


Porz INNOCENT to Joan, King of EnGLAnD. 


rank. Although we are perſuaded that your Royal Excel- 
| lence has no want of ſuch things, yet we have thought proper to 
ſend you, as a mark of our good-will, four rings ſet with 
ſtones, We beg the favour you would conſider the myſteries 
intheir form, their matter, their number, and their 
colour, rather their value. Their roundneſs denotes 


eternity, which having neither beginning nor end, ought to 
i 8 5 4 
N temporal to things eternal. Ihe num- 

1 — ſignifies firmneſs of mind, which 
nor elevated by proſperity, 


J 


e. | tian virtues would be very advantageous to England for 
the 


ty, tice, to the end 
but always continues in the ſame ſtate. This is a on 
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and withdrew himſelf from the realm. Though the 
clergy's complaints were not without grounds, yet the 
king's friends looked upon them as impertinent. They 
affirmed that it was very ſtrange that the eccleſiaſtic: 
ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt the king in his neceſſity; they whg 
a little before had ſuffered, without the leaſt murmur 
that a legate ſhould exact of all the beneficed clergy 
large ſums for the pretended occaſions of the Holy See. 
If the money which the king received from this tax 
had been expended in the ſervice of the ſtate, it would 
have been ſome ſatisfaction to the nation, but they ſaw 
it vainly ſquandered away in the entertainment. of the 
emperor, who was come to pay a vilit to the king 
his uncle. His deſign was to perſuade him to break 
the truce he had made with France; but how urgem 
ſoever he might be, it was impoſſible to bring John to a 
and, to ſoften his demand in ſome meaſure, 
the king made him a preſent of five thouſand marks, 
which ſerved to defray the charges of his journey. 
Pope Innocent began now to be very uneaſy, left 
king John ſhould not be pleaſed with Langton's clec- 
tion, which had been extorted by manifeſt force, 
and an unprecedented encroachment ; but that our 
readers may not be unacquainted with the pope's rea- 
ſons for this encroachment, we ſhall acquaint them, that 
for ſome time after the converſion of the Engliſh, the 
popes choſe ſuch as were capable of well-governing the 
riſing church, and generally pitched upon Italians, be- 
e there were but few eccleſiaſtics in England qual. 
fied for that high ſtation. But ever ſince © 
Theodorus, who was the laſt ſent from Rome, the 
popes had never pretended to meddle with electing the 
archbiſhops without the conſent of the kings. They 
were ſatisfied with confirming the elections, and 
obliging the archbiſhops to go to Rome, and demand 
the pall. Since the Conqueſt, it had never 
that they had ſo much as nulled the election of an 
archbiſhop; and therefore to mollify the king, and in- 
duce him to paſs'over the more patiently his unwarrant- 
able election of the archbiſhop, Innocent wrote him a 
ow 8 7. 8 — 
t is difficult matter, ſays in, to at 
drift of this myſterious letter, Wiener it was only a 
witty conceit of the pope's, or whether his intent was 
to give the king to underſtand, that he would have 
need of all the virtues repreſented by the rings, in order 
to withſtand the attacks he was preparing againſt him. 
Be this as it will, for fear John ſhould miſtake his 
meaning, quickly after he ſent him a more intelligible 
brief, wherein he exhorted him to own cardinal Lang- 
ton for archbiſhop of Canterbury. He repreſented to 
him that he was a native of , cardinal of the 
Roman church, and learned in all the ſciences. More- 
over, he aſſured him, that his exemplary life and Chriſ- 


ſpiritual, as his prudence and political virtues would be 
or temporal concerns. However, as he did not intend 


to make Langton's election depend on the good pleaſure 


— 
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to which your's will not fail to arrive, when it ſhall be adorned 
with the- four cardinal virtues, juſtice, fortitude, prudence, 
and temperance. The firſt will be of ſervice 3 
ſentence, the ſecond in adverſity, the third in dubious 

and the fourth in proſperity. By the gold is ſignified wiſdom. 
For juſt as gold is the moſt precious of all metals, wiſdom is 
of all endowments the moſt excellent, as the pr 

in theſe words: * The ſpirit of wiſdom ſhall reſt upon him: 
and, indeed, there is nothing more requifite in a fſoverci 
Accordingly Solomon, that pacific king, only aſked of 
wiſdom, to enable him to well govern his people. The blue 
colour of the emerald denotes faith; the clearneſs of the ſap- 
phire, hope; the redneſs of the , Charity ; and the colour 
of the good- works: co which our Saviour faid, 
Let your light ſhine before men, that they may ſee your good 
works. In the emerald therefore you have what you are to 
believe, in the ſapphire what you are to hope, in the ruby 
what you are to love, and in the topaz what you are to prac- 
may proceed from virtue to virtue, till you 
come to the viſion of the God of Gods in Sion.” 4 
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of the king, nor deſign to ſubmit it to his examination; 
by another letter he ſent his commands to the monks of 
St. Auguſtin's and the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, 
to receive the cardinal as their metropolitan. 
Soon after John had been informed of what had been 
ed at Rome, he was nen, offended, and accuſed 
the monks of St. Auguſtin's of having deceived him, as 
well in the third as in the firſt election, and reſolved to 
be revenged of them. To that end he ſent two knights, 
Fulk de Cantelupe, and Henry de Cornehullen, wh 
entering the monaſtery with drawn ſwords, commanded 
the monks, in the king's name, to depart from the place 
immediately, unleſs they had a mind to have their mo- 
naſtery burnt about their ears, and likewiſe to depart the 
kingdom within three days. This threat fo terrified the 
monks, that without making the leaſt reply, they with- 
drew into Flanders to the abbey of St. Bertin, and ſome 
other neighbouring monaſteries. But this revenge not 
being capable of giving him all the fatisfaftion he re- 
mn he thought by vigorouſly exerting himſelf, he 
be able to bring the pope to revoke what he had 
done. In this belief he wrote Innocent a very ſharp 
letter, © wherein he upbraided him with the injury he 
« had done in nulling the canonical election of the biſhop 
« of Norwich, without having the leaſt pretence for it. 
« Moreover, he complained that he cauſed to be 
« elected by violence, and con to all manner -of 
« right, a perſon educated in France, and one who was 
« al r a ſtranger to him, and who had always 
cc a ſtrit correſpondence with his open enemies. 
« He added, that this incroachment was directly con- 


« trary to — $1653, Dpoghem of the crown, from which he 
« was reſolv 


« from the election of the biſhop of Norwich. After 
« which he roundly told him, that if the ſatisfaction he 
« demanded was denied him, he would break off all in- 
« tercourſe with Rome, the which was a thing of no 
'« {mall conſequence, ſince it was certain, that the holy 
« ſee received more money from than from any 
t other Chriſtian ſtate ; and for that reaſon, greater re- 
« pard ought to be paid the king of England than any 
« prince whatever. He concluded with letting him 
« know, that there were prelates enough in the — 
« qualified to govern the church, without being forced 
to have recourſe to the popes, if they took upon them 
to abuſe, in ſo bare-faced a manner, their authority.” 

It appears, however, that Innocent did not take this 
buſineſs in hand with a view to drop it on the king's bare 
expoſtulation. He returned a very civil and mild 'an- 
ſwer in appearance, though, in the main, it was more 
proper to irritate than appeaſe him. He begins with 
« blaming John for anſwering his humble and kind let- 
« ter 1n {o rough a manner, that he ſeemed rather to 
te deſign to affront him, than to require the reaſons of 
his conduct. He then proceeds to extol the merits 
« of cardinal Langton; he aſſures him, that he was a 
« prelate of a very great underſtanding, and profound 
« learning, and one that had long ſtudied at the univer- 
« ſity of Paris, where he had taken his degree of doctor 
« of divinity. He adds, that John was in the wrong to 
« complain, ſince the conſent of princes was not requi- 
« ſite at elections made in the preſence of the pope : 
« that, however, out of mere condeſcenſion, he had diſ- 
« patched two monks to inform him of it, who by con- 


"< trary winds had been detained at Boulogne. In ſhort, 


« after trying to prove that Langton's election was 
te agreeable to the canons, he repreſents to him that 
Henry II. his father, and Richard his brother, had 
« given np the right of nominating biſhops and abbots ; 
te and therefore, without interfering with elections, it was 
© his duty to receive, without any inquiry, the prelates 
« which the church ſhould judge capable of directing 
< the ſpiritual affairs of his kingdom. He concludes 
« with this notable threat, that ſubmiſſion to him would 
« be more fgr his advantage, than an obſtinate reſiſtance 
« againſt God and his church, in a cauſe for which the 
« blefled Thomas Becket had ſhed his blood.“ Theſe 
laſt words were terrible, for a prince whoſe father had 
No. XV. 
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never to recede, any more than he would 
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ſuffered ſo much ih a ſimilar caſe. Bur John, far fm 


being frightened, reſolved, on the contraty, to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours, and to run. all hazards in order to 
free his neck from the galling yoke of Rome. | 

The pope's letter was followed, in 1208, by an order 
to the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to go 


to the king, and perſuade him to ſubmit to the orders of 


the church, and, if they found him contumacious, to pur 


the kingdom under an interdict. The biſhops thus 
commiſſioned by the pope, were obliged to obey kim ; 
and therefore they acquainted the king with his holinefs's 
orders, and entreated him to avoid, by his ſubmiſſiom, a 
ſcandal which would fall no leſs on his ſubjects than on 
himſelf, But the king ſtill remained inflexible. He 
ſwore, by God's teeth, his uſual oath, that if the kine- 
dom was interdicted, he would immediately ſend all the 
eccleſiaſtics to ſeek their living at Rome, and put our 
the eyes, and cut off the ears and noſes of all the Roman 
prieſts which ſhould be found in his dominions. Hav- 
ing told the prieſts his intention, he commanded the 
three prelates to depart from his preſence. His paſſion, 
which was already but too violent. was increaſed 
by the inſolence of Simon „brother of the car- 
dinal, who importuned him in an inſulting manner to 
own his brother for archbiſhop. The king, tired with 
his importunities, told him, it was a very ſtrange thing, 
that an Engliſhman ſhould him to renounce the 
— of the crown. To which inſo- 
ently replied, that nothing could be done on his behalf, 
unleſs he would wholly put himſelf upon his brother's 
mercy. 

The year before, John had a fon born to him by 
Iſabella of Angouleme, to whom he gave the name of 
Henry. And this year the queen was brought to-bed 
of another, who was called Richard. , 

The three prelates, who had already addreſſed the 
king, and were not able to obtain any thing from him, 
pronounced at length the ſentence of interdict upon the 
whole kingdom, and retired beyond ſea. ; 
divine ſervice ceaſed in all the churches, and the facra- 
ments were no longer adminiſtered, except to infants 


and dying perſons. Public prayers, and all eccleſiaſti- a 


cal rights were laid aſide. The church- yards were ſhut 
up, and the bodies of the dead thrown into ditches ke 
dogs, without any prieſt daring or being willing to affift 
at the funerals. Thus we may eaſily imagine, what a 
dreadful conſternation the people were thrown into, ow- 
ing to the interdicting of the kingdom by the pope's 
command. But thets rigorous proceedings were not 
capable of reducing the king to the proper obedience. 
On the contrary, John, finding that the court of Rome 
had no longer any regard for him, reſolved to act with 
the ſame haughtineſs, and make the pope know he was 
able to ſtand againſt him. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
he confiſcated the eſtates of all the eccleſiaſtics who 
obeyed the interdict, and ſent orders to the ſhenffs to 


make enquiry after them, and expel them the kingdom. 


But the ſheriffs perceiving they could not put the king's 
orders in execution, without uſing great violence, durſt 
not puſh matters ſo far. So that none went out of the 
kingdom but ſuch as having too zealouſly eſpouſed the 
pope's quarrel, choſe rather to go into voluntary bamſh- 
ment, than remain expoſed to the indignation of the 
king: Thoſe who ſtaid behind were in no better cir- 
cumſtances : outrages were daily committed againſt 
them, for which they could find no redreſs from the 
magiſtrates, who always deſired them to go to thar 
maſter the pope ; telling them, that he might be able to 


afford them protection. There was ſcarcely a prieſt in 


England but what kept a concubine ; and the king, un- 


der pretence of enforcing the canons of the councils, ar- 
dered all their concubines to be impriſoned, with a com- 
mand, that from thence none ſhould be freed nll 
they had paid large fines. Some of the eccleſiaſtics, 
in ſpite of the interdict, adminiſtered the ſacraments; bur 
as — were inceſſantly expoſed to the inſults of the zca- 
lots, the king took them under his protection, and or- 
dered the magiſtrates to hang upon the ſpot ſuch as 

| XxX ſhould 
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ſhould do them any o The pope was no ſoc 
informed of the matter, than he excommunicated all 
thoſe who diſobeyed the interdict, or executed the king's 
orders. Such was the wretched ſtate of the people of 
Thoſe who were 1 — 8 

fell under s cenſures, ing made it 
buſineſs —— all who ſubmitted to the orders of 
* 1 beginning of th "2008, Sy, Whcke 
In the beginni e year 1209, Henry, 8 
of Otho the emperor, came to king John to demand, in 
behalf of the emperor his brother, an aid of money, 
which the king liberally granted, though he was himſelf 

in extreme want of it. ; 
The calamities of the Engliſh moved neither the king 
nor the pope. They both continued inflexible, each re- 
ſolving not to yield to his adverſary. However, John 
was not without his uneaſineſs. Though he was not 
fearful of the pope's thunderings with reſpect to ſpiritual ; 
yet he could not behold, without great diſtreſs of mind, 
that the generality of the people were inclined to hearken 
to the court of Rome. The knowledge of this making 
him apprehenſive, that ſooner or later ſome plot would 
be formed againſt him, he thought it his beſt way to 
prevent the deſigns of his enemies by raiſing an army. 
Therefore having complained, that the king of Scotland 
had violated the treaty of Lincoln, by marrying one of 
his daughters, without aſking his conſent, he levied his 
troops. * Having marched his forces to the frontiers of 


Scotland, the Scotch king ſent ambaſſadors to John, 


wich overtures of peace, offering fifteen thouſand marks 
and his two daughters in hoſtage. In his return from 
the northern frontiers, he ordered all the hedges to be 
cut down, and the ditches to be filled up throughout his 
foreſts, that the deer might have liberty to feed every 
where . When he came to Northampton, he was met 
there by the prince of Wales, who fearing he had a de- 
ſign to carry the war into his country, haſtened to pre- 
vent him by his ſubmiſſion. This prince accompanied 
the king as far as Woodftock, where he did him 


_ interdict was a clear evidence 
to the king, that the pope did not deſign to drop his 
pretenſions, but that he would, upon this method not 
ſt ing, make uſe of more violent meaſures. In 
this belief, he judged it requiſite to take care before- 
hand to ſcreen himſelf from his attempts. Nothing 
ſeemed to him fo proper to fruſtrate the deſigns of the 
court of Rome, as to cauſe his vaſſals to renew their 
homage. But the pope perceiving that the interdict, 
which had contin above a year, produced not the 
effect he expected from it, reſolved to pronounce againſt 
John the ſentence of -excommunication, and committed 
the publication of it to the biſhops of London, Ely, and 
Worceſter, who were to have it publiſhed every Sunday 
and holiday in all the churches throughout England. But 
as theſe prelates had ſtill a great regard for the king, 
they did not think fir to obey their orders with that rea- 
dineſs the pope defired. However, the news of the 
king's excommunication was ſo you over the king- 
dom, that none were ignorant of it, though the ſen- 
rence had not been yet publiſhed. The archdeacon of 
Norwich, who was one of the directors of the exche- 
quer, having notice of it, quitted his office without leave, 
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This year alſo the king iflued a proclamation, forbidding 
the taking of all ſorts of feathered game hout England, 
which was the firſt edict of this kind, as — 
book vII. p. 739. 

+ An unlucky accident happened at this time, which was 
a great prejudice to Oxford, and ſerves to ſhow the flouriſh- 
ing condition of that univerſity in thoſe da A certain clerk 
having by chance killed a woman, made his eſcape : the ma 
coming to his-lodging, found three other clerks that lived in 


ſcized, were a few days after, by the king's order, 
in contempt of the eccleſiaſtical liberty; upon whi 
three thouſand ſcholars left that univerſity, ſome going to 
Cambridge, others to Reading. M. Poris. 
t A leaden cope was. put upon him, with the preſſure of 


the ſame houſe, which they had hired together. Theſe being 
up, 
near 


1 


alledging that his conſcience would not ſuffer him to re. 
main in the ſervice of an excommunicated prince. This 
proceeding coſt him dear. The king, incenſed at the 
little regard he had ſhown for his perſon, ordered him to 
be confined in a cloſe priſon, where it is affirmed, chat 
his death was haſtened by violent means F. This in. 
ſtance of ſeverity was not capable of preventing Hugh 
de Wells, lately elected biſhop of Lincoln, from wound. 
ing the king in a more ſenſible part. This prelate hav- 
ing obtained leave to go and be conſecrated by the arch. 
biſhop of Rouen, inſtead of going to Normandy, went 
directly to Rome, where he received conſecration at the 
hands of cardinal Langton. If the king had had him in 
his power, he would, without doubt, have treated him 
with as little mercy as he had the archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, But not being able to do any thing elſe, he was 
content with ſeizing his revenues; but the prelate was 
not much concerned at it. 

The king's excommunication, however, made no 
impreſſion on his mind, but he ſtill remained unmoved. 
Beſides, as the ſentence had not yet been publiſhed, and 
as people might pretend to know nothing of it, the 
greateſt part of the nobility ſtill adhered to their prince, 
notwithſtanding the excommunication, He had even 
hopes that the ſentence was only ſome penal threatening, 
which he might cauſe to be revoked, upon his ſhowing 
ſome ſteadineſs and reſolution ; but as it would have 
been imprudent to depend upon that, he levied, in 1210, 
a great number of forces, well knowing that nothing 
was more Capable of breaking the pope's meaſures, than 
the having a good army always in readineſs. Some com- 
motions 1n Ireland gave him an opportunity and a pre- 
ſence to raiſe theſe troops, the charges of which were 
defrayed by the Jews, not voluntarily, but by the ſeizure 
of their goods $. John having embarked with his army, 
lafely arrived at Dublin; where he was met by upwards 
of thirty petty princes, who came to take the -oath of 

ance to him. Having received their homage, he 
marched againſt the king of Connaught, the author of 
the diſturbances which had brought him into Ireiand. 
This prince having been taken priſoner in a battle, the 
war was happily ended, and the whole iſland reduced to 
the king's obedience as formerly. Before he returned, 


- John cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of England to be eſta- 


bliſhed for the future in Ireland, and made the biſhop 
of Norwich his chief juſticiary l. On his return, in 
order to keep his army together, he quarrelled with the 
prince of Wales ; but as he wanted money for the main- 
tenance of the troops, he impoſed, by his own authority, 
a tax of a hundred thouſand marks upon the eſtates of 
the eccleſiaſtics. He then marched againſt the Welſh, 
and compelled them to give him twenty-eight hoſtages. 

In the year 1211, pope Innocent ſent two nuncio's 
into England, r pretence of making peace between 
the king and his clergy ; but nothing was farther from 
his thoughts than the bringing about a reconciliation, 
which could not but be very prejudicial to himſelf. His 
ſole aim was to dive into John's intentions, that he 
might. be able to take his meaſures accordingly. The 
two nuncios being arrived, they perſuaded the king to 
promiſe he would give the baniſhed eccleſiaſtics leave to 
return to their churches. He further agreed, that car- 
dinal Langton ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the ſee of 


ms 
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which, and for want of victuals, he died in a few days. 
M. Paris. | 

$ M. Paris fays, the Jews of both ſexes were ſeized all 
over England, and cruelly treated till they would ranſom them- 
ſelves according to the king's pleaſure. Amongſt the relt 2 
Jew at Briſtol, though cruelly tormented, refuſing to ranſom 
himſelf, the „ that his tormentors ſhould every day 
pull out one of his cheek teeth, till he would pay down ten 
thouſand marks. Accordingly they pulled out ſeven in as 
many days, but on the eighth day he relented. and fo with the 


loſs of ſeven teeth, parted with the ten thouſand marks to fave 
the reſt. 


John de Grey, who cauſcd the money to be coined of the 
ſame weight and fineneſs as in England: that the like mone/ 
might be common in both kingdoms, 

Canterbury, 


. 


king, which the biſhops had nll then kept back. 
of excommunication was followed by the pope's 


ance upon his hands, and the pope's 2 


no conſequence. At the fame time the Welſh, who 
could never long remain at reſt, having made in- 
curſions into the Engliſh territories, John became fo 


country 
and root them out. Whilſt he was preparing for this 


of a dangerous conſpiracy 
in England; but John, without paying any attention to 
this information, continued his march to Chefter, with 
2 view to begin the war with the Welſh. Upon his 
arrival at that city, he received freſh notice, about the 
conſpiracy, which was confirmed from ſo many diffe- 
rent places, that he could no longer doubt of the truth. 
His ſecurity now giving place to his fears, he began to 
conſider the officers of his army as fo many ſecret ene- 
mies whom he could not truſt ; he therefore diſmiſſed 
his troops, and retired to London, where he imagined 
he ſhould be in more ſafety. Some time after, his 
fears being ſomewhat abated, by his receiving certain 
advice, that the barons were in no readinefs to execute 
their deſigns, he demanded of them as pledges 
of their allegiance. There were but few who ven- 
tured to deny him, for fear of being facrificed to his 
ſulpicĩons, before they ſhould be in a itate of defence. 
Indeed their meaſures were as yet very uncertain. If it 
be true, that they had applied to the king of France, 
that monarch had not yet given them any poſinve an- 
iwer. Whilſt John was anxiouſly waiting the iſſue or 
the conſpiracy of his enemies, he met with a mortifica- 
ton, which made him very uncaſy, though he 
to take no notice of it. One Peter de Pontetraft, a 
hermit, who was famous in the kingdom for 
things to come, propheſied publicly that by Aſcenſion- 
diy following John thould be depoſed, and the crown 
tranferred to another. The king being informed of 
this, ſent for the hermit, who, in his , perſiſted 
in what he had faid, and the king commanded him to be 
confined 8. 

In the mean time the pope, Rapin, who had no 
mind to halt in fo fair a way, took at Rome all necef- 
fary meaſures to compaſs his ends. As he was defirous 
that it ſhould appear in the eyes of the world, that his 
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* Matthew Paris ſ ys, John was very inquiſitive to know of 
the Hermit whether it was by death or otherwiſe that he was 
o loſe his crown; but all he could get from him was, that he 
might be aſſured he would not on that day be king, and faid 
if he were convicted of a lie, he might then deal with, him as 


H N. 
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juſtice and religion was the ſole motive of his 
he took particular care to conceal that he had 
any perſonal intereſt in his quarrel with the king of 


England. The better to hide his deſign, he cauſed a 


petition to be preſented him by cardinal Langton, and 
the reſt of the proſcribed biſhops, wherein they hum- 
bly entreated him to apply a remedy to the calamities 
the church of England had fo long laboured under. 
Thus petition having furniſhed him with a pretence to 
call a Conſiſtory, he made a ſpeech to the cardinals, 
wherein he aggravated, to the utmoſt of his power, 
the injuries king John had done, and did daily do, to 
the church. He concluded with ſaying, that the ob- 
ſtinacy of that prince, not being to be ſubdued by the 
church's cenſures, he had called them together, on 


purpoſe to conſult about the means neceſſary to make 


this ſtiff-necked ſon return to his duty. The reſult of 
the council was, that John deſerved to be depoſed, and 
that the pope ſhould place another king over England. 
Purſuant to this advice, Innocent thundered out the 
ſentence of depoſition againſt king John; and ſoon 
after, he empowered Philip king of France to put the 
fentence in execution, promiſing him, as a reward, the 
remiſſion of all his ſins, together with the crown of 
England to him and his heirs for ever, when he had 
dethroned the tyrant. A few days after, he publiſhed 
a bull, in which he exhorted all Chriſtian princes to help 
forward, as far as in them lay, this expedition, which 


was intended purely to revenge the injuries done to the , 


catholic church. In this bull he took into his protection 
whoſoever ſhould contribute either money or any other 
aſſiſtance towards the ſubduing the enemy of the church, 


and granted them the ſame privileges with thoſe who 
vitited the Holy aw genres | 


— Towards the cloſe of this year, Geoffrey, archbiſhop 


York, natural ſon of Henry II. departed this life. He 


was a prelate of a narrow genius, but proud, pragma- 
tical, and exceeding paſſionate, one that would have 
done a great deal of miſchief, had he been as able as 
he was willing. This year alſo great part of London 
was burnt down; the fire began in Southwark, and 
having conſumed the church of St. Mary Overy, went 
on to the Bridge ; and whilſt great numbers of people 
ran, ſome to behold, others to quench the flames, the 
houſes on the other end of the bridge took fire; ſo that 
the multitude being thus encloſed, many were forced to 
leap into the Thames, whilſt others, crowding into the 
boats that come to their relief, were the cauſe of their 
own deſtruction, the boats and people ſinking together; 
fo that between the fire and the water near three thou- 
ſand perſons periſhed by this unfortunate accident, which 
happened on the 10th of July. ; 
Philip's commiſſion ſet him at the height of. his 
withes. He made, in 1213, exceedingly great prepa- 
ions for war; and the ſhips, of which his fleet was 
to conſiſt, came from all parts to the mouth of the Seine, 
whilit the princes his vaſſals, and the great men of his 
realm led their troops to Rouen, which place he had 
appointed as the rendezvous of his army. Such vaſt 
tions could not be a ſecret to king John, who for 
his part uſed his utmoſt endeavours to put himſelf in a 


condition to oppoſe the invaſion he was threatened with. 


He ſummoned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him 
at Dover with their troops, under pain of forfeiting 
their fiefs, and being exemplarily puniſhed in their per- 


ſons. He alſo iſſued out orders, that all the ſhips be- 


longing to his ſubjects ſhould be ready at the ſame 
place ; threatening to baniſh the maſters who ſhould fail 
to be there on any pretence whatſoever. Theſe orders 
ſhortly procured a greater number of troops than he 
could maintain, whereupon he ſent away part of his 


——— 


he pleaſed. Upon which the king cauſed him to be confined 
till he ſhould ſee the iſſue of his prediction. 

+ The pope wrote alſo to the great men, knights, and war- 
riors of divers nations, to undertake this war, ſigning them- 


telves with the Croſs, as if it were for that of the Holy _ 
ö cet, 
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men Dur whilt tie mae ananchs were wath cqual 


knights, freemen, 
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Deer, and hm but fray thoufbnd of his moiſt wake 


ardour pemmg im ravine, the one woamnack, and the 
other 10 dent, and! wilt the fra was covered wath 
with troops, win cry men 0D CntcT upon 
action, the pape grace ls lt inffructiam w Pandulph f. 
When he came um r prodfience of the king of Eng- 


land, he rm wp him, that his encmy's forces 


were ſo numero, tar they were ablc m conquer Eng- 


afernon, he diicovered to 


foon as he percorwed the mur af the king, be wok oc- 
caſion to um fm, d be had but anc way © 
head; and that, 1 pun mti under the pop s protec- 
tion, who, us a kind ant merci farber, was fall will- 
could take. But, Af r, m deferve this favour, 
von mult become 2 dm for ww the church; and to 
< that end, you mut prame wo perform farchfully 
« whatſoever the pop: Hull eman you ; who, m - 
< tation of Him, wha ee he is on carth, 
<« defires not the drum of = finner, but rather that he 
* ſhould turn from i ex ways.” 

No prince was exe un fuck 4 diagreeable firuanon 25 
hands of his moſt over enemy, or of lying at the 
mercy of à pape, whom he had © long braved, and 
who was the iole cu of hs mxformncs. Of theſe 
two evil, the laſt fermed him the leaft 3 
becauſc he fawaua tia tic pope's defign. The le- 
gate took Care aw @i 1 as hm at firſt all che con- 
ditions the pape requmed! af km for the grant of his 
favour and wn. Her was ansfcd ior the 
with obliging him fam = r, that he would obey 
the pope in all tungs u wo the affair for whach he 
ſtood excommunicaed-: thas le would make full fans- 


in's; that he mi confirm all theſe things by his 
patents, and cu fncs bubaops and barons as the 
pope or bis legate fn appomr, m ſtand furcnes for 
him; that he Should alt dime, i he, or any other by 
his order, Thovid wakar tis agpecment, be would for 
and his jurencs, fm be auchortzed to ſerve the 
agamft hum. He Hi obbecd himſcif to fend 
of fakecondutt x the archinbap of Canterbury, 
and the ather exiled bifbags, var they might return in 
iafety to then rip churches. Laſtly, he fwore 
not to profecute any r, whcther kymen or eccle- 


* The writs, which wer fled out upon this occaton, 
and which arc recited ar knew wn MC Paris, plainly make 
appear, that there was my fur dung in thak days 2s 


armies either in ar Fr,; but that the forces 
for the defence of the ki were the mita of 


into the held in cuir u an amafion rom abroad, or 2 robclbon 
at home. The wiz ax: erf of the 
i . 24 the earls, barans, 


—_— 


— The wits for the ſhips 
A | : 
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faftics, for any matter relating to the affair in han 
Having fuccecded thus far, Pandulph threw off the mag 
and when the article came to be explained, in 2213, 


Executing po 
poſitĩveh refuſed to obey the legate's orders. 
it was for the ſake of obtaining the 
that he had made theſe preparations 
at the preſſing inſtances of the pope, 
orders, nor all the threats in the 
hinder him from proſecuting his deſign. 
He therefore convened a council of the principal lords 
of has kingdom, and of the princes his vaſſals who were 
im, with a view to perſuade the lords to 
they would not deſert him, though the 
ſhould proceed to thunder out his cenſures and his 
againſt him. The princes and lords who 
were preſent ſeemed inclinable to comply with the king's 
requett, but the carl of Flanders ſtrongly oppoſed it; 
in a manner which very much reproached Phi- 
bp's duracter. He repreſented, that the expedition 
projected againft the king of England, was in itſelt 
neither juſt nor honourable, and that it was become im- 


how to take of his misfortunes. Philip was 
highly nettled at the earl's boldneſs, which bore ſo hard 
upon his conduct; and therefore he thought it necefiary 
to humble the carl of Flanders. His view was to ſtrike 


See 


Ling 
btw 


f 


and commended his zeal and diligence ; after which 
haftencd to the king of England at Dover. 


mn 
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to hem. On their arrival the biſhops went to the king 
z: Winchefter, who exhorted them ta have pity on him 
and the Kingdom. The cardinal led ham to the church, 


all diſcouraged at this repulſe, followed him the next 
day, and declared to ham, that be would excommunicare 
all thoſe that ſhould take wp arms before the interdict 


H N. ä 
was removed. The king, 
chat his troops would deſert him, deſiſted from his en- 


© us 
now become apprehenſive 


terprize, and was content with appointing a day for the 
barons to and anſwer for their diſobedience. 

The lords ſpiritual and temporal, being met at Lon- 
don concerning the reftitution the king had promiſed, 
Langton ſpoke warmly againſt the king. He ſaid, 
* that before he gave him abſolution, he had cauſed him 
to {wear that he would reſtore the church, the nobi- 
ty, and the commonalty, to their rights and privi- 
« leges: but that it was viſible to all, that he had not 
* made the leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his 
«« oath: that, on the contrary, he intended to make 
war on his barons, before they had been legally tried; 
* which was a clear evidence of his ill deſigns. And 
<* therefore, continued he, it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
* the good of the public, to preſs him to perform his 
« Engagements. But as difficulties might occur in 
* drawing up the particulars they were to demand of the 
c king, he told them, that they might make uſe of a 
« charter of one of their former kings, of which he had 
« accidentally found a copy, notwithſtanding the pains 
chat had been taken to bury it in oblivion.” + The 
charter the cardinal ſpoke of, was that which Henry I. 
granted to his ſubjects, in the beginning of his reign, and 
which the cardinal publicly read before the aſſembly 8. 
The barons, who before had only a confuſed notion of 
this charter, were very well pleaſed with its being found, 
but more ſo with the contents. Therefore, without 
delay, they came to a reſolution to make it the founda- 
tion of their demands. They then entered into a con- 
federacy, and bound themſelves by oath, to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours to obtain the re-eſtabliſhmeat of their 
ancient privileges, and mutually to aſſiſt each. other. 
The cardinal alſo promiſed to endeavour to facilitate 
the accompliſhment of their deſigns. This is the firſt 
league or confederacy which was ever made in England 
againſt the king, in defence of the liberties of the peo- 

On account of this league, John ſent a meſſenger 
whom he-could depend on, to his holineſs, to inform 
him of the troubles he was likely to be involved in, and 
to entreat him to grant him his aſſiſtance on ſo preſſing 
a neceſſity. His requeſt was ſeconded by a very hand- 
ſome preſent, that he might the more readily grant -his 
requeſt. Innocent fecretly rejoiced at the news of the 
diſſention which was like to break out between the king 
and the barons. With a view therefore to eſtabliſh his 
authority more firmly in England, without giving the 
leaſt hint of his knowing any thing of the 22 of 
the barons, he ſent, in 1214, cardinal Nichols, biſhop 
of Trivoli, as his legate into England, with a power to 
take off the interdict, and compoſe the difference be- 
tween the king and the clergy concerning the affair of 
reſtitution. John offered to pay down a hundred thou- 
ſand marks, a ſum with which the legate ſeemed toler- 
ably well ſatisfied: but the biſhops rejected his offer, 
chuſing to let the kingdom labour under the intolerable 


burden of an interdict, rather than recede in the leaſt 


from any of their pretenſions. The legate was not 
c diſpleaſed at their obſtinacy, which gave him an op- 

e portunity of acquainting the king with the orders he 

- had received from the pope. He repreſented to him, 
cc that he could never hope to live in peace till he had 
<« put himſelf entirely under the protection of the apoſ- 
cc tolic ſee; that in order to do it effectually, it was ne- 
ce ceſſary for him to make a ſecond reſignation of his 
« crown, the firſt being liable to ſo many exceptions ; 
tc that afterwards the pope, finding himſelf indiſpenſably 


— — —̃— 


chiefly upon the barons of the north, who, being ſummoned, 
affirmed they were not obliged to follow him, according to the 
tenure of x #14 eſtates. his is a clear evidence, that the 
barons of the realm were not obliged to attend the king when 
he made war on his own head, but only in caſe of an invaſion 
from abroad, or a rebellion at home. Tindal. 
$ Soe a tranſlation of this charter, p. 114, 


> 4 ; cc obliged 


178 
t obliged to ſtand by him, would infallibly free 
4 from all his troubles ®.” “ f 
The bad fituation of John's affairs prompted him to 
make a ſecond reſignation of his crown. A general aſ- 
ſembly of all the lords of the realm was convened at 
"Weſtminſter, in which he ſolemnly his crown 
to the pope a ſecond time, with all the formalines the 


him 


legate was pleaſed to require. He even another 
charter, wherein care was taken to ſupply all the defects 
of the former. To give it a air of authenticity, 


it was ſealed with gold, the firſt having been ſealed only 
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did not deſpair of ſucceſs in the war, had it continued; 
but the news of -the battle of Bovines t which Phitjy 
had gained in Flanders, made him think of, retreating, 
This victory, the moſt conſiderable that France had ever 
obtained Þ, having made John apprehenſive, that the 
whole burden of the war would he upon him, demanded 
a truce for five years, by the 3 Ration of the pope's 


The fame year on the king's return from France, the 
barons came to a reſolution of demanding, in a body, 
the re-cſtabliſhment of their privil Under the pre- 


with wax. The king then delivered it into the hands of I tence of a pilgrimage, the chief earls and barons tr ct at 


the legate, for the uſe of the pope his maſter. The 
barons perceived that the ſecret of their confederacy 
was diſcovered, and that John's renewing his reſignation 
of the crown, was the price of the protection he had 
obtained of the pope. Cardinal Langton ſolemnly pro- 
teſted againſt this reſignation, and laid his proteſtation 
upon the altar. Pope Innocent was greatly chagrined 
at Langton's proteſtation, yet durſt he not complain 
left the whole kingdom ſhould catch the growing flame, 
and the Engliſh be induced to join with Langton in the 
defence of their. liberties. Soon after the reſignation, 
the pope took occaſion to mortify the archbiſhop, by 
giving cardinal Nichols, his legate, the power to fill all 
| vacant benefices in England. The legate abuſed his 
power moſt ſhamefully ; he was not content with con- 
ferring the benefices on Italians, on his relations and 
creatures, but even gave ſome to perſons yet unborn. 

n a ed to the inſt the legate's pro- 
— * S eres © Rome to pro- 
ſecute the appeal. Innocent was but little inclined to 
liſten to complaints againſt a legate who had juſt done 
him ſuch ſignal ſervices.” Beſides, Pandulph, who was 
ſent to Rome with the charter ſealed with gold, had 
Tpoken much to the prejudice of the archbi 
all the Engliſh lords. He had repreſented them as a 
company of turbulent perſons, and extolled the king as 
the moſt pious of princes. The pope, therefore, pleaſed 
with Pandulph's relation, paid no regard to Langton's 
remonſtrances, and difpatched orders to his legate to 
take off the interdict, which had laſted above fax years. 
As for the ſatisfaction which the clergy demanded, he 
ordered that the king ſhould make reſtitution with forty 
thouſand marks. Thus ended the grand affair, which 
ern rg king of England a vaſſal and homager to 

e pope. 


and of | the barons were reſolved 


St. Edmundſbury, where they reſolved to demand of 
the King a confirmation of the charter of Heniy 15. 
This charter, as hath been obſerved, contained in ub. 
ſtance, the liberties which the people of England enjuyed 
during the dominion of the Saxon kings. Here they 
agreed, that immediately after Chriſtmas, they ſhould 
go to the king in a body, and preſent him their petition. 
Having come to this reſolution, every one returned to 
his own home, in order to provide himſelf with men, 
with horſes, and with arms, that they might be able to 
compel the king, if he refuſed to grant their requeſt. 

Ar length, about the middle of January, in the year 
1215, the barons went to the king at London |, where 
they demanded, in plain and expreſs terms, the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the laws of St. Edward, together with all 
the rights and privileges contained in the charter of 
Henry I. They alſo alledged, that they required no 
more than what he himſelf had ſworn to perform, before 
he received his abſolution, and for that reaſon their moſt 
humble petition could not be looked upon as an innova- 
tion, much leſs as proceeding from a ſpirit of rebellion, 
The king found, notwi ing the: modeſt: and rc- 
ſpectful terms in which the petition was couched, that 
upon war, in caſe he rejected 
it; and therefore, deſiring them to wait till Eaſter for 
his anſwer, he aſſured them, that he would then fully 
declare his intentions; whereupon they ; withdrew ** 
from the royal preſence. In the mean time, the king, 
dreading the conſequence of a refuſal, cauſed the oath 
of allegi to be renewed by all his ſubjects, and ho- 
mage done him by all his immediate vaſſals. He then 
took upon him the Cruſade, as if he intended to go to 
the Holy Land, with a view to obtain the protection of 
the church. About the ſame time alſo the king granted 
a charter for the freedom of elections to biſhoprics and 


The king having, in a ſhameful manner, got rid of | abbies, to chuſe their biſhops and abbots, without any 


his excommunication, he drew er a numerous 
army, with which he went to France, where he entered 
Poictou, which he ſubdued with the ſame eaſe that it 
had been taken from him. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
he marched into Anjou, and rebuilt the walls of Angiers 


which he had formerly cauſed to be demoliſhed. This 


fudden attack ſurprized Philip, who being then taken 
up in the Low Countries in a war with the emperor and 
the earl of Flanders, could not return in time to oppoſe 
this freſh invader. However, prince Lewis his ſon, 
having ſpeedily raiſed an army, advanced towards 
Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were laying ſiege to the ſtrong 
caſtle of La Roche au Moine. On the approach of the 
French army, John raiſed the fiege, reſolved to 
give Lewis battle, But the Poictevins refuſed to follow 
him, fo that he was not only forced to drop his deſign, 
but even to retreat with precipitation. Notwi 

this accident, John's forces were ſo numerous, that he 


C——}__ — 


See Rapin, book viii. 
+ Bovines is a ſmall town ſeated on the river Maeſe, or 
Meuſe, ten miles ſouth of Namur, and two north of Dinant. 
t This famous battle was fought on the 27th of July. 
Though the allies, viz. the emperor Otho, 


than one hundred and twenty thoufand men, and though the 
king of France had not near ſo and was moreover thrown 
off his horſe-and trod under foot, yet at! he entirely van- 
quiſhed his enemies. Otho was put to flight, and died ſome 
ume after with grief, five. earls were taken priſoners, one of 


. h " . 
* * [4 


Ferdinand earl of Middle T 
Flanders, with the dukes of Leuvain and Brabant, had nd lefs } 


letters of nomination or recommendation from the king, 
which was contrary to the uſage of his anceſtors. So 
that the nominating to abbies, deans, and chapters, fit 
perſons to be elected biſhops, was never after fully re- 
' ſtored to the crown till the 25th of Henry VIII. 
When Eaſter was come, the barons met at Stamford, 


to the number of above a thouſand knights, all well- 


mounted, well-armed, and in a condition to make them- 


' ſelves dreaded. The king, then at Oxford, having re- 
; ceived intelligence of their number and poſture, did not 
think fit to truſt his perſon in a conference with them. 
Before they had advanced any nearer tt, he ſent the 
earl of Pembroke to know, what the. laws and liberties 
were which they mentioned in their petition, Hereupon 
'they ſent a long writing to the king, which contained 
the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom in the time of the 
Saxon kings ; and affirmed, that if the king would not 
confirm them, they were reſolved to compel him, by 


_— 


„ 


—_— 


which was William Long-Sword, 8 baſe brother. 
No prince after that dared to withſtand Philip. Tindal. | 
{I See note + p. 114. | \ 
| This happened on the ſpot of ground where the Inner and 
/ es now ſtand. 
=" A ing to Matthew Paris, the archbi of Can- 
terbury, the biſhop of Ely, and William, earl al, were 
ſureties for the king, that on the day appointed he would give 
chem fatisfathon. bers 
++: They were then at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, 
M. Paris, 5 | K ö . Oh” 
| ſeizing 
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zuing his caſtles. John had no ſooner peniſed the 
N he was highly offended; and exclairtied, 
chat the barons wanted to deprive him of the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and ſwore, that “he would never 
« grant his ſubjeQts ſuch Jiberty as would make himſclf 
«. a ſlave.” N | N Is 
= barons were convinced by this anſwer, that the 
king did not intend to grant their requeſt, unleſs he was 
compelled ; and therefore, they choſe lord Robert Fitz- 
Walter their general, ſtiling him, © the Marſhal of the 
« Army of God, and of Holy-Church.” They then 
marched to Northampton “, and laid ſiege to the caſtle 
fifteen days. That 770 holding out longer than they 
expected, they raiſed the ſiege and went to Bedford, of 
which they became maſters f. A few days after, they 
received advice, that a n which they had pri- 
vately ſet on foot, with ſome of the chief burghers of 
London had ſucceeded to their with, and that one of the 
gates of the city was to be put into their hands, They 
therefore ſet forward with ſuch expedition, that in two 
marches they arrived at Aldgate. This gate being 
tarown.open to them, they entered the city at day - break, 
before the king, who was then at the tower, had the 
leaſt notice of their approach. They now reſolved to 
beſiege the king in the tower; and whilſt they were em- 

oyed in the ſiege, they ſent circular letters to all the 
wh of the king's party, and to thoſe who ſtood neuter. 
Without uſing any preamble, they acquainted them, 
that their eſtates would be plundered, arid their - houſes 


threats compelled thoſe who intended to ſtand neuter, 
to join with the barons. Some, on whom the king de- 
pended, deſerted him through fear of the barons. This 


r 
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It is ſeated on the river Nen, over which it has two bridges. 
Its caſtle, together with its walls, have been long ſince demo- 
liſhed." It had once ſeven churches, which are now reduced to 
four ; and the great one, called All-Hallows, ſtands in the 
middle of the town, and is adorned with a handſome portico. 
In 1675, the greater part of the town was reduced to'aſhes by 
an accidental fire; but it was foon after rebuilt, and the mar- 
ket-place was made ſpacious, handſome, and commodious. Its 
market is on Saturdays. The aſſizes, as well as the quarter. 
ſeſſions, are held here; and the inhabitants ſend two members 
to parſiament. ' It has the title of an earldom; and is ſixty-ſix 
miles N. W. by N. of and thirty 8. E. of Coventry, 

The caftle was put into their hands by William Beau- 
champ the owner. he town of Bedford is ſeated on the 
river Ouſe, which divides it into two parts. Its caſtle has 
lang been demoliſhed, and its ſcite is at preſent occupied as a 
bowling green. It has five churches, and is fifty miles N. of 


1 From Runne, a Saxon word fignifying counſel or delibe- 


and. Windſor. Both parties met on the 15th of June, and 
their "tents aſunder in the meadow, On the king's 
appeared the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Dublio, with 
the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath, Worceſter, 
Coventry, and Rocheſter ; Sram the pope's legate ; and 
Almeric, maſter of the Knights Templars in England. And 
of the laity, William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke; the earls of 
daliſbury, Warren, and Arundel; wich the barons Alan de 
Galloway, Wilkam Fitz-Gerald, Peter and Matthew Fitz 
Herbert, Thomas and Alan Baſſet, Hugh de Nevis, Hubert 
de af. ſeneſchal of Poictou; Robert de Roppeſley, John 

» and Philip de Albiney. As for thoſe on the barons 
lide, they were almoſt" innumerable according to Matthew 
Paris, e chief were, Robert Fitz-Walter the 
Richard, earl of Clare, Geoffrey, earl of Eſſex and Glouceſter, 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Suffolk; Saher, carl of 
Wincheſter ; Robert, earl of Oxford; Hugh, earl of Hereford; 
William Marſhal the younger, Euſtace de Veſcie, William 
de Mowbray, John Fitz-Robert, Roger de Monte Begom, 
William de Lanvaley, Richard de Percy, Robert de Ros, 
= 2 Bruis, Nicholas de Stubevil, Roger de Creiſſy, &c. 


* Here we may obſerve, with Sir Edward Coke, (Inftit. p. 2,) 
at king John was the fi of the kings of England who made uſc 
f the plural number in his grants; other kings before ham wrote in 
V. gular number; they uſed 7; but king John and his ſucceſſors, 
2 


demaliſhed, if they did not come and join with them in 
defence of the common cauſe of the kingdom. Theſe | 


„ Northampton is the county town of Northamptonſhire. | 


{Normandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou 
ſhops, bi 


ration, and Made, a meadow. It is ſituated between Staines ' 
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defeQtion having rendered the king more traftable, he 
ſent the earl of Pembroke to the barons, to inform them 
that he was ready to grant their demands. Aſter a ſhort 
negociatioh, it was agreed, that the king and the barons 
ſhould meet upon a day appointed, in a meadow called 
Runnemede 4, in order to ſettle matters in a manner 
more conducive of the public good, and che fatisfation 
of the people. 

The barons, on the day 
bers to the place agreed 
attended by 


Charta de Foreſta ; or 2 Charter of the Foreſts. Theſe 
charters are the grand foundation of the Engliſh _ 
and conſtitution. They were ſigned by the king and 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal of the realm, ſealed with 
the great ſeal, and confirmed by the king's ſolemn oath. 
For the further ſecuring the performance of them, there 
were choſen, with the king's conſent, five and twenty 
batons, to any four of whom, all perſons might apply to 
complain of the breach of the charters. It was 
agreed, that the four barons, who ſhould firſt receive 
information of any grievance, ſhould acquaint the king 
with-it; and if it was not redreſſed within forty days, 
they ſhould give notice of it to all the barons, for whom 
in that caſe, it ſhould be lawful to take up arms and ſeize 
N f ors in order to oblige him to make repa- 


ration for the wrong done. All violence, however, to 


the king's -perſon, the queen and their iſſue, was ex- 


, | cepted. 


—_— 


We hall here rati our reader's curioſity b inſerting 
TON ans gravy, | Fe 


The CHARTER of LiBERTIES, * the Gxtar CHARTER, 


gr by King Jon to his Subjeds. 
« JOHN, by the grace of God, king of duke of 
: to all archbi- 
008, abou, 

and to all bailiffs and other his faithful ſubje&ts, greeting: 

« Know ye, that we , in the preſence of God, and for the 
health of our ſoul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and heirs, and 
to the honour of God, and the exaltation of Holy Church, and 
amendment of our kingdom, by advice of our. venerable 
fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate of all Eng- 
land, and cardinal of the holy Roman church ; , archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin; William, biſhop of London; Peter, of Win- 
cheſter; Jocelin, of Bath and Glaſtonbury ; Hugh, of Lincoln; 
Walter, of Worceſter ; William, of Coventry; Benedict, of 
Rocheſter, biſhops; and maſter Pandulph, the pope's ſub-dea- 
con and ancient ſervant, brother to Aymeric, maſter of the 
Temple in England ; and the noble perſons William, 
ſhal, carl of Pembroke; William, earl of Saliſbury ; William, 
earl of Warren; William, earl of Arundel; Alan de Gallo- 
way, conſtable of Scotland; Warren Fitz-Gerald, Peter Fitz 
Herbert, and Hugo de Burgh, ſeneſchal of Poictou; Hugo de 
Nevil, Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Baflet, Alan Baſſet, 
Philip de Albiney, Robert de Ropele, John Marſhal, John 
Fitz-Hugh, and others - our liegemen, have in the firſt place 


granted to God, and by this our preſent charter confirmed for . 


us and our heirs for ever. K 

4 J. That the church of England ſhall be free 4, and enjoy 
her whole rights and liberties inviolable. And we will have 
them ſo to be obſerved, that it may appear that the freedom 
of elections, which was reckoned moſt nec for the church 
of England, and which we fgranted” and confirmed by our 
charter, and obtained the confirmation of from pope Innocent 


the Third, before the diſcord between us and our barons, was 


of our mere free will; which Charter we ſhall obſerve, and do 


will it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for ever. 


« II. We have alſo granted to all the freemen of our king- 
dom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under- written li- 
berties, to have and to hold to them and their heirs of us and 
of our heirs, 2 Fe 


+ That is, all ecclefiaſtical perſons within the realm, their poſ- 
ſeſſions and goods, ſhall be freed from all unjuſt exactions and op- 
reſſions; but, notwithſtanding, ſhall yield all lawful duties, citkes 
the king, or to any of his Aged Vid. Coke, | 


* 
* 
- 


_ 


priors, earls, barons, ſheriffs, officers; * 


the mar- 
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cepted. But to remove many doubts which might ariſe 
among the Peopie, about taking up arms __ their 
ſovereign, the king conſented, that all perſons ſhould 
ſwear, . of they would aſſiſt the barons in all caſes relat- 
ing to the two charters. Ta theſe conceſſions he added 


: letters patents, directed to all his ſheriffs, impowering 


* 
* 


III. If any of our earls , or barons, or others, who hold 
of us in chief by military ſervice ſhall die, and at the time of 
his death his heir ſhall be of full age, and owe a relief, he ſhall 
have his inheritance by the ancient relief 4; that is to ſay, the 
heir or heirs of an early for a whole earbs barony, by a hundred 
pounds; the heir or heirs of a baron, for a whole barony, by 
an hundred marks; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole 
knight's fee, by an hundred ſhillings; and he that oweth Jeſs 
ſhall give lefs, according, to the ancient cuſtom of fees, 

« IV. But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under age, and 
fhall be in ward 2, his lord ſhall not have the wardſhip of him, 
nor his land, before he hath received his homage ; and after 
ſuch heir ſhall be in ward, and ſhalt attain to the age of one 
and twenty years, he ſhall have his inheritance without relief 
or without fine : yet ſo, that if he be made a knight while he 
is under age, nevertheleſs the land ſhall remain in the cuſtody 
of the lord. until the aforeſaid time. 

« V. The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who ſhall be 
under age, ſhall take of the land of ſuch heir only reaſonable 
iſſues, reaſonable cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices || ; and that 
without deſtruction and waſte of the men or things upon the 
eſtate: and if we ſhall commit the guardianſhip of lands 
to the ſheriff, or any other, who is anſwerable to us for the 
iſſues of the land; and if he ſhall make deſtruction and waſte 
upon the ward-lands, we will compel him to give ſatisfaction, 
and the land ſhall be committed to two lawful and diſcreet te- 
nants of that fee, who in like manner ſhall be anſwerable for 
Is ſar whom we ſhall affign, as hath been 


VI. But the warden, fo long as he ſhall have the ward- 
ſhip of the land, ſhall keep up and maintain the houſes, parks, 
warrens, ponds, -mills, and other things pertaining to the land, 
out of the iſſues of the ſame land; and ſhall reſtore to the heir, 
when he comes of full his whole land ſtocked with 
plougks, and all other things, at leaſt whatever he received. 
And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtodies of vacant 


archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, abbies, priories, churches, and 


dignities, which appertain to us ; except that theſe wardſhips 
are not to be ſold. 

VII. Heirs ſhall be married without difparagement ** ; 
ſo that before matrimony ſhall be contracted, thoſe who are 
neareſt to the heir in blood ſhall be made acquainted with it. 

« VIII. A widow, after the death of her huſband, ſhall 
forthwith and without any difficulty, have her marriage ++, 
and her inheritance; nor ſhall ſhe give xy ng for her 
dower, or her marriage, or her inheritance, which her huſband 
and ſhe held at the day of his death: and ſhe may remain in 
the capital meſſuage or manſion-houſe of her h forty 
days after his death; within which term her dower ſhall be 
abaned, if it was not aſſigned before, or unleſs the houſe ſhall 
be a caſtle; and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there ſhall 
forthwith be provided for her a complete houſe, in which ſhe 
may decently dwell, till her dower be to her aſſigned, as hath 
been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall, in the mean time, have her reaſon- 
able eſtover, (i. e. competent maintenance, ) out of the com- 
mon revenue.” And there ſhall be affigned to her for her dower, 
the third part of all her huſband's lands, which were his in his 


There was no duke, marquis, or viſcount, then in ren 
The firſt duke was Edward the Black Prince, who was created duke 


of Cornwall, in 11 Edw. III. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
was created. marquis of Dublin in 8 Rich. II. The firſt viſcount on 


record, and that ſat in par liament by that name, was John viſcount 


Beaumont, created 18 y VI. Coke, p, 5. 
+ The ancient relief (from the — wind relevare, to eaſe by 
abatement, or to take up again,] was the fourth part of the yearly 


value. 


By, being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to his 
body ; but his land remained in the cuſtody of the lord, as in this 
article, Coke, p. 11. | 

{| By iflues are ieant the rents and of the lands or tenements 
of the ward ; by cuſtoms, things due by cuſtom or preſcription, and 
appending to the lands or. tenements in ward; by ſervices, the 
gery and labour due from copyholders to their lords. Coke, 


p. 12, 13. 


That is, according to their rank, &c. Vid. Jacob's Law 
mand is, according to their Jacob's 


ry. | 
++ Maritagium, that is, ſhall have liberty to marry where the 
will. According to Bracton, an beirefs could not marry without 
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for the payment of the debt. 


them to take the oaths of all his ſubjects, that they would 

obſerve the two charters, and if it was neceſ. 

lary, would do their utmoſt to compel the king to do 
the ſame. | 

The king heartily 

two charters, W 


of his having the 
willingly have treed himſelt 


A 


3 endowed with leſs at the church. 


« IX. No widow ſhall be deſtined $4 to marry herſelf, fh 
long as ſhe has a mind to live without a huſband. But yet ſhe 
ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe will not marry without our aſſent, 
if ſhe bolds of us; or without the conſent of the lord of whom 
ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another. 

KX. Neither we nor our bailiffs $$ ſhall ſeize any land or 
rent for any debt, ſo long as there ſhall be chattels of the deb 
tor's upon the premiſes ſufficient to pay the debt, and that the 
debtor be ready to ſatisfy it. Nor the ſureties of the 
debtor be diſtrained, ſo long as the principal debtor be ſufficient 


« And if the principal debtor fail in the payment of the 

debt, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it, or will not dic. 

charge it when he is able, then the fureties ſhall anſwer the 

debt; and if will, ſhall have the lands and rents of 

the debtor, unti they ſhall be fatisfied for the debt which they 

paid for him; unleſs the principal debtor can ſhow himſelf ac. 
faid ſureties. 


« XIIL If one ſhall die indebted to Jews, his wiſe 
ſhall have her dower, an ge nomng of Boe os and if the 


age, they ſhall have neceſlaries 
provided for them to the tenement (or real eſtate) 


dom concerning the aſſeſſment of their aids except in 
the three caſcs aforeſaid. 74 
« XVIL And for the aſſeſſing of ſcutages we ſhall cauſe to 


be ſucmoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and 
great barons of the realm ſingly by 
we 


« XVIIL And furthermore, 
in general by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all others who hold cf 
Js 


leaſt, to a certain place, and in all 
letters of fuch, ſummons, we will declare the cauſe of the 
ſummons. 


in Gen of that ſervice, and likewiſe of the 
each vaſfal for the ſervice of the public. 


itt TS Se te as in wi 
chief had a right to fit in the common council or parliament. Oth<r- 
wiſe it was natural to mention here the ives of the com- 
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om complying with his engagements, by a total revo- | againſt them he deſigned to uſe his forces. At length 


cation of all he had done; but what courſe to take in 
order to bring it about he could not deviſe. Men and 
money were both wanting but to obtain'which he would 
have been obliged to apply to the barons for aſfiſtance. 
This, however, could not be done, becauſe it was 


—— — — 9 Cy e--M. . — — 


— — 


— 


on the da inted, according to the advice; of ſuch 

qr” be — all that were ſummoned come 

00% XX; We will not for che future grant to any one; that 

he may take aid'of his own free-tenants, unleſs to redeem his 

and to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and once to matry 

his eldeft daughter; and for this there ſhall only be paid a rea- 
e id. | | 224 

4 XXI. No man ſhall be diſtreined to perform more ſer- 

vice for a knight's-fee, or other fre tenement, than is due 


XXII. Common-pleas ſhall not follow our court, but 
ſhall be holden in ſome certain place: trials upon the writs of 
novel diſſeiſin o, and of mort anceſtor +, and of darreine pre. 
atment t, ſhall be taken but in their proper counties, and 
after this manher : we, or {if we ſhall be out of the realm) 
our chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend our juſticiaries through every 
county by turns Yearly, who with the knights of the ſhire, 
ſhall hold the faid aſſizes in the counties h. 
 « XXIII. And thoſe matters, which at the coming of the 
juſticiaries fo fent into the counties to hold the faid afſizes, 
cannot be determined, ſhall not be determined in any other 
place in their circuits: and thoſe things, which by teaſon of 
the difficulty of the articles, cannot be determined by thoſe 
juiticiaries, ſhall be referred to our juſticiaries of the bench. 

« XXIV. Afſfizes'of darreine preſentment to churches ſhall 

be always taken before the juſticiaries of the bench. 
4 XXV. A free-man j ſhall not be amerced for a ſmall 
fault, but according to the manner of the fault, and for a great 
crime, in proportion 'to'the heinouſneſs of it, ſaving to him his 
contenement , and after the fame manner a merchant, ſav- 
ing to him his merchandize. | 

« XXVI. And a villan of any other than our own, ſhall 

be amerced after the fame manner, ſaving to him his wain- 
age ++, if he falls under our mercy; and none of the aforeſaid 
amerciametits ſhall be aſſeſſed, bat by the oath of honeſt and 
lawful men of the neighbourhood of the county. 

« XXVII. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but by 
their peers , and according to the quality of the offence. 

« N II. No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced in 
proportion to his benefice, but according to his lay-tenement 
and the greatneſs of his offence. 

4 XXIX. Neither a town, nor any perſon, ſhall be diſ- 
treined to make bridges over rivers, unleſs that anciently and 
of right they are bound to do it. | 
„XXX. No river for the future ſhall be imbanked, but 
what was imbanked in time of king Henry our grandfather. 

* XXXI. No ſheriff, conſtable $F, coroner, or other our 
balliffs, ſhall hold pleas of the crown. - . 

« XXX1L. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tyth- 
ings, ſhall ſtand at the old farm, without any increaſe, except 
in our demeſne lands. 

« XXXIIL. If any one that holds of us a lay-fee, dies, and 
the ſheriff or our bailiff ſhow our letters patents, of ſummons 
concerning the debt due to us from the deceaſed, it ſhall be 
lawful for the ſheriff, or our bailiff, to attach and regiſter the 
chattels of the deceaſed found upon his lay- fee, to the value of 
the debt, by the view of lawful men, ſo as nothing be removed 
until our whole debt be paid; and the reſt ſhall be left to the 
executors to fulfil the will of the deceaſed: and if there be 


S require that the poſſeſſor of an eſtate be turned out. Tin- 

dal. A writ of novel diſſeiſin lies where a tenant for ever, or for life, 
is put out and diſſeiſed of his land, tenement, or other immoveable 
or incorporal right, that he may recover ſuch right. Jacob. 
7 Death of the anceſtor, a proceſs carried on by the ſon or de- 
ſcendant of a perſon murdered. Tindal. A writ of mort d"anceftor 
is brought againſt any one, ſays Sir Edward Coke, being a ſtranger, 
who ſeizes upon lands, rents, or tenements, upon the death x 
other man's near relations, or were in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, &c. 


fo writ of darreine preſentment lies where a man and his an- 
rs have preſented to a church, and, after it was become void, a 


turbed. e. | 
In all a , fince the conqueſt, the kings had aboliſhed, 
or ver — altered, this way of trying n that they might 
e the deciſion of matters in their own power. 
. By freemen here, and in moſt places, muſt be underſtood free- 
holders, f. e. thoſe that held their lands of the king, or ſome other 
, by a certain relief. r 
Conrenementum is to be underſtood of the means of a man's 


No. XVI. 


ſtranger _ thereto, whereby the perſon having right is diſ- 


' perſon, or by another able man, in caſe he ſhall be hindered 


future, ſhall not be 


he ſent his Walter, bi of Worceſter, hi 
chancellor; Join, - biſhop of Norwich; Richard de 
Mariſco, or Maris; who went to the pope ; William 
Gernon, and Hugh de Boves, into France; Germany, 
and Flanders; with orders to ptomiſe ſuch as would 

enter 


— 


nothing due from him to us, all the ohattels ſhall remain to the 
deceaſed, ſaving to his wife and children their reaſonable 


« XXXIV: If any freeman dies inteſtate; his chattels ſhall 
be diſtributed by the hands of his neareſt relations and friends, 
by view of the church, faving to every one his debrs; Which 
the deceaſed owed; 

* XXXV. No conſtable or builiff of ours ſhall take corn 
or other chattels of any man, who is not of the town where 
the caſtle is, unleſs he preſently gives him for itz or 
hath reſpite or * from the ſeller: but if he be of the 
ſame town, he pay him within forty days. ' 

“ XXXVI. No conſtable ſhall diſtrein any knight to give 
money for caſtle-guard, if he himſelf ſhall do it in his own 


by wy reaſonable cauſe. 

« XXXVIt. And if we ſhall lead him, or if we ſhall fend 
him _—_ m_—_ he ſhall be free from caſtle-guard, for — 
time in the army, by our the f. 
which be Gd ſervice in the  & er l 

« XXXVIII. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, 
ſhall take horſes or carts of any one for carriage, without pay- 
ing according to the rate anciently appointed: that is to ſay, 
for a cart and two horſes, ten-pence a day; and for a cart with 
three horſes, fourteen-pence a day. At. 

XXXIX. No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical perſon 
or Knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers : nei 
ſhall we, or our officers. or others, take any man's timber foe 
our caſtles, or other uſes, unleſs by the conſent of the owner 
of the timber. | | 

« XL. We will retain the land of thoſe that are convicted 
of felony, but one year and a day, and then they ſhall be deli 
vered to the lord of the fee. 

« XLI. All wares, for the time to come, ſhall be demoliſhed. 
in the rivers of Thames and Medway, and throughout all 
England, except upon the ſea-coaſt. 

XLII. The writ, which is called præcipe ||}, for the 
ted to any one of any teacment, where= 
by a free-man may loſe his cauſe. 

« XLIIL There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, and one of 
ale, through our whole realm. and one meaſure of corn; that 
is to ſay, The Londen quarter; and one breadth of dyed cloth 
and rele: and haberjects , that is to ſay, two ells within 
the lift : and the weights ſhall be as the ures. 

« XLIV. From henceforward, nothing ſhall be given or 
taken for a writ of inquiſition, from him that defires an inqui- 
fition of life or limbs; but ſhall be granted gratis, and not 
denied. | | 

« XLV. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or ſocage, or 
burgage, and holds lands of another by military fervice, we 
will not have the wardſhip of the heir or land, which belongs 
to another man's fee, by reaſon of what he holds of us by fee- 
farm, ſocage, or burgage : nor will we have the wardſhip of 
the fee-farm, ſocage. or burgage, unlefs the fee-farm is bound 
to perform military ſervice. 

& XLVI. We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, nor 
of any land, what he holds of another by military ſervice, by 
reaſon of any petit-ſerjeanty he holds of us, as by the ſervice of 
giving us daggers, arrows, or the like. 

c XLVIL. No bailiff, for the future, ſhall put any man to 


livelihood, as the arms of a ſoldier, the plough and carts of a huſ- 
bandman, &. | 

++ That is, his carts and implements of huſbandry. _ 

tt In England there are two orders or de of ſubjects, 
of the realm, and commoners. The nobles have for their peers all 
the peers of the realm; and the commoners are all reckoned peers 
of one another. | es 

Here taken for conſtable of a caſtle. They were men in an- 
cient times of account and authority; and for. pleas of the crown, 
&ec. had the like authority within their precincts, as the ſheriff had 
within his bailiwick, before this act; and they commonly ſealed 
with their portraiture on horſeback. Regularly caſtle con- 
tains a manor, fo that every conſtable of a caſtle is conſtable of a 
manor. 5 
ff The writ called precipe reddat, from the firſt words in it, 
has ſeveral uſes. It fignifies in general, an order from the king, of 
ſome court of juſtice, to put in poſſeſſion one 82 
8 unjuſtly outed, Apparently ſeveral abuſes had crept in 

this article. ' 
wow" A ny cloth, * i ? 
| | Z 7 his 
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enter into his ſervice, the confiſcated eſtates of the re- 
bellious barons, for ſo he ſtyled them. He gave theſe 
meſſengers likewiſe authority to \make grants before- 
hand of the lands of the Engliſh lords, and to paſs the 
deeds in form. By the fame methods William the 
Conqueror had formerly raiſed a numerous army, which 


— 2 


bis law *, nor to an oath, upon his ſingle accuſation, without 
credihle VI produced to prove it. 10 

« XLVIII. No freeman ſhall be taken, or impriſoned, or 
iſſeiſed of his freehold or liberties, or free-cuſtoms, or out- 
awed, or baniſhed, or any way deſtroyed; nor will we paſs 

upon him, or commit him to priſon, unleſs by the legal judge- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land +. | 
-*%. XLIX. We will fell to no man, we will 
nor defer. right nor juſtice, | 49 

L. Nig merchants, unleſs they be publicly prohibited, 

hall have ſafe and ſecure; conduct to go out of, and to come 

into England  ; and to ſtay there, to paſs. as well by land 
as by water, to buy and ſell by the ancient and allowed cuſ- 
| toms, without any evil tolls, except in time of war, or when 
they ſhall be of any nation in war with us. 

* LI. And if there ſhall be found any ſuch in our land in 
the beginning of 2, war, they ſhall be attached, without damage 
to their bodies or goods, until it; may be known unto us, or 
our chief juſticiary, how our merchants be treated in the na- 
tion at war with us; and if ours be ſafe there, they ſhall be 
LI. It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for aneh 
1090 out of our kingdom, and return ſafely and ſecurely by 
land or by water, ſaving his allegiance to us; unleſs in time of 
war by — ſhort ſpace for the common benefit of the king- 

dom, except priſoners and out-laws, (according to the law of 
the land,) —.— in war with us, and merchants who ſhall 

be in ſuch condition as is above-mentioned. | | 
„ * LIIL If any man holds of any 5 as of the honour 
of Wallingford, Boulogne, Lancaſter, Nottingham, or of 
ther eſcheats which. are in our hands, and are baronies, and 
Jes his heir ſhall not give any other relief, or perforni any 
other ſervice to us, than he would to the baron, if the barony 
weze in poſſeſſion of the baron; we will hold it after the ſame 
manner the baron held it; nor will we, by reaſon of ſuch ba- 
rony or eſcheat, have any eſcheat or wardſhip of any of our 
men,. unleſs he that held the barony or. eſcheat, held of us in 
chief elſewhere. *' end der ML ended 
LIV. Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, from 
henceforth ſhall not come before our juſticiaries of the; foreſt 
upon ſummons, but ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for 
any that were attached for ſomething concerning the foreſt. 
« LV, All woods that were taken into the foreſt by ki 
Richard our brother, ſhall forthwith be laid out again, unle 
they were our demeſne Woods. i 
& LVI. No freeman, for the future, ſhall give or fell any 
zate. of his land, but ſo that out of the reſidue, the ſervice 
Fa to the lord of the fee may be ſufficiently performed. 
..« LVH. All patrons of a beys, who have charters of the 
kings of England of the advowſon, or have it by any ancient 
tenure or poſſeſſion, may have the cuſtody of them when void, 
as they ought to have, and as was declared before. 
& LVIII. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned upon the 
| appeal of a woman, for the death of any other man than her 
| huſband. rs . | 

. « LVIX, No county-court, for the future, ſhall be holden, 
but from month to month; and where there uſed to be,a 
greater interval, let it be ſo continued. _ 

« LX. Neither any ſheriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall keep his 
turn in the hundred oftener than twice in a year, and only in 
the accuſtomed place z that is, once after Eaſter, and once 
after Michaelmas; and the view of frank-pledge ſhall be held 
after Michaelmas, without occaſion 5 and ſo that every one 
ſhall have his liberties, which he had, and was wont to have, 
in che time of king Henry our grandfather, or ſuch as he ob- 


o make his law, is as much as to ſay, to take his oath, &c. 
_.. + That is, ſays Dr. Brady, by legal proceſs, &c. 


By ſome ancient laws of England, foreign merchants were for- 


bid coming into the kingdom, except in fair-time, and then were 
not to 2 forty days. Coke, p. 57. 7 
Sic occaſioxe, i. e. without — PL Dr. Brady. 
I Cceafiancs, cauſes to oppreſs any man. Dr. Brady. 4 
* The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe by belding 
their lands of the church, the ſervice due from the fees, whi 
intended for the defence of the realm, were unduly withdrawn, and 
becauſe the chief lords loſt theſe eſcheats, wardſhups, reliefs, and the 
Uke. Abungance of ways were uſed to evade the force of this law. 
But an effectual ſto r la by the ſtatute of mort - 
main, 7 Edw. I. I ” - 1205 nne 715 Y 
tt The original of this Charter is hot now in being, nor is any 
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deny no man, 


rendered him maſter of 


« LXI. But the view of frank - pledge ſhall be ſo made, 
our peace. may be kept, and. that the tything be fall, 2 > 
wont to be. . 

« LXIL And the ſheriffs ſhall not ſeek occaſions j, 
— 9 — with what the ſheriff was wont to have foc 

ing his view in the time of ki our grandfather. 

« LXIII. For the time to — it ſhall not be lawful for 
any man to give his land to a religious houſe, fo as to take it 
again, and hold it of that houſe. | 
|, * LXIV. Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious houſe to 
receive land, ſo as to grant it to him again of whom they re- 
ceived. it, to hold of him. If any man for the future ſhall ſo 
give his land to a religious houſe, and be convicted 
his gift ſhall be void, and the land ſhall be forfeit to the lord 
of the fee . 721 t 
* « L XV. Scutage for the future, ſhall not be taken as it was 
uſed to be taken in the time of king Henry our grandfather ; 
and that the ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man, but be content with 
what he was wont to have. . 

« LXVI. All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties, which we 
have granted to be holden in our realm, as much as to 
us, towards all our men bf our kingdom we will obſerve : and 
all men of this our kingdom, as well clerks as laics ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ſame, as much as belongs to them towards their men. 

« LXVIL Saving to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbors, 
priors, templars, holpitallers, earls, barons, knights, and al 
others, as well eccletiaſtics as ſeculars, the liberties and free 
cuſtoms which they had before : theſe being witnefles, &c. 


The CranraR +4 of ForxesTs tt, i Ax 
| n 


ee of England, &c. 
know ye, that for the honour of God, the health of our 
foul, and the ſouls of our anceſtors and ſucceſſors, and for the 
exaltation of Holy-Church, and for the reformation of our 


2 


| 


kingdom, we have, of our free and will, given and granted 
for us and our heirs, theſe Ts pete ſpecified, to be 
had 2 Verler in our kingdom of England for ever. * 

4 J. rims, All the foreſts made by our grandfather ki 
Henry, red be viewed by honeſt and fawful men; and if he 
turned any other than his own proper woods into foreſts, to 
the damage of him whoſe wood it was, it ſhall forthwith be 
laid out again and disforeſted. And if he turned his own 
woods into foreſt, they ſhall remain ſo, ſaving the common of 

' paſture to ſuch as were formerly wont to have it. 

II. [The LIVth and LVth chapters of the Gxkar 
CHARTER put into one chapter. ] . 

« TIT. The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, 
knights, and free tenants, who have woods in any foreſts, ſhall 
have their woods as they had them at the time of the firſt coro- 
nation of our grandfather king Henry, fo as they ſhall be diſ- 
charged for ever of all purpreſtures $F, waſtes, and aſſarts |, 
made in thoſe woods, after that time, to the beginning of the 
ſecond year of our coronation; and thoſe who for the time to 
come ſhall make waſte, purpreſture, or aſſart, in thoſe woods 
without our licence, ſhall anſwer for them *. 

“ TV. Our inſpectors or viewers ſhall go the 
foreſts to make a view, as it was wont to be at the time of the 
firſt coronation of our faid grandfather king Henry, and not 


otherwiſe. | 

„ V. The inquiſition, or view for lawing 44+ of dogs, 
which are kept within the foreſt, for the future, ſhall be when 
the view is made, that is, every three years, and then ſhall be 
done by the view and teſtimony of lawful men, and not other- 
wiſe; and he whoſe dog at ſuch time ſhall be found unlawed, 


4 The foreſts e the crown, and the kings 
h parts parcel I 
grubbed them up and made them arable or paſture. But 


them of the king, as againſt the neighbouring freemen, under pre- 


tence of the rights of the crown: Rapin. 
C — — upon the king's lands. . 
; 3 Grubbing up wood, and ing it arable, without licence- 


Every article of this charter is a clear evidence, how much 
the ſubject was oppreſſed under pretence of preſerving the royal 


PS tanto alt chete claws, ee; ; 
C hall 


* 
” 4 


is oath; that he might, with a ſaſe conſcience, uſe his 
bi ne to thee kink oem ſo heavy a yoke. After 
he had taken theſe meaſures, with all poſſible , 
he pitched upon the Iſle of W for his reſidence. In 
this retirement he kept hi concealed ſome time, 


Gilors, nor uſing any diverſions but walking on the ſea- 
ſhore with ſome of his domeſtics. As ſoon as it was 
known that the king was retired to the Iſle of Wight, 
the people were, in vain, inquiſitive about the cauſe of 
dis retreat. Some joked and ſaid, he was become a 
fiſherman, or merchant ; others, that he deſigned to 
turn pirate. He took no notice of theſe ſcoffs, but 
r during three months for the return of 
his agents, the arrival of the foreign troops, which 
he was put in hopes of. It was not the intereſt of the 
court of Rome to do otherwiſe than ſupport John; and 
therefore Innocent was highly offended with the barons 
for having dared, without conſulting him, to cauſe their 


* 


— — 


— 


ſhall be puniſhed three ſhillings; and for the future, no one 

ſhall be taken for lawing, and ſuch lawing ſhall be according 

to the common aſſize, namely, the three claws of the dog's 

fore-foot ſhall be cut off, or the ball of the foot taken out. 

And from henceforward, dogs ſhall not be lawed unleſs in 

ſuch places where were wont to be lawed in the time of 
ing Henry our ther. Y | | 

« VI, No foreſter or bedel ®, for the future, ſhall make 
any ale-ſhots, or colle& ſheafs of corn, or oats, or other grain, 
or lambs, or pigs, nor ſhall make any gathering whatſoever, 
but by the view and oath of twelve inſpectors ; and when they 
make their view, ſo many foreſters ſhall be appointed to keep 
the foreſts, as they ſhall reaſonably think ſufficient. 

« VII. No ſwainmote, for & time to come, ſhall be 
holden in our kingdom oftener than thrice a year; that is to 
fay, in the beginning of fifteen days before Michaelmas, when 
the agiſters come to agiſt the demeſne woods, and about the 
feaſt of St. Martin, when our agiſters are to receive their pan- 
nage ; and in thoſe two ſwainmotes, the foreſters, verderers, 
and agiſters ſhall meet, and no other by compulſion or diſtreſs; 
and the third ſwainmote ſhall be holden in the beginning of 
the fifteen days before the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, concern- 
ing the fawning of our does; and at this ſwainmote ſhall meet 
the foreſters and verderers, and no others ſhall be compelled 
to be there. | 

« VIII. And furthermore, every forty days throughout the 
year, the verderers and foreſters ſhall meet to view the attach- 
ments of the foreſt, as well of vert r, as veniſon, by preſent- 
ment of the foreſters themſelves ; and they who committed the 
offences, ſhall be forced to appear before them : but the afore- 
ſaid ſwainmotes ſhall be holden but in fuch counties as they 
were wont to be holden. 5 

« IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt & his wood in the foreſt at 
his pleaſure, and ſhall receive his pannage. 

« X. We grant alſo, that every freeman may drive his hogs 
through our — woods, freely and without impediment, 
and may agiſt them in his own woods, or elſewhere as he will; 
and if the hogs of any freeman ſhall remain one night in our 
foreſts, he ſhall not be troubled, ſo as to loſe any thing for it. 

« XI. No man, for the time to come, ſhall loſe life or limb 
for taking our veniſon; but if any one be ſeized and convicted 
of taking veniſon, he ſhall be grievoaſly fined, if he hath 
wherewithal to pay; and if he hath not, he ſhall lie in our 
_ Prifon a year and a day. And if after that time he can find 

ſureties, he ſhall be releaſed; if not, he ſhall abjure our realm 
of England. | 

« XIL It ſhall be lawful for every archbiſhop, biſhop, earl, 
or baron, coming to us by our command, and paſſing through 


; — % ——_ of with maſt in the k foreſts. 
or the feeding i in ing's for 
py That bs the offences — ih been committed in cutting 
wood, or killing deer. 
$ That is, uke in his neighbour's cattle to feed. 
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king to ſign charters of that nature, and to put a con- 
ſtraint upon a prince who had taken upon him the croſs, 
and was under the church's protection. In his rage he 
ſwore, by St. Peter, that coſt him what it would, he 
would never ſuffer their raſhneſs to go unpuniſhed. Ar 
the ſame time he ſent a letter, enjoining them to re- 
nounce what they had extorted from their ſovereign, 
unleſs they had a mind to draw down on their heads the 
indignation of the holy ſee. The barons, however, 
paid more regard to their privileges, than to the injunc- 
tions of the pope ; and, therefore, without any dread of 
his thunderings, they ſeized Rocheſter, which 
cardinal Langton put into their hands. They found 
there a prodigious quantity of proviſions, which the king 
had laid up againſt he ſhould have occaſion for them. 
This was apparently the reaſon of their taking that place. 

Soon after the pope annulled the two charters, and 


and went to receive them at Dover. In a ſhort time 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee vaſt numbers arrive from 
Brabant, Flanders, Normandy, Poictou, Gaſcoigne, 
all ſoldiers of fortune, that had nothing to loſe, ad 

were ready to venture their lives to gain an eſtate. 
Their number was ſo conſiderable, ſays Rapin, that one 
can ſcarce give credit to the hiſtorians who mention it. 
But by an unexpected accident one of the leaders, Hugh 
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our foreſt, to take one or two deer by view of the foreſter, if 
preſent, if not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be ſounded, left he 
ſhould ſeem to ſteal them. Alſo in their return, it ſhall be 
lawful for. them to do the ſame thing. 

« XIIL Every freeman, for the future, may ere& a mill in 
his own wood, or upon his own land, which he hath in the 
foreſt ; or make a warren, or pond, a marl-pit, or ditch, or 
turn it into arable, without the covert in the arable land, fo as 
it be not to the detriment of his neighbour. 

« XIV. Every freeman may have in his woods the ayries 
of hawks, of ſpar-hawks, falcons, les, and herons ; and 
they ſhall have likewiſe the honey which ſhall be found in 
their woods. | g | | 
XV. No foreſter for the future, who is not a foreſter in 
fee, paying us rent for his office, ſhall take cheminage ; that 


is to ſay, for every cart, two-pence for half a year, and for the 
other half — two-pence; and for a horſe carries dur- 
thens, for a year à halfpenny, and then only of thoſe, who 


come as buyers, out of their bailiwick, to buy underwood, 
timber, bark, or charcoal, to carry it to ſell in other places, 
where they will : and for the time to come, there ſhall be no 
chemmage taken for any other cart, or carriage-horſe, unleſs 
in thoſe places where anciently it was wont, and ought to be 
taken: but they who carry wood, bark, or coal upon their 
backs to ſell, although they get their livelihood by it, ſhall for 
the future pay no ckemnage: but for paſſage through the 
woods cf other men, no cheminage {hall be given to our fo- 
reſters, but only in our own woods. 

XVI. All perſons outlawed for offences committed in our 
foreſts from the time of king Henry our grandfather, until our 
firſt coronation, may is. their outlawries without r er 
ment, but ſhall find pledges, that for the future they will not 
forfeit to us ** in our foreſt, 

« XVII. No caſtellan, or other perſon, ſhall hold pleas of 
the foreſt, whether concerning vert or veniſon: but every fo- 
reſter in fee ſhall attach pleas of the foreſt 44, as well con- 
cerning vert as veniſon, and ſhall preſent the pleas or offences 
to the verderers of the ſeveral counties; and when they ſhall 
be inrolled and ſealed under the ſeals of the verderers, they 
ſhall be preſented to the chief foreſter, when he ſhall come 
into thoſe parts, to hold pleas of the foreft, and ſhall be de- 
termined before him. 

« XVIII. And all the cuſtoms and liberties aforeſaid, which 
we have granted to be holden in our kingdom; as much as 
belongs to us towards our vaſſals, all of our kingdom, as well 
hics as clerks, ſhall obſerve as much as belongs to them to- 
wards their vaſſals. | 


Money for paſſing through the foreſt. 
. Thal is, Lyman 4 no Dr. Brady. 


++ May ſeize the body or goods of the offenders to make them 
appear. 
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| to ravage much more thay 
the northern parts, to make them feel the eſſects of his bring it abou, AA 
The barons not being able to appear in the 28 this, which the 

againſt theſe foreign armies, ſhut themſelves up in furniſhed him 
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The pope being diſpleaſed with — 
tions of France, diſpatched, in 1216, Gallo, as his le- 
, to endeavour to put a 

king, 


Lewis was quickly in readineſs to fail for with 
a fleet of ſeven hundred ſhips. In the interim, John 
retired to Wincheſter. Lewis landed his troops at 
Sandwich without moleſtation, - whence he marched 
againſt Rocheſter, where he met with little refaſtance. 
He ſoon became maſter of that city, and drew after it 
the whole county of Kent, except Dover-Caftle, where 
John had left a ſtrong garriſon under the command of 
Hubert de Burgh F 


Auguſtin's was commiſſioned to pronounce prince Lew! 


excommunicated upon his arrival in E Lewis 
1 | cndeavouted to avert this blow, by repreſenting to the 
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is ſaĩd to have been promoted to the ſee of York for not having 
t Under the command of the caſtellan of St. Omars, Hugh 
Chacun, Euſtace de Neville, Giles de Melun, and others, 
who came up the Thames to London, on the 27th of F 
Some of the Engliſh barons holding a tournament with 
French noblemen, one of them mortally wounded Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, to the great grief af his party. 


M. Paris. 
abbot 
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eupht not to be involved in the fame misſortune. But 
as they were, had been 


fon of Henry II's cideft » ought 
ſuccred before n 


that Elcanor's 


cheſter, 


ſence, he 


o 
the 


equity than the force he had with 
with a conſiderable 
5 marched into N 


of troops left Win- 
and Suffolk, where 


prim 

by a mortal diftemper at London, whi 

to ſend for ſuch of the barons as were poſted there 

2 When they were in his pre- 
told them, that he could not forbear diſcover- 

ing a ſecret to them, which lay heavy upon his con- 
and which, if it was any longer concealed from 

the Engliſh, would infallibly. hurry them to utter de- 

ſtruction. The ſecret was this; © that the prince 


L 


reſolved to rid himſelf, either by baniſhment or other- 


« wiſe, of all the barons that had taken up arms againſt 
« king John, deeming them traitors to their king and 
« country.” He alſo told them, that this reſolution 


perform it. He declared, upon 
man, what he had told them was 


had the leſs reaſon to queſtion it, as 
point of going to render an account 

fore God. The diſcovery of this diabolical ſcheme 
made many begin to repent of having called in the fo- 
reigners, and ſeriouſly to think of returning to the obe- 


tentions ; but Prince 
whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, and with whoſe 
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army narrowly | emperor Frederic II. married the third, wi ſe nate 


King John founded the abbey of Bowley in New 
Foreſt, Hampſhire ; alſo an abbey of black monks in 
the city of Wincheſter. He founded likewiſe the mo. 
naſtery of Faringdon, and that of Hales Owen in Shrop. 
ſhire. He re-edified Godſtow and Wroxel nunneries, 
and enlarged the. chapel bf Knareſborough. In this 
king's reign, St. Mary Overy's in Southwark was be. 
tw be bu. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

"a at Welt Dertham in Norfolk, 
which, upon the diſſolution in the time of Henry VIII. 
came to the family of the Derekams, who ſtill hold it. 
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his days on the 28th of October, 1216, in the fifty-firſt HIS prince aſcended the throne of England on 
year of his age, aſter an unhappy 1 of g the 19th of October, 1216, and in the tenth year 
years, ſeven months, and ten days. His body was car- age. During this reign, which was of a great 
ried to Worceſter according to his own order, and bu- | length, the reader may obſerve, firſt, the infatiable ava- 
ned with little funeral pom I 


nce of the court of Rome, and the tyranny ſhe cxer- 
ciſed over the nation. In the ſecond place, the league 


At the ume of Henry's af the throne, the 
kingdom was greatly convulſed ; but i . 
Pembroke, who was 


4 
1 


ing from him his dominions in France; the 
meanneſs he ſhowed in reſigning his crown to the 's 
legate ; his breach of faith with his barons; and 


1 
| 
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his bringing into the kingdom an army of foreign mer- | the carl pes. 

cenanes, in order to be of his ſubje&ts. The | and well-meaning Engh drive the foreigners 
character of this prince may out of John was dead, the 
words ; he had ſcarcely carl of who had adhere 
to that Henry to chem, 
made :* Bchold your 
« k do chem, That al- 
as . 

« it Was not | 
* whach had Tron 
« jt would fon for 
= all impu- 
ſity ; the former made him too infolent, and the < ranons on that That 
im to: « the remedy barons, 
« was worſe kg. to the 
* And therefore 1 poſture of affairs, no- 
* thing was able to dchiver n 
« yoke, but their firm union under a prince Was, 
RR | the crown.” The 
affembly were ſpeech, that they 
cned with one voce, We ve Henry for our 
* king.” 1 for the 
with It- 
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ion, thoſe the tail 6f Pembrolck guardian to the 
king, and protector of the realin, that is, regent of the 
kingdom. The regent thought he had reaſon to hope, 
chat the making known how ready the new king was to 
grant a general pardon, wotild foon diſſolve the confe- 
deracy: and therefore the eat of Pembroke ſent letters 
to all the barons and corp: jons in the kingdom, ac- 
quainting them of Henry's acceſſion to the crown, and 
promiſing great rewards to all that would return to their 
duty f. The fefokition of a great number of the con- 
{:derate barons, being now taken, they began to think 
ol making their peace” with their lawful ſovereign. The 
excommunication of prince Lewis, which was publiſhed 
afreſh every Sunday, furniſhed chem with a further mo- 
tive to change, Which: carried no leſs force with it, The 
affairs of Lewis began to decline, at the time when py 
ſeemed to be in a, molt proſperous condition. he 
raiſing of the ſiege of Dover con-ributed Iikewile to their 
decay. Prince Lewis had frequently tried to bribe 
Hubert de Burgh, governor of that place; but he had 
always found in that brave man, a loyalty Which was 
roof againſt all tempratioris.” The death of king John 
ppening during this ſiege, Lewis. was in pes the 
governor would become more tractable: and therefore 
ordered him to be ſummoned afreſh to ſurrender : at the 
ſame time he repreſented to him, that ſince by John's 
death, he was releaſed from his oath of allegiance, he 
might, with a ſafe eonſience, ſwear fealty to a prince, 
whom his countrymen had owned for their ſovercign, 
and who-would take a pleaſure in ſhowing him marks of 
his eſteem. Hubert anſwered, that the late king hav- 
ing left an heir, to whom his allegiance was due, he 
would maintain his cauſe to tlie laſt drop of his blood. 
Adding, he: could never believe, that a ſhameful cow- 
ardice could be a means to gain the eſteem of any brave 
ptince. Lewis finding him ſtill immoveable, threatened 
to put his brother, who was in his power, to death. 
This threat made no impreſſion on the governor, who 
continued to defend, with the fame reſolution, the im- 
portant place committed to his truſt. Lewis not being 
able to obtain poſſeſſion of Dover, raiſed the ſiege, and 


inveſted the caſtle of Hereford, which made but a faint [| 


reſiſtance. Lewis's conduct here highly diſpleaſed the 
Engliſh. With extreme regret the Engliſh lords now 
beheld their own eſtates of inheritance given to foreign- 
ers, without any regard to their complaints. Their diſ- 
contents were ſtill heightened by the indiſcretion of ſome 
Frenchmen, who upbraided the Engliſh barons for trai- 
tors, and told them, they were not fit to be entruſted 
with the cuſtody of caſtles. Theſe expreſſions, added 
to the diſcovery made by the viſcount of Melun , 
cauſed among the Engliſh, and eſpecially among the 
nobility, an univerſal diſſatisfaction, which Lewis did 
not yet perceive, but he ſoon felt the effects of it. 
During theſe tranſactions the t judged it neceſ- 
fary to ſend notice to the pope 9 the death of king 
John, arid the coronation of his fon ; entreating him at 


— — — 
2 


— 


* Ever ſince the beginning of king John's reign, on whoſe 
head the earl had . 2 in ering the crown, 
by his diligence and addrefs, he had all along remained attached 
to the ſervice of that prince, without ever deſerting him in his 

teſt diftreſs. His approved loyalty having gained him the 
vour and confidence of his maſter, he had always a ſhare in 
his moſt ſecret counſels. It was this alſo that partly qualified 
him better than any other, to be at the helm of afairs in fo 
tempeſtuous a ſeaſon. He was perfectly well acquainted with 
the ſource of the troubles, and the intereſts intrigues of 
thoſe that had cauſed them. He was net ignorant, that the 
greateſt part of the barons were extremely diſſatisfied with the 
prince they had ealled to their aid; and upon the knowledge of 
this it was that he chiefly built his _ 

+ There is « letter {if extant vs ugh de Lacy, a baron 
of note, containing a ſafe conduct to come and treat with the 
king, with a promiſe of the reſtitution of his eſtate and privi- 
leges. The earl of Pembroke's name is affixed alone to the 


letter, which is dated Nov. 18, in the firſt year of this reign, | 


nd is as follows: | 
* The king to Hugh de Lacy, wifheth-health. We re- 
quire you, that you forthwith come in all ſafety to pay us ho- 
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to whom the legate 


ſiege, and returned to the regent. 


of Linceln by Le 


Py . 
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the fame time, to take into his protection the Joung 
prince, who was on all. ſides ſarrounded with foreign 
and domeſtic. enemies. The pope therefore, with a 
view to keep England firm to his intereſt, ſent freſh, 
powers to his legate to renew the excommunicatibn 0 
the prince of France and confederate barons. Lewis, 
communicated his new orders, ſo- 
lemniy proteſted againſt all that ſhould be done to his 
prejudice. The g 5 purſuant to the pope's orders, 
held a. ſynod at Briſtol; where he excommunicated 
Lewis again with all the cuſtomary formalities: and by 
this means, he furniſhed ſome of the barons with a pre- 
rence to diſpenſe with doing the homage Lewis required. 
On the approach of Chriſtmas, the two parties 
red, upon a truce during the holidays. Lewis made 
ule of that o unity to hold a general aſſembly at 
Oxford, whilſt the regent held another at Cambridge. 
The king's party having propoſed that, the: treaty, ſhould 
be prolonged, Lewis at firſt refuſtd fo agree to it. But 
the news which he received preſently after, that the 
pope deſigned to confirm in a full conſiſtory, the ex- 
communication thundered out by his legate, cauſed, him 
to conſent, that it ſhould be prolonged till a month after 
Eaſter, his deſign being to go to Paris, and conſult the 
king his father 9. This truce proved of great advan- 
tage to the king and the earl of Pembroke. The earl 
improved the advantage by reinforcing his army with 
new levies, and by gaining, by ſecret practices, ſeveral 
of the confederate barons ; among wham was William 
Marſhal, eldeſt ſon of the carl of Pembroke, who till 
then, had been one of the moſt zealbus partiſans 
France. At the fame time came over.;to. the Lings 
William Long-Sword, earl of Saliſbury, with the ear 
of Arundel and Warren. The cinque-ports; likewiſe 
declared for Henry, and in April, 1217, they fitted out 
a fleet to oppoſe Lewis's return. But though their fleet 
fought the French, and deſtroyed ſeveral of their ſhips, 


yet they could not hinder the prince's landing at Sand- 


wich. This oppoſition ſo exaſperated Lewis, that he 


reduced the town to aſhes, as. being one of the cinque- 


ports. | we isig) 35: dance 
Upon. the expiration of the truce, ,the regent ſent the 
earl of Cheſter to beſiege Mont-Sorel, a town in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, where there was a French garriſon ; but: 
Lewis ſent the earl of Perche | at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, with orders to march directly towards the 
enemy. Upon the approach of this army, the earl of 
Cheſter, whoſe forces were not ſo numerous, raiſed the 
But the French 
general, not being content with that ad e, formed 
e deſign of beſieging Lincoln-Caſtle, which held out 
for the king, though the city had declared for the ba- 
rons *. In his march thither, the French troops com- 
mitted ſuch terrible ravages, that hiſtorians deſcribe 
them as an army of devils rather than men. But this 
caſtle was of too great moment to be neglected, and the 
regent uſed his utmoſt endeavours to relieve it; whilſt 
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mage and ſervice; and we give you ſafe- conduct to come and 
commune with us, and to return in ſafety. And we will you 
to know, that if you do come to us, we will fully reſtore to 
ou your rights and liberties, by the counſel of our well- be- 
lod Ralph, earl of Cheſter; William, earl of Ferrars, and 
other our faithful counſellors. For, notwithſtanding our fathef 
John, of happy memory, was in ſome reſpect wanting towards 
you; yet ought not we to be charged with his failures, neithef 
_— they, in any reſpect, to be imputed to us.” 
ee p. 185. | | 
$ Walter of Coventry ſays, the pope ordered his nuneio in 
France to hold a ſynod at Melun, and put the kingdom under” 
an interdi&t, unleſs Philip recalled his ſon out of England. 
Upon which the king preſently ordered him to come over, and 
be ag rad 8 ot the ſynod. | oy CA 
reſc rance, a young man Treat ne F 
* he had juſt brought der Sith him. Naher, eat] of 
Winton, was lord of this caſtle. | | 
% Gibert de Gant had beſieged it a long tirhe in vain; and 
been vigorouſly repulſed in al} bis affauhs He was made earl 
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ing put himſelf at the 


oe told them, that it was in vain to ex- 
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pur the reſt to flight. 
„ hav 


— el, a terrible commotion in Lon- 


The 


caſt off their yoke 
the authority of the mayor not 


ay to be even with their neigh- 
fury. One Conſtantine 


— 0 wi he 
aſſembled, and reſolved to be re 


and 


go immediately and chaſtiſe thoſe who had 


to revenge the quarrel of his fellow - citizens, 
to curb their 
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af three marks for every earl, one mark for 
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This year died Philip 


new king, to 


judgement of the 


baſſadors without giving them any ſati 


ſion of them: he pe 
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N 
Conftantine. nt 1 


ſtattihe to be hanged the next morning, 
fered fifteen thouſand marks for his hie. 
after, the juſticiary cauſed other of the ringleaders 
ſeized: in their houſes, ſome of whom had 
and ſome their + noſes and ears cut off, and 


ſent back thus: maimed into che city; which done, he | 
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ſhilling” for every knight, and for 
the kingdom one penny. 2 
Coping ct F 
Lewis VIII. his ſon ſucceeded him. Henry's 
now thought ĩt a time to ſend a to 
enge the 'hi 
with regard to the 1 i 
John. Lewis, however,, told — that 
look upon. himſelf as obliged to the 
treaty: which che 1 of b i 


in exacting large rantorns of the priſoners, 
18 ue e the ancient laws, as had bee 
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In. That for his part, he held Normandy. 
ther provinces taken from the Engliſh by right of 
queſt, and as their ſovereign lord ; and if any one 
to diſpute his title, he was willing to ſubmit it to 

peers. Matthew Pans ſays, that he 
alledged alſo the death of Conſtantine, which he pre- 
tended, was done out of ſpite for his affection to France, 


79 
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as one of the reaſons why he thought himſelf freed from 


all: as ements; after which, he 


diſmiſled the am- 


the caſtles he had the cuſtody of ; to which he ſubmitted, 
on condition the reſt of the barons ſhould do the ſame. 
Accordingly. he ſurrendered to the king, 
London and caſtle of Dover, which were che two moſt 
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grant 
nonable to her wants. Then the legate 


the Tower of 
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he - of 
be done, and with that view he ſent into every county, 
i in execution: but 
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in order to the urgent occaſions of the holy ſee, 
there ſhould be ſet apart to the pope's uſe, out of every 
cathedral church two ies ; and out of every 
two monks. portions; and that this grant 
ſhould- be confirmed by parſiament. He backed his 


the Tower. — See Dr. Brady | s Appendix. 4 N. 2 7. | 
+ Waker of rho 3 dhe any author that wen- 


Ben , fays, it was 2 poll-tax for the fuccours of the Holy 
Land. e | PEN 


\ 


| * hiſtorians, he was poiſoned 


This year, Lewis VIII. king of France, headed the 
crulade againſt the Albigenſes, ſoon after the pope's dif- 
ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis IX. and this year alſo, king 
Henry cauſed all the charters to be renewed, in order 
to raiſe money. 


In the beginning of the next year 1227, the ſuddeti 
death of the earl of Saliſbury *, natural ſon to Henry II. 
A a 


to which the chief juſticiary had invited 


him, made many ſuſpe& that Hubert de Burgh had 
cauſed him to be poiſoned : but no inquiry was made 


into the matter. As Henry advanced in years, he was | io 
obſerved, fays Rapin, to have qualities ill-becoming a Þ hi 


great prince; an extreme avarice, an ing fickle- 
neſs, a deal of caprice and unſteadineſs in his behavi- 
our, an unuſual eaſineſs to ſuffer himſelf to be governed 
by thoſe about him ; and what was worſt of all, principles 


of oppreſſion and tyranny, which afforded a frightful 


by 


William Longue Eſpee, or Longſword. This nobleman, 
who was natural fon of Henry II. by the fair Roſamond, as 
well on account of his quality as his merit, deſerves to have 
the manner of his death noted here. Upon the recalling the 
Engliſh fleet. from the late expedition in France, he had gone 


on board it; but was met by ſo rough a ſtorm, that the ſhip 


was forced back to the ifle of Rhe, near Rochelle. Savory 
de Mulleon, then in the ſervic2 of France, was governor of 
this iſle; and the earl, fearing to fall into his hands, applied 
for protection to an abbot; bat finding himſelf very unſafe 
there, he was obliged again to go on board his ſhattered ſhip, 
which was in a miſcrable condition for failing, and met with fo 
many accidents, that, according to Matthew Paris, it was 
three mqnths before he could reach to England. It is no won- 
der that, after ſo long an abſence, he was imagined to have 
periſhed in the ſea. As his ſuppoſed widow was poſſeſſed of 
one of the greateſt fortunes in England, the all-ingrofling 
miniſter, Hubert'de Burgh, Ae. the king's _ that 
ſhe ſhould be married, provided ſhe was pleaſed with the 
match, to one Raymond, who was his nephew and apparent 
heir. Accordingly, the young gentleman began his court- 
ſhip with great magnificence, and employed ev 
could touch the ambition or the heart of the 
the king's | 
ſhe treated his addreſſes with vaſt diſdain ; ſhe pretended, that 
ſhe had ſome reaſons to believe that her huſband was {till alive; 
but added, that ſuppoſing him dead, her quality, as the widow 
of ſo great a man, ought to put her above the inſult of an ad- 
dreſs from fo deſpicable a ſuitor. This anſwer ſo much diſ- 
couraged the lover, that he diſcontinued his courtſhip. Soon 
after the earl, eſcaping from the dangers of the ſea, appeared at 
court : he there demanded from the king, juſtice upon Hubert 
de Burgh, for the mean arts he had employed in his abſence, 
againſt the honour of his bed; and declared, that if he was 
denied juſtice from the throne, he would take it by his own 
word. The juſticiary appeared full of confuſion at this charge; 
he aſked n for what had paſſed, and made many rich pre- 
ſents to the earl to procure his forgiveneſs ; nay, the earl, im- 
poſed upon by his ſeeming penitence, accepted of an invitation 
to an entertainment at Hubert's houſe. . Here, it is ſaid by 
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bow che king ſtood affected, ſome of the, lords , who 
till then had not dared to ſpeak for Hubert, folliciced 
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by his advice, with com 
. we So grin degree op 
ir allegiance : he to proſe- 
cute by arms, thoſe who refufed to ſubmit. When he 
the king in his behalf, and ſo far prevailed upon him, | thought himſelf in a condition ta make himſelf dreaded, 
that he was ſent to the caſtle of che Devizes, till is ſhould | he furnmoned a parliament to meet at London, with 
_ pleaſe the king to diſpoſe of him other wiſe. Thus end- deſign to procure the condemnation of the moſt ſtub- 
eu this affair wlüch had made ſo much noiſe, to the I born. 2 — indeed, obeyed the ſummons, but 
great forrowref we biſnhop of Wincheſter, who had been | {came fo well attended, that they had nothing to fear. 
in hopes that Hubert would not have been able to come The earl of Pembroke was on the road, in order to be 
off without the loſs of his head. I preſent with the reſt, being perſuaded that it was not in 
— a winity-at Oxford, being | the king's power to get any thing paſſed to his preju- 


dice: but notice that the court deſigried to go a 
ſpeedier 2 way to work with him; he turned 


nion. x | and retired into Wales. The tons the ba- 

biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1233, imagining that _— parliament, H- 

he ſhould carry every thing t his pnkamion; | chief had projected might fall on his own head. He 
formed the project of ing ingdom'with an now refolved to act with open force ; and to that end, 
abſolute” ſway. 2 2 accom- he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him 
phſh- his defign, he invited of two thouſand | with their troops at Glouceſter ; but the earl of Pem- 
Gaſcon and Poictevin kni broke, and ſome others, did not think fit to appear. 
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Their refuſal furniſhed him with a plauſible reaſon to 
attack them; he ordered. their eſtates to be plundered, 
their to be deſtroyed, their houſes to be pillaged, 
and their ſpoils to be diſtributed among the Poictevins. 
Diffentionsariſing among the barons, cauſed ſome of them 
to break the confederacy, and the reſt left were expoſed 
to the king's reſentment. The earl of Pembroke per- 
ceiving he was too weak to make head, after being thus 
deſerted by the. greateſt part of his aſſociates, applied to 
-Llewellyn prince of Wales, who granted him protection 
Henry having received a freſh recruit of Poiftevin 
troops, marched as far as Hereford, with a deſigu to 
ſeize the caſtles belonging to the earl of Pembroke in 
that county; but the reſiſtance he met with from the 
firſt caſtle he beſieged, convinced him that he was ſpend- 
ing his time in vain before. the caſtle. He, however, 
obtained poſſeſſion of the ſtrong hold by ftratagem and 
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1 Richard earl of Cornwall, the king's brother, William 
earl of Warren, Richard: earl Marſhal, and William earl of 
Ferrars, became ſureties for his good behaviour. 2 
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br br erde to de be f „he ordered 
the biſhop of Wincheſter to return to his dioceſe. 
ter which Peter de Rivaulx, high treaſurer ; ve, 
chief juſticiary; Robert de Paſſalew, and the reſt of the 
ite ſtra whom the biſhop of Wincheſter had 


nagement; and of all the money that had through 
their hands. The court being thus ſettled, the king ſent 
the archbiſhop of Can , with the bi 


abo ace, which they. happily concluded. 
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after th peace, was in- 
— of Wincheſter's treachery to the 
late earl of Pembroke; and declaring he knew 
of the charter which that prelate ſent into Ireland, he 
grieved for the death of the earl of Pembroke, and be- 
came greatly incenſed againſt his old miniſters. 
The old miniſters being now cited to give in their an- 
ſwers to the charges brought againſt them, choſe rather 
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e ſanctuary in churches, under pretence they had 
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Ireland, an order figned y twelve privy-counſellors, to plunder 
the eſtates of the Ae Net ale take him dead or alive 
if he ſhould come into that Pug this — was ſub- 
ined a promiſe in the king's name, of giving them the con- 
lands the earl held in Ireland, if they would faithfull 
execute what was enjoined them. The of Ir 
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they might be ſecured of what 
had been promiſed them. The biſhop having too far to 
draw back; cauſed a charter to be drawn up, and found means 


to get it by the ki other papers of very little 
— | 1 1 For e ſeal affixed to it by the 
chancellory who, in all appearance, was in the M. Paris 
5 hoy the ſeal from Ralph, biſhop of Chicheſter, the 


r.] As ſoon as the Iriſh governors had received this 
ſet about executing the order. To _—_ e 
ds of 


charter, 
they levied àn army on ſome pretence, and entering the 


the earl of Pembroke, committed great outrages, in order to 


draw him into Ireland. This artifice had all the ſucceſs the 


biſhop of Wincheſter had promiſed himſelf. Pembroke, ex- 
aſperated at the injuries done him in Ireland, immediately re- 
paired thither, with deſign to take v e of thoſe who at- 
tacked him thus of —4 own . _ inſtead of being 
revenged, he was baſely betra pretended to be 
lis friends; they e : — — wherein he loſt his 
life by a_ ſtab in the back with a dagger.” Vide Rapin, 
book vIII. | 

ltc is thus he is by the hiſtorians of Bretagne : for 
though he had ſtudied at the univerſity of Paris, yet it ſeems 
he had made no progreſs in the ſtudy of politics. 


- + Matthew Paris has given us a very particular deſcription 


of the coronation, and what each ed in their re- 
ſpective functions, which is this remarkable paſſage, 
that the earl of Cheſter, (as lord high conſtable) carried the 
ſword of St. Edward, called curteine, before the king, in 
token that he is earl of the palace, and hath by right a power 
of reſtraining the king if he ſhould act amiſs. M. Paris under 


SAY | | 5 
IM. Pars fays, the ſame day after the coronation, the king 
went 8 Merton, a monaſtery in Surrey, where 
he met his great men, and Enacted the proviſions of Merton, 
which are 
and divided into eleven articles or chapters. As theſe ſtatutes 
are not in the poſſeſſion of all our readers, we ſhall here pre- 
ſent an analyſis of them: Soon 


| Analyſis of the STATUTES of MgrTon. 
THE introduction, or title, of theſe ſtatutes, and their con 

_ tents,- are as follow: It is provided in the court of our ſo- 
2 * — holden at Merton, on Wedneſday, the 
NO. * . 
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reaſon to be apprehenſive of ſome violence from their 
enemies. The aim of the new miniſters being to con- 
vince the king of the unfaithfulneſs of the old ones, they 
removed the pretence they made uſe of not to appear, 
by granting them a ſaſe- conduct. | | 


him two marks on every 


liam, archbiſhop 


e moſt ancient body of laws after Magna Charta, 
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On the expiration of the truce between Bretagne 


France, the king of France invaded Bretagne, and king. 


Henry neglecting to ſend the n ſuccours, the 
earl, Peter Mauclerc, i. e. Bad Scholar *, was under 
the neceſſity of ſurrendering his dominions to Lewis, 
e irate. | | ic 
In the beginning of the next year, 1235, Segrave and 
Paſſalew, the king's old miniſters; fo e make 
their peace by a preſent of a thouſand marks each, for 
which they were. diſcharged from further proſecution. 
Shortly after was ſolemnized the marriage of Iſabella, 


the king's ſiſter, with the emperor Frederic II. Though 


it was not cuſtomary to _ the king a ſubſidy for the 
er, 


marriage of a younger fi the parliament was ſo well 
ſatisfied with what he had lately done, that they granted 
lough-land. This year the 
4s ſent for the biſhop of Wincheſter to Rome, in 
order to ſcreen him from the king's proſecutions.  - 


On the 10th of January, 1236, king Henry married 


Eleanor, ſecond daughter to Raymond, earl of Pro- 


vence, The nuptials were celebrated with — 
nificence and rejoicings. The ſolemnity of * 
and coronation f of the new queen being over, the king 
called a parliament at Merton, where divers ſtatutes were 
enacted, which remained a long time in force, but are 
now, for the moſt part, repealed 4. 

In 
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morrow after the feaſt of St. Vincent, in the twentieth year of 
the- reign of king Henry, the fon of king John, before Wil- 
of C , and others his biſhops and 
ſuffragans, and before the greater part of the earls and barons 
of England there; being afſembled for the coronation of the 
ſaid king, and Eleanor queen, about which they were all 
called; where it was treated for the commonwealth of the 
realm, upon the articles underwritten, viz. thus it was pro- 
vided and ted, as well of the aforeſaid archbiſhops, 


/ biſhops, earls, and barons, as of the king himſelf and others.” 


The iſt of which ordains, what damages widows ſhall re- 
cover, after the death of their huſbands, from ſuch as have 
deforced them of their dowers, that is to ſay, the value of the 
whole dower to them belonging, from the time of the death of 
their huſbands, to the day F. judgement obtained in the 
king's court for the fame; and the deforcers withal to be 
amerced for the ſame, at the king's pleaſure. 
The ad grants widows a power to bequeath the crop on 
the ground, as well of their dowers, as of their other lands and 
tenements. [2 | 5 

The gd appoints how to proceed in diſſeiſins that have 
rediſſeiſed thoſe who have recovered ſeiſin or poſſeſſion from 
them by affize of novel diſſerfen, to wit; that the perſons thereof 
convicted, ſhall be forthwith taken and kept in the king's pri- 
ſon, and not be diſcha but by fine or ſome other means, 
And the plaintiff ſhall farther have the king's writ directed to 
the ſherif, containing the plaint of diſſeiſin done upon diſſeiſin; 
upon receipt of which, he. ſhall take with him the keepers of 
the pleas of the crown, and other lawful knights, and in his 
proper perſon ſhall go unto the faid land, &c. and if, by the 
inquiſition of the jurors, and other neighbours, they find him 
again diſſeiſed, the ſheriff ſhall then deliver him the ſeiſin or 
poſſeſſion; and if it be found otherwiſe, the plaintiff ſhall be 
amerced, and the other go quiet. And in the fame manner 
ſhall be done to them that have recovered their ſeiſin by aſſiae 
of mort d'anceftor ; and ſo it ſhall be of all lands tene- 
ments recovered in the king's court by inqueſts, if they be 
afterwards diſſeiſed by the firſt deforcers, againſt whom they 


have before recovered by inqueſt. 


The 4th ordains, that the lords of manors may make profit 
of the reſidue of the manors, as of their waſtes, woods, and 
paſtures, provided their feoffees and free tenants have ſufficient 
paſture, with free egreſs and regreſs from their land unto the 
paſture, forasmuch as belongeth to their tenements; and if 
they alledge they have not ſufhcient paſture, according to their 
holdings, then the truth is to be required into by an aſſize, &c. 
The 5th provides, that from henceforth uſury ſhall not 
turn againſt any one under age, from the time of the death of 
his anceſtor, (whoſe heir he is) until his lawful age.— This 
law is either obſclete or repealed. PS, 
penalties for raviſhment of a ward 
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He complained of it to the ki himſelf, by one of his 
friends; who befought 3 him know the reaſon, 
why ſuch an affront was offered to a lord of ſuch diſ- 
tinction as the earl of Pembroke. Henry replied, it 
was becauſe Richard, brother to the earl, had been a 
traitor, and had continued in his treaſon till the time of. 


his death; and thereſpre he repented of having inveſted 
him with the office of „the which however he 
could deprive him of whenever he pleaſed. This an- 
fwer: obliged the earl to withdraw from court, and retire 
into the north of England, to ſecure himſelf from the 
plots of his enemies, 'who had ſtirred up the king to take 
counſel againſt him. Such was the fickleneſs of Henry. 
Another inſtance of this prince's fickleneſs is this: fo 
far was he from having reſented the affront Simon de 
Montfort had done the royal family, that he had conti- 
nued him in favour as before, and at laſt made him earl 
of Leiceſter. And yet a few days after, having given 
him this freſh mark of his eſteem; he publicly charged 
him with debauching his ſiſter, and bribing the pope to 
confirm his marriage. This accuſation, ſays Rapin, 
could never be more out of ſeaſon, ſince the time to in- 
quire into this matter was elapſed : and beſides, he had 
cauſed the wedding to be celebrated in his pr and 
in his on chapel. The earl, dreading 
his reſentment, departed 
France, 
ſubſided 


that very day with his lady for 


. . 


Edward was born, who in i 


e This fame year | | 
ceſs of time * father, and proved one of the * 


moſt illuſtrious monarchs that ever ſwayed the Engliſh 
{ceptre, as the tranſactions of his reign will ſufficiently 
evince ; to which we refer the reader. „ eine 
. Otho, the pope's legate, having committed 
exactions, entirely exhauſted the patience of the biſhops. 

He demanded a freſh ſubſidy of them, but had the mor- 

tification to be denied; they told him, that they were 
determined to endure his oppreſſions no longer; and to 
prevent any further ſollicitations, they broke up imme-. 


= 


diately. This peremptory denial had no other effect 
on the but to cauſe him to turn to the religious 


houſes, who were not unwilling to "furniſh: what the 
biſhops had refuſed. Iqhe legate then made a freſh at- 


. tempt upon Scotland; but was denied entrance by the 
king of that country. This oppoſition, which however 


he had reaſon to expect, ſo hi offended him, that in 
his paſſion he threatened Alexander, who anſwered him 
in a louder tone, and let him ſee that he did not value 
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effects of I k 
where he remained till the king's diſpleaſure had 


he thought it would be a wiſer way to compound mats, | 
with him, and not to wait for the deciſion of the | 
Accordingly, he reſigned into the hands of the king 
of his eftates , in conſideration of which, Henry 
to the ion. M 5 
the king and the pope ſought 
the people by exactions. — 
— height, | that one Cannot 
9 
| E O weak as 
and Eline of all a | m, 


F ſure 
of the ion. 


pope's Protection. 


Io bring about his « 
2828 | Hes, and - I, 
engage each abbot in particular to 


his threats. They would have come to a quarrel, if the from givi 


Engliſh lords had not interpoſed to make up the differ- 


"ence. They prevailed ar lengrh with the king of Scot- tles 


land, though not without great difficulty, to give the 
legate leave for once to enter into his kingdom. But 

Alexander would not agree to-it, unleſs the legate would 
acknow under his hand and ſeal, that it was merely. 
dodut of condeſcenſion for his perſon, and that this ſhould 

not be drawn into a precedent. All obſtacles being re- 
moved, the legate went to Edinburgh, where he exacted 
ſome money from the Scotch clergy, which was the ſole 
= having occaſion for more money, thought it 
| beser, 15 er a little from ſomebody : and therefore 
he "proſecuted Hubert de Burgh afreſh for the ſame 
. 

were t to Thb Was 
ſolemnly tried before an aſſembly of the barons, where it 
is ſaid, he vindicated his - innocence by - inconteſtable 
proofs. He had reaſon, however, to dread a ſentence 
which the King was flliciting againſt him, and therefore 
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eſt caſtles, niz. Blanch-Caſtle, Groſmund in Wales, Screne- 


frith, and Hatfield. ee eee eee 
1 There are ſome who ion, whether it as euſtomary 
in thoſe days to grant penſions in fee, on condition of ſome 
military ſervice, and of homage, But this eyidently appears, 
from ſeveral agreements: made between the 
and divers foreign princes, the tenor of 
K 8 1 


FR 
” 
* 


ae 


ſervyes, that this act is a more ancient 


ury. This oppreſſion ud m 
Engliſh, who found themſelves expoſed at the fame 
ee of the eri e civil powen: 
This year alſo; through the unaccountable fickleneſs of 
his temper, the king recalled the earls. of Leiceſter and 
Pembroke, and received them into favour again. Lo- 
wards the latter end of the ſame year, the earl of Flanders 
came to London, and did homage to the king for a pen. 
+ five hundred, marks, which- was annually pad 
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Flanders, whereby the king binds himſelf to pay the earl four 
cc 
king ſi ve hui | F want 

—— 7 proof than any the French 
can produce, that the tarls of F landers were vaſſals to gheir King, 


* 
o 
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was recalled by an Erpreſs ofcder The death of thought RR 


r e 


| e ee e i quiey whom the us proceeding of Lewis; and reſolved to be revenged, 
e ck in of nuncios, — = ſo, e 
continued their mercileſs —— upine being gone {| cerned in the 4 This princeſs, who, ſince the Jeath 
iſnon, — from the -of king king John, had eſpouſed the earl of March her firſt 
marks, which at that time I lover, had kept up all that hauglitineſs, which ſhe had 
we vey kgs ſum for a country where money was aſſumed whilſt ſhe wore the crown of England. As the 
extremely ſcarce. The Jeus in particular were every | territones of the earl her ſpouſe were in that part of 
eee for out of their pockets the king Poitou which was by France, he had all along 
uſually raiſed the money to defray his extraordinary ex- done homage to Lewis; bias whe Alphonſo was be- 
pences. Themas, cart of Savoy, uncle wo the queen, {| come earl of Poictou, her pride would not fuffer her to 
being come this year into England, the king received fee her huſband kneel to a brother of the king of France. 


vide money for this charge, he compelled the Jews |} vailed with him to refuſe to do homage to prince Al- 
Crd tm gi nt mad EE This 
being baniſhed from the kingdom. with ſome offenſive language, 


to chaſtiſe the carl's inſolence. The earl, willing to 
ſtand by what he had done, implored the protection of 


fee 1. This the king of England. He gave him to underſtand, that 
Pio 10 2 of — qa it would be a very eaſy matter to drive the French out 


| ll from his horſe, and Walter, his brother, demanded of al Poictou: and that in caſe he would defray the ex- 
of the king to be inveſted in the office of grand marfhal, petice of the war, that province would furniſh him with 
which was hereditary in their family. Henry at firſt 
denied him, dut by the incerceſſion of the queen he ob- 
rained what he demanded.  - - 

cr Je David and Griffin, ſons of 


of Wales, were 5 joe ee of ie 
his brother. in priſon. The wiſe of Griff 


He as mn 2 her oy 
, in utes 
— of fix hundred marks, ad an anni and th 


Fr: 


ſufficient for a great army. Henry, prevailed 
upon by thefe hopes, ſummoned a parliament, in 
— 1242, of whom he demanded an aid in pro- 
Portion to the defigned expedition; but his parliament 
denied him any affiftance, and ſharply 7 3 7 1 him for 
away his ſettled revenues, and the ſums he 
daily exacted from his ſubjects by unlawful means. Not 
—＋ *. prevail with the parhament, he procured 


ooo nay ons, by way of gift or loan, 
thoſe who owed military ſervice 


inſtead of leading troops thither, he or- 
bring each a certain frm of money, de- 
earl of March's word, who had told 

| it have ſoldiers enough in Poictou. 
permitted, he embarked at Portſ- 
the queen his mother, and prince 
rely arrived from the Holy Land. 
e eee he committed the regency of the 
to the archbiſtiop of Tork. He landed in 
| ſome Poictevin noblemen came and 

joined him. The earl of March met him alſo, but ſo 
inly attended, that it was very viſible he was in no 


they atem to raiſe an in thoſe the of- 
and Maack etilifted ſo ſlowly Ware Engliſh 

"that it was foreſee the enterprize would 
not have a happy ior. The king of France, in the 
mean time, who was with a numerous army, 
* 


N ſiege to- Fulttchay; one of the ſtrongeſt laces in 


iQou, though — him to demand all that Philip A s had taken from 
of it, rene — e che Engliſh, and that VIII. had promiſed to re- 
— —ͤ— — ——EʒEäé | rn — — — — — — 


| „ Hithento this le found means to bis com be grant of er f dip 1 
mĩſſion continued 28 interceſſion of qr 7K red is laid before our readers: ſome 
the caſt was altered, and Otho wiffied to be at ear of Gregory, he had cauſed to be pro- 
bad received information, that the pope ' wk Gized by a dif — abbor of 1 that if he would give him, 
temper, of which, in all appearance, he would never recover; under a borrowed name, one of the monaſtery's livings of two 
and therefore he he was defirbus of leaving England, before the handicd marks a year, he would rent'it out to him again at an 
ang of eee Pad oo wagh yoo niger Bo — __ that means they ſhould ſhare the benefice be. 

wy Als during 4 might tween them. Bon the abpor was too honeſt to agree to ſuch a 

which be d ſer ee Ie ths al opelal. 

I « Hs ha e, 1k be de ſenſible of the Mev conſequences of it, hindered, by 


abbot. from. being conſtrained to comply. 
pope ſucceeded in his project, all the benefices in 


— — 
1 Thus, Rapin, was den 83 head of the church 
of: England 2 young a foreigner ignorant e 
— di 

| t digni 
abe ought. | 701 Nun 21 | a 7 
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pope 3 — — 1 mga — 
tune, however, in his return to Italy, to fall into the hands of 


gory J fx. + cauſed hifi which lated till the next it Alphonſo his brother. Henry was highly incenſed at 


tim with ſuch magnificence; that not knowing how to She follicited her huſband fo earneſtly, that the pre- 


whach irritated the king of France, fo that he — | 


meet him at Portſmouth on a day ap- 


| 

l 
N 
| 

} 

} 
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q 
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n to make good what he had promiſed. When 


this ſiege, Henry ſent ambaſſadors to 
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Dee ave doen in the — of 


of the kingdom,” and conſe. 
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ſtore; and in caſe of refuſal, to declare war againſt him. 


ſoners. The king of 


HISTORY OF ENGL 
Lewis, being of a tender conſcience, could 
over his ſcruples, on account of the oath the king his 
father had taken to reſtore theſe provinces. In this tem- 
per, he gave the Engliſh ambaſſadors an honourable 
reception, and anſwered them with a deal of mo- 
deration, that he much wondered the king their maſter 
thought of breaking a truce, which he had confirmed 
by a ſolemn oath. Adding, that to let him fee it was 
his ſincere defire/to keep up a good underſtanding be- 
tween them, he offered to renew the truce for three 


years longer. In ſhort, he conſented to deliver up part 
of Poictou and Normandy, 2 he would wich- 


A 


draw his protection from his ; vaſſals, who, for ies; 

no manner of reaſon, refuſed to pay him ü Cloaths and proviſions 
due to him. Henry ſuffering himſelf to be carried away f of York, whom 

by the violent counſels of the queen his mother, and the | fame time, he 

earl of March, he openly rejected theſe ad ſome 'Engliſh 

offers. Some days after, he raſhly ſent without 


7 
4 
11 


hoſpitallers to defy Lewis, though he was 


ſupport his haughtineſs. e bravado, | raiſing difturbances i 
Lewis ſought to make peace; but at leng abſence. The provi 
found to remove his uneaſineſs of mind, by i ceived before 

to him, that the oath the king his father had demand 


of . 


pro 


'S 
f 


no farther binding, than as the King 


ranſom from the priſoners, nor to treat ill ſuch of 
F that he 
both theſe articles, and that this breach of 
London had rendered void the engagements of the other 


ſome adviſed that prince to put them all to death: but 
he replied, that © the - ſon could not help obeying his 
« father, and the reſt their ſovereign; and therefore it 
ce was not reaſonable, that the innocent ſhould be 
< niſhed for. the guilty.” This firſt ſucceſs was 


to the Engliſh, without Henry's being able to 1 
progreſs. As Henry endeavoured only to avoid 


ing, and en near Tailleburg, on the banks of | carneſt | 

the Charente, with the river between him and the ene- he was 

my. As ſoon as n in to 
e the other ſide 4 river, and mY 

y means of his engines and croſs-bow men, compelled long, that 

the Engliſh to remove two thouſand paces further off. 5 
Their retreat gave him an opportunity of i he left Bourdeaux, 
maſter of Tailleburg-Bridge, which was the only he had 


to the Engliſh, Lewis ed to attack the Engliſh 
at the dawn of the next day, but Henry 


; 


were 
fled as far as 
whither Lewis followed him, and the carl 
having made a ſally, was the occaſion of 
coming to a ſecond battle, which was no 
Engliſh than the former. After this, Henry 
he was like to be blocked up in Kaintes, 
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5 . Whilſt the king was engaged in this war, his 
delivered at Bourdeaux of a da I ed 
of 


call 
chief noblemen that attended the king in this 
Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter; the eau 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk; John de Burgh, wich divers 
4 themſelves. in the battle 


them left the King at Bourdeaux; for which he or- 


' dered their eſtates to be confiſcated as before-mentioned. 
| 1 | | 


| 20g 
have taken the reſolution to puſh on the wat with vi- 
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his - 
for the leaſt trifle he ſuſpended prieſts, abbots, 
: by which means he became odi 
and laity. In fi of his exactions, the 
uced the pope's letter, demanding of the 
an extraordinary ſubſidy, to diſcharge the debts 

ory IX. had contracted in his wars with the 
alledged, that theſe wars were under- 
of the catholic faith, and of St. Peter's 


127 
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treaty, and to ahſabe the prince of 
Wales from his oath, in caſe it appeared — 


| Ps 
if he violated his oath. Upon theſe affurances, the 
granted him twenty ſhillings for every 


marriage of his eldeſt daughter, though it was deſigned 
for other purpoſes. . The nuncio finding the parliament 
the king a ſubſidy, he became the more 
follicitous for the demands of his maſter ; but the clergy 
were deaf to his ſolicitations, and the nuncio 7 at 

compelled to deſiſt. Hereupon, by virtue of the 
we received from the pope, he filled the 
as they became void f. | 
On the firſt of March, Griffin, the Welſh prince, 
confined in.the Tower, endeavouring to 


+ 


8 
E 


make his eſcape from the priſon window, fell into the 
ditch and broke his neck. H David his bro- 
ther entered the borders of and made war 
upon Henry. About the ſame time, Alexander II. 
king of Scotland, who had lately married a French 
hdy f, ſent Henry word, that he did not intend to do 
him homage any longer for the lands he held of the 


of England. Henry now exerted himſelf, to 
the Scot to obedience. He ſummoned there- 
all the vaſſals of the crown to meet him at New- 


f 


army deſigned againſt Scotland. But Alexander | till ſpring, was accordingly begun ar that time. But the 
percaving the Engliſh army was ready to enter his ter- | Engliſh procceded with fo Ine vigour, that far from 
ntories, abated of his haughtineſs, and ſent ambaſſadors | attacking their cacmics, they were hard preſſed to de- 
to Newcaſtle to ſue for peace. Henry received the | fend themſelves. 

propoſal with joy ; and notwithſtanding he ſeemed to The barons now reſolved to free chemſclves and the 


_ ——_— 
—— — 


Matthew Paris ſays, this great council or parliament had 
contrived a new method of government, and intended that four 
af the moſt potent and diſcreet men of the kingdom ſhould be 
choſen by common conſent, who were to tranſact all affairs 
ang to the king and kingdom, and to do juſtice to all with- 

of perſons. 2 to follow the king, and 
two of them at leaſt were to be always preſent with him, that 
they might hear and relieve the complaints of perſons oppreſſed. 
king's treaſury was to be managed by them, and all aids 
Wee to be expended as they thought moſt for the benefit of the 
mton. In a word, they were to be the conſervators of the 
public liberties, and as choſen by common conſent, they were 
at to be removed but by the fame authority; when one died, 
another was to be choſen by the three ſurvivors. And without 


altle, which place he appointed for the rendezvous of | The war with the Welſh, which had been put off 
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kingdom from the of the court of Rome; and 
. — 
cure all perſons bringing in any bulls or mandates from 
the pope. Purſuant to theſe orders, which were every 
were approved king, a meſſenger Rome 
the nuncio to 


17 


TH 
147) 


. help 
mined 1 t — 
” to redrefs their — 
poſed to the pope's 
giving the barons leave — 
which was then before them 
the 1 ſuffered from 
the barons wrote 
letter to whole kingdom, 


Prince ; begin of thc 
year 1246. As he had Irf die, the beds a 
that country choſe for his err Lirwellyn b nepbex, 
fon of the u Griiim, who was killed in cndc:- 


1 „to the 

The pope, who had never met with ſuch. a in 
England, was fo enraged at it, that he was heard to ſay: 
* I ſee plain I muſt make peace with the 
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jener*, figned by the king, biſbops, and temporal g not only to maintain them, but likewiſe to fatisfy their 
77 avarice and ambition, with preſents, places, and bene- 

fices, to the great and manifeſt detriment of the Engliſh. 
N ing the fair promiſes which the king had 
and made tothe parliament, upon their granting him the laſt 
| fublidy, he had done nothing towards the performance 
of his word. And, when he would have demanded a 
freſh ſubſid of the E aſſembled in the beginning 
of the year 1248, he met with ſuch a repulſe, that he 
was greatly chagrined. He was aſked, how he could, 
with any propnety, renew his demands after having fo 
often broke 


in encouraging trade, and 
n even exacted vaſt 
be parkament alſo com- 
pkuned of his keeping in his own hands the vacant be- 
nefices, and of his conferring the prime offices of the 
ſtate, ſuch as thoſe of chancellor, treaſurer, juſticiary, 
ee hold them, and without ever 
to conſult his parliament. Henry, perceiv- 

ed by the boldneſs with which he was . 
t would be a very hard matter to bring the barons to 
conſent, and therefore, without heſitation, prorogued the 
parhament, in order to gain time to what was 
to be done. During the prorogation, the pernicious 
AC of his miniſters ſet him more and moxe againſt 
ſubjects, and induced him to be entirely governed by 
foreigners. When the parliament met again in June, 


F 


HEE; 


thatit was 

he expectes 

him to reco P 

able reſoluteneſs ſerved only to exaſperate the barons, 


inſtead of bringing them to a compliance. They boldly 
rephed, that ſince he deſigned not to reform what was 


whereby be ordained, that, for the future;, no Italian, | 
nephew of 2 cardinal, nor of the pope him- 
i ſhould be admined to any bench in | 


to purchaſe his jewels, and yet continually pleaded po- 


verty, when the queſtion was to grant him an aid. This 
| noni pg him ſo out of humour, that he eſta- 
- bliſhed a new fair at Weſtminſter, during which all 
trading was prohibited in London I. So far was he from 
ing to the complaints made by the merchants on 
this accafion, that he gave them freſh marks of his diſ- 
pleafure, by keeping his Chriſtmas in the city, and com- 
pelling them to preſent him with large new-year's gifts, 
Shartly after, he demanded alſo a fupply of money, and, 
in ſpite of their endeavours to the contrary, they were 
conſtrained io give him two thouſand ds ſterling. 
But this ſum was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the king's wants, 


_— —h— 1 
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the cardinals, the pope revoked this order. M. Paris. 

F This reaſoning is very fallacious, though it has all "_ 
been uſed by thaſe, who do not conſider, that a perſon's miſ- 
management of his own private affairs affeted none but him- 
ſelf; whereas the mal-adminiftration of a public minifter is 
detrimental.to the whole kingdom, and conſequently it highly 
concerns a nation, that the great offices of the ſtate be filled 
with good and able men. 5 

I This fair, ſays Matt. Paris, was to laſt fifteen days; and 
all fairs that * kept at that time were prohibited all 
over England. 
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therefore he endeavoured, in 1849; to borrow money of fines, or confiſcation of eſtate; ſo that b 


his great men, biſhops, abbots, merchants, and the 
richer ſort of citizens in the kingdom. To theſe he 
applied in ſo ſubmiſſive and abject a manner, that one 
would have thought he had been begging an alms ; but 
as they had no inclination to grant his requeſt, the greater 
part of them, by excuſes and denials on account of their 
poverty, put him off from time to time, ſo that he ob- 
tained very little. | 
Soon after the biſhopric of Durham became vnn 
by the reſignation of Nicholas its biſhop, and Henry 
recommended Athelmar, the of his 
brothers, though he was far from being of a ſufficient 
age and capacity to govern ſo large a dioceſe. . Accord- 
ingly the monks of Durham made that objection to him; 
and repreſented to the king, 
to leave to the churches the freedom of elections, and 
therefore intreated him to let them enjoy the fruits of 
his promiſes. Henry, offended at theſe remonſtrances, 
returned in anſwer, that * ſmce they 
* ther too young, he would keep the biſhopric in his 
« own hands till he ſhould be of a fit age 


rebels to obedience, and gained great reputation. 
Alexander IT. king of Scotland, died this year, leav- 


age, to ſucceed him. 
In the beginning 


Lyons. This journey, and the 


paid him by the pope; ed mane fir . divers La | — 
iticians. 
al 
org pre |: 
gate, and made a vow: 


culations, which exerciſed the wits of the 
. 
Notwickſtanddit 
ae en bx 64: 
to go to Paleſtine, and war a the Saracens. His 
example was followed by above five hundred knights, 
; and an incredible number of eſquires and people of an 
inferior condition. His „ however, was only to 
obtain an aid ſuitable to an undertaking of this nature, 
imagining that they durſt not deny him. At leaſt, he 
was perſuaded that the methods he ſhould take to exact 
money from his ſubjects, would be authoriſed by ſo 


plauſible a reaſon. Be this as it will, thoſe that had un- 
dertaken the Cruſade with the king, made themſelves: 


ready with all expedition; and perceiving he had made 
no preparations, they offered to ſet out without him. 
Their haſte was diſpleaſing 


remedy this inconvenience, he defired the 
der his ſubjects from going, before he ſhould be ready 
to put hitnſelf at their head. His holineſs granted this | 
favour without any di ; and the intereſts of the 
of France, who might have taken the adv 
of this rtinforcement; were ſacrificed to the s de- 
fire of contenting the king of Innocent for- 
bad the Engliſh, under pain of excommunication,' to fet 
out before the king; ſo chat all the clarges tary had 
been at for their voyage became of no effect. 
Henry's ſchemes to raiſe money fell to the ground; 
but ſtill money muſt be had, and he commiſſioned 


Geoffrey de Langley, a judge, entirely devoted to his 


ſervice, to make inquiſition in all the counties, concern-' 
ing committed in the royal foreſts. © This 

n was in itſelf odious, ſince it included all the 

| colts 66 in king John's charter; but the manner 
in which inquiſiror cxecuted it rendered it fill more 


ne He an! the leaſt fault * S 


1 * — 


— — 


* After this thoſe writs or orders. with that deteſtable ad- 
dition of non obftante became very frequent, which being ob- 
ſerved by Roge 


* 


— 


that he had often prorniſed 


for it.“ 
About this time, the king having been informed, that 
ſome Gaſcon lords were revolted, ſent Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter, into Guienne, who reduced * 


ing Alexander III. his ſon, e e ep bk 


of the next year, 1250, prince 
Richard, * to the king, ſer out with a magnificent I I 
retinue in order to have an. 8 with — 4 — 1 


r de Thurkeby, one of the king's. juſtices, he 
ſaid, with a deep ſigh, Alas wet tage ws Meteo aces + 


his bro 


very to him, as It too | | 
plainly diſcovered lis backwardneſs in a cauſe, wherein Þ i 
all the world ſtrove to ſhew marks of their zeal. To 
to hin- 


laſt year. He was not ſatisfied with ſending 
mendatory letters, but went in perſon to Wincheſter, to 


See upon thi dar ue 


gether ious ſums, which ſerved to 
coffers; bit at r Boy: EE 08 


back his intereſt by his On the 


— text, Righreouſneſs 
other,” which he applied 


the 


fines in hand. ——— 


* 


actout of way de a Lyons, he aſked leave 
of Henry to reſide at Bourdeaux. 
enough to gratify his deſire, 
remonſtrances of the clergy 
count of theſe remonſtrances the 
an anſwer, which the pope in 
In the F 
made uſe of the clauſe non obſtente in his orders, which 
is the firſt inſtance of the kind; and this was tr 
imitation of the ; who made ue of ici 
The biſhop of a law-fuit wich 


Carliſle 


4 1 imaging 
——— —ꝝ— 
Engliſh; and therefore he fancied that, for the time w 
come, he need not keep: any meaſures with them. Ac- 
3 without regarding the continual murmurs of 

the barons, on account of the preference the forcigners 
met with at court, he to receive, with great 
| honours; Guy de Luſignan his half-brother, whom the 
nd of Leleeties brought with lum, when he came to 
acquaint the king with his tranſactions in Guienne. He 


I 
1 1 now thong 
to advan young $ Joy, and to per- 
ſuade him > Weaken a wn kingdom'of 
Scotland. He was pap urgent with. him; but Alex- 
ander excuſed himſelf, — "wy that he was come to 
York in order to be married, and not to debate an affair 
of that nature, wlüch was liable to many difficulties, and 
on which he could not determine, wichout conſulting 
the ſtates of his kingdom. He, however, did the cul- 
tomary homage for the lands which he held of the crown 
of England. We cannot pretend to declare, whether 
Henry thought his — were not well grounded, 
or whether he was to. diſturb the mirth of the 
nuptial feaft, by i on his demand. Be this as it 
will, te e eee for the preſent; but in the 
next reign, the fame pretenſions were made the found- 
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— 


— 


8 — "SL. 


* 


« behold, FE civil DIP WOP WD of the ec- 
cc cleſiaſtical, and the river is poiſoned from that fountain.” 
Io. is the original and riſe of no en | in the king's writs 
an d chartece. Both 
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Boch kings being fatisfied with their interview, H 

ſeemed willing to prepare for his expedition to the Holy 

4 But as money was the main thing that was want- 
ing, he extorted vaſt ſums from the Jews in 1252 ; 
aich done, his Chriſtian ſubjects ſhared the ſame fate. 
What he could raiſe by theſe means was not ſufficient 


to enable him to make an expedition to the Eaſt, in a 


manner becoming a ſucceſſor of Richard, whoſe me- 
mory was ſtill freſ among the Saracens, and the whole 
world. Soon after theſe extortions, deputies were ſent 
om the Gaſcons, ho com lelned of having been un- 
july oppreſſed by the carl of Leiceſter. Hereupon the 
earl went to the king, and denied all that was laid to his 
charge 3 adding, he could not but wonder, that the King 
ſhould give car to the frivolous complaints of the rebel- 
ous Gaſcons, againſt. one that had ſerved him fo faith- 
fully, and had ſpent all his eſtate in a poſt wherein 
others, inſtead of ſeeking the good of their ſovereign, 


ſought only to enrich themſelves. Henry, to make the 
earl eaſy on this account, told him, that he gave no cre- | 


dit to theſe accuſations; and to make his innocence the 
more conſpicuous, he fent commiſſioners into Guienne, 
to take informations concerning 
Gaſcons; and ordered the earl to return to his 
Before the earl departed, the Gaſcons received 
ation that the king intended to ſend him again into their 
country, and deputed the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to 
renew their complaints. During the archbiſhop's ſtay 
at London, the commiſſioners, which had been diſ- 
parched to Guienne, returned. They reported, that 
the earl of Leiceſter had treated a little ſeverely ſome 
lords of that country; but that in ſo doing, he had only 
puniſhed them according to their deſerts. Though 
Leiceſter was fully cleared by theſe reports, yet the 
archbiſhop told the king, that if the earl returned to 
* Guienne,- nay, if he was not puniſhed, that the province 
would be loſt to the crown of England for ever. This 
notion was ſo deeply imprinted in the king's mind, that 
to ſecure the allegiance of the Gaſcons, he reſolved to 
facrifice their governor to-their reſentment. He there- 
fore commanded that their accuſation ſhould be brought 
before the 
ſurprized-at the king's ſudden change, was no way idle. 
He gained over to his ſide prince Richard, the carl of 
Glouceſter, and ſeveral other powerful lords, who pro- 
miſed to ſtand by him. Aſſured of ſucceſs, he appeared 
in court, and defended himſelf with ſuch ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, that the archbiſhop. of Bourdeaux was drove to 
attempted to make good what he had advanced, the 
principal lords were ready to put the beſt conſtruction 
on the reaſons of their friend. The king, percei 
that'the earl would not be condemned as he 


he dropped ſome 


juſtifying his actions, - boaſted of his ſervices, and called 
upon the king to give him the rewards: he had often 
promiſed him; Henry replied, © That he did not think 
© himſelf obliged to keep his word with a traitor.” 
The earl now exaſperated, told the king © He lied: 
e and were he not a king, he would make him deny 
© what he had ſaid.” And after ſome inſolent expreſ- 
ſions, he added, „That it was hard to believe ſuch a 
e prince was a Chriftian, or had ever been at confeſ- 
« fion.” cc Yes,” anſwered the king, .I am a Chriſ- 
tian, and have often been at confeſſion.” 
© lignifies confeſſion,” replied the earl, © without re- 
pentance? © I never repented any thing ſo much,” 
lid the king, “ as the having been ſo ar rag 
© favours to one that has ſo little and 

* much brutiſhneſs.” Upon this the king wiſhed to 
wprehend him; but as the earl's friends were ready to 


6 


** 


See M. Paris. Ann. 1252. 

. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was beyond ſea, and the 

archbiſhop of Vork was abſent, for a reaſyn then unknown. 
| Paris has given the biſhop's repreſentation of the 


EN ROY © tif 7 


* hous ſubjects 


of his reſentment before he left the 
the behaviour of the 


uniĩverſal chur 
peers; in the mean time Leiceſter, though I be 
him an offenſive anſwer, 


not able to ſucceed 
vately to gain the affections and ſup 


expreſſions which were injurious to the 
party accuſed... The earl of Leiceſter, not content with 


cauſe they dreaded the 
tions. Notwi 


« What | 


107 


enry ||: oppoſe it, he becathe fearful, and durſt not execute his 


He even ſuffered them to 


in the carl 
7» * hint yr acuminate. \; opt 2 


for the affront he 


had received, he was contented with a ſlight ſatisfaction, 
The king ſoon after ſent the carl back to Guienne, and 


, reconciled to him. 
according to Matthew Paris, the king told him upon 


going off, That if he was ſuch a lover of war, he 
might there find employment enough, and alſo a re- 


* ward anſwerable to his merits, as his father had done 


before him.” To which the earl boldly replied, 
That * he would go over and never return, till he had 


c entirely ſubdued the enemies, and reduced the rebel- 
of an ungrateful prince“. Imme- 


diately after the re of the earl, Henry conferred 


the government of Guienne on prince Edward his eldeſt 
fon, which 


change greatly pleaſed the Gaſcons. As 
they had no longer the ſame reaſon to ſtand in fear of 


Leiceſter, who was quickly to be recalled, they laid fo 


many ſnares for him, that his life was in danger ; and 
the earl to be revenged, made them often feel the effects 
VINCE. 


The king had often demanded ſubſidies, and as 


often been refuſed; ſo that he was convinced, a bare 
demand would be to no purpoſe, and therefore he took 
Care to have it backed by an expreſs order from the 


court of Rome. Innocent alledged for a pretence, that 
the king could not do without an extraordinary aid to 
defray the es of his voyage to the Holy Land; 
and com all eccleſiaſtics to pay him the tenths of 
their revenues for three years. The clergy were afſem- 
bled upon this occaſion, and the biſhops of London, 
Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Wincheſter, the king's 
half-brother, voted for the king. But the biſhop of 
Lincoln ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and the my agreed 

or his . ſoul's 


to petition the king, and intreat him, 


health, to deſiſt from his demand. This petition exaſ- 
perated the king, and he ſent word, that they ſhould 

care what they did, ſince they not only oppoſed 
errign, but hkewiſe their ſpiritual, the 
v and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. Without 
being concerned at theſe menaces, the clergy returned 


primates . bs , 


ſought pri- 
port of the clergy. 
The king, by his various exactions, had ſo alienated 


reaſon to be incenſed, on account of the frequent exac- 
tions they had been liable to; but they had quickly a 
freſh ſubject of laint, on account of a tax of twenty 


comp 
marks of gold F which the king impoſed on the city. 


The whole kingdom murmured at this proceeding, be- 


nces of ſimilar im 


upon the firft opportunity. Shortly after 


theſe affairs, the king, though he was acquainted that 


entered into an engagement to ſupport 


the 


the 
and protect the carl of Leiceſter, reſolved to have him 
by 


peers, whom he had convened 


ONCE tried 
upon that account. Accordingly this affair ended greatly 


_ — 0 — 


grievances committed by the king, at length, which the cu- 
1 year 6 866. 

t Equal to two hundred marks of ſilver, a pretty large ſum 
in thoſe days, | . 


11 


to 
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to deliver Guienne to the king 


206 HISTORY OFF ENGLAND. 
to his diffarisfsAion. The barons, far from condemn- I been great ſufferers by theſe delays. 


ing the earl; ſaid openly, that the king had done him |} barons were fully convinced that the king had nd inci. 
great injuſtice in giving Gmenne to prince Edward nation to go to che Holy Land, they reſolved to grant , 


Certain oc. 


ve royal a little too 
reſolved never to violate the 


He further added, they might be af. 
* 


they complained of. He aſked 

at the time of their being 
would have wiſhed that there had been that 
freedom in elections, which they now demanded with ſo 


govern- 

ment, they themſelves ought to ſet him a good exam- 
: that they had only 3 their biſhoprics and 
abbies wich had been acquired by unjuſt ways. The 
prelates were confounded at this home - diſcourſe, and 


was the real motive of their complaints. 
no ſooner refigned his patent, than a 


| n | After the denouncing of the anathema, the two charters 
hitherto uriavoidably prevented ing the J were read aloud, and confirmed by the king, who kept 
voyage, the Chriſtians of Paleſtine muſt -heeds have I lis hand all the white upon his breaft Tr. DT 
3TH Nun. C 4. 4 hg $ its sd 360 - DI otwith- 
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thoſe who, in an 


JIter forbid, all 


God, > barons, knights and free tenants; or 

i earl of or any part of them, in any manger or way 
and Suffolk; marſhal of publicly, either by deed, word, or defign. Alſo, 
carl o the carl 0 * publiſh 2 jor ww 
realm ; of the to the faid liberties, or the ſtatutes of the lame; 
— any of — — — ſuch cuſtoms introduced; as alſo againſt the 
of Ely, writers of ſuch ſtatutes, counſellors, and executors, or who- 
Saliſbury, preſume” to judge according to them. All and ſin- 
St. David's; all clothed in above - mentioned ſhall, in fact, incur this preſent 
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ement of the ordinaries, then they 
be demed included in the ſentence, And within the fame 
we * 4 all thoſe, ho, ſhall preſume to hut os 
peace of the king and kingdom; in perpetual remembrance 0 
which, we 1 — ſeals to be appended to the ſame. 
pus far the record; what follows are the words of M. Paris. 
The charter, therefore, of his father king John was pub- 
4 lidly produced, in which king John granted, and willing) 


1 
1 
5h 


confirmed, the aforeſaid liberties, which he then ordered = be 
a : | . recl 


* 


"HE NR A 


- Notwithſtanding theſe ſolemm oatha, and - denuncia- 
tions againſt thoſe who ſhould violate them, Henry, as 


Gon as the parliament was diſſolved, ſought every means 


o break through his engagement, and reſolved to apply 


to the pope for a diſpenſation from his oath ; which his 
@vourites and adviſers told him, he might obtain for the 
trifting ſum of two or three hundred marks. 
Henry ſet out for Guienne on the 6th of Auguſt, 
| taking with him the ſubſidy which had been granted for 
carrying on the war in the Holy Land, and arrived at 
Bourdeaux on the 15th of the ſame month; when he 
headed his troops, and ſoon became maſter of all the 
which had been taken by Alphonſo's party. To 
prevent the king of Caſtile's Auther ambitious project, 
Henry diſpatched an ambaſſador to Spain, with orders 
co propoſe a marriage between Edward his eldeſt fon, 
Eleanor, the - ſiſter of Alphonſo. - This propoſal 
meeting with Alphonſo's approbation, he agreed, with- 
out much ſolicitation, and reſigned to prince Edward 
all his pretenſions to Guienne *. This affair was tranſ- 
ated with great ſecrecy, as Henry deſigned to apply for 
a freſh ſubſidy from the 
war. The wt Leiceſter, who had _ 2 
France, find! enry engaged in a war wi aſ- 
cons, levied Ge troops at his own charge, and made 
an offer of his ſervice. 
port of a private treaty between Alphonſo and the king, 
the Gaſcons were ſtruck with terror, and returned to 
their allegiance. | en TT ee 
In 1254, Henry pretended to be apprehenſive of an 
attack on account of the Caſtillians, 
the queen to ſummon a parliament and demand an aid. 
But this attempt did not anſwer his exp ion: for, the 
parliament, having had intimation of the treaty, which 
was negociating in Spain, replied, that all the barons 
would be in a readineſs'toiſerve- the king with their lives 
and fortunes, on the firſt news of his being invaded by 
the Caſtilians. This anſwer not ſatisfying Henry, who 
imagined that the parliament had no knowledge of the 
treaty of Burgos, he wrote to the queen inc 
Nchard, telling them, that he was in great perplxiy, 
having received certain advice of the king of Caſlile's 
ions to invade Guienne with a numerous army 
of Moors ; and on this account, he commanded them 
to preſs the parliament to grant an aid anſwerable to his 
neceſſities. But as Henry was not able to carry his 
point, he ſent orders to the prince his brother to extort 
money from the Jews at any rate. Richard diſcharged 
his commiſſion with ſuch rigour, that by his oppreſſions 
he reduced the miſerable wretches to deſire leave to 


depart the kingdom: but it being refuſed them, they 


were conſtrained to pay the king a greater ſum than ever 
they had paid before. DOE. | 


The queen, having received notice that her ſon's 


marriage was concluded, ſet fail for Bourdeaux, with | 


—_— — —_— * 


1 


recited. Now, when Henry heard the aforeſaid ſentence, he 
held his hand upon his breaſt, with a placid, willing, and 
chearful countenance. . At laſt all of them/threw out of their 
hands the extinguiſhed ſmoaking candles, and each preſent 
kid, & So let them be extinguiſhed and fink in hell, vcho ſhall 
© incur this ſentence.” The bells were then rung, and the 
r faid, So may God help me, as I faithfull 

* obſerve all thoſe articles, as I am a man, as I am a, Chril- 
4 tian, as I am a knight, and as I am a crovned anointed 


king.“ We are farther to remark, that when ſentence was 


lirſt begun to be pronounced, the king, among the others, had 
2 lighted candle put into his hands ; but he refuſed to hold it, 
and gave it to one of the prelates, ſaying, „It becomes not 
* me to hold ſuch a candle, for I am not a prieſt; but my 
© heart beareth a ſtronger teſtimony.” | He then put his hand 
upon his breaſt during the whole. time the ſentence was pro- 


nouneing; but Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, foreboding in his 


own heart, and fearing that the king ſhould ſtart from his pro- 
miſes, ordered the ſentence of excommunication to be ſolemn- 
ly pronounced againſt all, eſpecially prieſts, who ſhould in- 
ing the aforeſaid charters, throughout all the churches of 
his dioceſe. . A ſentence ſo dreadful in its manner of promul- 
ogg as to make the ears of all who heard it to tingle.“ 

Paris, fol. 867, 868. > | 
% No. XVIII. 


parliament, under colour of the 


Upon his arrival, and the re- 


ſent orders to 


III. 209 


Edward and Edmund her ſons, and the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. Immediately after. her arrival, 


prince 


Edward was ſent in great ſtate to Burgos, where he mar- 
ried the Infanta Eleanora, and in a few days ſet out again 


| 


with his bride for Bourdeaux, where the king and queen 
waited for them. During their ſtay in that city, the 
king confirmed by a new patent, the grant of Guienne 
to the prince his ſon, to which was added Ireland, and 
the ſovereignty of Wales f. Henry having ſettled his 
affairs, ared for his d re. But in order to 
avoid the fatigue of a fea voyage, he obtained leave of 
the king of France Þ to paſs through his dominions, in 
order to embark at Boulogne. Lewis not only granted 
his requeſt, but received him at Chartres &, from whence 
he conducted him to Paris, where he entertained him 
eight days; wh 18 
Henry, upon his arrival, made his entry into Lon- 
don with great pomp, and received from the city a pre- 
ſent of a hundred pounds ſterling, which the Londoners 
gave on ſimilar occaſions : but as he did not ſeem ſatis- 
ied, they gave him alſo, a large piece of plate, with 
which he was content. A few days after he laid hold of 
an opportunity which offered, to extort from the city a 
more conſiderable ſum. A prieſt, accuſed of murder, 


made his eſcape out of Newgate, where the biſhop had - 


confined him, whereupon the city was ſentenced to pay 


the king three thouſand marks, as a puniſhment for its 


neglect.  - | 

This year the pope was the cauſe of embarking 
Henry in a project for the conqueſt of Naples, or Sicily, 
on this ſide the Faro di Meſſina; an enterprize which 
threw much diſhonour on the king, and involved him, 
during ſome. years, in trouble and expence. The 
Romiſh church, taking 2 of ſome favourite in- 
cidents, as was her uſual practi 

kingdom of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage, 


which ſhe pretended to exerciſe over England; and. 


which, by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit 
of this latter kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. 
The pope, . pretending to diſpoſe of the crown, both as 
ſuperior lord, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom, in his 
own blind and enthuſiaſtic eſtimation, all the kingdoms 
of the earth were ſubject, made an offer of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies to Henry, who refuſed his holineſs's 
tender. On, Henry's refuſal the made the ſame 
offer to Richard, earl of Cornwall, whoſe prudence 
prompted him to refuſe it. Hereupon Innocent made 
an offer of the crown to Edmund, Henry's ſecond ſon, 


which bait was eagerly caught by the avaricious Henry, 
and without conſidering the conſequences, or how he 


was to obtain money to defray the neceflary expences of 
placing his ſon. on the throne, he deſired the pope to 
take ſuch meaſures as were requiſite, and aſſured him 

that he would pay the expences of the war ||. - 
Immenſe ſums were drained from England, under 
n BU e | pretence 


— y 


* The biſhop of Bath, and John Manſel, his ſpecial chap- 


lains, were the agents in this affair, and brought back a char- 


ter ſealed with a golden ſeal. This charter is {till in being. 

+ Andlikewiſe the city and towns of Briſtol, Stamford, and 
Grantham. M. Paris. Before the king's return, upon ſtating 
his accounts, it appeared, that the expences of his expeditions 
amounted to 20,700 J. beſides lands, wardſhips, &c. given to 
foreigners, and go, ooa marks ſpent upon his Poictevin bro- 
thers. Being told, ſays Matthew Paris, of this great expence 
by one about him, he replied, « Oh, for the head of God, 
« fay'no more of it, leſt the very relation make men ſtand 
« amazed." | 

t The king of France had lately been releaſed from the 
Saracens for four hundred thouſand livres. , 
5 Henry was attended by a thouſand brave horſe with noble 
riders, and there were with him his own queen and his ſiſter, 
the counteſs of Cornwall, who were met by the queen of 
France, and her ſiſter the counteſs of Anjou. Thither came 
alſo the old counteſs of Provence, mother to all theſe ladies. 
M. Paris. | | | | 
| The affairs of Sicily being now become a matter of ſerious 
enquiry, we ſhall lay an abſtract account of them before our 
readers, as it will explain the nature of the war in | 
try, as it will ſhew the motives which actuated the pope to 
| _& © ; offer 


ce, had reduced the 
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on their entetprize- 


Edmunds, he would not, however, ſuſſer him to 


ͤ—— — ELICIT CET WG OO INT CORT_ 


ms 
took that upon himſelf; but the money was ſtill 
inſufficient : the of Sicily was as remote 
entry, therefore, fenſible at 


as ever. H 


* which Henry drew upon himſelf by his raſh acceptance of the 


pope's pretended favours : 1 
« Manfred, natural brother to the late king of Sicily, whom 
a child of eleven years of age. He, with 
the. moſt profound diflimulation, the intereſt of the 
pope, who, at the m 
kingdom of Naples, as his right, having excommunicated the 
late king, for not having done him Manfred havi 
now ſo tar got the opinion of the pope, as to be admi 
into his councils, determined to turn it to his own advantage, 
by adviſing him to di his forces all over his dominions, 
and by that-means he divided the pope's troops, and his allies. 
The army Innocent had brought into Naples, could not 
be — 2 very 1 


could not bear for any . Amar ge 

ſions that his troops 4. quickly diſband ves, if he 
did not find money to pay them, 2 making a freſh 
attempt upon the king of England. Under pretence of in- 
forming Henry of the circumſtances of the death of the ki 
of Sicily his nephew, he ſent a nuncio, fays | 
orders to offer him in his name, the crown of the T wo Sicilies 
for prince Edmund his ſecond ſon. Theſe tempting offers had 


mund to aſſume the title of king of Sicily. From the 
time that this ill- adviſed prince had inconſiderately - 

dence, to get clear. of the fnares which the laid for him 
on that pretence. The pope ſent him that by the help 
of an inconfiderable ſum of money, he would have the fatisfac- 
tion to fee, in alittte eme, fs Rcbral for on the throne, and 
that a crown like that of Sicily was well worth taking. ſome 


"was 
pains to obtain. Pleaſed with theſe ing hopes, Henry 
| money he bad by him all ca 
lend him, and all chat he could 


extort from the ews, or his other ſubjects, means of judges 
ſent into 2 „ whom he raid Lou iſe of. 


= 
that degree of indiſcretion, as 
bei died 
pay all ſuch ſums as the pope aud 8 
manner, fpared not his friend's. pock 

tended, he him ſo deepl 


pope 


en 


the ki P other uſe than the expetlition 

to Pal hill dull, be granted the | 
h the money 

might be raiſed without giving offence. ' * h Edmund as 

yet enjoyed only an empty title, che king his father, blinded by 

the hopes 1 yoo Os gt conſidered this 

rince as the real monarch of the Two Sicilies. 


to Thomas, 
of Capua, 


thought fit to diveſt himſelf of this kingdom 
_ belonging to it, without his leave. the pope 


d . 


but how to raiſe them was a very difficult-matter. 


bor fear of alarming che Sicilians; Manfred the Baſtard wa 


- waited for an © 


- pear 
his 


Rapin, who had- | 


ing the Germans, of whom he ſtood in great 
himſelf in this affair, he had never either the power or pru- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


therefore applied to parliament for an aid, when they 
acquainted him, that they would grant him a ſubſidy, if 


— 
— — 


— 


. 


taking at Naples meaſures to procure the crown of the Sicilies 
As ſoon as affairs were in- the poſture he 3 
ited ! ity to declare himſelf openly; and it was 
not bong befpe had one. A quarrel, which he had at the 
court of Rome, wherein he Lille a man who had affronted 
him, 82 him to abſcond, he was ſummoned to ap- 
and take his trial. Upon his refuſal, Innocent ordered 
troops to march towards the little city of Nocera, inha- 


bited by Saracens, whither the murderer: was fled. This was 


enough for Manfred to draw his friends together,. who were all 
in readineſs. With the ſuceours which flocked to him from 
ſeveral parts, he went out to meet the troops which were 
marching againſt him, and having attacked them advantageouſly 
between T roya and Foggia, he killed part of them, and put 
the reſt to flight. t was not a little ſurprized at the 
defeat of his army, and to fihd upon his hands a freſh enemy 


on whom he depended to clear the kingdom of the 


This incident having convinced him that Manfred had only 


amuſed him, he perceived, that ſince the Germans had ſided 


with the baſtard, it would be a hard matter to keep his foot. 


with an Engliſh general, threatening bim, in caſe 
of refuſal, of the-crown of Sicily to ſome: other prince, 


But as theſe ſuccours were at a great diſtance, the vexation 
| he was under to ſee his affairs in fo ill a fituation, threw him 
into a fit of fickneſs, which cauſed his death. Alexander, who 
; ſucceeded Innocent, reſolved to 


proſecute the war againſt 
Manfred, who had declared for Conradin, for fear of offend. 


In- 
ſtead of menacing Henry, as Innocent had he diſpatched 
to him the biſhop of Banonia, on whoſe hands he put 2 ring to 


from all hands, en the king of 
means to draw together an army of ſixty thouſand men, of 
whom he had given the command to cardinal Octavian Ulbal- 


| e cardinal had for his Iieutenant- general the marquis of 
Hoemburch, a German, who had a long time ſerved Inno- 
cent IV. dut who; ſome time ſince, 


marquis, who watched for an opportunity to cauſe Octavian 
to take ſome falſe ſtep, repreſented to him, that it was not 


an army againſt a | | 
adjoining afforded no forage, and that beſides, it was evident, 
that Manfred was in no condition to do any great matters, 

The eccleſiaſtical . 


ing upon the marquis as an able and faithful foldier, was eaſily 
uaded to divide his army, on the falie notion of his enemy's 
ing afraid of him. He had no ſooner committed this blunder, 
d ſallied out of Nocera, and falling on a ſudden 
army which was coming to beſiege him, entirely put 
rout. The pope's loſs in this action was ſo great, 
could no longer 'keep his footing in that country. 
ingly Manfred, without any diftculty, became maſter of 
Two Sicilies, und was crowned at Palermo, after he had 
d 7 Conradin was dead 2 27 ye 
gh Alexander had nothing to depend in Italy, 
deſpair of reſtoring his affairs ice king 
of England, who little knew what a turn had happened in the 
country, which he was ſo much concerned in. The truth is, 
the bi of Bononia-came to London, where, without ſaying 
a word of what had happened in the ki of Naples, or of 
the coronation of Manfred, he inveſted prince Edmund with 
the. Two Sicilies, This was done with great ſolemnity, which 
was a'freſh ' ſatisfaftion to Henry. This weak prince was 25 
much pleaſed with the , as if Edmund had actually 
been put in poſſeſſion of a erowu. But if there were flatterers 
who him upon this augmentation of glory, there 
were wiſer people, who were grieved to ſee their king become 
more and more a tool to the pope. Indeed, favs Rapin, it was 


nd very hard matter to perceive, that he was embarking in an 


undertaking which all the ready-money in the kingdom would 
not ſuffice to bring about.” Vid. Rapin, book VIII. 


the 


ä e Mn TW "—" 
thi ORR” uired;\ that the namination of the trea- ip, as if the court of Rome had no manner of 
; AHCIATY; concern in dhe affair. In another, dated the fame 
month, he confirms the of the king's vow to go 
into that of an expedition into Sicil 


bo chinking fir to agree to theſe terms, prorogued the 
In the mean time e ee ee 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he makes, by his autho- 
change with regard to the vow of the king 


in his mind, required his attendance. 
In the year 1255, the pope ſent one Ruſtand as his 
nuncio, whom he furniſhed with ſeveral bulls, all tend- 
ing to exact money from the clergy. The firſt, which 
the nuncio produced, was an order to gather a tenth in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well to the uſe of 


gave the 
nuncio power to change the vow the king had made to 
go to the Holy Land, into chat of undertaking the con- 2585 6 hy 
queſt of Sicity, Henry engaged himſelf in this new The ſums taken up in the king's name amounted, 
vow, by a ſolemn oath on the relics of St. Edward, as | to the pope's account, to one hundred thirty 
he had done before with regard to his firſt vow. The i five thouſand five hundred and forty marks, principal 
nuncio ordered the clergy to recommend in- theſe diſ- money, beſides intereſt T. Alexander was not ignorant 
courſes a Cruſade againſt Manfred, as an enemy to the Þ chat the king's revenue was hardly ſufficient for his ne- 
Chriſtian name; and alſo promiſed pardon of their ſins ceſſary expences, and that conſequently, it was impoſſi- 
to all thoſe that ſhould aſſiſt the * e ee that ble to take any "thing from thence to ſatisfy the pre- 
excommunicated prince. The publication of this Cru- ¶ tended creditors. Jo affiſt the king at this juncture, he 
fade had but litde effect in England; but in Paleſtine J chought fir, that all the extraordinary levies of money 
the Chriſtians, imagining the ſuccours intended for them made in the kingdom ſhould be applied to this uſe, for 
were diverted to other uſes, concluded a truce with the I which he took upon him to find means himſelf to raiſe 
Saracens for ten years, ers I what ſums ſhould be neceſſary. Accordingly, in order 
The parliament, which had vote popes being | to oblige the dergy to pay the greateſt ſhare of this debt, 
met, the king ſollicited in vain for a ſubſidy. He had I Alexander made uſe of an extraordinary means, fug- 
aken care not to fummon ſuch of the lords as had to him by the biſhop of Hereford, who was a 
ſhewn the moſt reſolution in the laſt ſeffion : but on ac- igner. He cauſed a great many obligatory notes to 
count of their not being ſummoned, the parliament re- I be drawn up, whereby each biſhop in England acknow- 
fuled his demand. They alledged that, ing to | ledged to have received of particular merchants of 
the tenor of Magna Charta, they were not obliged to | Stenne or Florence, or ſome other in Italy, the 
debate any buſineſs, unleſs all that had a right to fit in ſum of 5 for the occaſions of his church, and 
parliament were ſummoned. Henry, ſeeing little hopes bound himſelf to repay it at a certain time. This done, 
of getting any money from this aſſembly, diſſolved them, endeavours. were ul to conſtrain each man to ſign one 
and took other courſes to compaſs his deſigns. Not I of theſe notes, as if he had actually borrowed the money 
laving been able to ſucceed with the parliament, he {| therein mentioned. This was an oppreſſion of fach a 
would have borrowed of the prince his brother; but he I nature, chat it would puzzle hiſtory itlelf to find an in- 
was not to be prevailed upon: Richard was diſpleaſed I ſtance of the Kind among the moſt famous tyrants. To 
that the king ſhould raſhly engage in this affair, without { put this infamous deſign in execution, Ruſtand the nun- 
vouchſafing to conſult either him or the barons of the {| cio, aſſembled all the prelates of the kingdom in 1256, 
realm. | F DE | 4 and acquainted them, that it was the pope's pleaſure, 
This year alſo the pope ſent ſeveral other bulls into ¶ that cach of them ſhould ſign one of theſe notes, by which 
, with a view to extort money. Theſe bulls Y he was to bind himſelf to pay the ſum therein mentioned, 
are extant among the records of England, and are I in a ſhort time, under pain of excommunication. This 
printed in the Collection of Public Acts. In one of I propoſal ſo much ſurprized the bi » that the biſhop 
theſe bulls, he orders Henry to pay four thouſand of London declared, He would his life, rather 


. 


* 
— 


Ss 6 
1 . _ 1 7: 4 "as F . 


* The regents were Sir Robert de Roſs, and Sir John | © to pay it, to fight againſt the Chriſtians of Apulia : a tenth 
Baliol. . + Non obſtante. * r jt aog king for the obſervation of the 

t Beſides fifty thouſand more in which the prelates ſtood } © great charter, which notwithſtanding is not kept; beſides 
bound to the pope, thou without their own knowledge and  < many other grievances then done to the clergy and church 
conſent. The words of M. Paris upon this occaſion are theſe : | « of England 5 pope's means, — with the privity 
ITbe -facred. privileges of churches ſignify nothing, and & and connivance of the king himſelf, too long to be here re- 
; though the pope has a power only for edification, and not for & peated, which, as Tyrrel obſerves, though omitted hy 


deſtruction, yet the tax upon the which was granted I Dr. B ſerve to let us ſee the ſad condition of the 

12 firſt 8 now ch⸗ into five years ; and of OS On inſtead of * them, gives 

formerly laymen paid tithes to the ergy but now even the & them up for a prey to a foreign power. See M. Paris toward 
to the laity; an aid was | the ola of the 


4 | 

prelates are compelled to pay tenths E me Year 1255 8 
granted in ſuccour of the Holy Land, and we are compelled Y + Five, fix or ſeven hundred marks a-piece, or more. * 
| / 2 g : . «c n 
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the effects of it. This threat was not 


, whois for and who againſt 
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Pope's indignation, 
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Nr * him.” ._ The biſhops, ned . 
with indignation at this treatment, unanimouſly replied, 
that they neither could nor would fubmit to ſuch an wn- 
juſt exaction; that this was their laſt reſolve ; and rhar 


fomewhat unreaſonable f, 
Sicily had taken a new turn by the treachery of the mar- 
j quis of Hocmburch. As foon as the pope heard that 

great 


_ = twwpay. The prior and monaſtery of Durham five hundred 
« — = of Bath, four hundred; of Thorney, "four hundred, 
: the X of the calends of July, in 


be ſeen at the end of 


HEN RN T i. 
ag that it would not laſt long. Wath this view he feat 
Ton de Die, as his nuncio anto wath ſeveral 
| bulls, all tending to procure money of the king in order 
to pay the pope's pretended debes. By the fart, be en- 
joined the biſhops punCually to pay the tea grand > 


ol ſuch eccleſiaſtics, as reſided not on their Evings. A 
venues of the kingdom, according t> their extended 


| the prelates who ſhould not pay their tenths within ſuch 


fupport this bravado. Lewis, who had a a 


greater might into hs affairs than he himſelf, forbore 
however to mfulr him, ing himſelf with roughly | 
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0 I purſuant 
— dd not ſpeedily undertake the 
Sealy. Henry was not a little ſurprized at 
menaces, and in order to fatisfy the pope, cauſed 
Edmund his fon humbly to intreat the pope, that he 
would be o ſoſen the terms on which he had 
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lam at the fame time, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 


contraty 
In the beginning of the year 1258, the barons began 
Jo hold fecret conferences together, wherein they con- 
expedients to reform the govern- 


un years together. 5 there 20 bottom to this which ſwallowed - 

+ The author of Walter of Coventry's Julius provi- lhe dicks of — The clergy groaned to ſee 
ſons were ſo ſcarce, that he himſclf ſaw the people : themichves thus grievouſſy oppreſſed. The people for their 
the carcaſes of dead dogs and other ion part maranared , when they cont! that fo much 


a ate. Alt. tt 
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We may here obſerve alſo, that, notwithſtanding Henry's 
diftrefs for want of he was the firſt prince that ever 
I is year he ordered to be ſtruck a 
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y conceivable, is, 
the pope, not only had 

| Sicily, dut alſo that not the | 

| put to that uſe, fince after the defeat at had taken 


coinage. Lib. de Antiq. Legib. fol. 48. 
. 3H them 
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tion, by..calling a ,parliament, of whom he dem: 
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Sicily, che voyage to che Holy Land being no longet 
the plea. "Lhe. Parent, purſuant. Wade reſolunon Þ,: 


_ themſelves, inſtead of granting his demand,/-grievdi 
. complained of the breach, of his promiſes, and of all 
—— we have had occaſion to mention im ti 


7 vquld 


hed, and reformed, by twelve loyal perſons choſen out of our 


and fworn, concerning the premiſes; being 


414 1 HIS TORX OF ZENGLAND. 


reſolutely bent to compe! 
the king to. keep his word. The four and twenty com. 


according to. cuſtom, 3 powerful aid for: the affair o 
[tended r . 


- which, the principal barons bad taken before a. 


ſhould, ceflary for the good of the ſtay 
This is che firſt time that the ene be. 


of this rei . Henry, percei 1 that che 
a. himicif.guiley's - | 
"commons were admitted. to ſit in partament. Their 


not beg al ted, acknowledged 
r 7 — they tuld r x | 9 
deſigned to reform, the government chemſelves, ſo that I reputed, but all barons ſtyled, - immediat 
they need not fear his breach of faith in future. Accord adi 2 © 
. Ingly the parkament was prorogued, and Oxford taſtorian from the time of the 
2 for. the place here the next ſeſſion vas to he Conqueſt to the \reign- of Henry III. wh 
eld. As he was apprehenſive, that, in the mean time, I has mer  parlia iſtinguiſhes the 

the barons would make preprrations to redreſs the griev- 
ances of the nation, he gave them 2 poſitive: prrnmie, barons | | . 
that as ſoon as they ſhould meet, he would join with? ei — for his too great neg. 
them in redreſſing all abuſes. He ſigned — . — found bi If at laſt compelled tv 
writing, whereby he . conſented. that the articles to be divide with them the government of his kingdom, 6 
. reformed, ſhould be drawn. up by four and twenty lords, tf: rather to give up the whole into their hands. Perhaps 
ol whom, he would chuſe twelve, and promiſed to:ſtand{. he. would have avoided this misfortune, had he been 1 
To give the greater authority to this writing, he ordered the principal-cauſe of his being reduced to this condition. 
prince Edward his ſon to ſign it with him, that they But at that time, -it was very difficult to keep in that 
JJCCCCVCCCCCFCPFC C 
deen deeeivediby i the lik iſes, ſo that vigo q | pope, an- 00 
could hardly give 9 Derr 
fore, the barons ſummoned all that ed them military f.- The articles agreed 


cle d upon met at firſt with ſome op- 
ice, and went to Oxford on the day appointed, well- Poſition. The earl of ? arren refuſed to ſign them. 


e That the reader may form his own judgement on this | 
writing, we ſhall here give the original words, as extracted 
from. er, vol. 1. p. in and the more readily, as it 


cems to be A nec $ ement to che reat © : . | ö i Ri de | I 

. e Hew W is Bardolf, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh de Eipenſcr. M. 

1 "U'The Kin ta all, Ge. | LN 5 I Faris. | V aal 212 
* Know ye, that we have granted to the peers and . I, Che anicles were in ſubſtance as follows : 

men of our ki by an oath taken for our ſoul by R I. That the king ſhould confirm the Great Charter, which 


Waleran, that the ſtate of our kingdom ſhall be ordered, rati- Y de had frrorn iſo many times to obſe * 
|]. That he office of chief juſtic 


coft to come next, according as ſhall ſeem to them moſt * 


« And we will inviclably obferye whateyer ſhall be ordere 
45 e of them, duly elected 


A 


And whateyer ſecurity they, or © greater part of them, 
ſhall think proper for the due Wrede the 1 


« We likeyiſe declare, that gur eldeſt ſon Edward, having 
taken his bodily qath, has by his letter granted, thut all the I 
aboye covenants he will, as far as lies in his power, inviolably (| 
obſerve, and cauſe td be obſerved for cer. 
uf The aforckaid cacls and likewiſe promiſed, that 
the affairs above-mentioned being fulfilled, they will, with ear- 
neſt zeal, labour ta induce the community of our kingdom to 
giye us à cammon ſupply”! ? 
The witneſſes to this charter are, prince Edward, Galfrid de to th | 
Lubgrany abi William de Valence, the king's half. brothers; nd realm; and the community will hold for eſtabliſned 
Peter, of Savoy; John de Pleſley, cart of Warwick; John || © What theſe twelve ſhalt” do; and this ſhalf be done to ſpare 
Manſel; treaſurer of Vork; Henry de Wingham, dean cf St; | © che coſt and charges ef the commutyity.® © 
flartin's, in London; Peter de Rivall, Guy de Rocheſord, The names of the twelve are entered in the faid annals thus: 
Robert Waleranz and in preſence of many others of our earls 

every year with. the 1 | 


and barons: angis dated at 3 ＋ 
council, for the whole the land, upon 
common buſineſs, - namely, the. difhop of London, the earl 
«- of Wincheſter, the earl of Hereford; Philip Baſſet, John de 
* Batjol, John de- Verdun, John de Gray, Roger de Sumetie; 
4 Roger de Montalt, Hugh de Efpenſer, Fhomas de Greflef 
nd Egidius de Argentun,” Ann. Burt, p. 415. - 


e ſhall be need, and the king or his council ſhall 
them, to treat © 


* 
= 


Prince 


. . _— eral n 


vill, wanted to go from them. Henry, ſon to the ki 


of the Romans, 


till 

y, had conſented to them. On account of this pro- 
the carl of Leiceſter, without 

ry of the ſpeaker, old Rim, that © if the king his! 


tt tion 


3 HENKY i. 
pre Edward, who had firorn to them againſt hi | hen the barons 


; that they were of no x 
the king his father, "who was then in Ger- hs 


the! |. 


. refuſed to join with the barons, in the regula. | 


elect If Valence, who was chiefly con- 


immediately replied, that © he ſhould part 
yin Bp his head.” This threat havi 


affair, becauſe the whole royal authority | t 


'« caſtles of which he had the cuſtody,” But the earl of n 
Leiceſter, who was naturally of an uren temper, | Was 


Low, de 
backed by the reſt of the barons, the Poictevins reſolved 


to ſhut themſelves up in Wincheſter, plainly ſeeing they 
were not able to ſtand the torrent. Their de- 
parture was no ſooner known, but the barons mounted 
their horſes: and them, but could not over- 
ke them. At fuck a juncture, it was # hard matter 
for the foreigners to a protection powerful 


3 


ew days 

TEES The The bars being ts 
ma of the forcigners, agreed, | before they broke up 
upon an oath of aſſociation, whereby they obliged them- 
ſelves to ſtand by the Proviſions of Oxford with Gheir 
lives and fortunes f. 


"is Jul the paument aembled e Winch, 


— — 


wt. tht 


miranty while the bones wizeias.dia- 
with their brother the biſhop of 


ning noting there ore, ich can be ſo e 

doing, ſaving the faith we owe to the king and che crown. 

And we — upon the ſame oath, that we will not take 

y thing from one another, either land or moveable ( — 

whereby this dath may be diſturbed, or any ways impai 

7 we will hold him 
our mortal 


pat of rl is; 1 J about we re- 
formation and amendment of the ftate of = 
ins Cos got only wren Gat work guy 


love, or hate; nor for the 


or loſs ; but that he would lo 


y (that's, „ nog ed 
according to the tenor 2 _ lettel ich he had 
granted and alſo made 


1 1 the high- juſtice of ob rr o# ſhall ſwear: 

e ſwears, or ſwore, that well 0 to his power, 
he would do what ined to his wage juſtice, and do 
right to all men, to t e advantage and good of the Ling — 

according to the 12 ons ae and to be 3 
of the twenty-four, and of the council of the king and the 
2. LI the land, who had ſworn to aid and maintain him 

b thin 

This ds chancellorof England did fwear: 
. That he ſhoald ſeal no writs without the 88 
and his council, that 
tourſe;- not ſhould ſeal the gifts or grant of 4 great. 
Meat ., or of eſcheats, without the aſſent of 


yer of any man, 


uy thing, contrary to the ordinances then made, or 


the king of his —— bur 
time, to pay the arrears due to 


* — — Oo OO 


m the ment of d the ba- NO | 


Gall be preſents, excnyt_ writs, of 


or the greater part of them; nor- tat he ſhould. ſeal 
to be 


«.in 7 The greateſt Grew, however, | biſt 
was from the J and efj the king's half- 1 
„ and the queen's 1 rly Wũ- 


2 had taken care to reduce wi 424 0 
| th was in his hands. ment 
SEES LETS not deliver up the 


ny OE 
the. Itahan merchants, 


of which he pretended, — — 
to a yaſt ſum, His holineſs, to make his lenity 
, allowed the king 


Was, 

from 

o the in in hi the ſcore 

of the conqueſt of Sicily. Firſt, becauſe the king had en- 
gaged in that undertaking, without conſulting them, and with- 


a 
75 


condly, becauſe the conditions on which the king had accepted 
the grant of Sicily, for the prince his ſon, were too hard and 
impracticable. Nevertheleſs, e 
them, they were ready to proſecute that to the of 
power. Then, , they vindicated the Oxford Proviſions, 

7 city and his cafineſs to give 

ch as had no of con- 

kingdom : they infiſted chiefly upon 


E 


14 


7 


| 


VEILED 
= ddI wean 
the hands of ſome of their own whowere , 
ed to diſplay more full the outrages of biſhop of 
o yer pt pgeny or 
queen. To this.letter eleven great men put their ſeals, and 
witneſſed it in the name of che whole. community. Eight of 
them were of the number of the four and twenty, and the other 
three werte William, de Forz, carl of Albermarle ; Peter of 
Savoy, earl of Richmond; and James Audley, . 


ſent their letter 


. ſerved. Though the earl of Leiceſter was his brother- 
and as the chief author of his difgrace. The conſtraint 


curl himſelf know what he thought of him. One 
day as he was going 0 the Tower by water, a ſudden 


land at the firſt ſtairs; which was at Durham-houſe, 
where the earl of Leiceſter then lay, he was received 


— — — — 


realm 
60 ——— uffer him to enter the kingdom, un- be had 
e Jeſs he would fear to obſerve the Oxford Proviſions.” | Henry, at 9 ſeemed perfectly well fatisfied of 
Richard received the deputies which were ſent on this theſe indi 
« it was ſtrange to him, that the barons ſhould take 
and without his knowledge, and proteſted that he 


t hut, however, he was refolved to return to England.” | 
This anfwer being t back to the governors, they | peared 


his paſſage and landing. But the prince finding they 


FDF ha! promiſed. o-agres'th Was byte 
What had been done. . 75 this condition, he was ſuf- ] interference of the king of Bo Romans, make op by 


-woull take advantage of the 


; 7 Rictard cel of Cornwall, do deve Cr ue the: Haly © pain fo 
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orders that v were brought him for the cauſing the ſtatutes, | 
_ -which deprived him of all his pretogatives, to be ob- 


in- law, yet he looked upon him as his greateſt enemy, | 


he was under did not hinder him from letting the 


and lightning having obliged him to 


4 
If 


at his coming out of the boat by the carl himſelf, who 

told him, He need not be afraid, for the ſtorm was 

te ver.“ No, Montfort,” —— the king, with a parti 

ſevere look; © by God's head the ſtorm is not yet over; to form a 

and I ſee none that I fear ſo much as I do'thee.” Þ in league wi 

Andi it was not without reaſon that the king ſtood in fear prince on 

of the earl of Leiceſter. This carl, who was theh ead of j who was 

the confederates, took with them all poſſible meaſures | this -pretended project, and was fo terrified, that he 
to hinder him from throwing off the yoke his indifcre- would | 
tion had laid upon his neck. The reſolution they had | from i 

_ raken to hold faſt their authority, manifeſtly a in] terms, that he removed all fuſpicion in ti ki 
their anfwer to the king of the Romans. Thus prince | his father. He even offered to ſubmit to the judgemem 

having KK aaron, 2 ok of the king of the Romans his uncle, being un 

to aſſiſt them in appeaſing the rere 


turning to 
troubles of the dom, received for anſwer: That not look upon as his peers. Bur 


22 WOE NAIEOLINS TUE 
« upon them to alter F 
c would not take the oath, they would extort from him, 


fitted out a fleet and raiſed an army, in order to diſpute 
were reſolute, and knowing he was in no condition to 


fered to come over, ſoon as he was arrived at I ſet out for Germany, where he had ſome hopes of being 
Dover, he took the oath” in the preſence of the Ring owned for emperor by all. the princes of the empire; 
aud great numBer of barons who went to meet him. ins wich A was not in his power to diſpel the 

This year, the barons fearing that the king of France 
—— leſs where 


Ill ſtate England was in, 
ueen of Scotland on a viſit to 


to puſh his conqueſts in Guienne, they therefore reſolved 

to conclude a firm peace with France, | 

a ſacrifice of all the claims which che king had to Nor- duke of — in ar to eſpouſe Beatrice, the 
and Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter was ſent into I king's ſecond daughter, fo that the court was very nu- 


mandy 
France to propoſe the matter to Lewis, who perceiving | merous. | Ali the governors had no great regard 


che offers were advantageous, concluded a treaty with I for the rlon, — Bam did honour to his royalty, by 
magnificent 


bim, Which Henry was obliged to ſign. He was even receiving nner 


perſuaded to meet Lewis at Abbeville, where the ſtates manner. 


of France were aſſembled, and to quit in their 5 The king now fought the means to throw off the 
all his pretenſions to Normandy and Anjou. Lewis, in I yoke of the barons.- - Wich this view he demanded of 


return, gave up the Limoſin, and Perigord, with all that | the pope, abſolution from the oath he had taken con- 
France ſſeſſed beyond the Garonne, on condition he | cerning the -Oxford Proviſions. His. holineſs readily | 
would 5 Mio ons. and take his ſeat among the | granted him this favour ; but dying before the diſpenſa- 
pee of th ram as duke of Guienne. Thus by a tion could be ſealed, he was forced to ſtay till the holy 
France acquired to theſe two provinces, a right J ſee was filled again. Urban IV. ho was promoted 

which the had nos bene but by force of arms. But {| the papal throne, 8 it as hi 
the of England, ſucceſſors to Henry III. did not J Henry was not long 
think ſelves bound by a treaty made. ar füch a , e yh 
N in February 1261, when 

During the king's ſtay in France, the four and twenty without acquainting any perſon . 
N ele thought. fit to reform a very Tae, ths bf he ws make e e hs On 
2 ˙ A nc —agre och Proviſions, they had obliged themſelves to pay bis 


exceſhve com for the court of Rome ; this was | debts, and increaſe his revenue, and ſince nei 

the vaſt of Italian eccleſiaſtics, who were in theſe artices Had been . 
N of al the belt bee he gon wann them. FIC n BR that his 
By > aur Men coired andboth « Gol „ that Twill be faithful and Giger with 
1.2 King Henry mer Richard carl of ary tbo bes « Gaps et I 


omg. 2 the name of Richard: earl of Corn- Mg ar Boggs 3 and 
«. be your to expel Ml rebels and diſturber of 


ye did in pier « Hear all people, thut I « Gus kin will obſerve this oath 
be * 
in 


- 


— 
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force Paſo th be hy mel he t. 


rem Khereof he gained in his nde, and fe 
— he found there. Ny. he iſſued 4 pro- IE = | 25 
nt © 
appointed 
general co 


were ws . y 

reign. i independe whillt others Nied to 9 them . In the 
done — the paſſing of the Oxford Proe. . mean tune, the bafons continuing to take meaſures to 

Prince Edward, who was then at Paris *, having re- oppole the king's deſigns, had prevailed with the go- 
ceived notice af what had paſſed in England, ſpeedily 5 
returned thather, boping to apply ly ſome . remedy to the coaſts e ſhould receive any ſuccours from ſome 
evils, which appeared to be breaking gut. He was well I foreign prince. Th 5 120 5 rts were obliged by their 
enough:acquainted with the king bis father's LEmper, ter, to equip fifty men of war whenever the king's 
w have reaſon to fear, hat he had taken this Rep, Wich- Jervice required} 3 

cur having concerted proper meaſures; and his fears in] A ciyil war now 2 45 be unavoidable ; but the 
this reſpet were not without grounds. The barons Fear that the adherents to both parties were in of making 
mated his return with impatience, as they were aſſured, | their 0 w worſe, ſuſpended the effects of the am- 
that having a greater inſight into things than the king, | | Eqn): afro nem Whillt | 
b eee 4 
impendent on b . 
Him, they had — 4 gy Be king wtardh | R 
hey defied, bimito obſerve his Oath, offering, * 1 
part, to giue up. ſuch articles as ſhonld. be found to bear tion in 1362, wa 
wo hard — 5 in the Oxford Proviſions. Henry, ES. 

cuuld be done till his ſon's; arrival, 

— — 2h this ne by e 8 


ing 
means agreed with his projects. He as 90. leſs im 1 e conſent to chis N 
tient than the barons, to ſee the prince, in hopes, 7 E to retire into France. He declared 
be would ſtrengthen his party.; but he was ;extremely, | not rely on the word of a prince, who 
ſurprizetl, "when: be. und that the prince. at his return, | made no ſerup le to break his oath, when he found his 
openly -blamed him for having broke bis word. . He | "incerelt nes Among the barons who ſigned this 
vs greatly chagrined at this, Which. vas, followed by a Agreement, * were ſeveral that were no leſs diſſatis- 
{lll more fatal blow, 'the.union,of che. earl of Leiceſter J, bed with 5. bur as the majority had given their conſent, 
nd Glouceſter, upon whoſe, diſſenticn he king xeled: J. they, ahoſe rather to join with them, chan appear to be 
'Theſe: tyeo . caris became: fully . reconciled to each other, |: the . caulc Eco troubles. By this treaty, England 
in oer to divert: che common ruin, and ſwore. once |, {c to its former tranquillity ; but the 
more uo abide by dhe Quford Proviſions. - Phe barmns | fire, which lay, concealed among the embers, ſoon re- 
party being conſiderably ſtrengthened by this union, I kindled and burſt out into a Violent flame. 
Top aleiand khe- king's remoye-front about his: perſpq |, The affairs of Guienne required Henry LF er gear 
all evit;counfallors, or they would compel: him. to do it. e fo that he failed from: 1 England, and 
| r a e de urdeaux, where falling ill of a quartan ague, 
in which he ſaw he could. not camei off honourablyf | he r than. he. fire Richard, carl of 
choſe ta return them no anſwer. In che mean time he Fiber ying in the mean, while, Gilbert his ſon 
| keptihimfelf ſhut up in / the Tower, from whence: he , immediate to Guienne, to be inveſted wich 
| durſt not venture, fear of being do vered. into I th rakes earl his father. Henry havi 


| their hands. In this ill poſture of affairs, che law, no | els. eh e ee l 
| other courſe.to; takes; but to treat of an accommodation 


-vith the barons. Ide percrived that bi4-Cepgition. would |. 
; be worſe, if he perſiſted in proſecutiag: bis, A\ 
Matters even. ſecmed to be in a San Yay by the cn ek 
. oeſſions of both parties; hutithis ee 
f 2322 make his cauſe ;berter,:;by,means, of 
. the pope's authority, madei che breach wider- by 241 
E "wiſegly ſhewing the bull whereby: he wazabfolved from 
bis oath. The: diſcovery: of this ſactet, .did. him aß 
- irreparable damage. The barons, who: gall; then Ih 
in they: ſhould be able to. hriog him tar quitab 
terms; reſolved to-keep: no . 1 | 
King, ho on all occaſions, proc 4; ſanction from |. | 
the pape to cover his villainies. >. : They plainly, ſaw they | 2 themſelves in a 3 not to fear any 
could — no d e upon an accommodation, thing his inconſtancy. Immediately after his re- 
ana. data þ £urn,.. they. preſented, in 1263, an addreſs to him, 


et. * _——— 
rr i, oy 


uin in al places,” gc. dec. * 
Ser dee bers lfe ws in the dark as to the | 
| Er articles of the Thy i Proviſions, which were to be con- 


1% AX ME de. Ge, 


> 5 Rr, © a. 1 


"Vier Writs or TE "I out ab ha ce ig ont : 
PR and printed in ppendix, I. 
N. 205... Ihe ſubſtance of them was: oe Aer een n chiefly : — to the ſuits erer and 1 made by te- 
_ © haying performed their. 1 — * of the Oxford Proviſions, he J nants in capite, and other lords of the manor, upon the under 
& had got himſelf abſolved d from his oath to obſerve Þ tenants; which being 2 TN for the 
© them.” That he,was r 58 o juſtice ta all men in his J lords and tenants, 9 by 
courts, and to keep the articles "I he, Great Charter and J the king, and fand hrs, word for —_ in 20. Statutes of 
* Charter of Foreſts ; _ the ſheriffs were a 8 which ſee in a note under the year 1268. 
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is 4 trivance had like to have proved fatal to the earl of 
e-, 1" Leiceſter, who was for ſome time hard preſſed, having 

but few ſoldters with him. But at length the gates were 
broke open, and the citizens fallied out in crouds to 
KR. | ſuccour the barons* troops; whereupon the king retired; 


and rhe carl entered the city. REIT 
On account of the advantage which the barons had 


N 
8 K 
F 


j 


the king made them 


I 
J 
5 
8 


| 
: 
: 


to nominate Himſelf all the great officers of the crown; 
that foreigners ſhould be as capable of offices and dig- 


certain terms, the nities as the Engliſh themſelves. But he added one 
own power. WI clauſe which deſtroyed the whole, by declaring, that it 


: 


was. not his intent to abrogate the privileges granted to 
the Engliſh by their kings beſite the — of 
Oxford . The barons looked upon this clauſe as a 
manifeſt contradiCtion to the reſt, becauſe they pretended 
that the Proviſions of Oxford were enacted only to cor- 
roborate their privileges. This furniſhed them with a 
pretenee”not to ſtand to the arbitration, and gave them 
a fufficient cauſe to renew the w ar. 

Ide ſentence of Lewis was therefore not regarded; 
| and the earl of Leiceſter and his confederates, deter- 
I mined to procure by force, what they were not able to 
as the obtain by negociation. Without regard to his oaths, 


ple Peter de Montfort, in conjunction with Robert de 
4 Ferrars, earl of Derby, to attack the city of Worceſter ; 
while Henry and Simon de Montfort, two other of his 
ns, alliſted by the prince of Wales, were ordered to 
me lay waſte the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. He kim- 
ſelf refided at London; and employing as his inftru- 
ment r the ſeditious mayor, who had vio- 
1 illegally prolonged his authori ot ya a 
uf dat iry to the hi 23 «wh he 
"populace formed themſelves into bands and companies: 
| choſe leaders ; practiſed all military exerciſes; commit- 
o, ed violence on the 'royaliſts ; and, to give them greater 
countenance in their diſorders,” an aſſociation was entered 
into between the city and eighteen great barons, never 

ng's. | to Pe PIs the king but by common conſent and 
approbation. At the bea of thoſe who ſwore to main- 


time, tl 

mportance it would 
metropolis on his fide, , marched towards it 
the county of Surrey, in hopes that his friends 


ceſter, and Derby, with Le Deſpencer the chief juſti- 
clary ; men who had all previouſly fworn to ſubmit to 


tence ſor this breach of faith was, that the latter part of 
"Lewis's ſentence was, as they affirmed, - a contradiction 
to the former? he ratified the Charter of Liberties, yet 
annulled” the Proviſions of Oxford; which were only 
calculated, as they maintained, to preſerve that charter; 
and without which, in their eſtimation, they had no ſe« 


x A Ir its obſervance. _ 

The king and prince finding a civil war inevitable, 
prepared themſelves for defence ; and ——— the 
mihtary vaſſals from all quarters, and being reinforced 
by Baliol, lord of Galloway, Bruce, lord of Annandale, 
Hemy 'Piercy, John Comyn, and other barons of the 
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tence is dated, as here in Rapin, in 1264. 1 

1 Nolumis autem, nec intendimus derogare per præſentem or- 
dinationem in aliquo Regis Privilegiis, artis, Lbertatibus, 
Statutts, & laudabilibus conſuetudinibus Regni Anglia, que 
erant anle tempus Prouiſionum ipſarum. See Rymer, vol. 1. 
p. 776, 777, Ke. | 


is printed at large in Tyrrd's Ap- 
Feb. 3, 1 De DacheanNs 
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' „ the propoſals of accommoda- 
oth tion. But as all the treaties, which had been concluded 
his journey they. J ititherto, were to no ſe, becauſe the king com- 
vir come is plained of being forced to accept of too rigorous terms, 
dsc, nd which the barons would never own, it was agreed on 
ham, and both fides, to refer all their differences to the arbitration 
unc of the king of France. Lewis having accepted the me- 
biſhop, diation, Henry, attended by prince Edward, went to 
complaints him at Amiens, in che beginning of 1264, where the 
Waindſor. ſtates- general were aſſembled. The ſentence f Lewis 
accetfary ronounced upon theſe differences was favourable to 
got in hes enry. He declared that the Proviſions of Oxford 
le could not | | | ſhould be null and vbid; chat the king ſhould be re- 
tpon lis addreſs, e im- | ſtored to his ancient power; that he ſhould have liberty 
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chat enterprizing earl directed his two ſons, Richard and 


tain this aſſociation, were the earls of Leiceſter, Glou- 


the award pf the French monarch. Their only pre- 
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This battle was fought on the 14th of May. M. Weſt, T. Wykes. 
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reign troops an the other fade of the channel; fo that 
they were farced w n home upon the 
winter, without the - 


approach of 
reap 


apainſt the 
up - noch. —_ 
Lricrſtrr, which 


rough two burgeſſes 5. As as the hy — 
aſſembled, the carl of Leiceſter, who had a majority of 
votes at his beck, cauſed an order to be paſſed, that 
dogged with ſuch a condition, as rendered the favour os 
no uſe, - This was, chat he ſhould remain with the king 
his father, and obey him in all things. This condit 
was 2 plain ſign, that their only view was to blind the 


up ever fince the battle of Lewes, and delivered to 


afraid, by lending 2 helping hand w hes rife, of 
ren 2s well 25 t the deftruc- 
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tained at Leioeſter's a 
the malecoments in the marchrs of Wales, that he might 


in order to deſtroy the dx 
he cauſed an order to be ſcem to all thafe that had kicly 


cuſtody of the king, who was himſelf a priſoner 


aimed at the fupreme power. The 
D ſons of the earl of Leiceſter having proclaimed 
2 tournament to which all the nobles were invited, the 
carl of Glouceſter did not think fit to be preſent. He 
was perſuaded that this was only a device to draw him 


into ſome ſnare. Whether his ſuſpicions had any found- 


taken up arms 


gat the eftabliſhmens, w retire im 
Treland; but they, inftcad of 


obcymg, went into the 
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protection. 


treatment of the 


* Matthew of Weener fays, quern 


was commanded by fo 


return the kmphts 


times of thoſe aflemblies, the pretatrs and barns only 
tioned as the conftiturnt membeys; and even in the molt par- 


of parkzmentary 


imer having a great many 
Edward a preſent, by a third 
perion, of a prodigious ſwift horſe, and at the ſame time 
ined him with the uſe he was to make of him, 
| deſign that was laid for the recovery of his 
kberty. To frond die project, the prince having 
ſeigned himſelf ill, and to want a little exerciſe, deſired 
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the trial of Thomas a Becket, where the events of each day, 


ou From Pos} f | 
ved its exiſtence from ſo pre: 

8 e moſt uſeful, and, in 
Gs > molt powerful members of the na- 


tiona gradually reſcued the king from 
ariſtocratical, rom regal tyranny. But Leiceſter's 
pdlicy, if we mult aſcrihe to him ſo great a bleſſing, only for 
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have attained to fo vigorous a growth, and have flou- 
14 midſt of fach tempeſts and convulſions. The 
which the liberties,, much more the powel 

totally 3 | gradually to 
| | ty, who felt its 
ies, contributed to favour this new power, Whi 
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was more ſubmiſſive than the barons to the regular authority of 
the crown, and at the fame time afforded protection to the in- 
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. a troop of hut winch the cad of Glouceſter 
had ſent to favour his clcape. Edwand them jammed the 
earl of Glouceſter, who rcocivod hem with abundznce of 


joy and reſpet. Neventhcick, his view in 


the prince his Hiberty, was mot wo re-eftzbliſh the arbu- 


— Edward, that he c noe 
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the good of the ftr amd ha own rest 

things generally confounded wether by 
thoſe who hold the rcins of governmen. The carl of 
Leiceſter did all in his power to fuppaort hm amd hs 
adherents in their authority. He mel pro 
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a foreigner, had found mcans ww make hanfclf 
ae x onſiderable peer in the Kingdom, amd was even fuſ- 


ing to a battle. As he was a good general 
care to poſt himſeif in ſuch a manner, as to 
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it is. doubtful whether there is more reaſon to blame than to 
—— If in taking up arms againſt the king, his ſovereign 
benefactor, be was ſwayed wholly by ambition, one can- 

not deteſt his i againft a prince his brother - 
in-law, e eee 
of a party ſalely with a view to the ic, and in 
erder to free the ki from the manifeſt oppreſſion it 
groancd under, doubtleſs there would be people who would not 
want plauſihle reaſons to juſtify his conduct. However, with- 
out 
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pardsr, aid the confirmation of 


Baldwin Wake, and John Dayville, and ſeveral other 
barons. The carl was taken priſoner 
toghe Iſle of Ely Al 

ſent Henry, eldeſt ſon of the king of the Romans | 


them. By the 


he 

chem, 
ſome other malecontents, and rly 
:red Axholme, went to the Iſle of Ely in 


which they 


who had 


another 
— 


neroſity, which gained him no 
Fuſfering himſelf to be tranſported 


in ſo danger, he generouſly gave him life and li- 
1 ſenſibly cen 4 ought, with this 
favour, ſerved him faithfully ever after. So ſays Rapin; 
but Walter de Hemingford tells us; the prince ſent him 
to Windſor Caſtle in chains, to keep company with the 
carl of Ferrars. 7 1 £7 


able, and at the ſame time ſo odious, on account of the 
Various committed by them in the adjoini 
country, that the king's council reſolved that this caſtle 
ſhould be immediately blocked up, and that the ſiege of 
Ely ſhould be put off till another opportunity. The 
king was extremely incenſed againſt the governor © 

Kenelworth, who had been fo inſolent as to cut off the 
hand of his herald whom he had ſent to ſummon him to 
ſurrender. The deſire he had to puniſh him, made him 


ing his preſence, they defended themſelves fo bravely, 
that after a ſix months ſiege, there was no appearance of 
being able to force them to come to a capitulation. This 
vigorous reſiſtance was the reaſon that the fiege was 
turned into a blockade. In the mean time the king 


that hunger- would compel the garriſon to furrender. 
During the blockade,” Henry called a parliament at 
Kenelworthy in 18267, to conſult about the means to 
reduce the rebels of Ely, either by offering them an eaſy 
compoſition, or force, in caſe they rejected what 
ſhould be offered To this the parlament 
drew up certain articles, containing the terms on which 
the king was to grant a general pardon f. The rebels 
did not think! fit to accept the terms, and even took 
occaſion from thence to increaſe their outrages; and 
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tween Farnham and Alton, haſtily leaped over a ditch or 
trench which furrounded their camp, and his forces not bei 
able to follow him directly, he was obliged to fight thus — 
to hand with Adam. ey: tp 
| * 2 articles were er de en Ind 
| to be put in execution by twelve perſons nomina 

the kin 1 | / - 
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The garriſon of Kenel worth was become ſo ſormid- 


reſolve to go in perſon to this ſiege. But notwithſtand- 


continued in the town of which he was maſter, expecting 


when he came up with che rebels be- 


'barons aſſembled in parliament, This decree or 


| 2 85 225 
mide ah excurſion as far as Norwich, from whence they 
carned off above twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
A in their return 
to 8 9 4 * 1 ; | 
The garriſon of Kenelworth; though cloſely block 
up; and reduced to that extremity that they were forc 
to cat their horſes, relying on the ſuccours which Simon 
de' Montfort'had promiſed them, held out with an in- 
vincible reſolution; but at length, when they could 
ſcarce withſtand any longer the hunger which preſſed 
them, ſeeing no likehhood of aſſiſtance, they capitulated, 


whereby they obliged themſelves to deliver up the caſtle, 
in caſe they were not relieved within forty days: in the 
mean time they were to be furniſhed with 


within the bounds of an authority limited by the laws, 
he thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop in time to his pro- 
greſs. He then retired to his own eſtate on the borders 
of Wales, where he made a league with Llewellyn and 
ſotne neighbouring barons ; after which he ſent word to 
the malecontents of Ely, that he would endeavour to 
give them aſſiſtance. | 

The king, apprehenſive of danger, convened a par- 
hament, that he might take meaſures about quelling the - 
malecontents. The earl of Glouceſter refuſed to appear, 
and the king diſpatched ſome lords to admoniſh him to 
take his fear. - Theſe lords found the earl levying troops; 
and, as they ſeemed ſurprized at his proceedings, he 


ng told them, they were deſigned againſt Mortimer his 


enemy. He even gaye a wri ed with His own 
hand, whereby he No view. N: wa arms againſt 
the king; ſo that he wiped off all ſuſpicion againſt him- 
ſelf. The lords being ſatisfied, the king and parliament 
laid plans concerning the fiege of Ely, the only thing 
that gave them any diſturbance. The reſolution they 
took of vigorouſly puſhing this ſiege, furniſhed the king 
with a plauſible pretence to demand a fubſidy ; where- 
upon the parliament granted him a very conſiderable 
one. — + the legate had not = ſame reaſons, he 
preſſed the clergy to the ſame aid to the ; but 
the prelates not only S fuſed to comply with 1 ah alſo 
committed to writing the reaſons of their denial, which 
were not much to the honour of the court of Rome. . 
As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the king took 
the field at the head of his army. He advanced as far 
as Cambridge, where he halted, in order to ſummon 
the rebels of Ely to return to their duty; but their an- 
ſwer plainly made appear that they were not eaſily to be 
frightened. Their reſolution, and the ſituation of the 
Ille of Ely, which had formerly very much embarraſſed 
William the Conqueror, abated a little his warlike ar- 
dour, and cauſed him to wait the coming of the prince 
his ſon, who was then at York. Whilſt the king was at 
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ſtatute of Kenelworth is to be ſeen at large in a manuſcript 
copy in the Cotton library; and alſo in Tyrrel, p. 1064, 


1065. | 

: I The king beſtowed this ſtrong caſtle, which was forfeited 
to him by the late earl of Leiceſter, upon earl Edmund his 
ſecond ſon, whom he had created ſome time before earl of 
Derby, upon the attainder of Robert de Ferrars. T. Wykes. 
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Cambridge, the eatl of Glouceſter headed the army he {the pope's legate bt. He informed the 4g 


leſs of an eccleſiaftic, The legate, ſurprized at this un- 


y | 
| tum to ſurrender. As ſoon as the carl was maſter of the 
Beſides, as ſeveral of the diſinherited ? came daily and n The king of France, bo 


prized at this freſh revolt, Henry — orders to 
the prince his ſon to join him without delay, being in Þ defraying the charges of the prince's expedition. The 


tze north, where he had completed his 


Tief,._ As . 


Edward had acquired among 


| £ G neg kingdom would join with him, and that 
b 


| he had the ſatisfaction 
cluded in his pardon, the lenge — which would, | the moſt ſtately church than' in Euro 
without doubt, haye been ſeverely. puniſhed. He en- The tranquillity of England was like — be diſturbed 


the troubles which had althQed wa kingdom during five 
years. the r 
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had raiſed. on his own lands and in Wales, and marched : bye BE 

towards London, which he -inſtantly took poſſefiian' of. C 2 he exhorted the Engiiſn to 
He then approached the Tower, he cuſtody whereof contribute their money and p towards this expe. 
the king had committed to the legate. "He bamenatied dition ; the ſole-end we ef Gol 
him to deliver it up immediately, ing, that it was the gnodof the'churck, The peace 
not a poſt to be truſted in the hands of a foreigner, much J enjoy, cauſed many to 
rince 
3 wen ae Ga i og 
legate. The earls of Warwick and Pembroke, pur 
above a hundted and twenty knights, followed the ex- 
ample of the two princes, beſides an infinite multi 


reſolved: to publiſh & Cruſade. 


expected ſummons, ſeemed inclinable to ſtand his 
defence; but the want of proviſions ——— 


Tower, he was no longer careful to hide his deſigns. 


Joined, him, it was viſible to all, that his intention was with impatience to carry the war again into 
not to act for the king's intereſt. At length he pulled J Paleſtine, ed prince Edward to join him; but a, 


off the maſk, and publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he ¶ the prince was in want of money, 3 


declared, that he had taken up arms, to obtain reaſon- 
able terms for the malecontents, Moreover, he com- 


plained of the king and prince, 2 
was to oblige them — 2 to Sur 


thouſand marks, ſor the payment of which Ed 

mortgaged the revenues 01 ee for "aan — 
to that monarch. Henry having aſſembled a paris. 
ment, obtained a twentieth part of the moveables of the 
kingdom, part whereof was to be employed towards 


continual fear of an attack. He did not think himſelf I legate having no further buſineſs in England, returned 


in a. condition to come off with honour in an affair of this | to Rome, — a Re Romans ok third 


nature, if he ſhould be forced to come to a battle. The I journey to Germany. 5 
prince received theſe orders as he was from Whilſt the Croiſes were 
ee 14 


to the 


obliged him to march with 


toge- 
ther towards London, and at Stratford, which ** 
is within three miles of the city. "The univerſal eſteem Land, the king of the Romans arrived in England, 
the nobles and people, I bringing with him his new wife,” whom he had married 
father than their affeQtion far the king, cauſed in a very I in Germany, ed ——— 
ſhort time the army to be conſiderably increaſed, , For J her, beauty. Her name was Beatrix, and ſhe was the 
"is reaſon the earl of Glouceſter kepe himſelf ſhut up in daughter of. Theodoric de | Fulkmorite, - Aa German 


Jann, fam whence. he. Hr vat . for fear of * - 5 Hr . — 
at too a e was in hopes 1269, er c CS od the 
— Confeflor, for which he had a particular veneration, to 
e king would ſuddenly be deſerted by his on troops. | be, removed. The ceremony of the tranſlation, to 
finding he had depended upon uncertainties, and J which all the conſiderable. men of the kingdom had bees 
that his friends began to leave him, he applied to the | invited, was performed with a great deal of pomp. The 
King of the Romans, by whoſe intęrceſſion he obtained I ſhrine of the ſaint, adorned With precious ſtones, was 
much better terms than he had reaſon to expect. He carried on the ſhoplders of the king of the Romans, ihe 
was not only acquitted upon laying down his . but Þ princes, and chief lords, and placed in the new church 
1 city of London in- of Weſtminſter which was n 


deayoured to procure the ſame — for the rebels of in 1270 by the 2 che earl 50 louceſter enter- 


Ely; but the king and prince being inexorable on their | tained againſt prince Edward, The earl not being able 
account, he was forced to abandon their intereſts. This I to perſuade himſelf that the prince was heartily recon- 


affair being ended, Edward approached the Iſle of Ely, } ciled to him, kept from court, and always found ſome 


Where the.malecontents, who 1714 no proſpect of relief, excuſe not to be preſent at the parliaments. The king 
choſe to ſurrender. before they ſhould be reduced to ex- became very uneaſy at this behaviour, being apprehen- 
tremity. The only condition they could obtain, was the | five that the earl had till ſome deſign to break the peace 


faving their lives and limbs. Thus a period was put to . — But the king of the Romans —— 
fears, by procuring a pertect reconciliation 


Henry, having an army in N 8⁰ 3 were oaffing in England, the king 


and correct the inſolence of the prince of Wales, who, | of France had altered his deſign; and erde going 


ng. the bes t 294 ARn.fhe revel. To to the Holy Land as he had at firſt intended, he had 


Auri 
this end he adyanced as ontgomery, where { ſailed to Africa at the inſtance of Charles, king of Sicily, 
| Llewellyn ſent him am N The | his brother, who was at variance with the king of Tunis. 


offer he Gn y him twenty, thouſand He expected that the African prince ſhould pay the 
marks, 1 for his principality, in- {ame tribute to him, as his predeceſſors had paid to to the 
duced Henry to hearken to 5 bendes emperor, with all the arrears that were due. To ſup- 


Uher he hall offered, the king o i to delves op port his pretenſjons, Lewis landed his army in Africa, 


certain caſtles whicy were conyeniently ſituated for. the J and was, preparing to lay ſiege to Tunis. But the 


2 | Mooriſh king choſe rather to bind himſelf to pay their 
The tranquillity of the kingdom m being 8 the | demand, than hazard the loſs of his dominions. Levis 


1 king bee akte 1268, in which Orcabon, was fied for Africa, when Edward ft our from Portl- 
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Ky The The app utes of Marlebridge, now Marlborough, 'were trou and are di into twent nine chapters, a8 the 
made November 18. Ann. gad. Ut, 1267. In the 2 — reader may fee at large in our law | | 
they are ſaid to be made by the advice and conſent of the mare t The ſhrine was of gold, and no doubt ed there till 


. Giſoreer men of the realm, as well of the higher as of the lower | the 97th of Henry VIII. when all Tuch ſhrines and relics were 


eftate; which laſt I underſtands of the houſe of com- removed 2s 9 arevtgyauge This tranſlation Was 3 on 


mouth, 
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at firſt appeared to be, becauſe the dagger was poiſoned. 
The wound beginning to gangrene, made them deſpair 
Jof a eure; but by the help of a ſkilful ſurgeon he was 
| recovered 4. Whilſt Edward was in Paleſtine, Theo- 
he had d bald, archdeacon-of Liege, who had attended him thi- | 
-. monarch tC ve hi age ther, received the news of his election to the papal 
not prevail with him to ſtir before he ſhonld have | throne. ' He ſet out immediately for Rome; where he 
ved full ſatisfaction from the king of Tunis. As | took upon him the name of Gregory X. Edward's | 
had no concern in this affair, he reſolved to | army daily diminiſhed, either by ſickneſs or divers bat- 
winter in Sicily with a deſign to proceed for the | tles with the Saracens, and he had no hopes of being 
in the beginning of the ſpring. Soon after | reinforced from France or elſewhere. This conſidera- 
itted the coaſts of Africa, the peſtilence broke out ¶ tion obliged him, though with great reluctance, to pro- 
in the camp of the French, and raged with ſuch vio- poſe to the ſultan a truce, which, after a ſhort negocia- 
that it not only carried off the private ſoldiers, | tion, in 1272, was concluded for ten years, ten months, 
but alſo the principal officer. The king himſelf being and ten days, both parties being to keep what they were 
ſeized with it, reſigned up his laſt breath in the arms of I in poſſeſſion of. Nothing detaining Edward any longer 
Philip his eldeſt ſon, who reſolved to return to France. in Paleſtine, he embarked his troops, and failed for Eng- 
Though by the death of Lewis, Edward loſt all hopes of | land. e e 
making any great progreſs in Paleſtine, he nevertheleſs During his abſence, the king, his father, enjoyed a 
continued his voyage, and arrived there according to his | perfect tranquillity, which was not diſturbed but by the 
vow *. In the mean time, - Philip's return to France I death of the king of the Romans his brother. He 
giving him ſome uneaſineſs on account of Guienne, he | died at Berkhamſtead, and was buried at the abbey of 
reſolved to ſend thither Henry his couſin, ſon of the Hayles:” It is ſaid that this prince's grief for the tragical 
king of the Romans, to watch the/motions of the French. I death of his ſon, threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, which 
This young prince being gone for P ourdeaux, paſſed I cauſed? his death; Edmund, his other fon, ſucceeded 
Viterbo, a city in the 's dominions, Where I him as ear} of Cornwall, having been inveſted with that 
he intended to make a ſhort ſtay, which coſt him his title by the king his uncle. 7 | 
iſe. Guido de Montfort, ſon to the late earl of Lei-] Not long after, a riot happened at Norwich, occa- 
ceſter, being at that place, and ſeeing the prince go into | ſioned by a quarrel between the citizens and the monks, 
2 church, followed and murdered him the high- | in which the cathedral” and monaſtery adjoining, were 
altar, in revenge of his father's death, who was ſlain in reduced to aſhes by the townſmen. Henry reſolved not 
the battle of Ev „ a8 before · mentioned. But the | to let this breach of the peace go unpuniſhed, and there- 
pretence made uſe of by the murderer to juſtify this in- fore went in perſon to Norwich, where he cauſed thoſe 
famous action, could not be but unjuſt, ſince neither this | that were found guilty, to be drawn at horſes tails to the 
prince, nor the king of the Romans his father, were | gallows, where they were hanged, and their bodies were 
preſent at that battle, being then both under confine- afterwards burnt. In returning to London, he was 


1. 2 sds I | ſeized at Edmundſbury with a languiſhing diſtemper, 
Edward's progreſs in the Holy Land was not great; | which, however, did not hinder him from continuing 

but his valour, fame, and the reputation of king Richard his journey to London. But his ſickneſs increaſing, he 
his great uncle, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the infidels, dięd on the 20th of November, 1272, a few days after 
that to free themſelves from their fears, they ſent an I his arrival, aged ſixty- ſix years, whereof he had reigned 
aſſaſſin to diſpatch him. The villain, under colour of | fiſty-ſix, and twenty days. He ordered that his body 

. ſettling a correſpondence between Edward and the go- | ſhould be interred near the ſhrine of Edward the Con- 
vernor of Joffa, who feigned a willingneſs to turn Chriſ- | feſſor, in the abbey church of Weſtminſter, where his 
tian, found means to be admitted into the prince's pre- | tomb, with the ſtatue; are ſtill to be ſeen *. 
ſence, and frequently to diſcourſe with him. At laſt, as The character of king Henry has ſo viſibly appeared 
he was alone in his chamber, he was juſt going to- ſtab 


W. | in all the circumſtances of his life above related, that it 
him with a dagger in the belly, if Edward had not | will be only reciting what has been already ſaid in effect, 
warded off the blow with his arm, where he received a | to dwell on the character of this prince. His narrow ge- 
dangerous wound. The aſfaflin, enraged at having I nius, his eaſineſs to ſuffer himſelf to be governed by 
miſſed his aim, was about to redouble his blow with e haughty and ſelfiſh counſellors, his variable and fickle 
greater violence; but Edward gave him ſuch a kick on 


Ace; temper, and the notions of arbitrary power which were 
the breaſt with his foot, that he forced him backwards, Þ inſtilled into him from his very youth, were the real cauſes 
| him at the ſame time, wreſted the 


and leaping 8 of the troubles which diſturbed his reign. Two faint- 
dagger out of his hand; and killed him immediately. | hearted when he ſhould have ſhewn the moſt reſolution, 
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| He was ſo bent upon going, that when he was diſſuaded 
| rom it in Sicily, he ſmote his breaſt and ſwore, ©: By the blood 
| © of God, though all ſhall deſert me, yet, will-I go to Acon, 
| if Lam attended only by Fowen my groom.” “ 

; + Both his couſin-germans Simon and Guido, are ſaid to 
have been concerned in this murder. Henry's body was brought 
over the next into England, and buried in the monaſtery 
2 in Glouceſterſhire, founded by king Richard his 

r | 


t Some have affirmed, he owed his life to the tender love 
of Eleonora his ſpouſe, who would yenture to fuck with her 
on mouth all the venom out of the wound. But this cir- 
cumſtance is mentioned by no Author of that time. Tyr: 
obſerves, that Camden in his Britannia (com. metre ar or 
£ the firſt that mentions it, and from him Speed has tranſtribed 

| tinhis Chronicle. Both of them quote Rodericus Toletanus; 
e = that archbiſhop, -as he ſays himſelf, * a — hiſtory in 
e year 1243, which was twenty years before this acci 
| happened. Þ 


in the midſt of which are large oblong faces of porphyry, and 
ſerpentine ſtone, which he brought from France when he re- 
turned from the Holy Land. Upon the top lies the figure of 
the king in his royal robes, with his crown on his head, and 
his feet placed upon two lions; the whole of copper gilt. His 
lobe and ſceptre, which were formerly in his hands have been 
olen, The following inſcriptions are upon the tomb: 
Lei: gift Henri: iades: rey: de: Engletere : ſeygnur de: 
22 duc de: 9 : E. f: bee rey 
\ Johan: tadis: ſey: de: Engletere: a: hu Deu: face 
mercy : Amen; | 


3 N — 
— 2 ——— —ͤ— — — — 
rn — 2 


: eren In ENnGLI$H : , 
Here lies Henry, ſometime king of England, lord of Ireland, 
duke of Aquitain, ſon of king John, alſo king of Eng- 
land; on whom may God have mercy. Amen. 
On the NORTH 8IBE of the ſame MONUMENT, are theſe words 
Tiertius Henricus eft Templi conditor hujus. 1273. 
275 Dulce bellum inexpertis. 5 
bei ant II ENOTLISsRH: 
Henry the Third, the [re] builder of this church. 1273. 
War is grateful to the unexperienced. _ 
| - 
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'This. princeſs was -brought to bed at Acres of 'a 

Guphter, called Joanna de Acres from the place of her birth, 

e Xcording to the cuſtom of thoſe days. pls 

Ml This king's monument is ic work of grey marble, 

Gequered with jaſpers and opals, and other curious ſtones ; | 
2 | 
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thoughts to the war, which he had reſolved to into 
Wales, in order to _ _ y of Llewel- 
—— Briſtol men took a veſſel, on board of which 
was one of the daughters of the late earl of Leiceſter, 
who was going to Llewellyn, to whom ſhe had been 
contracted. The prince demanded his wife, and the 
king having refuſed to ſend her to him, he perceived 
he had nothing to expect but a war. Edward then con- 
vened the peers of the realm, who paſſed a judgement 
zgainlt Llewellyn, declaring him guilty of felony ;-where- 
upon the war was declared. Llewellyn now began 
repent of having puſh 


to 

ed matters ſo far. To divert the 
impending ſtorm, he ſued for peace in the moſt humble 
terms; and at the ſame time, intreated the king to li- 
berate his wife. Both requeſts were denied, unleſs he 
7 da- 
he had done to ers of uring 

ry is a condition which he would not agree to. 
The war therefore was begun in 1276; but was not 
carried on the firſt campaign with much warmth. Early 
this year a parliament was ſummoned at Weſtminſter, 


aa — - r 


—— 


1 


* We have before obſerved, that Llewellyn, grandfather to 
this prince, became tributary to Henry III. and that his ſuc- 
cefſor did homage for all Wales. Although from that time 
the Welſh had made ſome ſtruggles to throw off their yoke, 
eren to the offering to give themſelves up to the pope, they 
had never been able to ſucceed. In ſpite of the troubles in 
England during the late reign, the crown continued to reckon 
among her vaſlals the prince of Wales. Immediately after the 
enry III. and before the return of Ri Llewel- 
In was ſummoned to appear and do homage to the abſent king, 
but ke made no manner of account of the ſummons. His re- 


He pretended that the Engliſh had not kept the late treaty of 
peace, and that they had committed on his frontiers ſeveral 
cutrages, for which he demanded ſatisfaction. To take from 


mons was no more regarded than the former ones. In the 
mean while, Llewellyn, having been informed that the arch- 


biſhop of was going to excommunicate him and 
ne ny ws GD wrote to the pope, to try 
to divert this blow. The means he made uſe of to bring the 
court of Rome into his intereſts, were ſo effectual, that the 
n as long as he 
to do homage in his own country. Edward not bei 
of a very eaſy temper, ſent him a peremptory ſummons, whi 
the Welſh prince did not think fit to diſobey. He would how- 
erer ſtill infift upon the place, pretending that he was obliged 
0 dg homage only to the king in perſon, and that on the bor- 
ters of the two kingdoms. Elward readily conſented to this ; 
but a ſudden: illneſs, which ſeized him as he was ſetting out 
from Shrewſbury, cauſed the homage to be deferred to another 
ccc 


A* 5. O77 


ſued for peace, 


Statutes of Glouceſter were enacted 4. 


made; and thenceforward 


when Edward ordered that the two charters of king 
John ſhould be flnaly obſerved. - He alſo revoked ſe- 
veral forfeitures made in his father's reign by Montfort's 
rebellion. About Michaelmas another parliament. was 
held at Weſtminſter, when the famous ſtatute of bigamy | 
was enacted . N 
In the ſpring of 1277, Edward put himſelf at the head 
of his army and marched into the enemies country. H. 
cauſed there a very large way to be cut through a vaſt 
foreſt; opening by that means a to the very cen- 
ter of Wales. Before he made any farther advances, 
he rebuilt the caſtles of Flint and Rudhlan, which ſc- 
cured him an entrance at all times, and a retreat in caſe 
of neceſſity. As the Welſh were not able to ſtand 
againſt him, he advanced further, and drove them to 
the mountain of Snowdon, which was their uſual fanc- 
tuary when purſued by the Engliſh. At the ſame time 
his fleet attacked the little Iſle of Angleſey, which made 
but a ſlight reſiſtance. Llewellyn finding it was not in 
his power to oppoſe ſo formidable an enemy, humbly 
ce, which was granted on very hard terms. 
He was conſtrained to bind himſelf to pay fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling, for the expences of the war. More- 
over Edward having reſtored to him the Iſle of Angle- 
ſe 5 that for the future, he ſhould — 
crown of England, under the yearly payment of a 
thouſand marks. He promiſed likewiſe "4 give entire 
ſatisfaction to David his brother, who had fled for refuge 
to the king, and delivered hoſtages for the performance 
of his word. The haughtineſs of the prince of Wales 
being curbed by ſo mortifying a treaty, Edward was 
contented for this time with the honour of the victory. 
He generouſly reſtored the hoſtages in 1278, and for- 
gave him the ſums he was bound to pay. However, 
he cauſed a grant of the Iſle of Angleſey to be made to 
him, which nevertheleſs he was not to enjoy, but in caſe 
Llewellyn died without heirs. After this, he delivered 
him up the lady he was contracted to, and even aſſiſted 
at his nuptials. He created alſo David, brother to 


Llewellyn, earl of Denbigh, and to attach him to che 
intereſts of England, he gave him a rich Engliſh heireſs ' 


to wife. 
In July this year a parliament was held at Glouceſter, 
in which the ſtatutes, ſince known by the name of the 


In 


i... A edt. ——_. 


— 


to truſt himſelf in the hands of a monarch, whom he looked 
upon as his ſworn enemy. After ſeveral fruitleſs ſummonſes, 
the king determined to take a more effectual method; but as 


he was willing to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom, before a 


war was entered into with his neighbours, he contented him<- 
ſelf with citing Llewellyn before the parliament, which was to 
meet the beginning of the next year. The Welſh prince ap- 
peared not. Healledged in his vindication, that the king hav- 
ing ſhown, on ſeveral occaſions, an extreme ara againſt 
him, he could not truſt his perſon with his declared enemy. 
Nevertheleſs, he proteſted, that he was ready to do him ho- 
mage in his own country, if the king would ſend commiſfioners 


thither to receive it, or elſe in ſome third place, where he 


might be without danger. He offered moreover to come into 
the king's territories, provided he would let him have in hoſt- 
age the prince his eldeſt ſon, with the carl of Glouceſter, and 
the high chancellor. This arrogant anſwer ſerved only to con- 
firm Edward in the reſolution he had taken. | 

+ This ſtatute was founded on the ſixteenth canon of the 
ſecond council of Lyons. After having been read in the pre- 
ſence of the biſhops, juſtices, and others of the king's council, 
it was ordered to be made public, that people might have it in 
memory. By the ſixteenth canon abovementioned, pope Gre- 
gory > "aha þ « That all perſons twice married, ſhould be 
& utterly deprived and incapable of all clerical privileges.” He 
alſo forbid them, under a curſe, © either to have or wear a 
« clergyman's habit.” Now by this ſtatute of bigamy, which 
did not continue long in force, it was decreed and 
that the above canon ſhould be underſtood in this wiſe: & All 
« thoſe who are bigamiſts, even thoſe who were fo before the 
« ng of the fixteenth canon of the ſecond council of 


« Lyons, ſhall have juſtice executed upon them as upon other 
cc GE g | | 
+ The Statutes of Glouceſter added a farther of luſ- 


| tre to the municipal ſyſtem of the Engliſh laws, ey were 
: 3M enacted, 


nothing could prevail upon him 
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430 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In the -beginning of the year 1279, Ponthieu and | 
Montrevil, fell to the queen, hy the death of Joanna, 


queen of Caſtile, her mother, who was in poſſeſſiom of | ——_ 
it. But to obtain of the king of France the inveſtiture hands, 
of that fief, he was obliged to confirm the treaty which public, 


; 


with a 


11 


s F 


ſeized in one day, that the guley might not eſcape. 
Which done, ä — ene-Suvateed 


death, and were executed without mercy. Edward up money, ; 
then ordered the money q gn of the parliament, to oppreſs his ſubjets. As be 
digious increaſe of the riches of the was ſenſible, ſays Rapin, that among the great number 
ries, had long been a ſubject of of people who held their lands of the crown, that many 
without any of them had loſt their titles, he reſolved to take 
tual method, to put ir mi | 7 
fo prejudicial:to-the 
had exacted from 
bidding all perſons | 
but this prohibition,” as well as ſeveral others, 
been well obſerved. It was demonſtrated to 
chat in proceſs of time, if an effectual remedy 


r — th 
_— —_ — — 


— —— 


— 7 KK 128 as 


enaQtd, as the preamble ſays, © to prevent ED miſ- lords of the fame fees, their wards, and eſcheats, and other ſer- 
efs, < iſſenti i e had be- I vices thereunto due and accuſtomed. And therefore we com- 
mand you, that you cauſe the aforeſaid ftatute to be read be- 
| fare you, and from henceforth to be kept firmly and obſerved, 
Wies myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 4th day of November, in 
the ſeventh year of our reign.” | | 
duo warranto, as much as to fay, an act which ſerves for a 
; * or ſecurity of the po _ quo war- 
ranto, s prope 4 right to dem perſon, by what 
decal x holds the eſtate in dif] hrs d | 


ating and buying them, and ſometimes receiving them of th 

gifts of ethers, whereby the ſources that are due to ſuch fees, t This grievance, ſays Rapin, would have gone much fur- 
and which at the beginning were provided for the defence of | ther, had not a ftop been put to it by the courage of the earl 
the realm, ves wrongly withtrawn, and the chief lords do Warren. | The en having made 2 appearance before the 
loſe their eſcheats of the ſame: we chereſore, to the proſit of or) ins was required to ſhow the title, by virtue whereof he 
our realm, intending to provide convenient remedy, by che held his lands. He made anſwer, by drawing an old ruſty 
advice of our prelates, earls, barons, and others our ſubjects, | ſword out of the ſcabbard, and ſaying to the judges, « This 
being of our have provided, made, and ordained, that & is the inftrament 1 my anceſtors gained their eſtate, 
no perſon, religious, or others, whatſoever he be, that will buy and by this I will keep it as long as I live.“ So bold an 
or reads en grey boos or under the colour of gift or | anfwer ed likely to involve the earl in trouble; but it had 
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a quite contrary The king found by it how difficult it 


leaſe, or that will receive, by reaſon Fay | 
would be for him to pillage the nobility, on ſo frivolous a pre- 


will preſume to appropriate to himſelf under pain of forfeiture | tence, without falling into great inconveniencies. He ſaw 


of the ſame, whereby any ſuch lands or tenements may other- ps IE RENT the barons, thoſe that were 

wiſe in if no leis ready to run all rifks in defence of they ri ts and pro- 

any perſon, religious or other, do preſume, either by craft or — than they who lived in the time of John and 

i i + gaptop ig oc t-3- + be lawful to us, enry III. he knew from thence, how unjuſt his 
ar, pur Pry of the fee, immediately to enter into the || pretenfions app: in the of the as indeed 

i ithi Al ti I were. conſiderations having induced him to revoke tus 

and to hold in fee, and as inheritance : and if the chief ¶ proclamation, the people expreſſed their joy at it in ſuch 2 


immediate be negligent, and will not enter into ſuch fee' as plainly ſhowed how much they were provoked at 
in to the i is On the other hand, the king's moderation 
fame land within half ; ORG, Bs Hh cs had done to 
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X following, and to hold it as before is faid; jects on the miniſtry the blame of al 
immediate may enter into ſuch land; and if the wy 
he wget in Ger into the fame fee, as in | 
and if all the chief Jords of ſuch fees, being of full age, 8 ince had acquired by his vidtories, 
in the four ſeas, and out of priſon, be negligent or flack Þ his conqu over himſelf upon this orcaſion, gained him more. 
| rious for a ſovereign to ſubdue provinces and. kingdoms which 
Su 2 8 


: | belong not to him, than to deſiſt voluntarily from a pretenſion 
and ſhall infeoff others therein, by certain ſervices to which he diſcovers the unreaſonableneſs of. 
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5 ftacle, reſolved to inveſt the enemy, by ſecuring all the 
avenues, through which he might make his eſcape. To 
that purpoſe, after he had fortified all the poſts, he 
'cavſed a bridge of boats to be made over the river 
Mennai, oppofirte Bangor, that he might fend a 


A, 


quantity of into the Iſle of Angleſey. Foreſee- 
ing the blockade would be of long continuance, he left 
the of it H 1283 to Roger Mortimer, and 
waited the iſſue of it in the caſtle of Rutland, which he 
had ordered to be built during the late war. Had 
remained in his ſecure retreat, he would, with- 
„ have tired out the patience of his enemies, if 
an unexpected accident had not induced him to deprive 
himſelf of that Some of the Engliſh that 
were in Angleſey having paſſed the bridge above-men- 
8 in order to view the country, were attacked by 
the Welſh, and fo cloſely purſued, that the greater part 
flain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the 
This ſmall advantage made Llewellyn imagine, 
that heaven had began to declare in his favour, and that 
"the prophecy of Merlin was about to be accompliſhed. 
Poſſeſſed with thoſe flattering hopes, he deſcended into 
the plain, in order to give the Engliſh battle, not con- 
fidering the inequality of his forces. But he ſoon ſound 
how his expectations were, ſince in the battle 
wherein he had raſhly engaged, he was ſlain, after his 
army had been entirely routed. In his pocket were 
found ſome letters in cypher, by which it appeared that 
be held very good intelligence in England; but Edward 
1 did not think fit to examine ſtrictly into the matter. 
4 However, to ftrike a terror into thoſe that had held cor- 
4 reſpondence with this prince, he commanded his head, 
crowned with ivy, to be expoſed to view on the walls of 
the Tower of London. Such was the end of Llewellyn ; 
he was deſcended from Rhoderic the Great, and from 
one of the moſt ancient royal families in Europe. With 
dim expired the liberty of his nation. The Welſh, dif- 
4 coufaged by the death of their prince, and their defeat, 
and _ no longer able to reſi Edward eaſily became 
$ maſter of their whole country, which he diſtributed, for 
the moſt part, amongſt his officers and courtiers, reſerv- 
ing to himſelf only the ſovereignty and fortified places. 
Not long after the conqueſt of Wales, David, the 
brother of Llewellyn, who was roving up and down the 
country, had the misfortune to be taken by the Engliſh, 
and ſent to Rutland, where the king ſtill remained. In 
vain did he earneſtly demand the favour of caſting him- 
ſelf at the feet of the king 0 implore his mercy, As 
he was the laft of his family, Edward was determined to 
ſecure his ueſt by the death of that prince. Pur- 
fuant to this reſolution, he ordered him to be conducted 
to Shrewſbury, where, by the advicc of the parliament, 
which had been called upon the occaſion, he was con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor ; i. e. to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. This rigorous ſentence was put 
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* Sce book x. chap. 1. i 12 might deprive him of the affiſtance of his moſt faithful friends 

+ Powd, in his Chronicle of Wales, p. g36, gives us the ſervants: that the juſtices of Chefter had levied a diftrefs 
ing account of theſe grievances: He pleaded that the upon his as an equivalent for the profits of a certain 
retained ſeveral Ends in Arcuſtly, between the rivers I which he had ſeized in the courſe of the late war : 
ive ham ſatisfacti that the king's officers, inſtead of adminiſtering juſtice to the 
Welſh with candour and impartiality, oppreſſed and impri- 
ſoned them out of mere wantonneſs and cruelty : and that the 
articles of the treaty in favour of himſelf and his ſubjects, were 
never obſerved, but groſsly violated in almoſt every inſtance, 
4 very perſons who were bound to ſee them executed. 
vid complained that he had been ftripped of certain towns 
ing to the Cantrades, which had been conferred upon 
him as a reward for the many faithful and important ſervices 

he had performed to the crown of England: that he was forced 
wo anfwer ſuits concerning Welſh affairs in the king's court at 
Cheſter, contrary to the lows of the country: that the juſtice 
of Cheſter had deſtroyed his woods, oppreſſed his tenants, ſub- 
jected the Welſh to an Engliſh juriſdiction, and haughtily re- 
jected his remonſtrances, when he demanded reparation for 
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the injuries: that he was threatened in the king's court with 
the of his lands, cattle, and children: and that, in order 
to prevent ſuch terrible calamitios, he had been obliged to take 
up arms for his own ſafety and protection.“ 
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in CD with all the circumſtances that in- 
 Gmous puniſhment. His head was fixed near that of 


2 and has four quarters were ſent 
w York, Briftol, Nonhampton, and Wincheſter. Thus 
the of the princes of Wales became extinct. He 


. 
_ and put to d; from a firm perſuaſion, | 
more caſuy fpirit of the people, 


and 


7 


of 
the predeceſſors of Philip the Fair; be © 
proved fruitleſs. All the benefit he could a 
this negociation, was a penſion of fix thouſm! 
in heu of his claim to certain lands ſituated be. 
Charent, of which Philip kept poſſeſſion con. 
tenor of former treaties. Hercupon the 
ſigned a new treaty, aſter which Edward 
homage to Philip. Without ſpecifying in his ho. 
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any particular country, he affected to include in x 

provinces to which he had any claim . After. 
by the mediation of Edward, peace was made be. 
tween the kings of France and Arragon. 


1 


cn — uſtice, who was baniſhed the realm, and his eſtate 
Theſe miſdemeanors gave the king occa- 
ſion to conſtrain the judges to ſwear, that for the time 
| | | to come, they would take neither money nor preſent of 
In the year 1285, the king took away the charter of | any kind, except only a breakfaſt, which they might 
Landon, and wxncd out the becauſe he receive, provided there was no excels. An hiſtorian 
a io aſſures us, that the king got above a hundred thouſand 
marks by the confiſcation pf the eſtates of thoſe that had 
been faulty $&. | | 
In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward convened 
Ja parh „wherein were made the Third Statutes of 
Weſtminſter, and the baniſhment of the Jews was ab- 
ſolutely determined. The nation had long deſired their 
expulſion; but the Jews had ſtill found means to divert 
the blow, by large preſents to the king and his miniſters. 
They would have made uſe of the ſame method again, 
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be improper to recite the words of the homage at length: 

« On Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, in the fourteenth year 
of the reign of Edward, and in the firſt of Philip, at Paris, in 
a room of the royal palace, king Edward did homage to king 
lip, in the following terms, ſpoken by the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells. Sire, king of France, king Henry, father to m 
lord the king of England here preſent, made certain d 
upon Lewis, king of France, your grandfather, whereupon a 
treaty of was concluded between them. Purſuant to that 

enry did homage to your faid grandfather, for the 

actually held on this fide the water, and for ſuch as 
Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into his hands, by 
e-mentioned treaty of peace. My lord king Edward 
the death of his father, did homage to the 
or theſe ſame lands, and worn to the 
faid peace. And although my ſaid lord might 
as ſeveral of his council are of opinion, refuſe to 
becauſe the ſaid peace has not been ob- 
ſerved, and to his great prejudice, ſeveral attempts 
ve been made upon the lands which he holds, nevertheleſs 


Rapin, the Welſh, thoſe ſmall remains of the 
ANCenit Britons, laſt at length their Eberty, after ing main- 
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have all | he is unwilling at preſent to enter into a diſpute upon that 

render the D peace to be kept, 
8 i fun.” See | and the damages he has. ſuſtained to be repaired. I become 
your man for the lands I hold of you on this fide the water, 

Edward to undertake this | according to the tenor of the peace made with your anceſtors. 

the pro- Speed has given us the names and the fines, viz. Sit 

kings John and | Hengham, ſeven thouſand marks; Sir John Lovetot, 


ph 

three thouſand ; Sir William Brompton, fix thoufand; Sir 
Solomon Rocheſter, four thouſand ; Sir Richard Boyland, 
four thouſand; 'Sir Thomas 'Sodentone, two thouſand ; Sir 


Fe 


accommodation which {| Walter Hopton, two thouſand; Sir William Saham, three 
| Arragon {| thouſand; Robert Littl „ Clerk, one thouſand; Roger 
Leiceſter, clerk, one ; Adam de Stratton, thurty- 


ES T - / , Me dba had hed nes 


of Edward. T 


E D W A 
Lins was not able to them wichour difo- 
* ** Their real urs dere condf- 


1 the 
cared, but they had leave to carry off the reſt with them. 
[t is the general opinion, that they began to ſettle in the 
-1odom in the reign of Wilkam the Conqueror: but 
ſome believe rhey ſettled here before that time. At 


but few in ber ; bur, 
grſt they were in num 3 


thouſand. Their money h 
procured them ſeveral conſiderable privileges, which 


igh-prieſt, and judges 
2 determine the ſuits they had againſt one another: 
theſe advantages were, however, loſt by their unbounded 
varice. 
We are now come to the grand period of the reign 
of Edward I. the conqueſt of Scotland, in ſpeaking of 
which we ſhall lay aſide all prejudice, as we have 
in the other parts of our Hiſtory, and relate nothing but 
facts. To proceed: Alexander III. king of Scotland, 
had married Margaret, daughter of Henry III. king of 
England, and ſiſter, to Edward. He had by her three 
children, Alexander, David, and Margaret. David 
died an infant, and Margaret was married to Eric, king 
of Norway, in 1281. It was ftipulated in the marriage 
contract, * thatif prince Alexander died without heirs, 
« and if the king his father ſhould leave no male iſſue, 
Margaret his daughter ſhould ſucceed to the crown of 
« Scotland, and her children ſhould enjoy the ſame 
right in caſe ſhe died before the king her father.” 
Shortly after Alexander having loſt his only fon, of the 
fame name with himſelf, and the queen of Norway his 
daughter being likewiſe dead, after having brought into 
the world a daughter called Margaret, that prince re- 
ſolved to perform the agreement above-mentioned. ' To 
that purpoſe, he obliged the Scotch barons to promiſe 
with an oath, that in caſe he died without male-heirs, 
they would acknowledge the young princeſs of Norway 
for their queen. Alexander hved not above two years 
after having thus ſettled the ſucceſſion ; his death was 
occaſioned by a fall from his horſe, ann. 1285. Upon 


lis deceaſe the Scotch choſe fix regents to manage the 


affairs of the kingdom, till the princeſs of Norway, who 
was but three years old, ſhould be capable of holding 
the reins of government. It was not, however, till 
1289, after Edward's return into England, that Eric 


ſent ambaſſadors to him upon that occaſion. Edward 


being Margaret's great uncle, Eric thought he could 
not do better than aſk his advice and aſſiſtance, in order 
to place the young princeſs on the throne of Scotland. 
Immediately after having received this embaſſy, Edward 
wrote to the regents of Scotland, ſtrenuouſſy recom- 
mending to them the intereſts of young Margaret : and 
at the ſame time, telling them, that he deſigned to ſend 
ambaſſadors upon thit account, that certain affairs might 
be ſettled relating to the welfare and tranquillity of Scot- 
and. But the regents thought it more proper to ſend 
plenipotentiaries into „in order to adjuſt the 
matter with the ambaſſadors of Norway, in the preſence 
8 hey carefully inſerted this ſaving clauſe 
in the credentials of their ambaſſadors, « Saving the 
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known his deſign. After he had taken the meaſures 


above-mentioned, he ſent ambaſſadors to propoſe the 


marriage to the regents. His propoſal was taken into 
conſideration by a council conſiſting of all the great men 
of the kingdom, which unanimouſly reſolved to agree O 


it. It was, however, upon certain terms, which the 

were to lay before the firit parliament that ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled in England. There were upon this occaſion, 
ſeveral negociations, the particulars whereof would ſerve 
only to ſwell our work, without affording any pleaſure 
to the reader: ſuffice it to ſay, that * Fn A. of the 
two nations being met at Bingham, ſeveral articles were 
agreed upon, the chief of which, with reſpect to the 
ſequel, were as follow : 

I. The plenipotentiaries of Edward promiſed, in his 
name, that he would inviolably keep the laws, libernes, 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom of Scotland, in all things 
and in all times, throughout the whole realm, with all 
its marches. 

IT. That in caſe Edward the ſon, or Margaret the 
future ſpouſe, ſhould happen to die one or other of them, 
without having any children by their marriage, and in 
all caſes or events, whereby the kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhould fall to the next heir, he ſhould be reſtored to the 
people of Scotland, free, independent, and without any 
ſubjection, ſaving, however, the rights of the king of 


England to the crown of Scotland, in caſe it ſhould de- 


volve to him, or his heirs, by a lawful ſucceſſion, -. 

ITI. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain 
88 divided, and free in itfelf, without any manner 
of ſubjection to, or dependance on, England; ſaving to 
the king of England, and his ſucceſſors, the right he had 
* certain lands on the frontiers, or 3 before 

is agreement, or that which he ſhould lawfully acquire 
„ ä Pe Pts 

IV. No perſon holding lands in fee of the king of 
Scotland, ſhould be obliged to anſwer to any proceſs out 
of the kingdom, according to ancient cuſtom. 

V. That all the ſubjects of the crown of Scotland, 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privilege according to ancient 

om. : 

VI. That all records, charters, and privileges, or 
other memorials concerning the royal dignity, and the 
kingdom of Scotland, ſhould be depoſited in a place of 
ſafery, without carrying them out of the realm, under 
the ſeals of certain lords, till the queen ſhould come into 
the kingdom, and have children. 

VII. That there ſhould be made no ſubjection, alien- 
ation, or obligation, of any thing relating to the king- 
dom of Scotland, till the queen ſhould be there in per- 
ſon, and have children alive. 


VII. That no parliament ſhould be held out of the 


kingdom *. x 

Theſe, and ſeveral other articles, having been con- 
ſented to and ratified, the marriage was concluded and 
reſolved upon, to the general ſatisfaction of the two 
nations. Edward now began to take as it were poſſeſ- 
ſion of Scotland for the prince his ſon, by ſending thither 
the biſhop of Durham, who, jointly with the fix regents, 
was entruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs, 1n the 


name of young Edward and Margaret. No one doubt- 


* honour and liberties of the kingdom.” The biſhops 
of St. Andrews and of Glaſgow, were commiſſioned to 
tranſact this affair. In this aſſembly it was agreed, that 
the young queen ſhould be ſent into England, free from 
any engagement of marriage. Edward promiſed on his 
part to take care of her, and ſee her educated, till Scot- 
land ſhould be in perfect tranquillity, and in a condition 
to receive her. He alſo gave his word, that he would 
not ſuffer her to be contracted in marriage, provided the 
Scotch would not do any =o of that kind without his 
content, and that of the king of Norway. | 
Here let us obſerve, that ever ſince the death of the 
king of Scotland, he had been forming the project of 
uniting the two kingdoms of Great-Britain, by the mar- 
nage of the prince his ſon with Margaret. He had even 


already demanded and obtained a diſpenſation from the 


court of Rome, although he had not thought fit to make 


Md; XX. © 


queen's death, if 


ed but the two kingdoms of Great-Britain were about 
to be united by means of this marriage, when ſuddenly 
all hopes of an union vaniſhed. Edward received a let- 
ter from the biſhop of St. Andrews, acquainting him 
with the report of queen Margaret's death, and that 
ſome Scotch lords upon the news began to ſtir in aſſert- 
ing their right to the crown. The biſhop earneſtly in- 
treated him to advance towards the frontiers, in order 
. to prevent, by his preſence the commotions, which the 
| — true, would cauſe in the king- 
dom. The report that was ſpread of her death, was 
but too well grounded; for the princeſs, whom the king 
her father had promiſed to ſend into England before the 
month of October, ſet out accordingly from Noryay, 
and died in the Iſle of Orkney, where ſne was con- 
ſtrained to put in for refreſhment. | | 
This news being ſpread in Scotland, it occaſioned ex- 
3 N traordinary 


Theſe precautions ſhew, the Scotch were far from believing that the kingdom of Scotland was then dependant on England. 
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this diſpute, and to aſſiſt the perſon he ſhould think 16; 
per to place on the throne. They add, that ak 
the arbicration, and came to Norham, where 
he ſummoned the ſtates of Scotland, proteſting, that he 
aſſembled them not as ſovereign, but as a. friend, who 
deſired them to meet the arbitrator they thernſelyes had 
made choice of, But this is a fact which the Eno; 
deny ; they affirm, that Edward ſummoned the ſtates of 
Scotland to Norham, not as a friend and umpire, bu 
by virtue of his right of ſovereignty over Scotland. 
SF add, rr vs conſideration of the ſituation of 
orham, which is a town in England, plainly eng 
makes appear, that Edward exerciſed an act "of — 
reignty, in convening the ſtates of Scotland in his own 
kingdom. The Scotch reply, that this proof cannot 
take place, ſince, upon this very occaſion, Edward 
granted them letters patents, which entirely deſtroyeg 
the force of it. His words are theſe : © That he did 
* not intend that the coming of the Scots on this fide 
Margaret of Norway, the three te the Tweed, ſhould be any prejudice to them, or that 
earl of Huntingdon, were not alive. But Deverguld, |} for the future, upon any account whatever, they 
daughter of the eldeſt, was fill livi e ſhould be obliged to come and treat with him on this 
her right to John Baliol her "Lax Bt « {ide the river.” This expreſs declaration, which 
from che eldeſt of David's da ſeems to prove that Edward pretended not to the ſove- 
ought to have the preference of all the reſt of the claim- Þ reignty of Scotland in fact, is only a proof of his policy 
ants. On the other hand, Robert Bruce, ſon of the I or diſſimulation, ſays * her: ſince it is certain, that his 
younger daughter alledged for himſelf, that he was one f deſign from henceforward was to eſtabliſh” the right of 
degree nearer than Baliol, ſince he was grandſon to | ſovereignty. As ſoon as this was once eſtabliſhed, he 
Dayid, whereas his riyal was but grandſon to the daugh- ] ſtiled his letters patents, a pure conceſſion, which he 
ter of the ſame prince. It was objected againſt him, might reyoke at pleaſure, and which he actually did. 
that Deverguld being of the ſame degree of kin with We ſhall now haſten to the deciſion of this famous 
him, ought to fucceed, faying ſhe was daughter to the I proceſs : but firſt it will be requiſite to obſerve, that this 
eldeſt, whereas he was only ton to one of the younger I affair includes in it two things, which are really diſtinct 
daughters of: David. He replied, that where the de- from one another; namely, the right of ſucceſſion to the 
grees are equal, the males ought to be preferred to the I crown of Scotland, and the right of ſovereignty over 
females, and that this was the conſtant law and cuſtom of I the ſaid kingdom, claimed by Edward. The former 
all the ſtates, for which he produced ſeveral precedents, F appears at firit ſight to be the moſt important, and the 
taken from the hiſtories of foreign countries. Thus I latter ſeems to be an incident which took its riſe from 
ſtood the caſe, which could not be decided without diſ- the other; but this we ſhall find became the main point, 
pleaſing one half of the Ao . by the fatal conſequences it was attended with, It muſt 
The Scotch hiſtorians , that things were in ſuch | likewiſe be obſerved, that che following particulars are 
a ſtate, chat it was impoſſible to find in Scotland im- extracted from a journal, or verbal proceſs, inſerted in 
partial judges. They add, that ſuppoſing ſuch judges I the Collection of Public Acts, made by Mr. John de 
could haye been found, it would have been too difficult | Cadam,. one. of Edward's clerks or notaries. 
a matter to put their ſentence in execution, by reaſon of | The ſtates of Scotland being. met at Norham, May 
the py of credit and power in both parties. Baliol J 10, 1291, Roger Brabanzon, chief juſtice of England, 
. was lord of the province of Galloway, one of the moſt ] ſpeaking by the order and in the name of the king his 
conſiderable of the kingdom. He was likewiſe ſup- { maſter, who was preſent, told them, „That the king 
ported by the family of the Cumins, which was very | © of England, taking into conſideration the unſettled 
werful, and of great intereſt. Robert Bruce held in | © ſtate of ſos 1 7 of Scotland, had required the 
ngland the earldom of Cleveland, and in Scotland | ** ſtates to in that place, in order to lay before 
ok " Anandale and Garioc. Beſides this, by means © them certain matters, tending to the preſervation of 
of Robert his ſon, to whom his wife had brought in | © the peace and wengi the kingdom ; that he 
portion the earldom of Carrick, he was allied to the f“ had no deſign to uſurp the rights of any perſon, to 
moſt powerful familics of Scotland. So that, continue | © ſtop the courſe of juſtice, or to infringe the liberties 
they, in order to avoid a ciyil war, which could not fail © of the people of Scotland; but that as ſovereign lord 
to break out, it was agreed by the two parties, that the | © of Scotland, he was come to doguitice to every one: 
deciſion of this important affair ſhould be left to the king | and that this might be done the more eaſily, though 
of England. They believed tlicy might expect all kind- © what he claimed could not be juſtly diſputed, he re- 
neſs from Edward, as well becauſe of the good under- | © quired the ftates to own him, over and above his 
ſtanding which had long ſubſiſted between the two na- right, as ſovereign and direct lord of Scotland: that 
tions, jn return for their compliance with regard to | then he would make uſe of their counſels to do what 
the marriage of the prince his ſon with their late queen. | juſtice and reaſon required t. The ſtates were greatly 
He was entruſted, therefore, ſay they, to be judge of | ſurprized at this propoſal, and demanded time to yo 
| ; 


—— cect. 
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* For the better underſtanding the foundation of the titles 


Nr n lord. the eldeſt of the FOR? ſiſters, left only two 
a, ele ** . Ein N ri 20. fag. die the 2 whom ſome call Dornagilla, and Mar- 
reader the 


reader the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, as far as + Deverguld married John Baliel, by whom ſhe had a 
relates to the preſent affair. avid, king of Scotland, had but ee the — name, who Job one * * 9 * fat 
one ſon named Henry, who dying before him, left three fons, ¶ the crown. Margery, who had been wife to. John Cumin, 
VIZ. Malcolm IV. who aſcen the throne after his grand- died without iflue ; Ifabella, ſecond daughter of David, had by 
father, and died without heirs : William, who ſucceeded his Robert Bruce, a fon named Robert from his father, who vas 
aaa; ways and a whe Nat earl of K _ = We other candidate. Ada, third daughter of David, had left 
ngland, Lhe race illiam being extinct aof 4 a fon Haftings, it im likewiſe to the 
Margare of Norway, thre me cſi 2 —— 2 8 John who ** in 2 claim likewiſe 
- "thavo avid, ear] untingdon, third fon of prince Henry. | + The chief juſticiary likewiſe told the afſembly, © that 
David died without male iffue. but he left three daughters, I © the king had Li co the greateſt pains to collect — from 
Margaret, married to Alan of cn Iabella, Wife to } <« all che ancient records and chronicles, to determine this 
Robert Hruce; and Ada, wife to John an Engliſh * important truth, namely, that the kings of Scotland 12 
{> TR} | a; ; N N i . « been 


{:1; the abſent biſhops 5s and. barotis, in order to return an 
.nſwer ſuitable to an affair of ſuch vaſt importance 
Edward, in his turn, was ſurprized that the ſtares ſhould 
require time to Prepare their anſwer. He ſaid, « That 
« he had reaſon to believe they were came ready pro- 


i of his intention, and therefore he gave them only rhe 
« reſt of that day to conſider of his demand. The 
next day, the ftates inſiſted upon more time, and the 
king granted them three weeks, reckoning from the 
10ch of May. During which time they were to prepare 


what they had to obyett againſt his and to 


think to invalidate his demand. Although, according 
to the time appointed by the king, the next meeting 
was to be held on the aſt of June, we find in the jour- 


biſhop of Bath and Wells was the ſpeaker for the king; 
aſſemblies. After which he added, that as the three 
weeks which the king had granted to the ſtates were ex- 
pred, and that as they had not produced or alledged 
any thing to invalidate his right, his intention was to act 
by vircuc of his acknowledged ſovereignty over che king- 
dom of Scotland, and as ſovereign, to do juſtice to the 


taking his maſter's right for addreſſed himſelf 
firſt to Robert Bruce, and demanded of him, whether 
he would acknowledge the king of England for ſove- 
reign of Scotland, and receive from him, as ſuch, the 
jutice he ſued or. The journal adds, that Robert 
Bruce anſwered in clear and expreſs terms, that he owned 


the king of England tor fovereign lord of the realm of 


; Scotland, and conſented to receive from him as ſuch, 


the judgement that prince ſhould think fit to pronounce. 
The ſame queſtion being put to Florence, earl of Hol- 
land, and to John Haſtings, lord of Abergavenny, they 
boch made- the ſame anſwer. After which, Patrick 
Dunbar, carl of March; William Roſs, Walter de 
Huntercumbe, Willam Veſci by proxy, Robert de 
Pynkeny, and Nicholas de Soules, appeared and de- 
manded to be admitted ſeparately, to prove that the 
crown of Scotland was devolved to them by right of 
ſucceſſion. The ſame queſtion was put to them, as to 
the three firſt, concerning Edward's right, to which 
having returned the ſame anſwer, their petition was ad- 
micted, John Baliol being abſent, his maſter of horſe 
ſtood up, and alledging ſome excuſe for his maſter's 
abſence, demanded, in his name, that he might be heard 
the next day, which was granted him. 

On the morrow, after the chancellor had made a re- 
capitulation of all that had paſſed to that time, Baliol, 
who was preſent, was aſked the fame queſtion as the reſt 
of the claimants, and made the like anſwer. Which 
done, the chancellor proteſted aloud in behalf of the 
king: That although the king of England acted on 
this occaſion as ſoverei 
* not intend thereby to cut himſelf off from the here- 
* ditary right which he might have to the crown of that 
* kingdom, or to exclude himſelf as to the propriety. 


* proſecute his right, as well as the other claimants, in 
* ſuch manner, and at ſuch a time as he ſhould think 
* fit.” As ſoon as the chancellor had done ſpeaking, 
the king repeated word for. word the fame ſtation 
With his own mouth. Then John Cumin, lord of 
Badenoch roſe up, and demanded leave to prove his 
lawful right to the crown. His requeſt was granted, 
aer he had, with the other claimants, acknowledged 
the ſovereignty of the king of England. What related 
o Edward being thus ſettled, the claimants: drew up a 


— es 


* deen dependant on the Engliſh monarchs from time imme- 
© morial, and had accordingly done them homage, except 
* when they had taken advantage of the inteſtine commotions 
af the nation, or the reign of a weak prince, to withdraw 
| 2 | 


pe og menacing. ercby they might 


nal, only that of the ad of the ſame month. The 
and he recited what had been done in the two former 


The high chancellor having ended his ſpeech, and | 


lord of Scotland, yet he did 


That he expreſsly reſerved to himſelf the liberty to 
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writing, whereby they acknowledged lum for ſovereign 
lord of Scotland. This act was ſigned by all, and par- 
ticularly by Robert Bruce and John Baliol; and ſealed 
with their ſeals. As for the ſilence of the ſtates on this 


occaſion, Edward, without giving himſelf any farther 


trouble, conſtrued their filence into an aſſent, and by 
that means became poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. The 
king now proceeded to repreſent to the claimants, that 
it would be to no purpoſe to give fentence in favour of 
any one of them, if it was not in his power to fee it 
executed. Upon this foundation, he demanded to be 
put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, that he might be able 
to deliver it to the perſon who ſhould be declared king. 
To this the claimants conſented, and ſigned an act ac- 

cording to his deſire. In this act they owned the king 
of for ſovereign lord of Scotland; and in that 
quality, for judge of the proceſs concerning the ſucceſ- 
lion. They promiſed to hold for valid the judgement 
he ſhould pronounce. - They agreed he ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of all the caſtles of the kingdom, in order to 
reſtore it to him, to whom it ſhould be awarded. They 
added, however, this condition, that he ſhould be obliged 
to give it up again two months after judgement givens 
in the fame ſtate he had received it, except the homage 
which the new king ſhould be obliged to do him for his 

ons. 

The next ſtep which was taken, was to examine the 
proceſs concerning the crown, to the end the king might 
know the grounds of their reſpective pretenſions. To 
this purpoſe they agreed, that Baliol and Cumin, as 
well tor thernſelves as for all the claimants, ſhould no- 
minate forty perſons, and that Robert Bruce, in like 
manner, ſhould chute forty others; to examine into ths 
rights of the competitors. That to theſe fourſcore, the 
king ſhould add about twenty-four more, and theſe 
commiſſioners, after having maturely examined all things, 
ſhould make their t to the king accordingly. 

In the aſſembly of the 5th of June, they did nothing 
but give in the names of the examiners which had been 
choſen. The next day the king commanded the exa- 
miners to appoint the time and place of meeting, in or- 
der to proceed to the enquiry. Berwick upon Tweed 
was the place agreed upon. But as they could not agre 
about the time, the king fixed it to the 2d of Auguſt 
following. There was another aſſembly at Norham, 
wherein the regents of Scotland reſigned their patents to 
the king, and the governors of the caſtles their commiſ- 
lions, to be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure. Edward re- 
ceived, but returned them with the neceflary alterations 
to make it appear that they governed in his name. The 
ſame day, he made the biſhop of Caithneſs chancellor 
of Scotland, and joined with him in commiſſion Walter 
Hamondeſham an Engliſhman, . one of his clerks. 

On the 12th of June, Edward iſſued out orders to 
all that held any office in the kingdom of Scotland, to 
take the oath of allegiance to him ; this was done that 
day by all that were preſent. The claimants took the 
ſame oath, after which they broke up till the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting at Berwick. | 

On the gd of July, Edward made the following pro- 
teſtation : That although he had granted heretofore, 
ce that the affair of the ſucceſſion ſhould be tried in the 
« kingdom of Scotland, yet he did not intend to bind 
« himſelf to the fame condeſcenſion, if the ſame caſe 
ce ſhould h again, or on any other occaſion.“ 

The day appointed for the examination being come, 

commiſſioners met at Berwick in the preſence of the 
king, and received the petitions of the claimants in the 
following order : 

Florence, earl of Holland, ſhowed that he was de- 
ſcended from Ada, daughter of prince Henry, and 
ſiſter to the kings Malcolm IV. and William, 


cc their allegiance. The king was, therefore, intitled to decide 
« this diſpute, not in virtue of the reference made to him, 
« but in the quality of liege lord of the kingdom,” 


Patrick 


— 
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Piatrick Dunbar, carl of March, founded his claim 
upon his being deſcended from IIda, daughter of king 


land being diviſible; ought to be ſhared among the de- 


from Donald, formerly king of Scotland. 


e 3 1 
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der II. had declared him his heir in caſe he died without 


alſo maintained, that Alexander III. had always looked 


_claimants might more fully urge their reſpective rights. 


_ King of England for dire& lord of Scotland ; and 


miſſioners. After much debate, they told the king that 


1. By what laws and cuſtoms judgement was to be 
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William, and ſiſter of Alexander II. — — 

William Veſci aſſerted, that he was iſſue of Marga 
ret, daughter of king William. * 

Robert de Pynkeny affirmed, that he came from 
Margaret, daughter of prince Henry, and ſiſter of the 
kings Malcolm and William. | | 

Nicholas de Soules ſaid, that being grandſon of Alex- 
ander IL by Margery, ſecond daughter of the king, and 
the race of Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter of his mother, being 
extinct, the crown was devolved to him as next heir. 

Patrick Galythly founded his claim on his being grand- 
ſon to king William, by Henry, fon of that prince. In 
all appearance Henry, father of Patrick, was a baſtard, : 
ſince had he been legitimate, his ſon's title would have 
been indiſputable. uf. 

Roger de Mandeville claimed the crown as ſon of | 
Alfrica, daughter of king William. | | 

John Haſtings maintained, that the kingdom of Scot- 


#] 
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ſcendants of the three daughters of David, earl of Hun- I th 
ingdon, the youngeſt of whom was his mother. „ 
obert de Roſs ſtiled himſelf iſſue of Iſabella, eldeſt ot 
daughter of king William, and ſiſter of Alexander II. 
John Cumin derived his claim further back, namely, 


5 


Tos 


John Baliol ſet forth, that he was ſon of Deverguld, 
eldeſt daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt of the daughters | 
of David, earl of Huntingdon, and that the race of king 
William being extinct, he was the next heir to the late 


, Robert Bruce alledged, that he was one degree nearer 
than Baliol, becauſe he was grandſon to David, whereas 
his, rival was only grandſon of his daughter. That 
Deverguld was in the ſame degree with himſelf; but 
that ſhe could not claim the crown, becauſe it was the 
cuſtom that the males ſhould be preferred before the 
females, in the ſame degree of conſanguinity. To 
ſtre n his title, he moreover added, that Alexan- 


Z 


fa 


iſſue, and offered to prove it by living witneſſes. He 


upon him as his preſumptive heir, and that he had ex- 
preſſed the ſame to thoſe with whom he was moſt fami- 

iar. Theſe petitions being read, and the king, ſays the 
journal, willing to give the commiſſioners time to exa- 
mine into them, appointed the 2d of June in the follow- 


— 


A ndance 
ing year 1292 for another aſſembly, wherein the ſeveral by 

On the day appointed, all the claimants, with the four- 
ſcore examiners, repaired to Berwick, where Edward 
was preſent. At the firſt meeting ambaſſadors from the 
king of Norway appeared, and demanded the crown for 
the king their maſter, father of the late queen. Their 
petition was received, but not till they had acknowledged 


thoſe of the other claimants were read, each in its turn, 
and the commiſſioners began to examine them. But 
Edward, fays the journal, conſidering that this exami- 
nation would be a long while about, and that it might 
be prejudicial: to Scotland, propoſed that they ſhould 
begin with examining, the titles of John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce, without prejudice to the others, which 
ſhould be diſcuſſed afterwards. The firſt queſtion which 
was put, was by what laws and cuſtoms they were to 
proceed in giving judgement, about which Edward would 
1n the firſt place have the advice of the examining com- 


they could not give him their advice, without further 
deliberation, and requeſted four and twenty Engliſh to 
be joined with them, as had been agreed. Notwith- 
ſtanding this the queſtion was leſt undecided, and Edward 
appointed the 14th of October following for the day of 
re,, gt Gs 2 
The commiſſioners met accordingly at the time ap- 
pointed, when Edward propoſed three queſtions to them: 


_ 
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now without à rival, 3 7 * 
was the rſon that 4 t to 
crown. e Edward declared, 
put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ſav- 
however to himſelf and his ſucceffors, the right of 
ing their pretenſions to the ſaid kingdom, when 
think proper. Then he addreſſed himſelf 
ing and told him, that «by 3 take 
his le with equity, in ſuch a man- 
dest of fuftice, or any other reaſoꝑ what- 
ſhould not oboge bus iovereign.£0 make uſe of 
his right to redreſs grievances. | r which he ap- 
pointed Tueſday following for him to ſwear fealty, and 
the Chriſtmas-Day after to meet him at Newcaſtle, to 
homage. Edward then diſpatched the neceſſary 
orders to put Baliol in poſſeſſion” of the kingdom; and 
new to him November the 20th. 
In the oath, he acknowledged the ſovereignty. of the 
king of England over Scotland in very expreſs and ſub- 
miſſive terms, and cauſed an authentic act of it to be 
drawn up. He was inſtalled at Scone with the uſual 
formalities,” and all the Scotch lords took . their oath to 
bim, except Robert Bruce, who was abſent. After 
which he went to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where he did 
homage to the king, in ſuch expreſſions as it was not 
c denote more fully 
1s dependance | 


We may here obſerve with Rapin, that if the defire 
of reigning had cauſed Bahiol to act contrary to the inte- 
reſt ol Scotland, Edward's eagerneſs to eſtabliſh his fo- 
vereignty over that kingdom, made him take a courſe 
dametrically oppoſite to his own, as well as to the in- 
tereſt of On an almoſt ſimilar occaſion, pope 
lnocent III. was careful not to let the Engliſh feel too 
oon the weight of the ſovereignty, which. he had ac- 
ees 


dropped their 


red over them by the rel of king John. He 
mured them to his yoke by s, leſt he alarm 
tkem too much. But Edward proceeded not in the 
FFP 
was he in ne ſovereignty he had ſo m 

VE 
of his power ; and this rigour produced not the effect 


he expected. Far irom computing buting to keep that nation 
E FARE Ly Yee no 
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* The decree in favour of Baliol was conceived in the fol- 


England, as ſuperior and dreck lord of Scot- 
faid Joha Baliol ſhall recover and have 


2 


k rding 
of his petition, upon ition that he do rightly 
govern the people ſubject to him, that none may 
occalion to complain for want of juſtice ; nor the king, 

ior. lord of the kingdom, upon the fame ſuit of the par- 

be hindered to i his authority in direction; a right 
i king ind and his beirs always reſerved in 
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Edward, ki 
liegeman 
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Scots. E thought this remonſtrance very ill - 
grounded lied, chat the affair was of ſuch a na- 
ture, that it i 


not permit it to be tried any where 
but in his own courts, ſince it belonged not to vaſſals to 
the miſdemeanors of thoſe that repreſented th 
of the ſovereign. If he had ſtopped there, 
Scots might have flattered themſelves, that this particu- 
precedent ; but the king's 
ent the like com- 


cc v 
7 8 
«« promiſes proper for that time, which he had punc- 
1 3 he intended no longer Fo hand 
4 by the ſaid promiſes, ſince there was a king in Scot- 
* land, or to give up his right of trying all affairs re- 
« hating to that kingdom, where and when he pleaſed.” 
He repeated this declaration ſome days after in his own 
chamber, before Baliol and a great number of lords of 
both nations. After which he added, © That he claimed 
ea night to ſummon the king of Scotland himſelf to ap- 


te pear in England, whenever he th 


ought convenient.” 
The warmth with which he ſpoke ſtopped the month of 


Baliol, who, being in his power, beheved it not pro 
to make him any anſwer. I he did not come aff fo. 
Two days after he faw himſelf conſtrained to draw up 
letters patent, whereby he renounced for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors, all the promiſes, conceſſions, and ratifica- 
tions made by the king of England, during the vacancy 
of the throne of Scotland, and approved of whatever 
Edward had done during that time. In return for this 
renunciation, Edward gave him a writing, whereby he 
acknowledged, that he had no other right to the king- 
dom of Scotland but that of homage. Moreover he . 
promiſed, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to claim the 
guardianſhip of young nobles, or the privilege of mar- 
rying them as he pleaſed. Shortly after another oppor- 
tunity offered, whereby Edward gave them a ſtronger 
proof of his intention to ſtretch his prerogative to its 
utmoſt boundary. 
A merchant of Gaſcony put up a petition to him, 
wherein he ſet forth that Alexander III. late king of 
was indebted to him in a certain ſum, which 
was ſtill due to him, notwi ing all his ſolicitations 
to the new king for payment : that, therefore, he applied 
to him, as ſovereign of the king of Scotland, for juſtice. 
Edward eagerly embraced this opportunity of exerting 
tus right, and ee the king of Scotland to appear 
at Weſtminſter the morrow after Aſcenſion-Day, to an- 
ſwer in perſon to the complai againſt him by 
the merchant. This citation bears date the 8th of 
March, about two months aſter Edward's departure 


| from Newcaſtle. 


Eight days after he ſent a ſecond ſummons to Baliol, 
upon the following occaſion. Whilſt he was ftill at 


"Berwick, he had given orders to the regents of Scotland 


to put Macduff, carl of Fife, in poſſeſſion of certain 
lands to which the earl laid claim. Theſe orders had 


been executed before the coronation of Baliol, whilſt 
Edward was ſtill maſter of Scotland. 
into | lament which the new king held at Scone, the earl of 


In the firſt par- 


Fife was accuſed of unjuſtly taking poſſeſſion of theſe 


nds, the cuſtody whereof belonged to the king. Here- 
| 7 uo 


ordered the earl to be impriſoned. 
time after, the nobleman being ſet at liberty, cat- 


| ried his complaints to Edward; whereupon the king of 
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ſach caſes, when be would make uſe of it. Dated at Berwick, 
th of November, 1292.” | 
_ The form of the was thus:;—< Sire, my lord 
of England, and ſovereign lord of the kingdom 

of Scotland; I John Baliol, king of Scotland, become your 
for the whole kingdom of Scotland, with its appur- 
tenances, which kingdom I clairy and hold, and ought of right 
to hold, for me and thy heirs, kings of Scotland, hereditary, 
of you and your heirs, kings of England, of life and limb and 
true r, againſt all 
Rymer's Fcedera, tom. 


men that may live and die.” Vide 
Scotland 
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Scotland was again ſummoned to appear before Edward, 
vhereſoe ver he ſhould be, the day after Trinity-Sunday. 

The 15th of June following, the king took a freth 
n another account. 
Whilſt he was at Newcaſtle he had ordered Walter de 
Huntercomb, governor of the Iſle of Man, to put Baliol 
in poſſeſſion of the iſle, the which was accordingly done, 
Shortly after a lady named Auſtrica, who laid claim to 
that iſle, demanded it'of the king of Scotland, and her 
demand being rejected ſhe complained to Edward. Up- 
on her complaint, Baliol was again cited to appear in 
perſon fifteen days after Michaelmas, in what place 
ſoever the king ſhould then be. The ſheriffs of North- 
umberland were ordered by Edward to notify this fum- 
mons to the king of Scotland himſelf before credible 


vccaſion to. ſummon Baliol 


witneſſes. 


A few months after Baliol received another ſummons, 
upon the following occaſion : David, king of Scotland, 
had formerly granted to the monaſtery of R in 


England, a certain priory, held at the biſhopri 


ric of St. 

Andrews. Afterwards this priory had been Aena by 

the abbot of Reading to the biſhop of St. Andrews. 

to recover the pri- 

ory, pretended that the alienation had been made againſt 

the conſent of the majority of the monks, and thereupon 

up a petition to the king. The biſhop being in- 

rmed of it, appealed r e , was 

- Upon the com- 

plaints made to Edward by the abbot of Reading, about 

the admitting of the appeal, Baliol was again ſummoned 

= appear in perſon fifteen days after the feaſt of St. 
artin. 2 


The ſucceſſor of the abbot, willi 


admitted by the court of Sco 


In the following year, 1294, Edward took occaſion to 
treat this prince in the ſame haughty manner, by com- 
anding him to appear before him in order to anſwer 
for himſelf, for having refuſed to do juſtice to the biſhop 
of Durham, in an affair relating to his dioceſe. 

I The rapeated inſtances of ill-uſage which Baliol met 
» particularly when he was 
ent, made him ſeek 
an alliance with France, in order to be revenged of the 
tyrannical Edward. About the ſame time, anno 1295, 
a war broke out between France and England; and 
Baliol became more in hopes of freeing himſelf from the 
Engliſh yoke. - A private quarrel between ſome Engliſh 
and French mariners, was the occafion' of this rupture. 
e a handle to 
ſummon Edward before the court of peers, and an op- 


with from the king of England 
before the Engliſh houſe of par 


Ar the ſame time it gave the king of F 
portunity to take from him Guienne by a 


Before they came to an open war, Edward endeavoured 
by way of negociation, to recover that duchy from the 
king of France. But Philip, who was not ignorant of 
the king of Scotland's deſigns, prolonged matters till 
that prince ſhould have declared his intentions. During 
the negociation, Baliol ſent ambaſſadors to France, on 
pretence of renewing the ancient alliance between the 
two nations; but his real deſign was to enter into a ſtrict 
union with Philip, by the marriage of Edward his ſon | 
with a daughter of the earl of Valois, brother to that 
monarch, How privately ſoever this negociation was 
carried on, Edward had intelligence that ſome plot was 
2 gainſt him at Paris; and to prevent the de- 
liens of the king of Scotland, he demanded of him the 
. Gaftles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxborough, pro- 
miſing to. reſtore them as ſoon as matters were made up 
with France. But without rejecting entirely this de- 
mand, Baliol found means to gain time, whilſt he con- 
tinued to take meaſures to throw off the yoke of the 
As ſoon as his ambaſſadors are ö 
propoſed, he thought it 
time to declare tis mind. He was carneſtly ſollicited to 
it by Philip, who knowing that Edward was Preparing 
for war, was defirous to raiſe him troubles at home, 


vith France the league he had 


k 4 » ud 


* Copies of the above ſummonſes may be ſeen at length in 
the Collection of Public Acts, tom. TI. p. 605, 606, 608, 615. 

+ This letter complained of the frequent injuries he had |: 
; y K N 1 a | 


which might hinder him from thinking on means ts . 
morn ns hog Baliol had been a long while * | 
on account of the 'vath he had taken to the 4; 

of England. But to remove this ſcruple, Philip hai 

the 's diſpenſation for him, by which be 
Was abſotved from his oath. Whereupon, finding him 
ſelf ſecure from the church's cenſures, and having no 
further uneaſineſs on account of his oath, he reſolve 
to proceed. Edward, ſurpriſed at this reſolution, which 


parations againſt Scotland. He conſidered that Batio!, - 
revolt, gave him a plauſible pretence to make himſcſ 
maſter of that kingdom; the conqueſt whereof woyy 
be to him of much greater i than the recovery 
of Guienne. Inſtead, ore, of his embarking his 
army for France, as he had intended, he marched di. 
reAly for Scotland. In the mean time, Baliol, who de. 
pended upon the aſſiſtance the king of France had pro- 


miſed him, ſent to the king of England the ſuperior of 


the Cordeliers of R , to deliver a letter into 
his own hand . On the peruſal of this letter, Edward 
FF 
towards Scotland, perceiving his affairs in France 
n . 
| m, as t 11h hiſtorians confeſs 
on this occaſion. Here we may fix the beginning of 
the long war, which bred in the hearts of the Engliſh 
8 
to -1n | ot t even at 
this day. e 
Edward, in 1296, having advanced as far as Newcaſtle, 
with a defign to beſiege Berwick, ſent a fleet to ſea, with 
orders to prevent any approaches to the city which he 
intended to beſiege. But the fleet was ſurpriſed by the 
Scots, ho burnt and ſunk eighteen ſhips: About the 
ſame time, they gained an a over ſome Eng 
liſh troops, who advanced in order to ſeize a certain 
| The Engliſh Joſt of a thouſand men, 
This ſucceſs, - which elevated the king of Scotland, 
ſerved-only to ſtir up Edward to revenge, and put him 
upon exerting N r ded qt who appear 
ed fo refolute' to ſhake: off his yo e. Edward well 
knowing that Bruce had not acquieſced but by force in 


= am, ra # maar in favour of Baliol, made 
him an offer of the crown, provided he would declare 
againſt Baliol. 1 ab offer with joy, = 
ſtrengthened Edward's party with a great number 

needed be a motive 
of fear. Having taken tlieſe meaſures, Edward entered 
Scotland, and laid ſiege to Berwick, which he became 
gem: After he had al- 


lowed by the falſe news of 'Baliol's being but a league 
off ready to eiter the town. Upon theſe forged advices, 
the ſokkters and burghers ſallied out in crowds to mect 
him, 2 Jo Edward was already at a good dil- 
tance. The "multitude without a leader, being fallen 
into an ambuſh; and endeavouring to retreat with pre- 
cipitation, were ſo briſkly purſued, that the Engliſh en- 
tered the town and made a great ſlaughter. It is af- 
firmed that abave yen thouſand Scow periſhed in thus 

on. | 

Edward being thus mafter of Berwick, marched to- 
wards Dunbar with to beſiege it. He was bt 
juſt arrived before the town, when he received intell- 
gence that Baliol was hing at the head of a nu 
merous army. T he had not expected that the 


1 
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—— 


received from bäm, of the ſummons iſſued upon 1 
flight: occaſions, and the bare petitions of private perſon; 
„ declared to him, that he would be no longer "rake 


Scots could he ready fo ſoon; he gladly received the 
news, in hopes of obtaining a victory which would ren- 
der him maſter of the whole kingdom. Baliol advanced 
on his part with equal ardor, . reſolutely bent de- 
ciding by one battle, whether, he ſhould be a free man 
or a flave. The two armies coming to an nt, 
fought a great while with equal bravery, not with 
the ſame fortune. The Scots found themſelves at 
ength conſtrained to give ground, after having loſt the 

part of their troops. Their loſs in this action is 

ſaid to amount to above twenty thouſand men; a loſs 
ſo great and diſheartening, that nt fr able for 
while to oppoſe the progreſs o conquerors. 
— this vir, Edward marched back to Dunbar, 
whoſe gates were opened to him. He then marched to 

Roxborough, which he became maſter of with the ſame 
eaſe, Aſter this he approached Edinburgh, the caſtle 
whereof ſurrendered in eight days. He then ſeized 
Sterling, Perth, and all the conſiderable places of the 

: and before the end of the campaign, Baliol 
and the nation ſubmitted to his mercy. Upon this con- 
dition he granted them peace. The king of Scotland 
went to him at Kincardin, and appearing before him 
with 4 white rod in his hand, he reſigned his kingdom 
to him, to be diſpoſed of according to his pleaſure. 
This reſignation was drawn up in form, and ſigned by 
Baliol, and the greateſt part of the barons of Scotland, 
and ſcaled with the great ſeal of the kingdom. To con- 
firm this new acquiſition, Edward ordered the ſtates of 
Scotland to aſſemble at Berwick, where all the nobility 
and thoſe that had any pofts in the kingdom, ſwore 
ſealty to him, and delivered up all the caſtles and places 
they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of. * 
nobles, the earl of Douglas was the only perſon that 
refuſed 8 who had no right to the 
ſovereignty of J, but what force had given him. 
His refuſal drew on him the indignati 


who having commanded him to be conducted to Eng- 
hand, kept him in doſe confinement, where he ended 
his days, without his misfortunes being ever able to 
bring him to acknowledge Edward for his ſovereign. 
Baliol was like wiſe ſent into and ſhut up at firſt 
in the Tower of London: but aſterwards he was re- 
moved to Oxford, where, ſays Rapin, he founded the 


college which bears his name“. Other Scotch lords, 


whom Edward j neceſſary to ſecure, were ſhut 
up in ſeveral priſons in England, and if ſome were per- 
mitted to have their liberty, it was on condition that they 
ſhould keep in the ſouthern without paſſing the 
Trent on pain of death. 
that the hg, orb ogn ſnould continue any longer di- 
vided. He had a mind to, unite Scotland to England, 
as he had done Wales, and to make but one kingdom 


of the whole iſland of Britain. This evidently peared 
10e 


from his removing into England the crown and 


every thing which might ſhow the leaſt ſigns of the 
liberty the Scots had hitherto enjoyed. But it was not 


ſo eaſy a matter to blot out of their minds, the remem- - 
to cauſe the 


brance of that liberty. He did not forget 
famous ſtone, on which the 1 


was performed, to be co 


ion of their kings 
nveyed from - Scone. 


The 


people of Scotland had all along placed in that ſtone a a 
kind of fatality. They fancied that whilſt it ſhould re- 


main in their country, their ſtate would be unſhaken, 


— aa 


* This, however, proves a miſtake, for Baliol college was | 


d-in the reign of Henry III. by John Baliol of Bernard- 
caltle, who was father to John Baliol the king. He only laid 
dhe deſign of it, and ſettled yearly exhibitions u 
lars; and at his death, in 1269, he recommended his pious pro- 
Qt to Deverguld his wife. She ſettled the exhibitioners in a 


tenement which ſhe hired in Horimangers-ſtreet, now Can- 


itch, in 1282. Afterwards, in 1284, the purchaſed Mary's- 
near the ſame place, and ſettled the ſociety there by her 


Charter, confirmed y-her ſon John Baliol, the king; and by, | 


Oliver, biſhop of Lincoln. 


"EDWARD &£ 


; 


the Scotch 


ion of Edward, 


e might eaſily have been 
of Scotland; but his intention was not 


| fome ſcho- 


| 239 
but che moment it ſhould be removed out of it, great 
revolutions would enſue. For this reaſon Edward had 
taken it away, that he might make the Scots believe 
the time of the diſſolution of their monarchy was come; 
and 2. out of hopes of recovering their ogra. 
But much ſoever they were attached to this farrrous 
ſtone, they had a greater loſs on this occaſion. The 
burning their records, which was done by Edward's 
orders, was to them and their poſterity a loſs which time 
could not repair. Beſides theſe precautions, Edward 
ſecured his conqueſt, by placing Engliſh iſons and 
governors in all the caſtles; and having left John War- 
ren, earl of Suſſex, to command in Scotland, he re- 
turned in triumph to England. 

Edward next turned his thoughts towards compelling 
the French to give him ſatisfaction for the diſturbances 
they had cauſed in Guienne. Every ſince the treaty 
concluded between Lewis and Henry III. the two na- 
tions had lived in friendſhip and amity ; when a quarrel 
between two perſons of little conſideration proved the 
occaſion of the two monarchs taking arms. A Norman 
pilot, and an Engliſh mariner, having fallen out in a 

rt of Guienne, where they had landed, the pilot was 

led. Whether the magiſtrates of the port neglected 
to bring the murderer to juſtice, or whether he was not 
in their power, the Normans finding that the murder 
of their countryman was left unpuniſhed, reſolved to be 
revenged. To that end, they ſurpriſed an Engliſh veſſel, 
and hung up the pilot at the yard- arm. Theſe repriſals 
drew on others on both ſides, ſo that the Engliſh and 
Normans made fierce war upon one another, whenever 
they met, even to the plundering one another's ſhips 
when it was in their power. Theſe bickerings among 
the people continued a long time, but the two kings 
were not concerned in the quarrel. It happened, how- 
ever, that fome Engliſh ſhips having met a Norman 
fleet laden with wine, they carried them, to 


The proprietors having complained to the king of 
France, he demanded the reſtitution of the fleet, and 
immediate fatisfaftion forthe outrage. Edward not be- 


ing in haſte to return an anſwer, Philip the Fair, who 
was naturally of a haughty temper, ſummoned him to 
appear 1n perſon before the court of peers, to anſwer to 
the N made againſt him. This ſummons was 
A S time when Edward cited ha | 
co or very trifling matters, to — 
fore the Engliſh han ent as above related. The 
French hiſtorians fay, that Edward not appearing, but 
ſending to Paris Edmund his brother in his ſtead, 
Philip, who was not ſatisfied with that, diſpatched 
the conſtable de Neſle into Guienne, where he ſeized 
upon Bourdeaux, with all the remainder of the pro- 
VINCE. 
Edward having been ſummoned before the peers, did 
not think proper to appear in perſon. He ſent prince 


pter Edmund his brother to Paris to anſwer for him, with 
of Scotland, with the reſt of the enſigns of royalty, and 


orders to avoid the engaging in a war with France. 
Accordingly the prince was fl y impowered to give the 
king of France all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably 
deſire. Edmund found the French monarch extremely 
incenſed, and laviſh in his threats. Aſter ſeveral in- 
ſtances to enter into a treaty, his negociation ſeeming 


to him entirely fruitleſs, he reſolved to return home. 


When he was ready to ſet out, the two queens, namely, 
Mary of Brabant, widow of Philip the Hardy, and 
Joanno of Navarre, wife of the preſent king, intreated 


\ 


+ Kenneth, king of Scots, having made a general ſlaughter 
of the Pits, near the monaſtery of Scone, placed a ſtone there 
incloſed in a wooden chair, for the inauguration of the kings. 
It had been brought out of Ireland into Argyle, and king 
Edward cauſed it to conveyed to Weſtminſter. On it was 
engraven this diſtich : | 

Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Indeniunt Lafndem, regnare tenentur ibidem. Camd. 


Or Fate's deceiv'd, and Heaven decrees in vain, 
Or where they find this Stone, the Scots ſhall reign. 


him 


he had received from Edward's ſubjects, and 2 ning 
againſt whom. he 
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deſire 
the two ki 


N iation with them. The great g- he knew nothing 
fled of procun 


a firm peace between 


„and the orders und had received 


from the king his brother, eaſily induced him to con- 
ſent to their propoſal. 


The two queens repreſented to 


him, that Philip was extremely exaſperated at the affronts 


larly from certain perſons of Guienne, 
was incenſed to the laſt, degree: that therefore it was 
impoſſible to come to an agreement, unleſs a reaſonable 
ſatisfaction was made him. They added, as the king's 


honour was concerned. in the affair, and that there was. 
no other way to appeaſe him, but by Edward's making 


him a public reparation, which would let all the world 


ſee, that he diſclaimed what had been done by his ſub- 
jects. To that end they propoſed that Xaintes, Tal- 


mond, Puymirol, Penne, and Monflauguin, together 


_ with the perſons complained of, ſhould be delivered up 


they 


him ſo to do. c 
Eking's honour ſhould be 
vould revoke the ſummons, and give Edward a fafe- 


to Philip. But as this ion ſeemed unreaſonable, 
gave Edmund to underftand that it was only for 
form ſake, and that Philip would oblige himſelf to re- 
ſtore back the towns and perſons, upon their intreating 
They alſo | 
ecure by this ſatisfaction, he 


conduct to come to him at Amiens, where he would re- 
ceive his homage. Edmund conſented to all theſe pro- 
poſals, erh the two queens would ſign a writing 
which 


chat the particulars 
performed. This treaty, which was ſigned by the two 


ould be drawn up, and promiſe with an oath, 
upon ſhould be punctually 


- queens, and which for the ſake of the king of France's 
. honour was to be kept ſecret, was ſent to Edward, who 


appeared very well fatisfied with it. Thus Edward 
_ acted like a wiſe politician; and whilſt this affair was 


_ negotiating at Paris, he made himſelf maſter of Scotland. 
Finding therefore that the French King was ſatisfied 
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| dors, to perform thatti 
with his n mouth Edward's ſummons, and ordered 
the revocation to be publiſhed before the whole com- 
pany by the biſhop of Orleans, Edmund thinking he 


France, all Guienne with its me 


with an qutward ſhow of reparation, he reſolved to give 
it him more 
the better ſecure a peac 


fully than he himſelf deſired, that he might 
b * e N | Ke: 1 * 
e gave Edm wer to deliver up to the 
ſitiye orders to the ſeneſchal to obey whatever the 
2 ſhould command him without any exception.— 
dmund having acquainted the king of France with the 
orders he had received, let him know that he was ready 


to put them in execution ;. but on condition that in the 
preſence of credible witneſſes, the king would promiſe. 
With his own mouth, to perform, the articles 


f | 
ment 


ugned by the two queens. Philip was very willing 
e e ee ee | 
room attended by the duke of Burgundy, he gave his 
royal word, before the duke, the two queens, Blanch 
of Nayarre wife of Edmund, and the Engliſh ambaſla- 


* 


7. At the ſame time, he revoked 


had made all ſure on that ſide, gave orders to the ſeneſ- 


% 


- 
P_ 


chal of Guiennę, to deliver up the dukedom to the per- 
ſon. that ſhould be impowered by the king of France. 
Ralph de Neſle, conſtable of France, was commiſſioned 


* . 


to rake poſſeſſion of Guicnne in Philip's name. The 


ſeneſc 
delivered up the 


would have proceeded with caution, and not 


province but upon the terms of the 


"treaty, which Edmund had informed him of. But th 


2 On account of the perſidy of the king of France, the 


done by Edward to Philip; which was 

-form :—< Six, our lord the ki 
and duke of Aquitain, did . 

according to the form of the peace made between your anceſ- 


* 


conſtable refuſed to be tied to any conditions, alledging 


6— — ti alt... 
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Engliſh ambaſſadors received ordets to revoke the | homage 
rdingly done in this 
of England, lord of Ireland, 
omage conditionally, namely, 


tors and his, the which you have not kept. Moreover, that 
all differences between your ſubjects and his might be ended, 
a ſecret treaty was made between you and my lord Edmund 
his brother, as you may remember, wherein were contained 
7 * 


«a +44 


2 that as ſoon as the. 


of 


S 


— 


ion, and going. into a certain 


| 


of the treaties which might be made 
between the two kings, and had orders only to take 
poſſeſſion of Guienne in his maſters's name. After 
N ee that the perſons agreed upon 
| u into his hands, ö ordered them 
| red wo Pris 8 che * 
All the articles bei rmed on of 
land, Edmund demanded the reſtitution 'of Ces 
n in the ſecret treaty, T0 
which it was anſwered, that his demand ſhould be ex, 
| mined into by the king's council. At the fame time 
Philip ſent him word, that he ſhould not be lurprized, 
if he 7 him a ſomewhat, rough anſwer before 3 
council, on account of ſome members who. were not i" 
the ſecret, but as ſoon as they ſhould go out, he wont 
give him entire ſatisfaction. . Edmund, depending upon 
his word, appeared before the council, where Phi 
was preſent, and demanded the reſtitution of Guienge.. * 
to which that monarch roughly replied, he would not 
; reſtore it. This anſwer not having ſurprized the prince 
who expected it, he withdrew into the next room, wait. 
ing for the perſormance of the king's promiſe, and 
let him ſtay there ſome time, without giving him any 
other anſwer. At length, the biſhops of Orleans ang 
Tournay went to him and acquainted him, that it was in 
vain to wait any longer, for the king would not be ſol- 
licited any. more about that affair. Some days after, 
Philip came to the parliament, without having ac- 
quainted Edmund with it, and ordered the king of Eng. 
land to be publicly cited to appear, and anſwer to the 
articles exhubited in the ſummons. ' Edmund not being 
then in the palace, Hugh de Vere, and Henry de Lacy, 
Edward's ambaſſadors, ſaid, that they could not have 
imagined that this affair could be decided juſtly, but ac- 
cording to the treaty, which had been made, eſpecially 
conſidering that the ſummons had been recalled. This 
excuſe not being admitted, they were diſmiſſed ; and 
although they demanded only till the next day, that they 
might conſult with the king's brother, they could not 
obtain that ſavour. So the court decreed the confiſca- 
Hop of (oueqas to the King of France. F 
otwithſtanding Edward's diſapprobation of Philip's 
treacherous behaviour,.he 1 ap to. leave Sun 
in the hands of that prince, than to relinquiſh the war 
with Scotland, which to him ſeemed of greater moment. 
The French boaſt of having gained a battle under the 


— 


5 


earl of Valois, which action, without doubt, was of but 
little importance. The ſuperiority; however, of the 
earl of Valois's forces, conſtrained Edmund to ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Bayonne, where he died in 1296 f. 
It was not in Gaſcony that Edward intended to exert 
his utmoſt againſt France. He was ſenſible, that it would 
be a difficult matter to recover a province ſo remote 
from England, and where he had no place but Bayonne 
left. The earl of Flanders at this time was in ſuch 2 
ſtate, that he was obliged to ſeek for protection againſt 
France, and he could find none either ſo near or ſo ready 
as that of the king of ; who burned with deſire 


to be revenged. | The earl's diſſatisfaction was no fecte! 


to the keen and ing eye of Edward, who the 
better to form an, alliance with that prince, demande 
his eldeſt daughter in marriage for prince Edward his 
ſon, judging that this would be an infallible means to 


done more than was promiſed on his 


: 


| 


bind him ſtrongly to his intereſts. This negociation, 
though ſecret, came 'to Philip's knowledge, and gave 
him great uneaſineſs. But he took no notice of this 
matter, leſt by ſo doing he ſhould deprive himſelf of the 


— 


certain articles which you have nat performed, though he ha- 
| part. He has requ 
een his faid brother, and a third time by the peers 
"rance, and other great men of kingdom, to reſtore him 

his land of Guienne, and to deliver up thoſe of his ſubjects 
whom you detain in priſon, the which you have refuſed. And 
therefore it feems good to him that you no longer count him 
for your vaſſal; accordingly he — to be ſo for the future. 
+. He was afterwards buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


means 
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*. which England alone was not able to pro- 
vide him with. With this view he means to 


' form beyond ſea a formidable league againſt France; 


and although it ſeemed a difficult matter, he failed not, 
however, to bring it about. Beſides the carl of Flan- 
ders, whom he gained without much trouble, Adolphus 
of Naſſau, lately elected emperor ; Albert, duke of 
Auſtria, the archbi of C , and ſeveral other 


Holland, Juhers, and Luxemburg, were in the 
league, by the fums Edward was to furniſh them 
with. All cheſe princes, proud of their numbers and 


ſtrength, ſent a defiance to Philip at Cartels, of whom 
he was offended with none fo much as with the earl of 
Flanders, who being his vaſſal, plainly told him, he 


would no longer acknowledge him for 6 
In 1297, whilſt Philip was preparing to repulſe this 
endeavoured to procure the money he 
ts with the 


, and obtained a ſubſidy of 
the eighth part of the moveables of the citizens of Lon- 
don, and a twelfth of the reſt of his lay ſubjects. But 


archbiſhop of C ; 
kept ir by him withour 


exactly what troops each baron 
His intention was to make a 
Guienne, whilſt he ſhould preſs 
of Flanders. But he had much ado to find lords who 
would ſerve in any place but where he commanded in 
perſon. - Every one deſired to be excuſed ſerving in 
Guienne, though they were willing to furniſh the quota 


werful diverfion in 
enemy on this fide 


5 


— 
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* By this bull all eccleſiaſtics were expreſsly forbidden to 
pay any taxes to fecular princes without the conſent of the 
boly ſee. The clergy's refuſal extremely offended the king. 
Nevertheleſs, before he proceeded to violent methods, he 
cauſed it to be repreſented to the principal members, that fince 
they were in of fiefs in the kingdom, and enjoyed the 
protection of the laws, as well as the reſt of his ſubjects, it 
was but reaſonable they ſhould contribute to the public ex- 

but theſe remonſtrances anſwered not his purpoſe. 

he found he could not prevail with them, he command- 

ed all the lay-fees poſſeſſed by the clergy to be ſeized, and their 
_  — oa; S 
eſsly forbidding his judges to do them juſtice, in caſe 
whateve * Tü Eil 2 ed "oy clergy, —__ never 

No. XXI. ; 


aſſerted, that they were ready 


ſhould command in perſon, s 
grand marſhal added, he was willi 
guard under the king as his office obliged him ; 


Z 
7 


would not ſerve under the command of any other 


, to 
which no man had a right to compel him. The king 
anſwered. in a great paſſion, « That he 

« him do it.” To which the other 
« You ſhall not.” ©« By the eternal the 
king, you ſhall march or be hanged.” By the 


The frequent and fatal inſtances of the inſolence of 
the barons, during the reign of Henry III. convinced 
Edward how cloſely they united when they wiſhed to 
defend their privileges, ſo that he dared not hazard 
his reputation and quiet, in a war againſt them. In the 
diſpoſition the barons were in, it was ſcarce to be doubt- 
ed, but they would have united againſt him, in caſe he 
ſhould have proceeded againſt hoſe who boldly oppoſed 
him. He had ſtill greater reaſon to be confirmed in 
this opinion, when he heard that, dreading his reſent- 
ment, they began to raiſe troops in their defence, in 
caſe he had defigned to attack him. Not long after he 
turned thoſe two noblemen out of their poſts, becauſe they 
refuſed to do ſomething relating to thar offices, for fear 
of falling into his power. On this account, when he 
was about to embark, he received from the biſhops, 
earls, barons, and commons of the realm, a long re- 
monſtrance, containing a liſt of the grievances of the 
nation, and the ſeveral violations of the Great Charter. 
This ing made him ſenſible that he muſt act 
with deliberation, and caution, leſt he ſhould provoke a 
nation which ſeemed ready to take fire upon the firſt 
occaſion that might offer. He returned therefore a mild 
anſwer to the remonſtrance, and promiſed, upon his ho- 
nour, to redreſs when he came back, all the abuſes com- 
plained of. He entreated the nobles to fir down in 
quiet during his abſence, aſſuring them, that he would 
give them entire ſatisfaction. He alſo publiſhed a pro- 
clamation to juſtify his conduct, and ſhow the reaſons 
which had induced him to turn out theſe two great offi- 
cers. Amongſt other things, he ſaid in his proclama- 
tion, that he had been informed his people were made 
to believe, that he had refuſed to receive remonſtrances 
tending to the good of the public, which he affirmed to 
be without foundation. He expreſſed likewiſe great 
forrow, for having put his ſubjects to vaſt expence for 
the maintenance of the wars he had been engaged in, 
and deſired his people to excuſe what neceſſity had con- 
ſtrained him to do, promiſing to ſee the Great Charter 
punctually obſerved for the time to come. He was as 
good as his word ſhortly after. The prince -his fon, 
whom he had left regent, having aſſembled the parlia- 


6363 


Some of them, however, compounded with the king for the 
fifth part of their goods, and their example drew over the reft. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated more ſeverely, as 
he was not only the firſt adviſer of the clergy's refuſal, but 
perſiſted in it more obſtinately than the others. Ihe king or- 
dered all his eſtate to be ſeized, with the revenues of the mo- 
naſteries of his dioceſe, and put the management of them in 
the hands of officers, who left the monks no more than what 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. In all appearance, this 
was done to puniſh them, for having too warmly eſpouſed the 
part of their archbiſhop. The king's reſolution at length made 
that prelate ſtoop, who, to recover the .good opinion of his 
ſovereign, gave him a fourth part of his goods. 

+ This proclamation may be ſeen at large in the Collection 
of Public Adds, II. p. 785. 
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king y 
with the great ſeal which he had carried along with him. 
During the time Edward was e 
making preparations to ſi the 
ili ey buſied in ſee 
ing againſt him. 


againſt France, P 


of Navarre his wife, was drawing toge- 


ther her own forces to aſſiſt him. Champagne, which 


Joanna, 


was firſt attacked by the earl 
of Bar, one of 's allies, who ravaged that pro- 
vince. But the ſequel of that und was as fatal 


to the earl, as the beginning had been proſperous. Up- 
„ Who was ad to defend 


belonged to this pri 


on the queen's approach 
her country, the earl, ſeized with fear, was compelled to 
furrender to that princeſs, who ſent him priſoner to 
The confederate princes delayed to ſend their 
into Flanders. Adolphus of Naflau, detained by trou- 
bles which Philip had raiſed him in Germany, or as 
fome affirm, by preſents, could not, or would not per- 
form he had promiſed. The duke of Auſtria was 
the ſame means, and the dukes of Brabant 
and Luxemburg, the earls of Guelders and Beaumont, 
followed their example. Philip, ſeizing this opportunity, 
entered Flanders at the head of ſixty thouſand men, and 
unmediately laid to Liſle. Guy, who umpatiently 
waited for fuccours 9 8 
againſt the king of France, not having orces 
1 H he endeavoured to 
Philip's meaſures by a diverſion, under the con- 
duct of the duke of Juliers. When the king of France 
heard that this had taken the field, he detached 
the carl of Artois, who having met him near Furnes, 
gave him battle, and put his army to the rout. The 
Juljers was ſlain in the and the earl of 
is loft his eldeſt ſon. This defeat was the cauſe 
Guy durſt not go from Ghent and Bruges, where 
Edward, however, arrived at 
expected, but with forces 
great-undertaking, becauſe he 
the alles, who kept not their pro- 
ing to Bruges he found the whole city 
in confuſion, by reaſon of the animoſity of two factions. 
With much trouble he appeaſed the commotions of the 
» Of granting ge 
—— — carried on with England. Aſter 
this he came to Ghent, where he found the fame divi- 
fions: fo that he brought not with him all the ſuccours 
he had 1 and ſaw with vexation, how little able 
the carl of Flanders was to furniſh the troops he had 
cauſed him to expect. Whilſt Edward was employed 
in compoling the differences among the princes, which 
rere very prejudicial to his affairs, Philip made himſelf 
maſter of Liſle, after a three months ſiege. Soon after 
he was in of this place, he became maſter of 
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ing the Engliſh fleet which lay at an- 
chor at Dam ; but the earl of Valois, ow 9 taken 
this expedition him, not having been able to carry 
on matters — aucÞ enough, found that the Engliſh 
ſhips had failed. All Edward's meaſures were broken, 
of his chief allies, who deſerted him 
aſter having taken his money. The ſuccours he ex- 
earl of Flanders, were uncertain and 
by reaſon 
reſolves which might any way prove detrimental to 
rance. His own troops were too few to.enable him 
withſtand the forces of the enemy. Beſides, freſh 
in his kingdom, where, he was not without fear that his 
| ſe freſh troubles. Theſe confidera- 
tions made him think of extricating himſelf, withour 
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e þ being obliged co ab asien the carl of Elanders, nx 


who by his pains 


tuate its ſlavery. 


attacked the 


pliſh the firſt, than by perſuading Philip to agree 


of the faction, which oppoſed ; 


had engaged in his He demanded a 
which was granted: him on- account of the king 
and the carl of Savoy, who uſed. their irren 


ha 


By this truce, which was to laſt but till the feaft of &- 
kings, for Guienne, and till St. Andrew's Day oxly fr 


Flanders, Philip continued in pofleſſion of the places 
had taken. Without doubt this — 
long the truce for two years, Philip being well fates 
NN to enjoy his conqueſts. How haſty forve: 
the reſt of the winter at Ghent, in order to unt the in 
habitants of that powerful city. He hoped by tha 
means to have a conſiderable affiftance thence, 
when the truce ſhould be expi During his ita 
there, be ran the riſque of his life, by a ſedimon of dr 
citizens, who had reſolved to deſtroy all the Engliſh. 
is ſaid that he owed his eſcape to the gencrofay 
Flemiſh knight, of the faction in favour of the F 
ul _ 6 danger he 
tumulruous po T had been i 
making him dread ſome freſh inſult, he dropped tis m. 
. 1 
otwithſtanding Edward's havi Scar- 
land, he had not fubdued the hearts — p04 emp 


E 
& 2 


ſtopped the fury of the 


With a deſign to pate Scotland 
from bondage, Wallace drew together a number 
of troops. How inconſiderable ſoever this body migii 
be, whereof he had the command, he made fo wonder- 
ful a progreſs, that one does not know which to admire 
moſt, either the boldneſs of his enterprize, or the fuc- 
ceſs it was at firſt attended with. All thoſe that wiſhed 
for liberty, finding there was one hardy enough to head 
them, ran in crowds under. his banner, fo that he was 
ſhortly after at the head of a conſiderable army. Wallace 
in poſſeſſion of the and 
whoſe garriſons were weak, by reaſon Edward had been 
obliged to draw off his troops for Flanders. By his &- 
verity to thoſe that fell into his hands, he ſtruck fuch 
terror into the reſt, that ſcarce was there a place which 
held out to extremity, for fear of being hable to the ſame 
treatment. By this means he recovered in a ſhort ſpace, 
all the towns the Engliſh had taken, and left them only 
the ſingle town of Berwick. Theſe p ſuoceſſes 
filled his army with ſo great admiration of his bravery, 
that without ſtaying for the uſual formalities, he was de- 
clared regent of the kingdom. Edward, who was then 
in Flanders, having heard of Wallace's progreſs, ha- 
tened the concluſion of the treaty above- mentioned, and 
returned into England, fully bent upon ſeverely puniſh- 
ing the revolt of the Scots. | I 
Before he undertook this ition, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſettle two affairs of equal 1 The 
firſt was to find ſome way to make with France, 
leſt Philip ſhould aſſiſt the Scots; 3 to give 
ſome ſatisfaction to the people, as he had promiſed to do 
after his return. . —— — 
to 
their difference to Boniface VIII. who was not then at 
variance with that prince as he was afterwards. P 
having cloſed with this propoſal, the two monarchs 
their conteſts to the pope's arbitration, not as head of 
the church, but as a private perſon, under the name df 
Benedict Cajetan. 2 — : 
| Edward now applied himſelf to the correcting of the 
tas 


abuſes which had crept into the ſtate. Ir order to gan 
the affections of his ſubjects, Edward called a parks- 
ment, wherein he confirmed the Great Charter of 
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England, and on the other ſide, 
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pope, ſor the reſtitution of 
Guienne. He reſolved to abandon his ally, the earl of 
Flanders, and thenceforward all difficulties began to 
vaniſh. | The unfortunate earl, deſerted by the king of 
preſſed by the earl of 
Valois, who commanded the French army in Flanders, 
knew not which way to turn himſelf. In this wretched 
fituation, he was perſuaded to deliver himſelf up to that 
prince, who gave him his word that he would conduct 
him to Paris, that he might treat himſelf with the king, 
and in caſe he could not in a year's time obtain a peace, 
he ſhould be at liberty to return into his dominions. 
Philip, however, did not look upon himſelf as bound by 
his brother's word, and, therefore, kept the earl a cloſe 


The two years truce between France and England 
being upon the point of expiration, the ambaſſadors of 
the two kings met at Montreuil in 1299, where the 


' Pope ſent them his ſentence of arbitration, the ſubſtance 


whereof was as follows: * That Edward ſhould be put 


<« again in poſſeſſion of Guienne; and that, in order to 


hr liſh union between the two kings, Edward + 
« ſhould marry Margaret, ſiſter of Philip; and that 
e Ifabella, ſiſter 4 of the ſame Philip, ſhould be given 
in marriage to the prince of Wales, ſon of Edward.” 
The ſame ſentence declares, that John Baliol, for- 
merly king of Scotland, ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of the pope's nuncio, to be kept where he ſhould 
think proper. The plenipotentiaries of the two crowns 
ſigned this ſentence ; but as there were ſeveral things to 
be adjuſted in order to put it in execution, they agreed 
upon a truce, which afterwards was frequently pro- 
longed before the treaty of was In the 
mean while Baliol was delivered to the biſhop of Vin- 
centia the pope's nuncio, who entruſted him to the care 
of ſome French biſhops. 

As ſoon as the new regent of Scotland had heard that 
a treaty was on foot at Montreuil between France and 
England, he had diſpatched deputies to Philip to intreat 
him to get Scotland included. The juncture appeared 
favourable. Edward earneſtly wiſhed to recover Guienne 


by treaty, not thinking himſelf in a proper condition'to 


obtain it any other way. It was „ therefore, 
that he would, upon that conſideration, grant Scotland 
ealy terms, in caſe the king of France would in good 
earneſt uſe his intereſt to obtain them. And indeed, 
Philip made at firſt ſome ſtep in order to induce Edward 
to leave Scotland in peace. But the moment he had 
propoſed it, he found it was impoſſible to procure any 
thing more than ſome little advantages which they would 
be obliged to purchaſe by a formal acknowledgement of 
the power which kept them in bondage. ward was 
in poſſeſſion of Scotland, where he met with ſcarce any 
oppoſition ; ſo that, to propoſe his granting a peace to 
that kingdom, was in effect to deſire him to give up his 
conqueſts, On the other hand, he could not grant a 
ſeparate peace to the regent and his adherents, without 
leaving in Scotland a power independent of his own. 
All, therefore, that Philip could obtain, was a truce of 
ſeven months, for ſuch as could not think of bearing his 
yoke. Not long after the regent aſſembled the lords 
whom he knew to be well affected to their country, and 
repreſented to them the fad condition ſhe was induced 
to. He told them, that if they gave Edward time to 
ſecure his conqueſt, he would take fuch meaſures as 

would render ineffectual all endeavours hereafter for the 
recovery of their liberty. That he only waited till he 
had ſubdued the few remains of the Scots which ſtood 
on their defence, in order to complete the reduction of 
the miſerable kingdom to a perfect ſtate of ſervitude. 
That this deſign would have been already executed if 


— 
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+ Eleanor, wife of Edward, died in 1291. In memory of 
her the king erected a croſs wherever her corps reſted in the 
way from 1. to Weſtminſter. As at Waltham, 
St. Albans, Dunſtable, &c. and Charing. 

t Daughter of Philip, Act. Pub. 1» p. 840. 
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pected. The lords, fond of liberty, and impatient of 


ir ſervitude, reſolved with one conſent 


— 


kingdom roſe, without its being poſſib 
garriſons to put a ſtop to ſo general a 
habirants of the cities, as well as of the country, took 
arms the ſame day and hour, ſo that the garriſons were 
attacked, both within and without, with ſuch fury, 
there was no poſſibility. of reſiſting. In a word, they 
were reduced to the neceſſity of deſiring leave to depart 
„ otherwiſe they could not avoid periſhing 
ſword. | | | 
Edward raiſed an army in 1300, with all imaginable 
and as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, he entered 
a third time, ſword in hand, that unfortunate kingdom. 


perceiving 
ſtand againſt Edward, would have retired upo 
proach. But he followed them fo cloſely, that, being 
at length overtaken, and obliged to engage | 


land would have been determined that day, if the Eng- 
liſh could have purſued their enemies through the fens 
which were well known to the natives, but which the 
conquerors could not by any means paſs over. This 
defeat made the Scots four of ing their ground 
any longer i and therefore they had recourſe to intreaties 
and ſubmiſſions. They humbly defired the king to give 
them their hberty to redeem their lands with money, 
and to reſtore their king, on what conditions he ſhould 


think fit to impoſe upon them; but he refuſed both 


their requeſts. Upon his denial, they ſought means to 
caſe theit miſery by ſhekering themſelves under the pro- 


——_— —k. * — 2 


* Boniface, ſervant of ſervants, &c. To our dearly 

beloved fon Edward, illuſtrious king of England, greet- 

and apoſtolical benediction. 

&« We know, dear fon, and experience has often convinced 
how great the devout affection is which you have for the 

urch of Rome, who upholds you in. the bowels of love. We 


know, I ſay, how atdent the zeal and reverence 7.55 bear her, 
is 


and how ready you are to obey her orders. This is what 
gives us a firm hope and entire confidence, that 

ighneſs will take our words in good part, diligently liſten to 
them, and effectually put them in execution. Your royal high- 
neſs may — and we doubt not but you will keep in 
mind, that from old time the kingdom of Scotland has all along 
appertained, and does now appertain to the church of Rome, 
as all the world knows, and . as we have been informed, 
9 was held either of your predeceſſors, or of your- 

7 . 

The reſt of the bull, which is too long to be inſerted here 
at length, contains the greateſt part of the objections: before- 
mentioned, againſt the pretenſions of the Kings of England to 
the 1 8 Scotland. Without doubt the pope had 
been inſtructed by the Scotch ambaſſadors. The pope like- 
wiſe upbraided Edward with all his acts of violence committed 
in the Scotch war, and particularly his impriſoning ſeveral 
biſhops. ” In ſhortz he ſet himſelf up for judge of the contro- 
verſy between the Engliſh and Scots, ordered the king to 
ſend ambaſſadors to Rome with all neceſſary inſtructions, with - 
in ſix months at fartheſt, after which he would pronounce a 


deciſive ſentence. 


Additional Ax rIcLES to the GREAT CHARTERS. 


* Cap. I. The Great Charter, and that alſo of the Foreſts, 


ſhall be fully obſerved; and they ſhall be read four times in 
the year in a full county-court./ / There ſhall be three knights, 
or other ſubſtantial men, chaſen by the commonalty in every 


county, to hear and determine plaints concerning the charters, 


without ſuch delays as is uſed at the common law; but they 
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be Boniface VIII. 


er of the ſovereignty of their con.” 
whoſe ambition- is well Ws 


ving | | 
ſwore, if he heard any more of them, he would deſtroy 
Scotland from fea to ſea. The deputies of the Scots 


who were preſent could not hear theſe threats without 


emotion. They told him, that he had ſtill a great deal 
to do before matters could be brought to that paſs; that 
there was not a Scotchman but what would fpill the laſt 
drop of his blood in the defence of his country. But 
how reſolved ſoever he might be not to leave Scotland 
before he had entirely reduced it, he durſt not refuſe the 
wing of France a truce which he demanded in behalf of 

During this truce Edward inveſted his eldeſt fon, aged 
ſeventeen years, with the principality of Wales, and 
earldom of Cheſter. The Welſh rejoiced at it, and 
looked upon it as a mark of the king's favour, becauſs 
the young prince was born in their country. 

King Edward was greatly preſſed by his nobles to 
grant a renewal and confirmation of Magna Charta and 
the Charter of Foreſts ; they requeſted him to add ſome 
additional articles for the further ſecurity of the ſubject. 
Edward readily granted their requeſt ; and having ſum- 
moned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, he there 
ordered the two great Charters to be read: this being 
done, twenty articles were added for confirmation and 
further aſſurance of ſecurity. Theſe articles met with 
the approbation of parliament, and were ſigned by the 
king f. 

n 


pe 


ſhall not in their proceedings prejudice the common law, ot 
the charters themſelves, cc. 

Cap. II. If a purveyor be attained for taking any thing with- 
out a warrant, he ſhall be ſent to the — r 
a felon, if the value of the goods do fo require. 

Cap. III. The ſtewards and marſhals of the king's houſhold 
ſhall not hold plea of freehold-debt, covenant, or contract, but 
only of treſpaſs done within the houſe or verge ; or of con- 
fracts and covenants, when both parties are of the houſe; and 
the plea of treſpaſs ſhall be determined before the king's depar- 
ture from the verge where the treſpaſs was committed: and 
the plea thereof ſhall be ſpeedy, de die in diem; and if the plea 
cannot be determined in time, the plaintiff ſhall have recourſe 
to the common law. The ſteward ſhall take no cognizance 
of debt or other thi but of the people of the ſame houſhold; 
and if any ting be dove contrary to this act, it ſhall be holden 
as void. In of death within the verge, where the coroner 
of the county is to make view, he, together with the king's 
coroner, ſhall do his office; and what cannot be done by the 
ſteward: before the king's departure, ſhall likewiſe be left to 
the common law.. 

Cap. IV. Common pleas ſhall not be holden in the Exche- 


quer contrary to the form of the Great Charter. 


Cap. V. The chancellor, and the juſtices of his bench, ſal! 
follow the king, ſo as he may have always near him ſuch as be 
learned in. the law, to order matters that ſhall come to the 
court. ; ; 
Cap. VI. No writ concerning the common law ſhall be 
awarded under the petty ſeals. | 

Cap. VII. The conſtable of Dover Caſtle ſhall not hold in 
plea of any foreign county within the caſtle gates, except it 
concern the keeping of the caſtle; neither ſhall he diſtrain the 
inhabitants of the cinque ports to plead elſewhere, or other- 
wiſe than as they orlght according to the form of their chartet, 
confirmed by the Great Charter. . 

Cap. vY The people of every — ve * 
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giould be returned to his bull. The parliament being 
"0 leſs exaſperated at the pope's pretenſions and oy 
: ofs than the elf, it was reſolved that a letter 
1 11d be ſent to his holineſs, ſigned by all the barons of 
the realm. In this letter they plainly told him the con- 

o what he aſſerted in reer chat the 
on of England had all along enjoyed the right of 
ſovereignty over Scotland, and that it was publicly no- 
torious that Scotland, as to temporals, never belonged 
to the church of Rome. That therefore, the parhament 
would never ſuffer the king's ve to be called 
in queſtion, or that he ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to Rome 


ople of England in the enjoyments of their nights, 
Aout giving them any diſturbance *. This letter was 


that the treaty of Montreuil was only the pope's ſentence 
of arbitration containing ſeveral articles, the performance 
whereof might meet with great difficulties, though, in 
general, the two kings were very well ſatisfied with it. 
This makes Edward's deference for Philip not fo ſtrange, 
fince by a refuſal he might have retarded the concluſion 
of a peace, by which Guienne was to be reſtored. | 

When the truce with Scotland was about to expire, 
Edward ſent Segrave into that country to renew the war. 
This general marched thither, not ſo much with a de- 


ſign to fight the Scots as to deſtroy the country. With 


of their ſheriffs, where the ſhrievalty is not of fee: but this 
was altered by the ſtatute of 14 Edw. II. De vicecomitibus. 

Cap. IX. None ſhall be impannelled but as is ordained by 
ſtatute, and they ſhall be next neighbours, moſt ſufficient, and 
leaſt ſuſpicious z that if the officer do otherwiſe he ſhall anſwer 
double damages to the party grieved, and be grievouſly amerced 
to the king, 

Cap. X. Againſt conſpirators, falſe inſormers, and embra- 
cers of inqueſts, the king hath provided a writ in the Chan- 
cery; and the juſtices of either bench and juſtices of aſhze, 
ſhall, upon every plaint thereof, award inqueſts thereupon, 
without writ, and do right without delay. . 

Cap. XI. None ſhall take upon him any cauſe in ſuit, with 


an intent to have part of the thing ſued for; neither ſhall any, 


upon any ſuch covenant, give up his right to another; on pain 
that the taker ſhall forfeit to the king, ſo much of his lands 
and goods as do amount to the value of what he hath pur- 
chaſed for ſuch maintenance, to be recovered by any that will 
ſue for the king in the court where the plea hangeth. 

Cap. XII. s of the plough ſhall not be diſtrained for 
the king's debt, fo long as others may be found, on ſuch pain 
35 1s elſewhere 1 by ſtatute, viz. De diſtridtione ſcac- 
caru, 51 Hen. III. nor ſhall the great diſtreſſes be taken for 
his debts, nor driven too far; and if the debtor can find con- 
venient ſecurity for ſome time, whereby to agree for the de- 
mand, the diſtreſs ſhall in the mean time be releaſed: and he 
that doth otherwiſe ſhall be grievouſly puniſhed. 

Cap. XIII. The commons of every county ſhall chuſe ſuch 
ſheriffs, as ſhall not charge them nor put the officer into au- 
thority, for rewards or bribes; nor lodge too oft in one place, 
nor with poor perſons, nor men of religion, 

Cap. XIV. Bailiwicks and hundreds not be let to farm 
* too great ſums, whereby the people may be over-charged 
with contributions of ſuch farms. 3 

Cap. XV. The ſummons and attachments of plea of land 

contain fafteen days notice, unleſs in attachments of aſ- 
No. XXI. 
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this view he divided his army into three bodies, which 
marched at ſome diſtance from one another, that they 
might lay waſte the greater quantity of lands. The no- 
tion he had that there was nothing to fear, cauſing him 
to march in a careleſs manner, and without routing 
to get intelligence of the poſture of the enemy, he un- 
expectedly met the Scots near Roſs, five miles from 
Edinburgh. As he was too far advanced with the body 
he commanded, to be able to receive any aſſiſtance from 
the others, the Scotch army commanded . by Cumin 
and Frazer, attacked him without loſs of time, and im- 
mediately put him to the rout. The neareſt of the other 
bodies having notice that the general was attacked, haſ- 
tened to his relief. But not being able to come up 
time enough, they were defeated likewiſe. Though the 
Scots were victorious in theſe two engagements, it was 
not without much difficulty and great loſs. The third 
body of the Engliſh army ſoon advanced to attack them ; 
when the ſight put them into ſuch diſorder that they 
would directly have turned their backs, if the exhor- 
tations of their generals had not revived their courage. 
This laft battle was the ſharpeſt of the three. The Eng- 
liſh animated with the deſire of revenging their cquntry- 
men, and the Scots encouraged by the two victories 
they had juſt obtained, fought a great while with equal 
animoſity : but the Scots got the better at laſt and routed 
their enemies. Edward now reſolved to enter Scotland 


once again, with a more numerous than he had before. 


It was not in his power to execute his deſign till the 
next year, becauſe he could not help including the Scots 
in a truce which he made with France till June. 

In the year 1303, the peace betwixt the two crowns 
was concluded at Paris, on the 20th of May. Philip 
reſtored Guienne to Edward, who bound himſelf on 
his part-to do him full homage and without limitation, in 
the city of Amiens. As for the allies of the two kings, 
there was no mention of them in the treaty. - On the 
contrary, the two monarchs obliged themſelves by oath 
not to aſſiſt one another's enemies. Thus the Scots and 
the earl of Flanders were left to ſhift for themſelves, 
Though the firſt article always runs, that neither peace 
nor truce ſhall be made without the conſent of ar- 
ties, it is uſually this that is firſt violated. Indeed, Philip 
would have perſuaded the Scots that he would procure 
them a ſeparate peace at an interviewhe was to have with 


ſizes, in the king's preſence, or before the juſtices of the 
Common Bench, or pleas before juſtices in eyre during the 
eyre. 

Cap. XVI. Such executions ſhall be done upon thoſe, that 
by precepts from the king made falſe returns of writ, by 
which means right is delayed, as is ordained by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter the Second, cap. XXXIX. | 

Cap. XVII. The ſtatute of Wincheſter ſhall be again ſent 
into every county, to be read four times in the year, and to 
be kept as ſtriftly as the Great Charters, on the pain therein 
limited: and for the better obſervance of it, the knights aſ- 
ſigned in the counties to redreſs things done againſt the ſaid 
Charter, ſhall be charged with this, and have hereby their 
warrant for it. | | 

Cap. XVIII. An action of waſte is maintainable againſt 
eſcheators and ſub-eſcheators, for waſte by them committed 
in the lands of wards: but this is now out of uſe. 

Cap. XIX. When lands are Cy ſeized into the 
king's hands by the eſcheator or ſherift, 
his hands, becauſe he cannot juſtly hold it, the mean profits ſhall 
be fully reſtored to him who ought to have the land, and who 
hath ſuſtained the damage. | | 

Cap. XX. None ſhall make, or cauſe to be made, any veſ- 
ſe], jewel, or other thing of gold or filver, except it be of 
wk and true alloy, viz. gold of a certain touch, and filver of 
the ſterling alloy, or better; and none ſhall work worſe ſilver 
than money: with ſeveral other appointments for goldſmiths 
to obſerve, upon pain of impriſonment and fine at the king's 
will, ſaving the right and prerogative of the crown in all 
things. 

* This remonſtrance is ſubſcribed by an hundred earls and 
barons, who declare beſides, that they had authority to repre- 
ſent the whole community of the kingdom. Dr. Howel has 
given the names of them, and calls it A Liſt of thoſe worthy 
Patriots who withſigod Papal Uſurpation. 

+ See the original letter in the Preface to this Work. 


"2 Þ Edward; 


and after it be out of 
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would abandog the Flemings, who having taken up arms 
- againſt him, had already gained great advantages. Ba- 
Tiol, from whom this treaty had taken all hopes of being 


der to be revenged upon ſuch of. the Engliſh ſoldiers as 
ventured to ſtir Fo the main body of the army. How 
great fbe ver Edward's advantages might be, he was not 
ſo ſevere to thoſe that voluntarily ſubmitted as he had 
been in his former expedition. He had found that by 
driving them to deſpair, he himſelf had compelled them 
to revolt. For this reaſon he favourably treated ſuch as 
ſurrendered, and permitted them to redeem their lands, 
which he had before refuſed them. -This indulgence 
produced fo good an effect, that almoſt all the great men 
in the kingdom, rang theſe was no other remedy, wil- 
--  lingly embraced it. Before he quitted tlie kingdom, Ed- 
V ordered Sterling- caſtle to be aſſaulted, which held 
out the whole winter. The vigorous defence of the be- 
fieged obliged the king to he there in perſon in 1304, 
ſoon as the weather permitted; nevertheleſs, it was 
Fay before he brought them to capitulate. The taking 
of this caſtle finiſhed Edward's fourth expedition and 
third conqueſt of Scotland. But notwithſtanding, it may 
be juſtly faid that Scotland was conquered upon this oc- 
cCaſion, yet there were in the country, certain impene- 
trable places, which the Engliſh did not attempt to con- 
quer, that afforded a fetreãt and ſanctuary to thoſe that 
could not perſuade themſelves to hve in ſlavery under 
a foreign power, and who were a great help to the re- 
ſtoring the kingdom to its priſtine liberty and glory. 
This is what Edward himſelf in the midſt of his ſuc- 
ceſſes could not forbear dreading. The rigour where- 
with he treated the brave but unfortunate Wallace, who 
was betrayed into his hands by treachery, is a clear evi- 
dence that he did not think the Scots ſubdued, though 
he was maſter of Scotland. To deter them by the pu- 
niſhent of this great man, whom he looked upon as. the 
fole author of their revolt, he cauſed him to be tried, 
condenined, and executed as, guilty of high-treaſon, and 
ordered his four quarters to be hung up in four of the 
principal towns in the kingdom. They were Engliſh | 
judges that pronounced this ſentence, though Wallace 
was a Scothman, and of the number of thoſe that had 
never owned the juriſdiction of Edward. To palliate, 


- 


* 


—— 


in ſome meaſure, ſo extraordinary a piece of ſeverity | 
| 
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He was charged with treaſon by Sir John de Crombwell. 
M. Weſt. anno 195. I 
+ Trail Baton, or Trayle Baſton, is an old ' Freneh- term, 
ſignifying, to draw à ſtaff ; but why this commiſſion ſhoald 
be called by that name, we cannot pretend to determine. Mr. 
Tyrrel fays, “ That though it is commonly attributed to the 
« ſpeedinefs of the proceſs, which was diſpatched almoſt in as 
« little a time as a man could draw or let fall a ſtaff, yet this 
ſignification ſeems forced; and he rather inclines to au- 
thority of the Eveſham Chronicle in the Bodleian library, 
wich derives it from a certain inſtrument anciently belonging 
to the ſhoemakers, wherewith they uſed to beat their appren- 
«. ticescalled a Traylebeſton, but it is now out of uſe; and of 


im fill as a hero worthy: 


clement Edward. This, however, was not the 


ceeding. Segra 0 
ſcore, to ſerve for an example to the reſt; 


© which the author ſays, that the king, in his return from Scot- 
land, was told this-ftdry, concerning thoſe who then made it a 
trade to take money to beat other men: that a certain wicked 
rſon hired forte of thoſe ruſſians to beat another man, whbm 

he durſt not meddle with himſclf; hereupon the perſon attacked 


: able 
e Juſtice he de- 
from looking upon 
Till a better fate, than that 
Which he met with at the inſtigation of the mild and 
inſtance of Edward's unbounded ſeverity ; for vie 
he returned into England, he endeavoured to male 
his amtiority regarded; but ſome among the barom 
ſhowed little deference to his overbearing mode of pto- 


upon this 
This lord 


having been accuſed of ſome miſdemeanour in 1309 


ve was attacked the firſt 


had challenged his accuſer to ſingle combat, in order to 
vindicate his innocente, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
| days . But the king not having thought fit to confer: 


to it, Segrave had paſſed the ſea, in order to go and 


fight out of the kingdom. Though his diſobedience 


might in ſome meaſure be extenuated by the regard he 
had ſhown for the king in forbearing to fight the duel in 
his territories, Edward conſidered it as a crime of the 


blackeſt hue ; and'therefore determined not to let ir 


unpunifhed. As ſoon as Segrave came back, he was 


taken into cuſtody and put to his trial. The judges 
ſee med to be at a loſs how to paſs ſentence in this affair, 
concerning which there was apparently no law to direct 
them. However, after three — conſultation they de- 
clared him worthy of death, adding in their ſentence, 
* that it ſhould be in the king's pewer to pardon him.” 
Edward was highly enraged at the boldneſs of the 
judges, who by that aſſertion ſeemed to ſer bounds to 
his prerogative, as if it were not in his power to exer- 
ciſe clemency without their 11ion, and therefore 
gave them a ſevere reprimand. Nevertheleſs, he par. 
oned Segrave upon the interceſſion of certain lords, 
who declared they would become ſureties for his good 
behaviour for the future. 8 
Many other inſtances of the ſeverity of Edward after 
his return might alſo be enumerated were it neceſſary: 
we ſhall, however, recite a few. Having been informed 
that juſtice was adminiſtered throughout the whole king- 
dom with a great deal of negligence and partiality ; that 
the magiſtrates ſuffered themſelves to be bribed with 
preſents, and that the rich were ſcreened from the rigour 
of the laws, whilſt the poor were expoſed to the opprel- 
ſion and tyranny of the great; he thought theſe diſorders 
called for a ſpeedy and effectual redreſs, and gave an 
extraordinary commiſſion to ſome judges whom he no- 
minated himſelf, to go into all the counties, and make 
inquiſition upon all malefactors of what rank ſoever they 
might be, and impowered them to put their ſentence in 
executioh upon the ſpot. This commiſſion was called 
Trail Baton , and the court was ſimilar to that which 
is ſtiled in France, Grands Fours. ' This ſevere pro- 
ceeding was a check to thoſe who thought to ſcreen 
themſelves from juſtice by their credit and riches ; and 
ſerved at the ſame time to fill the king's coffers with the 
mulcts and fines of the guilty 4. 


r 
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deſiring them to ſpare him, promiſed them, that if they would 


| beſtow as many more blows on him that ſer them to work, he 
would reward chem double; this they agreed to. In their re- 


turn, they met with the man who firſt” employed them, uh 
aſking-them whether they had done as he ordered them, they 
anſwered in the affirmative, telling him, at the ſame time, that 
they were to receive as much more for the like buſineſs. Here- 
upon one of them, being a ſhoemaker, called out Tai! Baton, 
when they iminediately began to cudget him, and beat him 
twice as uch more us they did the other. This ſtory, which 
at firſt a ludicrous, made the king ſmile, but he reſolved 
to free his ſubjects from the like inconveniencies, and appolntes 
certain officers to puniſh chem, who were cal ed commithoners 
of Trail Baton. The writ may be ſeen at length in Rymer's 
. 25 ol on . 

Theſe juſtices were in a manner the ſame with the juſtices | 
in eyre. Their office was to make inquiſition through the 
realm, by the verdict of ſubſtantial juries, upon mayors ſhe- 


riffs, 


' chaſed this dif 
| late. 


- their apprehenſions appeared but too well 


' they had moſt reaſon to complain. 
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ies of Botideaiix; having focceeded 
ite VIII. Edward uſed his intereft with the new. 
de in 4305 to obtain à dif) ion from the oath he 

aketi with regard to the two Charters of Liberties. 
The pope made no ſcruple to grant him that favour ; 


wy to oath, and that ſuppoſition, falſe 
3s it was, ſeemed to him a ſufficient reaſon to abſolve 
him from it. It is even affirmed, that Edward pur- 
ion by making the pope a preſent of 

ſoon after diſcovered his arbitrary 
Sehon, by reaſon of a grant which Clement V. made 
him of the tenths for three years, reſerving, however, 
the one half to himſelf for the occaſions of the holy ſee. 
The parliament eaſily perceived, that theſe doings tend- 
ed to the impoveriſhing of the clergy without any neceſ- 
ſity, and to the draining the kingdom of its money, and 


' therefore ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them, and forbad the col- 
| what to levy the tenths. Edward, without any regard 


ro the parliament, took off the prohibition by his own 
authority, and gave the collectors leave to go on. This 
arbitrary act coming immediately after the above-men- 
tioned diſpenſation, made the Engliſh apprehenſive that 
the king had ſome deſign againſt their liberties, and 
grounded, 
But his intentions were fruſtrated by the troubles which 


ſuddenly broke out afreſh in Scotland, and the pope's 


favour was rendered of no effect. 

In 1306, the Scots again ſought meaſures to free 
themſelves from the galling yoke of Edward. Robert 
Bruce, earl of Carrick, was one of thoſe who thought 
Robert his father 
had not only been excluded from the crown, but Edward 
had not kept his word with him. -He promiſed to place 
him on the throne in the room of Baliol ; but made not 
the leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his promiſe. 
Neverthelet; Robert ſerved him faithfully both before 
and after the death of his father. Burt the diſcourſe he 
held with Wallace the 'day of the battle of Falkirk, and 
the king's whole behaviour, having made him ſenſible 
that Edward minded only his own ends, he entertained 
the generous deſign of exerting his endeavours to free 
his country from the fervile ſtate ſhe was then in. At 
the ſame time, he had thoughts of procuring the crown 
of Scotland, to which he pretended to have a lawful 
title, notwithſtanding the ſentence given againſt the earl 
his father. John Cumin, firnamed the Red, another 
Scotch lord of great diſtinction, but of leſs credit than 
Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, in the ſame ſentiments, 
and to have the intereſt of his country at heart. This 
conformity cauſed theſe two lords to communicate their 


thoughts to one 'another, after various converſations. 


The conferences of theſe nobles ended in an agreement 
which contained theſe two articles: t. That they ſhould 
act in concert in order to get Robert Bruce crowned 
king of Scotland. 2. That in conſideration of the ſer- 
vices Cumin ſhould do Robert, this laſt ſhould give him 


up all the demeſnes he held in Scotland, and ſhould 


make him his lieutenant-general. Theſe meaſures being 
taken, Robert came to Edward's court, where it was 
neceſſary to gain certain Scotch lords who were in the 
intereſts of the king of England. In the mean time, 
whether Cumin repented of what he had done, ot whe- 
ther, as ſome affirm, he had contrived this plot on pur- 
ra to enſnare Robert, he diſcoved the matter to the 

ing. It is ſaid that he even ſent him the original arti- 
ces of agreement ſigned and ſealed by both. The king 
immediately reſolved to apprehend Robert; but fearing 
by ſo doing he ſhould muſs of his accomplices, he was 
contonted with narrowly watching him. He hoped to 
make ſome freſh diſcoveries by means of Cumin, to 


— — 


II 


riffs, bailiffs, eſcheators, and others, concerning extortion, 
bribery, and ſuch grievances, as intruſions into other men's 
lands, barretors, and breakers of the peace, &c. | 

is counteſs was ſiſter to the earl of Fife, then abſent 
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17 — ; as appears by his bull, that the king had 
he orced e that 


ſently found there was ſome m 
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whom Robert commimicated by letters all he did at 


court. The king's deſign could not be fo ſecret, but 
that 1t was dived into by the carl of Gomer, an old friend 


to the family of Bruce, who was then at London. 'This 


earl knowing that Robert was narrowly watched, and 
not daring to ſpeak to him himſelf, in order to diſcoper 
ſo important a ſecret, ſent him a pair of ſpurs with ſome 
pieces, of _ gold, as if he had borrowed them of him. 
Robert, who was endowed with great penetration, pre- 

ory in this pretended 
reſtitution of his friend, and concluded, that he meant 
by it to adviſe him to ſpeedy flight. In this belief, he 
reſolved upon it immediately, and contrived matters with 
ſo much addreſs and expedition, that it was impoſſible 
to prevent him, and much more to overtake him. As 


he had communicated his thoughts to none but Cumin, © + 


he did not doubt but he had been betrayed by that pre- 
tended friend. As ſoon as he was arrived in Scotland, 
he repaired to Dumfries, where Cumin then was, and 
having found him in the church of the Cordeliers, little 
expecting his coming, he ſtabbed him with his own hand. 
This bold ſtroke added to the plot he had laid, expoſing 
him to the king's reſentment, he ſaw himſelf bra the 
neceſſity of openly declaring his intentions, well know- 
ing there was no ſafety for him but in the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns. As ſoon as he had declared himſelf, ſuch npm- 
bers flocked to him, that he quickly was in a condition 
to go well attended to Scone, where he was ſolemnly 
crowned. After which, the people in general ſided 
with him. Hereupon Edward | reſolved to reduce the 
Scots to a ſtate of abject ſlavery, that he might have no 
revolts to fear in future; and therefore ſent Audemar de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, with an army into Scotland, 
to prepare the way, whilſt he drew his forces together 
at Carliſle. To render his expedition the more ſignal, 
he knighted three hundred young gentlemen who at- 
tended the prince his fon, whom he was willing, on this 
occaſion, to initiate in the art of war. In the interim, 
Robert had made great progreſs in Scotland,- and had 
taken ſeveral places. He would have carried his con- 
; queſts farther, if the earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped 
his career. The earl having entered Scotland, marched 
directly to Robert, who, not having thought fit to draw 
back, on this firſt occaſion, went to meet him. The 
two armies coming to an engagement, Robert's was put 
to the rout; but as his lofs was not very great, he was 
willing to hazard a ſecond battle, wherein he had no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. Theſe two defeats having forced him to 
quit the country, he withdrew to one of the Hebrides, 
where he lay concealed at a relation's houſe, till a more 
favourable juncture ſhould offer. Shortly after, Edward 
entering the kingdom with a numerous army, found the 
Scots in conſternation, and their troops diſperſed: ſo 
that having no enemy to encounter, he ſent out detach- 
ments to ſeize the adherents of Bruce. Great numbers 
were taken, who all felt that prince's ſeverity. Three 
brothers of the new king loſt their heads on a ſcaffold. 
His wife herſelf having been ſent into * ew was 
cloſely confined. The biſhops of Glaſgo and St. 
Andrews, who had been taken with their coats of mail 
over their habits, would have fallen a ſacrifice to his 
vengeance, had not the fear of diſobliging the pope, held 
his hand. They were, however, ſent into England, and 
thrown into priſon. Ihe carl of Athol, allied to Edward 
and the royal family of Scotland, was diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by the height of the gallows on which he was * 
hanged. The counteſs of Buquhan, who had aſſiſted at 
Robert's coronation *, was put into a wooden cage, and 
laced as a ridiculous fight to the people on the walls of 
Berwick- Caſtle Mary her ſiſter underwent the ſame 
fate at Roxborough. 
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in England, whoſe office it was to crown the kings of Scot- 
land. For which reaſon, ſhe being of a brave and manlike 


1 ſpirit, ſtole from her huſband with all bis horſe, and ſet the 
diadem upon Bruce's head at the abbey of Scone. | 


Edward 
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vg 
winter at Carliſle, where he ſummoned the 


expected turn of affairs, and exaſſ 
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Edward having puniſhed the malecontents, ſpent the 
ment of his rei He now { the means of ſecur- 
ing the poſſeſſion of Scotland by uniting that kingdom 
to England, reſolving to ſpare nothing to keep the Scots 


in awe, and to make uſe to that end of the moſt rigorous 


methods. But the face of affairs was much altered in 
that country before any fixed reſolution was taken in the 


matter. This parliament applied themſelves alſo with 
great diligence to prevent the exactions of the court of 


Rome, which were ſtill continued with the ſame exceſs 


as before, in ſpite of the meaſures which had been taken 


to put a ſtop to them. To this end the ſtatute De A, 
Portalis Religioſorum was enacted, which might have 
redreſſed this grievance, had it been well executed. By 
the advice of this parliament Piers Gaveſton, a young 
man of a very debauched life, who had gained an aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of the prince his ſon, and cauſed 
him to run into various exceſſes, was baniſhed the realm, 
as a corrupter of the young prince. Moreover the king 
cauſed his ſon to'ſwear that he would never recal him, 
and Gaveſton likewiſe ſwore never to ſet foot again in 
England. Upon that condition he allowed him a pen- 
ſion of a hundred marks, to be paid out of the revenues 
of On 3 
otwithſtanding Edward's reſolution to put it out 

the power of Scotland to emerge from its . of depen- 
dence again, the time of that kingdom's deliverance was 
at hand. Edward having left Scotland, Robert Bruce 
came from his retreat, and made good uſe of the king's 
abſence and the ſharpneſs of the winter, which hindered 
the Engliſh troops Hom acting. He again drew toge- 
ther his army, and reinforced them with ſreſh recruits, 
which the Scotch lords, exaſperated at Edward's ſeve- 
rity, brought him from all quarters. With theſe troops 
he attacked the earl of Pembroke, who commanded in 
Scotland, and obtained over him a ſignal victory, where- 
in the Engliſh general was made priſoner. He then 
marched againſt the earl of Glouceſter, who was at the 
head of another body, and obliged him to retreat to the 
caſtle of Aire, which he beſieged, but without ſucceſs. 
As he was maſter of the field, and had none to 

him, he took without any trouble ſeveral places, which 
he cauſed to be diſmantled, as well not to be obliged to 
garriſon them, as to prevent the Engliſh from making 
uſe of them hereafter, Edward, ſurprized at this un- 
againſt the 
Scots to a degree never more to be appealed, he reſolved 
to be revenged of that nation in a more ſignal manner 
than before. To that end he ſummoned all the vaſſals 
of the crown, without exception, .to meet him at Car- 
liſle about the middle of the ſummer, under the penalty 


of forfeiting their fiefs. His intention was to march into 


the heart of Scotland, and lay waſte that kingdom from 
ſea to ſea, as he had often threatened. In his way thi- 
ther he was taken ill of a violent flux at Carliſle, where 
he had drawn together the fineſt army England had ever 


ſeen, but his diſtemper ſoon put an end to his days, and 


to all his projects. Finding his end approach, he ſent 
for prince ron I eldeſt Ry, L recom- 
mended to him things. was, vigorouſly 
to proſecute the war with Scotland, till he had entirely 
ſubdued the Scots. To that he adviſed him to 
carry along with him his bones at the head of the army, 
not at all doubting but that object would daunt the cou- 
e of the enemies whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed. 
The ſecond thing he recommended, was to his 
heart to the Holy Land with thirty two thouſand por 
ſterling, which he had 
holy ſepulchre. The third was, never to recal Gaveſton. 


——_—_— 


* Upon the ſands in Cumberland, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Burgh upon Stanemore in Weſtmoreland. The memory of 
Edward's death had been preſerved by ſome great ftones rolled 


upon the place; but in 168; a ſquare pillar was erected nine 


rds and a half hi On the weſt fide is this inſcription : 
moriæ æteanæ Edwardi I. Regis Angliæ longe Y 7 1 
in Belli apparatu contra Scotos occupalus, hic in caſtro 0 
1 . 


himſelf to be carried by eaſy journies into 


pounds 
provided for the ſupport of the 
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After he had given his laſt orders to his, ſon, he cauſa 
- . : . Scotland, be- 
ing deſirous of dying in a country which he had thrice 
conquered, In this manner he adyanced-as far as th. 
little town of Burgh *, where he reſigned his breath 
July 7, 1307, aged fixty-cight years, having reigneq 
-four years, ſeven months, and twenty days. Hi 
body was carried to Waltham, and from thence to 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, where it was depoſited near thy 
of Henry his father f. 
Thus lived and died Edward, ſays Rapin, the firſt gf 
that name ſince the Norman conqueſt, and the fourth 
ſince Egbert. This prince had, without doubt, ver; 
noble qualities, and particularly a great deal of valour 
and prudence. He knew how to maſter his paſſions, 
and return to the right way when he had wandered from 
it, a quality never to be commended enough in a ſove- 
reign. When we compare him with his father, his 
grandfather, and his own ſon who ſucceeded him, we 
find he far excelled them all. This compariſon, which 
one can hardly help making, was ſo much to his adyan- 
tage, that the Engliſh hiſtorians have made uſe of the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions in his encomium, and would haye 
him paſs for the greateſt prince of his age. A ſamous 
writer has not ſcrupled to ſay, That God had pitched 
& his tent in the breaſt of that monarch.” But his 
whole behaviour in the affair of Scotland does not give 
ſo advantageous an idea of him. However, without 
examining too cloſely the expreſſions made uſe. of by the 
hiſtorians on his account, and the praiſes they give him, 
it may be faid that he was a great king, and that Eng- 
land has been a very great gainer by his adminiſtration, 
The kingdom, weakened by the ill management of the 
two preceding kings, was reſtored to its former ſplen- 
dor by the abilities of this prince, who knew how to 
make himſelf beloved and reſpected by his ſubjects, as 
well as dreaded by his neighbours. The conqueſt of 
Wales, which had been in vain attempted by his prede- 
ceſſors, added a great luſtre to his reign, and was very 
beneficial to his kingdom. That of Scotland would no 
doubt have gained him more honour, if it had been en- 
tirely finiſhed, ſince the Scotch - hiſtorians would have 
ſpoken of him in better terms than they have done, if 
at the time of their writing they had been Engliſh. 
He was, ſays the ſame author, very handſome in his 
rſon, taller than the generality of men by the whole 
3 His hair was black, and curled naturally, and 
his eyes, of the ſame colour, ſparkled with uncommon 
vivacity. He would have been perfectly well ſhaped, 
if his legs, which were a little too long, had been in pro- 
portion to the reſt of his body. Hence he had the ſir- 
name of Long-ſhanks. He joined to his bodily perfec- 
tions a ſolid judgement, a great penetration, and a pru- 
dent conduct, which very rarely ſuffered him to make 2 
falſe ſtep. Beſides this, he had principles of Juſtice, 
honour, and honeſty, which reſtrained him from coun- 
tenancing vice, not only in his moſt intimate courtiers, 
but even in his own'ſon. Moreover, he was of an ex- 
emplary chaſtity, a virtue ſeldom found in ſovereign 
x All cheſe fine qualities begot for him in the 
of his ſubjects, a love and eſteem which did not 
a little contribute to the rendering his reign peaceable at 
home, whilſt his arms were employed abroad. As for 
the buſineſs of Scotland, it may be ſaid, that it procured 
more honour than real advantages to England, ſince 
after ſhedding of torrents of blood in that quarrel, the 
Engliſh were conſtrained in the end to drop their pro- 
jet. The children of Edward were, by Eleanor ol 
Caſtile his firſt wife, four ſons and nine daughters. 
Edward II. the only ſurviving ſon ſucceeded him. 
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7 Julii, A. D. 1307. It was ſet up by John Aglionby J. C. 
and made by Thomas Langſtone. Camd. 

+ A plain monument was afterwards erected, and the fol- 
lowing inſcription was placed on the north fide of it: Ca- 
wardus Primus Scotorum malleus hic eft, 1308. P adun 
fere .* . , 


| Eleanor, 


c 


1 


I, 


Henry, duke of Bar. Joanna, ſirnamed of Acres, the 
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pangr, his eldeſt daughter, had been contraſted to 
* —— king of Arragon: but chat prince dying be- 
Ore the marriage was Conſummated, ſhe was given to 


her nativity, was betrothed to Hartman, fon of 
2 Rodolptus I. bu the ons ofthe young 
i v1 reven heir coming together, 
eee G lden Clare, earl of Glouceſter; and after his 
death, Ralph de Monthermer. Margaret was wife of 
lohn, duke of Brabant; Elizabeth of John, earl of 
olland; and afterwards of Ii Bohun, carl of 
Hereford. Berenguella, Alice, Blanch, and Beatrix, 
died young. By his ſecond wiſe, t of France, 
Edward had two ſons and one ter. Thomas de 
n-ocherton the eldeſt, was earl of Norfolk, and grand 
marſhal of England. Edmund bore the title of carl of 
Kent. Eleanor the daughter was betrothed to Otho, 
carl of Burgundy, but ſhe died in her childhood. 
In this reign the ſtandard of our coin is ſuppoſed to 
have been fixed. It was ordered, that in a pound of 
money there ſhbuld be eleven ounces two-pence farthing 
pure ſilver, and only ſeventeen-pence halfpenny farthing 
alloy ; and this pound was to weigh twenty ſhillings and 
three-pence in account, each ounce twenty-pence, and 
every penny twenty-four grains and a half. At the fame 
time diyers kinds of foreign money were cried down. by 
proclamation, as pollards, crocards, ſtaldings, - eagles, 
leonines ; and ſteepings, two of them, ſays the record, 


were only of the value of one ſterling, being a compo- 


ſition of ſilver, copper, and ſulphur. Hur 32340 

At a ſynod holden at pr ao by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, it was ordained, ing to the conſtitu- 
tions of the council, that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould 
have more than one benefice, to whom belonged the 
cure of ſouls ; and that every perſon promoted to any 
eccleſiaſtical ge ſhould take the order of prieſthood 
eee, fo radar) Yo. cfg 

In this king's reign Stock's Market was built, for the 
convenient ſale of fiſh and fleſh. This market was 
pulled down a few years ago, and a ſtately manſiun-houſe 
was. erected in its place, as a reſidence for the lord 
mayor of the city of London for the time being. 

In the third year of Edward I. a general carthquake 
happened in England, which threw down St. Michael's 


Church on the hill near Glaſtonbury. 


There was fo great a plenty of corn in the fifteenth 
year of Edward's reign, that wheat was ſold for ten 
groats a ; but the next year there ha d fo 
great TEE 2 tow commodity ſold for eigh- 
teen pence the buſhel. In the ſeventeenth year, owing 
to the vaſt quantities of rain that fell, wheat was raiſed 
from three-pence the buſhel to ſixteen-pence ; this riſe 
greatly increaſed till it amounted to twenty ſhillings per 


By an act of the common council of London made in 
the year 1299, the prices of poultry were determined. 
A fat cock was to be fold for three halfpence, two pul- 
lets for three „a fat capon for two-pence half- 
penny, a gooſe for four-pence, a mallard for three half- 
pence, a partridge for half-pence, a phe for 

-pence, a heron for ſix-pence, a plover for a penny, 
a ſwan for three ſhillings, a crane for twelve-pence, two 
woodcocks for three a fat lamb from Chriſt- 
mas to Shrovetide for ſix-pence, and all the year after 
for four-pence. | 


c HAP. VI. 
EDWARD II. S VAMED or CAERNARVON. 


Y the reign of Edward I. which had been a glo- 
D nous and triumphant reign for England, the Prin- 
apality of Wales was united to the crown. The king- 
1 alſo had been thrice . 
"ould, in all probability, have been co 2 

ume, the Engliſh — having already cre the fron- 
dert, trad not death put a period to Edward's hſe. The 
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was baniſhed, and ily eſtabliſhed 


make-ample amends for the „lde the crown had ſuf- 
tained beyond [Tea in the reigns: of John and Henry III. 
dot ſo much by the weaknets of the Engliſh, as by the 
puſillanimity of, thoſe: two princes. ' Edward of Caer 
narvon; who was only in ewenty-third year of his 
age chen he aſcended the throne, in the year 1 397, was 


of an agrecable figure, of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, 


and having never diſcovered a propenſity to any dan- 
gerous vice, except when he was miſled by the advice 
ot Piers Gaveſton, who was baniſhed from the realm, 
it was natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs 
from his government. The ſcene, however, was ſpee- 
dily changed; and the very firſt act of his reign blaſted 
all theſe. hopes, and made it appear, that he was wholly 
unfit to govern a nation: an inſtance of which we have 
in the affair of the indefatigable Robert Bruce, who, 
notwithſtanding his army had been diſperſed, and he 
himſelf had been obbged to rake ſhelter in the Weſtern 
Ifles, remained not long inactive. Before the death of 
the .late king, Bruce fallied from his retreat, and again 
collected his ſcattered forces; with theſe he appeared in 
the field, and obtained by ſurprize an important advan- 
tage over Aymar de Valence, who commanded the Eng- 
lin army. Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of Edward I. 
this prince, [inſtead of purſuing his advantages, marched 


but a little way into Scotland; and having an utter inca- 


pacity and equal averſion for. all application or ſerious 
buſineſs, he immediately returned and diſbanded his 
HFis next ſtep was to recal his favourite Piers Gaveſa 
ton, and not waiting for his return made him, without 
heſitation, the richeſt lord in the kingdom. The firſt 
days of his reign he created him earl of Cornwall, and 
gave him the lands which were fallen to the crown by 
the death of the late earl, ſon of Richard, king of the 
Romans. His impatience to load with favours a' man 
who had been juſt driven from him, as the debaucher of 
his youth, plainly diſcovered to what a degree his paſ- 

were grown, . notwithſtanding the good opinion 
which the people had entertained of him, and how much 
the conſequences of it were to be feared. But this was 
not all the effect it produced. The Engliſh began to 
have a diſadvantageous idea of their new king, and ag 
the ſame time to think of means to curb the-impetuous 
career of a prince, who gave ſo juſt occaſion of fear: 
Not content with having begun his reign with the breach 
of his oath to the king his father, in recalling a favourite 
deſpiſed by all the world, he had loaded him with bene- 
fits, and immediately after his return had preſented him 
with the Iſle of Man. But this was not the only or the 


chief cauſe of the diſcontent of the Engliſh lords. They 


could not ſee, without extreme regret, ſuch a one as 
Gaveſton diſpoſe at pleaſure of all the offices of the 
kingdom, and become abſolute maſter of the adminiſ- 
tration of affairs, which the king wholly left to his ma- 
nagement. It ſeemed as if Edward deſired not to be 
king, but purely to have it in his power to ſhower down 
his favours on his favourite. Wholly intent upon pleaſ- 
ing him, he concerned himſelf with nothing but how to 
find every day new ways to procure him ſatisfaction. In 
fine, giving himſelf up entirely ro his guidance, he ler 
him act as king, whilit he himſelf gloried in being his 
ſubject or ſlave. A more extravagant paſſion had never 
been ſeen. | 8 
Gaveſton's return was immediately followed by the 
of Langton, biſhop of Cheſter, and high trea- 
ſurer. The reaſon of Edward's hatred to that prelate, 
was becauſe he had been the principal promoter of 
Gaveſton's baniſhment. As ſoon as he came to the 
crown, he ordered him to be confined in Wallingford- 
Caftle, and-would not ſuffer. any perſon to fpeak: in his 
behalf; and it was not but upon the prefling inſtances 


of the pope, that he ſet him ar'tliberty aſtef a long con- 
finement. To this act of violence he added, the turn- 
ing out of all the old officers and domeſtics of the 


3R king 
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as. ſoon as poſſible. Tllis was the only thing wherein he 
made haſte to obey him. Neglecting therefore the war 
with Scotland, which was no leſs neceſſary, he repaired 
to Boulogne, where the king of France ſtaid for him to 
deliver his 28 _ Aber 
were preſent four kings and queens, a great 
number of princes and princeſſes, lords and ladies, who 
made a very numerous aſſembly of noble s. 
Though Edward's voyage was very ſhort, it failed 
nat however to produce ill effects. Upon leaving Eng- 
land, he was ſo weak as to appoint his favourite guar- 
dian of the realm, with, power to diſpoſe of all vacant 
places and benefices, . wardſhips of young nobles ; and, 
in a word, to act in all things with an unlimited autho- 
rity 7. The many favours heaped upon Gaveſton, 
1 who carried their re- 
entment that they entered into a league together 
to hinder the king's coronation, the day whereof was 
already fined. Edward not being in a condition to break 
ſo powerful a league, wherein almoſt all the lords of the 
realm were cancerned,. choſe' to prevent the conſe- 
| quences of it by fair means. He gave his word to the 
barons, that in the next parliament he would grant what- 
ever they could reaſonably defire. This promiſe ſatis- 
a 47 could not behold without — 
regret, Gaveſton Þ pitched to carry the crown. 

St. Edward, with which the Kew wha to be crowned, 
an honour which, by. ancient cuſtom, belonged to the 
princes of the royal family. - This preference provoked 
the lords to the laſt degree againſt the favourite, and at 
the ſame time filled them with indignation againſt the 
king, who ſeemed to glory in his weakneſs, for a man 


deteſted by the whole nation. The coronation, however, 


was ſolemnized without oppoſition, the biſhop of Win- 


cheſler performing this ceremony by. order of the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who was out of the kingdom F. 
I The folemnity was no ſooner over, than Edward for- 
got the promiſes he had made to the lords, He conti- 
ad dale toad: Garetcn ihinor Ivete and left 
bim as before, abſolute maſter of his own and the king- 
dom's affairs. Gaveſtan for his part, far from endea- 
vouring to allay the ſtorm which was gathering over his 
head, affected to govern with an arbitrary power, with- 
out Aſking the advice of any. He made uſe of the in- 
| fluence he had over his maſter, to divert him from con- 
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s the 

father Orleans, Speed, 
» &c. who all ay Gaveſton 
ratiqn of his nuptials ; whereas 
as appears from ſeveral orders in 
| | by him in the king's abſence, with 

ſubſcription, Tefte Gaveſton. 2 

1 Gaveſton was the ſon of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinc- 
tion, and by his ſhining accompliſhments had early inſinuated 
n affections of young wax Barr heart was 
eafity caught by appearances, and ſtrongly diſpoſed to friend- 
ſhip and confidence. He wes endbied with the unmuſt ele- 
gance of and perſon, was noted for a fine mien and eafy 
carriage, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all wurlike and genteel exer- 


ciles, and was exlchrated for theſe quick Sn of witin which 


uſually excel. 
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in- May, 1908. By the management 
s bamiſhment became the chief, or rathe; 
> only buſineſs of the ſeſſion. The two houſes be 
united in the ſame defign, demanded of the king ; 
ſtrong and poſitive a manner that Gaveſton 
the realm, that he 
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he deſired the France his brother-in-law, to en- 
deavour to accommodate matters between 


to-keep his word; but in the 
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and the great number of foreigne 
him, and ferved him for ſo many guards, ſenſibly 
the jealouſy of the lords, who ſaw themſelves 
To this kind of inſult he added, the indif- 
ſome ſcurrilous jokes on the eark of 
Warwick, Warren, and Hereford. The 
inſulted by the favourite, and deceived by the 
together in 1310 to concert meaſures to com- 
to keep hi 


, that it 
neceſſary to find means to prevent the 
conſequences of theſe diſorders ; telling him alſo, that 
method which to them ſeemed r, was for 
to certain lords appointed by the par- 
kament, the care of making a ion for the well- 
ing the kingdom and his own domeſtic affairs. 
ſhewn ſigns of weakneſs in 
for their former demands; from whence he 
them ſenſible, that if for > _ they ex- 
reſolution, he would not have courage 
— them. They were not miſtaken in their con- 
jectures 3 this prince, as timorous on certain occaſions, 
25 he was proud and haughty on others, was |incapable 
of diſtinguiſhing when he ſhould give way, and when it 
to ſtand hi ; and inſtead of com- 

the requeſt 


acting contrary to all che rules of poli- 


ropoſe. 
he lords finiſhed the 


power to cauſe it to 
one year. It contained but fix articles, 
which were theſe: That the king 
not have it in his power to diſpoſe of any part 
revenues, which ſhould for the future be ex- 
in paying his debts, and maintaining his houſe- 
that he might live on his own income without 


ept: and in caſe any 
article ſhould be obſcure-or doubtful, it ſhould belong 
lords elected (who were tiled ordainers) to 
explain it. The lords, finding the king ftill continue 
tw heap favours upon Gaveſton, drew up one arid forty 
new articles, in 1311, which they obliged the king to 
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having thus ſuffered himſelf to be bound with 
ſetters which he could not ſhake off, came to a reſolu- 


don, with extreme , to part with his 'fa- 
vourite. But in ſome meaſure to take off the ſtigma of 
baniſhment, he gave him an imagji commiſſion to 


in Guienne, in order to aſſiſt the earl of Foix, 
who had been embroiled in a quarrel with the court of 


juſtly executed, there was no authority which 
abſolve him from it: that Gaveſton having been 
baniſhed by a notorious act of violence, and without a 
ſentence, - he could not deprive him of the benefit 
which all his ſubjects were equally intitled to: 
therefore, he had cauſed him to return into the 
not with any deſign to ſcreen him from juſtice, 
that he might be tried according to the uſual form: 
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fon to prince Eümunl, fon of Henry III. and.oort 

Ferrars, and in right of his wife, 

Befides he had a great eftate in 
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| Henry de 


alla 
prehenſive that after his death the confederates would 


afſent to; one whereof expreſsly ſentenced Gaveſton to 


„ 
that in che mean time, he looked upon him as a good 
and faithful fubjet, and ordered 4 to publiſh this 
declaration in their reſpective juriſdictions. This mode 
of proceeding did not diſpleaſe the lords, as it furniſhed 
them with an opportunity to complete the downfall of a 
favourite 'who could not be torn dem him without vio- 
lent means. In order to carry their reſolve into execu- 
tion, ' they endeavoured to gain the people to their ſide 
by depreciating the conduct of the king. They pub- 
licly declared, that there was no depending upon what 
was enacted by the parliament, ſince the king had no re- 
gard to it. That it was eaſy to perceive that the king 
was aiming at arbitrary power, and that it was the whole 
nation's-concern to oppoſe the beginnings of a deſpotic 
power, which to render the — 42 ſo many 
ſlaves. Theſe diſcourſes being ſupported by the emiſ- 
faries. which they had among the people, began to 
create an univerſal diſcontent, of which the king had but 
too much reaſon to dread the conſequences. He ima- 
gined he ſhould be able to prevent them by publiſhing 
a proclamation, wherein he proteſted that his intention 
was to obſetve the one and forty articles, But his pro- 
teſtation became of no effect, on account of his recall- 
ing his favourite. In the mean time Gaveſton, till 
more mdiſcreet than his maſter, inſtead of endeayouring 
to appeaſe his enemies, behaved in a very unbecoming 
manner to the queen; who not having been able to get 
any fatisfaction, complained to the king her father. She 
told him that Gaveſton was the ſole cauſe of her misfor- 
The barons, however, kept their firſt deſign in view. 
| earl of Lincoln, was one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the barons, as well on account of his 
birth and high offices, as of his age and experience. As 
he was confined to his bed by a fit of ſickneſs, which in 
would lay him in his grave, he was ap- 


grow cool, and was willing to endeavour to prevent that 
accident which would have cauſed their ruin. Hereupon 
he ſent for the carl of Lancaſter his ſon-in-law, grandſon 
to Henry III. and conjured him in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
moving terms, not to abandon the church and people of 
England to the mercy of the popes and kings. He 
told him that his birth obliged him to exert himſelf to 
free the kingdom from the oppreſſions which it unfor- 
tunately laboured under. He charged him to have al- 
ways a great regard for the king; but at the ſame time, 
he added, that his ought not to hinder him from 
doing all that lay in his power, to remove from the 
king's perſon, ſuch foreign minifters and favourites as 
were become pernicious in the king's council, and dan- 
gerous to the privileges of the people. That honour, 
conſcience, the of the public, called upon him to 
procure the obſervance of the Great Charter, which 
was the only baſis of the welfare and peace of the king- 
dom. He adviſed him to join heartily with Guy de 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who among all the con- 
federate lords was beſt able to carry on the important 
undertaking. It was not long before. the effects of his 
advice were obſervable. The earl of Lancaſter having 
entered into a ſtrict confederacy with the earls of War- 
wick, Pembroke, Arundel, Hereford, Warren, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral other biſhops and 
barons, they unanimouſly reſolved to take arms, under 
the uſual pretence of defending the rights of the church 
and ſtate. They then choſe the earl of Lancaſter * ge- 
neral of the army, which they had reſolved to ſet on 
foot. Immediately after this reſolution was taken, the 
confederate barons publicly levied troops. They uſed 
ſuch expedition, that in a ſhort time their forces were 
drawn together at the place appointed for the rendez- 
vous. It was impoſſible Edward ſhould be ignorant of 
theſe preparations ; and yet, he ſeemed wholly uncon- 
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in Picardy, and conſequently the greateſt ſubject in the king- 
8 | 
cerned 


' their inſults, he minded 


expect ſucceſs. But 
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cerned about the matter. Inſtead of endeavouring = 
ſatisfy the incenſed barons, or. to defend himſelf againſt 
nothing but his diverſions at 
Vork, where he was then with Gaveſton. He ſtill con- 
tinued to heap. new favours upon his favourite, remain- 
ing in 2 ſurprizing indolence, whilſt he ſaw the whole 
ready to riſe againſt him. At the very inſtant 
ther he ſaw the barons in arms to compel him to oblerve 


marched 85 . ſhould 
urprize ing, who ineneſs gave them room to 
* Wy the * of their ap- 
proach, he retired to Newcaſtle, whither they imme- 
diately followed him. That town not ſeeming co him 

he left it and went to . Scarborough, 
where he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle, which he looked 


| where he expected he ſhould be able to raiſe an army, 


opes that the people would flock: 1 


K in 
crowds to enliſt under his banner; but as he was in 
greater concern for Gaveſton than for himfelf, he left 


fiege, and carried it on with vigour. T 


hough the pla 
was one of the 


in the kingdom, it was ſo ill- 


provided with neceſſaries for its defence, that in a few 
days Gaveſton delivered himſelf into. the hands of his 
enemies. He obtained, however, a ſort of capitulation, 
whereby it was l 


He even conjured the conſederate lords 
to ſpare the priſoner's life, aſſuring them, upon that 
condition, he would give them entire ſatisfaction as to 
every grievance they * have occaſion to complain of 
The majority of the barons were not for carrying 
Gaveſton to. the king, well knowing that his requeſts 
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* Ic is to be obſerved, mat by the death of Gaveſion, "one 
of the articles | 


me uſeleſs, ſo that only forty remained. 
Joannade Acres the king's faſter. 
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be ſtruck off, auch was dane in the preſence 
of the cark of Lazcaficr, Warwack, and Hercturd, on 
Blacklow-Hil, acar Warmck. | 


Though Edward was ey nacenfed againſt the ba- 
rons, i was not wm hs 


greater | 
cles ®, and a 
They then marched zowands London, whicher the king 
was retired, determamned mn dbu by force, what he 
march, the king, nat daring mm wallt the cxazens of Loa- 
don, went % Camcrbury, where be was hardly any fafr. 
In this cxtremay, hc had xecomre w the mediation of 
the pope's muncio, and of Lewis, carl of Exreux, unck 
to the ho was them wn and of Gilbert 
de Clare, the earl of Gloworfter , his axphew, who 2 
yet had flood newer. Ny the means of chæſe three me- 
The barans, an dir pars, pun their 
word in 131 3, in rcftaraaz whatever had bern frized a 
8 but Edward dad a aft wich dhe fame jul- 
Acc. delayed a above 
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the carl of Lancaſter w com. Norickftandiog the 
| he offered ham, the carl would not be 
periuaded to pur him an his power before the pardon 
was prodaimed. Az lch, the barons weary of the 
evaſions made wic of by the ki wo take arms 
again, when the King at Fr frac the earl of Evreux 
his brother, accompamod walk Enxpwerrand de Marigny, 
ro cadcavour to accommaodatr mamcrs. The queen 
likewiſe ulcd every mr fhe was ablc w effect a recon- 
ciliation. Ir was very din w bring is about, becauic 


pardon ;. ſo that the barons bekeved he never defigacd 


king his facher-an-law, and If ondcrs that the 

ment ſhould mort in h abffrace. The carl of Lan- 
caſter and the barans af h pany, made ae fcrupic u 
be preſent, encomraged drr by the king's being ab- 
at Sandwich, they umameduacrty wakdrew, not caring 10 
truſt to the ſaſc-condatts he had fear them from whe 
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their fole aim hal been ww: wle lin the ga- 
vernment. 'The king am has part, e gram a 
pardon to them and their allhrrcans, ant reserved the power cf 
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place of his landing. Their departure obliged the par- 
lament to break up. Affairs being in ſuch a poſture as 

| a freſh rupture was every moment expected, the media- 
tors were ſo urgent with the king to give the barons ſa- 
tifation, that he could no longer deter it. He ordered, 
therefore, the two general pardons to be drawn up, which 
were confirmed ſhortly after by the parhament *. 

Whilſt this negociation was in „ the queen was 
delivered in the beginning of October 1313, of a prince, 
who was chriſtened Edward. 

By reaſon of the diſturbances between the king and 


the barons, we have neglected to give our readers an 


account of the Scotch war, merely becauſe we would 
the thread of our diſcourſe, and becauſe it was 

to treat of theſe affairs ſeparately, than to intermix 

the one with the other. But to proceed: whilſt Eng- 
hund endured violent ſhocks by the weakneſs of its prince, 
Scotland grew ſtronger every day, by the prudent con- 
duct of a courageous and watchful king, who knew how 
t» make the beſt of the reſpite which the death of 
Edward I. had procured him. Robert Bruce, who may 

\, juſtly be called the Reſtorer of the Scotch Monarchy, 
ſuppreſſed the factions which divided his ſubjects, and 
united them all in the deſign of ſhaking off the yoke of 
ſervitude which Edward I. had laid upon them. By this 
happy union, he was in a condition not only to recover 
the beſt. part of his country, but alſo to carry his arms 


into England. 

Edward I. had reſolved utterly to deſtroy Scotland, 
2nd, in all kkelihood, he would have reduced the king- 
dom to a wretched condition, if death had not ſnatched 
kim out of the world very opportunely for the Scots. 
Robert Bruce was ing to take advantage of the 

- conſternation the loſs of Edward had cauſed among the 
Engliſh : but being ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, he was 
hindered for ſome time from entering upon action. The 
Scots at preſent knew nothing yet of the character of 
Edward II. and were in great perplexity, their king be- 
ing dangerouſly ill, and their forces much inferior to 
thoſe of their enemies. The ſudden reſolution Edward II. 

wok to return into England, after having advanced as 
far as Dumfries, and ſtruck terror into the whole king- 
dom, gave them room to hope better things. The 
impatience he was in to meet Gaveſton, to marry the 
princeſs defi for him, and to get himſelf crowned, 


drove out of his head all thoughts of war, to which, 


however, he had naturally no inclination. So that leav- 
ing his army under the conduct of John Cumin, a 
Scotch lord, he ſet out for England. Thus tranſaction 
raiſed great murmurings both in the army and kingdom. 
Cumin willing to take advantage of Robert's illneſs, 
whom he thought incapable of heading his troops, ad- 
vanced towards the Scots in order to attack them. 
Though Robert found himſelf extremely weak, he be- 
beved it would be his beſt way to give him battle, fear- 
ing that his ſubjects would be diſheartened, and his king- 
dom loft, if he made a moment's delay. With this re- 
lution, having mounted on horſeback, notwithſtanding 
lis illneſs, ſupported by two eſquires, drew up his army 
m battle array, and waited the coming of the enemies 
with a ſteadineſs which had a wonderful effect. The 
weak onſet which the Engliſh made inſpired the Scots 
with freſh courage, and they fell with fury upon 
their enemies, putting them entirely to the rout. This 
defeat was ſo much the more ſhameful for the Engliſh, 
v, beſides that they were ſuperior in numbers, 
they were the ſame troops which had ſo frequently van- 
quiſhed the Scots, and which fuffered themſelves now 
w be worſted by an army levied in haſte, and made up 
of raw and undiſciplined ſoldiers. Cumin retired into 
England after his defeat, and Robert entered the county 
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+ Theſe ral pardons did not fully ſatisfy the parties con- 
cerned, i hay required a —— to Kur! hundred 
and ſixty-eight perſons, whoſe names are mentioned in the 
Callecuon of Public Acts, vol. 111. pp. 442, 443 448, 449- 
| This battle was fought on the 25th of June, 1314, 175. 
No. XXII. : 
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chat prince in a condition to make a ſtill greater pro- 
grels. In. 1310 and 1311, he entered twice, 
and carried off a great booty. In 1312 he recovered 
Perthe, Lanerk, Dumfries, Roxborough, and, laſlly, 


Edinburgh-Cattle, which was taken ftorm by the 
carl of Murray his "This year the lite Iſle of 


: employed his time in 
ſeeking means to be revenged on the barons for putting 
Gaveiton to death, and was conſequently negligent with 
regard to his affairs in Scotland. In the mean time 
overt Text, in 131g, Edward his brother w 

town caſtle of Sterling, which was at that ime 
the ſtrongeſt in Scotland. The fiege was carried on 
vigoroully ; and the made as brave a defence. 
However, Mowbray, the governor of the place, find- 
ing his maſter made no preparations to relieve him, 
thought he ſhould do him good ſervice in figning a ca- 
pitulation, whereby he bound himſelf to furrender che 
town in a year, if it were not relieved before that time. 

Edward having by that means all the leifure neceffary 
to get ready, and being deſirous at any rate to prevent 
the loſs of fo i a place, ordered his vaffals to 
be ſummoned with their troops. The Engliſh, Gaſcons, 
and Welſh, were fo ready to obey him, that by June, 
1314, he was at the head of a hundred thouſand men. 
The ſoldiers already devoured, in their imagination, 
whatever the preceding ravages of Edward I. had left in 
Scotland. Only the earls of Lancaſter, Arundel, 
Hereford, and the new earl of Warwick, refuſed to 
ſerve the king on this occaſion ; the miſtruſt they were 
in upon his account, not permitting them to come and 
put themſelves in his power. This numerous army 
having entered Scotland, advanced within view of Ster- 
ling, where Robert waited his coming at the head of 
thirty thouſand men inured to the fatigues of war, and 
who had frequently triumphed over the vanquiſhed 
Engliſh. He drew up his army on an advantageous 
piece of ground, where he could not be furrounded. A 


mountain full of inacceſſible rocks covered one of his 


the Scots, who were determined to conquer 
ceived their enemies with that vigour and reſolution, 
that they ſoon put them in diforder and confuſion. The 


beginning of the monarchy f. The Scotch writers 
make the enemy's loſs amount to fifty thouſand men. 
They alſo affirm, that the number of the priſoners 
which they took on this occafion exceeded that of 
conquerors. The earl of Glouceſter, nephew of 


. 
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river Banockbourn. It is faid that the Scots had 
trenches three feet deep and as many broad, into which, bei 
covered over with hurdles and drove full of ſharp ftakes, the 
Engliſh horſe fell, and by that means were mi 
tered, Tindal. 
38 
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Edward II. with many other lords of diſtinction, and 
a | 3, lay dead on the field of 
battle. The Engliſh reduce the number of che {lain to 
ten thouſand , but the ces of this action diſ- 
cover that their loſs was much greater, ſince Edward 
durſt not enter the field again. Edward, with the re- 
mains of his army, haſtily retreated, without thinking 
himſelf out of danger till he arrived at York, where 
thoſe who had been diſperſed by their flight came toge- 
ther again. By this he formed a very oonſider- 
able body, and 2 willingneſs to re-enter the 
enemy's country, but the conſternatian of his troops was 


22 that he could not prevail with them to make a 


to retrieve their honour. 


This year, one Poidras, a tanner's fon of Exeter, 


fought to take the crown of England from Edward; by 


aſſerting, that he was himſelf Edward, and that he had 


been by his nurſe: but this extraordinary and 
il-ſormed project ſerved only to bring the impoſtor to 


1 * cad of a throne. 
he loſs the Engliſh had ſuffered in Scotland was Þ his 


followed by a dreadful famine which beganin 1315, laſted 
three years, deſtroying an infinite number of people. 
In vain did the parliament endeayour to help it by ſet- 
tling the price of proviſions: they were forced the next 
year to revoke the act that had been paſſed on that ac- 


- count. But neither war nor famine, nor the murmur- | 
ings of the people, were able to hinder the king from 


expending a large ſum in celebrating the funeral of his 
favourite, whoſe body he cauſed to. be removed to 

ing's. Langley in Hertfordſhire. | 
Ihe famine in the mean time raged in ſo terrible a 
manner, that one can hardly give credit to what hilto- 


Tians aſſert concerning it, under the year 1316. They 


are not content with telling us, that the moſt loathed 
animals were made uſe of for food, but that the people 


vere compelled to hide their children with all imaginable | 


care, leſt they ſhould be ſtolen away and eaten by 
thieves. They aſſure us, that the men themſelves took 
care to prevent their being murdered in private places, 
knowing there were but too many inſtances that ſome 
had been treated in that manner, to feed ſuch as could 
find fubſiſtence no other way. We are told likewiſe, 
chat the priſoners in the gaols devoured one another in a 
darbarous manner, the extreme ſcarcity of proviſions 


not permitting that they ſhould be allowed neceſſary 


food. - The y flux, cauſed by groſs feeding, com- 
pleted the miſery of the Engliſh. Such numbers died 
every day, that hardly could the living fuffice to bury 
the dead. The only remedy which could be found 
againſt the famine, but which was not capable of bring- 


ing all the relief neceſſary, was to prohibit, on pain of 


death, the brewing any fort of beer, to the end that the 
corn Ry CRP by the brewers, ſhould be con- 


verted into b 


Notvithſtanding theſe dreadful calamities, the mutual 


| hatred which the king and . barons had long ſince har- 


boured in their breaſts, was obſerved daily to. increaſe; 
Edward, not being able to forget the injuries he had 
received, entertained in his heart a ſtrong deſire of re- 
venge, which made him in 1317, ſeek all poſſible 
means to gratify it. He was chiefly exaſperated againſt: 


he would 


prince. 


” 


> bY 


in execution, they ſent word o the king of Scotland, 


contrated. an the carl, The edunteſßz, <iflativlied vid 
her huſband, having, to her eternal ſhame, confegeg 
the fact, was awarded with all her-<ſtate to che wworty | 
claunant. This affair, which would now-a-tays have 

required a long examination, was decided in ſuch haſte, 
that it was caſy to perceive, chat the judges, who were 
in this inſtance the took of the king, had conſulted with 


each other on the ſubyect before they were aſſembled t 


determine the matter, and that the king himſelf had been 
the promoter of it. An injury of this nature done to 3 
prince of the royal blood, exceedingly beloved of the 
e, raiſed an extreme indignation againſt the king, 
othing was heard but murmurings againſt his govern. 
ment. This year Edward dining in public in W eſtmin. 
ſter-Hall, upon a parti received a 
2333 79 The 
| imapining it contained ething to divert hi 
ordered it to be read aloud ; but he was very chr 
prized when nothing but outrageous reproaches for his 
cowardice, tyranny, and the grievances introduced in 


us reign, were declared. The woman having been 
prehended, confeſſed that a certain keight het — 
upon playing that part, and the knight boldly main- 
tained, that belicving the king would read. the letter in 
ate, he thought it the moſt __ way to let him 
w the complaints of his ſubjects. 8 
The barons having preſented a petition to the king, 


22 a liſt of the grievances which the nation tom. 
pos ». demanded a | + oh wag but the king, 

ving no inclination to ſatisfy them, referred the mat- 
ter to the 3 kament which was to meet at Lincoln. An 
invaſion which the Scots made at the ſame time, af. 
forded him a handle to prorogue the parliament ſeveral 
times, and at length to diſſolve it. This proceeding o 
incenſed the. barons, that they unanimouſly in 1318 N. 
ſolved to take arms, to obtain by force the ſatisſaction 
the king delayed to. give them. They would doubtleſs 
have bore hard this weak prince, incapable of - 
holding the reins of government at ſo nice a juncture, if 
ſome lords of more moderation had not joined with the 
pope's legate in endeavouring to reconcile them to each 
other, By the means of theſe mediators an ment 
was made and ſigned at Leck, on the gth of Auguſt, 
1318, and confirmed three days after by the parliament 
which the king had called, upon the preſſing inſtances of 
the mediators. After this affair was ended, the king 
and earl of Lancaſter met on a plain near Leiceſter, em- 
braced, and kiſſed each other in token of a perfect recon- 
ciliation. Let us now return to the war with Scotland, 
which {till continued during the convulſions; in England. 
Aker Robert had obtained near Sterling that ſignal 
victory which proved fo fatal to the Engliſh, he purſued 
the vanquiſhed into England, where he ravaged the 
country, whilſt Edward durſt not ſtir from York to op- 
poſe his enemy. The king of Scotland, not ſatisfied 
witk this advantage, formed the project of adding the 
crown of Ireland to that oſ Scotland. This iſland had 
for a long time been governed by Engliſh lords, who 
had been more induſtrious to enrich themſelves, than to 
promote the welfare and- good of the people. Their 
arbitrary proceedings had created an univerſal diſguſt in 
the breaſts of the Iriſh, who wanted only a favourable 


q . — to reyelt. The deſeat oſ the Engliſh army 
before Sterling having given thera room to believe, that 


the preſent juncture to put their deſign 
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mum till 1317; without Edward's perceiving his 
ifices. Based Won Ne a general difcontent 

— his ſubjects, ſent a powerful reinforcement, under 
1 rondut of Mortimer, to that iſland. With theſe 
the irs che Epghſh, finding themſelves able to take'the 
held, do attack che Scotch prince. In the 
mean while, the king of Scotland; who had received 
ncelligence how much his brother ſtood in need of being 
needhly relieved; was gone himſelf into Ireland; but 
mon his arrival, he heard that his brother was defeated. 
10 lain in & battle he had raſnly engaged in. Robert's 
s on that occaſion having broken all his meaſures, and 
difabied him from continuing the war in that country, he 
thought it more prudent to improve the advantages his 
arms had gained in Scotland. Whilſt: he was gone, 
Douglas, one of his generals, had worlted the army 
which the king of England had ſent into that kitigdom, 
in order to take the advantage abſence 
On account of this victory, the Engliſh'were not able to 
make head againſt the Scots, fo that Robert laid ſiege to 
Berwick, which was till in the hands of the Engliſh. 
He could not prepare for it without Edward's having 


this 


ſeeing he had neither money nor troops ſufficient to pre- 
rent the deſign of his enemy. In this extremity he ap- 
plied to the pope in 1319, and earneſtly intreated him 
to interpoſe his authority, in order to procure him a 
peace; or at leaſt a truce with Scotland. John XXII. 
who had lately ſucceeded Clement V. imthediately 
granted Edward's requeſt. Hereupon his holineſs ſent 
to legates into England, with a power which ſhewed, 
that he looked upon hirnſelf as. inveſted with ſovereign 
authority over all Kings, even in temporal affairs, Their 
cdmmiſſion ran; that they were to make peace between 
the two nations at war, in what _— they thought fit, 
and to compel both princes to accept it, on pain of ex- 
e —— u .n theit dmitidd 
But as he judged ſuch a peace could not be made with- 
out ſome Adee which would have taken up time, he 
ordered his legates to cauſe a two years truce to be pub- 
bihed in his name, and by his authority, and gave them 
power to excornmurticate thoſe who refuſed to obſerve 
x. Upon the arrival of the legates, the truce was pro- 
cited. Edward paid an itmplicit obedience to it, not 
conſidering that by fo doing, he facriticed to the court of 
Rome the moſt authentic # er of the crown : 
but Robert, who pretended that the pope and legates 
gave him not the title of king, would never permit the 
kf to enter Scotland, much lefs to proclaim the truce 
there, He even roughly handled the fuperior of the 
Cordeliers of Berwick, whom the legates had ſent to 
him, and who had partly publifhed the truce in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral Scorchmen. Robert was ſo far from 
obeying the pope, that he beſieged and took Berwick 
dy the treachery of the governor ®, if we may give cre- 
dence to the Engliſh hiſtorians. Robert continuing his 
progreſs, advanced on the borders of England and com- 
mitted great ravages, without meeting the leaſt oppoſi- 
eee progretee'k it, found 
rd obſerving the progreſs of his antagoniſt, foun 
then that the foiriraat wi 00 Gn pope were but of 
lille ſervice to him; and therefore raiſed an army, with 
wich he would attempt to recover Berwick. Whilſt 
he was employed in the fiege, the earl of Murray, the 
kink of Scotland's general, made a diverſion in England, 
Which proved very fatal to the borderers. In his return 
rom ravaging ſeveral counties, he met a body of Engliſh 
Alita, to the number of ten thouſand, with the arch- 
biiop of York ar their head. Though his forces were 
wt near ſo numerous as thofe of Edward, he -courage- 
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The name of this governor was Peter Spalding) who, it 
kene was zfterwards hanged: by order of king Robert. Stow. 
F Rapiny ſpeaking of the character of Hugh le Deſpercer 
Le der, fas, « Nothing could be laid to. his charge unbe= 

, ming" à man of hotioar and REN In- aff the-poſts* he 
N been promoted to by this and the late kirig, He Had al- 

Ways behaved wich a great deal of moderation; pruderice, 
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two years; 


of the abſence of Robert. 


notice of it; but his knowing it was to little purpoſe, 


5 
ouſly charged chem, and obtained over thefe undiſci- 
plined troops a 3 victory, above half of them 
— Aain on the field. - The Scots called this action 
The White Bitte, from ſome Englith priefts being killed 
in the fight wich their furplices on. This accident 
obliged Edward to quit the ſiege of Berwick. Shorth 
after, with much ſollicitation, he obtained a truce for 
upon which he left the north, and returned 
to England, where he was no leſs unfortunate. | 
The truce, however, 74 * not to England the 
tranquillity from it. Hargly was it proclaimed, 
before the kingdom was involved in freſh troubles, much 
more violent than thoſe cauſed by Gaveſton. The old 
grudge between the king and the barotis was ſtill kept 
alive, and only waited for an opportunity to burſt forth 
in. Unluckily an occaſion was but tod near at hand. 
The lords; ever ſealous of thoſe that were about the 
king's perſon, had introduced into court a young gen- 
tleman, Hugh le Deſpencer, whom they believed en- 
tirely devoted to their intereſts. They prociired for 
him the office of high chatnberlain, with a view to make 
uſe of him as a ſpy, that they might have information of 
what paſſed at court, where they ſeldom appeared; but 
their project turned againſt themſelves. Deſpencer 
had a father named Hugh as well as himlelf, a perſon 
of courage and good ſenſe, who gave him inſtructions 
which were diametrically oppoſite to thoſe which had 
been given him by the barons. He made him ſenſible; 
it would be much more eaſy to make his fortune by la- 
bouritig ditectly for himſelf, than by ſerving the barons: 
and that with a little patience and pliantneſs, he might 
put hitnſelf otit of the teach of ole whom he looked 
upon as his Protectors. Deſpencer the ſon being inclined 
to put his father's advice in practice, fouud at firſt great 
difficulties. The king could not behold with a good 
eye a domeſtic who had already ſhewn too great an in- 
clinatton for his enemies. Nevertheleſs in time, De- 
ſpencer removed by degrets the ill prejudices of the 
king againſt him. As his deſign was to govern the 
king entirely; he fcrupled not to become for ſome time 
his flave, by being wholly devoted to his ſervice. By 
this complatfance, and by a general compliance to what- 
ever was agrecable to the prince, from his ſpy, he be- 
came his contidant, and at length ſupplied in his heart 
the place Gaveſton had formerly poſſeſſed. Being thus 
ſeated in the king's favour, he, by his exceſſive pride and 
inſatiable avarice, made it ſoon wiſhed that Gaveſton 
had not been pulled down. Hugh his father, for whom 
he had procured the earldom of Wincheſter, had been 
till then a different character from what he then ap- 
peared f. An univerſal diſcontent ſoon became viſible. 
The earl of Lancafter, a great favourite of the people, 
and as great. an enemy to the king, notwith . . 
their outward reconciliation, had formed a party ſtrong 
enough to ruin the two favourites. He e. 
to his friends, that their downfall and his own were in- 
fallible, if means were not taken to remove the De- 
ſpencers from court: that the king, who harboured a 
ſecret defire of revenge, was indeed incapable of carry- 
ing on a deſign: but that every thing was to be feared 
from that prince, aſſiſted by his two new miniſters, 
whoſe -abilities far exceeded thoſe of Gaveſton, He 
added, that theſe miniſters were no leſs guilty than che 
other, of divers encroachments on the privileges of the 
people, and that they had hitherto laboured in vain to 
reduce the royal authority within due bounds, if they 
ſuffered the king to return to his former courſes, and to 
trample upon the liberties of the ſubject. Hereupon 
the old af>ciation was ſuddenly renewed in 1320. As 
the confederate barons had every thing to fear from the 
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« and aw toy But he knew not how to preſerve the 
« reputation he had acquired, A blind-fondneſs for his fon, 
« ard ambition, which had ſeized him in his old age, made 
Q him fall intꝭ thoſe exceſſes which rendered bath him and his, 
« fon odious to the nation, and particularſy to the nobility.” 
Vide Rapin, book 1x, 


abilities 
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abilities of the miniſters, they loſt no time in preſe 


to the king peti 
Gaveſton ; for ſuch a ſtep would only have given their 
enemies leiſure to prepare themſelves. And, therefore, 
they levied troops with all the ſecrecy and expedition 

ſſible, in order to ſurprize the king and his favourites 
before they ſhould have time to take meaſures againſt 
them. ** deſign was executed with that ſpeed, A 
in a very ſhort ſpace, they drew together fiſteen thou- 
ſand men, with whom, they ventured to take the field. 
Theit firſt buſineſs was' to plunder the lands of the De- 
ſpencers, the which were left to the care of Roger 
Mortimer junior, ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his 
uncle of the ſame name. He diſc his commiſ- 
ſion in ſo violent a manner, and with ſo little regard to 
the favourites, that in a few days the damage he did 
amounted to threeſcore thouſand pounds. This done, 
the barons ſent ſome of their body to preſent a petition 
to the king, whereby they demanded the removal of the 
Deſpencers. Edward perceiving it was not in his 
power to Curb their boldneſs, referred the matter to the 
parliament, not doubting but he ſhould have intereſt 


enough with the commons, to protect the two miniſters. | 


But the reſolution of the barons to continue in arms, diſ- 
concerted all his meaſures. Several members of parlia- 
ment being at the lord's devotion, others awed by the ar- 
my, and all in general not valuing the Deſpencers enough 
to run any riſque for their ſake, the two favourites were 
baniſhed the realm without the king's being able to 
ſuccour them. This parliament was called The Parlia- 
ment of the White Bands, on account of certain white 
marks by which the partiſans of the barons were to 
know one another. The king was therefore conſtrained 
to conſent to the baniſhment of the Deſpencers. It 
ſhould be obſerved, that the 8 wy 5 out of the 
kingd om upon the king's affairs, and the ſon was 1 
miniouſly IA Dover, where he was ſhiped 
off, with great threats if ever he ſhould preſume to enter 
the kingdom agai | 35 
Edward reſented the diſhonour put upon him, and 
declared he would chaſtiſe the rebellious . The 
breach was alſo made wider by the queen, who on ſimi- 
lar occaſions acted the part of a peace-maker between 
the king and the barons, but who on the preſent occa- 
ſion took care to excite him to vengeance, being exaſ- 
perated at an affront ſhe had juſt received from one of 
them, and of which ſhe caſt the blame upon the whole 
party“. The queen, who was naturally of a ha 
and revengeful diſpoſition, could not perſuade herſelf to 
let ſuch an affront paſs without reſenting it. She plainl 
perceived that the union of the barons was the ſole —_ 
of Badleſmere's inſolence, and therefore thought that in 
order to be revenged on him, the readieſt way would be 
to break their aſſociation... The king waited for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to take vengeance : but her impe- 
tuoſity would admit of no delay. She perſuaded Edward 
that a favourable juncture now offered to free himſelf 
from the power of the barons ; that by immediately pu- 
niſhing the govetnor of Leeds, he would ſtrike ſuch a 
terror into the  confederate lords, who did not expect 
any fuch thing, that they would not think of ſtanding 
upon their defence, when they ſhould ſee him with 
a ſword in his' hand; and in a condition to compel 
them to return to their allegiance by force. Hereupon 
Edward gave orders for the levying of troops; but leſt 
he A meet with any obſtruction, through the fears 
of the people on that account, he iflued out a proclama- 


tion, proteſting that he took not arms to e War on 
his ſubjects, but only to puniſh the en apa 
ion having a good ef 
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* The occaſion of | 88 reſentment is: thus tranſmit: 
ted to us by Rapin: & Whilſt Edward was incenſed againſt 


the barons, Ifabella, deſigning to go in pilgrimage to Canter. 


burys fent ſome of her domeſtics before to prepare her lodging 
in | 


n the caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartholomew Badleſmere, 

| , ene of the aſſociated barons. As the whole party | 

in great diſtruſt as to the king, the officer whe commanded in 
* 2 ö 
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itions, as they had done u r dar & | 
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ſome fled 


were then 


among the people, and the barons not chuſing to 

the kingdom in a civil war for the fake of a ſingle c 
the king raiſed an army without o ion. He the, 
marched into Kent and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Leeds 
which having taken, he ordered the commanding off. 
cer, Thomas Col „ with ſome other inferior 

to be This ſucceſs having cauſed him ** 
get his proteſtation, he made uſe of his arms to tak. 
vengeance on his enemies. With this view, he hid 
liege to ſome other caſtles belonging to the barons, a4 
particularly to Warwick-Caſtle, which he became mac. 
ter of with the ſame eaſe. Thinking himſelf ſormidable 
enough, he recalled the younger De Spencer, who ince 
his — N had turned pirate, and plundered ſeyerꝛl 
Engliſh ſhips. 

Edward continued his progreſs after the return of his 
favourite, and put the aſſociated barons into the utmoſt 
conſternation, they not having taken any meaſures for 
their defence; fo that they were expoſed to the fury of 
their enemies, who ſpared them not. The king, inthe 
mean time, revoked the ſentence of baniſhment again} 
the Deſpencers, and recalled the father, as he had already 
done the ſon. The king's diligence caſt the barons 
into ſo terrible a 2 that they knew not what 
courſe to take. His army was in the center of the king. 
dom, ready to fall upon the holdeſt of them. The 
people, as it uſually happens on ſuch occaſions, joined 
with the ſtrongeſt ſide, on fear of being oppreſſed be. 
fore the barons ſhould be able to protect them. In this 
extremity, the greateſt part 


of the aſſociated barons choſe 
to ſubmit to the king's mercy, Many of thoſe who re- 
fuſed to follow their example, were taken and executed, 
| beyond ſea for refuge, and others were ſhut up 
in ſeveral priſons. Of the number of theſe laſt was 
Mortimer, junior, whom the Deſpencers cloſely con- 
fined in the Tower, but who doubtleſs would not have 
met with ſo favourable a treatment, had not his life been 
ſaved by a powerful interceſſion. 

The earl of Lancaſter's faction being extremely weak- 
ened by the deſection, flight, impriſonment, or death 
of his' adherents, the earl, with what few troops he could 
muſter together, was conſtrained to retire into the north 
in 1322, where he ed the protection of ihe Scots, 
who had promiſed him ſuccours. The rout he took, 


and ſome intercepted lettets, diſcovered his intention to 


the king, who ordered Andrew de Harcla, a knight, 
governor of Carliſle, to draw together what troops he 
could, and go out againſt the earl in order to hinder his 
paſſing, or at leaſt to keep him at bay, whilſt he with 
his army ſhould purſue him in perſon. What expedi- 
tion ſoever the carl of Lancaſter might make, and what 
precautions ſoever he might uſe to retard the king's 
march by deſtroying the country as he went along, he 
found himſelf obliged to halt, after. having paſſed the 
Trent over Burton-Bridge, to the end he might oppoſe 
the paſſage of the army which purſued him. But Edward 
having retired, in order to paſs over at another place, 
the earl reſolved to ſtand his ground. Neverthelcls, 
whether through doubts, or the fear which the ſuperio- 
rity. of the king's forces had inſpired him with, he ſud- 
denly altered his mind. In hopes of being able to free 


_ himſelf from theſe ftreights, he advanced to Burrov- 


Bridge, where ran another river which afforded no other 
paſſage but over a bridge which Harcla defended. In 
this extremity, he was under a neceſſity either of fighting 
the king who was cloſe at his heels, or of attempting to 
force this paſs, before the royal army ſhould come up. 
He choſe the latter, and without loſs of time, ordercd 
the bridge to be attacked. The vigorous reſiſtance of 
the enemy, the death of the carl of Hereford f * 

3 | in 
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the caſtle, denied the queen's people admittance. There us 
even one of them killed. So far was Badleſmere from a 
chiming what was done, upon complaint made to him of , 
that he was ſo hardy as to write the queen a very inſolent let- 
ter, wherein he approved in expreſs terms of what had paſl 
1 Hum Bohun. This nobleman married Elizabeti» 


daughter of Edward I. and widow of the earl of Holland w 


A. ad. i duo 


ſain in the beginning of the attack, and the dread; 

ck | s troops had of being ſurprized by the 
| Lug Who was advancing forwards, ſo diſheartened them, 
chat inſtead of continuing the attack, they all ran away, 
and diſperſed themſelves in the country. | Harcla per- 
ceiving their diſorder, haſtily paſſed the bridge and pur- 
ſued, the run- a· ways, of hom great numbers were taken 

ners. The carl of Lancaſter endeavoured in vain 
| rally his men, and having ſtaid too long on the field 
unh 4 ſew attendlants, he could not avoid the misfortune 
of being taken himſelf, with ninety-five barons or 
knights ; they were conducted to the caſtle of Ponte- 
fract. 


This unfortunate prince was expoſed to the in- 
ſults of the ſoldiers, who, in deriſion, called him King 
Arthus, on account of his going under that name in 
ſome of the intercepted letter. A few days after, the 
king being come to Pontefract, ordered him to appear 
in court before a ſmall number of peers *, who attended 
him, among whom were the two Deſpencers. By this 
lice aſſembly called in haſte, was the earl condemned 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered for a traitor. But 
on account of his high rank, the king ordered him to be 
beheaded. Nine other lords of, his party were ſentenced 
to the ſame puniſnment, and executed at York. - The 
lord Badleſmere, the firſt occaſion of the war, and four 
other lords, ſuffered the like death at London, Windlor, 
Canterbury, and Glouceſter, in order to ſtrike- terror 
into the nation, Never ſince the Norman conquelt, 
ſays Rapin, had the ſcaffolds been drenched with. fo 
much Engliſh- blood as upon this occaſion f. Theſe 
inhuman proceedings were aſcribed to the Deſpencers, 
who by that means rendered themſelves odious to all the 
world, and begot in the hearts of the nobility an eager 
defire of revenge, which in the end was but too far 

In 132g, Edward reſolved to march towards Scot- 
land, imagining he ſhould come upon Robert unawares, 
and repair by this one expedition, all the loſſes he had 
| ſuſtained ſince the beginning of his reign. Whilſt he 
was in his own territories he met with proviſions in 
plenty. Every one ſtrove to ſupply the army, more 
out of fear than affection; but having fancied he ſhould 
find the ſame conveniencies in the enemy's country, he 
bent his courſe towards Scotland, where he was much 
diſtreſſed for proviſions ; ſo. that he was compelled to 
return with precipitation. But this was not all the diſ- 
honour he received from this ill-concerted expedition; 
for Robert him cloſely, and overtook him at 
Black-More, where he caſed him of his baggage, and 
was near taking him priſoner. The Engliſh army be- 
ing all diſperſed on this occaſion, Robert kept on' his 
march, ravaging the country as far as York. Art laſt, 
having burnt the monaſtery of Rippon, and ranſacked 
the abbey of Beverley, he returned home loaded with 
the ſpoils of thoſe religious houſes. What grounds ſo- 
ever that prince had to expect great advantages from 


put COT 
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is ſaid to have been thruſt through the belly by a Welſh ſol - 

dier from under the bridge through a chink. 2 by 
*-Whoſe names, according to Dugdale, were the earls of 

Kent, Warren, Wincheſter, Athol, and Angos. | 


+ And Speed has given us the following liſt of the names of 


the barons that were put to death : | | 
The earl of 44 the lords, Warren Liſle, William 
Tochet, Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburn, William 
F tz- William, junior; William Cheney, at Pontefract; Roger 
Cliford, John Mowbray, Jocelin D'Eivill, at York; John 
Gifford, at Glouceſter; Henry Teyes, at London; Francis 
de Aldenham, at Windſor ; Bartholomew de Badleſmere, and 
Bartholomew de Aſhburnham, at Canterbury. Seventy-two 
knights, beſides thoſe hanged in chains, were ſhut up in pri- 
who, upon the payment of heavy fines, were afterwards ſet 
at liberty, ſays De la More. ; | 
. The character of Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, ſays Rapin, 


was 3 ambiguous than the earl of Leiceſter's in the 


reign of III. The king's and the Deſpencer's party 

called him villain and traitor, one that, having taken arms 

d gainſt his ſovereign, was juſtiy condemned to die. But the 

people in general had his memory in great veneration, looking 

upon — 5 45 martyr for liberty. Immediately after his 
0. . | 
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the continuation of the war, he entered into a negocia- 


* 


tion for a truce, which was concluded on the 13th o 
May, 1324, for thirteen years. He conſented the more 
readily to this truce, as he was forced to give ſome 

reſpite to his ſubjefts exhauſted by ſo long a war. 


ward now ſat down in tranquillity, but his peaceful. 
hours were frequently embittered by the painful remein- 
brance of the death of the earl of Lancaſter, infomuch, 
that-upon the petition of ſome lords to procure a pardon 
tor ſome condemned criminal, the king exclaimed, “ Is 
it poſſible that ſuch a wretch as this ſhould find ſo 
©. many friends to plead for him, whilſt not a foul was 
found willing to intreat me for the earl of Lancaſter , 


© my near relation? No, it ſhall never be ſaid that after 


having put to death that prince, I pardoned a villain 
* which ſo highly deſerves to die.” £ 

Aſter the death of the earl of Lancaſter, and ſeveral 
other lords of the ſame party, the Deſpencers did, in 
the king's name, whatever they thought beſt ſuited with 
their own intereſts, without troubling themſelves about a 
party: reduced to the laſt extremity. Bur their unbounded 
pride and avarice, added to their immoderate thirſt for 
revenge, would not permit them to remain long in the 
high ſtation they had attained: to. To complete their 
vengeance, they threw the kingdom into greater and 
more fatal troubles than thoſe it had lately been con- 
yulſed with. Not content with having put to death the 
leaders of the oppoſite party, with having deprived 
others of their eſtates, and with having condemned great 
numbers to perpetual baniſhment, they believed they 
were not yet ſafe, till they ſhould get rid of three perſons 
who made them very uneaſy, and againſt whom they 
were extremely incenſed. Theſe were the biſhops of 
Lincoln and Hereford, and Roger Mortimer, junior. 


The laſt had done them a great deal of damage, and 


was in their power, being actually a priſoner in the 
Tower of London. THIS FEE 

Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, had been pro- 
moted to that dignity by the intereſt of pope John XXII. 
notwithſtanding the king's endeavours to the contrary. 
This prelate had ſhewn but lirtle regard for the court on 
that occaſion, and rightly judged that the king would 
not fail to be revenged on him, if an opportunity ſhould 
at any time offer. For this reaſon he joined the earl of 
Lancaſter's party, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the 
perſecution: he ſo much dreaded. - The affairs of the 
kingdom having taken a different turn from what he 
expected, and the king keeping up his reſentment againſt 
him, his ruin was determined. To that end he was 
ſummoned to anſwer in the king's court to the charge of 
high-treaſon, which had been entered againſt him. He 
appeared, but refuſed to plead in any but the eccleſiaſ- 
tical court, inſiſting upon the privilege of his order. 
This refuſal would have done him but little ſervice, had 
he not been backed by the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and Dublin 5. The king and his miniſters were very 


deſirous 


_ .Y 


death they flocked in ſhoals to his tomb, in the priory of Pon- 
tefract, Y orkſhire, where it was pretended many miracles were 
wrought ; inſomuch that the church was ordered to be ſhut up. 
The king was even obliged, ſtrictly to command the biſhop of 
London to put a ſtop to the ſuperſtition of the people of his 
dioceſe, who offered their devotions to the earl's picture which 
had been hung up in St. Paul's church. Without doubt the 
uncertainty concerning the character of this prince would have 


laſted much longer, if two things had not determined people 


in his favour. The firſt was the puniſhment of Harcla, who 
having been made earl of Carliſle, as a reward for the ſervice 
he had done the king, incurred the diſpleaſure of the De- 
ſpencers, and loſt his head. He was accuſed of holding in- 
telligence with the Scots. The ſecond was the canonization 


of Lancaſter in 1389, at the requeſt of Edward III. ſon of 


him that had taken away his life. After this there was no 
room to queſtion the ſincerity of his intentions; at leaſt it was 
no longer permitted openly to defame his memory. The pope 
was ſollicited to canonize him in 1327, and king Edward III. 

rmitted a chapel to be built over the place where the earl was 
beheaded: but his canonization was not completed till 


Richard IId's reign in 1389. 
{-_ $ Theſe prelates, ſays Rapin, looking upon the ſentence 
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ut the oppoſition of I to the crown of France. By virtue of this enten 
| ſentence, | given without ſummoning the king of England, or iv 
Whilſt J officers, Charles would have taken poſſeſſion of the caſ. 
- | tle of Montpezat ; but he was prevented by the Engiq,, 
who placed a ſtrong garriſon there. This oppolition 
71 oned 1 Ar whereby the garriſon wa 

clared guilty of felony, oppoling the execution 
; | the former ſentence. Mean w . f of Fand 
that the two bi Joi | ordered troops to be-raiſed in Perigord, and the nei 
ter themſc | - bouring provinces, with deſign to beſiege the caſh. 
kily for hi : He complained that Edward had not done him homag, 
for Guienne and the earldom. of  Ponthieu, and from 
thence he had a to confiſcate theſe provinces, if 
his arms met with the ſucceſs he expected. o this end, 
he ſent a formidable army into Guienne; under the com. 
mand of Charles de Valois his uncle, who made himſelt 
maſter of ſeveral places. Edward, inſtead of giving the 
king his brother in- law ſome ſatisfaction, by doing juſ- 
tice to the parties aggrieved in the affair of St. Sardos, 
and by ing him che komage due to him, ſtill kept 
his character of neglecting great matters for the ſake oſ 
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In the mean time he ſent the earl of Kent his brother, to 
command in Guienne, but with ſo few troops, that the 
earl did not dare to keep the field, and therefore ſhut 
himſelf up in Reole, where he was beſieged and forced 
to * b + - 

By the _— n at Paris, a treaty was agreed upon 
between the ki of Trane and the ext of Keith 
treaty Edward refuſed to ratify. This gave the earl of 
Valois time to puſh his conqueſts in Guienne. At length 
Edward, perceiving the duchy to be in danger of being 
loſt, made ſome preparations for war, which occaſioned 
the court of France to equip a fleet to oppoſe that which 
the Engliſh were ſending to ſea. The Deſpencers, 
ever upon the watch for opportunities to injure. Iſabella, 
laid hold of this to deprive her of the carldom of Com- 
wall, which had been aſſigned her for her own private 
uſe... They told the king, that it would be dangerous to 
leave Cornwall in the hands of the queen, when he him- 
ſelf was at war with her brother. They added, that in 
all appearance, the fleet the French were fitting out, was 
deſigned for an'invaſion from that quarter. Hereupon 
Edward re- aſſumed that wore e Ang the queen, 
that he thought ſhe was capable of holding a criminal 
correſpondence with 2 of the ſtate. She 
highly reſented this affront, which, joined to ſo many 
other reaſons of diſguſt againſt the Deſpencers and the 
king, in all likelihood on the project, the par- 
e chews door ages 3 

Notwithſtanding the preparations which Edwar 
, made for war, it was - by the force of his arms that 
ſiſter met with | he expected the reſtitution of what had been taken from 
| him. His chief rehance was on the pope, who having 
been choſen mediator between the two crowns, put him 
in hopes of a good iſſue of the affair. To bring about 
this accommodation, the pope ſent two nuncios to Pars 
afterwards fell upon the head of the king of England. | in January, whither ambaſſadors from England likewiſe 
At a town in Agenois called St. Sardos, held of the repaired. But the negociation went on 10 ſlowly, that 
caſtle of ſome was committed in | the Engliſh ſhewed ſome uneaſineſs at it. As the) 

1 ſeemed inclined to return home, a perſon of great note 
| in the court of France took occaſion from thence to m. 
complaints to the king of France as ign lord. | finuate to the nuncios, that if the king of England would 

Charles omitted not this opportunity to improve his right | ſend his queen to Paris, there was no doubt but ſhe 

1 | to | would obtain from the king her brother, much better 
and ſome other Gaſcon | terms than the ambaſſadors could expect. The nuncios 
gentlemen to baniſhment, and to confiſcate their caſtles | having made this propoſal to the Engliſn plenipotentia- 
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which the king” s court was going to pronounce, as a manifeſt 3 At the ſame time threatened them 
violation of the church's libertics, went in company with ſe- with ex communication, if they were @ hardy as to proc 


prince pretended 
that duchy. It is even 
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The particulars of this revolution we are now to enter 


The two kings having agreed upon the expedient 
propoſed, prince Edward ſet out for Paris on the i 2th 
of September, 1325, after having received frora his 
father the abſolute grant of the duchy of Guienre an 
the earldom of Ponthieu. In a few days aſter his 
val, he did homage to the king his uncle, who actually 
ve him up Guienne ; but he kept Agenois, which 
dward the father very much complained of. He af- 
firmed; that by the late convention Charles was obliged 
to reſtore all Guienne to his fon. Charles on the con- 
trary maintained, that the reſtitution he was bound to 
had relation to the late treaty, whereby he had reſerved 
Agenois for himſelf. This diſpute diſpleaſed not the 
queen, who wanted a pretence to ſtay at Paris, from 
whence ſhe had no deſign to ſo ſoon. After the 
arrival of the prince her ſon, all the Engliſh who had 
fled for refuge into France, or had been baniſhed into 
their own country, came in to her. Roger Mortimer 
was of this number, and became her chief counſellor. 
After this, Edward's ambaſſadors were hardly admitted 
to the queen's preſence, and were no longer adviſed 
with, concerning the affair of the reſtitution of Agenots. 
On the contrary, ſhe held frequent councils, where none 
were preſent but the avowed enemies of the king her 
huſband and of the Deſpencers. Very often ſhe had 
ſecret conferences with Mortimer, which occaſioned 
many ſuſpicions. In ſhort, ſhe uſed fo little diſeretion 
in her Emil iarities with him, that Edward's ſervants 
who were at Paris, were highly offended at it. On the 
other hand, her return to England was put off from day 
to day, on various pretences, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated orders of the king her huſband to bring home his 


- 4 fon. The ſecret conferences the queen had with Mor 


ions to go to France, in order 
| of Guienne. He was ac- 
that if he would give up to prince Edward his 
who at that time was thirtcen years old, the duchy 
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in this country, 
was taken from him, and placed 
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timer, whom ſhe ought to have baniſhed her preſence 
as an enemy to the king, opened the eyes of the biſhop 
of Exeter, one of Edward's ambaſſadors. The 

biſhop, plainly perceiving that his maſter was betrayed, 
privately withdrew from the court of France, in order to 
inform him of what was doing at Paris. He acquainted 
him not only with the ſcandalous behaviour of the queen 
with regard to Mortimer, but aſſured him that they 
were contriving together ſome plot againſt him. He 
founded his ſuſpicions upon the frequent councils they 
held with the exiles, without ſuffering the ambaſſadors 
to be preſent. This information having entirely let him 
into the myſtery, he began, from that moment, to per- 
ceive the wrong ſtep he had made in ſending his ſon to 
Paris. He now redoubled his inſtances for their return, 
and poſitively commanded the queen to bring his ſon 
with her to England, without ſuffering the reaſons ſhe 
had hitherto alledged, to prevent her return. His orders 
were ſo urgent, that Iſabella was obliged to ſeek ſome 
other excuſes. She perſuaded the king her brother to 
ſend him word, that ſhe could not think of returning to 
England, without being ſecured beforehand againſt the 
ill· treatment ſhe was apprehenſive of from Deſpencer 
the ſon. Edward anſwered this letter, juſtifying the be- 
haviour of Deſpencer to the queen, and taking to wit- 
neſs, the very letters full of expreſſions of friendſhip and 
amity, which ſhe had ſent to his favourite ſince ſhe had 
been in France. Moreover, he aſſured the king his 
brother-in-law, that he would never ſuffer Deſpencer, 
or any other perſon, to be wanting in the reſpect due to 
his queen. He further repreſented to him, that if he 
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father's room, provided king Edward would reſign to his ſon 
all the lands he held in France. But this proviſo had been al- 
ready performed in England two days before, with reſpect to 
the earldom of Ponthieu. Hence it is plain, that this nego- 
ciation was begun and ended between the 2 4th of Auguſt and 
the 4th of September, a ſpace of time which doubtleſs will 
ſeem much too ſhort, if it is ſuppoſed, that the court of France 
was not determined beforehand, to grant what ſhe well knew 
was going to be demanded.” See alſo the Collection of Public 
Acts, — Iv. p. 163, & ſeqq. | 


had 
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to purſue her deſign; and whilſt ſhe was 
ſures at Paris to compaſs her ends, her friends in Eng- 


a marriage between Edward her ſon and Phil 
daughter, as if it had been in her power to di 


| preſsly forbidding him to enter into any 
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had not entirely relied on the ſigcerity of his intentions, 


he ſhould never have ſent his fon into France, and de- 
fired him to be mindful of his word, and ſend him back 
with all ſpeed. He wrote in much the ſame manner to 
the queen and prince: but his letters anſwered no other 
purpoſe, than that of making Iſabella more determined 


taking mea- 


land aſſiſted her. The heads of her party were Henry 
of Lancaſter, brother of him that had been beheaded at 


Pontefract, and the biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford. 


They found it no hard matter to form a ſtrong party 
againſt the king, conſidering the temper the late cruel 
executions had put the Engliſh lords in. | 
In 1326, Charles the Fair having promiſed the queen 
his ſiſter ſome ſuccours, as the French hiſtorians are 
forced to own; he was unwilling it ſhould appear he had 
any hand in her plots; ſo that it became neceſſary that 


Iſabella ſhould look for a protector who would openly 


eſpouſe her intereſts. To that end, ſhe pitched upon 
the carl of Hainault, from whom ſhe believed ſhe ſhould 
be able to procure ſome troops, in order to ſtrengthen 
her party upon her arrival in England. But as ſhe could 
not expect to gain that prince on her ſide, without 
making it turn to his advantage, ſhe concluded with him 
pa his 
poſe of 
_— young prince. Several pieces Ara the Collection of 
Public Acts plainly make appear, this marriage was 
in hand whit ir — was at Pariss We find there 

others, 42 of king Edward to his ſon, ex- 


marriage en- 
gagement without previouſly acquainting him with the 
eircumſtances of the contract. In the mean time the 


king of France permitted Ifabella to continue at Paris, 
and read without any- emotion, and without ſending any 
anſwer, the letters Edward wrote him, 


iding him 
with breach of faich. © The information Edward had re- 
ceived' from the'biſhop of Exeter, the frivolous excuſes 


made uſe of by the queen to defer her return, and the 


commmance of king Charles on that account, greatly 
vexed him. He plainly faw, ſome plot was contriving 
againſt him at Paris, h he could not tell what it 


was; but he was very ſenſible, he had reaſon to dread 


the conſequences, as long as the prince his ſon was in 
— af kenendes © Moſt of the hiſtorians affirm, 
that the co which the mother and ſon ſhewed for 
his orders, carried him at length to baniſh them the 
realm; but a letter which he ſent the pope on that ſub- 


ject, manifeſtly ſhows that it was only a falſe rumour 


d in France with a view to} 

n the letter Edward told the pope, © That ſuch a 
thought never came into his head: that the tender age 
of his ſon freed him from all imputation of difobedience, 
which the queen alone was le with, and that 
he had too great an affection for both, to treat them fo 
inhumanly.”” © After having in vain tried all the ways 
he could deviſe to "oblige to return to England, 
he turned his whole fury againſt the ambaſſadors who 


had aſſiſted the queen in che negotiation of the fatal 


-treaty, and was reſolved to make them reſponſible for 


the iſſue; and in a ſhort time afterwards he declared 


War againft France. Hereupon Charles openly eſpouſed 
Mis fiſter's cauſe. - 7 © | 
# 4,4 Iſal Ua | 
days at Abbeville, whence” ſhe advanced to Valen- | 


having left the court of France paſſed ſome 


ciennes. Upon her arrival, ſhe ratified the. treaty con- 
cluded between her and the earl of Hainault, and con- 


trated her ſon Edward to the princeſs Philippa. . A 
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Or Dort, in Holland, one of the United 


N They pretended that their ſole aim was to free the chureh 
and ſtate from the oppreſfions they were liable to by the mal- 
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few days after they ſet out for Dordrecia 6, wich ; 
embarked. the 
niſhed her with; they were in number about 


contents of the 
friends had ſormed in England. She landed on the 


himſelf with writi 


juſtify the queen's ſtay. 


is ſeated on a ſmall iſland, about ten miles S. E. of Rotterdam. 


ſhe 
ainault fur 
ſand, and were all in readineſs at that place, on 
2 . 1 Fiber 


port them. John de Hainaui, 


troops which the earl of H 


brother of the earl, commanded them; and the een, 
as a ſingular favour, gave him leave to ſtile bine her 
knight. The: queen, however, did not rely ſo much 


upon the forces the brought with her as upon the di. 


Kagliſh, and the numerous party her 


22d. of September, at Orwell, in Suffolk, where lhe 
was joined by Henry of Lancaſter; and ſeveral other 
lords f. At the ſame time; the enemies of the De. 
ſpencers were very buſy in lævying troops to come to her 
aſſiſtance, and her army ſoon became ſo numerous, that 
ſhe ftruck terror into thoſe whoſe inclination would have 
led them to ſerve the king. That unfortunate prince, 
who had received timely notice that a plot was contrived 
againſt him at Paris, had miſpent his time as uſual, by 
taking ſuch remedies as wert of little ſervice: toward; 
curing the evils which hong 'over his head. Inſtead of 
railing an army, and fitting out a fleet, which might 
have quaſhed the deſigns of his enemies, he contented 
to the pope and king of France. 
Upon the arrival of the foreign troops he was deſerted 
by all the world, and conſequently unable to make head 
againſt his enemies. In vain; did he publiſh a procla- 
mation, commanding his ſubjects. to endeavour to ex- 
tirpate the foreigners, and ſet the price of one thouſand 
pounds upon the head of Mortimer; no one attempted 
to obey. him. In this extremity he , reſalyed to retire 
into the weſt with the two Deſpencers, the earl of 
Arundel, chancellor Baldock, Simon de Reading, and 
a few other adherents of the favourites. 

The queen's army was daily encreaſed by the troops 
which were brought her from all parts, and ſhe pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto in her own, as well as in the names of 
Edward her ſon and the earl of Kent, wherein they ſet 
forth their reaſons for taking arms. This manifeſto was 
publiſhed at Wallingford, October the -1 5th, - whilſt the 
queen was marching in purſuit of the king. < © 

Edward was not able to withſtand his enemies, All 
his endeavours to raiſe troops. proved fruitleſs ; nobody 
was willing to expoſe himſelf to the queen's reſentment, 
or hazard his life and fortune for the ſake-of an unhappy 
prince, who was looked upon as irrecoverably loſt. 
In this extremity, he deſigned to retire into Ireland, 
after having left Deſpencer the father in Briſtol. He 
fancied the ſiege of that place would employ the queen 
{o long that he ſhould have time to take ſome meaſures. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, he went on board a ſmall 
veſſel and ſet fail for Ireland. But by contrary winds 
he was driven back on the coaſts of Wales, where 
he was forced to land and lie concealed in the abbey of 


_ Neath, till the wind ſhould fayour his paſſage, or till he 


could form ſome other deſign. Whilſt the wretched 
king was ſeeking a place of fafety in his own kingdom, 
the queen over-ran the counties with a wonderful rapi- 
dity. Every one being eager to furniſh her army with 
neceſſaries. At ſhe advanced to Briſtol, where 
Deſpencer made but a faint reſiſtance. The city hav- 
ing ſurrendered after a ſew days fiege, the old gentic- 
man, aged fourſcore and ten years, was immediately 
hung up in his armour, without any formality. 

In the mean time, the city of London following the 
example of the reſt of the kingdom, declared for thc 
=. In vain did Sta biſhop of Exeter, whom 
king had left guardian of the city, endeavour. © 
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adminiſtration: of che king and tyranny of the Deſpencers 
They added; that theſe unworthy tavourites and their ache. 


T Partic Edward earl of Kent, the king's brother; rents ought'to be looked upon as enemies to the ſtate, ſince by 
Aymerick de Valence, earl of Pembroke; the earl of Lei- J their pernicious counſel, and abuſe” of the royal — 
Sitter, with the biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln, Ely, and } they deprived ſome of their lives, others ef their eſtates 2" 
r | A | hberty, without-any regard to the Jaws of the land, or the 
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privileges of 'the people. ''See Aa Publica, v. p. 236- 
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and ſet at li- 
ncers had con- 
ich time ſhe. was informed of the king's. em- 


1 
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Ireland. As he had not committ 
ment to any perſon, the lords who 
gde queen, made uſe_of thas princes! 20 mils 

J nt - e kingdom, prince 7 
2 os fin the adminiſtration. This done, 
vanced to Glouceſter, where the gates 


pl 


was detached thither in queſt of him. 


unhappy king's retreat. He had with him only De- 
ſpencer, chancellor Baldock, Simon de Reading, and 
a few domeſtics, as abovementioned, every one elſe 
having deſerted him in his ee The abbey of 
Neath not being a r to keep priſoners in, 
Henry of 1 — to Monmouth-caſtle 
ll farther orders. As tage the = dee — 
teligence that the king her huſband er princi 
enemies were in her power, ſhe ſummoned à council 
to determine on the ſteps neceſſary to be taken at this 
junfture z when it was reſolved that the-biſhop of Here- 
ford ſhould be ſent to demand the great ſeal of the king, 
as well ro hinder him from ufing it againſt the queen, as 
to be able to call a parliament, without which 2— 
could be done but what would want the p of I 
axhority. He delivered it without any ſeeming reluc- 
tance, though it deprived him of the exerciſe of the 
royal authority, giving at the ſame time the queen, and 
the prince his ſon power to uſe it as they ſhould judge 
even in matters of mere grace and favour. This 


king's name. Before the meeting of the parliament, ſhe 
ordered the earl of Arundel f to be beheaded at Here- 
ford, where ſhe intended to facrifice the others to her 
vetgeance. She fet out for that city, ordering the pri- 
ſoners to be drawn in a moſt ignominions manner, that 
3 7 be expoſed all the way to the inſults and 
curſes of the peop 


le. Upon her arrival, ſhe cauſed De- 
encer and Simon de Reading to be brought to their 
tnak, the firſt of whom was hanged on a gibbet fifty 
feet high, and the other ten feet lower. Chancellor 
being in holy orders, 2 proceed 


the biſhop of Hereford, who carried him to London. 
Upon their entrance into the city, the populace fell upon 
him, and after they had terribly abuſed him, threw him 
W 
The favourites and miniſters having thus received 


reward of their pride and cruelty, the queen came to | 


London, which ſhe entered in triumph, amidſt the ac- 
ckrations of the people, who called her their deliverer, 
and expreſſed their thankfulneſs for the pretended ſervice 
he had done the ſtate. The parliament being met in 


depoſition 


of the king, ſo that the unfortunate king had 
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He was a great benefaftor to Oxford, founded and en- 
dowed Exeter ollege, and built Hart-Hall. 
t Edmund Fitz-A 


12 
8 
Þ 
Bhs 


— ee did, being ſhortly 


on? ne Brahma Gr great 
| well to order the pay- | 
ment bf her debts, as to. call a parliament in the captive 


cc behold without extreme grief, the averſion, my peo- | 
Jawary, 1327, the firſt thing that was debated was the | 


lan, deſcended frem a daughter of the 


name of Edward III. Then the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury preached a ſermori on thefe words, © The voice of 
< the people, the voite of God,” wherein he endea- 
voured to vindicate what the parliament had done, and 
exhorted the to pray to the King of kings for 
the welfare of their new ſovereigh. | 
Upon the news of this rigotous ſentence the queen 
ſeemed extremely diſturbed, even to the ſhedding of 
tears. But her outward grief only demonſtrate to 
thoſe about her, how capable ſhe was of managing the 
art of diſſimulation with dexterity. The prince her ſon, 
whoſe youth made him leis ſuſpicious, was perliaps the 
only perſon affected with her counterfeit tears. Carried 
away by his generons temper, he ſoleninly declared he 
would not accept the crown during the king his father's 
life, without his expreſs conſent. This declaration con- 
founded in fome ſort the meaſures of the pathament: 
They were afraid Edward the father would petſiſt in 
keeping the title of king, though ſtripped of all his au- 
thority. In this perplexity, it was deemed neceſſary to 
oblige him to reſign the crown to the prince his ſon. 
Purſuant to this reſolution the biſhops of Lincoln and 
_ Hereford were ſent to. prepare him for it. Then the 
parliament nominated twelve commiſſioners, - namely; 
| 88 * earls. 5 barons, — abbots, and 
two j „to whom was ruſſel as ſpe- 
cial proxy for the people, 0 4 1 8. him wh — 
people of England were no longer bound by their oath 
af allegiance to him, and to receive his reſignation. In- 
ſtead of giving him ſome conſolation; the biſhops of 
Lincoln and Hereford inſulted over his misfortunes, and 
endeavoured to make him believe that he was depoſed 
for his own good, and with a view to eaſe him o ita 
weight of the government, that he might live more 
happily than he had hitherto done; They told him, 
that his non-comphance would be a great prejudice to 
his family, fince, in cafe he refuſed to reſign the crown 
to his ſon, the nation was determined to elect a king 
who was no relation to the royal family. He n 
they left him alone, that he might conſider what anſwer 
he ſhould return to the commiffioners who were coming 
to receive his reſignation in form. | 


Upon the arrival of the ies, the unfortunate ki 
Pig. wot; n= a 9 looks ck | 
demonſtrated his perturbation of mind. As he was al- 

ready acquainted with the occafion of their _— the 
* ſight of that formidable power which had juſt deſpoiled 
him of royalty, made ſuch an impreflion upon him, that 
he fell into a ſwoon, from whence he was with great 
difficulty recovered. After his recovery, the deputies 
informed him upon what account they were ſent, and 
repreſented: to him the ill conſequences which might at- | 
tend his refuſal. Then the unhappy prince, in a mourn- 
ful condition, which could not be ſeen without exciting 

on even in his enemies, made anſwer : © I rea- 
ec dily ſubmit to all that is required of me with ſo much 
et the greater reſignation, as I acknowledge my fins 
« were the ſole cauſe of my misfortunes. But I cannot 


— * 


cc ple have entertained _ me: and if my ſorrows 


ce can admit of any comfort, it is from the conſidera- 
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oy of the Albini, earls of Arundel, He was greatly de- 
ſpiſed by Mortimer. OED . | 
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which I am much obliged to them.” Having ended Gueldres. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
** tion of the regard my ſubjefts ſhew for my ſon, for J Eleanor the ſecond, was wife to Reginald, duke g 


was no precedent to go by. 
- © the parliament and of the whole Engliſh nation pro- 
4 N Nr EO ON 
** rity, that I revoke and retract the ics, the moſt popular in that age, devotion 

* did you, and from this time forward do and exercifing both in the moſt popula af 
of royal power, and proteſt never more cnterprizes, the defence of the Holy Land, they had 
as my king.” After theſe words the rapid advances in credit and authority, and had 


The order of Knights Templars had ariſen dur 
the firſt fervour of the Cruſades ; and uniting the tas 


Sir Thomas Blount; broke his ſtaff, and declared that acquired, from the piety of the faithful, ample poſſeſ. 
all the king's officers were diſ from his ſervice. | ſions in country of Europe, eſpecially in France 
Thus ended the reign of Edward II. in the forty-third Their joined to the courſe of time, had, 
year of his age, after having laſted nineteen years, fix } by the ſeverity of theſe virtues; and 
months, and hfteen days. the m 2 great meaſure, loft that pula 

This prince, ſays Rapin, had a very narrow genius, || rity firſt rouzed them to honour and diſtinction. 
which permitted him not to diſcern what was for his ad- perience, with the fatigues and 
vantage, from what was hurtful to him. He followed I dangers of 


F 
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. to the caſt, thxy 
to enjoy, in eaſe, their opulent revenues in 
and being all men of birth, educated, accord. 
cuſtom of that age, without any tincture of 
y ſcorned the ignoble occupations of a mo- 
» and paſſed their time wholly in the faſhionable 
amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleaſures of 
the table. Their rival order, that of St. John of Jeru- 
falem, whoſe poverty had as yet preſerved them from 
like 5 fall diſtinguiſhed themſclves by their 
againſt the infidels, and ſucceeded to all the 
„ which was loſt by the luxury of the Tem- 
pars. But though theſe reaſons had weakened the 
foundations. of this order, once ſo celebrated and revered, 
the immediate cauſe of their deſtruction proceeded from 
rites, and choſe rather to forfeit the affections of his | the cruel and vindictive ſpirit of Philip the Fair, who, 
people, than deny himſelf the ſatisſaction of heaping be- having entertained a private diſguſt againſt ſome cmi- 
nefits on thoſe he loved. His weakneſs and incapacity nent Templars, determined to gratify at once his aviduy 
drew on him the contempt of his ſubjefts ; a contempt and revenge, by involving the whole order in an undil- 
which was ſoon changed into hatred, when they ſaw he | Unguiſhed ruin. On no better information than that of 
ſacrificed all to his paſſions. He had the ill luck to | two knights, condemned by their ſuperiors to perpetual 
have a beautiful and amorous wife, who giving way to f impriſfoament for their vices and profligacy, he ordered, 
an infamous paſſion, completed his ruin; it may be, for | on one day, all the Templars in France to be committed 
fear he ſhould be beforehand with her. Moſt certainly | © priſon, and imputed to them ſuch enormous and ab- 
he was treated too ſeverely by his ſubjects, whoſe inſo- | furd crimes, as are ſufficient of themſelves to deſtroy al 
lence was increaſed in proportion to their ſovereign's | the credit of the accuſation. Beſides, they being uni- 

charged with murder, robbery, and vices 4 
that there was not a ſingle perſon who was willing to very idea of which human nature recoils and ſhud- 
draw his ſword in his defence. I ſhall not take upon || ders; every it was pretended, whom they received 
me, continues the ſame excellent hiſtorian, to determine their order, was obliged to renounce his Saviour, to 
with re- upon the croſs, and to join ta this impiety, the ſu- 
peritition of worſhipping a gilded head, which was ſe- 
cretly kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles. They 
alſo initiated, it was ſaid, every candidate by ſuch infa- 


his humour, without troubling himſelf about the conſe- 
quences, and without being able to remedy the musfor 
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| upon any precedent, 

ſeeing this is the. firſt mſtance in the Engliſh hiftory, of 

a king's being depoſed by his ſubjects, at leaſt ſince the 
conqueſt, Edward II. is taxed with having been given 
to drink ; ſoine ſpeak of his fondneſs for Gaveſton, fo 
as to make believe it was very criminal. Others on the 
contrary, commend him for his continency. And in- 
deed, we do not find he had any miſtreſſes or baſtards, 


like ſome of his predeceſſors. He founded Onel Col- procur 
lege and St. Mary-Hall in Oxford“, and built a mo- ies, acknowledged whatever was 
for friars on his eſtate at Langley. ; of them: confeſſions were impured to 


others : and Philip, as if their guilt were now certain, 
ters. The eldeſt of his ſons was Edward III. his to a confiſcation of all their treaſures. But 
ceſſor. The youngeſt called John, and firnamed of | no fooner were the Templars relieved from their tor- 
Eltham, the place of his birth, died in the flower of his tures, than, preferring the moſt cruel execution to a liie 
age, at Perth, without iſſue. Joanna the eldeſt daugh- | with infamy, they diſavowed their confeſſions, exclaimed 
ter, married to David Bruce, king of Scotland. | againſt the forgeries, juſtified the innocence of their or- 


—wwwl 


By Iſabella of France he had two ſons, and two day 
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The honour of founding Oriel College is attributed to ſent St. Mary-Hall was a time the parionage houſe to the 

dward II. though he did little more than a licence to rector of St. Mary's; 6 was church being appropriated by 

dam de Brom, his almoner, in 1324, to and endow a Edward IL to the college founded by de Brom, the houſe came 

_ - College to be called St. Mary's-Houſe. To this fociety ki alſo in their poſſeſſion, and was ſoon after allotted for the re- 

dward II. in the firſt of his reign, gave a tenement fidence of ſtudents. Camd. Add. to Oxfordſhire. 

Le Otiele, en which ground 1 Oriel College. The pre- | | | 
| ; , 
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dcr, and appealed to all che gallant actions performed by and Mortimer, whoſe intereſt it was to make the whole 
wem in ancient or later times, as 2 full apology for their | nation accomplices of their violent proceedings, affected 
ndut. - The tyrant, enraged at this diſappointment, | upon that occaſion; to cauſe a coronation-medal to be - - 
king hi d in honour to proceed | firuck, importing the univerſal conſent of the people to | 
of them, whom he | the preſent revolution. On one ſide was the young king | 
periſh by the puniſh- | crowned, laying his ſcepter on a heap of hearts, with ; 
numbers expired after | this motto, POPULO DAT JUKA VOLENTI.” | 
in other parts of the kingdom: and when | On the reverſe, a hand held forth, as it were faving a | 
of theſe unhappy victims, | crown falling from on high, with theſe words, « NUN 
the laſt their innocence; had made deep | RAPIT SED RECIPITf.” Edward was only in 
the ſpectators, he endeavoured to over- | his fifteenth year, yet he had a mature judgement, and 


mt 


f 


conftancy of the Templars by new inhumani- | a penetration very uncommon to youth of that age; but 
1 2 grand-maſter of the pw John de Molay, in compliance to the laws of * land, the king muſt 
and another great officer, brother to the ſovereign of | have governors, and the ſtate regents. - The parliament, 
Dauphiny, were conducted to a ſcaffold, erected before theretore, choſe twelve from among the biſhops, earls, 
the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, a full pardon was and barons, of whom Henry of Lancaſter was declared 
offered them on the one hand; the fire, deſtined for the preſident; The queen oppoſed not this nomination, 


der ion, was ſhewn to them on the other: theſe but ſeized the government, .and ſuffered none but her 
eallant nobles ſtill perſiſted in the proteſtations of their | own creatures to have any ſhare in it. Roger Mortimer, 
dun innocence, and that of their order; and were in- Who had as great an influence over her as Deſpencer the 
{andy hurried into the flames by the executioner. In lon had over the late king, executed the office of prime 
all this Barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who was the | miniſter, and managed the affairs of the kingdom ac- 
creature of Philip; and then reſided in France, fully | cording to his own will and pleaſure. As the parlia- 
concurred ; and without examining a witneſs, or making | ment was now devoted to the queen's intereſt, ſhe pro- 
any iry into the truth of facts, he ſummarily, by the cured the grant of a dowry, for the payment of which 
Wade of his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the whole or- two thirds of the revenues of the crown would hardly 
der. The Templars all over Europe were thrown into ſuffice. At the fame time a hundred marks a month 
fon ; their conduct underwent à ſtrict ſcrutiny; the | were aſſigned for the maintenance of the depoſed king; 
of their enemies ſtill purſued and oppreſſed them; | a ſum more than enough for the expences that unfortu- 
where, except in France, were the ſmalleſt | nate prince was at, who was treated in his confinement 
waces of their guilt pretended: to be found. England, || atter a very unbecoming and ſcandalous manner. 
fys Hume, ſent an ample teſtimony of their piety and | The oppoſite party being now at the head of the af- 
morals ; but as the order wss now annihilated, the fairs of the realm, thoſe who had been ſufferers whilſt 
knights were diſtributed into ſeveral convents, and their the Deſpencers were in power, were encouraged to pe- 
were, by command of the pope, transferred tition to be reſtored to their eſtates and honours. Their 
tothe order of St. John, now the Knights of Malta. petitions met with a favourable reception; and the par- 


= liament reverſed all the ſentences paſſed in the foregoing 
reign, as well againſt the late earl of Lancaſter and his 
GAT. vt adherents, as againſt thoſe that had abetted the deſigns of 


; the queen. In order to give the queen's parliament a 
EDWARD III. SNAMED os WINDSOR. tolerable degree of luſtre, they cauſed the young king 
earneſtly to ſollicit the court of Rome for the canoniza- 
N the depoſition of Edward II. and the acceſſion | tion of the earl of Lancaſter, who had been beheaded at 
of his ſon Edward, the Engliſh expected to reap | Pontefract. They made him aſſert in his letter to the 
abundance of happineſs and tranquillity. If they were | pope, that the miracles which were wrought at his tomb, 
freed from the troubles which had diſturbed the late | were a clear evidence that what had been inflicted on 
reign, it was only to fall into a no leſs incommodious || him as a puniſhment, was indeed a real martyrdom. In 
fate. The government of a weak and imprudent king, | ſhort, all the proceedings of the queen and parliament 
vas not more dangerous than that of a minor under the | tended ſolely to juſtify what had been done with regard 
direction of a mother of ſtrong paſſions, and of a young | to the late king. 
miniſter, more - preſumptuous and leſs The peace England hoped to enjoy under the new 
able to manage than the Deſpencers : ſo that the people | king, was diſturbed by an incurſion the Scots made on 
foon found that they had not gained much by the change. | the borders. Robert their king, though in an ill ſtate of 
Edward's minority, however, was of no long continu- | health, and of a great age, believed he ought not to let 
ance ; and as ſoon as he had taken the reins of govern- | the nonage of the king of England paſs without taking 
ment into his own hands, he converted the misfortunes | ſome advantage of it; and therefore put the earl of Mur- 
of the late reign into bleſſings, and the injuries received | ray and Sir James Dauglas at the head of twenty thou- 
from France and Scotland into glory and triumphs. A | ſand men, and ordered them to ravage the borders of 
remarkable inſtance, which plainly makes appear, that | England. On this occaſion Edward took the opinion 
the profperous condition of a ſtate nds leſs on its of the council, which being conformable to his own 
.omn ſtrength, than on the prudence of him that fits at | wiſhes, an army of ſixty thouſand men was drawn toge- 
the helm. _ ther, including the troops which Joha de Hainault had 
As ſoon as the commiſſioners ſent to Kenelworth were | brought into England. The whole army advanced as 
returned with Edward II's reſignation, on the 20th of | far as York, where Edward was going to head them, 
January, 1327, the prince his ſon was proclaimed anew, | when a ſudden quarrel aroſe between the Engliſh and the 
under the name of Edward III. and crowned a few days | Hainaulters, wherein a great deal of blood was ſpilt. As 
ater by the archbiſhop of Canterbury f. The queen | the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, juſtice could not be 
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According to Rapin, Edward ſuffered himſelf to be pre- | was crowned at Weſtminſter, by Walter, archbiſhop of Can- 
vailed upon, from the proſpect of getting their eſtates, which | terbury.. Speed, p. 566. | 
were very conſiderable; and to effect his purpoſe he held a 1 This is Joſhua Barnes's account in his life of Edward III. 
national ſynod at London, wherein they were condemned. | who tells us, he ſaw one of theſe medals at a friend's chambers 
They were, however, continues he, not treated fo rigorouſly | in Gray's-Inn. But biſhop Nicholſon thinks they were very 
= in France; they were 2 about in the monaſte - widely miſtaken that firſt aſcribed theſe medals to that prince. 
ries to do with annuities allowed out of the re- For (as he ſays) there is nothing in the legend that looks that 
venues of their order. way, and the inſcribed fancies are too bright for thoſe times, 

+ On Candlemas-Day he received the ordet of knighthood ke favour of a much more polite age. Hit Lib. Part 111. 
by the hands of the carl of Lancaſter, and on the ſame day p. 250. Fol. 3 „ 
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ie foreigners, without diſpleaſing the army. So 
| was forced to make a longer ſtay at York 
at firſt deſigned, in order to compote this dif- 
they took. the field. This delay gave the 
ime to paſs the Tyne between Carliſle and New- 
to ravage the country on this ſide the river. 

had four thouſand men at arms. The reſt of the 
mounted on little ſwift horſes, that they 
| make incurſions and retreat. 
news of this haſtened the king's departure; and 
though he did not know where the enemies were, he 
| in of them, guided only by the fire 
ſtill burning on the road. 
This ſpeed, however, was not ſufficient to overtake 
the king was not able to get up with them, 
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made it believed, that the Scots had not yet repaſſed the 
Tyne; fo that it was reſolved, that the army ſhould 
march beyond the river, and wait their return, This 


ſooner paſſed the Tyne, than 
n, 


not fa 
ciency of forage to ſabGRt for the army. During the 
time which was ſpent in marches and counter-marches, 
Edward, having never had certain intelligence concern- 
W enemy, was extremely uneaſy. As he was at 
a which way to take, he ordered it to be pro- 
claimed. in the army, that whoeyer ſhould bring him 
certain news of the Scots, he ſhould be made a knight, 
and have a penſion of a hundred pounds ſterling. The 
hopes of ſo good a reward ſet ſo many people at work, 
that it was not long before he had information of the 
where they were encamped. It was, however, 
not without ſome diſorder that he heard the enemies, 
which he was ſo 
leagues off. He marched immediately towards 
» In hopes of giving them battle the ſame day; 
ong enjoy the ſatisfaction that proſpect 
The Scotch generals, who were not -ig- 
norant of his ch, had encamped over aggi 


: 
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approa ä 
Stanhope-Park, on a hill at the foot of which flowed 
the river Were, ſhallow indeed, but full of rocks, 


which rendered its 


very difficult, How de- 
firous ſoever Ed 


might be to. fight them, he was 
ſenſible, to his great ſorrow, that he could not attack 
without hazarding the loſs of his whole army. 
As Edward judged of their courage by his own, he 
ſent them word, that © if they would come over the 
river to him, he would retire at a convenient diftance 
give them time to oo and opportunity to take 
ground : ſhould thi roper, or elſe on the 
terms 8 come 5 to them.” The 
Scotch generals returned in anſwer: © That the Eng- 
Iſh army being three. times ſtronger than theirs, it 


7 | 
would be great raſhneſs to accept the propoſal ; that 
they were bent 


keeping their 


be for his advantage to 


nver at ſome other * 


the river higher up. | 
their motion followed them, the Were 
having found them in that man- 
ner, he i he Bree: oth e had done before; 
to which they returned a ſimilar anſwer, + r 


diſtance from the two camps, with only 
horſe; and with this little troop, he ſtole into the 
Engliſh camp, p. 
be gave a terrible alarm. In all probability, his de- 


” 4 


council of war; when ſome confuſed advices | 


erly in queſt of, were not above 


in the breaſts of the Engliſh, who are naturally of a 


Kenelworth, to Berkley- 


dward hav- 


etrating ta ta the royal tent, where 


| be 
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um 


their 
days, the Scots decamped in the night, * 
marches, which prevented the Engliſh from . 
them, retired into their own country. Edward is 


to his own country 
„ Whilſt the y 


ſome things, which ſhe defired he migh 


riſoned king ardently wiſhed to ſee them both, and 
— aſked the reaſon why they were ſo unkind 
as to deny him that comfort, he could never obtain the 


favour. In the mean time the, ngorous uſage that un- 


fortunate prince met with, to excite compaſſion 
generous temper. Henry of Lancaſter himſelf, who 
had the cuſtody of him, relented daily to ſuch a degree 
that he gave him ſome ſmall hopes of recovering his 
liberty. Another motive, beſides that of generoſity, 
influenced the earl: that was, the irregular conduct of 

great credit of Mortimer, whoſe 


qualified them for them 


for the unfortunate | 


priſon. In the journey, they made him ſuffer a thou- 
ſand indignitics, even to the cau hay 

in the open field with cold water taken from a ſtinking 
dirch. What firmnefs ſoever he had ſhown hitherto, 
he could, not on this occaſion help lamenting his mil- 
fortunes, and, diſcovering how much he was affected 
wick it. Amidſt the laints and reproaches which 


| comp 
he unered againſt thoſe who uſed him thus ally 
| he told them, chat in fpite of them, he would be 


ſhaved wich hot water. And. at the ſame time he ſhed 
a torrent of tears. His enemies were-in hopes, 


vexation and fatigue' he was made to endure, would 


with 


barbarotis zeal by theſe mercileſs guards; who 
practice to that end the moſt cruel as well as the 
means, yet the goodneſs. of his conſtitution 
ir defigns. . Theſe wretches finding that 
their cruelties had not ſo ſpeedy an effect, ſent for 
Feſh inſtructionss which they were quickly ſent. They 
received preciſe orders to put that prince to death, 
who, overwhelmed as he was with miſery, cauſed con- 
rinual\ fears in the authors of his calamity. * It is ſaid 
Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, one of the queen's 
miniſters, ſent with theſe orders a Latin letter, wherein 


with 4 


fame time to murder Edward, and exhorted them to 
refrain from ſuch. a crime... And indeed, the words 
which are attributed to him, are capable of both theſe 
ſenſes; according to the different pointings *. © Theſe 
orders were no- ſooner arrived, but the two keepers, 
well knowing their buſineſs, entered Edward's room to 
put them in 3 yo being then in r 
2 pillow n his face; to prevent his bei 
volt hr e os mt et —— 
they thruſt a horn pipe up his body, through which they 
ran a red-hot iron, and burnt his bowels. In this hor- 
rible manner did that miſerable prince expire; amidſt 
ſuch violent pains, that in ſpite of the precaution of his 
murderers, his cries were heard at a diſtance. To 
conceal this execrable deed, the two executioners ſent 
for ſome of the inhabitants of Briſtol and Glouceſter, 
who, examining the body, and finding no ſigns of vio- 
lence, gave their opinion that he died a natural death. 
Their account, which was carefully atteſted by witneſſes, 
was immediately diſperſed over the whole kingdom; that 
every body might have notice of it f. His body was 
buried without any funeral pomp, in the abbey church 
at Glouceſter ; where, by order of the king his ſon, a 
ſtately monument was erected, but no inſcription was 
thereon. So far were his murderers from re- 


they were forced to fly beyond ſea, to avoid that puniſh- 
ment which was juſtly due to ſo atrocious a crime. The 
perſons that had employed them, affected to cauſe 
dibgent ſearch to be made after them, that they might 
palliate the part they had in the crime. Three years 
after, Gurney was ſeized at Burgos, and by order of the 
king of Caſtile carried to Bayonne, whence Edward 
commanded him to be brought over to England. But 
by ſome ſecret praftices, which no hiſtorian has fully 
cleared up, his head was ſtruck off at ſea, on board the 
veſſel. Maltravers ſpent his days in exile, in ſome part 
of Germany whither he had retired. But divine ven- 
geance ſtopped not at the puniſhment of theſe two vil- 
bins; the queen, Mortimer, and their accomplices, felt 
likewiſe its effects. 5 
The year 1328, opened with the marriage of Ed- 


ing been previouſly concluded by the queen his mother 
at Valenciennes, as before- mentioned. The ſolemnity 
was performed at York, where the king came in his re- 
turn from his campaign. Shortly after the new queen 
was crowned with the uſual ceremonies ; after which, 


to conſult them about two very momentous affairs : the 
firſt related to the regency of France, which he laid 


ä 


* 


* Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum eft. 
um occidere nolite, timere bonum eft. 8447 
+ See Rapin, book 1x. | 
The Scots called her in deriſion, Joan Make-Peace. 
Among theſe deeds was the famous act called Ragman's 
R — by John Baliol, and all the barons of Scotland, 
werein were contained the rights of the crown of England. 
Particularly one of great value, called the Black- Croſs of 
| By this treaty alſo, no Engliſhman was permitted 
to hold lands in 8 unleſs he would live there. 
** The reaſons alledged by them were, 1. To oblige the 
| 88 to refund into the public treaſury, the revenue 
had cauſed to be aſſigned her, far exceeding the uſual 
 Gowry of the queens. 2. To put a ſtop to the exactions and 
- Acroachments of thoſe who governed in the king's name. 
No. XXIII. | 


by a ſhameful! equivocation, he. adviſed them at the 


ceiving for their parricide the reward they expected, that 


ward III. with Philippa of Hainault; his marriage hav- 


a Edward, thou 


ſovereignty 


Edward called a parliament at Northampton, in order 


claitri & after the death of Charles the Fair; his uncle! 
who died in the beginning of this year ; and the ſecon 
was the peace with Scotland, propoſed by king Robert. 


Queen Habella and Mortimer, who held the reins of the 


government, being of opinion that a war was againſt 
their intereſts, were deſirous of peace, as well as the 
king of Scotland. The queen-mother and Mortimer in 
behalf of the Engliſh, and Douglas in the name of the 
king of Scotland, were the managers of this affait. A. 
peace was quickly made and confirmed by the marriage 
of David, prince of Scotland, with Joanna 7, ſiſter of 
gh they were both children. 
liſh were not well ſatisfied with this peace, becauſe 
Iſabella and Mortimer gave up to the king of Scotland 


ſuch advantages as he could not. have expected, even 


after the gaining of many battles. By their advice; 
Edward quitted all his pretenſions to Scotland, both with 
regard to the ſovereigtity. and the propriety; At the 
lame time he reſtored to Robert all the deeds & and in- 
ſtruments which might prove the ſovereignty of the 
kings of England over that kingdom. This was fol- 
lowed by the reſtitution of the crown, ſcepter, and jewels I, 
which Edward I. had carried off from Edinburgh, and, 
in ſhort, ver thing which might be an evidence of the 
of England over Scotland. In purſuance of 
the treaty, the nuptials of Joanna, ſiſter. of the king; 
were ſolemnized at Berwick. Shortly after, Mortimer, 
as a reward for the pretended ſervice he had lately done 
his maſter, was made earl of March in full parliament: 
John of Eltham; brother of the king; was created earl 
of Cornwall, and James Butler, earl of Ormond. + 
Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome. other lords; were 
much diſſatisfied at the conduct of the queen-mother 
and Mortimer, who had uſurped. all authority, contrary 
to the intent of the parliament, who had nominated twelve 
barons to manage the public affairs; ſo that they did 
not appear in this parliament. The tragical death of 
Edward II. and che late treaty with Scotland, furniſhing 
them with a plauſible pretence to complain, they be 
to kold private conferences, and form plans to redreſs 
what was amiſs in the government. As it was difficult 
to keep ſecret a confederacy wherein they deſigned to 
engage a great many perſons, the queen and Mortimer 
had ſoon notice of it. The earl of Lancaſter they con- 
ſidered as author of the plot, and head of the malecon- 
tents, and therefore they reſolved to facrifice him to 
their ſafety. Shortly after the. queen, together with the 
earl of March, ſtirred up the king againſt him. As 
ſoon as Lancaſter knew of their deſign, he prepared for 


his defence, and formed an affociation, which was en- 


tered into by Edmund, earl of Kent, and Thomas, ear} 
of Norfolk, the king's uncles; the lord Beaumont, 
judge Truſſel, and ſome other lords, who unanimouſly 
reſolved to ſtand __ their defence in caſe they were 
attacked. At the ſame time they publiſhed a manifeſto 
containing the motives of their taking arms **. ,Here- 
upon the young king, at the inſtigation of the queen- 
mother and Mortimer, reſolved to compel by force of 
arms to return to their duty, thoſe perſons whom he al- 
ready deemed rebels. He even began to prepare to 
put his deſign in execution; and, without doubt, this 
affair would have been attended with fatal conſequences, 
if Simon de Mepham, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


1 — 
_ 
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g. To bring to condign puniſtiment the betrayers of their coun- | 


at in the late war with Scotland, 4. To make inquiry by 
at means the ordinance of parliament eſtabliſhing twelve 
barons to govern the ſtate, during the king's minority, had 
not been put in execution. 5. To cauſe ſtrict inquiſition to 
be made concerning the 'death of Edward the king's father, 
after he had, by private orders, been taken out of the cuſtod 


of thoſe whom the parliament had intruſted him with. 6. To 


bring thoſe to an account who had ſeized the treaſure of the 
late king. 7. To cauſe the public to be informed by whoſe 
advice the king, during his minority, had quitted all his pre- 
tenſions to Scotland, and given up all the records which might 
prove them. 8. Laſtly, To call thoſe to at account who had 
adviſed the king to marry the princeſs his fiſter to David Bruce, 
the morral enemy to the Englith nation, 

| 2X .. had 


The Eng- 
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enough to carry things 


| further on their gr 


It is not without reaſon, 


their monarchy. This prince being 


about him, who, feigning 


Sir Ingram Barenger brought 
Leg 
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had not zealouſly interpoſed to effect an accommoda- 
tion. The archbiſhop artfully gave the queen to under- 
ſtand, that the ifeſto of the malecontents was fo 
plauſible, and the grievances complained of ſuch, that it 
was to be feared the whole nation would fide with them. 
The queen readily apprehending what the archbiſhop 
told her but a part, and believing it would be full as 
dangerous for her as for the malecontents, if ſhe at- 
tempted to bring matters to the laſt puſh, ſhe was pre- 
— accommodate the affair, the 1 
ing alſo willing. As their party was not yet ng 
to the point they deſired, their 
intent in publiſhing the manifeſto, was only to convince 
the queen how great a riſque ſhe would run-in going 
about to cruſh them. So that, without inſiſting any 
ievances, they were contented with a 
ex which the archbiſhop d them, for certain 
„ and the baniſhment of Beaumont, T ruſſel, and 

the murderer of the lord Holland, who were excepted 


in the pardon. On this occaſion the earl of March pre- 


tended to be a friend to the princes; but he harboured 
in his breaſt a lively reſentment againſt them, to which 
the earl of Kent afterwards fell a {acrifice. . 
The following year died Robert, the brave king of 
Scotland, who freed that country from the dominion of 
the Engliſn, and ſettled his own family on the throne. 
that the Scots rank him 
their moſt illuſtrious kings 
on his death-bed, 
recommended three things eſpecially, to thoſe to whom 
he had committed the regency, during the' minority of 
David his ſon, who was but eight years old. The firſt 


was, never to hazard a battle in the kingdom; the ſe- 


cond, to make no long truces with the Engliſh, in caſe 
the two nations ſhould come to a rupture ; the third, to 
have always an eye upon what was doing in England, 
that they might not be ſurprized unawares. . + 
Ihe earl of March was now raiſed to ſuch a degree of 
power, that he acted more like a ſovereign than a mi- 
niſter. He diſpoſed of all the offices, as well as of the 
public revenues; with authority and arrogance. The 
linary credit of this earl at court, rouzed the jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh, who were not altered ſince the de- 
poſing of Edward II. and who had no greater eſteem 
for this new favourite, than they formerly had for Ga- 
veſton and Deſpencer. Among thoſe who diſcovered 
their minds the moſt freely on this head, Edmund, earl 
of Kent, the king's uncle, was the principal. This 
prince, as well as Edward II. his brother, had no great 
genius for public affairs, buthe was naturally honeſt and 
generous. The diſorderly behaviour of Iſabella, the 
arrogance of the favourite, the ſudden death of the king, 
and the ill management in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
at opened his eyes; and he ſpoke rather freely 
reſpecting the miſman t of the affairs of the ſtate: 
he even joined with Henry of Lancaſter. This was ſuf- 
ficient to induce Iſabella and the earl of March to haſten 
his ruin, in the dread they were in of being themſelves 
prevented. To that end, they laid for him a 
ſnare, which one would think could hardly have drawn 


him aſide. As the earl's conduct afforded them no handle 


againſt him, there was a neceſſity, in order to have an 
opportunity to deſtroy him, to make him render himſelf 
criminal, that his ruin might be thought the leſs ſtrange. 
With this view, his two adverſaries placed ſome people 
to be his friends, hinted to ham, 
that Edward II. his brother was ſtill ahve, and that they 
had oy out he was dead, only to prevent the troubles 
his friends might excite. They added, that he was 
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him among 
, as he was the reſtorer of 


confeſſed that ſeveral lords, and particularly 


bord 
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the liberty to ſce him, but ts domeſtics who 
up with him. This pretended ſecret was backed with 
divers circumſtances, and confirmed by the teſtimo 

of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, among whom were — 
biſnops that were deceived as well as Edmund, or helped 
to deceive him. He- had himſelf been [preſent at the 
funeral of the king his brother; but what he had now 
heard, joined to a like report which was began to be 
ſpread at court by the artitice of his enemies, and to his 
deſire that the thing might be true, eaſily cauſed him to 
believe; that he might have been impoſed upon by 
counterfeit obſequies. In this belief he reſolved to try 
all poſſible means to free the pretended priſoner from 
his confinement. He was, however, in ſuſpence with 
regard to the oath he had taken to the king his nephew; 
but he was quickly caſed of that ſcruple. It is faid, that 


were ſhy 


having been ordered to go to the pope to demand the 


canonization of the late carl of Leiceſter, he took this 
opportunity to conſult John XXII. about that affair. It 
1s added, but with what degree of verity we cannot pre- 
tend to ſay, that the pope not only approved of his pro- 
ject, but charged him to put it in execution, under pain 
of excommunication. As ſoon as Edmund found him. 
ſelf backed by ſuch authority, all his ſcruples vaniſhed. 
So that, without any. further deliberation, he ſet out 
from Avignon, bent uſing all his endeavours to 
free the king his brother, whom he imagined to be ſti 
in priſon. His belief, however, being founded only up- 
on report, the certainty whereof had not been fully made 
appear, cauſed him to ſend a certain monk, his conli- 
dent, to Corfe and know the truth. The contrivers of 
the plot had not omitted to cauſe it to be whiſpered 
about in the near the caſtle, that Edward was 
ſtill a priſoner there, So that the monk found the in- 
habitants of the nei hood of opinion he was alive. 
Theſe falſe rumours having prepoſſeſſed the mind of the 
monk, he feigned ſome bulineſs with the governor of 
Corfe, and aſked him, whether there was really any 
foundation for what was reported of Edward. The go- 
vernor, who had received inſtructions how to behave, 
returned him fuch an anſwer as confirmed him in his 
opinion. It is even faid, that he ſhewed him, bur at a 
little diſtance, a perſon ſitting at table, who was ſerved 
with a great deal of reſpect, and by that means entirely 
convinced him, that he had not been impoſed upon. 
Edmund being confirmed in his belief. by the monk's 
report, came himſelf to Corfe, and without ſhowing the 
teaſt doubt, demanded to be conducted to his brother's 
apartment. The treacherous governor pretending to 
be ſurprized at his knowing the ſecret, did not deny but 
that Edward was in the ; but told him that he had 
politive orders to ſuffer no to ſee him. Thus con- 
feſſion made Edmund redouble his inſtances, but finding 
the governor was inflexible, he gave him a letter for the 
priſoner, wherein he aſſured him, that he would do his 
utmoſt to gain him his liberty. This letter was inſtantly 
carried to the queen, who ſhewing it to the king her ſon, 
magnified the danger he was in from the practices of his 
uncle. Hereupon ſhe obtained the king's leave to ſe- 
cure the prince's perſon, who was far from ſuſpecting 


that his mother had herſelf contrived this plot. As ſoon 


as the king had given his conſent to what was propoſed 
to him, meaſures were taken to apprehend Edmund at 
Wincheſter, where the parliament was aſſembied. His 
impeachment being brought before the peers, his own 
letter was produced, which he tould not 2 ” 

e arch- 
biſhop of York and biſhop of London, were concerned 
in the or at leaſt had adviſed him to haſten the 


execution of it *, Uponthis confeſſion, which 3 
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Zouche, deſiring he would affiſt in his reſtoration. 
Likewiſe, that Sir Robert Taunton came to him from the 
archbiſhop of York, to him, by aſſuring him, that 
he had in readineſs five thouſand men to carry on the work. 
Alſo, that Sir Fulk Fitz- Warren told him, it would be the 


| greateſt honour that ever could happen to him, no be, 


queen his m and the earl of March, that no perſon 
could come near him, to ſue for the pardon of a pri 
ſo nearly related to him. It is even affirmed, he 


to do his office, At! 
of the marſhalſea, bribed with money, undertook 
Thus died that prince in the 28th year of 
his age; he left two ſons who died young, and. two 
daughters, the youngeſt of whom was the greateſt beauty 
of her time, Her ſecond huſband was the famous prince 
of Wales her couſin, eldeſt fon of Edward III. Such 
is the account given by Rapin, who alſo ſays, and that 
with truth, that Edmund was the only proſecuted 
for the imaginary crime for which he ſuffered death; 
though according to the depoſitions, ſeveral others ought 
to have undergone the fame puniſhment. But the con- 
trivers of the plot wanted no other ſacrifice; beſides, 
they took care not to examine matters too ſtriftly, for 
ſear of giving occaſion to diſcover what it was their in- 
tereſt to conceal. It is even very probable, that ſeveral 
of thoſe whom Edmund had im were betrayers, 
employed by his enemies to hurl him down the precipice. 
The treaty made at Paris by the mediation of Iſabella 
had not fully ended all the differences between Edward II. 
and Charles the Fair; the queen not thinking it would 
be for her intereſt to diſc 


all the articles which were 
included in theſe diſputes. On the other hand, ki 


Charles, who was in pofleſſion of Agenois, did not thin 

proper to urge, himſelf, any further diſcuſſion of matters. 
Accordingly the ſentence paſſed at Paris, in the buſineſs 
of St. Sardos, which condemned the Gaſcon lords to 
bauſhment, and decreed the demoliſhing of their caſ- 
tles, was ſtill in force: but the treaty which the queen 
had concluded, ed entire Edward's pretenſions, 
and left him free to proſecute his right in the court of 


peers. The reſignation of Guienne had occaſioned freſh 


difficulties ; Edward 1 mu Charles, in 
receiving the homage rince his nephew, had 
obliged | himſelf to reſtore A province, which 
the king of France denied. Edward III. was no ſooner 
on the throne, than by advice of his parliament, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to France, to make up all matters between 
the two crowns ; and ſhortly after a new treaty F was 
concluded. By the laſt article the treaty was to be ra- 
ufied by Edward before Eaſter, which was 
obſerved. This affair was hardly over, when a new 
lubje& of diſpute engaged the two kin in a war, 
which cauſed torrents of blood to be ſpilt, and 
France in the end to the brink of deſtruction. This 
vas the death of Charles the Fair, which ha 
February 1, 1328. This prince dying without iſſue- 
male, and having leſt Joanna his queen big with child, 
there aroſe a diſpute concerning the regency of the king- 
dom, till the queen ſhould be brought to-bed. Edward 
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een More- 
over, that Sir Ingram Barenger came to him again from Sir 
letting him know he ſhould have his help. And 
that Henry lord Beaumont, and Sir Thomas Roſſelyn at Paris, 
him thereto, ſaying, were ready to come into 
England to his aid. Laſtly, that the faid Sir came to 
him another time at Arundel, into his bed-chamber, and 
* him of the biſhop of London's help.“ T. Walſing. 
110. | 
* According to Knighton, it was one of the priſoners, who 
e SY 
+ The articles of this treaty were: 


IJ. That both fides ſhould reſtore what they had conquered 
during the war. , 


II. That Edward ſhould pay the king of France fifty thou- 
and pounds fterling, 2 charges he had been at on 
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laid claim to it, as nephew, and the neareſt relation to 
the deceaſed king; but Philip, ſon of Charles of Valois, 
and couſin-german of the ſaid king, maintained; that he 
had an inconteſtable right to the regency: He founded 
his claim 2 the Salic-law, which, in his opinion, 
barred the females and their deſcei. dants from the ſuc- 
9 to the . whence he inferred, that neither 

ey any right to the regency, to the prejudice of 
the male line. This — was decided n favour 
of Philip by the peers of France, who adjudged him the 
regency till the queen was delivered. It was partly on 
this occaſion, ſays Rapin, that Edward called the par- 
liament at Northampton, on account of the peace with 
Scotland ; he laid before them the reaſons he had to 
claim the regency of the kingdom of France, the injury 
he pretended was done him in giving the preference to 
— of Valois, and the. diſadvantageous inference 
which might be drawn from his excluſion; with reſpect 
to the crown of France, in caſe the child the queen was 
big with, ſhould not live, or ſhould be a daughter. 
Hiſtorians do' not poſitively ſay, what the patliament's 
opinion was in this nice affair ; but as the members were 
at the devotion of the queen-mother and the earl of 
March, it is very likely they were no more ſcrupulous 
with reſpect to the affairs of France, than they had been 
with regard to thoſe of Scotland. There were much 
more plauſible reaſons to diſſuade Edward from making 
war with France : but Edward could not be perſuaded 
to give up his claim to a right which he thought law- 
fully belonged to him. Nevertheleſs, as he was till a 
minor, he perceived that he ſhould not be able effectu- 
ally to oppoſe the advice of the queen his mother, his 
council, and the parliament ; but if he tacitly dropped 
his pretenſions to a regency which was about to expire, 
he was far from doing the ſame thing with regard to the 
crown itſelf, in caſe he int in queltivn was not decided 
by the birth of a princeF. In April, Joanna was 
brought to-bed of a princeſs, whoſe birth would from 
that moment have occaſioned a bloody war, if Edward 
had been in a condition to aſſert his pretenſions. He 
however, demanded the crown of France by his ambaſ- 
ſadors ; but Philip having cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
by virtue of the judgement which had given him the 
regency, the Engliſh ambaſſadors were. not paid atten- 
tion to. Edward not being in a condition to puſh this 
affair to the utmoſt, thought proper to let it lie dormant 
till a more favourable opportunity ſhould offer. Several 
pieces in the Collection of Public Acts make appear, 
that this was his intention, and that his filence argued 
nothing leſs than the deſign to wave his right. 


We ſee 
there, that immediately after the coronation of Philip of 


Valois, he began to take meaſures in order to war againſt 
him 


In April, 1329, Philip de Valois cauſed Edward to 
be ſummoned to appear and do homage in perſon. In 


the temper Edward then was, he would have been glad 


if he could have excuſed himſelf from paying homage to 
a prince whom he conſidered as an uſurper of his right. 
But the queen and Mortimer repreſented to him, that 
he would infallibly loſe all he held in France, if he un- 
adviſrdly diſcovered his pretenſions to that kingdom, 
before he was in readineſs to ſupport them. Theſe re- 
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occaſion of the rupture. 
III. That a general pardon ſhould be granted by both 


ES, 
NIV. That the king of France ſhould pardon the felony of 
the Gaſcon lords, as to life and limbs, on condition they ſub- 
mitted to baniſhment. 
V. That Edward ſhould undertake to rebuild their caſtles. 
VI. That this treaty ſhould be of no effect, if it was not 
ratified by the king of England before Eaſter.” | 
t This appears from ſeveral letters which he wrote to ſome 
lords of Guienne, dated the 28th of March, about a month 
before queen Joanna's delivery. On the ſuppoſition that ſhe 
ſhould be brought to-bed of a daughter, he acquainted the 
lords, that his intent was to uſe all poſſible means to reco- 
ver the right and inheritance of the queen his mother. 
See the Collection of Public Acts, vol. IV. p. 344, & ſeqq. 
I monitrances 
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monſtrances would perhaps have had little weight with 
him, if for his ſatisfaction they had not bethought them- 
ſelves of an expedient, unbecoming indeed the ſincerity 
kings ought to profeſs, but which his youth and paſſion 
permitted him not to examine ton nicely. 
geſted to him, that by proteſting beforehand againſt the 
homage, it-would be no detriment to his claim. Pur- 
ſuant to this advice, he made in the preſence. of his 
- Council the following proteſtation : That by the ho- 
* mage he was going to pay, his intention was not to 
* prejtidice his juſt right to the crown of France, ſup- 
e poſing he ſhould _ it by his letters-patent, and 
* that it was purely the fear of loſing his dominions in 
% France, which obliged him to it *.” This declara- 
tion was ſigned by the king and council; but it was not 
communicated. to Philip's envoy. They only gave him 
this general anſwer, © "That the king would perform, as 
* foon as poſſible, what he owed the crown of France.” 
Notwithſtanding Edward's: unwillingneſs to do the 
homage, he was determined to it, through fear of diſco- 
vering by his refuſal, a deſign which it was not proper 
as yet to make known. To make himſelf amends in 
ſome meaſure, for the mortifying ſtep which he was 
forced to take, he ordered a great number of lords to 
attend him, and with a very ſplendid equipage, and a 
retinue of a thouſand horſe, he advanced to Amiens, 
where Philip waited for him. On the day appointed 
for doing his homage, he appeared before the king of 
France, cloathed in a ſcarlet robe ſeeded with gold leo- 
pards, with his crown on his head, his ſword by his 
ſide, and his gold ſpurs on. The king of France re- 
ceived him fitting on his throne, with his crown on his 
head, his ſcepter in his hand, having on a robe of blue 
velvet, full of lower-de-luces. .By him were the kings 
of Navarre and Majorca, all the peers and principal 
lords of France, whom he had expreſsly deſired to be 
witneſſes of - this authentic homage. Before Edward's 
arrival Philip had pretended that this ſhould be a full 
homage +, as in effect it ought to have been. But in 
the conferences held on this account, before the cere- 
mony, the affair had been otherwiſe ſettled. Edward 
having proteſted that he was not perfectly informed of 
the quality of the homage, had offered to do it in gene- 
ral terms; but having given his word and honour, that 
if, upon conſulting his records, he found that the ho- 
mage ought to be full, he would give letters- patents of 


it under his great ſeal. Upon that condition, Philip | 


conſented to receive the homage in general terms. 
Edward, however, was in no hurry to ſend the promiſed 

declaration reſpecting the homage, and endeavoured to 
gain time, by propoſing in 1330, a double marriage of 
his brother and ſiſter with the ſon and daughter of Philip. 
He even kept at London almoſt a year, on divers pre- 
tences, ambaſſadors who had been ſent to preſs him to 
perform his promiſe. During that time Edward was 
very importunate in his turn with the king of France, to 
make up their differences about Guienne, as had been 
agreed at their late interview. This delay made Philip 
ſend him word, that he requeſted an immediate anſwer. 
He alſo diſpatched into Guienne the earl of Alengon, 
his brother, who took and demoliſhed the caſtle of 
Raintes, and plundered that of Burg. Theſe hoſtilities, 
which Edward did not expect, produced a new treaty 
between the two monarchs, Edward poſitively engaged 


to ſend the declaration of homage, to pay the fifty thou- 


ſand pounds n were owing to France, and 
ſixty thouſand Pariſian livres for the aſſignment made to 
him by the king his father of Guienne. Moreover he 
promiſed, that the caſtles ſhould be demoliſhed belong- 
ing to the Gaſcon lords condemned in the reign of 
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ener Edward. ad Papam. in Benedict. Tom VI. Poſt 
Eprſtol. Secret. gos in Bibltoth. Vatican. Ord. Vital. Ra 
. Full or liege homage was done bareheaded and ſword 


| 1 Beſides Sir William de Montacute, arenas earl, of 
Saliſbury, there were with the king Sir Humphrey de Bohun, 


and Sir William his brother, Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir Wil- 
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treaty, he ſent. the king of France letters-patents under 
his great ſeal, to confirm and ſpecity the homage he had 
done at Amiens. He expreſsly declared, that the ho. 
mage was to be deemed full, and that the homage which 
he himſelf, or his ſueceſſors, dukes of Guienne and earl; 
of Ponthieu, ſhould pay hereafter, ſhould be done in 
the ſame manner, and with the ſame formalities which 
the king of France had expected from him. Aſter he 
had ſent this authentic declaration, he took a journey to 
France, where he ſaw Philip, and obtained an abate. 
ment of thirty thouſand livres Tournois, for the dam 
done to Burg and Xaintes, and an abſolute pardon for 
the condemned Gaſcon lords. But in our relating the 
affairs of Edward with France, which by the bye make 
up the principal part of this reign, we muſt not neglect 
v inform our readers of ſuch circumſtances as are worthy 
of note. | | | 
_ Shortly after Edward's return from Amiens, he 

to be ſuſpicious of the queen his mother's conduct. A 
ſoon as it was perceived at court that the ki grew 
weary of being under the guardianſhip of his mother and 
the favourite, their enemies failed not to endeavour to 
make him jealous of them. Thoſe to whom he applied 
caufed him to obſerve, that the earl of March affected 
to outſhine his ſovereign, by a magnificence far too 
ſplendid ſor any ſubject. That he diſpoſed of all the 
great offices of he kingdom to his creatures: that he 
was abſolute maſter of the deſtiny of the Engliſh, pulling 
down ſome, and raiſing others, according as they ap- 
peared for or againſt his intereſts ; that it was by his 
private orders that Edward II. was murdered : that the 
earl of Kent had loſt his life by his ſecret practices: 
finally, that it was e the queen and her miniſter 
had formed the deſign of ſecuring in their hands the royal 
authority, by keeping him always a minor. And the 
report of the queen's being with child by Mortimer, was 
induſtriouſly- circulated all over the kingdom. Theſe 
informations entirely convinced the king of what he had 
only ſuſpected before; he called to mind the ſudden 
death of the king his father, the -beheading of the earl 
of Kent his uncle, the diſhonourable peace they had 
made him conclude with Scotland, the extravagant 
dowry of the queen his mother, the credit, riches, and 
pride of the earl of March, and abhorring the wicked- 
neſs of thoſe who had made the public good a pretence 
to gratify their paſſions, he reſolved to bring them to 
condign puniſhment. To accompliſh his deſign, he 
waited till the parliament was to meet at Nottingham. 


The court being come to that town, queen Iſabella and 


the earl of March lodged in the caſtle, with a guard of 
one hundred and eighty knights, whilſt the king, with a 
ſmall retinue, took up his lodging in the town. Not- 
wi ing theſe precautions, which ſeemed to argue 
that the queen and the favourite were not without their 
uneaſineſs, Edward, who had gained the governor, en- 
tered the caſtle through a ſubterraneous pailage, and 
came into his mother's apartment, being accompanied 
with Montacute and ſome other officers, all bent to loſe 
their lives in his ſervice. There was pe — 
upon their appearing, and two knights of the gva 

—_ killed, who . 4 leſs reſpect for the king than 
their e ee offered to reſiſt. The earl of March 
was apprehended; and notwithſtanding the queen's cries 
and intreaties to ſpare the -gallant Mortimer, he was 
carried out the ſame way the king came in, and con- 
ducted under a ſtrong guard to the Tower of London © 

Hereupon the king - diſſolved the parliament, 

called another by proclamation. As the late parliament 
had not regarded ſo much the public good as the in- 
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liam de Clinton, Sir John Nevil, of Hornby, Sir Wilham 
Eland, &c. The l undergro is ANl called Mor- 
timer's Hole. The two knights that were killed were, Si 
Hugh de Turplington, fteward of the king's houſhold ; 
Sir Richard 
cording to Dugdale and Barnes, Sir John, 


onmouth, according to the Fœdera, but ac 


tereſts 
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ner 


had ever 


tereſts of che queen and the earl of March, the king 
complained in his proclamation of the members, and 
took occaſion to exhort the K to chuſe repreſenta- 
tives who ſhould have the of the ſtate more at 
heart. The parliament met at London, when the ma- 
jority of the members were overjoyed to ſee the king- 
Jom freed from the tyranny of the earl of March; they 
had no other views but to reform what was amils in the 
vernment, and to puniſh the favourite according to 
i demerit ; the common fate of favourites and miniſters 
who abuſe their power wherewith they are entruſted. 
Edward, in his ſpeech to the parliament, complained in 
eral terms of the queen and Mortimer. After which, 
he declared that, with the conſent of his ſubjects, he de- 
to hold himſelf the reins of the government, 
though he was not yet arrived at the age preſcnbed by 
the AW. The parliament conſented to it, all the mem- 
bers being equally ready to ſecond his deſigns. The 
en was ordered to be taken into cuſtody, and con- 
Jafted to the caſtle of Riſing in Norfolk, which was 
accordingly done, leſt by her plots and intrigues ſhe 
ſhould raiſe new diſturbances. It is certain ſhe lived 
twenty-eight years in her confinement, where the king 
her ſon paid her one or two vilits every year, more out 
of decency than affection. 

Edward next, in 1331, ſeized the exorbitant dowry of 
the queen his mother, and reduced it to a penſion of a 
hundred pounds a year. The earl of March was treated 
with the utmoſt rigour; his impeachment, which was 
brought before the parliament, contained divers articles, 
of which the chief were theſe : that he had ſeized the 
government of the kingdom without authority, and con- 
trary to the expreſs regulation of the parliament: that 
he had placed about the king's perſon, people that were 

dies upon all his actions, that he might not be able to 
himſelf from the ſubjection he was kept in: that he 
had procured the death of Edward II. by his expreſs 
orders : that he had contrived a treacherous plot to take 
away the life of the late earl of Kent, the king's uncle : 
that he had appropriated to his own uſe the thirty thou- 
ſand marks paid by the king of Scotland: laftly, that he 
lived in a too familiar manner with the queen-mother. 
For all theſe crimes, which they affirmed were notorious 
to the world, and for the proof whereof they did not 
youchſafe fo much as to hear the evidences,” he was con- 
demned to die. His ſentence, which was, that he ſhould 
be hanged for a traitor on the common gallows at Ty- 
burn, was executed without ſhewing him rhe leaſt 
your“. We may juſt obſerve, that the earl of March 
was condemned without being ſuffered to ſpeak in his 
defence, juſt as he himſelf had ſerved the Deſpencers; 
but this proved an advantage to his family. Roger, his 
2 obtained aſterwards an act which reverſed this 
entence, as given contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of 


le realm. His deſcendants by the female line ſome 


years afterwards aſcended the throne of England. 

Thus Edward began to wipe off the blemiſhes which 
had ſullied his minority, and by holding the reins of go- 
vernment, gave happy preſages of the glory and proſ- 
perity of the future part of his reign. Thus year alfo 
the young monarch was bleſſed with a ſon, whom he 
called Edward; this child became afterwards the moſt 
lluſtrious and the moſt accompliſhed prince England 


er produced. © | 
Edward having taken upon himſelf the adminiſtration , 


of affairs, the 2 became anxious reſpecting the fu 
ture courſe of the young prince. His courage, his abi- 


lies, and his active ſpirit, made them believe he would 
not, like the on ** father, chuſe a life of indolence 


and idleneſs. The kings of France and Scotland too 
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of March left four ſons, of whom Edmund his 
in the flower of his age, and left his ſon Roger, 
; reſtored to his grandfather's eſtates and honours. 
carl had alſo ſeven daughters, Katherine, wife of Thomas 
de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick; Joan, married to James 
lord Audley; Agnes, to Lawrence de Haſtings, earl of Pem- 
No. XXIII. f | a 
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The earl 
ddeſt died 
was 
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ſtop them; his aim being 
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were e ually concerned to obſerve his firſt proceedings. 
Though the king of Scotland was his brother-in-law, it 
was well known in thoſe days as well as now, that the 
bond of affinity is not always a ſufficient bar to the am- 
bition of princes. And Edward, who had in view the 
conqueſt both of France and of Scotland, knew it was 
impoſſible for him to 4 Means in two ſuch conſider- 
able undertakings. He fore took the reſolution to 
begin with the latter, that he might, after he had ſubdued 
that Kingdom, attack the former, with the united fotces 
of the two nations which divided Great-Britain. | 

Notwithſtanding the peace which had been concluded 
two years before with Robert Bruce, by the queen and 
Mortimer, Edward thought he had a ſufficient reaſon to 
break through it, and to authorize his attempt upon 
Scotland. To compaſs his ends, he made uſe of Ed. | 
ward Baliol, ſon of that John Baliol whom Edward I. 
had placed on the throne of Scotland, and had afterwards 
depoſed as a puniſhment for his pretended rebellion, as his 
inſtrument. It was now thirty-eight years ſince his father 
was dethroned ; after ſo long an interval, the ſon, who 
ſince the death of his father led an obſcure life in France, 
little expected to ſee the king of England preſs him to 
aſſert his right to the crown of Scotland. This, how- 
ever, was what Edward cauſed to be infinuated to him 
by lord Beaumont, who ſince his baniſhment ſojourned 
in France. Beaumont repreſented to him, that he had 
a fair opportunity to mount the throne of Scotland, 
uſurped by the Bruces : that David's minority afforded 
him a juncture which would not eaſily occur again: and 
that the king of England was inclined to ſecond his en- - 
deavours. Baliol lent a ready ear to fo pleaſing a pro- 
poſal; and to be certain how far he might rely upon the 
king, came into England, where he kept himſelf con- 
cealed. During that time, he treated with Edward, by 
the mediation of Beaumont, about the terms on which 
he was to engage in this buſineſs. | 
Ihe two parties ſoon came to an agreement; Baliol 
thought he could not purchaſe at too dear a rate a crown 
to which he would never have dared to aſpire, withour 
being backed with a powerful aſſiſtance. On the other 
ſide Edward, who minded his own more than the con- 
cerns of Baliol, and intended to reap all the benefit of 
this enterprize, made no ſcruple to promiſe ſtill more 
than Baliol durſt have hoped fe. The articles of their 
agreement were no ſooner ſettled, but the Engliſh no- 


bles were privately given to underſtand, that in ſerving 


Baliol they would do what was agreeable to the king. 
There needed no more to engage 1n his party thoſe who, 
having received the grants of lands in Scotland from 
Edward I. had afterwards loſt them by the revolutions 
which happened in that kingdom. Beſides theſe ſuc- 
cours, Baliol might alſo depend in Scotland itſelf, upon 
the aſſiſtance of the old friends of his family, who found 
it their intereſt to ſupport him. And indeed, the placing 
this prince on the throne was the only way to get at the 
offices and poſts they were excluded from after Robert 
Bruce took poſſeſſion of the throne. Whilſt Baliol was 
getting ready, Edward, by diſſimulation, made it appear, 
that he wiſhed to obſerve the peace with Scotland, and 
therefore iflued ſeveral orders, which were not well exe- 
cuted. He alſopubliſheda proclamation againſt ſuch as had 
engaged in the ſervice of Baliol ; but this was not done 
till they were juſt ſetting out, and till it was too late to 
| to make the public be- 
lieve that he had no hand in the undertaking, though in 
effect he was the author of it. 

Baliol, as ſoon as he was in readineſs, embarked with 
his little army, in 1332, conſiſting but of two thouſand 
five hundred men, and landed at Kinghorn, near Perth, 
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broke ; Margaret, to Thomas, ſon and heir of Maurice lord 
Berkley; Maude, to John, ſon and heir of John de Charle- 
ton, lord Powis ; Blanche, to Peter de Grandiſon; and Beatrix, 
firſt to Edward, fon and heir to Thomas of Brotherton, earl 
marſhal, ſon of Edward II. and afterwards-to Sir Thomas de 
Brooſe. Dugdale. 7 © und 9900 | 
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ey had nothing to truſt to but their 
ried on ſo privately but the Scots had ſome intelligence 
were his men landed, when he heard 
Alexander Seaton was coming to give him battle at 
eee. 
the iſh, they no hopes o 
öry. Accordingly having expected the 
enemies with a noble re ſolution, oy 
uncommon bravery, that the Sco 
much fi 
I The carl bf F ife, who was cloſe 
with an army ſtill more numerous, wan 
met with no better ſucceſs. After th 
two victories, Baliol having advanced farther into the 
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four battles in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, threw the Scots 
1 utmoſt conſternation, and Baliol had time to 


it, he haſtily quitted the ſiege, though his army 
zor in : ſuch terror had their former 
"U Bake puke 6 numbers of lords 

pon B ucceſs, great numbers o 
gentlemen - Ante 


the ruin of Scotland, Edward it ſo, 
ſeveral prĩvate perſons fitted out a fleet in their on 
ve chace to that which the Scots had put to 

ich was their laſt ſhiſt. The loſs of this 
which was deſtroyed by the Engliſh, quite con- 
i king David; the earl of Fife, 
chief, ſubmitted to the conqueror, 

followed by many others. Baliol 
cauſed hamſelf to be crowned ; and the ceremony 
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ings of Scotland. The new king was no 
on the throne, than he did homage to 
1 - of Scotland, in the ſame man- 
done it to Edward I. that is, with 
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ner as his father 
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penſation for the 
the town and caſtle of Berwick, which were ſtill in the 
hands of king David. He likewiſe requeſted Joanna, | 
ſiſter of Edward, in marriage, if the 
Whilft Bakol was taken up in puſhing his conqueſts 
in Scotland, Edward had called a parliament in order to 
a ſubfidy. His pretence was certain troubles in 
to 


demand . 
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ior, was ſhamefully, 


at Scone, the uſual place of the inaugu- 


is father had been deprived by Robert Bruce. 


yiclded up to the king of England, as a com- - 
; Zara 2 received from him, 


ds ter at R 


de of ſo dangerous a 
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were in arms; 

tion was deferred till a future opportunity. 

In 1333, Edward, finding by the rapidity of Baka; 
conqueſts, his project ſucceed according to his deſires, 
immediately threw off the maſk, and began, upon fi. 
volous pretences, to complain that the Scots had vio 
lated the. treaty of peace. The regent king David had 
left in Scotland, ſpared neither excuſes, nor intreaties, 
nor ſubmiſſions to divert the impending ſtorm; but al 
was in vain. Edward, who had formed the 
taking Berwick, ſoon laid ſiege to the town; he carried 


8. 


it on ſo briſkly, that he ſoon obliged the governor to 


K whereby he engaged to ſurrender the 
place, if it was not relieved by a certain day. During 


that time, the regent, ſecing Berwick could not be ſave 
bis mel. 


without exerting levied an army, and waz 


e advancing to give the Enghſh battle: but 
ward, who received notice of it, and expected his 
coming at Halydon-Hill, waited for him, where a 
battle was which ended in the entire rout of the 


and ſ 
in 1334, and went in queſt of Baliol, who expected to 
be attacked. I hep came. e ee 
him, and reduced him to the neceſſity of eſcaping on 2 
horſe without a ſaddle to Carliſle, from whence he ſent 
his protector word of the misfortunes which had befallen 
him. At the ſame time Edward had ſummoned a par- 
liament, to whom he had communicated the deſign 
which he ſaid he had formed of going to the Holy Land 
with the king of France, and ſeveral, other Chriſtian 
princes. , But the news.of the revolution which hap- 
pened in Scotland made him alter his pretended project. 
As ſoon as he had obtained the aid of money which he 
demanded, he marched to that kingdom at the 
head of a numerous army, and penetrated without op- 
ſition to the northern counties, whilſt the Scotch army 
in ſuch a manner that it was not poſſible 
; fo that for want of having an enemy to 
deal with, he left Scotland and returned into 
He had hardly reached the borders, when Dunbar, who 


not be at too great a 


. 


oxburgh. | 
In the ſpring following he attacked Scotland by ſea 


and land, advancing as far as the northern ocean; but 
he reaped no great benefit fapm this incurſion, there 


being no keeping the north parts of Scotland without 2 
ing army always upon the ſpot, ſuperior to that of 
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Scots. A party of the Scottiſh forces too priſoner 
8 the ert his brother, who 
ſerved in Edward's army. his laſt advantage, how- 
ever, proved fatal to them, as it was the occaſion of 
their loſing the earl of Murray, regent of the kingdom “. 
In the mean time the pope and the king of France 
endeavoured to diyert Edward from the war with Scot- 
land, by preſſing him to perform his engagement of 
carrying his arms into. Paleſtine. Edward perceiving 


after his departure, to cut off all farther ſollicita- 
by telling the ambaſſadors of Philip, that by God's 
grace, he was in a condition to make war againſt the 
dels, without their maſter's aid, as ſoon as he had 
Eniſhed the conquelt of Scotland. This anſwer having 
convinced the Scots. that he was determined not to put 
an end to the war till he was abſolute maſter of the king- 
dom, the greater part of them voluntarily ſubmitted, 
plainly perceiving, it was not poſſible for them to hold 
out much longer. 


ſided with Edward, in order to revenge ſome affronts he 
had received from his countrymen, had no ſooner the 


Kidrummy. Dunbar, and Douglas, who commanded 
the Scotch forces, marched to its relief; and though 
their army was not near ſo numerous, they defeated and 
few the earl of Athol, the iſh commander, and 
relieved the town. This ſucceſs having inſpired the 


parts under the conduct of theſe two generals, who made 
2 very conſiderable progreſs | | 


Edward, upon the news of this freſh revolt, marched 


2 fourth time into the heart of Scotland, in 1336, and 
ravaged the counties that had declared againſt him. In 
returning, he burnt the town of Aberdeen, and ſome 
other places of leſs note ; and having left a ſmall arm 
with Baliol, he went back to his dominions, where af- 
firs of greater. moment called him. This was Edward's 
lit expedition into Scotland. It was time for that un- 
happy kingdom to enjoy ſome reſpite ; ſince Edward I. 
had begun to attack the Scots, there had been fo much 
Scotch blood fpilt, that one cannot but be amazed that 
after fo many loſſes, the people of that country ſhould 
ſill be able to contend for their liberty. 5 

Edward next turned his thoughts towards the reduc- 
tion of France, intending to wreſt the crown from Philip 
de Valois. We have already mentioned his claim to 
that kingdom, from which he was excluded by virtue of 
the Salic law. He affirmed, that the Salic law, in ex- 
duding femgles from the ſucceſſion to the crown, did 
not exclude their male-ifſue, from whence he inferred 
that the neareſt male relation ought to ſucceed. The 


planly make appear, that although Edward had ſeemed 
o acquieſce in the judgement given againſt him in 
France, he had in his head ſome great deſign, and that 
it was againſt France. | 
In 1337, Edward, the better to facilitate his deſigns, 

in his intereſts the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
the duke of Brabant, the carls of Gueldres and Hainault 


veral other German princes. He omitted not even the 


— 
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loners their liberty, having carried his civilities a little too far, 


tune to be taken by a party of the garriſon of Roxburgh. Thi 
be ee the le 3 rr ſtained, 
a 


+ This man, undertaking to be patron to the | 
bad al lags aL — He never walked —— 


io this James. 1 
8 rents 


earl's rents and profits ; he baniſhed all the lords whom be 
kupefted to be the carl's friends; and in every town he had 


92 dg. was to place David on the throne of Scot- 


The new general, who, though a Scotchman, had 


command of the Engliſh army, but he laid ſiege to 


Collection of Public Acts contains ſeveral pieces which 


his brother-in-law, the archbiſhop of Cologne, and ſe- | 


This earl, who was ſo generous as to give his two pri- 
in waiting upon himſelf to the frontiers, had the misfor- 


book 1x. good general and a very able regent. See-Rapin, 


without ſoxty or ei yeomen at his heels, who 
the 
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ivate ſuccours of divers lords of Germany, Flanders, 
olland, Brabant, and Gaſcoigne, who were to furmſh 


The credit of that burgher was ſo great in Flinders, that 
he had made the principal cities revolt againſt the earl . 
This prince was even reduced to the neceflity ing 
for refuge into France, whilſt P who had 
to reſtore-him, ſhould be able to accompliſh hi 
miſe. Edward, taking the advantage of this juncture, 
offered his protection to the Flemings, who 

rrelte by Pld 1 
opp y Philip. The 
deſign, and granted him large ſubſidies to carry it on: 
ſo that he raiſed one of the fineſt armies that had ever 
been levied in England. Whilſt all his allies were get- 


troops, Guy, brother of the carl of Flanders, who had 
poſted himſelf in the Iſle of Cadſant, was defeated and 
made priſoner. This ſucceſsful beginning of the Eng- 
Iiſh arms broke the meaſures of the earl of Flanders to 
ſuch a degree, that the cities, which till then had ſtood 


by him, declared againſt him. 
Scots with freſh courage, they came together from all 


In May, Edward ſummoned a parkament to meet at 
9 „ 

woollen trade, that article bein importance 
to the kingdom. In this parliament 13 
Edward, his eldeſt ſon, duke of Cornwall: he was the 
firſt in England that bore the title of duke 4. 

The king being now in a condition to begin the war, 
wrote to the pope and cardinals, with a view to juſtify - 
_ en inſt France. He complai that 
after the death of Charles the Fair, his uncle, the crown 
was devalved to him as next heir, but that he had been 
deprived of it by a raſh and unjuſt ſentence: that the 
ambaſſadors he had ſent to Paris to demand the 
had not only been refuſed to be but 
threatened, and in danger of their lives : that 
from a minor the crown, which of ri 
him, the peers of France had ated 
rather than of judges; and that 
whatever had been done during his nonage. 
complained, that Philip de 1 
uſufping the kingdom of F 
Guienne and the carldom of Ponthicu, he 
declared war, and had, without cauſe, united theſe 
provinces to the crown: that he had abetted the 


4 
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: 
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rebellion : and laſtly, that by his whole behaviour, he 


had made appear that he was his mortal enemy, and that 


= 


Theſe complaints being made known to Philip, he 
anſwered, that by the Salic law, and the judgement of 
the peers, Edward was excluded from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of France, to which beſides he could 
no manner of right, ſince he was born out of the king- 
dom: that for his part, not only the French had re- 
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ſoldiers in pay, to ſpy and give him notice of any perſon who 
had a deſi OD 4 hm, 8 he had ba- 
niſhed 222 He was murdered at length in 1345, by 
the populace, for endeavouring to make king Edward's ſon 
earl of Flanders. Barnes. 


time, the eldeſt ſon of the ki of England, is born duke of 
Cornwall. At the ſame — were created fix carls and 
nevi Pram ger Lanes heme ys Speed, 


ore, who wrote the life of 


James de Arteyitte 
were grown apprehenſive, they ſhould one day be ban. 
doned to the vengeance of, their earl and the king 
France. It became therefore neceſſary 
ſhould ſhe w himſelf to the Flemings, s 
n 


principal cities ſeveral privileges, relating to their trade 
with England. In 1339 he promiſed to make the 
1 of Juliers a peer of England, which he after. 
wards did, by creating him earl of Cambridge 4. Hz 
power as vicar of the empire, enabled him to erect the 
earldom of Gueldres into a dnchy, and to grant the city 
of Cologne divers privil by which means he 
ſtrengthened his alliance with the archbiſhop. Among 
his allies the duke of Brabant gave him the moſt trou. 
ble; he being apprehenſive that the two monarchs 
would accommodate matters at his expence, ſo that he 
was willing to ' ſecure himſelf before he engaged in the 
league. Beſides the money he furniſhed him on the oc- 
caſion, he gave him hopes of having for his ſon-in-law 
the duke of Cornwall, heir apparent to the crown of 
England. He likewiſe promiſed, that he would not 
leave the Low- Countries till the war ſhould be over. 
During his ſtay in Brabant, Edward had been at ſuch 
vaſt charges, that he was obliged to borrow money from 
various perſonages: and we find, by the Collection of 
Public Acts, that he pawhed his crown to the archbiſhop 
of Triers for fifty thouſand florins. While Edward va 
at Antwerp, his queen was brought to-bed there of a 
1 named 1 Here 2 3 
a m the pope, repreſenting to hi danger 
he was expoſin Hanel tx! by his dance with Lewis of 
Bavaria, who excommunicated ; upbraiding him 
at the ſame time, for undervaluing himſelf in recein 
from the pretended emperor the title of Vicar of the 
Empire, f much beneath him; theſe remonſtrances 
had little effect. Though the pope threatened to 
ceed to extraordinary cenſures againſt him, he choſe to 
on es hazard, rather than interrupt the execution of 
igns. r . | 

Every thing being in readineſs to open the campaign, 
himſelf at the head of forty thouſand men, and encamped 
between Marchienne and Douay. Then he marched 
towards Le Cambreſis, and halted ſome time before the 
walls of Cambray ; here. he received information that 
Philip was advancing with a formidable army, with de- 
I fign to give him battle. As this war was vaſtly expen- 
ſive, and as it was his intereſt to put an end to it at once, 
as ſoon as he had received this intelligence he the 
'Schelde, in order to meet his enemy. A few days after, 
che two armies being encamped pretty near one an- 
other, not far from Vironfoſſe, Philip ſent a herald to 
offer him battle, on condition it ſhould be on a plain 
where there was room enough. Edward accepted tus 
challenge, and left it to him to appoint the time and 

place. The 22d of October was pitched upon for the 
deciſion of this famous battle; but whilſt both ſides were 

preparing with equal ardour for battle, Philip was di- 
& 3 A by a letter he received from Robert, king of 
. Naples f: and upon the credit of this prediction Philip 

y || perceiving there * no proſpect of bringing Philip wa 
rencontre, marched into Hainault. | 
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And then he cbaſtituted king Edward vicar-general of the 

; | empire, granting unto him full and abſolute power over all of 
this fide 25 far as Colog z whereof he gave him his I el | 

charter in ſight of all that were preſent. Joſ. Barnes, 


Edward HI. N 
1 1% Ed. HII. and gave him x grant f 
twenty pov vur of the'i —— 
I ſhire, for the f : bur he never ha 4 
EK p 'He was queen Philippa's fiter® 
J -t- This prince, who ipaſſed for u great aſtroboger, 


ire. J him he ſhould be worſted, wherever he fought the Engliſh. 
| 2 


juſtice of his 
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French, 
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of his return. After this affair was thus ſettled, he 
over into England, where he arnved in February. 
r 5 
which, upon granting him a conſiderable ſubſidy, ob- 
tined from him the confirmation of Magna Charta. 
Before they broke up, the lords and commons 
an addrels, praying that the title of king of France, 
e 
an the affairs relating to England. This requeſt was 
wo reaſonable not to be immediately granted. Although 
he had not yet one foot of land in France, this new title 
was not di to the Engliſh, who fancied their 
king was become the greater for it; but pope Benedict 
was dai} with it. He endeavoured to the 
king to quit the title, 
wht by reaſon of the Salic law, concerning which 
Ur. 
Hs exhortations, however, prevailed not. 
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affirming he had no manner of 


eight o'clock in the morning till ſeven at night. If 


R D Ul. 1 
Edwatd's valour filled the foldifts with admiration, his 
prudent conduct as a mariner raiſed no leſs wonder in 
the ſeamen. . The French behaved, on their part, witli 
a great deal of courage; but after having for ſeveral hours 
bote the onſets of the Engliſh, they were at laſt con- 
ſtrained to into the ſea to avoid the ſword of their 
enemies. the whole French fleet but thirty ſhips 
eſcaped; the reſt being either taken or deſtroyed ; fo 
that Edward's victory could not be more complete. The 
Engliſh affirm that the French loſt thirty thouſand men. 
The loſs of this. battle, and the deſtruction of his fleet 
was kept from the . knowledge of Philip a great while ; 
nor would he have been made acquainted with it, but by 
an unguarded expreſſion of his buffoon. Edward's good 
ſucceſs afforded him an opportunity of landing his troops 
in Flanders, where he drew together the fineſt army any 
king of had ever commanded.. Ir conſiſted of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand men, Engliſh, Germans, 
ings, or Gaſcons. With theſe numerous forces 
he laid ſiege to Tournay f, after he had detached fifty 
thouſand men, under the conduct of Robert d'Artois, 
who himſelf near St. Omer's to favour the ſiege. 
Theſe laſt troops were chiefly made up of the militia of 
Flanders, who knowing nothing of military diſcipline, 
went one day in a diſorderly manner, to the number of 
eighteen thouſand, to attack the ſuburbs of St. Omer's 4 
with defign to plunder. The duke of Burgundy, who 
had thrown himſelf into that place, not being able to 
bear this bravado, ſallied out upon them, arid flew above 
three thouſand. The ſame night, the Flemiſh troops 
ſeized with fear, quitted their camp in great diſorder, 
and retired, ſore to their own homes, and 
others into Edward's camp. | 
In the mean time Philip, at the head of an army much: 
ſtronger than Edward's, was advancing, to the relief of 
Tournay. He was accompanied by the kings of 
—_ and Bohemia, — attended by all the nobility 
is kingdom. His deſign was not to engage, but to 
harraſs the beſiegers, in order o oblige them to raiſe 
the ſiege. Edward having quickly perceived Philip's 
intent, ſent a herald with a letter, challenging him to 
ſingle combat, or offering to decide their quarrel by a 
hundred againſt a hundred, or elſe by a battle between 
the two armies. The letter was directed to Philip de 
Valois, without any other title. Philip anſwered him, 
that he had ſeen a letter addreſſed to one Philip de 
Valots, and as it was not for him, he returned no anſwer 
to the contents : that nevertheleſs he took this occaſion 
to let him know; that with God's help, he hoped to 
drive him, in a ſhort time, out of his - territories 5. 
Edward lay three months before the town without being 
able to effect any thing; his army being conſtantly har- 
raſſed by the French forces. He could not, however, 
bear the thoughts of raiſing the ſiege, though he had 
little proſpect of ſucceeding. He was in great per- 
plexity ; but was freed from it by Joanna de Valois his 
mother-in-law, ſiſter of the king of France, and widow 
of the late earl of Hainault. This princeſs, who had 
rezired to the abbey of Fontenelle after the death of her 
huſband, came from her retreat, in order to endeavour 
to accommodate matters between the two monarchs, of 
whom one was her brother, and the other her ſon- in- 


law. She perſuaded them to conſent to a truce, which 
was to laſt from the 2oth of 7. wee to the 25th of 
June the next year. It was afterwards prolonged for 
two years by the pope's mediation. As ſoon as the 
truce was ſigned, Edward ſet out for England with his 
„ Who had ſojourned three years in the Low- 
Countries. She had been delivered there of two princes, 
namely, Lionel at Antwerp, and John at Ghent, known 
| by the name of the duke of Lancaiter. Soon 
afrer the emperor and duke of Brabant receded from 
the league; and the emperor -revoked the patent by 
which he had appointed Edward vicar-general of the 
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empire. This unexpected accident, which cauſed ſome 
ol the German princes to fall off, obliged Edward to 
take other meaſures. * \ | l 
Upon Edward's arrival at London, he openly com- 
plained of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he had 
made his prime miniſter in his abſence. - He accuſed 
him of having maliciouſly obſtructed the levying of the 
ſubſidy granted by the parliament, though it was by his 
advice, and by his inſtances, that he had engaged in the 
undertaking. . Moreover he complained, that having 
begun the ſiege of Tournay upon the aſſurances which 
the archbiſhop had given him that nothing ſhould be 
wanting, he found himſelf deſerted when he ſtood moſt 
in need of aſſiſtance, That the archbiſhop had not only 
broke his word, but had likewiſe oppoſed all the expe- 
dients which had been offered to raiſe money. In ſhort; 
that he was the ſole cauſe of the length and ill ſucceſs of 
the ſiege of Tournay. The archbithop finding himſelf 
thus expoſed to the king's reſentment, attempted in his 
turn to thwart him. Accordingly, in 1341, he com- 
plained of an extraordinary levy of money made ſince 
the king's return, contrary to the liberties of Magna 
Charta, and threatened the collectors employed by the 
king with excommunication. . His aim, by this com- 
plaint, was to raiſe a commotion. among the people: 
Had not the parliament diſapproved of his proceedings, 
he would, without doubt, have carried his revenge ſtall 
farther ; but the fear of being abandoned, cauſed him to 
caſt himſelf upon the king's mercy. Edward willingly 
received his ſubmiſſions, and became reconciled to him. 
About this time a diſpute happened in France, con- 
cerning the dukedom of Bretagne, between John de 
. and Charles de Blois; whereu both of 
them were cited before the peers. John 27 Montfort, 
having obtained poſſeſſion of the dukedom, cauſed the 
greater part of his ſubjects to ſwear fealty to him. He 
even came into England, where he privately did homage 
to Edward, acknowledging him for king of France, and 
making an alliance with him. Philip became highly diſ- 
pleaſed at theſe tranſactions; and Montfort withdrew 
from Paris. In his abſence the affair was decided in 
favour of Charles de Blois,. who was declared duke of 
Bretagne, and forthwith admitted to homage *. Upon 
Montfort's retiring from Paris, Philip confiſcated the 
carldom of Montfort; but to make up his loſs, Edward 
preſented him. in England the earldom of Richmond. 
Shortly after John, eldeſt ſon of Philip de Valois, being 
ordered to put the decree given in favour of Charles de 
Blois in execution, entered Bretagne at the head of a 
powerful army, and Montfort ſhut himſelf up in Nantes, 
where he was immediately beſieged. Shortly after the 
city was taken, and Montfort made priſoner ; he was 
conducted to Paris, and committed to the caftle of the 
Louvre. During the confinement of John de Mont- 
fort, his wife Margaret of Flanders, undertook to ma- 
nage her huſband's affairs, and to ſupport his intereſts. 
With this view ſhe came to London, and renewed the 
alliance the earl her huſband had made with Edward. 
By this new treaty, ſhe engaged to put into the hands 
of the Engliſh all the places which yet remained in her 
power; and for the better ſecuring the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land, ſhe concluded a marriage between her fon, and 
one of Edward's daughters, and left the pang primes; 
who was only four years old, at the Engliſh court to be 
brought up, or by way of hoſtage. ' By this means 
Edward procured an entrance into Bretagne; and in 
1342 he diſpatched Robert d' Artois thither. Robert 
ſoon became maſter of Vannes, and then ordered Rennes 
to be A Whilſt his troops were employed in 
the ſiege, the head other party knowing he ſtaid 
at Vannes with but few men, inveſted the town, and 
carried it by ſtorm. Robert was mortally wounded, and 
with great difficulty he got to Hennebond, where he 
died of his wounds. Edward received the news of his 
death with grief, and ſwore to be reyvguged on his ene- 
mies. He kept his oath but too punctually. Robert 
d' Artoiĩs's expedition into Bretagne, gave Philip a han- 
dle to complain that Edward had broke the truce, and 


i * Tt is affirmed, that in this judgement the peers obſerved not all the forms requiſite in cauſes of this nature. 
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to be even with him, he cauſed hoſtilities to be x 
e 85 Thus ee monarchs prepared again 

war, by mutually ac each other of viol ating 

The Engliſh in Bretagne, under the dire&; 
of the 2 N had taken —— 
mand after the death of Robert d' Artois, was not ſuf. 
ciently numerous to make any great progreſs; where. 
upon Edward reſolved to go thither in perſon with more 
forces. Upon his arrival he cauſed ſiege to be hid to 
Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, and Guingatnp. Philip well 
knowing how prejudicial to him the ſettlement of the 
Engliſh in Bretagne might be, reſolved to drive them 
from thence at any rate. To that end he raiſed an arm 
of fifty thouſand men, under the command of the dl. 
of Normandy his eldeſt ſon. The young prince having 
marched with the utmoſt expedition, entered Bretagne 
before any of the places beſieged were taken, His ap- 
proach obliged the king of England to raiſe all his ſieges, 
that he might draw his troops * which notwith- 
ſtanding were ſtill inferior to thoſe of the French. The 
two armies remained the beſt part of the winter en. 
camped near to one another, but fo well intrenched, that 
neither ſide ſhewed any inclination to engage. The duke 
of Normandy was unwilling to run any hazard, becauſe 
having done what he wanted, he was in hopes of ſtary. 
ing his enemies. Edward cared as little to venture 2 
battle againft an army much ſtronger than his own, un- 
leſs he ſhould be compelled to it. W hilt the two princes 
lay thus encamped, two legates from Clement VI. ar- 
rived, and negociated between the two crowns, in 1343, 
a truce for two years, wherein the allies on both ſides 
were included. . . * * 8 

We muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, which 
every way relate to the kingdom of England. Whilf 
Edward had been taken up in his wars with France, the 
Scots laid hold of the opportunity to endeavour to re- 
cover their liberty. Ever ſince Edward had quitted 
Scotland, in 1339, king David's adherents had gained 
ſeveral es over Baliol, who commanded the 
Engliſh army, but who had not forces ſufficient to ſtop 
their progreſs. Robert Stuart, regent of Scotland for 
king David, maintained by his valour and conduct the 
intereſts of the young exiled prince. He was braveiy 
ſeconded by William Douglas and ſome other lords, who 
ſtill retained an inviolable fidelity for their lawful ſove- 
reign. Though a body commanded by Douglas had 
received a fatal blow, Robert continued to keep his 
ground to the end. He even found himſelf in a condi- 
tion to beſiege Perth, or St. Johnſton, which was the 
ſtrongeſt place the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Scotland. After 
a three months ſiege he became maſter of the place. 
This loſs obliged Baliol to leave the center of the king- 


dom, and retire to the borders, where he ſheltered him- 


ſelf by means of the places he had reſigned to the Eng- 
liſh. The truce concluded before Tournay, wherein 
Scotland was included, conſtrained Stuart to lay down 
his arms for ſome time; but no ſooner was the truce 
broken by the affairs of Bretagne abovementioned, than 
the Scots beſieged Stirling, of which they obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion in 1340, after numberleſs aſſaults. | | 
This progreſs made Edward ſenſible he was miſtaken, 
in imagining that kingdom was diſabled from giving him 
any more trouble, ſo that he reſolved to invade it once 
more by ſea and land. To thar purpoſe he repaired to 
the frontiers, in 1 341, where he waited for his fleet, which 
was to join him at Newcaſtle ; but a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
which laſted for ſeveral days, and diſabled-almoſt all his 
fleet, at leaft for that ſeaſon. This accident hindered 
him from entering Scotland, being deſtitute of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, which his fleet was carrying to 
him. He could not to find any in the enemies 


country, becauſe the Scots themſelves had laid waſte 
every thing, on purpoſe to deprive his army of the means 
of ſubſiſting. However, their ignorance of the ſtate he 
was in, brought him off at this time. As they found 
themſelves no match for that prince, who threatened 
ue 
in 


their country with utter deſtruction, they choſe to 


days, he took the town and 
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| in a very hubie manner fot a truce; which they thought | 


themſelves very happy in obtaining. Edward did not 
deny them ; but the advantage of their terror, and 
would not grant it but upon this condition: . That they 


« ſhould own him for ſovereign of Scotland, and re- 


« gjve battle.” This condition put the king of France 
under the neceſſity of aſſiſting his ally better than he had 
hitherto done, leſt he ſhould be deprived of the benefit 
which he reaped from the frequent of the 
Sets. With this view, he forniſhed ki 
men and money, and ſent him into Scotland, where he 


he-marched towards the frontiers of and pene- 
trated as far as Durham, which he In a few 

ind pur all the inhabitants fo the 
{word ; ſhortly after he retired towards Scotland. Whilſt 
he was upon the march back, the garriſon of Werk- 
Caſtle belonging to the counteſs of Saliſbury, having 
fallen upon ſome of his troops which had ſtaid behind, 
he was ſo incenſed at it, that he reſolved to take the 
caſtle. He ftormed it ſeveral times Ie — 1 
repulſed by the counteſs's people, herſelf being on 
Hoe: This reſiſtance and the rows of Edward's ap- 
proach, made him give over his attempt. Edward ar- 
rived at the caſtle the ſame day that David retired, and 
paid a viſit to the counteſs of Saliſbury. The next day 
Edward continued his march in queſt of the enemy; 
but being informed that the Scots were retired to 
Gedeor's ' Foreſt, he left off purſuing them. As his 
affairs were not in a good poſture in Scotland, and as 
the war was to him very unſeaſonable with regard to the 
meafures he was to take to continue that he was en- 
gaved in with France, he ſent David an offer of a two 
year's truce, which was accepted with Philip's conſent. 
This truce procured the king of Scotland an ity 
w fix himſelf more firmly on his throne, ve the 
king of England leiſure to think of his other rn 


As ſoon as the truce with France and Scotland had 
afforded him ſome reſpite, he called a parliament, with 


2 view to debate on the means of ſecuring the welfare 
and tranquillity of the nation. During this ſeſſions, the 
parliament made it their chief buſineſs to enact divers 


regulations for the benefit of the people. Edward allo 


confirmed irfa ſolemn manner, all the liberties contained 
in the Magna Charta, thereby making appear, that he 
had the good of his people at heart. Among the ſe- 
veral acts which were paſſed in this parliament, one of 
the moſt important was the Statute of Proviſors, that 
is, an act againſt thoſe who brought proviſions from the 
court of Rome for benefices. Several of the popes had 


made a very bad uſe of the power they had aſſumed, to 


 Giſpoſe of the eccleſiaftical benefices of the kingdom *. 


In this parliament the king created Edward his eldeſt 
ſon prince of Wales, and inveſted him with that princi- 
pality, by an open crown on his head, and a gold ring 


3 


2 


— — ——_ _ 


* Oftentimes, ſays Rapin, without ſo much as ſtaying till 
they became vacant, they conferred them on perſons who were 
to take poſſeſſion upon the death of the preſent incumbents, 
which raiſed loud complaints from the patrons of ſuch livings. 
Clement VI. having carried this matter farther than any of his 
predeceſſors, the parliament had been forced to complain of it 


—him, but to no manner of purpoſe. Inſtead of reforming 


tis abuſe, which was ſo much the more intolerable, as all the 
nefices were beſtowed upon foreigners, the pope exhorted 
the king in a letter, to withdraw the complaints made againſt 
roviſions, which, in his opinion, were an undeniable pre- 
"ative of the holy ſee. This letter having diſcovered that it 
25 in vain to expect any redreſs from the pope, the parliament 
reſolved to provide againſt this evil by their own authority. 
To that end, the ſtatute beforementioned was paſſed, where- 
great penalties were laid upon any perſon, who ſhould bring 
for the future, the like Provitions into the kingdom. Though 
this ſtatute nertled the pope, he thought fit to be ſilent con- 
erning it, being informed that the King and parliament had 


neſs, magnificence, and liberality. 


275 
on his finger. The prince was then, thirteen years old, 
and A t hopes of what he would one day prove. 
hough Edward ſeemed wholly taken up with do- 
meſtic, he neglected ndt foreign affairs; he was conti- 
nually on the watch to find means to renew the war with 
France the moment the truce was expired. To that 
end, he difpatched into the Low-Countries and Ger- 
many” agents, with power to treat with all ſorts of per- 
ſons that ſhould be willing to furniſh him with men or 
money. By this means he fruſtrated the ſecret practices 
of Philip, who was petpetually endeavouring to corrupt 
his allies. The better to ſucceed in his deſign, and to 
draw into his kingdom multitudes of foreign lords, with 
whom he might in perſon negociate, he ordered tourna- 
ments to be publi bed, and gave an honourable recep- 
tion to all perſons of diſtinction who had an inclination 
to be preſent at them, careſſing them in ſuch a manner, 
that they could never be weary of admiring his polite- 
To render theſe 
entertainments the more ſolemn, and to free himſelf at 
the ſame time from the ceremonies, which the differ- 
ence of rank and condition would have obliged him to, 
he cauſed a circular hall of boards to be run up at 
Windſor, two hundred feet in diameter. There he 
feaſted all the knights at one table, which was called the 
round table, in memory of the famous Arthur, who, as 
it is affirtned, inſtituted an Order of Knights of the 
Round Table. Next year he cauſed a more ſolid build- 
ing to be erected, that he might continue yearly ſimilar 
diverſions. During that Ame, Fe treated with theſe lords 
about the ſuccours which each could furniſh him with, 
in proportion to his forces . Philip could not ſee with- 
our jealouſy, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Flemings, 
and Frenchmen themſelves, flock in crouds to England 
to aſſiſt at the tournaments. He doubted whether there 
was not ſome hidden deſign in theſe entertainments ; 
and, therefore, in order to break Edward's meaſures, he 
cauſed the like to be publiſhed in his dominions. This 
mode of oppoling his enemy was juſt and honourable ; 
but ſoon after, he made uſe of other means which were 
nat ſo generally approved, and which were attended 
with great conſequences. It is aſſerted, that having 
drawn to Paris, under pretence of a tournament, Oliver 


.de Cliffon, and ten or twelve other- lords of Bretagne, 


who attended Charles de Blois thither, he commanded 
their heads to be cut off without any forms of juſtice, 
But it appears by a letter from Edward to the pope up- 
on this occaſion, that Philip did not allure theſe lords to 
Paris, but had them apprehended in Bretagne. This 
action was the cauſe of breaking the truce, the circum- 
ſtances of which are thus delivered to us: Oliver de 
Cliſſon, a lord of Bretagne, having ſerved Charles de 
Blois during the war, was taken priſoner by Edward, 
who, in all probability, gained him to his ſide, and 
conſented that he ſnould be exchanged for an Engliſh- 
man. Whether Philip had proof of his having changed 
ſides, or whether he only ſuſpected it, he ordered him 
to be apprehended in Bretagne, with ten or twelve lords 
and gentlemen, and conducted to Paris, where their 


— — 
— — 


reſolved to ſtand by what they had done, and to contemn his 
cenſures in caſe he ſhould have recourſe to them. However, 
not to let his pretended right entirely drop, he choſe to make 
as if he never minded the ſtatute. But although he granted 
afterwards from time to time, ſeveral Proviſions, it was with 
ſo-much caution, that the abuſe of them was conſiderably leſ- 
ſened during this whole reign. On the other hand, the king, 
who had no mind to break entirely with the court of Rome, 
was content with leaving the ſtatute in force, without vigo- 
roufly putting it in execution. But in the reigns of Edward's 
ſucceſſors, the popes being returned to their former courſes, 
there was a neceſſity ſrequently to renew this ſtatute, which 
was called the Statute of Præmunire, and wherein beſides the 
prohibition of Proviſions, ſeveral other caſes are included re- 
lating to the conteſts England had with the popes. See Rapin, 
book IX. | 

+ The Collection of Public Acts is full of treaties with 
private perſons, which he managed either by himſelf or by his 


agents. 
, heads 
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. tagne, and charged 


the king o 


Ueads were firuck ce | Fherekire, thete is no- doubt 


but that Philip had violated the trace. . - | 


© Edward greatly efiraged at the tragical death of the | 


lords of 1 was upon the point of beheading the 
Bretagne priſoners of Philip's party which were in his 
power. Hut upon the remonſtrances of Henry of Lan- 
caſter, in 1344, he altered his reſolution ; however, he 
ſent for Henry de Leon, one of the ſaid priſoners, and 
told him with a great deal of emotion, that although the 
death gf tis countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a ſuffi- 


willing to follow ſo bad an example, or to revenge him- 
ſelf on che innocent, but that his intention was to puniſh 
the author himſelf of that barbarity. Then he told him, 
that notwithſtanding he might demand of him a ranſom 


of thirty or forty thouſand crowns, He would releaſe him 


for ten thouſand, provided he would go in his name and 
defy-Philip, and declare to him, that having violated the 
22 this baſe action, he had nothing to do but pre- 
r war. TR 
Edward was reſolved to puſh the war with greater 
vigour than ever; he ordered a commiſſion to be drawn 
up, conſtituting the earl of Northampton his lieutenant- 
general in France, commanding. him at the ſame time 
to defy Philip in his name, and to declare war againſt 


him by fea and land. Shortly after he ſent into Guienne | 


Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, to commence hoſ- 
tilities, till he ſhould be able to go thither himſelf, de- 


ſigning to exert himſelf moſt in that province. In the 


mean time, he ſent for John de Montfoft into England, 
who had made his eſcape from Paris, and received his 
homage for Bre He received likewiſe the ho 


of Geoffrey de Harcourt t, for his lands in No y 
confiſcated by Philip, and obliged himſelf by letters- 
is eſtate again, or to give 


tents either to procure him his 
m an equivalent in France or . Not long 
after he publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth the many 


- * 


injuries he had received from Philip de Valois. Aſter 
which, he invited the French to own him for ſovereign, 


promiſing to exempt them from taxes, and to govern 
them according to the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in 


France in the reign of St. Lewis his predeceſſor. He 
did not omit to write to the pope, to inform him of the 


reaſons he had to renew the war ; but the pope's anſwer 
plainly ſhewed his partiality. He not only excuſed 
what Philip had done with regard to the lords of Bre- 
Edward with having broke the truce 
firſt, but likewiſe threatened to exert his apoſtolic autho- 
rity againſt him, This convinced Edward that he could 
expect no favour from the pope. | | 

_ Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, Philip was try- 


ing to bring off the Flemings from the intereſt of Eng- 
land; but Edward, receiving notice of his ſecret Ro. 


nations, ſuddenly over into Flanders, in 1345, 
where he ſtaid three weeks. At his return, he pre- 
tended he had prevented the miſchiefs he had reaſon to 
tear from the inconſtancy of the Flemings : but the ſe- 


quel made appear, that he had flattered himſelf too 


much, or the people had impoſed pon him, ſince it is 
eertain, he never received any ſuccours from that 
quarter, | | . 12 
The earl of Derby in the mean time made a very 
conſiderable progreſs in Guienne, where he carried by 
ſtorm the town of Bergerac, which was given up to be 
plundered 4 This year the Scots, at the inſtigation of 
| France, made an inroad into the borders of 
England, but were repulſed by Edward's troops in the 
northern counties. oY | 1 
John de Montfort, who took the title of duke of 


ä _r — 8 —— 


* Vide Rapin, book 1x. | 


+ Or rather Godfrey, brother of the earl of Harcourt, who 
upon ſeizing of the Bretagne lords had fled to England. 

During the plunder the earl, by an act of generoſity, ſel- 

dom practi * commanders, gained the affections of his ſol- 

diers, by the following circumſtance: a Welſh knight hap- 

pened to light upon the. receiver's office ; and found there ſuch 
: ; 2 | ——; 
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on to ſerve him in the ſame kind; he was un- 


"+ * * 


Bretagne, died in September; leaving to the. king of 
England: the guardianſhip of his ſon, and to Wade | 
his wife, the management of a very important war, | 
In 1846 Edward Joſt the aſſiſtance of a powerful ally, 

A 2 wg es torn in 
pieces. b Flemings: His death having entirely 
aged the face of an in the Low-Countries, it was 
by no means proper ta attack France from Flanders. 
For this reaſon Edward refolyed.: to carry the war into 
Guienne. The duke of Normandy had already entered 
that province. at the head of fixty thouſand men, to ſtop 
the progreſs of the earl of Derby, and to complete the 
conqueſt of it. Upon the approach of this formidable 
army, the earl had left the field, and was retired tu 
Bourdeaux. 75 retreat gave the 2 of Normandy 
an opportunity of retaking ſeveral places. Among the 
reſt he laid ſiege to the caſtle of Aiguillon, which 8 
ſeated upon the confluence of the rivers Gironne and Lot. 
This ſiege was very remarkable, as well for the vigorous 
aſſaults of the beſiegers, who for a whole week together 
ſtormed the town three times every day, as for the brave 
defence of the beſieged, who were not to be diſheartened 
by the frequent aſſaults of the enemies. To relieve 
theſe brave men Edward haſtened his preparations, be- 
ing determined to go in perſon and oppole the progreſs 
of the duke of Normandy. "ew 

Things being in readineſs for his departure, he ad- 
vanced to Southampton, carrying along with him the 
prince of Wales his eldeſt ſon, then about ſixteen years 
old, who was to make his firſt ign. Before the 
troops were embarked he aſſem his principal offi- 


| cers, and exhorted them to behave in ſuch a manner as 


ſhould render them worthy of his eſteem, and of the re- 
wards he deſigned fo thoſe that diſcharged their duty, 
He declared, that his intention was to ſend back his 
ſhips the moment he ſhould arrive in Guienne, and that 
therefore it would be in vain to hope to ſee their own 
country again, unleſs they returned victorious. He 
added, that if any perſon found his heart fail, he need 


only ſpeak freely, and he ſhould inſtantly have his leave 


to ſtay behind.” This ſpeech having been ſpread among 
the army, the ſoldiers cried out with one voice, © They 
de were ready to follow their king wherever he, was 
te pleaſed to lead them.” So ſudden and fo univerſal a 
reſolution, having inſpired him with great hopes, he 
embarked his troops with deſign to ſteer for Guienne: 


but the wind proving contrary, he was obliged to put 


back twice. Geoffrey de Harcourt, who attended him, 
made uſe of this. juncture to perſuade him to make 2 
deſcent into Normandy, a country extremely fertile, 
which for a long time had not. felt the calamities of a war. 
Edward having followed his advice, landed at La Hogue 
in Le Cotentin, where he was by no means ex 

Here he knighted the prince of Wales his ſon, and ſe- 
veral other young lords ; and then headed his army con- 
ſiſting of thirty thouſand foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred horſe. He divided his troops into three bodies, 
who marched a- part in the day, but commonly joined in 
the evening again in order to encamp all together. In 
their firſt marches they revenged in a terrible manner 
the death of the lords beheaded at Paris: Valogne, St. 
Lo, Carentan, and Harfleur, were the firſt towns which 
felt-the fury of the Engliſh arms. Ralph, earl of Ev, 
conſtable of France, who was then at Caen,-endeavour- 
ing to make head againſt the Engliſh with the militia of 
the country, ſerved only, by his defeat and being taken, 
for a happy preſage of their future victories. After the 
defeat of the conſtable, Edward continued his march 


through the biſhoprics of Liſieux and Evreux, burning 


3 — 


a quantity of money, that he thought himfelf obliged to 2c- 
quaint his _ with it, imagining that fo great a b 
naturally belonged to him. But he was SOD, ſurpri 


when the earl told him with a pleaſant countenance, that he 
wiſhed him joy of his good fortune, and that he did not make 
the keeping his word to * upon the great or little value 
ing he had promiſec 
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2 plund Ine whatever cam in his way. He then 
225 he ſtaid ſome days, in order 
to provoke Philip to an engagement. He ſent a herald 
wo him with a challenge, which-was not accepted. Phi- 
lip's deſign was to ſhut him up between the Seine and 
the Oiſe. If this project had taken place, the Engliſh 
muſt have inevitably perithed. But Edward per- 
ceiving his intent, broke up his camp at Poiſſi, with 
| fs the Somme and retire into Ponthieu, 
ing his enemy was advancing with an army of a | 


| thouſand men. He marched down the Somme 
a good way without ing able to find a paſs ; at length 
he diſcovered the ford of Blanquetarque, by means ot a 
priſoner who was well acquainted with the country. 
Though this diſcovery ſeemed at firſt ſight of great ad- 
vantage to him, he quickly found. that the difficulties of 
his retreat were not much; (leſſened. Philip, who had 
Greſecn that the enemy might take that rout to retire, | 
had detached Gondemar du Fay with a body of twelve 
thouſand men to guard that paſs, on which ed 
the ſucceſs of his deſigns. Edward perceived himſelf 
therefore, under the neceſſity either of forcing the paſs, 
or of fighting under a great diſadvantage his enemy who 
was Cloſe at his heels. He ordered his troops to ad- 
vance, who being animated by the preſence of their king, 
caſt themſelves into the river with ſuch intrepidity, that 
they began to vanquiſh their enemies before they came 
to charge. One may eaſily imagine the difficulnes 
which occur in ſuch a paſſage, in the face of the enemy, 
for an army which cannot enlarge its front bur juſt che 
breadth of the fard, and which is obliged to march 
through. the water and handle their arms at the fame 
nme. All this was not capable of ſtopping the Engliſh, 


who, in che ſight of their king, witneſs of all their actions, 


marched: through © theſe cles as to a certain vic- 
tory.” It was. not poſſible for the French to ſuſtain ſo 
ſious an attack; and after ſome endeavours to repulſe 
the: Engliſh, they found themſelves conſtrained to quit 
that important paſs, through which Edward immediately 
marched his whole army. That evening he encamp 
at Creſſy , whalft Philip paſſed the Somme at Abbe- 
. 22870137 $12 02 | - 1 1 
Edward perceiving himſelf ſo cloſely purſued, halted 
at Creſſy, where he waited for his enemies, pitching 
upon an advantageous: piece of ground, where he drew 
Pp his army in battle array. Philip imagining that 
ward's retreat was the effect of his fear, doubted not 
but if he could come up with him, he ſhould quickly 
y he ſet out next day from 
Abbeville with defign to attack him; the Engliſh army 
vas divided into three bodies, of which the prince of 
Wales: commanded the firſt. The ſecond was led by 
the earis of N and Arundel, and the lord 
Ross. The king kept at ſome diſtance with the third, 
that he might ſuccour thoſe that ſhould want it. Phili 
could not come in fight of the enemy till three o cloc 
in the aſternoon, having marched that day three leagues, 


He had like wiſe divided his army into three bodies, of 
vhich the: firſt was made up of Genoeſe, commanded by 
Antonio Doria, and Carolo Grimoldi; they were in 
number about twelve thouſand. As the chief ſtrength 
of his infantry lay in theſe troops, he would have them 
charge firſt. Juſt as the battle was about to begin, a 


expoſed 


w a cloud of Engliſn arrows, which made them give 


them give way, without knowing the reaſon, 'imagined 
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* Or Creci en Ponthieu. It is eighty-ſive miles N. by W. 
* | Abbeville is the capital of Ponthieu, and is ſeated in a 
pleafant'valſey, where the river” Somme divides itſelf into ſe- 
veral branches. It is fifteen miles from the Britiſh Channel, 
ty N. by W., of Paris. d 
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not be ſup 


to his wiſh, in fighting for France. 
which were, embroidered in gold, oſtrich feathers with 
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there was ſome treachery in the caſe, and immediately 
ordered the. cavalry to ride over them, by which raſh 
achon he began to- 10 the French army in diſorder 4. 
In the mean time, the earl never troubling himſelf about 
the Genoeſe, nor minding what was doing behind him, 
attacked the vanguard of the Engliſh commanded by the 
prince of Wales, and was received with a firmneſs he 
little expected. He continued, however, his endeavours; 
which tended only to make him loſe his life, fighting 
valiantly. On account of his death, the body he com- 
manded, began by degrees to ſtagger, and as they could 
ported by reaſon of the diſorder which they 
themſelves cauſed among the Genoeſe troops, they were 
at length put to flight. The prince of Wales having 
gained ſo great an advantage in this firſt onſet, Philip 
ordered a numerous body of horſe to advance, that they 
— 8 repair the diſorder cauſed by the defeat of the 
- Thus the French had always the ſuperiority in 
number, notwithſtanding the Engliſh ſtill kept their 
ground. In all appearance the young prince, who 
tought with an heroic courage, determifted to conquer 
or die upon the ſpot, would have been overpowered by 
numbers, if the earls of Northampton and Arundel had 
not come to his aſſiſtance. Their approach drew thither 
more French troops, the ſmall extent of the field of bat 
dle not permitting the two armies to engage all at once 
ſo that the fight was very obſtinate. The valour of the 
prince of Wales, which filled the Engliſh generals with 
admiration, made them at the ſame time extremely un- 
eaſy with. regard to his perſon, on account of the ſupe- 
nority of the enemy's numbers. In the apprehenſion 
they were in that ſome misfortune might happen to him 
in the end, they ſent word with all ſpeed to the king, 
that it was time: to come to the relief of the prince, who 
was like to be oppreſſed by numbers. Far from being 
moved at this meſſage, Edward demanded whether his 
ſon was ſtill alive; and upon his being told he was not 
only alive, but that he fought with an aſtoniſhing valour, 
he replied to the officer which had been diſpatched to 
him: „ Tell my generals, that as long as my ſon is 
ec alive, let them not ſend to me for ſuccours, for the 
* honour of the action ſhall be all his on, and he muſt 
te this day merit his ſpurs.” This anſwer brought back 
to the prince, having inſpired him with freſh courage, 
he broke through his enemies who were ready to ſur- 
round him. His troops imitating his heroic bravery, 
backed him ſo well, that the French began to loſe 
ground, and at length to be diſperſed in confuſion. Phi- 
lip had ſtill a corps de reſerve, at the head of which he 
was himſelf. Towards theſe the prince of Wales 
directed his ſteps, after he had routed the reſt, and in 
this laſt action he acquired the greateſt honour. Philip, 
enraged to ſee his two bodies routed and diſperſed, ex- 
erted himſelf to the utmoſt, to ſnatch the victory from 
the young hero before it ſhould be complete. The king 


| of Bohemia, who, blind as he was, would be preſent in 
the battle, having caufed his horſe, to be tied by the 
ſo that it was almoſt four o'clock when the battle began. | 


reins to thoſe of two brave knights, was ſlain according 
His ſtandard, on 


theſe words; „ ICH DIEN,” that is, „I SERVE,” 


| was taken and brought to the prince of Wales, who; in 
| memory of that day, bore three oſtrich feathers in his 


coronet, with the ſame motto. In the mean time Ed- 
ward, who waited-with' his troops on a riſing ground, 
watched the proper time to charge, being unwilling to 
make too much haſte, for fear of robbing the prince his 
ſon of part of his glory. But though he thus ſtood in- 
active, he failed not to ſtrike terror into the French, 
who beheld him ready to fall upon them with adyan- 
tage. Philip made many fruitleſs attempts to repulſe 
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t In this manner the French hiſtorians ſpeak of the be- 
ginning of this engagement. It muſt be that the ſtrings 
of the Genoeſe croſs-bows were of a different nature from 

thoſe of the Engliſh, ſince the rain had no effect on thoſe of 
the latter. LEM: 
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inſult over the misfortune of the vanquiſhed, exhorting 


lich by opprobrious 1 


knocked out two of his teeth. 


. 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the Engliſh, ard rallied ſome of his nobles and men of 
arms, throwing himſelf into the midſt of the battle, in 
order to animate his troops by his example; On this 


| occaſion he gave ſignal 2 wn of his great valour. It 


was not till after he had been twice diſmounted, and 
wounded in his neck and thigh, that he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be led, though with extreme pain, out of the field 
of battle. His retiring having quite diſheartened his 
ſoldiers, they were entirely routed with the reſt of the 
army ; then it was that a dreadful ſlaughter enſued of 
the flying troops, who were purſued till the night was 
far advanced. It is affirmed, that in this memorable 
battle, the Engliſh began for the firſt time to make uſe 
of cannon, thing then unheard of in France. Four 
pieces, which were placed on a little hill, did great exe- 
cution among the French troops, and ſtruck them with 
ſuch a dread, that the ſucceſs of this day is in part 
aſcribed to the ſurprize the French were in at this no- 
velty. France loſt in this battle the king of Bohemia; 
the earl of Alengon, brother to the king; the duke of 
Lorrain, the earl of Flanders, the earl of Blois, fifteen 
other great lords. of the kingdom, twelve hundred 
knights, and above fourſcore ſtandards *. | 
When Edward by the haſty flight of the. enemies, 


found that his victory was complete, he advanced to- 


wards his ſon to ſhew him marks of his ſatisfaction. 
« My dear ſon,” ſaid he, embracing him in his arms, 
« you have nobly diſcharged your duty this day, and 
* have rendercd- yourſelf well worthy of the crown for 
* which you have fought.” The young prince, out of 
countenance at the commendations the king gave him, 
with a modeſt ſilence fell on his knees and aſked his 
father's bleſſing, according to the cuſtom practiſed in 
England. The night which followed this glorious day 
was ſpent by the Engliſh in rejoicings; but the king 
commanded throughout the camp, that no one ſhould 


his army to return God thanks for the victory he had 
been pleaſed to give them. On the morrow ſome troops, 
which had been ſent to purſue the flying enemy, having 


encountered a body of militia, who not knowing what 


had Ny we the day before, were coming to Philip's 
camp, ſlew ſeven thouſand men. 3 a 


Edward continued ſome days near the field of battle, 
to bury the dead and take care of the wounded, as well 


_ thoſe of the enemy as his own; after which he marched 


through Boulonnois, with a view to befiege Calais. This 
Pee, which was exceeding ſtrong, he inveſted on the 
th of September, and ſummoned the governor to ſur- 


render, threatening in caſe of refuſal, to put the gar- 
riſon and inhabitants all to the ſword. John de Vienna, 


the governor, made anſwer, that he owned no other 


king of France but him that had committed to him the 


cuſtody of the town, in whoſe ſervice he was reſolved 
to live and die. The king, having taken a view of the 
fortifications, found it would be a very hard matter to 
carry the town by ſtorm; ſo that he reſolved to reduce 
the place by famine. To that purpoſe he cauſed lines 
of circumvallation to be made all round fortified with 


redoubts, reſolutely bent not to give over his enterprize 


till he had carried his point. The governor, who per- 
ceived his preparations, imagined the ſiege would be of 
at band. and therefore ſent away all uſeleſs people, 
he might not be expoſed to the danger of wanting 
proviſions. Though, according to the maxims of war, 
Edward was not obliged to take pity of theſe miſerable 
wretches who were to the number of ſeventeen hundred, 
he received them however into the camp, and gave them 
leave afterwards to retire to any part they ſhould chuſe. 
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e book 1x. 1 
+ The Scotch king, though h two ſpears ing in 
his body, his leg almoſt incurably wounded, and ws — 
beat out of his hand, diſdaining captivity, provoked the Eng- 

to kill him; and when Jokn 
h-Caftle, adviſed him to yield, 
ck him on the face with his gauntlet fo fiercely, that he 


— 


Copland, governor of Roxb 
boy ws 


1 


But, Copland however, con- 


: In 1347 Philip, who became very uneaſy about this 
fiege, ſought all poſſible means to raiſe it: he ſaw but 
two proper to that end. The firſt, which'was to attack 
the lines of the beſiegers, could not be put in practice 
ſpeedily enough, there being no hopes of the town; 
holding out till he ſhould be in a condition to relieye it 
The ſecond was to make a diverſion in England by the 
arms of the Scots. This latter having been deemed the 
readieſt, he perſuaded the king of Scotland to make an 
inroad into and; he did not doubt but it would be 
attended with fucceſs, becauſe the greater of the 
Engliſh forces were eniployed in France. Philip ima. 
gined, that on this account Edward would be com. 
pelled to return to his on country. David, looki 
upon the intereſt of France as his own, put himſelf at 
the head of about fifty, thouſand men, and advanced as 
far as Durham. This unexpected invaſion alarmed the 
Engliſh, but did not diſhearten them. Young Lionel, 
whom the king his father had left guardian of the realm, 
not being old enough to command an army, queen Phi- 
lippa undertook to repulſe the enemy. To that end, 
ſhe put herſelf at the head of the troops which had been 
drawn together from all parts with wonderful expedition, 
amounting to about fixteen thouſand men, and marched 
directly towards the Scots, offering them battle. David 
was no leſs impatient to come to an ment ; he 
imagined nothing would be more eaſy to put to 
flight a parcel of militia commanded by a woman. But 
the iſſue did not anſwer his ion; he had not only 
the mortification to loſe the day, but likewiſe to be taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh F. . 5 
In Auguſt this year, Edward's arms were victorious 

in Bretagne. Sir Thomas Dagworth, who commanded 
the Engliſh troops in thoſe parts, gave Charles de Blois 
two overthrows, and took him priſoner in the laſt battle, 
which was fought near La Roche de Rien. 

In the mean time the of Calais was continued 
by ſea and land. Edward had ſent for ſeven hundred 
ſhips to guard the ſea, by which means all communica- 


tion between the and their countrymen was cut 
off; ſo that the town was ſpeedily reduced to extremity. 


The king coming to the knowledge of the wretched 
condition of the beſieged by an inte letter, ſent 
it immediately to- Philip, and withal bid the meſſenger 
tell him, that he had no time to loſe * 140 a mind to 
relieve the place. Philip purſuant to this intelligence, 
haſtened * the field, and the Engliſh 
camp with an hundred and fiſty thouſand men. He 
endeavoured to draw Edward out of his intrenchments, 
by offering him battle; but this proved ineffectual. 

Philip finding his deſigns fruitleſs, ſent two cardinals to 
him with propoſals of peace. He offered him Guienne, 
the earldom of Ponthieu, and a match between their 
children. Hereupon Edward replied, that Guienne and 


Ponthieu belonged to him, that he ſhould quickly be 


maſter of Calais,” and therefore he had nothing to do 
with his offers. This project not ſucceeding, Philip 
propoſed to him by a herald, to decide their quarrel by 
a combat of ſix on each ſide. The herald having added, 
that the king of France would appoint the time and 
place, the earl of Derby made anſwer, That muſt be 
* Edward then, ſince he is the true king of France. 
This propoſal was conſequently rejected. A few days 
after Edward received a reinforcement of ſeventeen 
thouſand men, which were brought by his queen from 
land. Edward, thus reinforced, offered to engage 


Philip in open field ; but that monarch having ſent 2 


refuſal, choſe rather to retire. The beſieged perceiving 
there were no hopes of being relieved, at length 
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veyed him away out of the field a priſoner. Upon bis refuſing 
to deliver him up to the queen (who ſtaid at Newcaſtle during 
the battle,) the king ſent for him to Calais, where he excuſed 
his refuſal ſo handſomely, that the king ſent him back with 
the reward of 500 J. a year in land, where he himſelf ſhould 
chuſe it near his own dwelling, and made him a knight ban- 
neret. Act. Pub. V. p. 542. Beat”, 
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EDWARD I. 


al a, A capitulation drove off till the laſt ex- 
wa e not be of any advantage. Accord- 
neiy Edward refuſed the beſieged all manner of terms 


but that of their lives, which he was willing to grant 


inſelves. : 
make choice of theſe ſix perſons, yet there 
— to loſe “. Six — being found who 


ſolutely bent to appeaſe the rage of the conque- 
— ihe ſacrifice of their lives, went out bare-footed, 


in their ſhirts, with halters about their necks, and pre- 
ory him the keys of the town. They found him 
& highly incenſed, that notwithſtanding the interceſſion 
of the Prince of Wales, and of the great men about him, 
ke commanded them to be led to execution. But if he 
refuſed that favour to the preſſing inſtances of his ſon, 
his heart relented, and he yielded to the interceſſion of 
the queen. The princeſs, moved with the misfortune 
of theſe miſerable men, intreated him with tears to par- 
don them for Chriſt's ſake. Notwithſtanding his reſo- 
hution, he could not behold his royal conſort, whom he 
tenderly loved, fo overwhelmed in tears, without re- 
lenting, and pardoning the. captives. 'The queen was 
not content with having ſaved the lives only of theſe un- 
fortunate men, but ſhe ordered cloaths to be brought 
them; and after ſhe had given them an entertainment in 
her own tent, diſmiſſed them with a preſent of fix pieces 
of gold each. Thus the important town of Calais be- 
came ſubject. to the dominion of the Engliſh, after hav- 
ing held out a year's ſiege. A few days after Edward 
had made his entry into Calais, he expelled the inha- 
bitants in order to plant an Engliſh colony in their room. 
In all probability, this precaution was the means of Eng- 
knd's keeping that place for two hundred years. The 
fiege had been ſo long and ſo harraſſing, that Edward 
thought himſelf obliged to give his troops ſome reſt, by 
conſenting to a year's truce which was propoſed to him. 
Which done, he left a good garriſon in Calais, and re- 
turned in triumph to England. — 

Never had the Engliſh name been more illuſtrious 
than it was at this time, and never had England enjoyed 
more happineſs. If the valour, wiſdom, and good for- 
tune of the king gave an extraordinary luſtre to the 
realm, the rare endowments of the prince of Wales, 
heir apparent to the crown, afforded no leſs glorious 
proſpect for the time to come. The prodigious plenty 
which immediately followed Edward's victories, ſeemed 
further to demonſtrate, that England was the peculiar 
object of Heaven's care. | 8 

The year following, 1348, ambaſſadors from Ger- 
many arrived, and tendered to him the imperial dignity. 
The election of Charles IV. who had cauſed himſelf to 
be crowned at Bonn, not having been agreeable to all 
the electoral princes, ſome of them had reſolved to make 
2 new choice, and accordingly propoſed the conferring 
of that honour upon Edward : — he was not ignorant 
how much the accepting the ſame offer at a like juncture, 
had coſt Richard, brother of Henry III. and therefore 
reſolved not to fall into the fame ſnare. Beſides, he 


upon. the crewn of France as a more ſubſtantial. 


During the proſperity the Engliſh enjoyed, it is no 
wonder that caſe 5 ry begot a looſeneſs of man- 
ders, the uſual conſequence of them. Moſt hiſtorians 
affirm, that an unbridled corruption of morals prevailed 

t the kingd 
men laying aſide their modeſty, the great ornament of 
Heir — to glory in debauchery. Nothing was 
more common, than to ſee them running in troops to 
the tournaments, dreſſed like cavaliers with ſwords by 
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- * Hiſtory ought not to paſs: over in ſilence the ——— 
ation of Lute de St. Pierre, one of the chief inhabitants of 
the town, This brave burgher ſeeing fear and deſpair depicted 
da the countenances of his countrymen, voluntarily offered 
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om at this time, and that the wo- 


479 
cheir ſides, and mounting their ſteeds adorned wich rich 


| trappings, without any regard to their honour or repu- 


tation. The men's exceſſes were no leſs ſcandalous. 
Theſe irregularities were not long unpuniſhed; a terri- 
ble plague, which after having raged in Aſia and ſome 
parts of Europe, had penetrated into France, and paſſed 


from thence into England: it made ſuch dreadful havoc 


there, that one half of the nation periſhed by it. Lon- 
don eſpecially felt the effects of its fury, where, it is re- 
lated, that in a year's time above fiſty thouſand perſons 
were buried in one church- yard belonging to the Ciſter- 
cians, now the Charter-Houſe. 


In the beginning of the year 1349 Philip made great | 


preparations for war, deſigning to recover Calais; but 
magining bribery. would be a more ſpeedy way, he 
thought of bribing the governor Aymeri de Pavia, who 
promiſed to deliver up the place for twenty thoufand 
crowns. This ſum being remitted to him, he found 
means to introduce by degrees into the town, a hundred 
men of arms, and twelve French' knights, whom he 
concealed in the caſtle. On the day appointed for the 


performance of his promiſe, the lords of Charny and 


Ribaumont lay in ambuſh near the two. gates of the 
town, in order to ruſh in, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
opened, So well were their meaſures laid, that they 
thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs ; but they did not 
know all that had paſſed. A little before, Edward hav- 
ing received ſome intelligence of the plot, had ſent for 
the governor to London, and promiſed him his pardon, 
on condition he would betray the French. The villain, 
perceiving himſelf entirely ruined, if he refuſed to com- 
ply with the king's demand, had given him perfect in- 
formation of all circumſtances, and told him the day 
which had been agreed upon to let the enemies into the 
town. By this means Edward obtained full information 
of the circumſtances, and went the evening before, at- 
tended by the prince of Wales and eight hundred men 
of arms, to Calais. At day-break the next morning he 
ſallied out of one gate, and the prince of Wales at the 
other, to attack the French, who little expected any ſuch 
thing. The king, who was pleaſed to fight on foot un- 
der the banner of the lord Walter de Manny, engaged 


in a ſingle combat with Euſtace de Ribaumont, a knight 


of Picardy, who made ſuch fierce blows at him, that he 
{truck him down twice on his knees. The ſpeedy re- 
hef he received from his own men, freed him from this 
danger; and he defeated Ribaumont's troops, and took 
him priſoner. Whilſt the king was thus employed, the 
prince of Wales vigorouſly charged the lord Charny, 
who after a long reſiſtance, was worſted and taken pri- 
foner by the prince. The French loſt fix hundred men 
on this occaſion, beſides a great number of -priſoners, 
who with their two leaders were carried into the town, 
which a few hours before they hoped to be maſters of. 
Edward treated the captive commanders with great re- 
ſpe, and addreſſing himſelf to Ribaumont, he greatly 
commended his valour, at the ſame time making him a 
preſent of a ſtring of pearls of great value, which he 
wore in his cap, for a teſtimony of the eſteem he had 
for him. After ſeveral other obliging words, he gave 
him his liberty without requiring any ranſom. Before 
he left Calais, he made John de Beauchamp, younger 
ſon of the earl of Warwick, governor, not thinking it 
prudent. to truſt any longer the cuſtody of that important 


place in the hands of a Lombard, who had ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be bribed. The next year Aymeri de Pavia fell 
into the hands of the French, who cauſed him to be torn 
in pieces with four horſes. 

ward having completed his buſineſs, returned to 
England, where he ſoon after inſtituted the famous 
Order of the Garter. According to the common _ 
nion, this order owes its origin to an accident in itſelt of 
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himſelf to be one of the fix: A generoſity ſo uncommon af- 
fected the reſt to ſuch a degree, that five more were quickly 
found, who, after his example, devoted themſelves for the 
preſervation of their fellow-citizens, 


no 


and is of ſo great honour and 


Therefore we require you to make your ſpeedy 
to receive the enſigns thereof, and be ready for your inſtalla- 
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no importance, but with regard to its conſequences very 


remarkable, if it be true that it gave birth to the inſti- 
tution of this order of kni It is affirmed, that 


oped down to take it up: that the lady-imagining he 
had ſome other deſign, and ſheying her ſurprize at it, 


he ſaid to her to clear himſelf, „ Loni ſoit qui Mal y | 


Penſe, that is, Evil to him that evil thinks.” It is 
added, that in memory of this accident he inſtituted the 
Order of the Garter, to which he gave for motto, the 
words he had ſpoken to the counteſs. An origin which 
appears ſo little worthy of the luſtre where with this order 
has all along ſhone ſince its firſt inſtitution, ſtrikes one at 
firſt ſight with ſomething diſagrecabie. It is, however, 
uncertain, why the knights wear the garter on their left 
leg rather than on their right, or wherefore the founder 
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ne habit and enſigms of the order, together with the 
forms of inveſtiture, are as follow: viz. 

Garter, ſurcoat, mantle, hood, George, collar, cap, and 
feather ; the four firſt whereof were affigned by the founder, 
and the reſt by king Henry VIII. And all theſe together, are 
called the whole habit or enſigns of the order, which we ſhall 
treat of preciſely, beginning with the garter. 

The royal garter, which challengeth the pre-eminence, by 
reaſon the noble order from thence is denominated, is the firit 
part of the habit preſented to forcign princes and abſent knights, 
who, and all other knights elect, are therewith firſt adorned ; 
„ that by the bare in- 
veſtiture with this noble enſign, the knights are eſteemed com- 
pznions of the greateſt military order in the world. 

The materials whereof the garter was compoſed for king 
Charles II. were blue velvet, bordercd-with fine gold wire, the 


letters of the motto, and ſtops, roſe and table diamonds, (the 


whole containing two hundred and fifty,) and the hinge of the 
buckle was pure gold, whereupon was the ſovereign's picture 
to the breaſt, crowned with a laurel, (the military garb of the 
firſt Roman ); and on the backfide of the pendant, 
which was alſo of gold, was engraved St. George on horſe- 
When the ſovercign deſigns to cleft a companion into this 
moſt illuſtrious order, the chancellor belonging to the ſaid or- 
der draws up the letters, which paſſing both under the fove- 


reign's ſign manual, and the ſignet of the order, are ſent to the 


erſon by garter princi ing of arms, and are to this effect: 
x "= Lf arr of wenn: of our moſt noble order of the 
garter, aſſembled in chapter holdem this preſent day at our 
caſtle at Windicr, conſidering the virtuous” fidelity you have 
ſhewn, and the honourable exploits, you have done in our ſer- 


vice, by vindicating and maintaining our juſt right, &c. have 


elected and choſen you one of the companions of our order. 
repair unto us, 


tion upon the day of this preſent month, &c.” 
The garter, which is of blue velvet, bordered with fine 
old wire, (having commonly the letters of the motto of the 
e,) is buckled upon the leg at the time of the election, 
with this ceremony : a 
& To the honour of God omni potent, ard in memorial of 
the bleſſed martyr St. ze, tie about thy leg for thy re- 
nown, this noble garter; wear it as the ſymbol of the mot il- 
luſtrious order, never to be or laid aſide; that 
thou may ſt be admoniſhed to be courageous ; and having un- 
dertaken a juſt war, in which thou thalt be engaged, thou 
may'f& be firm, valiantly fight, and ſucceſsfully conquer.” 

The priacely garter being thus buckled on, and the words 
of its ſignification pronounced, the eleQ knight is brought be- 
fore the ſovereign, vho puts about his neck a ſky-coloured 
ribband, whereupon is appendant, wrought in gold within the 

, the image of St. George on horſeback, with his drawn 


word, encountering with the dragon; the admonition being 
thus . 


« Wear this ribband about thy neck, adorned with the image 


of the bleſſed martyr and. ſoldier of Chriſt, St. George, by | 
whoſe imitation provoked, thou may ſt fo-pverpaſs* both proſ- 


perous and adverie adventures, that having ſtoutiy vanquiſhed 
thy enemies, both of body and foul, thou may'ſt not only re- 
ceive the praiſe of this tranſient combat, but be crowned with 
the palm of eternal victory.“ 

— thin. ds ſpoken of the garter and George, where- 


with a knight companion is adorned at the time of his election, 


we fhall deicrive the remains of his habit, together with his 
inſtallation, wich is always performed at the caſtle bf 
Windfor. | x 
His tockings and breeches, being the fame, are of 


% 


of this realm, as far forth as to you bel 


| moſt excellent order, in 


chaſe to put the onder tnider che ptoteRion. gr « 
| George. But thus much we may be aflured of, dr. ** 


intent: cf this great prince was to induce thoſe that hu" 


then, and thoſe that were to have in time to 


honour of being admitted into this ſociety, 0 dag 
themſelves by their courage and virtue. This, of all the 
like orders, has beſt kept to the rules of its firſt ing;. 
tution. More ancient than thoſe of the Golden F 

and. Holy: Ghoſt, it has never degenerated as to the 
number, which has all along been twenty-fix, inchuding 
the ſovereign of the order, who is always the perſon tha 
wears the crown of England, The Kings and other 
ſovereign princes, who have been, and ſtill are defiro,; 
of being admitted into this noble order, are a cle 
evidence of the great repute. it bears throughout al 


| Europe * . 


This year ſeveral merchants repreſented to Edward 


2 | 2 £ | the 
coloured ſilk, and called pantaloons. On the. outſide of the 


right knee, is fixed a knot of open filver lace, and ribbands 
intermixed, in form of a large roſe, and a little below the knee 
is placed the garter. His thoes, which are of white ſhamn 
with red heels, have each a knot, as the former, on the — 
rior fide. His doublet is cloth of filver, adorned before and 
behind, and down the ſleeves, with ſeveral ds, or rows of 
open filver lace, each lace having a row of ſmall buttons fee . 
__ the middle. | 

e cuffs are open, and adorned with the beforementioned 
lace and ribbands ſet in fmall loops. At Cn of the 
upper ſeam of each cuff, is fixed a knot of filyer ribbands that 
fall over his gloves, which are of kid, laced at the top with 
ſilver, and adorned at the opening with à knot, as that on the 
cuff, Then his trowſers, which are of tiſſue, the ſame of his 
doublet, and adorned with two rows or bars of lace and rib. 
bands, as beforementioned, intermixed and ſet at a ſmall dif. 
tance, that the ground appears between them, being buckled 
round his waiſt, are in form of a pair of puffed breeches, reach- 
ng to the middle of his thighs. And in this habit (having a 
blue ribband ſpread over the left ſhoulder, and brought under 
his right arm, with the George appendant) he proceeds from 
his lodgings in the caſtle, to the chapter-houſe, where diſ- 
robing himſelf of his upper garment, he is inveſted with a ſur- 
coat of crimſon velvet, lined with white taffata, during which 
time, the admonition is given him as follows: 

Take this robe of crimſon, to the increaſe of your honour, 
and in token or ſign of the moſt noble order you have received, 
wherewith you being defended, may behold, not only ftrong to 
fight, but alſo to yourſelf to ſhed your blood, for Chriſt's 
faith, the liberties of the church, the juſt and neceſlary 
defence of them that are opprefled and needy.” | 

After this, his ſword is cloſe girt about him over his ſurcoat, 
with a belt the ſame as the coat, and then bearing his hand, 
which is of black velvet, adorned with a diamond band, and a 
plume of white feathers, with a hexon ſprig in the middle, he 
proceeds to his inſtallation in St. George's Chapel, being con- 
ducted between two knights. companions of. the order, to the 
ſeat below his ſtall, where he (garter king of arms having on 
a crimſon velvet cuſhion, laced and taſſeled with gold, _ 
the mantle, collar, hood, and the book of ſtatutes) laying his 
right hand on the New Teſtament, the oath is admini ered to 
him in the following manner 

«. You being choſen to be one of the honourable company 
of this moſt order of the garter, ſhall-promiſe and ſwear 
by the Holy Evangeliſts, by you here touched, that wittingly 
or willingly you ſhall not break any ſtatute: of the ſaid order, 
or any articles in them contained, the fame being agrecadle, 
and not repugnant to the laws of almight. „God, and the las 


-and appertaineth : 

So help you God and his holy word.” _ 5 
As ſoon as the knight elect hath taken the oath, he is con- 
ducted to his appointed ſtall, where he is inveſted in manner 


following : 


The mantle which is lined as the ſurcoat, is, of ſky-coloured 
velvet, adorned on the left ſhoulder with St. George's crols, 
encircled with the garter wreathed on the. edge. with blue 
gold; and the ſaid mantle being put on him by the two knights 
that led him into the choir, is faſtened about his neck with 2 
cordan or robe-ſtring, made of the ſame coloured filk and Ve- 
nice gold twiſted, the ends whereof are made into large kn9bs 


or buttons enriched with a caul, and fringe. And whilſt the 


ceremony of inveltiture wich the mantle (which is tied upon 

the right ſhoulder) is performing, the words of admonition 

proper thereto, are thus pronounced by the regiſter : mis 
« Receive this robe of heavenly colour, the livery of 

augmentation of thy honours 5 

with the ſhield and red erois of our Lord, by wheſo power 
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| changed in that ccuntry. Aſter the death of the earl of 


It; | abi 
Flanders, lain at the battle of Creſſy, the Flemings had 
ſent deputies to Philip de Valois, demanding the ſon of 
their deceaſed ſovereign, under colour of putting him in 
poſſeſſion of his father's inheritance. Philip conſented 
to their requeſt, and as ſoon as they had the young prince 
in their power, they contracted him in marriage to one 
of Edward's daughters. The young prince, whoſe 
education had wholly attached him to the imereſts of 
France, not chuſing to merry into the family of his ſo- 


vereign's enemy, privately withdrew from Flanders in 


1352, and caſt himſcif again into the arms of the French. 
From thenceforward the Flemings by degrees fell off 
from their allegiance with En They even ap- 
proved of the match which Philip made between their 
carl and the duke of Brabant's daughter, who had broke 
with Edward. Their fickleneſs was the cauſe that the 
ſtaple + ot Engliſh wool; which had been ſet up in their 
country, was removed into England, in 1353, to their 
great detriment, but to the benefit of che Engliſh. 

The new king of France ſeemed defirous that the 
truce might be changed into a firm and laſting peace, to 
which Edward was not averſe. In the negociations on 
this occaſion, John offered; in 1354, to give up Gui- 
enne to the king of England; with the carldoms of Artois 
and Guiſnes, to hold them in full ſovereignty without 
doing homage to the crown of France ; but quickly after 
he abruptly broke off the negociation, which ended only 


in prolonging the truce till April the year following. 


The obſtinacy of the Scots at this time, to ſtand by 
their king, though a priſoner, fully convinced Edward 


that it would be a difficult matter to reduce Scotland; 


while he ſhould be at war with France: This conſider- 
ation led him to patch up a peace with the Scots, till a 


— 


— — — 
— 


croſs of the order, encompaſſed with the garter, to ſhew the 
world, what height of honour they arrived to, from the ſaid 
moſt noble order; inſtituted for perſons of the greateſt merit 
and worth. And to the ſaid croſs and garter, the ſaid king 
Charles added a filver ſtar of eight points, and for the greater 
convenience of travelling, the companions of the order were 
permitted to wear the blue ribband under their boot inſtead of 
the garter; but without that and their Leſſer George, and ftar, 
&c. they by the ſtatutes of the order, are never to appear in 
public, except upon the principal and ſolemn feaſts of the year, 
when they wear their collars, and then the ribband and George 
is laid aſide. | 

At the great ſolemnity of the inſtallation of a knight of the 
garters his helmet, ere ſword, banner, and plate, are to be 
et over his ſtall in the chapel of St. George at Windſor, as a 
mark of horour, and are there to remain during his being of 
that order, the plate containing the inſcription of his name, 
titles, &c. | | | 

Camden: reckons in his time twenty-two kings, beſides the 
kings of England, and as many foreign dukes and princes, be 
longing to this order. He has likewiſe given us a liſt of the 
firſt twenty-ſix knights who are called the founders of the 
order, namely, Edward HI. king of England; Edward his ſon, 
prince of Wales; Henry, duke of ' Lanca{ter ; Thomas, earl 
of Warwick; Ralph, earl of Stafford; William Montacute, 
earl of Saliſhury ; Roger Mortimer, earl of March; Capdall 
de Buche, John L'Iſle, Bartholomew Burgwaſh, John Beau- 
champ, John de Mohun, Hugh Courtney, Thomas Holland, 
John Grey, Richard Fitz-Simon, Miles Stapleton, Thomas 
Walle, h Wriotheſley, Niel Loring, John Chandus, 
James de . at » Otho Holland; Henry Eme, Zanchet 
Dabridgecourt, William Paynel. "The counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who it ſeems gave occaſion for the founding this order, was 
the wonder of her time for {tape and beauty: | 

* Son of Henry, brother of Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, 
beheaded in the reign of Edward II. who was ſon of Edmund, 
younger fon of Henry III. This Ys for his merits; was 
advanced by the king's ſpecial charter, dated the 6th of March, 
25 of Edward, to the title of duke of Lancaſter, being the ſe- 
cond that bore that title in England. Tindal. 

+ Staple ſigntfies this or that town, whither the merchants 
of England were by authority of parliament to carry their 
wool, cloth, lead, and tin, for the ſelling them by the great. 
What were the ſtaple commoditizs of this realm may be ſecn 
in the ſtatute of 14 Richard II. c. 1. as wool, leather, wood- 
fells, lead, tin; &c. The ftaple of wool was removed to 
Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Briſtol, Liacoln, and 
Hull. | 
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prince of Wales was p 


was the cauſe of breaking the truce. 
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more favourable opportunity ſhould offer to renew the 
war. This peace could not be 8 
their king's obtaining his ttberty; ſo firmly did they in- 
fit upon that article. To ſettle this affair, Edward 
had appointed commiſſioners to treat with the Scots, 


concerning king David's liberation. This negociation, 


which went on lowly, ended at in a treaty which 
was concluded at Newcaſtle, - July the 13th, 1354, 
whereby Edward obliged himſelf to ſet David free for a 
ranſom of ſoutſeore chouſand marks of filver ®. This 
treaty was ratified a little after by the prince of Wales, 
his ſon, but it was not executed; fo that David conn- 
nued a prifoner till 1357. ; 
On the "concluſion of this treaty, Edward bent his 
thoughts chiefly towards France. The truce being 
about to expire, he inveſted the prince of Wales his fon 
with the duchy of Guienne ; and having ſent him thither, 
commanded him to renew the hoſtilities f. Whilſt the 
reparing to renew the war in 
Guicnne, the king his father having landed at Calais, 
ravaged Boulonnois and Artois without oppoſition. 
Edward ſtaid not long in France, but ſhortly returned 
to England, 'where the Scots had taken Berwick by fur- 
prize, ſo that they had opened for themſelves a paſſage 
into England. P 55 
Soon after his arrival he called a parliament, which 


met at Weſtminſter, November 25, 1355. He ſet 
forth the treachery: of the Scots, who after a treaty con- 
cludet and ratified, had abuſed his ſincerity, and ſuffered: 


themſelves to be ſeduced by the king of France. The 
parliament knowing the neceſſity of recovering Berwick, 
and the king's occalion for money to-continue the war 
with France, granted him a tax of fifty ſhillings upon 


every ſack of wool fold in the kingdom for fix years J. 


With this aid the king raiſed an army, and marched to- 


' wards the borders of Scotland. Upon his approach the 
Scots quitted Berwick, after having demohſhed the for- 


tfications, which he revenged by ravaging their coun- 
try. This ecding of the Scotch altered the king's 
mind as to peace, and cauſed him to take a new courſe 


- with reſpect to the affairs of Scotland. As Baliol was 


entirely dependant on the king of England, Edward 
thought it neceflary, in order to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Scotch in favour of their king David, to cauſe Baliol to 
reſign the crown of that realm in the beginning of 1356, 
for a penſion of two thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. 
This was a ſmall recompence for a crown, had it not 


been an imaginary one, which Baliol was not very un- 
willing to part with. This reſignation proved fatal to 


David ; by that means, he was more cloſely confined, 
and loft the hopes he had entertained of recovering his 
liberty. | 2 i 

By the Collection of Public Acts, p. 862, it appears, 


See Act. Pub. Vol. v. p. 79, 799- 
I Some affirm, that king John had already inveſted the 
dauphin Charles his fon with that 7. and that his ſa doing 

ut there is no mention 

of this circumſtance-either in the French hiſtories, or in the 
Collection of Public As. | oo 8 

+ It is affirmed, that this ſubſidy amounted to more than 
three hundred and fifty thouſand marks a year, ſo conſiderable 
was the woollen trade in thoſe days. SES 

I Edward forgave him half the ſum, on condition he would 
pay the other half punctually at the days agreed on. The act 
for this purpoſe is ay at Weſtminſter = 10th of Auguſt, 
1356. Act. Pub. V. 862. . | 
* | Rapin, who gives a circumſtantial account of this 


ment, called the Battle of Poitiers, ſays, the king of France 
committed at firſt a very great error, by cauſing bis cavalry to 


diſnount and begin the fight. The horſe, little accuſtomed to 
charge on foot; were not able to break through the liſh 


who had the advantage of the ground, in a country of 


hedges, through which there was a neceſſity to 
force their intrenchments. The unhorſed cav 

back with great loſs, the infantry ſupplied their place, .and met 
the ſame reſiſtance, 'in ſpite of the king's endeavaurs, who 
maintained the fight for the ſpace of four hours, animating his 
troops by his voice and example, without fearing to expoſe this 
perſon to the moſt itnminent dangers. How much ſoever he 


N 


might exert himſelf, it was not poſlible for him to rout this 


brought about without 


Iwo legates, whom the 


that Charles de Blois, who had been a priſoner in Eno. 
land, ever ſince the battle of La Roche de Rien, was 
more fortunate than the king of Scotland, at leaſt win 


paſſed through Perigord and Limouſin, entered 4 
and appeared before the gates of Bourges; but & © 
had received information that the king of France © 
advancing with an army of ſixty thouſand men, he fi 
not to beſiege that place, but intended to retire to Bou] 
deaux. John, who foreſaw his deſign, marched Wr 
ſuch expedition, that he came up with him near Poictier: 
It being impoſſible for the prince to retreat, he reſolved 
to intrench himſelf at Maupertuis in a poſt encumbered 
with vines and hedges, and of a very difficult approach. 
pope had ſent to the two princes 
to perſuade them to peace, uſed their urmoſt endeavours 
to prevent the two armies from coming to a bartk, 
They even brought the prince of Wales to promiſe, that 
he would repair all the he had done in his in- 
curſion, and be obliged not to bear arms againſt France 
for ſeven years. But John knew the ſuperiority he had 
in numbers, and therefore rejected theſe offers, expect- 
ing that the prince with his whole army ſhould ſurrender 
at diſcretion. This reſolution was not liked by the 
prince, who replied, that he would chuſe rather to die 
ſword in hand, than do any thing repugnant to his ho- 
nour, and the glory of the Engliſh name and nation. 
All proſpect of an accommodation being paſſed over, 


the prince of Wales animated his troops by a ſhort 


ſpeech; telling them, © That victory depended not on 
e numbers, but on bravery : that for his own part, he 
« was determined to conquer or die; and that he would 
ce not expoſe his country to the diſgrace of paying his 


ranſom.“ King John's generals adviſed him to ſtarve 


this lire army, which would ſhortly be in want of ne- 
ceſlaries. FI EE Nr conſiſtent with his — 
patience; refore the pleaſing proſpect 
obtaining an eaſy victory, and of — its ſubjects, 
he reſolved to attack the enemy. The attack 

the fight continued for ſome time with great obſtinacy, 
and the prince of Wales gained a complete victory |. 


. 1 4 n 2 * 4 2 
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[xg on by deſpair, ſignalized himſelf in all places 
where was the moſt p 


moſt yi | 
ſelf a priſoner, | He would ve 
to none but the prince of Wales, but as the prince was at tod 
great a diſtance, h& was forced to furrender himſelf into the 
hands of Morbeck, with Philip his fourth fon about thirteen 


years old, who hadall along fought by his fide. In this unjucky 


action fo fatal to France, there. were not above fix thouſand 
men flainz but a that number were ei hundred nobles, 
the duke of a- prince of the blood; the duke 


Athens, conſtable of France; the marſhal de Nefle, and above 
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The day after the battle; ſolemn thanks and praiſes were 
d to God in the Engliſh camp for this great 
-4ory. The prince thanked his troops in ſuch terms 
x; aſcribed to them the honour of the day, without the 


kaſt mention of himſelf. After this he ſet out for Bour- 
deaux laden with an ineſtimable booty, and clogged with 
ſo great a number of priſoners, that it would have been 
a hard matter for the Engliſh to defend themſelves in 
caſe they had been attacked. This battle was fought 
on the 19th of September, 1356. There were above 
fix Frenchmen to one Engliſhman. The priſoners are 
faid to have been more in number than the Engliſh 
"The news of this victory being brought to England, 
the people were greatly rejoiced, and the king ordered 
public thankſgivings to be offered up to God for eight 
days together in all the churches of the kingdom. The 
prince of Wales {peat the winter at Bourdeaux, where 
two legates from the pope went to him, and preſſed him 
{> cloſe, that he conſented, in 1357, with the appro- 
bation of the king his father, to a truce for two years, 
in which were included all the allies of both crowns. In 
April following, he came into England, bringing his 
priſoners along with him. When they made their entry 
into London; the prince of Wales rode on a little black 
pad by the king of France's fide, who was mounted on a 
tine white courſer, adorned with ſtately trappings. 
Though Edward diſputed with him the title of king of 
France, he treated him in all reſpects as a king, fo that 
one would imagine he had come to pay a viſit, rather 
than that he was a priſoner. It was in this noble and 
generous manner, that the father and ſon ſtrove to out- 
do one another in comforting the unfortunate king, by 
all the marks of reſpect due to a great prince, in what 
ſtare ſoever fortune may have placed him. It is ſaid, 
that when Edward received the news of the victory of 
Poictiers, he told thoſe that were about him, that his 
fatisfaftion at ſo glorious a ſucceſs, was not comparable 
to the pleaſure which the generous behaviour of the 
prince gave him. King John and prince Philip his ſon, 
were lodged together in the palace of the Savoy, with 
all the honourable freedom they could deſire. 

Edward had now in his power his two moſt potent 
enemies, the king of France at London, and the king 
of Scotland at Odiham, in Hampſhire. King David 
ought to have had his liberty before, purſuant to the 
articles agreed upon three years back. Edward was, 
however, prevailed upon by the queen his ſiſter, and 
agreed to renew the treaty made in 1354. To that end 
he granted paſſports to ambaſſadors from Scotland, who 
during a ſhort truce, obtained their king's liberation, 
upon nearly the ſame terms as thoſe which were in the 
firſt treaty. They obliged themſelves to pay for his 
anfom a hundred thouſand marks ſterling, namely, ten 
ſhouſand every year till the whole ſhould be paid; for 
kcurity of the payment whereof the king of Scotland 
gave twenty hoſtages. At the ſame time, a truce for 
ten years was concluded between the two nations. 
David was releaſed upon theſe conditions, which he took 
care to ratify as ſoon. as he was returned into his king- 
dom, after eleven years captivity. 

The truces Edward had lately ſigned with France and 
Scotland, gave him an opportunity of confining his 
toughts to the government of his own kingdom; but 
% nothing extraordinary paſſed, he ſpent part of his tirne 
n diverſtons, in which the king of France and the other 
chief prifoners had always a ſhare. The tournament he 
held at Windſor on the 23d of April, 1358, being St. 
George's Day, patron of the Order of the Garter, was 
the moſt — that had ever been ſeen in Eng- 


land. The duke of Brabant, with ſeveral other ſove- 


reign princes, and an infinite number of knights of all 
nations were preſent, and were ſplendidly entertained. 


A 


2 


80 called from Peter, earl of Savoy, who lived in it. 
Eleanor, wife of Henry III. bought it of the fraternity of 
joy, and gave it to her ſop Lamynd, earl of Lancaſter, 
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twenty-eight years confinement, Iſabella the king's mo- 


cher. If the marriage of this queen was fatal to the king 
her hufband, it was no leſs fo to France, ſince it 
proved the occaſion of a long and bloody war, which 


brought that kingdom to the very brink of deſtruction. 


| Shortly after died Joanna, the eldeft daughter of Iſa- 
bella, and ſiſter to Edward. They were both interred 
in the choir of the church belonging to the Grey Friars. 
This year Geo 


ffrey de Harcourt, mentioned above on 
account of the king's deſcent at La Hogue, was ſlain in 
Normandy. As by will he had made the king of Eng- 


land his fole heir, and as his lands belonged to the de- 
meſnes which the king of Navarre held in Normandy, 
Edward took poſſeſſion of them, and gave them to the 


lord Holland. 
Charles the dauphin, eldeſt fon to king John of 


France, held the reins of the government of that coun- 
try, by the title of lieutenant-general, which was after- 


wards changed into that of regent. His regency was 
greatly embroiled by the cabals of factious people, fo 
that it was not poſſible to think of any project to free 
their king. The affairs of France were at that time in 
4 deplorable ftate. Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, 
though deſcended from the family royal of France, daily 
ſtirred up commotions and tumults in Paris, where he 
Had a powerful party. He perſuaded the French to 


abridge the power of the regent, which they accordingly 


did ; and by that means threw their ſtate into anarchy. 


The nobles and officers of the army oppreſſed the 


meaner ſort of people, eſpecially the peaſants, to whom 
they gave the nick- name of Jaques Bon Homme f. By 


oppreſſion theſe poor wretches were at length drove to 


deſpair, they aſſembled in great bodies, and entered the 
country of Beauvoiſin, reſolutely bent to extirpate the 
nobles. In a little time, their number was conſiderably 
increaſed, and they became ſo formidable, that the 
whole forces of the kingdom were obliged to be drawn 
togethet, to diſperſe the army of ruſtics which grew 
ſtronger every day. This war, which was called The 
Jaguery, created the regent no ſmall trouble. 

During all theſe diſturbances, king J ohn treated with 
Edward concerning his liberty. He could not obtain it 
withour yielding to the terms the conqueror ſhould be 
pleaſed to impoſe upon him ; but as he was fully in- 
formed: of the diſturbances in France, he believed he 
could not purchaſe too dearly a freedom, which might 
put it in his power to reſtore peace in his kingdom. For 
which reafon, he agreed with Edward upon a treaty 
which was advantageous to France, whereby he gave up 
ſeveral provinces to the crown of England. The ge- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates being met upon this occaſion 
in 1359, found the conditions ſo hard, that they refuſed 
to ratify the treaty. The ſtates plainly perceiving by 
this refuſal, tat they had given a pretence to renew the 
war, offered the regent all neceſſary aſſiſtance to pro- 
cure better terms, by force of arms; but they promiſed 
more than they performed. Edward complained of 
having been impoſed upon, and altering on a ſudden his 
carriage to king John, he confined him in the caſtle of 
Sommerton, from whence he afterwards had him re- 
moved to the Tower of London. Without doubt, he 
did not think it prudent to leave that prince at London 
upon his parole as he was before, whilſt he himſelf 
ſhould be in the heart of France, where he was reſolved 
to carry the war. 1 ; 

The preparations for this freſh expedition were prodi- 
gious. An army of a hundred thouſand men, which 
Edward tranſported to Calais in October, was a plain 
indication, that Eis deſign was to make a powerful effort 
to ſubdue France, whilit the troubles of that kingdom 


offered him a fair opportunity. As ſoon as his forces 
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and it was now in poſſeſſion of Henry, duke of Lancaſter. 
f Or James Goodman, - 


2 were 


W 


of 
On the 29th of November, 1358, died at the caſtle 
of Riſing, in Norfolk, aged ſixty-three years, after a 
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. firlk was commanded by the duke of 
had lately given his only in marriage to John 
of Ghent, third ſon of the king *. The prince of Wales 
headed the ſecond, and the king himſelf commanded 
the laſt. Wich theſe numerous troops, conducted by 
the three moſt renowned generals then in Europe, Ed- 
ward marched into France without any oppoſition. 
After having traverſed Artois, he entered Cham- 
pagne, and a Rheims, in order to fl 
the city; but mi his aim, he advanced to 
which he took without much difficulry. Th. 
Burgundy percciving he was not in a condition to fave 
his country from being ravaged, obtained in the begin- 
ning of 1360, a truce for three years, upon 
paying down two hundred thouſand florins, and en- 
gaging to furniſh the Engliſh army with proviſions. 
Nivernois followed the example of B ; but Brie 
and Gatinois were plundered. Edward's aim being to 
induce the French- to come to a battle, he did all he 
could to provoke them to it : he about the 
latter end of Lent, within ſeven of Paris, be- 
tween Chartres and Mont le Herry ; but this would not 
draw the dauphin out of Paris : he then advanced to the 
very gates of che city, but was not able to attain his ends, 
though the ſmoke of the villages ſet on fire by the Eng- 
liſh, might have been ſeen from the walls of the capital. 
The dauphin, to whom was afterwards given the fir- 
name of the Wiſe, was, in effect, too 
hazard on this occaſion. Knowing that Paris was able 
to hold out a long ſicge, he kept himſelf ſhut up in the 
city, and all Edward's bravadoes could not make him 
alter his reſolution. He tried, however, to deliver 


Lancaſter, who 


who married to the carl of Richmond in 1360, 
who upon the death of his father-in-law was made duke of 
Lancaſter. D 


dale. 

+ This peace, which annulled all 
which ſerved for foundation to new rights, 
ſiderable epocha in the Engli ou with 
differences between the two crowns. So that 
derſtanding the —_ do the N: * enſi % 
perſect knowledge articles is treaty. It i 
fore abſolutely neceflary to inſert here, abridgi 
however as much as poſfible without rendering them 
TREATY OF BRETAGNE. 

£ Signed May the 8th, 1360. 

I. Inprimis, IT is agreed, that the king of England, 
4 14M already 8 oh ſhall 
have for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and hold in 
the ſame manner as the king of France and hi eldeft fon, or 
their anceſtors kings of France have held, namely, what is in 
ſovereignty, in ſovereignty, and what is in demeſne, in demeſne, 
the following particulars: PoiQtiers, and the whole earldom of 
Poictou, with the Fiefs of Thouars and Belleville—Xaintes and 
all Xai e, on both ſides of the Charente and all 
A 0% 1 4 Rinne ox Earldom 
— Tarby and all the i of 
— LEE 
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if 


be- 


and all 
within the 
the 


gor 
whatever, ſhall do homage to I ngland. 
II. Hem, That the king of E 
and its territories. 
III. Iten, The carldom of Ponthieu and its dependencies. 
IV. Item, Calais, town, caſtle, and territory, with the 
. of March, Sangate, Couloigne, Homes, Wall, 
4 | 
" fn, The es ag cobiom of Getter; bn Bis mb 
ner as the late carl held them. | . 
VL Item, All the ifles adjacent to the above-named coun- 
tries. | | 
VII. It is alſo agreed that the king of France and the 
Panpbin bis eldeſt Li, hall make ces 5 the king of Eng- 
lad within 2 year after Michoclmes next entuing, al the 
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| were landed he divided them into three bodies. The France from the impending danger, by offeri 


ct | 1 
propoſals to his enemy, but they were — * 
jected, as Edward thought himſelf in a condition to x 
ſcribe what terms he pleaſed. He ſeemed at 


have formed the deſign of beſieging Paris; but afier. 


| towards Beauce. Cardinal de Langres, the 


The duke of 


wards finding it would be a difficult taſk, he turned back 
Pope's 


te, attended him every where, and preſſed him 

— to ſet bounds to his ambition; but all he rap 
| ſay was to no purpoſe at that time. Edward ſtaid 
time in Beauce, from whence he deſigned to lead hi, 
towards the Loire. But his army, though it had 

all along marched * very plentiful countries, 1og 
daily a great many men by ſickneſs. Although he wa, 
in the very heart of France, he cotild not flatter himiclt 
with having made any one certain conqueſt ; this, p 
haps, was one reaſon of his giving ear to ' 


ſollicitations. However, his doing ſo is aſcribed to 9g 
other cauſe : one day, whilſt he lay encamped near Char- 
tres, a dreadful ſtorm aroſe, accompanied with thunder 
and hail of a prodigious bigneſs, which killed fix thou- 
ſand horſes and a thouſand men. The troops looking 
upon this as a ſign of God's wrath, cauſed Edward tt, 
make a vow to conſent to a peace upon equitable terms, 
The legate improving this diſpoſition, earneſtly preſſed 
him to put his generous deſign in execution, and per. 
ſuaded him to ſend plenipotentiaries to Bretagne, a vil. 
lage near Chartres, to treat there about a peace. Here 
it was the dauphin and his chief counſellors appeared for 
France; and for England, the prince of Wales, with 
ſuch aſſiſtance as rhe king his father had appointed. On 
the 8th of May a treaty was concluded, which gave 

ſome intermiſſion to the calamities of France +. 
This 
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honours, obediences, homages, allegiances, rights/ dominion 
mere and mixed, and all kind of juriſdictions, high and low, 
reſorts, ſafeguards, patronages of churches, and all manner 
of lordſhips and ſovereignties, with all the rights which they 
had or might have had under any title or colour of right 
whatever, veſted in them or in the crown of France, to the 
aforeſaid places, and their dependencies, without reſerving any 
thing for them or their ſucceſſors. That they ſhall enjoin 
by their letters-patent, all prelates, earls, viſcounts, barons, 
nobles, and burghers, to obey the king of England, in like 
manner as they obeyed the kin of: Drain and ſhall re- 
leaſe them from all homages, fealties, obligations, oaths, and 
ſubjections, performed by any of them to the kings of France, 
or to the crown, in what manner ſoever. 

VIII. That thee king of England ſhall have all the aforeſaid 
places, with all their appurtenancies, and dependencies, to hold 
them, himſelf and ſucceſſors, by inheritance for ever; namely, 
in demeſne, what the king of France held in demeſne ; in fee, 
ſervice, ſovereignty, and reſort, what the king of France held 
in that manner; and that all alienations made by the kings of 
France within the N years paſt, that the ti of =p 
wm diſpoſſeſſed of them, ſhall be annulled and 
void. 

IX. That the king of England ſhall hold in all the aforeſaid 
places what did not belong to his predeceſſors, in the ſame 
manner as the kings of France did or do now hold them. 

X. That if within the limits of the lands aforeſaid, there 
are any which belonged not to the kings of England, but were 
in poſſeſſion of the king of France on the day of the battle of, 
Poictiers, September the 19th, 1356, they remain to the 
ns England in the manner aforeſaid. 

That the king of France, and the prince his eldeſt fon, 
for them and for their ſucceſſors, ſhall make over to the king 
of England, within a year after Michaelmas next, all manner 
of right, lordſhip, and ſovereignty over the aforeſaid places; 
and that all the ſubjects of the ſaid countries ſhall become 
liege-men and ſubjects of the kings of England and their ſuc- 
ceſſors and heirs, who ſhall hold the faid lands, as liege-ſove- 
reigns, and as neighbours of the kingdom of France, without 
recognizing any ſovereignty, or paying any obedience, homage 
reſort, or ſubjection, and without being liable at any time 
2 to any recognizance or ſervice, to the crown ef 

rance. 

XII. That che king of France and his eldeſt ſon ſhall ex- 
preſsly renounce the faid reſorts and ſovereignties, and all the 
. which they have or may have over all the countries 
which by the preſent woes on to belong to the king of Eng- 
land. That the king of England and his eldeſt ſon on their 
part, ſhall expreſsly renoynce all things to which the pon 


; 
| 


:yes them not a right, and all other demands which 
"before to the king of France, particularly the right 
{ title of the crown of France: — 2 
the duchics of Normandy and Touraine, and of the earldom 
zou and Maine; the 


made. | . 
- That in order to execute the preſent treaty, the king 

— ſhall cauſe the king of France to be conducted to 
Calas within three weeks after Midſummer-Day next, at the 
expence of the king of England, the charges of the king of 
France's houſhold only ex ; 

XIV. That the king of France ſhall pay to the king of Eng- 
hnd three millions of crowns of gold, two of which make a 
noble, namely, fix hundred crowns at Calais, four 
months after the king of France's arrival there; and four 
E 
XV. That the king of France having paid within the ſaid 
term of four months the firſt fix hundred thouſand crowns, de- 
e reg g's and put into the hands 
of the king of England the thwn of Rochelle and earldom of 
Guiſnes, he ſhall be ſet at liberty, and ſhall be free to go from 
Calais into his own kingdom, provided he ſhall not make war 
2zainſt the king of E till the treaty is fully executed. 


The es to be delivered to the king of England, as well thoſe 
pu taken priſoners at the ls Poidhers as others, 


are as : 
Lewis, earl [afterwards duke] The earl of Brenne. 
of Anjou The earl of Vaudemont. 


John, earl of Poitiers, [after- The earl of Forez. 
wards duke of Berry 1 The viſcount of Beaumont. 


duke of The lord of Coucy. 
ther to king John.] The lord of Fiennes. 
The duke of Bonbon. The lord of Preaux. 
The earl of Blois, or his bro- The lord of St. Venant. 
1 1 L The lord of 12 es. 
Alencon, or Peter The dauphin uver 
his brother. The lord of H wo 
The earl of St. Pol. The lord of Montmorency. 
Tube earl of Harcourt. The lord William of Craon. 
The carl of Portien. The lord Lewis of Harcourt. 
The eart of Valentinois. The lord John de Ligny. 


Priſoners who are to be hoſtages. 
Philip of France, {who was af- The earl of Dammartin. 
terwards duke of Burgundy, The earl of Ventadour. 


king John's ſon. ] The earl of Salbruch. 
R427 3 lle. The cat ct rata 
1 The earl of 
The lord of Craon. 
The lord of Deval. 
The marſhal of Denham. 
The lord D'Aubigny. 


no longer be deemed priſoners, but be di 


fuch. 
XVII. If any of the 2 out of E without 
leave, the king of France ſh be oli 


— leave to go away. 
AVIII. Within three months the departure of the 
king of France from Calais, he ſhall deliver as hoſtages to 


: the 
k F 


of four of the moſt ſubſtantial burghers of Paris, 
Two of each of the following towns : Rouen, St, Omer's, 
7 Amiens, Beauvais, L'Ifle, Douay, Tournay, Rheims, 


a * Both ing 
Ne. ; r 
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The four months were ſpent in drawing up all the ne- 
ceſſary acts, as well for the explaining as for the con- 
firming and executing the treaty ; that they might all be 
ſigned the ſame day; and on the 24th of October the 
two kings ſigned and ſwore to the treaty at Calais, whi- 
ther Edward repaired ſome days before, All matters 
| ; | relating 


* 
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Chalons, Troyes, Chartres, Toulouſe, Lyons, Orleans, 
8 Caen, Tours, Bourges. 

XIX. The king of France ſhall be conducted to Calais, and 
ſhall ſtay there four months, the firſt month at the king of 
En Jand's expence, and the other three at his own charges. 

X. Within a year after his departure from Calais he ſhall 
reſtore to John, earl of Montfort, his land of Montfort, for 
which the ſaid earl ſhall do him liege-homage. , 

XXI. Moreover it is agreed, that as to what relates to the 
diſpute about the duchy of Bretagne, between Charles de 
Blois and John de Montfort, the two kings or their commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall endeavour to ſettle it as ſoon as poſſible. That 
in caſe they do it not in a twelvemonth, the common friends 
of both parties ſhall try to accommodate matters. That in 
caſe the common friends of the parties cannot ſucceed in ſix 


months, they ſhall bring their informations to the two kings, 


who, by themſelves, or by their commiſſioners, ſhall uſe their 
endeavours to determine the ſuit between the two claimants. 
'That if the affair cannot be decided in ſix months, then the 
parties ſhall do as they think fit, without the two kings inter- 
poſing. And the friends of the ſaid claimants may aſſiſt them, 
without incurring for ſo doing any blame, reproach, or detri- 
ment. That if one of the parties refuſe to appear before the 
two kings or their commiſſioners, or if the two kings having 
given judgement, one of the parties refuſes to acquieſce in it, 
the two kings ſhall ſtill do their endeavour to make them agree, 
without any force. That the homage of Bretagne ſhall remain 
to the king of France. 

XXII. The poſſeſſion of the lands reciprocally given up by 
this treaty, be confirmed every time that one of the two 
kings ſhall require it. 

XIII. The king of France ſhall reſtore within the ſpace 

of a year to Philip of Navarre, whatever belongs to him, as 
well in his own as in his wife's right, in the kingdom of 
France. And he and his adherents have ſufficient letters 
of pardon, 
XXIV. The king of England may, for this time only, diſ- 
poſe of the eſtate of Geoffrey d'Harcourt, on condition that 
the poſſeſſor ſhall hold it of the duke of Normandy, or of ſuch 
other lord to whom relief of the ſaid eſtate is due. 

XXV. No perſon, or country which have been ſubject to 
one cf the two kings, and who by the preſent treaty are to be 
ſubject to either of them, ſhall be moleſted for any thing paſt, 

XVI. All the lands confiſcated on the ſcore of the war 
between the two kings, ſhall be reſtored to the proprietors. 
The baniſhed ſhall be reſtored to their eſtates and honours, 
within a year after king John's departure from Calais, the 
lords of Fronſac and Galhard excepted. 

XXVII, Within a year after his going from Calais, the 
king of France ſhall cauſe to be delivered to the king of 
England, all the lands given up by the preſent treaty. 
XXVII. It is likewiſe 1. A1 that as ſoon as the king of 
France ſhall have delivered up the lands here ſpeciſied, with 
the nn renunciations and mandates, namely, Ponthieu, 
Montfort, Saintonge, and Angoumois, the king of Eng- 
land, at his own charges, ſhall put him in poſſeſſion of all 
that himſelf or his allies hold in Touraine, Anjou, Maine, 
rat 6 Auvergne, Burgundy, Champagne, Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, and the Iſle of France, Bretagne expreſsly excepted, 


as well as all the lands which by tbe preſent treaty are to be- 


long to the king of England. | 

XIX. The king of France ſhall at his expence put the 
king of England in poſſeſſion of all that is to be yielded up to 
him. If any ſubjects prove rebellious and diſobedient, the 
king of France ſhall compel them to ſubmit at his own 
charge, and the king of England ſhall be obliged to do the 
ſame on his part, And the two kings ſhall be bound to aſſiſt 
one another to that end when required, at the expence of the 


party requiring. 
XX. The clergy ſhall be ſubject to that king of whom 
they hold their temporalities. If they hold lands of both 
kings, they ſhall be ſubject to both. 

XXXI. There ſhall be good friendſhip and alliance be- 
tween the two kings, notwithſtanding any other alliances, eſpe- 
cially with Scotland and Flanders. 


* 


XXII. The king of France and his eldeſt ſon ſha 
renounce all alliance with the Scots, and ſhall promiſe 
not to aſſiſt them againſt the king of England, who on his 


— ſhall be obli 
XXIII. The two kings men ns the preſent nw 
4 be 


to the ſame thing with reſpect to the 


of Rome 
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which had been ig uſe ever ſince William the Conque. 
- ror. In this parliament the king declared, that h 


relating to the treaty being finiſhed, king John was ſer 
at liberty on the 26th of the ſame month. Edward, be- 
fore his departure, gave him a ſenſible mark of friend- 
ſhip, in permitting him to take along with him prince 
Philip his ſon, who had been made priſoner at the bat- 
tle of PoiCtiers : and the two monarchs upon parting, 
gave one another murual tokens of friendſhip and eſteem. 
On John's arrival at St. Omer's, he ratified by his let- 
ters- patent, and voluntarily ſwore to all the articles of 
the above treaty. The reſt of his behaviour every way 
anſwered to his beginning ; and he ſhewed, upon all oc- 
caſions, that his intention was to perform the engage- 
ment he had entered into. The more to convince the 
world of his unfeigned ſincerity, he put Edward in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries which had been made over to 
him. | . w 
The peace between the two crowns being now firmly 
eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent Sir John Chandos“, in 1361, 
td France, with the title of heutenant-general, to take 
upon. him the government of his poſſeſſions in that king- 
dom. This year Edward reſtored to the alien priors F 
the lands which he had taken from them twenty years 
before to ſupply the charges of the war; and this year 
alſo the plague, which ſtill raged in England, deprived 
the kingdom of the duke of Lancaſter, the moſt efteemed 
of the Engliſh nobility. He founded the collegiate 


church of Leiceſter, and in the fame place an hoſpital 


for chree hundred poor men, which Ttill ſubſiſts rx. 
The prince of Wales took this tranquil opportunity 
to eſpouſe Joanna of Kent, his couſin, who was counteſs 

dowager of Holland 85. | 
The next year, 1362, the king erected the duchy of 
Guienne into a principality, under the name of the 
Principality of Aquitaine, which he ſolemaly inveſted the 
prince his fon with, - obliging him only to pay yearly, in 
lieu of all ſervice, an ounce of gold to the crown of 
England |. Edward ſpent the remainder of this year in 
making ſeveral wiſe regulations with his partament con- 
cerning the government of England. Such, for exam- 
ple, was the decreeing that for the time to come, in the 
courts of juſtice and in all Public Acts, the Engliſh lan- 
guage ſhould be uſed inſtead of the French or Norman, 


lt —_ 


— — — 


be ratified by the pope, and confirmed by oaths, cenſures, &c. 
in the ſtrongeſt manner. The two Ly ſhall procure each 


for himſelf, all the diſpenſations and abſolutions requiſite to get 


the preſent treaty fully executed. 
XXXIV. It is alſo agreed, that the collations to benefices, 
made during the war, ſhall be valid and ftand as they are. 


XXXV. The ſubjects of both kings may come and ſtudy 


in the two kingdoms, and ſhall enjoy the privileges of the 
univerſities, | | Fr 
XXXVI. And that the preſent treaty be well and duly exe- 
euted, the two kings ſhall mutuall give one another the fol- 
Jowing ſecurities.” Latters under their ſeals: the oaths 
of the two kings, of all the princes of their blood, and of twenty 
of the moſt conſiderable lords of each ki; If there are 
any perſons who. refuſe to * all proper methods ſhall be 
taken te compel them to it. e two kings ſhall renounce all 
violent ways and hoſtilities in caſe of non- performance. 
trough the diſobedience of ſome perſons, any of the aforeſaid 
articles carinot be executed, the two ki not for- that 
reaſon go to war, but ſhall endeavour to bring the ſaid perſons 
to reaſon. 3 * . 
XXXVII. Iten, It is agreed by the preſent treaty, that all 
former treaties ſhall be null and yoid, and that neither of the 
two kings ſhall make any uſe of them. Sis, 
XXXVIII. The preſent ſhall. be ſworn to at Calais 
by the two kings perſonally, and within a month after. the 
King of France's departure from Calais, they ſhall in 
ably ſend their letters-patenc confirming the ſaid treaty. 
XXIX. Neither of the two kings ſhall ure, by him- 
ſelf or by another, any innovations or obſtacles from the court 
ainſt the preſent treaty. If it ſhould happen that 
the pope ſhould go about to make any alteration, the two 
kings ſhall oppoſe it to the utmoſt of their power. 
L, As to the ten hoſtages which the king of Ef land is 
to deliver up to the king of F rance, the two kings ſhal agree 
at Calais upon the manner and time of their deliv 


Rapin acquaints us, that Chandos „ 
accompliſhed lords then in England: he was affable and tem- 


come to his. fiftieth year, he would have it — 
as a ſort * Lo that end, he granted a general 
pardon to all offenders for all crimes whatſoever, t; 
itſelf not excepted. He confirmed alſo a new 
Charta, which was confirmed ten ſeveral times in this 


reign. Shortly afterwards Edward created Lionel, ji, 


ſecond ſon, duke of Clarence ; John of Gaunt, his third 


ſon, duke of Lancaſter; and the fourth, whoſe name 
was Edward, earl of Cambridge. In ſhort, after hay. 
| 33 a ſtaple for wool at Calais, he ſpent the 


of the winter in entertainments and diverſions. He 
took a progreſs into ſeveral counties, attended by the 
principal noblemen and French hoſtages, who partool 
of all the recreations which the people ſtrove in emulz. 
tion of one another to divert their ſovereign with. 

In the beginning of the year 1363, the prince of Wales 
ſet out for his government of Aquitaine. He refided at 
Bourdeaux, where he kept his court. This year was 
alſo remarkable for king John's return into England, 
where he came to yield himſelf a priſoner again, in order 
to atone for the fault tlie duke of Aw his ſecond ſon, 
had committed in withdrawing from Calais without 
leave **, Such is the account given by ſome hiſtorians, 
but ir appears to be without foundation. The following, 
however, ſeems to have been the real cauſe : among 
the thirty hoſtages in the hands of Edward, beſides the 
burghers of ſeveral cities, there were four princes of the 
blood ; namely, Philip, duke of Orleans, brother to 
king John; Lewis, duke of Anjou; John, earl of Poic- 
tiers, afterwards duke of Berry ; and the duke of Bour- 
bon. Theſe four princes, who were commonly ſtiled, 
«© The Lords of the Flower-de-Luce,” being tired of 
England, ſought all poſlible means. to return to their 
own country. But this was no eaſy matter, becauſc 
upon theſe four hoſtages Edward chiefly rehed for the 
full performance of the treaty of Bretagne, and particu- 
larly for the payment of king John's ranſom. Never- 
theleſs, they perſuaded him to agree, that they ſhould 
have their liberty upon the following terms: 

I. That the king ſhould releaſe” theſe four princes, 


perate in peace, and brave in war; in ſhort, he was a ſubject 
every way qualified for ſo great an 1 As the king de- 
ſigned to gain the affections of his new ſubjects, he had taken 
care to ſend them for goyernor, a perſon whoſe prudence was 
exceeding proper to produce. that effect. Moreover he had 
ſettled upen him a very conſiderable ſalary, which enabled him 
to keep a ſplendid court at Niort in Poiftou, where he reſided; 
and had inveſted him with power to pardon all forts of crimes, 
that both by his outward luſtre, and by the diſtribution of his 
favours, he might be able to procure for his maſter the good- 
will and love of the people lately conquered. 

+ There were two ſorts of priories, ſuch as were indepen- 
dent like the abbies, and ſuch as depended upon ſome great 
abbey, from which they received their prior. When the con- 
vent to which any priory belonged was beyond ſea, it was 
ſtiled an alien prior. a . 

t He and his father both lie buried in this church. He 
ſtiles himſelf in his will, « duke of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, 
Lincoln, and Leiceſter,” Kc. Knighton, who lived in that 
age, ſays: Henry, duke of L r; was the firſt founder 
« of the collegiate church and hoſpital without South-gate at 
« Leiceſter, in which he placed à dean and twelve canons 
« prebetidaries, ab many vicars and other miniſters, one hun- 
« dred poot and weak men, and ten able women to aſſiſt the 
« fick and weak, and ſufficiently endowed the hoſpital.” It 
Rill in ſome meaſure ſubſiſts by certain ſtipends paid out of the 
hemp At Lancaſter, together with divers new charities, Camd. 
In - * - | . 5 ; IC . 

8 This ptinceſs was daughter of Edmund, earl of Kent, 

who was beheaded in the beginning of this reign, by the in- 
es of queen Iſabella and Mettimer her favourite. She was 
ed Joanna the Fair, by reafori'of her great beauty. See the 

beginning of this reign. bn TROL DH "i L 
80 that he was prince of Wales, and of Aquitaine; du 0 

of Cortwall, and earl of Cheſter and Kent; this laſt in right 

of his wife. | | 

% See AR. Pub. vi. 240. © 
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Aled that before the iſt of November the territory 
. Rclville and carkdom of Gaure were delivered up to 
him, with the ſum of two hundred thouſand florins. 

Il. That before the ne of the princes, certain 
nds in Poictou ſhould be put into his hands as a pledge. 

III. That incaſe the firſt article was not executed by 
the time agreed on, the lands given in pledge ſhould re- 
main to the king for ever, and that the four princes 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves again for hoſtages as before. 

This agreement was. ratified by John, and the four 
hoſtages were conducted to Calais, where they conti- 
nucd upon their parole, till the firſt article ſhould be 
execured. It appears by Edward's letter to the prince 
of Wales, inſerted in the Collection of Public Acts, 
that this agreement was not exccuted and by that means 
the princes deſpaired of {ſpeedily recovering their liberty. 
The duke of Anjou, more impatient and leſs ſcrupulous 
than the reſt, took advantage of the liberty allowed them, 
o that he went clear off, and returned no more. Four 
others, leſs conſiderable hoſtages, followed his example. 
This is the foundation on which it is aſſerted, that king 
John came and ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner at Lon- 
don. King John, however, was not obliged to take 
this ſtep, ſeeing he was bound to ſend the ſame hoſtages, 
or others of the ſame quality in their room. But 
Froiſſard, whoſe hiſtorical labours are held in great eſti- 
mation, does not tell us that John caſt himſelf into cap- 
tivity again, but only that one of the motives of his 
royage was to excuſe, and not to repair the duke of 
Anjou's fault. His words are: © I was then informed, 
« anJ it was true, that king John reſolved to go and 
« ſee king Edward his brother in England, and no per- 


« ſon could make him alter his mind, taking it for 


granted that he was fufficiently adviſed to the con- 
« trary :_and ſeveral barons and prelates told him, that 
« he was going to commit a great indiſcretion; but he 
« replied, that he had found ſo much honour in the 
« king of England and his ſons, that he did not a 
«© queſtion but they would prove true and faithful frie 

© to him in all things; and, moreover, he had a mind 
© to excuſe the duke of Anjou his fon, who was re- 
* turned into France.” From what has been ſaid, and 
the teſtimony of other writers, we cannot but conclude, 
that John did not return into England with a view to 
furrender himſelf as a priſoner, but only to confer with 
Edward in a friendly manner. 

Upon his arrival at Dover, Edward ſent thither the 
princes his ſons, with a retinue of nobles, to re- 
ceive him and conduct him to London, where he Paid 
all the reſpe& due to his rank and merit. The kings of 
Scotland and Cyprus, who were then in England, made 
his reception the more ſplendid. The was 
come to pay Edward a viſit, and the latter to deſire his 
ad againſt the Infidels. Upon fo uncommon an occa- 
hon Edwatd took a pleaſure in entertaining his illuſ- 
_ nous gueſts with all poſſible magnificence. The 
mayor of London made alſo a ſplendid entertainment 
for the four kings on the city's account F King John 
lodged in the palace of the Savoy as before, and was 
treated at Edward's expence, till about the. middle of 
March, three months after his arrival at London, when 


Aw 1 - 


* 


See Article XVII. of the Treaty of Bretagne. 
+ The ſumptuouſnels of Sir Henry Picard, citizen and 
wine-merchant, - ought not to be paſſed over in filence, fays 
Rapin. He.invited the four kings, with their retinues, to a 
feaſt which he made at his own houſe, where they were mag- 
tly entertained. | x 

t Vide Rotuli Parliamentorum, ſub anno. 


1 Never did prince, ſays Rapin, give his people greater 


e of diſcontent. Cruel to exceſs, and of an unbounded 
warice, he put to death his great men upon no lawful ac- 
count, and with the ſole view of confiſcating their eſtates. 
He minded nothing but the gratification of his paſſions, with- 
out any regard to honour or conſcience. His barbarity was 
| key that height, that he had put to death Blanch de 

his wife, ſiſter to the queen of France, that he 
nr dry Maria de Padilla, whom he had long k 
| els. Of five baſtard brothers which he had, 


as his 
eldeſt 
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he was ſeized with a fitof ſickneſs, which deprived him 
of his life, on the 8th of April, 1364, to. Edward's 
great grief, who had a ſingular” eſteem for his virtue. 

here 1s aſcribed to this prince a faying worthy ta be 
had in eternal remembrance by poſterity : «© Though 
faith and truth were baniſhed from the reſt of the world, 
they ought nevertheleſs to be preſerved in the mouth of 
1 And certain it is, that he was one of the 
moſt brave, liberal, and ſincere princes of his time. 
His body was carried to St. Denis in France; and he 
was ſucceeded by Charles V. his ſon, who trod not in 
the ſteps of his virtuous father. : 

The ſame year, John de Montfort, Edward's ſon-in- 
law, gained the famous battle of Avray againſt Charles 
de Blois his competitor, whe was ſlain. This victory 
decided the quarrel between the two houſes, who were 
contending for the Duchy of Bretagne, and produced 
the treaty-of Guerande, whereby Bretagne was aſſigned 
to John de Montfort, who did homage for it to the 
king of France. Bertrand du Gueſclin, who ſerved 
Charles de Blois, and became afterwards very famous, 
was taken in this battle by Sir John Chandos, general 
of the Engliſh troops in Montfort's ſervice. In the 
beginning of the year 1365, a parliament was held at 
Weſtminſter, wherein the ſecond ſtatute againſt cita- 
tions and proviſions from Rome was made ; and the 
ſtaple was removed from Calais to Melcombe Regis 
in Dorſetſhire, and Ipſwich in Suffolk. This year alſo 
Sir Henry Green, chief. juſtice, and Sir William Skip- 
withe, another of the juſtices, were very heavily fined, 
impriſoned, and removed from their high offices, for 
— and other enormities. | * 

ward's acquiſitions in France, cauſe 

Urban VI. 1 in 1366, the tribute with 
John, king of England, had bound himſelf to pay to 
the Roman church, and of which the arrears were due 
for thirty years. He required the payment with ſuch 
haughtineſs and faith in his own power, that he had no- 
minated even beforehand commiſſioners to ſummon 
Edward before him in caſe of refuſal. The king, how- 
ever, cauſed the pope's demand to be laid before the 
parliament, wherein it was declared, © That the king 
of England had not power to bring his realm under 
ſuch ſervitude and ſubjection without the conſent of his 
parliament : That if neceſſity had drove king John to 
do ſo, his engagement was null, as being contrary to 
his coronation-oath.” That auguſt aſſembly not con- 
tent with ſo particular a deciſion, came alſo to this vigo- 
rous reſolution—*< That if the pope ſhould attempt by 
any means whatſoever, to aſſert his unjuſt pretenſions, 
the whole nation ſhould, with all their — oppoſe the 
ſame J. The firmneſs of the parliament obliged the 
pope to give up his pretenſions, and had not only a 
preſent effect, but prevented the king of England from 
being ever after troubled upon a ſimilar occaſion. 

The prince of Wales lived three years in Guienne 


without exerciſing his military abilities, when on a 


ſudden he was drawn out of this ſtate of tranquillity by 
the follicitations of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, 
who was lately expelled from his dominions §. Peter, 
as a reward for the ſervices which the prince of 2 

| might 


had lately been ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions, and the other four 
were. not ſafe. Henry earl of Tranſtamare, one of them, 
ſeeing himſelf every moment threatened with the ſame fate, 
rebelled againft Peter, and perſuaded the king of Arragon to 
engage in his quarrel, together with the principal Caſtilian 
lords, who could no longer bear the tyranny of their ſove- 
reign. His enterprize not meeting with ſucceſs at firſt, he 
was repulſed by the tyrant, and forced to Ow refuge to the 
king of France, who promiſed him aid. Beſides the deſire 
Charles had to revenge the death of the queen, his ſiſter- in- 
law, he was very glad to find employment for abundance of 
idle ſoldiers who ſwarmed in France ſince the late peace, and 
committed great. diſorders. With this view he raiſed for 
Henry's affiſtance an army, the command of which he gave 
to John de Bourbon, earl of March, the queen's couſin- 
german, and was pleaſed that Du Gueſclin, whoſe ranſom he 
paid to Chandos, thould make one in this expedition. wit 
i 
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288 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| ight render him, promiſed to yield the province of 


m 

Biſcay to him ; and the pri fluſhed with the hopes 
of freſh acquiſition of victory, levied an army of thirty 
thouſand men, and marched at their head. Henry, 
who had already cauſed himſelf to be crowned at 
Burgos *, having received advice of the march of the 
Engliſh prince, was advanced towards Navarre ( 
which country Edward was to\ paſs) with a pow 
army to , oppoſe his paſſage. ' He might very poſſibly 
have executed his deſign, conſidering the ſuperiority of 
his forces. if he had avoided coming to a battle. 
This was what the prince of Wales was moſt appre- 
henſive of; and therefore with deſign to-provoke him 
to it, he ſent him a very inſulting challenge, which 


Henry imagined would turn to his prejudice if he re- 
fufed to accept. The two armies being near one ano- ' 


ther, the battle was fought near Nejara, a little town 


on the frontiers of Caſtile. As the fields of Creffy and 


Poictiers had beheld the prince of Wales performing 
wonders, that of Nejara was likewiſe witneſs of his 
heroic actions, which after a long ſtruggle made victory 
incline to his fide. The Spaniſh army reinforced with 
a ſtrong .body of French troops, was entirely routed. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, with the marſhal D' 
were taken priſoners. Henry, having nothing left to 
truſt to in Caſtile after the loſs of his army, retired 
into A from whence he repaired-to Languedoc, 
in order to implore the aid of the duke of Anjou, who 
was governor of that province. 

As ſoon as the battle was over, Peter threw himſelf 
at the prince of Wales's feet, to thank him for reſto- 
ring him to his kingdom. The prince of Wales lift- 
ing him up immediately, and holding him in his arms, 
ſaid, that it was to God alone he was indebted for the 
victory, 'and not to a prince who had only been a weak 
inſtrument in his hand. The conſequence of this good 
ſucceſs was the reſtoration of Peter, in 1368, to the 
throne _— _— he oem 8 Edward now 
thought orming his promiſes, rewarding the 
brave oldies who had — their lives in his ſervice; 
but Peter, no leſs perfidious than cruel, after having 
long kept them in hopes of proviſions and money, 
repaid them with ingratitude, Poverty and famine ſoon 
bred among Edward's ſoldiers a mortality, which car- 

numbers, and the fear of loſing the reſt, 
e prince, who was baſely uſed, to 2 ex- 
neceſ- 


tremely diſſatisfied. He was even drove to 


ſity of ſelling his plate, that he might provide for the 
more preſſing occaſions of his army, till ſuch time as 


he ſhould of. 200. fully to _ them himſelf. 
During Edward's ſtay in Spain, he caught an illneſs, 
from which he never thoroughly. recovered. Thus 
ended the enterprize of the prince of Wales, an enter- 
pine glorious indeed, if we conſider only the iflue, 

ut not very honoutable, in regard to the cauſe he 
eipouſed, ſince it was purely to reſtore to the throne the 
baſeſt of princes, one who was exiled from his kingdom 
for the worſt of. cruelties, the greateſt enormities, and 
the moſt unheard-of barbarities. He, however, re- 
mained but a ſhort time before the vengeance of an in- 
cenſed Deity overtook him, and avenged at once his 
cruelty to his own ſubjects, and his y to the 
H in, and both er carried a freſh army 
1 Id by the aſſiſtance of France. They made 
ſo great a progreſs, that, in a little time, they were in a 


condition to beſiege Toledo, Peter having haſtened to 


the relief of the city, was defeated, and forced to fly 


* » 


Fu — 
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Win theſe troops, and the affitance of the Caftilians, 


Henry marched through, Arragon into Caſtile, where. the 


tyrant ſaw himſelf in a moment deſerted by all his nobles, 
except one ſingle knight. This defection 


ing it out of his 


wer to withſtand his brother, he have retired into 


Portugal, but was denied entrance. In this perplexity, he 


choſe of xt of Spain by Bayonne, from whence he re- 
paired to Bourdeaux, in order to implore the aid and protec- 
tion of the prince of Wales. If the young Hero had reflected 


* 
1 


diſguſted . 
France told them that he would protect them, if they 


nac, Cominges, Perigord, and Carmagne, having ſtirred 


imagining procure, him tolerable cons; 
tions, or help him to make his eſcape. Unkuckih b. 
him he found Henry his brother there. The two 


rinces falling firſt to reproaches, and then to b 
— threw bis ene bs the ground, and — 
him with his dagger. After that he cauſed himſclf to 
be once more acknowledged king of Caſtile without 
any oppoſition. n. * 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of 

having been contracted to Violante, daughter of John 
Galeazzo, duke of Milan, went about the end of May 
1368, to conſummate his marriage, with a ſplendid re. 
tinue, and a. many noblemen who attended him to 
do him honour. For ſome time there was nothing but 
entertainments and diverſions, which were daily renewed 
in favour of a prince whoſe alliance was ſo honourable 
to the duke of Milan. Lionel did not long ſurvive his 
marriage, as he died in Montferrat five months after, in 
the thirty-ſecond year of his age. By his firſt marriage 
with the only daughter of the earl of Ulſter in Ira 
he left a daughter called Philippa. 

The treaty of Bretagne was ſo diſadvantageous to 
France, that Charles V. who had himſelf concluded it, 
in all probability conſented not to it but with an inten- 
tion to break it, when a fair opportunity ſhould preſent 
elf; but king John his father acted fairly and honeſty, 
keeping his word in every punctilio. Charles, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, whom the French ſirname the Wiſe, was 
not ſo very he was no ſooner on the throne, 
than he endeavoured to evade what remained unexecuted 


e of Berry, the duke of Orleans, and ſeveral other 
hoſtages, could nat but believe that Charles had 

of renewing the war, and was perſuaded that his weak- 
neſs was the only cauſe of all his delays. Thus did af- 
fairs linger from the death of John till his ſucceſſor was 
in a condition to take fuch meaſures, as he judged moſt 


proper to bring about his deſigns. He always appeared 
bound himſelf to 


engaged ſeveral German princes in his intereſts, and 
| matters were ripe for execution, he 
ſought occaſion to break the peace with England, in 


1369. | 
| thought it would be a more prudent ſtep to 


Edward 
ſecure the intereſt of the principal lords of Guienne, be- 
rance; but as they were 


fore he declared war 
at ſome proceeding of Edward's, the king of 


would ek Goa thai foreman wad ole Mam. Their 
cauſe of diſguſt ſeems to have ariſen fram the laying on 
Guienne a tax called Feuage, or Chimney-Money, 
which the prince of Wales levied in order to pay the 
arrears due to 8 which he had raiſed for the 
Spaniſh war. d' Albret, the earl of Armagr 


up their vaſlals . of this new tax, received 
their complaints, them to the prince, and pre- 


_— 


= = 
_—_ 


— 


on the unworthineſs of the prince who deſired his affiſtance, 
he would doubtleſs have refuſed his requeſt. But conſi 
on thi the honour of reſtoring a depok 
king, and perhaps tired with a tedious idleneſs, he undertook 
898 on the throne. ** 
ruges is the capital of Old Caſtile, and the ſee of an 
biſhop. It is ſeated partly on a, mountain, and partly on 
vs river Aranzon, 97 . , 


* 


EDWARD HI. 


addrefſes to kin n "that ſubject. Their re- 
ted Bhs aps both by reaſon the prince 
us in want. of money, an} Dn of the Th tineſs ren unpaid « 
herewith they were made. They * to the received of Charles, at 


king of France, whom they ſuppoſed — ſoye ·¶ ſeveral times, about three hundred thouſand gr 
KiB brd of Guiennc; and defired tim to grant them. by the his father, 


letters of appeal to his parkament. Charles not think- he king his Eater, 
825 to declare his intention, kept them ſome time Er Charles, upon his 

I Mare of ſuſpence at Paris. The journey of theſe declaration of war, . 
bod, and their long ng ſtay at the court of France, gave 
che prince of Wales ſome ſuſpicion. in frequently | _ _ r ſurprized with the news of 
wrote to the king his father, to give | Ponthieu, and intelligence 
fomething was in agitation at Paris 3 but} th i uienne were in arms againſt 
theſe warnings had no good effect. . as this account a parliament, 
council imagining that the warlike prince; 1 him a great aid for carrying on ſo neceſ-. 
dae lie, wanted an occaſior to renew the war; paid no a war, wherein he was involved againſt his will. 
attention to his letters. 3 advice of this parliament, he aſſumed again the 
Whilſt Edward depended on the ſincerity of the || tit ing of France, which he had quitted ſince the 
French, his ſon's diſtemper growing every day worſe, FE r this aid from his 


— droply, The | Diince's ll flare of health, and Lt, fitive promiſe of aſſiſtance as long as 
ors infirmaeds haſtened the reſolutions his firſt care was to ſend troops to 


eters pt; nth As he faw that he could not e of Guienne : 


ye a fairer opportunity to accompliſh his he 2 the duke of — his 
: to the Gaſcon lords, the letters ene wide 


ey ſued for, pretending, notwithſtanding his oaths, and 
all the reſignations and renunciations of the late king his y 
father, that he was ſtill ſovereign of Guienne. He built On the 15thof Auguſt this year; 1869 died Philippa, 
his pretenſions upon Edward's not having ſent his renun- | Edward's queen, after he had lived with her forty years 
cation to the crown of France, purſuant to the treaty of | in perfect union, and had by her twelve children. This 
Bretagne. But that renunciation being only a conſe- was likewiſe extremely lamented by the peo- 
nce of the full performance of the treaty, Edward | ple, who had always found her ready to aſſiſt them in 
d not think fit to make it till the whole ſhould be exe- | time of need. The poor eſpecially were great loſers by 
cuted, as indeed he was not bound to do. However, J her death. She founded Queen's College, in Oxford. 
he had abſolutely quitted the title of king of France, a The war was advantageouſly continued in France, 
n —.— under the conduct of Sir John Chandos, who com- 
Charles himſelf had not been more 2 _— e eee r bx Lada 
the provinces aſſigned to England treaty ter Edward's affairs in thoſe in a flouriſhing condi- 
— eo Theſe reciprocal renunciations were confi- | tion. But by the death of this brave — 1370, 
dered as the ſeal of the treaty, after the two kings ſhould the affairs of England began to decline in theſe two pro- 
be ſatisfied as to the point of execution. Be this as it | vinces. Guienne was in no better ftate, The _ 
vill Charles made uſe of that pretence to ſummon the | of Wales, who could do little more than give directio 


r er Sore by reaſon of his illneſs, was extremely weakened by — 


to anſwer for his pretended tyranny to the re revolt of the chief towns depending on his principality of 

Cake proviaces. The prince ſent back word, that | Aquitain. ne 

« he would not fail to a but it ſhould be at the ſurprized by the French, or rather went over to them. 

« head of ſixty men.” In the mean while The diſloyalty of the inhabitants incenſed — 

Charles was amuſing Edward; by expoſtulating with degree, that he reſolved to chaſtiſe them. 

him, as if he were deſirous that the affair ſhould be | that end, having received a ſupp _ vs whith the 
to a negociation. Edward anſwered by giving ker of Ee inet the eat Cambridge brought 
9 not being able to perſuade himſelf that him, he beſieged the town, took it by ſtorm, and. put 

to diſpute his ſovereignty of Gui- all the inhabitants to the ſword. 
4 2 y eſtabliſhed in the treaty of Bretagne,] This was the laſt warlike exploit of that great prince, 


1 Eredyrige cot: — emp ad ang heed to be 3 
the war ; but he was very much miſtaken. It was not elf, unable to act any longer, he 


only the ſovereignty of Guienne which Charles pre- — to return into England, imagining that his na- 
eter bg him he affirmed, moreover, that | tive air would reſtore him to health. After he had re- 
| Bretagne was void, becauſe Edward had ſigned to the king, in 3 eee man 
mln deck certain bands of plunderers belonging to | which he could no longer govern, he departed, leaving 
us dominions, from entering into France, and becauſe | the command of the army to the duke of Lancaſter. 
he had not evacuated all the towns which were to be | Before he fat out, he had the vexation to ſee Edward 
gen up. On theſe pretences he cauſed war to be de- ¶ his eldeſt ſon die, in the ſeventh year of his age. He 
cared by a footman, becauſe the prince of Wales had | was a prince of a promiſing genius, and ſeemed to be 
aken into cuſtody thoſe who carried him the ſummons. | much more like his father and grandfather, than Richard 
Shortly after, he publiſhed an edi& confiſcating all the I his younger brother who ſucceeded them. The prince 
ods the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of in France, and re- of Wales took his fon Richard with him, in order to 
unting-chem to the crown. have him educated in England. 
Here let us- remark, that notwithſtanding the pre- David, king of Scotland, died the laſt year, having 
tences of Charles to renew the war, that 2 left his crown to Robert Stuart his nephew, ſon of his 
was not fulfilled on the part of England ; eldeſt ſiſter. Robert was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, 
it TI png from the e of various than he made an alliance offenſive and defenſive with 


re. 


* 


— — 2 — 


— „— * 2 


This the king ſet forth an order for the arming of all « tenants, dependants, monks, parſons, vicars, &c, to be pre- 

detymen! part of it runs dus: « 'The king commands and 4 pared for the field in à military manner, and be ready to en- 

 Fequires all the 72 2 in parliament, that in re- | « counter the force, and diſappoint the malice of his enemies.” 

od of the great danger A happen to uu > ung od pe-mgge > amr yen, DER vg pry Rot. 
realm and church of Fug y reaſon of of thi war, in | in Turr in 43 Edward III. See Collier's Eccleſiaſti- 

© Caſe the enem ſhould aha pig ite mar will cal Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 561. 

appear themſelves in the defence of the realm, and ca their 
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France againſt England. But it was kept 4 ſecret, I had almoſt drained his treafury. Hardly was be ary. 
1 eee ee need of his aid, which, at ws was brought that the French 
* doubtleſs, he reſerved for a more |! occaſion. 2 a | : | i 
* I The departure of the prince of Wales entirely ruined | 
1 | | the affairs of the Engliſh in Guienne. The duke of 
=_ Lancaſter and earl of Cambridge, perceiving that with 
{6 few troops it was not poſſible to reduce the revolted 
| towns, or withſtand the French, to any ſe, came | 1 
q to the reſolution of going over to En ta ſallicit I i 
ns . freſh ſupplies. Befote 5 departed, married the 
| two daughters of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, turned 
out and ſlain by Henry his baſtard-brother., In 1972, j'an 
the duke of L to whoſe ſhare Conſtantia the | 
eldeſt was fallen, aſſumed the title of King of Caſtile 
and Leon, ſhewing by that, he deſigned to aſſert his 
wite's right. This ſtep obliged Henry to unite more 
cloſely with France; as it was his intereſt to contribute 
with all his might towards the humbling of England, he 
reſolved to afſbit Charles with all his forces. About 
this time the Flemings, who had declared for France, 
were defeated at, ſea by the earl of Hereford, who took 
- twerity-ſix af their ſhips. But this advantage could not 
balance thoſe which du Gueſelin gained upon England 
in Guienne, and the adjoining provinces. This brave 
general, whom Charles had drawn from the king of 
Caſtile's ſervice, to make him high-conſtable of France, 
worſted the Engliſh in every rencontre. After having Purſuant to this reſolution, he drew together an ar. 
drove them out of Limoſin, Perigord, and Rovergne, I of thirty men, the command whercof he gave 
he marched into Saintange, and laid fiege to Rochelle, uke of Lancaſter his ſon, who was ſtiled in E 
with the aſſiſtance of a fleet ſent by the king of Caſtile is. 
to block up the town by ſea, - As ſoon as Edward had 
notice of this, he diſpatched with all ſpeed the earl of 
Pembroke with forty ſhips to ſuccour the town. This | he advanced pper Guienne, with defign to drive 
precaution ſeemed ſufficient to ſave Rochelle; hut for Anjou, who had taken ſeveral 
ſome time nothing had ſucceeded with the Engliſh. The i 1 
earl of Pembroke being juſt about to ſail into the port, 
met the Spanifh fleet, cammanded by admiral Bocca- 
Negra a Genaeſe, wha fiercely attacked him. The 
ſted two and ended at length in the entire 
of the Enghh fleet, the admiral and man n 
taken ent into Spain bound with chains; this lo 
complated the ruin of 2 affairs. Rochelle, 
wichout doubt, would have held out longer, had it not 
been for the treachery of the mayor, who held intelli- 
| gencę with the beſiegers. He found means to cauſe 
1 garriſan to come gut af the citadel, under colou 
"i review, and, hy a forged order of the king, w 
| I govemor nat. being able to cad, took far real. As 
| ö 
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| as che garriſon, was out, the mayor ſhut. the 
would not faffer tham to enter it again; where 
town capitulated, and obtained very 
the inbabitants became: rather freer | 


took ſeveral. towns, and at ! 
Thouars, . where the pringzpj 
ſhut themſelves he 


Wy have gone 


— 


b : 
* 


ro the | 
e the death of his elder brother. This 
iged the prince of Wales to ſeek for his ſon the pro- 
tection of the parliament, as the only means to ſupport 
lim in his juſt rights ; and for this reaſon, it is probable, 
that the pariament F petitioned for the removal of the 
duke of Lancaſter. During this ſeſſion, Edward, now 
a the fiſtieth year of his reign, cauſed a general pardon 
o be publiſhed, which cauſed great joy in the nation. 
This joy was quickly followed by an univerſal forrow, 
occahoned by the death of the prince of Wales, the moſt 
illuſtrious prince England had ever produced. He was, 
fays Rapin, poſſeſſed of all the virtues in an eminent 
degree; a good ſoldier and a great general, brave with- 
out fierceneſs, bold in battle, but very affable in con- 
verlation, and of a modeſty never to be admired; 
ever ſubmuſfſive and reſpectful to the king his father, 
whom he never once difobli Generous, liberal, 
pleaſed with rewarding ment wherever he found it; he 
wanted no qualification requiſite to form a perfect hero. 
The Engliſh commonly called him The Black Prince, 
not on account of his warkke exploits, as ſome have 
magined, but becauſe he wore black armour. The 


long time. 


willing, on this occaſion, to expreſs their 


jaſt ſorrow for the loſs of ſo great a prince, who had 
gained the affection and eſteem of the whole nation, by 
wending his corps to Canterbury, where he had choſe 
eee and where his monument is ſtill to be 
Ken J. : * 
Shorty after, in 1377, the king recalled the duke of 
Lazcaſter and Alice Pierce. Peter de la Marc, ſpeaker 
of the hauſe of commons, who, in preſenting the above- 
mentioned petition to the king, had ſpoken very freely 
Zunſt Alice Pierce, was confined in Nottingham- 
Caſtle at her inftance. The duke of Lancaſter reſumed 
his old poſt, and all the ather minifters were reſtored to 
tcir former offices. But to prevent any diſpute which 
might ariſe after his death about the ſucceſſion, Edward 
created Richard his earl of Chefter, and ſoon 
ater he conferred on him the title of Prince of Wales ; 


; into the courts of juſtice 
| ] | ing them do as 
* — making 


This parliament was called The Good Parliament. 
t This renowned prince died in the forty-fixth year of his 
De, lamented hy the king his father, who ſhewed upon this 
leſs armneſs of mind than he had ever done in all the 
her misfortunes which had befallen him in the courſe of his 
nue. Walfingham fays, with him died the hopes of the Eng- 
2 


T. =: 
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OT 3 
s made known his een 
uſed all the nobility to take their oath to him as to 


entertain any 


1431341 
if 


things were tranſacting at court, John 
Wickliff, doctor of divinity in the univerfity of Oxford, 
began to publiſh his belief, upon ſeveral articles of reli- 
gion, wherein he differed from the commonly received 
opinions. Pope Gregory XI. having been informed of 
it, condemned ſome of his tenets, and commanded the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſhop of London to 
oblige him to fubſcribe the condemnation, and in cafe 
of refuſal to ſummon him to Rome. It was no eaſy 
matter to execute the pape's order; Wickliff had al- 
ready abundance of followers in the kingdom, and the 
duke of Lancaſtet far protector, 'whoſe authority was 
very httle inferior to that of the king. Nevertheleſs, to 
obey the pope's command, the archbiſhop held a ſynod 
at St. Paul's, London, and cited Wickliff to appear: 
accordingly he appeared, accompanied by the duke of 
Lancaſter and lord Percy, marſhal of England, who 
believed their preſence neceſſary to protect him. Aſter 
he had taken his place according to his rank, and been 
inter by the biſhop of London, he would have 
anſwered fitting, and by that means gave occaſion for 
great diſpute. The biſhop inſiſted his ſtanding 
and being uncovered, and the dyke of Lancaſter aſk 9 
that Wickliff was there only as a doctor to give his vote 
and opinion, and not as a party accuſed. The conteſt 
ran ſo high, that the duke of Lancaſter came to threats, 
and made uſe of ſome opprobnous language to the 


ho | , 


was 
repaired to the Marſhalſea, which they forcibly entered, 
and hberated all the prifoners. But as this did not ſa- 
wr by, ry Page hangar to wth gent Lancafter's 
palace in the Savoy, and miſſing his perſon, plundered 
the houſe, and his arms along the ftreets. The 
duke was fo highly provoked at this affront, that he 
cauld not be pacified but by the turning out of the. 
mayor and aldermen, whom he accuſed of not havi 
exerted their authority to reſtrain the tumult, and puni 
the offenders. | 

To return to Wickliff. The biſhops being met a 
ſecond time, he declared before them his ſentiments 
concerning the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining” 
the cating of the body of Chriſt, in nearly the ſame man- 
ner as Berengarius had done beſore him. Though his 

inion was contrary to the doctrine of the church in 
thoſe days, the biſhops not daring to proceed rigorouſly 

anſt him, were contented with enjoining him filence. 
It is ſaid, that he even promiſed to obey ; but in the next 
reign the diſpute broke out afreſh. 


— 
* — 


1 4 


liſh, during whoſe life they dreaded no invaſion, nor feared to 
encounter any enemy. He never undertook an expedition 
without conqueſt, never formed a ſiege without R the 
place, &c. Tho. Walfingham in Vit. Edw. III. e king 
of France himſelf, though he had little reaſon to x his 
death, ordered a fatemn ſervice to be celebrated at Paris, at 
which he was Prince Edward 


— — 


pleaſed to be preſent in perſon. 
left behind him but one legitimate | oh aged ten yea 
two natural ſons, who made no great figure in hiſtory. 


We 


| 
| 
| 
l 
. 
| 


voured to 


to the jingling rhime of thoſe days: 


292 
We ſhall conelude our accounit of this reign with the 
laſt public action of Edward, who in an afſembly of the 
ights Companions of the Garter convened at Wind- 


for; made Richardhis 


was the only honour he could confer upon him, after 


having declared him his ſucceſſor: . Shortly after, this 


great prince, who was already indifpoſed; became fo 
exceedingly il, that his life was. deſpaired of. Before 
he. left world, he had the mortification to ſee the 


world leave him. Alice, his favourite, who managed 
him in his fickneſs, ſuffered but very few to come near 
him: when the perceived his death draw near, ſhe 
ſeized upon every thing of value within her reach, even 
to the — of his ring from his finger ; when ſhe 
withdrew. His courtiers and chaplains ſhewed no leſs 
ingratitude, one ſingle prieſt excepted, who being there 
by accident, and ſeeing him left alone in his laſt agonies, 
drew near the bed to comfort him. He addreſſed to 
him ſome exhortations, to which the dying king endea- 
reply: but his words were not articulate 
enough to be underſtood ; the only word: he ſpoke diſ- 
tinctly, was Jeſus Chriſt, juſt as he fetched his laſt 
breath. Thus died this illuſtrious prince at Shene, now 
Richmond, in the ſixty- fiſth year of his age, and the 
fifty-firſt of his reign ®. 1 % | 
Having related the principal actions of Edward III. 
in the hiſtory of his reign, it will be neceſſary, in order to 
complete the character of this famous prince, to give 
ſome account of his perſon, and accompliſhments of 
body and mind. He was very tall, but well-ſhaped, of 
ſo noble and majeſtic an aſpect, that his very looks com- 
manded reſpect and veneration ; affable and obliging to 
good men, but inexorable to. the bad ; there are few 


princes to be met with in hiſtory, who knew ſo well how 
0 join together the duties of a ſovereign, with thoſe of 


an honeſt man and a good Chriſtian, though in this laſt 
reſpect his conduct was not altogether blameleſs. His 
converſation was eaſy, and always accompanied with 
gravity and diſcretion, He was a friend to the poor, to 


+ [the fatherlefs, to the widow ; and to all who were un- 
happily fallen into any misfortune, he made it his buſi- 


neſs to procure them ſome comfort in their afflictions. 
Never had any king before him beſtowed honours and 
rewards with more ent, and greater regard to 
true merit. Th his proweſs was acknowledged 
and admired by all the world, he was never puffed up 
on that account: never did he ſhew greater ſigns of hu- 


mility, than in the courſe of his victories, which he con- 


ſtantly aſcribed to the ſole protection of Heaven. He 
knew how to maintain the prerogatives of the crown, 
without incroaching on the privileges of the in 
all the former reigns there had not been enacted ſo many 
advantageous ſtatutes to the nation, as there were in this. 
Edward always acting in concert with the auguſt body 
of the nation's repreſentatives, made that harmony in- 
ſtrumental to the curbing the deſigns of the court of 
Rome, which never dared to aſſert its pretended rights 
ſo as to cauſe an open rupture. The glory of the prince 
of Wales his ſon reflected a new luſtre on his own; and 
the conſtant union wherein he lived with his queen, was 


an addition to his happineſs. As he was never too much 


elated in proſperity, ſo in adverſity he never ſuffered 


himſelf to be caſt down. His moderation appeared no 


leſs in his loſing the provinces which had coſt him ſo 
much toil and treaſure, than in his victories which had 
gained him the poſſeſſion of them. In ſhort, he might 


be reckoned an accompliſhed prince, if his ambition had 


*— — — — 


— wed — 


buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey ſouth ſide of Edward the 
Confeſlor's chapel, with this epita 


* On June 21, 1377, AQ. 0 Vol. vII. p. 151. He lies 


Hic decus Anglorum, flos regum præteritorum, 

Forma futurorum, rex clemens, pax populorum, 

 _  Tertius Edwardus, regni complens jubnteum. ; 
Inviftus pardus, bellis pollens Machabeum 
Praſdera dum xit, regnum pietate revixit, 


Anm potent reit: jamcelo (celice Rex) fit! 


Hs TORY OF ENGLAND. 


on one of thar ordef. This | 


upon his tomb, according | 


not carried him to break in a diſhoriouraMe rivanhes; the 
peace he had made with Scotland, in order to diſpoſe 
a minor king, who was his brother-in-law. © Some wil 
add likewiſe the rupture with France, and his pteten 
ſions to the crown of that kingdom, which they term 
extravagant, and wholly attribute to an ambitious me. 
tive. As to his weakneſs in ming enamoured gf 
— 8 in his old age, that blemiſh is much ler 
y ſo many noble qualities which made him 1. 
with ſuch he. N N 
The children of Edward III. by his queen 
of Hainault were, Edward, prince of Wales, his eldeſt 
ſon; who died before his father, as before - mentioned 
and. left but one fon, who aſcended the throne after hi, 
grandfather ; William, his ſecond ſon, died an infar . 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, who ended his days in Italy, 
kfr only a daughter called Philippa, by his firſt wits, n 
Inſh lady; John of Ghent, duke of- Lancaſter, was 
twice married in his father's life-time, -and had chi 
of whotry we fhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the follow. 
mg reigns : Edward's fifth ſon was Edmund, ſirnamed 
Langley, the place of his birth; he was created en 
of Cambridge by the king his father, and afterwarg; 
duke of Tork in the reign of Richard II. his nephew: 


William, ſirnamed of Windſor,” died young; Thomas 


of Woodſtock, the ſeventh ſon, was made duke of 


Buckingham by Richard II. and afterwards duke of 


Glouceſter. Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of Edward, was 
married to Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Soiſſons; Joann; 


was firſt contracted to the duke of Auſtria, and aſter- 


wards to Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, before he 
was king, and died at Bourdeaux as the was going to 
Spain to conſummate her marriage : Blanch lived bur 
few years; Mary was married to John de Montſon, 
duke of e, and died in 1363 : Margaret was 
wife to John Haſtings, earl of Pembroke; the died 
without iſſue, _ _ | 

It is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian, that conque- 
rors, though uſually the bane of human kind, proved 
often, in feudal times, the moſt indulgent of ſovereign. 
They ſtand moſt in need of ſupplies from their people ; 


and, not being able to compel them by force to ſubmit 


to the neceſſary impoſitions, they were obliged to make 
them ſome compenſation by equitable laws and popular 
conceſſions. This remark is, in ſome meaſure, though 
imperfectly, juſtified by the conduct of Edward III. 
He took no ſteps of moment without conſulting his 
parliament, and obtaining their approbation, which he 

as a reaſon for their ſupporting his 


afterwards 
meaſures. ©, The parliament; therefore, roſe into greater 


conſideration during his reign, and acquired more regu- 
lar authority, than in —— WN and even the 
houſe of commons, which, during turbulent and factious 
periods, was naturally depreſſed by the greater power of 
the crown and barons, began to appear of ſome weight 
in the conſtitution. In the later years of Edward III. 


the king's miniſters were impeached in parliament, par- 


ticularly lord Latimer. who fell a ſacrifice to the autho- 


rity of the commons ; and they even obliged the king 
to baniſh his miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some 
attention was alſo paid to the election of their members; 
and lawyers, in particular, who were at that time men 
of character ſomewhat inferior, were totally excluded 
the houſe during ſeveral parliaments. 
One of the moſt * laws enacted by any prince, 
was the ſtatute which paſſed in the twenty-fifth of his 
reign, and which limited the caſes of high treaſon, be- 


— 


Near his monument was a tablet hanging, with the follow- 
ing uncouth tranſlation: | 
„ Of Engliſh kings here lies the beautiful flower 

Of all before paſſed, and a mirror to them ſhall ſue; 
A merciful king, of peace conſervator, 
The III Edward, the death of whom may rue 
All Engliſh men, for he by knighthood due, 
Was Libarde invict, and may by feate Martiall 
To worthy Macabe in vertue peregall,” 


fore 
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vague and uncertain, to three principal heails ; con- 


ung the death of the king, levying war againſt him, 
E athering to his enemies; and the judges were pro- 
kibited, if any other caſes ſhould occur, from inflicting | 


of treaſon without an application to parlia- 
he pen bounds of treaſon were indeed ſo much 
this ſtatute, which ſtill remains in force with- 


once a year or r, if need be: a law which, like 
many others, was never obſerved, and loſt its authority 
by diſuſe. x | 


Edward granted about twenty parliamentary confir- 
mations of the Great Charter ; theſe conceſſions are. 
commonly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence 
to the people, and his tender regard for their liberties, 
ut the contrary preſumption. is more natural. If the 
maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general ſome- 
what arbitrary, and if the Great Charter had not been 
frequently violated, the parliament would never have 
applied for theſe frequent confirmations, which could 
add no force to a deed regularly obſerved, and which 
could ſerve for no other purpoſe, than to 'prevent the 
contrary precedents from turning into a rule, and ac- 


quiring authority. It was, indeed, the effect of the ir- 


regular government during thoſe ages, that a ſtatute 
which had been enacted ſome years, inſtead of acquir- 
ing, was imagined to loſe force by time, and needed to 
be often renewed by recent ſtatutes of the ſame ſenſe and 
tenure, Hence, likewiſe, that general clauſe ſo frequent 
to old acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes enacted by 
the king's progenitors ſhould be obſerved ; a precaution 
which, if we do not conſider the circumſtances of the 
times, might appear abſurd and ridiculous. The fre- 
quent confirmations, in general terms, of the privileges 
ol the church, proceeded from the ſame cauſe. 

It is a clauſe in. one of Edward's ſtatutes, that no man, 
of what ſtate or condition ſoever, ſhall be put out of 
lind or tenement, nor taken nor impriſoned, nor diſhe- 
rited, nor put to death, without being brought in anſwer 
by due proceſs of the law. This privilege was ſuffi- 
ciently 8 by a clauſe of the Great Charter, which 

received a general confirmation in the firſt chapter 
of the ſame ſtatute. Why then is the clauſe ſo anxiouſly, 
and, as we may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated? Plain- 
ly, becauſe there had been ſome late infringements of it, 
which gave umbrage to the commons. | 
But there is no article in which the laws are more 
frequently repeated during this reign, almoſt in the ſame 
terms, than that of purveyance, which the parliament 
always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and 


the ſource of infinite damage to. the people. The par- | 


lament tried to aboliſh this prerogative altogether, by 
prohibiting any one from taking goods without the con- 
ſent of the owners, and by changing the heinous name 
of purveyors, as they term it, into that of buyers: but 
the arbitrary conduct of Edward ſtill brought back the 
grievance upon them; though contrary both to the 
Great Charter and to many ſtatutes. Thus diſorder was, 
n a great meaſure, derived from the ſtate of the pub- 
| he finances and of the kingdom; and could therefore 
the leſs admit of remedy. The prince frequently wanted 
ready money; yet his family muſt be ſubſiſted: he was, 
tore, obliged to employ force and violence for that 
Purpoſe, and to give tallies, at what rate he pleaſed, to 
the owners of the goods which he laid hold of. The 
kingdom alſo abounded ſo little in commodities, and the 
interior communication was ſo imperfect, that, had the 
owners been ſtrictly protected by law, they could eaſily 
have enacted any price from the king; eſpecially in his 
vent. progreſſes when he came to diſtant and poor 
Places where the court did not uſually reſide, and where 
2 regular plan for ſupplying it could not eaſily be eſta- 
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bliſhed: Not only the king, but ſeveral great lords, 
inſiſted upon this right of purveyance. y 

The magnificent caſtle of Windſor was built by Ed- 
ward III. and his method of conducting the work may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people in that 
age. Inſtead of engaging workmen by contracts and 
wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend him 
a certain number of maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if 
he had been levying an army. 3 

There was no act of arbitrary power more frequently 
repeated in this reign, than that of impoſing taxes with- 
out conſent of parliament. Though that aſſembly 
granted the king greater ſupplies than had ever been 
obtained by any of his predeceſſors, his great under- 
takings, and the neceſſity of his affairs, obliged him to 
levy ſtill more; and after his ſplendid ſucceſs againſt 
France had added weight to his authority, theſe arbi- 
trary impoſitions became almoſt annual and perpetual. 
Cotton's Abridgment of the Records affords numerous 
inſtances of this kind, in the firſt year of his reign, in the 
thirteenth year, in the fourteenth, in the twentieth, in 
the twenty-firſt, in the twenty- ſecond, in the twenty- 
fifth, in the thirty-eighth, in the fiſtieth, and in the 
fifty-firſt. The king openly avowed and maintained 
this power of levying taxes at pleaſure. At one time 
he replied to the remonſtrance made by the commons 
againſt it, that the impoſitions had been exacted from 
great neceſſity, and had been aſſented to by the prelates, 
earls, barons, and ſome of the commons: at another, 
that he would adviſe with his council. When the par- 
lament deſired that a law might be enacted for the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions, he 
refuſed compliance. In the ſubſequent year, they de- 
ſired that the king might renounce this pretended prero- 
gative ; but his anſwer was, that he would levy no taxes 
without neceſſity, for the defence of the realm, and 
where he reaſonably might uſe that authority. This in- 
cident paſſed a few days before his death ; and theſe 
were, in a manner, his laſt words to his people. It 
would feem that the famous charter, or ſtatute of Ed- 
ward I. de tallagio non concedendo, though never re- 
pealed, was ſuppoſed to have already loſt, by age, all its 
authority. 

Theſe facts can only ſhew the practice of the times: 
for as to the right, the continual remonſtrances of the 
commons may ſeem to prove, that it rather lay on their 
fide : at lealt, theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevent the 
arbitrary practices of the- court from becoming an eſta- 
bliſhed part of the conſtitution. In ſo much a better 
condition were the privileges of the people, even during 
the arbitrary reign of Edward III. than during ſome 
ſubſequent ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where 
no tyranny or abuſe of power ever met with any check 
or oppoſition, or ſo much as a remonſtrance, from 
parliament. | | 

The firſt toll we read of in England for mending the 
highways, was impoſed in this reign; it was that. for 
repairing the road between St. Giles's and Temple Bar. 

The parliament attempted the impracticable ſcheme 
of reducing the price of labour after the peſtilence, and 
alſo that of poultry. A reaper, in the firſt week of 
Auguſt, was not allowed above two-pence a day, or near 
ſix-pence, ſays Hume, of our preſent money; in the ſe- 
cond week a third more. A maſter carpenter was limited 
throughout the year to three-pence a day, a common 
carpenter to two-pence, money of that age. It is re- 
markable, that in the ſame reign, the pay of a common 
ſoldier, an archer, was ſix-pence a day; which, by the 
change both in denomination and value, would be equi- 
valent to near five ſhillings of our preſent money. Sol- 
diers were then enliſted only for a very ſhort time: they 
lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly all the 
reſt of their lives : one ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and 
plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to 
be a ſmall fortune to a man ; which was a great allure- 
ment to enter into the ſervice. 

In 1364 the commons petitioned, that in conſidera- 
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. Unruly pafſſion, ſenſible that nothing could be more 


his people: yet, on the whole, it appears that the go- 
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tion of the preceding peſtilence, ſuch perſons as pol- Þ. 
ſeſſed — holden of the king in aK 1 had let 
different leaſes without obtaining licences, might con- 
tinue to exerciſe the ſame power, till the country were 
become more populous. The commons were ſenſible, 
that this ſecurity of poſſeſſion was a good means for ren- 
dering the kingdom proſperous and flouriſhing; yet 
2 not apply all at once —— — of their 
chains. 

There is not a reign among thoſe of the ancient Eng- 
liſh monarchs, ſays © avg chap. xvi. which deſerves 
more to be ſtudied, than that of Edward III. nor one 
where the domeſtic tranſactions will better diſcover the 
true genius of that kind of mixed government which was 
then eſtabliſhed in-England. The es with regard 
to the validity and authority of the Great Charter were 
now over: the king was acknowledged to be under ſome 
limitations. Edward himſelf was a prince of great capa- 


city, not governed by favourites, not led aſtray by oy 
ſential to his intereſts, than to keep on good terms with 


vernment at beſt was only a barbarous monarchy, not 
regulated by any fixed maxims, or bounded by-any cer- 
tain undifputed rights, which in practice were regularly 
obſerved, The king conducted himſelf by one ſet of 
principles; the barons by another; the commons by a 
third ; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe ſyſtems of go- 
vernment were oppoſite and incompatible : each of them 
prevailed in its turn, an accident very. favourable to it: 


a great prince rendered the monarchical power predo- 


minant: the weakneſs of a king gave reins to the ariſto- 


Cracy : a ſuperſtitious age ſaw the clergy triumphant : 
the people, for whom chiefly government was inſtituted, 


and who chiefly deſerves conſideration, were the weakelt 


of the whole. But the commons, little obnoxious to 
any other order, though they ſunk under the violence 
of rempeſts, ſilently reared their head in more peace- 
able times; and while the ſtorm was brewing, were 
courted by all ſides, and thus received ſtill fome accet- 
ſion to their privileges, or at worlt ſome confirmation 


of them, 
MKK enn 
RICHARD II. SIRNAMED OF BOURDEAUX. by 


FTER the death of Edward III. the people of 
A England greatly feared, that the execution of his 


vill would meet with many obſtacles from his ſons, par- 


ticularly the duke of - Lancaſter, who, it was im L 
would aſpire to the throne to the prejudice of Richard, 


the prince of Wales's ſon, and grandſon to Edward III. 
- Who was now but eleven years of 


age: but herein they 
were happily miſtaken; his uncles being ſo far from 
wiſhing to deprive him of his right, that they were the 
firſt who ſtepped forward to do him homage. The 
duke of Lancaſter in particular, who was ſtiled in Eng- 
land, king of Caſtile, ſatisfied his ambition with go- 


verning the ſtates during Richard's minority, and the 


princes his brothers were no leſs inclined than he, to 
perform their father's laſt will; ſo that Richard was 
crowned v ithout any oppoſition, on the 16th of July, 
137%, twenty ſour days after the death of Edward). 
Immediately after the ſolemnity, the young Rc, Fra 
ated Thomas of Woodſtock; his uncle, earl of Bucking- 
ham, and Guiſchard d'Angouleme, who had: been his 
governor, earl of Huntingdon. At the fame time he 
conferred the title of earl of Nottingham, upon Thomas 


. — — 


* At this coronation it is, that we meet with the firſt men- 
tion in hiſtory of a champion who appeared completely armed 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, where the king dined, and having thrown 
his gauntlet on the ground, challenged 1 who ſhould 
diſpute the king's title to the crown, he original of this 


_ cuſtom, which is till kept up, is unknown; but it is certain 


that it is of an older date than the coronation of Richard II; 


fince Sir John Dimock, who' performed then the -office of 
a | 
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different in France, where Charles V. was 


of the little care the two 


vernors to the king, to take care of his education, and 


granted the king a ſubſidy for the maintenance of the 


Mowbray, and that. of earl of Notthuthbetiand TOM: 

Henry Percy, who was alſo earl-marſhal f. os 
Edward's truce with- France had been expired ever 

ſince April the 1ſt, and the Engliſh had not made 


preparations to renew the war. This neglect we cannot 
account for; but certain it is, that the caſe Was ven. 


preparing to take advantage of the indolence of the 
Engliſn. As ſoon as that monarch had been informed 
that Edward was no longer able to act, he gave 

to levy troops on all ſides; ſo that upon notice of his 
death, he was ready to carry five armies into the field 
He ſent the firſt into Guienne, to finiſh the driving the 
Engliſh out of that province; the ſecond into Auvergne 
the third into Bretagne, the fourth into Artois, and the 
fifth he kept with him, that he might ſend ſuecours : 
the reſt in caſe of need. Beſides theſe armies, he had 

likewiſe fitted out a ſtrong fleet, which had orders to 

infeſt the coaſts of England. As the Engliſh were wholly 

unprepared, the French made deſcents in ſeveral places, 

burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 

and defeated tome troops which the prior of Lewes had 

drawn together, in order to endeavour to put a ſtop to their 

ravages. They were repulſed at Wincheſter: but they 

landed on the Ifle of Wight, where they pillaged the 

inhabitants, and after having in vain attempted to take 

Cariſbrook-Caſtle, which was bravely defended by Sir 

Hugh Tyrrel, they went off with cheir booty. 

As the king was not of fit age to govern the ſtate 
himſelf, the duke of Lancaſter, and the earl of Cam- 
bridge his uncles, took the adminiſtration of affairs till 
the parliament ſhould meet, which was not to be before 
October. But they durſt not make uſe, but with great 
caution, of the authority they had aſſumed to them- 
ſelves, through fear of raiſing enemies who might do 
them a prejudice in the approaching parliament. The 
duke of Lancaſter was not well- beloved: he was ac- 
cuſed of having abuſed his power towards the latter end 
of the late reign, and of having behaved in a havghty 
manner towards the-people. He had drawn upon him- 
ſelf the ill- will of the Londoners, by making them bear 
the puniſhment of the tumult raiſed on Wickliff's ac- 
count. Though ſince the death of the king his father, 
he had been reconciled to the city, that proceeding was 
looked upon only as the effect of his policy, and it was 
feared that he would aſſume his former haughtineſs, if 
he ſhould be entruſted with the adminiſtration, As he 
could not be unacquainted with the people's opinion 
concerning him, he behaved very circumſpectly, ap- 
prehenſive as he was of ſeeing himſelf excluded from the 
regency to which he aſpired. But all his precautions 
were not able to prevent the murmurs of the people al- 
ready prejudiced againſt him. They openly complained 
princes took to guard the 
coaſts, not conſidering they had neither fleet, nor troops, 
nor money, nor any lawful authority to raiſe extraordi- 
nary forces. Another accident helped very much to 
incenſe the people againſt them; the Scots having taken 
by ſurprize the caſtle of Roxborough, the loſs was 
aſcribed to the negligence of thoſe who governed the 

The parliament's firſt care, upon their meeting, was 
to ſettle the adminiſtration of affairs during the king 3 
minority. To that purpoſe they appointed ſeveral go. 


ordered that his three uncles ſhould be regents of the 
kingdom: but they joined with them ſome biſhops and 
lay-lords. The regency being ſettled, the parliamenr 
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champion, was admitted ta it by virtue of a right annexed to 
a manor which he held in Lincolnſhire, The manor of Scri- 
velby, in right of Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John 
rmion. f | E 
+ He performed the office of earl-marſhal, at the Cor. 
tion by writ from the king, faving to every one their ng t 
becauſe that office was claimed by Margaret, heireſs of Tho- 


mas Brotherton, late earl of Norfolk, and marſhal of . 
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, bat it was clogged with this condition, that the 
= ould be lodged in the hands of Philpot and 
Walworth, two very noted aldermen of London; who 
were ordered to take care that it ſhould be expended 
only in repulſ the French and Caſtilians in league 
zgainſt England. It was moreover declared, that the 
@bfidy granted the king ſhould not be made a prece- 
gent, but that for the future, what ſhould be neceſſary 
for maintaining his houſhold, and defraying the charges 
of the war, ſhould be ſupplied out of his ordinary reve- 
nues. After this the parhament admitted an action en- 
tered againſt Alice Pierce, the late king's favourite, 
who being convicted of ſeveral miſdemeanors, received 
a ſentence, whereby all her eſtate was confiſcated to the 
king's uſe, and ſhe herſelf condemned to baniſhment ; 
but this woman, well acquainted with the nature of in- 
rigue, found. means to perſuade the king to recall her 
and reſtore her to her eſtate. | Before the parliament 
broke up, Richard confirmed king John's two charters, 
and gave his aſſent to ſeveral acts relating to the conteſt 
which England had with the court of Rome. 

As the duke of Lancaſter had a claim to the king- 
dom of Caſtile, he thought it might be ſome advantage 
do him to gain to his intereſt the young earl of Denia, a 
Caſtilian lord, then at London. The father of this 
young earl having been taken at the battle of Nejara by 
wo Engliſh knights, was brought into England, where 
he had remained ſeveral years in the cuſtody of thoſe 
who had made him priſoner. At length, by leaving his 
ſon in , he obtained leave to return home, where 


he died before he had paid his ranſom. The duke of 
Lancaſter hoping to make friends in Caſtile by means of 


the young earl, prevailed upon the king -to order the 
two knights to ſet him at liberty in 1378. But as there 
was no mention of paying the ranſom, they concealed 
their priſoner, after having made him promiſe he would 
not diſcover himſelf, Their refuſal having exaſperated 
the duke of Lancaſter, he ſent the two knights to the 
Tower ; from whence they eſcaped, and took refuge in 
Weſtminſter-Church. This ſanctuary was not capable 
of ſaving them; the duke of Lancaſter having ſent ſome 
ſoldiers into the church to bring them away by force, 
one of the knights * was retaken, but the other f ſtand- 
ing upon his defence, was ſlain with à monk who too 
warmly eſpouſed his cauſe. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury excommunicated all that had a hand in the breach 
of the church's privileges : but the authority of the duke 
prevented the affair from being carried any further. 
Sometime after, the king having taken upon him to pay 
the Spaniſh earl's ranſom, to the people's great admi- 
ration, it appeared that the young lord, not to be forced 
to break his promiſe, had all along attended in a foot- 
man's habit the perſon to whom he had given his word. 
The duke of Lancaſter neglected to get ready the 
rellels neceſſary for the protection of the coaſts, ſo that 
many people became grievouſly offended, and highly 
complained. He pleaded in excuſe, that he could not 
frm any proje&, without the conſent of thoſe who had 
the management of the money. In ſhort, he conferred 
With the other regents, and the two aldermen were or- 
dered to deliver into his hands the ſums they had in 
He promiſed for his part, that the coaſts 

ſhould be better guarded, and the merchant-men pro- 
ax but it was a good while before he ſent a fleet to 


Whilſt the fleet was getting ready, the earls of Arun- 
del and Saliſbury had orders to repair to Normandy, and 
uke poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, which the king of Na- 
are had promiſed to deliver up to the Engliſh. They 
vere hardly put to ſea before they met — Spaniſh 
men of war, who-fiercely attacked them, and did them 
ome damage. Notwithſtanding this, they pur a gar- 
Mon into Cherbourg, which opened to the a ay a 
paſſage into Normandy, as Calais did into Picardy. 
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Robert Hauley; he was buried under a braſs-plated ſtone 


ready, one Merier, a Scotch pirate, obſerving the neg- 


| 


ing on the war. 


Bretagne had ſtill in his own country, ſeveral of thoſe 
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Before the fleet deſigned to guard the coaſts was quite 


let of the Engliſh, entered the port of Scarborough, 
and carried off the merchantmen that lay there. This 
ſucceſs inſpired him with greater hopes, and he cruiſed a 
long time in thoſe parts, taking conſiderable prizes. 
The damage the merchants ſuſtained on this occaſion, 
cauſed freſh complaints againſt the duke of Lancaſter, 


| becauſe his promiſe was but ill performed. Philpot, 


whom we mentioned before, full of indignation to ſee 


the Engliſh merchants expoſed to the ' ravages. of this 
pirate, undertook to do it at his own expence, what the 
duke neglected to do with the money belonging to the 


ſtate. He fitted out ſome ſhips, on board of which he 


put a thouſand ſoldiers, and having found the Scotch 
pirate, he defeated him, took him priſoner, and returned 
in triumph to London. This action, which gained him 
the applauſes of the people, offended the regent, who 
thought it of dangerous conſequence to ſuffer a private 
perſon to undertake a thing of that nature, without the 
government's leave; but he vindicated what he had 
done by ſuch good reaſons, and with ſo much modeſty, 
that he was not only acquitted, but highly applauded. 
About this time a ſchiſm happened in the church, ow- 
ing to the election of two popes, the one an Italian, the 
other a Frenchman. As the French took the part of 
their countryman, the Engliſh eſpouſed the cauſe of the 


Italian. It was the occaſion of a cruſade, as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter: 

Whilſt the two pontiffs were darting* their ſpiritual 
thunderbolts againſt one another, the duke of Lancaſter 
equipped his fleet, which had been fo long retarded. 
His deſign was not only to guard the coaſts of England, 
but his intent was to reſtore the duke of Bretagne, whom 
the king of France had driven out of his dominions, by 
the connivance of the lords of Bretagne. This unhappy 
prince, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by the majority of his 
ſubjects, came into England towards the latter end of 
Edward IIId's reign, with deſign to demand his affiſt- 
ance : but the death of his father-in-law having chan 
his expectations, retired to the earl of Flanders, his re- 
lation and ally. During his ſtay in that country, a 


French envoy, who was going to Scotland, being 


ſtopped on the way, by the earl's order, Charles pre- 
tended that it was done by the inſtigation of the duke of 


Bretagne, and inſiſted upon the earl's diſmiſſing him 


from his court. The earl, not believing that his being 
vaſſal obliged him to that condeſcenſion, furniſhed the 


king by his refuſal, with the pretence he apparently 


wanted, to take revenge another way. He ſent into 
Bretagne an army to complete the ruin of-that unfortu- 
nate prince, who was no wiſe in a condition to reſiſt 
him. England was too much concerned to ſtand by 
him, not to make ſome effort in his defence. The duke 
of Lancaſter ſeeing the fleet he had juſt equipped fit to 


put to ſea, went on board himſelf ; and ſet fail for Bre- 


tagne, where he laid ſiege to St. Malo. But he met 
with ſo many obſtacles from Du Gueſclin, who com- 
manded the French army in thoſe parts, that he was 
obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize.. | 

Early in the year 1379, the duke of Bretagne pro- 
miſed to deliver up Breſt to the Engliſh, provided they 
would lend him an aid proportioned to his wants. This 
advantageous offer operated powerfully upon Richard's 
council, who reſolved to lay hold of fo favourable a con- 
juncture, and accepted the duke of Bretagne's offer, 
making a treaty with him upon the terms he himſelf had 
propoſed. The parliament, which was conſulted in this 
affair, being made acquainted with the deſigns of the 
council, granted a very conſiderable ſubſidy, for carry- 
Beſides the party which the duke of 


that had declared againſt him began to wiſh for his re- 
ſtoration, being entirely diſſatisfied at the inſolence of 
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in Weſtminſter-Abbey. Speed calls them valiant *ſquires, and 
ſays they belonged to Sir ohn Chandos, p. 593: 4 
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undertake nothing o 


before the court of 
pear. But the widow of Charles de Blois ſent agents to 


rendered · incapable of holding any benefice in 
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the French. As the ſtfong holds were in the hands of 
the friends of France, the duke's faithful ſubjects could 

| Fim rtance, unleſs aſſiſted by the 
Engliſh, who were getting ready the promiſed ſupplies 


with all poſſible ſpeed. 


In the mean time the Scots, by the treachery of the 
deputy governor, obtained poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Berwick, But the earl of Northumberland, who was 
governor of the northern counties, drew together a body 
of troops with ſuch expedition, that he was at Berwick 
before the Scots had notice of his deſign. Immediately 


after he inveſted the caſtle, and ſeizing a bridge, the 


only paſs by which they could throw ſuccours into the 
place, he puſhed the ſiege ſo vigorouſly, that in nine 
days he took it by ſtorm. Douglas, who was advanc- 
ing in order to raiſe the ſiege, finding he was difap- 
rooms haſtily retired into his own country to avoid a 

attle, He was, however, purſued by the earl of 
Northumberland, who, to retard the enemy's retreat, 
detached a body of fix thouſand men, under the conduct 
of Muſgrave, with orders to keep him at bay without 


| going too far: but whilſt he himſelf was bringing up 


the reſt of his army, he had intelligence that his detach- 
ment had fallen into an-ambuſcade and was. entirely de- 
feated, Henry Piercy, his ſon, fi 
greatly, both at the ſiege of Berwick. and in the late 
action, and gave extraordinary. proofs of the great cou- 
rage, which gained him the ſirname of Hotſpur. About 
this time the plague began to rage in the northern coun- 
ties, which obliged the two nations the more readily to 
continue the truce, without making a new treaty. _ 
The preparations for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Bre- 
tagne were notwithſtanding carried on with vigour ; but 
as. the expence roſe higher than was imagined, the 
parliament granted the king another ſubſidy, the bur- 
den of which was entirely borne by the nobility and 
clergy *. | 

+ The king of France being greatly enraged at the 
duke of Bretagne, for having called the Engliſh again 
into his country, made that a pretence to ſummon him 
peers, where the duke did not ap- 


the King, to repreſent to him, that he had.no manner of 
right to confiſcate Bretagne, which was not originally a 


fief of the crown of France. She maintained, that if 


any of the former dukes had thought fit to ſubmit to do 
ſervice to the kings of France, it was not in their power 
to bring the dukedom into ſubjection without the con- 
ſent of their people. ' But no regard was had to theſe 


remonſtrances, and the court decreed the confiſcation 


of Bretagne to the king's uſe. This proceedure hav- 
ing convinced the Bretons .that Charles's view was 
to get poſſeſſion of the duchy, they were afraid of 
lng 1 the dominion of France, and of be- 
holding their country a province of that kingdom. 
This apprehenſion — an aſſociation of the great 
men, which ended in the recalling of their lawful ſove- 
reign. Upon the receipt of this welcome news, the 
duke haſted to return to his dominions, expecting the 
ſuccours which were getting ready for him in England, 


to follow. He was received by his ſubjects with great 


joy; but as the principal places were in the hands of 
his enemies, he earneſtly intreated the court of England 
to ſend him ſome troops to ſupport him till a more 


i; Powerful ſupply ſhould be ready. Upon theſe inſtances, 


\ 


\ 
 ®-Archbiſhops, biſhops, dukes, earls, and mitred abbots, 
were-taxed at ten marks each, beſides forty-pence which the 
abbots were to pay for every one of their reſpective monks. 
The reſt of the clergy and nobility, and all that had places, 
having been rated according to their incomes, the ſubſidy 
w—_ in very conſiderable quantities of money. 3 

This parliament, ſays Rapin, is famous for a ſtatute 


made againſt the blood-ſuckers which had long devoured the 


land; I mean foreign eccleſiaſtics, who by this ſtatute were 
England. But 


22s there was likelihood that this was not ſufficient to curb the 
court of Rome, who did not think herſelf bound by acts of 


ignalized himſelf 


x 


* 


the council diſpatched ſome ſhips with troops on b 
| Theſe were for the moſt part loſt in a ſtorm, on 2. 


of December. 

The French and Engliſh all this while, continued the 
war in ſeveral places, but without coming to a decifive 
battle. The governor of Cherbourg, gained ſome ad. 
vantage over the French, who quickly made up their 
loſs, by the capture of ſeveral merchant-men. 

The parliament ſ which met in October 1380, granted 
the king a new aid to continue the war with France ang 
Scotland, as well as to aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne. 

After the parliament had taken care of the eccleſiaſſi. 


cal affairs, all the king's governors were removed, a; 


well to retrench the great expence, as becauſe their 
number was prejudicial to his education. Infſteag of 
theſe lords Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
was pitched upon to have the ſole care of the education 
of the king. Ever ſince Richard's acceſſion to the 
throne, his revenues had been fo ill- managed that the 
houſe of. commons appointed fourteen, commiſſioners 
to examine to what uſes the revenues of the crown had 
been put, and to lay their report before the next par- 
liament, which was not to meet till for twelve months. 
Shortly after, the duke of Buckingham, the king 
uncle, had the command of the ſuccours deſigned 


the duke of Bretagne. He landed at Calais in order 
to march to Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found 


ſome difficulty to perform his enterprize, with an army 
conſiſting only of eight thouſand men, had not the 
duke of Burgundy, who kept cloſe to him all the way 
with much more numerous forces, received expreſs or- 
ders from the king of France his brother, not to attack 
the Engliſh. Charles wiſely thought that an accom- 
modation with the duke of Bretagne, would be a more 
ſpeedy, and better method to put an end to the diſputes, 
5 for either party to perſiſt in proſecuting the war, 
by which the public money would be expended, and 
torrents of blood would be ſpilled. For this reaſon 
duke of Buckingham met with little oppoſition, fo that 
he committed great ravages in his march. Whilſt he 
was on his way, the king of France died, leaving for 
ſucceſſor Charles VI. his eldeſt fon, a youth about twelve 
years of age. Soon after the duke made a treaty with 
the new king, who —_ whatever he deſired. 

The poſture of affairs being changed by this accom- 
modation, the Engliſh were but coldly received in Bre- 


' tagne, The duke did not openly declare his intentions 


at firſt, becauſe the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of Breſt. 
But it was eaſy to perceive he had no deſign to make 
uſe of them, ſince they were refuſed every where en- 
trance into the towns. At length the duke of Bretagne 
acquainted the duke of Buckingham, that he had no 
further occaſion for them, and that he would provide 
ſhips for him and his company to return to England. 
Though it had been agreed that the parliament ſhould 
not meet under a twelvemonth, ſome affairs which hap- 
ed unexpectedly, obliged the king to convene it in 
1 * a freſh' aid of money, that he 
might be enabled to put in execution the reſolution to 
aſſiſt the Portugueſe againſt the Caſtilians. This aid 
was granted; but as the nobility and clergy had ſupplied 
the former ſubſidy, this was levied by way of poli- tax, 
from which nobody was exempted, not even monks 
and nuns. All perſons above fifteen years old were to 
pay three groats or twelve pence. A clauſe in the act 
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rliament, another ſtatute was made, the intent of Which 
— to render the pope's favours in this reſpect fruitleſs Fo 
reigners. By this act, all the king's ſubjects were ford! b 
on ſevere penalties, to farm benefices conferred on aliens * 
the court of Rome. This was properly attaining the —.— 
another way; for the pope, uſually giving Engliſh bene : 
to his domeſtics, to Italian biſhops and cardinals, theſe pw 
could neither reſide on their benefices, nor find any in 4 
kingdom to farm them. At the fame time 2 
petitioned the king to expel all foreign monks, for far te) 
ſhould inſtil into the 1 notions repugnant to the 

3 in, book Ix. © - * 

of the ſtate Vide Rapin, 17 | * | | 
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daughter of Peter the Cruel, and as 
3s credir was exceedingly great at the court of England, 
Ferdimand thought 


has 


gening poſſeſſion of the crown of Caſtile 
therefore he uſed his utmoſt endeavour to 


means of 
kane; and 
preſents i —— approved of the 


pid to the command. In che mean time, as 
nut with Scutland was about to expire, the duke 
of Lancaſter the council to reſolve to propoſe 
w the king of Scotland the prolongation of it, otherwiſe 


drwook i= bamfelf,, and repaired, without delay, to the 
' - where the Scotch ambaſ- 
fafars were kkewiſe to attend: but whilſt he was treating 
with them, there happened in England diſturbances 
uach were of much more conſequence than either the 
nue with Scotland, or the war with Caſtile. 2 

One John Ball, a Franciſcan monk, and ſeditious 
preacher, who affected low ity, went about the 
country, and inculcared on his audience the principles 
of the firſt origin of mankind from one common ſtock,” 
their equal nght to Hberty and to all the goods of nature, 
the ryranny of artificial diſtinctions, and the abuſes which 
had en from the degradation of the more conſiderable 
. b er and. the izement of a few in- 


palace, and fo conformable to the ideas of primitive 
cqualey which arc in the hearts of all men, 
received by the - multitude ; and ſcattered 
that fedirion, which the preſent tax raiſed 
mn a conflapration *. | 

The impoſition of three groats a head had been farmed 
cut m tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the 
my on the people with extreme rigour ; and the 
cauſe, of making the rich eaſe their poorer neighbours 
of forme ſhare of the burden, being fo vague and inde- 
nr, had, doubdiefs, occaſioned many partialities, 
more ſenſible, of the unequal lot 
| them in the diſtribution of 
ber favours. The firſt diſturbance was raiſed by a 
thckfmich in a vilkee of Eſſex. The tax-gatherers 
this man's ſhop while he was at work, and de- 
for his daughter, whom he aſſerted to 
aſſigned by the ſtatute. One of theſe 


eme time laid hold of the maid, 
very unbecoming manner; the 
to bear this egregious affront, 


F. 


inker, no way 


mee kberty. They immediately flew: to arms: the 
naphbourhood joined in the ſedition: the flame 
hurad in an inſtam over the county: it ſoon propagated 
ui ano thoſe of Kent, Hertford, Surrey; Suſſex, Suf- 
— 2 22 cp e 
the warning r, the 

Gender had control — the 
Populite had ſhaken off all regard to their former maſ- 


ew 


8 
LA 
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* There were two verſes af that time in the mouths of al- 
people, which, in ſpite of prejudice, one 


molt zi] the common 
camot but regard with fome degree of approbation : 
No. XXV. 


an alliance with this country would 


rulers. Theſe doctrines, fo agreeable to the po- 


a very indecent proof to the 


F HA RD 7 1k” 5 
| ; In he ters; and being headed by the moſt audacious and cri- 


minal of their aſſociates; who aſſumed the feigned namcs 
of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw; Hob Carter, and Tom 
Miller; by which they were fond of denoting their mean 
origin, they committed every where the moſt outra- 
geous violence on ſuch of the gentry or nobility as had 
the misfortune to fall into their hands. g 
The mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred 
thouſand men, afſembied on Blackheath, under cheit 
leaders Tyler and Straw; and as the princeſs of Wales, 
the king's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury, paſſed through the midſt of them, they inſulted 
her attendants; and ſome of the moſt inſolent among 
them, to ſhew their purpoſe of levelling all mankind, 
forced kiſſes from her; but they allowed her to continue 
her journey, without attempting any further injury. 
They ſent a meſſage to the king, who had taken ſhelter 
in the Tower; and they deſired a conference with him. 
Richard failed down the river in a barge for that pur- 
poſe ; but on his approaching the ſhore, he ſaw ſuch 
ſymptoms of tumult and inſolence, that he put back, 
and returned to that fortreſs. The ſeditious peaſants, 
mean while, favoured by the populace of London, had 
broken into the city; had burned the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter's palace of the Savoy; cut off the heads of all the 
gentlemen whom they laid hold of; expreſſed a parti- 
cular animoſity againſt the lawyers and attornies ; and 
pillaged the warehouſes of the rich merchants. A great 
body of them quartered themſelves at Mile-End; and 
the king, finding no defence in the Tower, which was 
weakly garriſoned, and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was 
obliged to go out to them, and aſk their demands. 
They required a general pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, 
freedom of commerce in market-towns without toll or 
-1mpoſt, and a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of the ſervices 
due by villanage. Theſe requeſts, which, though ex- 
tremely reaſonable in themſelves, the nation was nor 
ſufficiently prepared to receive, and which it was dan- 
gerous to ny extorted by violence, were, however, 
complied with ; charters to that ſe were granted 
them; and this body l and re- 
turned to their ſeveral homes. 
During this tranſaction, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower; had murdered Simon 
Sudbury, the primate and chancellor, with Sir Robert 
| Hales, the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion ; and continued their ravages in the city. The king, 
paſſing. along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met 
with Wat Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, and entered 
into a conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his 
companions to retire till he ſhould give them a ſignal, 
after which they were to murder all the company except 
the king himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, 
feared not to come into the midſt of the royal retinue. 
He there behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Wal- 
worth, the mayor of London, not able to bear his inſo- 
lence, drew his ſword, and ſtruck him fo violent a blow 
as brought him to the ground, where he was inſtantly 
diſpatched by others of the king's attendants. The 
mutineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared themſelves 
for revenge; and this whole company, with the king 
himſelf, had undoubtedly periſhed on the ſpot, had it 
not been for an extraordinary preſence of mind which 
Richard diſcovered on the occaſion. He ordered his 
company to ſtop ; he advanced alone towards the en- 
raged multitude ; and accoſting them with an affable and 
intrepid countenance, he aſked them, What is the 
« meaning of this diſorder, my good people? Are ye 
cc. angry that ye have loſt your leader? I am your king: 
« J will be your leader.” The lace, over-awed 
by his preſence, implicitly followed him. He led them 
into the fields, to prevent any diſorder which might have 
ariſen by their continuing in the city : being there joined 
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When Adam delv'd and Eve ſpan, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 
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tor of Wickliff, was the principal 
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indignity, he immediately ordered his head to be ftruck 
off. In this manner he treated the carl of Suffolk, who 


that end, ſays Rapin, he iſſued orders to the lords to 


raiſe in every county, troops conſiſting of fuch whoſe 
loyalty was well known, and to lead them to 


= 


the other the king went himſelf to puniſh the people 
Eſſex, who began to ſtir again, upon the revoking the 
charter and general pardon, with which they had been 
decoyed. As they had not had ume to take juſt mea- 
ſures, and found themſelves prevented by the king's di- 
Hgence, they were eaſily defeated. A vaſt number was 
ſlain, and many others reſerved for public 


as they had good 

murder the king, root out the nobility and clergy, ex- 
ceptiag the Mendicant friars, to part England into 
veral kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler king of Kent, 
aboliſh all the ancient laws, and make new 
this, like other wild projects, terminated in in of 
the authors. Ir is affirmed, that beſides thoſe who fell 
with their arms in their hands, above fiſteen hundred 
died by the hands of the common hangman. Judge 
Trefihan was commiſſioned to repair to the-revolted 
counties, in order to try the guilty ; 3 
very great, he had an opportunity of exerciſing. ha 
r 
wretches, to whom indeed he no favour. The 
cruelties he exerciſed during his commiſſion, may well 
be com to thoſe which were ſeen to be practiſed in 
after times, by judge Jefferies, who was a of the 


ſame cruel and vundictive temper in ragn of 
James II. | | | 
Some hiſtorians endeavour to us, that this 


rebellion was occaſioned by the Wickliffites, (who were 
commonly called Lollards,) but without any I 

It is certain tliat religion had no hand in theſe commo- 
tions, ſince the duke of Lancaſter, the avowed protec- 
the rebels. Beſides, Wickhiff, who then reſided on his 
living of Lutterworth, in Leiceſterſhire, was never 


the ring-leaders of the rebels, was thrown-into priſon a 


where he remained till the troubles were over; the kin 


cuſation is, chat John Ball, a Franciſcan monk, he of 


hile before by order of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for having preached up the new doctrine; but it cannot 
be inferred from thence, that Wickliff's followers ſtirred 
up the infurretion ®. - 700 | 

The duke of Lancaſter was on the borders of Scot. 
land, when the rebellion broke out in Kent. Upon the 
firſt news of the inſurrection, he concluded with the 
Scots. a truce for three years, as he was apprehenſive of 
expoſing himſelf to the rage of his enemies, if he ſhould 
return to court, and alſo of giving the northern counties 
a pretence to follow the example of the ſouthern ones, if 


he ſtaid in the kingdom, he choſe to retire into Sc 


of Scotland offered him twenty thouſand men, to que? 
the infurgents ; but he modeſtly refuled them, Iſt by 
introducing ſorei he ſhould cauſe a general revolt 
in the kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, he 
could not his enemies from ſpreading a 
that he had deſigned to march to London, at the head 
of a Scotch army, and ſeize the crown: but he eaſily 
cleared himſelf from this charge, which, in reality, had 
no foundation. | 
Whilſt by this unexpected inſurrection Richard ſay 
himſelf in danger of loſing his crown and life, his ambaſ. 
were negociating his marriage in Germany, Ever 
ſince the year 1379 he had been deſirous of eſpouſing 
the daughter of Barnabas, duke of Milan. But not ſuc- 
ceeding there, he had demanded in 1380, a princeſs of 
Bavaria, daughter of the late emperor Lewis. This 
negociation had no better ſucceſs than the former. At 
laſt on May a, 1381, his marriage with Ann, of Lux- 
emburgh, ſiſter of the emperor Wenceſlaus, was con- 
cluded at N This princeſs arriving in Eng- 


Ind a ale after the troubles were appeaſed, was fe. 


ceived with great pomp. 

In Fet „ 1382, died Edmund, earl of March, 
grandſon of Roger Mortimer, who was beheaded in the 
inning of the reign of Edward III. Edmund was in 
at the time of his death, of which country he was 
vernor. He had married Philippa, only daughter of 
I duke of Clarence, ſecond fon of Edward III. 
and had by her a ſon called Roger, who ſucceeded him 
in his honour of carl of March. | 

The parkament which had met towards the latter end 
of the year 1381, and been prorogued on account of the 
queen's arnval, met again in May the next year. Some 
tuſtorians affirm, that in this parliament an act was paſſed 
impowering the biſhops to impriſon heretics, without 
the king's leave, which before was requiſite. But others, 
upon better grounds, maintain, that the commons refuſed 
xd arab underage t in upon that account, 

that it was of the king alone that the biſhops ob- 
tained their power. We the rather incline to the latter 
opinion, becauſe the members of the houſe of commons 
complaned to the king afterwards, that this grant was a 
breach of the privileges of this people. | 

Richard, being now in his ſeventeenth year, ſays 


Rapin, began more plainly to diſcover his inclinations, 


which hitherto had been reſtrained by the authority of 
his governors. He had a high conceit of his own merit, 
and thought himſelf as well qualified to govern the ſtate 
as Edward III. was at his age. But there was a wide 
difference between theſe two princes; Edward, when 
ex | young, with a deep penetration, had none but nobic 


and 


inclinations, which tended to his own glory, 

people's happineſs. Richard, on the contrary, 
minded only trifles, and thought of nothing but his pica- 
ſures. He loved pomp and magnificence more than 


any of his predeceſſors, and by that means he ran into 


ſuperfluous expences, which ſwallowed up his revenucs 
to no purpoſe. Flatterers had alſo a great ſway over 
him. He expreſſed as great an affection for thoſe that 
ſoothed his as he did an averſion for ſuch, 3s 


by their good advice, tried to induce him to lead. a lite 
charged with having any concern in the matter. All | 
chat can be alledged to give the leaft colour to this ac- 


worthy a great prince, and the governor of a great pec- 


ple. Having ao- diſpoſition for war, it was remarke> 


See our account of Wickliff in the Appendix to this Book. 


in council he was always inclined to make uſe of the 
— * }Ati N to vigorous reſolutions. 
As ſoon a3 he was out of his childhood, he was obſerved 
” favourites, whoſe- inclinations ſuited with his 
own, or at leaſt who feigned-to approve of whatever he 
did. Among theſe were Alexander Nevil, archbiſhop 
of York ; Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford ; a young 
man of life and ſpirit, whoſe youthful fallies were very 
pleaſing to his maſter, Michael de la Pole, a merchant's 
fon of London, and judge Treſilian, who never wanted 
reaſons to countenance what was agreeable to the king. 
Theſe favourites, who omitted no ity of flat- 
tering him, were amply rewarded for the leaſt petty ſer- 
vices, whilſt thoſe who managed the public affairs, were 
very little regarded. This proceeding diſpleaſed the 
„when an accident which happened towards the 
end of this year, entirely alienated their affection for their 
ign. One of the courtiers before mentioned, hav- 
ing obtained of the king a conſiderable grant, Richard 
e Scrope, the hig n chancellor, refuſed to annex the great 
ſeal to the patent *. Richard exaſperated at his retuſal, 
ſent a meſſenger to demand the great ſeal ; but he would 
not give it up, aliedging he held it not of tlie king, but 
of the parliament. This reſolution ſtill more incenſing 
the young prince, he went to the chancellor himſelf to 
irc his obedience. The chancellor then not bei 
able to deny it any longer, delivered him the ſeal, de- 
chring he would ſerve him no more in any public poſt, 
but content himſelf with keeping in all other things the 


jance due from a ſubject to his ſovereign. Richard 
kept the great ſeal in his hands ſome days, and for fear 
another chancellor ſhould obſtruct in the ſame manner 
his inconſiderable grants, he put the ſeal himſelf to ſe- 
veral patents, and then delivered it to Robert Bray- 
brook, biſhop of London, who, in all appearance, was 
more devoted to the king's will than Scrope. This ac- | 
tion, which the favourites cried up mightily by extolling 
the king's ſteadineſs, was diſpleaſing to all the reſt of the | 
people. Thenceforward the king began to be looked 
upon as a prince capable of running into great exorbi- 
tances, unleſs timely care was taken to curb his unruly 
paſſions. With this view the houſe of commons, at its 
next meeting, reſolved to remedy this inconvenience, 
which aroſe from the too great authority the king began 
to aflume. The power he had given the biſhops to 
impriſon heretics, was conſidered as deſtructive to liberty, 
ſince by that the clergy were in ſome meaſure, the abſo- 
lute maſters of the honour and fortune of private perſons. 
The complaints which were exhibited from all * 
obliged the commons to preſent a petition to the king, 
praying him to revoke a grant to which they had not 
given their conſent, as above obſerved. Richard, who 
ſtood in need of money, was obliged to comply: but 
ſome pretend that by the artifices of the clergy, this re- 
vocation was crazed out of the parliament rolls, where 
it is not now to be found. 

We have before mentioned the election of two popes, 
viz. Urban and Clement, which cauſed a diviſion in the 
church. This diviſion continued to the great ſcandal 
of che Chriſtians, who were in doubt which of the 
two popes was to be regarded as the true vicar of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Urban, whoſe party was by far the 
, perceiving that ſpiritutal weapons were of no 
great effect, thought it would be better to make uſe of 
temporal arms. To that end, he publiſhed a cruſade 
againſt Clement and his adherents, of which Henry 
Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, was declared general. 

be pope. by his bull granted the ſame indulgencies f 
to all that were willing to engage in this undertaking, 


2 


"I 
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Fe is ſaid to have told the perſon who ſollicited him, 
* That the duty of his office would not permit him to put the 
* ſeal, the cuſtady. whereof the parliament had entruſted him 
with, to all the grants the king ſhould be pleaſed to make 
* without diſcretion, till he had got a little more experience.” 

t The form of the abſolution ran thus: « By authority 
* apoftolical committed unto me for this purpoſe, I abſolye 
© thee, A. B. from all thy fins confeſſed, and for which thou 
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as to thoſe wha bore arms againſt the infidels. The 
nobles, | gentry,” people, and clergy of England, en- 
gaged in the cruſade with the ſame ardour as if they 
had been to wage wat with the enemy of the Chriſtian 
name. Whilſt they waited for the parliament's appro- 
bation, of which no one made the leaſt doubt of; every 
body diligently prone to obtain the promiſed indul- 
gencies, either by ſerving in perſon in the war, or by 
contributing their mite towards carrying it on. 

Whilſt the croiſes were getting ready, the earl of 
Cambridge returned from Portugal, whither he had 
been ſent with forces to aſſiſt the Portugueſe; and where 
he had met with a ſimilar treatment that the earl of Buck- 
ingham his brother had done in Bretagne. That is, the 
king of Portugal made uſe of the Engliſh ſuccours, to 
make an advantageous peace with the king of Caſtile, 
to whom he even. gave Beatrice his only daughter, not- 
withſtanding ſhe. had been promiſed before to the earl 
of Cambridge's eldeſt ſon. So that the Engliſh prince 
came back extremely diſſatisfied. having loſt the pro- 
ſpect of procuring his ſon the crown of Portugal, and 
of being inſtrumental in placing the duke of Lancaſter 
his brother on the throne of Caſtile. | 

The parliament, which met in the beginning of 
1383, not only. approved of the cruſade publiſhed by 
Urban, but granted alſo a conſiderable ſubſidy upon 
that account. When every thing was ready, the bithop 
of Norwich embarked the croiſes, conſiſting of fifty 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe. Upon his ar- 
rival at Calais he held a council of war, when moſt 
were of opinion, that they ſhould enter France, ſince 
the words of the bull imported that the cruſade was de- 
ſigned againſt Clement and his adherents. But by the 
biſhop's influence, it was reſolved the war ſhould be 
carried into Flanders, becauſe that country was a fief of 
the crown of France, though the earl of Flanders had 
acknowledged Urban for pope. So that contrary to 
the intention of the court, and no doubt of the pope 
himſelf, the croiſes invaded Flanders, and took Grave- 
ling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and Dunkirk. The earl 
of Flanders, furprized at this unexpected attack, having 
levied ſome troops with all poſſible expedition, was ſo 
raſh as to go with twelve thouſand men, and offer the 
croiſes battle, who had received a ſtrong reinforcement 
from Ghentois. This raſh action coſt him dear, ſince 
he had the misfortune to ſee the army, on which he 
ſolely depended, entirely routed. Reduced to this 
fatal extremity, and beholding his country on the point 
of being utterly deſtroyed, he had no other courſe to 
take but to apply to the court of France. He repie- 
ſented to the young king's council, how greatly it con- 
cerned France to fave Flanders, eſpecially as in all ap- 
pearance, the deſign of the croiſes was not to take up 


with that ſingle conqueſt. The court of France, rouzed 
by theſe remonſtrances, - reſolved to aſſiſt the earl. 
Charles VI. putting himſelf at the head of a very pow- 
erful army, marched againſt the croiſes, who were be- 
ſieging Ypres. Upon his approach they raiſed the 
ſiege and retired to Bourbourg, where they were in- 
veſted. The biſhop-general began to be in want of 
proviſions for his army, and would doubtleſs, with his 
whole force, have fallen a ſacrifice to the French, had 
not the duke of Bretagne uſed his intereſt in his behalf. 
By the mediation of this prince, the croiſes obtained 
the liberty of marching off, upon delivering up the 
places they had taken. Thus ended the cruſade, un- 
dertaken purely on account of Urban, without the 
pope or England receiving the leaſt benefit from it. As 
ſoon as the biſhop was come home, the king ordered 


* 


— — — — 


'« art contrite, and from all thoſe which thou would'ſt confeſs 
« did they occur to thy memory, and grant thee, with-a full 
« pardon of all thy ſins; the reward of the juſt, and the aſſu- 
« rance of eternal ſalvation: and I give thee, moreover, all the 
ce privileges granted to thoſe who go to war in defence of the 
« Holy Land, and make thee partaker of the beneht of the 
« prayers of the Catholic church!“ Walſingham Hiſt. Angl. 
p. 294. | 
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the temporalities of his ſce to be ſeized, and ſeveral of 
his principal officers to be impriſoned for , not following 


the inſtruftions which were given him by the court. 


During the time that the croiſes were ravaging Flan- 


ders, England was a ſufferer in her turn, by the fre- 


2 deſcents of the French, and the incurfions of the 
Scots. As there was no army on foot to repulſe theſe 
enemies, the king called a parliament, when a ſubſidy 
was granted for continuing the war with Scotland, the 
conduct whereof was committed to the duke of Lan- 
caſter. The king of Scotland being informed of the 
preparations making againſt him, ſued for peace; but 
it was abſolutely denied him. 

The duke of Bretagne uſed his endeavours to effect a 
reconciliation between the two crowns of France and 
England. Aſter much entreaty, he perſuaded the two 
kings to ſend their plenipotentiaries between Calais and 
Boulogne: but this negociation ended only in a truce for 
two months, in which the kings of Scotland and Caſtile, 


if they deſired it, had the liberty to be included. The 


duke of Burgundy, uncle of the king of France, under- 
took to anſwer for the king of Scotland. But the earl 
of Flanders his father - in- law dying in the interim, his 
care to take poſſeſſion of his dominions, made him for- 
get or neglect what he had promiſed. But, whether 
the Engliſh thought the Scots would not be included in 
the treaty, or whether they were willing to have ſome 
benefit of the expence they had been at, the duke of 
Lancaſter rav Scotland, as far as the gates of Edin- 
burgh. This incurſion obliged the king of Scotland to 
deſire to be included in the truce, which was granted 
him by the mediation of the duke of Burgundy. - 


Soon after the duke of Lancaſter's return, in 1384,. 


an Iriſh monk came to court, which was then at Saliſ- 
bury, and diſcovered to the king a ſecret of great im- 
rtance ; namely, that the duke of Lancaſter his uncle 
conſpired to murder him, and ſeize the crown. This 
accuſation was attended with ſo many circumſtances, that 


oy 


Richard gave credit to it: but the duke, without the 


leaſt concern, vindicated himſelf upon every article, in 
ſuch a manner, that the king ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied. 


He ordered the accuſer to be taken into cuſtody, either 


to puniſh him, or to. examine him more ſtrictly; but 


when he was to be brought before the council, it was 
ged in priſon, 


found that he had over night been han 
without any one being able to diſcover who did it. This 
accident did the duke of Lancaſter a great injury, be- 


cauſe it prejudiced the people againſt him. Another 
in the ſuſpicion | 
which the monk's report had raiſed againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter. An alderman of London, who had been 
very intimate with the duke, having been charged with 
conſpiring againſt the king, was found guilty upon ſtrict 


circumſtance confirmed the people 


examination. Though the duke was then abſent,' his 
cloſe friendſhip with the criminal, and the endeavours he 
made uſe of to avert the ſentence, gave room for reflec- 
tions which were to the duke's diſadvantage. He was 


at that time upon an embaſſy at Paris, where he ſpent 
fifty thouſand marks, but obtained only the prolongation | 


of the truce for ſome months. mer 
The year 1385 opened with a concerted plan to de- 
ſtroy the duke of Lancaſter, who was not beloved by 


the people, and no leſs hated by the favourites, who 
could not diſpoſe of all things according to their plea- 


ſure, as long as he ſhould be in credit with the king. 


It is well known, that it is the cuſtom of moſt favourites 
not to ſuffer about their maſter's perſon any but ſuch as. 
are actually devoted to their intereſt. Thus the preſent 
ones looking upon the duke of Lancaſter as a trouble- 
ſome inſpe&or, and one that was incapable of conde- 
ſcending to make his court to them, imagined, that the 

{ refolution, they marched at a greater diſtance from the 


ſureſt way to advance themſelves, would be to im 
him. To that purpoſe, they ated in concert, in order 


to create in the king ſuſpicions, which might cauſe him | 
to conſider the duke as a da N 
who neither did nor would ſee anything but with their 


eyes, ſuffered hirhſelf to be ſo far prejudiced in this mat- 


ter, that he gave his conſent” to a reſolutien which. was 


Every man at arms had with him three or four, and ſometimes five knights. 


ngerous enemy. Richard, 


taken, of accuſing the duke of high - treaſan. | 
Treſilian, a man of a cruel and daring temper, w 
we have before mentioned, took upon him to draw 
the articles of the accuſation, and to. manage the 7 
dence. He even offered to paſs ſentence upon him a; , 
private perſon, though by.the laws of the land he e 
not be tried but by his peers. From this tranſaQion 
alone, if there were no other recorded in hiſtory, the 
reader may form an idea of the blackneſs of the charac 
ter of this pretended diſpenſer of juſtice, This plot 
could not be carned on without the duke's having inti 
mation of it, therefore he thought it wauld be imprudent 
to deliver himſelf into the hands of his enemies, who had 
preconcerted his ruin; and without attempting to yindi. 
cate himſelf, he withdrew to his caſtle at Ponteffact, 
where he procured ſome troops, and made other prepa- 
rations with deſign to ſtand on his defence in caſe he 
ſhould be attacked. Though he had not many friends 
yet as he was perſecuted by the miniſters, who were 
ſtill leſs beloved than he, there were abundance of peo- 
ple ready enough to take his part. A civil war was on 
the point of breaking out in the kingdom, when the 
princeſs of Wales, the king's mother, interpoſed to 
make peace, before hoſtilities had commenced. Aſter 
a great many journies and fatigues ſhe ſucceeded, and 
Richard, ſatisfied of the falſeneſs of the ſuſpicions they 
would fain have made him entertain againſt the duke his 
uncle, received him again into favour. | 
During theſe inteſtine broils, no preparations were 
made for the war, though the truce concluded lately 
with France and Scotland was about to expire. They 
flattered thernſelves they ſhould be able to renew it, but 
the king of France had other thoughts. As he per- 
ceived the court of En in a manner unconcerned, 
he reſolved to take advantrge of it, by making a pow- 
erful effort, from whence he expected great ſucceſs, 
To that end he ſent a numerous army into Guienne, 
with a view to complete the conqueſt of that dukedom, 
before the Engliſh ſhould be able to oppoſe it. In June, 
1385, the French king ſent the king of Scotland an aid 
of a thouſand men at arms“ under the command of 
John de Vienne, who was to make a powerful diverſion 
in the north, in-order to favour the deſcent which the 
French were to make in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. 
The Engliſh were gteatly alarmed at theſe preparations, 
and ſought means to ſecure their fafery. The court 
now gave very preſſing orders to levy and theſe 
orders were executed with ardour and expedition; ſo 
that, ſays Walſingham, Richard was quickly at the head 
of three hundred thouſand men. He detached ſixty 
thouſand: ro Scotland, under the command of the duke 
of Lancaſter, whilſt with the reſt, he himſelf waited the 
coming of the French on the ſouthern coaſt. Upon the 
approach of the duke of Lancaſter, the Scots, who were 
already ravaging the borders of England, retired towards 
the center of their kingdom, leaving the Engliſh general 
free liberty to revenge his countrymen, by the 4 
he committed in Scotland, whither he immediatehy fol- 
lowed them. Richard having fruſtrated the deſigns of 
France, | marched the choiceſt part of his army towards 
Scotland, and would, without doubt, have ſucceeded in 
the conqueſt of that kingdom, had nat the jealouſy en- 
tertained by ſome of the favourites againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was ſecond in command, defeated his 
ſchemes. The Scots perceiving that the king of Eng- 
land, ** of exerting himſelf was taken up 1n - 
vaging the country about Edinburgh, began to recov 
from the fright which his formidable forces had thrown 
them into. As they were not able to attack him, the) 
Judged the beſt way to oblige him to quit their count!) 
would be to make a diverſion in his. Purſuant to this 


Engliſh army, to make the king believe they wiſhed to 
avoid coming to a battle: but on a ſudden by haſty 
marches they entered Cumberland, where they made 
terrible ravages. Whilſt they were marching thither, 
Richard ſuppoſing they had fled to ſome other part 

the kingdom, did not enquire after them ; 1280 


ed With 2 ages he had already gained, he 
bee * return into England. He received intelli- 
likewiſe that the Scots had entered Cumberland, 
ad that he might eaſily cut off their retreat; but notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours of the duke of Lancaſter to 
ing him to a vigorous reſolution, he choſe rather to 
follow the advice of the earl of Oxford. This favourite, 
who had a great influence over him, perſuaded him that 
the duke of Lancaſter wanted only to expoſe him to 
danger; this advice correſponding with his ſuſpicions 
and inclinations, he continued his mch, without going 
in queſt of the enemy. Every bod the favourites, 
were ſo amazed at his unconcern for the calamities the 
ple of Cumberland laboured under, that they loudly 
murmured at it, and looked upon the king as a prince 
regardleſs of the public weal. E 

Whilſt the king was on his march to London, the 
lord Holland, his brother by the mother's ſide, having 
quarrelled with the carl of Stafford's eldeſt ſon, flew him, 
and took ſanctuary in Beverly-Abbey. The action was 
of ſo heinous a nature, that notwithſtanding the ties of 
blood, Richard reſolved to give up the murderer to the 
rigour of the law. In vain did the princeſs of Wales, 
their common mother, intercede for her ſon : ſhe could 
by no means obtain his pardon, This refuſal ſo de- 
preſſed her mind, that ſhe died with grief a few days 
after. Nevertheleſs, after ſome time the king relented, 
and pardoned his brother. 

The fear of the French invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
duke of Lancaſter brought his own affairs upon the 
board, and demanded aſſiſtance of the king to aſſert his 
right to the crown of Caſtile. There could never be a 
more ſeaſonable juncture to obtain what he wanted. 
Ferdinand, king of Portugal, being dead without leaving 
any legitimate children except Beatrice, queen of Caſ- 
tile, the king her huſband pretended, that the crown of 
Portugal was devolved to his queen by the death of the 
king her father ; but the Portugueſe, not being able to 
bear the thoughts of living under the dominion of the 
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ſupport the expedition; not ſo much out of love to the 
duke, as to remove him from the kingdom, where it 

was feared he would at length occaſion troubles which 

might prove fatal to the ſtate. Thus the duke of Lan- 

caſter, ſure of the parliament's aſſiſtance, made in qua- 

lity of king of Caſtile, a league offenſive and defenſive 

wich the king of Portugal, and ſet about making prepa- 

rations for the war with all poſſible expedition. The 

ſame parliament declared Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, preſumptive heir to the crown, in caſe Richard 
died without iſſue“ . Before the parliament broke up, 

the king conferred on the earl of Cambridge his uncle, 
the title of duke of York ; on the earl of Buckingham 
his other uncle, that of duke of Glouceſter. He could 
ſcarce diſpenſe with raiſing theſe two princes to higher 
degrees of honour, unlefs he would leave them below 
the carl of Oxford, whom he created at the ſame time 
marquis of Dublin, and quickly after duke of Ireland. 
This favourite was the firſt that bore the title of marquis 
in England, where it was hitherto unknown. Michael 
de la Pole, another of the king's favourites, was made 
earl of Suffolk, and high-chancellor of the realm. 

In the beginning of the. year 1386; Leo, king of 
Armenia, who was driven from his dominions by the 
Turks, came to England to confer with Richard. His 
deſign was to procure a firm and laſting peace between 
France and England, in hopes that afterwards the two 
crowns would join their forces to reſtore him to his king- 
dom; but if he ſucceeded not in his project, at leaſt he 
obtained from Richard a conſiderable preſent, and an 
yearly penſion of twenty thouſand marks. | 

The duke of Lancaſter being now ready for his Spa- 
niſh expedition, he embarked at Portſmouth, with an 
army of twenty thouſand men, among whom were two 
thouſand men at arms. He carried along with him 
Conſtantine of Caſtile, his wife, and his two daughters 
Philippa and Catherina, the firſt of whom he had by 


king and queen accompanied them to Portſmouth, and 


Caſtilians, had placed on the throne John, natural ſon 
of the late king. This quarrel being hardly to be de- 
cided but by arms, the king of Caſtile entered Portugal, 
and advancing as far as Liſbon, laid ſiege to that city: 
but meeting with a braver defence than he expected, he 
wiſhed to retire. In the next campaign he loſt a battle, 
which 2 him to quit Portugal, hoping ſtill to com- 
paſs his ends by the aſſiſtance of France. The new king 
of Portugal finding that his enemy was about to receive 
ad from the king of France, ſent ambafladors to Eng- 
land, to make an alliance with Richard, offering to ac- 
knowledge the duke of Lancaſter for king of Caſtile, and 
to ſupport his right with all his power. The affairs of 
England were then in a proper poſture to cauſe the ne- 
gocration of the Portugueſe ambaſſadors to meet with 
ſucceſs. Richard, prejudiced againſt the duke his uncle, 
heartily wiſhed him at a diſtance, his favourites conti- 
nually buzzing in his ears that he was a dangerous rela- 
tion, and a very troubleſome governor. They repre- 
ſented to him, that it was his intereft to dethrone the 
king of Caſtile, ſworn enemy of the Engliſh ; which 
might be the more cafily done, as the king of Portugal 
was to make a powerful diverſion, The duke of Lan- 
Caſter haſtened with all poflible ardour the conclufion of 
this affair, imagining, with the forces of England 
and ſuccours of Portugal, it would not be impoſſible to 
accompliſh his d Theſe conſiderations induced 
the king's council to give a favourable hearin ” the 
of Portugal's propafals, and to promiſe the duke 
fg an ud in proportion to the importance of 
the undertaking. Purſuant to this reſolution, the king 
called a parliament to demand a ſubſidy which ſhould 


enable him to go with his proj The com- 
readily granted it, and appeared determined to 
— — — — — — . g 


* He was fon of Philippa, oni) a hter of Lionel, duke of | 
Clarence, ſecond fon of 1 ror III. And grandſon of Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, who was executed as a traitor in 

No. XXVI. 
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wiſhing them good ſucceſs, preſented them with two 
gold crowns. The duke having 
gth of April at Corunna, where he landed his troops. 
Upon his arrival, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 

laces in Galicia, and at length of Compoſtella, where 
5 paſſed the winter. Whilſt the ſeaſon 22322 him 
from continuing his progreſs, he concluded a marria 
between Philppa his eldeſt daughter and the king of 
Portugal, and ſpent the reſt of the time in projecting the 
next campaign. 

The duke of Lancaſter's departure made the court of 
France think that England, deprived of her beſt troops, 
would be unprovided for her defence ; ſo that Charles 
reſolved to make a freſh attempt to conquer that king- 
dom. With this view he made prodigious preparations, 
inſomuch that all Europe expected with wonder the iſſue 
of this undertaking. He had got ready nine hundred 
tranſport ſhips, and cauſed a wooden fort to be made 
(which could be taken in pieces) for the defence of his 
army after landing. If the duke of Berry, uncle to 
Charles, who had an inclination to render the project 
abortive, ſays Mezerai, had not delayed coming too 
long, the French would have found England unprovided 
with troops to oppoſe their progreſs ; but the 5 not 
repairing to Sluys till the 14th of September, Richard 
had time to prepare for his defence, fo as to have no 
reaſon to fear the mighty efforts of his enemies. It was, 
without doubt, the great diligence of the Engliſh, rather 
than the ſeaſon, which was not too far advanced for ſo 
ſhort a paſſage, which obliged the king of France to 
ſend his rroops into winter quarters. 

As ſoon as they. had received notice in England of 
the deſigns of France, troops were levied with ſpeed and 
ſucceſs, ſo that an army of two hundred thouſand men 


. i — 
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the late reign; but the ſentence paſſed upon him was after- 
wards revoked, becauſe the formalities preſcribed by the laws 


and cuſtoms of the realm had not been obſerved at his trial. 
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Blanch of Lancaſter, and the other by Conſtantia. The 


ſet ſail, arrived on the 
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were drawn together. Part of theſe forces were put 
into places the moſt expoſed, whilſt the reſt ſtood ready 
to hinder the enemies landing. As money was requiſite 
to maintain this vaſt army, the parliament was called to 


find ways and means. The king demanded a ſubſidy 


281 to his wants, and the parliament was wil - 


ing to grant it, but would not leave the money in the 
hands of the king and his favourites, among whom the 


marquis of Dublin and the earl of Suffolk held the firſt 


rank. The hatred which the people had entertained 
againſt theſe lords, was ſo great, that in order to ruin 
them the parliament ſcrupled not to hazard the loſs of 
the whole kingdom. They preſented an addreſs to the 
king, deſiring that the treaſurer, and the earl of Suffolk, 
the chancellor, might be removed from their places. 
Richard little expected any ſuch thing on the preſent oc- 
caſion, and therefore received the addreſs with an indig- 
nation it was not poſſible for him to conceal, He an- 
ſwered with aſperity, that the parliament ought to mind 
the bulineſs fe which they were convened, and not 
meddle with matters which belonged not to them. He 
alſo added, that, To pleaſe the parliament, he would 
tc not diſcharge the meaneſt ſcullion in his kitchen.” At 


the ſame time he ſet out for Eltham, not ſtaying for a 
Tr 


y. | 
Though the king could not doubt but fo offenſive an 
anſwer would incenſe the commons, he ſent, a few days 
after, the chancellor himſelf to order them, in an impe- 
rious manner, to grant him the ſubſidy he had demanded. 
This order, hitherto unuſual in affairs of this nature, was 
received with ſo great a concern, that the two houſes 
uniting upon this occaſion, as having one and the ſame 
intereſt, ſent the king word, that © They would debate 
« no affairs till he ſhould return to his parliament, and 
« hjs miniſters be puniſhed according to their de- 
« ſerts.” This reply having highly provoked the king, 
he commanded the two houſes to. ſend to him forty de- 
puties to give an account of their proceedings. But the 
parliament was ſo far from complying with his com- 
mands, that they would have come to an open rupture, 
if the moſt prudent had not prevailed with them, though 
with great difficulty, to ſend to the king the duke of 
Glouceſter his uncle, and the biſhop of Ely. The two 
deputics being come to Eltham, told the king, in the 
name of the two houſes, that as the ſovereign had power 
to convene them, they had likewiſe a right to require 
his preſence in his parliament. They added, it was 
cted by an old ſtatute, © That in caſe the king ab- 
tc ſented himſelf forty days from his parliament, without 
« lawful cauſe, the members might return to their 
« homes; which they were reſolved to do, if the king 
cc perſiſted to deprive them of the honour of his pre- 


« ſence.” To this vigorous declaration Richard replied 


with vehemence, and with no leſs imprudence, That 
« he plainly ſaw his ſubjects had taken the reſolution to 
« rebel againſt him, and therefore he had nothing more 
4c to do, than to demand the aſſiſtance of the king of 
* France to reduce them to their duty.” The deputies 
made anſwer, © That the king of France was the moſt 
« mortal enemy of the Engliſh nation, as he had fully 
« given to und by his endeavours to deſtroy 
te them; therefore the deſperate reſolution the king 
tc threatened them with, could not but proceed from 
< the pernicious counſels of ſome about him, who ſought 
ec only to ſet him at variance with his faithful ſubjects.“ 
Upon theſe words they withdrew, ſaying, © Their or- 
ec ders were only to intreat him to return to his parlia- 
« ment, whoſe ſole view was his and the kingdom's 
« welfare.” The deputies being gone, Richard be- 
came more moderate in his reſolutions, and repaired to 
the parliament, granting, with a good grace, whatever 


they had required of him. The chancellor was not only 


removed from his office, but ſummoned to appear and 
give account of his adminiſtration, wherein it was noto- 
rious that he had been guilty of many miſdemeanors. 


The marquis of Dublin, lately made duke of Ireland, 


was ſent away to the iſland the title whereof he bore, 


with a penſion of three thouſand marks, his whole eſtate - 
5 | | 


relieved Breſt, beſieged 


ther the means of executing the project chey had met 


being confiſcated by order of parliament. T 
the two houſes appointed thirteen mio oth 
care of the public affairs jointly with the king, The 
duke of Glouceſter and the earl of Arundel were autho. 
rized to examine the public accounts, and how the king 
revenues had been diſpoſed of. A few days after - 
chancellor having been found guilty of miſmanagement, 
was compelled to reſtore all the grants he had received 
of the king. Theſe grants were ſo exceſſive, tha 
Richard himſelf, having never computed them, could 
not help being ſurprized at them, and upbraided his fi. 
vourite for abuſing his good-will, Towards the end of 
this ſeſſion came the welcome news of the French army 
being ſeparated, and their fleet being diſperſed by ; 
ſtorm, the greater part of which foundered on the Eng. 
liſh coaſt, | | | 

7 As on 2 os. 2 - invaſion was over, the 
parhament broke up, quickly gave 
of his fickleneſs, br recallin x Gag ” id 
earl of Suffolk, and the archbiſhop of York. The fl 
vourites took their former poſts with hearts full of re. 
venge, eſpecially againſt the two commiſſioners of the 
public accounts, who by the ſtrict examination they had 
made into their conduct, had occaſioned their condemna- 
tion. They perſuaded the young king that it was for 
his ſake they had ſuffered, and that the deſigns of their 
enemies aimed not ſo much at the miniſters as at the 
king himfelf. They repreſented to him, that by accu- 
ſing the counſellors, a man plainly ſhews he believes the 
ſovereign incapable of governing, and that the readieſt 
way to diſcredit a prince, is the perſuading his ſubje&s 
that he makes uſe of ill miniſters, T inſinuations 
made ſo deep an impreſſion in the king's mind, that he 
reſolved to free himſelf from the reſtraint put on him by 
the parliament : but the favourites told him, that it would 
be a difficult taſk as long as the duke of Glouceſter was 
at the head of the faction. By this means they cauſed 
him to conſent to all the plots which might be formed 
to ruin his uncle. Being ſure of the king's approba- 
tion, they concerted the means to compaſs their ends; 
and it was reſolved to poiſon the duke and ſome other 
of their principal enemies, at a feaſt to which the city of 
London had invited them : but as they durſt not execute 
their plot, without firſt making ſure of the mayor, he 
gave the duke of Glouceſter notice of his danger, fo that 
he eſcaped the ſnare. # 

In the ſpring of 1387, the earls of Arundel and Not- 
tingham, admirals of RE, par to ſea, and took a 
fleet of French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh merchant-men, 
which they brought to England ; ſeveral of them were 
laden with wine. After that they failed to Bretagne and 


by the duke of that country. 


Inſtead of being rewarded for this ſervice, they 
only drew upon themſelves the indignation of the king, 
owing to the inſinuations of his miniſters, who intimated 


to him, that the taking of theſe ſhips would indubitably 
bring troubles upon him, which would much embarrals 
him. The two earls, highly offended at the uncivil re- 
ception they met with, threw up their commiſſions, 
which was given to the earl of Northumberland. Thus 
did the favourites ſtir up their maſter againſt the princi- 
pal lords, in hopes of reaping the fruits of their artifices, 


when the king be of age. 


Shortly after, the duke of Ireland preſuming upon the 
influence he had over the king, had the inſolence to 
divorce his wife, daughter of lord Coucy, and grand- 


daughter of Edward IIL in order to marry one Lance- 


rone, maid of honour to the queen, of a mean family in 
Bohemia. A Bs divorce was a great diſ 

ment to the royal family, Richard ſhewed not leait 
concern at it : but the uke of Glouceſter highly reſented 
the affront, and declared he would revenge it the fit 
opportunity. This threat made the duke of Ireland 
ſeek the means to make the king abſolute. To that 
end, the duke pretended to ſet out for Ireland, and took 
the road to Wales, . 
company him. Upon the road they concerted toge- 
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aſſuming an arbi wer, of which the duke of 
—— th the earls o 2 Warwick, Derby, and 
Nottingham, were marked as objects of their vengeance. 
The reſult of their conſultations was, that the king 
ould firſt raiſe a large army; and that he ſhould after- 
yards call a parliament, the election whereof ſhould be 
{© managed, that the members ſhould be all at his devo- 
tion, and that he ſhould cauſe to be paſſed all ſuch acts 
2s were neceſſary to ſecure him an unlimited power. 

In order to raiſe. this army, it became neceſſary to 
communicate his deſign to the ſheriffs, which he did 
by telling them, that he intended to raiſe an army with a 
view to chaſtiſe the above noblemen. He demanded what 
number of troops each of them could furniſh him with. 
He then told them he deſigned to call a parliament, and 
ordered them to ſuffer no repreſentative to be choſen, 


* but what ſhould be in the liſt he ſhould himſelf preſent 


to them. The ſheriffs made anſwer, © That he gave 
« them ſuch orders as it was not in their power to exe- 
« cute: that the people were ſo well inclined to the 
« lords he had mentioned, that there was no proſpect 
« of being able to levy an army againſt them: that it 
« was ſtill more difficult to deprive the people of their 
« right of freely electing thoſe who were to repreſent 
« them in parliament.” But the judges *, to whom the 
king alſo communicated his intention, were not ſo ſcru- 
The king demanded of them, whether he had 

not power to turn out the thirteen commiſſioners ap- 
inted by parliament, and annul ſuch acts as were pre- 
judicial to him ; they replied, © The king is above the 
« laws.” Nevertheleſs, when they were required to ſet 
their hands to their opinion, ſome of them wiſhed to be 
excuſed, but were compelled to it by the menaces of the 
favourites. It is affirmed, that one of the judges f ſaid 
aloud after ſigning, © That never did action better de- 
« ſerve hanging, than that he had juſt been guilty of.” 
The opinions of the judges being thus extorted, Richard 
thought all difficulties were ſurmounted, He imme- 
diately iſſued out commiſſions to levy an army: but he 
found ſo few willing to ſerve him, that he deſiſted from 
his project. Full of rage at this diſappointment, he re- 
turned to London, after having to no purpoſe declared 


his deſigns, which drew upon him more and more the 
hatred of his ſubjects. 


N The duke of Glouceſter, and the other lords of his 


party, perceiving that their deſtruction was determined, 
and that if the king and his favourites had not already 
facrificed them to their animoſity, it was not for want of 
will but of power. The only remedy left them, as they 
thought, was recourſe to arms; but they prudently laid 
ahde that method till all others proved vain. With a 
view to remove the king's prejudices, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ſent the biſhop of London with humble aſſurances 
of his allegiance, and an offer to clear himſelf by oath, 
of the crimes falſely laid to his charge. Richard ſeemed 
a firſt inclinable to admit of this juſtification ; but the 
car] of Suffolk told him, even before the biſhop, that 
he would never be ſafe on the throne while the duke of 
Glouceſter remained alive. The biſhop of London was 
ſo offended at theſe words, that he told the favourite, 
That being condemned by parliament, and holdi 
* his life purely by the king's "tag it became him le 
than any perſon, to accuſe loyal ſubjects. This bold 
reply ſo ease the king, that he commanded the 
to depart from his preſence. The proſcribed 
being perſuaded that a vigorous defence was now 
the only way left to ſcreen them from the deſigns of the 
court, reſolved at length to take arms. As they were 
in great credit with the people, who looked upon them 
their protectors; they ſoon drew together an army of 
lorty thouſand men, with which they marched directly 
to London, and encamped in the vicinity of the city. 


— 


They were Sir Robert Treſilian, chief juſtice, whom we 
tave before mentioned; Sir Robert Belknap, chief juſtice of 


the . Sir John Holt, Sir Roger Fulthorp, and 


urgh. 


Sic William 
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The diligence of the lords broke all the meaſures of 
the king and the miniſtry : Richard reſolved to give up 
to king Charles of France, Calais and Cherbourg, in 
order to have from him a powerful aid, which might 
enable him to reduce his © rebellious ſubjects,“ as he 
termed them. But the ſudden approach of the lords 
prevented him from executing his deſign ; and he en- 
deavoured to amuſe the malecontents, whilſt the duke 
of Ireland was intended to go and raiſe an army in 
Wales, where he had many friends, Purſuant to this 
project, he ſent word to the malecontent lords, that he 
was ready to grant them all that was reaſonable, and to 
that end ſhould be on the morrow in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
where they might preſent their petition. The lords gladly 
embraced the offer, and after having taken care not to 
be way wry they repaired to the place appointed. 
They found the king ſeated on a throne in his royal 
habit, expecting their coming: approaching the throne, 
they fell on their knees, in the poſture of petitioners, 
though, in effect, it was not ſo much to aſk a favour, as 
to 3 with him to puniſh his miniſters. The biſhop 
of Ely, who was high-chancellor f, having aſked the 
reaſon of their taking arms, they replied, it was purely 
for the good of the king and kingdom; adding, the 
king's perſon ſhould be always inviolable to them, and 
that their intention was only to bring the traitors who 
were about him to condign puniſhment. Then they 
named .in particular, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
Suffolk, the archbiſhop of York, judge Treſilian, and 
one Bembre, an alderman of London, who was of the 
cabal. The king gravely anſwered, that at the next 
parliament juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then he up- 
braided 'them for their preſumption, and would have 
perſuaded them that it was in his power to deſtroy them, 
but that out of pure condeſcenſion he was pleaſed to fa- 
vour them with a hearing. After this he took the duke 
of Glouceſter by the hand, and bidding the reſt riſe up, 
he told them, regard ſhould be had to their complaints. 
His aim being only to amuſe them, he ordered a pro- 
clamation to be publiſhed, to juſtify their appearing in 
arms, in hopes that it would induce them to diſmiſs their 
troops; but they were too well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the king and his miniſters, to truſt to their bare 
word, The apprehenſion of being ſuddenly oppreſſed, 
as ſoon as they ſhould be no longer in a condition to 
make themſelves feared, made them reſolve to continue 
in arms till the parhament ſhould meet. It was not lo 
before they „* ſaw how neceſſary this reſolution 
was: the duke of Ireland having levied 'an army in 
Wales with wonderful expedition, marched with ſpeed 
to the king's aſſiſtance, If he ſhould be able to ap- 
roach London, it was not certain that the citizens would 
Join the confederates ; to prevent this danger, the earl 
of Derby, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lancaſter, went out 
with a detachment from the army to meet the duke of 
Ireland, and finding him in Oxfordſhire gave him battle, 
and gained an eaſy victory over him. In the beginning 
of the fight, the duke, who was fearful of falling into the 
hands of his enemies, took to his heels, without trou- 
bling himſelf about what became of his army. All his 
baggage being taken, in a caſket was found a letter 
= king, commanding him to © march to Lon- 
c don with all poſſible ſpeed,” and promiſing him to 
« live and die with him.” This defeat broke the king's 
meaſures, and the duke fled into Holland. After ſome 
ſtay at Utrecht, he went to Louvain, where he died 
about three years after ; the carl of Suffolk would have 
retired to Calais, but the governor not daring either to 
arreſt or protect him, ſent him back to the king. Mean 
while the king had ſheltered himſelf in the Tower, un- 
certain as he was what reſolution the victorious lords 
would come to with regard to him. He had the more 


\ 
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+ Rir Robert Belknap, who ſaid upon ſigning, There 
« was nothing wanting but a ſledge, a horſe, and a halter, to 
« carry him to the death he deſerved.” Hiſt. Loceſtrons. 

t De la Pole was not chancellor again after he was recalled. 


reaſon 


reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was ſtopped at that time, 
1 — a fafe conduct to come to Boulogne, where 
Charles waited for him. It was, moreover, diſco- 


vered by a letter found in the hands of the ſame perſon, 
chat Charles expected to be | ape poſſeſſion of Calais 


and Cherbourg, and that he had even advanced part of 
the ſum which he was to give for theſe two places. 

The confederate 0 being fully fatisfied of the per- 
nicious defigns of the king and his miniſtry, marched 


their whole army to London, in the beginning of 1 388; 


where they demanded a conference with the king. 

Richard wiſhed to have been excuſed : but finding there 

was no remedy, and being apprehenſive of ſtarving in 

the Tower, he durſt not refuſe it. At this interview, 

; 3: parry him bitterly with the Notringham-plot to 

y them; with his defign to make himſelf abſolute 

by means of an army ; with his attempting to haye a 

parliament at his devotion ; with his orders to the duke 

of Ireland to march to London, whilſt he was deluding 

them with vain promiſes ; laſtly, with the treaty he had 

made with the king of France, to deliver up Calais and 

Cherbourg. Richard anſwered theſe reproaches with 

tears; and the lords, moved by compaſſion, imagined 

that the king's ill. conduct proceeded only from his little 
experience, and the bad counſels of his favourites, and 
that having them no longer about him, he might return 
to the right way. This notion having made them more 
tractable, it was agreed that the king ſhould:meet them 
at Weſtminſter on the day following, to ſettle the affairs 


of the government. - Hardly were they out of the 


Tower, before he altered his mind, and ſent them word 
that he would not confer with them. This fickleneſs fo 
much incenſed them that they cauſed him to be imme- 
diately told, that if he repaired not to Weſtminſter as 
he promiſed, they would repair thither themſelves, and 
proceed to the election of a new king. This preciſe 
declaration forcing him to a compliance, he conſented 
to the baniſhment of his two principal favourites, toge- 
ther with the archbiſhop df York, the biſhops of Dur- 
ham and Chicheſter, and ſeveral other lords and ladies, 
who had favoured the deſigns of the court. As for the 


Judges, it being reſolved they ſhould be treated with the 


urmoſt , they were taken off the benches in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, and ſent to the Tower. | 


In February, 1389, the parliament aſſembled again, 
and ſeveral perſons were impeached of high treaſon, and | 
ſentenced to divers puniſhments ; Treſihan, Bembre, | 
and ſome other knights and gentlemen were hanged at 
Tyburn. The reft of the judges, with the biſhap of ; 
Chicheſter, received the ſame ſentence : but they had 
their lives granted them, and were baniſhed to Ireland. 
As for the two favourites and the archbiſhop of Tork, 
they were condemned to exile, and their eſtates confiſ- 
cated to the king's uſe. After the.parhament had thus 
paid what was thought due to juſtice, two acts were 


paſſed, the firſt of which forbad the aſcribing to the king 


the late commotions, and the other granted a general 
33 to both parties. The affairs of the realm being 
us 


ſettled, the king renewed his coronation oarh, as ff 


he had began a new reign, and all the lords did him ho- 


mage at the ſame time; repeating their oaths of allegi- 


ance. This parbament, which was called The Merti- 
lefs, broke up on the 4th of June following. 
During the troubles in England, the Scots advanced 
as far as Newcaſtle, under the conduct of Sie 8 
N and committed great ravages on the borders. upo 
As ſoon 


as the commotions were appeaſed, H 


Percy, ſirnamed Hotſpur, ſon of the earl of Nonthum- 
berland, marched againſt the Scots, and giving them 
battle near Otterbourne, ſlew Douglas with his own |} 
hand. But the earl of Dunbar coming upon him with a 


body of freſh troops, defeated the Engliſh army, and 


Hotſpur was taken priſoner. About the ſame time, the 
earl of Arundel, whom the parliament had made high- 
admiral, went to the affiſtance of the duke of Bretagne 


attacked by the king of France. His coming havin 
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from the French eighty freighted lips, and Plug 
the iſles of Rhe and Oleron ; after Mich — 
with his fleet to England. In the beginning of 

the two crowns agreed upon a a — va, 10 


which the Seots were included. 


_— 


The king being now entered into his twenty. firſt 
year, he called his council, ordering all the members to 
be preſent. When they were met, he demanded or 
them how old he was, to which it was replied, « y,, 
« are full twenty years of age.” Since it is ſo, added 
he, I will govern my kingdom myſelf; the condition 
te of a king ought not to be worſe than that of his ſub. 
« jects, who are at liberty at that age to manage their 
«« own affairs.” Having thus made known his mind to 
them, he commanded the chancellor to deliver him the 
great ſeal, which he gave to the biſhop of Wincheſter + 
At the fame time he turned out the biſhop of Hereford 
from being high-treaſurer, and removing om the coun- 
cil-board the duke of Glouceſter his uncle, the earl of 
Warwick, and ſome others whom he did not like, he 
put ſuch in their room as he believed more pliant to his 
will. It was not long before diſorder and confuſion were 
viſible in the public affairs; one of the firft things the 
favourites did, was to inſinuate to the king, that the 
duke of Glouceſter had ill deſigns upon his perſon. But 
the duke fo fully vindicated his innocence, that the king 
was aſhamed of having given ear to ſo groundlek, a 
charge ; he would not, however, permit the duke to 
proſecute his accuſers, though they had been confuted 
in his preſence. 

Doug theſe tranſactions the duke of Lancaſter re. 
turned from the Spaniſh expedition. The ſs he 
had made there, obliged the king of Caſtile — 2 
treaty with him, whereby he bound himſelf to pay down 
ſix hundred thouſand livres, with an yearly penſion of 
forty thouſand, during the lives of the duke and ducheſs, 
This treaty was followed by a marriage of the princeſs 
Catherine, daughter of the duke by Conſtantia, with 
Henry, eldeſt ſon of the king of Caſtile, on account of 
which marriage the duke and ducheſs reſigned their right 
to that crown. Upon his arrival in England Richard 
was fectetly enraged, though he outwardly appeared re- 
conciled to his uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter and Glou- 
ceſter ; and dreadihg the conſequences of an alliance be- 
tween them, he thought it would be moſt conducive to 
his own ſafety, to procure the duke of Lancafter's ab- 
ſence. To attain his ends, he made him the richeſt 
prefent that a king of England could then make a fub- 
ject, by inveſting him with the duchy of Guienne, with 
the ſame privileges as were granted to the late prince of 
Wales the king's father. 

Soon after the duke of Lancaſter's inveſtiture, the 
earl of Derby, his eldeſt ſon, bore arms in Pruſſiaf, 
fays'Rapin, where he ſignalized himſelf by many gal- 
Hat actions. Whilſt this prince was endeavouring to 
gain a reputation by his warlike exploits, Richard paſſed 
is time in ſham fights. He ſpent immenſe ſums in 
toutnaments, which gave occaſion to compare him 
=D earl of Derby his cbufin, who was in great 
em. 1 8 5 

In the year 1391, the parh t revived a ſtatute, 
enacted in the e Erd ll. and confirmed in 


| this. By this act it was made high treaſon to bring into 


the kingdotn, proviſions from the court of Rome wich- 
out the king's licence. N nuncio was feat' to England 
n tls account, who threatened that the pope would 
bring things to the laſt extremity :- but his menaces were 
3 for the parliament would not annul the 

Though a terrible „ and a farnine no leſs into- 
lerable, afflicted Fecha at that time, the king, who 
was fond of pomp and ſhow, retrenched none of his di- 
verſions or expences. It is affirmed, that he enter 
tained daily ten thouſand perſons. In his kitchen alone 
three hundred domeſtics! were employed; and the ; 9 


had the e mimber öf women in her ſervice. I 


obliged Charles to grant the duke peace, the Engliſh courtiers obtained ſo readily whatever they requeſted, 
were ſent home. In his return, the earl of Arundel took I that the king's favours loſt much of their value by their 
I 


 eaſineſs 


* William Wickham, founder of Wincheſter School and New College in Oxford, + According to others, in Africa. 
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”* he pot In a word, he affected in every 
dung a eneſs which" could not but be very charge- 
ible to lis ſubjects, and by neceſſary conſequence draw 
on him their averſion. Richard, owing to his profuſe- 
neſs, being now in want of money, requeſted the citizens 
of London, in March, 139, to lend him a thouſand 


pounds. Upon their refuſal, an Italian merchant offered 
co lend the money; bur this action diſpleaſing the popu- 
lace, they put him to death. | . 
Richard highly reſented this affront, which ſoon after 
he found an opportunity to —_— Under colour of 
;ſhing a tumult of little conſequence, raiſed by a 
baker's apprentice, he ſtripped the city of all her privi- 
took away her charter, and removed the courts 
of kcarure to York. It is true, he reſtored all again 
' afterwards ; but the Londoners were obliged to redeem 
their charter by a preſent of ten thouſand pounds and 
wo gold crowns. By this procedure he loſt all remains 
of affection in the citizens, who made him ſenſible in 
the ſequel, how dangerous it is for a king of England to 
have the citizens of London for his enemy. 


In the beginning of the year 1393-arrived at London 


deputies from the Engliſh ſettled 1n Ireland, imploring 
aſſiſtance againſt the natives. For ſome time there had 
been frequent inſurrections in the iſland, which plainly 
ſhewed that the Iriſh wanted to ſhake off the yoke of the 
iſ. Hereupon the duke of Glouceſter requeſted, 
that he might be permitted to go and ſuppreſs the rebels; 
but the king not thinking proper to truſt. him with the 
command of an army, reſolved to go himſelf. In this 
reſolution he called a parliament, which granted him a 
large ſum, as well for the Iriſh war, as to defray the 
charges of an embaſſy of the dukes of Lancaſter and 
Glouceſter, who were to negociate a final peace with 
France. ' This affair came to, nothing by an accident 
which prevented the plenipotentiaries from meeting be- 
tween Ardres and Guiſnes, according to agreement. 
King Charles, who was from time to time ſeized with a 
ditemper which deprived him of his underſtanding, 
went to Abbeville to let the Engliſh ſee he was in good 
health; but here he had a relapſe, which occaſioned the 
deſerring the negociation of the peace to a more conve- 
nent ſeaſon. 4 | E %; 
The preparations the king was making for his voyage 
to Ireland, were ſomewhat interrupted in the year 1 394, 
by the funeral ſolemnities of his queen, and of the 


ducheſſes of Lancaſter and Tork, who all died about the 


ſame time. Some hiſtorians affirm, that the queen was 
a great favourer of Wickliff*s doctrine, and that, had 
he lived any longer, ſhe would have ſaved the Lollards, 
(for fo Wickliff's followers were called,) a great many 
of the calamities they afterwards underwent. The de- 
parture of the duke of Lancaſter their chief patron, who 
was gone to take poſſeſſion of the principality of Gui- 
enne, not a little contributed to help forward the deſigns 
of their enemies, who laid hold of theſe favourable junc- 
fures to perſecute them. Soon after Richard embarked 
for Ireland, and arrived there in September. He at 
firſt made ſome progreſs againſt the rebels; but as the 
ſeaſon would not permit him to proceed, he went to 
Dublin, where he called a parliament, whilſt the duke 
of Glouceſter aſſembled another in England , which 
granted a ſubſidy for carrying on the war in Ireland. 

In. 1395, Richard was preparing to take the field 
gain, when the archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Lon- 
don arrived from , to entreat him in the name of 
the clergy, to haſten. his return to his own kingdom. 
They even gave him to underſtand, that the leaſt delay 


12 
pay 


—_ — 


* Walſfingham lays, the parliament was ſummoned Ed- 
mund, duke of 245 the king had left regent; — that 
de duke of Glouceſter, whom the king had carried al 


Me ong 
| — * to Ireland, repaired to England to ſet forth the king's 


7 They delivered a remonſtrance into the houſe againſt the 


| * of the church, n twelve articles. 


was buried at Cain in Ellex, and ws ſucceeded 


u his eſtate and honour of earl of Oxford, by Alberic de 
No. XXVI. ; a 5 
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might bring an irreparable damage to religion: the 


foundation of this great alarm was, that at the late par- 


liament the Lollards had made inſtances to ſet on foot a 
reformation of the church f. As they had a great many 


friends in the kingdom; and even in the parliament- 
houſe the clergy were afraid they would proceed upon 
this reformation. ' Hereupon Richard ſet out imme- 
diately for England, leaving to the earl of March the 


care of putting an end to the war. , Upon his arrival at 


London, he took certain meaſures with the clergy to try 
to ſuppreſs the ſect of the Lollards, and compelled one 
Sir Richard Story publicly to abjure their doctrine, 
threatening to puniſh him with death, if ever he re- 
turned to their communion again. is. eh 
Shortly after was brought over into England, by the 
king's order, the corpſe of the duke of Ireland, who 
died at Louvain, Richard himſelf attended at the fu- 
neral pomp with only ſome of the clergy 4. | 

In 1396 the Gaſcoignes, pretending that their country 


was inſeparably united to the crown of England, main- 
tained that it was not in the king's 


wer to alienate it, 
and therefore refuſed to acknowledge the duke of Lan- 


caſter. This pretenſion was backed with a conſideration 
of -intereſt, which confirmed them in their obſtinacy. 
They aſſerted, if once they were ſeparated from Eng- 
land, they ran the riſque of being deprived of the only 
protection which could prevent - their falling under the 
dominion of France. For this reaſon they declared, 


that the alienation in queſtion was equally prejudicial to 


themſelves and the crown of England. It was objected 


to them, that they had never made the ſame ſcruple with 
regard to the prince of Wales, that king's father; but 


they replied, there was à wide difference between that 


alienation and this. That the former being made in 


favour of the next heir to the crown, was to be but for 


had at firſt rejected this propoſal, as well becauſe the 


a time, whereas it might eaſily happen that the latter 
might be for ever. After ſeveral conteſts on this ſub- 


ject, which laſted ſome time, the king reſolved at length. 
to revoke the grant, whch the duke of Lancaſter readily: 


yielded to. To comfort him in ſome meaſure for his 
loſs, the king gave him leave to marry Catherine 


Rowet, widow of Sir Thomas Swinford. The duke 


had kept her as his miſtreſs many years, and had by: 
her ſeveral children, which were afterwards naturalized 
by the name of Beaufort. Some time after the king 
created the eldeſt earl of Somerſet F. p 

Before the duke of Lancaſter arrived, the king had 
ſent: ambaſſadors to France, to demand in marriage 


Habella, daughter of Charles VI. The court of France 


princeſs was but ſeven years old, as becauſe ſhe had 
been promiſed to the duke of Bretagne. The marriage, 
however, was concluded at a ſecond negociation, and a 
truce for twenty eight years was agreed 
the two crowns. Shortly after both the kings met be- 
tween Ardres and Calais, under tents pitched on pur- 
poſe, where the two courts diſplayed all their magnifi- 


. cence, and where the treaty was ſigned and the nuptials 


ſolemnized l. The duke of Glouceſter, who neither 
liked the marriage nor the truce, ſhewed ſome diſcon- 
tent, and frankly told the king, that it would have been 
more to the purpoſe, to exert his endeavours for. the 
recovery of what England had loſt in France, by making 
a Vigorous war, than by entering into an alliance with a 
crown that had gained more by treaties with the Engliſh 
than by force of aria | | s 

In the beginning of the year 1397, the parliament 
granted him a very conſiderable ſum ; but it was not 


1 — 
Vere, his uncle. * | f We 

$ There were four, John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna. 
They were ſirnamed Beaufort from the caſtle of Beaufort, in 
France, that came by Blanch of Artois. | 
* || It is affirmed, ſays Rapin; that on this occaſion, Richard 
expended three hundred thouſand marks, a ſum far exceeding 


that of two hundred thouſand, which he received in deduction 
of what had been/promiſed him with his queen, 


4H ſufficient 
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ſufficient ta enable him to pay thoſe debts which his ex- | a ſimilar mariner. Richard now found the people . 
Being thus to be uy on account of theſe unwarrantab le procted. 
ings, that he was obliged to iſſue out a procla. 
manon, 
tody for freſh 
ſhould be . 
The people bei appeaſed by this pr *. 
mation, the king pects of the req.” 
were affected, than to aſk their advice about 4 
of proceeding againſt the priſoners, ſince he had already 
determined what method to purſue. The lords, mier 
ſome deliberation, being fearful of drawing on thermſelve, | 
either the king's indignation, or the hatred: of the peo- 
herbourg to the king of | ple, declared, that the affair was of ſuch a nature, chat 
in- it could not be decided but by che authority of the par. 


| vient to his deſigns. He had done the ſame thing wow 
13 i 1 bp: = — 4 r who 3 Arp om 
, he upbraided in very in and counties; ſo that by meat 
terms; to which Richard made ſuch a „as plainly | theſe magiſtrates, and all that were in . 
intimated how much he was offended at his remon- had cauſ n 
of the king þ made beforehand. * If any were elected tha: 
the duke of | ſhould not be agreeable to him, the ſheriffs were ordered 
than extin- — — to ſet aſide their election, and get 
to time, how | others in their room. Beſides, as the houſe of 
it. He com- commons were the ſole judges of the validity of elec- 
ork, that the | was very well aſſured that in a parliament ſo 
his actions; he could get ſuch confirmed or rejected a; 
ome expreſſions, | or ininucal to his purpoſes, 

three of having it not be thought, we may well ſay with Rapin, 
they a a very difficult thing for a king of England to 
not queſtion | bring about ſuch a project; experience has long ſince 
— — — It is far 7 . — — ohrnd 
to IF 1s 1 to cauſe ſuch enta- 
with too m ing appeared fatisfied tives to be choſen as are devoted to the court. How- 
with their n nels to be ap- | ever, hiſtorians remark, n 
pans after e himſelf fo angrily, made them f am ſpeaking of, that ſuch ices were firſt ſet on foot, 
uſpect that his 3 ſo that But it muſt likewiſe be |, continues he, that this 
they were int | retire to their was one of the principal cauſes of Richard's downfall; as 
eſtates. 7 all likelihood, | we ſhall ſee hereafter.” And indeed it is impoſſible, that 

the occaſion His ene- a nation can dee Ur Hude in the hank 


of people 
whom they have not freely choſen, without deſiring to 


8 F 


nd themſelves of ſuch err 985 
uct ex- be parliament bei made up of creatures de- 
have of the , the biſhop of Exeter 
2 opened the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, wherein he endea- 
2 


to prove, regal power was unlimited, 
and that ſuch as would fer bounds to it deſerved the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment. Purſuant to this principle, which 
met with a general approbation, as may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed, TIS Os act of grace, paſſed 
nine years in favour of the duke of Glouceſter, 
the carls of Warwick and Arundel, and all their adhe- 


ity. - This aſſembly made no ſcruple to facri- 
f the king and his miniſters, the 


of che „as well as the 
n liberty Tien Arundel, 
lais *. Upon the king's coming to 1 he ſent for | ſhop of Can y; was impeached of high-trea- 


the carls of Warwick and Arundel, and after he had x having been one of the commiſſioners appointed 

i une, i by the parkament of +386, to whom vas committed 
the inſpection of the adrmiiſtration of the public affairs. 
For this new kind of erime, the archbiſhop was con- 


conducted . rved th ne 
and ſome other lords whom he deſigned to perſecute, in demned to baniſtument, and his eſtate confiſcated to the 


— — — 


- 
8 


en o'clock, where ho — 
before, at the fame 
ay before, * 


l 
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plicd to ſuch a degree, that hardly was it poſſible to p 
vent incurring the guilt of it, but by making the kinjg's 


by will and pleaſure the ſole rule of their actions. At laſt; 


. to be ent 
— — — 2 his ſubmiſſive beha- 
yiour; treated with leſs rigour, his ſentence being changed 
into perpetual baniſhment to the Iſle of Man. As to 
apprehenſive, that it would be too dangerous to put him 
co death publicly, or that the parhament would not com- 
ply ſo far as to make a facrifice of fo conſiderable a per- 
ſon. Be this as it will, a warrant. was iſſued to the 
covernor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glouceſter, 
in order to his trial; but the governor returned for 
anſwer, that the duke had died ſuddenly of an lexy 
in that fortreſs, and that before he expired, x 
himſelf guilty of treaſon againſt the king. Upon this 
teport, the truth of which was not at all examined into, 
hos enen rehrwponn-caryanche gp wa, Ie 
immediately became the general opinion, was 
1 of ks meth; and in the ſubſequent 
reign the truth appeared, when undoubted were 
produced in parliament, that he had been by 
the wretches ſet over him as his keepers. 
| Theſe ſeverities naturally produced ſome alteration 
aniong the nobility ; . but to prevent the accidents which 
might therice ariſe, Richard took care to gain the prin- 
cipal lotds; and particularly the princes of the blood, by 
conferring on them new honours. He created the earl 


| of Derby his couſin, eldeſt fon of the duke of Lancaſter, 


duke of Hereford, The earl of Rutland, eldeſt fon of 
the duke of York;. was made duke of Albemarle. The 
earl of Kent received the title of duke of Surrey. The 
earl of Hunti » half brother of the king, was cre- 
ated duke of Exeter. The earl of Notti 
of Norfolk ; the lord Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire ; lord 
Spencer, earl of Glouceſter ; Thomas Percy, earl of 
Worceſter; and lord Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Laſtly, out of complai to the duke of Lancaſter, 
the king made his eldeſt ſon by his third marriage, who 
was already earl of Somerſet, is of Somerſet *. 
To theſe honourable titles he other favours, by 
ditributing among theſe lords the forfeited eſtates of 
the duke of Glouceſter, and of the earls of Arundel and 


Warwick. 
ſeldom fat above one 


In thoſe days the parliament | 
ſeſſion, unleſs the buſineſs required a ſhort prorogation. 
But this was too well diſpoſed for the king to be willing 
to hazard the having one leſs devoted to his intereſt ; fo 
that not thinking fit to diffolve it, he adjourned it to 
Shrewſbury: this town in the nei of Wales, 
where he had ſeveral adherents, ſeeming to him more 
8 where he was very 

he had not many friends. 8 ä 

The ſecond ſeſſion, which was held at Shrewſbury, 

January 28, 1398, was only a continuation of the ex- 
inary proceedings already begun at Weſtminſter. 
The parkament ſtrove to carry the royal prerogative to 


2 pitch than any king of England had ever pre- 


tended to ſtretch it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch maxims as were 
deſtructive of the conſtitution and liberties of the people. 
They approved as conformable to law, the opinions for 
which nine years before the judges had been condemned. 
5 this 1 the judges who attended 
* When the king propoſed any articles to be debated in 
” 8 it was high-treaſon to bring in others be- 
* fore the king's were firſt diſpatched.” By this and 
like deciſions, the caſes of high-treaſon were multi- 


1 
% 


—_—— _ 


* He was firſt made marquis of Dorſet; but his title was 

ds changed into marquis of Somerſet, by a new charter 
& creation, bearing the ſame date with the former. Never- 
thelefs, though his firſt title was cancelled, he was always 
alled marquis of Dorfet. Dugdale. 


» decided, that 


under colour of diſpatching buſineſs, the parliam-nt ap- 
pointed a certain number of commiſſioners, who were 
veſted with the authority of the whole houſe. Thus 
by an un ented act, the whole power of the nation 
was devolved to the king; twelve peers of the realm, and 
fix members of the houſe of commons. To give the 
greater validity to theſe irregular proceedings, the kin 
cauſed them to be confirmed by the pope's bull, which 
was publiſhed throughout all the counties of the king- 
dom. During this ſecond ſeſſion, Richard cauſed a nu- 
merous guard of the militia of Cheſhire to be brought to 
Shrewſbury ; and as the gentlemen of the county ex- 
preſſed a ſtrong inclination to ſerve him, he erected it 
into a principality. . | 
* — Ape of theſe times abound with ca- 

ogues of reverſals: every thing appeared to be in 
fluctuation and motion: one A een what 
was eſtabliſhed by another : and the multiplied oaths 
which each party exacted for the ſecurity of the preſent 
acts, betray an undoubted conſciouſneſs of their inſtabi- 
lity. We may alſo obſerve, that the violent method 
practiſed by Richard to artain to arbitrary power, we 
mean the force put upon elections, and the opinions of 
the judges, was exactly copied in later times by one of 
his ſucceſſors, who had, without doubt, the ſame inten- 
tion. But we may add, that the attempts of theſe two 
monatchs ſerved only to bring on their own deftruftion 
and that their deſigns came - to the ſame cataſtrophe. 
This 'y what we ſhall ſhortly ſee with regard to Rich- 
ard II. | 

Towards the end of the year 1398, Richard gave a 
convincing proof that he had no inclination to keep 
meaſures with his ſubjects, which he might think any 
way derogatory to the regal prerogative, on occaſion of 
a quarrel between two of the principal Jords of his court. 
The duke of Hereford, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, daunted by the examples of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter his uncle, and of the other lords whom the king 
had facrificed to his reſentment, made it the height of 
his ambition, to keep in his favour, and endeavoured 
by all means to avoid giving him any cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
It was apparently from this conſideration, that fearing 
the duke of Norfolk had laid a ſnare for him in ſpeaking 


to him of the king in a very diſreſſ manner, he in- 
formed Richard of the matter. Mowbray, duke of 


Norfolk, having denied, the charge, and the duke of 
Hereford maintaining his accuſation, it was ordered, 
that the buſineſs ſhould be decided according to the laws 
of knighthood, that is, by ſingle combat f. Coventry 
was appointed for the place of deciſion, at which the 
king would be preſent in perſon. But juſt as the two 
dukes were preparing for action, the king on pretence 
of avoiding the ſhedding of blood, but in reality to get 
rid of them both at once, commanded them to proceed 
no farther. Then, although there could be but one of 
them guilty, he baniſhed them both, the duke of Nor- 
folk for life, and the duke of Hereford for ten years. 
The former died ſhortly after at Venice, and the other 
retired to France. | 5 * 
Shortly after the duke of Hereford's baniſhment, the 
duke of Lancaſter his father died, little regretted by the 
people, and ſtill.leſs by the king, who dreaded his power. 
By the death of this prince, his honours and eſtates, 
which were very conſiderable, fell to the duke of Here- 
ford his ſon, to whom, before he went away, the king 
had remitted four years of his baniſhment, granting him 
at the ſame time letters patents, by which he was im- 
powered, though in. exile, to take poſſeſſion by proxy, 


— 


+ Polydore Virgil, and others, who ſay that the duke of 
Norfolk accuſed the duke of Hereford of having ſpoken ill of 
the king, were miſtaken. See the Acts of Parliament, 21 of 
Richard II. Collier has likewiſe fallen into this miſtake, 
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RICH AR D H. 


| i demand fariaftion for the 
A done him: that if the duke would ir i 
to 


engaged to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt o 
ego and ths, in the temper the Engliſh then 


vere; there was no doubt but they would join thoſe who 
| ons lb. 12, epdertane ho. free Bewp. from the oP 
preſſion they groaned under. The archbiſhop, 
uns himſelf extremely provoked againſt the king, hav- 
ing communicated the letter to the duke, he reſolved 
to lay hold of this opportunity, and return to England. 
But like a wiſe prince, he was' ſenſible he could not 
carry on this enterprize by himſelf, and took care to 
ſecure a retreat if England ſhould not be ſo ripe for re- 
bellion as he was informed. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
he privately repaired into Bretagne, where he fitted out 
three ſhips, and embarked in company with the arch- 
biſhop „eee and about fourſcore men, among 
whom there were not above ſixteen or · eighteen lanciers. 
Wich this ſmall force he ſet ſail, and landed at Raven- 
ſpur in Yorkſhire, in the beginning of July, where the 
earl of Northumberland and Henry Percy his fon, im- 
mediately joined him with ſome troops. After which 
the concourſe of people who flocked in crowds to enliſt 
under his banners was fo great, that in a few days his 
army amounted to threeſcore thouſand men. So eager 
were the nobles and people to put themſelves under the 
protection of a prince who ſtood himſelf in ſo great need 
of their aſſiſtance. | 
The duke of York, who was appointed regent of 
the kingdom during the king's abſence, as ſoon as he 
receiv IEG of the duke's landing, called a 
council to ult about the meaſures neceſſary to be 
taken on fo unexpected an inſurrection. But the news 
which came every hour of the increaſe of the duke's 
forces, and the diſpoſition of the kingdom, 2 2 
the counſellors, among whom there were few perſons 
of abilities, out of all hopes of being able to remedy the 
evi. In this perplexity, not knowing what courſe to 
take, they commirted a fatal blunder, in reſolving to 
London, and retire to St. Albans. This impru- 
nt ſtep was extremely prejudicial to the king's affairs. 
The lords of the council were no ſooner gone from 
London, but the citizens, no longer reſtrained by the 
of thoſe who repreſented the perſon of the 
ing, declared for the duke, and ſuch towns as had 
not yet ventured to proceed fo far, followed the exam- 
ple of the metropolis. - 
In the mean time the duke, who upon his arrival in 
England had taken the title of duke of Lancaſter, 
liſhed a manifeſto, wherein, without ſhowing he had any 
deſign upon the crown, he ſet forth that he had taken 
arms merely to get ſatisfaction for all the injuſtices done 
him. This manifeſto had ſo good an affect, that when 
the regent would have iſſued out commiſſions to levy 
troops, he hardly found any body willing to accept 
. Every one declared, that they ſhould take care 
not to oppoſe the lawful pretenſions of a prince who 
lad been ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed. This refuſal having 
convinced the earl of Wiltſhire, and the reſt of the mi- 
niſtry, that they were ſo far from being able to ſupport 
their authority, that they ran the hazard of being ſa- 
enficed to the public hatred, they deſerted the duke 
of York, and retired to Briſtol-Caſtle. After the flight 
of the counſellors, the regent perceiving there was no 
ſtemming the torrent, threw up the care of the public 
aairs, and withdrew to his own houſe, leaving the 
kingdom, like a ſhip expoſed to the winds and waves, 
vithout pilot or mariners. All the other lords; who 
tad as yer ſtood neuter, openly declared for the duke. 
The duke reſolved to loſe no time, and therefore 
marched with all ſpeed to London, whither the citizens 
had invited him. He was received with all the de- 
monſtrations of zeal and affection which could be given 
by a people incenſed againſt their ſovereign, and look- 
ing upon themſelves as delivered from tyranny. But 


The officers of the king's houſhold ca a white-ſtaff as 
a badge of their office, and when they break it, their authority 
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Londoners might be, he ſlaid no than was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure their ance, and marched to Briſtol. 
Upon his arrival there, the were , and the 


people received him with joy, he commanded the caſtle 
whither the counſellors had retired to be aſſaulted. 
The ſiege was puſhed fo vigorouſly, that in four days 
the beſieged were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The people's fury againſt the earl of Wiltſhire and his 
companions was fo violent, that the duke thought he 
could not refuſe them the ſatisfaction to ſee theſe mi- 
niſters ſacrificed to their vengeance. So that, not con- 
ſidering the > ra he aſſumed was ſtill more illegal than 
the king's uſurpations, he ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, 
together with Sir John Buſhy, and Sir Henry Green, 
to be beheaded, to ſatisfy the people, who loudly called 
for their death; ſo that without even the form of a trial 
they were led to execution. The ſucceſs of this ex- 
pedition made the whole kingdom eſpouſe the duke's 


cauſe, and ſhortly after the duke of York, his uncle, 


aſſiſted him with his councils. 

As ſoon as Richard, who was ſtill in Ireland, re- 
ceived intelligence of the duke of Lancaſter's deſcent, 
he ordered his brothers, with the duke of Glouceſter's 
ſons, to be impriſoned, and refolved to go over im- 
mediately into England, with deſign to give his enemy 
battle. Richard being determined, by the advice of 
the duke of Albemarle, to ſtay ſome days longer in 
Ireland, ſent the earl of Saliſbury before to levy troops 
in Wales, aſſuring him he would not be long after him. 
The earl. uſed ſuch expedition, that in a few days he 
drew together an army of forty thouſand men, the 
Welſh and Cheſter-men having zealouſly taken arms 
for the king. Richard would without doubt have come 
to Engiand, but was detained eighteen days by con- 
trary winds. During that time a rumour being ſpread 
in the carl of Saliſbury's army, that the king was dead 
in Ireland, the troops would have diſbanded themſelves; 
and the earl with great difficulty prevailed with them to 
ſtay a few days, in order to have certain news from' the 
king. This delay being expired, and Richard not ap- 
pearing, the Welſh and Cheſter-men deſerted their co- 
lours, and returned to their homes. Richard, how- 
ever, landed a few days after, and as he did not know 
that the earl of Saliſbury's army was diſperſed, he 
marched towards Carmarthen thinking to meet them ; 
but when he heard that they had diſbanded themſclves, 
and that all the nobility had declared againſt him, that 
his miniſters had loſt their heads at Briſtol, and that the 
people ardently eſpouſed the duke of Lancaſter's quar- 
rel, he was wholly at a loſs what meaſure to purſue, all 
that were propoſed to him appearing equally dangerous. 
The officers and foldiers would have' had him put him- 
ſelf at their head, and give his enemy battle. They 
promiſed to ſtand by him to the end, and put him in 
hopes that his army would increaſe in his march, by 
the coming in of thoſe whom force, or the belief of his 
death had made to deſert him.' Some adviſed him to 
return to Ireland and fortify himſelf there. Others 
were of opinion, that the wiſer way would be to take 
refuge in France, with the king his father-in-law, till a 
more favourable opportunity might offer for his return 
to his dominions. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, the un- 


fortunate king, incapable of chuſing the beſt advice, 


and having about him none but ſuch as wanted courage 

or capacity, could not fix upon any reſolution. And 
yet as he diſtruſted every body, he could not long re- 
main in a ſtate which ſeemed to him ſo dangerous; fo 
that on a ſudden, without communicating his deſign to 
any one, he- privately withdrew from his army in the 
night, and ſhut himſelf up in Conway-Caſtle, which 
was eſteemed impregnable, but at that time unprovided 
with every kind of . He had no ſooner dif- 
appeared, but lord Thomas Percy, earl of Worceſter, 
maſter of the houſhold, broke his white-ſtaff * before 


ceaſes, and thoſe that are under them are diſcharged from their 
ſervice. Rapin. 
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ec come home.” 


who were loaded with exceſſive taxes. 


the king's domeſtics, and went to meet the dukt of 

Lancaſter, who was advancing towards Cheſter at the 

head of his army. ad hs; 
Richard was almoſt alone in the caſtle he had pane 


upon for his ſanctuary, without AN 0 
„ in caſe he at- 
_ ed to fave himſelf by flight, of falling into the 


able to defend hitnſelf, and was fea 


ople, who gave him but too 
Thus reduced to extre- 


of an enraged 


many mc of their | 
' mity, he faw no other remedy but to throw himſelf up- 


on the generofity of his enemy. He ſent him word 
one of His attendants, that he was ready to ſubmit to 
what terms he himſelf ſhould judge reaſonable, and de- 


_ "fired him to ſend ſome body to confer with him. The 


duke immediately diſpatched the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and the earl of Northumberland, both enemies to 
the king, to know his mind. In the ſhort conference 
Richard held with theſe deputies, he offered, if his life 
were ſecured, with an honourable penſion for himſelf 
and eight perſons he ſhould name, to reſign his crown, 
and be content to paſs the reſidue of his days in a pri- 
vate ſtation. The deputies gave him hopes that his 
offer would be accepted, and he deſired to confer with 
the duke himſelf. To that purpoſe he went to Flint, 


Which is not above ten miles from Cheſter, where the 


duke was then arrived. Next day the duke, without 
heſitation, went to the king, who faid to him with a 
chearful countenance : © Noble couſin, you are wel- 
« J am come,” anſwered the duke, 
cc ſooner than you deſired, upon information of the 
% complaints which the nation makes againſt your go- 


ce vernment; but, by God's grace, I will put things in 


« a better order for the time to come.” * Yqur will 
ce is mine,” replied the king“. The two princes re- 
paired the ſame day to Cheſter, where they lodged, and 
from whence they ſet out together for London. | 

Upon their approach, the Londoners execrated the 
conduct of Richard, and extolled that of Henry. The 


king was immediately conducted to the Tower, and 


chere confined, whilſt the duke conferred with his friends, 


concerning the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, in order 
to complete their work. One cannot without wonder, 
as Rapin juſtly ſays, reflect on the ſuddenneſs of this re- 
volution, and the expedition wherewith the duke of 
Lancaſter traverſed ſo many counties. If we conſider, 
that in forty-ſeven days he marched from Ravenſpur, in 
Yorkfhire, where he landed, to London, Briſtol, Cheſ- 
ter, and from thence back to London, we ſhall be hardly 
able to conceive, that an army of Tixty thouſand men 


could poſſibly run over ſo much ground in fo ſhort a 
| ſpace of time. | 


As ſoon as the king was in the power of the duke, 
he cauſed him to ſummon a parliament at Weſtminſter, 


on the 6th of October, that no time might be loſt. In 
the conferences he had with his friends, before the | 


1 met, the queſtion was not ſo much to 
ow what was to be done, ſince the placing him 
upon the throne was reſolved upon, but the manner 


they were to proceed · in the execution of their deſign. 
Some were for having him take poſſeſſion upon the 
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Some add, that Richard intreated the duke in very ſub- 
miſſive terms, not to touch his life, in conſideration of his hav- 


ing ſpared his brothers, whom he was ſatisfied with confining in 
Ireland, and that the duke gave him a poſitive 


miſe, he 


would not. Tere are hiſtorians who ſay, that Richard was 


| betrayed by the earl of Northumberland, who having induced 


him to demand this conference, laid an ambuſh for him in the 
way, and carried him priſoner to the duke. Rapin. 
The ſubſtance of the articles was as follows: 2 
That Richard had, without judgement and diſcretion, 


laviſhed away the revenues of the crown, and put the admi- 


niſtration of the public affairs in the hands of unexperienced 
and ill - deſigning perſons, to the great damage of the people, 


: Thor he i I any ground impeached of treaſon, 
and-unjuftly puni the commiſſioners, . appointed by parlia- 
HRS take care of the government of the realm. Nos 2 
III. That he had compelled the judges to give opinions 


* 


order to render what they had reſolved to 


and the throne declared vacant, the two houfes of 1 
K 


caſes was veſted in them, 


310 HIS TORT OF ENGLAND. 


bare promiſe Richard had made of reſigning his crown. 
Others thought that the promiſe appeared too mu, 
conſtrained to be able to ground a right upon it, 

cially as there. was a nearer heir than the duke. T 
was Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, fon of th 
Roger who was declared 1 ive heir of the crown. 
The truth is, he was deſc: from Lionel, duke « 
Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward III; whereas the duke 


of Lancaſter was fon of John, younger brother of Liodel 
So that by Richard's reſignation, the duke of 


had no right to claim the crown. For this reaſon 
—_— that as there was an abſolute neceſſity of ſert 
e the law, the authority of parliament was poſiti 
requiſite. Hence they concluded, that lar pe 
be formally depoſed, and the duke elected by the fame 
authority. This advice had likewiſe its difficulties, as it 


aſcribed. to the parliament a power to diſpoſe of the 


crown, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms,” to the prejy. 


dice of the lawful heir, to whom nothing could be ob. 


jected that might weaken his title. At length, after 
many debates upon this critical matter, the duke of 
York's opinion was to unite the three ways 1 in 

do the more 
valid. In the firſt place, Richard ſhould be obliged to 
make an abſolute reſignation. Secondly, The parlia- 
ment ſhould proceed to depoſe him before the crown 
was diſpoſed of. Laſtly, Theſe two ſteps being made, 


lament, in confideration of the Keie ſervices the duke 
Lancaſter had done the ſtate, ſhould adjudge him the 
crown by the ſupreme authority, which in extraordi 
paramount to all laws: this 
advice was unanimouſly approved. Thus, ſays Rapin, 
in puniſhing a king for having placed himſelf above the 
laws, a power Was given the parliament no leſs contrary 
to them. So difficult it is on ſuch occaſions, to keep 
within the bounds of juſtice and equity. This expedient, 
then thought proper to reſtore' peace to. the kingdom, 
proved the real ſource of the calamities which afflited 
the nation afterwards, when theſe violent proceedings 
ſeemed to be entirely forgotten. The deſcendants of 
the duke of York, the firſt broacher of this project, 
found it their intereſt to deſtroy the foundation on which 
it was built, and maintain that tke parliament had ex- 
ceeded their power in transferring the crown to the 
houſe of Lancaſter. Sg : 

In purſuance of the reſolutions of the duke of Lan- 
caſter and his friends, he repaired to the Tower, at- 
tended by a great number of lords; where in the pre- 
ſence of them all, Richard delivered up the crown and 
ſcepter, with the other en of royalty, and by an 
inſtrument ſigned with his own hand, confeſſed himfelt 
unworthy and unfit to govern the kingdom any longer. 
On the day following, the inftrument of reſignation was 
brought in and approved of by unanimous conſent. But 
as this reſignation alone, according to the meaſures 
agreed upon, did not appear ſufficient, the two houſes 
ordered that articles of accuſation againſt Richard ſhould 
be drawn up, to ſerve for authorities whereon they were 
to ground his depoſition F. * 
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contrary to the law, in order to condemn the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, and ſeveral other perſons. . 
IV. That he had cauſed the duke of Glouceſter, his uncle, 
to be put to death by ſtrangling, without a legal proceſs. 
V. That he had levied troops in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, 
in order to make war upon theſe three lords, and allowed his 
ſoldiers to commit all manner of outrages with impunity. 
VI. That although, by a proclamation, he had declared 
that the ſaid lotds were apprehended only for flight miſdemea- 
nors, he had cauſed them to be condemned as guilty of high- 
treaſon. | | : 
VII. That he had exacted from divers counties exorbitant 
fines for the very crimes which he had pardoned. f 
VIII. That he had hindered the public affairs from being 
communicated to the commiſſioners appointed by the par lia- 
ment to take care of the government. | 
IX. That he had forbid all perſons, on pain of death to 
petition for any favour toward | Pay duke of a "That 


- 


icles being drawn up, were, to the number of 
TRE as appears by oe roll of parliament, laid 
before that aſſembly, and unanimouſly declared to be 
vell-grounded and publicly known, where it was 
'ronounced, that Richard ſhould be depoſed. At the 


W ne, iſſio pointed to give him 

time, commiſſioners were appoin o1\ 
ue of his depoſition, and to annul the oaths and ho- 
mage of the people of England, nearly in the ſame 
manner as was done with regard to Edward II. This 
affair being thus ſettled, and the throne: being vacant, 
the duke of Lancaſter roſe up, and after croſſing him- 
ff, claimed the crown. He built his pretenſions © upon 
« his being deſcended from Henry III. and upon the 
« right he had received from God, by the aſſiſtance of 
« his relations and friends for the recovery of his realm 
« of England, which was upon the brink of deſtruc- 
« & * | | , 

Tow i without reaſon that he affeted to make uſe 
of obſcure expreſſions, which left undetermined the 
ſoundation on which he built his pretended right. If 
he ſeemed to derive his claim from Henry III. rather 
than from Edward III. his grandfather, it was becauſe 
there had been a rumour among the people, that Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaſter, ſirnamed Cock Back, was 
eldeſt ſon of Henry III.; but by reaſon of his deformity, 
Edward I. his younger brother was placed on the throne. 
According 'to this ſuppoſition, the duke would have 
made the ignorant believe, that he could ground his title 
upon his being ſon of Blanch of Lancaſter, grand- 
daughter of Edmund Crook-Back, and heireſs of that 
family. But the abſurdity was too groſs to be openly 
ayowed, either by Henry or by the parliament. 

It having been reſolved to adjudge the crown to the 


L 


X. That although he held his crown of God, and not of the 
he had procured bulls from the court of Rome, to ratify 
the acts of parliament made in his favour. 3 

XI. That he had baniſhed the duke of Hereford, though 
the duke was ready to make good his accuſation againſt the 
duke of Norfolk, according to the laws of the land. 

XII. That-although by his letters patents, he had granted 
the now duke of Lancaſter the liberty of taking poſſeſſion, by 
his attorney, of the fiefs which ſhould fall to him in his ab- 
ſence, he would not ſuffer any perſon to appear for him. 

XIII. That he had turned out ſeveral ſheriffs, and ſubſti- 
tuted others in their room by his ſole authority, contrary to the 
laws of the land. | 

XIV. That he had borrowed ſeveral large ſums, and had 
never repaid them. | 

XV. That he had laid taxes upon his ſubjects by his own : 
authority; by which he oppreſſed his people, and impoveriſhed 
his kingdom. 
| XVI. That he had frequently ſaid“ That the laws were 
2 in his mouth and breaſt; and that he only could make 
* and change the laws of the kingdom.“ That in conſequence 


WY 
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* 


* 


of this wild maxim, he had taken away the lives of ſeveral per- 
ſons, and ruined abundance of his ſubjects. 

XVII. That he had extorted from the parliament an act, 
whereby it was enacted, that no ſtatute ſhould be more preju- 
dicial to him than to his predeceſſors; from whence he had 
taken occaſion to explain the acts of parliament, according to 
we own fancy, and not according to the intent of the two 

es. | | 

XVIII. That contrary to the laws of the land, he had ſuf- 
fered the ſheriffs to continue in their office above one year. 
XIX. That by his ſole authority, he had voided the elections 
of members of parliament, and put others in their room. 

XX. That he had kept ſpies in town and country, to inform 
of the complaints made againſt his government, and that 
theſe ſame complaints had ſerved him for pretence to levy ex- 
cellive fines upon ſeveral private perſons. - 
| I. That he might ſupplant his people, and get their 
eſtates to enrich himſelf, he cauſed the people of ſixteen coun- 
8 letters under their ſeals, to ſubmit to him as traitors; 


ö he extorted vaſt ſums of money from them to procure 
vour. 
XXII. That before his going to Ireland, he had exacted 
eat ſums from the clergy, and compelled the churches to give 


m 1 their. plate. 18 | 

XXIII. That by threats he had hindered the judges of the 

realm and the members of his council to ſpeak the truth, though 
were obliged to it by oath. 

V. That he had carried into Ireland, the crown, jewels, 


Ud records of the kingdom. 


” 


| 


Ireland, which was accordi 


#: 


| 0 
duke, the parliament did not examine Henry's claim 
too cloſely, but were willing to ſuppoſe it inconteſtable. 
Thus without any regard to the. juſt right of the earl of 
March, it was decreed, that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould 
be proclaimed king of England and France, and lord of 
| | ingly done on the goth of 
September. Thus ended the reign of Richard II. after 
it had continued upwards of twenty-two years, 

Richard was, without doubt, 'a very weak prince, and 
unfit for the government of a nation, leſs for want of 
natural pre and capacity, than of ſolid judgement. He 
was violent in his temper ; profuſe in his expences ; fond. 
of idle ſhew and magnificence ; devoted to favourites; 
and addicted to pleaſure : paſſions, all of them, the moſt 
inconſiſtent with a prudent ceconomy, and conſequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government. During 
ſome. part of his reign juſtice was wholly neglected, cl- 
pecially in ſtate affairs; and the lives of the chief nobi- 
lity were ſacrificed. Theſe enormities ſeem to have 
proceeded leſs from a ſettled deſign, according to Hume, 
of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, hah from the inſolence 
of victory, and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. 
Richard's fondneſs for pomp and ſhew carried him be- 
yond all ceconomical bounds. He lived in a more 
any e manner than perhaps any of his predeceſſors 
or ſucceſſors, His houſehold conſiſted of ten thouſand 


- perſons : he had three hundred in his kitchen; and all 


the other offices were furniſhed in a proportionate man- 
ner. 'The tables for this enormous train were ſupplied 
at the king's expence ; which prodigality was probably, 
the ſource of many exactions, and the reaſon of many 
of the ſubjects being in a ſtate of diſcontent. 


— 


XXV. That in his negociations with foreign princes, he 
had uſed ſo many equivocations and ſhifts, that none of them 
would take his word any longer. „„ 

XXVI. That he had faid ſeveral times, « That the life of 
« every ſubject, his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, were 
« his, to be diſpoſed as he pleaſed without forfeiture ;*”” which 
was altogether againſt the laws and cuſtoms of his kingdom. 

XXVII. That contrary to the tenor of Magna Charta, he 
had ſuffered that the caſes which ought to have been tried 
common law, were decided by military laws. That under 
colour that theſe laws, upon certain occaſions, allowed ſingle 
combats, he had permitted ſtrong and robuſt men, to. challenge 
ſuch as were worn out with old age: and that in caſe they re- 
fuſed to expoſe themſelves to ſo unequal a duel, he had given 
the cauſe for the others. 

XXVIII. That he had forced ſeveral of his ſubjects to take 
in general terms oaths, which he afterwards explained to their 
detriment and ruin. 

XXIX. That he had granted under his pri vy-ſeal prohibi- 
tions, to which the chancellor refuſed to put the great ſeal, 
becauſe they were contrary to law. f . 

XXX. That he had baniſhed without cauſe the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and without a previous trial; that he had even 
ordered him to be guarded by ſoldiers, in the place where the 

rliament was aflembled. EN : 

XXXI. That he had not granted the temporalities of the 
biſhoprics, but upon condition, that the biſhops ele& ſhould 


bind themſelves by oath to ſtand by the ſtatutes of the Shrewſ- 


bury parliament. | 

XXXII. That he ſware upon the venerable ſacrament of 
the Lord's body placed upon the altar, that his uncle, the duke 
of Glouceſter, might truſt and have confidence in him; that 
he would pardon unto him all things which were ſaid to be 
committed againſt his perſon, and that he ſhould neyer receive 
any damage for them; and that he afterwards cauſed him to be 
cruelly murdered. | 

XXXIII. That when the archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
impeached, he perſuaded him not to appear, by aſſuring him 
he would himfelf be ſecurity for him, and afterwards baniſhed 
him for non-appearance, 

* He claimed the crown in the form following: „In the 


„ name of Fader, Sonne, and Holy Goſt, I Henry of Lan- 


« caſter, chalenge this rewme of Ynglond, and the croune 
« with all the membres and the appurtenances, als that I de- 
« ſcendit be ryght lyne of the blode comeing fro the gude 
« lord king Henry therde, and thorghe that ryght that God of 
« his grace hath ſent me, with help of kyn and of my frends to 
« recover it; the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone for 
« de faut of governance, and undoying of the gude lawes.” 
See Rotul. Parl. 1 Hen. IV. n. 33. f See p. 304- 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK IV. 


1 No. I. 
Of the FxuDat GOVERNMENT. 


7 is acknowledged by all hiſtorians of credit, that 
the feudal law is the chief foundation, both of the 
litical government, and of the juriſprudence eſtabliſhed 
by the eee in England. After the northern na- 
tions had ſubãued the provinces of the Roman empire, 
they were obliged to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of government 
which might ſecure their conqueſts, as well againft the 
revolt of their numerous ſubjects who remained in the 
provinces, as from the inroads of other tribes, who 
might be tempted to.wreſt from them their new acqui- 
ſitions. The great change of circumſtances made them 
here depart from thoſe inſtitutions which prevailed among 
them while they remained in the foreſts of Germany, or 
was it ſtill natural for them to retain, in their preſent 
ſettlement, as much of their ancient cuſtoms as was 
compatible with their new ſituation. 

The German governments, being more a confederacy 
of independent warriors than a civil ſubjection, derived 
their principal force from many inferior and voluntary 
aſſociations, which individuals formed under a particu- 


lar head or chieſtain, and which it became the higheſt | 


point of honour to maintain with inviolable fidelity. 
The glory of the chief conſiſted in the number, the 
bravery, and the zealous attachment of his retainers : 
the duty of 'the retainers required, that they ſhould ac- 
company their chief in all kinds of danger, even in war; 
that they ſhould. fight and periſh by his ſide, and that 
they ſhould eſteem his renown cr his favour a ſufficient 
recompence for all their ſervices *®. The prince himſelf 
was nothing but a great chieftain, who was choſen from 
among the reſt, on account of his ſuperior valour or 
nobility ; and who derived his power from the voluntary 
aſſociation on attachment of the other chieftains or heads. 
When a tribe, governed by theſe ideas, and actuated 

by theſe principles, ſubdued a large territory, they found 

that though it was neceſſary to keep themſelves in a mi- 

:litary poſture, they could neither remain united in one 

body, nor take up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons, 

and that their manners and inſtitutions debarred them 

from uſing theſe expedients; the obvious ones, which in 
- ke ſituation would have been employed by a more 
civilized nation. Their ignorance in the art of finances, 
and, perhaps, the devaſtations inſeparable from ſuch vio- 
lent conqueſts, rendered it impracticable for them to 
levy taxes ſufficient for the pay of numerous armies; 
and their repugnance to ſubordination, with their attach- 
ment to rural pleaſures, made the life of the camp or 
garriſon, if perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely 
odious and diſguſtful to them. They ſeized, therefore, 


ſuch a portion of the conquered lands, as appeared ne- 


ceſſary; they aſſigned a ſhare for ſupporting the dignity 
of their prince and government; . they diſtributed other 
parts, under the title of fiefs, to the chiefs ; theſe made 
alſo a new partition among their retainers: the expreſs 
condition of all theſe grants was, that they might be re- 
ſumed at pleaſure, and that the poſſeſſor, ſo long as he 
e 
field for the defence of the nation. And though the 
conquerors immediately ſeparated, in order to enjoy their 
new acquiſitions, their martial diſpoſition made them 


readily fulfil the terms of their engagement. They al- 


ways aſſembled on the firſt alarm; their habitual attach- 


| 


moyed them, ſhould ſtill remain in readineſs to take the | 


| 


tory of all the nations on the | continent. Even the ides 
given us of the German manners by. Tacitus, may 


| vince us, that that bold people would never have on 


| content with ſo.precarious a ſubſiſtence, or have 
to procure eſtabliſhments which were only to Continue 
during the good u of their ſovereign. Though 
the northern chieſtains accepted of lands which, being 
conſidered as a kind of military pay, might be reſumed 
at the will of the king or general; they alſo took poſ 
ſeſſion of eſtates which, being hereditary and i ; 


dent, enabled them to maintain their native liberty, and 


ſupport, without court favour, the honour of their rank 
and family. BL e 

But there is a great difference, in the conſequences, 
between the diſtribution of a pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and 
the aſſignment of lands burthened with the condition of 
military ſervice. The delivery of the former at the 
weekly, monthly, or annual terms of payment, ſtill re. 
calls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the prince, and 
reminds the ſoldier of the precarious tenure by which he 
holds his commiſſion. But the attachment, naturally 
formed with a fixed portion of land, gradually begets 
the idea of ſomething like property, and makes the poſ. 
ſeſſor forget his dependent ſituation, and the condition 
which was at firſt annexed to the grant. It ſeemed 
equitable, that one who had cultivated and ſowed a field 
ſhould reap the harveſt : hence fiefs, which were at fir 
entirely precarious, were ſoon made annual. A man 
who had employed his money in building, planting, or 
other improvements, expected to reap the 2 of his 
labour or expence: hence they were next granted during 
a term of years. It would be thought hard to expel a 
man from his poſſeſſions who had always done his duty, 
and performed the conditions on which he originally re- 
ceived them : hence the chieftains, in a ſubſequent pe- 
riod, thought themſelves entitled to demand the enjoy- 
ment of their feudal lands during life. It was found, 
that a man would more willingly expoſe himſelf in bat- 
tle, if aſſured that his family ſhould inherit his poſſeſ- 
ſions, and ſhould not be left. by his death in want and 
poverty: hence fiefs were made hereditary in families, 
and deſcended, during one age, to the ſon, then to the 
grandſon, next to the brothers, and afterwards to the 
more diſtant relations f. The idea of property ſtole in 
gradually upon that of military pay; and each century 
made ſome ſenſible addition to the ſtability of fiets and 
tenures. | 

In all theſe ſucceſſive acquiſitions; the chief was ſup- 
ported by his vaſſals ; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connection with him, augmented by the conſtant inter- 
courfe of good officers, and by the friendſhip ariſing from 
vicinity and dependance, were inclined to follow their 
leader againſt all his enemies, and voluntarily, in his pri- 
vate quarrels, paid him the ſame obedience to which, 
by their tenures, they were bound in foreign wars. While 
he daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the fame 
advantage, in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate 
ones; and they zealouſly oppoſed the intruſion of a new 
lord, who would be inclined, as he was fully entitled, ts 
beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own favourites 
and retainers. Thus the authority of the fovereign gra- 
dually decayed; and each noble, fortified in his own 
territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became too 
powerful to be expelled by an order from the throne 3 
and he ſecured by law, what he had at firſt acquired by 


ment to the chieftain, made them willingly ſubmit to his | uſurpation. 


command; and thus a regular military force, though 
concealed, was always ready to defend the intereſt and 
honour of the community, on any emergent occaſion. 
We are not to imagine that all the conquered lands 
were ſeized by the northern conquerors ; or that the 
whole of the land thus ſeized, was ſubjected to thoſe mi- 
litary ſervices. This ſuppoſition is confuted by the hiſ- 
— h 
Vid. Tacit. de Moribus Germanicus, 


During this precarious ſtate of the ſupreme power, 2 
difference would immediately be experienced between 
thofe portions of territory which were ſubjected to the 
feudal tenures, and thoſe which were poſſeſſed by an al- 
lodial or free title. Though the latter poſſeſſions had 
at firſt been eſteemed much preferable, they were ſoon 
found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into _ 


o - 


+ Lib. Feud. lib. 1. tit. i. 
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and private law, to be of an inferior condition to the j become univerſal on the continent. England of a ſud- 


imer. The poſſeſſor of a feudal territory, united by 
a regular ſubordination under. one chicf, and by the na- 
cural attachment of the vaſſals, had the ſame adyantages 
over the proprietors of the other, that a diſciplined army 
eajoys over a diſperſed multitude; and were enabled to 
commit with impunity all injuries on their defenceleſs 
neighbours. Every one, therefore, haſtened to ſeek that 
protection which he found ſo neceſſary; and each allo- 
dial proprietor, reſigning his poſſeſſions into the hands 
of the king, or of ſome nobleman reſpected for power or 
valour, received them back with the condition of feudal 
ſervices , which, though a burden ſomewhat grievous, 
brought him ample compenſation, by connecting him 
with the neighbouring rietors, and placing him un- 
der the guardianſhip of a potent chieſtain. The decay 
of the polincal ent thus neceſſatily occaſioned 
the extenſion of the feudal : the kingdoms of Europe 
were univerſally divided into baronies, and theſe into in- 


ferior fiefs: and the attachment of vaſſals to the chief, 


which was at firſt an eſſential part of the German man- 


ners, was ſtill ſupported by the ſame cauſes from which 


it at firſt aroſe ; the neceſſity of mutual protection, and 


the continued - intercourſe, between the head and the 


members, of benefits and ſervices. ' 

But there was another circumſtance. which corrobo- 
rated theſe feudal dependencies, and tended to connect 
the vaſſals with their ſuperior lord by an indiſſoluble bond 
of union. The A 55m conquerors, as well as the 
more early Greeks and Romans, embraced a policy, 
which is unavoidable to all nations that have made ſlender 


; advances in refinement : they every where united the 


civil juriſdiction with the military power. Law, in its 
commencement, was not an intricate fcience, and was 
more governed by maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious 
to common ſenſe, than by numerous and ſubtil 2 
applied to a variety of caſes by profound reaſonings 
analogy. An officer, though he had paſſed his 
lie in the field, was able to determine all legal contro- 
verſies which could occur within the diſtrict committed 
to his eharge; and his deciſions were the moſt likely to 
meet with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who 
reſpected his perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under 
tus command. The profit ariſing from puniſhments, 
which were then chiefly pecuniary, was another reaſon 
for his deſiring to retain the judicial power ; and when 
his fief became hereditary, this authority, which was eſ- 
ſential to it, was alſo tranſmitted to his poſterity. The 
counts, and other magiſtrates, whoſe power was mere] 
official, were tempted, in imitation of the feudal lords, 
whom they aſſembled in ſo many particulars, to render 


their dignity perpetual and hereditary ; and in the de- 


cine of the regal power, they found no difficulty in 
ing good their pretenſions. After this manner the 
valt fabric of feudal ſubordination became quite ſolid 
and comprehenſive ; it formed every where an eſſential 
part of the political conſtitution ; and the Norman and 
other barons, who followed the fortunes of William, 
were ſo accuſtomed to it, that they could ſcarcely form 
an idea of any other ſpecies of civil government F. 
The Saxons who conquered England, as they exter- 
minated the ancient inhabitants, and thought themſelves 
kcured by the ſea againſt new invaders, found it leſs 
requiſite to maintain themſelves in a military poſture : 
the quantity of land which they annexed to offices ſeems 
to have been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon conti- 
aved the longer in its original ſituation, and was always 
poſſeſſed during pleaſure by thoſe who were entruſted 
with the command. Theſe conditions were too preca- 
nous to ſatisfy the Norman barons, who enjoyed more 
ndependent poſſeſſions and juriſdictions in their own 
country ; and William was obliged, in the new diſtri- 
bution of land, to copy the tenures, which were now 


— 


— — 


* Marculf. Form. 47. apud. Lindenbr. p. 1238. 
The ideas of the feudal government were ſo rooted, that 
fren lawyers, in thoſe ages, could not form a notion of any 
No. XX VII. a 
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den became a feudal kingdom, and received all the ad- 
vantages, and were expoſed to all the inconveniencies, 
incident to that ſpecies of civil polity. | 

According to the principles of the feudal law, the 
king was the ſupreme lord of the landed property : all 
poſſeſſors who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part 
of it, held thoſe privileges, either mediately or imme- 
diately, of him ; and their property was conceived to be, 
in ſome degree, conditional 1. The land was till ap- 
prehended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was the 
original conception of a feudal property; and, the vaſſal 
owed, in return for it, ſtated ſervice to his baron, as 
the baron himſelf did for his land to the crown. The 
vaſſal was obliged to defend his baron in war; and the 
baron, at the head of his vaſſals, was bound to fight in 
defence of the king and kingdom. But beſides theſe 
military ſervices, which were caſual, there were others 
impoſed of a civil nature, which were more conſtant 
and durable. | 


The northern nations had no idea, that any man, 


trained up to honour, and inured to arms, was ever to 


be governed, without his own conſent, by the abſolute 
will of another; or that the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
ever to be exerciſed by the private opinion of any one 
magiſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome other per- 
ſons, whoſe intereſt might induce them to check his ar- 
bitrary and iniquitous deciſions. The king, therefore, 
when he found it neceſſary to demand any ſervice of his 
barons or chief tenants, beyond what was due by their 
tenures, was obliged to aſſemble them, in order to ob- 


tain their conſent: and when it was neceſſary to deter- 


mine any controverſy which might ariſe among the ba- 
rons themſelves, the queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in their 
preſence, and be decided according to their opinion or 
advice. In theſe two circumſtances of conſent or advice, 
conſiſted chiefly the civil ſervices of the ancient barons ; 
and theſe implied all the conſiderable incidents of go- 
vernment. In one view, the barons- regarded this at- 
tendance as their principal privilege ; in another, as a 
grievous burden. That no momentous affairs could be 
tranſacted without their conſent and advice, was in ge- 
neral eſteemed the great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and 


| dignities : but as they reaped no immediate profit from 


their attendance at court, and-were expoſed to great in- 
convenience and charge by being abſent from their own 
eſtates, every one was glad to exempt himſelf from each 
particular exertion of this 
that the call for that duty ſhould ſeldom return upon 
him, and that others ſhould undergo the burden in his 


ſtead. The king, on the other hand, was uſually anxious, 
for ſeveral reaſons, that the aſſembly of the barons ſhould 


be full at every ſtated or caſual meeting : this attend- 
ance was the chief badge of their ſubordination to his 
crown, and drew them from that independance which 


they were apt to affect in their own caſtles and manors; 


and where the meeting was ill attended, its determina- 
tions had leſs authority, and commanded not ſo ready 
an obedience from the whole community. 

The caſe was the ſame with the barons in their courts, 
as with the king in the ſupreme council of the nation. 
It was requiſite to aſſemble the vaſſals, in order to de- 
termine, by their vote, any queſtion which regarded the 
barony ; and they fat along with the chief in all trials, 
whether civil or criminal, which occurred within the li- 
mits of their juriſdiction. . They were bound to pay ſuit 
and ſervice at the court of their baron; and as their te- 
nure was military, and conſequently honourable, they 
were admitted into his ſociety, and partook of his friend- 
ſhip. Thus, a kingdom was conſidered only as a great 
barony, and a barony as a ſmall kingdom. The barons 
were peers to each other in the national council, and in 


ſome degree companions to the king: the vaſſals were 


— 


— — 


: other conſtitution. Regnum (ſays Bratton, lib. 11. cap. 34s) 


quod ex comtatibus & baronbus dicitur efſe conſtitutum. - 
+ Somner of Gavelk. p. 109. Smith de Rep. lib. 111, c. 10. 


4K peers 


power; and was pleaſed both 


i 


— — —_ 
I. ew - 


members of the ſtate, or what, in a proper 


peers to each other in the eourt of barony, and compa- 
nions to their baron. But this reſemblance ſo far 
took place, the vaſſals, in the natural courſe * things, 
univerſally, in the feudal conſtitutions, fell into — 
ſubordination under the baron, than the baron himſelf 
under his ſovereign; and theſe governments had a ne- 
ceſſary and infallible tendency to nt the power of 
the nobles. The great chief, reſiding in his country- 


ſeat, which he was. commonly allowed to fortify, loſt, in 


a great meaſure, his connection or with the 
prince; and added every day new force to his authority 
over the vaſſals of the barony. They received from 
him edatation in all mi exerciſes ; his hoſpitalities 
invited them to live and enjoy ſociety in his hall; their 
rag © which was great, a — 
on his perſon, and partakers of his country fports 

amuſements ; they had no means of gratifying their am- 
bition, but by making a figure in his train; his fayour 
and countenance was their greateſt honour ; his diſplea- 
r 
ſelt every moment the neceſſity of his protection, 


in the controverſies which occurred with other vaſſals, 


and, what was more material, in the daily inroads and 
injuries which were committed by the nei ring ba- 
ſovereign, 


rons. During the time of general war, 
„ toe hd IT a. od 


2 3 
authority, which he loſt during the intervals 
of peace; but the looſe police, incident to the feudal 
conſtitutions, maintained a , though ſecret hoſ- 
tility, between the ſeveral members of the ſtate ; and 
the vaſſals found no means of ſecuring themſelves againſt 
the injuries to which they were continually expoſed, but 
by cloſely adhering to their chief, and falling into a ſub- 
miſſive upon him. | 
If the feudal government was ſo little favourable to the 
true liberty even of the military vaſſal, it was ftill more 
deſtructive of the . 
, we 
call the A great part of them were ſerfs, and 
lived in a of ſlavery or villanage : the other inha- 
bitants of the country paid their rent in ſervices, which 
were in a great meaſure arbitrary; and they could ex- 
no redreſs of injuries, in a court of barony, from 
men who thought they had a right to oppreſs and tyran- 
nize over them : the towns were ſituated either within 
the king's demeſnes, or the lands of the great barons, 
and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to the abſolute will of 
their maſter. The languiſhing ſtate of commerce k 
the inhabitants poor and contemptible; and the political 
conſtitutions were calculated to render that poverty per- 
The barons and gentry, living in ruſtic plenty 
and hoſpitality, gave no enc to the arts, and 


protector of the ſtate, always acq 
to his 


tures, every 
arms ; and if any merchant or manufacturer roſe by in- 


extremely ecli in all the European ſtates ; 
e 


power, we might rather expect, that the community 
would 4 


rohs, gaining ground on every vacancy 
raiſed themſelves almoſt to a ſtate of ſovereignty, and 


&acrificed to their power both the rights of the crown, 
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2 Gloſſ. in verb. Comes Palatinus. 
+ Brady s Hi 198, 20. | 
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| s Baronage, from Book, Vol. 1. 
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and the liberties of the people. But heredits 


narchies had a principal of authority which was 0. 
2 fond ja. n Gaby 


there were ſeveral cauſes which 
ſtill maintained a degree of influence in the, hands of the 
ſovereign. * 23 — 

The greateſt baron could never loſe view entirely q 
thoſe principles of the feudal conſtitution which . 
him, as a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion and fealty towards 1; 
prince; becauſe he was every moment obliged to — 
recourſe to thoſe principles, in exacting fealty and (1. 
miſſion from his own vaſſals: the lefler barons, finding 
that the annihilation of royal authority left them expoſed 
without protection, to the inſults and injuries of more 


potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown, and 


promoted the execution of general and equal laws, The 
people had ſtill a ſtronger intereſt to; deſire the grandem 
of the ſovereign ; and the king, being the legal magiſ. 
trate, who ſuffered by every internal convullion or 
preſſion, and who regarded the great nobles as his im. 
mediate rivals, aſſumed the ſalutary office of 
guardian or protector of the commons. Beſides the 
prerogatives with which the law inveſted him, his larpe 
demeſnes and numerous retainers rendered him, in one 
ſenſe, the greateſt baron in his kingdom ; and where he 
was poſſeſſed of perſonal vigour and abilities, (for his 
ſituation required theſe advantages,) he was comfnonly 
able to preſerve his authority, and maintain his ſtation 2 
head of the community, and the chief fountain of law 
and juſtice. | 

The firſt kings of the Norman race were favcured 
by another circumſtance, which preſerved them from 
the encroachments of their barons. They were general; 
of a conquering army, which was obliged to continue in 
a military poſture, and to maintain great ſubordination 
under their leader, in order to ſecure themſelves from 
the revolt of the numerous natives, whom they had be- 
reaved of all their properties and privileges. But though 
this circumſtance ſupported the authority of William and 
his immediate ſucceſſors, and rendered them extremely 
abſolute, it was loſt as ſoon as the Norman barons be- 

to incorporate with the nation, to acquire a ſecurity 
in their poſſeſſions, and to fix their influence over their 
vaſſals, tenants, and ſlaves. And the immenſe fortunes 
which the Conqueror had beſtowed on his chief captains, 
ſerved to ſupport their independence, and make them 
formidable to the ſovereign. 

He gave, for inſtance, ta Hugh de Abrincis, his 
ſiſter's ſon, the whole county of Cheſter, which he 
erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant al- 
moſt independent of the crown . Robert, earl of 
Mortaigne, had 'nine hundred and ſeventy-three manors 
and lordſhips : Allan, earl of Bretagne and Richmond, 
four hundred and forty-two : Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 
four hundred and thirty-nine : Geoffrey, biſhop of 
Coutance, two hundred and eighty : Walter Giffard, 
earl of Buckingham, one hundred and ſeven : William, 
earl of Warrenne, two hundred and ninety-eight; be- 
ſides twenty-cight towns or hamlets in Yorkſhire : 
Todenei, eighty-one: Roger Bigod, one hundred and 
twenty-three : Robert, earl of Eu, one hundred and 
nineteen : Roger Mortimer, one hundred and thirty- 
two; beſides ſeveral hamlets : Robert de Stafford, one 
hundred and thirty: Walter de Eurus, earl of Saliſbury, 
forty-ſix : Geoffrey de Mandeville, one hundred end 
eighteen : Richard de Clare, one hundred and ſeventy- 
one: Hugh de Beauchamp, forty-ſeven : Baldwin de 
Ridvers, one hundred and ſixty-four : Henry de Ferrars, 
two hundred and twenty-two : William de Percy, one 
hundred and nineteen$: Norman d'Arcy, thirty-three|: 
Sir Henry S "computes, that in the-. large count) 
of Norfolk, there were not, in the Conqueror's ume, 
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223, 254, 257, 2 oy : 

j wil p- A 7. is remarkable, that this family of d Arey 
ſeems to be the only male deſcendants of anꝝ of the Conquer . 
barons now remaining among the peers. Lord Holderneſle 1s 
the heir of that family. 3 


'rxty-fix proprietors of land. Men, poſſeſſed 
2 Pe revenues and juriſdictions, could not 

- be retained in the rank of ſubjects. The great earl 
W in a ſubſequent reign, when he was queſtioned 
concerning his right to the lands which he poſſeſſed, drew 
dis ſword, which he produced as his title; adding, that 
william the Baſtard did not conquer the kingdom him- 
if; but that the barons, and his anceſtor among the 
ſt, were joint adventurers in the enterprize f. | 
The ſupreme legiſlative power of England was veſted 

in the king and great council, or what was afterwards 
| parliament. It is not doubted but the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots, were 
conſtituent members of this council. They fat by a 
double title: by preſcription, as having always poſſeſſed 
that privilege, through the whole Saxon period, from 
che firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; and by their right 
of baronage, as holding of the king in capite by mili- 

ſervice. | 

Theſe two titles of the prelates were never accurately 
ingui When the uſurpations of the church had 
riſen to ſuch a height, as to make the biſhops affect a 
ſeparate dominion, and regard the ſeat in parliament as 
a jon of their epiſcopal dignity ; the king in- 
ſiſted that they were barons, and, on that account, obliged 
by the general principles of the feudal law, to attend on 
kim in his great councils F. . Yet there ſtill remained 
ſome practices, which ſuppoſed their title to be derived 
merely from ancient poſſeſſion : when a biſhop was 
deted, he fat in parliament before the king had made 
kim reſtitution of his temporalities ; and during the va- 
\ cancy of a ſee, the guardian of the ſpiritualities was ſum- 
moned to attend along with the biſhops. 

The barons were another conſtituent part of the great 
council of the nation. Theſe held immediately of the 
crown by a military tenure : they were the moſt honour- 
able members of the ſtate, and had a right to be-con- 
fulted in all public deliberations : they were the imme- | 
date vaſſals of the crown, and owed, as a ſervice, their 
attendance in the court of their ſupreme lord. A reſo- 
lution taken without their conſent was likely to be but 
il executed: and no determination of any cauſe or con- 


troverſy among them had any validity, where the vote 
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and advice of the body did not concur. The dignity of 
earl or count was official and territorial, as well as here- 
ditary ; and as all the earls were alſo barons, they were 
conſidered as military vaſſals of the crown, were admit- 
ted in that capacity into the general council, and formed 
the moſt honourable and powerful branch of it. But 
there. was another claſs of the immediate military tenants | 
of the crown, no leſs, or probably more, numerous than 
the barons, the tenants in capite by knight's ſervice ; : 
and theſe, however inferior in power or property, held 


by a tenure which was equally honourable with that of 
the others. A barony was commonly compoſed of ſe- 
veral knights fees; and though the number ſeems not to 
have been exactly defined, ſeldom conſiſted of leſs than 
ity hydes of land $ : notwithſtanding where a perſon 
held of the king only one or two knights fees, he was 
ſill an immediate vaſſal of the crown, and as ſuch had a 
tte to ſit in the general councils. As this attendance 
was uſually eſteemed a burden, much too great for a 
man of ſlender fortune to bear conſtantly ; it is probable 
that, though he had a title, if he pleaſed, to be admitted, 
he was not obliged, by any penalty, like the barons, to 
Pay a attendance. All the immediate military 
tenants of the crown amounted not fully to ſeven hun- 
ted, when Domeſday-Book was framed ; and as the 
members were well pleaſed, on any pretext, to excuſe 
temſelves from attendance, the aſſembly was never 
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* Vid. Spelim. Gloſſ. in verb. Dome/day. | 
, Dogs Bar. Vol. 1. p. 79. Ibid. Origines Juridiciales, 
3. 6 


t Spdm; Gloſſi in verb. Baro. 
Four hydes made one knights fee: the relief of a b 

vu twelve times greater than that of a knights fee; whence 
ve may conjecture its uſual value. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. 
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likely to become too numerous for the diſpatch of pub- 
lic buſineſs. 
| No. II. 
Of the Commons of ENGLAND. 

WITH regard to the commons of England, many 
and various have been the opinions of great and learned 
men; but to us, the only neceſſary queſtion concerning 
the commons ſeems to be, whether they were, in the 
more early times, conſtituent parts of the national par- 
hament? This queſtion- has occaſioned much contro- 
verſy, and the diſpute about the antiquity of the com- 
mons has been carried on with great warmth and acri- 
mony : but ſuch is the force of time and evidence, that 
they can ſometimes prevail even over faction; and the 
queſtion appears, by general conſent, and even by their 
own, to be at laſt determined againſt the ruling party. 
It is agreed, that the commons were no part of the 
great council of the nation, till ſome ages after the con- 
queſt ; and that the military tenants alone of the crown 
compoſed that ſupreme and legiſlative aſſembly. - 

The vaſſals of a baron were by their tenure imme- 
diately dependent on him, owed attendance at his court, 
and paid all their duty to the king, through that de- 
pendence which their lord was obliged, by his tenure, to 
acknowledge to his ſovereign and ſuperior. Their land, 
comprehended in the barony, was repreſented in parlia- 
ment by the baron himſelf, who was ſuppoſed, accord- 
ing to the fictions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the direct 
property of it, and it would have been deemed incon- 
gruous to give it any other repreſentation. They ſtood 
in the ſame capacity to him, that he and the other ba- 
rons did to the king: the former were peers of the 
barony ; the latter were peers of the realm : the vaſſals 
poſſeſſed a ſubordinate rank within their diſtrict; the 
baron enjoyed a ſuperior dignity in the great aſſembly: . 
they were, in ſome degree, his companions at home ; he 
the king's companion at court: and nothing can be more 
evidently repugnant to all feudal ideas, and to that gra- 
dual ſubordination which was eſſential to thoſe ancient 
inſtitutions, than to imagine that the king would apply 
either for the advice or conſent of men, who were of a 
rank ſo much inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately. 
paid to the meſne lord that was interpoſed between 
them and the throne |. | . 

If it be unreaſonable to think that the vaſſals of a ba- 
rony,. though their tenure was military, and noble, and 
honourable, were ever ſummoned to give their opinion 
in national councils, much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that 
the tradeſmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe condi- 
tion was ſo much inferior, would be admitted to that 
* It appears from Domeſday-Book, that the 
greateſt boroughs were, at the time of the conqueſt, 
ſcarcely more than country villages; and that the inha- 
bitants lived in entire dependence on the king or on the 
great lords, and were of a ſtation little better than ſer- 
vile **, They were not then ſo much as incorporated; 
they formed no community; were not regarded as a 
body politic ; and being really nothing but a number of 
low dependent tradeſmen, living without any particular 
civil tie, in neighbourhood together, they were incapa- 
ble of being repreſented in the ſtates of the kingdom. 
Even in France, a country which made more early ad- 
vances in arts and civility than in England, the firſt 
corporation 1s ſixty years poſterior to the conqueſt under 
the duke of Normandy ; and the erecting of theſe com- 
munities was an invention of Lewis the Groſs, in order 
to free the people from ſlavery under the lords, and to 
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Feodum. There were 243,600 hydes in England, as before 
remarked, and 60,215 knight's fees; whence it is evident, 
that there were a little more than four hydes in each knight's 
fee. Vid. Spelman. Gloſſar. in verb. Baro. 

(Liber homo, (i. e. & free man, ) anciently ſignified a gen- 
tleman; for ſcarce any one beſides was entirely free. Vid. 
Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. | ; 


give 


Five them protection, by means of certain privileges 
and a ſeparate juriſdiftion ®. An ancient French writer 
ex a new and wicked device, er 
to ſlaves, and encourage them in ſhaking off the domi- 
nion of their maſters 7. The charter, as it is called, of 
the Conqueror to the city of London, granted 
at a time when he aſſumed the appearance of gentleneſs 
and lenity, is nothing but a letter of protection, and a 
declaration that the citizens ſhould not be treated as 
ſlaves 1. By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſuperior lord 
was prohibited from marrying his female ward to a bur- 
gels or a villan 8, ſo near were theſe two ranks eſteemed 
to each other, and ſo much inferior to the nobility and 
gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advantages of birth, nches, 
civil powers, and privileges, the nobles and gentlemen 
alone were armed, a circumſtance which gave them a 
mighty ſuperiority, in an age.when nothing but the mi- 
| litary profeſſion was honourable, and when the looſe 
execution of laws gave ſo much encouragement to open 
violence, and rendered it ſo deciſive in all diſputes 
controverſies ||. 
The great ſimilarity among the feudal governments 
of Europe is well known to every man that has any ac- 
quaintance witk ancient hiſtory; and the. antiquaries of 
all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never em- 
barraſſed by party diſputes, have allowed, that the com- 
mons came very late to be admitted to a ſhare in the 
legiſlative power. In Normandy eſpecially, whoſe con- 
ſtitution was moſt likely to be William's model in 
raiſing his new fabric of Engliſh government, the ſtates 
were entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility ; and 
the firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that 
duchy were Rouen and Falaiſe, which enjoyed their 
privileges by a grant of Philip A „ In the year 


1207 **, All the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, when they | 


mentioned the council of the nation, call it an 
aſſembly of the baronage, nobility, or great men; and 
none of their expreſſions, though ſeveral hundred paſ- 
ſages might be produced, if neceſſity required, can, 
without the utmoſt violence,. be tortured. to a meaning 
which will admit the commons to be conſtituent mem- 
bers of that body . If in the long period of two hun- 
dred years, which elapſed between the conqueſt and the 
latter end of Henry III. and which abounded in factions, 
revolutions, and convulſions of all kinds, the houſe of 
commons never performed one ſingle legiſlative act ſo 
conſiderable as to be once mentioned by any of the nu- 
merous hiſtorians of that age, they muſt have been to- 
tally mſignificant, and in that caſe, what reaſon can be 
aſſigned for their ever being aſſembled? Can it be ſup- 
poſed, that men of ſo little weight or importance poſ- 
ſeſſed a negative voice againſt the king and the barons ? 
Every page of the ſubſequent hiſtories diſcovers their 
exiſtence; though theſe hiſtories are not written with 
goon accuracy than the preceding ones, and indeed 
ſcarcely equal to them in that particular. The Magna 
Charta of king John provides, that no ſcutage or aid 
ſhould be impoſed, either on the land or towns, but by 
conſent of the great council; and for more ſecurity, it 
enumerates the perſons entitled to a ſeat in that aſſem- 
bly, the prelates and immediate tenants of the crown, 
without any mention of the commons: an authority ſo 
full, certain, and explicit, that nothing but the zeal of 
Party could ever have procured credit to any contrary 


ypotheſis. 


* Vid. Du 's Gloſl. in verbis Commune, Communitas. 

. + Guiburtys de vita ſua, lib. 111. cap. 7. 

Stat. of Merton, 1235. See our analyſis of them, p. 197. 
8 Holin Vol. 111. p. 15. 

Madox's Baron. Angl. p. 19. 
2 Norman. Du Cheſnii, p. 1066. Du Cange Gloſſ. in 
t Sometinies the hiſtorians mention the people, (populus,) 
as a of the parliament; but they always mean the laity, in 
oppolition to the clergy, Sometimes the word communitas is 
found ; but it always means. communztas agi. Theſe 
points are clearly proved by Dr. Brady. There is alſo men- 
tion ſometimes made of a crowd or multitude that thronged 
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It was ly the example of the French baron 
which emboldened the iſh to require 

independence from their ſovereign: it is alſo ee 
that the bo and corporations of England wer, 
eſtabliſhed in imitation of thoſe of France. It md 
therefore, be propoſed as no unlikely conjefture, f., 


both the chief privileges of the peers in England, 
the liberty of the commons, were originally the —_— 
of that foreign country. | 


In ancient times, men were little ſollicitous to obtaig 
a place in the legiflative aſſemblies ; and rather regarded 
— — . burden, which was not con 

y any return of profit or honour, proportionate 
the trouble and expence. The only - on for ink; 
tuting thoſe public councils was, on the part of the ſub. 
ject, that they deſire ſome ſecurity from the attempts of 

power; and on the part of the ſovereign, tha 
he deſpaired of governing men of ſuch independent ſpi- 
rits, without their own conſent and concurrence, By 
the commons, or the inhabitants of boroughs, had not 
as yet reached ſuch a degree of conſideration, as to de. 
fire ſecurity againſt their prince, or to imagine, tha 
even if were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, 
they had power or rank ſufficient to enforce it. The 
only protection which they aſpired to, was againſt the 
immediate violence and injuſtice of their fellow-citizens; 
and this advantage each of them looked for from the 
courts of juſtice, or from the authority of ſome great 
lord, to whom by law, or his own choice, he was at- 
tached. On the other hand, the ſovereign was ſuffi- 
ciently aſſured of obedience in the whole community, if 
2222 the concurrence of the nobles ; nor had he 

on to apprehend, that any order of the ſtate could 
reſiſt his and their united [wager The military ſub- 
vaſſals could entertain no idea of oppoſing both their 
prince and their ſuperiors: the burgeſſes and tradeſmen 
could much leſs aſpire to ſuch a thought: and thus, even 
if hiſtory were ſilent on the head, we have reaſon to 
conclude, from the known ſituation of ſociety during 
thoſe ages, that the commons were never admitted as 
members of the legiſlative body. 

The executive power of the Anglo-Norman govern- 
ment was in the king. Beſides the ſtated meet- 
ings of the national council at the three great feſtivals of 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide 11, he was accul- 
tomed, on any ſudden exigence, to ſummon them toge- 
ther. He could, at his pleaſure, command the attend- 
ance of his barons and their vaſſals, in which conſiſted 
the military force of the kingdom ; and could employ 
them, during forty days, cither in reſiſting a foreign 
enemy, or reducing his rebellious ſubjects. And, what 
was of great importance, the whole judicial power was 
ultimately in his hands, and was exerciſed by officers 
and miniſters of his own appointment. 


No. III. 
Of the Jupiciat PowER. 


WE are now to treat of the mode of adminiſtenng 
juſtice. The general plan of the Anglo- Norman g0- 
vernment was, that the court of barony was appointed 
to decide ſuch controverſies, as aroſe between the ſeveral 
vaſſals or ſubjects of the ſame barony ; the hundred- 
court and county-court, which were {till continued 35 
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into the great council on particular intereſting occaſions; but 
as 33 3 once poke of, the proof, 
that they had not then any exiſtence, becomes the more cer 
tain and undeniable. Theſe never could make a crowd, 2. 
— muſt have had a regular place aſſigned them, if they has 
a regular part of the legiſlative body. There were om / 
one hundred and thirty boroughs who received writs of _ 
mons from Edward I. It is expreſsly ſaid, in Gefta Reg · Steß 
p. 932, that it was uſual for the populus * to crowd into 
the great councils; where they were plainly mere ſpectators, 
and could only gratify their curioſity. Hume. 
tt Dugd. Origin. Juridic. p. 15. Spelman Gloſſar. 1. 
verbo Parliamentum. 1 . 
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In the Saxon times, no ap 
h 


Juring the Saxon times, to judge between the ſubjects 
of Jiferent baronies ; and the, curia regis, or king's 
court, to give ſentence among the : barons themſelves, 
But this plan, though ſimple, was attended with ſome 
circumſtances which, being derived from a very exten- 
(ve authority aſſumed by the Conqueror, contributed to 
increaſe the royal prerogative ; and as long as the ſtate 


was not by arms, reduced every order of the 


community to ſome degree of dependence and ſubordi- 


The king himſelf often fat in his court, which always 
attended his perſon. He there heard cauſes , and pro- 


* 


„ rofl i 


nounced judgement :, and though he was aſſiſted by the 


advice of the other members, it is not to be imagined, 
that a deciſion could eaſily be obtained contrary to his 
inclination or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſticiary 

ided, who was the firſt magiſtrate in the ſtate, and 
a kind of viceroy, on whom depended all the civil affairs 
of the kingdom. The other chief officers of thc crown, 
the conſtable, mareſchal, ſeneſchal, chamberlain, trea- 
ſurer, and chancellor , were members, together with 
ſuch feudal barons as thought proper to attend, and the 
barons of the exchequer, who at firſt were alſo feudal 


barons appointed by rhe king. This court, which was 


ſometimes called the king's court, ſometimes the court 
of exchequer, judged in all cauſes, civil and criminal, 
and comprehended the whole buſineſs which is now 
ſhared out among four courts, vzz. the Chancery, the 
King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. 

Such an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great 
ſource of authority, and rendered the juriſdiction of the 
court formidable to all the ſubjects; but the turn which 


judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, ſerved ſtill 


more to increaſe its authority, and to augment the royal 
prerogatives. William, among the other violent changes 
which he attempted and effected, had introduced the 
Norman law into England, had ordered all the plead- 
ings to be in that tongue, and had interwoven, with the 
Engliſh juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles 
which the Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and 
naturally litigious, were accuſtomed to obſerve in the 
ditnbution of juſtice. Law now became a ſcience, 
which at firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Normans ; 
and which, even after it was communicated to the Eng- 
liſh, required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the 
kity, in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining 
it, and it was a myſtery almoſt ſolely confined to the 
clergy, and chiefly to the monks. The great officers 
of the crown, and the feudal barons, who were military 
men, found themſelves unfit to penetrate into thoſe ob- 
ſcurities; and though they were entitled to a ſeat in the 
ſupreme judicature, the buſineſs of the court was wholly 
managed by the chief juſticiary and the law barons, who 


vere men appointed by the king, and entirely at his 
dipoſal. This natural courſe of things was forwarded ' 


by the multiplicity of buſineſs which flowed into that 
court, and which daily increaſed by the appeals from all 
the ſubordinate judicatures of the kingdom. 

king's court, unleſs juſtice been denied or delayed 
by the inferior courts; and the ſame practice was ſtill 


ce %. 
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None of the feudal governments in Europe had ſuch inſti- 


tutions as the county=courts, which the great authority of the 
Conqueror ſtill retained from the Saxon cuſtoms. All the 
elders of the county, even the greateſt barons, were obliged 


do attend the ſheriffs in theſe courts, and to aſſiſt them in the 


adminiſtration of juſtice. By theſe means they received fre- 
quent and ſenſible admonitions of their dependence on the king 
o ſupreme magiſtrate : they formed a kind of community with 
their barons and freeholders : they were often drawn from their 
individual and independent ſtate, peculiar to the feudal ſyſtem; 
and were made members of a political body: and, perhaps, this 
iaſtitution of county-courts in England has had greater effects 
an the government, than has yet been diſtinctly pointed out by 

ans, or traced by antiquaries. The barons were never 
ble to free themſelves from this attendance on the ſheriffs and 

No. XXVII. | 


was received in the- 


3 Ter 

| obſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms. of Europe. 
But the great power of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed a t 
firſt in England, an authority which the monarchs in 
rance were not able to attain till the reign of St. Le wis 
who lived near two- centuries after: he empowered his 
court to receive appeals, both from the courts of barony 
and the county-courts, and by that means brought the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ultimately into the hands of the 
ſovereign, and leſt the expence or trouble of a journey 
to court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them ac- 
quieſce in the deciſion of the inferior judicatures, itinerant 
judges were afterwards eſtabliſhed, who made theit cir- 


their ſuperior, by appealing from h But 
the. county-courts were much diſcredited ; and as the 
freeholders were found ignorant of the intricate princi- 
ples and forms of the new law, the lawyers gradually 
brought all buſineſs before the king's judges, and aban- 
doned the ancient ſimple and popular judicature. Aſter 
this manner the formalities al juſtice, which, though 
they appear tedious, are found requiſite to the ſupport of 
liberty in all monarchical governments, proved at firſt, 
by a combination of cauſes, very advantageous to royal 
authority in England. 7 
As to the police of the kingdom during the reign of 
Edward III. it was certainly better than during times of 
faction, civil war, and diforder, to which England was 
ſo often expoſed. Yet were there ſeveral vices in the 
conſtitution, the bad conſequences of which, all the 
power and vigilance of the king could not prevent. The 
barons, by their confederacies with thoſe of their own 
order, and by ſupporting and defending their retainers in 
every iniquity, were the chief abettors of robbers, mur- 
derers, and ruffians of all kinds; and no law could be 
executed againſt thoſe criminals. The nobility were 
brought to give their promiſe in parliament, that they 
would not avow, retain, or ſupport, any felon or breaker 
of the law ; yet this engagement, which we may won- 
der to ſee exacted from men of their rank, was never 
regarded by them. The commons make continual com- 
plaints of the multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, 
and other diforders, which, they ſay, were become 
numberleſs in every part of the cs Ming and which 
they always aſcribe to the protection that the criminals 
received from the great |. The king of Cyprus, who 
paid a viſit to England in this reign, was robbed and 
ſtripped on the highway, with his whole retinue. Ed- 
ward himſelf contributed to this diſſolution of law, by 
his facility in granting pardon to felons from the ſolici- 
tations of the courtiers. Laws were made to retrench 
this prerogative, and remonſtrances of the commons 
were preſented againſt the abuſe of it : but to no pur- 


poſe. The gratifying of a powerful nobleman conti- 
| nued ſtill to be of more importance than the protection 


of the people. The king alſo granted many franchiſes, 
which interrupted the courſe of juſtice; and the execu- 
tion of the laws. 


U — 
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itinerant juſtices till the reign of Henry III. Hume. : 

+ Madox's Hiſt. Excheq. p. 27, 29, 33, 38, 41, 64. The 
Normans introduced the practice of ſealing charters; and the 
chancellor's office was to keep the great ſeal. Ingulph. Dugd. 


p 337 34+ | 
b 9 Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 83, 84, 100. Gervas. 
orob. p. 1410. What made the Anglo-Norman barons 
more readily ſubmit to appeals from their court to the king's 
court of exchequer, was their being accuſtomed to like appeals 


in Normandy to the ducal court of exchequer. See Gilbert's 


Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 1, 2; though the author thinks 
it doubtful whether the Norman court was not rather copied 


from the Engliſh, p. 6. Hume. 
$ See Cotton's Abridgement of the Law, p, 10. 
| Ibid. p. 51, & als locts. 
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an equitable 
- adminiſtration ; and there was no eſtabliſhed council or 


could at any time reſume ſuch donations. But this law 


riches, was a ſource of power: the influence of the king 


one before and one behind the maſt, from every veſſel Þ of his eſtate during a rwelvemonth, had the right of 
Aud on rivers was loaded with tolls according 


tevenue profited by theſe bargains ; new 
exacted tor the renewal and confirmation of their charters, 
and the people, by theſe means, were held in perpetual 


the military tenants, though better protected both by 
law, and by the privilege of carrying arms, were, from 


the nature of their tenures, much expoſed to the inroads 
our age, a very durable ſecurity. The Conqueror or- 


daughter. What ſhould on theſe occaſions be deemed 


ance of his vaſſals, that is, of almoſt all landed propric- 


ſcutage. The ſum was, during ſome reigns, precarious; 


HE might be entitled to levy the ſcutage from his military 


| No. IV. 
Of the Revenues of the Crown. 

WE fhall here lay before, our readers the moſt au- 
thentic account of the revenues of the crown we are able 
to collect, from the time of the Normans. The power 
of the Norman kings was ſupported by a great revenue; 
and that revenue was fixed, perpetual, and independent 
of the ſubject. The people, without betaking them- 
ſelves to arms, had no check upon the king, and no 
regular ſecurity for the due adminiſtration of juſtice. In 
thoſe days of violence, many inſtances of oppreſſion 
paſſed unheeded; and ſoon after 1 pleaded as 
precedents, which it was unlawful to diſpute or control. 

rinces and miniſters were too ignorant, to be them- 
ſelves ſenſible of the advantages ing n 


aſſembly which could protect the people, and by with- 
wing Þ lies, regularly and peaceably admoniſh the 
ing of his g enſure the execution of the laws. 
The firſt branch of the king's ſtated revenue, was the 
royal demeſnes or crown lands, which were very exten- 
five, and comprehended, beſides a great number of 
manors, moſt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It 
was eſtabliſhed by law, that the king could alienate no 
part of his demeſnes, and that he himſelf or his ſucceſſor 


was never regularly obſerved ; which happily rendered 
in time the crown ſomewhat more dependent. The 
rent of the crown lands, conſidered merely as ſo much 


over his tenants and the inhabitants of the towns, in- 
creaſed this power: but the other numerous branches 
of his revenue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by 
their nature, an almoſt unbounded latitude to arbitrary 
3 and were a ſupport of his prerogative ; as will 
app om an enumeration of them. G 
The king was never content with the fixed rents, but 
levied heavy talliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants, who 
lived within his demeſnes. All bargains of ſale, in or- 
der to prevent theft, being prohibited, except in 

lic markets, he pretended to exact tolls on all 
which were there ſold. He ſeized two hogſheads, 


paid to his cuſtoms a Þ ſpoiling and deſtroying it, unlefs the barons paid him 2 
proportional part of their value: paſſage over bridges : . ou 
of the ſovereign. And though the | by degrees 


Ne Such was the ſituation of the inhabitants 
royal demeſnes; but the poſſeſſors of land, ar 


of power, and poſſeſſed not what we ſhould eſteem, in 


that the barons ſhould be obliged to pay no- 
thing beyond their ſtated ſervices, except a reaſonable 
aid to ranſom his perſon if he were taken in war, to i 
make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and to marry his cldeft 


a reaſonable aid, was not determined; and the demands 
of the crown were ſo far diſcretionary. 
The king could require in-war the perſonal attend- 


lh 


tors; and if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged. 
to pay him a compoſition in money, which was called a. 


F 
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and uncertain; it was ſometimes leyied without allowing 
the vaſſal the liberty of perſonal ſervice; and it was an 
uſual artifice of the king's to an expedition, that: 
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tenants. Danegelt was another ſpecies of land- tax le- 
0 See Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 322. 


to him. 
Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were cal- 
led, were another confiderable branch of the royal power 
* revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, 
give ſurpriſing accounts of the numerous fines and amer- 
Gaments levied in thoſe days, and of the ftrange inven- 
tions to exact money from the ſubject. It appears that 
the ancient kings of England wh themſelves entirely on 
thefooting of the barbarous princes, whom no man 
muſt approach without a preſent, who ſell all their good 
offices, and who intrude themſelves into every buſineſs, 
that they may 3 for extorting money. 
Even juſtice was avowedly bought and fold ; the king's 
court itſelf, though the ſupreme judicature of the king- 
dom, was open to none that brought not preſents to the 
king; the bribes given for the expedition, delay, ſuſ- 
penſion, and, tleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, 
were entered in the public regiſters of the royal revenue, 
and remain as monuments of the perpetual iniquity and 
tyranny of the times. The barons of the exchequer, for 
inſtance, the firſt nobiliry of the kingdom, were not 
aſhamed to inſert, as an article in their records, that the 
county of Norfolk paid a fum that they might be fairly 
dealt with ; the borough of Yarmouth, that the king's 
charters, which they have for their liberties, might not 
be violated ; Richard, ſon of Gilbert, for the king's 
helping him to recover his debt from the Jews ; Serlo, 
fon of Terlavaſton, that he might be permitted to make 
his defence, in caſe he were accuſed of a certain homi- 
ade; Walter de Burton, for free law, if accuſed of 
another; Robert de Eſſart, for having an in- 
to find whether Roger the butcher, and Wace and 
umphrey, accuſed him of robbery and theft out of 
envy, and ill will, or not ; William Buhurſt, for havi 
in inqueſt to find whether he were accuſed of the 
of one Godwin, out of ill will, or for juſt cauſe, Theſe 
few inſtances are ſelected from a great number of a like 
kind, which Madox had ſelected from a ftill greater 
number, preſerved in the ancient rolls of the exchequer. 
Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a certain 
portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the 
debts which he, as the executor of juſtice, ſhould aſſiſt 
tim in recovering. And as the king aſſumed the entire 
power over trade, he was to be paid for a permiſſion to 
exerciſe commerce or induſtry of any kind. The com- 
merce indeed of the kingdom was ſo much under the 
control of the king, that he erected gilds, corporations, 
and monopolies wherever he pleaſed ; and levied ſums 
hr theſe excluſive privileges. 
It was uſual alſo to pay high fines, in order to gain the 
king's good-will, or to mitigate his anger. In the reign 
of Henry III. the city of London paid a fine of 
twenty thouſand pounds that the king would remit his 
 Gipleaſfure. The king's ion and good offices of 
every kind were likewiſe bought and fold. Robert 
Griller paid twenty marks of ſilver, that the king would 
bel him againſt the earl of Mortaigne in a certain plea : 
Eng, the dean, paid one hundred marks, that his con- 
cubine and his children might be let out upon bail: the 
of Wincheſter gave one tun of good wine for his 
act putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the coun- 
is of Albemarle : Robert de Veaux gave five of the 
beſt palfreys, that the king would hold his tongue about 
Henry Pinel's wife . There are, in the records of the 
achequer, many other ſingular inſtances of a fimilar 
mture.. It will, however, be juſt to remark, that the 
me ridiculous practices and dangerous abuſes prevailed 
n Normandy, and, probably, in all the other ſtates of 
Europe ; ſo that we may conclude, England was not in this 
epeet, more barbarous than the neighbouring powers. 
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e enry: and he not to complain to 
king himſelf of theſe abuſes. We may judge what 


occaſioned the total ruin of the perſon, even for the 
ſughteſt treſpaſſes. The forcſt-laws, particularly, were 
ſirty 


; 


people, by which they were allured into treſpaſſes, 
brought within the reach of arbitrary and rigorous laws, 
which the king had thought proper to enact by his own 
uthority. | 

But the moſt barefatcd acts of tyranny and 
were practiſed againſt the Jews, who were 
of the protection of law, were extremely odious 
bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to 
meaſurable rapacity of the king and his miniſters. 
ſides many other indignities to which they were conti- 
nually expoſed, it appears that they were once all thrown 
into priſon, and the ſum of ſixty- ſix thouſand marks ex- 
ated for their liberty: the revenue arifing from exactions 
upon this nation was ſo conſiderable, that there was a 
particular court of exchequer ſet apart for managing it. 


No. V. 
Of the CommMERCE of ENGLAND. 


WE may form an idea of the low ſtate of commerce 
among the Engliſh, when the Jews, i 
their various oppreſſions, could ſtill find their account 


out 
the 
im- 
Be- 


then have place in 
extracts given us of 
tiſe of Borou 


y : 
ghs, that almoſt all the bor»ughs of Eng- 


aſſerted, that one hundred thouſand facks of wocl were 
annually exported 


both in the 
2E 


eee, ee impoſi- 
tion o ſhillings on each I 
— 

exports to thirty thouſand facks. A ſack contained 


twenty-ſix ſtone, and each ſtone ſourteen pounds; and 
at a medium was not valued at above five pounds a ſack, 
that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of our money. 
Knyghton's compoſition raiſes it to ſicty pounds, which 

is 


 ® Sce Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer. 


_ Fagement to 
which prohi 


ited 


was made againſt the exportation of man I iron. 
wy - from a record in the exchequer, that in 
1354, the exports of England amounted to two hundred 
and ninety-four thouſand, one — GR AOne 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and two-pence : the imports 
to thirty-cight thouſand, nine hundred and ſeventy 
pounds, three ſhillings, and ſiu - pence, money of that 
time. This is a great balance, ing that it aroſe 
wholly from the exportation of raw wool, and other 
rough materials. The import was chiefly linen and fine 
cloth, and ſome wine. ſeems to have been 
drained at this time by Edward's foreign ex- 
peditions and ſubſidies, which probably was the reaſon 
Why the exports ſo much exceed the 1 
In the firſt of Richard II. the parliament complain 
extremely of the decay of ſhipping during the preceding 
reign, and aſſert, that one ſea- port formerly contained 
more veſſels, than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity they aſcribe to the arbitrary 


ſeizure of ſhips by Edward for the ſervice of his frequent | 


- Expeditions. The parliament in the fifth of Richard 
renew the ſame « int; and we-likewiſe find it made 
in the forty-ſixth of Edward III. So falſe is the common 
Opinion, that the reign of Edward III. was favourable to 
commerce. There is an order of this king directed to 
the mayor and ſheriffs of London, to take up all ſhips 
3 to be converted into ſhips of 

The ſtaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was 


fixed 27th Edward III. by act of parliament in particular 
towns of 


thing that related to thoſe matters. It is not eaſy to 
aſſign the reaſon of this anxiety for fixing a ſtaple; 


commerce of Eng 
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TIE nigti of primogeniture 


feudal law: an inſtitution prejudicial to the younger 
branches of a family, but exceedingly ad ous to 
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e ſions, do make 
ing to them hats an 


tionary 


and cheriſh, and defend them: the 


ual diviſion 


liſhed none of the old abſurd methods of trial by the 


abſurdity, the 
trial by ſingle combat, which became a part of 
juriſprudence, and was conducted with all the order. 
method, devotion, and ſolemnity imaginable. The 1g 
inſtance of theſe duels was in the 15th of Eliz. 80 long 
did that abſurdity remain. PEW | 
We meet with this Dreaming. to a law enacted at the 
very beginning of the reign of Richard II: Whe 
« divers perſons of ſmall garriſon of land or other — 
great retinue of people, as well of 
«« eſquires as of others, in many parts of the realm, gir- 
and other hvery of one ſuit by year 
« taking again towards them the value of the ſame l. 
ce very, or per caſe, the double value, by fuch coye. 
te nant and aſſurance, that every of them ſhall maintain 
c other in all quarrels, be they reaſonable or unreaſon. 
« able, to the great miſchief and oppreſſion of the peo. 
ce ple, &c.”, This preamble contains a true picture of 
the ſtate of the kingdom. The laws had been fo feebly 
executed, even during the lo 


C active, and vigilan 
reign of Edward III. that no ſubſet could truſt to their 
protection. Men openly: aſſociated themſelves, under 
the patronage of ſome great baron, for their mutual de- 
fence, ., They. wore public badges, by which their con- 
federacy was diſtinguuſhed. They ſupported each other 
in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, murders, robberies, 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their ſovereign 
than the king himſelf; and their own band was more 


connected with them than their country. Hence the 


perpetual turbulence, diſorders, factions, and civil wars 
of thoſe times: hence the little regard paid to a charter 
or the opinion of the public: hence the. great diſcre- 
ives of the crown, and the danger which 
might have enſued from the too limitation of them. 
If che king had poſſeſſed no arbitrary powers, while all 
the nobles aſſumed and exerciſed them, there muſt have 
enſued an abſolute anarchy in the ſtate. 

One great miſchief.attending theſe confederacies, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moſt enor- 
mous crimes. The parkament of ten endeavoured, in 
the reign of Edward III. to, deprive the prince of this 
prerogative ; but, in that of Richard II. they were con- 
tent with an abridgement of it. They enacted, that no 
er for rapes or ſor murder from malice prepenſe 

ould be valid, unleſs the crime were particularly ſpe- 
cified in it. There were alſo ſome other circumſtances 
required for paſſing any pardon of this kind: an excel- 
lent law; but ill obſerved, like moſt laws that thwart 
the manners of the people, and the prevailing cuſtoms 
of the times. F 2 5 
It is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary aſſociations 
among the people, that the whole force of the feudal 
ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, and that the Engliſh 
had nearly returned, in that particular, to the ſame ſitu- 
ation in which they ſtood before the Norman conqueſt. 
It was, indeed, impoſſible that that ſyſtem could long 
ſubſiſt under the perpetual revolutions to which landed 
property is every where ſubject. When the great feudal 
baronies were firſt erected, the lord lived in opulence in 
the midſt of his vaſſals: he was in a ſituation to p 
ity of patron na- 
turally united itſelf to that of ſuperior : and theſe to 
* of authority mutually ſupported each othe'- 
But when, by the various diviſions and mixtures of pro- 
Per a man's ſuperior came to live at a diſtance from 
him, and could no longer give him ſhelter or counte- 


nance; the tie | Tame became more fictitious than 


real: new connections from vicinity or other cauſes were 
formed: protection was ſought by voluntary ſervices 2 
attachment ; the appearance of valour, ſpirit, abilne 
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2 | -cltended his intoreſ very fat and if 
were deficient in theſe qualities,: he was 
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n in a great meaſure, baniſhed 


8 of learning, they left modern gallantry and 
the point of honour, which ſtill maintain their influence, 


ad the genvne offepring of thoſe ancient nne 


No. VII. 


"= or 4 f 
kMENT PERSONAGES. 
Jon ad urG Kane n was a native, and not a 
of Saliſbury, as ſome have affirmed. He was 
one of the ornaments of the church of England, for his 
kaming, politeneſs, and like; He was intimate 
with pope Adrian IV. who uſed to complain to him of 
the weight of the papal. crown. However, the bull 
which this pope _ Henry II. with, on account of 
the conqueſt of Ireland, ſeems to ſhew that he was not 
very { ous when the advancement of his power 
was the object. John de Saliſbury, who followed the 
fortune of 3 Becket, and accompanied him into 
France, „by his means, the biſhopric of Char- 
tres. He wrote the Polycraticon, or de Nugis Curia- ' 
hum ; a Collection of Letters, and ſeveral other tracts of 
moment. He died in 1181 or 1182. 
Baxpwix, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who attended 


to the Holy Land, was eſteemed a good divine. 

of his works, which we fall extant, ſhew that his 
reputation was not ill-ground King Henry II. Who 
had fuffered much from Becker's inſolence, contrived a | 
757 with Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which, i 
might, 1n time, — the monks, Who 


* become lerably haughty, 2 chem to 

Sh) fi 1 it was 8 

Kth, «gt not about him any-herb, rd, pelo inane 
No. XXVII. 


East and 


cherefore he refuſed to appear 
FI 


q by requelts, gifts,” repeated ap 


cheir duty, or, at leaſt; putironit of theirmpoweer of doing 
much The way was this: Baldwin was to 
found a college far ſecular canons at Hackington, near 

Tho better to cover his defign, he pulled 
rar, the church tiere, Which was dedicated to St. 
Stephen, and propoſed, after it was rebuilt, to dedicate 
it to the honour ol St. Stephen and Thomas Becket. 
He had not only the royal aſſent and n, but 
was alſo authorized by a bull of po 


approbatio 
pe Urban III. to build 
that college in honour of St. Stephen and St. Thomas, 
with a grant of the fourth part of the offerings: at che 
tomb of that pretended martyr, for the better carrying 
on the work. But notwith Baldwin's precaution 
to hide his ſecret deſign from the monks, they ſoon fore- 
ſaw that, if this college was ed it might not only 
withdraw the archbiſhops from thoir reſidence among 
them, but alſo induce thoſe — to make . choice of 


that place, as well for conſecrating of: biſhops, as the 


chryſm for the uſe. of the dioceſe : beſides that, being 


dedicated to the memory of their late martyr, it might 
divide-the. devotions of the people, and bring the college 
to partake in the offerings which the monks had wholly 
promiſed to themſelves ; and; ſtill worſe, the college 


might in time be made the mother church of the dio- 


eſe, and the ſecular canons the chapter; and thus de- 


5 the monaſtery of the darling right they had aſ- 


ed. ofi chuſing their own archbiſop. IT heſe conſide- 


| .rations ſo wrought upon the monks, chat they uſed all 
F mcans. imaginable to defeat the archbi 
4 they. not only ſtirred up the whole body © 


f | Hh cod pop as if the very being of Chriſtianity had de- 


's deſigns; 
the .monks 


_—— the wealth and power of the monks of 
upon their right of electing the arch- 
biſhop hut they alſo appealed to the pope, from whom 
they were ſure to meet with all the countenance and pro- 


au- tection they could deſire. However, the archbiſhop 


purſued his work; and becauſe he had not ſtone ready 
for the chapel; he erected one of wood, ſolemnly con- 
ſecrated ĩt, and placed therein ſecular prieſts or canons ; 
alledging, that what. he had done was no more than 
what. Anſelm and Becket had before deſigned, and 
to anſwer to the appeal. 
The monks never ceaſed proſecuting their ſuit at Rome, 
„and all manner of 


| | importunities, till they prevailed upon Urban III. to 
| HOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERS : 


ſend an order to archbiſhop Baldwin, not only to ſtop 
his work, but alſo to demoliſh it, and make void every 
thing he had done. Urban, the great protector of the 


monks, dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by Gregory VIII. 


Ja man with whom archbiſhop Baldwin had 
L eereſt. 


great in- 
The archbiſhop, upon that, determined to ſet 
on foot again his former deſign, and thought ir could 
not give the monks umbrage if fixed at a conſiderable 
diſtance: from Canterbury. For that purpoſe he 2 

cured from the biſhop and monks of Rocheſter, ſome 
lands at Lambeth, by way of exchange for others ; and 
when the demoliſhing of the church at Hackington 
could not be avoided, it was agreed that the foundation 
ſhould be tranſlated to Lambeth ; which agreement/was 


made by king Richard I. with the concurrence of the 


biſhops and barons, and ſealed with their ſeals. Thus 
authorized, the archbiſhop cauſed to be brought by 
water all the ſtones, timber, and other materials; which 
he had prepared for the building of his college at Hack- 


ington, and began the foundation of another . collegiate 
church at Lambeth; which he did not live to finiſh, 
1 Archbiſhop Baldwin died in the year 1190. 


HvoH, biſho 


of Lincoln, a native of oY ior was 
one of the mo 


illuſtrious prelates of the church of 


4 England, in the reigns of Richard I. and king John. 


His virtue gained him great reverence from the people 


of his dioceſe, who were afraid of being excommuni- 


cated by him, becauſe they thought they obſerved; that 


thoſe who lay under that ceuſure ſeldom. failed of FU 


. 4 * 4 _ 
— — 


ment, by which he might procure victory. Dugd. Orig, 
Jurid. p. 8. | 
4M viſited 


—_— ad end _ 
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King 
pope: ther, {oe 


Perſon , wha 
A. Very an. 
in order to 
N execution, ad. 
to: ſecure his authority, at 

Thi affair abliged Grader? t 


to ſuſſer it, ſaying, it was 2 
— b of ſuch a woman ſhould ew up | 
e 
tion of a ſaint, was canonized by Honorius III. in 122. 
[Epnxund ut Rien, who from a canon of Saliſbury 
was promoted to. the archiepi ſee of C „ 
-after-the pope had annulled three elections to make roam 
very commendable for his moderation and 


havr 


| epiſcopal functions, his flock being no 
more ſcrupulous in the matter than himſelſl. He even 

reſuſed at that time to admit ſame new Proviſions ferc 
chat to entruſt the cure of ſauls ti ſuch paſtors, was to 
t in che name of the Devil rather than by the authority 
> { of: God. The court of Rome was unwilling then to 
1 make nny diſturbance, for fear of bringing upon her the 
1 whole body of the :clergy of England, from whom ſhe 
1 reaped a plentiſul harveſt. This was the reaſon, that the 
is pope thought ĩt his wiſeſt courſe to ſhut his eyes at the 

1 if of this prelage, ho was of à known reſo+ 
$J lution, and in greatecpute-with the people. He choſe 
. } rather to endeavour ta win Him by fair means ; and ac- 
| | X cordingly, to give him ateſtimony of his eſteem, he ſent 
Chriſt commiſſioned St. Peter to ſeed his ſheep,” he him 4 commiſſion to reform certain abuſes. which had 


— . . ee a. SE Rc _ 


[ | i Groſſeteſte ſhortly after touched the pope in a very ſen- 
3 ſible manner, by computing the ſums uhich the bene- 
3 him ficed Italians drew every year our of E a ve have 
18 -municated him. before obſerved. Imocent IV. fat then in the papal 
We: bed, i chair. He had been ſo uſed to treat the Engliſh wah 
Wo | made tineſs, that he could not hear of the biſhop's pro- 
us ; ings without being extremely provokedy but as he 
bl durſt not attack him upon this account, becauſe what he 
We Prelate wrought a miracle in his laſt ſickneſs. '' © I had done, had met wich univerſal approbation, he ſent 
. RNonkkr RInwaR nv, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was him a ing bull, for having refuſed to admit of his 
Wi A very learned prelate, for the age he lived/in. In the I Proviſions. Groſſeteſte returned to him, who had been 
1 ear 1276, being the firſt of Edward I. he obtained a ordered to ſend him the bull with certain inſtructions 9, 
1 .grant of a market to be kept every Wedneſday in his a very bold anſwer, of which the reader perhaps will not 
i muanor of Croydon, and a fur to be holden for nine days, i} be diſpleaſed to fee the ſollowing extract: deſue 
* beginning on the vigil of St. Botolph the abbot, vi. on {| your prudence to take notice, that I am always ready to 
Wi [the 16th of May . When archbiſhop Kilwardby was ;| obey the apoſtolical inſtructiens, amd declare myfcl au 
WW made a cardmaland biſhop of Portua, he robbed the ſee enemy to whatever is int to them: for to boch 
i .of Canterbury, and carried away with him to Rome all {| theſe things I am bound by the command of God. To 
ol the jewels, plate, money, and regiſter ing apply this: the ical inſtructions | muſt, of necſ- 
* ta his archbi ic. This p ſity, be agreeable to the doctrine of the a 3, and of 

| -Peckham's regiſter, our Szviour Jeſus Chriſt, who is principally repreſented - 
Rome to recover them, but in vain f. by the pope. Seeing Jeſus Chtiſt has declared, * he that 


-GrxosszTEsTE, biſhop of Lincoln, who was born at || is not with me is againſt me,” the ſanctity of the apoſtolic 
in | 1 fee is ſuch, that ic can never a in.oppoſition to our 
| _ From whence it plainly follows, that - _ 
in zon * is directly oppoſite to an apoſtolical cha- 
| rather Firſt, becauſe of the clauſe Non obſtante, ſo fre- 
4 quendy made uſe of at preſent, which has nothing of 
= | natural equity in it. On the contrary, it is certain 8 
introduces a deluge of miſchief, as it gives occaſion to 3 
faich. It _ 


Cant et fuc- } comirience, and afterwards' excommunicated for refu ſling to 
die mers' | ſubmit to the ſentence- The ſheriff was Ralph's friend. 

i durgturum, wi. in wget et in craff 
) 3 et fer ſex dies ſequentes. Dat apud 
10 — PR7: PL IIWA | 
„ and Antiquities of the Archiepiſcopal ¶ uſually were, ſays our auto. 
N Rf ator Any I Mm. 20 Ati” 7 2 d meat the 2 arders. 
2 One Ralph, a clergyman, whom he had deprived forin- 34 ** ak the” poje's dE 
inn * | | | 
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de, 


kat chat the purity of religion, and the peace of ſo- 
by Pen e by ſuch a ſtrength of apoſ- 


authority. In the ſecond place, next to the fins 
Locifer and Antichriſt, there cannot be a greater de- 


city» 
tohcal 


the ** 
lire) fouls by deprivin 
And yet it is e 1 
who undertake the ſacerdotal function, and receive the 
profits without diſcharging the duty. For in the Scnp- 
care account, the paſtor who neglects his flock; is a 
' downright murderer of the ſheep. '* Can one help, there- 
fore conſidering as. a moſt flagrant crime, a conduct 
which tends  Rrongly to the deſtruction of truth and 
virtue, and the happineſs of mankind ? If in moral pro- 
auctions the cauſe of good is better than the effect, it 18 
contrary in the propagation of vice, the 
original whereof are worſe then the diſorder 
that flows from them. It is manifeſt, therefore; that 
thoſe who bring ſuch unqualified perſons into the church, 
| and by that means debauch the Hierarchy, are moſt to 
blame, and that their crimes riſe in p to the 
height of their ſtation. From hence I conclude, that 
the apoſtolical ſee which received ſo full authority from 
our Saviour, for edification and not for deſtruction, ought 
not to countenance, much leſs to command, fo horrid 


and pernicious a | i 


1 To attempt any thing 
of this kind would be a notorious abuſe, it not a for- 
viture of her authority. 


It would be in effect to ſtray 
xr 2 vaſt diſtance from the throne of 


glory, and to re- 
in a very ill manner the perſon of our Saviour. 
Such perſons may be ſaid rather to be 


in the chair 

of , and to ſit upon the bench with the Devil 
antichriſt. Neither can any Chriſtian who deſires 

to continue in the communion of the church, and pay a 
due regard to the apoſtolic ſee, obey any commands of 
this kind, though impoſed by an wy from Heaven. 
On the contrary; he ought to rebel, if I may call it fo, 
inſt the order, and oppoſe it to the utmoſt of his 
power. For this reaſon, ſince the inſtructions above- 
mentioned are fo plain a contradiction to the Catholic 
fluch, and the \ ſanity of the apoſtolic ſee, my duty 
obliges me to refuſe them, and not to comply out of 
deference to the perſon by whom they are ſent. Neither 
can your prudence juſtly put any hardſnhip upon me, be- 
cauſe, properly ſpeaking; my refuſal ought not to be 
booked upon as a contumacy, but rather as a filial re- 
ſpect: for, to ſum up all in a word, the apoſtolic ſee 
has its commiſſion only for edification. But theſe Pro- 
viſons, as they call them, have a manifeſt tendency to 
deſtruction. Therefore the holy ſee can by no means 
bw fuch a liberty : for, to conclude, theſe practices are 
revealed by fleſh and blood, which cannot inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven, and not by the Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt.” This letter highly enraged Innocent, 
who exclaimed. What! has this old dotard the con- 
* fidence to cenſure my conduct? By St. Peter and 
St. Paul I will make him ſuch an example, that the 
* world ſhall ſtand amazed at his puniſhment *.” His 
paſſion, however, was ſomewhat moderated by the car- 
dals, who repreſented to him the ill conſeq 


uences 
which might proceed from too much rigour againſt the 
biſhop : that the noiſe which would be made on this oc- 
alion would be prejudicial to the holy ſee, ſince it would 
nfallibly cauſe the iſh to examine into the matter. 


That it was to be feared that in the temper they were in, 


regard to the holy ſec and to the biſhop of Lincoln, 
ey think it very ſtrange, that a prelate 

a reputation ſhould be treated with ſuch ſeverit: 
That on the contrafy, there was a neceſſity of carefully 


"RY 
. 


wading the giving occaſion to enter into the examina- 
don of 22 his non- compliance, 


to juſtify 
ud that therefore, upon all theſe 
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"© For, continues the is not his fovereign the king 
222 our vaſſal? Nay, is he not our ſlave ? It is but 
reſoce ſignifying our pleaſure to the Engliſh court, and 
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adviſeable to take no notice at all of this itiſolent letter. 
Though theſe remonſtrances moderated the effe&s of 
the 'pope's fury, they were not, however, ſufficierit ts 
appeaſe him entirely: the Annals of Lanercoſt inform 
us, that the biſhop was excomminicated a little before 
his death, and that without concerning himſelf about the 


. | cenſure, he appealed to the court of Heaven. This is 


further confirmed by the report of ſeveral hiſtorians, who 
iays that Innocent moved in the conclave, that the body 
Groſſeteſte might be taken up and buried in the high- 
way, but that the cardinals would not conſent to it. Be 
this/as it will, if he was excornmunicated, he minded it 
not, hut kept on diſcharging his office; neither had the 
clergy of his dioceſe any miore ſcruples about it than their 
biſnop, but continued to obey him till the day of his 
death. The biſhvps his brethren, and the moflks them: 
ſelves, though great ſticklers for the pope, did not think 
that this excommunication would have any effect. Some 
of them, who were preſent at his death, affirmed, that 
they were entertained with ſach divine muſic in the air 
over the houſe where he died, as they never heard be- 
fore. We find likewiſe, that in the pontificate of Cle- 
ment V. the dean and chapter of St. Paul petitioned 
very earneſtly for the canonization of Groſſeteſte, ori 
account of ſeveral miracles wrought by him alter his 
death. But as he was not of that ſort of faints, whont 
the court of Rome filled the calendar with, their petition 
was rejected. An inſtance of a biſhop dying under the 
ſentence of excommunication, and yet paſſing for a faint 
in the country where he lived, is a difficulty which muſt 
be left to be cleared up by thoſe whom it may concern. 
We ſhall content ourſelves with relating on this ſubje&' 
one circumſtance more, which if not true, is at leaſt a 
proof of the great opinion the people entertained of this 
prelate's fanftity. An hiſtorian reports, that Grofle- 
teſte, a little after his death, appeared in his robes to 
Innocent IV. and ſtriking him a blow on the fide with 
his croſier, gave him a ſevere reprimand. He adds, 
that the pope was ſo frightened at this apparition, that 
he continued two days without eating. We cannot voucli 
for the truth of this relation; therefore we ſhall only 
draw this inference from it, that although the biſhop 
died excommunicated by the pope, and in ſentiments 
very oppoſite to thoſe of the court of Rome, the hiſto- 
rian for all that teſtifies by this circumſtance, that he 
was fully perſuaded of his being glorified in Heaven: 
Biſhop Groſſeteſte wrote ſeveral tracts: amongſt othet 
performances, he tranſlated from the Greek into Latin; 
the Teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, a copy of which 
one John de Baſingſtoke, who had met with it at 
Athens, put into his hands.” As to the time when the 
original was written it is uncertain ; Dr. Cave aſſigns it 
to the latter end of the ſecond century. Dodwell places 
it in the firſt, and ſome others believe it was compoſted 
by ſome Jew before our Saviour's birth. : 
Jonx WickLiey, was educated at Merton College; 
in Oxford, where he took his degree of doctor of divi- 
nity. Among all the enemies, ſays Moſheim, of the 
Mendicant orders, none has been tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity with more exalted encomiums on the one hand, or 
blacker calumnies on the other, than John Wickliff, an 
Engliſh doctor, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, and af- 
terwards rector of Lutterworth ; who, according to the 
teſtimony of the writers of theſe times, was a man of an 
enterpriſing genius, and extraordinary learning. In the 
year 1360, animated by the examples of Richard, 4rch- 
biſhop of Armagh, he firſt of all defended the ſtatutes 
and privileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt all the 
orders of the Mendicants, and liad courage to throw out 
ſome ſlight reproots againſt the popes, their 8 
patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed to him as a 
crime. After this, in the year 1367, he was deprived 
of the wardenſhip of Canterbury-Hall, in the univerſity 
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4 this antiquated prelate will be immediately impriſoned, and 


put to what further diſgrace we ſhall think fit. ML Pacis, 
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of Oxford, by Simon Langham, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who ſubſtituted a monk in his place; upon which 
he appealed to 
tence. of the archbiſhop againſt him, on account of the 
freedom with which he had-invei againſt the mo- 
threw off all reſtraint, and not only attacked all the 
| | irregularities, but even the 
poetics! payee. icſelf ; and other eccleſiaſtical abuſes, 
h in his ſermons and writings. | 
ceeded to yet greater lengths, and, deteſting the wretched 
ſuperſtition of the times, refuted, with great acuteneſs 
ane? ous the abſard, notions that were generally re- 
ceived in religious matters, and not only exhorted the 
hity to ſtudy the Scriptures, but alſo tranſlated into Eng- 
iſh theſe divine bogks, in order to render the peruſabot 
chem more univerſal. Though neither the doctrine of 
Wickhff was, void of error, nor his life without reproach! 
yet it mult be confeſſed, that the he 
to introduce, both in the faith and diſcipline of the 
church, were, in man reſpects wile, uſeful, and ſalu- 
tary *. The monks, whom Wickliff had principally 
| commenced a yiolent proſecution againſt 
him at the court of Gregory XI. who in the year 1377, 


ordered Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 


take cognizance of the affair in a council held at London. 
inent as this r evidently was, Wickliff eſcaped 


it by che intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter, and ſome 


er peers, who had an high for him. And 
ſoon after the death of Gregory XI. the fatal ſchiſm, of 
che Romiſh church commenced, during which there was 
one pope at Rome, and another at Avignon; ſo that of 
ſe this controverſy lay dormant a long time. But 


= 


no ſooner was this embroiled ſtate of affairs tolerably 


ſettled, than the pr againſt him was revived by 
ultam de Courtenay, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
year 1385, and. was carried on with great vehe- 
mence, in two councils held at London and Oxford. 
The event was, that of the twenty-three opinions, for 
which Wickliff had been proſecuted by the monks, ten 


were condemned as hereſies, and thirteen as errors. He 


himſelf, however, returned ſafe. to Lutterworth, where 
he died peaceably, in the year +387 f. This latter at- 
tack: was much more dangerous than the former; but 
by what.means he got ſafely through it, whether by the 
intereſt of the court, or by denying or abjuring his opi- 
nions, is to this day a ſecret . He left many followers 
in England, and other countries, who were _ 
Wickliffites and Lollards, which laſt was a term of po- 
reproach, tranſlated from the- Flemiſh tongue into 
ngliſh. Wherever they could be found, they were 
terribly cuted by the inquiſitors, and other inſtru- 
ments of papal vengeance, and, in the council of Con- 
ſtance, in the year 1416, the memory and opinions of 


Wickhff were condemned: and about thirteen years 


after, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt. 
 Jonannes Duns Seorvs, commonly called Doctor 
Subtilis, lived in the reign of Edward II. and differed 
in many things from the opinions of Thomas Aquinas. 
He was a great ſtickler for the immaculate conception 
of the Bleſſed Virgin. After he had been profeſſor in 
divinity at Oxford and Paris, he died at Cologne, in the 
lame office, in the year 1308. It requires one half a 
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„A work of his was publiſhed at Leipſie and Francfort ir 


the year 1755, entitled, Dialogorum Libri quatuor,” which, - 


though it does not contain all the branches of his doctrine, yet 
ſhews ſafficiently the ſpirit of the man, and his way of think- 
WW Ih: ae ee pro ape 

. + Hume, Hiſt. Eng. fays, © he died of a palfy in the year 
1886, Granger alſo aſſigns the ſame year, but Rapin tells 
us, that he died in 1384.” 2 


1 We beve n full and complete: Hiſtory of the Lite and Suf-. 
ferings of John Wickliff, pu iſhed in 8vo. at London in the | 


ickliff s Engliſh tranflation of the New Teſta- 


year 1731, 
ment 


lation is exziched with a learned preface by the. 7 
3 1 ** Wks 


* 
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pope Urban V. who confirmed the ſen- 


in Which 


ENGLAND. ; 
man's life to-read the works of this found dog or 
the other to underſtand his übles His war 
works are 2 twelve volumes in folio$. His man, 

ripcs are fleeping in the library belonging to : 
College, in Oxford, of which ſociety he was a len 
He was the head of the ſect of ſchoolmen called Scotiſt,, 

Rocxx Bacon, a Franciſcan friar, was ſtyled Dog, 
Mirabilis, for his great learning, but much more for hu 
invention, the characteriſtic of genius. He diſcovered 
powder, tranſmutation o metals, and many other thing, 
the utili of which was only known to himſelf. Dr. 


and aſtronomy were branded 2 


2 ne mw 57 Dl 1 4 A 1292. See 
*C us,” r. + Dr. Freind' 
97 Hiſtory of Phyſic.” M e 06k 244 ”_ 
Georyrxzy C Hau who was born about 13:3 
was a marr of quality, and made a conſfiderabiz figure in 
the counts of Edward III. and Richard II. In 147, 
we find Edward III. allowing him a pitcher of wine , 
day out of his cellar, and a yearly ſalary, which is ſup- 
poſed to be the origin of the butt of wine and falary (til 
allowed to the king's poet laureat: both theſe were con. 
tinued to him by Henry IV. Chaucer poſſeſſed an ad. 
mirable fund of humour, painted the manners of life 
with great ſtrength of colouring, and helped to i 
and purify the Engliſh language. But it was the fate of 
this great poet, though poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, 
and a more ample genius; though loved by his prince, 
who employed him in many honourable poſts; though 
admired by his countrymen, who were enamoured with 
his writings, to fall into misfortunes in private life. He 
died in the year 1400 |, and was buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey; and his poſterity became allied to the moſt il- 
luſtrious families, nay even the blood-royal of England. 
This great poet, whom antiquity and his own merit 
have contributed to render venerable, is ſaid to have 
been maſter of all the learning of his age. We ſee, and 
admire, in his works, the. outlines of nature; but the 
beauty of colouring, and the delicate touches, are now 
loſt, as a great part of his language is grown obſolete. 
It is probable that his contemporaries found little or no 
diſſonance in his verſes ; but they are very ill accommo- 
dated to the ears of the preſent age“. 
SIMEON or DURHAM, a monk and precentor of the 
church of Ducham in the year 1164, was one of the 
moſt learned men of the age in which he lived. He 
wrote, belides õther things, two books De Geſtis 
* Regum,” which are not his maſter-pieces, being only 
a few indigeſted collections chiefly from Florence of 
Worceſter, whom he has frequently copied verbatim. 
He begins his account where Bede left off, and conti- 
uues it as far as the agth of Henry I. 1129. He is one 
of the Decem Scriptores,” publiſhed at London in the 
year 1652. 3 ä 

Roczs DE Hovepen, ſome time chaplain to Hen- 
ry II. He is charged with borrowing from Simeon of 
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» 
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nent reformer. The pieces, relative to the controverſies which 

were ſet on foot by the doctrines of Wickliff, are to be found 

in the learned work of Wilkins, entitled, © Concilia Magne 

« Britannia e Hibern.” tom. 111. p. 116, 156. See ao 
_— « : Hiftor. Acad. Parif.” tom. Iv. p. 450. 
Wood. Antigg. Oxonienſ.” tom. 1. p. 183, & paſſin 
$ Voluminous works frequently ariſe from the 1gnoranc* 
and eonfuſed ideas of the authors. If angels were writers, as 
* Mr.-Norris,: we ſhould have: few folio's. | 


I John Loveday, Efy. faceti obſerved, 
— 3 ö 
Lean he was, his legs were ſmall: 
Hoſ'd within 2 ſtock of red; 
A button'd bonnet on his head.” | 
#5- See-Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, vol. I. ><A 


ic. relating to eccleſiaſtical matters. He flouriſhed in 
His hiſtory was publiſhed by Sir H. Savil. 
Francof. 1601. . 

Raie# 8 Dierro, dean of London. He wrote 
about the year 1210. His © Abbreviationes Chroni- 
rum contains an abſtract of our hiſtory down to the 
Conqueſt ; and his Imagines Hiſtoriarum” gives the 
portraitures of ſome of our kings more at length, ending 

vith the firſt years of king. John's reign. Mr. Selden 

praiſes this author and his works, though biſhop Nichol- 
ſon ſays he uſually copied literally from other writers. 
He is among the Decem Scriptoress.. 

WALTER, a monk of Coventry; was a clear and 
faithful writer. He lived in Coventry in 1217. He 
has ſome few things of note not to be met with in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, or Hoveden, in his three books of 
« Chronicles, which are chiefly collections from the 


id authors: 32 
 MarTHeW Paris, a Benedictine monk of St. Al- 
ban's, one of the moſt renowned hiſtorians of this king- 

He was no inconſiderable poet and orator 
the time in which he flouriſhed ; and is ſaid to have un- 
derſtood painting, architecture, and the mathematics. 
His « Hiſtoria Major“ contains the annals at large of 
eight of our kings, from William the Conqueror to 
Henry III. It was firſt publiſhed at London, 1571, 
and reprinted with additions and various readings, &c. 
by Dr. Watts, London, 1640. From the year 1259, 
wherein M. Paris died, to Henry III's death, it was 
continued by William Riſhanger, a monk of the ſame 
- fraternity. The whole work manifeſts a great deal of 
candour 8228 in the author, who tells hy ſo 
particularly of the brave repulſes given by many of our 
princes to the uſurpations of the Roman ſee, that it is a 
wonder how ſuch an heretical hiſtory came to ſurvive 


— —— 


APPENDIX TO BOOK W. 
I thus long. 


| 323 
A fair of this hiſtory, ſuppoſed ts be 
written by the 8 hand, is in the king's library 
at St. James's. He wrote an abſtract of his hiſtory, 
which Lambard ſtiles his « Hiſtoria Minor,” having in 
it ſeveral particulars of note omitted in his . Hiſtoria - 
Major.“ It is that Paris had but a ſmall 
hand in the whole hiſtory, having begun only at the year 
1135, the reſt being done to his hand by one Roger de 
Windleſhore, or Windſor, (or Wendover Prior de 
Bealvair, as it is in the MS. copy in Cotton's library,) 
one of his in the monaſtery. Mat- 
thew Paris gives us, ſays Granger, the moſt particular 
hiſtory of the wandering Jew, that is to be found in any 
author. He received this account from an Armenian 
archbiſhop, and one of his domeſtics, who.were here in 
the reign of Henry III. and who affirmed, that they had 
their relation from the wanderer himſelf. This man is 
mentioned by a multitude of writers. V. Wolfii © Bib- 
hotheca Hebræa, tom. 11. p. 1093 ; where theſe au- 
thors are enumerated. It is to be concluded hence, 
that there was ſuch an impoſtor, and that he well ated 


His hiſtory begins at the Con- 


Thomas Wires. 
queſt, and ends at the death of Edward I. 1304. He 
was canon regular of Oſney, near Oxford, and writes as 
clearly and fully, (eſpecially in ſome paſſages relating to 
the barons wars,) as ſo compendious a ckronicle as his 
1s would allow him to do. Dr. Gale has publiſhed this 
hiſtory in his . Hiſt. Ang.” Vol. 11. 

MaTTHEw, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, 
ended his hiftory at the year 1307, though it was after- 
wards continued by other hands. He was a choice col- 
lector of the flowers of former hiſtorians, from whence 
he is uſually ftiled Florilegus. He entirely tranſcribes 
Matthew Paris. His moſt eminent continuator was 
Adam Merimuth, canon- of St. Paul's, and an 
eminent civilian, who in his latter days gave himſelf 
wholly to the reading and writing Engliſh hiſtory. He 
begins his work at 1302, and reaches to 1380, 
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7 
HENRY IV. SRNAMED BOLINGBROKE®, 


ICHARD II. being formally depoſed, was ſuc- 
ceeded in his life-time by Henry, duke of Lan- 
Gſter, now (1399) about thirry-three years of age. 
He was a perſon every way qualified for his high office, 
only he wanted an unqueſtionable title: for beſides ki 
Richard himſelf, who eeded from Edward, the eld- 
ſt ſon of Edward III. the earl of Marche was then liv- 
Ing, who deſcended from Lionel his third ſon, while his 


o own deſcent was from his fourth ſon John. However, 
e being ſo well ſupported on all ſides, he immediately 
alſo 2 parliament in his own name, who met in the 


\nt- fix days, and conſiſted of the ſame members 

that king Richard had ſummoned not long before. In 
— this parli which met on the 6th of October, 
* WY fcncy being ſeated on the throne, the archbiſhop of 


maned, after which he 
was of no force, and that the ighty, 
„ had ſent Henry, duke of 


No. 14 
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V. | 
THE LINE OF LANCASTER: 


— 


Containing the Reigns of Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI. 


government of the nation. He then ſtrongly inſiſted on 
the duke's readineſs and willingneſs to be adviſed and 
counſelled by the wiſeſt men of the kingdom ; and alſo 
apon the excellencies of the 7 empire, © That no 
« kingdom in the world could ſupport itfelf without the 
ce aſſiſtance of others, ſo honourably, gloriouſly, and 
completely as this: and then ſhewed, That in the 
government of every kingdom, three things were eſ- 
cc pecially requiſite, juſtice, obſervation of laws, and 
8 — for all to hve according to their ranks and 
degrees; and that it was the king's will, by the help 
64 of God, to make good theſe three particulars.” He 
further declared, © That it was alſo his majeſty's ſpecial 
ce will, that the holy church ſhould enjoy all her liber- 
cc ties and franchiſes ; that all the good ſtatutes enacted 
tc in the time of his noble progenitors, ſhould be invio- 
c lably obſerved, and that all the nobility, commons, 
cc and all others, ſhould enjoy all their liberties and fran- 
* chiſes, according to the grants made by his foreſaid 
« progenitors. And that no man ought to cenſure any 
4 thing done by this parliament ; for the king was re- 
« ſolved, in his faith and conſcience, to do equal juſtice 
64 to all parties, according to the will, aſſiſtance, and 
t“ grace of God afforded to him.” | 
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whereas the articles of thoſe times exhibited 


Newbury 


crown by parliament was entailed 


of England; and by 


926 


Aſter this, and the diſpateh of ſome formal matters, 
the parliament, by conſent, was ** till the day 
after the king's coronation, which was appointed to be 
ſolemnized on the 13th of October, being the anniver- 


fary of his baniſhment by king Richard. His corona- 
tion Was even ſolemn and magn 


anointed with a peculiar oil which a religious man had 
given to Henry the firſt duke of Lancaſter, with a cer- 
tain prophecy, © That all kings anointed with that oil 
<« ſhould be champions of the church.” This oil com- 
ing into the hands of king Richard, as he was looking 
among his jewels, before his embarkation for Ireland, 


he was deſirous to be anointed with it, but the archbiſhop 


prevented him, by aſſuring him, that it was not lawful 
to be anointed more-than once. Upon his return into 
Wales, the archbiſhop of Canterbury got it into his own 
2 and reſerved it for the coronation of king 

lenry, who was the firſt king of the realm that was 


- anointed with it. Immediately after his coronation, this 
wiſe prince uſed all neceflary precautions to eſtabliſh and 


pe e his power and authority; and particularly 
3 for the indemnities of all ſuch as joined with 

im before king Richard was depoſed, and cauſed all 
the acts made by the parliament of the twenty-firſt of the 
late reign, to be revoked and annulled for ever. By 


which his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, the earl of 
Arundel, and ſeveral others, were freed from the infamy 
of that corruption in blood which follows executed trai- 


tors. At the ſame time the ſtatutes made in the eleventh 


year of Richard II. were revived, and confirmed to be 


kept according to their full intent and purport, as being 
for the good and common profit of the kingdom. And 
trea- 
fonable practices, _ extended ſo far as to give — 
ince too unlimited a power over his and people, 
this king therefore — the caſe of 1 to Lak 
certain -head, utterly aboliſhing all ſuch caſes as were 
eſtabliſhed in the late reign *®. But for a farther ſecu- 
rity, in this parliament, after he had made the earl of 
Northumberland conſtable of England, the earl of Weſt- 
moreland lord marſhal, Sir John Serle chancellor, John 
treaſurer, and Sir Richard Clifford lord privy- 
ſeal, he created on the 1 5th of the ſame month (Octo- 
ber) his eldeſt ſon Henry, then about thirteen years of 
age, prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter, and ſhortly after duke of Gaſcony ; and the 
upon him and the 
heirs of his body, to the excluſion of all others that could 
claim any right of ſovereignty in the nation. 
After ſome exemplary puniſhments of ſeveral of the 
late king's evil counſellors, in the latter end of this par- 


liament, Thomas Arundel, the archbiſhop of Canter-- 


bury, charged all preſent, upon their allegiance, that 
what was then declared, ſhould be kept ſecret from all 
mankind ; and then it was demanded, for the ſecurity of 
king, and all the eſtates of the nation, what ſhould 
done with the depoſed king Richard. To which 
queſtion all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, unanimouſly 
anſwered to this effect, that he ought to be put under 
ſafe and ſecure guard, in a place where there was no 
concourſe of people, and be kept by ſure and ſufficient 
perſons, after the moſt ſecret manner, without any one 


who had been formerly ſervant to him. Thomas Merks, 
biſhop of Carliſle, a perſon of great learning and ſpirit, 


diſſented from the common opinion; and, according to 
Sir John Hayward, in a long and remarkable yrs 
bravely defended the rer and authority of the king's 


conſtitution of the nation, from hiſtory and Scripture, 
evinced, that neither king Richard could be legally de- 
poſed by the ſubjects, nor the duke of Lancaſter legally 


— 


The ſubſtance of the ſtatute upon that occaſion is, 


« Whereas. in a parliament holden by the late king Richard, 
« divers penalties of treaſon were ordained in ſuch wiſe, that 


« no man could be ſafe from the penalties by them laid down y 
it is enacted by the king, lords, and commons, that for the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ificent; and he was 


Sir William Par; and to Germany, the biſh 


everal arguments drawn from the 


« people gratified, and the king ſecured in their affection 


ſucceed him, though he had been deprived in 1 juf 
manner. He further diſplayed the innumerable mic 
chiefs that uſually attended and followed ſuch unjuſtifa}e 

proceedings. Bur his arguments-were then looked upon 

as only the opinion of a ſingle man, and he was ſo (6, 
from being encouraged, that he was ordered to be a; 

reſted by the marſhal, and commited to priſon in the 

abbey of St. Alban's ; though afterwards; without fir 
ther cenſure, he was ſet at liberty. During this ſeſſion 
of parliament, the archbiſhop had convoked a ſynod in 
St. Paul's Church, to whom the king ſent the earls o 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who declared to 
the clergy, that they were not ſent to them to require 
any money from them, but to acquaint them with hig 
majeſty s reſolution to confirm all their privileges ang 
immunities, and to join with them, as they ſhould defire 
him, in the puniſhment of all heretics and oppughers of 
the eſtabliſhed religion; for all which he only craved 
their ſupplications to God for the ſafety of him and hig 


poſterity, and the proſperity of the kingdom, which al 


preſent folemnly and religiouſly promifed. 


Theſe proviſions king Henry made at home for his 
honour and ſecurity ; and being ſenſible that his actions 
might be ſeverely cenſured in foreign parts, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, France, Spain, and Germany, to 
give reaſons for his extraordinary proceedings. To 
Rome he ſent the biſhop of Hereford, Sir John Che- 
ney, Knight, and John Cheney, eſquire; to France, 
the biſnop of Durham, the lord Thomas Percy, and 
William Heron; to Spain, the biſhop of St. Aſaph and 
of Ban- 
gor and others: who were all armed with full inftruc- 
tions for the juſtification of their new advanced ſove- 
reign. In France they found the greateſt difficuky in 
giving ſatisfaction, becauſe the French king's daughter 
by this revolution loſt the benefit of her marriage with 
king Richard ; therefore on account of their diſpleaſure, 
a war was immediately threatened, or at leaſt deſigned ; 
but king Charles relapſing into his old diſeaſe of frenzy, 
and king Richard dying ſhortly after, all thoughts of 
that kind were laid aſide. But the inhabitants of Gaſ- 
cony were not ſo eaſily appeaſed; they ſtood vigo- 
rouſly for their countryman king Richard; and thoſe of 
Bourdeaux openly declared, © That fince the world be- 
« gan, there was never a more cruel, unreaſonable, and 
te impious fact; that the prince was betrayed by 
cc faithleſs men, and all law violated.” Yet ſtill the 
French were deceived in their hopes of converting theſe 

pular heats to their advantage; for partly by the wiſ- 
dom of the chief magiſtrates, and partly by the people 
comparing the ſecurity of the French government with 
the lenity of the Engliſh, they were kept firm. Much 
labour and many fair promiſes were uſed by Lewis, duke 
of Bourbon, to draw the Gaſcoignes to revolt; but his 
deſigns were ſoon defeated by the arrival of Thomas 
Percy, earl of Worceſter, with a competent force, ſent 
thither to withſtand the French practices, and reſtore 
the people's affetions. . 

King Henry was ſcarce eſtabliſned in the new-gained 
ſovereignty, before a private body of enemies were 
forming his deſtruction under the very protection of his 
own wings. The depoſed Richard was ftilt alive, and 
though great numbers in the kingdom approved of his 
downfall, yet many others did not, for ſome, moved by 
nearneſs of blood and friendſhip, ſome by conſcience 
and honour, others tranſported with envy and diſap- 
pn, and not a few with the remembrance of 
ormer benefits, or the hopes of future advantages upon 
a change, much deſired to ſet Richard upon the Engliſh 
throne again. The manner of this conſpiracy is varioully 
related by authors; but it is commonly agreed, that the 
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c future, no treaſon ſhall be adjudged otherwife than it was 


« ordained by the ſtatute in the reign of his noble 3 
« king Edward the Third of glorious memory. By which © 
« net was broken, the perilous eſtate of ſubjeKts relieved. e 


8. 
chief 


. 


concerned were ſuch as — ou 
laſt parliamen t; but had been ſtri of a 
of their hondurs; as John Holland, 
n; Thomas Holland, earl of Kent; 
„earl of Rutland: the two firſt half brothers 
Richard, and the laſt his couſin- german, all 
three in late reign having been dukes of Exeter, 
Surrey, and Albemarle. * _ — John 
earl of Saliſbury omas Spencer, 

= aof Glouceſter ; the biſhop of Carliſle, Str Ber- 
nard Broke, Sir John Shelley, and John M dalen, 
in to king Richard, and much reſembling him in 

on. But one of the principal inſtigators in this de- 
was the abbot of Weſtminſter, an entire friend to 
kng Richard, and one who had taken a particular pre- 
juice againſt king Henry, becauſe when he was carl of 
Derby, he publicly declared, that the king of England 
ittle, and the clergy too much. The above- 

named perſons and ſome others being aſſembled in a 
private and convenient place, the earl of Huntingdon 
declared, that king Henry, by violently invading and 
fraudulently mounting the throne of his ſole ſovereign, 
was both a tyrant and uſurper, and ſuch a one as it was 


to king 


lawful for any man, by any means to deſtroy, without 


reſpect to his good or evil qualifications ; ſince ĩt was 
lawful for no man under his pretences to aſſume ſove- 
reign power. Therefore the example of the beſt com- 
monwealths did not only permit ſuch an action, but alſo 
honoured the actors with and titles, and rewarded 
them with the wealth and riches of the ſuppreſſed tyrant. 
And becauſe policy was as neceſſary as force, it was 
propoſed and approved, that juſts and tournaments 
thould be held at Oxford in Chriſtmas holy-days, be- 
tween the earl of Huntingdon and twenty more-on his 
part, and the earl of Saliſbury and as many more on his, 
to which king Henry ſhould be invited ; and when he 
was intent upon the ſpectacle, he ſhould be ſuddenly 


ſurprized by ſuch a number as at that time might be 


aſſembled without ſuſpicion. Upon this they all took a 

ſolemn oath of ſecrecy ; and an indenture ſextipartite 

was hikewiſe made between the lords, wherein they mu- 

tually bound themſelves to each other, to do their utmoſt 

for the ruin of the preſent, and the delivery of the for- 

mer king. They likewiſe concluded what forces ſhould 

be raiſed, where and by whom they ſhould be ordered 

and placed, as like wiſe to whoſe truſt the execution of 
this exploit ſhould be committed. In purſuance of this 
deſign, the earl of Huntingdon acquainted king Henry 

vith the intended tournament between him and the earl 
of Saliſbury, and of him to honour them with 

his preſence, and that he would be pleaſed to be their 

Judge in caſe any difference ſhould ariſe ; to which he 
gave his conſent, In the mean time, every conſpirator 

provided himſelf with what number of men he could 
procure, under the pretence of magnificence ; and at the 

ume appointed entered the city of Oxford, where the 

king and court was expected the next day. The earl of 

Rutland was only wanting, who having ſent his men be- 

fore, went to viſit his father the old duke of York, who 

lived in a country houſe upon that road; where being 

a dinner, the duke accidentally diſcovered a label of the 
indenture hanging out of his ſon's boſom ; and juſtly 
ſuppoſing it ſomething extraordinary, he forced it from 

him, Viewing the contents, the ſux ſeals, and his ſon's 

name, he was ſo incenſed, that riſing immediately from 
the table, he gave orders for his horſe to be got ready ; 

reproaching - his ſon, for having been falſe to king 
Richard, and now proving a traitor to king Henry; 
that he was very ſagacious in finding out inventions to 
run his father, who in the laſt parliament had been 
bound with him body for body; ure ſince he had 
b little value for his father's head, he could have as lit- 
tle for his: upon which he immediately ſet out for 
Windſor, The earl finding chat his father was not to 
* from his reſolution, that all was diſcovered, 
nc e in the greateſt danger, with the utmoſt expe- 

dition rode to Windſor another way; and being invited 
ore his father, upon pretence of an extraordinary ac- 
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HENRY” iv. 
cident, he p 


relation 
; York being admitted into the caſtle, without farthet ce- 
remony, 


327 
procured the caſtle gites to be locked up: 


then taking the keys with him, he threw himſelf at 


king's feet, and craved his mercy. The king in great 


ſurprize demanded his offence ; which when he fully 


heard, he promiſed him his pardon; provided his whole 


proved exactiy true. Shortly after the duke of 


t the conſpirators contract into the king's 
hands ; who finding that all Rutland's account was true, 
deferred his journey to Oxford, reſolving at Windſor to 
expect the confſpirators' new reſolutions. - He alſo ſent 
expreſs meſſengers to the lord high-conſtable, the earl 
of Northumberland; and to the lord marſhal, the earl 
of Weſtmoreland ; and likewiſe to all his other friends, 
that they might haſten to the court, with what forces they 
could immediately raiſe. Rag wy 
In the mean time the conſpiratots, who were arrived 
-at'Oxford, concluded from the abſence of the earl of 
Rutland, and the non- appearance of the king, that their 
plot was diſcovered. They had now no hopes of mercy, 
as having been before condemned and pardoned ; there- 
fore, in their deſperate ſituation, they endeavoured to 
effect that by open force, which they could not accom- 
pliſh by treachery; and for their own ſafeties they 
cloathed Magdalen with royal robes, who, much reſem- 
bling king Richard, eaſily deceived the multitude. To 
render the matter plauſible, they reported, that being 
aſſiſted by his keepers, he had eſcaped out of priſon; 
by which means, in two or three days in January 1400, 
they gathered together forty thouſand men, the leaſt part 
of whom came out of good-will, the moſt inconſiderable 
out of hope, and the moſt unuſeful out of fear; conſe- 
quently all of them variable and inconſtant. However, 
they reſolved to ſeize upon the king at Windſor ; but he 
hearing of their coming, had withdrawn himſelf ro Lon- 
don, to which city they intended to purſue him, and 
take him unprovided, which probably was their beſt 
courſe; but fear put a period to their deſign, when wiſ- 
dom was more dangerous than raſh attempts. The king 
upon his arrival at London was furniſhed with ſoldiers, 
and he provided himſelf a ſufficient guard ; and hearing 
of the advance of the adverſe party, he marched out to 
meet them with twenty thouſand men, not deficient of 
his own ſmall numbers, nor terrified with the enemies” 
multitudes. They, on the other ſide, apprehending the 
king's valour and their men's inſtability, ſhunned the 
encounter; and retired towards Reading, where king 
Richard's queen lay; cauſing her to believe that her 
huſband was at Pontefract with an hundred thouſand 
fighting men, and that Henry, duke of Lancaſter, with 
his children and friends, had ſhut himſelf up in the 
Tower, not daring to come out; and the better to co- 
lour this rt, they threw down king Henry's arms, 
and took his badges from ſuch of the queen's ſervants as 
wore them, as if Richard had been ſtill on his throne. 
They made no further uſe of their dreſſed- up puppet, 
but changed their reports of Richard's deliverance and 
power, as often as they cha their ſtations; as it is 
uſual for ſuch as are juſt ſinking, to lay hold of any falſt 
rumour. | X 
The conſpirators leaving Reading, marched towards 
Chicheſter, where the earls of Kent and Saliſbury took 
up their lodgings in a ſmall village, and the earls of 
Huntingdon and Glouceſter their's in another, leaving 
their army in the field. The townſmen thereabouts, be- 
ing informed that affairs were quite otherwiſe than they 
had reported, about midnight ſurrounded the houſe 
where the two former were lodged, who withſtood their 
fury for many hours. Huntingdon, who was adviſed of 
this misfortune, could not poſſibly ſuccour them, for all 
his men out of a ſudden fear had fled; for a certain 
-prieſt, to divert the aſſault, had ſer fire to ſome houſes 
in the village, which occaſioned theſe men to fly, as 
fearing that king Henry was come in perſon, and had 
fired the village. The townſmen on the contrary, being 
by this the more enraged, reſolved to extinguiſh the 


flames with nothing but the blood of their oppoſers, and 


So that unſortunate 
Kent 


fought with greater fury than ever. 
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fled from his monaſtery ; — jr ee 

ped common execution: the bi of Carliſle alſo 
ſuddenly of a violent fever ; though ſome ſay he was 
firſt condemned, and had his puniſhment generouſly re- 


a wandering 
to the late duke of Glouceſter's houſe; where, 


the preface to the intended cruelty 
the ceremony of taſting, that was 
at his table; who upon demanding | 
ſwered, That Sir Pierce Exton had 
from king Henry. This cauſed 
taſter, and to curſe the king by 1 
' Lancaſter. Immediately after, 
8 followers ry and ſhut 
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behind him, and with a 
blow, chat he inſtar.tly ; and thus the 
ended all his calamities, rod vary 
| near five months after he had loſt his crown. 
the fatal end of king Richard II. 
the of more blood than ever was experienced 
in this either before or- after this tranſaction 
His body was embalmed, and, except his face, was co- 
vered with lead: it was afterwards 
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Infinite was the number of others ; 


much blood, both of the nobility and others, at one 
3 offence, was never ſhed in any pre- 


fince the Conqueſt. And it is further ob- 


the principal of thoſe who now ſo diſho- 
their own lives, were neue. Gre 


pined away and ſtarved himſelf; others, that for 
fifteen days he was kept from ſuſtenance, and with the 
addinon of cold ftarved to death; and others fay, he 
had feaſts ſet before him, bur denied to touch any thing, 
as if deſigned to imitate the fable of Tantalus, and ag- 
gravate his torments. The account that Holingſhed 
gives from a writer, who ſeems to have had great know- 
ledge of king Richard's actions, appears more probable, 
though it is too uncertain to be abſolutely relied on. He | 
relates, that ſome expreſſions dropped from 
the mouth of Henry; fo that Sir Pierce Exton under- 
took the death of king Richard; who with eight other 
aſlaſſinators haſtened to Pontefract, as if he feared to be 
deprived of the honour of the action. Upon his arrival, 
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King Richard's body was removed by order of Henry V. 
from , toa monument for it by 
that It is on the fouth fide of the chapel 
Edward the Conſeſſor, at the head of Edward the Third's tomb. 


Upon it are placed the eſſigies of Richard, and Anne his queen, | 


in gilt copper. The following inſcription is placed on the 
monument: 


r eee 


of }' 


uu e, that in the three exigenc 
prince's life, he appeared above himſelf; — 
"rebellion of War Ty! Tyler, the ſecond in the refignation of 
his crown, and the laſt in the loſs of his life. The firſt 
he performed with a {kilful ardour beyond his age, the 
ſecond with a ſteady calmneſs above the temper. 
of man, and the laſt with a courage equal to that of the 
greateſt hero. 

King Henry, tough more faſe on his throne than be- 
fore, thought it convenient to divert the people from 
the remembrance of the late tragedy ; and this he did 
by an expedition into Scotland, occaſioned by the un- 
reaſonable demands of the king of that country, who 
would have no peace, unleſs king Henry delivered up 
the lord Dunbar, earl of Marche, contrary to his royal 
promiſe and protection. The valiant Henry chuſing 
rather to make Scotland the ſeat of 8 than to 
expect king Robert's arrival in England, marched with 
a well diſciplined army into the bowels of the country, 
where he burnt towns, villages, and caſtles, ſparing no- 
thing but religious houſes and churches. -- Then advan- 
cing to the city of Edinburgh,. he burnt a great part of 
that and the town of Leith, and the ſtrong cal- 

tle of Edinburgh, which was defended by prince David 
the governor, with the earl of and many other 
brave men. During the ſiege, the duke of Albany, 
governor of the realm, ſent a herald to king Henry, 
aſſuring him upon his honour, that if he would defer his 
coming, within fix days he would give him battle, and 
raiſe the ſiege, or elſe would loſe his life. The king of 
England was ſo pleaſed with the meſſage, that he ge- 
nerouſly rewarded the herald with a chain of gold and. 
other gifts, promiſing him upon the word of a king, not 
to depart during the appointed time of the governor. 
But after many ſix days, without any appearance of the 
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A tablet formerly hung near de om, whereon it was this 
Us. cmd 
| Perfect and prudent, 
Richard by ri ight - - AP" 
Vanguitat be rams, 
Lies here now man fone: 
True of his word, 
, a well refound ; 
nr 
2 like to Homer, as one 
In worldly prudence, | 
Ds in one 
voured, 
And caſting the proud to 
And all that would _ 
His royal ſtate confound. 
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du rains, as well 4 took her by the hand, and delivered lier to the El; 
ing He and then the commiſſioners of France gave certain let- 
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ters of releaſe and acquittance: ſhe was afterwards mar- 

kan nied to Charles, duke of Orleans. In the mean time 
Amid Henry was much in danger of his liſe, even in the bed- 
— 2 ces with great chamber; for a deſperate engine was diſcovered in his 
ett obliging and I bed, with three long and ſharp iron ſpikes, all with their 


points upwards ; but the king very ha perceived it 
| he fled into ||. before he laid himſelf down, and fo — the miſchief 


when 
of the rebellion in | and danger, though he could never diſcover the actor. 


11 


ſor 
bnd. o During theſe tranſactions Owen Glendour, ſwelled 
White the affairs of nd ſeemed in. a calrii and I with his ſucceſs againſt the lord Ruthyn, became more 
accable condition, Providence thruſt a thorn in king | and more inſolent, and in the beginning of 1402, en- 
Henry's fide at a time and place he little expected; for | tered with his forces into Herefordſhire. In this county 


2 


dh, who had paid obedience to ſo many kings of | Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, lived in a private 
England, contrary to all men's expectation, broke out condition; ſo that by keeping at a diſtance from the 
into open acts of hoſtility, under the conduct of a cer- court, without ſplendour, he might avoid thoſe 

tain gentleman of that nation, named Owen Glendour *, | which in the preſent conjuncture threatened him, as next 
bed of Glendour in Merionethſhire. This man was | lawful heir to king Richard. Glendour, practiſing his 
deſcended from the youngeſt ſon of Baron Bromfield, I accuſtomed cruelties, awakened the county, which, un- 
and his inclinations were not common; while he was | der the conduct of the earl of Marche, endeavoured to 
young he repaired to London, with intention to ſtudy | ſtop his progreſs and chaſtiſe his inſults. So that in a 
the law; but ſoon weary of that profeſſion, he betook | ſhort time a ſharp battle was fought ; in which Glendour 
himſelf to the ſervice of king Richard, and was one of | had two advantages, the number of his men, and his 
his houſhold ſervants. Being as ſoon tired with that | own conduct; by which means he became victor, obe- 
fort of life as the former, he retired to ſome poſſeſſions | dience and good order having won him the laurel. On 
of his own in Wales; which bordering upon the lands | the other ſide, the Herefordſhire men, fewer in number, 
of Reynald Gray, lord Ruthyn, after a violent diſpute, | led only by neceſſity, diſtracted and uncertain, kept the 
burning of villages and houſes, and killing of ſervants, | field till night, rather by an obſtinate reſolution, than any 
he met with that lord, and in a rencontre took him pri- reaſon or order. At length they yielded, but fled not, 
foner. Glendour daily increaſing in power, the Welſh, | there being none to purſue them; for Glendour, ſatis- 
who were diſpleaſed at king Richard's deprivation, and | fied with the advantage, finding himſelf in an enemy's 
enraged at his death, ſoon took up arms, and choſe him | country, the night dark, and many of his men ſlain, for- 


ſer their commander, who immediately committed de- bore all purſuit of his foes, two thouſand Herefordſhire 
raftations in ſeveral parts. Upon intelligence of this, | men were left dead in the field, and the earl himſelf was 
king Henry marched with an army into Wales, waſting, | taken priſoner, and without reſpect to his perſon, kept 
deſtroying, and taking ſuch revenge as time and oppor- | in the bottom of a tower; nor did king Henry, 
waity would permit. In the mean time Glendour, | much importuned, ſtrive to procure himſelf the liberty 
whom pride and ĩndiſcretion had armed for the further | he had loſt, for he concluded his impriſonment to be 
ruin of his country, retired into the inacceſſible faſtneſſes | one of the moſt fortunate events that could happen to 
of Snowdon, where, for this campaign, he ſecured him- | him. 
{lf from the ſtorm ; and ſhortly after the king returned But ſtill king Henry could enjoy no true peace nor 
with ſuch ſpoils as the country afforded. The laſt action | ſatisfaction; for about this time ſeveral conſpiracies were 
of this year was peaceable and pompous ; for Manuel, | diſcovered in embrio, all which were ſupported by ca- 
of Conſtantinople, came in perſon into Eng- | lumnies and forgery ; for by the firſt, Henry's actions 
gw aſſiſtance againſt the growing power of the | were traduced in libels, and by the ſecond Richard was 
Turks; and upon St. Thomas's day he was met at | reported to be ſtill alive, to raiſe a new head of ſepara- 
Blackheath by king Henry, magnificently. feaſted at | tion. Henry, thus wounded in his honour, and endan- 
London, received rich preſents, and was treated accord- | gered in his perſon, reſolved to =_ none upon whom 
mg to the height of his quality. the crime or concealment was The firſt chat 


In a held the next year, (in January, 1401, ) | felt the hand of juſtice was a prieſt of Ware, with whom 
by reaſon of the i numbers of the Lollards, the | was found a liſt of names which he collected, ſuppoſing 
© punt enacted for them was burning 1 And in the | them ſuch as out of gratitude and conſcience would ha- 


fame year, the articles of peace being firſt agreed be- zard all for king Richard; which curioſity created great 
tween the two nations, the Engliſh and French, not- trouble to many, till it appeared that he wronged them, 
n the latter denied a match with the young | and that they were perſons utterly ignorant of the prieſt 
prince of Wales, the lady Iſabel, who had been crowned | or the conſpiracy ; upon which he was drawn and 
you of England, as ſpouſe of the late king, was now | hanged. Walter Baldock, prior of Laund, was treated 
back into France after a royal and ſolemn manner; | in a ſimilar manner, who confeſſed he had concealed the 
but being only twelve years of age, and the mar- treaſon of others, though he had not acted himſelf. A 
mage not conſummated, no dowry was allowed her in [| friar minor alſo being taken, with ſome others of his 
Enghknd. When ſhe was reſtored to her friends, the | order, was aſked, what he would do if king Richard 
lord Henry Percy, before the ambaſſadors of both na- | was alive and preſent ? he confidently replied, he would 
tons, who met between Calais and Boulogne, openly | fight for him to the laſt minute of his life againſt all op- 
declared, « That the king of England his maſter had | poſers; for which he was drawn and hanged in his friar's 
* ſent her to be delivered to her father, free from all | weeds. Nor did this hard fortune fall only upon the 
© bonds of marriage, or other obligations ; and that he | clergy ; for Sir Roger de Clarendon, natural fon to the 
* would take it upon his ſoul, that ſhe was ſound and | famous Black Prince, together with one of his eſquires 
* untouched, as ſhe was when delivered to king Rich- and ſervants, finiſhed their affections to king Richard by 
* ard, and if any ſaid to the contrary, he was ready to | ſuffering a ſhameful death. Not long after eight friar 
prove itby ſingle combat.” Bur the earl of St. Paul | Minorites were taken, convicted, hanged and beheaded, 
dechring, that he believed it to be true, the lord Percy | for the ſame cauſe ; and this occaſioned the king to be a 
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lendowrdwy. | burnt, by virtue of the king's writ De Heretico Comburendo, 
ſooner was this act, for the burning of obſtinate he- directed to the mayor of London. Sawtre was the firſt who 
paſſed, than William Sawtre, pariſh prieſt of St. Oſith 
Lollard, was condemned by the eccleſiaſtical | 

No. XXVIII. | Oe 


* the Collection of Public Acts his name is invariably | court, and being delivered over to the ſecular power, Was 
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ſuffered death in England, on account of religion, ſays Rapin. 
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habit of a Minorite at Danbury 
to ible aſtoniſhment of the pariſhion- 
all which was ſucceeded by a prodigious tempeſt of 


ers; 
. thunder and lightmag, which had wonderful effects up- 
an the fabric of the church. Such was the credulity of 

age, chat idle ſtories, however improbable, were im- 


the 
plicidy beheved. But notwithſtanding the branches were 


the earl of Northumberland and Wor- 
ceſter, and Henry Hotſpur, ) becauſe they thought, pow 

that they had done unjuſtly in ſetting up king 
Henry, began now to form thoſe bloody deſigns, which 
were afterwards proſecuted. King Henry, however, 
yet knowing their intentions, in September led an 
y into Wales, to take revenge his rebellious 
ſubjects, where he was in danger of periſhing by the 
ſudden ſtorms and rains, which were much more terrible 


Fr arp the roots of all theſe practices ſtill remained ; 


neral, after much bravery, and ſealing his valour with 
five wounds and the loſs of an eye, was taken priſoner, 


with Muzdoc Stuart, cadl of Fife; George, earl of 
Angus; the carls of Murray and Orkney, the lords 
Mantgomery, Erſkine, and Graham, and about four- 

re knights, beſides eſquires and gentlemen. The 
lords Courdon and Swynton, with ſeveral ether noble- 


In the following year, 1403, king Henry married a 
ſecond wife, Jane of Navarre, widow of John de Mount- 
fort, duke of Bretagne, by whom ſhe had both ſons and 
He married her 


bles and calamities than had bean felt before. 


tuch Scotch 


Halidown: for of all the priſaners taken at thoſe places, 


only the earl of Fife had been delivered to the king, 


though he had ſeveral times required the remainder. The 


® Some writers tell us, that this was done out of a fooliſh | 


* 


credulity given to a vain prophecy of Merlin's, by which 
many . that king E was the -mould-warp<curſed by 
God's own mouth, and that imer, 


For the 


dour. Concerning which 
great earl of Northumberland, with his uneaſy brother 


tite was 
all South-England was to remain to Mortimer, North- 
| England beyond Trent to Percy, and Wales beyond 


Percy, and Glendour, 
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Percys, accounting them as their own proper prifane.. 
were highly offended, and by the advice of 1 
W r, whoſe deſign was to embroil the public 
fairs, they repaired to the king at Windfor, with a view 
to diſcover his intentions. They boldly required of him; 
that either by ranſom or other means, he would fer al 
liberty their couſin Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche. 
whom Owen Glendour had kept in a loathſfc priſon, 
only becauſe he had been true and faithful to him, The 
king, after conſideration, made anſwer, that the earl of 
Marcha was not made priſoner for his cauſe or ſervice 
— ſuffered himſelf to be taken, becauſe he 
would not oppoſe the attempt of Glendour and his ac. 
complices, therefore he would neither ranſom nor = 
heye him. This anſwer fo kindled the fiery ſpirit or 
Hotipur, that he cried out, «© The heir of the realm va; 
" ms of his right, = the robber would not allo 
him part of his own for his redemption ;” and i: 
fury the Percys departed the king's preſence, reſolving 
to ſet up the earl of Marche, whole deliverance they not 
only procured, but alſo entered into a confederacy with 
Owen Glendour. Here ſome writers have made 3 
ſtrange obſervation upon the earl of Marche, that on the 
night he was born, all the horſes in his father's ſtable 
were found up to che belly in blood: a dreadful prodigy 
which afterwards ſeemed verified by more dreadful 
events, when the conteſt of Mortimer's title, by 
which the houſe of York claimed the crown, the war. 
horſes might be ſaid rather to ſwim than to ſtand in 
blood. Here alſo Walſingham tells vs of ſtrange appe- 
ritions that were ſeen this year between Bedford and Big- 
gleſwade, where ſeveral monſters of divers colours in the 
ſhapes of armed men, were often ſeen to iſſue out of the 
woods, and to encounter each other after a terrible and 
unheard-of manner. But ſuch fabulous relations, though 
eagerly believed in his time, will find no ſupporters in 
the preſent day. | | | 
The firſt who appeared in arms was Hotſpur, who 

under pretence of the Scotch war, erected his ſtandard 
3 1 wy of Wales. To him re- 
pai earl of Worceſter, leaving the yo ince 
of Wales, and the prince's houthold, — both which 
the king had placed him. - And now the torch of war 
was lighted up, and began to blaze ; for though the chief 
mover, the earl of Northumberland, had not joined them, 
as he deſigned, yet their numbers increaſed exceedingly, 
with which they propoſed to enter Shrewſbury, and to 
make that place the ſeat of war. Here they iſſued out 
letters, declaring their reaſons for thus appearing in the 
field, as, © Firit, That the public money had not been 
© employed in the real-defence of the nation, but un- 
ce duly waſted. Secondly, that by reaſon of malicious 


« informations to the king, they could not with fafety 


« approach him, to declare their innocence, unleſs the 


c prelates and peers of the realm firſt interceded for 


ce them. Thurdly, they took up arms only to ſecure 
ce their own perſons, and ſee the kingdom governed in 
ea more Equitable manner.” Theſe were their out- 
ward pretenſions, but their real deſigns and reſolutions 
were not only to depoſe king Henry,. and adyance the 
title of the earl of Marche, but likewiſe - to ſhare the 
whole kingdom between three ans, the carl of 
Marche, the earl of Northumberland, and Owen Glen- 
partition an indenture r 
ſigned and ſealed by them, by virtue of which 


the river Severn to Glendour. Beſides this, the earl of 
Douglas their priſoner, as a perſon highly ſerviceable, 


by common conſent for his ſhare, was. allowed to be free 


2 ranſom, and to have the town of Berwick aſſigned 
1 | | 
On the other ſide king Henry, attacked with ſuch 


— — — 


were the dragon, the lion, and the wolf, that ſhould divide the 
realm between them. Then to ſtrengthen their powet, "aftle 
again reported, that king Richard was alive, and in the 

oF Cheſter, 


unexpeRted 


unexpected a 

threw all the guilt upon his accuſers, declaring, that he 
was extremely ſurprized, ſince the earl of Northumber- 
land and his fon had the greateſt part of the public mo- 
ney delivered to them for the defence of the borders 


inſt Scotland, why they ſhould make that the ground 


rence of fear from the conſpirators, he ſent to the three 
Percys a ſafe conduct under his royal ſeal, by which 
they might come and return withour moleſtation, but, 
:5 our author words it, unbridled raſhneſs deſpiſing the 
royal clemency, hurried them on to the height of rebel- 
hon. In the mean time the king armed with the ut- 
moſt expedition againſt his enemies, and being attended 
by the earl of Dunbar and the young prince of Wales, 
advanced with a conſiderable force within ſight of 
Shrewſbury, when the furious Hotſpur ſtood ready to 
attack the town; who no ſooner diſcovered the royal 
ſtandard, but he abandoned that enterprize to draw up 
his army in battalta, which conſiſted of fourteen thou- 
and men, eager to try their fortunes againſt a well-tem- 
pered and experienced adverſary. Peace had notwith- 
itanding enfued, by the exceeding tenderneſs of the 
king ; but the malignant earl of Worceſter, by miſre- 
preſenting and falſifying the king's proffers, did precipi-- 
rate his nephew into a ſudden engagement. This battle 
was fought with great obſtinacy and bravery on both 
fides ; and the two champions, Hotſpur and Douglas, 
inſtead of ſpending their ſtrength upon the multitude, 
reſolved to encounter the King in perſon, as in whoſe 
death they knew ten thouſand would fall. Accordingly, 
they ruſhed forward with a fury ſcarce to be equalled ; 
but the prudent earl of Dunbar diſcovering their deſign, 
drew = King * my gg he = choſen, and pro- 
bably ſaved his life; for the royal ſtandard was over- 
thrown, the earl of Stafford, Sir Walter Blunt, and ten 
new-made knights were deſtroyed by the force of theſe 
ſudden efforts. Douglas flew three ſeveral perſons in 
the king's coat armour; ſo that many of his ſoldiers be- 
heving they had loſt their general, quitted the field. But 
. . ne on _ — his _ — = 
ted courage reſtored the battle, and with his de- 
vouring ſword performed wonders, killing no leſs, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, than ſix and thirty with his 
own hand. Om noble prince of Wales, then but fif- 
teen years of age, and firſt entered into the ſchoel of 
war, now gave ſignal inſtances of his courage, and no 
kls happy omens of his future glory; and being fo 
_— in the mY that ſeveral noblemen offered to 
cury him out of the battle and danger, he diſdained to 
retire, and fought bravely to the laſt. After three hours 
dreadful conflict, the fall of the great Hotſpur put an 
end to this 1 ſcene, who riding in defiance of 
death and all difficulties was ſlain by an unknown hand, 
drawing a ruin after him ſuitable to his ſpirit and bravery : 
fr there fell with him moſt of the eſquires and gentle- 
men of Cheſhire, in number two hundred, and about 
ſiye thouſand common ſoldiers. The reſt fled ; but the 
king generouſly declining to make further execution of 
his miſguided ſubjects, ſuffered them to fly without at- 
tmpting to purſue them. This victory was gained with 
the loſs of ſixteen hundred men upon the 21ſt of July, 
in memory of which the king founded a college on the 
ry 2 lege 
pace, and called it Bartle-field *. The valiant Doug- 
las, together with the earl of Worcefter, the baron of 
Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon, were taken pri- 
ſoners ; the firſt, who once unhorſed the king, and no 
ſubject to him, was for his courage ſet at liberty without 
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In a field within the pariſh of Aldbrighton, about a mile 
worth of Shrewſbury, (Leland. Itin. vol. Iv. p. 101.) where- 
m king Henry IV. fought and overcame Henry Percy, and 

rebels on the eve of St. Mary Magdalene, A. D. 1404, 


= endowed a little college of a,maſter and five ſecular chap- 
ns to the honour of St. Mary Magdalene, together with an 


pital for ſeveral ons. The yearly revenues were 
north 26 Hen Vill. e 44. in the whole, (vid. Laner- 
2 | 


cheir pretended grievances. And to remove all pre- 
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dangers, defended his cauſe by letters, and q ranſom; but the other three were all beheaded two days 


| 


| 


| 


00 


re preſented to him in the beginnin 
e nid king anno regni 11. or rather Roger Ive, clerk, erected [| 
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after the battle. The body of Hotſpur, though per- 
mitted to be buried, was afterwards taken up and quar- 
tered, its members being ſent to ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; and this was the fate of one of the braveſt 
warnors of the age, who until this time had ever been 


fortunate, victorious, and triumphant. 


Shortly after the carl of Northumberland, pretending 
to come with forces to the king's aſſiſtance, was diverted 
by the earl of Weſtmoreland, and Sir Robert Waterton; 
who had raifed a conſiderable power. Northumberland 


judging neither of them his friends, ſuddenly turned 


about to his caſtie of Warkworth, ſince nothing could 

ſecure him from the victorious army of a martial king. 

The king, therefore, as prudent as fortunate, having 

ſettled affairs in the marches about Shrewſbury, advanced 

to the city of York, there to provide againſt future exi- 

gencies. Here he commanded the earl of Northum- 

berland to repair thither in perſon, which he accordingly 

obeyed on the 11th of Auguſt, arriving with a ſmall 

train in the nature of an humble petitioner. He could 

not in reaſon hope for the uſual familiar favours of the 

King, nor did he obtain it; for it was judged ſufficient 

to have his life pardoned, though his eſtate and liberty 

was abridged t, the king only allowing him neceſſary 

maintenance. Having ſettled his affairs in the northern 

counties, che king refolved to return towards North 

Wales, to chaſtiſe the preſumptions of ſome of the in- 

habitants ; but wanting money at preſent, the archbiſhop 
and clergy afterwards conſented to ſupply him with a 
tenth towards the relief of thefe his neceſſities. The va- 

hant exploits of William de Wilford, an eſquire, who was 
then cruiſing upon the Narrow Seas, brought ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance; for he took forty lawful prizes, laden with 
iron, oil, ſoap, and Rochelle wines, to the quantity of 
a thouſand tuns, upon the coaſts of Bretagne, and in 
his return ſet forty fail on fire. And to make the Bre- 
tagnes know that he was not only formidable at ſea, he 
landed at Penarch, burnt towns and houſes for ſeveral 
miles into the country; and afterwards laid the town of 
St. Matthew's in aſhes, and waſted all the neighbouring 
The French not to ſeem ſlow in the like ra- 
vages, landed at the Ifle of Wight, but were compelled 
to retire to their ſhips, with great loſs, and with leſs 
ſucceſs than the Bretagnes, under the command of the 
lord of Caftile, who had not long before landed at Ply- 
mouth, and burnt that place. 

The king having humbled the great earl of North- 
umberland, now thought it policy to take him into fa- 
vour, and reſtore him to his eftate, but not without 
ſecret reſpect to his own fecurity. This reftitution was 
made to the earl in a parliament held at London about 
the middle of January, 1404, where the king obtained 
an uſual tax or ſubſidy, of which no record or writing 
was ſuffered to remain, being burnt by the king's order, 
that it might never be uſed as a precedent . The king 
had ſoon occaſion to beftow ſome of his money; for 4 
troop of Weſt-countrymen preſented themſelves to him, 
with three French lords, and twenty knights of note, 
whom they had taken priſoners at Dartmouth, for which 
they received a munificent reward. By theſe the king 
underſtood, that the lord of Caftile, who had formerly 


- burnt Plymouth, expecting to do the like at Dart- 


mouth, landed with his forces, where theſe _ the like 
people fiercely engaged him; and ſoon gained a com- 
plete victory. The lord of Caſtile himſelf, and many 
others were ſlain. The French alſo made a deſcent 
upon the Ifle of Wight; and the duke of Orleans ſent a 


—— — 


—— 
WW 


coſt's MS. and Valor. in Offic. Primit.) and 54/. 15. and 10d. 
clear. See Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica, edit. Naſmith. 


+ The king deprived him of the Iſle of Man, which he had 
of his reign. 
Tings upon evcry 


+ The ſubſidy was twenty ſh knight's fee, 


one ſhilling and eight pence upon every one that had twenty 


pounds a yezr in land, and one ſhilling in the pound for money 


and goods, &c. 


particular 
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icular challenge to king Henry; but neither of them 
45 great effect. All this ſummer Owen Glendour 
and the Welſh burnt and ravaged the Marches, killed 
and took many priſohers ; and partly by force and partly 
by fraud, gained feveral caſtles, demoliſhing ſome, and 
fortifying others. To add to theſe troubles, the Fle- 
mings and Bretagnes took ſeveral Engliſh merchant- 

ſhips, and put the ſailors to dea. 

EKing Henry's reign was all this time hke a craggy 
mountain, from which there is no deſcent but by a 
thouſand crooked ways, full of rocky ſtones and jetting 
cliffs. The firſt difficulties eſcaped; others, are met 
withal with more danger and anxiety z in fuct 
he walked all the time of his reign, one danger { 
ſtep to another, and the event always doubtful ; for his 
ſubjects former deſire being almoſt extinguiſhed; his 
friends failing, and his enemies encreaſing; he had no 
other ſupport in ſo painful a deſcent but his own vigi- 
lance and conduct; helps, which though they might 
cauſe him to keep on his way, yet they were not ſuf- 
ficient to preferve him from great wearineſs. King 
Richard had been ſeveral times ſaid to be alive after his 
death; more particularly this year, by means of the 
letters of Serle, who had been one of the gentlemen of 
his chamber. This man, after his mafter's fall, with- 
drew himſelf into France, where being aſſured that 
Richard was till alive in Scotland, he went into that 
country to know the truth of the affair. After he had 
ſeen. and ſpoken with the impoſter, whom he knew to 
be ſuch, he embraced the opportunity; and out of hatred 
to king Henry, he cauſed a ſeal to be made like that 
of king Richard's, and wrote ſeveral letters to his fricnds 
in England, ſealed. with the ſame; inſomuch that he 
diſtracted the minds of many, who really concluded, 
that Richard was ftill alive. The old counteſs of Ox- 
ford, mother to the duke of Ireland, not only publiſhed 
the certainty of it, but likewiſe cauſed many ſtags made 
of gold and ſilver, the former badges of Richard, to 
be given to her dependants, that they might wear them 
on their cloaths, as ſoon as Richard entered England. 
But her indiſcreet management in this affair, and her 
N ſending her ſecretary to the inhabitants of 

ſſex, was the cauſe of the diſcovery ; for which ſhe 
ended her days in cloſe confinement, with the confiſ- 
cation of her goods, and the ſecretary Serle was hanged 
at London f. Thus did this mighty affair dwindle into 
nothing, as did another not long after, which was pro- 


* _ —_ | —_ —_ 


In this year died the famous William of Wickham, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who left behind him many noble mo- 
numents of his zeal to religion, and love to the church; he 
founded New-College in Oxford, and another at Wincheſter. 
We are told by Truſſel that this prelate was intruſted with 
a ſtrange and important ſecret relating to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, father to this king Henry; particularly 
that his mother Philippa ſhould in confeſſion upon her death- 
bed acknowledge to him, that John was a ſuppoſitious child, 
and that he ought to uſe all methods to prevent him or his 
progeny from aſcending the throne of England: and that upon 
the biſhop's difcovering this ſecret to him, he ever after bore 
him a mortal hatred. 

1 Serle, ſays Echard, finding his plots abortive, and being 
unable to return to France for want of money, came to Ber- 
wick, hoping that Sir William Clifford, a friend of king 
Richard's, would have furniſhed him. But Sir William hav- 
ing incurred the king's higheſt diſpleaſure, by detaining Ber- 
wick 2oainſt his will, found means to purchaſe his pardon by 


delivering up Serle to the king at Pontefract. Shortly after 


Serle was executed at London, who likewiſe confeſſed that he 
was one of the perſons that murdered the duke of Glouceſter 
at Calais. | 
1. According to Raging the king in the writs of fummons 
commanded the ſheriffs not to return any learned men for 
knights of the ſhire or burgeſſes for the cities and towns: and 
according to others, he particularly defired that no one who 
had an 1 in the law ſhould be choſen. 
he conſpirators publiſhed a manifeſto on this occaſion, 
which they cauſed to be placed at the church doors of the city 
of Vork, that every one that choſe might have an opportunity 
_ of ſing it. The ſubſtance of the articles were as follows: 


+ That Henry upon his return to England had proteſted | 


L i 


þ 


| 
| 


| 
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moted in a parliament which met at Coven 
6th of October, called the Lack-learning Parti n he 
either from the ignorance of the members, or they, ft 
tred to learned men: in which, to ſupply the kin,» 
wants, a bill was exhibired againſt the temporatize®? 
the clergy ; but by the courage of the archbiſho of 
Canterbury, who declared, that it was the enrich 
themſelves, not of the king, that they reſpected in hes 
lacrilegious attempts, and by the particular care of th 
king, who vowed to leave the church in no worſe ſtat 
than he found it, the motion ended in nothing but the 
infamous memory of the projectors. | 
In the beginning of 1405 ſeveral noblemen became 
extremely diſſatisfied at king Henry's grandeur : am 
thefe Thomas Mowbray, earl-marſhal, was brucha 
who drew Richard Scrope, archbiſhop of Vork 


„into 3 


conſpiracy; as likewiſe the earl of Northumberland, 


lord Bardolf, the citizens of York, with great number, 
of common people to aſſiſt in their cauſe; which was 
gloſſed with the ſpecious pretence of redreſſing public 
abuſcs; ariſing from the king's miſmanagement d. The 
earl of Weſtmorland hearing of this attempt, in which 
the earl-marſhal and the archbiſhop were leaders of 2 
numerous. multitude, gathered a conſiderable force to 
encounter them; but perceiving his troops were by no 
means ſtrong enough to engage thoſe of the adverſe 
party, he pretended to approve of their quarrels; by 
which ſtratagem he found means to get them both into 
his poſſeſſion, and made a very acceptable preſent cf 
them to the king at York ; where both the archbiſhop 
and earl-marſhal were publicly beheaded, notwithſtand- 
ing the earl of Weſtmoreland had before promiſed them 
their lives. The pope afterwards excommunicated all 
ſach as were concerned in the archbiſhop's death. 
Theſe were dangerous times for the king, who not be- 
ing ſatisfied with the blood of theſe two great men, 
vigorouſly purſued the earl of Northumberland and lord 
Bardolf with an army of thirty ſeven thouſand men; 
but they not being in a condition to reſiſt ſo mighty 
a power, took Berwick for their refuge. The king 
marched immediately againſt them, but they ſpeedily 
fled into Scotland, where they were entertained by lord 
Fleming. The town of Berwick in hopes of ſuccours 
from Scotland, ſtood out ; upon which the king planted 
a battering piece againſt a tower in the wall, which ſoon 
threw down the tower, and the defendants immediately 
yielded upon hard and deſperate terms; for they were 


_— 
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and ſworn, that he was only come to recover his eſtate, and 
that he had no deſign upon the crown, and yet he had cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king. | | 

II. That as an arch-traitor he had imprifoned his ſovereign, 
and forced him to reſign his crown, and then barbarouſly mur- 
dered him. 

III. That after the death of Richard, he unjuſtly detained 
the crown f.om Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, to whom 
it lawfully belonged. 

IV. That he had unjuſtly put to death ſeveral perſons of 
quality, who were guilty of no other crime than endeavouring 
to redreſs the male-adminiſtration of the government, and that 
contrary to law, he had impriſoned the biſhops by bis ſole 


author = : 

V. That he had oppreſſed the people with needleſs taxes, 
and by his threats had hindered them from complaining. 

VI. That he had violated the privileges of the nation, and 
his oath to maintain them, by taking away the freedom of 
electing members of parliament. | ; 

VII. That at a parliament held at Wincheſter, he had given 
his aſſent to a very pernicious ſtatute againſt the Roman 
church, and the authority conferred upon St. Peter and his 
ſucceſſors: that therefore ſimony, perjury, and other diſorders 
had crept in among the clergy as well as nobility, who ſol 
the yacant benefices to perſons unqualified to ſerve the cure- 

VIII. That notwithſtanding the frequent inſtances of ſe· 
veral lords of his council, he had refuſed to pay the earl 6 
| March's ranſom, and ſhifted off his juſt pevition, by falſely 
| charging that prince with having voluntarily yielded himſelf à 
priſoner to the Welſh. 
IX. That upon all theſe a&ounts they had taken 


up arms, 
with f to free the nation from the oppreſſions of 


this ty- 


rant, and place the lawful heir on the throne. 


partly 
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y hanged, and y impriſoned. .. Berwick being 
ay 1 d ng took Alnwick, and all the 
other caſtles belonging to the earl; and expecting the 
like good fortune in Wales, he croſſed over thither, 
' where he was not ſo ſucceſsful, becauſe by the ſudden 
floods of waters, his carriages were deſtroyed, together 
with upwards of fifty wains loaden with treaſure: there- 
fre he returned to Worceſter. Owen Glendour, the 
chief of the Welſh, fearing a revenge for former ac- 
tions, had before confederated with the French, who 
in a hundred and forty ſhips arrived at Milford- Haven 
to his aſſiſtance, but with the loſs of moſt of their horſes 
in the paſſage, for want of water. The lord Berkeley 
and Henry de Pay burat fifteen of their ſhips in the 
harbour, ſoon after they laid ſiege to the town of Caer- 
marthen, which upon permiſſion of marching out with 
bag and baggage, was ſurrendered. 

The king being again in want of money, he again 

follicited the parliament, and after much reluctancy and 
delay, in March, 1406, they furniſhed him with a 
ſubſidy, granting him among other things three ſhil- 
lings and four-pence on every ſtipendiary and chantry 
pricſt, and alſo on every Mendicant friar. Some of 
this money was employed, in ſecret practices with the 
Scots, that the ear! of Northumberland and lord Bar- 
dolf might be delivered into his hands, in exchange for 
ſome priſoners of that nation. Upon notice of which, 
theſe two noblemen fled into Wales; and the Scots 
miſſing their purpoſe; flew lord Flemming for diſco- 
vering their intentions to their diftreſſed gueſts, as by 
the laws of honour and hoſpitality he was obliged ; 
which filled Scotland with new civil, diſcords. To 
avoid the dangers of which, and for the improvement 
of his education, Robert, king of Scotland, ſent his 
fon and heir by ſea into France, who being taken at 
ſea, together with the. biſhop of Orkney, by ſome Nor- 
folk mariners, he was preſented to king Henry, who 
detained him priſoner in the tower of London. But 
afterwards he gave him ſuch a noble education, as to 
all princely qualifications, that the Scots and the young 
prince had reaſon to conclude, that king Henry's care 
turned all to the advantage of them and their king. In 
the mean time, 1407, the French proſecuting their 
affairs in Wales, ſent thither thirty-eight tranſports 
equipped with ſoldiers, of which number the Englith 
took eight, and not long after fifteen fail laden with 
wax and wine, This fortune, though good, was far 
inferior to the great ſervice which Henry Pay, with 
certain ſhips belonging to the cinque-ports, and about 
fifteen others, performed againſt a numerous fleet of an 
hundred and twenty fail, laden with iron, falt, oil, and 
Rochelle wine. About the ſame time a felon was ex- 
ecuted for ſetting up bills in ſeveral parts of London, 
containing news of king Richard's being ſtill alive. 
In the ſame year a dreadful peſtilence deſtroyed mul- 
dtudes of people throughout the kingdom, eſpecially 
in London, where, within a ſhort ſpace of time, no leſs 
than thirty thouſand died. But the moſt memorable 
death was that of the old renowned captain Sir Robert 
Knolles *; a man born of mean parents, but by his 
valour and abilities raiſed to the height of glory. under 
king Edward III. after which he became highly cele- 
brated for many works of charity and magnificence ; 
among which the famous ſtone bridge at Rocheſter in 
Kent was one. | | 

In the mean while, the war with the Welſh was. ma- 
naged by young prince Henry, who took the caſtle of 
Abetiſtwich in 1408; but Owen Glendour ſhortly after 
retook it, and put in a garriſon of his own. Thus 
Glendour proſpered for a ſhort time; but the unfor- 
Wnate earl of Northumberland and lord Bardolf, leav- 
ing Wales, and raiſing new forces in the north to aſ- 


their rights, were encountered by the ſheriff of 


— 


+ He died at his manor of Scene Thorp, in Norfolk, and 
das buried with his lady in the body of the church of the 
hg Friars, which he had newly built. Dugdale, vol. 11. 

412. | 
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Yorkſhire, who after a ſharp conflict ſlew the earl in 
the field, and ſo wounded lord Bardolf, that he ſhortly 
after died. This ſucceſs did not hinder the king from 
purſuing his journey that way ; but arriving at York, 
he there laid heavy fines upon many, and put others to 
death, 'according to the magnitude of their crimes. 
The biſhop of Bangor and abbot of Hales, who were 
taken priſoners, met with different fates according to 
the diverſity of their habits; the abbot being taken in 
Fr was hanged t, the biſhop being taken in his 
own cloaths was pardoned. The heads of the two 
peers were ſevered from their bodies, fixed upon ſpears, 
and placed upon London bridge to deter others from 
falling into a ſimilar error : and this was the miſerable 
end of father, ſon, and brother, and almoſt the period 
of one of the moſt valiant and illuſtrious families in the 
kingdom ; all which was owing to a meer caprice of 
honour, which engaged them in a quarrel with a mighty 
monarch, from whom they thought their extraordinary 
merit ought to have met with no repulſe : a preſump- 
tion that has and will deceive many : for princes will 
not acknowledge any ſuperior, nor that they received 
their being from their ſubjects ; the very idea of which 
is not eaſily pardoned, Here all king Henry's adverſe 
fortune had a period; and in this calm he likewiſe quit- 
ted all domeſtic ſuſpicions and jealouſies, having in the 
reſt of his ſhort reign only ſome ſmall foreign armies, 
not ſo much to weary him, as to keep him in exerciſe. 
| The peace of Chriſtendom having been long violently 
| diſturbed by a famous ſchiſm, raiſed by the ambition 
of two oppoſite popes, of whom one was choſen at 
Rome, the other at Avignon, as beforementioned, by 
contrary factions of the cardinals; a general council was 
ſummoned to be held at Piſa, in Italy, to which place 
king Henry ſent his ambaſſadors in 1409, and the 
clergy elected Robert Alun, chancellor of Oxford, and 
biſhop of Saliſbury, to ſignify, that unleſs both popes 
would decline the pontificate, neither of them for the 
future ſhould be acknowledged as head of the church. 
The king in his letter to pope Gregory charged him 
with perjury, and that this papal emulation had been 
the cauſe of the deaths of more than two hundred and 
thirty thouſand Chriſtians ſlain in wars at different times, 
each pope having publiſhed crufades, engaging the 
various princes of Europe in their ſeparate interefts ; 
ſo that many, very many, thouſands of lives were loſt 
in defending one of theſe prelates againſt the other. 
There aſſembled a great number of cardinels, arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and other mitred prelates, who 
pitched upon Peter de Candia for the new pope, whom 
they elected under the name of Alexander V. He 
had been trained up in Oxford, where he took his de- 
ree in theology. By this means the other two, who 
| Fad long and violently contended for the huiy ſce, were 
| rejected. | | | 
| Theſe conteſts and ſchiſms in the church did not fo 
| 
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much diſturb the clergy of England, as the increaſe 
and ſpreading of the doctrines of Wickliff. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity with which the Lollards had been 
treated, as beforementioned, their numbers dairy in- 
| creaſed, and their doctrines met with greater appro- 
| bation. The doctrines were even deſended by ſeveral 
doors at Oxford, both in their diſputations and writ- 
| ings. The biſhops in particular became greatiy alarmed 
at it, and obtained an order from the king fur the mem- 
bers of the univerſity to meet in convocation, to ex- 
| amine the writings of Wickliff. As the major part of 
| the doors and ſtudents were ſtill attached to the old 
| doctrine, his books were condemned Þf, and tie uni- 
verſity publiſhed a decree forbidding all her members 
| upon pain of degradarion to preach or teach the doc- 
trine therein contained. 
| In the mean time, Owen Glendour, after infinite 


; 


— 


+ See alſo Speed, vol. 11. p. 620. 
t The books condemned were „De Sermone in Monte,” 
« 'Triologorum de Simonia,” „De perfectione Statuum,“ 

| De ordine Chriſtiano, „De gradibus cleri Eccleſiz.” 
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334 . HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| miſchiefs committed; ended his miſerable life, in the 


tenth year of his reign; who being abandoned, and 
driven to all extremities, finiſhed his days with hunger 
and famine ; at whoſe exit all the Welſh broils were at 
an end“. After this king Henry called a parliament, 
in 1410, to find out means for more money, to the 
charge and management of which he ordained Sir Henry 
Scrope, creating him lord treaſurer, and Thomas Beau- 
fort the king's half-brother, lord chancellor. In this 
parliament was revived the former facrilegious attempt 
of alienating the temporals of the clergy, in which it was 


alledged, that what the biſhops, abbots, priors, &c. had 


ſpent lewdly and waſtefully, would be ſufficient to main- 
rain a hundred and fifty earls, at the rate of three thou- 
ſand marks per year; fifteen hundred knights, at an 


hundred marks each; fix thouſand two hundred eſquires, 


at forty marks each; and a hundred hoſpitals more than 
were already founded, at a thouſand marks each: but 


the king upon mature conſideration, deteſting their diſ- 


tempered zeal, denied their petitions, and in perſon com- 
manded them, upon pain of his indignation, not to pre- 
ſume to concern themſelves with affairs of that nature. 
The commons alſo petitioned, that the ſtatute enacted 
againft the Lollards, might be either repealed, or ſoſ- 
tened in ſome of its articles. Inſtead of repealing this 
ſtatue, he replied, that . He wiſhed rather the rigour 
<« of it was heightened, that hereſy might be entirely 
* rooted out of the kingdom.” And the king, willing 
to let his parliament ſce that he intended to favour the 
clergy, ſoon after ſigned the warrant for the burning of 
Thomas Badby, a Lollard f. In this year, the duke of 
Burgundy made uncommon Proviſions to reduce the 
town of Calais to the dominion of the French; which 
Proviſions were ſtored up at St. Omer's : they were all, 
however, conſumed by an accidental fire, which gave 
great eaſc to the inhabitants of that town. 

In the year 1411 the great and dangerous factions 
between the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans in France 
broke out; they were occaſioned by the murder of 
Lewis, brother to the French king, and father to the 
duke of Orleans, as he came late from the queen's lodg- 
ings, who was then in child-bed. The duke of Bur- 
gundy juſtified the fact, alledging that Lewis had uſed 
means with the pope to depoſe the preſent king, upon 
pretence that he was as unfit to govern as the laſt king 
Childeric, againſt whom pope Zachary had pronounced 
ſentence. This prepared the way for that terrible ſcourge 
with which Heaven thought fit to chaſtiſe the pride and 
ſins of the kingdom of France. Each party endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen themſelves by foreign as well as 
domeſtic friends: the duke of Burgundy had the king 
and dauphin on his fide ; and the other had the kings of 
Navarre and Arragon, the dukes of Berry and Bretagne, 
with many of the chief nobility. The duke of Bur- 


gundy, who with the king and government kept in Paris, 


tearing the power of his adverſaries, offered ro the king 
of England a daughter'of France in marriage with his 
ſon, and many advantages, if he would join in. the de- 
fence of the king, and ſend over a competent number 


of forces. To which king Henry is ſaid to have an- 


{wered, „Our advice is, that you ſhould by no means 
tc hazard a battle with one who ſeems to proſecute a juſt 
cc revenge for the death of his father; but by all — 
te able means endeavour to aſſuage the fury of the exaſ- 
ce perated young man. If that be unſucceſsful, ſtand 
cc upon your guard, and retire to the beſt place of ſafety, 


” 
— 


— 


* Owen Glendour was the ſon of Griffith Vaughan, lord of 
Glendourdwy and Kyntleath, by his wiſe Helena, eldeſt daugh- 
ter . co-heireſs with her younger ſiſter, Eleanor, wife of 
Sir Tudor ap Girno, and brother to Meredith, father to Owen 
Tudor, grandfather to Henry VII.) of Thomas ap Llewellyn 
ap Owen, by his wife Eleanor Gaon, daughter and co-heireſs 
of Catherine, the only child and heireis of Llewellyn ap Grif- 


' fith, the laſt prince of Wales of the Welſh blood, who was lain 


in the year 1282, near Buelt, in South Wales. "This Owen 
Glendour was born in 1334. See Ellis's Account of Owen 


Glendourdwy among biizop Humphreys's MSS. Though 


2 


ce with ſuch forces as may beſt ſerve for your defence, 

After all this precaution, if he will not be a 
« you may engage him with the ſafer conſcience, 2nd 

in ſuch a caſe, we will not fail to aſſiſt you, accorgj 
« to your requeſt,” For the preſent he ſent over the 
earls of Arundel and Kyme, and many men at arms. 
with a numerous body of Engliſh archers, who arrived 
ſafe at Paris, where they every way anſwered the an. 
cient glory of their nation. 

The duke of Orleans, and thoſe of his factions, on 
the other ſide endeavoured to draw the king of England 
from their enemy, and thereupon ſent over, in the year 
1412, one Falconet with others, with ſolemn letters of 
credence, whom they made. their © irrevocable procy. 
« rator to treat with the moſt excellent king of Eng. 
« land, & c. for the reſtitution of the dukedom of 
« Gaſcony, and all its appendages, which were the inhe. 
* ritance of the moſt excellent lord the king of England,” 
&c. The ambaſſadors having ſhewed their creden- 
tials, exhibited the points of their negociation in theſe 
articles, which ſhew how far the ſpirit of revenge will 
tranſport the minds even of the greateſt. * Firlt, they 
offer their bodies to be employed againſt all men for the 
ſervice of the king of England, faving their allegiance to 
their own ſovereign, as knowing die king of England 
would not otherwiſe deſire them. Secondly, their tons, 
daughters, nephews, and nieces to beſtow in marri 
at the king of England's pleaſure. Thirdly, their caſ. 
tles, towns, treaſure, and all their goods to be at the 
ſervice of the faid king. Fourthly, their friends, the 
gentlemen of France, the clergy, and rich burghers, 
who were all on their fide, as by proof ſhould well ap- 
pear. Finally, they offer to him the dukedom of Gaſ- 
cony entire, and in as full a manner as ever his prede- 
ceſſors enjoyed it; ſo as they themſelves will hold and 
acknowledge to hold their lands in thoſe parts directly 
of the ſaid king, and deliver all they can into his poſſeſ- 
ſion, and do their utmoſt to conquer the reſt for him. 
All this upon condition on the other ſide, firſt, that the 
king of England ſhould aſſiſt the ſaid lords againſt the 
duke of Burgundy for the murder committed upon the 
late duke of Orleans. Secondly, that he ſhould give 

this aſſiſtance, till all the loſſes were repaired which they 
and their friends had ſuſtained upon this occaſion. 
Thirdly, that he ſhould help to ſettle the quiet of the 
realm,” &c. Theſe offers being ballanced with the 
articles upon which the duke of Burgundy had obtained 
ſuccours, outweighed them ſo far, that about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt the fame year, before all thoſe that had 
been ſent with the earl of Arundel to the contrary part 
were returned into England, forces were ordered for the 
duke of Orleans, to the aftoniſhment of all who under- 
ſtood not the ſecret; fo that Thomas, duke of Clarence, 
Edward, duke of York, the earl of Dorſet, and many 
other great men, with an army conſiſting of one thou- 
ſand men at arms, and three thouſand archers, were 
ſent over to aſſiſt the duke of Orleans, while the earl of 
Angouleme continued a hoſtage in England for the pay- 
ment of a hundred and ninety thouſand crowns, and per- 
formance of articles. The Engliſh landed in Normandy 
but whether the confederates, moved with the dangers 
to which their nation would be precipitated, or for ſome 
other cauſes, the duke of Orleans, contrary to 2grec- 
ment, declined repairing to the appointed place; which 
gave occaſion to the Engliſh to burn, pillage, and take 


much riches in many parts of the country, to ſatisfy 


—— — 


— — — 


moſt hiſtorians aſſert that Glendour died in 1409, Rapin ac- 
quaints us, that it is certain he lived till 1417. | 

+ Rapin tells us, that the prince of Wales was preſent pr 
| the execution, and, as the poor wretch gave ſenſible figns 
the torture he endured, he ordered the fire to be removed, . 
promiſed him a penſion for life, provided he would _ 
But Badby being come to himſelf, refuſed to eng 1 
offer, and ſuffered death with an heroic courage. L his 121 
act ſo exaſperated the commons, that when the king applie 
for a ſubſidy, they politively refuſed to grant one. 
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ved him from bei 
placed in his room his ſecond brother Thomas, duke of 


3 . 
chemſelves till the duke of Orleans ſhould ſee them paid. | 
Yet at length che dukes of Clarence and Orleans came 


to a treaty 3 which the Engliſh marched into Gaſ- 


cony, to take up their winter- quarters, and the duke of 


returned into his own country. During theſe 
3 the lord of Heyle, marſhal of France, with 
many other lords, and an army of eight thouſand men, 
laid ſiege to a certain ſtrong place in Gaſcony; which 
che vallant Sir John Blount, with three hundred men, 
not only defended, but alſo drove the enemy from the 


*. 


fiege, took rwelve of the chief men priſoners, and a 


red and twenty other gentlemen. 8 
. Henry lived not hs the courſe and fortune 
of thele wars, but began now to turn his thoughts to 
matters of a contrary nature : for having reduced | his 
kingdom to a tranquil ſtate, his actions were grown to 
that degree of temperance, that nothing more ſeemed to 
be defired in him. Juſtice was adminiſtered witkout 
diſtinction, he ſhewed himſelf affable, liberal, and pious, 
ſo that his ſubjects now as much loved him, as they for- 
merly feared and deſpiſed him; and having ſet his 
thoughts chiefly upon God, he reſolved to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his lie wholly in his ſervice. His greateſt 
ſecular concern was for his eldeſt fon Henry, now about 


twenty-four years of age, whoſe behaviour and carriage 


had raiſed both the hopes and fears of the whole 
kingdom. | | 

This wondrous prince had formerly been a ſtudent in 
Queen's College, Oxford, under the tuition of his uncle 
Henry Braufort, chancellor of that univerſity ; from 
whence he was removed to court, and committed to the 
government of the earl of Worceſter. But coming at- 
terwards to his own diſpoſal, whether being by nature 
courageous, and yet not well tempered by time and ex- 
perience ; or whether incited by rous companions, 
or emboldened by his own greatneſs, he ran into many 
courſes unworthy of a prince “; fo that it was much 
doubted how he would prove when he came to the 
throne. It is reported, that he lay in wait for the re- 
ceivers of his father's revenues, anc' in the perſon of a 
robber ſet upon them and rifled them. Afterwards, 
when one of his affociates was arraigned for felony before 
the lord chief juſtice, (William Gaſcoigne,). he went 
boldly to-the King's Bench bar, and endeavoured to free 
the priſoner by force ; but being withſtood by the judge, 
he ſtruck him a violent blow upon the face, At which 
the j ithout heſitation told him, that this affront 
was not td himſelf, but to the king his father, in whoſe 
place he ſit: wherefore to make him ſenſible of his 
crime, he immediately committed him to priſon. The 
calmneſs with which the prince conducted himſelf in his 
cauſe, was really ſurpriſing, eſpecially when we conſider 
that he had juſt before outrageouſly endeavoured to fave 
his companion ; for he quietly obeyed the judge's ſen- 
tence, and ſuffered himſelf to be led to priſon. This 
circumſtance was not a little pleaſing to the king, to find 

had a judge of ſuch co 


m ſſion; but yet for theſe and other ſuch actions he re- 
preſident of the council, and 


Clarence. This made the prince ſo ſenſible of his 


father's ay N that he made uſe of all means to 
regain his 
The ki 


avour. 
ng had given ear to many evil reports concern- 


ng his ſon, ſo that he became extremely uneaſy, ima- 
os the prince had ſome deſign on his throne. As 
"re as young Henry was acquainted with his father's 


picions on account of the ſecret machinations of his 


* he deſired a private audience with the king; 


being obtained, he caſt himſelf at his feet, and 


ad, « Sir, I have been credibly informed, that ſome 


— 


* «Whilſt Hen . . | . 
: ul ry, ſays Rapin, was endeavouring to regain 
as reputation, which had been ſomewhat ſullied ſince his ac- | 


en to the throne, the prince of Wales was entirely de- 


was naturally of a great and generous ſpirit, he 


ming his, by daily abandoning himlelf to riot and debauchery. 
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urage, and a ſon of ſuch ſub- | 


cc 


335 
malicious perſons have cauſed you to entertain a ſuſ- 

picion of me injurious to my honour, and to the re- 
<« verence and veneration I have for your perſon. It is 
ce true, J freely own it; I have been guilty of ſome in- 
temperate ſallies which deſerve your indignation ; but 
I never had the leaſt thought of attempting any thing 
againſt your perſon or government, They that dare 
charge me with ſo monſtrous a crime, ſeek only to 
ce diſturb your quiet and mine. It is in order to clear 
* myſelf of rhis imputation that I have taken the liberty 
to throw myſelf at your feet, humbly intreating you 
to cauſe all my actions to be as narrowly and cloſely 
« examined, as if I was the meaneſt of your ſubjects. 
CI am ready to undergo this ſtrict ſcrutiny, well know- 
te ing you will be fully ſatisfied of my innocence.” The 
king ſeeing with what frankneſs the prince offered to 
vindicate himſelf, grew perfectly eaſy upon his account, 
and reſtored him again to favour. 

The king, however, lived not long to enjoy the happy 
fruits of his reconciliation ; for about Chriſtmas, 141 2, 
he was taken ill at Eltham ; but recovering a little, he 
repaired to London at Candlemas, 1413, with a view 
to hold a parliament, the end of which he never ſaw. 
Here he took upon him the Cruſade, and began to 
make proviſion for his journey to Jeruſalem ; but being 
at prayers before St. David's ſhrine, he was ſuddenly 
taken with an apoplectic fit, and was thereupon removed 
to the abbot of Weſtminſter's houſe; where recovering, 
and finding himſelf in a ſtrange place, he demanded 
where he was? Being told that he was in the abbot's 
houſe, in a chamber called Jeruſalem, he exclaimed, 
« Lord have mercy upon me; for this is the Jeruſalem 
« where a ſoothſayer told me I muſt die.” Here the 
vulgar chronicles tell us a very peculiar ſtory ; that the 
king, while he lay dangerouſly ill, ordered the crown to 
be ſet on a pillow at his bed's head; and when ſuddenly 
his pains ſeized him ſo vehemently that all concluded 
him dead, the prince coming in, took away the crown. 
The father unexpectedly reviving, ſoon miſſed the 


cc 


cc 


cc 


(c 


(c 


cc 
cc 


crown; and calling for his fon, demanded why he 


meant to deprive him of that, to which he had yet no 
right? The prince boldly replied, © Since I and all 

ce others believed you to be dead, I took it as my own 

ce ght, but now return it with joy.” To which the 
king with a deep ſigh made anſwer, «© What right I had 
« to it God only knows.” © Be that as it will, re- 
ce turned the prince, you gained it by the ſword, and b 

ce the ſword I will maintain it.” The king hearing his 
reſolution, entered into diſcourſe concerning ſome diſ- 
cord he feared might arife between him and his brother 
the duke of Clarence: to which the prince thus de- 
clared, © If my brothers will be true ſubjects, I will 
ce honour them as my brothers; but if otherwiſe, I will 
do juſtice upon them, as well as the meaneſt in my 
© kingdom.” The king rejoicing at this unexpected 
anſwer, both prudently and piouſly charged him before 
God, „To adminiſter the law indifferently, to eaſe the 
ce oppreſſed, to beware of flatterers, not to defer juſtice, 
ce nor yet to be ſparing of mercy ; to puniſh the op- 
ce preſſors of the people, by which he ſhould obtain the 
cc fayour of God and love of his ſubjects, who while 
ce they had wealth would continue obedient, but if made 
ce poor by oppreſſions, would become rebellious.” With 


theſe and the like admonitions, he expired on the 20th 


day of March, 1413, beiug then in the forty-feventh 
year of his age, after an active, politic, and victorious. 
reign of thirteen years, five months, and twenty-one 
days. His body with all funeral pomp was conveyed to 
Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interred, in the pre- 
ſence of his ſon, and many of the nobility. | 
This was the end of Henry the Fourth, who had all 


— 


ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by perſons who, to ſerve their 
own ends flattered his vicious paſſions, and diverted him from 
the paths of virtue. His court was the receptacle of libertines, 
debauchees, buffoons, paraſites, and others of the like ſtamp.“ 


the 


* 


AL 


the qualifications of a great and mighty prince, and one 
who by his vigour and management ſurmounted infinite 
difficulties ; all ariſing from the want of a juſt title to the 
crown, which compelled him to wade through ſeas of 
blood, and to bring vaſt miſchiefs. upon the Engliſh 
ſubjects. As to his perſon he was of a moderate ſta- 
ture, well proportipned and compacted ; he was of great 
ſtrength and agility of body, ſkilful in arms, and of a 
quick diſpatch ; equally ſhewing himſelf both earneſt 
and adviſed in all his actions. fie was of a ready ima- 
gination, forward in attempt, courageous in execution, 
and generally fortunate in the event. There was no 
great place of employment or charge which he would 


rather affect for glory, than refuſe for peril or pains; and 
in ſervice he uſually proved himſelf not only a ſkilful 


commander by giving directions, but alſo an admirable 
ſoldier in uſing his weapon, ſometimes venturing his 

rſon further than policy or even prudence would al- 
ow. His expences were liberal and honourable, yet 
not exceeding the meaſure of his receipts ; he was cour- 
teous and familiar towards all men, by which he pro- 
cured more love among the meaner than the greater of 
his ſubjects. In all the changes of his ſtate he preſerved 
an uniformity of temper; in adverſity never dejected, 
in proſperity never elated ; ſtill retaining his majeſty in 
one, and his mildneſs in the other: nor did the continu- 
ance of his reign bring him to any pride of carriage or 
behaviour; but in his latter years he appeared ſo mild 
and gentle, that it almoſt wore out all the hatred which 
had been borne him for the death of king Richard. He 
would not eaſily be drawn into any cauſe, but was firm 
and conſtant in a good one; yet was more eaſy to be 
either corrupted or abuſed by flattering ſpeeches, than 
terrified by any threats. His great error was his mighty 
* thirſt after human glory, which made him too little exa- 
mine the juſt and religious means of attaining it; for 
which the vengeance of Heaven ſeems to have met his 
, poſterity in the third generation. 

By Mary Bohun *, Henry had four ſons and two 
daughters; viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor ; Thomas, duke 
of Clarence ; John, duke of Bedford ; and Humphrey, 
(created duke of Glouceſter by Henry V.) Blanch, the 
eldeſt of his daughters, was married to Lewis Barbatus, 
elector palatine ; and Philippa, his ſecond, was eſpouſed 
to Eric, king of Denmark and Norway. So 

There were ſeveral acts of piety and charity done in 
this reign, beſides thoſe by the famous William of 
Wickham before mentioned ; in naming of which, we 
ought not to paſs by the excellent Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, mayor of London, who erected a college in 
that city, with lodgings and weekly allowances for divers 
poor people. He erected that gate of London called 
Newgate, which before was a loathſome priſon ; and 
built more than half St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in 


Smithfield ; and the beautiful library in the Grey-Friers, 


now called Chriſt's Hoſpial. He alſo built a great part 
of the eaſt-end of Guild-Hall, and a chapel adjoining to 


it, with a library of ſtone, for the cuſtody of the records. 


of the city ; and in his laſt will, he ſhewed the higheſt 
marks of compaſſion and Chriſtianity; 1 


E 
Nr 
ENR the Fourth, was immediately ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon Henry, of Monmouth, in the 


twenty ſixth year of his age. Though ſome of his for- 
mer actions had raiſed the fears of many, yet now the 


high eſteem which the nation had of his perſon, procured | 


— 


— — 


* d of the earl of Hereford. 

+ See p. 3. | WY PO? 

t The nk of Henry IV. is in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, of alabaſter, partly gilt and ſeems to have been erected 
by his ſecond queen Joan 
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He generouſly thanked them for their good aff 


Juſt and good 


- which 


_ honour and 


rich, flouriſhing, and proſperous. 


and fanisfaftion; a great 
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ſuch an entire confidence in him, that both lords: 

commons upon the 24th of March, 141g, Aur Fu 
ſwear allegiance to him before he was growned, or "ar 
taken the cuſtomary oath to govern Mcordino toy 


and exhorted them in their ſeveral ſtations to uſe 2 


power for the good of the public ; declaring, all their 


B s | th 
began his reign with the pardon of all that had — 


him, and wich ſuch a real deſign of promoting his peo- 
ples happineſs, that he would be crowned on no other 


condition, than to I 37 his authority for that end: 
praying to God, that if he foreſaw he would not prove 2 
governor, he would pleaſe to tale him 
immediately out of the world, rather than ſeat him on 


che throne for a public calamity to his country. On the 


gth of April, the ſolemnities of his coronation were per 
formed by Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ving a day of extraordinary ſtorms, raiſed 

many ſuperſtitious obſervations. He nobly began his 
reign, with a command of himſelf, and renounced wit 
diſdain the companions of his former riots, who had flat. 
tered themſelves with the hopes of the higheſt places of 
preferment: he forbad them under ſevere 
penalties to approach his perſon, or within ten miles of 
his court; and all the favour they received, was only to 
be diſmiſſed with ſome liberal gifts from his royal bounty, 
He next proceeded to make an alteration among the 


Judges, and other officers of the crown, removing thoſe 


who were known or ſuſpected to be guilty of cotrupt 


practices, and advancing others, whoſe integrity and 


abilities rendered them fit for the higheſt employment. 
And that the people might have free and impartial juſ- 
tice, after the example of his father, it was his cuſtom 
every day, for an hour or more after dinner to lean on a 
cuſhion, and receive petitions from his ſubjects, where 
he patiently heard their complaints, and redreſſed their 
grievances. He alſo by proclamation endeavoured to 
provide againſt corruption of manners, the abuſes in go- 
vernment ; in which he commanded the clergy to be 
faithful in their ſacred charge, and by their lives, as well 
as diſcourſes, to afford leſſons of piety to the people: 
and like wiſe he adjoined the laity to ſerve God and obey 


their ſovereign, forbidding, upon his higheſt diſpleaſure, 


all acts of adulteries, wilful perjuries, and prophane 
ſwearing : and for a further teſtimony of his generous 
and compaſſionate diſpoſition, he removed the body of 
king Richard, too meanly interred at Langley, in great 
ſtate to Weſtminſter Abbey +, and there laid him en- 
ſhrined by queen Anne his firſt wife, as he himſelf had 
deſired and appointed, founding a weekly memorial, 
and an annual diſtribution of money to the poor. And 


ſo nearly did his death affect this innocent king, that he 
ſent to his holineſs the pope, to be abſolved from the 


guilt of his father's act; and willingly performed what 


- penance was enjoined him. After which, he, in perſon, 
attended the 


uies of his father, which were cele- 
brated with great folemnity at the city of Canterbury I. 
After the detection of a conſpiracy made by one 
Whitlock, and ſome others, a parliament met in May, 
in which the commons petitioning the king for the re. 
drefling of grievances, or for the eſtabliſhment of good 
order, many wiſe laws were enacted to make the nation 
And thus king 
Henry was eaſy and ſecure in the beginning of his rein, 
only two intervening diſaſters diminiſhed the public Jo) 
which deſtroyed num 

bers of the people, and a violent fire in Norwich, which 
laid in aſhes moſt of that large city. Yet among the 
calamities of theſe times, we might reckon the ſufferings 
of Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, fince it was 4 


ſtrange example of injuſtice and cruelty, that a noble- 


16 
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by his fide. It is ſituated between two pillars on the north fe 


| of the chapel of St. Thomas Becket, oppoſite to the 3 
of Edward the . Black Prince. It does not appear that au 
5 epitaph was placed upon this monument. 

Navarre, whoſe effigies are placed | | 
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 *. :-> ſeveral of Wickliff s opinions, and propa- 
meint ac in che dioceſes of London, Rocheſter, and 
. nd ; againſt whom alſo ſome ſelect inquiſitors at 
Oxford preſented his name, with a great number of 
concluſions, which they had collected as heretical. The 
king incenſed by the archbiſhop's ſuggeſtions againſt the 
reformers called Lollards, was further made to beheve, 


undred thouſand 
it all that oppoſed their reformation, and amo 
theſe lord Cobham, his knight, was ted the chief. 
The king heard the archbiſhop's complaint, and being 
at Kennington, promiſed to confer with lord Cobham 
himſelf, which accordingly he did, urging him to ſub- 
mit to the cenſure of the church, and be obedient to the 
archbiſhop. But Cobham humbly told his majeſty, that 
he owed his ſubjection only to himſelf, whom God had 
placed as his ſole vice-gerent to govern his people of 
England : but as to the pope of Rome, he owed him 
no ſervice, nor would he pay him any; ſince he was 
convinced in his conſcience, © That he was the great 
« Anti-Chriſt, the ſon of perdition, and the open ad- 
« yerſary of God.” This anſwer received, was ſo de- 
livered to the archbiſhop, with power to cite, examine, 
and puniſh, as their own canons in ſuch caſes had 


decreed. | 

The archbiſhop having ſo far obtained his deſign, by 
the advice of ſeveral, iiſued out a citation to him to ap- 
pear at his court at a certain time, which was delivered 
to him by one John Butler, a gentleman of the privy- 
chamber, becauſe the ſummoner durſt not do it himſelf ; 
and the archbiſhop, that nothing might be wanting, 
cauſed his citation to be ſet upon the gates of the cathe- 
dral church of Rocheſter, which was immediately pulled 
down, as others again likewiſe, to the great diſpleaſure 
of the clergy, and the greater, becauſe the actors could 
not be known. Lord Cobham, knowing the malice of 
his enemies, and his own danger, refuſed to appear ; 
whereupon he was excommunicated for contumacy, and 
further proceſſes were iĩſſued out againſt him. In the 
mean time he wtote a form of his faith, and preſented it 
himſelf to the king, who being prepoſſeſſed, refuſed to 
receive it, but ſuffered him to be cited even in his own 
preſence ; when Cobham for his purgation offered a 
hundred knights and eſquires, which were not ac- 
cepted ; after which, according to his degree and law of 
arms, he required a ſingle combat with either Chriſtian 
or Pagan as to the truth of his faith, the king and coun- 
cil only excepted; , This likewiſe was not permitted, fo 
that he was obliged to appear before the archbiſhop and 
his ſuffragans - Where after divers examinations; he an- 
ſwered with ſuch vivacity of ſpirit and courage, that the 
whole convocation was - amazed; and at a lofs how to 
reply. Notwithſtanding which he was ſolemnly con- 
demned for a heretic, and committed to the Tower of 
London; and in the fame ſynod the archbiſhop enacted 
a decree, That the Holy Scriptures ſhould not be 
* tranſlated- into the liſh tongue.” And it is re- 
markable, that not long after, the ſame archbiſhop was 
ſrized with a ſtrange diſtemper in his tongue, which fo 
exceſſively ſwelled it, that it quite deprived him of his 
ſpeech, and ſhortly after put an end to his days: As to 
Cobham himſelf, he ſoon made an eſcape from the 

ower into Wales, which gave an occaſion to his ene- 
mes to raiſe new jealouſies; and they confidently affured 
the king, that he- and his adherents had a deſign upon 
his life, and that in St. Giles's field, near Holborn, 
twenty thouſand were to meet in order to deſtroy the 
monaſteries of Weſtminſter, St. Alban's, all the religious 
houſes in London, and the cathedral of St. Paul's. The 
king therefore in perſon, after midnight, entered the field 
wich a great army, where, as their enemies relate, he 
apprehended eighty of that faction, who declared they 
came to ſeek lord Cobham. But their friends alledge, 

No. XXIX. 


ved ſo luxuriouſly and waſtefully, amounted 


V 
- the of perſecution, ſuch aſſemblies had 
been often made to the goſpel preached to them, 
which otherwiſe they could not enjoy; ſo that in this 
place, then overgrown with buſhes, and unfit for armies; 
thoſe few were aſſembled to hear John Beverly, a pious 
divine, without any thought of treaſon, having for their 
commanders no greater men than Sir Roger Acton, 
Beverly, and Morly, a knight, a miniſter, and a malt- 
man.* But we leave theſe apologies to others; only 
lord Cobham could not be found, though the king had 
promiſed a thouſand marks to any man that ſhould take 
him, and alſo privileges to any town or city in 
England where he was diſcovered: by which it may be 
gueſſed, fays Walſi „ that near the whole kingdom 
then embraced his opinions; thirty-ſeven of that aſſem- 
bly were condemned, of whom ſeven were conſumed 
with fire; Acton, Beverly, and Morly, were likewiſe 
executed as traitors in January, 1414. : 
VU pon archbiſhop Arundel's death, Henry Chicheley, 
a great champion againſt the Lollards, was by the king's 
conſent, and the monks of Canterbury, elected their 


archbiſhop, which the politic ele& neither accepted nor 


refuſed, but left it to the will and pleaſure of the pope ; 
who at firſt was diſpleaſed that they had proceeded fo far 
without his directions; yet was ſoon pacified by Chiche- 
ley's ſubmiſſion, and ſome particular gratifications. 
This man, though not ſo conſpicuous for his birth as 
Arundel, yet was as ſtrong for the clergy, and more in 
favour with his king, as the ſequel proved. His firſt 
eſſays of both were ſufficiently ſhewn in a parliament 
held at Leiceſter, where the former deſign againſt the 
church-lands was revived; and a bill exhibited accord- 
ingly ; in which it was demonſtrated, that the tempora- 
lines upon which the religious and other ſpiritual perſons 
to three 
hundred and twenty-two thouſand marks yearly ; and 
that beſides the ſaid ſum, divers religious houſes poſ- 
ſeſſed as many temporalities as would maintain . 
thouſand prieſts and clerks, allowing to each man 
ſeven marks a year. This bill, according to Hall, 
cauſed the corpulent abbots to ſweat, the proud priors 
to frown, the poor friars to curſe, the fooliſh nuns 
to weep, and all the merchants of the church to fear 
that Babel would fink : and here indeed the exceſſive 
power began to diminiſh, when by the authority of this 
parliament, a hundred and ten priones alien were ſup- 
preſſed, and all their poſſeſſions given to the king and 
his heirs for ever. Therefore to avert the impending 
ſtorm, it was politically concluded by Chicheley and 
others, that the moſt effeftual courſe was to find the 
young king ſome other employment for the vigour of 
his courage, which might otherwiſe prove dangerous to 
them. Accordingly they judged it neceſſary to turn his 
thoughts to war, and to ſollicit his ambition, by remind- 
ing him of the title he had to the crown of France, 
deſcended to him by the mighty Edward the Third. 
Therefore in a formal premeditated ſpeech before the 
king in parliament, the politic archbiſhop, with all his 
rhetoric, ſet forth his majeity's unqueſtionable title to 
the realm of France from the molt illuſtrious of all his 
predeceſſors Edward the Third, who bravely at- 
tempted to conquer by arms; what he could not obtain 
by a juſt treaty. That his majeity had the ſame title 
to demand that crown, and the ſame reaſons to de- 
nounce war upon a reſutal. He added, that as he was 
ſenſible that the French would oppoſe their imaginary 
Salic law againſt that claim, ſo he knew that they would 
contradict themſelves in aſſigning the original of that 


law; and if it were granted that ſuch a law was in be- 


ing, yet France was not concerned in it. For it was in 
vain for them to pretend ti. t it was made by Phara- 
mond the founder of their mo 1archy, when no mention 
was made of it until above four hundred years after his 
death: and this was when Charles the Great returning 
from the conqueſt of Saxony, part of his army paſſed 
the Sula, and ſettled between that river and the Elle, 


and from the name of the former were called Salic- 


Gauls : which new colony deteſting the vicious manners 
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women, by a law prohibited that ſex 
in their fi dominions. But 
is to the French nation? how could they 
this law their crown could not deſcend to 


2 


Jrg 


be fituated between thoſe two German 
all were true which they report of their 
law, how could they uſe it as an argument 
againſt the right of the Engliſh kings, when they never 
made it any bar in the ſucceſſion of their own ? For it 
appeared, that the title of the great Pepin, 
Hugh Capet, the poſſeſſion of Lewis the 
rench kings to that day, were 
derived from female heirs; ſo that the name of the 
Salic-law was but a ſhifting illuſion to debar the Engliſh 
kings from their claim to the French crown. But 
granting that ſuch a law had always been obſerved, yet 
It was con to the laws of God, and the cuſtom of 
all nations; ſo that the French alone violated the ſta- 
tutes of Heaven, and ſlighted the laws of mankind, that 
they might devolve their crown on whom they pleaſed. 
Bur if his majeſty would extend his righteous arms into 
the bowels of France, no true Engliſhman would re- 
frain from devoting his life and fortune to the glorious 
ſervice of ſo great a king. And in full perſuaſion of 
the juſtice and ſucceſs of the war, the clergy, beſides 
their extraordinary prayers to Heaven, had given ſuch 
ſums of money to maintain it, as had never been granted 
to any of his predeceſſors.” This ſpeech, which ele- 
vated the thoughts of the whole aſſembly, was ſtrenu- 
ouſly debated and examined by the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, governor of the marches of Scotland, and the 
duke of Exeter, uncle to king Henry. The former 
thought it moſt ſafe, firſt to check the Scots, as the 
neareſt and moſt certain enemies; but the latter jud 
it better policy to begin with France, the root and ſup- 
port of the other, eſpecially ſince it was now diſtracted by 
the grand factions of Burgundy and Orleans. The ar- 
of the latter ſoon prevailed with the king and 
is brothers, who being young, and fired with the proſ- 
 pett of new glories, they became impatient to ſignalize 
their courage againſt the old enemies of their country: 
and the fame er ſpirit being diffuſed through the 
minds of the reſt of the nobility, they all declared for a 
war againſt France; which being thus reſolved, the par- 
 Hament which met at Leiceſter was prorogued to Weſt- 
minſter. There the king's generoſity was ſhewn to 
Henry Percy, fon to the famous and valiant Hotſpur, 
Who was now reſtored to the earldom of Northumber- 
land, and to all the lands and dignities which his grand- 
father and father had forfeited to the crown. 

The war againſt France being determined, an ho- 
nourable embaſſy was diſpatched to that kingdom, which 
firft demanded. the crown of France to be reſigned to 
2 Henry; but ſoon after deſcended only to require 

ofe provinces which his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed in 
that kingdom, together with the French king's daugh- 
ter, the princeſs Katherine, to be married to king 
Henry, with a portion of two millions of crowns, two 
of which were to equal an Engliſh noble. Theſe de- 
mands were thought too high and extravagant, and being 
—_— others were offered by the French, but to no 
Whereupon a ſecond embaſſy was ſent over in 
the beginning of the following year, which, inſiſting up- 
on the ſame demands, was at laſt diſhonourably treated. 
Particularly the dauphin of France, as Cuxton aſſures us, 
in deriſion fent king Henry a tun of tennis- balls, inti- 
mating that his youth and practices had been more 
able to thoſe, than the rough exerciſe of arms. 
But the brave hero, fired with the reſentment of this 
open affront, declared, that he would return his preſent 
with ſuch dreadful balls, as the gates and walls of Paris 
ſhould not be enough to rebound. | 
| _— 1 a ſatirical 
manner with each other, ſoon appeared in the great 
P ions king Henry made to invade France; who 
Finding tha the French court only amuſed him with 
ktele artifices, vain offers, and promiſes, reſolved to 


to 
rivers? And if 


: 
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Juſt rights. 5 
Antilope, his purſuivant at arms, with another letter 
the French king, wri 


vindicate his cauſe by an open war. He had then 4 
ight hundred th crowns in his treaſury : he fu 
iſhed, out a ſtrong fleet, and beſides his own ſhips, h. 
hired of the Hollanders and Zealanders many tranſpon 
veſſels. He raiſed troops, provided engines of batter 
of vaſt bulk and force, and appointed the rendezyou, 
of his fleet and army ro be at Southampton upon the 
twenty-fourth of June, 1415. The people 
contributed the neceſſary aids of men and money, 2nd 
the nobility, according to cuſtom, brought their pro. 
portion of ſoldiers into the field; and all men's 
and hearts were filled with the diſcourſe of Conquering 
France. The French dreading theſe p ons, fo]. 
licited the Scots to make inroads into Fol 
Sir Robert Umfrevil, a valiant knight of the 
with only four hundred men, engaged the Scots army 
conſiſting of near two thouſand, and defeated then. 
then wich three hundred and ſixty priſoners and green 
ſpoil, he returned triumphantly to Roxborough Caſte, 
of which he was governor. 

The French monarch finding his deſigns ineffeQuy, 
reſolved upon an embaſſy into England to endeavour to 
promote an accommodation. The chief of the ambaſ. 
ſadors was the archbiſhop of Bourges, who, with the 
reſt, was ſolemnly introduced to king Henry at Win- 
cheſter, who in great ſtate was fitting in his chamber in 
robes of cloth of gold, and negligently leaning on a 
cuſhion. His three brothers, the dukes of Clarence, 
Bedford, and Glouceſter, his uncle the duke of York, 
with many other . noblemen, ſtood on his right band, 
and ſeveral biſhops on his lefr. The ambaſſadors paid 
their reſpects to him on the knee, and made an offer of 
ſeveral territories in France, together with the French 
king's daughter the princeſs Katherine, and a dowry of 
eight hundred thouſand crowns in gold, if king Henry 
would immediately diſband his army, and conclude 2 
peace. Theſe propoſals occaſioned ſeveral conferences, 
but the king and his friends inſiſted upon larger de- 
mands, which being refuſed, war was immediately de- 
nounced to proſecute the king's juſt rights ro the crown 
of France, When the ambaſſadors heard this, they 
forgot the _— due to crowned heads, and they in 
contempt laughed at the king and his council; and the 
archbiſhop of Bourges, with the higheſt indignation, 
told the king, that he was ſo far from having a right to 
the crown of France, that he had none to that of Eng- 
land, which bel th to king Richard's heirs. Aſter 
this they FLIES, a ſafe conduct out of his dominions, 
and that he would ſend his anſwer by writing under his 
hand and ſeal. The juſt and moderate king bore all 


this ſtorm of words with great temper; and though 2 


provoking indignity was offered him, he would not vi- 
olate the laws of nations, by injuring the perſons of 
ambaſſadors. He granted them all that they laſt de- 
manded, and ſatisfied himſelf with letting them know, 
that they might go when they pleaſed, and that he 
would ſoon follow them into France, not as into their 
country, but his own 'rightful inheritance, which he 
would recover by the aſſiſtance of Heaven, and the 
power of his ſword: 7 

King Henry having diſmiſſed the French ambaſſadors, 
proceeded in his journey to Southampton, where he 
deſigned to embark his army ; but before his arrival 
by the advice of his council, he cauied copies to be 
drawn of the treaties which had been made between [us 
father Henry IV. and the court of France, conceriung 
the reſtitution of Gaſcony to the crown of England; 
which treaties were now by the French openly violated 
and neglected. Theſe copies being firſt ſealed by 3 
public notary, were ſent to a general council then ſit- 
ting at Conſtance, under the emperor Sigiſmund and 
other princes of Europe, that all Chriſtendom might 


know what injury was done to him by the faithleſs deal- 


ings of the French, and that contrary to his Anclination, 
he was conſtrained to take up arms in vindication of his 
Being arrived at Southampton, he ſenc 


en in Latin, with renewed Pro- 
written in Lati 
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reſtations, that . it was not avarice or ambition that 
moved him to war, but a juſt deſign to recover his 
rights ; therefore he once more required him to reſtore 
thoſe provinces which had been ſo often demanded by 
his ambaſſadors. That it was only the fear of God, and 
love of peace, that made him ſo moderate in his de- 
mands ; for which reafon he was now ready to relinquiſh 
fifty thouſand of the crowns offered in marriage with the 
princeſs, if with her he would deliver up what his pre- 
teceffors had anciently poſſeſſed in France. That his 
defire was to enjoy a peaceable life with that excellent 
princeſs, in whom he ſhould be happy ; but he would 
not do any thing to the prejudice of his rights and ho- 
nour.” The French king in his anſwer declared, that 
« The demands of the king of England were unjuſt, 
and that it was ſtrangely prepoſterous for one to make 
love to à pri when covered with the blood of her 
father's ſubjects. But ſince he was reſolved to be his 
y. in an hoſtile manner to enter his domi- 
nions, he ſhould find him prepared to make ſuch oppo- 
ſition as ſhould eaſily repel him.” | | 
King Henry being ready to embark on the laſt day of 
July, a diſcovery was made of a dangerous conſpiracy 
formed againſt him in the army, which might have put 
an inglorious end to all his deſigns: for the French em- 
bracing this opportunity of working upon the diffatisfied 
ſpirits of ſome of the Engliſh nobility, managed a pri- 
vate intrigue with Richard, earl of Cambridge, brother 
v the duke of York; Henry Scrope, lord treaſurer; and 
Sir Thomas Grey, a privy-counſellor ; animating them 
to conſpire againſt the crown and life of their prince. To 
carry on which deſign, a vaſt fum, no leſs than a mil- 
hon of French livres, was remitted them; which made 
the French ambaſſadors ſo confident, that when they 
returned, they freely declared, that the king of England 
would either alter his purpoſe of invading France, or 
rather loſe his life in the conſpiracy. The deſign of 
theſe men was to raiſe an army, and carrying Edmund, 
earl of Marche with them into Wales, to perſuade him 
to aſſume the government, as true heir to the crown, in 
defiance of Henry of Lancaſter as an uſurper. Yet till 
they were to make uſe of king Richard's name, and Sir 
Thomas Grey was to procure one out of Scotland, who 
nearly reſembled him, in order to induce young Percy 
to join them with a competent force. This grand deſign 
being diſcovered by the conſpirators to the earl of 
Marche, with the greateſt threats and ſtricteſt obliga- 
nions, but the earl foreſeeing the diſmal conſequences to 
the nation, generouſly revealed it to the king himſelf, who 
vas extremely chagrined at the ingratitude of thoſe men 
he had ſo ſignally favoured. Having ſoon ſecured their 
perſons, he in a public aſſembly of his nobility and offi- 
cers, with the juſt reſentments due from injured majeſty, 
told them, That ſince they had conſpired to murder 
* him, the head and father of the people, it was not to 
© be doubted, but that they alſo had marked out thoſe 
1 brave men for ſlaughter, to their country's ruin, and 
* their own perpetual infamy : therefore ſince they had 
2 been guilty of ſuch an execrable crime, they ſhould, 
: without mercy, receive the juſt demerits of their vil- 
ling.” Whereupon the criminals were led out to 
crecution, which was performed in the ſight of the whole 
umy. The earl of Cambridge had wrote a ſubmiſſive 
and pathetical letter to the king to obtain his pardon, 
bu could gain no greater favour than to be beheaded 
with Sir Thomas rey, while lord Scrope was put to 
de moſt infamous puniſhment of drawing, hanging, and 
qunering, Aſter the execution, the king again ex- 
prefſed his reſentments before his nobility and officers, 
ud further declared, © That if they would be faithful 
do him in this juſt war, he would not only be a part- 
: rebar boars in all hazards, but alſo foremoſt in the 
ration, an 


— 


expreſſed their loyalty in joyful acclamations 


—— —_ — ** 


u Marfteur is a ſea- port town of the territory of Caux, 
mandy. It ſtands on the river Lizarde, at the diſtance 


All were moved with this generous decla- 
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| and vows for his fafety and ſucces, proteſting, that 
while they were able to draw a ſword, they would defend 


him againſt the ſecret plots, or open, force of his ene- 
mies. The king rejoiced to hear the expreſſions of ſuch 
a general affection, and hoped that all diſcontents were 
extinguiſhed in the blood of the executed traitors : but 
as the ſcenes of futurity are beyond the proſpect of all 
human wiſdom, he did not ſee that this conſpiracy was 
but a ſpark of that flame which afterwards broke forth to 
conſume his houſe and family. 


The king being attended by his two brothers the 


dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter ; his uncles the duke 


of York and earl of Dorſet, with the earls of Kent, 
Cornwall, and Huntingdon, and a great body of nobility 
and gentry, ſet fail upon Wedneſday the 7th of Auguſt, 
with a fleet of fifteen hundred veſſels, and an army con- 
fiſting of fix thouſand men at arms, and twenty-four 
thouland archers, beſides gunners, engineers, artificers, 
and pioneers. On the 15th of the ſame month, the 


king arrived at the mouth of the river Seyne in France, 


within three miles of Harfleur *, where he landed his 
men; and falling devoutly upon his knees, deſired God's 
aſſiſtance to recover his right, making proclamation up- 
on pain of death, that churches ſhould be ſpared from 
all violence, that church-men, women, and children, 
ſhould not be hurt, abuſed, or injured. Then confer- 
ring the honour of knighthood upon many of kis fol- 
lowers, he aſſigned his ſtandards to men of the greateſt 
ſtrength and courage; which done he aſcended the hill 
near adjoining, and from thence took a view of the town 
of Harfleur, reſolving to make that the firſt eſſay of his 
fortunes in France. The town being ſtrong and com- 
modiouſly ſeated between two hills,| the king took poſ- 
ſeſſion of that neareſt the ſea, ar the foot of which he 
cauſed a deep ditch to be made, and filled it with water; 
and raiſing the rampier to a great thickneſs, he erected 
many ſconces of earth upon it like little caſtles, ſet thick 
together, between which were narrow ſpaces for the ſol- 
diers to ſally out as occaſion required. The intrench- 
ment thus finiſhed from the rock to the ſea, and the 
horſes, ammunition, and proviſions all brought on ſhore, 
the king with the greateſt part of his army marched up 
the hill; his brother Clarence was ſent with ſome regi- 
ments to occupy the other hill, which proved to be a 
nine miles march, on account of the windings and turn- 
ings. This being gained, the king commanded his ſhips 
to caſt anchor as near the town as they could with ſafety, 
by which the place became beſieged both by ſea and 
land; he then mounted his artillery, began his mines, 
brought his work cloſe to the ditch, prepared faſcines to 
fill it, and ſoon gained the lower town. 

Within the town Monſieur Gracourt was governor, 
who, accompanied with ſome noblemen, and a hundred 
knights and eſquires, together with a conſiderable force, 


fallied out of the caſtle upon that quarter where the earls ' 


of Huntingdon and Cornwall lay, 'by whom, with loſs 
on either ſide, they were repulſed, the gates fired, ſome 
breaches made, and fire-works ſhot into the ſtreets, to 
the great annoyance of the beſieged. But nothing diſ- 
couraged them more than the mines made under the 
walls; againſt which, though they often counter-mined, 
and bravely fought hand to hand with the beſiegers, yet 
they ſoon found that it would be of little advantage to 
them ; the walls being likely to fall, and ſuch breaches 
made in them, that they perceived king Henry was re- 
ſolved to carry the town by ſtorm. Whereupon Gra- 
court the governor, foreſeeing the danger, deſired a 
parley, and promiſed to ſurrender the town, if not re- 


lie ved by a certain day which he aſſigned. While the 


king lay before the town, he ſent a letter of defiance to 
the dauphin of France, in which he challenged him to 
ſingle combat, that the lives of ſo many men might be 


ſpared, and their conteſt honourably decided by them- 


ſelves ; on condition that if the dauphin fell in the en- 
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of fifteen miles to the 8. W. of Lecampa, and thirty-fix N. W. 


of Rouen. 
counter, 
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counter, the crown of France and its dependencies ſhould 
be delivered to king Henry after the preſent French 
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down the bridges, cut down. trees, ſtopped the hie 
ways, ſtuck ſharp ſtakes in the fords KA pr 18 
laid ambuſcades, and conveyed all kinds of Provito! 
out of the countries through which the Engliſh were er 
pected to paſs. By which methods they reaſonably _ 
cluded, that as a deer caught in a toil, king Henry and 
his own army would be-enſnared, who now was arriyeq 
at Virron, with a deſign to the river Somme a1 

Blanchtaque : but that being ſo well fortified againſt him 
he changed his purpoſe, marched by Vormes, and en. 

camped at Bailew, intending to have 22 the river a: 
Port de Remy; but that being alſo 


king's death. In the mean time the beſieged being re- 
duced to great neceſſities, ſollicited their king for relief, 
which was often promiſed, but to ſo little effect, that at 
length, upon the 22d of September, Gracourt the go- 
vernor reſolved to ſubmit ; and accordingly with twenty- 
four ſelect captains and burghtrs, he came out of the 
town to king Henty, who then fat in his pavilion under 
a cloth of ſtate, his brave nobles about him, and the earl 
. of Kyme upon his right hand; bearing his caſket with an 
imperial crown upon it, beſet with jewels of ineſtimable 


value. The governor and the reſt proſtrating them* 
ſelves at the king's feet, delivered to him the keys of 
the town, -according to the covenant made between 
them, which was a ceſſation of arms for five days, and 
then if no relief came, to ſurrender the town to him, 
and to deliver into his hand thirty of their chief men to 
ſtand for life or death at his own pleaſure ; the reſt were 


to depart without armour, weapons, or any of their 


goods : and thus was this important town ſurrendered, 
after having been beſieged five weeks. 

On the following day one of the king's brothers made 
his entrance in great pomp, and tendered to the inha- 
bitants an oath of fidelity ro king Henry, and ſent ſuch 
as refuſed into' England. He gave liberty to all the 
eccleſiaſtics, and to the ladies to go out in their beſt 
habits, ſtrictly forbidding all immodeſt and ligentious 
behaviour to them; after which they were by the Eng- 
tiſh furniſhed with bread and wine for their journey to 
Rouen. The garriſon and officers were made priſoners 
of war, and the town was abandoned to be plundered by 
the ſoldiers, who enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of 
a place grown opulent by piracy ; but in exact obſerv- 

- ance of the king's command, they forbore offering the 
leaſt violence to the chaſtity of the women. King 
Henry's entrance into the town was not with triumphal 
ornaments like Cæſar's into Rome, but in the moſt 
humble manner walking barefoot through the ſtreets to 
the church of St. Martin's, where he ſolemnly gave 
thanks to the Giver of all victory for the proſperity of 
his arms. The officers and gentlemen were received 
by him with great civility, and entertained ſuitable to 
their rank. Defigning to fortify and garriſon the place, 
he cleared it of women and children, of aged, poor, and 
diſeaſed people, whom he ſuffered not only to carry with 


them what they could, but gave to every one five ſols 


for a preſent ſubſiſtence. He took care.likewiſe to peo- 
ple the place with new inhabitants, in the ſtead of thoſe 
removed, and to that end iſſued out a proclamation 
throughout England, that all perſons who would come 
over and ſettle in Harfleur, ſhould have houſes ſecured 
to them and their heirs : upon which invitation, great 
numbers of Engliſhmen tranſplanted themſelves and fa- 
milies thither. At laſt he conſtituted his uncle Beaufort 
earl of Dorſet, governor of the town, with whom he 
joined Sir John Falſtaff; and having repaired the fortiy 
fications, he placed a garriſon init of about two thouſand 
ſele& men. And now the ſeaſon being fas advanced, 
and the army extremely diminiſhed by ſlaughter and diſ- 


temper, it was reſolved to ſend the remainder into win- 


ter-quarters at Calais and the neighbouring villages. 
But for the glory of. the Engliſh name, and that there 
might be no appearance to reproach a victorious king, 
it was likewiſe reſolved not to go by ſea, but to march 
directly through the enemies' country. 

The French court notwithſtanding was divided with 
factions, while under a weak and diſtempered king; the 
great men ſought to make themſelves 
common enemy endangering all, king Charles, the dau- 
phin, his brother of Ponthieu, the king of Sicily, the 


dukes of Berry and Bretagne, with the whole power of 


France aſſembled at Rouen, and in council concluded, 
that the Engliſh ſhould be engaged before they reached 


to Calais, and reſolved immediately to incommode king 


Henry as much as poſſible. Tlus was attempted ſoon 


after his removal from. Harfleur; for beſides their con- 4 
unual ſkirmiſhes upon his marching army, they broke | mour, and uled the moſt engaging methods to roue 


1 
e 


ater, and the 


ecured, he paſſed 
along the river Hargeſt, while the French army marched 


upon the other bank, under the conduct of Charles de 
Albert, eonſtable of France. King Henry ſtill endea- 
vouring to paſs the river Somme, reſolved to try it even 
at the mouth, and paſſing by Amiens, Bowes, and 
Corby, he encamped in a valley adjoining, where he 
commanded his archers to provide ſtakes ſharpened at 
both ends, which afterwards proved of ſingular uſe to 
him. Then hearing by his ſpies that the river was ford. 
able at Bethencourt, by the negligent guard of them 
of St. Quintin's, he paſſed the water, but not with- 
out the help of bridges. The ſoldiers both weary and 
faint, many of them ſick, and their proviſions conſumed 
twelve days before, with invincible patience now fed 
upon nuts, roots, and - berries, and any thing that the 
woods afforded them. They ſpent the day in great toil 
and long marches, the nights were cold and wet, and the 
French were always hovering about them without in- 
termiſſion. According to the French writers, tneſe 
circumſtances moved king Henry to offer the reſtitu- 
tion of Harfleur, and other advantages, provided he 
might be allowed a free to Calais. But, how- 
ever, he gained great relief by the juſtice and piety he 
uſed in thoſe parts: for though he was in the midſt of 
enemies, and his ſoldiers pinched with want of neceſſi- 
ries, he commanded, upon pain of death, that none of 
his army ſhould rob any church; in which when one of 


his men had offended, he firſt cauſed reſtitution to be made, 


and then puniſhed the offender with death. The fame 
of this act induced the common people, contrary to the 
ſtrict commands of the French king, frequently to ſup- 
ply the fainting Engliſh with their own proviſions, In 
this manner king Henry marched through infinite diff- 
culties in ſeveral places, until aboyt the end of October 
he arrived in view of the French army near Agincout, 
in the county of St. Paul; upon notice of which, he 
commanded all his horſemen to alight, and the whole 
army kneeling down with eyes and hands lifted up to 
Heaven, implored the divine aſſiſtance to make them 
victorious, 

The French army now lying between king Henry 
and the town of Calais, the general D' Albert, in con- 
junction with the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, ſent 
three heralds to the king of England with a challenge to 
give him battle, leaving it to him to aſſign the time and 
place. The king honourably entertained the heralds, 
and ſent them back with rich marks of his liberality; but 
he employed two of his own to ſignify to the French 
generals, that they well knew that of late he had conti- 
nued a conſtant march, and they might have fought him 
when they pleaſed ; therefore if they deſired a general 
battle, there was no need of appointing time and place, 
ſince they ſhould always find him in the open field: that 
his great care was not to do any thing unworthy of him- 
ſelf, and as he would not be the firſt aggreſſor, ſo when 
once attacked, he would not decline fighting : that he 
was reſolved to continue his march to Calais, and who- 
ever endeavoured to prevent him, ſhould find danger n 
the attempt: therefore he adviſed them not to oppoſe 
his paſſage, that thoſe fields might not be ſtained wi 
Chriſtian blood. On the 2oth of October, the French 
generals ſent again to king Henry; to fi nify, that they 
would give him battle on the Saturday following. Hie 
gave the herald two hundred crowns, and a ric robe 5 
and now being ſure” of battle, he rode every day in 


courage 


of his brave ſoldiers, who were all reſolved to I of which the- king ambuſhed a ſtrong body of horſe, 


1 their ground, notwithſtanding the vaſt diſpropor- 
: pr age armies. And David Gam, who attended 
dhe king with a party of valiant Welſhmen, having been 
ſent to review the ſtrength of the enemy, made this gal- 
unt report to his royal maſter ; © May it pleaſe you, my 
« liege, there are enough to be killed, enough to be 
« taken priſoners, and enough to run away.“ Indeed, 
the odds as to number were exceeding great; for the 
Engliſh army conſiſted of no more than nine or ten thou- 
ſand men, whereas the French, according to their own 
writers, amounted to a hundred and forty, and ſome ſay 


I hundred and fifty thouſand men; and alſo with this re- 


markable difference, that the French were freſh and vi- 
and well ſupplied with proviſions; and the 

in wearied with long marches, and half-ſtarved for 
want of food. Theſe mighty advantages made the 
French ſo ming and confident of victory, that they 
thought nothing leſs than the ruin of the whole Eng- 
liſh army, and ſo to repair the diſhonour. their nation 
had ſuffered at Creſſy and Poictiers. They now reſolved, 
ſince they had incloſed them, that none ſhould eſcape 
the ſword, but the king and his chief commanders, who 
ſhould be reſerved for the ornaments of a triumph. 
They divided the imaginary ſpoil among themſelves, diſ- 
ſed of the priſoners, and propoſed to lead the captive 

ing to Paris ; commanding all the neighbouring cities 
and towns to make public rejoicings as for a certain vic- 
tory, and by way of deriſion, they ſent a perſon to king 
Henry with this infolent demand, What will you give 


4 for your ranſom ?” His anſwer was, that ©. he ho 


ick in a few hours to reduce the French to ſuch a 
« c086 ion, that they ſhould have the ſole care of pro- 
« vidin ranſoms.” As they were fluſhed with the 
affurance-of victory, it was no wonder that they ſcorn- 
rejeted the herald whom the prudent; king Henry 
ſent with offers to reſtore 'Harfleur, and to com- 
penſate all the damages of the war with other conceſ- 
ons, if they would open to him a free. and undiſturbed 
paſſage into England. Yet ſtill ſome of the wiſeſt of 
the French commanders were againſt coming to a bat- 
te, and particularly the old duke of Berry, who had 
himſelf been an eye witneſs of the Engliſh valour at the 
"Kg Netey finding bs fac offers refund, with in 
ing P finding his fair o „ with in- 
vincible bravery reſolved to commit his cauſe to God, 
ad the valour of his ſoldiers; and having the night be- 
fote the battle called a council of his officers; he declared 
tat ſince the implacable enemy would be ſatisfied with 


nothing but their blood; there were now no hopes of 
aſety but in the protection of Heaven, and their own | 


courage :i-that if they would rely upon thole two, they 
lad no reaſon to frar an army fo far exceeding them in 
tumber;;- therefore, confeſſing their ſins, they ſhould 
prepare for the a battle, not doubting but he 
would; be! their deliverer. This importam night was 
eareleſaly U by the French in feaſting, triumphs, and 
il he inſults of mercileſs conquerors; but by the Eng- 
iſh in watchings, valiant reſolutions, and a many regard 
v their em x gent cireumſtances ; having their ſpirits all 
be time enveneil by the chearful ſound of warlike in- 
td. The important morm approaching; the French 
wok che field, preſſing forwards as to certain victory, 

L force of which, king Henry with great art 
Placed his archers on each ſide of his main body; which 
Wre well deferided by ſharp piles or ſakes, fix or ſeven 
et long, moveable. at pleaſure. But particularly he 
adered two hundred/bow-men of extraordinary firength 
ud agility to lodge themſelves in a low meadow, where 
. 4 ol: water might ſecure them from the horſe, 
ud the buſhies-tover them from: ſight.” The flanks of 
de army were guarded by woods: on both fides; in one 
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with orders to attack the enemy in the rear when the 
battle was joined, which they ſucceſsfully performed. 
The van was commanded by the duke of York, which 
ſtation, as a place of moſt danger and honour, he had 
deſired; and with him were joined the lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Stanhope . In the main battle, clad 
in complete armour, rode the king himſelf; his ſhield 
quartered with the royal arms of England and France 
on his helmet for a creſt he had a bright crown of gold 
framed after the imperial faſhion ; his horſe of a fierce 
courage, had his furniture and capariſons richly em- 
broidered with the victorious enſigns of the Engliſh 
monarchy ; and before his majeſty in gold and ſplendid 
colours the royal ſtandard was borne. - On the other 
ſide the French drew up in three lines, the firſt led by 
the conſtable of France, the dukes of Orleans and Bour- 
| bon, and ſeveral other of the nobility, who all ſtrove to 


come in for the honour of the firſt charge. The ſecond 
line was commanded by the duke of Berry, the earls of 
Alengon, Nevers, and many others. The third was 
commanded by the duke of Brabant, the earls of Matle, 
Forquenberge, and M. de Lorny. The right wing was 
led by Arthur, carl. of Richemont, and the left by 
Lewis de Bourbon. In ſhort, moſt of the French, and 
among them thoſe of the higheſt quality in the nation 
were in this army, except the king and the dauphin. 
The two armies ftood thus drawn up in order until 
between nine and ten in the morning, when the heroic 
king Henry, riding along the front of his battalions, with 
the moſt enlivening looks, geſtures, and ſpeeches, ani- 
mated the courage of his ſoldiers. He told them, 
That they were now entering into the moſt glorious 
e field of honour, which by their valour might prove 
« more renowned than thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers. 
66. That as. for his own part, England ſhould never be 
charged with his ranſom, nor any Frenchman triumph 
« over, him, but death or victory ſhould be his certain: 
ce fate, as he expected it would be their's.” He was 
ſenſible from the noble fury ſparkling in cheir eyes, that 
futurẽ ages would ſtand amazed to find what the lance; 
the axe, the ſword, and the bow could perform in the 
hands of ſuch valiant ſoldiers: yet though theſe were the 
brave inſtruments: to reap honour, he relied upon Om- 
ni e for the victory; and it was a remarkable effect 
of Divine Providence, that their enemies offered them 
battle on the very day appointed in England for the 
people to implore a bleſſing on their arms; ſo that at 
the time of their — 2 the whole body of the 
Engliſh nation were-lifting up their eyes and hands to 
Heaven for their ſucceſs and ſafety. If they were vic- 
torious now, they would not only enrich themſelves with 
the wealth of ſo many nations gathered together, but a 
kingdom to which he had an undoubted right would be 
#&onquered;- and England, from that time, would give 
laws to France. The ſoldiers inſpired with new valour 
at the gallant behaviour of their king, anſwered him 
with triumphant acclamations, and deſired to be led on 
immediately to battle. The dukes of Vork, Clarence, 
and Glouceſter, adviſed his majeſty not to ſuffer this 
their firſt ardour to cool; but he weighing the mighty 
conſequence of the battle, would not precipitate any 
thing, but proceeded with a moſt admirable conduct, as 
well: as the nobleſt courage. He was unwilling to quit * 
the advantage of his ground, and ſtood expecting the 
French to give the firſt charge; but when he found they 
did not advance, and that the eager impatience of his 
men was no longer to be- reſtrained, he exclaimed, 
« 'Since our enemies have intercepted our way to Calais, 
e let us break through their army, in the name of the 
& moſt glorious Trinity, and in the moſt propitious 
te hour of the Whole year.“ Then alighting from his 
horſe, with a reſolgtion' to put himſelf in the ſame danger 
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with the meaneſt of his army, he commanded his ſtand- 
ards to move forwards, and the archers on the right and 
left to advance upon the enemy. | 
The ranging of the battle was committed to Sir Tho- 
mas Erpingham, an old experienced knight; who with 
a truncheon in his hand led the way, and gave the ſignal 
by throwing it- into the air, at which the whole army 
gave a ſhout that ſeemed to rend the ſky. But perceiv- 
ing the French did not come to meet them, they halted 
a little; and with a ſecond ſhout the archers in the van 
began the battle, who being lightly clad, uſed their bows 
with ſuch. ſtrength and agility, that their yard-long 
arrows, drawn up to the head, pierced with irreſiſtible 
force wherever they fell. At ſame time the two 
hundred btave bow-men in ambuſh performed wonders, 
every arrow, as it were, being winged with inevitable de- 
ſtruction. A thouſand ſelect French horſe bravely ad- 
vanced againſt the archers in the van, and with great 
fury endeavoured to break them; but were ſo terribly 
annoyed, that they raſhly advanced without order, the 
hindermoſt ranks preſſing; thoſe before, they became a 
confuſed heap of men, rather than orderly troops ; and 
the horſes ſinking into the miry ground, tormented like- 
wiſe with arrows, were grown furious, and would not be 
governed by their riders. But the archers. perceiving 
the French advance with that fierceneſs retired within 
their ſharp-pointed piles, which covered them in the 
front and both the flanks. The enemy in their heat and 
fury ſpurred their horſes on theſe; piles, with which their 
breaſts, ſides, and ſhoulders, were galled, ſo that they 
flounced and plunged, and either tumbled on the ſpikes, 
their riders, impaled them. The Engliſh 
continued to overwhelm the diſordered enemy with 
ſhowers of arrows; and the. French troops being thus 
ipitation upon their 
main body, that they broke their order. The archers 
ſeeing their rank opened, with great bravery threw away 
their boys, and with ſword and battle- axe ruſhed into a 


cloſe fight: for though the French men ar arms at firſt 


fought valiantly, and repulſed them, yet being diſor- 
dered and broken, they could not ſuſtam a ſecond 
charge, but were entirely routed, and the greateſt part 
of them were deſtroyed. i el 30+ ih Jout io hn 
In the mean time the mighty Henry; at the head of 
his main body, advanced to the-ſecond line of the 
French, which yet ſtood firm: in which he acted not 
only the part of a general, but alſo of a common ſoldier, 
and his exceſs made: him hazard a life on 
which alone depended the ſaſety of his whole army. He 


much danger, that 1 French 
battle- axe ſtruck him 


merly mentioned, ſignalized. himſelf in defending: his 

ince with the loſs of much blood, and at laſt with the 
ife of himſelf and two of his relations 3 of which ſervice 
the king was ſo ſenſible, that as they lay languiſhing in 


the field, he gave them the honour of knighthood, as the 
only acknow nt he could make for their bravery. 


Still the fight continued with great fury, in; which the 
duke of Glouceſter being ſtruck down with battle-axes, 
the king gallantly ſtood. over his brother's body, de- 
fended him, and faved his life ; where he received fo 
vehement a blow on his head, that he fell on one knee, 
while. two gentlemen, whoſe armour was like the king's, 
were killed. The Engliſh ſtill encou by their glo- 
rious king, at length broke into the French battalions, 
e m into ſome diſorder; for their horſe, which 
had been galled with arrows, were now ungovernable : 
and the Engliſh horſe placed in, ambuſcade within the 
wood, ruſhed forth with a mighty 


ſhout, and furiouſly 


antecked their rear. - The valiant duke of Alengon ſup- 
the battle loſt, and diſdaining to ſurvive the fatal 

day, Hive into the thickeſt of the fight, 

king 
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and attacked 
ry in perſon, crying out chat he was the duke 


” 


redoubled force, he not only ſtruck Alengon to d. 


in the front of his men; Where his perſon | 


bent for leave to bury their dead, he declared, 


of Alengon, and with a furious blow of his {word 4 
off a great part of the crown, which was'the'creſt of 1g 
helmet. This ſo rouzed the Engliſh monarch thut wh; 


ground, but with his own hand ſlew two of his followers, 
Thoſe who were about his majeſty's perſon ſoon fi. 
rounded the duke, and with many wounds cauſed his 
death, while the generous king endeavoured in vain to 
fave fo gallant a man: for the faithful.Engliſh enraged 
with the ſight of their prince's danger, could not be per. 
ſuaded to ſpare a life that had put his to the leaft hazard 
The French troops in the rear were yet in good 

order, and if they had not'wanted courage; might haye 
renewed the battle; but when they ſaw the two fir 
lines of their army entirely routed, they were diſheart. 
ened; and obſerving that the Engliſh horſe wheeled of 
to charge them in the rear, they fled without reſiſtance. 
The Engliſh ſoldiers then made a great ſlaughter among 
them. Some flying troops of the enemy again rallied, 
which the king obſerving, and conſidering the numbers 
of thoſe that fled were more than all his army, he ſent 
a command to them by a herald to leave the field, 
threatening, that if they preſumed to withſtand his vic. 
torious arms, he would ſhew them no mercy ; which ſo 
daunted their minds, that they immediately obeyed and 
withdrew; only fix hundred men at arms making a ſhew 
of reſiſtance, were immediately put to the ſword, by the 
Engliſh foldiers. The victorious king thought he had 
cleared the field of all his enemies, when baden he 
was alarmed with a — that the French had entered 
his camp and plundered it. For ſome troops of the 
French, who had fied firſt, underſtanding that the king's 
camp was weakly guarded, ſoon broke into it, either 
aiming to retrieve the diſhonour of their defeat, or co- 
vetous of booty; and having eafily overcome the few 
that defended it, they robbed the tents: and carriages, 
and carried off the king's crown, glorying in the noble 
ſpoil; as if they had been victorious. It was now the 
cloſe: of the evening, and the king became apprehenſive 
that the numerous enemy, though broken and diſperſed, 
might gather into a body and ſurround him in the dark. 
He knew that the number of priſoners exceeded that of 
his on men, and that it was impoſſibie at the fame 
time, to fight and ſecure them from deſtroying his own 
ſoldiers; which national apprehenſion, together with the 
intelligence of the arrival of freſh troops, forced him 
upon an action ſo contrary :to his merciful and 
temper; that he could not reſolve it without che 
higheſt regret; he commanded all the priſoners to be 
put to the ſword, IIS wg were of the greateſt 
note; which: order, though in appearance barvarous, 
was rendered neceſſury by the extremity of his affairs. 
He then ordered his ſoldiers to prepare for another bat- 
many of them being woumled, yet they readily obeyed; 
and with their former reſdlution, marched to beat them 
out of their camp : but they having haſtily:pſundered it 
ſoon leſt ir; and got out of iche reach of purſuit. The 
baſe ſurpriſal of che king's carriages, Which was one 
main cauſe of the ſlaughter of the French priſoners, was 
ſo generouſly reſented by the duke of Burgundy, that he 
impriſoned the chief actors, and deſigned to have pur 
them e had not 1 (to 1 
ſented king Henry's ſword, the guards Wor 
gold, beſet with jewels: of great value,) interfered in 
their behalf. 555 no ati 

Thus by the mighty valour.of king Henry and the 
Engliſh, a glorious and wonderful victory was o i 


vet cis great prince was juſſiy ſenſible of a ſupeno” 


cauſe, and that evening, at the head of his army, he 


ſolemnly praiſed the Sovereign of the univerſe for his 
ſucceſs, dir 


ing the 115th pfalm to be ſung ; and at 
that verſe, Not unto us, O Lord, not unto yr? * 


<« to thy name be the glory,” he comman 


army to proſtrate themſelves to the ground, as 2 token 
of their humility. After that, in the preſence of his uo 


bility and officers, and five French heralds, 25 That 
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« it was not his own, but an Almighty hand which had 
« gained fo great a victory; and that the diſmal ſight 
« they had before their eyes, was ordered by the divine 
« juſtice to puniſh the ſims of France.“ Then he put 
the queſtion in form both to the French and Engliſh 
heralds, whether he or the king of France was to be 
acknowledged victor? and having the honour adjudged 
to him, he aſked the name of the next caſtle, to which 
anſwer was made Agincourt. Then faid he, Let 
« this to all poſterity be called TRE BaTTLE or AGIN- 
„ ORT.“ After which, the night growing late, he 
marched with his wearied ſoldiers out of the field to 
Maſconcelles, where they had lodged the night before. 
In this memorable battle were ſlain on the French ſide 
the general himſelf ; the conſtable of France; the ad- 
miral of France ; the dukes of Brabant, Bar, and Alen- 
con; the carls of Nevers, Marle, Vandemont, Blamont, 
Rouſſy, and Faukenberge; and many other noblemen, 
of which a long liſt remains upon record. In all were 
deſtroyed about ten thouſand men, of whom ſeven or 
eight hundred were ſaid to be of noble birth, and 
above a hundred of them princes, who had banners 
carried before them in the field. The account given 
by Elmham is this, that there were killed one arch- 
biſhop, three dukes, fix earls, ninety-two barons, fif- 
tcen hundred knights, and ſeven thouſand eſquires and 
gentlemen. Of the priſoners ſixteen hundred were men 
of quality, among whom were the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, the marſhall Bouciqualt, and the earls of Eu, 
Vendoſme, and Richemont. All this was effected with 
a very inconſiderable loſs on the Engliſh ſide : for Wal- 
fingham only reckons the duke of York, uncle to king 
Henry; the young. carl of Suffolk, four knights, one 
eſquire, and twenty-eight common ſoldiers; though 
others, with more probability, account the number of 
the ſlain to be about four or five hundred. 
Upon the day after the battle, the twenty- ſixth of 
October, king. Henry took his march towards Calais, 
and paſſing the bloody field, he ordered ſearch to be 
made for all the Engliſh, whom he cauſed to be in- 
terred according to their quality; but he took the bo- 
dies of his uncle the duke of York, and the earl of 
Suffolk along with him, in order for a more honourable 
interment in England. Then viewing his army, in a 
ſpeech made to his men, he applauded their valour, of 
which he had ſeen ſuch admirable effects in the victory 
he had fo- lately gained: yet he admoniſhed them, to 
aſcribe all to the favour of the Almighty who had 
vrought a miracle, in making ſo ſmall a body of men 
victorious over ſuch a numerous army to abate their 


vanity: and preſumption. He further added, that he 
could not but . adore the Divine Providence for its care 
of the ves of his ſubjects, that ſo few had fallen in 
battle: yet he could not behold: ſuch ſtreams of blood, 
but the ſight: of his own -fellow-ſoldiers affected him 
wich the moſt tender compaſſion ;/ therefore he had 
performed the laſt rites due to ſuch magnanimous ſouls 
in burying their bodies, that they might not be expoſed 
to wolves and vultures. In his march to Calais this 
generous prince fhewed the moſt obliging behaviour to 
his oo the dukes: of Orleans, Bourbon, 
and the reſt; and entertaining them at dinner, he with 
the greateſt modeſty condoled their condition, and ap- 
plauded their valour, attributing nothing to himſelf, 
but to the hand of heaven, which had deſigned to pu- 
niſh the crying ſins of Frances and after dinner he pre- 
kented to every one of them a robe of rich damaſk ; 
r teſtifying the ſame: inclinations to peace, as he 

kad before he the war. Afterwards, when the 
dule of Orleans appeared very melancholy and de- 
emed eating, the king with'the moſt engaging air ſaid, 
f Courage, good couſin, I have not conquered you, 
, cauſe I am ſuperior in. merit, but becauſe God 
„ Fould puniſh the French people for their ſins; and 
be is juſtly angry with them, it is not decent for 
Vu to be with him, or to repine at his pro- 
ceeding.”* - Shortly after the duke of Burgundy, en- 
"ged at the loſs of his two brothers, the duke of Brabant 


343 


and count de Nevers, ſent a herald with a gauntlet of 


defiance, threatening him with the utmoſh revenge. 


The king calmly returned the gauntlet with this prudent 


anſwer, © Go, tell your maſter, that he has no reaſon 
te to be my enemy; that I am ſorry for the death of 
cc his brothers, which is not to be ch 
« my ſoldiers; and if he pleaſes to come to Boulogne, 
ce he ſhall receive ſatisfaction out of the priſoners I have 


« in my poſſeſſion, that the French alone are guilty of 
their blood, and of them he is to require it.” As 


this battle was highly afflicting to all France, fo it af- 
fected the Dauphine to ſuch a degree, that he died 


ſhortly after. 


On the 16th of November the triumphant. king 
left Calais, and embarked for England; and after a vi- 
olent ſtorm arrived ſafely at Dover, where he was re- 
ceived amidſt the acclamations of his rejoicing ſubjects, 
that covered all the ſhore. Arriving near Canterbury, 
the archbiſhop, abbot, and monks met him in their 
richeſt habits; and as he approached London, the 
mayor and aldermen, together with about four hundred 
of the principal citizens in their gowns, attended his 
coming on Blackheath; and at St. Thomas of Wa- 
tering the clergy of the city waited on him in a folemn 


proceſſion, with the relics of ſeventy ſaints. As he 


paſſed through the ſtreets, he ſaw both ſides of the way 
hung with the richeſt tapeſtry, waerein were repreſented 
the glorious actions of the Engliſh kings in war; he 
heard pſalms and hymns ſang in joy for his victory. 
Yet Nil giving all the glory to God, he declined his 
own praiſes; and in all this triumph would not permit 
his dinted helmet, and bruiſed armour to be carried be- 
fore him as the trophies of his daring valour, but ex- 
preſly forbad it, as too vain an affectation of glory. At 
St. Paul's Cathedral he alighted from his horſe, and 
made his offerings with the utmoſt devotion ; and then 
proceeded to Weſtminſter, where his palace was pre- 
pared for his reception, and for the lodging of the chief 
of the French priſoners. In the morning the mayor and 
aldermen, with two hundred of the cirizens, attended 
his majeſty with a preſent of a thouſand pounds in gold, 
in two golden baſons worth five hundred pounds more, 
which were received with the moſt obliging marks of 
gratitude. Then that all his ſubjects might join with 


him in praiſing God for the ſucceſs of his arms, he ap- 


pointed days of thankſgiving to be obſerved through all 
his dominions : and that he _ perforin the laſt rites 
to the memory of the duke of York and the earl of 
Suffolk, he ſummoned a great number of biſhops and 
abbots to celebrate their obſequies, the former being 
buried at Fotheringay in Northamptonſhire, and the 
latter at Ewhelme in Oxfordſhire. ' And thus concluded 
that great and memorable year for the glory of the 
Engliſh nation 1415. ; 

The wars between England and France having 
alarmed all Europe, and a peace being generally de- 
ſired, that the Chriſtian princes might unite againſt the 
common enemy the Turk, Sigiſmund-the emperor, a 
man of great wiſdom and abilities, employed his me- 
diation, with a view to make war upon the Turks. 
Intending to viſit both theſe weſtern monarchs, he went 
to the French court in the beginning of 1416, attended 


p- with eight hundred horſe, where he earneſtly ſolicited 


king Charles to accommodate matters with the Eng- 
liſh; and finding an outward appearance that he was 
ready- to embrace the motion, he took with him the 
archbiſhop of Rheims as ambaſſador from the French 
king, and travelled in the ſame ſtate to Calais. Here 
the governor of the town, the earl of Warwick, with 


charge with ſo much honour, that his imperial ma- 
jeſty was charmed with the reception, and afterwards 
acquainted the king that no Chriſtian prince had a 


knight equal to him for wiſdom, good breeding, and 
courage; and that if all courteſy were loſt, it might 


be found again. in the earl of Warwick. After two 
days continuance, thirty of king Henry's ſhips ar- 
rived, in which the emperor embarked with a noble re- 
| tinue 


arged upon me or 


the garriſon in arms entertained him at king Henry's 
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tinue conſiſting of a thouſand perſons; among whom | to leave them to the Tad effefts of war, and enter ing; 
were the count palatine of the Rhine, theduke of Milan, || league with che king of England, which was foon oy," 
and many ſovereign princes both of Germany and Italy. cluded to this effect: © That ſince his rmperialimaie 
On the 29th of _ he landed at Dover, Where he | delinng to eſtabliſh a general-peace in all the Chriftiz, 
found the duke of Glouceſter, conſtable of the caſtle; | ſtates, had endeavoured to compoſe all differences be. 
with many Engliſh nobility on the ſhore ; who/boldly | tween France and England; and fince the French king 
ped into the water with their drawn ſwords, as the | had induſtriouſly declined all offers that might contribute 
emperor was ready to ſet his foot on land, declaring, | to the happineſs of either: therefore the Eing of Eng. 
« That if he came as a mediator for peace, they would | land, and the emperor Sigiſmund, had entered into 
te receive him with the honours due to the imperial dig- | ſtrict alliance mutually to ſupport and defend each other 
“e nity: but if, as emperor, to claim any authority in | againſt all perſons, the church and pope of Rome only 
England, which was a free kingdom, they were ready | excepted. That neither of them ſhould purſue any de. 
< to oppoſe his landing.” The emperor aſſuring them, I ſigns injurious to the other's advantage; but contribute 
that his thoughts were free from any ſuch deſign, and | all they could to the advancement of each other's ho. 
that he came to eſtabliſh peace between England and J nour and benefit. That, without any act of hoftiliy 
France, the Engliſh nobility received and conducted him | the ſubjects of both princes ſhould have free liberty of 
in an honourable manner. At Canterbury he was met | trading in all their dominions, paying the uſual tolls and 
by the archbiſhop, at Rocheſter by the duke of Bedford, | cuſtoms. That neither of the two princes ſhould alloy 
at Dartford by the duke of Clarence, and at Blackheath | ſanctuary to any rebel or exile of the other's ſubjectz; 
by the king himſelf, not only with that reſpect which his J nor ſhould engage in any war, without the knowledge 
dignity and merit challenged, but with an affection due | and conſent of the other. That both the princes might 
to a perſon related to him by the marriage of Barbara, | proſecute the war againſt France for the recovery of 
daughter of the earl of Zilie, the king's couſin-german. | their rights; and that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each 
His entertainment was magnificenty ;and his charges all | other for the obtaining of that end. And, if a peace 
born by king Henry, who the more to honour him, in- | ſhould be concluded with France, and the demanded 
ſtalled him knight of the Garter at Windſor, after the | territories reſtored, they ſhould mutually maintain each 
moſt ſolemn and pompous manner; and the emperor | other in the poſſeſſion of them.” The league was con- 
ſo eſteemed this honour, that he always wore the collar I cluded and ſigned Auguſt the 15th, 1416, and not long 
when he fat in any aſſembly. after confirmed in parliament. n Iu $5 
Shortly after the emperor inſiſted upon the buſineſs In the mean time the French, who had experienced 
for which he came, and earneſtly entreated that a peace | the weight of the Engliſh arms, and feen that king 
might be concluded with France, in which he was calmly | Henry had recalled his plenipotentiaries for peace, re- 
heard by the Engliſh king; but upon new diſputes I ſolved to fit out their greateſt naval power, both to block 
for a loſs of men in the territories of Rouen, the idea at | up Harfleur, and annoy the ih nation. But be- 
that time was laid aſide, and could not fucceed, leſt the } cauſe the French king could not fuddenly provide ſuch a 
French ſhould ſuppoſe him diſcouraged: at a ſmall loſs, | number of ſhips as the occaſion required, he hired of the 
Yet the emperor, continuing his interceſſion for peace, republic of Genoa eight large carracks, and other veſ- 
had probably effected it by his perſuaſions, if the French | ſels from Spain and Flanders, which with his own ſhips 
had not about the ſame time laid ſiege to Harfleur, both | made a fleet of five hundred fail. Theſe cruiſing about 
by ſea and land. For not long before the earl of Dorſet, the Britifh ſeas infulted many Enghſh merchant ſhips, 
| governor of that place, having made an inroad into the } which ſo. exaſperated king Henry, that he deſigned to 
county of Caux, in Normandy, was attacked by the J have gone in perſan againſt them, but the emperor diſ- 
earl of Armagnac, the conſtable of Erance, and fo diſ- Þ ſuading him from the attempt, the charge of that enter- 
treſſed, that he was forced to retire into an orchard, with | prize was committed to his brother John, duke of Bed- 
the loſs of three hundred men. After which, in his J ford, accompanied with the earls of Marche, Oxford, 
march toward Harfleur, he was intercepted by the earl, Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, Saliſbury, and De. 
with ſuch numbers and ſuch advantages by the ſea-ſide, | vonſhire, who having between three and four hundred 
that the conſtable was fo ſure of victory, that he ſent a I ſhips, and twenty thouſand men on board, reſolved to 
herald to the earl of Dorſet to ſummon him to ſurrender engage the French fleet. Shartly after a fierce and long 
himſelf and his troops priſoners.  T'o which Dorſet. he- I reneontre took place, in which the valour of the duke 
roically replied, that it was not the cuſtom of the Eng- | of Bedford and his brave adventurers. ſo far prevailed, 
liſh to yield without fighting, nor was he ſo cowardly as { that the French ſhips'were moſt of them diſabled, ſunk, 
| wer into and taken; and according to Harding, their loſs amounted 
a d fiercely down { to twenty thouſand: men. Immediately after, the duke 
che hill to ſeize his prey, but was ſo, vigorouſly annoyed } ſupplied. Harſſeur with ammunition, proviſions, and 
by the archers with a perpetual ſhower of arrows, that J other neceſſaries, which :theougannion were in extreme 
his | want of which ſo: diſcouraged the conſtable D Armag- 
charge the enemy. Aſter which a cloſe engagement { nac, chat he broke up the ſiege, and returned to Pans. 
with ſword in hand was long maintained, until the Eng- This exttaordinary ſervict was ſo much admired by the 
liſh, by their incomparable valour and bravery, prevailed | emperor,i-that. he openly: declared, that England was 
ity of numbers, ' and defeated the con- I happy in having ſuch a king, but the king more happy 
the loſs of twelve hundred of his men, and I in having ſuch ſubjects; and ever aſter ſhewed a paru- 
3 the great hazard of his own perſo ory was ¶ eular eſteem for che duke of Bed for. 
| the more conſiderable, ſince the number. of the Engliſh, 1 .. The emperor's affairs being finiſhed, and all royal en- 
| Aa ing to W was no more. chan n tertainments gratefully acknowledged, he for 
ell, and that of the French. fifteen thouſand. To f his return to Germany, and king Henry, to do him 
ir this diſgraoe, the conſtable firſt; hanged: up many more tionour, accompanied him to Calais; where after 
t his men, and after a reinforcement; he beſieged the {| their: arrival, che duke of Burgundy repaired to pay Þ15 
| town of Harfleur by land, while the viſcount Narbon, homage to the emperor Which duke ſome months be- 
| -vice-admiral of France, with a; large fleet entered the I fore, had, cancluded a truce with the carl of Warwick, 
| mouth of the Seine, and did the fame by water. ] in behalf of king Henry, for the counties of - Flanders 
| _—__ hearing of this news, immediately re- and Artois. Henry, therefore, in hopes of a — 
| called his ambaſſadors, the biſhop of Norwich and; Sir amity with a man of his intereſt, ſent his brother 
3 Thomas Erpingham, then in eommiſſion for an acm I duke of Glouceſter, and the carl of Marche to be 1 
modation with France; and the emperor ; perceiv- hoſtages at: St. Omer's for Burgundy's fate. pgs 
ing that the French took all advantages, and that king conduct, with whom be ſent the carl of Warwick © 


Henry would not bear ſuch uſage, judged it in yain eſcort him to Calais. His reception was Very . 
to make any further endeavours, therefore he reſolved I able, both from the emperor and the king of Engl: 
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_ — the truce for two years longer; both 
which were ſo diſpleaſing to the French, that the empe- 

was condemned by them for augmenting thoſe miſe- 
por in France which he pretended he came to relieve, 
by animating Burgundy againſt Orleans, and encouraging 
Bag Henrys vanity in the thoughts he had entertained 
of prevailing 7 a weak king. This is certain from 
che archives of this kingdom, that ſecret articles were 
ed at Calais by the duke of Burgundy, in vindication 


king Henry's title, in which he acknowledged him to 


de the rightful king of France, and accordingly. would 
declare himſelf for him in due time. Vet in a few 
months afterwards, as though he had forgot all, he con- 
ented and ſwore to a league with the king and dauphin 
of France againſt the power of England, and acted ac- 
ingly. 
— duke of Burgundy's departure, the king 
prepared for his return into England, and the emperor 
made ready to 17 by ſea to Dort in his way to Germany. 
He deſpaired of obtaining a peace between England and 
France, and was extremely diſſatisfied that he had 
waſted ſo much time in an unſucceſsful mediation ; he 
deteſted the infincerity and mean ſhifts of the French, 
and highly applauded the plain dealing of the Engliſh. 
There had been fo free and open a correſpondence be- 


tween him and the king of England, that one did not 


keep any thing ſecret from the other; and the like 
mutual affection and confidence was ſcarce ever known 
between two princes. After the moſt amicable parting, 
the emperor ſet fail for Dort, to which place he was at- 
tended by the duke of Glouceſter; Sir John Tiptoft, 
and many other Engliſh knights and gentlemen, to whom 
he preſented a thouſand crowns in gold; and likewiſe 


ſent many rare and valuable preſents to king Henry, as 


pledges of his love and gratitude. From Dort his im- 


| majeſty uing his journey, at length repaired 
ap — — of Conſtance, which had > con- 
tinued near three years. As the Engliſh had bore a 
ſhare in this council, we cannot paſs over the 
tranſactions of it in ſilence. | 
The churches throughout Chriſtendom had been diſ- 
turbed for the ſpace of twenty-nine years, and now in- 
ſufferably afflicted through the ſchiſmatical ambitions 
maintained by three papal monarchs, mounted into Sr. 
Peter's chair, each of them ſo violently graſping the 
ſeat, that the joints of it were torn aſunder, and the 
triple crown ſo battered by their fulminant execrations, 
that it was rendered unfit for any of their heads. The 
three contenders were Benedict XIII. elected by the 
Spaniards ; Gregory XII. ſet up by the French; and 
John XXIV. preferred by the Italians. To prevent 
the miſchiefs ariſing from this furious ſtruggle, the 
princes of Chriſtendom appointed a general council to 
be held at Conſtance in Germany, which began in 
February 1414, and continued above the ſpace of three 
years ; to which were aſſembled the emperor, the pope, 
the palſgrave of the Rhine, four patriarchs, twenty- 
ſeven cardinals, forty-ſeven archbiſhops, a hundred and 
lixty biſhops, princes, barons, and gentlemen, with 
their attendants, above thirty thouſand. To this coun- 
cl king Henry ſent the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, 
Litchfield, and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Norwich, 
Hereford, and St. David's, with the abbot of Weſt- 
er and prior of Worceſter, accompanied alſo with 
the earl of Warwick, to make the nobler appearance; 
themſelves and attendants amounting to eight hundred 
horſe : ſo that it was doubtful whether their honour- 
able preſence more graced the aſſembly, or their learn- 
ing and judgement improved the whole body of the 
council, For two of theſe biſhops were made cardi- 
nals; and of the thirty ſelected to aſſiſt the cardinals in 
their election of a new pope, the biſhops of London, 
Litchfield, Bath and Wells were choſen, and the biſhop 
of London was firſt nominated for pope ; but he him- 
nominated. the man that ſucceeded, - which was 
Otho Colonda, by the name of Martin V, whoſe coro- 
nation was with mighty magnificence ſolemnized by 
No. XX1X, 
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he performed his homage, and with the 
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the five nations aſſembled, with this honour given to 
the Englith,. that the prior of St. John's was the fup- 
porter of the triple crown. Touching the decrees of 
this council, it is ſufficicat to obſerve, that Wickliff 3 
books were condemned as heretical, that John Huss; 
and Jerome of Prague *, were both burnt, the holy 
maid Bridget canomzed for a faint, and that 

was made a nation in rank before Spain. 

Before this council was diffolved, king Henry had 
called a parhament in London, in order to protecute 
his title to the French crown, where the lord chancel- 
lor, biſhop of Wincheſter and cardinal, in the king's 
behalf made an eloquent oration, declaring the carneſt 
deſire his maſter had to make a peace with the French, 
which their king continually oppoſed, and, againſt the 
law of arms, denied upon ranſom to deliver the priton- 
ers taken at Agincourt, fo that the peace to be ex- 
pected muſt be by the ſword alone. To 
which the whole body conſented, and granted the king 
a ſubſidy and a tenth, which was graciouſſy accepted; 
but it was not ſufficient to defray the mighty charges of 
the deſigned expedition, therefore the king was ob: 
to pledge his crown to his uncle the biſhop of W in- 
cheſter for a large ſum of money, as he did feveral va- 
luable jewels to the lord mayor of London for ten 
thouſand marks. Yet in this parkament, after having 
created the earl of Dorſet, duke of * _ 
manded a thouſand pounds per annum to be paid to hi 
out of the exchequer, and forty pounds out of the cuf- 
toms of Exeter; which reward, though liberal, was not 
thought proportionable to his merits and ſervices. 

The emperor's mediation between and 
France being fruſtrated by the eluſions of the French, 
king Henry diſdained to relinquith his right fo often 
demanded, therefore re- aſſuming his claim, he began 
the year 1417 with great preparations for war. And 
having got all things in readineſs, with a puiſſant army, 
he reſolved upon a ſecond expedition into France, 
taking advantage of the two prevailing factions in that 
kingdom, that of Bu , and that of Orleans; in 
which the king of France joined with the former, and 
the dauphin with the latter. King Henry's fleet con- 
ſiſted of fifteen hundred fail, having on board many 
lords and men at arms, with -five thouſand, five 


hundred, and twenty-ſeven ſoldiers, beſides a thoufand 


carpenters, artificers, and labourers. But before his 
departure, he appointed his brother John, duke of 
Bedford, protector of England during his abience ; 
which done, upon the 28th of July, he took ſhipping, 
the fails of his own veſſel being of purple filk moſt 
richly embroidered with gold. On the iſt of Auguft 
he landed in Normandy, ſtriking the inhabitants with 
terror, ſo that they fled from the ſhores, and left the 
country without men or cattle; inſomuch, that twenty- 
five thouſand of them retired to Bretagne ; fo formid- 
able was the approach of the Engliſh. No ſooner had 
king Henry ſet his foot on land, but he honoured forty- 
eight of his brave followers with knighthood ; and then 
gave ſtrict orders, upon pain of death, that the perions 
of eccleſiaſtics, and of women, ſhould be inviolable, 
and likewiſe ail others that ſubmitted themſelves to his 

government. 8 | 
King Henry began with taking a view of Harfleur, 
after which he laid fiege to Conqueſt, one of the ſtrong- 
eſt caſtles in Normandy, which he took on the 16th of 
Auguſt, and gave, together with the revenues be- 
longing to it, to his brother the duke of Clarence : and 
to the earl of Saliſbury, the commander of his ſecond 
line, he gave the caſtle of Damvilliers, which about 
the ſame time he became maſter of; alſo that of Louvre 
to the earl-marſhal; and theſe were the firſt that were 
inveſted with any revenue in France. He then marched 
againſt Caen, one of the capital cities of the province, 
which place was ſtrongly fortified, well manned and 
ſtored with proviſions, ſo that nothing was wanting for 
a vigorous defence. Yet the king fat down before it, 
and his batteries not being able to make the defired 
impreſſion, he attempted it by mines, and deſtroyed a 
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his loving ſubjects, ſummoned them by a herald, 
promiſed them mercy ; which 1 8 of relief, 


either put p 

which was freely diſtributed among his officers and ſol- 
diers; by which regular action king Henry here gained 
the eſtimation of a great commander, and an upright 
prince. The report of his clemency and generoſity to 
thoſe he had conquered ſpreading through the country, 
the governors of the neighbounng towns ſent to him 
the keys of their gates. The king, to invite and en- 
courage the people, made a proclamation, that they 
who voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves, ſhould enjoy all 
fafety, and numerous privileges under the protection 
of his goverament. King Henry proceeding in his 
its, upon the 1ſt of December fat down before 
the g town and caſtle of Falaiſe, and though it 
was the midſt of winter, with invincible patience he 
continued the ſiege till the 2oth of the fame month, 
when the garriſon of the town, being no longer able to 
hold out, deſired a parley, and ſurrendered upon arti- 
Eles, too long for inſertion in this place. 

While this courageous prince had by a rapid con- 
queſt, in four months recovered a great part of thoſe 
dominions which anciently belonged to the Engliſh 
kings in France, the Scots thinking his own kingdom 
unprovided, and hoping to make advantage of a dif- 
contented party in the nation, invaded England with a 
powerful army, and waſted the country · with fire and 
ford. Theſe ſtill pretending that king Richard was 
alive, under the conduct of the duke of Albany and the 
earl of brought with them a counter- 
feit king, and laid fiege both to Roxborough and Ber- 
| wick, where all imaginable methods were uſed for the 
taking of thoſe two places. But before they could 
fucceed in their extraordinary attempts, the protector 
John, duke of Bedford, and the new duke of Exeter, 
had made fufficrent proviſion againſt them, and with 
an army marched into the north, where joining with 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, their 
forces amounted to a hundred thouſand men, a great 
part of them well formed and regular: fo that the duke 
of Exeter faid he could draw out of them forty thou- 
fand equal in courage and military fkill to any the king 
had. A remarkable inſtance of the ſtrength of the na- 
tion, which beſides the forces employed in France, 
could on a ſudden raiſe ſuch a vaſt army. To theſe 
joined Henry Benet, archbiſhop of York, who was fo 
decrepid with age, that he was borne in his chair about 
the field; and the fame of his arrival, and the dread of 
the great Engliſh general, ſo diſcouraged the Scots, 
that they broke up their ſiege, in great diſorder, and 
retired without their baggage. Thus was ſucceeded for 
a conſiderable time after with great devaſtations made 
by the Engliſh in many parts of Scotland. 

The king's affairs thus ſettled in the north, the 
clergy were much caſed by the ſecuring of lord Cob- 
ham, their diſturber in the fouth ; who had lately 


made new ſteps towards the expoſing af their errors 
and their exorbitant er. But one main 
complaint againſt him was, that he had defaced the 


pictures of the ſaints in many maſs-books; ſome of 
which were ſhewn to the people at St. Paul's Croſs, 
where the preacher inſinuated that the offence was done 
to the triumphant faints in Heaven. A parliament 


being then aſſembled by the protector's authority, for 
a fupply of money againſt France, it was there thought 
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offered for his apprehenſion. Not long af.er the — 
Powis took him in Wales, after a noble reſiſtance 


many wounds ; and brought him to Weſtminſter, whe. 


| he appeared before the parliament. Having 


fore outlawed upon treaſon in the king's ory — 
excommunicated by the archbiſhop for hereſy, it ad 
adjudged upon the record and proceſs, that he ſho, 
be carried to the Tower, and thence drawn through the 
city to the new gallows in St. Giles's Fields, there 

be hanged about the middle, and burnt hanging in. 
chain. All which was performed with the higheſt... 
crations of the prieſts, who adjured the people not to 
pray for a man who was © certainly going to hell, be 
* cauſe he died in obſtinate rebellion againſt the pope. 
Thus died the great lord Cobham ; and as this Was the 
firſt noble blood that was ſhed in England on the ac. 
count of religion by popiſh malignity, ſo perhaps never 
any ſuffered a more cruel martyrdom. 

In the year 1418, the unhappy kingdom of Franc 
was more and more filled with the miſeries of war 
which king Henry proſecuted with ſuch unwearicg vi. 
gour, that he beſieged and took towns in the depth of 
winter, nor could all the rigours of the ſeafon ſtop the 
progreſs of his conqueſts. To make the quicker ad. 
vances in ſubduing Normandy, by beſieging many 
towns and caſtles at the ſame time, he divided his army 
into ſeveral bodies. The duke of Clarence at the head 
of one of them beſieged Chambroiſe, and the caſtle of 
Beche-Lovyn ; the ſurrender of the firſt being con- 
cluded on the gth of March, and that of the latter on 
the 4th of May following. The duke of Glouceſter led 
another body of the army into the county of Conſtan- 
tine, a large neck of land reaching into the ſea, over- 
againſt Portland on the Engliſh ſhore. The town and 
caſtle of Vire were agreed to be ſurrendered February 
the 21ſt, and the like agreement was made about St. 
Lon the 12th of March. On the 16th of the fame 
month, the town and caſtle of Charenton capitulated; 
on the following day Pontdown was delivered to him, 
and eight days after St. Saviour le Viconte. The ſtrong 
town of Cherburgh made a ſtourer reſiſtance than any 
of the reſt, but at length was forced to capitulate in the 
latter end of Auguſt. While theſe and ſeveral other 
places were taken by the Engliſh, king Henry, after 
ſome new offers of accommodation, reſolved to beſiege 
Rouen, the capital of Normandy, a city ſtrongly for- 
tified with extraordinary walls, towers, and a vaſt ditch, 
and containing a very numerous garriſon. The citi- 
zens alſo preſuming upon the ſtrength of the garriſon, 
and in their own numbers, which were near three hun- 
dred thouſand, reſolved to defend the place with the 
greateſt vigour, and to endure all. extremities, rather 
than ſurrender, ſince to that one place the inhabitants 
of Normandy had brought all their treaſure, account- 
ing it their laſt refuge and retreat, and by a pruden: 
foreſight had been diligent to fortify it in the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The king after he had taken Pont de VArche, eight 
miles diſtance from Rouen, and accounted the key of 
the river Seine, laid cloſe fiege to this important place: 
but underſtanding the obſtinate- reſolution of the be- 
ſieged, he would not laviſh the lives of his ſoldiers in 
continual attacks, but determined to cut off all provi- 
fions and relief, and reduce it by famine. To this end 
his army ſurrounded it by land, and a ſquadron of ſhips, 
blocked up the mouth of the Seine. Then to ſecure 
his camp from all affaults, he encompaſſed it with 2 

intrenchment pitched with ſtakes, and de- 
fended by a high rampart, bubwarks and turnpikes. Sir 
Robert Bapthorp was appointed to overſee this work, 
which he performed with great ſkill and diligence, 25 
he had before the trenches between the camp and the 
rown. The king himſelf lodged on the eaſt of the ay, 
the duke of Clarence on the weſt, and the duke o 
Exeter on the north; between whom was 
the marſhal, joined with the earl of Ormond, 8 
lords Hartington and Talbot. Before the * 4 


3 
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Hilary, the lords Roſs, Willbughby, Fitz-Hugh, and 
cir William Porter encamped their forces. The earls 
of Mortaigne and Saliſbury pitched near the abbey of 
ot. Katherine'sz Sir John Gray about the chapel on 
mount St. Michael's, and Sir Philip Leech upon a hill 
adjoining. The river Seine was blocked up with three 
iron chains, One of them laid two feet above the water, 
another level with it, and the third two feet below it, 
to hinder all rehef from coming to the city by boats; 
and the charge of which was committed to Thomas, 
baron of Carew, who very exactly performed it. On 
the other ſide of the river were encamped the earls of 
Warren and Huntingdon, the lords Neville and Fer- 


rers, and Sir Gilbert Umfreville, directly before the 


great port de Pont ; and for a general communication of 
one part of the army with the other, a bridge was made 
over the river Seine, ſufficient for carriages as occaſion 
might require. | f : 
During this memorable ſiege, many martial exploits 
happened, but no general affaults; 
nued from the beginning of July till December, when 
the beſieged began to be in great diſtreſs for want of 
proviſions ; and to diſburthen themſelves, they thruſt 
out twenty thouſand men, women and children, who 
were unſerviceable for the defence of the city, and ex- 


poſed them to the mercy of the Engliſh. When king 


Henry ſaw this miſerable multitude ſhut out of the 


though he reſolved to force them back to increaſe - 


C ally of famine, yet being unwilling to attack a 
company of unarmed and helpleſs exiles, he gave or- 
ders to pour upon them a ſhower of arrows, ſhot from 
bows ſlightly down, to affright rather than wound them. 
Fear drove the poor ſtarved creatures to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the ditches of the town; and while they re- 
mained there three days in great miſery, many of the 
women were delivered: at laſt, the cries and groans of 
ſo many thouſands prevailed upon the king's compaſſion 
to ſend them food, until the pity of che garriſon was 
moved to receive many of them within the walls. The 
famine and mortality ſoon grew to that height, that fifty 
thouſand of both ſexes periſhed ; and in one burying- 
pace above two and thirty thouſand were thrown into 
the ground. Perſons of better quality ate their own 
horſes, and the poorer people fed on dogs, cats, rats, 
and mice; ſo obſtinate were they in holding out to the 
aſt extremity. Little infants hung on the breaſts of 
their ſtarved mothers as they lay dead in the ſtreets ; 
and the rage of famine forced the diſtracted multitude to 


2 thouſand violences, and they wounded and even 


killed one another to rob them of their execrable ſub- 
ſitence, which was ſcanty indeed. And fo tyrannical 
ws the force of hunger over the moſt powerful conſi- 
derations, that young virgins — their modeſty, 
and proſtituted themſelves for a morſel of bread. In 
this deplorable condition, relief was often promiſed; but 
nſtead of ſupplies, the biſhop of Beauvois, accompa- 
med with the cardinals of Urſins, ſent from the pope, 
were diſpatched to king Henry to ſollicit for a peace; 
and the better to effect it, they brought the princeſs 
Katherine's picture, which gave king Henry great ſa- 
on, inſomuch that ſome ſay, he became ena- 
moured of the lady at the fight of it. But he demanded 
a million of crowns, with the dukedoms of Normandy, 
cony, Anjou, and other territories for her portion; 
re nothing material was concluded. | 
At length the e Rouennois, totally deſtitute 


of ſuocours, and deſpairing of peace, reſolved to make 


a brave ſally upon the king's quarters, to perform which 
ten thouſand ſelect men, with their commanders, iſſued 
Ut of the town. The van-guard, conſiſting of two 
ouland, being paſt and engaged with the beſiegers, by 
misſortune the draw-bridge broke down with over- 
Waght of men, and drowned, killed, and hurt vaſt 
Umbers, This ſo deſtroyed the paſſage, that they 
not advance to the relief of their companions who 


dere engaged, but by another gate at a conſiderable 
dame but before they could aſſiſt them, their whole 
7 was broken for want of ſupport, and moſt of them 


- 


thus it conti- 


5 1 
killed and taken priſoners. Upon which ſtrange diſ- 
aſter the ſoldiers within rhutinied againſt De Boutelier 
their general, boldly complaining that he had contrived 
the breaking of the bridge. In theſe calamities, after 
ſeveral remonſtrances on both ſides; king Chatles re- 
turning towards Paris, ſent a meſſage to the beſieged, 
that they mult take care of theraſelves ; which ſurpriſing 
anſwer ſtruck a fatal damp upon their hearts, and raiſed 
the rage of the multitude to that degree, that they wil- 
lingly agreed to a treaty with king Henry; which being 
propoſed to the king, three magnificent tents were 


erected at Port St. Hilary for the reception of the com- 


miſſioners, who were four eccleſiaſtics; four knights, 
and four burghers of the town: thoſe for the king were 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl of Warwick. 
The demands of the Rouennois were many and high, 
but the anſwers received were ſhort and peremptory, 
that no conditions would be allowed, but barely yielding 
to the king's mercy, Which anſwer being returned in 
a public aſſembly, rage and deſpair prompted them to 
all extrav cies that could proceed from fire, ſword; 
and the demolition of the whole city: But the generous 
king, pitying a wretched people ſo obſtinately bent on 
their own ruin, reſolved to fave them in ſpite of them- 
ſelves, and to have that noble city delivered to him, un- 
touched by fire. Remitting therefore the rigour of his 
firſt demands, he again ſent for the commiſſioners by 


the archbiſhop to treat upon milder conditions, which 


was at laſt concluded in twenty-three articles on the 
13th, and the town was ſurrendered on the 19th of 
January 1319 : of which one was, © That the inhabitants 
ſhould pay the ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold, two of which were to be equal to an Engliſh 
noble.” For which the citizens of Rouen were to enjoy 
all the liberties and privileges that had been granted by 
any of the kings of England, and dukes of Normandy, 
before Philip de Valois. And thus Rouen was ſubdued 
to the crown of England, two hundred and fifteen years 
after the conqueſt of it by Philip, king of France. | 

On the following day king ay made a triumphant 


entry into the city, accompanied with four dukes, ten 


earls, eight biſhops, ſixteen barons, and a great number 
of knights, eſquires, and men at arms. At his entrance 
within the gate, all the bells of the city were rung, and 
the abbots and prieſts met him in a ſolemn proceſſion, 
in which were carried forty-two croſſes, with the relics 
of ſeveral ſaints. They marched before him to Notre 
Dame, the great cathedral, where at the porch he 
alighted, being received with the utmoſt ſolemnity by 
the biſhops and canons ; then entering the phurch, he 
offered up his thankſgivings at the high altar, and or- 
dered his chaplains to ſing a. pſalm of praiſe. He lodged 
in the caſtle that night, and continued in it the enſuing 
day, receiving homage from the citizens. In the morn- 
ing he gave orders that Alain Blanchart, an incendiary 
excepted in the articles, ſhould be beheaded, but par- 
doned the reſt that were left to his mercy, ere 
only a fine upon them, Then to ſettle his new conque 
he eſtabliſhed in this city his exchequer, coinage, and 
chamber of account of the revenues of Normandy, and 
built a tower behind the caſtle, as an additional ſtren 

to keep the city in ſubjection. He fortified the bridge, 


and began to build a palace on the Seine, and publiſhed 


new orders to regulate the buſineſs of trade, reducing 
the meaſures to a certain ſtandard. He kept his court 
at Rouen for ſome time, and wore the ducal robes as 
duke of Normandy. On February the 1 5th, he ordered 
proclamation to be made, that all who would come in 
and ſwear allegiance to him, ſhould be received into his 
favour and protection: and March the 12th he gave or- 
ders, that an exact account ſhould be taken of the names 
of all the inhabitants, men, women, and children; with- 

in the bailiwicks of Rouen, Conſtantin, and Alencon. 
King Henry had now not only the dukedoms of Nor- 
mandy ſubjected to him, but Picardy and the Iſle of 
France lay open to his arms; inſomuch that though the 
French king and the duke of Burgundy had ſtrongly 
garriſoned the frontiers to ſtop the incurſions of the 
| Engliſh 
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him and his heirs. 
coming 


346 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Engliſh troops; yet they pierced as far as Ponthoiſe, 


Cleremont, Beauvais, Montdidier, Bretvil, Amiens, 
Abbeville, and St. Valerie; and waſting all places, en- 


. fiched themſelves with great booty. This mighty pro- 


preſs firſt brought the duke of Bretagne to an alliance 


with king Henry; who finding France unable to pro- 


tect him, ed to a mutual amity, and that no acts of 
hoſtility ſhould be committed by either of their ſubjects, 
without a declaration of war fix months before. In the 
mean time the dauphin, who in oppoſition to the duke 
of Burgundy had taken upon him the adminiſtration of 
the government in France, invited the king of England 
to a tfeaty ; but when the ambaſſadors ſhould have met 


to appoint the place and manner, the French not only. 


failed in coming at the fixed time, but ſhewed ſuch col- 
luſion when they came, that the pacific endeavours 
e ineffectual. However, the duke of Burgundy 


became ſo apprehenſive of the dauphin's increaſing in- 
a once more deſired a treaty with king. 


tereſt, that 
Henry, that by the help of ſuch a N ally, he might 
ſecure himſelf againſt the deſigns which that prince had 
concerted to cauſe his deſtruction. It was therefore de- 
termined in the council of the king of France, That 
tc it was expedient far the ſafety of the nation, to ſettle 


s an alliance with the king of England, by giving him 


e in marriage the princeſs with ſome provinces of the 
te kingdom.” After an embaſſy and a ſhort truce, it 
was conchuded, that the two kings ſhould have a ſolemn 
interview at Melun, where the queen and princeſs ſhould 


- be preſent. For that purpoſe a ſpacious field was well 


intrenched and ramparted with ſtrong gates, and two 
ſtately pavillions erected in it, the one for the two kings 
to converſe and. repoſe, and the other for their agents to 
conſult in. 

King Charles, queen Ifabel, the princeſs Katharine, 
the duke of Burgundy, and the count St. Paul, firſt 
arrived with a train and guard of a thouſand horſe. 
On the other ſide, king Henry with his btothers, the 
dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, attended with a 


SOM 


thouſand horſe, obſerved the appointed time and place: 


and now the illuſtrious company met with the utmoſt 
pomp and ceremony; king Henry ſaluted the queen 
and princeſs, and received Burgundy into his arms; 
and the two nations, though mortal enemies, demeaned 
themſelves with ſo much civility, that no cauſe of quar- 
rel was offered on either ſide. Many points were diſ- 
cuſſed, and many offers were made to king Henry, 
articularly, that all the territories and towns contained 
in the treaty of peace made at Bretagne with Edward 
III. the whole dukedom of Normandy, and all other 

laces now in his poſſeſſion, ſhould be confirmed to 


to a concluſion, and many conferences were 


held, from which the princeſs had abſented herſelf. 


Many days were ſpent without 


The queen had brought her to the firſt interview, in 


hopes that the charms of her beauty might prevail more 
on a young conqueror than all the ſubtle arts of ſtateſ- 
men in a treaty, Nor was ſhe wholy miſtaken; for 
his heart, though armed with fierce bravery and un 
daunted courage, was not impenetrable to the ſofter 
paſſions ; and that ſoul which never was acquainted with 
fear, at the firſt ſight of ſo engaging a lady, was won 
by her appearance. The diſcerning queen ſoon ob- 
ſerved that her daughters eyes were more powerful than 
all the arms of France, and reſolved to make all poſ- 
ſible advantage of this violent affection; flattering her- 
ſelf that'the king would comply to any conditions, pro- 
vided his marriage with the princeſs were one of them. 
She thought therefore, to practiſe upon him the uſual 


arts of her ſex, and to inflame his paſſion by the ab- 


ſence of his miſtreſs; but her deſign had a different 
ſucceſs than ſhe expected; for as he was quick of diſ- 
cernment, he ſoon obſerved the artifice, and the ſenſe 


of the affront made him inflexible to any condeſcenſion, 
ſo that he* inſiſted more firmly on his firſt propoſitions. 
And knowing that the chief affairs of France were com- 


mitted to the duke of Burgundy, the idea that he had 
obſtructed, the concluſion of the peace and marriage 


— 


more calmly replied, © Before you can de 


count of ſuch names of diſtinction. 


| fired him with the greateſt indignation againg bis. 


When therefore the duke remonſtrated the exceſ 
his demands, the king in a violent paſſion — 
« I will not only have your princeſs, but your -kir. 
« himſelf in my power; and I will have what I der 'B 
ce in marriage "ith her, or force him from his t 
* and you out (. his kingdom.” To whom the dule 
| throne 
« king, and expel me the kingdom, you may ri pie! 
© to repent the enterprize ; and I doubt not, but * 
ce ſhall make you weary of the war.“ : 
This convention at Melun ended June the + 


which time it was agreed to meet again on . pe 


3d of 


July following; and king Henry came, but the French 
- diſappointed him. And in reality it was manifeſt, by 


all their proceedings, that they never deſigned to con 
clude a peace, but only aimed to amuſe the Englifh 
with vain offers and promiſes. They had promigg 
that king Henry ſhould poſſeſs all his conqueſts, and 
hold them without dependance; and that all ſhould he 
confirmed to him, which had been granted in the grand 


treaty between Edward III. of England, and John, 


king of France“: but when the articles came to be 
drawn into form, and ingroſſed, the French perplexcd 
all things by ſtarting new difficulties and queſtion 
The duke of Burgundy, whoſe heart was truly French, 
all the time of the convention, had frequent meeting 


with the dauphin near Paris, and it was now ſtrenuouſy 


endeavoured to reconcile the grand parties of Burgundy 


and r and accordingly proclamation was mad 
at Paris, that none ſhould raiſe any conteſt on the co 


ch 8 King Henry there- 
fore, perceiving the artifices of the French, reſolved to 
break off the treaty ; and according to the firſt agree- 
ment, he gave public notice of its diſſolution; com- 
plaining of the unfair proceedings of his enemies, who 
had continually deceived him, and only deſigned, under 
colour of treaty, to work delays. and hinder his con- 
queſts. Shortly after he underſtood that the dauphin 
and the duke were reconciled, and entered into a firm 
alliance, which much raiſed the indignation of the hero; 
and though in appearance all the forces of France were 
united againſt him, this was ſo far from diicouraging 
him, that it rouſed his martial ardour to oppoſe the 
growing danger. And having taken care to regulate 
and reform the corruption of manners and diſcipline in 
the churches of England and Normandy, he reſolved 
to proceed with vigour and vigilance. 
Ponthoiſe was the next town of conſequence which lay 
in the courſe of king Henry's conqueſts, the poſſeſſion 
of which would open the way to. Paris. To the end 
that he might get that place in his power, he ſent on 


| the laſt day of July, three thouſand foot, which before 


day-light, and undiſcovered by the centinels, ſet ther 
ſcaling ladders to the walls, mounted up, and crying 
out St. George! ſome entered the town, to the great 
amazement of Monſieur de L'Iſle Adam, marſhal of 
France, and governor of the place, who immediately 
fled out at another gate next Paris, and was inſtantly 
followed by above ten thouſand of the inhabitants. S0 
that the Engliſh eaſily became maſters of the town, 
which was ſo conſiderable for its riches, and ſuch an 
advantageous poſt, that the king in a letter declared, 
he accounted it the moſt important place he had taken 
ſince the war. Yet his great foul was ſo little elevated 
by this ſucceſs, that he ſent this meſſage to the king o 


France, that though he had taken fo conſiderable 3 
« place, which opened a way to the conqueſt of lis 


ce capital city, yet he now offered him peace upon the 
« ſame terms he had propoſed at the treaty of Melun. 

All Paris was in great conſternation upon the loſs of 
Ponthoiſe, and the terror was ſo general through all the 
adjacent country, called the Iſle of France, that the 


j villages were univerſally deſerted. The kin of France, 


with his queen and daughter, the duke of Burgund), 


and many noblemen, retired to Troyes in Champag"> 


leaving Paris under the government of the count St. 
Paul, and De Lactre, chancellor of France, 5 


See our Abridgement of the Treaty of Bretagne, p. 284. 
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auke of Clarence marched to the walls of that vaſt city, 
and lay before it two days, his troops ravaging the 
neighbourhood. After which the caſtles of Gifors, 
vhich held out three weeks, was taken by compoſition ; 
the earl of Huntingdon ſacked Preaux, burnt Bretvil, 
Clermont, and the caſtle of Vendvil; and king Henry 
himſelf beſieged the caſtles of Galliart and Rochguien, 
duo of the ſtrongeſt places in Normandy, which ſur- 
rendered upon articles. Then returning to Mante, 
the king divided his army into three bodies, with one 
of which he ordered the duke of Glouceſter, who had 
taken Ivres, to ſtorm the caſtle of St. Germain en Lay, 
which was ſoon ſurrendered to him; the other he ſent 
to attack the caſtle of Montjoy, which the Engliſh by 
ßerce aflaults forced to yield. At the head of the third, 
che king himſelf marched to beſiege Meaulan, in the 
Ie of France, ſituated on the Seine, not far from 
Paris, a place naturally ſtrong, and ſurrounded by that 
river. Yet by the new invented floating towers, 
the reſolution of king Henry, and the invincible pa- 
tence of his ſoldiers, the town capitulated November 
the goth. In the mean time the earls marſhal and 
Huntingdon, Sir John Green Cornwall, and Sir Phi- 
lip Leach, were ordered into the county of Maine, 
where they bravely encountered a ſtrong body of French 
troops ſent by the dauphin, and defeated them with the 
laughter of five thouſand, and the captivity of ſix hundred 
priſoners, with the marſhal de Rous, other noblemen, 
and many ſtandards. .. 
Thus the glory of the Engliſh arms, and the miſeries 
of the kingdom of France. daily increaſed, which now 


| had her bowels torn in pieces by foreign power and do- 


meſtic factions. For though the latter ſeemed to have 
been allayed, yet ſtill there was a ſecret and irrecon- 
cileable hatred between the dauphin and the duke of 
Burguntly ; and the former was ſo much prevailed upon 


by the councils of thoſe about him, that he believed the 


miſeries of France could not be ended but by the duke's 
death. In order to effect this treacherous deſign, the 


chuphin being at Monterean, a town in Briey ſent for 


the duke from Troyes, under pretence of concerting 
meaſures with him about their further alliance, and em- 
plying their united powers againſt che common enemy, 
the Engliſh. The duke at firſt made ſeveral excuſes, 
having innumerable ſuſpicions revolving in his mind; 
but hurried on by his own fate, and former guilt, he 
repaired to Montereau with ſome noblemen, fre hun- 
dred horſe, and two hundred archers ; at the entrance 
of which place the dauphin had fixed three barricadoes, 
and himſelf ſtood in arms beyond the third to receive 
the duke, with only ten followers. The duke approach- 
ng his preſence, kneeled down upon one knee and fa- 
luted him with all the reſpect due to his quality; but the 
ther neglected all ceremonies, immediately charged 
him with a breach of fidelity, and non-performance of 
many promiſes, and after a few words proceeded ſo far 
ic to call him traitor. The duke putting his hand be- 
hind him to adjuſt his ſword that had been altered by his 
kneeling, Robert de Loire deſignedly cried out, 
What are you drawing upon your prince? Atwhich, 
a old ſervant of the murdered duke of Orleans ſtruck 

on the face with a battle-axe, and cut off his chin ; 
ad others with many wounds put a period to his exiſ- 
tnce before he could draw his {word in his own defence. 
Thus fell the great duke of Burgundy, who as he had 
belve years before cauſed the duke of Orleans to be 


in the ſtreets of Paris, ſo by the requital of | 


de Divine Juſtice, his own life was abandoned to vile 
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* The articles of this treaty were large and numerous, and 
much to the ady 
it was agreed, "That the ſaid king Henry ſhoul 
pnnceſs Katharine, aud allow her the uſual dowry of the 
q England, * thouſand crowns per annum : that 
the death of king Charles, who was to hold his preſent 

on during life, the crown of France, with all the rights 
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treachery. And it is highly remarkable, that as he was 
exorbitant in his luſts, both as to ambition and women, 
ſo one of his miſtreſſes, Madame Giac, was the principal 


perſon that betrayed him to his ruin. However this 


manifeſt murder was juſtly reſented by a great part of 


the kingdom of France; but fo far by queen Ifabel, 
mother to the dauphin, that ſhe did not only excite 
Philip, who was the new duke of Burgundy, to revenge his 
father's death, but alſo urged her huſband to diſinherit 
the dauphin, and give his daughter Katharine in mar- 
riage to king Henry, now in the heart of France. As 
theſe expreſſed ſuch paſſionate reſentments of the duke's 
death, ſo his ſon Philip, with as much heat, and more 
efficacy, purſued the vengeance of his father's blood, 
and ſwore he would never lay down his arms, nor make 
peace nor truce till he had extirpated all his murderers. 
In order to effect his purpoſes, he ſent the biſhop of 
Arras, with other ambaſſadors, to king Henry at Rouen, 
'to mediate the peace; and again ſent the ſame biſho 

with ſuch propofals to the king, that he thought fit to 
ſend the biſhop of Rocheſter, the earls of Warwick and 
Gaſcony to Arras, who were very acceptable to the 
young duke: ſo that between Rouen and Arras emiſ- 
ſaries continually paſſed till a truce was concluded; 


of the dauphin, was proclaimed to continue from about 
the feaſt of Epiphany until the middle of March enſuing, 
between king Henry, king Charles, and Philip, duke 
of Burgundy. Affairs thus far ſucceeded with king 
Henry, he wrote to the new pope, ſolliciting his holi- 
neſs's conſent to admit him his moſt Chriſtian ſon of 


France, and to give his benediCtion for the confirmation 
of the marriage and amity, deſigned between theſe two 
princes. King Henry's right to the crown of France 
was alledged, and the miſeries of that kingdom diſ- 
played; but the dauphin's intereſt was ſo great with the 
pope, that he refuſed to confirm any thing to the pre- 
| judice of his title. 
The negociation however ſtill went forwards, and the 
place agreed on for confirmation of the articles was 


and his heirs for ever. But becauſe king Charles was 


dominions appertaining to it, ſhould devolve upon king 
0 No. XXX. 


* 


Troyes in Champaign, where king Charles and his 
queen then reſided; and to which place the duke of 
Burgundy, the earls of Warwick and Kyme, and the 
lord Roſs and others, attended with five hundred horſe, 
were ſent ambaſſadors from king Henry. Theſe ar- 
nving at Troyes, were honorably received, and ami- 
cably reſolved on a final peace, and there the princeſs 
Katharine was attended as the Engliſh queen, and par- 


mand. His ambaſſador being returned, and his af- 
fection inflamed, he himſelf, attended by his brothers 
the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, the duke of 
Exeter, the earls of Warwick, Huntingdon, and Sa- 
liſbury, and many of the nobility, with a guard of ſix- 
teen hundred men, departed from Rouen to Ponthois, 


met near Troyes by the duke of Burgundy, and many 
other French noblemen ; and with the moſt magnificent 
attendance conducted into the town. King Henry im- 
mediately after his arrival made a viſit to the French 
King, the queen, and the princeſs Katharine; to the 
latter of whom he made his addreſſes, and preſented 
her with a ring of ineſtimable value, There were af- 
terwards many aſſemblies of the king's council fully to 
conclude the peace and the alliance; and king Henry 
having altered what he diſliked in the treaty, which 
before had been drawn up in writing, it was at laſt en- 
tirely completed on the 2 1ſt of May, 1420 *. 2 
ter 


o 
| — — 


| indiſpoſed, the whole power and exerciſe of the government of 
antage and honour of king * By 
marry 


France ſhould immediately be transferred to king Henry as 
regent of that kingdom, to govern in conjunction with the 
council of the eſtates of the realm, according to the known 
laws and uſages of it. To make which the more "ny to _ 


Henry, all the nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal, and a 


| 


corporations and communities ſhould be obliged to take par- 
ticular oaths of fidelity to king Henry, both as to his preſent 
; adminiſtration, and future inheritance, Then to preſerve an 


"Ye 1 . entire 


which, notwithſtanding all the offers and obſtructions 


ticular perſons left to guard her by king Henry's com- 


to St. Denis, and ſo into Champaign, where he was 
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T 2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
After having ſettled the articles, the princeſs Katha- kingdom; which if not effected, France will not 


rine was betrothed to king Henry in St. Peter's church 
at Troyes. The king came attended with forty Eng- 
liſh nobles entlemen, and the ducheſs of Clarence 


with her train of ladies; and the queen of France and 


the princeſs were attended by the duke of Burgundy, 
and forty of his council. King, Henry and the queen of 
France met in the midſt of the church, and went together 
up to the high altar, where the articles of peace being 
openly read, were ſealed with the ſeals of both the kings, 


and a ſolemn oath taken to obſerve them; and the king 


and princeſs joining their hands, were contracted, Then 
the duke of Burgundy took an oath to obey king Henry 
as regent of France during the preſent king's life ; and 
after his deceaſe he would become his liege ſubject. On 
the other ſide, king Henry promiſed that he would de- 
liver to the duke all the murderers of his father, who 
ſhould fall into his power. The peace was proclaimed 
firſt in the French tongue, and then in the Engliſh ; and 
the articles of it publiſhed at Paris, and all the principal 
cities of France. King, Henry alſo in a letter to his 
brother the duke of Bedford, gave him an account of 
the concluſion of this great treaty, ordering him to pro- 
claim the peace throughout England, and inſtructing 
him about altering his title in his ſeals and proclamations 


during the French king's life, which was now to run 


thus: Henry by the grace of God king of England, 
te heir and regent of the realm of France, and lord of 
« Ireland.” On the goth of May the nuptials were 
ſolemnized between king Henry and the princeſs Ka- 
tharine, with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, and 
graced with the preſence of the duke of Burgundy, the 
prince of Orange, the count de Luxemburgh, and the 
principal nobility of Burgundy and France. i 

King Henry being now proclaimed regent of France, 
all the nobility that were at Troyes readily ſwore fide- 
lity to him: for the fame of his heroic actions in war, 
when his perſon was unknown to them, had acquired 
him an univerſal eſteem, and they knew not which moſt 
to admire, his. courage, his conduct, or his ſucceſs; 
but .now his preſence procured a greater veneration. 
They knew him to be prudent in counſels, experienced 
in war, undaunted in danger, and generally proſperous 
in his undertakings ; and therefore perſuaded themſelves 
that their country would be happy under the influences 
of his government. Their opinion of him was 
confirmed, when they heard him in a full aſſembly thus 
expreſs the moderation and temper of his foul. © My 
noble lords, I do aſſure you, it is and ſhall be my per- 
petual concern, how by all my councils and actions I 
may make both theſe nations, now by the favour of 
Heaven ſo fortunately united, a great and flounſmng 
kingdom ; and as it is at preſent the moſt glorious in 
Europe, fo all animoſities and factions extinguiſhed, it 
may continue happy as well as great to all future ſuc- 
ceſſions. To accompliſh this noble deſign, it is ne- 
ceflary that we all endeavour to ſuppreſs the flames of 
thoſe civil diſſentions, which are alone kept alive by 
that perſon whom you have juſtly deprived of the ho- 
nour of being dauphin of France. That our country 
therefore may flouriſh in peace and undiſturbed great- 
neſs, we muſt uſe our utmoſt power to reduce him to 
that obedience he owes to his father and his ſovereign, 
and to oblige him to ſubmit to that government which 
has been eſtabliſhed by an aſſembly of the ſtates of the 


_— 


—— at 


| entire peace and concord between England and France, when- 


ever king Henry, or any ef his heirs, ſhould come to wear the 
of France, the two kingdoms ſhould ever be united un- 
der one king, viz. under king Wo during his life, and after 
his deceaſe under his heirs in a continued ſucceſſion, and not 
at the ſame time be governed by two kings; and yet the 
ights, liberties, and laws of cach kingdom, ſhould be kept 
diſtinct and inviolable, without ſubjecting one to the other: 
the better to eſtabliſh which, all hatred, animoſities, diviſions, 
and wars, ſhould ceaſe between the two nations, and the 
ple be mutually united in affections, councils, and defence 
againſt all enemies. But becauſe the dauphin and his adhe- 


be expoſed to preſent calamities, but the "args 
— from the government of one who has already 
ewn ſuch marks of tyranny.” After which he 
ceeded to declare his high eſteem for the French 5. 
and urged them all to an union of hearts and Affection. 
as well as * with * an obliging graceſulnef⸗ 
and greatneſs, that they all de with the 
. Hig and ſatisfaction, 82 I 
King Henry had now in a great meaſure 


arri 
the height of his ambition, obtaining not only * 


an admi- 


rable queen, but alſo the ſovereignty over a new kino. 


dom; yet ſtill the dauphin and his followers bs 
oppoſed him, and reſolved never to deſiſt until they had 
brought him to their own terms. Their firſt council wa; 
how to preſerve themſelves in ſo imminent a danger; 
they were ſenſible, that to fit ſtill would increaſe th, 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh, and to riſe without ſufficiem 
ſtrength would plunge themſelves into further misſor. 
tunes. In this diſtraction that voice was beſt heard that 
ſpoke moſt for the ſaſety of the dauphin, whoſe breath 
alone gave lite to the after-hopes of France, and for the | 
fortifying theſe places which might be of moſt offence to 
the enemy. This then was agreed in a council of war 
that the dauphin ſhould at no time hazard his perſon in 
the field, and that levies of ſoldiers ſhould be made, to 
be garriſoned in convenient places, and leave the reſt to 
time and opportunity; in which reſolution every man 
took to his charge, with a view to oppoſe the actions of 
king Henry. As theſe: conſulted for the ſtate of the 
French, ſo at the ſame time, 1420, in Paris, a parlia- 
ment of the three eſtates was aſſembled, in which ſuch 
as were guilty of the duke of Burgundy's death were 


ſentenced, the diſinheriting of the dauphin confirmed, 


and forces prepared againſt thoſe towns that held for 


him. 


In the mean time the two kings with their queens, 
and the dukes of Clarence and Burgundy marched 
againſt Sens, a town in Burgundy ; which after twelve 
days' ſiege ſurrendered upon compoſition of life, thoſe 
only excepted that were guilty of the duke of Bur- 
gundy's death. Montereau was the next place, which 
was entered by force, where the body of the duke ot 


Burgundy, indecently buried by the dauphinois, was 


taken up, and by his fon Philip ſent in great pomp to 


Dijon, the capital of his dukedom, and there honour- 
ably interred. The town being taken, the caſtle held 
out, under the government of lord De Guitry, to whom 
were ſent ſome French priſoners under a guard to per- 
ſuade him to ſurrender, which they did in the moſt 
humiliating manner; but his obſtinacy and ill uſage ot 
the herald ſent to gon him to ſurrender, 2 
the hanging up of thoſe priſoners, as rebels to 

French king, their natural fovercign : the beſieged held 
out eight days longer, and then ſurrendered the caſtic on 
condition of having life, liberty, and goods ſecured; 
but all thoſe who were concerned in the duke of Bur- 
gundy's murder were excepted. _ After this the king 
undertook the ſiege of Melun “, of which the lord Dc 
Barbaſon, and Pierre de Bourbon, were governors, the 
former an admirable commander, and the latter a prince 
of the blood, whoſe garriſon conſiſted of ſeven hundred 


| dauphinois. Theſe made ſo ſtout a defence, that the 


beſiegers could not make their approaches without Rea 
difficulty and danger; but having made 2 breach by the 


2 — 


rents ſtill oppoſed the common peace of both kingdoms, King 
Henry ſhould make uſe of all the power of his arms to 5 
all territories, cities, towns, caſtles, and perſons _ 
him; and never enter into any treaty of with him, oi 
out the conſent of king Charles, the duke of Burgundy 
the three eſtates of England and France. ; 
This town was a remarkable ſtrong place 222 
when Henry laid ſiege to it. It is a very ancient place, 
is the capital of the diſtrict of Hurepoix in the Ifle of France- 
It is ſeated on the river Seine, at the diftance of ten 
from Fontainbleau, and twenty-five from Paris. 


means 
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oe their cannon, the Engliſh and Burgundians 
— — and built a bridge of boats 
er the river, Seine, ſo that from either quarter, they 
"7 communication with each other without impedi- 
ments. Both king Henry and the duke of Burgundy 
arified their camps after an extraordinary manner ; and 
in this poſture the ſiege continued eighteen weeks, in 
«hich time the ſoldiers of the garriſon made ſome, 
though not frequent ſallies. King Henry, impatient of 
4:lays, preſſed forward the ſiege to the utmoſt, and 
made a large mine underneath the walls, which being 
:ved, the beſieged countermined againſt him; 
where the king with great reſolution ntering firſt into 
the mine, and Barbaſon likewiſe Eis within the town, 
met each other with their drawn ſwords, and nobly 
performed the parts of private combatants. Until at 
length they reſolved to diſcover themſelves, and firſt 
Barbaſon made known his name, then king Henry did 
his; whereupon the French lord ſuddenly retiring, 
cauſed the barricadoes to be cloſed, and king Henry 
returned ſafe to his camp. During this ſiege, king 
Henry often went to Corbeil, where the court then was, 


of Clarence, and other ladies of the higheſt quality be- 
ing the chief ornaments of it. Here he perſuaded the 
king of France to repair with him to the camp, that his 
ence before the walls might influence his rebellious 
ſubje&ts to return to their duty. But when they were 
ſummoned to vield to their natural ſovereign, they re- 
ſolutely anſwered, ©* That they would joyfully open 
« their gates to their monarch, that they would never 
© obey the Engliſh king, the ancient and mortal enemy 
« of France.” Though neither the preſence nor au- 
thority of the French king could avail, yet he till 
continued in the camp, to which the beautiful queen of 
England likewiſe came with a noble train of ladies, for 
whoſe entertainment a good houſe was built at ſuch a 
diſtance as ſecured them from all danger : to 'entertain 
them with martial muſic, eight or ten trumpets were 
funded every morning, and had the ſtate and magni- 
ficence of a court amidſt all the noiſe and diſorders of 
var; and yet with uninterrupted diligence he employed 
himſelf in all the buſineſs of the ſiege. As there was a 
trong party of Scots in the garriſon, the young king of 
Scotland, now in the army with king Henry, ſent to 
require them upon their allegiance, that they ſhould 
not employ their arms againſt troops where he was 
u perſon, but fight under the ſtandard of their 
king. To whom they returned this anſwer, © That 
* they would not own or obey him as their king, who 
* was in the power of another;” for which affront, 
twenty of them were afterwards executed. About the 
lame time mandatory letters were ſent by king Charles 
mo Picardy, to put all places that held for him in thoſe 
parts into king Henry's poſſeſſion, and to take the oath 
e obedience to him, as the only heir, ſucceſſor, regent, 
ad governor of France, the execution of which was 
commuted to the care of ſeveral of the French nobility. 
The diſtreſs of Melun now became exceeding great, 
nell upon the beſiegers as upon the beſieged ; the 
one afflicted and extremely weakened- with mortality, 
ad the other violently oppreſſed with famine, and other 
ties, incident to long ſieges. After eighteen 
veeks' fiege, the Engliſh were ſupplied with ſoldiers out 
of Picardy, the fight of which at firſt put the town in 
pes of relief from the dauphin ; but the garriſon find- 
vg themſelves unhappily diſappointed, in deſpair capi- 
and were forced to ſurrender upon very hard 
ms, one of which was, that they ſhould all be made 
Filoners of war, and that all the Engliſh and Scots 
bould be left to the abſolute diſpoſal of the king of 
England ; and that all acceſſaries to the duke of Bur- 
Smdy's murder ſhould ſuffer death. The articles be- 
us concluded, an Engliſh garriſon was put into Melun : 
de men at arms who adhered to the dauphin's party, of 
or principal were Pierre de Bourbon, and the 
de Barbaſon, with five or ſix hundred of 
daliy of boch ſexes. and the greateſt part of the chief 
2 
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which now conſiſted of French and Engliſh, the ducheſs 
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citizens, were conveyed under a ſtrong guard to Paris, 
and there committed priſoners to the Chatelet, the 
Baſtile, and other places. Two monks, who were con- 
victed of engaging in Burgundy's murder, were be- 
headed in the city, with a gentleman of king Henry's 
houſhold, whoſe name was Bertrand de Chaumont. 
The latter had renounced the intereſt of France, and 
devoted himſelf to the ſervice of the king of England, 
and was highly in his favour, as a man of approved 
valour. But clear evidence being brought againſt him, 
that during the treaty ſurrendering the town for a ſum 
of money, he had favoured the eſcape of one Aimerion 
de Law, a ſuſpected accomplice in the duke's murder; 
the King, though with regret to loſe ſo gallant a man, 
and though the dukes of Clarence and Burgundy inter- 
ceded for his life, would not pardon him, but gave or- 
der for his execution, declaring, he would have no 
traitors in his army. Let to ſhew his value for his abi- 
litics, he was heard to ſay, he would have given fifty 
thouſand nobles that Chaumont had not been guilty of 
ſuch a crime. The valiant Barbaſon was accuſed by 
the duke of Burgundy as an accomplice in his father's 
murder; but he in an open trial defended himſelf, 
proteſting, That though he was a ſervant to the dau- 
10 _ he was ſo far from conſenting to the fact, that 
* he knew nothing of it until it was effected. Though 
the evidence againſt him was not clear, yet there was 
ſo ſtrong a ſuſpicion as not to admit of his being ſet at 
liberty ; ſo that he continued a priſoner nine years. 
Some writers inform us, that he ſaved his life, by plead- 
ing it would be a diſhonour for king Henry to put a 


perſon to death, who was his brother in arms, and had 
ſignalized himſelf in a ſingle combat with him; which 
by the heralds was allowed to be the ſame thing as if he 


had fought with him 1 liſts. 
Melun thus taken, che government given to the 


earl of Huntingdon, the two kings, with the duke of 
Burgundy, made a public entry into Paris, being met 
by the citizens, who in great ſolemnity came out to con- 
gratulate their arrival The ſtreets were ſpread, and 
the houſes with rich cloth, while the people in all 
parts expreſſed their extraordinary joy in the higheſt 
acclamations. The two kings rode together under a 
rich canopy, Henry on the left hand, next to whom fol- 
lowed the dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and on the 
other ſide of the way the duke of Burgundy in deep 
mourning ; the princes and nobility in each nation fol- 
lowed in order, the clergy with proceſſions, and their 


| venerable relics, going before them to Notre Dame 


cathedral. Rich preſents, flags, ſtreamers and conduits 
running with wine, were all uſed by the citizens to ex- 
preſs how grateful the e was to them, and how 
much they exulted in the honour of having two kings 
reſident 
pared in the Louvre, and was moſt rich and magnifi- 
cent; and king Charles's court in the Hotel Sr. Pol, 
was much * in all reſpects; for, as one author 
obſerves, young Henry commanded all, and his brother 
exerciſed ſupreme authority, while old Charles ſtood as 


a cypher, and the French nobility had nothing to do. 
As king Henry had the diſpoſal of all places of honour 
and truſt, ſo the French nobility and gentry addreſſed 
themſelves to him, and endeavoured to raiſe their for- 
tunes by obtaining an intereſt in his favour. He made 
a _ alteration among, the officers, diſcarding many 
who had been put in by the old duke of Burgundy or 
his ſon, and conferring thew employments on others 
whom he accounted more firm to his intereſt. As re- 


gent of France he alſo redreſſed grievances, reformed 


abuſes, and corrected all miſcarriages in the govern- 
ment, and he cauſed a new coin to be ſtamped, to ex- 
preſs the union of the two kingdoms, on the reverſe of 
which the arms of England and France were quartered 

together. 6 | 
The better to eſtabliſh all things during king Henry's 
ſtay at Paris, a grand parliament was ſummoned to 
meet at that city ; in which was the final agreement be- 
tween the 'two kings openly acknowledged 4 king 
Charles, 


among them. King Henry's palace was pre- 
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Charles, ts made by his aſſent, and with the advice of 
all the council of France ; whereupon it was there alſo 
ratified by the general ſtates of the kingdom, and ſo- 
lemnly ſworn to by 
ritual and femporal, who alſo ſet their ſeals to the in- 
ſtruments of the agreement, which were ſent into Eng- 
land to be preſerved in the king's exchequer at Welt- 
minſter. But in this parliament the murder of the duke 


of Burgundy was in a more ſpecial and particular man- 


ner examined, and the actors with all their accomplices 
were ſolemnly ſentenced, and methods were uſed to 
oblige them likewiſe to build churches, and perform 
ſeveral public acts of charity, in order to expiate that 
execrable fact. 


And the aſſembly proceeded ſo far as 


HISTORY, OF ENGLAND. 


the nobility and magiſtrates, ſpi- 


to ſummon the dauphin himſelf before the grand marble. 


table, with all the uſual formalities. Upon. his non- 
appearance, he was publicly attainted and convicted of 
murder, was declared unworthy of all proceſſion, namely 
of that to the crown of France, and was baniſhed the 
kingdom for ever. From this ſentence, as given by 


incompetent judges, and contrary to the laws of the 


kingdom, the dauphin appealed to God and his ſword, 
and immediately transferred the parliament and uni- 
verſity to the city of Poictiers, at which place the moſt 
illuſtrious members of thoſe two bodies did not fail to 
appear. Thus almoſt every thing was double in the 
kingdom of France; there were two kings, two re- 
gents, two parliaments, two conſtables, two chancellors, 
two admirals, and ſo of moſt of the great officers, not 
to mention the multitude of marſhals of France, whereof 
each party made as many as they thought fit. 

King Henry having eſtabliſhed the grand affairs of 
France, as well as theſe unſettled times would permit, 
reſolved for a while to return to England, and there 
perform the ſolemnities of his beloved queen's coro- 
nation; in order to which he firſt appointed for his heu- 
tenanc of France his brother the duke of Clarence, and 
alſo left the duke of Exeter with five hundred men at 
arms to continue in the city of Paris; and then, at- 
tended with great magnificence, he repaired to Amiens, 
from which place he went to Calais. But before he 
took ſhipping, he adjuſted ſeveral affairs in Normandy 
and other parts, treated with the duke of Bretagne, and 
2 diſcharged the count De Richemont, who 

been priſoner ever ſince the battle at Agincourt. 
But for the duke of Bourbon, who was diſcharged after- 
wards, he agreed for a ranſom of no leis than an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, beſides other advantages. From 
Calais the king croſſed the ſcas to Dover, and made a 
triumphant entry to London, the people receiving him 
with great cordiality and friendſhip, as well on account 
of his ſafe return, as by reaſon of the acceſſion of ano- 
ther kingdom to his own. But as he piouſly aſcribed 
the glory of all his conqueſts to a ſuperior power, ſo he 
pave all the praiſe to Heaven, and commanded the arch- 
iſhop of Canterbury to appoint a day of public chankſ- 
ving. 
* King Henry was now in the height of his grandeur, 
and on his return into England he found the nation flou- 
riſhing and proſperous under the government of Hum- 
phrey, duke of Glouceſter, his brother, who had ſuc- 
ceeded the duke of Bedford in the regency with equal 
wiſdom and ſucceſs. The arms of the king had not 
only been ſucceſsful in France, but alſo in Ireland, ever 
ſince his acceſſion to the crown; fo that he found no 
diſaſter to becloud his joy in the poſſeſſion of the moſt 
excellent ptinceſs of that age, or to diſturb the pomp 
Which was preparing for her coronation. The day ap- 
pointed for this great ſolernnity was the 24th of Fe- 
ruary, 1421, where, after the ceremonies of the co- 
ronation in Weſtminſter Abbey, the queen, with her 
noble retinue, went to the hall, where a ſplendid en- 
tertainment was provided for the nobles, biſhops, ladies, 
N and aldermen of London. On the right hand, 


end of the queen's table, were ſeated the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, and the cardinal biſhop. of Wincheſter ; 

on the left the king of Scotland in his robes, with the 

ducheſs of York, and* counteſs of Huntingdon. 'The 
| 1 | | 


earl of Marche holding the royal ſcepter in hr 
kneeling on the right hand of — queen, * 
matſhal in the like manner on the left; the 
Kent ſat at her right foot, and the counteſs 
her left; while the duke of Glouceſter, 


hand 

the ca 
Counteſs of 
"_—— a 
ſtood before her majeſty bare-headed. The 3 


2 vet f the 
ſplendid train had their ſeveral and diſtinct 5 
hall; and the whole feaſt, though in the — "a 
and furniſhed all with fiſh, was great and pompous 9. 
the utmoſt degree. After the folemnities of the c " 
nation, the king, with the queen, and ſome of the "rk 
bility, took a journey to York, where they were jo 
fully and magnificently received, and the citizens 19 
them many rich preſents. The queen continued Cy 
York, but the king went in pilgrimage to Bridlingzon, 
where having paid his devotions, he 1 anos viſited a 
great part of his kingdom: and in all places his cars 
were open to the complaints of the injured and op. 
preſſed ; he redreſſed their wrongs, puniſhed the Cor. 
rupters of juſtice, and reformed the abuſes in govern- 
ment. Particularly a great abuſe in the church, ariſing 
from the pope's diſpoſal of the vacant biſhopricks ang 
benefices was this year removed; and with that vigour © 
and reſolution, that he gave fuch-a blow to the uſurping 
power of Rome in this kingdom, as greatly weakened 
and at laſt entirely deſtroyed it. x 
In May the king met his parliament at Weſtminſter 
and repreſented to them the ſtate of the public affair, 
the conqueſts he had made in France, and the ſupplies 
neceſſary to continue the war, that the dauphin and his 
party, who maintained ſome provinces and cities againſt 
m, being ſubdued, that kingdom might be annexed 
to the Engliſh crown. The commons chearfully gave 
a fifteenth, though a petition was preſented, filled with 
the ſad complaints of the poverty of the people, and in- 
tolerable burden of war, fomented by ſome perſons 
more affecting their private intereſt than the proſperity 
of their country, who regretted to part with any money 
to advance the greatneſs and honour of the government. 
Ar the ſame time there was a convocation of the clergy 
at St. Paul's, who offered a tenth to the king, and the 
rich biſhop of Wincheſter in advance of the money lent 
him twenty thouſand. pounds, At-the ſame time the 
king wiſely took care to ſecure his-kingdom from any 
invalion of the Welſh or Scots during his abſence. He 
compoſed the tumults in Wales, and reduced that peo- 
ple to their duty; and to make the Scots his friends, he 


gave liberty to their king to return to his country and 


throne, ten years after his being firſt taken by king 
Henry IV. and detained in the ih court. But he 
did not return until a few years after in the next reign. 
He alſo eſtabliſhed a peace with him, ſtrengthened with 
an alliance, by giving him in iage the lady Anne, 
his niece, and daughter of the duke of Clarence. It 
was agreed that her dowry ſhould pay of his ran- 
ſom ; that for the payment of the reſt he ſhould give 
hoſtages, and likewiſe engage himſelf never to make 


war upon England. Having taken all neceſſary pre- 


—— 
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to follow him with what expedition 


l 
. 


cautions, king Henry, with a choice army of four thou- 
ſand men at arms, and twenty-four thouſand archers, 
returned into France to proſecute the war. | 
The king now found his preſence highly neceſſary, 
for before he took ſhipping, he was ſurpriſed with the 


news of the unfortunate miſcarriage of his admirable bro- 


ther the duke of Clarence, of which this was the occa- 


ſion: the earl of Buchan, the earl of Douglas, and 
other co rs, with ſeven thouſand Scots, h 
paſſed over into France to the aſſiſtance of the dauphin; 


and joining with his party in Anjou, deſigned to ſur- 


priſe the duke of Clarence before he was pea in 
which enterprize, four ſtraggling Scots, taken 
brought — him as he fat at dinner, diſcovered 


the deſign and ſtrength of the enemy, whoſe approach 


was very near. Here the duke ſuddenly took 
horſe, crying, © They are all ours!” leaving his troof? 
they could. His un- 
the Scots to take 


where while they 
were 


expected appearance cauſed ſome of 
into the church of Baugy for ſafety, 


* 
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vere defending themſelves, the reſt of their forces took 
bridge, to whoſe aſſiſtance came Hugh Kennedy with a 
hundred horſe. The duke of Clarence ſeeing no poſ- 
| ſbiliry to force his paſſage with his ſlender troop of 
horſe, diſmounted with his men, and made a noble 
charge upon the earl of Buchan; and the gg cs fired 
with diſdain to meet with their old enemies, fought with 
the greateſt fierceneſs imaginable. ' But none was more 
brave and daring than the duke himſelf, who being diſ- 
tiagui-hed by his rich armour, and a golden coronet 
ſparkling with jewels, but more remarkable for his va- 
Pur, was ſingled out by John Swinton, a Scotch ca- 
valier, who with his lance wounded him on the face. 
The duke notwithſtanding ruſhed undauntedly into the 
thickeſt of the enemy's troops, where the earl of Bu- 
chan on Eorſeback ſtruck him down with a truncheon, 
which put an end to his exiſtence, The Engliſh, diſ- 
heartened at the fall of ſo great a general, and being 
furiouſly attacked by the whole army, were ſoon routed, 
with the loſs of fifteen hundred men, after they had ſlain 
above à thouſand of the enemy. The deaths of the 
lords Roſs and Gray, and Sir Gilbert Umfreville, and 
the captivity of the earls of Huntingdon, Somerſet, and 
Perche, the lord Fitz Walter and Sir William Bower, 
cauſed a general concern in the Engliſh army; yet the 
duke of Clarence had the greateſt ſhare in their ſorrow, 
who, as he was generally beloved for his wiſdom, va- 
bur, and other excellent qualities, fo his death was uni- 
verſally lamented, not only by the Engliſh, but by the 

enemy. His body remained a few hours in their hands, 
' who were carrying it to the dauphin ; but they did not 
bag keep either that or the field of battle; for though 
the body of the army, which under the earl of Saliſbury 
had followed the duke, could neither keep pace with 
his ſwift march, nor advance time enough to prevent 
his fate and the loſs of ſo many gallant ſoldiers, yet 
they came up ſoon enough to force the French to a diſ- 


duke, which was conveyed into England, where it was 
imerred with great ſolemnity. The carl of Buchan. for 
his valour was by the dauphin made conſtable of France. 

King Henry, enraged at the loſs of a brother he 


and leaving his brother John, duke of Bedford, his lieu- 
tenant, and his queen honourably attended, upon the 
1th of June he landed at Calais with all his forces, 
making now his laſt entrance into France. On the day 
aer his arrival he diſpatched the earl of Dorſet and the 
bord Clifford with twelve hundred horſe: and foot into 
Paris, to relieve the duke of Exeter, who was harraſſed 
by the dauphinois, who had taken Boneval, Glandon, 
and ſome. other forts, and after that marched- to Char- 
ters, and inveſted it with ſeven thouſand men at arms, 
tour thouſand croſs-bows, and ſix thouſand archers. 
king Henry after ſhort continuance in Calais, marched 
to Monſtrelet, and there quartering his army, he found 
he duke of Burgundy ſomewhe: impaired in his health. 
Three days being ſpent in conference, the king marched 
unto Ponthieu, and the duke to Abbeville upon Somme, 
o facilitate his paſſage there to be made, of which they 
tad ſome doubt, by reaſon of the diſſatisfaction of many 
« the inhabitants. Henry in his march took the fort 
alle La Ferte, commanded by the baſtard of Belluy, 
ch ſurrendered upon ſummons; but being committed 
io the cuſtody of Borflers of Picardy, was again be- 
Tayed into the hands of the dauphin. From hence the 
ing palled the river at Abbeville, where he was ſplen- 
udly entertained and preſented with many rich gifts; 
m whence. he marched to Beauvois, Giſors, and 
8-de-Vincennes, where king Charles and his queen 
and received him with great honour, and laſtly 


magnificently entertained. | 

this hero, more regarding laurels and conqueſts, 
the delicate pleaſures of a court, after he had con- 
*ed meaſures, and levied freſh forces with a view to 
i them to the Engliſh, marched towards Meaux, re- 
No. XXX. | N 


juſtly eſteemed, haſtened his expedition into France; 


w the city of Paris, where he was graciouſly received 


| ſalving, in revenge of his brother's death, to 


orderly retreat, and to recover the dead body of the | 
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engage the 
dauphin, who now had laid before Chartiers the ſpace 
of three weeks: But hearing of king Henry's approach, 
he at the head of a formidable army, broke up the ſiege 
and retired ; upon which the king marched directly to 
Dreaux, and fat down before that place. The inhabi- 
tants and garriſon, apprehenſive of their danger, beat a 
parley, and agreed to ſurrender the town, if the dau- 
phin did not relieve them by a certain day ; which be- 
ng expired, the town was delivered, and eight hundred 
of the dauphin's party permitted to retire upon their 
oaths not to bear arms againſt king Henry for the ſpace 
of one year, While king Henry lay befire this place, 
Mezeray tells us, that an honeſt hermit unknown to 


him, came and repreſented to him, the great evils he 


brought upon Chriſtendom by his unjuſt ambition and 


uſurpation of the kingdom of France, againſt the known 


right and the will of Heaven ; wherefore in the name of 
God he threatened him with a ſevere and ſudden puniſh- 
ment, if he did not deſiſt. The king took this exhor- 
tation either for a viſionary fancy, or a ſuggeſtion of the 
dauphin's, therefore proſecuted his deſigns with greater 
vigour, and purſuing the flying dauphin, he took Bau- 
gency and Vendoſme upon the river Loire, with other 


orts, but could not encounter that prince who ſo in- 


duſtriouſly avoided battle.. And though he had the 


greater army, and had engaged himſelf by his heralds, 
to meet the king of 


England in the field, confirming it 


alſo with an oath, he, contenting himſelf with waſting 


the country, drew off to Bourges, as to a place of ſafe 
retreat, both for the ſtrength of the place, and the fide- 


lity of the people: and for his conſtant reſidence there, 


he was, by way of jeer, called the king of Bourges. 
King Henry finding it was in vain to attack him in that 
advantageous poſt, firſt ravaged the country, and then 
reſolved to beſiege Meaux, the capital city of the 
county of Brie, a place of great ſtrength and conſe- 
quence. Having provided engines, and all other ne- 
ceflaries, he ſent his uncle the duke of Exeter with four 
thouſand men, to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſuburbs, to 
prevent the garriſon from firing them ; and then follow- 
ing himſelf with an army of twenty thouſand men, on 
October the 6th, he inveſted the place, incloſed his 
camp with an intrenchment, and raiſed his batteries 
againſt the walls and gates. The governor of the city 
was the baſtard de Varus, who had with him many other 
officers, and a thouſand ſelect ſoldiers, beſides the in- 
habitants, who were alſo reſolute to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity. And, indeed, they bravely held out 


for the ſpace of ſeven months, while great numbers of 


the Engliſh and Burgundians died either by ſicknels, 
ſallies, or aſſaults from the walls. 


During this tedious winter ſiege, the king had the ſa- 


tisfaction of hearing that the queen was delivered of a 
young prince at Windſor on St. Nicholas's day, to 
whom he gave the name of Henry ſur les Fous. It is 


commonly related, that when he heard his ſon was born 
in Windfor Caſtle, he raiſed a bad omen from the place, 
as foreboding ſome unhappy fate ; and, as Hall fays, 
ſpake theſe prophetical words to the lord Fitz-Hugh, 
his chamberlain. J Henry, born at Monmouth, ſhall 
<« a ſmall time reign, and gain much; and Henry, born 
ce at Windſor, ſhall reign long, and loſe all; but God's 
« will be done.” Among thoſe to whom the care of 


this royal infant was committed, Jaqueline de Baureri, 
ducheſs of Brabant, had the principal employment. At 


the ſame time the duke of Richemont, whom king 
Henry had releaſed without ranſom, came at the head 
of a numerous body of horſe to the camp before Meaux, 
to ſave him in the ſiege, which was ſtill proſecuted with 
vigour ; though upon notice that ſome of the dauphin's 
troops had ſurprized Avranches, and killed and taken 
two or three hundred of the garriſon, the king ordered a 


| ſtrong detachment to march to the aſſiſtance of the earl 
Jof Saliſbury, governor of Normandy, who with thoſe 
| recruits ſoon recovered: the town, 


About that time, 
Jacques de Harecourt, in ſervice of the dauphin, with 
ſeven hundred ſoldiers harraſſed the parts about Vimen, 


4 U | again; 
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againſt whom ſome Engliſh garriſons aſſembled, flew 
three hundred of his men, himſelf hardly eſcaping by 
the fleetneſs of his horſe. Likewiſe Oliver de Manny“ 


invaded Conſtantine, notwithſtanding he had ſolemnly 


ſworn at the ſurrender of Falaife, never to bear arms 
inſt king Henry; but in the midſt of his career he 
was defeated, and taken priſoner by the earl of Suffolk. 
King Henry's forces being diminiſhed by theſe com- 
motions in Normandy, and his thoughts much em- 
loyed that way, De Offemont, whom the garriſon of 
22 earneſtly deſired ſhould be their governor, found 
an opportunity to approach the walls with forty ſelect 
ſoldiers, in order to enter the town; but ready to be 
received by ladders over the walls in the night, the cen- 
tinels diſcovered the men, and he himſelf not being able 
to recover the ladders, fell into the ditch, where being 
alſo unable to free himſelf from his heavy armour, he 
was wounded, and then taken priſoner, with moſt of his 
followers. King Henry eſtermed the taking of ſo brave 


and valiant a commander as a prize of great importance, 


and puſhed forward the ſiege with freſh vigour and reſolu- 
tion. At length the defendants, hopeleſs of relief, and 
finding themſelves unable to hold out, carried all their 
goods from the town into the caſtle; but the beſiegers diſ- 
covering their actions, and fraring the loſs of booty, made 
a ſudden and furious attack, and by force made way into 
the town with ſword in hand. There Henry brought 
his guns to bear on the caſtle, and ſhortly reduced it to 
that extremity, that beſides want of bread, moſt of their 
hand weapons were broken, and the men dangerouſly 
wounded ; yet they did not deſiſt from provoking the 
Engliſh with opprobrious words and vile indignities, 
which cauſed harder conditions to be laid upon them, 
than in any other town taken during the war: by which 
the whole garriſon and the inhabitants were to be pri- 
ſoners at the king's pleaſure, only having their lives 
faved ; but the governor De Varus, and ſome other 
men of note and quality, were to be dehvered up to 
immediate execution. The city thus ſurrendered, king 


Henry immediately ſent eight hundred ſelect men pri- 


ſoners to Paris, Rouen, and England. The governor 
was beheaded, and his body hung on a tree before the 
town, called by his own name, becauſe he had for- 
merly hanged on it many Engliſn and Burgundians, and 
tis head was fixed on a pole upon the top of the fame 
tree. This was followed by the execution of ſeveral 
other perſons of rank in Paris, who had given more 
than common provocation during the time of the fiege ; 
and all the riches of the city was diſtributed by king 
Henry to his commanders and moſt deſerving men. 
Orders being taken for the repairing the breaches, and 


the city well garriſoned, Creſpy, the caſtle of Pierre- 


pont, Merlau, Offemont, and ſeveral other places ſub- 
mitted to the king's victorious arms; while others were 
ſet on fire to hinder him of the fruits of his conqueſt. 


. When the governors of places in the marches of Beau- 


vais heard that king Henry's courage and conduct could 


not be withſtood, ſeeing he had taken the towns and 


forts which they thought impregnable, they had ſuch an 
apprehenſion of his might, that they ſent deputies to 


treat about ſurrendering at an appointed time, if the 


dauphin did not give them due aſſiſtance. 
Queen Katharine in England daily hearing of th 
king's ſucceſs, greatly deſired the ſight of his perfon, 
and for that end prepared for a voyage to France, un- 
der the conduct of duke John the king's brother, the 
regent.of England, who for the time of his abſence de- 
puted his brother Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, and 
took -ſhipping at Southampton. The winds being 


: proſperous, on the 21ſt of May, 1422, ſhe landed at 


Harfleur, -and with encreaſing trains of nobility by eaſy 


Journies, advanced to Rouen, and from thence to Bois- 


* — — 


* This perfulious man, being brought before king Henry, 
he addreſſed himſelf in this manner to kim: «You are an 
& ancient knight, and ought to have obſerved your faith and 


cc honour, which you have. daſely broken, and by the law of 
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de-Vincennes, where her royal huſband, with her fiber 
and mother, came in great pomp fo meet her, with the 
utmoſt demonſtrations of joy. From thence they al 
tered the city of Paris; and at the celebration of * 
feſtival of Pentecoſt, a magnificent feaſt was Prepared; 
the great hall of the Louvre, where at one table — 
king and queen of England fat with their crowns er | 
robes, and at the other many of the French and F; ih 
nobility and gentry. The French court at the Hotel 
St. Pol, was at the ſame time very thin, and +; 
Charles had the mortification to find that he was 
lected and abandoned by thoſe who .were born his I 
jects, who now adored their young riſing iovereien 
The former had the title of king of France, while the 
latter governed all; at which, though many of the 
French were uneaſy, that the Engliſh king was mami. 
feſtly too great to be oppoſed. Here he made a bold 
effort of his power, in cauſing 'the tax raiſed on the 
mark of ſilver for minting his new money to be col. 
lected at Paris, as if it had been in other places; and 
though the people became diſcontented and murm 
yet they were fo awed, that they durſt not break out in 
any tumult. Eut their reſentments were abated, or 
rather turned into affection, when they felt the kind in. 
fluence of king Henry's juſt and moderate government, 
and obſerved his exact adminiſtration of juſtice in re- 
dreſſing grievances, and puniſhing the actors without 
partiality or favour. By this juſt conduct he eſpecially 
gained the love of the common people, who regarded 
him not as their conqueror, but as their father and 
protector. 1 te 

Though the princes of Champaign, Picardy, Brie, 
Normandy, and Iſle of France, were in king Henry's 
poſſeſſion, yet all were not reduced to a quiet obedi- 
ence ; for a great and ſtrong part ſtill held out for the 


dauphin, who with twenty thouſand effective men be- 


ſieged La Charitie upon the Loire, and took it; from 
whence he marched to Cone upon the ſame river, 
where the beſieged treated about a ſurrender, and gat 
hoſtage to deliver it up on the 16th of Auguſt, if they 
were not relieved before that time by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The prince and duke by conſent, agreed to 
put the cauſe to the deciſion of a battle, to be fought on 
the ſaid 16th of Auguſt; and this was mutually declared 
by their heralds. The duke not only ſent orders to levy 
new forces to augment his army, but likewiſe begged 
Henry's particular aſſiſtance; to which the king = 
anſwer, that he himſelf would come at the head of his 
whole army to join with him in the battle. But as this 
mighty conqueror prepared for his march, Heaven 
thought fit to put a period to all his encreaſing glones, 
and ſtruck him with a diſtemper that proved fatal to 
him; and all he could do was to command the duke of 
Bedford and earl of Warwick to give all neceſſary al- 
ſiſtance to the duke of Burgundy. . Though he was 
much weakened by his diſeaſe, he was yet animated by 


a courage natural to him; ſo that taking his laſt leave 


of king Charles and the two queens at Senlis, he re- 
paired to Melun, with a E to go from that City, 
and put himſelf at the head of the army. But his diſ- 
temper increaſing, his body was too feeble to anſwer the 
invincible greatneſs of his ſoul: and therefore though 
he went in a litter, to be carried among his troops, Jet, 
finding himſelf extremely ill, he was obliged to retum 
and ſtay at Bois-de-Vincennes, while the duke of Bed- 
ford by his order marched with the whole army to om 
the duke of Burgundy at Vezlay. | 

The duke of Burgundy gratefully acknowledged the 
king of England's kindneſs, and joining all the forces 
he took his march to Cone, which was beſieged by the 
dauphin, and. encamped near the town, preparing for 
that important battle which was to be fought the next 
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« arms deſerve immediate death: but we give you your igno- 
« minious life, and ſhall only ſend you into England, there ® 
learn the language, and truer maxims of honour.” 


dav. 


day. The French prince finding his enemies to ex- 
ceed him in number and cr notwithftanding he 
had made a public defiance by his heralds, imme- 
diately broke up the ny and retreated to Bourges 
and Berry. The duke having thus raiſed the ſiege, 
and forced his enemies to a molt diſhonourable retreat 
without fighting, returned to Troyes with his army. 
In their march the duke of Bedford received the 
mournful news, that his brother king Henry's life was 
in danger; upon which he left his army, and, attended 
with a few choice friends, rode full ſpeed to de Vin- 
cennes. The brave king, ſenſible that he was dying, 
gave orders that the duke of Bedford, the duke of 
Exeter, the earl of Warwick, Sir Lewis Robeſſat, and 
ſeven or eight more, who had the greateſt place in his 
affection and confidence, ſhould ſtand around his bed. 
To whom he ſpoke to this effect: © I am juſt now 
approaching the period of my life, which though ſhort, 
has been glorious, and conducing to the 2 and ho- 
nour of my people; and though it has been ſpent in 
wars and bloodſh 


right, the miſeries produced are not to be imputed to 
me, but to my enemies, as the effect of their injuſtice. 
As death never appeared formidable in ſo many bat- 
es and fieges, ſo I can now, without horror, behold 
is gradual approaches in a diſeaſe ; and ſince it is the 
will of Heaven to put a period to my exiſtence, I 
chearfully reſign myſelf to its pleaſure. Nor ſhould I 
jeave the world with the leaſt reluctance, if two things 
diÞnot nearly touch me. One is, that I muſt go out 
of it when my ſubjects are involved in the confuſion of 
a war, before I ſee the enemy, who oppoſes the peace 
and glory of both nations, entirely ſubdued by my 
ums; and the other is, that I ſee myſelf called from 
the throne at a time, when my ſon 1s only an infant, 
and incapable of filling it.” Therefore, to obviate all 
furure inconveniencies, he 2 the _ me _ 
endearing expreſſions, ur em ictly to ob- 
ſerve his —_ and — . — The ſubſtance of 
which was: © That they would take the moſt exact 
care in the education of his ſon, and inviolably pre- 
ſerve their loyalty to him; and that they would com- 
fort his beloved wife, now the moſt diſconſolate prin- 
ceſs living: that they would keep ſtrict faith with the 
duke of Burgundy, and never make peace with the 
dauphin, on any other condition, than that of having 
al the dukedom of Normandy entirely ſecured to the 
Engliſh crown: that they would preſerve a ſtrict union 
among themſelves, and not diſcharge the duke of 
Orleans, the count d'Eu, and ſome other noble pri- 
ſoners, until his ſon was of years to govern : that his 
brother the duke of Bedford, with the aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Burgundy, ſhould manage the kingdom of 
France ; and that his uncle the duke of Exeter, with 
lis brother the duke of Glouceſter, ſhould govern that 
of England.” | 
The forrowful nobles obſerved in profound ſilence, 
with aſſured - promiſes gave their approbation to 
theſe laſt counſels ſo ſenſibly urged by their expirin 
monarch ; who having thus eſtabliſhed his ſecular af. 
* had his thoughts wholly employed about the 
condition of his ſoul now departing into another world: 
ordering his phyſicians to come into his preſence, he 
demanded of them how long he had to live; but they 
EClining a direct anſwer, and flattering him with the 
hopes of life, the king with extreme diſſatisfaction, 
aged them upon their allegiance, to declare their 
Pon in poſitive terms. After ſome little conſulta- 
dan among themſelves, one of them kneeling down in 
name of the reſt ſaid, © Sir, we adviſe you to think 
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15 We have here followed the opinion of various hiſtorians, 


n is now well known that the ſtatue was only covered over 
fl, liver plate gilt, except the head, which was of maſly 
wer. The head, at the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries in the 
me of Henry VIII. was ſtolen from the trunk, ſo that no- 
now remains to be ſeen but a headleſs monument. The 


ed, yet ſince milder methods have 
been ineffectual, and nothing leſs could vindicate my 
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<< upon your ſoul; for, according to out opinioh, with- 
cout a miracle, you cannot live longer than two 
* hours.” Upon which, with the higheſt devotion, 
he proceeded to confeſſion, commanding his prieſts to 


ling the ſeven penitential pſalms; and when in the 
fifty-firſt pſalm they came to thoſe words, guild up 


* the walls ot Jeruſalem,” he bade them ſtop, and 


raiſing his voice, he declared upon the word of a dying 
man, That after the ſettlement of the kingdom of 
* France, he really intended, with the will of the 
Supreme Being, to have made war againſt the In- 
* fidels, for the conqueſt of Jeruſalem.” Having 
fiulied their devotion, this great king expired at the 
hour which the phyſician had foretold, on the 31ſt of 
Auguſt, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
after a ſhort, but moſt magnificent and triumphanc 
reign of nine years, four months, and eleven days. 
By the gratitude of this age, his funeral obſequies 
were proportioned to his worth and grandeur. His 
body, embalmed and encloſed in lead, was laid on a 
chariot of ſtate, richly adorned with cloth of gold ; and 
on a bed in the ſame chariot was laid a lively figure of 
his perſon, with imperial robes, a crown of gold, a 
ſcepter and globe, like a triumphant monarch; and 
over all was a-filk canopy. The chariot was drawn by 
ſix horſes richly harneſſed : the firſt bore the arms 
of St. George, the ſecond the arms of Normandy, the 
third thoſe of king Arthur, the fourth thoſe of king 
Edward, the fifth the arms of France, and the ſixth 
thoſe of England and France. James, king of the 
Scots, followed it as principal mourner ; and after him 
the duke of Exeter, the earls of Warwick, Marche, 
Stafford, and Mortaigne ; the lords Fitz-Hugh, Hun- 
gerford, Bourchier, Stanhope, and Cromwell, Sir 


ners of the ſaints were borne by the lords Lovel, 
Audley, Morley, and Zouch ; the baron Dudley bore 
the great ſtandard, and the earl of Longueville the 
banner. The hatchments were carried by twelve com- 
manders, and around the chariot rode five hundred 
men at arms all in black armour, their horſes barbed 
black, and their lances held with their points down- 
ward. Three hundred cloathed in white, bearing 


bearing banners, bannerols, and penons ; thoſe of the 
king's houſhold cloathed in black followed it, and after 
them the royal family in deep mourning ; while the 
ſorrowful queen, with a noble 9 at a 
league's diſtance. In this ſolemn manner the body 
was conveyed from Bois-de- Vincennes to Paris, from 
thence to Rouen, to Abbeville, to Calais, to Dover, 
from which place it proceeded to the city of London, 
through which it paſſed to Weſtminſter, where it was 
interred with ſuch pompous ceremonies, ſuch mourn- 
ings of the nobility, prayers of the eccleſiaſtics, and 
lamentations of the commons, as were never known 
before in the kingdom of England. He was buried in 
the abbey-church, and his queen cauſed his image in 
ſilver gilt, of the full proportion, to be laid on his 
tomb *. Theſe were the laſt honours done to this 
mighty monarch, the wonder of all Chriſtendom, who 
was ſo highly beloved by his people, that his funeral 
was attended with an uriverſal ſorrow. | 

As the character of Henry V. is laid before us in 
Juſt and impartial manner by Rapin, we ſhall preſent 
our readers with that hiſtorian's delineation of it. 

« If in order to know the character of the monarch 
whoſe reign we have juſt gone through, a man ſhould 
keep cloſe, without any further examination, to the 
commendations given him by the writers of his own 
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following monkiſh verſes were placed upon the tomb: 
Dux Normannorum, verus Conqueſtor eorum, 
Heres Francorum decęſſit, & Hector eorum. 
| THAT IS, 
Duke of the Normans, their true conqueror, 


Died heir of the Franks, and alſo their Hector. 
| as 


Robert Robeſſart, and Sir John Cornwall. The ban- 


lighted torches, alſo ſurrounded the chariot, with lords 


nation, he could not help repreſenting him to his mind 
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as 2 prince ſurpaſſing all the moſt accompliſhed that 

had ever in the world before him. Not one 
iſtorian aſcribes to him the leaſt defect, but all 


| him as a perfect hero. On 
e French have endeavoured dag ns 
portraiture certain ſhadows which tarni e 
It will be neceſfary therefore, in order to form 
repreſentation of him, to conſider his actions with 
i abſtracted from the admiration of 


the envy of others. 
to the government 


the firſt with 
his own ki » he ought not to be denied his due 
iſc, in that he avoided to tread in the ſteps of Rich- 
and even of his own father, and conſtantly re- 
d to incroack on the liberties and privileges of the 


His readineſs at all times to give the royal 
ſuch acts as the parliament judged neceſſary for 
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luſtre. 
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the welfare of the kingdom, was a clear evidence of 
his 


having the good and happineſs of his people at heart. 


Nevertheleſs in this very thing, he was to blame to 


carried to fo great lengths, as con- 
inchnation, and the dictates of his 


he ſhould not be ſenſible on how 
the charge againſt them was built, 
the beginning of his reign ; and yet rather than pub- 
t his opinion, he all along feigned to believe 
_ juſt at the very time when he ſhewed tavour to ſome 
were yon e 
pleading not gulry of the pretended crime. 
Zur it i i what he acted in England, 
ve been ſo laviſh of their praiſes; his 
are the main fubject of his panegyric. 
be faid, perhaps, without magnitying 
is martial deeds were what he was tue 
for, notwithſtanding the glorious ſuc- 
his arms. The conqueſt of France 
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conſidered in ĩtſelſ, has ſomething grand and marvel- 
Jous. But the view of the poſture of affairs in that 
kingdom, renders it doubtlefs not ſo wonderful, as it 


abſtracted from all its circum- 


+ 


Lewis VI 


| by 

« 'The battle of Agincourt is then the great and al- 
maſt only warlike exploit which can juſtly afford matter 
for panegyric. In this famous action he gave proots of 
an uncommon conduct, reſolution, and bravery. But 
this very battle, the iſſue whereot was to him ſo glori- 
ous, affords hkewiſc a handle to tax him with impru- 
deace. It may be faid, that if he came off conqueror, 
it was becauſe he had reduced himſelf to a neceſſity of 
vanquiſhing or dying, to which a general never expoſes 
himſrif, without cauſing his conduct to be ſeverely cen- 


ſured. Whatever the event may be, his undertaking : 


to retire to Calais, without weighing beforchand the 


difficukies of the march, and without being ſure of a | 


paſſage over the Somme; his wilfulneſs in reſolving to 
paſs that river, in order to force his way through an 
army fo ſuperior in number to his own, ſeem not to be 
excuſed but by the ſucceſs of the battle of Agincourt, 


One of our hiſtorians in particular, ſpeaking of him, ſays, 
<« For his great acts tee compared to no tek than three 
of the nine worthies of the world; to David the prophet for 
picty: to Cæſar the invincible for gloty ; and to Alexander: 
the Great for magrnanimity: and with tkis advantage, that he 
was not unchaſte *Iike David, vain-glorious like Cofar efar, nor 
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he ſhould naturally have done, the world would no 
have failed to charge him with indiſcretion or ralhnef, 
The neceſſity he was reduced to during his march, if 
we may believe the French hiſtorians, of offering to 
reſtore Harfleur, and repair the damages he had done 
to France, plainly ſhew how much he himſelf was con- 
vinced of the falſe ſtep he had made. This bar). 
therefore, was more glorious to him on account of hi, 
perſonal valour, than with regard to his capacity in the 
art of war. It muſt be confeſſed, that never did prince 
expoſe himſelf more in a battie, and give more figny 
proofs of true valour than did Henry ur that days 
action. | 
* As to his other conqueſts in France, I do no 
know whether his greateſt admirers have reaſon to wif, 
he had met with more oppoſition. What might haye 
happened in that caſe, is beyond human knowledge. 
It cannot, however, be denied, but that the victory ot 
Agincourt ſtrongly prepoſſeſſes us in his favour. - By: 
what may be. extolled in him, without danger of being 


deceived, is the excellency of his genius, and the ſol 
dity of his judgement. He knew how to manage the 
great undertaking he had formed, with wonderful pry. 
dence and addreſs, wiſely taking advantage of the icve- 
ral revolutions which happened in France, and making 
them all turn to his benetit. Few princes would haye 
known like him, how to hold their hand after fo glo- 
rious a victory as that of Agincourt, and fit down in 
quiet, the which, though in appearance not ſo honour- 
able as the continuation -of the war, was in reality to 
him more advantageous. This piece of policy in my 
opinion, is one of the beſt things he ever did in his lite, 
and the ftrongeſt proof of the ſoundneſs of his judge- 
ment. His negociations with the dauphin and duke of 
Burgundy at one and the ſame” time, and his inſtruc- 
tions to his ambaſſadors, are plain indications of his 
abilities, and how difficult it was to over-reach him. 

« Ir is no great wonder, that the proſperous iſſue of 
his undertakings ſhould gain him extraordinary com- 
mendations from his own nation, eſpecially as it cannot 
be denied, that his fucceſs was no leſs owing to his pru- 
dent conduct, than to the favourable junctures he met 
with. In a word, he forced the French to own him 
for regent and heir of their kingdom. And this is one 
of thoſe actions which ſeldom fail of being praiſed be- 
yond meaſure. Accordingly hiſtorians have not been 
fatisfied with comparing him to David, Alexander, and 
Cæſar, but have ranked him far above theſe prea: 
men“. But without going ſo far for compariſons, 

which after all ſeem not altogether juſt, I think he 
might with more reaſon, be put in parallel with Ed- 
ward III. his great-grandfather. However, I ſhould 
ſcarce make any ſcruple to give the preference to Ed- 
ward. Edward had to deal with all France united 
againſt him, and the difficulties he encountered in his 
conqueſts were incomparably greater, and required an 
* head to ſurmount them, than did thoſe which op- 

ed the ſs of Henry V. 

2 What 1 have been ay of this prince properly 
relates only to the main buligefß of his lite, his war wth 
France. I ſhall now deſeribe his other qualifications, 
which though not ſo glaring, are no leſs worthy of ad. 
miration, than the glorious ſucceſs of his arms, which 
has almoſt wholly engroſſed the attention of the public. 
It is certain, he had' all the endowments of body and 
mind neceſſary to the forming of a great man. He v3 
tall and majeſtic of ſtature, though a little too ſlender, 
and ſomewhat long-necked. - His hair was black, and 
his eyes of the ſame colour were exceeding bright _ 
lively. He was ſtrong and robuſt, very expert in 
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\intemperate like Alexander; who while they conquered other 
became llaves to their on paſfions. As he exceeded 3 
{theſe qualifications, ſo he was not inferior to them in 1 
tunes, being neither ſo dejected as David, ſo much enviee ©" 
Czar, nor io dreaded as Alexander z it being his good ® 

tune never to be diſtreſſed, diſtruſted, or deſpiſed.” bodily 
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T may add, he was fo fortunate, 
finiſh his days in the midſt of his proſperity, 
not live to fee, like Edward III. the fruits of all 
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« Having related what the Engliſh ſay to this prince's 
advantage, the faithfulneſs of an hiſtorian requires that 
| paſs not over in ſilence {ome 1 


upon the ſlaughter of the priſoners of the bartle of Agin- 
court, but alſo upon his putting to death ſeveral offi- 
cers after the taking of Caen, Melun, and Meaux. 
But as to the priſoners of Agincourt, there is no diſ- 
pute but the maxims of war; and the neceſſity of pro- 
| viding for his own ſafety, will juſtify the orders he 
gave upon that account, granting they were not too 
haſty. As to his. treatment of the burghers and garri- 
fons of the places 
not impoſſible but he might be ſwayed a little by re- 
venge, on the ſcore of the time theſe brave men made 
kim loſe ; but this can only be faid by conjecture. 
That he uſed ſeverity toward ſome we know ; but the 
reaſons why he did ſo we cannot ſay. To diſcuſs ſuch 
matters of fact, more circumſtances are required than 
are come to our knowledge. However, with 
to thoſe of Meaux, it is certain, they had incurred the 
ilt of ſeveral murders, for which doubtleſs they de- 
ed to be puniſhed. It was neither unjuſt nor bar- 
barous to order the baſtard of Varus to be on 
the ſame tree whereon he himſelf had cauſed to be 
hanged all the adherents of the duke of Burgundy that 
fell into his hands. For the other three that were exe- 
cuted at the ſame time, I know not the reaſon: but 
it is to be preſumed, that they were not. pitched 
upon out of all the reſt of the garriſon, purely to be 
inſtances of the ſeverity of the conquerors. As for 
the Engliſh and Iriſh which were in the ſervice of the 

g's enemies, their being ex in the capitula- 
ation, needs no apology. It were to be wiſhed for 
Henry's reputation, that he could be as eaſily juſtified 
in refuſing to give quarter to the Scots, on pretence 
that they had refuſed to obey their king who was ac- 
tally his priſoner. 

* The French accuſe moreover this prince of ex- 
cellive pride, even to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, 
the Marſhal de I Iſle-Adam to be committed to the 
Baſtile, for having dared to look in his face whilſt he 
vas ſpeaking to him. It it true, if he had no other 
raſon, this was a high ftrain of haughtineſs and ri- 
Sour. But can it be denied that a look, a bare geſ- 
ture, may be ſometimes very offenſive ? And who 
knows but the marſhal, as he ſpoke, uſed ſome ag- 
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xen this did not ſatisfy ſome diſcontented minds, who 


ned he was not rewarded according to the greatneſs of 


he became maſter of, I confeſs it is 


- 
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gravating circumſtance, or raſh expreſſion, which ren- 
dered him worthy of chaſtiſement, and which they have 
thought fit to conceal, in order to make what the king 
did appear the more odious ? | 

* Avanice is another blemiſh they confidently re- 
proach him with. They affirm, that after he was de- 
clared regent and heir of France, he never did one act 
ol generolity either to any of the Burgundian party 
who had ſerved him, or to thoſe of the dauphin's, who 
had voluntarily fubmitted to Lim. I ſhall not take 
upon me to clear him from this charge, eſpecially as 
it does not appear that he was very liberal to the Eng- 
hſh themſelves who ſerved him, either by reaſon of 
the great expence he was at, ,or becauſe his inclina- 
tion did not lie that way. Though he had abundance 
of good officers, and excelient generals, we do not 
find that he rewarded them according to their merit 
and ſcrvices. We muſt, however, except the earl of 
Dorſet, to whom he aſſigned a penſion of a thou- 
land pounds a year, when he created him earl of 
Exeter; Falſtaff, to whom he gave a conſiderable 
eſtare neat Harfleur ; le Captal de Buch of the houſe 
of Foix, who had the lordſhip of Longueville ; and 
the earl of Saliſbury, to whom he gave the earldom 
of Perch. But after all; it is very poſi;ble chat Henry's 
want of hberality was the effect of his prudence. The 
revenue of the crown amounted not to above fifty-ſix 


thouſand pounds, and he was fain to pawn his jewels to 
ſupply what the ſums granted him by parliament wanted 
charges of the war. Was it proper to 


to defray the 


appear liberal in ſuch circumſtances ? Upon many oc- 
caſions it would be well if ſovereigns would ſtint their 
bounties, which are but too often beſtowed at the 
expence of the poor people. 

« Laſtly, An unbounded ambition is a vice which 
the French think they may juſtly tax him with. 
In order to know whether this charge be well 
grounded, a man ſhould examine whether he was in 
the right to renew, or rather to continue a war againſt 
France, which ſhe herſelf was the occaſion of by the 
breach of the treaty of Bretagne, courſe may be 
had. However, it cannot be denied but that Henry 
was very ambitious. His firſt project was only to 
reſtore the peace of Bretagne. 
had a glimpſe of being able to aſcend the throne 
and which ſhe herſelf had commenced. But this in- 

uiry would be needleſs, after what has been ſaid upon 

is ſubject in the reign of Edward III. to which re- 
of France, his ambition hurried him beyond the bounds 
he had ſet to himſelf in the beginning of the war. I 
have already taken notice, that he had thoughts of 
making one of his brothers king of Naples, and the 
other of Sicily ; and that in order to procure the duke 
of Glouceſter four provinces of the Low Countries, 
he made uſe of means which certainly was not very 
honourable. We find in the Collection of Public 
Acts, that he had a deſign to purchaſe the duchy of 
Luxemburg of the emperor Sigiſmund, and to treat 
with him about the pretended claim of the emperors 


to the dauphin. In fine, it appears there alſo, thar he 


would have paid the ranſom of a lord of the Houſe of 
Blois, who was priſoner to the marquis de Bade, ap- 
parently, in order to aſſert one day the pretenſions of 
that Houſe to the duchy of Bretagne.” | 
By Catharine of France his queen, Henry left but 
one ſon, of the ſame name with himſelf, about eiglit 
or nine months old. The queen his widow, forgetting 
ſhe had been wife to ſo great a prince, and was deſcend- 
ed from the moſt illuſtrĩious houſe of Europe, married 
ſome time after, Owen Tudor, a Welſh gentleman, 
not without giving great offence both to the Enghſh 
and French. It is pretended that this gentleman was 
deſcended from the ancient king of Wales : but whe- 
ther his extraction be well made out, we cannot pre- 
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tend to declare v. Owen Tudor had by the queen 
three ſons, namely, Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen. The 
argaret, only daughter of John Beau- 
fort, duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, and Catharine Roet, his third wife, 
He was father of Henry VII. whom we ſhall ſee here- 
after mount the throne. . 

Charles VI. king of France out- lived Henry but two 
months. By the death of theſe two monarchs, a differ- 
ent ſcene from that we have juſt beheld, was opened. 


_ Henry V. erected the monaſteries of Bethlehem and 


Bridget, near his manor of Richmond. He alſo made 
many preſents to the works and furniture of Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, beſides the fraternity of St. Giles with- 
out Cripplegate. He firſt inſtituted Garter principal 
king at arms, beſides other honourable augmentations 


to the order of St. George. 


E dn . 


g HENRY VI. sR WAE D or WINDSOR. 


N the death of Henry V. his fon Henry, 

an infant, was proclaimed king of England and 
France, by the name of Henry VI. But as the 
wiſdom of ſome ſupplies the defects of age in others, 
fo his father had by his laſt will ap 
the lords by their conſent confirmed, the grand care 
of the public to his two brave and powerful uncles, 
John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Glou- 
ceſter. The former, joining with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, had the regency of France, and the latter the 


government of England; and the care and tuition of 


the royal infant was committed to the two brothers, 


Thomas, duke of Exeter, and Henry Beaufort, biſhop 


of Wincheſter and chancellor of England. This ap- 


pointment proved really advantageous to the Engliſh 
nation; for they all carried themſelves ſo upright and 
carefully in their ſtations,” that it bore a good appear- 


ance. The truſt repoſed in them by the dying king, 
had made a noble impreſſion of love and loyalty: to- 
And, indeed, the beginning of this 
reign, like the fair morn of a moſt tempeſtuous day, 
promiſed nothing leſs than a continyance of paſt felici- 


ties: for the ſtate of the Engliſh affairs was great and 


flouriſhing ; England without tumult, the natural fierce 
humours of her people conſuming and increaſing them- 
ſelves in France; and France herſelf, for the nobler 
parts together with the grand city of Paris, was at their 
devotion. There wanted nothing but the mighty Henry 
himſelf tro compleat the work already begun ; for be- 
ſides the duke of Bedford, there were the two terrors 
of France, Thomas earl of Saliſbury, and John lord 
Talbot, and armies of veteran ſoldiers, where almoſt 
each man was equal to a commander. Yet Providence 
in time thought fit to change the whole courſe of af- 
fairs; and the firſt diſadvantage which happened to the 
Engliſh cauſe, was the death of Charles king of France, 
who ſurvived king Henry no more than fifty-three 


days . This may be truly called the firſt diſadvantage, 
becauſe the imbecilities of that prince were a great 
ſtrength to the Engliſh; and on the other fide, the 


infancy of young Henry was an advantage to Charles 
the daupbin, who by thoſe of his own party was pro- 


claimed king of France, as the Engliſh in deriſion uſed 


to ſtile him king of Berry, becauſe he had not much 
more left than that province. | 

On the gth of November, a parliament was aſſembled 
in England, the better to eſtabliſh the crown upon the in- 
fant's head, and provide for the public uſes and neceſſities 
of the ſtate ; among which money was hberally granted, 


pointed; and now 
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particularly five nobles upon every ſack of wool. It 


was a new and uncommon. ſight to the Engliſh nation, 


to fee an infant ſetting in his mother's lap, and exer- 


2 It is likewiſe ſaid he was the ſon of Brewer; but the mean- 


, 
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. he(s of his extraction was made up by his delicacy of perſon, + He died October 21, 1422. 


ciſing ſoverei wer in open patharnent | 
Cinkeeine, e the public aff vi 
preſence of her royal babe, removed from Windſor 
London, and with him in her arms was'carried th. U 
the city in a pompous and ſplendid manner to Weſtminſter 
where being feated upon his throne, by the ordinary 
mouth of that high court, he ſaluted the auguſt 
and propoſed matters of the higheſt conſequence to the; 
moſt mature conſideration. As the affairs of this y 
monarch, were wiſely eſtabliſhed in England, fe » © 
were no leſs vigorouſly profecuted in France by the 
worthy regent the duke of Bedford ; who heartih 
Joining with the duke of Burgundy, fortified the fon 
tiers of their poſſeſſions, aſſembled their deputies and 
repreſentatives, and- uſed all methods to retain the _ 
their own In our public aſſembly at Paris 
the duke of Bedford in a folemn ſpeech exhorted the 
nobility of France, © not to violate their ſworn alle. 
giance, nor endeavour by themſelves or others to de. 
traud their ſovereign lord king Henry of his ri 
Inheritance ; nor to countenance any faithleſs then who 
would revive the expiting animoſities between the 
French and Engliſh names and nations. That 
would remember, that by the bounty of Providence 
the two kingdoms of France and England were in per- 
petual league, united into one glorious monarchy, and 
lately eſtabliſhed beyond the extent of all human force. 
That though they had been great ſufferers by the wy, 
yet they would be no 5 if they honoured, 
loved, and obeyed their lawful ſovereign king Henry; 
and according to their bounden duty proſecuted his ene. 
mies to the utmoſt extremity.” This ſpeech was well 
received; and young Henry was ſolemnly proclaimed 
at Paris king of England and France; and ſuch noble- 
men as were preſent did their homages, and took their 
oaths of fealty. The like obligations and oaths of alle- 
giance were in the ſame manner put upon all French- 
men in the Engliſh dominions in France. 
The dauphin who. now ſtiled himſelf king of 
France, by the name of Charles VI. being then about 
twenty-ſeven years of age, full of courage and fired 
with the hopes of ſucceſs, gathered together a number 
of forces. He had the duke of Alengon, with ſeveral 
princes of the blood and peers of France on his ſide, 
all whom he purchaſed at a dear rate; for he was con- 
ſtrained to engage his caſtles, and the beſt part of his 
demeſnes in pledge for them. But the greateſt ſtrength 
of his army conſiſted of ſome thouſands of the Scot- 
tiſh nation, who, as true enemies to the Engliſh, ſerved 
under his banner. In attempting to relieve Crevant, 
which the Engliſh had beſieged, Charles's forces were 
put to flight with the loſs of about two thouſand men. 
Charles and his adherents were ſo far from ſinking un- 
der the apprehenſions of ſo ill an omen, that they re. 
ſolved to encounter adverſe fortune with encreaſe of 
courage. Purſuing this reſolution, they in a ſhort time 
after repaired the loſs they had juſt ſuſtained by over- 
throwing a party of Engliſh, from whom, with the 
ſlaughter of fifteen hundred, they recovered a great 
booty, eſpecially of cattle, which they had gotten in 
the counties of Nugion and Maine. Proceeding in this 
manner, Charles took Meulan upon the Seine, in Ja- 
nuary, 1423, and put the Engliſh garriſon to the 
ſword: but the poſſeſſion was ſhort, and the revenge 
ſpeedy; for the earl ef Saliſbury, whom Polydott 
Vergil compares to the old Romans for valour and 
bravery, taking with him John de Luxemburg, gene- 
ral of the Burgundian horſe, recovered the place ordered 
all the French found in it to be put to the ſword. | 
The better to eſtabliſh the Engliſh affairs, at the ci 
of Amiens in Picardy, the three great dukes of Bed- 
ford, Burgundy, and Bretagne, with the earl of Riche- 
mont, met in great ſtate; where they renewed the for- 
mer league, „ © That each ſhould be the other 5 
friend, and that all of them ſhould unite their forces in 


1K 
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being reckoned the handſomeſt man of his time. Tindal. 
the 


ter confirmation of this profitable alliance, which was 
concluded on the 8th of April, the duke of Bedford, 
then a batchelor, married the lady Anne, ſiſter to the 
duke of Burgundy ; and the earl of Richemont mar- 
ried another of the duke's ſiſters named Margaret. 
While the regent was abſent from Paris . . theſe oc- 
caſions, the Pariſians, who not long re had ſent 
ambaſſadors into England to acknowledge king Henry, 

entered into a deſign to deliver up the city to 
Charles the new king. The regent had timely notice 
of this dangerous conſpiracy, and with his preſence re- 
duced them to their duty, with the execution of ſeveral 
of the chief actors. Not long after, there ſeaſonably 
arrived from England, a body of ten thouſand freſh 
ſoldiers, over whom for commanders, he appointed 
the earl of Saliſbury, William Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
Robert Willoughby, and others ; while he himſelf for 
the general ſervice, led eight hundred horſemen, and 
eight thouſand foot. With theſe forces the main of 
Engliſh eſtates in France was ſupported and held toge- 
ther, though not without difficulties and various adven- 
tures; in which the regent took from Charles ſeveral 
ſtrong towers and forts, as Crotoy, Compeigne, Baſas, 
and many others. ] 

The regent's chief uy was to draw Charles to a 
general battle, hoping by ſuch a circumſtance to finiſh 
his work ; to which end he marched into Normandy, 
while the other drew up his ſoldiers in Touraine. To 
promote this deſign, the regent laid ſiege to Ivres ; 
whereupon the duke of Alengon was detached at the 
head of ſixteen thouſand men, with inſtructions to fight 
if occaſion ſerved, but Charles himſelf was not per- 
mitted to hazard his perſon. Not far from the town 
of Verneuil, which the Engliſh had taken before Alen- 
con, and the Carolinians could relieve it, the two ar- 
mies were arranged in battalia. The fight began; and the 
Engliſh, inured to the French wars, having borne the 
firſt and fierceſt attack of their enemies, by an uniform 

entirely broke their ranks, and put them to 
fight, and the regent himſelf with his bartle-axe per- 
formed wonders, and gained immortal honour in the 
conteſt. In this battle, which was fought on the 18th 
of Auguſt, 1424, were lain on the part of the French, 
hve earls, two viſcounts, twenty barons, and above ſeven 
thoufand ſoldiers, beſides - two . thouſand ſeven hundred 
Scots lately arrived; and the Engliſh took the duke of 
Alengon, with many other people of eminence priſon- 
ers, beſides a vaſt number of privates. The loſs on 
the fide of the Engliſh amounted to about two thou- 
knd one hundred privates, and the two lords, Dudley 
and Charleton. After which the regent returned to 
Paris, and the earl of Saliſbury with ten thouſand men 
took the ſtrong city of Mans, the town of St. Suſan, 
the fort of St. Bernard, and other places ; from whence 
marching into Anjou, he there performed ſuch heroic 
acts, that even his name grew terrible to France. The 
news of theſe tranſactions arriving in England, cauſed 
great rejoicings among the people, both for the victory 
n the open field, and the gaining of ſo many conſider- 
able places; for which general proceſſions and public 
tdankſgivings were appointed. 
In England, during theſe proſperous proceedings, 
James 1. king of Scotland, whoſe ranſom had been 
ſettled in the late reign, was now fully ſet at li- 
berty ; but before his departure out of the kingdom he 


the preſence of many of the nobility and. gentry in theſe 
words: « T James Stuart, king of the Scots, will be 
true and faithful to you lord Henry, king of England 
and France, the ſuperior lord of Scotland; and to 
you I make my fidelity for the ſaid kingdom, which 
© I hold and claim to you, and will do you ſervice for 
the ſame, ſo help me God, and theſe holy evange- 
* liſts,” Burt notwithſtanding this ſolemn oath, and the 
many munificent preſents that were made to him, he did 
not long continue in the intereſt of the Engliſh, but af- 

became as firm to the French as any of his 

| 2 
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the geſence of King Henry's right.” But for the bet- | 


— 


aid homage to young king Henry in Windſor-Caſtle, in | 


preſence. For the duke of Bretagne, notwithſtanding 
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predeceſſors. After Eaſter, in the third year of this 
reign, by the advice of the peers; the young king cal- 
led a parliament, and going to the houſe himſelf, he 
was conveyed through the city of London upon a noble 
courſer, in extraordinary triumph, the people thronging 
the ſtreets to behold the child, whom they judged to 
have the lively features and countenance of his » or 
father, and likely to ſucceed him in all mighty qualifi- 
cations and abilities, as well as kingdoms and domi- 
nions. During this ſeaſon, Edmund Mortimer, the laſt 
earl of Marche of that name, and neareſt heir to the 
crown of England, deceaſed without iſſue, and his great 
patrimony deſcended to Richard Plantagenet, earl of 
Cambridge, ſon and heir to the ſame earl of Cambridge 
that was beheaded in the beginning of the laſt reign. In 
the time of this parliament alſo, John Mortimer, couſin 
to the deceafed earl, was impeached for high-treaſon, 
and publicly executed ; on account of whoſe death the 
people greatly murmured. 

In the mean time the amity and alliance with the 
duke of Burgundy, which the Engliſh had found ſo ad- 
vantageous in their conqueſts, was now in danger of 
being utterly broken upon this occaſion. Humphrey, 
duke of Glouceſter, protector of England, following 
advices unworthy of his perſon and ſtation, contracted 
himſelf with the lady Jaqueline of Bavaria, inheritrix of 
Holland, Zealand, Hainault, and of many other do- 
minions in the Netherlands, notwithſtanding the duke 
of Brabant her huſband was then living, and that the 
ſuit of divorce commenced by Jaqueline was ſtill de- 
pending. between them. The duke of Burgundy in this 
affair joined with Brabant; which ſoon raiſed the indig- 
nation of the duke of Glouceſter, who not being accul- 
tomed to meet with oppoſition, went over in perſon 
with an army to take poſſeſſion of Hainault, in right of 
his ſuppoſed wife ; but finding himſelf rr by 
the ſuccours which Burgundy ſent fo the duke of Bra- 
bant, he proceeded to challenge the former in combat, 
and to call him traitor. This was accepted, but by the 
mediation of the duke of Bedford, the challenge 
dropped, and the matter was accommodated ; ſo that 
the duke of Glouceſter, without performing any thing 
for which he came, left his lady at her town of Mons, 
and returned to England. Here Mezeray is of opinion, 
that if this unſeaſonable conteſt had not happened, the 
reſt of France at this time would undoubtedly have been 


| ſubdued. Not long after the duke of Glouceſter's re- 


turn, the firſt marriage which had been made and con- 
ſummated between the duke of Brabant and the faid 
lady Jaqueline, was pronounced lawful and valid by 
pope Martin V. who then fat in the papal chair. 
Whereupon the duke of Glouceſter, having ſuſtained 
many loſſes both of friends and treaſure, in puniſhment 
of his crime of taking another man's wife, ſhortly after 
married Eleanor, the daughter of the lord Cobham, of 
Stirborough, by which he is ſaid to have made her 
compenſation for that unlawful familiarity that had for- 
merly paſſed between them. | 

In 1425, the court of England began to diſcover the 
uſual effects of an infant's ſitting upon the throne, by 
the dangerous emulation of the two principal men in the 
nation, the duke of Glouceſter, and his uncle the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, the one protector of the kingdom, and 
the other tutor to the king. Whether it was that the 
former hated the riches and pompous living of the latter, 
or that the latter envied the great authority of the for- 
mer; it is certain that the Engliſh court, the city of 
London, and the whole kingdom, were diſturbed by 
this unhappy contention: alterations not to be won- 
dered at; for as thunder foreruns a ſtorm, ſo king 
Henry's misfortunes were not to happen without being 
preceded by many diſorders, which though ſeparately 
conſidered, were of no great moment, yet being joined 
together, were fuch as at length cauſed his ruin. The 
news of theſe domeſtic diſturbances obliged the grear 
duke of Bedford to return from France in December, 
though the ſtate of that realm ſufficiently required his 


his 
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his late renovation of the league with the regent, grow- 
ing jealous of the greatneſs of the Engliſh, ſuddenly 
turned to Charles's' party; and with him the earl of 
Richemont his brother. This gave freſh life to the de- 
clining prince, who made Richemont conſtable- of his 
arty of France, in the room of the earl of Douglas 
in in the battle of Verneuil ; and he, to ſhew his gra- 
titude, drew together an army of about twenty thouſand 
men, and ſuddenly inveſted St. Jean, a town in Nor- 
mandy, upon the frontiers of Bretagne, which the duke 
of Somerſet, governor of Normandy, had lately forti- 
fied and repleniſhed with ſoldiers. This unexpected 
22 of the French at firſt much perplexed the 
iſh ; but upon better conſideration, they courage- 
ouſly ſallied upon them, both on the front and the rear, 
which ſo terrified them, that with the loſs of their ar- 
tillery. and many of their men, they abandoned the 
ſiege. To redeem which diſhanour, Richemont turned 
his fury againſt the country, of Anjou, pillaging and de- 
populating many places. The regent having reſolved 
to return into England, left behind him Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, for his lieutenant, who was lately ar- 
rived in France with fix thouſand freſh ſoldiers: Hav- 
ing entered the city of London, the duke was magni- 


 ficently received by the citizens, and preſented with 


two ſilver baſons gilt, and a thouſand marks in money, 
as an inſtance of their eſteem and gratitude. 

The happy preſence of the duke of Bedford; regent 
of France, was highly uſeful to the ſtate of England. 
For the wiſdom and authority of ſo great a prince, eld- 


eſt uncle to the king, and one whom many actions had 


rendered famous, ſoon allayed the diſtemper which he 
found at his arrival. It was a work worthy of his labour, 
and he found it a work not eaſy to be effected by a la- 
bour and power leſs than his own. Differences were 
debated firſt at St. Alban's, then at Northampton, and 
laſtly in a parliament at Leiceſter, which continued 
there until towards the end of June. The duke of 


Bedford himſelf, to avoid all marks of partiality to his 


brother at Glouceſter, here would not interfere, other- 
wiſe than in general words to encourage amity, but had 
the whole cauſe referred to the moſt conſiderable men in 
the nation, both for birth and wiſdom. By the prudent 
endeavours of theſe, all their differences, grievances, 
and accuſations, were done away ; and without mention 
of compenſations on either ſide, the duke ſwore by his 
princehood, and the biſhop by his prieſthood, truly to 


' obſerve the award, and were for that time fully recon- 


ciled. This pious and neceſſary work of private recon- 


ciliation, was ſucceeded by ſeveral acts of feſtivity and 


honour. For in the ſame town of Leiceſter, the young 


| KIN, not then five years of age, was at the high feaſt 
of 


hitſuntide, ſolemnly knighted by his uncle the re- 


of France. Immediately after the king honoured 


ichard, earl of Cambridge, heir to the late earl of 


Marche, with the ſame order of knighthood, and about 


forty more with him. This carl of Cambridge was at 


this parliament, by a fatal error, not only reſtored to his 
blood, tainted by his father, but likewiſe created duke 


of York ; and he was the perſon that afterwards cauſed 


the extirpation of the male lines, both of his own and 
the houſe of Lancaſter. And it was more than proba- 
ble, that he would never have made ſuch a bold attempt, 


had he not been promoted to this honour, and to other 


dignities and places of truſt, that gave him an opportu- 
nity to effect his purpoſes. But Providence governs 
affairs here below, by means contrary to ſecular reaſon ; 
for while men weakly imagine, that good turns will ex- 
tinguiſh the memory of paſt offences, examples manifeſt 
how often they. have been ſuperſeded by intereſt, hy- 
mour, and ambition. | 
Now the triple cord began to be untwiſted, and one 
of the great ſupporters of the king's infancy, the duke 
of Exeter, departed this life towards the end of the year 


1426. He was a man of no ſmall wiſdom and abilities, 


who having no ſons, made the king his heir, though be- 


. ſides the _ Wincheſter his brother, and the 
eſtmoreland his ſiſter, he had many ne- 


counteſs of W 
| 1 


— 


_— 


_—_ 
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Saliſbury ſucceeded him in his charge 


3 ad 
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phews. To ſupply his room, Beaucham 
Warwick, was lined guardian and — ay 
young king, But he did not. immediately return int 
England, for being lieutenant to the duke of Begg 
in France, he continued there for ſome time, and 
formed many noble actions. He entered into the coun. 
try. of Maine, and took the town of Chateau de Loire 
and after that the caſtles of Maiet and Lude, in all 
which he put garriſons and Engliſh governors. Here 
he was informed that the French were gathered toge. 
ax San the country of Beaux, upon which he haſt 

to have given them battle, but they underſtanding hi 
deſign, fled at the terror of his name and nation, 1. 
earl in his return got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Mont. 
dubleau, where leaving lord Willoughby, he retumed 
to Paris: It would be endleſs to take notice of all the 


ſieges, ſkirmiſhes, and enterprizes in thoſe wars, both 


foreign and domeſtic; There was not a city or bo- 
rough in France without garriſons; forts and caſtles 
were built in all convenient places, upon hills, river, 
narrow ways, and open. fields; every lord had his fol. 
diers, or father his bands. of robbers, who maintained 
themſelves by feeding upon the poor miſerable country 
people. During theſe calamities, means were uſed 
the duke of Burgundy for the freedom of the duke of 
Alengon, taken at the battle of Verneuil; and now for 
the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns he was ſet at 
liberty ; but nothing could induce him to acknowledge 
king Henry's title to the crown of France. 

The duke of Bedford having at length eſtabliſned the 
ace of England, took ſhipping with his lady, and 
anded at Calais in February, 1427, where the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who went over with him; received the 
habit, cap, and dignity of a cardinal ; which promotion 
the late king, with a penetrating eye, ſeeing his bound- 
leſs ambition, had more than once defeated; But now 
the king being young, and the regent his friend, he ob- 
tained his purpoſe to his great profit, and the impove- 
riſhment of the ſpiritualities of England; for by a legan- 


— 


tine bull, which he purchaſed from Rome, he gathered 


ſo much treaſute, that he gained the name of the rich 
cardinal of Wincheſter. ith the regent there went 
over a great number of ſelect ſoldiers, under the com- 
mand of lord Talbot, whoſe victories, ſays Polydore, 
were ſo numerous, that his name was not only formi- 
dable to the French, but famous throughout the world. 
To convey an idea of his temper and fierceneſs, upon 
one ſide of his broad ſword he had this motto, © Sun 


« Talboti,” and on the other this boiſterous ſentence, 


& Pro vincere inimicos meos. Not long after his ar- 
rival at Montarges, near Orleans, a party of Engliſh 
received an overthrow with the loſs of about fiitcen 
hundred men ; and in Breragne the French ſuſtained 
great damages from a commander under the duke of 
Somerſet. Soon after this, the inhabitants of Mors, in 
Maine, permitted the French to enter the town by 
night, who barbarouſly maſſacred moſt of the Engliſh 


in the place. William, earl of Suffolk, governor of 


the town, retiring with ſome men into the caſtle, ſent 
to lord Talbot for ſuccour. He immediately came, 
and his men unexpectedly exclaiming, St. Gcorge a 
« Talbot !” the French were ſuddenly reduced to the 
laſt extreinity, and moſt of the ſoldiers put to the ſword. 
All the reſt were ſpared, only thirty citizens and thurty- 
five prieſts and religious were beheaded as traitors, 

the city remained in its former condition. It was | 
to judge which of three things were moſt commendable 
in Talbot, his wiſdom, his celeriry, or his valour. 

In June, 1428, above a year after the earl of War- 
wick had been declared governor to the king, he ”* 
France and returned into -England; and the earl 0 
„ who went over 
with five thouſand ſoldiers. Conſulting with the rege, 
he bethought himſelf of ſome action that might anſwer 
the greatneſs of his name, and raiſe the affairs of -- 
public; and the ſiege of Orleans was by him propoſ 
in council. The credit of the earl was a ſufficient rea- 


ſon to convince them how practicable it was ; * 


7 


The inhabitants of Orleans, 


| ingly furniſhed with all competent proviſiotis. 
was accorcingly dreading the ating 
with great diligence provided for their defence; 
and the ſuburbs, as large as ſome cities, were levelled 
ro the ground, that the enemy might not annoy them 
from thence 3 they wanted not men, victuals, am- 
munition, and a conſtant reſolution to fight. The earl 
of Saliſbury, lord Talbot, and a formidable force under 
rt commanders, in a ſhort time preſented them- 
elves before this large and beautiful city. No enemies 
appearing abroad, the earl 1 near to the walls, 
and finding attacks fruitleſs, he intrenched about the 
city, and to ſecure his camp, he caſt up ſeveral ram- 
parts, and other works of detence. He ſeized upon the 
tre which ſtood at the bridge foot beyond the river 
Loire, and ſurrounded the beſieged on every ſide, fo 
that Charles of France could ſend no ſufficient relief to 
them. When human helps have failed, God has often 
interpoſed his hand, which 1s generally moſt conſpicuous 
in the deliverance of nations. The city was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, the. ſiege having laſted ſixty days, not 
without great bloodſhed on both ſides. The earl of 
Saliſbury, impatient of ſuch delay, propoſed to give a 
general aſſault ; and the better to conſider of the manner 
of it, he ſtood to take a view at a window, barred with 
iron, which over-looked the city towards the eaſt. Here 
Providence wonderfully interpoſed in favour of the 
French nation; and reſcued it from that deſtruction 
which ſeemed to Hang over that unhappy country. A 
common bullet levelled by a boy againſt the window, 
where the earl was making obſervations, ſtruck the iron 
grates, ſo that the ſplinters greatly wounded him and 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, inſomuch that they both died 
within a few days after. Soon after the death of this 
man, the fortune of war changed ; and now other powers 
began to look . favourably on the declining ſtate of | 
France. This to the Engliſh was ſaid to be the begin- 
ning of misfortunes ; for after this by ſeveral backward 
ſteps they loſt all their poſſeſſion in that kingdom; and 
though they ſometimes gained after that, yet they uſually 
bft three times as much. For which reaſon Polydore, 
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after many encomiums upon the earl, calls him the man 
in whom the ſafety of the Engliſh ſtate confiſted. 

However, the ſiege of Orleans did not end with his 
lie; for De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, lord Talbot, and the 
reſt, maintained the ſame all the winter. The neceſſi- 
ties of the camp were relieved by a convoy from Paris, 
under the command of Sir John Falſtaff, and fifteen 
hundred ſoldiers, who ſafely arrived, notwithſtanding all 
the endeavours of ten thouſand French to intercept 
them“ . At length the city offered to ſurrender, but 
not to the Engliſh ; the beſieged were content that the 
duke of Burgundy ſhould. have the honour: a ſubtle 
artifice to break the alliance between the Engliſh and 
bim. The regent and his council being made ac- 
quainted with the circumſtance, they concluded it un- 
reaſonable, fince the Engliſh had been at all the labour 
and charge, The duke of Burgundy ſecretly reſented 
this refuſal; which from that time palled the friendſhip 
that ſubſiſted between the duke and the Engliſh: yet 
the regent's anſwer was juſt and honeſt, that the war 
was made. in king Henry's name, therefore Orleans 
ought co be his. ; 

In theſe difficulties were the French affairs involved : 
but while Charles of France grew more ſenſible of the 
miſerable ſtraits of his beloved city, and ignorant how 
tO remedy ſo great a misfortune ; at Chenon a youn 
Wyn of eighteen years of age preſented herſelf to him; 
alled Joan of Lorrain, daughter to James of Arc, 
dvelling in Damremy upon the Meuſe, an ordinary 
hepherdeſfs, who deſired him to be of good cheer, con- 

y affirming, that God had ſent her to deliver the 
lm of France from the Engliſh yoke, and reſtore 


lim to all his dominions. She was not immediately | 


” — 


ä 


„ir John Falſtaff encountered the French on the 12th 
of F ebruary, 1429, when the F rench were defeated with 
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credited ; bit when the wiſeſt of the ecclefiaſtics and 
military men had put many queſtions to her, and ſhe 
ſtill continued to her firſt words, uttering nothing but 
what was modeſt; chaſte, and holy, honour and belier 
was at length given to her ſayings. Upon which Joan 
armed herſelf like a man, and required to have that 
ſword which hung in St. Katherine's church of Fiere- 
bois in Tourain; which demand encreaſed their admi- 
ration, and raiſed their hopes, ſince ſuch a ſword was 
found among the old donaries, or votive tokens of that 
church. Thus accoutred in a warlike manner ſhe rode 
immediately to Blois, where forces and proviſions lay 
for the relief of Orleans; with which ſhe and the ad- 
miral, and marſhal of France, ſafely entered; This 
highly encouraged the declining French; and Joan, the 
Maid of God, as ſhe was now called, wrote this ſingu- 
lar letter to the earl of Suffolk, then lying before the 
town. „ King of England, do juſtice to the king of 
Heaven, in his blood royal; deliver up to the virgin 
the keys of all the good cities you have forced. She is 
come from Heaven to reſtore the blood royal, and is 
ready to make peace, if you be ready to do juſtice : 
yield therefore, and reſtore what you have taken, king 
of England. I am the chief .of this war, therefore 1 
encounter your men in France, and will purſue them; 
if they will obey, I will take them to mercy. The vir- 
gin comes from Heaven to drive you out of France : 
if you will not obey, ſhe will raiſe ſuch a flame as has 
not been known theſe thouſand years in France. And 
be aſſured, that the king of Heaven will ſend to her, 
and her good men of arms, more forces than you have. 
Go, in God's name, into your country : be not obſti- 
nate, for you ſhall not hold France of the king of 
Heaven; but Charles ſhall enjoy it, the king and lawful 
heir, to whom God has given it; he ſhall enter Paris 


with a noble train. You, earl of Suffolk, lord Talbot, 


lord Seales, lieutenants to the duke of Bedford ; and 
you duke of Bedford, calling yourſelf regent of France, 
ſpare innocent blood, and leave Orleans at liberty. If 
you do 'not juſtice to them you have wronged, the 
French will perform the greateſt exploit that ever was 
known in Chriſtendom. Underſtand this news from 
God and the virgin.” 


This letter was entertained by the Engliſh with laugh- 


ter, and Joan reputed no better than an enthuſiaſt or 


enchantreſs ; though to ſome it was thought more ho- 
nourable to the Engliſh, that they were not- to be re- 
pelled by human force, but by ſomething extraordinary, 
if not divine. Du Serres gives this character of the 
virgin, that ſhe was of a modeſt aſpect, ſweet, civil, 
and reſolute ; her diſcourſe moderate, rational; and re- 
ſerved ; her actions demonſtrating great chaſtity, with- 
out vanity, affectation, or levity. Whatever her qua- 
lifications were, by her encouragements and conduct 
the Engliſh ſoon loſt their hopes of Orleans, after they 
had ſuffered the duke of Alengon to enter with freſh 
forces, and with great loſs were conſtrained to break up 
the ſiege. 
made ſeveral fierce ſallies upon the Engliſh ; in one of. 
which being ſhot through the arm with an arrow; ſhe 
courageouſly cried out, This is a favour from Hea- 
ce ven, let us go on; they cannot eſcape the hand of 
« God.” The Engliſh loſt in this ſiege the earl of 
Saliſbury, lord Molun, lord Paynings, and great 
numbers of inferior perſons, ſlain by the fallies or 
this martial virgin. Lord Talbot marched off in 
good order with above nine thouſand men, whom Joan 
would not ſuffer the French to purſue. 
this extraordinary deliverance the city of Orleans erected 
a monument, where Charles VII. king of France, and 
Joan the martial maid, were repreſented kneeling in 


armour, elevating their eyes and hands to Heaven, in 


token of their thanks and acknowledgment. 
Now there was an interchangeable taking and reco- 


— — —— 


the loſs of about fix hundred men. This battle was called 


The Battle of Herrmgs. ; 
43 vering 


In all actions ſhe was the foremoſt; and ſne 


In memory or 
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French upon | 
the found lord Barbaſon, who having ſworn to be a 
true 


places until captain Ki 


it by ſtorm. Sir Alexander Pole, brother to the earl 


conſtable of France, the earl of Vendome, lord D'Al- 


- worlt; and the lord Seales, the lord Hungerford, Sir 


gave them fo 


vering of towns, und places of importance e 
ſides. The caſtle of Galiard was ſurrendered to the 
ſition, where; In a grated chamber, 


„could not be induced to come out of that 


which was accordingly done: à rare. example of con- 
ſtancy in him, conſidering how little regard the reſt of 
the nation at that time had to oaths. Lord Talbot took 
Lavall, and the earl of Suffolk threw himſelf into Jer- 
geaux : to which laſt place the duke of Alengon, with 
Joan and other great commanders, marched and forced 


of Suffolk was ſlain, and many others in the encounter; 
and the earl himſelf was taken priſoner. After the duke 
of Alengon had added ſome other places to his conqueſts, : 
his numbers were augmented by the conjunction of the 


bert, and others; ſo that now their whole army con- 
ſiſted of about twenty-three thouſand effective men. 
With theſe they ſuddenly attacked lord Talbot, who | 
had hot above a fifth part of their number, at a village 


called Patay, whom they charged ſo unexpeRedly,' that I higheſt 


his archers had no time to fortity their ſtations after their | 


uſual manner, by paliſadoes or empalement of ſtakes, ||- 
ſo that they were driven to uncommon difficulties. After |} 


three hours reſiſtance, - the Engliſh were put to the 


Thames Ramwranc, and Wen lard Taieri aer 
being wounded in the back, were taken priſoners. The 
footmen forced to truſt to their ſwords, under the ſhelter , 
of ſuch horſemen as remained, retreated in good order, 
and got to a place of {afety, after they had loſt about 


twelve hundred men; and the French about half that 


number. This blow ſhook the very foundation of the 
Engliſh eſs in France, and awaked multitudes, | 
even of thoſe -who had before fworn fealty to king 


Henry; and now violating their oaths, they. readily 


Joined with the victors for recovering the common li- 
berty. There ſucceeded an immediate revolt of ſeveral ! 
towns; and it was not long before Charles himſelf iſſued 
out in arms, and recovered the city of Rheims in Cham- 
pagne; where, accofding to the maid's direction, he 
was ſolemnly crowned king of France. Hitherto ſhe 
might plaufibly be thought prophetical and fortunate; 
and it ſeemed that the chief, part of her employment was 
accampliſhed, yet ſhe flouriſhed for ſome time longer. 

The duke of Bedſord, to prop the declining ſtate of 
the Engliſh upon the unfortunate news of the relief of 
Orleans, and captivity of Talbot, gathered all his forces 
together, which amounted to about ten thauſand Eng- 
lich, beſides ſome Norman auxiliaries. With theſe he 
Marched out of Paris, and bravely oppaſed himſelf 


of his deſign, as yet having 


regent having 
city, paſſed into Normandy, to 


* - . : 
ngliſh uncle the cardinal of Wincheſter ; and in his return 2 


entertaintnent, that Joan herſelf 


an 
was wounded, and the reſt with great flaughter repelled. 
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ngſton, to whom he had given 
that oath, was upon ſafe conduct recalled to acquit him; 


dians, and ſome 


but aſterwards fallying out, her troo were beaten, and 


was by che wiſeſt thought neceſſary for young king 
Henry to go over and be crowned in Paris. had 
the laſt year with great ſalemnity, received the crown 


J Calais, from whence; after 


{ of Paris; which was ed in the company of the 
_— r 

chief princes of the blood; dukes, earls, barons, Pre. 
Norinans, with a ſelect body 
e what honour and pomp 


and a ſecond carried before him; implying that be 1. 


towiis.on the coaſt. of Normandy to the care of the gy 
of York ; and Rauen, the capital city, to the due d, 
Somerſet, and haſtened to Paris, where he highly ; of 
mended the ſoldiers and citizens for not imitating db 
diſloyalty of their neighbours. 1 
New ſupplies arriving out of England, 1 430, the 

next enterprize was to reduce Compeign to obedience 
to effect which John de Luxemburg; with the Buren 

| iſh ſoldiers inveſted it. Hers aj 
the glory of Joan de Arc came to a period; 


| f 
vancing to relieve the place, ſhe ſucceſsfully 3 


herſelf; as ſome ſay, betrayed; taken priſoner by the 


the hands of the Engliſh; notwithſtanding the £ 
raiſed ; after which, they ſent Ioan to the city of Row. 
where about nine or ten months after ſhe was burnt alive. 


The Roman Chælia was ſaved by Perſennoi; and it i; 


not. to 'be doubted but that the 


magnanimity of 
Eoglhth would have f. forks 


e ſpared her, had they not found it 
neceſſary to deface the opinion which the French, to the 

i ſuperſtition, had entertained of her. The Eng. 
liſh writers ſhew, that the courſe of her life being 


with child, ſhe 
or rather ſuper- 


of the _— 2 ogg value for her 
memory Mezeray fays, “that being on the 
pile for execution, ſhe foretold the -— 
hand of. God was ready to ſtrike 
juſtice would not only drive them 
purſue them into England, and make them ſuffer 
ſame miſeries and calamities they had inflicted on the 
French.“ She was a perſon of i 
ſpirit, and the chief reſtorer of the kingdo ; 
and if ſhe did not drive the Engliſh from thence, as ſhe 
herſelf boaſted, ſhe-was the principal, 
the chief human cauſes hy the Engliſh loft France. 
In 1431, the Engliſh affairs were obſerved more and 
more to decline; but to remedy their misfortunes, it 


of England at Weſtminſter, being chen about nine 
years of age, and ready to receive all impreſſions, either 
of good or bad. This year reſolving to viſit France, 
before his departure, Ric duke of York, was by 
2 particular patent, made high conſtable of England 
during life; which gave him à more” ſenſible taſte of 
greatneſs, and ſecretly whetted his ambitious appetite. 
The affairs of England being ſettled, and new ſupplies 
of money granted by parkament, the young king with 
a noble retinue, took ſhipping at Dover, and 

| continuance, he re- 
moved to Rouen, where he was received with all f 
miſſion and reſpect. In November he departed from 
Rouen, in order to make a public entry into the cit} 


Wincheſter and York, and the 


lates, the flower of the Engliſh, French, and 
of three thouſand men for the 
guard of his perſon. - It would be tedious to mention with 
he was received into this CitY- 
On the ch of December he was publicly crowned 
king of France, in the-cathedral at Paris, by his great 


the palace, he had one crown on his head, and anochef 
borne before him; as likewiſe, one ſcepter in his hand, 


king 
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HENRY 


king of ſeveral kingdoms. The duke of Bedford en- 
rertained the great aſſembly with a ſpeech, in which he 
declared king Henry his nephew's undoubted title to 

crown on his head, and recommended the ſame to 
their fidelities, adding ſeveral promiſes of hononr and 
adyantages- Such of the French nobility as were pre- 
ent did homage : the people were flattered by engaging 
words ; and money, corn, and wine, "by way of dona- 
ive, were liberally beſtowed amongſt them ; and pro- 
clamations made that ali Frenchmen who came in by a 
fed day, ſhould be protected by king Henry. 

This ſplendid entertainment did not paſs without ſome 
diſpleaſure among the Engliſh nobility ; for the cardinal 
of Wincheſter commanded the duke of Bedford to lay 
aſide the name of regent during the king's preſence, 
alledging that while he was there in perſon, the power 
of a ſubſtitute was at an end. The duke of Bedford 
took ſuch a ſecret diſpleaſure at this haughty proceed- 
ing, that he neyer after favoured the cardinal, but op- 


ſed him in all his actions; and this was the root, ac- 


cording to ſome hiſtorians, of that diviſion among the 
Engliſh nobility, whereby their glory in the realm of 
France began firſt to decline. After five days conti- 
nuance in Paris from the coronation, which were ſpent in 

blic tournaments and entertainments, the king was ad- 
viſed to leave the air of Paris, and remove to Rouen, 
where he kept his Chriſtmas. Still Charles of France 
eſteemed himſelf no leſs a king, but datly purſued his 
affairs; and his forces took the city of Chartres by ſtra- 
ngem, and put the biſhop of the place and others to the 
ſword. Nor were the Engliſh unemployed ; for the 
duke of Norfolk, the earls of Arundel; Warwick and 
Suffolk, ſoon made up the loſs with much advantage; 
which was increaſed by the deliverance of lord Talbot, 
who by virtue of an exchange was now ſet free. It was 
obſervable among foreigners, and not without admira- 
tion; that the ſmall and diftant country of England, un- 
er the government of an infant, ſhould fo long and fo 
ſucceſsfully contend with ſuch a potent and populous 
kingdom as France, -But at that time ſuch was the 
valour and martial vigour of the Engliſh nation, that 
they ſcarce knew any medium between death and vic- 
toty; always preferring an honourable end before a lin- 
gering ſervitude, This moved pope Eugenius, and all 
the Chriſtian princes, ſo often to make overtures of ac- 
commodation between theſe two contending, kingdoms ; 
but until this year could effect nothing, but a very im- 


perfect truce for fix years: which being agreed upon, 


king Henry took his laſt farewell of France, and land- 


ing at Dover, upon the 21ſt of February, he was tri- 
umphantly received-at London. 

In the beginning of 1432, young king Henry being 
lafely returned from his foreign kingdom of France, his 
uncle the duke of Glouceſter gave a very faithful ac- 
count of his goverament in England ; of which the ſup- 
preſſion of an inſurrection at Abington in Oxfordſhire, 
was not the leaſt ſervice. A weaver, the bailiff of the 
town, was the corrupt head to which all the contagion 


un ed; who changing his name, called himſelf Jack 


arp, of Wigmore's lands, in Wales. One of his 
chief deſigns was to maſſacre prieſts, whoſe heads he 


laid, © he would make as cheap as ſheeps heads ;” for 


Which he deſervedly loſt his own. However, his pre- 
tentions were, the mentioning of Wigmore's lands, the 
ancient inheritance of earl Mortimer, and now in poſ- 
kſſion of the fatal duke of York, who from thence 
challenging the crown of England, did inſinuate and ſig- 
hify ſomething further. It is to be wondered the coun- 
under king Henry, hearing that title ſo frequently 
d at, provided no better againſt the miſchief ; but 

eyes and hearts of the wiſeſt are blind, when God 
ſerves a ſecret ſcourge, or deſigns to hide that fire 
ch ſhall afterwards conſume a nation. Unquiet hu- 
mours were now abroad as well as at home; for the ſol- 


ters of Calais, diſſatisfied with their pay, began to 
But the regent g- 


. - ery mutinous and troubleſome. B 
us there in perſon, ſoon put an end to the tumult by 
*heading the ringleaders, and'caſhiering and baniſhing 


VI. 
a hundred and ten of the reſt, as had been formerly 
done to ſix ſcore others. Theſe were inconſiderable 
affairs; but the loſs of France began to be more con- 
ſpicuous. In the regent's journey, king Henry's intereſt 
was apparently depreſſed; for being a widower, and 
arriving at Turwin, without the duke of Burgundy's 
privacy, he married the lady Jaquet, about ſeventeen 
years of age, daughter to Peter of Luxemburg, earl of 
St. Paul, and no friend to the duke. This match was 
very injurious to the Engliſh affairs; for Ann, the re- 
gent's former wife, ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, a 
ſtrong ligament of amity between them, weakened tlie 


ſame by her death; and this ſecond marriage, unplea- 


ſing to the duke, did ſtill more and more diminiſh it. 
Still the accidents of war- between the Engliſh and 
French, as appears by the relations of different hiſto- 
rians, under the years 1433 and 1434, were numerous 
and various, ſometimes the one, and ſometimes thc 
other, getting and loſing, as opportunity ſerved; which 
uncertainties produced the ordinary effects of inteſtine 
convulſions, great outrages, an unreſtrained licentioul- 
neſs, and a ſcarcity of neceſſaries for human life. It 
would be both tedious and endleſs to recount the parti- 
cular leſſer actions, and almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe all 
the ſieges, ſurprizes, ſkirmiſhes, and the like, being ſo 
confuſedly related by authors : yet the fortune of Reyner 
duke of Anjou, and Barre, muſt not be omitted, be- 
cauſe king Henry afterwards unhappily married into his 
family. His wife was Iſabel, daughter and heireſs to 


Charles, duke of Lorrain, upon whoſe death,, Reyner 


expected to ſucceed him in all his dominions ; but the 
earl of Vallemont, brother to duke Charles, preſuming 
he had a nearer title, drove the matter to be decided by 
war. Charles king of France, was a ſteady ſupporter 
of Reyner's claim, in conſideration of the like ſervices 
done to him in times of the greateſt difficulties ; and 
the regent and duke of Burgundy eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the earl. The aſſiſtance of the latter prevailed ſo far, 
that Reyner's troops were beaten from the ſiege of 
Vallemont; with the loſs of three thouſand men, and 
himſelf, with two hundred others, remained priſoners to 
the duke of Burgundy, one of whoſe ſubjects com- 
manded in chief in that enterprize: The king of 
France might ſeem to have ſuſtained a mighty loſs by. 
the captivity of the duke; but the Engliſh gained no 
advantage by it; for his perſuaſions and private ſervices 
on the behalf of king Charles, did not a little prepare 
the duke of Burgundy's heart to receive impreſſions of 
reconciliation. The French who lived under the re- 
gency, or were in danger of the Engliſh power, made 
choice of the duke of Burgundy to protect them, from 
which they could not be fairly debared, becauſe as yet 
he appeared to be king Henry's friend. Indeed, this 
— * ſtate of affairs, was full of horror and con- 
fuſion, which Polydore Vergil thus deſcribes: while 
the Engliſh and French contended for their dominion, 
ſovereignty, and life itſelf, mens goods were violently 
taken by the licentiouſneſs of war, churches robbed, 
people in. all places murdered, wounded, or tortured ; 
matrons abuſed, virgins torn from their parents arms, 
and mercileſsly raviſhed, towns daily taken, daily plun- 


dered, daily defaced ; the riches of the inhabitants uſed 


at the conqueror's pleaſure; houſes and villages on all 
ſides flaming with fire; no kinds of cruelty unprac - 
tiſed upon the miſerable French; omitting innumerable 
other calamities, which oppreſſed them at the ſame time. 
Add to this, that the whole republic being deſtitute of 
the benefit of laws, which, for the moſt part, are ſilent 
in times of war and mutiny, floated up and down with- 
out an anchorage of right or juſtice. Nor was Eng- 
land herſelf free from theſe calamities, who every day 
heard the news of her valiant children's funerals, {lain 
in perpetual ſkirmiſhes and encounters, and found her 
general wealth continually ebbing and decreaſing ; fo 
that the evils ſeemed almoſt equal, and the whole weſtern 
world echoed the groans of either nation's quarrels, as 
beihg the common foundation of diſcourſe and compaſ- 
fion throughout the European ſtates, The methods at 

dis 
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alive the general ſtate of the 
out putting a period to the war, either by finiſhing the 
conqueſt, or eſtabliſhing what was gained. Some per- 
{ons urged to have large ſupplies of men and money to 
be levied, that king Charles might have no reſt in any 
place ; of which opinion was the regent himſelf, with 
the two dukes of York and Somerſet. This counſel 
was not followed, but others in appearance more fru- 
gal, which till fed the evils, but redreſſed none; which 
ſhewed that preſent ſparings often draw after them infi- 
nite waſtes, and that no huſbandry is ſo pernicious as 
unſeaſonable parſimony. In the mean time, the earl 
of Arundel and lord Talbot ranged about with victo- 
rious forces, terrifying the inhabitants of Anjou, Maine, 


and other parts, with their ſeveral ſucceſſes. In Nor- 


mandy the common people gathered together in great 
multitudes ; of whom were ſixty thouſand rebelliouſly 
combining in Vex in Normandy, and twenty thouſand 
in Caux. Their deſign and pretenſions were to drive 
out all the Engliſh officers, and to have favoured king 
Charles's intereſt ; but what are a multitude without 
advice or conduct? To ſtop their inſolency, and the 
progreſs they made towards Caen, the earl of Arundel, 
with Robert lord Willoughby, with thirteen hundred 
light horſe, and ſix thouſand archers, marched againſt 
them, by the direction of the dukes of York and So- 
merſet, who had the chief lieutenancies in Normandy. 
The earl laid in ambuſcade with two parts of his men, 
while lord Willoughby drew the rebels into it with a 
third. The conſequence was, that a thouſand of them 
were deſtroyed before the ſoldier's hands could be 
ſtopped to ſpare the reſt, who craved mercy. The 
multitudes were permitted to return home, but the 
. ringleaders were executed. Not long after, the earl of 
Arundel, after ſeveral noble actions performed during 
the wars in France, received his death's wound in a 
. ſkirmiſh at Gerberoy, in Beauvoiſin, where La Hire, 
a famous French commander, got the victory. 
The regency ſtill continued, and the miſeries of 
France were no ways diminiſhed ; and nothing could 
ut a period to them, while the duke of Burgundy kept 
Pichl to the Engliſh. Therefore, to prepare matter 
for a diſunion between the regent and the duke, ſuch of 
the. nobility as went over to the latter inſinuated to him, 
« That king Charles had upon all occaſions ſpoke ho- 
te nourably of him, and inwardly wiſhed well to him; 
ec and that he never heard the murder of his father 
ce named, but it caufed him with ſighs and proteſtations 
b to declare his inriocence.” Theſe and the like mol- 
ifying allegations ſoon began to operate, when applied 
andre: mind of one whoſe bn wands the Eneliſh 
daily decreaſed, by means of ſeveral jealouſies and aver- 
ſions; ſo that there wanted nothing but an outward ho- 
nourable occaſion to bring him entirely to the French 
party. In the mean time, to put an end to the general 
calamity, the deputies of the grand council urged the 


French, Engliſh, and Burgundians, to come to a treaty; | 


and the city of Arras was appointed for that purpoſe, 
where a congteſs met Auguſt 6, 1435. From the pope 
and council of Piſa came the cardinals of St. Craſſe and 
—Cyprus, with twelve biſhops ; for the king of France 
were the duke of Bourbon, the earl of Richemont, the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and many other great and learned 
men: for the king of England were the two cardinals 
of York and Wincheſter, the earls of Suffolk and Hun- 
tingdon, the lord Hungerford, and ſeveral doctors of 
divinity : for the duke of B 
Guelders, the earl of Naſſau, and ſuch a number of 
other noblemen, as 88 to ſnew, that though 
in title he was but 2 duke, yet in greatneſs he was equal 
to a king. Mezeray ſays, that it was the and 
nobleſt aſſembly that had been known to this age, where 
all the princes of Chriſtendom had their ambaſſadors; 
and the harbingers took up ſtabling for ten thouſand 
horſes. But notwithſtanding all this care, it proved in- 
effectual; for the Engliſh being in poſſeſſion, Arecaioully 
urged the right of deſcent, and the aft of the late king 


y were the duke of 
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this time uſed by the Engliſh, did only faintly keep | Charles VI. by which the crown of France 9. 
regency in France, with- 


— 


7 
—_ 


upon Henry V. and the iſſue of Katharine his . — 
therefore they propoſed no other conditions of n — 
but that Henry their king ſhould have all, and Charle, 
to hold under him. The French offered entire] th 
tuo dukedoms of Normandy and Gaſcony; and * 
aſſembly broke up without any further agreement, K; 
Charles reſolving to maim the Engliſh faction upon — 
terms, ſent the duke of Burgundy a blank paper big! 
ding, him preſcribe his own conditions and e . 
which he did: and his conditions, ſays a French aut,” 
were ſo numerous as to fill a volume, and ſo unreaſon- 
able, that it was amazing that ſo great a monarch ſhould 
ſtoop ſo much to a ſubject and vaſſal. But neceſſity urgi 
they both joined upon the 24th of September ; . | 
duke, tranſported by profit, declared himſelf an enem 
all oppoſers of king Charles, after he had cauſed the death; 
of three hundred thouſand men in his quarrel, beſide; 
the deſtruction of innumerable cities and towns, 

This may be ſaid to be the firſt party blow which &. 
parated the French dominions from the Engliſh ſoye. 
reignty ; and the event declared, that the Engliſh had 
done more politicly, if they had accepted of Normandy 
and Gaſcony, but in thoſe circumſtances they could not 
in honour comply; and if counſels were to be deter. 
mined by the event, the moſt fooliſh would ſometimes 
paſs for prudent. By this conjunction king Henry loſt 
not only a powerful ally, but was conſtrained to rely up. 
on his own ſtrength, as well againſt king Charles his 
declared enemy, as now againſt the duke of Burgundy, 
who more than ſeemed to have betrayed the cauſe, To 

ive a fair colour to this fact, the duke diſpatched am. 
Paſſadors into England in the ſpring of 1436, to king 
Henry, to give the reaſons of his treaty with king 
Charles, and to perſuade him to reſt ſatisfied with what 
had been tranſacted; which embaſſy was ſo odious to 
the Engliſh, that they took the liberty to call the duke 


a a time-ſerver, a perjured man, and a traitor ; and the 


popular fury aroſe ſo high againſt the duke's ſubjects re- 
ſiding in London, that many of them were ſlain, before 
a proclamation could put a ſtop to it. The ambaſladors 
returned with honeſt admonitions to their maſter, againſt 
which his ears and his ſenſes were irreſiſtibly fortified; 
for king Charles had ſurrounded and loaded him with 
royalties, privileges, honours, money, cities, towns, 
and indeed whole provinces that were confirmed to him, 
only to oblige him to abandon the Engliſh. This ex- 
traordi munificence ſoon made the duke a true 
Frenchman; and though he paid ſo vaſtly dear for his 
alliance, yet it was worth the expence, for ÆEmilius tells 
us, that the ceſſation of his anger redeemed the French 
from a foreign government, as his firſt aſſuming of it 
made the Engliſh lords over France. But, however, 


the duke's 1 eve for the murder of his father had 
moved him firſt to embrace the Engliſh intereſt, he af. 


terwards, by way of compenſation, ſubtilly converted 
his revenge to the enlargement of his own riches and 
wer. After the return of his ambaſſadors, he ſent 
ack all contracts to the duke of Bedford at Paris, and 
renounced the alliance of England, declaring, © That 
8 one man ſhould look to his e * 
n this each party made new and vigorous prepa- 
Wins ny in order to recover that by force, which they 
could not obtain by reaſoning : but all things manifeſtly 
favoured the French deſigns ; for this was the general 
ſtate of the Engliſh affairs. King Henry was ſcarce 
out of his childhood, and after that not man enough ta 
deal with ſuch turbulent occurrences ; the princes of the 
blood weakly united for the Omen 2 * mor 
tector, though vigilant over England, an ; 
careful for N yet both privately envied ; Richard, 
duke of York, encreaſing in ſtrength, bit ambiriouſy 
reſerving himſelf for a ſelect day ; many of the great 
liſh warriors ſlain ; and, in ſhort, a declining ina“ 
bility through the whole body of the Engliſh forces; 
which though otherwiſe they might have prolonged the 
war, and kept their footing, yet the death of the mighty 
regent doubled the difficulty, or almoſt the impoſed: 


* prince, . 
— died at Paris, aſter having been regent ſour- 

| ears | | 
* regent of France being dead, the late treaty be- 
teen king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, foon 
-oduced effects moſt dangerous to the Engliſh cauſe ; 
- many towns immediately revolted ; and multitudes 
of the French, who through fear had been reſtrained, 
falling away, all the Engliſh dominions were filled with 
private aſſemblies, practices, and correſpondences with 
the enemy. Such Engliſh as were then in France were 
not altogether idle; but yet, through a fatal ſecurity 
or negligence at home, they wanted recruits to ſupport 
them. To ſupply the vacancy of the duke of Bedford, 
Richard, duke of York, now a prevailing favourite, 
was created regent of F rance; and Edmund, duke of 
Somerſet, his perpetual rival, ſtill continued governor 
of Normandy. This latter violently oppoſed the ad- 
vancement of the former to this elevated ſtation; 
wiſely foreſeeing more than the protector and all the 
council of England: yet his oppoſition was unſeaſon- 
able and fruitleſs ; for York's carriage had gained ſuch 
a party about the king, that notwithſtanding the difad- 
vantage of his latent title, which alone was ſufficient to 
have excluded him from great truſts in a politic go- 
vernment, he prevailed. But before he could arnve 
in France, the capital city of Paris was loſt. Robert 
lord Willoughby was then governor for the Engliſh, 
who had not above two thouſand ſoldiers with him ; 
for in caſe of extremity, the faith of the citizens was 
preſumed to ſupply” all defects againſt a common re- 
fiance. But on the contrary, the citizens, perceiving 
the declenſion of the Engliſh, eſpecially after the re- 
gent's death, conſpired againft them; and the treaſon 
was carried on ſo ſubtilly by ſome of the principal ma- 
giſtrates, who articled for a general pardon from king 
Charles, that the deſign took effect before it could be 
diſcovered. Lord Beaumont introduced the loſs with 
his own mi$fortune ; for the earl of Richemont, con- 
ſtable of France, hovering about Paris, in hopes to 
recover the place, lord Beaumont with ſome hundreds 
of Engliſh, falling in with him about St. Denis, were 
worſted. While the rumour of this inconſiderable de- 
feat was freſh, and much aggravated, the French ad- 
vanced to the city walls, upon which a gate was im- 
mediately opened to them by their partizans, And 
now the citizens, who were lately ſubjects, ſuddenly 
turned enemies z and the women and children attacked 
the Engliſh from their windows with all forts of miſ- 


five weapons, and many were beaten down, and maſ- |} 


acred in the ſtreets. Lord Willoughby, governor of 
the place, with many others, fled to St. Anthony's gate 
and the Baſtile, places which they had reſerved for 
defence in times of neceſſity. Many more had been 
ſaved in thoſe places, but the perfidious citizens drew 
chains acroſs the ſtreets, and ſtopped their paſſage. At 
length thoſe in the Baſtile after ſome ſhew of defence, 
demanded a parley, and agreed to depart with their 
lives and b They were conducted about the 
town beneath Louvre, to embark upon the river 
Seine, and fo paſs to Rouen; for they could not ſafely 
hass through the city. The people being adviſed of 


LT — 


How powerful this prince was appears, in ſome meaſure, 
from his titles, which were, regent of France; duke of Bed- 
ford, Alengon, and Anjou; earl of Maine, Richmond, and 
Kendale, and hi 3 of England: and what exceeded 
ai greatneſs, was his being one of the beſt patriots and ge- 

rals that ever ſprung from the royal ſtem of the P | 
His valour was not more formidable to the enemy, than his 
Feuer was honourable: for Lewis XI. the next king of 

"ance, being afterwards adviſed by certain envious 
to demoliſh his ſtately tomb at Rouen, in which was buried 

the good fortune of the Engliſh, he generouſly returned this 
noble anſwer : « What honour can it be to us, or you, to de- 

face this monument, and to diſturb the bones of him, who 
en living, neither my father, nor your * with 
eir power, were once able to repel? by his 


th, policy, and conduct, kept them all out of the prin- 
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| HENRY. WL 
not long after the revolt of the duke of | this ran to the walls, and with great ſhouts baited the 
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Engliſn like dogs, whom lately they had feared and 
as their maſters. Thus Paris returned to its 
former government, about ſeventeen years after the 
duke of Clarence had placed a garriſon there in behalf 
of his brother Henry V. on the 13th of April, 1436. 
Paris was Joſt in the worſt time to march an army, 
which was wiſely projected by the French, otherwiſe 
their defign might have failed, and their ſcheme have 
proved abortive ; for the duke of York, the regent, 
being hindered by the badneſs of the ſeaſon, arrived 
accompanied with the earls of Saliſbury 
and Suffolk, lord Falconberg, and other worthy per- 
ſons, together with an army of eight thouſand men. 
But this t never did any material ſervice in 
France; though ftil the Engliſh affairs were not come 
to the laſt extremity. In the late conquered parts of 
France held Normandy entire, but not without 
much trouble; for the people again rebelled in Caux, 
which diſturbance was quelled with a greater and more 
mercileſs deſtruction of the authors and actors, than the 
former. No leſs than five thouſand of them were put 
to death by the fury of the Engliſh, under the conduct 
of lord Scales, lord Hoo, and others; who burnt all 
their habitations, made booty of their goods, and drove 
the whole body of them out of the country. Lord 
Scales not long after defeated La Hire and his men near 
Rouen. The war was managed on all ſides without 
full or complete armies; ſkirmiſhes were the ordinary 
ways of fighting; and the French were cautious in 
venturing all upon a pitched battle. | 
The duke of B as yet had not in perſon 
given any proof againſt the Engliſh of his affection to 
king Charles: but now he attempted the recovery of 
Calais; though he is believed to have been moved to 
this action by a deſire of private revenge: for the Eng- 
liſh, upon his forſaking their alliance, had endeavoured 
to ſtir up the inhabitants of Gaunt, and other Flemiſh 
towns ſubject to the duke, to riſe in rebellion; but the 
opinion that king Henry's affairs were dangerouſly de- 
clining, made them unwilling to move. However, the 
news of this ſucceſsleſs attempt excited the duke to a 
revenge, and cauſed him to bring an army of forty 
thouſand men before Calais. The chief commanders 
there for king Henry were lord Dudley, who had the 
of the caſtle, and Sir John Ratcliff, who had 
the care of the town: the duke's deſign was to have 
blocked up the harbour by ſinking ſhips laden with 
ſtones ; but upon the ebb tide the Caliſians eaſily re- 
moved thoſe impediments. King Henry being in- 
formed of the fiege of this important place, the pro- 
tector, the duke of Glouceſter, was ſent over in perſon 
with a powerful fleet and army, who bravely challenged 
the duke of Burgundy to meet him in the open field. 
Here authors differ, yet they generally agree in this, 
that the duke of Burgundy raiſed the ſiege without any 
battle. Some ſay, that the very rumour of the pro- 
teor's approach drove him away, and that the pro- 
tector came the next day after the Burgundian's flight; 
and others excuſe him by alledging, that the Flemings 
grew IMutinOus, and reſolved to return home. The 
protector became maſter of the duke's camp, and ſpent 


« cipal dominions of France, and out of this noble dukedom of 
« Normandy: wherefore I ſay, God fave his foul, and let his 
body now lie at reſt; who when he was alive, would have 
& terrified the proudeſt of us all: and as for his tomb, I think 
« jt not ſo worthy or convenient, as his honour and acts de- 
« ſerved.” It is obſervable, that none of the ſons of king 
Henry IV. did rate; a thing not uſual in ſo large a fa- 
mily : Henry V. died in the purſuit of his conqueſts, the duke 
of — valiantly fighting, and though Bedford of a natural 
death, and Gloucefter afterwards of a violent, yet they died 
not with leſs fame than the reſt. So as nature having done 
her utmoſt in them, if ſhe failed in the preſent Henry, it is not 
to be admired; for having cloathed him with the inner gar- 
ments of piety, ſhe was ſparing in an upper robe of other vir- 
tues and 
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- herſelf a queen, and a progenitreſs of thoſe kings and 


match. Both theſe matches proved moſt fortunate to 


preſent danger to king Henry ; this was the match 


in hopes to attain the crown; for which in part of his 


ſignalizing himſelf. For two thouſand French horſe- 
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eleven days in his dominions, burning Poppering and 
Bell, and doing great damage about Graveline, Bou- 


logne, and other places; then ſettling the affairs of 
Calais, he returned home with great honour to his 
charge in England. The Engliſh were thought to have 
created new work for this active duke in his own domi- 
© nions, where many great tumults aroſe, in one of which. 

his own perſon was endangered at Burges, where Liſle 


Adam, the captain of his guard; was ſlain. Hence it 
came; perhaps, that a medium was found out; by con- 
tracts made with Iſabel the ducheſs, his third wife, and 
an ingenious woman, to hold a league with England, 
and yet make no breach with France. , - 

The following year, 1437, was memorable for the 
death of three great princeſſes, Katharine, mother to 
the preſent king Henry, and fiſter to the king of 
France; the old dowager of king Henry IV. daughter 
to the king of Navarre; and the old counteſs of Armag- 
nac, daughter to the duke of Berry; and mother to the 


duke of Savoy; who all died within forty-eight hours of 
each other. The former of the three, not long aſter the 


death of her huſband; Henry V. ſecretly married to 
Owen ap Tudor, as before mentioned. Two of their 
children, Edmund and Jaſper, are mentioned in hiſtory. 
The former (being afterwards created earl of Richmond, 
and married to Margaret, the daughter of John, duke 
of Somerſet, who was grandſon to John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter) became father to the famous king Hen- 


ry VII. In the fame year the ducheſs dowager of 


Bedford, widow to the late regent of France, married 
alſo below her degree to Sir Richard Woodville, who 
became father to the lady Elizabeth, who had the ho- 
nour to marry king Edward IV, and by this was both 


2 that followed; for from her and this match 
rung another Elizabeth, the renowned wife of king 
Henry VII. as king Henry himſelf did of the former 


England; but another happened which now threatened 


made by James, king of Scotland, with his daughter 
Margaret, to Lewis the dauphin, and ſent new ſupplies 
of men againſt the Engliſh. He deſigned alſo to have 
attempted ſomething in perſon, but before he could ef- 


foct it, he was moſt impiouſly murdered. by traitors at 


Perth, ſuborned by the earl of Athol his near kinſman, 


puniſhment, he had a red hot crown of iron put upon 
is head'®, |; | | 
In France, the new regent, the duke of York conti- 
nued active, but performed nothing worth remarking, 
though he wanted not advantages and opportunities of 


men were mutinous, and ranged about in great diſorder : 
Paris was greatly puniſhed with famine, and its uſual 
attendance, peſtilential diſtempers : the countries adja- 
cent lay open and deſolate ; and the courtiers were diſ- 


_ contented and divided. Still nothing of note was done 


by the regent ; which ſome impute to the oppoſition he 
met with from the duke of Somerſet, who through envy 
incommoded his dif] patches. However, the duke of 


Somerſet, accompanied with lords Talbot and Falcon- 


berg, and a competent force, laid ſiege to Harfleur, 
which the Normans in the late rebellion had ſieged, and 


maintained under the French commanders. King 


Charles upon this ſent a body of four thouſand men to 
relieve the place, but not being able to effect it, Har- 
fleur ſurrendered to the duke. Not long after the duke 
of York was recalled, and in November Richard, earl 
of Warwick, was ſent over to ſucceed him as regent of 
France: he carried with him a thouſand freſh ſoldiers, 


* Wo * a 
* 


— 


* Though king James was a virtuous prince, yet this hor- 
rid murder is by ſome hiſtorians accounted as a juſt and de- 
ſerved puniſhment upon him, for his voluntary breach of his 


' - © Homage, oath, and fidelity made to king Henry VI. at the 
time when he was ſet at liberty after his long captivity in 


and arriving at Harfleur, he from therice marched 

Rouen, — the chief city of the Engliſh dominion, *. 
North France, as Bourdeaux was in the South ; to whice 
laſt place the earl of Huntingdon, with a fufficien, glich 
„ 2 285 gt p 

This new -regent vigorouſly applied himſelf 
buſts: of his Matton; and under kim the gn, 
Bur and his forces were driven from Crotoy of 
1438 by lord Talbot: Abbeville was freed from th. 
danger of a fort with which the duke had bridled the 
town; and the Engliſh, during twenty days, ra 
the country of Picardy about Amiens and Artois, . 
this the earl of Mortaign ſent to the duke of Somerſer, 
arrived at Cherbourg with four hundred archers ang 
three hundred ſpearmen, and paſling through Nor 
mandy into the country of Maine, he beſieged the caſh: 
of Amiens, in which were.three hundred Scots, beſide. 
Frenchmen, He ſoon took this caſtle by ſtorm, fey 
all the Scots, and hung up the Fretich, becauſe they 
had been ſworn to the Engliſh government; after theſ; 
and many other inferior actions of the like nature, at the 
ſollicitations of the ducheſs of Burgundy and the Pope's 
legate; a grand conference was held between Graveline 
and Calais, in the beginning. of 1439, the deputies of 
England and France, and thoſe of Burgundy meeting 
to treat about a peace. But the Engliſh not receding 
from the condition, that Normandy and their other con 
queſts ſhould be left to them in full ſovereignty, they 
parted without effecting any thing. Still the Englih 
intereſt was retained in France, not only by means of 
king Henry's miniſters and forces, but alſo by the re- 
miſſneſs of king Charles, who gave his ſon an oecaſion 
to raiſe a rebellion againſt him ; but the fear of the 
Engliſh power, and the wiſe management of ſome, ſoon 
produced a perfect reconciliation. Before any great 
advantage could be made of this breach, the regent, the 
earl of Warwick, after many worthy actions, died at 
Rouen ; and the duke of York was the' ſecond time ſent 
over in quality of regent of France. 

King Charles having diſobliged his ſubjects, he 
ſought, in 1440, to redeem his credit, by attempti 
the recovery of Ponthoiſe, near Paris, which lord Clit- 
ford had not long before ſurprized by a ſtratagem; and 
according he ſat down before it with ten or twelve thou- 
ſand men, while lord Clifford made a brave defence 
within, The duke of York, lately landed in Nor- 
mandy as regent, aſſembled his chief forces, conſiſting 
of ſeven or eight thouſand men, and offered the king 
battle; but he kept himſelf within ſix trenches. The 
regent agreeable to the humour of the Engliſh, eager of 
preſent action, unexpectedly paſſed the river Oiſe, which 
run between the two camps. This cauſed king Charles 
to remove with precipitation, the duke having gained 
the ſpoil of the French king's camp, reinforced Pon- 
thoiſe, and attacked a fortreſs-where king Charles had 
left three thouſand men to maintain the appearance of a 
ſiege. But it was judged more advantageous to purſue 
the king who was arrived at Poiſie ; where the duke 
again provoked hini to the field. King Charles finding 
the hazard unequal, endured the bravado ; ſo that the 
duke was reſtrained to return to his main charge in 
Normandy. King Charles fell into ſuch obloquy and 
contempt with his ſubjects by this diſhonourable retreat, 
eſpecially with the Pariſians, that if he had nota ſecond 
time attempted and prevailed againſt Ponthoiſe, it 
might have endangered his crown; for a faction 2s 
then ready to make uſe of any falſe ſtep. He therefore 
returned with- ſpeed to the fiege, and took it by a ge- 
neral aſſault, with great loſs on both ſides. The king 
was one of the firſt that entered at the breach, chooſing 
to be rather thought raſh than timorous ; by which ex. 


— 


England. And here an Italian author makes this Arg 
upon the Scotch hiſtory, that among the numerous _— 
kings in that nation, about one half of the number 
with untimely deaths. 
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ploir he re-eſtabliſhed his reputation, and gained the 


f his le. | 
each cles 1 by this time to grow weary of the 
war; and the ſtate of England under king Henry, 
hoſe ſoftneſs and lenity gave way to ſeveral dangerous 

ourt factions, required ſome reſt: for which reaſon 
dommiſſioners for a treaty met at Calais, where nothing 
was concluded but the freedom of Charles the duke of 
Orleans, for a ranſom of three hundred thouſand 
crowns, after he had been priſoner in England about 
ewenty-ſix years, ever ſince the famous battle of Agin- 
court, where he was taken. The duke of Burgundy 
was à main agent as to his enlargement, deſigning to 
ſecure his own greatneſs by acts of beneficence ; this 
ich- born prince for the murder of his father, being 
naturally the head and ſpring of that unfortunate feud 
that had raged between the houſes of Burgundy and 
Orleans. The duke of Glouceſter prudently foreſeeing 
the dangers likely to enſue upon Orleans“ liberty, 
ſtrongly oppoſed it, and that upon important reaſons 
which he required to have regiſtered, that they might 
remain on record for a teſtimony of the diſcharge of 
his duty : this great duke had no better ſucceſs when 
he ſet about to reform the ſtate of England, in 1441, 
which ſuffered much from the miſmanagements of the 
two cardinals of York and Wincheſter, eſpecially the 
latter; for though the duke was governor of the king, 
and protector o the realm, yet the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, with the other, acted many things without the 
conſent of the king or him; at which being greatly of- 
ſended, he declared to the king how much the cardinal 
and the archbiſnop had offended both his majeſty and 
the laws of the nation. This complaint of the duke's 
was drawn up in twenty-four articles, which chiefly im- 
ported, that the cardinal of Wincheſter had continually, 
through his ambitious deſire of ſurmounting all others in 
honour and dignity, ſought to enrich himſelf, to the 
great damage of the king, as not only defrauding him 
of his treaſure, but alſo practiſing things highly prejudi- 
cial to his affairs in France, particularly by freeing the 
king of Scotland upon ſuch eaſy conditions, that his 
majeſty became a great loſer. Though theſe things 
were heard and examined before the council, yet the 
cardinal found ſo many friends, as not only protected 
him, but afterwards found means to effect the duke of 
Glouceſter's ruin. | 
Still the miſeries and calamities of France continued, 
and the wars were carried on with various ſutceſs, but 
yet after a more feeble and languid mannef than for- 
merly. The county of Amiens was ravaged by the 
Engliſh under the lords Willoughby and Talbot in 
1442; the regent and the duke of Somerſet marched 
into Anjou, where they loaded their carriages with 
much plunder, and returned into Normandy: * after 
vhith the duke of Somerſet parted from the other; 
and performed feveral exploits in and about Bretagne. 
Dieppe in Normandy being beſieged by the Engliſh, 
was relieved by the dauphin, to the great loſs of the 
former; while the French king gained ſome advan- 
tages in and about Gaſcony. During theſe variable 
tranſations, John lord Talbot, lately recalled into 
England, was for his approved courage and wiſdom, 
ch in England and France, as well in peace as war, 
created earl of Shrewſbury, and with a body of three 
land men ſent over again into Normandy, for the 
better defence of that country. Not long after the 
counteſs of Cominges dying, the king of France and 
e earl of Armagnac became violent competitors for 
the inheritance. The earl took ſſeſſion in 1443, but 
po 
g the king of France's greatneſs, offered his 
ter in marriage to the king of England, with a 
e portion in money; promiſing alſo to deliver full 
Polleſſion of all ſuch towns and caſtles, as were by him 
or his anceſtors detained in Gaſcony, and had. been 
formerly conquered by king Henry's predeceſſors. The 
unbaſſadors fe this affair were graciouſly received by 
king Henry, and honourably ſent back : after whom 
vere ſent Sir Edmund Hall, Sir Robert Roſs, and 
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- others, to conclude the affair; by whom the young 
lady was by proxy äffianced to king Henry. But the 
king of France Highly diſliking this match, ſent the 
dauphin with a powerful army, who took the earl pri- 
ſoner, with his youngeſt ſon, and both his daughters, 
and gained the counties of Armagnac, Louverne, Rou- 
vergne, and other parts, chaſing the baſtard of Ar- 
magnac out of the country ; by which means the con- 
ſummation of the marriage was deferred, and never 
effected. | | | 
The affairs of Europe being much diſturbed by theſe 
wars, the kings of Spain, Denmark, and Hungary, be- 
came me: dlators for a peace between the two kings of 
England and France. Ambaſſadors on all ſides were 
ſent, matiy meetings were heard, and many propoſals 
made ; but in concluſion only a truce for eighteen 
months was agreed on “. During this negociation, 
De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, a great favourite, and one 


of the commiſſioners for this peace, exceeded his com- 
miſſion; for without acquainting his aſſociates, he 
treated of a marriage between the king of England and 
Margaret, the daughter of Reyner, duke of Anjou, 
and niece to the queen of France, This Reyner now 
ſtiled himſelf king of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem ; 
and the earl of Suffolk was ſo active in this affair, that 
it brought the aſperſion of bribery upon him; and 
without his maſter's warrant he proceeded ſo far, as to 


| 


| 


luis truce was concluded at Tours on the 8th of May, 


appoint an interview between the two kings, which was 
to be held betwixt Rouen and Chartres. Upon the re- 
turn of his commiſſioners, the earl of Suffolk ſet forth 
the beauty and qualifications of the propoſed bride, and 
the benefits of peace that would redound to the kingdom 
by this match. The king and many others were eaſily 
induced to credit the relation, but the worthy duke of 
(zlouceſter bravely oppoſed it, partly becauſe it was a 
manifeſt injury to the earl of Armagnac's daughter, to 
whom the king had been ſolemnly affianced ; which 
match was honourable and advantageous; and part] 
becauſe the latter brought nothing with it but loſs and 
diſhonour, as the delivery of the dukedom of Anjou 
and county of Maine, bulwarks to Normandy, which 
now ought eſpecially to be retained in order to con- 
clude a laſting peace with France. King Charles un- 
derſtanding that Henry hM conſented, he ſent over the 
count of Vendome and the archbiſhop of Rheims, who 
concluded the contract; and the more to honour this 
unfortunate match, king Henry created three dukes 
and one marquis, which latter was the earl of Suffolk, 
who for his further honour, was made his deputy to ce- 
lebrate the formality of the nuptials, and to bring the 
bride into England. | | | 

All things being in readineſs, the new marquis went 
over into France, with his wife, and great numbers of 
ladies and gentlemen, with letters from the bride's 
father, who though he was rich in titles of imaginary 
kingdoms, was not able ro ſend her honourably to her 
huſband ; ſo that all the charge, which was very great, 
fell to king Henry's ſhare. The noble company being 
arrived at Tours, the marquis married the lady in the 
name of his maſter, in the preſence of the king of 
France, the queen, and a numerous train of princes 
and noblemen, among whom were the dukes of Orleans, 
Calabria, Alengon, and Bretagne; and the nuptials 
were ſolemnized with magnificent feaſts and tourna- 
ments. Aſter this the lady was conveyed in great ſtate 
to England, and at Southwick in Hampſhire was ſo- 
lemnly married to king Henry at the abbey of Tich- 
field, on the 22d of April, 1445. From thence ſhe 
removed to London, being met after a moſt pompous 
manner by the duke of Glouceſter, and others of the 
nobility; and the famous poet John Lydgate, monk of 
St. Edmundſbury, compoſed the ſpeeches for ſuch tri- 
umphant receptions as were made upon her entrance 
into the city. A few days after, on the 3oth of May, 
ſhe was crowned queen at Weſtminſter with all the uſual 
ſolemnities. Polydore Vergil gives no improper cha- 
racter of this beautiful queen, when he ſays, ſhe was 
one ſufficiently provident, ambitious of glory, abound- 


ing 


| 


1444» and was to continue till the iſt of April, 1446. 
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ing in diſcourſe, counſel, officiouſneſs, and maſculine 


courage ; in which appeared much ingenuity, vigilance, 
and care, 


g 


transferred by gradual ſteps th England, and from the 


year 1446, began the apparent forerunners of the na- 
tion's misfortune. In a ſhort time all the king's affairs 


Jof Buckingham, and others, and all his follo 


were governed by the queen and her council, to the 


great detriment of the realm, and the no leſs oblaquy 
of the queen, who thereby became expoſed to many 
aroſe 


falſe reports. All which miſeries, ſays Fabian, 


from breach of the promiſe made by the king to the 
earl of Armagnac's daughter, as moſt writers agree. 


This, as he adds, will in ſome meaſure appear by the 
loſs of Normandy, and the reſt of France, the diviſion 
of the lords within this kingdom, the rebellion of the 
commonalty againſt their prince and ſovereign ; and, 
finally, the king himſelf depoſed, and the > whe with 
the prince, forced to fly the land, and loſe the govern- 
ment of it for ever. Theſe, and many other evils, were 
the product of the ſucceeding times. However, ſtill 


ſome care was taken about the affairs of France, and 


the parliament granted ſupplies of money to carry on 


the war upon the expiration of the truce, which had 
been prolonged, at ſeveral times, till April 1, 1449. 


The duke of York was recalled from his regency, and 
the duke of Somerſet in an unfortunate hour was ſent in 
his place, with ſuch proviſions as were reputed com- 
petent. 255 . 
The renowned protector, the duke of Glouceſter, ſelt 


the firſt fatal blow of the evil angel that was ſent to pu- 
niſh England, and to root out her nobility. This duke 


had been a great oppoſer of the late marriage, and was 
ted by the queen and her faction, as the only 
man, who by his prudence, as alſo by the honour and 


weak princes, to reign themſelves in another's name. 


was, his deſtruction certainly borrowed coun 

The kingdom of France had for above thirty years 
ſuffered all the convulſions and calamities of war, both 
civil as well as foreign; but thoſe miſeries ſeemed to be 
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being provoked with this reproach, mi | 
be ſuppoſed to have ſtirred in this-affair. — 
J It 


t 
that opinion. The duke therefore being 1 


tend at this parliament at St. Edmundſbury, in 
ſecond day of the ſeſſions he was arreſted for bigh _ 
by the lord Beaumont, conſtable of England, the a 
] W 

from him, whereof thirty-two were committed ay 8 
veral priſons; and the day aſter his impriſonment he 
was found murdered in his bed. Yet he was ex ſed 
the ſame day, with a deſign to have it thought he died 
Fab pra or impoſthume, though all that ſaw his bog, 
found that he died a violent and unnatural death; þ,” 
lay ſtrangled ; ſome that a hot ſpit was thruſt 

ent; and ſome that he was ſtifled betwe 


;. ſome 
up his 


en two 


feather-beds. His corpſe was conveyed the ſame 4 


authority of his birth and place, ſeemed to hinder that 


ſovereign power which they, pretended to ſettle in the 
king's perſon, but 8 as is uſual, under 


The marquis of Suffolk and { 
the 10th and 11th of February, 1447, were 


| of the nobility, at 
the time of a parliament held at St. Edmundſbury, on 


wn on 


to concur to his ruin; not perceiving, that by ſo doing 


they pulled up 


the ' lood-gate, at which the duke of 


York entered, overwhelming all of them in a deluge of 


blood. Whether they had any real fear of Glouceſter | 


himſelf, leſt perhaps he ſhould take revenge upon ſome | 


rſons among them, is uncertain ; though it 
ſeems probable enough, thaf they had. Beſides the 
duke's frequent conteſts with the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
and ſeyeral others, there were ſome former accidents 
that concurred to make way towards his ruin. For 
about five years before, Eleanor his ducheſs was con- 
vened for witchcraft and ſorcery, and afterwards in- 
dited for treaſon before the earl of Huntingdon, Staf- 
ford, Suffolk, and Northumberland, and other lords 
and judges; of which crime ſhe was appealed by one 
Bolingbroke, an aſtronomer, and Thomas Southwell, 
a canon, which laſt was charged with ſaying maſſes over 
certain inſtruments, by which the aſtronomer ſhould 
iſe necromancy againſt the life of the king. Theſe 

ing taken, accuſed her as an acceſſary, and one Who 


had deſired the aſſiſtance of their art to know her for- 


tune ; and part of this ſhe confeſſed, for which ſhe was 
put to public ſolemn penance in London, upon three 
ſeveral days, with extraordinary ſhame to her perſon; 
and after that ſhe was committed to perpetual impri- 
ſonment under the care of Sir Thomas Stanley. The 


duke of Glouceſter, her unhappy lord and huſband, 


whom by love. potions ſhe was ſaid to have inchanted, 


By a pardon granted to one of his ſervants, may be ſeen 
pretence made for committing the murder, namely, « he 
« was one of the many. traitors who came with the duke of 
* Glouceſter to deſtroy the king, and ſet his wife Eleanor at 
« lil ty. . . \ | ; . . | ® 


S* 
* * 


* 


their pardons, and ſaved their lives “. 


to St. Alban's, and there interred. Five of his — 
being condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quarteres, 
the marquis of Suffolk, to effect popularity, brought 


Such was the end of this great prince, who, notwich. 
ſtanding his body was expoſed, and many crimes — 
tended, was by the people of England thought to be 
doubly murdered as it were, in his reputation, as wel 
as his perſon. His death was much lamented by the 
whole kingdom, from whom he deſerved the ſirname of 
Good, for he was a lover of his country, a friend to 
good men, a protector to the learned, of which himſelf 
was one, and ſo great an encourager of them, that he 
built the divinity ſchools at Oxford; a work worthy 
to be admired in all reſpects. His main opinion con- 
cerning the government of king Henry's French domi- 
nions, was generally oppoſed by the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, and ſome others, who altogether perſuaded to 
peace; but the duke, inſiſting upon the honour and 
majeſty of the Engliſh name, was a profeſſed enemy: 
from which fountain of divided councils flowed innume- 
rable inconveniencies. Though he had many virtuous 
qualifications. yet he had been blamed for incontinency 
and ambition, one or both of which formerly cauſed a 
dangerous breach with the duke of Burgundy. After 
him the title of Glouceſter was ed ominous, for |, 
the four laſt dukes of Glouceſter came to violent ends f. 
The death of the preſent duke, proved the queen, who 
was eſpecially concerned it, not to have been ſo careful 
or politic, as common reaſon ſeemed to require of her; 
for while he lived, his authority and near relation to the 
crown, would eaſily have ſtifled the duke of York's 
claim : and here were the firſt ſeeds ſown between the 
houſe of Lancaſter, whoſe badge was the red roſe, and 
the houſe of York, who gave that of the white. And 
now, ſays Polydore Vergil, good men, apprehenſive of 
their own fafcties, voluntarily forſook the court, into 
whoſe places ſucceeded many, who for the moſt part 
ſeeking their own intereſt, opened an eaſy way for new 
factions. The duke of Glouceſter was ſoon followed by 
his great enemy the cardinal of Wincheſter, the other 
chief counſellor of the nation; ſo that the whole frame 
of che government was laid upon the queen, and ſuch 
favourites as the king, by her recommendation, ap- 
proved of. We are affured, that when this rich prelate 
lay upon his death-bed, he exclaimed, « Why ſhould | 


« die that have ſo much wealth? If the whole kingdom 


% would fave my life, I am able by my policy to get 
« it, or by my money to buy it. Will not death be 
* bribed, nor money do any thing? Being dead, he 
was ſucceeded in his biſhopric by a more worthy Per- 
ſon, William Wainfleet, ſo called from the place of lis 
nativity in Lincolnſhire, though his real name Was 
Patin; who afterwards founded Magdalen College in 
Oxford, one of the nobleſt foundations in Europe. 


+ Thomas, fon to Edward III. was ſtrangled at Calais; | 
Thomas Spencer, earl of Glouceſter, beheaded at goed 
Humphrey, the preſent duke, died as now related; 
Richard, duke of Glouceſter, afterwards ain in battle. 


| The 


* 


| The marquis of Suffolk, now the chief favourite, was 

created a duke, June 2, 1448, which rendered him a 

more conſpi mark of envy than ever, beyond even 
the protect of the king or the queen. And now the 
aFairs of France, where Somerſet was regent, were 
neither duly inſpected, nor the governors of the country 
yell adviſed; but the king and realm of England, much 
more than France, lay expoſed to the deep and rm 
cious deſigns of Richard, duke of York. He by an 
error of the ſtate, being made great, and grown ſtronger 
by affected popularity, perceiving the to be a 
ruler and not to govern, retly to allure his 
fiends of the nobility, and privately declared to them 
his title to the crown; as likewiſe he did to the gover- 
nors of ſeveral cities and towns, which attempt was ſo 
| ſecretly carried on, that his Proviſion was ready before 
his intention was diſcloſed. The public ſtate of affairs 
ſeemed to favour this fatal conſpiracy : there was a 
milder king than England then deſerved ; a council out 
of favour with the people; numerous loſſes and diſho- 
nours abroad ; and a turbulent and unſettled condition 
of affairs at home. Of all which, the duke of Vork, 
having Henry IV. for a example, made his 
— ule cheriſhing the popular averſions, with- 
out ſeeking to redreſs any evil, but enting them 
worſe than they were, only to bring his ambi- 
tious purpoſes. His removal from the regency of 
France did not a little diſoblige him, becauſe the duke 
of Somerſet gained it from him; but it was not Tong 
before Somerlet's ill ent of that truſt, and the 
declining fortune of the iſh, gave him occaſion to 
rejoice at the foil of his enemy, which in 
ſhort was thus : during the truce between England and 
France, one Sir Francis Surienne, a knight of Arra- 
gon, ſerving under the regent, ſurprized the city of 
Fougers, belonging to the duke of B , where he 


crowns: Upon which reparation and reſtitution was 
demanded ; Le the duke of Somerſet, a proud man, 
contrary to good diſcipline, cheriſhing his ſoldiers in 
their riots and diſorders, wilfully neglected the juſtice of 
SIS D0int, After ſix months delay, in 1449, 
the Br began to revenge this injury, an 
by the French king's' conſent ſurprized Pont de 
L'Arche, and town after town, ſo many and fo faſt, 
that king Charles, after he found no reftitution would 
be , uniting his forces, ſoon became maſter of 
Rouen itſelf, of Caen, Bayeux, and indeed of all _ 
places belonging to the Engliſh in thoſe ; to the 
great diſhonour of the duke of Somerſet arp the Eng- 
ih nation, And thus was all Normandy regained by 
the French, or rather, as Mezeray ſays, helped to re- 
cover itſelf, in one year and fix days; after it had con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh above thirty years 
from the conqueſt of it by Henry V. In this dukedom 
vere a hundred ftrong towers and forts, all tenable and 
of conſequence, beſides thoſe deſtroyed in the wars; 
and it alſo contained one archbiſhopric and ſix biſhop- 
cs. : 

Acer the loſs of -Normandy, the calamities of Eng- 
land began 14 50 to diſcover themſelves more openly 
than ever : for while the French triumphed in their new 
acquiſitions, three cruel enemies, among many others, 
gievouſly urged on the ruin of the nation at home. 
One was preſumption in governing, by ſome that were 
moſt unfit to rule, as the queen with her private coun- 
klors and favourites; next the inveterate malice and 
pride, as well as inſatiable avarice in the ſtates, both 
ritual and temporal; and, laſtly, the general diſcon- 
ſents of the people, who began to ſink under the tedi- 
oulneſs as well as weight of their burdens. Theſe find- 
ng that by miſgovernment all things were running to- 


vards confuſion, as well within the realm as without, 
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met with a booty of above ſixteen hundred thouſand 


of ws and virtuous counſellors from about the prince, 
the advancer of vicious. perſons, and ſuch as were 
enemies to the public. Hereupon the queen appre- 
hending not only the duke's deſtruction, but alſo her 
own confuſion, cauſed the parliament, which had, met 
at London, to be adjourned at, Leiceſter, thinking there 
to ſuppreſs all the. malice and ill opinions. conceived 
againſt the duke and herſelf. At which place few of the 
nobility would appear; therefore the, parliament was 
again adjourned to Weſtminſter, . where there was a full 
appearance. In this ſeſſion the commons drew up many 
articles of impeachment againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
conſiſting of ſeveral crimes, as well treaſon as leſs miſ- 
demeanors ; moſt of which he denied. But when he 
was charged with making the unhappy marriage for the 
king, and the loſs of Anjou and Maine, he alledged, 
that the very next parliament after the conſummation of 
the match had ſo well approved of it, as to vote him 
rewards for his ſervice. But notwithſtanding all his 
defence, the queen juſtly doubting ſome commotion if 
he paſſed with impunity, 'cauſed him to be committed 
to the Tower: where remaining about a month, he was 
again delivered, and reſtored to the king's favour 
which ſo diſpleaſed the people, that if extraordi 
care had not been taken, innumerable miſchiefs might 
have * For the common people in ſeveral 
places of the kingdom aſſembled in numerous bodies, 
and choſe a captain for themſelves, whom they called 
Blue- Beard; but before they had performed any enter- 
prize, their leaders were apprehended, and the matter 
pacified without any further damage. _ | 
After theſe outrages wete allayed, the parliament was 
adjourned to Leiceſter, where the king and queen ap 
peared in great ſtate, and with them the duke of Suf- 
folk as chief counſellor. The houſe of commons not 
forgetting their old reſentments, petitioned the os 
that all ſuch perſons as conſented to the delivery of 
Maine and Anjou might be duly puniſhed. And as 


privy to that fact, they accuſed the duke of Suffolk as 


principal, with John, biſhop of Saliſbury ; Sir James 
Fines, lord Say, and divers others. The king per- 
ceiving that no common methods would appeaſe the 
fury of the people, to pacify their inveterate Bd, he 
firſt removed lord Say from being high-treaſurer, and 
ſome others of the duke's adherents from their offices 


and places; and after that baniſhed the duke himſelf for 


five years, as being the preſent annoyance of the nations 


But he was now purſued by a more inevitable vengeance 


from aboye : for embarking in Suffolk for France, he 
was ſet upon by a man of war belonging to the earl of 
Exeter, taken by the captain, and brought into Dover 
road, where his head was ſtruck off in acock-boat, and 
his body ignominiouſly thrown upon the ſhore, from 
whence it was taken by one of his chaplains, and buried 
in the college of Wingfield in Suffolk. This was the 
remarkable end of William de la Pole, duke of Suf- 
folk; a perſon of very conſiderable abilities, who had 
warred in France forty-four years without intermiſſion, 
during ſeventeen of which he never ſaw his own coun- 

. When he was taken priſoner, his ranſom coſt him 
twenty thouſand pounds, though then he was only a 
knight ; he was of thirty years ſtanding of the Order of 
the Garter ; his father was ſlain at the ſiege of Harfleur, 
his eldeſt brother at Agincourt, and his two younger in 
the ſame wars; ſo that it cannot be denied, but that his 
rince and country did owe much to him, ſince he ſpent 

is life in the ſervice of the one, and his reputation in 
the ſervice of the other. 
to be guided by a prodigious ambition, he fell into two 
d errors, his making of a ſtate marriage, not onl 
icious in itſelf, but contrary to an expreſs con 
— and his contributing towards the worthy duke 
of Glouceſter's murder. 

The death of this miniſter was highly prejudicial to 
the king, who greatly ſtood in need of his ſervice and 
ſupport; and this circumſtance much animated thoſe 
were of the duke of York's faction, who now 


ſpared no pains to render the king deſpicable, and the 
iy 15 Wi | 


$ queen 


But after all, ſuffering himſelf ' 
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he thereby ſhewed 


nuations were not only privately whiſpered, but publicly 
diſperſed :- and every man had the vanity to report them 
abroad, to ſſiew their wiſdom, and their affection to the 
public weal. The duke of Vork before the death of 


Suffolk had wrought the end of Adam Molines, biſhop |. polition, ſo he conſpired the death of 


of Chicheſter, and lord privy-ſeal; for fearing that a 


man of his integrity might oppoſe his deſigns, he cauſed 


him to be aflaffinaced by fiſhermen at Portſmouth, that 
he might be thought to be ſlain by the outrageous com- 
motion of that lower ſort of — 

tending more to the ruining than the raiſing of his pro- 
jects, he deſigned to begin his work with ſome popular 


queen odious. They alfa inſiſted upon the duke's brave I Many. of his ſollowers were alſo capitally pun; . 
1 Ireland, where at Fear he reſided as their rebellion. ; Þuntſhed fr 

" governor, and where by his wiſdom and valour he had, 
in a manner, tamed a ſavage people, and reduced them 
to that diſcipline and obedience, — | 

how much England wanted ſuch a king. Theſe inſi- 


The Kentiſh rebellion being thus pacified and cn. 
is uſual to human bodies, which by relapſes are ſhak : 
more bly than, ever. All theſe - troubles had — 
prime ſource. from Richard, duke of York, the . 
ſon of chat Richard whom Henry V. had created — 
Cambridge, and loaden with wealth and favours; by: 
as no bounty nor benefits can change a treacherous gi; 
poſitio conſ his bene 
Henry V. as the duke of .Y ork. his fon laboured — - 
an the preſent king Henry, his great advancer. The 
umours of the people were in the laſt commotion not 
obſcurely diſcovered; and the commonwealth had rea; 


. 


But theſe things | ſome enormities, through the miſmanagement of * 


officers, but yet the malady was far leſs pernicious than 
the remedy. Upon intelligence of which the duke of 


edition, which precipitating the rebels into a crime un- York came ſuddenly out of Ireland in 1451, and to be. 


pardonable, and the fear of puniſhment making them 
obſtinate, he might uſe them either collected or diffuſed, 
as occaſion ſhould ſerve. For that end the common 

ople of Kent were excited to take up arms, under 
the conduct and command of Jack Cade, who had for- 
merly been a ſervant to Sir Thomas Dagre, a Suſſex 
Knight, who having killed a woman with child, abjured 


the land and reſided in France. 


14— 


This Cade was a native of Ireland, and a man of ex- 
cellent courage. He took the name of John Mortimer; 
intending as is ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf for a ſon of that 
Sir John Mortimer, who had been ſentenced to death 
by parliament, and executed, in the beginning of this 

ign, without any trial or evidence, merely upon an 
indictment of high treaſon given in againſt him. On 
the firſt mention of that popular name, the common 
people of Kent, to the number of twenty thouſand, 


| 


gin his uſurped authority, he apprehended John Suttor 
lord Cudley, Reginald, abbot of Glaſtenbury, and an. 
other, and impriſoned them in his caſtle of Ludlow. 
Edmund, duke of Samerſet, after Suffolk's death, mot 
ſupported the king's intereſt by his vigilance, 
and good counſels, endeavouring by all methods to clear 
the realm frorh factions, and to preſerve the kingdom in 
reſt and quiet. York ſeeing this, ſoon found that Suf. 
folk periſhed in vain, if the — fayours were conferred 
upon Somerſet ; againſt whoſe perſon he had a pari- 
cular pretence of quarrel, becauſe the city of Caen in 
Normandy, the duke of York's own charge, was by 
him delivered to the French, when the Engliſh affairs 
became deſperate in thoſe parts; Sir David Hall, the 
Lieutenant to the duke of York, not allowing it, though 
the renowned Talbot was preſent at the ſurrender, and 
became a for performance of articles, The 


Blocked to Cade's ſtandard, and he excited their zeal by |} duke of York hereupon conſulted with his chief friends 


publiſhing complaints againſt the numerous abuſes in 
a5 A derm a redreſs of grievances. | 


government, af 


the earl of Saliſbury and his ſon, the earl of De vonſnire, 
lord Cobham, and others, how he might belt get poſ- 


The evirt, not het fully ſenſible of the danger, ſent a f ſeſſion of the throne of England, and how to ruin the 


ſtnall force agai e rioters, under the command of 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, who was defeated and ſlain in 
an action near Sevenoak ; and Cade, advancing with 
his followers towards London, encamped on Black- 
heath. Though elated by his victory, he ſtill main- 
tained the appearance of moderation; and ſending to the 
eourt 4 plauffble liſt of grievances, he promiſed, that 
when theſe ſhould be redreſſed, and when lord Say the 
treaſurer, and Cromer, ſheriff of Kent, ſhould be 155 

y 


niſhed for their malverſations, he would immediately 


down'his arms. 1 council, who 9 that no- 
zody was willing to fight againſt men fo reaſonable in 
. Preben ariſe the King, for preſent ſafety, to 
Kenelworth; and the city of London immediately 
opened its gates to Cade, who maintained, during ſome 
time, great order and diſcipline among his followers. 
He always led then! into the field during the night-time ; 


and publiſhed ſevere edits 5 plunder and violence 


of every kind: but being obliged, in order to gratif 
their malevolence againſt Say and Cromer, to put the 

men to death without a legal trial, he found that, after 
the commiſſian of this crime, he was no longer maſter 
of their riotous Ager and that all his orders were 
neglected. They broke into 'a. rich houſe, which they 
plundered; and the citizens, alarmed at this act of vio- 
tence, ſhut their gates againſt them; and being ſeconded 
by a detachmetit of ſoldiers ſent them by lord Scales, 
governor of the Tower, they repulſed the rebels wit 

great ſlaughter. * The Kentiſhmen were ſo diſeou | 
by the blow, that upon receiving a general pardon from 
the primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards 
Rocheſter, and there diſperſed. The pardon was ſoon 
after annulled, as extorted by violence: the price of a 
thouſand marks was ſet on Cade's head, and he was 
killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex. His body 
was brought to London, where he was beheaded and 


quartered ; his head being placed on London Bridge, 


and his quarters being ſent to divers places in Kent. Fa and pitched. his royal ſtandard up 
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duke of Somerſet, from whom they were to expect the 
greaſe oppoſition. At length they agreed to have rc- 
courle to arms, but to conceal the duke of York's tie, 
they publiſhed:to the world, © That they deſigned all 
< honour and obedience to king Henry, but only would 
* remove certain ill-deſigned men from about his per- 
e ſon, who oppreſſed the people, and made a prey of 
the public.” Which to gain the more credit, and to 
blind the eaſy king, the ſubtle duke in a proclamation 
uſed: theſe hypocritical words: God knows, from 
« whom nathing is hid, I am, have. been, and ever 
* will be, his true liegeman, &c, For proof of which 
"5 offer myſelf to be ſworn on the bleſſed ſacrament, 
« and receive it as a pledge oſ my ſalvation at the day 
« of doom.“ Becauſe it was the misfortune of the 
duke of Somerſet, that Normandy was loſt during his 
regency, his enemies had the more opportunity to 
aſperſe him with the people, who forbore not at his re- 
turn to offer him ſeveral injuries and indignities, until 
upon the pain of death they were reſtrained; for the 
breach of which proclamation a perſon was beheaded in 
Welit-Cheap, in London. 5 3 
Notwithitanding all the winding artifices of che duke, 
the king ſaw ſo much of his deſigns, as not to rely upon 
his plauſible pretenſions; but by the advice of his 
friends, and chiefly. of the duke of Somerſet, he ſoon 
gathered a more numerous force than the duke, and 


ith | marched againſt him towards Wales, in which the king 
raged Þ acted wiſely, but not ſo much as the occaſion required. 


The duke having notice of the king's approach, turned 
; aide, and with the utmaſt expedition, marched towards 
London; bur, chat city, the vain hope of all rebellion, 
would not. hearken to them. Upon which he retired 
with his forces into Kent, the place of his greateſt in. 


tereſt, and encamped at Brentrheath, near Dartford, 


about twelve miles from London, deſigning to enge. 
the firſt opportunity. The king with no flow marc 


Black-heath, 


chough, fre 
forces, It 18 1 
been Put dae 
favoured — 
ana ſont between the two armies. The duke in 

letter to the kin after his uſual manner, pretended 
| ley and partictlar injuries, as that the King's fer- 
vants, Sir John Talbot at Holtcaſtle, Sir Thomas 
Stanley in Cheſhire, and others in different places, were 
fent to be ſpies upon him. That by two of the Nor- 
nes, Bulkley, Gurſt, Bould, and other gentlemen, he 
was forbidden to land at Beaumaris, or to have any re- 
freſhment, affirming to him that he was againſt the 
king's intentions, and like a traitor. The king conde- 
ſcended to anſwer this letter, letting him underſtand, 
that the ſuſpicion univerſally conceived of his behaviour, 
produced thoſe effects; nevertheleſs, in regard of the 
humble obedience he had lately proteſted, he, for the 
caſing the duke's heart, does declare, repute, and ad- 
mit him as a true and faithful ſubject, and as his well- 
beloved couſin. The duke upon this advanced one 
ſtep further, and wrote to the king, that juſtice might 
be done upon all perſons of what degree ſoever, who 


ing at the duke of Somerſet in particular, whom he 
doubted not to overwhelm with ſlights and calumnies, as 
he and his adherents had done to the duke of Suffolk. 
The king relying upon weak and treacherous coun- 
ſels, was contented that Somerſet ſhould be com- 
manded priſoner to his own houſe, and that the duke of 
York, having firſt diſbanded his forces “, ſhould come 
in perſon, and put himſelf into the king's hands. All 
this being done, in the King's preſence he exhibited a 
grievous com ride and 
duke of Somerſet, and very arttully accuſing none but 
kim, he fougtit the favour and good opinion of all 
others. A moſt fubtle project, by which he threw 
upon his enermy all the erivy of the people, and left him 
fngly to ſtand agairift the effects. Somerſet, a prince 
of great wit and ſpirit, reſolving not to endure ſuch an 
ndignity, bravely prefented himſelf before the king, 
anſwered the duke of York, and in expreſs terms ac- 
cuſed him of the higheſt treaſon, as having conſpired to 
depoſe the king, and uſurp the ſovereignty himſelf : ve- 
hemently urging, that the duke might be committed 
and arraigned, that by his deſerved death, and the inca- 
pacity of his poſterity, all civil war might be extin- 
guiſhed ; finally praying, that Heaven would not ſuffer 
te enemy of the kingdom to eſcape the hand of juſtice, 
This in probability had been effected, but the public 
lath ſeemed engaged for the duke's indemnity, as hav- 
ng come upon the king's word, and alſo that the hearts 
of the people were not well aſſured to the king, which 
by exccuting the duke might have been more unſettled, 
they would have been ready to believe, that he 
ws ſacrificed to Somerſet's reſentment, and not for the 
lafety of the nation. Upon theſe conſiderations, and 
the reports of the duke's ſon being ready with an army 
to reſcue his father, the duke was no longer kept under 
reſtraint, as' he had been by Somerſer's weighty accuſa- 
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In the beginning of March, 1452. | | 

t The form of words to which he ſwore and ſubſcribed, 
Vere long, expreſs, and moſt ſolemn, and may be ſeen both 
in Hollingſhed and Speed; which being afterwards reiterated 


by him = Weſtminſter, and then at 
Ceachery, 


ventry, the breach of 

manifeſtly diſplay the ' higheſt degree of perjury, 

and treaſon. : 

7.98 age, after he had ſeryed his king and country in the 

CO Wars twenty-four years with the higheſt commenda- 

A a moſt noble and valiant man, by whoſe virtue the 
name did principally become formidable to France. 


tions z. but to aſſure the gentle and indulgent king of his 


I This was firſt done in St, Paul's Church, 
Jof the king and moſt of the chief nobility, as the dukes 


were guilty, or reported to be guilty of treaſon; aim- 


plaint againſt tlie pride and avarice of the | 
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allegiance, he made a ſormal ſubmiſſion, and ſolemnly 
took his oath to be a true, faithful, and obedient ſubject. 


in the preſence 


of Buckingham, Norfolk, and Somerſet, nine earls, 
two viſcounts, many barons, both the archbiſhops of 
the realm, and three biſhops f. 
As it were to divert theſe domeſtic rancours and diſ- 
turbances, two French noblemen came ſecretly over 
from Gaſcony into England, petitioning for an army to be 
ſent into their country, declaring that Bourdeaux and the 
Gaſcoigns would readily return to the Engliſh ſubjection, 


if they were duly ſupported againſt the French king. 


Upon which an army was ſoon decreed for their reduc- 
tion; and the renowned Talbot, firſt earl of Shrewſ- 


q bury, was made general in that enterprize ; who landing 


in Gaſcony, the fame of ſuch a ſoldier cauſed ſeveral 
places to yield. The city of Bourdeaux itſelf ſecretly 
opened a gate to him, which the French garriſon per- 
ceiving, fled out at a poſtern; but many being over- 
taken, were cut in pieces by lord L'Eſparre and the 
Engliſh. After which new ſupplies and proviſions ar- 
rived, under the conduct of the earl of Shrewſbury's 
younger ſon; and Bourdeaux being well manned and 
ortified, the earl received advice that the French had 
laid ſiege to Caſtillon, a place of importance upon the 
river Dordogne. To that place the earl directed his 
march ; but imprudently charging the enemy upon un- 
equal terms, he was there, together with his bn, un- 
fortunately ſlain F. The . Engliſh fortunes and hopes 
which began to revive, with this commander made an 
unhappy concluſion, to the infinite loſs of the Engliſh, 
and the great affliction of the Gaſcoigns, who generally 
diſuked the French, and approved of the Engliſh, as 
having ſo long and honourably governed thoſe domi- 
nions. Bourdeaux itſelf, and all other places after this, 
were by ſiege reduced again to the French king, who 
proſecuted thoſe affairs in his own-perſon. From that 
time forwards the Engliſh never obtained any further 


| This was the end of that mighty earl in the eightieth year 


| footing in thoſe parts, the fortune of this attempt break- 
ing all further combinations of the Gaſcoigns Fd. Here, 
in a great meaſure, ended all the Engliſh ſovereignty in 
France, when all the martial men were recalled ſrom 
that country, to carry on more unfortunate and calamj- 
tous deſigns in their own. About this time a French 
captain ſcoffingly aſked an Engliſhman, when they 
would return again into France? To whom the latter 
made this memorable anſwer; when your ſins are 
greater and more crying than our's : a ſentence worthy 
the notice of all Engliſhmen to this day. In this fallen 
eſtate of the Engliſh, the queen, upon the 13th of 
October, was delivered of a firſt ſon, who was named 
Edward, proving the child of ſorrow and infelicity |. 
Atſter all the loſſes and misfortunes of the Engliſh 
abroad, they ſoon felt greater at home, and the long 
miſeries and calamities of France ſeemed to be all tranſ- 
ferred to the kingdom of England. The grand occaſion 
and foundation of them was the ſubtle and ambitious 
duke of York, who, ever reſtleſs in his deſigns, now, 

contrary to the moſt religious and folemn oaths, reſolved 
to mount the throne of England. He doubted that 
king Henry's known goodneſs and piety would render 
the buſineſs extremely difficult; eſpecially ſince he held 
the crown not by any uſurpation of his own, but by two 
6 125 


ö $ This dukedom of ur er" or Aquitain, was a large 
province, containing four archbiſhoprics, fifteen, earldoms, two 
hundred and two baronies, and above a thouſand captainſhips 
and bailiwicks ; ſo that the world may eaſily conjecture, how 
great the loſs was of ſuch a noble inheritance, which had con- 

Boued Engliſh for about three hundred Years. ; n Ohh Abd 
I As this was an unfortunate year to England, ſpit was no 
leſs to all Euro by the great progreſs of the Turks, who in 

the ſame year K maſters of Conſtantinople, and finally 
diſſolved the Grecian empire, after it had laſted from Conſtan- 


1 


tine the Great, eleven hundred and twenty-three years. 
| | | 
ſucceſſive 
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ſucceſſive deſcents from father and grand-father, and 
both worthy princes. This confideration ſo far pre- 
vailed as long to keep him within the bounds of diſfi- 
mulation ; for knowing how dangerous it might prove 
if he made known his deſigns, he thought it beſt to 
make the world believe, that he acted for the public 
good, when he ſought only his own ends: He knew 
alſo that by reviving his pretenfions gu the duke of 
Somerſet, he might revenge himſelf of a mortal enemy, 
free himſelf from the greateſt obſtacle, deprive the kin 
of his greateſt ſupporter, and at the fame time purchate 
the love of all men; the love of all the people, by ruin- 
ing a man deteſted for the loſs of Normandy ; and the 
love of the nobility, by reducing him, who for his ex- 
orbitant authority was highly envied by moft of them. 
But not contented with this, he forbore not to villify king 
Henry's reputation, repreſenting him to be poorly ſpi- 


rited, and affirming, the condition of the preſent times 


required a king that would not be governed by his wife, | 


or any third perſon, but by his own judgement, a wiſe 
man and vigorous, and maſter of ſuch virtues as were 
not to be found in him. Having by theſe —_— 
pores the people's inclinations, he firmly ſecured t 
| himſelf two extraordinary men, the father and ſon, the 
one earl of Saliſbury, whoſe. daughter he had married, 
and the other earl of Warwick; the firſt celebrated for 
his wiſe counſel, and the latter for his invincible reſolu- 
tion. By the aſſiſtance of theſe two, he cauſed the 
duke of Somerſet. to be arreſted in the queen's own 
lodgings, and ſent to the Tower in the beginning of 
14543 to which he was more emboldened by reaſon of 
the king's being at that time much indiſpoſed; whoſe 
double weakneſs both of body and mind encouraged 
him, and aſſiſted his working himſelf into the govern- 
ment. | 
. But as ſoon as king Henry recovered his health, un- 
derſtanding that malice and deſign were the chief cauſes 
of York's accuſations, he not only ſet the duke of 
Somerſet at liberty on the gth of February, +455, but 
alſo. made him governor of Calais, with the county of 
Guiſnes, the only remainder the Engliſh had in France. 
This gave new occaſions of diſguſt, and York finding 
that he had twice failed in his endeavours to ruin him, 
retired into Wales, where having gathered a conſider- 
able army, he marched towards London, accompanied 
with the beforementioned lords, and many others. The 
king ſo much diſtruſted the fidelity of that city, that he 
would not ſtay for the duke's coming there, but en- 
camped with his forces at St. Alban's, where his adver- 
fary preſented himſelf to give him battle. The ki 
had in his camp the dukes of Somerſet and Bucking- 
ham; the earls of Ormond, Pembroke, Stafford, 
Northumberland, Devonſhire, and Dorſet, with lords 
Clifford, Ludley, Berners, Roſs, and others; and pro- 
ceeding, according to his pacific diſpoſition, he ſent 
to the duke to know why he came in that hoſtile man- 
ner, The duke in a letter to the king requeſted, that 
he would deliver up ſuch perſons as he ſnould name, to 
geſerved puniſhment. . The king, to let him know his 
authority, returned this anſwer, that he and the reſt of 
his adherents were traitors ; and rather than they ſhould 
have any lord from him at that time, he himſelf would 
ve and die in the quarrel. Upon this the bold earl of 
Warwick unawares attacked the van royal, and 
diſordered it before the duke of Somerſet could remedy 
the ſame ; ſo that the forces on both ſides falling in, a 
bloody battle enſued; in which, on the king's 
were. ſlain the duke of Somerſet himſelf, the earls of 
Northumberland. and Stafford, and lord Clifford, with 
about five thouſand of inferior rank, and about ſix hun- 
dred on the other ſide. The king himſelf was wounded 
in the neck with an arrow, the duke of Buckingham and 
lord Scales in the faces, and lord Dorſet was ſo wounded 
| ons he was forced to Faerie: a, in a cart. The 
king's army being at length all diſperſed or lain, the 
leing himſelf unguarded, fled to a 15 thatched houſe 
at a little diſtance ;- of which the duke of York having 
intelligence, he, with the earls of Saliſbury and War- 
| F= 
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the ſecond, and the military in the third; whilſt Henry, 
' ſafety ; all that had a dependance upon the king, were 


who, being 


| being 


with the queen, who was of a 


wick, the father and fon, approached, him an. 
knees, humbly craving his royal pardon ; declas; der 
ſince the common enemy was dead, they had no tat 
to require: Upon which thc king anſwered with fe 
Let there be no bloodſhed, and I will do what v.. 
« jequeſt.” This firſt battle of St. Alban's w.. 9% 
upon the 23d of May, and thirty-third year of 3. 
reign ; and the bodies of the duke of Somerſet, the wa 
of Northumberland, and lord Clifford, were buried i. 
the chapel of that town. And now the duke of Yor. 
in the king's name, commanded a ceſſation from fu 
hoſtilities, and with a great appearance of reverence 
conveyed the king to London, where they kept the ag 
of Pentecoſt together. 

Which all 


A parliament was immediately called, in 
2 were decreed directly oppoſite to what had been 
enacted in former parliaments, to teſtify that the hee 
government had been unjuſt, and the king abuſed b 
the malice of thoſe who counſelled him; Flumpue, 
duke of Glouceſter, was declared to have been loyal to 
the king, and faithful to his country; all grants what. 
ſoever, whether by patent from the king or by parlu. 
ment, beginning from the firſt day of the preſent reign 
were revoked as things that impoveriſhed the crown 
and diminiſhed its true luſtre. And that the late inf. 
rection, though condemned by all laws, might be 
thought meritorious, declaration was made, that the 
duke of Somerfet, the lord chief juſtice Thorp, and 
William Joſeph, were the grand occaſions of it, by de- 
taining a pacificatory letter, which if it had been deli- 
vered to the king, it would have removed the ſounda- 
tion of the foreſaid diſorders; wherefore. the duke of 
York, the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, and their 
adherents, ought not to be blamed for the future. Theſe 
pretences thus paſſed over, they proceeded more directly 
to their buſineſs, by framing a triumvirate for the ground- 
work of their deſigned monarchy ; York cauſed himſelf 
to be created protector of the kingdom; Saliſbury, lord 
chancellor; and Warwick, governor. of Calais: ſo that 
the poktical authority remained in the firſt, the civil in 


king only in name, was deprived of all authority and 
gradually removed from his council, and from all places 
of truſt and honour; and John Holland, e of 
Exeter, was by force taken from Weſtminſter, whither 
he was fled for ſanctuary, and ſent priſoner to Ponte- 
fract Caſtle, a ſacrilege not formerly ventured on by 
„ - 1 
The ng 7 now in a very declining condition, and 
the queen ſo ſuſpicious, that ſhe durſt only truſt thoſe, 
injured, were to run the like fortune with 
her huſband. Yet the reſpect due to the king was not 
ſo much diminiſhed, nor his majeſty ſo much darkened, 
but that the young duke of Somerſet, the duke of 
Buckingham, and other lords, refolved no longer to 
endure the injury done to him, and to quit themſelves 
of the imminent danger that threatened them: for every 
man now ſaw York's deſigns to be the uſurpation of the 
crown, and that his delays proceeded from the appre- 
henſions of danger; for the ing by reaſon of his piety, 
ing reverenced by the beſt, he thought he could not 
ſuddenly compaſs his deſigns without direct ſcandal; 
and being oppoſed by the greateſt part of the kingdom, 
if that happened it might for the preſent ruin, and for 
the future totally loſe all his hopes. After a conſulcation 
high ſpirit, and impa. 
tient under ſubjection, a great council was called at 
Greenwich, in February, 1456, wherein it Was re- 
ſolved, that ſince the king was no child, and conſe- 
3 needed no protector, nor was 10 void of under- 
nding as to be governed by other men's diſcretion5, 
therefore the duke of York ſhould be. freed from — 
protectorſhip, and the earl of Saliſbury from being 10 
chancellor, and that he ſhould ſurrender the great {cal © 
whom the king ſhould think fir. The duke of Lo 
could not fence himſelf from this ſudden blow, N. 
taken unprovided; and it was ſtrengthened with r — 


inſaid without a direct rebellion ; ſo that he 
go to beg 1. cndure i, but not without the diſap- 
probation of his adherents, who were not wanting to add 
of the people. This they did by 
| iſe in a tumult in the city of London, 
occaſioned by 2 difſention betyeen a merchant and an 
lakan; but though an inſurrection was made, yet mat- 
ters did not ſucceed as they expected; for after having 
pillaged many houſes of the Venetians, Florentines, and 
other foreigners, the tumult was appeaſed, and the au- 
ir 
N of Vork leſt the court confirmed in his for- 
mer deſigns by this new affront, while the Scots took 
the opportunity to enter England in one part, and the 
French in the two other, in Auguſt, 1457. The Scots 
having ravaged the borders, retired with their booty in- 
to their own country; the French pillaged ſome houſes, 
ſurprized Sandwich, took ſome ſhips, and returned to 
Normandy ; but the ſurprize of Sandwich did them no 
great ſervice, they finding it nat tenable 
enemies. was now like a body oppreſſed by a 
diſtillation, malignant humours diſperſed them- 
ves in every part, and the vital faculties, the laws, 
had not force enough to repel them ; for while one party 
endeavoured to deſtroy the other, all care of the com- 
monwealth was laid aſide, and juſtice and equity were 
evidently baniſhed from the realm. Many quarrels 


7 5 between the nobility ; particularly between 
the of ont and the carl of Saliſbury's ſons, 
in which a conſiderable number of people were {lain and 
hurt, In the mean time the queen, not being able to 
ſecure herſelf, the king, and kingdom, but by the ruin 
of the duke of York, and the two earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick; nor yet able to work their ruin but by fraud 


and ſtratagem, cauſed the — go to Coventry, un- 
2 


der pretence of p a time in hunting 
hawking, and of changing the air. She found that 
London was too much inclined to ſupport their intereſt, 


therefore feigning ſome grand affair, ſhe ſent for theſe 


three perſons by expreſs letters from the king, requiring 
their j 


at Coventry, to which place, 
vithout ſuſpicion of danger, they obediently reſorted. 
But being admoniſhed by private friends of the queen's 
deligns againſt them, they, by flight, avoided that dan- 
ger, which otherwiſe might have been fatal to them. So 
vithout taking leave, they departed from court; the 
duke to Wigmore 
Saliſbury to his caſtle of Middleham in the North, and 
the earl of Warwick to Calais. And though theſe three 
vere ſep in their perſons, yet they continued 
firmly united in their hearrs and intereſts, and kept an 
n and faithful correſpondence with each 


The king was much diſpleaſed at theſe proceedings of 
queen, as being contrary to his pious inclinations ; 
re returning to London he called a grand council, 
where having ſtated the condition of the kingdom, he 
ſhewed, that the late diviſions had encouraged both the 
Scots and the French to aſſault him at home, and there- 
fore a reconciliation was neceſſary, which if the failings 
of particular men, and thoſe of his own family were 
likely to obſtruct, he, for his part, would forget the in- 
juries done to himſelf, and would endeavour for his rela- 
dons agreement with them, who in the late conteſt had 
hed their blood; promiſing, chat the duke of York 
ad his friends in this affair have nothing to do, 
but barely to aſk and deſire. Upon this obliging de- 
chration, choice was made of proper perſons to be ſent 
the chief men of both parties, many of whom had 
e coming to court ſince the battle of St. Alban's ; 
ad theſe were deſired to come and treat of things ne- 
*llary and expedient for the public peace. The duke 
 Yark accordingly came to London, and with four 
lundred: men took up his quarters at Baynard's 
Cale; the carl of Saliſbury, with five hundred, retired 
Mis houſe called the Harbour; the duke of Exeter, 
ay. releaſed, and the duke of Somerſet, with eight 
hundred more, were lodged within Temple-Bar; the 
No. XXXII, 


againſt ſo many 


in the marches of Wales, the earl of 


carl of Warwick, wich 6x hundred, all in a very te- 
markable habit, were quartered at Grey Friars ; and the 
earl of Northumberland, with the lords Egremont and 


Clifford, with fifteen hundred men, were quartered in 


Holborn : fuch was the cuſtom of that military age. 
Upon the 17th of March, 1458, the king and queen 
came to London, and took up their refidence at the 
buſhop's palace; and Godfrey Boleyn, the mayor and 
to Anne, queen to Henry VIII. having five 
thouſand men in readineſs, with a competent number 
daily traverſed the city, for the preſervation of the 
king's peace. The lords reſiding within the city, held 
their coui.cil at Black-Friars, the other at the Chapter- 
Houſe in Weſtminſter, | 
After a few meetings, by the prudent and pious ex- 
hortations of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other 
worthy 'prelates, the parties offended were induced to 
a communication, and afterwards to a final agreement, 
upon ſeveral articles in writing, in which the king him- 
ſelf, as a perſon of impartiality and integrity, was made 
the ſole arbitrator of their differences. Certain parti- 
cular ſatisfactions were awarded to be made by the duke 
of York, and his two friends the earls of Saliſbury and 
Warwick, upon the account of the death of the duke of 
Somerſet, and others ſlain in the battle of St. Alban's. 
And the ſaid duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northum- 
berland, and lord Clifford, ſlain at St. Alban's, were 
declared true liege-men to the king at the day of their 
deaths, as well as the duke of York, and the earls of 
Warwick and Saliſbury. Many other healing articles and 
awards were made, in order to reconcile and unite the 
alienated hearts and affections. The rejoicings for this 


' hopeful accommodation were extraordinary among all 


| 


good Engliſhmen, who in great multitudes thronged to 
the public celebration of it. For upon the 25th of 
March, a moſt ſolemn proceſſion was made into St. 
Paul's cathedral, where the king, adorned with his 
crown and royal robes, went in perſon, before whom 
walked the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Saliſbury 
in one rank, the duke of Exeter and the earl of War- 
wick in another, and ſo one and one of each party, un- 
til they were all marſhalled : and behind the king him- 
ſelf advanced the queen led by the duke of York, with 
the moſt obliging marks of ſatisfaction on both ſides. 
The affairs of the public for a ſhort time ſeemed to 
have been in a peaceable and happy condition ; but 
Providence had ſtill reſerved far greater puniſhments 
for the Engliſh nation, which were to be brought about 
by the head and hands of Richard, duke of York. It 
is not to be doubted, but a man of his profound thoughts 
and reſtleſs ambition, till continued his deſigns for the 
crown, notwithſtanding all his varniſhed pretences, and 
only ſeemed to lay it aſide, becauſe he preſumed the 
time incommodious. On the other ſide the queen, 
who was the head and life of the contrary party, in re- 
gard of herſelf, her huſband, and ſon, may probably be 
thought to have omitted any thing, rather than that vi- 
gilance and jealouſy which former perils, and the enemy's 
preſent power, might juſtly keep alive in her. The thin 
aſhes therefore which covered theſe glowing coals, were 
eaſily unraked and blown away, and particularly by 
means of this accident, While the king and many of 
the lords continued at Weſtminſter, there happened, or 
rhaps was deſigned, a quarrel between one of the 
ing's ſervants and an attendant of the earl of Warwick, 
who hurt the king's ſervant. Upon which his fellow- 
ſervants of all ſorts, and with all kinds of weapons, in 
great diſorder aſſaulted the earl himſelf, as he was 
coming from the council; in which conteſt many were 
hurt, and the earl with great difficulty eſcaped into a 
barge, and gained the city. The queen immediately 
commanded the earl to be committed to the Tower, 
but he foreſeeing the danger, poſted into Yorkſhire, 
where he acquainted the duke of York, and his father 
the earl, of Saliſbury, of all the occurrences, with the 
queen's inyeterate diſpoſition, adviſing them to ſtand 
upon. their guard, provide againſt the approachin 
rm. The Yorkifts directly charged the queen wi 
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and injury offered to his ſon at Weſtminſter. 


374 
all this as 4 plot laid for the earl's deſtruction; and 
Warwick haſtened to Calais; and being then lord admi- 
ral, he took with him all the king's ſhips that were in 
readineſs; and ſeduring the ſeas, met with five great 
carricks, three of Genoa and two of Spain, and after 
two days fight took three of them, which he carried into 
Calais, about the latter end of the year 1458. There 
unloading; their freight, he found it worth ten thouſand 
pounds in ſtaple commodities, beſides the ſhips and pri- 
ſoners. Shortly after the young duke of Somerſet was 
ſent to be governor of Calais; but Warwick refuſed to 
reſign, notwithſtanding the king's commands, alledging, 
he was conſtituted by the parliament. So that Somerſet 
was rejected not only with danger to his perſon, but 


with the loſs of ſeveral of his men's heads, which War- 


wick commanded to be ſtruck off. Theſe were bold pro- 
ceedings in this earl; whom yet the unſkilful and impe- 
tuous multitude highly extolled and applauded. DOE: 
The duke of York in the mean time, and Warwick, 
with his father the earl of Saliſbury, the triumvirate of 
England, carefully conſulted of their affairs : Saliſbury 
reſolved with ſword in hand, to expoſtulate the * * 
e 
queen, a lady of great magnanimity and penetration, 
being juſtly ſenſible, that now king Henry, or the duke 
of York muſt periſh, and that one kingdom was not 
capacious enough for both their families, actively ſtirred 
herſelf to maintain the poſſeſſion of the crown, and ad- 
vance her own ſon prince Edward, by ruining the other's 
houſe, whoſe whole building conſiſted of Lancaſtrian 
beneficence. Therefore ſhe daily conſulted, ſent, ſpoke, 
gave, and ſtrengthened herſelf with friends on all ſides, 
eſpecially in Cheſhire ; cauſing her ſon to diſtribute ſil- 
ver ſwans, as his badge and device, to all the gentle- 
men of that county, and to many others throughout 
England. In a ſhort time Saliſbury ſet forwards from 
his caſtle at Middleham with four or five thouſand men; 
but James Touchet, lord Audley, by the queen's or- 
der, unadviſedly encountered him upon Bloreheath, near 
Muckelſtone in 1459. The fight was long and obſtinate, 
but at length king Henry's evil fortune gave the ad- 
vantage to the earl of Saliſbury ; where, beſides lord 
Audley himſelf, were ſlain no fewer than two thouſand, 
four hundred men; but the chief loſs fell upon' the 
Cheſhire-men, who wore the prince's livery: . This was 
the ſecond battle fought between the families of York 
and Lancaſter, which was the circumſtance that ruined 
both parties, though for a while it was fortunate to 
York's ſucceſſor ; * after much bloodſhed, both the 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter were united, and a pe- 
riod was put to the civil wars, which deluged this coun- 
try with blood. 4 8 ee ä 
By this laſt action the earl of Saliſbury opened him- 
ſelf a paſſage to Ludlow, where the head of their com- 
bination the duke of Vork, employed himſelf in gather- 
ing forces; and being met, they concluded, that ſince 
the conteſt was become mortal, they would act no lon- 
ger in clouds, but fight it out to the laſt extremity. 
Men were drawn out of all parts with large hopes and 
promiſes of ſharing in their fortunes; and the earl of 
Warwick, leaving his charge at Calais, with the va- 
liant captain Sir Andrew Trollop, and a troop of ſelect 
men, came to the general rendezvous of the Vorkiſts, 
at the caſtle of Ludlow. The king in the mean time, 
according to the exigency of his affairs, aſſembled a 
great number of faithful ſubjects; and being attended 
by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, and others of his 


choice friends, marched againſt his enemies. He be- 


gan firſt with offering them a general pardon ; which 
they utterly refuſed, calling it a ſtaff of reed; or a glaſs 
buckler. Upon which the king commanded his ftand- 
ards to advance towards the enemy; but during this 
march, a letter filled with the uſual hypocritical pre- 
tences was delivered to the king: in which, among 
many other inſinuations, were theſe alſo : „ Mot 
«© Chriſtian king, right, high, and mighty prince, and 
.< our moſt dread ſovereign lord, &c. we ſent unto your 


—— 
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« ceſter, and divers other doctors, and Atriorig other 
« by M. Wilham Linwood, doctor of divinity, who f 
ce ve adminiſtered to us the bleſſed of the 
&* body of Jeſus, upon which we all of us depoſed of 
«our ſaid truth. and duty. But the letter mage 
overture of any condition upon which they would ** 
to lay down their arms, alledging, They wo his 
ce make their way to the king ber redreſs of abuks. 
«and that they were conſtrained to ſtand together * 
© their own defence, againſt ſuch great courtiers and 
« favourites as deſigned their deſtruction ;” mean 
in reality, ſuch perſons whoſe vigilance and yajoy, 
might protect and guard him from their violent praRices, 
The king now came in ſight of his foes, when the 
triumviri, York, Warwick, and Saliſhury, being ſtrong] 
intrenched before Ludlow, deſigned to attack bo 
Upon the approach of the armies, the king gen 
cauſed proclamation to be made, & That whoever 
« would abandon the duke of York ſhould be received 
into mercy, and have pardon.” . Upon this Sir 
Andrew Trollop finding himſelf deceived by the duke 
and his party, who pretended- nothing but the king”, 
preſervation, abandoned the duke's camp at midnight, 
and with all his men, not only preſented his ſervice to 
the king, but alſo diſcovered all the duke's counſels, 
This extremely difcouraged the duke, who reſolved to 
betake himſelf to flight ; but whether it proceeded from 
his fear of Trollop's valour and wiſdom, upon whom 
he had much relied, or from-the fear that his example 
ſhould induce others to follow his ſteps, is unce-tain, 
| However, taking his younger ſon the earl of Rutland 
with him, he haſtened into Ireland: the earl of Marche, 
his eldeſt fon and heir, the earls of Saliſbury and War- 
wick, with much difficulty eſcaped to Calais; which 
place, as Polydore Vergil obſerves, if Henry had in 
time taken from his enemies, they had without queſtion, 
been irrecoverably ruined. The multitude thac ferved 
under the triumvirate found mercy ; but their tenants 
were many of them executed, maimed, or for the moſt 
part pillaged. The town of Ludlow itſelf was plun- 
dered even to the walls,” and the ducheſs of York de- 
prived of all her goods; and nothing leſs could be the 
effects againſt the friends of ſuch adverſaries, upon fo 
public an act and advantage. The cauſe was purſued 
more ſeverely againſt the great offenders in the next 
parliament, which was held at Coventry on the 20th of 
November: where Richard, duke of Vork, Edward, 
earl of Marche, his eldeſt ſon; Richard, earl of War- 
wick; Edmund, earl of Rutland; Richard, earl of Sal- 


| bury; Alice his wife, by whoſe right he was earl; two 
or three lords, nine knights and certain others, were 
publicly and ſolemnly atrainted of high treaſon, and 
their whole eſtates confiſcated. _ 
Thus was Henry once more abſolutely king, and 
Somerſet was made governor of Calais, who with the 
lords Roſs and Audley was ſent over with forces to take 
it from Warwick and his adherents. Their ſucceſs was 
unfortunate ; for Somerſet was forced to fly, his ſoldiers 
were pillaged by Warwick's men, lord Audley was 
taken into the town, and lord Roſs could hardly eſcape. 
Letters were kereupon written from the court to foreign 
parts, deſiring that no relief might be given to the tra- 
tors, that * Calais againſt the king; and all men at 
home were forbidden to tranſport any proviſions to that 
place. The duke of Somerſet being at Guiſnes, 3 
neighbouring caſtle, daily diſturbed the Califians : but 
Warwick's- main buſineſs was, to conſult the duke ot 
York in Ireland, who now had that kingdom at Ins 
command. Burt hearing that the king had certain ſhips 
lying at Sandwich, to tranſport ſupphes and ſuccours © 
Somerſet, that he might not leave ſuch danger behind 
him, he ſent Sir John Denham with a compaiy o 
ſoldiers, who entered the haven and town of Sandwich, 
which being , he took lord Rivers and his 
ſon in their beds; and though the ſoldiers awakened, 
made head and wounded Denham, ſo as to lame him, 


he notwithſtanding worſted them, and plundered many 


grace by the prior of the cathedral church of Wor- houſes; and being favoured by the mariners, he mo 


amel maſter © | | 
warlike viſions, and brought them with ſeveral pri- 
rs 4; Calais. With T% ſhips Warwick con- 

d himſelf into Ireland to the duke of Tork; and in 
oF ing and coming, he was ſo favoured by the winds, 
- _— ſpent not above thirty days in his whole voyage. 
- duke of Exeter was made admiral, with orders to 
imercept his paſſage 3 but he failed in the attempt, and 
—. of his men deſerting him, he durſt not attack the 
earl, nor was he willing to attack the duke, upon pre- 
— that he was of the king's blood; ſuch was the ar- 
<fce and ſubtlety of the Yorkiſts, to pretend reverence 
o that blood they moſt deſired to ſhed. Five hundred 
' freſh ſoldiers waited at Sandwich, to be ſhipped over to 
che duke of Somerſet for his ſafe conduct into England; 
yur Warwick's men came - ſuddenly upon them, flew 
Montfort the commander, with many others, and diſ- 
armed the reſt. Such was the diſtracted ſtate of miſe- 
ble England, through the pride and reſtleſs ambition 
of one or two preſumptuous men. And though nothing 
was more true, than that the duke of York ſought the 
crown of England; yet nothing was more plain, than 
that his friends pretended the contrary : for the vene- 
ration of king Henry's piety and purity was hkely to 
unn greatly to their prejudice and diladvantage. 

The king failing thus to gain the perſon of the earl of 
Warwick, or his town of Calais, the Vorkiſts ſent over 
ſeveral articles into Kent, in which they ſubtlely com- 

ined of certain general enormities concerning injuries 
done to the church, and the ill adminiſtration of juſtice, 


non of his officers, and other things of che like plauſible 
nature. Where they mentioned the perſon of the king, 
they fieed him from all exceptions, as being of as noble, 


prince whatever. When they mentioned their enemies, 
who were the king's faithful friends and ſubjects, they 
named the earl of Shrewſbury, the earl of Wiltſhire, 
and lord Beaumont, as principal perſons concerned in 
the attainders of the Yorkiſts at Coventry. Where they 
poke of themſelves and their intentions, profeſſed all ſin- 


meant to come upon their guard to ſpeak with him 
concerning the common good, and their own ſafeties; 
and that now they would attempt the ſame again in the 
name of the land, and not ſuffer ſuch miſchiefs to gain 
upon them. In the concluſion of theſe ſpecious pre- 
tences they had theſe words ; © requiring you, on God's 
behalf, therein to aſſiſt us, doing always the duty of 


his eſtate, prerogative and pre-eminence, and to the 


deen, and will be as true as any of his ſubjects alive; 
whereof we call God, Our Lady St. Mary, and all the 
ants in Heaven to witneſs.” With theſe treacherous 
and impious proceedings they prevailed upon the un- 


v found their affections; and fhortly after the earls of 


n Kent, in June, 1460. But the people were not the 
on deluded perſons ; for the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ad other venerable men, believed they had declared 
Wihing but the truth; which, that they might do ef- 


e croſs of Canterbury, that they had ever borne true 
fich and allegiance to king Henry. The king before 


greatly truſting, the affections of the citizens, who hated 
kveral of his miniſters, and appointed the rendezvous 
a his forces at Northampton, where he reſided. The 
memy advanced that way; and in the mean time their 
Complices endeavoured to take the Tower of London, 


ungerford, Veſcie, Lovel, De la Ware, and others. 
In the mean time the queen, with the king in her 
Anpany, had gathered a conſiderable army at North- 
MPton; and among other lords in the army were the 
alle of Buckingham, who were no ſooner arrived, but 


abuſe of purveyors, the king's poverty by: the corrup- | 


virtuous, and righteous a diſpoſition, as any earthly 


cerity and loyalty to king Henry, and that they only 


men in our perſons to our ſaid ſovereign lord, to 


tanking. multitude ; and lord Falconberg was ſent over 
Marche, Warwick, and Saliſbury, landed at Sandwich 


ccdually, the earl of Warwick publicly made oath upon | 


eir arrival had quitted the city of London, as not 


u which were ſeveral loyal noblemen, as the lords Scales, 


f W RY. vi. 
maſter of the king's ſhips, furniſhed wich all I they heard of the enemies approach, therefore paſſing 


— 


kcurity of his moſt Nbble perſon, to which we have ever | 
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the river, they encamped in the neighbouring fields. 
The earls of Marche and Warwick being denied ad- 
mittance to the king's preſence, proceeded to a new 
piece of ſubtlety, and ordered a cry to go through the 
held, © That no man ſhould lay hands upon the king, 
« nor the common people, but upon the lords; 
“ knights, and eſquires.“ Early in the morning the 
earl of Marche, urged on by his youth and valour, be- 
gan the battle, which was obſtinate, and laſted- five 
hours, without any great inequality. At length, lord 
Gray of Ruthyn, running over to the earl's ſide, the 
king was defeated with the death of ten thouſand men; 
a great loſs, but not of ſuch conſequenee as his being 
taken priſoner; for being deprived of his defenders; who 
were (lain around his perſon, he fell into the power of 
his enemies. This dreadful battle was fought upon the 
gth of July, in which the king's ordnance could not 
play, by reaſon of the rains, wherein were ſlain the 
duke of Buckingham ; Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
(who did not degenerate from his father,) the lord 
Egremont, the viſcount Beaumont, befides many other 
knights and gentlemen : and the priſoners were -very 
numerous, eſpecially among the knights and pentle- 


men; for being alighted from their horſes to fight on 


foot, they had no means to eſcape. The queen; with 
prince Edward her ſon, and the duke of Somerſet, fled 
to the biſhopric of Durham. The victors being re- 
turned to London, inflicted ſuch puniſhments as uſually 
attend the injuſtice of civil wars; among ſuch of their 
adverſaries as were found in the city, thoſe who could 
eſcape had the beſt fortune. Thomas Thorp, ſecond 


baron of the exchequer, endeavouring to eſcape in the 


habit of a monk, was taken and committed priſoner to 
the Tower, and after that by the commons beheaded at 
Highgate. Thoſe in the Tower had yielded upon cer- 
tam conditions, which forced lord Seales to endeavour 
to take ſanctuary at Weſtminſter ; but being upon the 
Thames, he was murdered by a certain waterman be- 
longing to the earl of Warwick, and his body wallowing 
in blood, was ſtripped of all its apparel, and left to 
public view. Yet ſtill the two earls of Marche and 


Warwick continued their uſual hypocriſy to the king, 


now in their poſſeſſion, and thus addreſſed themſelves to 
him: * Moſt noble prince, be not diſpleaſed that God 
has granted us the victory over our mortal enemies, 


who by their inveterate malice have unjuſtly excited 


your highneſs to baniſh us from the land, and would 
have put us to final ſhame and confufion. We come 
not to diſquiet or afflict your highneſs, but to pleaſe 
your noble perſon, tenderly defiring the proſperity of 
that and all your realm, and to be your true liege ſub- 


jects as long as our lives ſhall endure.” 


In the mean time Scotland, by reaſon of the late af- 


finity with the houſe of Beaufort, whoſe head was the 
duke of Somerſet, deſcended from John of Gaunt, was 
a ſpecial ſupport to king Henry in all his tempeſtuous 


adverſities; but now that refuge was much hazarded. 
For king James II. partly in favour of king Henry, 


laid ſiege to Roxborough Caſtle, then in cuſtody of 


king Henry's enemies ; where going into the trenches 
22 the lion, a famous piece of ordnance, and the 
other artillery diſcharged, one of them burſt, and with 
a ſplinter of it ſlew the king, and dangerouſly wounded 
the earl of Angus. This unfortunate accident happened 
upon the gd of Auguſt. The queen of Scotland never- 


' theleſs maintained the fiege, and gained that place as 


well as the caſtle of Warke, both which ſhe in revenge 
levelled with the ground: James III. a child of ſeven 


years of age, ſucceeded his father, as well to the ſupport 
of the diſtreſſed Engliſh, as to the crown of Scotland, 


The death of the king of Scots was followed by that of 
Charles, king of France, which though it was not vio- 
lent, was no leſs ſtrange and unuſual. Being fick, ſome 
of his flatterers, to manifeſt their zeal, =_ an nnagina-- 
tion into his head, that ſome perſons deſigned to poiſon 


him; which cauſed him to abſtain from all ſuſtenance 


for ſeveral days. And when his phyſicians told _ 
| 6 
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that his weakneſs proceeded from want of meat; and not 
from any ſickneſs, he endeayoured to eat but could not; 
for the channels through which his meat ſhould paſs 
were cloſed up z whereupon he died with hunger, and 
left his kingdom to his ſon Lewis XI .. 

The news of the battle of Northampton being con- 
veyed to the duke of York in Ireland, he reſolved to 
throw off the maſk he had worn ſo long, and come to 
London, where the earls of Marche and Warwick had 
ſummoned a parliament to meet in the king's name up- 
on the 8th of October. He alighted from his horſe at 
the king's palace at Weſtminſter, and entering into the 
upper houſe of parliament, he laid his hand a conſider- 
able time upon the throne, as if by that act he had 
taken poſſeſſion of it; and, when he removed his hand, 
he turned to thoſe that were by, as deſirous to read his 
future ſucceſs in their countenances; and as it is uſual for 
men to flatter themſelyes in what they moſt paſſionately 
deſire, he thought they approved of this action. But 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſtanding up and aſking 
him, if he would be pleaſed to go and ſee his majeſty, 
he changed countenance and angrily anſwered him, he 
knew none in the kingdom to whom he owed that duty; 
but, on the contrary, all men owed it to him. The 


archbiſhop going forth to acquaint the king with his an- 
ſwer, who lay in the queen's apartments, the duke like- 
wiſe went forth, and entered the king's reſidence, and 


broke open all the doors and locks, to the great indig- 
nation of many. After this, without any reſerve, he 
laid claim to the crown of England, notwithſtanding 
the moſt ſolemn oaths and engagements to the contrary ; 
and publiſhed it in open parliament, together with his 
pedigree. Maſt of the houſe ſtood amazed, both to 
find him ſeated on the royal throne, and for this unex- 
pected challenge. But the duke, though at firſt he fully 
deſigned to have depoſed king Henry, and crowned 
himſelf by the 1ſt of Noyember, yet 
niſhment and ſilence, he ſent them his pedigree and his 
claim in writing, that they might better conſider of it; 
yielding, as he ' pretended, to ſubmit to their general 
determination *. | 


While this weighty controverſy was debating, there 


happened this furpriſing accident: a crown that was 
hung BP for ornament in the parliament-houſe, without 
the leaſt touch or blaſt of wind ſuddenly fell down; as 

kkewiſe did another, which for the fame cauſe was 


- 
n oy * * * T's 4 Alt. * 
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* The ſubſtance of the duke of York's claim to the crown 
of England was as follows : «« Gag Edward IH. had ſeven 
ſons, Þ drard, prince of Wales; William, of Hatfreld ; Lio- 
nel, duke of Clarence; Joby of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter z 
Edmund, duke of York ; Thomas, duke of Glouceſter; and 
2 of Windſor. Edmund, the eldeſt, died during his 
father's life, and left one fon, king Richard ul. who died with- 
out iflue, as alſo did king Edward's ſecond fon William. Lio- 
nel, the third fon, os only one daughter named Philip 

dmund Mortinier, earl of Marche, ſhe 


who being married to 
Marche, who afterwards had two 


had by him 


x, earl of 


ſons and two daughters, of whom three died without iflue ; | 


mly Anne, the ſole heireſs of the houſe, married to Richard, 
. earl of Cambridge; the fon of Edmund, duke of Vork; the 
' fifth ſon of king Edward III. which earl of Cambridge was 
father to Richard, duke of York, the preſent claimant. On 
4 ſide, John of Gaunt, the fourth fon of king Ed- 
ward 1 and younger brother to Lionel, had a fon named 
enry, who immediately aſter king Richard's reſignation, un- 
jk entered upoo the throne 3 becauſe Edmund, earl of 
arche, fon to Philippa, the daughter and heireſs of the afore- 
faid Lionel, elder brother to John of Gaunt, was then alive; 
and the ſaid Henry, ſon to John of Gaunt, and his ſucceſſors, 
had hithertd held the crown of England wrongfully, becauſe 
the ſaid Richard Plantagenet, the preſent duke of Vork, was 
the lawful heir, as being the ſon of Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
and Anne before-mentioned,” This was the ſubſtance of the 
e 
3 » was undoubtedly true; in bar to this claim” king 
Hany friends, without denyin; 5 * Ache premiſes, bal 
not a little ta plead for him; and among ocher things they al- 


. 
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placed upon the higheſt tower of Dover Caſtle: this 
reign was ended, and that the crown ſhould. be ae 
ferred from one line to another. The lords forgot no- 
the duke's demands; and to take the better dire, 
divers of chem, both ſpiritual and temporal, with ma 
of the commons, daily met at Black Friars, and oth, 
places, to treat of this matter, that was of ſuch 
importance; During which time the duke of Vork 
though both the king and himſelf were lodged in the 
palace-royal; would by no inducement once viſit hi; 
majeſty, until ſome concluſion was made in the affair. 
declaring, that he was ſubject to no man, but only to 
God; under whom he had no fuperior. Aſter a long 
debating of the matter, and deliberate conſultation 
among the peers, prelates, and commons, upon the 
vigil of All-Saints, it was determined, That fora. 
% much as Henry had been acknowledged king for the 
© ſpace of thirty eight years and more, he ſhould en- 
ce joy that name and title, and the poſſeſſion of the 
* kingdom, during his natural life. And if he either 
died or reſigned, or forfeited the fame by breaking 
* or violating any point of this contract, then the (i; 
crown and dignity ſhould immediately devolve upon 
the duke of York, and the lawful heirs of his body, 
« excluding all thoſe of king Henry.” This ſolemn 
agreement being put into divers articles; was ingrolied, 
ſigned, fealed; and fworn to by the king and duke, as 
hkewiſe all enacted in this parliament; On this account 
the king, accompanied with the duke of York, on All- 
Saints Day, rode in ſolemn proceſſion to the cathedral 
of St. Paul's with the crown upon his head: And up- 
on the Saturday following the duke was ſolemnly pro- 
claimed heir apparent to the crown of England, and 
protector of the realm. 

The active queen, now in the north, would by no 


— 


finding ſuch aſto- 


means allow of this determination, ſo prejudicial to her- 
ſelf and her poſterity; therefore, when the king, at 
the duke of York's inſtigation, ſent for her to repair to 
him at London, ſhe relying upon the dukes of Somerſet 
and Exeter, and other royalifts, utterly refuſed ; and 
Henry being till acknowledged as king, the arms taken 
for his deliverance had the greater juſtice. The duke 
of Vork miſſing his expected prey, left the king at 
London with the duke of Nortolk and earl of Warwick; 
and taking with him his young ſon the earl of Rutland, 


*» — 
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the throne by the conſent of the three eſtates of the land: 
that Richard, earl of Cambridge, was attainted of high-treaſon 
and executed, and his iſſue rendered incapable of any inheri- 
tanee; that Richard his ſon now chal ing the crown of 
England, being reſtored and advanced by the clemency and 
goodneſs of king Henry VI. had voluntarily acknowledged 
him for his lawful ſovereign and ſolemnly ſwore to the fame; 
and that the fame Richard after that had been juſtly attainted 
for treaſon, and adjudged incapable of inheriting. They fur- 
ther alledged ſeveral acts of parliament to eſtabliſh the right 


— tl. tid 


— 


enea- 


N & That king Richard II. reſigned up bis crown and 
authority at 


ak of 


large; and that no qther.maki claim but Henry, 
anc, fm of Jon of Ge be ys ee 


of the line of Lancaſter; the ſucceflion of three kings, Hen- 
IV. V. VI. the politic government of the firſt, the noble 

' viories of the ſecond, and the pious life of the third; which 
three kings reigns contained no leſs than fixty years, in which 
number this was the thirty-ninth of king Henry VI. who was 
| deſcended from the male line, and the duke of York but from 
the female, which line had never been in poſſeſſion of th 
crown.“ Theſe were thought great and weighty points, aud 
the more conſiderable, becauſe. king Henry's perſon being nd 
better than a priſoner, no act of his to eſtabliſh the duke's tit. 
could bind in law or conſcience; and the leſs, becauſe he 

a wife and a fon both at liberty, and ready to free him by force 
of arms, or to hazard the deſtruction of the * — name. 
But they who on the duke's behalf abſtractedly di puted of 
bes queſtions, inſiſted upon a rule of law, that the rights 
blood are not without their ſpeculative and remote . 
tions, to countenance the particulars of their cauſe. | 1 
which it appeared, that in monarchies, though the nob 4 
form of government, where lineal ſucceſſion. is the rule 
inheritance, there ſometimes happen as great and as inde- 
| terminable difficulties, as Where election deſigns the ſuc- 
ceſſpr : of which bath France and. England have been m- 
ſeraple inſtaneess. | | 
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te 1 of Saliſbury, and five thouſand men, he | try his fortune againſt thoſe earls. He therefore ſud- 
marched towards Wakefield in Yorkſhire, to purſue | denly turned back from Shrewſbury, and at a, place 


* 
* 
* 
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ueen and her ſon, ſending orders to the earl of called Mortimer's Croſs, near Ludlow, he engaged the 
= ket to follow with all his power. In the caſtle of | enemy on Candlemas-Day, 1461. The armies main- 
_— within view of Wakefield, the duke took up | tained the fight with great fury; but at length the earl 
5 ers upon Chriſtmas-eve, waiting for the en- | of Marche obtained a complete victory, with the deaths 
m erh my. "TH being adviſed of this, | of three thouſand eight hundred of his enemies; the 
e of his army. e queen being adviſe » | g undred of his enemies; 
_ ht it wiſdom to engage before the duke grew too | earls of Pembroke and Wiltſhire ſaving themſelves by 
— and thereupon advanced with an army of eigh- flight. But Sir Owen Tudor, father to the earl of Pem- 
* *houſand men, led by the dukes of Somerſet and Þ broke, and huſband to king Henry Vth's queen, with ſe- 
2 the earls of Devonſhire and Wiltſhire, the | veral other priſoners of note, were beheaded at Hereford. 
lords Nevil, Clifford, and Roſs, and in effect all the The queen on the other hand being encouraged by 
chern nobility. Part of the army preſented itſelf | her late victory, marched towards London with an 
before Sandall Caftle, in order to provoke the duke to | army conſiſting of Scotch, Welſh, and Iriſh, as well 
battle; who fired with this bravado, and perhaps igno- I as Engliſh. But when her ſoldiers were once out of the 
f his enemies” multitude, reſolved to meet them, | Trent, they proceeded to ravage the country after a 
hich the earl of Saliſbury and Sir David Hall ear- | barbarous manner. Advancing near to St. Alban's, 
neſtly urged him to ftay until his ſon * 4; of 8 my * N 8 2 4 of Norfolk, and the 
"with his numerous forces: but his impetuoſity | earl of Warwick, with the king in perſon, were pre- 
—— 10 be reſtrained. The queen Werendſe added ] pared to give them battle; me they haſtened to 
policy and ſtratagem to her power, that his ruin might march through the town. But not being ſuffered to 
be inevitable ; for which cauſe, on the laſt day of De- | paſs, they furiouſly attacked their enemies in the field 
cember; the earl of Wiltſhire upon one ſide of the hill, | called Bernard-heath, where a moſt obſtinate ba- tle was 
and lord Clifford upon the other, lay in ambuſcade to fought, and many of the oppoſite party put to flight: 
get between him and the caſtle ; while the dukes of || and the lords about the king's perſon, perceiving great 
Somerſet and Exeter drew up in open field. This de- danger, withdrew themſelves; except lord Bonvile, who | 
ſign had its deſired effect; for the duke iſſuing out of | came in a complimentary manner to the king, and de- 
the caſtle, with his ſmall army down the hill, ſoon found | clared his affection to his majeſty ; he was unfortunately 
himſelf ſurrounded, and though he ſhewed great valour importuned by him, together with Sir Thomas Kyriel, 
e a T word df there mold be no W 
| „ an Imſelt, with many ot his friends, were 1 
—— down and ſlain. There lay dead about him lord | done to them. Upon which promiſe they ſtaid, but 
Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Nevil, ſon to the earl of | to their ruin; for the queen hearing that the commons 
Saliſbury ; Sir David Hall, with ſeveral knights, and | had beheaded baron Thorp at Highgate, without con- 
others, to the number of two thouſand, eight hundred rn __ — yu in — cauſed 2 
men, amongſt whom were the heirs of many gentlemen eir heads to taken off at St. an's. There 
of the rom rh arts, whoſe blood was Lr after | were lain in this battle twenty-three thouſand men, but 
ſeverely revenged. The duke's chaplain, and tutor to | none of note or name, except Sir John Grey, who the 
the earl of Rutland *, ſeeing the ill ſucceſs, led his | fame day had been knighted with twelve others, at the 
charge out to ſave him; but lord Clifford obſerving | village of Colney. This battle was the ſixth fought in 
his rich habit, followed, and with a dagger in his hand, | theſe unhappy civil wars, and the ſecond at St. Alban's, 
demanded who he was? The unfortunate youth ſtruck | it being upon Shrove-Tueſday the 17th of February. 
dumb with fear, with knees, hands, and eyes, begged And now the king was adviſed to ſend a meſſenger to 
for mercy and pardon ; and the chaplain, who by nam- { the victors to acquaint. them, that he would come to 
ing him thought to have ſaved him, told him whom he | them, if it might be done with ſafety and conveniency ; 
was, and, that if he would fave his life, he would ſpend | upon which the earl of Northumberland appointed ſe- 
it in his ſervice ; but Clifford, with dreadful impreca- | veral lords to attend him to lord Clifford's tent, where 
tions declared, that as the earl's father had flain his | the queen and the young prince met him with extraor- 
parent, he would endeavour to extirpate his progeny, | dinary joy. But it was now obſerved, as it were in the 
and then ſtruck his dagger into his heart; not fatis- | deſtiny of king Henry, that though he was the moſt 
fied with this, caſting himſelf upon the dead body of | pious prince in his age, yet no enterprize of war did 
the duke of York; he cut off his head, and crowning it | ever proſper where he was preſent, At the queen's re- 
ea deriſion "_ a crown of paper, Fe eee, it ky pry os ann 2 Je prime 1 * 
the queen, who ungenerouſly made herſelf merry with „who the day before ought againſt that part 
that ohaſtiy 4 This was the fatal end 51 the of the army were he was: the young prince, now eight 
famous Richard, who, contrary to all oaths and other | years of age, was alſo knighted. After which they re- 
obligations, had cauſed infinite miſchiefs to the Engliſh | paired to the monaſtery, where they were received with 
nation; of whom it was ſaid by the duke of Somerſet, | anthems, and likewiſe an humble petition to be pro- 
his former antagoniſt, © That if he had not learned to {| tected from the outrages of the looſe ſoldiers ; which 
4 play the king by his regency in France, he had never 8 arp" 1 eee ery made SOON 
forgot to obey as a ſubject in England.” The earl ] to ſmall effect, for the northern men alledged, 
of Saliſbury. A taken . = with other pri- by agreement they were to have all the ſpoil in every 
ſoners beheaded at Pontefract, and their heads, toge- } © place after'they had paſſed the Trent,” and ſo acted 
ther with the duke's, ſet upon the gates of Vork; while | like lawleſs people, to the great damage, or rather ruin 
ine triumphed and rejoiced, who not many days . the king's e £ = about & ou the ory 
wailed their own calamity, as did the queen; or {| ſent commands to the mayor 0 ndon to ſen 
ſhared in the like fortune, as id lord Clifford. I ber in proviſions for her men, which he obeyed ; but 
1 I no, _ and heir to the N the people go. him, * 2 5 the carts at 9g 
e of York, hearing of this tragical adventure, wi city gates. $ ſerves to ſhew how princes are de- 
a mind full of grief anf revenge, 5 an army of twenty- luded, when they promiſe themſelves obedience from a 
three thouſand men, reſolved to march apainſt the | diſfatisfied people; and who, without fear of puniſh- 
_ But he found more immediate employment ; | ment, have already begun to diſobey. The magiſtrate 
r being informed that Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pem- | laid open all the miſchiefs that might enſue, but could 
broke, half-brother to king Henry, and James Butler, | not prevail; for ſtill they cried out the more, That 
earl of Ormond and Wiltſhire, had with them a great | © the city had no occaſion to relieve them that came 
force of Welſh-and Iriſh to intercept his march; this | © with a deſign to pillage it.” This diſobedience grew 
youthful but brave man, whoſe preſence and behaviour | more obſtinate, by reaſon of an inſolent troop of horſe, 
eadered him · beloyed of the people, reſolved firſt ro | who at the fame time came from St. Alban's to pillage 
No. XXXII. | | 3e the 
5 | * A youth about twelve years of age. 
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the ſuburbs; and many of them haſtening to Cripple- 


gate where the carts were ſtopped; and endeavouring 
to enter, they were beaten back, and three of them 
ſlain ; to the great concern of many people; for it was 
feared, that the queen being in arms, and ſo thany ways 


offended, would rigorouſly reſent it: The mayor ſent 


to excuſe himſelf to the council reſiding at Barnet, and 
the ducheſs of Bedford, accompanied by lady Scales 
and fome prelates, went to Oo queen with a view to 
r her. They perſuaded her that ſome lords might 

ſent, with four hundred armed men, who riding 
about the ſtreets, might appeaſe the tumult, and that 
part of the aldermen ſhould come to meet her at Barnet, 
to bring her and the king peaceably into the city. 

But all theſe deſigns ſuddenly vaniſhed at the news 


of the defeat of the earls of Pembroke and Wiltſhire; | 


and that the earls of Marche and Warwick were joined, 
and marching towards London, with a force not eaſily 


to be reſiſted. This ſo terrified the queen, that ſhe. 
ſuddenly returned towards the northern party, where ſhe 


had moſt friends ; impoliticly leaving ſome marks of 


ſeverity and cruelty behind her. The earl of Marche 


on the contrary, who for his amiable qualifications was 
in- every man's mouth and affections, hearing of the 
queen's retreat, marched directly to London, where, 
upon the 28th of February, he was received with the 


univerſal 1 of the people. On the 2d of March, 


the earl of Warwick, a zealous friend to the earl of 


Marche, muſtered all his army in St. John's Fields, and 
having drawn them in a lar 
them the agreement of the laſt parliament, and then de- 
manded, whether they would have king Henry, who 
had violated that agreement, to reign over them ? They 
all cried out, “ No, no!” He then aſked, whether 
they would have the earl of Marche, who according to 
the ſame agreement ought to be king, to reign over 
them ? They with a great clamour anſwered, © Yea, 
cc yea!” Upon which ſome commanders, and others 
of the city, repaired to the earl of Marche at Baynard's 
Caſtle, to acquaint him with what had paſſed ; who at 
firſt ſeemed to excuſe himſelf, as unable to execute ſo 


great a charge, but being animated by the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, the biſhops of London and Exeter, and 
the earl of Warwick, he at laſt conſented to take it upon 


him. On the next morning he went in proceſſion to 
St. Paul's cathedral, and after Te Deum had been ſung, 
he was in great ſtate conveyed to Weſtminſter. There 


ſeated in the moſt conſpicuous place of the great hall, 
with the ſcepter of St. Edward in his hand ; he made a 
declaration of his double title to the crown : firſt, b 


examination df the duke of York's title, had conferred 
the crown immediately on him and his heirs, when 
Henry VI. ſhould make forfeiture of it, by death, re- 


| fignation, or breach of that agreement there ſolemnly 


ſworn to by them. And+»that this agreement was 
broken, the ſlaughter of the duke of York at the bat- 


| tle of Wakefield did ſadly manifeſt. Nevertheleſs he 
proteſted himſelf ready to give up the juſtice of his 


claim, rather than enter upon it without their free vote. 
At which, with loud applauſes they exclaimed, © King 
« Edward, king Edward!” Tranſported when they 
found their voices were required to confirm him king, 
who had declared he would not receive that title without 
their ſuffrage. The formality of this ſecond eleCtion 
thus paſſed, he went in proceſſion to the abbey church ; 
whence after much ſolemnity, and homage from the no- 
bility preſent, he returned by water to the biſhop of 
London's palace, and was immediately proclaimed king 
throughout the city by the name of Edward IV. This 


ring, he read aloud to 


þ 


_— 


was done on the 4th of March, after king! F 
_ forry years of age, = paſſed oper 8 Hep, My 
and inglorious reign of thirty-cight 

ind four days. 8 5 Er years, fix Months, 

us ended the reign of Henry VI. of wc]. - . 

obſerved, that never — 8 . {whom It 1s 
ſoon after his birth, nor ceaſed to be king ſo — lo 
fore his death : the former being but eight 8 be. 
the latter twelve years. It has * been truly ob 8 and 
that all the ſons of king Edward III. as well 8 
ſelf; all the ſons of John of Gaunt, and all the f. - 
Henry IV. were complete heroes ; men the — 1 of 
nowned in their age for perſonal ſtrength, Courage ” 
bravery : but when this heroical diſpoſition was ar 2 
op in Henry V. how it came to degenerate in H 
ry VI. is not eaſily accounted. for: as to his — 


was comely and well-proportioned, and was remarkable 


for his piety ; no king ever ſhewing more 

ſervice of God han himſelf, He had 444 
peculiar to himſelf, that no man could ever be revenge] 
on him, becauſe he never_offered any man an — 
He was ſo chaſte and modeſt, that when in a Publ 
maſque rade, ſome ladies preſented themſelves below 
him with their breaſts uncovered, he immediately roſe 
up, and exclaimed againſt their behaviour: ſo merciſu 
that when he ſaw the quarters of a traitor over C ripple- 
gate, he cauſed them to be taken down, declaring, he 


would have no Chriſtian ſo cruelly treated for his late; 


ſo free from ſwearing, that he never uſed any afſever,.. 
tion but forſooth = verily : ſo patient, "uk - 4 
who ſtruck him when he was taken priſoner, he 
only ſaid, © You wrong yourſelf more than me, to 
ce ſtrike the Lord's anointed :” fo devout, that on the 
chief holy days, he uſed to wear ſackcloth next his ſkin: 
and ſo innocent in general, that his confeſſor declared, 
that for ten years ſpace he never found any thing he had 
ſaid or done, for which he might juſtly. enjoin him pe- 
nance. And herein conſiſted his 3 that he was 
the only prince perhaps in the world, that never diſtin- 
guiſhed between adverſity and proſperity; being ſo in- 
tent upon his devotion, as to think nothing - adverſity 
that did not interrupt that. But this brought him un- 


der the ſole power of others, and made him fitter for a 


prieſt than a king; and had his virtues been as uſcfo! to 
the public, as thoſe of his pious father, neither the duke 
of York nor his ſon durſt have conteſted wich him tor 


his kingdom. Not to exclude Providence, the peoples 


inclination was then the only thing which took the king- 
dom from one, and gave it to the other ; which may 


| y | teach princes that long poſſeſſion without the practice 
deſcent as heir to the third ſon of king Edward III. 


Secondly, by authority of parliament, which upon the 


of princely actions, is not ſufficient for their conſerva- 
tion. In him was confirmed that wiſe ſentence, Woe 


** to that nation whoſe king is a child, and rather 


ſhews it means in government mare than in years; for 
as long as he continued a child in years, his kingdom 
flouriſhed by the care of his uncles : but when he ceaſed 
to be ſo in years, and continued to be ſo in government, 
all things ran to ruin both in France and in England; 
and a great part of his time was a reign of diſgrace, 
miſery, and bloodſhed. And notwithſtanding his ex- 
traordinary piety, his manifeſt breach of faith to the 
earl of Armagnac ought not to paſs uncenſured by a 
Chriſtian hiſtorian; and the great Raleigh obſerves, 
that as he refuſed the daughter of that prince, by which 
he might have defended his inheritance in France, and 
married the daughter of Anjou, by which he loſt all 
that he had in that country; ſo* in condeſcending to the 
unworthy death of his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, the 
main pillar of the houſe of Lancaſter, he drew on him- 
ſelf and his kingdom the greateſt loſs and diſhonour, 


| that ever it ſuſtained ſince the Norman conqueſt. 


"APPENDIX 


No. I. 


Nan act made in the fifth year of the reign of 


Henry IV. it was made felony to cut out am per- 
ſon's tongue, or put out his eyes. Theſe were crimes 
which, the act 12 were very frequent. This ſavage 
ſpirit of revenge ſtrongly denotes a barbarous people ; 
though, perhaps, it was ſomewhat | increaſed by the 
revailing factions and civil commotions of the times. 
f The firſt commiſſion of array to be met with in Eng- 
I hiſtory, was iſſued in the reign of Henry V. In 
this king's reign alſo, the military part of the feudal 
ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſential circumſtance of it, 
- was entirely diſſolved; and could no longer ſerve for 
the defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when 
he went to France, in 1415, empowered ſeveral com- 
miſſioners to take, in every county of the realm, a re- 
view of all the freemen able to bear arms, to divide 
them into companies, and to keep them in readineſs for 
reſiſting an enemy. This was the æra when the feudal 
miktia in England gave way to one which was perhaps, 
fill leſs orderly and regular. | 8 
The moſt remarkable law, which paſſed in the reign 
of Henry VI. was that for the due election of members 
of parliament in counties. After the abolition of the 
feudal ſyſtem, the diſtinction of tenures was in ſome 
meaſure loſt ; and every freeholder, as well as thoſe who 
held their lands of meſne lords, as the immediate tenants 
of the crown, were by degrees admitted to give their 
votes at elections. This new mode was indirectly con- 
firmed by a law of Henry IV“. It gave right to ſuch 
2 multitude of electors, as was the occaſion. of much tu- 
mult and diſorder. In the eighth and tenth years of the 
reign of the ſaid king Henry VI. laws were enacted, 
limiting the electors to ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings a 
year in land, free from all burdens within the county f. 
This ſum was equivalent to about twenty pounds a year 
of our preſent money. The preamble of the ſtatute re- 
ſpecting elections is remarkable: it is, Whereas the 
« elections of knights have of late, in many counties of 
« England, been made by outrages and exceſſive num- 
© bers of people, many of them of ſmall ſubſtance and 
e value, yet pretending to a right equal to the beſt 
e knights and eſquires; whereby manſlaughters, riots, 
© batteries, and diviſtons among the gentlemen and 
© other peqple of the ſame counties, ſhall very likely 
© riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided in this 
© behalf, &c.” By theſe expreſſions we may perceive, 
an important matter the election of a member of 
parliament was now become in England: that afſembly 
was beginning in this period to aſſume great authority : 
the commons had it much in their power to enforce the 
execution of the laws ; . and if they failed of ſucceſs in 
this particular, it proceeded leſs from any exorbitant 
power of the crown, than from the licentious ſpirit of 
the ariſtocracy, and perhaps from the rude education of 
the age, and their own ignorance of the advantages re- 


futing from a regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 


n 


COMMERCE in the reign of Henry IV. was very 
inle underſtood or engaged in. In this king's reign a 
a jealouſy prevailed againſt merchant ſlrangers, i. e. 
reign merchants; and many reſtraints were, by law, 


— — 


* See the Statutes at Large, 7 Hen. IV. cap. 15. 
dee the Statutes at — 8 and 10 Hen. VI. 
1 1 IV. cap. 15, and 5 Hen. IV. cap. . 
\ See the Statutes at Large, 15 Hen. VI. cap. a, alſo 23 
Hen, VI. Cap. 6. ? | 
| See Cotton's Abjdgement, p-. 625, 626. 
Tom. viII. p. 510. 
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impoſed upon them, viz. that they 'ſhould lay out in 
Engliſh manufactures or commodities, all the money 
acquired by the ſale of their goods ; that they ſhould not 
buy or ſell with one another, and that their goods ſhould 
be diſpoſed of three months after importation 4. The 
laſt clauſe was found fo inconvenient, that it was ſoon 
after repealed by parliament. 

In the reign of Henry VI. permiſſion was given by 
parhament to export corn when it was at low prices; 
wheat at ſix ſhillings and eight-pence a quarter, money 
of that age; barley at three ſhillings and four-pence 8. 
It appears from theſe prices, that corn ſtill remained at 
near half its preſent value; though other commodities 
were much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn 
was alſo opened in the eighteenth year of this king's 
reign, by allowing any collector of the cuſtoms to grant 
a licence for carrying it from one county to another. 


The ſame year a kind of navigation act was propoſed 


with .regard to all places within the ſtreights ; but the 
king rejected it ||. 


No. III. 
FROM Rymer ** we learn, that the expence of the 


king's houſhold in the time of Henry IV. amounted to 


the annual ſum of nineteen thouſand, five hundred 
pounds, money of that age. 6, 


The ſame authority f gives us an exact and an au- 
thentic account of the ordinary revenue of the crown 


during the reign of Henry V. which amounted only to. 


fifty- five thouſand, ſeven hundred, and fourteen pounds, 
ten ſhillings, and ten-pence per annum. This is nearly 
the ſame, ſays Hume, with the revenue of Henry III. 
and the kings of England had neither become much 
richer nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many years. The 
ordinary expence of the government amounted to forty- 
two thouſand, five hundred, and ſeven pounds, ſixteen 
ſhillings, and ten-pence : ſo that the king had only a 
ſurplus of thirteen thouſand, two hundred, and fix 
pounds, fourteen ſhillings, for the ſupport of his houſe- 
hold ; for his wardrobe ; for the expence of embaſſies ; 
and other articles. This ſum was by no means ſuffi- 
cient ; and therefore he was obliged frequently to have 
recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was thus, even 
in time of peace, not altogether independant of his peo- 
ple. But wars were attended with a great expence, 
which neither the prince's ordinary revenue, nor the 
extraordinary ſupplies, were able to ſupport; and the 
ſovereign was always reduced to miſerable ſhifts, in or- 
der to make any tolerable figure in them. He gene- 
rally borrowed money from all quarters ; he pawned his 
Jewels; and even the crown itſelf ; he ran in arrears to 
his army; and was often obliged, notwithſtanding all 
theſe expedients, to ſtop in the midſt of his career of 
victory, and grant truces to his moſt inveterate enemies. 
The exceedingly high. pay which was given to ſoldiers 
at that period, ill agreed with the low income of the 
prince. All the extraordinary ſupplies granted by par- 
liament to Henry during the courle of his reign, were 
only ſeven tenths and fifteenths, amounting to about two 
hundred and three thouſand pounds FF. It is an eaſy 
taſk to compute how ſoon this money muſt be exhauſted, 
by armies of twenty-four thouſand archers, and ſix thou- 
ſand horſe, when each archer had ſix-pence a day $$, 
and each horſeman two ſhillings. "The moſt ſplendid 


—_— 
— 


1 Tom. x. p. 113. 

It See the Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 1x. p. 168. 

S From ſeveral paſſages of Rymer it appears, that the 
king paid akin marks a year for an archer, which is confi- 
derably above ſix-pence a day. The price had riſen, as is 
natural, by raiſing the denomination of money. 


ſucceſſes 


to ſuch neceſſities “. Though the right of levying pur- 


legal prerogative, contented themſelves with enacting 
Jaws to limit and confine it. | | 
From the moſt early times, till the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the denomination of money had not been al- 
tered : a pound ſterling was ſtill a pound troy ; that 1s, 
about three pounds of our preſent money. That con- 
queror was the firſt who made any innovation in this 
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dom of Bohemia had hitherto acknowl 
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ſucceſſes proved commonly fruitleſs, when ſupported by- 


ſo ſlender a revenue; and the debts and difficulties 


which the king thereby incurred, made him generally 


ay dear for his victories. The civil adminiſtration 
ikewiſe, even in time of peace, could never be very 


regular, where the government was fo ill enabled to 


ſupport itſelf Henry V. owed debts till within a year 
of his death, which were contracted when he was prince 
of Wales. In vain did the parliament pretend to re- 
ſtrain him from arbitrary practices, when he. was reduced 


veyance had been guarded againſt by Magna Charta 
itſelf, and was frequently complained of by the com- 
mons, it was found abſolutely impracticable to abobſh 
it; and the parliament at length ſubmitting to it as a 


- 


important article. In the twentieth year of his reign he 
cauſed twenty-two ſhillings to be coined from a pound 


troy ; and in his twenty-ſeventh, he ordered twenty-five 


ſhillings to be coined from the ſame quantity. Henry V. 
'who was alſo a conqueror, raiſed the denomination ſtill 
farthtr, and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy r: 
his revenue, therefore, muſt have been about one hun- 
dred and ten thouſand pounds of our preſent money, ac- 
cording to Hume; which, conſidering the difference in 
the price of proviſions, is worth at preſent about three 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds. | 


No. IV. 


Jonun Huss. This famous perſon lived at Prague 
in the higheſt reputation, both on account of the ſanctity 
of his manners, and the purity of doctrine. He was 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition and elo- 


quence, and performed at the ſame time, the functions 
of profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity, and of ordinary 
or in the church of that famous city. A Bohemian 


Jeſuit, who was far from being favourable to John 
Huſs, and who had the beſt opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with his real character, deſcribes him thus: 
« He was. more ſubtil than eloquent ; but the gravity 
« and auſterity of his manners, his frugal and exem- 
tc plary life, his pale and meagre countenance, his ſweet- 
te neſs of temper, and his uncommon affability towards 


te perſons of all ranks and conditions, from the higheſt 


ce to the loweſt, were much more perſuaſive than an 
te eloquence could be . Huſs declaimed with vehe- 
mence againſt the vices that had corrupted all the dif- 


| ferent ranks and orders of the clergy, nor was he ſingu- 


lar in this reſpe& ; for ſuch remonſtrances were now 
become common, and they were generally approved by 


the wife and good. But Huſs went farther than any of 


his contemporaries ; and, from the year 1408, uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to withdraw the univerſity of Prague 
from the juriſdiction of Gregory XII. whom the king- 
as the true 
and lawful head of the church. The archbiſhop of 
Prague, and the clergy in general, were greatly exaſ- 
perated at theſe proceedings, becauſe they were warmly 
attached to the intereſts of Gregory. Hence aroſe a 
violent quarrel between the incenſed prelate and the zea- 
lous reformer, which the latter inflamed and augmented, 
from day to day, by his pathetic exclamations againſt 


— 


 * We may here obſerve, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expence to the crown of nineteen thouſand, one hun- 
dred,. and nineteen pounds; that is, above one third of the 


common charge of the time of peace. Ireland coſt two thou- 


fand pounds a year, more than its own revenue, which was 


| certainly very low. 


+ Vid. Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretioſum, b n 
t Vid. Bohuſ. Balbinus, Epitom. Rer. Bahem. lib. Iv. 


againſt John Huſs. Some time aſter 


the court of Rome, and the corruptions that % 
among the ſacerdotal order. Such were the circ 
ſtances that firſt excited the reſentment of the « 4 
a valt nun 
Germans left the univerſity of Prague, and Pong of 
the more openly inveighed againſt the corry _— 
the clergy ; he even proceeded fo far as to recomm # 
the writings and opinions of Wickliff & the der 
Engliſh reformer, of whom we have bek; _ 


Hence an accuſation was brought * him in ran 
1 N 


im 
before the tribunal of John XXIII. by whom Wm 
ſolemnly expelled from the communion of the church 
This communication he treated with contempt, and 
both in his converſation and in his writings, he laid ore 
the diſorders that preyed upon the. vitals of the church 
and the vices that diſhonoured the conduct of irs ni. 
niſters ; and the fortitude and zeal he diſcovered in thi; 
matter; were almoſt univerſally applauded. This emi. 
nent man, whoſe piety was truly ent and fincere 
though his zeal perhaps was rather too violent, and ki: 
prudence not always equally circumſpect, was ſum. 
moned to appear before the council of Conſtance. ln 
obedience to this order, and imagining himſelf ſecured 
from the rage of his enemies by ſafe- conduct, which had 
been granted him by the emperor Sigiſmund, both for 
his journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in that place, 
and his return to his own country, John Huſs appeared 
before the council, to demonſtrate his innocence, and 
to prove that the charge of his having deſerted the 
church of Rome was entirely groundleſs. And it may 
be with truth affirmed, that his rehgious opinio m, at 
leaſt in matters of importance, were conformable to tlic 
eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church in that age. He de- 
claimed, indeed, with vehemence, againſt the Roman 
pontiffs, the biſhops, and the monks ; but this freedom | 
was looked upon as lawful, and was uſed every day in 
the council of Conſtance, where the tyranny of the 
court of Rome, and the corruption of the ſacerdotal 
and monaſtic orders, were cenſured with ſeverity. The 
enemies, however, of this man, who were nume- 
rous both in the kingdom of Bohemia, and alſo in the 
council of Conftance, coloured the accuſation that was 
brought againſt him with ſuch artifice and ſucceſs, that, 


by the moſt ſcandalous breach of public faith, he was 


caſt into priſon, declared a heretic, becauſe he refuſed 
to obey the order-of the council, which commanded him 
to plead guilty againſt the dictates of his conſcience, and 
was burnt alive the 6th of July, 1415. This dreadful 
puniſhment he endured with unparallelled magnanimity 
and reſignation, expreſſing in his laſt moments the no- 
bleſt feelings of love to God, and the moſt triumphant 
of the accompliſhment of thoſe tranſporting pro- 
miſes with which the Goſpel arms the true Chriſtian at 
the approach of eternity. The ſame unhappy fate was 
borne with the ſame pious fortitude and conſtancy of 
mind by 
Jerome or PRacve, the intimate companion of 
Huſs, who came to this council with the generous de- 
ſign of ſupporting and ſeconding his perſecuted friend. 
Terrified by the proſpect of a cruel death, Jerome at 
firſt appeared willing to ſubmit to the orders of the coun- 
cil, and to abandon the tenets and opinions which it 
had condemned in his writings. This ſubmiſſion, how. 
ever, was not attended with the advantages he expected 
from it, nor did it deliver him from the cloſe and ſevere 
confinement in which he was kept. He therefore re- 
ſumed his fortitude, profeſſed anew with an heroic con- 
ſtancy, the opinions which he had deſerted for a while 
from a principle of fear, and maintained them in the 


Cap. v. p. 431. ws 

5 It Lt however, be underſtood, that the writings and 
opinions of Wickliff, which were recommended by Huſs, ge 
thoſe only which related to the papal hierarchy, the deſpotiſm o. 
the court of Rome, and the corruption of the clergy for, in 
other reſpects, it is certain that he adhered to the moſt ſuper- 


ſtitious doctrines of the church, as appears by two ſermons he 
had prepared for the council of Conſtance. 
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sm WILLIAM GASCOIGNE * was 


ED W AB D W. 
2ames, in which be expired on the goth of May, 


to the 
Henry IV. ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
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Britiſh Librarian,” mentions that he had ſeen a gold 
medal ſtruck in commemoration of the tranſaction of 
ſending Henry V. while prince of Wales to priſon, be- 
cauſe, when the judge was in the exerciſe of his function, 
he had the imprudence to treat him with great indignity, 


v. A. D. 1413- T juſtly celebrated judge is | On one ſide of the medal was the image of the judge, 
1 eee and his name written round it in letters of the old Eng- 
IV. A monument wi effigies is in Har- 


Henry 


liſh character, 


woe Church, in Yorkſhire. Mr. Oldys, in his 


— 


3 
THE LINE OF YORK. 


Containing the Reigns of Edward 
EMA T9 1 


EDWARD IV. 


his way 
vaſtation, as muſt 


is Own He was bold, active, enter- 
__ d his dock of heart and ſeverity of cha- 
rafter, rendered him impregnable to all thoſe move- 
ments of compaſſion, which might relax his vigour in 
the proſecution of the moſt bloody revenges upon his 
enemies. The very commencement of his reign gave 
ſymptoms of his ſanguinary diſpoſinon. One Walker, 
2 grocer, of London, whoſe ſhop had the ſign of the 


crown; this harmleſs pleaſantry was interpreted to be 
ſpoken in deriſion of Edward's aſſumed Tate, and he 
was condemned and executed for or b I» Such 
an at of tyranny was a proper e to events 
which enſued. The Kaffeld : as — as the field, inceſ- 
lantly ſtreamed with the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt 
in the quarrel between the two contending families, 
vioſe animoſity was now become implacable. The 
people, divided in their affections, took different ſym- 
bols of party ; the partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter 
choſe the red roſe as their mark of diſtinction; thoſe of 
York were denominated from the white ; and theſe civil 
Fars were thus known, over Europe, by the name of 
lie quarrel between the two roſes. 


The citizens of London, and the ſouthern 


parts of 
the kingdom became greatly diſpleaſed at the licence, in 
vlich queen M 


argaret had been obliged to indulge her 
Tvops ; and as ſhe there expected an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
ſhe tad prudently retired northwards among her own 
Plans. The fame licence, joined to the zeal of fac- 
Wn, ſoon t multitudes to her ſtandard; 

ſhe was able, in a few days, to aſſemble an army of 

thouſand men in Yorkſhire. The king and the 
=o Warwick haſtened with an army of forty thou- 


men, to check her progreſs ; and when the 
reached Ponteſract 10 4 


diſpatched a body of troops, 
under the command 1. — Ay to ſecure the 
of Ferry- bridge over the river Ayre, which lay 

cn them and the enemy. Fitzwalter executed his 
Coming ; but was not able to maintain it againſt lord 
wn whoſe force was greatly ſuperior to his own. 


DWARD, now in his twentieth year, was pro- 
claimed on the 5th of March, 1461. He was 
of a temper, according to Hume, well fitted to make 
through ſuch a ſcene of war, havock, and de- 
conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of 
that crown, which he claimed from hereditary right, 
but which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election 


crown, faid that he would make his ſon heir to the 


VI. 


IV. Edward V. and Richard III. 


expected, immediately ordered his horſe to be brought 
him, which he ſtabbed before the whole army; and 
kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, ſwore, „That he was de- 
e termined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt ſoldier.” A 
proclamation was iſſued, at the ſame time, giving to 
every one full liberty to retire ; but menacing the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any 
ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſuing battle. Lord 
Falconberg was ſent to recover the poſt which had been 
loſt : he paſſed the river ſome miles above Ferry-bridge, 
and, falling unexpectedly on lord Clifford, revenged the 
former diſaſter by the defeat of his party, and the death 
of their leader. | | 


The two armies met at Touton, a ſmall village in 
Yorkſhire, and a fierce and obſtinate battle enſued. 


While the Yorkiſts were advancing to the charge, there 
happened a great fall of ſnow, which drove in the faces 
of their enemies, inſomuch that they were almoſt 
blinded ; and this advantage was improved by a ſtrata- 
gem of lord Falconberg's. That nobleman ordered 
ſome infantry to advance before the line, and, after 
having ſent a volley of flight arrows, as they were cal- 
led, amidſt the enemy, immediately to retire. The 
Lancaſtrians, ſuppoſing they were within reach of the 
oppoſite army, diſcharged all their arrows, which thus 
fell ſhort of the Yorkiſts. After the quivers of the 
enemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, and 
did execution with impunity on the diſmayed Lancaſ- 
trians : the bow, however, was ſoon laid aſide, and the 
ſword decided the combat, which ended in a total vic- 
tory on the ſide of the Yorkifts. Edward now, accord- 
ing to Habington, iſſued orders to give no quarter: 
the routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with great 
bloodſhed and confuſion ; and above thirty-ſix thouſand 
men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pur- 
ſuit : among theſe were the earl of Weſtmoreland, and 
his brother Sir John Nevil, the- earl of Northumber- 
land, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew 
Trollop. The earl of Devonſhire, who was now en- 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to 
Edward; and was, ſoon after, beheaded by martial law 
at York. His head was fixed on a pole erected over a 
gate of that city ; and the head of duke Richard, and 
that of the earl of Saliſbury, were taken down, and bu- 
ried with their bodies. Henry and Margaret had re- 
mained at Vork during the action; but learning the 
defeat of their army, and being ſenſible that no place in 
England could now afford them ſhelter, they fled with 
great precipitation into Scotland. They were accom- 
panied by the duke of Exeter, who, though he had 
married Edward's ſiſter, had taken part with the Lan- 


| 


* duts were chaſed back with great ſlaughter ; | caſtrians ; and by Henry, duke of Somerſet, who had 
Oe. Fitzwalter himſelf was ſlain in the action. The | commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, and 
"oy Warwick, dreading the conſequences of this diſ- who was the ſon of that nobleman who was ſlain in the 
+ a time when a deciſive action was every hour || firſt battle of St. Alban's. And thus we find the unfor- 
No. XXXII. | "© © tunate 

See p. 335 + See Habington in Kennet, p. 431; and Grafton, p. 791. 
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tunate king Henry, after above thirty- eight years 
reign, was not only driven from his throne and crown, 
but alſo from all his dominions. | | : 
In the interim king Edward, with as glonous a tri- 
umph and dilated joy as victory could beget, marched 
towards London, where the citizens received him with 
great ſplendor and magnificence; and on the 28th of 
June, 1461, he was crowned at Weſtminſter, where, in 
St. Peter's church, it was the next day again ſolemnly 
ſet on his head, and the third ſo crowned he went to St. 
Paul's cathedral.  _ | | 
Scotland, notwithſtanding the great animoſity which 
prevailed between the kingdoms, had hitherto not ex- 
erted itſelf vigorouſly to take advantage of the civil 
commotions which aroſe between. the contending fami- 
lies. James I. employed, in civilizing his ſubjects, and 
taming them to the ſalutary yoke of law and juſtice, 
avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and though 
he ſeemed intereſted to maintain a ballance between 
France and England, he gave no farther aſſiſtance to 
the former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than per- 
mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to enliſt 
in the French ſervice. After the murder of-that excel- 
lent prince, the minority of his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
James II. and the diſtractions incident to it, retained 
the Scots in the ſame ſtate of neutrality ; and the ſupe- 
riority, viſibly acquired by France, rendered it then 
unneceſſary for her ally to interpoſe in her defence. 
But, when the quarrel commenced between the houſes 
'of York and Lancaſter, and became abſolutely incura- 
ble, but by the total extinftion of one party, James, 
who now had riſen to man's eſtate, was tempted to ſeize 
the opportunity, and he endeavoured to recover thoſe 
23 which the Engliſh had formerly conquered from 
is anceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtle of Roxbo- 
rough. in 1460, and had provided himſelf with a ſmall 
train of artillery for that enterprize: but his cannon 
were ſo ill framed, that one of them burſt as he was 
firing it, and put an end to his exiſtence in the flower of 
his age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, James III. was alſo a 
minor on his acceſſion : the uſual diſtractions enſued 
in the government: the queen-dowager, Anne of 
Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : the family of Doug- 
las oppolcd her pretenſions: and queen Margaret, when 
ſhe fled into Scofland, found there a people little leſs 
divided by faction, than thoſe by whom ſhe had been 
expelled. Though ſhe pleaded the connections between 
the royal family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, 
by the young king's grand-mother, a daughter of the 
earl of Somerſet; ſhe could engage the Scottiſh council 
to go no farther than to expreſs their good wiſhes in her 
favour ; but, on her offer to deliver to them imme- 
diately the important fortreſs of Berwick, and to con- 
tract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of king James, 
-ſhe found a better reception; and the Scots promiſed 
the aſſiſtance of their arms to reinſtate her family upon 
the throne, Bur, as the danger from that quarter ſeemed 
not very urgent to Edward, he did not purſue the fugi- 
tive king and queen into their retreat; but returned to 


Fn \ 


av 8 


* See Hume. 5 

+ See the Statutes at Large, 1 Edw. IV. cap. 1. 

That we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the 
conſtable of England was, we may peruſe the patent granted 
to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be found in Spell- 
man's Gloſſary in verbo Con ern as alſo, more fully in 
Rymer, vol. x1. p. 581. Here is a clauſe of it: © Et ulterius 
de uberiori gratia noſtra eidem comiti de Rivers plenam poteſ- 
tatem damus ad cognoſcendum & procedendum, in omnibus & 

fingulis cauſis et negoliis, de et ſuper crimine leſæ majeſtatis ſeu 
-» ſuper occaſione cateriſque caufis, ge per prefatum 

comitem de Rivers, ut conſtabulartium Anghez—que in curia 
conſlabularii Anglue ab antiquo, viz. tempore didi domini 
Culielmi Congueſtoris, ſeu aliquo tempore citra tradtari, audiri, 
examinari, aut decidi con ſueverant, aut jure debuerant, aut de- 
bent, cauſaſque et negotia frame cum omnibus et ſingulis 
. emergentibus, incidentibus, & connexis, audiendum, examman- 
dum et fine debito terminandum, etiam ſummarie et de plano, fine 
flrepitu et figura juſtitiæ, ſola fucti veritate inſpecta, ac etiam 
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| carl of Cambridge, the king's grand-father ; as well x; 


London, where a parliament was ſummoned for ſettling 
the government ?. This aſſembly met on the ach of 
November, and recognized the title of Edward, by he 
reditary deſcent, through the family of Mortimer nd 
declared that he was king by right, from the death ce 
his father, who had alſo the ſame lawful title; and that 
he was in poſſeſſion of the crown from the day that hte 
aſſumed the government, tendered to him by the acc. 
mations of the people. They expreſſed their abhor- 
rence of the uſurpation and intruſion of the houſe gf 
Lancaſter, particularly that of the earl of Derby, other. 
wiſe called Henry IV. which, they ſaid, had been at- 
tended with every kind of diſorder, the murder of the 
ſovereign, and the oppreſſion of the ſubject. They an- 
nulled every grant which had paſſed in thoſe reięns: 
they reinſtated the king in all the poſſeſſions which had 
belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition of 
Richard II. and though they confirmed judicial deed; 
and the decrees of inferior courts, they reverſed all ar. 
tainders paſſed in any parliament ; particularly that of the 


the attainders of the earls of Saliſbury and Glouceſter, and 
that of lord Lumley, whoſe life and eſtate had been for- 
feited for adhering to Richard II . Many of theſe votes 
were, without doubt, the reſult of the uſual violence of 
party: in more peaceable times they were repealed: 
and the ſtatutes of the houſe of Lancaſter, being the 
deeds of an eſtabliſhed government, and exacted by 
princes long poſſeſſed of authority, have always been 
held as valid. The parliament paſſed an act of for- 
feiture and attainder againſt Henry VI. and queen Mar- 
garet, and their infant ſon, prince Edward: the fame 
act was extended to the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; 
to the earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, Pem- 
broke, Wilts; to the viſcounts Beaumont; the lords 
Roos, Nevil, Clifford, Welles, Dacre, Gray of Ruge- 
mont, Hungerford ; to Alexander Hedie, Nicholas 
Latimer, Edmund Montfort, John Heron, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction. They veſted the eſtates of 
all theſe attainted perſons in the crown; though their 
fole crime was the adhering to a prince, whom every 


individual of the parliament had long recognized, and 
whom that very king himſelf, who was now ſeated on 
the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as his ſupe- 
rior and lawful ſovereign. ' The neceſſity of ſupporting 
the government eſtabliſhed will more fully juſtify ſome 
other acts of violence, though the method of conduct. 
ing them may ſtill appear exceptionable. John, car! ci 
Oxford, and his ſon Aubrey de Vere, were detected in 
a correſpondence with Margaret, were tried by marti 
law before the conſtable, were condemned and exccuted. 
Sir William Tyrrel, Sir Thomas Tudenham, and Jotn 
Montgomery, were convicted in the fame arbitrar! 
court, were executed, and their eſtates forfeited. Tu 
introduction of martial law into civil government 4 2 
high train of prerogative ; which, were it not for tie 
violence of the times, would probably have appeared 
exceptionable to a nation ſo jealous of their libertcs 5 
the Engliſh were now become 4. 


— 


| 


manu regia, ortunum viſum fuerit eidem comiti de Rus 
vꝛices — LS Þ / — The office of _— 
was perpetual in the monarchy ; its juriſdiction was not woe 
to times of war, as appears from this patent, and as uy Fi 
from Spellman. Yet its authority was in direct . 
to Magna Charta; and it is evident, that no regular | 50 
could ſubſift with ĩt. It involved a full dictatorial ene 
tirually ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on de, 
beſides the want of force to ſupport all its prer _ th 
that the office of conſtable was commonly either ou _ 
during life; and the perſon inveſted with it was, fort _ king. 
not ſo proper an inſtrument of arbitrary power in VIII. i 
Accordingly the office was ſuppreſſed —_— +. bor 
moſt arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes. The pra dd 
ever, of exerciſing martial law ſtill ſubſiſted; _ yas the 
liſhed till the petition of right under Charles I. onlaroel 


j epoch of true liberty confirmed by the reſtoration, and enlats 
and ſecured by the revolution.“ Hume. 
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ED WÄW AR D IV. 
[ 
The new eſtabliſhment ſtill ſeemed precarious and un- 


3 from the domeſtic diſcontents of the 
ye wh A the efforts of foreign powers. Lewis 


7 ſent 2 ſmall body of troops to Henry's aſſiſtance 


rthumberland, in 1462, and got poſſeſſion of the 
— ic: but as the indefatigable Margaret 
perſon to E rance, where ſhe ſollicited larger 


ſupplics, and promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if 


ily ſhould, by his means, be reſtored to the 
= 1411 — 3 hy was induced to ſend along with 
her in 1462, 4 body of two thouſand men at arms, 
which enabled her to take the field, and to make an in- 


road into England. Though reinforced by a numerous 


train of adventures from Scotland, and by many parti- 


ans of the family of Lancaſter, ſhe received a check at 
more on the 25th of April, from lord Monta- 
cute, brother to the earl of Warwick, and warden of 
the eaſt marches between Scotland and England. Mon- 
tacute encou with this ſucceſs, notwithſtanding a 
numerous reinforcement was on their march to join him 
by orders from Edward, ventured, with his own troops 
alone, to attack the Lancaſtrians at Hexham on the 
15th of May ; where he obtained a complete victory 
over them. The duke of Somerſet, the lords Roos 
and Hungerford, were taken in the purſuit, and imme- 
diately beheaded by martial law at Hexham. Summary 
uſtice was in like manner executed at Newcaſtle on Sir 
Humphrey Nevil, and ſeveral other gentlemen. All 
thoſe who were ſpared in the field ſuffered on the ſcat; 
fold ; and the utter extermination of their adverſaries 
was now become the plain object of the Vork party; a 
conduct which received but too plauſible an apology 
from the preceding practice of the Lancaſtrians. The 
fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this defcat, 
was fingular. Margaret, flying with her ſon into a 
foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal herſelf, was 
beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, 
who; either —— or regardleſs of her quality, de- 
ſpoiled her of her rings and jewels, and treated her with 
the utmoſt indignity. The partition of this rich booty 
raiſed a quarrel among them ; and while their attention 
was thus engaged, ſhe took the opportunity of making 
her eſcape with her fon, into the thickeſt of the foreſt, 
where ſhe wandered for ſome time, overſpent with hun- 
ger and fatigue, and funk with terror and affliction. 
While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber ap- 
proach with his naked ſword, and finding that ſhe had 
no means of eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced the reſolu- 
tion of truſting entirely for protection to his faith and 
generoſity. She advanced towards him; and preſent- 
ing to him the young prince, called out to him, Here, 
* my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of your 
« king's ſon “.“ The man, whoſe humanity and ge- 
nerous ſpirit had been obſcured, not entirely loſt by his 
vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck with the ſingularity of 
the event, was charmed with the confidence repoſed in 
tim; and vowed, not only to abſtain from all injury 
againſt the princeſs, but to devote himſelf entirely to 
her ſervice f. By his means ſhe dwelt ſome time con- 
cealed in the foreſt, -and was at laſt conducted to the 
ſea-coaſt, whence ſhe made her eſcape into Flanders. 
She thence into her father's court, where ſhe 
by ſeveral years in privacy and retirement. Her 
huſband was not ſo fortunate or ſo dexterous in finding 
the means of eſcape. Some of his friends took him 
under their protection, and conveyed him into Lanca- 
where he remained concealed during twelve 
months; but he was at laſt detected, delivered up to 
Edward, and thrown into the Tower 4. The ſafety of 
his was owing leſs to the generoſity of his ene- 
mies, than to the contempt which they had entertained 
Of his courage and his underſtanding. 
The impriſonment of Henry, the expulſion of Mar- 


ec. 


——_—_ 
— At — 


* See the annexed beautiful engraving. 
+ Manſtrelet, vol. 111. p. 96. 
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under Varenne, ſeneſchal of Normandy ; who landed in 


. 


. 


| 


Srl 333 
garet, the execution and confiſcation of all the moſt 
eminent Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity to 
Edward's government, whoſe title by blood being now 
recognized by parliament, and univerſally ſubmicted to 


by the people, was no longer in danger of being im- 


peached by any antagoniſt. In this proſperous ſituation, 
the king delivered himſelf up, without control, to thoſe 
pleaſures which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 
tural temper invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 
royalty were leſs attended to, than the difſipation of 
amuſement, or the allurement of paſſion, The cruel 
and unrelenting ſpirit of Edward, though. inured to the 
ferocity of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely 
devoted to the ſofter paſſions, which, without mitigating 
his ſevere temper, maintained a great influence over 
him, and ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of am- 
bition, and the thirſt of military glory. During the 
preſent interval of peace, he lived in the moſt familiar 
manner with his ſubjects, particularly with the citizens 
of London. He became at length the peculiar favou- 
nite of the young and gay of both ſexes. As it is diffi- 
cult to confine the ruling paſſion within the ſtrict rules 
of ceconomy and prudence, the amorous temper of 
Edward led him into a ſnare, which proved fatal to his 
repoſe, and to the ſtability of his throne. 

Jaqueline of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bedford, had, 


after her huſband's death, fo far ſacrificed her ambition 


to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir 
Richard Woodeville, a private gentleman, to whom 
ſhe bore ſeveral children; and among the reſt, Eliza- 
beth, who was remarkable for the grace and beauty of 
her perſon, as well as for other amiable accompliſh- 
ments. This young lady had married Sir John Gray 
of Groby, by whom ſhe had children ; and her huſhand 
being ſlain in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, fighting 
on the ſide of Lancaſter, and his eſtate being for that 
reaſon confiſcated, his widow retired to live with her 
father, at his ſeat of Grafton in Northamptonſhire. 
The king came accidentally to the houſe after a hunting 
party, in order to pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Bedford; 
and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable for obtaining 
ſome grace from this gallant monarch, the young widow 
flung herſelf at his feet, and with many tears entreated 
him to take pity-on her impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed 
children. The fight of ſo much beauty in affliction 


ſtrongly affected the amorous Edward; love ſtole in- 


ſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of compaſſion ; 
and her ſorrow, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made 
his eſteem and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. 
He raiſed her from the ground with aſſurances of fa- 
vour ; he found his paſſion increaſe every moment by 
the converſation of the amiable object; and he was ſoon 
reduced, in his turn, to the poſture and ſtyle of a ſup- 
plicant at the feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either 


averſe to diſhonourable love from a ſ-nſe of duty, or 


perceiving that the impreſſion which ſhe jad made, was 
ſo deep as to give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt 
elevation, obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit to his embraces ; 


and the endearments, careſſes, and importunities of the 


young and amiable Edward, proved fruitleſs againft her 
rigid and inflexible virtue. His paſſion, irritated by 
oppoſition, and increaſed by his veneration for ſuch ho- 
nourable ſentiments, carried him at laſt beyond all 
bounds of reaſon ; and he offered to ſhare his throne, 
as well as his heart, with the woman, whoſe beauty of 
perſon, and dignity of character, ſeemed fo well to en- 
title her to both. The marriage was privately cele- 


brated at Grafton. The ſecret was carefully kept for 


ſome time: no one ſuſpected, that ſo libertine a prince 
could ſacrifice ſo much to a romantic paſſion : and there 
were alſo ſtrong reaſons, which at that time rendered 
this ſtep to the higheſt degree dangerous and imprudent. 

The king being extremely defirous to ſecure his 


throne, as well by the proſpect of iſſue, as by the alli- 


* 


t Hall, fol. 191. Fragm. ad finem Sprotti, 
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dte family of York. But the moſt conſiderable aſſo- payment; eccleſiaſtical and civil cenſures were iſſued 
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ances of foreign powers, had determined to make ap- | this neglect, joined to his reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him 

plication to ſome neighbouring princes ; I 3. give countenance to all the malecontents. The — to 
caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, fiſter of the queen of | able opportunity of gaining him was eſpied by the cal 
France, who, he hoped, would, by her marriage, enſure of Warwick, who offered him in iage his eldef 
him the friendſhip of that power, which was. alone both] daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe fortunes ; 2 fer 
able and inclined to give ſupport and aſſiſtance to his | tlement which, as it was ſuperior to any that the kin, 


rival. To render the negociation more. ſucceſsful, the I himſelf could confer upon him, immediately attach? 
earl of Warwick had been diſpatched to Paris, where | him to the party of the earl. Thus an extenſive and 


the princeſs then reſided ; he had demanded Bona in dangerous combination was inſenſibly formed a8. 
marriage for the king; his propoſal had been accepted; | Edward and his miniſtry. Though the immediate ob. 
the treaty was fully concluded; and nothing remained | ject of the malecontents was not to overturn the t 
but the ratification of the terms agreed on, and the || it was difficult to foreſee the extremities to which t 
bringing over the princeſs to England. But when | might be carried : and as oppolition to government was 
Edward's marriage remained no longer . fecret, the uſually in thoſe ages proſecuted by force of arms, civil 
* haughty earl deeming himſelf affronted, both by being | convulſions and diſorders were hkely to be ſoon the te. 
employed in this fruitleſs negociation, and by being, ſult of theſe confederacies. ; 
kept a ſtranger to the king's intentions, who had owed While this cloud was gathering at home, Edward 
every thing to his friendſhip, immediately returned to Þ carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to ſecure 
England, inflamed with rage and indignation. The in- | himſelf againſt his factious nobility by entering into ſb- 
fluence of paſſion over ſo young a man as Edward, | reign alliances. With this view a negociation with the 
might have ſerved as an excuſe for his imprudent con- | duke of Burgundy was ſet on foot, in February, 146) 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had he | becauſe he being deſcended by his mother, a daughter 
pleaded his weakneſs as an apology : but his faulty ſhame | of Portugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally in. 
or pride prevented him — mentioning the mat- | clined to favour the houſe of Lancaſter : but this con- 
ter to Warwick; and that nobleman was allowed to de- | ſideration was eaſily overballanced by political motives, 
part the court, full of diſcontent and ill humour. Every and Charles, perceiving the intereſts of that houſe to 
incident now tended to widen the breach between the | be extremely decayed in England, ſent over his natural 
king and his powerful ſubject. The queen, who loſt | brother, commonly called the Baſtard of Burgundy, to 
not her influence by marriage, was equally ſollicitous to carry in his name propoſals of marriage to Margaret, 
draw every grace and favour to her own friends and | the king's ſiſter, The alliance of Burgundy was more 
kindred, to exclude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe | popular among the Engliſh than that of France; the 
viewed as her greateſt enemy. Her father was created | commercial intereſts of the two nations invited the 
earl of Rivers, May 24, 1466 : he was made treaſurer | princes to a cloſe union; their common jealouſy of 
in the room of lord Mountjoy : he was inveſted in the | Lewis was a natural cement between them; and Ed. 
office of conſtable for life ; and after his death his ſon I ward, pleaſed with ſtrengthening himſelf by ſo potent a 
was honoured with that dignity. The earl of Warwick | confederate; ſoon concluded the alliance, and beſtowed 
could not ſuffer with patience, the leaſt diminution of | his ſiſter upon Charles. He was conducted to Bruges 
that credit which he had ſo long enjoyed, and which he | in June 1468, and the marriage was folemnized on the 
rightly thought he had merited by ſuch important ſer- | 9th of July following. A league which Edward at the 
yices. Though he had received ſo many grants from | ume concluded with the duke of Britany, ſeemed both 
the crown, that the revenue ariſing from them amount- | to increaſe his ſecurity, and to open to him the proſpect 
ed, beſides his patrimonial eſtate, to eighty thouſand | of rivaling his predeceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts, 
crowns a- ycar, according to the computation of Philip | which, however ſhort-lived and unprofitable, had ren- 
de Comines ; his ambitious ſpirit was till diſſatisfied, | dered their reigns fo popular and illuſtrious f. 
while others ſurpaſſed him in authority and influence | Whatever ambitious ſchemes the king might have 
with the king. Edward alſo, jealous of that power | built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon fruſtrated by in- 
which had ſup ed him, and which he himſelf had teſtine commotions, which broke out in 1469, and en- 
contributed kühl higher to exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe | groſſed all his attention. Theſe diſorders probably aroſe 
up rivals in credit to the earl of Warwick; and he juſ- | aot immediately from the intrigues of the earl of War- 
tified, by this political view, his extreme partiality to | wick, but from accident, aided by the turbulent fpirit 
the queen's kindred. But the nobility of England, en- | of the age, by the general humour of diſcontent which 
ing the ſudden growth of the Woodevilles, were | that popular nobleman had inſtilled into the nation, and 
more inclined to take part with Warwick's diſcontents, | perhaps by ſome remains of attachment to the houſe of 
to whoſe grandeur they were already accuſtomed, and | Lancaſter. The hoſpital of St, Leonard's near York 
who had reconciled them to his ſuperiority by his gra - had received, from an ancient grant of king Athelſtan, 
cious and popular manners. And as Edward obtained | a right of levying a thrave of corn upon every plough- 
| from parhament a general reſumption of all grants | land in the county ; and as theſe charitable eſtabliſhments 
which he had made ſince his acceſſion, and which had | are liable to abuſe, the country people complained, that 
extremely impoveriſhed the crown; this act, though it | the revenue of the hoſpital was no longer expended for 
paſſed with ſome exceptions, particularly one in favour | the relief of the poor, but was ſecreted by the managers, 
of the earl of Warwick, gave a general alarm to the | and employed to their private purpoſes. After long 
nobility, and diſguſted many, even zealous parttzans of | repining at the contribution, they abſolutely refuſed 


ciate that Warwick acquired to his party, was George, | againſt them; their goods were diſtrained, and their 
duke of Clarence; the king's ſecond brother. This | perſons thrown into priſon, till as their ill- humour daily 
prince deemed himſelf no leſs injured than che other | increaſed, they roſe in arms; put the officers of tae 
grandees, by the uncontrolled influence of the queen hoſpital to the ſword, and proceeded in a body, about 
and her relations ; and as his fortunes were ſtill left on a fifteen thouſand, to the gates of York. Lord Monta- 
precarious footing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſhed, | gue, who commanded in thoſe parts, oppoſed himſelf to 
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The fame Joung nobleman was married to the only | and heir of the duke of Exeter, who was alſo the king's niece: 
daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that family, |: was contracted to Sir Thomas Gray, one of the queen 3 _ 
and had the title of Seales conferred upon him. Catharine,' by her former huſband; and as lord Montague was treating 
the queen's fiſter, was married to che young duke of Bucking- | a marriage between his fon and this lady, the preference 8'Ve* 
ham, who was a ward of the crown; Mary, another of her fif- I to young Gray was deemed an injury and affront to the wh 
ters, eſpouſed William Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon : I famil of Nevil. Hume. 

Ann, a third fiſter, was given in iage to the ſort and heir + See the Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 332. 
of Gray, lord Ruthyn, created carl of t. The daughter | | . cheir 
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ir progreſs: and having been- ſo fortunate in a ſkir- 
ih 2s to ſeize Reben Fil s he © 
dered him immediately to be led to execution; that 
ſummary method being conformable to the practice of 
The rebels, however, ſtill continued in arms; 
headed by men of greater diſtinction, 
vil, ſon of lord Latimer, and Sir John 
advanced ſouthward, and began to ap- 
2. ſormidable to government. Herbert, earl of Pem- 
who 
7 Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march againſt 
them at the head of two thouſand horſe; and he was 
joined by five thouſand archers under the command of 
Zufford, earl of Devonſhire, who had ſucceeded in 
chat title to the family of Courtney, which had allo been 
artainted. But a trivial difference about quarters having 
begotten an animoſity berween theſe two noblemen ; the 
earl of Nevonſhire retired with his 
Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels. The two ar- 
mies approached each other near Bambury ; and Pem- 
broke, having prevailed.in a ſkirmiſh, and having taken 
Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered him immediately to 
be put to death, without any form. or procels. This 
execution enraged without terrifying the rebels; they 
attacked the earl's army on the 26th of July, routed 
them, put them to the ſword without mercy ; and 
having ſeized Pembroke, they took immediate revenge 
upon him for the death of their leader. The king, im- 
puting this misfortune to the earl of Devonſhire, who 
had deſerted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed in 
a like ſummary manner. But theſe ſpeedy executions, 
or rather murders, did nor ſtop there : the northern re- 
bels, ſending a party to Grafton, under the command 
of one Robert Hilliard, ſeized the earl of Rivers and 
his ſon John; men who had become noxious by their 
near relation to the king, and his partiality towards 
them: theſe were immediately executed by orders from 
Sir John Coniers. | 
There is no part of Engliſn hiſtory, ſays Hume, 
ſince the Conqueſt ſo obſcure, ſo uncertain, Io little 
authentic, or conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the 
two Roſes : hiſtorians differ about many material cir- 
cumſtances ; ſome events of the utmoſt conſequence, in 
which they almoſt all agree, are incredible, and contra- 
dicted by records *; and it is remarkable, that this pro- 
found darkneſs falls upon us juſt on the eve of the re- 
ſtoration of letters, and when the art of printing was 
already known in Europe. All we can diſtinguiſh with 
certainty through the deep cloud which covers that pe- 
riod, is a ſcene of horror and bloodſhed, ſavage manners, 
arbitrary executions, and treacherous, dithonourable 
conduct in all parties. There is no poſſibility, for in- 
ſtance, of accounting for the views and intentions of the 
carl of Warwick at this time. It is agreed, that he re- 


\ 


ſided, together with his ſon-in-law the duke of Clarence, 


in his government of Calais, during the commencement 
of this rebellion : and that his brother Montague acted 
with vigour againſt the northern rebels. We may thence 


Dr IT 


* We ſhall give an inſtance : almoſt all the hiſtorians, even 
nes, and the continuator of the Annals of Croyland aſ- 
ſert, that Edward was about this time taken priſoner by Cla. 
rence and Warwick, and was committed to the cuſtody of the 
achbiſhop of York, brother to the earl; but being allowed to 
take the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he made his 
pe, and afterwards chaſed the rebels out of the kingdom. 
ut that all the ſtory is falſe, appears from Rymer, where we 
nd that the king throughout all this period, continually exer- 
Cited his authority, and never was interrupted in his govern- 
ment. On the 7th of March, 1470, he gives a commiſlion of 
any to Clarence, whom he then imagined a good ſubje& 
and on the 23d of the ſame month we find him ilküng an order 
for 2 ing him. Beſides, in the king's manifeſto againſt 
uke and earl, (Clauſe 10, Edward IV. m. 7, 8,) where 
enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions no ſuch fact: he 
not ſo much as accuſe them of exciting young Welles's 
* : he only fays, that they exhorted him to continue in 
rebellion. We may judge how ſmaller facts will be miſ- 
"Preſented by tiſtorians, who can, in the moſt material tranſ- 
Var No. XXXIII. 


ſcize Robert Hiilderne their leader, he or- | 


archers, and left . 
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preſume, that the inſurrection had not proceeded from 
the ſecret counſels and inſtigation of Warwick ; though 
the murder committed. by the rebels on the earl of 
Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on the other hand, 
a violent preſumption againſt him. He and Clarence 
came over to England, offered their ſervite to Edward, | 
were received without any ſuſpicion, were entruſted by 
him in the higheſt commands, and ſtill perſevered in 
their fidelity. Not long after, we find the rebels qui- 
eted and diſperſed by a general pardon, granted by 
Edward from the advice of the earl of Warwick. It 
appears that, after this inſurrection, there was an inter- 
val of peace, during which the king loaded the family 
of Nevil with honours and favours of the higheſt nature: 
he made lord Montague a marquis by the ſame name; 
he created his ſon George duke of Bedford ; he pub- 
licly declared his intention of marrying that young ho- 
bleman to his eldeſt daughter Elizabeth, who, as he 
had yet no ſons, was preſumptive heir of the crown: 
yet we find that ſoon after, being invited to a feaſt b 
the archbiſhop of York, a younger brother of Warwick 
and Montague, he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion, that 
they intended to ſeize his perſon or to murder him ; and 
he abruptly left the entertainment. 
In the year 1470 another rebellion broke out, which 
is as unaccountable as all the preceding events; chiefly 
becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned for it, and be- 
cauſe, fo. far as it appears, the family of Nevil had no 
hand in exciting and fomenting it. It aroſe in Lincoln- 
ſnire, and was headed by Sir Robert Welles, ſon to the 
lord of that name. The army of the rebels amounted 
to thirty thouſand men; but lord Welles himſelf, far 
krom giving countenance to them, fled into a ſanctuary, 
in order to ſecure his perſon againſt the king's anger or 
ſuſpicions. He was allured from this retreat by a pro- 
mile of ſafety, and was ſoon after, notwithſtanding this 
aſſurance, beheaded along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, 
by orders from Edward. On the 13th of March the 
king fought a battle with the rebels, defeated them, 
took Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Launde pri- 
ſaners. and ordered them to be immediately executed; 
and they were in conſequence of this order beheaded. 
Edward, during theſe tranſactions, entertained but 
little jealouſy of the earl of Warwick or duke of Cla- 
rence, inſomuch that he ſent them with com miflions of 
array to levy forces againſt the rebels: but ticfe male- 
contents, as ſoon as they left the court, raiſed troops in 
their own names, iſſued declarations againſt the govern- 
ment, and complained of grievances, oppreſſions, and 
bad miniſters. The unexpected defeat of Welles diſ- 
concerted all their meaſures; and they retired north. 
wards into Lancaſhire, where they expected to be joined 
by lord Stanley, who had marricd the earl of Warwick's 
lifter. But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence 
with them, and as lord Montague alſo remained at reſt 
in Yorkſhire, they were obliged to diſband their army, 


and to take refuge in Devonſhire, where they embarked 
for Calais f. | | SE. 
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actions, miſtake ſo groſsly. There may even ſome doubt 


| ariſe with regard to the propoſal of marriage made to Bona of 


Savoy ; though almoſt all the hiſtorians concur in it, and the 
fact be very likely in itſelf: for there are no traces in Rymer 
of any ſuch embaſly of Warwick's to Frence. The chief cer- 
tainty in this and the preceding reign ariſes either from public 
records, or from the notice taken of certain paſſages by the 
French hiſtorians. On the contrary, for ſome centuries after 
the Conqueſt, the French hiſtory is not complete without the 
aſſiſtance of Engliſh authors. We may conjecture, that 
the reaſon of the ſcarcity of hiſtorians during this period, 
was the deſtruction of the convents, which enſued ſoon 
after : copies of the more recent hiſtorians not being yet 
ſufficiently diſperſed, theſe hiſtories have periſhed. 
Hume. | 
*. + The king offered by proclamation a reward of one thou. 
ſand pounds, or one hundred pounds a year in land, to any 
that would ſeize them. Whence we may learn, that land was 
at that time ſold for about ten years purchaſe. See Rymer, 
vol. XT. p. 654 | 
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to death all their moſt zealous 


to have 
the force of theſe 


One Vaucler, a Gaſcon, whom Warwick had left as 
deputy vernor of Calais, ſeeing the earl return in this 
miſerable condition, refuſed him admittance ; and would 
not permit the ducheſs of Clarence to land ; though a 
few days before ſhe had been delivered, on ſhip-board, 
of a fon, and was at that time extremely diſordered by 
ſickneſs. With difficulty he would allow a few flagons 
of wine to be carried to the ſhip for the uſe of the 
ladies: but as he was a man of ſagacity, and well ac- 

uainted with the revolutions to which England was 
ubject, he ſecretly apologiſed to Warwick for this ap- 
pearance of infidelity, and repreſented it as proceeding 
entirely from zeal for his ſervice. He faid, that the 
fortreſs was ill ſupplied with proviſions ; that he could 
not depend on the attachment of the garriſon ; that the 
inhabitants, who lived by the Engliſh commerce, would 
certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed government ; that 
the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt the power of 
England on the one hand, and that of the duke of Bur- 
y on the other ; and that by ſeeming to declare for 
ward, he would acquire the confidence of that prince, 
and ſtill keep it in his power, when it ſhould become 
ſafe and prudent, to reſtore Calais to its ancient maſter. 
It is uncertain whether Warwick was ſatisfied with this 
apology, or ſuſpected a double infidelity in Vaueler; 
but he feigned to be entirely convinced by him ; and 
having ſeized ſome Flemiſh veſſels which he found lying 
off Calais, he immediately departed for France. The 
king of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunction between 
Edward and the duke of Burgundy, received the unfor- 
tunate Warwick with great reſpect, with whom he had 
formerly maintained a ſecret correſpondence, and whom 
he hoped ſtill to make his inſtrument in overturning the 
government of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe 
of Lancaſter. No animoſity was ever greater than that 
which had long prevailed between that houſe and the 
carl of Warwick. His father had been executed by 
orders from Margaret ; he himſelf had twice reduced 
Henry to captivity, had baniſhed the queen, had put 
| izans either in the, 
field or on the ſcaffold, and had occaſioned innumerable 
ills to that unhappy family. For this reaſon, believing 
that ſuch invetcrate rancour could never admit of any 
cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henry's 
name, when he took arms againſt Edward ; and he 
rather endeavoured to prevail by means of his own ad- 
herents, than revive a party which he ſincerely hated. 
But his preſent diſtreſſes, and the entreaties of Lewis, 


made him hearken to terms of accommodation; and 


Margaret being ſent for from Angers, an agreement 
Was, 
them. It was ſtipulated, that Warwick ſhould eſpouſe 
the cauſe of Henry, and endeavour to reſtore him to 
liberty, and to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne ; that the 
adminiſtration of the government, during the minority 
of young Edward, Henry's ſon, ſhould be entruſted 
conjointly to the earl of Warwick and the duke of 
Clarence ; that prince Edward ſhould marry the lady 
Anne, ſecond daughter of that nobleman ; and that the 
crown, in caſe of the failure of male iſſue in that prince, 


ſhould deſcend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire 


excluſion of king Edward and his poſterity. The mar- 


riage of prince Edward with the lady Anne was ſhortly 


— b 7 — enki ved, that 

y his ſagacity perceived, that it would 
be no hard 41 diſſolve 4 alliance compoſed of 
ſuch diſcordant parts. For this * he ſent over a 
lady of great wiſdom and addreſs, who belonged to the 
train of the ducheſs of Clarence, and who, under co- 
lour of attending her miſtreſs, was empowered to nego- 
ciate with the duke, and to renew the connections of 
that prince with his own family. She repreſented to 


| Chg that he had unwarily, to his own ruin, be- 


— 


Clarence 
have poſſeſſ⸗ 


himſelf ſingle, without friends, without protecti 


from common intereſt, ſoon concluded between 


_F — g — 
only one and twenty years of age, and ſeems 
Go enter capacity; yet — eaſily ſee 
3 


upon the promiſe of forgive- L 
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come the inſtrument of Warwick's vengeance, and hag 
thrown himſelf entirely in the power, of his moſt inve 
terate enemies; that the mortal injuries which the dee 
royal family had ſuffered from the other, were now pag 
all forgiveneſs, and no imaginary union of 1 
could ever ſuffice to obliterate them ; that even if the 
leaders were willing to forget paſt offences, the animo. 
ſity of their adherents would prevent a coalition of par 
ties, and would, in ſpite of all temporary and verbal 
agreements, preſerve an eternal oppoſition of meaſure, 
between them; and that a prince who deſerted his oun 
kindred, and joined the murderers of his father, ef 
on, 
would not, when misfortunes inevitably fell upon Fay 
be ſo much as entitled to any pity of regard from the 
reſt of mankind *®, During this negociation, Warwick 
was ſecretly carrying on a correſpondence of the fame 
nature with his brother the marquis of Montague, who 
was entirely truſted by Edward ; and like motives pro- 
duced a like reſolution in that nobleman. The marquis 
alſo, that he might render the projected blow th 


© mo 
deadly and incurable, refolved to watch a favourable 


opportunity for committing his perfidy, and ſtill to 
maintain the ap ce of being a zealous adherent to 
the houſe of York. After theſe mutual ſnares were 
thus carefully laid, the deciſion of the quarrel advanced 
apace. Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the earl of 
Warwick, and granted him a ſupply of men and mo- 
ney. The duke of Bur y, on the other hand, en- 
raged at that nobleman for his ſeizure of the Flemiſh 
veſſels before Calais, and anxious to ſupport the reign. 
ing family in England, with whom his own intereſts 
were now connected, fitted out a larger fleet, with 
which he the Charnel ; and he inceſlantly 
warned his brother-in-law of the imminent danger to 


which he was expoſed : but Edward, though brave and 


active, had little foreſight or penetration. He was not 
ſenſible of his r; he made no ſuitable p ions 
againſt the earl of Warwick; he even ſaid, that the 
duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of guarding the 
ſeas, and that he wiſhed for nothing more, than to ſee 
Warwick ſet foot on Engliſh A vain confi- 
dence in his own proweſs, joined to the immoderate 
love of pleaſure, had made him incapable of all ſound 


reaſon and reflection. | 

The event ſoon , of which Edward ſeemed 
to defirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and 
left the ſea open to Warwick. That nobleman ſeized 
the opportunity, and ſetting fail, landed at Dartmouth 
in September, together with the duke of Clarence, the 
earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a ſmall body of 
troops; While the king was in the north, engaged in 
ſu ant Fears a ran which had been raiſed by 
lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law to Warwick. The 
prodigious popularity of Warwick, the zeal of the 
Lancaftrian party, the ſpirit of diſcontent with which 
many were infected, the general inſtability of the 
Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent revolu- 
tions, drew ſuch multitudes to his ſtandard, that in 3 
few days his army amounted to ſixty thouſand men, and 
was continually increaſing. - Edward haſtened fouth- 
ward to encounter him, and the two armies 
each other near Nottingham, where a deciſive action 
was every hour expected. The rapidity of Warwick 
progreſs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from 
executing his plan of treachery ; and the marquis of 
Montague had here the opportunity of ſtriking the firſt 
blow. He communicated the deſign to his adherents, 
who promiſed him their concurrence : they took tb 
arms in the night time, and. haſtened to Edward's quar- 
ters: the king was alarmed at the noiſe, and ſtarts 
from, bed, heard the cry of war uſually employed d 
the Laneaſtrian party. Lord Haſtings, his chamber- 


neſs from his brother, he ſecretl engaged, on a favourable 
opportunity, to deſert the earl of Warwick, and abandon the 
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urged him to | former adherents to Henry's cauſe. The only perſon 


boo. his eſcape by ſpeedy flight from an army where he | who vas ſacrificed to party rage at this time, was Johr 
conceal 


enemies, and where ſeemed 
be gy accarhod to his ſervice. He had juſt time to 
on horſeback, and to hurry with a ſmall retinue to 
— in Norfolk, where he luckily ſound ſome ſhips, 
on board of which he inſtantly embarked. And after 
this manner the earl of Warwick, in no longer ſpace 
than eleven days after his firſt landing, was left entire 
maſter of the kingdom. But Edward's danger did not 
end with his embarkation. The Eaſterlings or Hanſe- 
Towns were then at war both with France and Eng- 
land, and ſome of their ſhips, hovering on the Engliſh 
coaſt, eſpied the king's veſſels, and gave chaſe to them; 
| nor was it without great difficulty that he made his 
eſcape into the port of Alcmer in Holland. He had 
fled from with ſuch precipitation, that he had 
carried nothing of value along with him ; and the only 
reward which he could beſtow on the captain of the veſ- 
el that brought him over, was a robe lined with fables 
promiſing him an ample recompence, if fortune ſhould 
eyer become more propitidus to him. Edward now 
repaired to the duke of B y ; and Vaucler, the 
deputy governor of Calais, though he had been con- 
firmed in his command by Edward, and had even re- 
ceived a penſion from the duke of Bu on account 
of his fidelity to the crown, no ſooner ſaw his old maſter 
Warwick reinſtated in authority, than he declared for 
him, and with great demonſtrations of zeal and attach- 
ment, put the whole garriſon in his livery. And the 
intelligence which the duke received every day from 
d, ſeemed to promiſe an entire and full ſettlement 

in the family of Lancafter. 


HENRY VI. Rxsrox zb. 


UPON. Edward's flight the kingdom was left at 
Warwick's diſpoſal, and that nobleman NN re- 
ired to Lo ; and taking. Henry from his con- 
— in the Tower, into which he himſelf had been 
the chief cauſe of throwing him, he proclaimed him 
king with great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſum- 
moned; in the name of that prince, to meet at Weſt- 
minſter ; and as this aſſembly could pretend to no liberty 
while furrounded by ſuch enraged and infolent victors, 
governed by ſuch an impetuous ſpirit as Warwick, their 
votes were entirely dictated by the ruling faction. The 
treaty with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry 
was recognized as lawful king ; but his incapacity for 
government being avowed, the regency was entruſted 
to Warwick and Clarence till the majority of prince 
Edward : and in default of that prince's iſſue, Clarence 
was declared ſucceſſor to the crown. The uſual buſi- 
nels alſo of reverſals went on without oppoſition : every 
made during the reign of Edward was repealed ; 

that prince was declared to be an uſurper; he and his 
adherents were attainted ; and in particular Richard, 
duke of Glouceſter, his younger brother: all the attain- 
ders of the Lancaſtrians, the dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, Oxford, 
and Ormond, were reverſed; and every one was re- 
ſtored who had loſt either honours or fortune by his 
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This accompliſhed perſon, ſays Hume, born in an age 


nation where the nobility valued themſelves on ignorance | 


v their privilege, and left learning to monks and ſchool- 


for whom indeed the ſpurious erudition that prevailed 
n beſt fitted, had been ſtruck with the firſt rays of true ſci- 
ace, which began to penetrate from the fouth, and had been 
2 by his exhortation and example, to pro gate the love 
letters ws, tary unpoliſhed countrymen. It 1s pretended, 
that know] 0 not produced on this nobleman himſelf the 
which ſo naturally attends it, of humanizing the temper, 
an ing the heart ; and that he had enraged the Lancaſ- 
mans agai him by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon 
them during the prevalence of his own Je He endea- 
red to conceal himſelf after the flight of Edward; but was 
— on the top of a tree in the foreſt of 1 . 
to London, tried before the earl of Oxford, con- 

| 4 


Tibetot, or Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter *. All the other 


conſiderable Vorkiſts either fled beyond ſea, or took 
ſhelter in ſanctuaries; where the eccleſiaſtical privileges 
afforded them protection. 
puted that no leſs than two thouſand perſons ſaved 
themſelves in this manner; and among the reſt, Ed- 
ward's queen, who was there delivered of a ſon, called 
by his father's name. — 
Ihe other rival queen Margaret had not yet appeated 
in England; but on becoming acquainted with War- 
wick's ſucceſs, ſhe prepared with prince Edward for 
her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaſtrians flocked to 
her; and among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet 7, ſori 
of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham, 
before recorded. 

Though the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Ed- 
ward, and paying court to the eſtabliſhed government, 
had endeavoured to conciliate the frindſhip of the Lan- 


| Caſtrians, he had not the ſucceſs he deſired; and the 


connections between the king of France and the earl of 
Warwick ſtill held him in great anxiety. This noble- 
man, too haſtily regarded Charles as a determined 


enemy, had ſent over to Calais a body of four thouſand 


men, who made inroads in the Low Countries; and the 
duke of Burgundy ſaw himſelf in danger of being over- 
turned by the united arms of England and of France. 
He reſolved therefore to grant ſome aſſiſtance to his 
brother-in-law ; but in ſuch a covert manner as ſhould 
give the leaſt offence poſſible to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, In 1471, he equipped four large veſſels, in the 
name of ſome private merchants, at Terveer in Zealand; 
and cauſing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired from the 
Eaſterlings, he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to Edward, 
who, receiving alſs a ſum of money from the duke, 
immediately ſet fail for England. No ſooner was Charles 
informed of his departure, than he iſſued a proclamation 
inhibiting all his ſubjects from giving him the leaſt aſ- 
ſiſtance. This artifice, which could not deceive the 
earl of Warwick, might ſerve as a decent preſent, if 
that nobleman were ſo diſpoſed, for maintaining friend- 
gy em the duke of Burgundy. 

ward, now become impatient to take revenge on 
his enemies, and to recover his loſt authority, made an 
attempt to land with his forces, (which exceeded not 
two thouſand men, ) on the coaſt of Norfolk; but being 
repulſed, he failed northwards, and diſembarked at 
Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. Finding that the new ma- 


giſtrates, who had been, appointed by the earl of War- 
wick, kept the people every where from joining him, - 


he pretended, and even made oath, that he came not 
to chall the crown, but only the inheritance of the 
houſe of York, which of right belonged to him; and 
that his intention was not to diſturb the peace of the 
kingdom. His partizans every moment flocked to his 
ſtandard : he was admitted into the city of York ; and 
he was ſoon in a ſituation which gave him hopes of fuc- 
ceeding in his claims and pretenſions. The marquis of 
Montague commanded in the northern counties; but 
from ſome reaſons which, as well as many other impor- 
tant tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, 


. 


—— 
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demned, and execute. | 

+ This nobleman, who had long deen regarded as the head 
of the party, had fled into the Low Countries on the difcom- 
fiture of his friends; and as he concealed his name and 2 
he had there languiſhed in extreme indigence, Philip de 
Comines tells us, that he himſelf ſaw him, as well as the duke 
of Exeter, in a condition no better than that of a common 
beggar ; till being diſcovered by Philip, duke of 4 ras 4 
they had ſmall penſions allotted them, and were living in ſilence 
and obſcurity, when the ſucceſs of m——__ called them from 
their retreat. Bat both Somerſet and 

by contrary winds from reaching England, till a new revolu- 
tion in that kingdom, no leſs maden and ſurpriſing than the 
former, thre them into greater miſery than that from which 
they had juſt emerged, 


In London alone, it is com- 


argaret were detained 
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he wholly neglected the . beginnings of an inſurrection, 


which he ought to have eſteemed ſo formidable. War- 


wick aſſembled an army at Leiceſter, with an intention 


of meeting and of giving battle io the enemy; but Ed- 
ward, by taking another road, paſſed him unmoleſted, 
and preſented hunſelf before the gates of London. His 
numerous friends now iſſued from their ſanctuaries, and 
were active in his cauſe z many rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent him money, ſaw no other chance for their 
Pr but his reſtoration ; the city-dames, who had 

en liberal of their favours. to him, and who ſtill re- 
tained an affection for this young and gallant prince, 
ſwayed their huſbands and friends in his favour ; ſo that 
the city of London eſpouſed: his cauſe ; and above all 


the archbiſhop of York, Warwick's brother, to whom 


the care of the city was committed, had ſecretly, from 
unknown reaſons, entered imo a correſpondence with 
him; and he facilitated Edward's admiſſion into Lon- 
don, on the 11th of April. | 

Edward's entrance into London made him maſter 
not only of that rich and powerful city, but alſo of the 
ro of Henry, who thus fell again into the hands of 

is enemies. | > nt 

It does not appear that Warwick, during his ſhort 
adminiſtration, which: continued only fix months, had 
been guilty of any unpopular act, or had any wiſe de- 
ſerved to loſe that general favour with which he had {o 
lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who was 
formerly on the defenſive, was now the aggrefior ; a 
having overcome the difficulties which always attend 
the beginnings of an inſurrection, poſſeſſed many advan- 
tages above his enemy: his partizans were actuated by 
that zeal and courage which the notion of an attack in- 
ſpires; his. opponents were intimidated for a like reaſon; 
every one who had been diſappointed in the hopes which 
he had entertained from Warwick's elevation, either 
became a cool friend, or an open enemy to that᷑ noble- 
man; and each malecontent, from whatever cauſe, 
proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. The king 
therefore, found himſelf in a condition to face the earl 
of Warwick; who, being reinforced by his ſon-in-law 
the duke of Clarence, and his brother the marquis of 
Montague, took poſt at Barnet, in the neighbourhood 
of London. The arrival of queen Margaret was every 
day expected, who, would have drawn together all the 


nuine Lancaftrians, and have brought a great accef-. 


on to Warwick's forces. This conſideration,  how- 
ever, proved a motive to the earl rather to hurry on a 
deciſive action, than to ſhare the victory with rivals and 
ancient enemies, who he foreſaw would, in caſe of ſuc- 
ceſs, claim the chief merit in the enterprize. But while 
his jealouſy was, directed towards that ſide, he over- 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay the 
neareſt to his boſom. His brother Montague, who had 
lately temporiſed, ſeems now to have remained ſincerely 
attached to the intereſts of his family : but his ſon- in- 
law, though bound to him by every tie of honour. and 
gratitude, though he ſhared the power of the regency, 
though he had been inveſted by Warwick in ail the ho- 
nours and patrimony of the houſe of York, reſolved to 
fulfil the ſecret engagements which he had formerly 
taken with his brother, and to ſupport the intereſts of 
his own family: he deſerted to the king in the night- 
time, and carried over a body of twelve thouſand men 


along with him. Warwick was now too far adyanced | 


to retreat; and as he rejected with diſdain all terms of 
peace offered by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged 
to hazard a general engagement. The battle was fought 
near Barnet on the 14th of April, with obſtinacy on both 
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* Some time after Lewis, king of France, paid fifty thou- 
ſand crowns for her ranſom, and that princeſs, who had been ſo 
aQtive on the ſtage of the world, and who had experienced ſych. 
a variety of fortune, paſſed the remainder" of her days in tran- 
quillity and privacy, till the year 
admirable princeſs, but more ih 
| ow | 


1482, when ſhe died: an 
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the next 


| daggers on the 2 1ſt of the ſame month. Margaret was 
conducted into the Tower *: king Henry expired in 


uſtrious by her undaunted ſpi- | 


2 — —ê 


diſplayed uncommon valour: and the victory tema 
long undecided between them. But an accident thi 
the ballance to the ſide of the Yorkiſts. Edwarg', 
nizance was a fun; that of Warwick a ſtar with e 
and the miſtineſs of the morning rendering it digicyy,* 
diſtinguiſh them, the carl of Oxford, who fought onde 
lide of the Lancaſtrians, was by miſtake attacked 
is friends, and chaſed off the 6ld of bante War 
wick, contrary to his more uſual practice, e A 
day on foot, reſolving to ſhew his army that IE 
to ſhare every fortune with them; and he was ſlain , 
the thickeſt. of the engagement. His brother mn 
went the ſame fate: and as Edward had iſſued order, 
not to give any quarter, a great and undiſtinguiſheg 
ſlaughter was made in the purſuit. About fiſt 


een hun. 


dred of the victors were ſlain. The day on which this 
deciſive battle was fought, . Margaret and her ſon 
now about eighteen years of age, landed at Weymouth, 


ſupported by a ſmall body of French forces. When 
this princeſs received intelligence of her huſband's cap- 
tivity, and of the defeat and death of the earl of War. 
wick, her courage, which had ſupported her under { 
many diſaſtrous events, now left her; and ſhe imme. 
diately foreſaw all the diſmal conſequences of this cala. 
mity. At firſt ſhe took ſanctuary in the abbey of 
Beaulieu; but being encouraged by the appearance of 
Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and Courtney, earl of De- 
vonſhire; of the lords Wenloc and St. John, with other 
men of rank, whoexhorted her ſtill to hope for ſucceſs, 
ſhe reſumed her former ſpirit, and determined to de- 
tend to the utmoſt the ruins of her fallen fortunes. She 
advanced through the counties of Devon, Somerſet, and 
Glouceſter, increaſing her army on each day's march; 
but was at laſt overtaken on the 4th of May by the ex- 


peditious Edward, at Tewkeſbury, on the banks of the 


' Severn. The Lancaſtrians were here totally defeated : 
the earl of Devonſhire and lord Wenloc were killed in 
the field: the duke of Somerſet, and about twenty 


other perſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter in a 
church, were ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded : about three thouſand of their ſide fell in bat- 
tle ; and the army was diſperſed. 

en Margaret and her fon were taken priſoners, 
and ht to the king, who inſultingly aſked the 


prince, How he dared to invade his dominions?“ 
The young prince, more mindful of his high 
of his preſent fortune, replied, *, That he came thither 
c to claim his juſt inheritance.” 
Edward, inſenſible to pity; ſtruck him on the face with 


birth than 
The ungenerous 


his gauntlet; and the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 


lord Haſtirigs, and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 


as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried the prince into 
apartment, and there diſpatched him with their 


that confinement a few days after the battle of Tewkel- 


bury ; but whether he died a- natural or violent death, 


the hiftoric page does not inform us. It is certain, 
however, that Henry's death was ſudden ; and though 
he laboured under an ill ſtate of health, this circumſtance | 


joined to the general manners of this age, gave a natural 


ground of ſuſpicion, which was rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed, by the expoling of his body to public in- 


ſpection. 


EDWARD IV. ResToRED. 


| THE hopes of the Lancaſtrians ſeemed now to be 
- utterly extinguiſhed. Every legitimate prince 0 


ſides: the two armies, in imitation of their leaders, | family was dead: almoſt every great leader of the par} 


— 


1 


rit in adverſity, than by her moderation in proſperity: Fn 
- ſeems neither to have enjoyed the virtues, nor been ſub) | 
the weakneſſes of her ſex; and was as much tainted with 


ferocity, as endowed with the courage of that barbarous 48. 
in which ſhe lived. | £75 | 
— 2 1 had 


periſhed in battle, or on the ſcaffold: the earl of 
— who was levying forces in Wales, diſband- 
ed his army when. he received intelligence of the battle 
of Tewkeſbury; and he fled into Brittany with his ne- 
, the young earl of Richmond. The baſtard of 
1c” berg, who had levied ſome forces, and had ad- 
ed to London during Edward's abſence, was re- 
paled, his men deſerted him; he was taken priſoner, 
and immediately executed: and peace being now fully 
red to the nation, a paxliament was ſummoned on 
the 6th of October, which r atified, as uſual, all the acts 
of the victor, and ized his legal authority. 
But Edward, who had been ſo firm, active, and in- 
tre pid, during his adyerſity, was ſtill unable to reſiſt the 
alurements of-proſperity ; and he wholly, devoted him- 
ell, as before, to pleaſure and amuſement, after he be- 
came entirely maſter: of, this kingdom, and had no lon- 
r any enemy who could give him anxiety or alarm. In 
year 1474 the king was rouſed from his lethargy by 
a proſpect of foreign conqueſts, which probably his de- 
fire 19> boo more than the ſpirit of ambition, had 
made him covet. Though he deemed himſelf little 
beholden to the duke of Burgundy for the reception 
which that prince had given him during his exile, the 
political intereſt of their ſtates maintained ſtill a cloſe 
connection between them; and they agreed to unite 
their arms in making a powerful invaſion on France. 
A league was formed, in which Edward ſtipulated to 
paſs the ſeas with an army exceeding ten thouſand men, 
and to invade the French. territories : Charles promiſed 
to join him with all his forces: the King was to chal- 
lenge the crown of France, and to obtain at leaſt the 
provinces of Normandy and. Guienne: the duke was to 
acquire Champagne and ſome other territories, and to 
free all his dominions from the burden of homage to 
the crown of France : and neither party was to make 
peace without the conſent of rhe other. They were the 
more encouraged to hope for ſucceſs from this league, 


25 the count of St. Pol, conſtable of France, who was 


maſter of St. Quintin, and other towns on the Somme, 
had ſecretly promiſed to join them; and there were alſo 
hopes of engaging the duke of Bretagne to enter into 
the confederacy. The proſpect of a French war was 
always a ſure means of making the parliament open 
their purſes, as far as the habit of that age would per- 
mit. They voted the king a tenth of rents, or two 
ſhillings in the pound; which muſt have been very in- 
accurately levied, ſince it produced only thirty-one thou- 
land, four hundred, and ſixty pounds; and they added 


to this ſupply a whole ſixteenth, and three quarters of 


another, But as the king deemed theſe ſums ſtill un- 
equal to the undertaking, he attempted to levy money 
by way of benevolence. The clauſes annexed to the 
parliamentary grant ſhew ſufficiently the ſpirit of the 
nation in reſpect to the granting of ſupplies. The mo- 
ney levied by the fifteenth -was not to be put into the 
king's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes ; and 
if the expedition into France ſhould not take place, it 
was immediately to be returned to the people. After 
theſe grants the parliament was diſſolved, which had fat 
near two years. and a half, and had been prorogued 
kveral times. | 

In June 1475, the king embarked at Sandwich for 

is, with an army of fifteen hundred men at arms, 
and fifteen thouſand archers ; attended by all the chief 
nobility of England, who, prognoſticating future ſuc- 
ceſſes from the paſt, were eager to appear on this great 
theatre of honour . But their ſanguine hopes were 
damped, when they found on entering the French terri- 
toties, that neither did the conſtable open his gates to 


ee 


fen king artfully brought over ſome of the richeſt of his 


Wald who he knew would be ſoon tired of the war, and 


A promote all propoſals of peace, which he foreſaw would 
de ſoon neceſſary. 


t + For that purpoſe, ſays Hume, ſuitable preparations were 
made at Pecquigni, near Amiens. A cloſe rail was drawn 
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* Comines, lib. rv. chap. 5. This author ſays, (chap. 11.) | 
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them, nor the duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt 
aſſiſtance. That prince, tranſported by his ardent tem- 
per, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, and 
had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Ger- 
many, and againſt the duke of Lorrain : and though he 
came in perſon to Edward, and endeavoured to apolo- 
gize for this breach of treaty, there was no proſpect that 
they would be able this campaign to make a conjunc- 
tion with the Engliſh. This circumſtance gave great 
diſguſt to the king, and inclined him to hearken to thoſe 
advances which Lewis continually made him for an ac- 
commodation. That monarch, more ſwayed by poli- 
tical views than by the point of honour, deemed no ſub- 
miſſions too mean, which might free him from enemies 
who had proved fo formidable to his predeceſſors, and 
who, united to ſo many other enemies, might ſtill ſhake 
the well-eſtabliſhed government of France. When 
Edward ſent a herald to that monarch to claim the 
crown of France, and to carry him a defiance in caſe of 
refuſal, ſo far from anſwering to this bravado in like 
haughty times, he replied with great temper, and even 
made the herald a conſiderable preſent : he took after- 
wards an opportunity of ſending a herald to the Engliſh 
camp; and having given him directions to apply to the 
lords Stanley and Howard, who he heard were friends 
to peace, he deſired the good offices of theſe noblemen 
in promoting an accommodation with their maſter : and 
as Edward was fallen into ſimilar diſpoſitions, a truce 
was concluded on the 2gth of Auguſt, on terms more 
advantageous than honourable to Lewis. He ſtipulated 
to pay Edward ſeventy-five thouſand crowns at that 
time, on condition that he ſhould withdraw his army 
from France, and promiſed to pay him fifty thouſand 
crowns a year duting their joint lives : it was added, that 
the dauphin, when of age, ſhould marry Edward's eldeſt 
daughter. In order to ratify this treaty, the two mo- 
narchs agreed to have a perſonal interview f. 

Lewis's aim was to gain the affection of the moſt 
conſiderable among the Engliſh nobility, as well as to 
preſerve good underſtanding with Edward. He be- 
ſtowed penſions, to the amount of ſixteen thouſand 
crowns a year, on ſeveral of the king's favourites; on 
lord Haſtings two thouſand crowns ; on lord Howard 
and others in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were 
not aſhamed thus to receive wages from a foreign prince. 
As the two armies, after the concluſion of the truce, 
remained ſome time in the neighbourhood of each other, 
the Engliſh were not only admitted freely into Amiens, 
where Lewis reſided, but had alſo their charges de- 
frayed, and had wine and other proviſions furniſhed 
them in every inn, . without any payments being de- 
manded. They flocked thither in ſuch multitudes, that 
once above nine thouſand of them were in the town, and 
they might have made themſelves maſters of the king's 
perſon ; but Lewis concluding, from their jovial and 
diſſolute manner of living, that they had no bad inten- 
tions, was careful not to betray the leaſt ſign of fear or 
jealouſy. And when Edward, informed of this diſor- 
der, deſired him to ſhut the gates againſt them, he re- 
plied, that he would never agree to exclude the Eng- 
liſh from the place where he reſided ; but that Edward, 
if he pleaſed, might recall them, and place his own 
officers at the gates of Amiens, to prevent their return- 
ing. Lewis's deſire of confirming a mutual amity with 
England, engaged him even to make imprudent ad- 
vances, which coſt him afterwards ſome pains to evade. 
In the conference at Pecquigni, he had ſaid to Edward, 
that he wiſhed to have a vilit from him at Paris ; that 
he would there endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies ; 
and that, in caſe any offences were then committed, he 


— 
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acroſs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 
would allow the army to paſs; a precaution againſt a ſimilar 
accident to that which belel the duke of Burgundy in his con- 
ference with the dauphin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis 
came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred privately together; and 
having confirmed their friendſhip, and interchanged many mu- 


1 


tual civilities, they ſoon after parted. 
| | would 
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would aſſign him the cardinal of Bourbon for confeſſor, 
who from fellow-feeling would not be over and above 
ſevere in the penances which he would enjoin. This 
hint made deeper imprefſion than Lewis intended. 
Lord Howard, who accompanied him back to Amiens, 
told him, in confidence, that, if he were ſo diſpoſed, 
it would not be impoſſible to perſuade Edward to take 
a journey with him to Paris, where they might make 
merry together. Lewis pretended at firſt not to hear 
the offer; but, on Howard's repeating it, he expreſſed 
his concern that his wars with the duke of Burgundy 
would not permit him to attend his royal gueſt, and do 
him the honours he intended. Edward,” ſaid he, 
privately to Comines, © is a very handſome, and a 
te very amorous prince: ſome lady at Paris may in- 
« vite him to return in another manner. It is better 
ce that the ſea be between us.” 

Notwithſtanding Edward had but little reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy “, 
he reſerved to that prince a power .of acceding to the 
treaty of Pecquigni : but Charles, when the offer was 
made him, haughtily replied, that he was able to ſup- 
port himſelf without aſſiſtance of England, and 
that he would make no peace with Lewis, till three 
months after Edward's return into his own country. 
Edward no leſs impolitic than the duke of Burgundy, 
was actuated by private paſſions, unworthy of a ſove- 
reign and a ſtateſman. Jealouſy of his brother Cla- 
rence had cauſed him to neglect the advances which 
were made of marrying that prince, now a widower, to 
Mary, heirefs of Burgundy ; and ſent her propoſals 
eſpouſing Anthony, earl of Rivers, brother to 
queen, who retained an entire aſcendant over him. But 
the match was rejected with diſdain, and Edward per- 
mitted France to proceed without interruption, in her 
conqueſt over his defenceleſs ally. Any pretence made 
by the court of France was ſufficient to ſatisfy Edward, 
who abandoned himſelf entirely to indolence and plea- 
ſure. The only object which divided his attention, was 
the improving of the public revenue, which had been 
dilapidated by the neceſſities, or even by the negligence 
of his predeceſſors ; and ſome of his expedients for that 
purpoſe, though unknown to us, were deemed, during 
the time, oppreſſive to the people. The detail of pri- 
vate wrongs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; but 
an act of tyranny, of which Edward was guilty in his 
own family, has been taken notice of by all writers, 
has met with general cenſure, and deſerves to be 
execrated in the ſtrongeſt terms. 

The duke of Clarence, by all ſervices in deſerting 
Warwick, had never been able to regain the king's 
friendſhip, which he had forfeited by his former confe- 
deracy with that nobleman. He was ſtill regarded at 
court as a man of a dangerous and fickle character; 
and the imprudent openneſs and violence of his temper, 
though it rendered him much leſs dangerous, tended 
extremely to multiply his enemies, and to incenſe them 

inſt him. Among others, he had the misfortune 
to give diſpleaſure to the queen herſelf, as well as to 
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* This prince poſfeſſed all the ambition and courage of a 
conqueror; but being defective in policy and prudence, qua- 
lities no leſs eſſential, he was unfortunate in all his enterprizes, 
and periſhed at laſt in battle againſt the Switzers ; a people 
whom he deſpiſed, and who, though brave and free, had hi- 
therto been in a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of 
Europe. This event, which happened in the year 1477, pro- 
duced a great alteration in the views of all the princes, and was 
attended with confequences which were felt for many genera- 
tions. Charles left only one daughter, Mary, by his firſt wife; 
and this princeſs being heir of his opulent and extenſive do- 
minions, and courted by all the potentates of Chriſtendom, 
who contended for the poſſeſſion of ſo rich a prize. Lewis, 
the head of her family, might, by a proper application, have 
obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby united 
to the crown of France all the provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and Picardy; which 
would at once have rendered his kingdom an over-match for 
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own life 
ſerve, openly juſtified the innocence of his friends, and 
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his brother the duke of Glouceſter, a 


deepeſt policy, of the moſt unrelenting ambit; of the 
the leaſt ſcrupulous in the means which he =_ 


for the attainment of his ends. A combination br 


theſe potent adverſaries being ſecretly fo 
Clarence, it was determined to . an, Grind 
friends ; in hopes, that if he patiently endured 8 
Jury, his puſillanimity would diſhonour him in the 4 
of the public; if he made reſiſtance, and expreſſc e 
ſentment, his paſſion would betray him into mea, 4 
which might give them advantages againſt him. Th. 
king hunting one day in the park of Thomas 

of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, had killed a white 
which was a great favourite of the owner; and Burdet, 
incenſed at loſs, became highly paſſionate ny: 
wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon 
who had adviſed the king to commit inſult 
him. This expreſſion of reſentment, which might haye 
been overlooked had it fallen from any other perſon 
was rendered criminal in that gentleman, by the friend. 
ſhip in which he had the misfortune to live with the 
duke of Clarence : he was tried for his life ; the judges 
and jury were found ſervile enough to condemn him . 
and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this pre. 
tended offence f. About the fame time, one John 
—_ an eccleſiaſtic, much connected with the duke 
as as with Burdet, was expoſed to a like iniquitous 
and barbarous proſecution. This clergyman, being 
more learned in the mathematics and aſtronomy than 
was uſual in that age, lay under the imputation of necro- 
mancy with the ignorant vulgar ; and the cour: laid 
hold of this popular rumour to effect his deſtruction. 
He was brought to his trial for that imaginary crime; 
many of the greateſt peers countenanced the proſecu- 
tion by their preſence ; he was condemned, put to the 
torture, and executed. 

The duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found 
theſe acts of tyranny exerciſed on all around him: he 
reflected on the fate of the good duke of Glouceſter in 
the laſt reign, who, after ſeeing the moſt infamous pre- 
tences employed for the deſtruction of his neareſt con- 
nections, at laſt fell himſelf a victim to the vengeance 
of his enemies, But Clarence, inſtead of ſecuring his 


againſt the preſent danger by ſilence and re- 


exclaimed againſt the iniquity of their proſecutors. The 


King offended with his freedom, committed him to the 


Tower, ſummoned a parliament, and tried him for his 
life before the houſe of peers, the ſupreme tribunal of 
the nation, January 16th, 1478. The duke was ac- 
cuſed of arraigning public juſtice, by maintaining the 
innocence of thoſe who had been condemned in courts 
of judicature ; and of inveighing againſt the iniquity of 
the king, who had given orders * their proſecution. 
Many rath expreſſions were imputed to him, and ſome 
which reflected on Edward's legitimacy ; but he was not 
accuſed of any overt act of treaſon; and even the truth 
of theſe ſpeeches may be doubted of, ſince the liberty of 
judgment was taken from the court, by the king's ap- 
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all its neighbours. But a man wholly intereſted is as rare, 3 
one entirely endowed with the oppoſite quality; and Leis, 
though impregnable to all the ſentiments of generoſity and 
friendſhip, was, on this occaſion, carried from the road of true 
policy by the paſſions of 8 and revenge. He had im- 


| bibed ſo deep a hatred to the houſe of Burgundy, that he rather 


choſe to ſubdue the princeſs by arms, than unite her to his 
family by marriage. He conquered the duchy of Burgund), 
and that part of Picardy which had been ceded to Philip the 
Good by the treaty of Arras : but he thereby forced the ſtates 
of the Netherland? to beſtow their ſovereign in marriage on 
Maximilian of Auftria, fon of the emperor Frederic, _ 
whom they looked for protection in their preſent diſtrelles : 


and by theſe means France loſt the opportunity which 
never could recall, of making that important acquiſition 


power and territory, Hume. | * 
. 8 p. 475. Follingſhed, p. 70g. Sir N 
ore in * p. 498. pearance 
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perſonally as his brother's accuſer, and plead- 
youu 1— aint bim But a ſentence of con- 
ing the even when this extraordinary circumſtance 
taken place, was a neceſſary conſequence in thoſe 
times, of any proſecution by the court or the prevailing 
duke of * 2 7 was pronounced guilty 
5 he houſe commons were no leſs 
2 LE they both petitioned for the execu- 
an of the duke, and afterwards paſſed a bill of at- 
3 inſt him T. The only favour which the king 
is brother, after his condemnation, was to 


. him the choice of his death; and he was privately | 


ve / 
drown 18th of February, 1478, in a butt of 
© —_ Tower: a whimſical choice, which im- 
zes that he had an extraordinary fondneſs for that 
: or. The duke left two children by the eldeſt 
daughter of the earl of Warwick ; a ſon, created an 
earl by his grandfather's title; and a daughter, after- 
wards counteſs of Saliſbuty: Both this ptince and 

inceſs were alſo unfottunate in theit end, and died 
violent deaths; a fate which for many years attended 
almoſt all the deſcendants of the blood royal in Eng- 


0 aſter the death of the duke of Clarence, the 
term Lewis XI. and Edward had taken to decide their 
differences by arbitration, was farther prolonged, and 
che duke of Glouceſter appointed by Edward one of 
the arbitrators in the room of the duke of Clarence. 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation in England, the 
truce between Lewis. and Maximilian being expired, 
Maximilian entered Burgundy, and took feveral places 
with a great deal of eaſe, by reaſon of the people's af- 
ſection for the houſe of Burgundy, In all appearance 
he would have taken poſſeſſion of the TwO Burgundies, 
if he had received from the emperor his father, ſuccours 
roportionable to his neceſſities : this was what Lewis 
Fred very much, and as he was ſenſible it was Ed- 
ward's intereſt to join forces with Maximihan, he 
omitted nothing that could help to divert him from it. 
In the month of July this year, he ſent a full power to 
prolong the truce till a hundred years after the death of 
the two kings, and to oblige him to the payment of the 
yearly penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, ſo long as the 
truce ſhould laſt, Moreover, the ambaſſadors were 
empowered to prolong for three years the term agreed 
upon, to decide the difference by arbitrators, and to 
promiſe for Lewis and his ſucceſſors, to prolong it every 
third year, till all things were ended. The ambaſſador 
being come to London, Edward appointed commiſſion- 
ers to treat with him; and at length the treaty was 
concluded upon the foofing Lewis Send. But this 
was not till February 15, 1479. What delayed a little 
this negociation was Edward's deſire, firſt to make ſure 
of his daughter Elizabeth's marriage with the dauphin. 
To that end he ſent two ambaſſadors into France, with 
power to make the contract of marriage. But in all 
likelihood Lewis found ſome excuſe to pu off. In 
the mean time he made the ſecond payment of ten thou- 
land crowns for queen Margaret's ranſom. 

Edward now addicted himſelf to his pleaſures, hav- 


ing no other deſign than to paſs the reſidue of his days | 


9 


| 


* The following articles were exhibited againſt him: 1. 
That by his ſeditious diſcourſes, he had endeavoured to draw 
upon the king the hatred of his ſubjects, by accuſing him of 
having unju y put Burdet to death. 2. That he had bribed 

e of his domeſtics, and others, to ſpread ſuch a report. g. 
That he had aid the king made uſe of necromancy to know 

© future. 4. That he had taxed the king with having poi- 

innocent perſons, whom he thought he could not put to 

ch in a legal way. 5. That he had affirmed, the king was 
not fon of the duke of York, but of one the ducheſs their 
mother had admitted to her bed. 6. That inferring from 
h that the crown was fallen to him, he had diſcovered 
is defign to ſeize it, by requiring many to ſwear to ſerve him 
Maud all perſons living, not ——_—_— the king himſelf, 7. 
icht he had accuſed the king of uſing magic to take away his 
— I cauſing him to conſume away like a taper. 8. Laſtly, 


RSV „ 
in effeminate ſlotfl: büt the pleaſures which he purfued 
with ſo much eagerneſs, were more chargeable to him 
than the moſt burdenſome war: and therefore his coffers 
being empty, in the yeat 1479 many illegal methods 
to extort money from his ſubjects were tnade uſe of. 
That which occaſioned the greateſt tertor, was his pro- 
curing the rich to be accuſed of high-treaſon, in order 
to confiſcate their eſtates to his own uſe, of to extort 
from them large ſums for their pardon. In the thean 
time; he kept on foot with ſeveral princes, negociations 
which tended to ſecure him the continuance of that eaſe 
he was fo very fond of. The firſt of theſe negociations 
was with the king of Denmark, the alliance they had 
made not having been well kept on either fide. At laſt, 
that prince having ſent ambaſſadors to London, the al- 
hance was cofifirmed and renewed, and a congreſs ap- 
pointed at Hamburgh, to decide all their differences. 
One of the conditions of the treaty was, that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould not ſet foot in the ifte of Iceland without a 
paſs from the king of Detimark. Two days after the 
concluſion of this treaty, the French ambaſſador and the 
king's commiſſioners ſigned that treaty which we have 
before mentioned, whereby Lewis XI. bound himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors to pay to the king of England fifty 
thouſand crowns evety year, as well during the life of 
the two kings, 'as a hundred years after, to commence 
at the death of the longeſt liver. Next day they ſigned 
alſo another treaty, whereby the truce, friendſhip, and 
good underſtanding between the two kings was to laſt 
during their lives, and between their ſucceſſors, durin 
e ſpace of a hundred years, with promiſes of aſſiſting 
one another agaihſt their rebellious ſubjects. The other 
articles were, that if either of the two princes ſhould be 
driven out of his kingdom, the other ſhould be obliged 
to receive him, and aſſiſt him with all his forces : that 
they ſhould make no alliance without each other's con- 
ſent: that the king of France ſhould ratify this treaty, 
and cauſe it to be confirmed and ratified by the ſtates : 
and that Edward ſhould get it likewiſe confirmed by the 
parliament. Laſtly, that the dauphin's marriage with 
the princeſs Elizabeth ſhould be completed, according 
to the agreement at Amiens, and that this new treaty 
ſhould not be derogatory to the former. It does not 
appear that Lewis XI. ever ratified this treaty, which 
in all appearance was made only to amuſe Edward. 
Lewis knew very well that he was bound to nothing 
without a formal ratification, which doubtleſs he had 
reſolved not to grant, though the treaty contained only 
ſuch articles as he himſelf had propoſed. This was one 
of Lewis's artifices, againſt which it is a very hard mat- 
ter to be provided. With princes of this character the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt way would be never to enter into a 
negociation. | 
As Lewis amuſed Edward with the marriage of 
Elizabeth with the dauphin, Maximilian uſed the ſame 
means to gain him to his inteteſts. Though Philip his 
ſon was only a year old, he offered Edward to marry 
him with Anne his third daughter. Edward accepted 
the propoſal ; and in the mean time, till they could 
agree upon the marriage articles, the two princes ferit ” 
one another letters patents, promiſing not to marry 


procuring an authentic copy of the act of parliament paſſed 
during the carl of Warwick's uſurpation, whereby the crown 
was adjudged to him, after the death of Henry VI. and his 
heirs-male. 
+ The meaſures of the parliament, during that age, furniſh 
us with examples of a ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility : 
they ſcruple to grant, and ſometimes refuſe to the king the 
ſmalleſt ſupplies, the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of govern- 
ment, even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance of wars, 
for which the nation, as well as the parliament itfelf, expreſſed 
reat fondneſs : but they never foruple to concur in the moſt 
— act of injuſtice or tyranny, which falls on any indivi- 
dual, however diſtinguiſhed y birth or merit. Theſe maxims, 
ſo ungenerous, ſo oppoſite to all principles of good NN 
are very remarkable in all the tranſactions of the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, for more than a century after the period in which we are 


had openly ſhewn his deſign to dethrone the king, by | 


now engaged. Hume. 
| their 


cecaſe the king of France ſhould diſcontinue his penſion, : 
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their children without each other's . conſent during the? 
ſpace of three years. JD: 
About the — time Edward had thoughis of mar- | 
rying Catharine, his fourth daughter, to John, infants ' 
© Caflile and Arragon, ſon of king Ferdinand, and 
Iſabella of Caſtile. It even appears by the Collection 
of Public Acts, that he ſent ambaſſadors into Spain to 
forward the buſineſs, which, however, proved of non- 
effect. Lewis in the mean time duly paid the penſion of 
fifty thouſand crowns, as appears by ſeveral acquittances 
in the above collection, e find there likewiſe, that 
in the month of May, 1480, he completed the payment 
of Margaret's ranſom. Lewis readily perfopmed all the 
articles of the treaty of Amiens, except that of the dau- 
phin's marriage, which he ſtill found ſome freſh excuſe 
to ſhift off, though he perſiſted in his promiſe to fulfil 
that engagement. Edward, ſurprized at all theſe de- 
lays, called a council upon that occaſion, wherein it was 
reſolved, that he ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to Lewis, pe- 
remptorily to demand the performance of his promiſe, 
and the ratification of the late treaty at London. The 
lord Howard, and Thomas Langton, treaſurer of the 
church of Exeter, were pitched upon for that embaſſy. 
Howard, who was one of Edward's confidants, was in 
all appearance, the chief of thoſe that had ſuffered them- 
felves to be'won by the king of France's favours. In 
the mean time Lewis was in no ſmall trouble. He had 
given his word for the. marriage, and had even bound 
Firnſelf by a treaty, though he had never any thoughts 
of concluding it. On the other hand, his ambaſſadors 
at London had ſigned another treaty upon the baſis hę 
himſelf had propoſed ; and yet he was bent not to rati 
it. His fole aim had been to amuſe Edward, for fear 
he ſhould join with the arch-duke. To get out of this 
perplexity, he reſolved to diſſemble and to continue to 
promiſe the completing of the match, whilſt by ambaſ- 
adors whom he had ſent to Scotland, he endeavoured 
to perſuade James III. to break the truce with Eng- 
land. This negociation ſucceeded to his wiſh. King 
James ſuffered himſelf to be guided by three favourites 
whom he had raiſed from a low eſtate, and took advice 
of no lord of his realm. It was no hard matter for the 
king of France to bribe theſe mercenary ſouls; who 


promiſed. to induce their maſter to break the truce with 


the Engliſh. And indeed, very ſoon after James made 
preparations which plainly diſcovered his deſign. Ed- 
ward, ſurprized at the rupture hkely to take place be- 
tween the king of Scotland and him, was at. no great 
loſs to gueſs the author of it. He diſſembled, however, 
his reſentment, and contented himſelf with ordering an 
army to be raiſed, the command whereof he reſolved to 
confer on the duke of Glouceſter his brother. Then 
he began to open his eyes, and perceive the treachery 
of the king of France, who had amuſed him with falſe 
promiſes ever ſince the death of the duke of Burgundy; 
though he had let ſlip the fair opportunities that had 
offered, yet he turned his thoughts to revenge. This 
is what appears by ſeveral pieces of the Collection of the 
Public Acts, all bearing date in the year 1480, before 
the Scots had actually broke the truce. Firſt, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to Caſtile, to make reparation for certain 
outrages committed by-the Engliſh during the earl of 
Warwick's adminiſtration, contrary to the alliance be- 
tween Caſtile and England. When a prince offers of 
his own accord to repair the damage his ſubjects have 
done to angther nation, there is room to preſume it is 
done with a view to ſome other deſign. Edward's was 
to engage the king of Caſtile to make war with France, 
or at leaſt to hinder him from aſſiſting Lewis. In the 
ſecond place, he ratified the treaty his ambaſſadors had 
concluded at Hamburgh, with the king of Denmark. 
"Thirdly, he confirmed the treaty of alliagce he had: 
made with the late duke of Burgundy, arWW&comicd to 
fend Maximilian and Maria an aid of fix thouſand męn, 
purſuant to the treaty. The arch-duke obliged cy | 
on his party to pay him fifty thouſand crowns yearly,” in 
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Laſtly, the marriage of Philip, earl of Change , 


Maximilian 


conſummated as ſoon as the parties ſhould 


of the king of France, and they diſcharged 


trator between Lewis ; and if Lewis refuſed, he 


lian and Maria, ſent 


came by fea into England, to implore 


{eek the means to be 
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and a war ſhould enſue between them 
an aria, with Ann, daughter of | 
was concluded, with promiſe on both 2 1 5 


be d 
By this treaty Edward gave with his daughter EE: 
thouſand crowns : but by a ſubſequent treaty, the do 


was looked upon as an equivalent for the "7 
| crowns, Which the arch-duke was obliged 982 ſea 


from the engagement, By another tr ' Maryaay 
om the e . By another treaty, Edw 
miſed to uſe his endeavours to procure Maxim” 


truce with the king of France, to offer to become ach; 


© 
to declare was not a v 


1 him. This procee 
fair one; but apparently, ke did not think hin 
obliged to act more ſincerely than Lewis had done with 
reſpect to him. | 
dward having thus ſettled his affairs with Maxin;. 

again ambaſſadors to F rance, to 
preſs the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with the 
dauphin. If Lewis had complied, it is very likely he 
would have make no feruple to drop the arch-duke. 
But Lewis having put him off as uſual, with ſome tri. 
vial excuſe, he fitted out a- fleet, and gave the com- 
mand of it to John Middleton, to go to the aſſiſtance of 
his new allies. | 

In June, 1481, the Scots made an irruption into the 
borders of England before Edward's army was ready; 


and carried off ſome booty. Edward was not over-halty 


to ſend an army againſt Scotland, as well becauſe he 
hoped ſtill to make up matters amicably, as becauſe he 
was very ſenſible that 3 James's circumſtances were 
ſuch, that he could not do him much hurt. His grand 


deſign was to be revenged of Lewis XI. for although 


that prince, with his uſual diſſimulation, till put him in 


hopes that he would perform his promiſe as to the mar- 


riage, and though he punctually paid twenty-five thou- 
ſand crowns every ſix months, Edward plainly per- 
ceived, that he intended not to be as good as his word 
with regard to the firſt article, and that a rupture would 
be unavoic able. Upon this account he renewed his al- 
liance win the duke of Bretagne, and concluded the 
marriage of the prince of Wales his ſon, with Ann, eld- 


eſt daughter of that duke, or in caſe he ſhould happen 


to die before conſummation, with Iſabella her younger 
ſiſter, upon theſe conditions ; that if there ſhould be 
ſeveral ſons, the ſecond, or he that was next to him that 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England, ſhould be duke 
of Bretagne, and reſide in the country; that if the duke 
ſhould hereafter havg a ſon born in wedlock, he ſhould 
eſpouſe Edward's daughter that ſhould be moſt ſuitable 
to his age ; that if Edward had no daughter to give 
him, the duke ſhould not marry his ſon without the 
king's conſent. Laſtly, it was agreed betwixt them, 


that if the king of France ſhould make war upon the 


duke of Bretagne, Edward ſhould ſend the duke an aid 
of three thouſand men at his own charge: The duke 
was obliged to do the ſame in caſe of a war between 
England and France. 

In the beginning of the year:1482, Edward renewed 
his alliance with Portugal. Shortly after he ſent ambal- 
ſadors to Caſtile, to conclude the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Catharine with the infanta : but that buſineſs ſuc- 
ceeded not to his wiſh. All theſe treaties, theſe renew- 
ings of alliances, theſe projects of marriages, ſhew that 
Edward intended to wage war with France. 


Whilſt Edward was intent upon every thing blut 


could contribute to the good ſucceſs of his undertaking, 
Alexander, duke of Albany, brother of the king o 
Scotland, made his eſcape our of his confinement, a 

the king's pro- 
tection. Beſides the general reaſons which all the Scots 
nad to complain of their ſovereign, Alexander had wr 
great ones in particular, The death of the ne 
brother, and his own impriſonment, made him aß g 
revenged z-.and ambuion, N 
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| no ſmall ſpur to his paſſion“ . We find in 
28 abe of Public Acts a Wear which Alexander 
15 wich Edward, wherein he aſſumes the title of king 
Scotland, and promiſes to do homage for that king- 
dom to the crown of England. He binds himſelf like- 

© to break the ancient alliance of France with Scot- 
2 and to make one with Edward againſt Lewis XI. 
lan eld up Berwick to England, and to marry Cicely, 
= * ird's daughter, betrothed to prince James his ne- 
= provided that, by the decree of the church, he 
F id be divorced from his wife. That in caſe he could 
-— he promiſes not to marry his ſon but to a princeſs of 
2 royal family of England. Edward obliges himſelf 


on his part, to aid him with all his power to take poſ- 


ſelnon of the throne of Scotland. This treaty being 
ſigned, Edward ſent an army againſt Scotland, under 
the command of the duke of Glouceſter his brother, 
whom the duke of Albany would accompany, but with- 
out taking, however, the title of king. Apparently the 
treaty we have been ſpeaking of, was a ſecret known but 
to few perſons. At the ſame time Edward gave the 
command of a fleet to Robert Ratcliff, to act againſt 
Scotland. The duke of Glouceſter having advanced to 
his borders of the two kingdoms, took the town of 
Berwick, and not being willing to loſe time in beſieging 


the caſtle, left it inveſted, and marched directly to- 


Edinburgh. 
- Whilſt the duke of Glouceſter was moving forward 
at the head of his army, king James, who had entered 
upon this war without any manner of reaſon, and with- 
out having taken meaſures for the vigorous proſecution 
of it, was at a great loſs what to do. 
he had to withſtand the Engliſh, was to aſſemble the 
nobility ; but he durſt not undertake it, knowing how 
much diſſatisfied they were with him and his miniſters. 
There was a neceſſity, however, to reſolve upon it, or 
to caſt himſelf upon the mercy of the Enghſh. Where- 
fore having ſummoned the lords, they came with their 
troops to Louther, where the king expected them. But 
to what ſtreights ſoever that prince was drove, he al- 
tered not his conduct. His three favourites were his 
fole council, and not a man hardly dared to enter his 
preſence, but themſelves or their creatures. The no- 
bles, full of indignation at this management, were re- 
ſolved to embrace fo fair an opportunity to get rid of 
thoſe that beſet the king. After having conſulted toge- 
ther about the matter, ſome of them went to the king's 
apartment well attended, and having carried off the 
taree favourites who had ſheltered themſelves in his 
room, they brought them to the army, where they 
caſed them immediately to be hanged. James in a 
fright, dreading they would make an attempt upon his 
life, promiſed to reform his conduct for the future. But 
2 fcw days after he withdrew to the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
So that the army being without a leader, diſbanded 
themſelves, and the lords returned to their own homes. 
The duke of Glouceſter having had intelligence of this 
confuſion, haſtened his march to Edinburgh, and en- 
tered the city without oppoſition. He withed to have 
a conference with the king, but it was not poſſible 
to get 1t propoſed to him. This obſtinacy not ro hearken 
to any thing, obliged. the duke of Glouceſter to publiſh, 
by found of trumpet, in all the quarters of Edigburgh, 
that if before the month of September, the king of 
Scotland would not obſerve the treaties made with the 
of England, he would put the whole kingdom to 
fire and ſword. King James's engagements were chiefly 
t keep the truce, and pay back the money he had re- 
ceived for the dower of the princeſs Cicely, betrothed 
to the prince his ſon. To which the duke of Glouceſter 
added, that he ſhould recall the duke of Albany, and 
reſtore him to his eſtate and honours. James equally 
Wable to reſiſt his enemies, and to perform his engage- 
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, The Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians have limited his deſire 
revenge, to ſome general views of bringing the king his bro- 
ther into the right way, and procuring to himſelf the reſtitu- 
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ments, made no anſwer. In the mean time the nobles 
aſſembled at Hadington, and ſent deputies to the duke 
of Glouceſter, to acquaint him that it was their earneſt 
deſire, that the intended marriage ſhould be conſum- 
mated, and that it ſhould not be their fault if the truce 


was not punctually obſerved. The duke of Glouceſter 


replied, that the marriage not having been projected but 
purely to keep up a good underſtanding between the 
two nations, and king James having deſignedly broke it 
without any provocation, he did not know whether the 
king his brother deſired the match ſhould be conſum- 
mated: that, however, he had orders to receive the 
ſums that had been paid in part of the princeſs's dower : 
that as to the truce, they might be ſure it would be 
kept by England, provided the king his brother was put 
in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Berwick, or at leaſt, the 
Scots would promiſe not to give any aſſiſtance to the 
beſieged. Affairs ſtanding thus, the duke of Albany 
demanded of the Scotch lords a ſafe-condutt, and hav- 
ing obtained it, he went with them. In the conference 
it was agreed, © That the duke of Albany ſhould be 
made regent of Scotland: that the citizens of Edin- 
burgh ſhould be obliged to pay the king of England 
the money James had received, in caſe the marriage 
intended ſhould not take effe& : laſtly, that the caſtle 
© of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered to the duke of 
© Glouceſter,” For the duke of Albany's private ſe- 
curity, the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the biſhop of 
Dunkeld, the high chancellor, and the earl of Argyle, 
bound themſelves to procure him a general pardon for 
all crimes whatever, even for attempting to dethrone. 
the king, and to get him reſtored to his whole eſtate. 
On the other hand, the duke promiſed to acknowledge 
the king his brother for his lawful ſovereign, and to 
ſwear allegiance to him. This gives ground to pre- 
ſume, that the treaty he had made with Edward was 
known in Scotland, or that the duke thought proper to 
diſcover it, that it might be included in the pardon. 
This agreement being made, the duke of Albany gave 
over his project of mounting the throne, either out of 
generoſity, or becauſe he believed he ſhould find it too 
difficult a taſk. On the other ſide, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter paſſed ſome time at Newcaſtle, till the king his 
brother ſhould let him know his pleaſure touching his 
daughter's marriage. 

The duke of Albany ſeeing himſelf. thus maſter of 
the kingdom, reſtored the king his brother to his former 
ſtate, without reſerving to himſelf any thing but his own 
eſtate, and the glory of his generoſity. James pleaſed, 
as we may believe, to have got off thus for a little fear, 
ſeemed at firſt to behave in a very different manner from 
what he had done before: preſently after, he reſolved 
to go to Amiens and viſit the relics of St. John, or 
perhaps to take new meaſures with Lewis XI. Butwe 
cannot determine whether he put his deſign in execu- 
tion, though we find in the Collection of the Public 
Acts a ſafe-conduct for him and a thouſand attendants. 
Be that as it will, his diſſimulation laſted not long. He 
fell to his old courſe of life, and reſumed his enmity to 
his brother, with a reſolution to diſpatch him out of the 
way. His deſign was kept ſo private, that when the 
duke was told of it, he had put juſt time to throw him- 
{elf into a fiſhing-boat, and eſcape to.the caſtle of Dun- 
bar with a few friends. From thence he. ſent into 
England the earl of Angus and ſome others, to renew 
with Edward the treaty they had made laſt year, and 
which was ſet aſide by the accommodation which inter- 
vened. This treaty was in effect confirmed February 
11, 1483, with an addition of ſome articles. But Ed- 
ward's death, which happened a ſhort time after, 'pre- 
vented it from being put in execution. The duke of 
Albany having, in the mean while, purſuant to the 
treaty, put the fortreſs of Dunbar into the hands of the 
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tion of his eſtate. But the Collection of the Public Acts fur- 
niſl vs authentic evidences, that Alexander's deſign was to ob- 


tain poſſeſſion of the throne. 
5 G Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, and ſeeing no of being ſuccoured, 
withdreyy into France, where he was unfortunately killed 


with the ſplinter of a lance, at a tournament by the duke 
of Orleans, who was afterwards king of France under 
the name of Lewis XII. 

The war with Scotland being ended, Edward turned 
all his thoughts to the war he intended. to carry into 
France. But he was far from having ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity to be avenged of Lewis XI. as he had before the 
rupture with Scotland. Maria, ducheſs of Burgundy, 
being killed by a fall from her horſe in March, 1481, 
the arch-duke her ſpouſe had ſo. little authority among 
the Flemings, that he was conſtrained to ſuffet his chil- 
dren by that princeſs to remain in the hands of the 
Gantois. Then Lewis XI. endeavouring to make the 
Flemings dread the power of the houſe of Auſtria, per- 
ſuaded Gantois to give in marriage to the dauphin his 
fon, Margaret, daughter of the deceafed ducheſs, with 
the earldoms of Artois, Burgundy; Maconnois, Aux- 
erre, and Charolais. This negociation was carried on 
with that ſecrecy, that Edward had ho intelligence of 
it; inſomuch that Lewis ſtill continued to amuſe the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, even after-it was ended to his 
wiſh, The firſt news they had of it was the arrival of 
the young dauphineſs, two years old, who was brought 
to Paris in April, 1482. The nuptials were ſolem- 
nized in July. This was a very great affront to Ed- 
ward, who had cauſed the princeſs his daughter, to be 
ſtiled Madam the Dauphinets. He had perhaps, forgot 
the affront he himſelf had put upon Lewis with regard 
to his own marriage, or elſe he imagined that love 
would excuſe him: but Lewis thought himſelf no leſs 
excuſed by politics, and what kings call reaſons of ſtate. 
Edward now fired with indignation, bent all his thoughts 
to revenge : but it was too late, the opportunities he 
had let ſlip were paſt recovery. He could no longer 
rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Flemings, who had juſt 
ſhewn ſo openly their attachment to the intereſts of 
France. The duke of Bretagne was ſeized with a me- 
lancholy, which rendered him incapable of any conſi- 
derable undertaking. The king of Scotland had no 
reaſon to be pleaſed, and all that Edward conld expect 
from the alliance he had made with the kings of Spain 
and Portugal, was, that they would not give any aſ- 
ſiſtance to Lewis: ſo that to be revenged, Edward 
muſt, like Henry V. attack France with the forces of 
England alone ; but France was very far from being in 
the ſame circumſtances, as when Henry V. began the 
war. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of the little likehhood of 
ſucceeding in ſuch an undertaking, Edward was reſolved 
to try. To that purpoſe, he aſſembled all the lords 
that were at court or about London, and in a very 
moving ſpeech, repreſented to them how great reaſon 
the Engluh nation, ” he himſelf in I, þ had to 
reſent the egregious affronts m by the king 
of France. 8 forgot not oo dilplay the claim which 
the kings of England had to the crown of France. 
That was the chief thing which would touch the hearts 


of the Engliſh. In ſhort, he added whatever he thought 


capable to perſuade them, not only that it was neceflary 
to go to war with France, but alſo that there was reaſon 
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Edward the IVth's monument is placed in the new chapel 
of Windſor, which himſelf had founded. It is compoſed of 
ſteel poliſhed and gilt, repreſenting a pair of gates between 


two towers of curious workmanſhip after the Gothic manner. | 


| 


This tomb is fronted with touchſtone, and ftands in the north 
arch near the high altar. His epitaph, as regiſtered in a book 
in the college of arms, is as follows: 
Carmina que letus cecim, cano triſtia meſtus, 
Heu pater, heu „ heu rex, heu bellicus ar mis, 
Heu doctus Salomon, Fonachus, Arthurus in hofie, 
Heu vere legis cuſtos, leu gloria plebis, 
Edwardus Quartus Angliæ rex, et decus orhis, 
Tollitur a nobis Roſa mundi olg; triumpha, 
Abſolom in vultu, Salomon triſti quaſi | 
Templi fundator, caſtri novus et recreator. 
| Af nobis natis qui fit jam queſo beatus, 
obedit ejus vullu, lutuſque ſubegit, 


they thought the war juſt and 
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to expect ſucceſs. I is no | 
5 Engliſh args, 
country. All the lords, 1 one accord, declired dr 
king, th ready to ſtand 5 him 
were | 
and 23 The report being ſpread wer de ke 
dom, that war with France was reſolved upon, an er 
traordinary joy appeared im the countenances of 4 
multnude, as if they had received news of ſome great 


victory. . 


But whilſt the reparations were making for this im. 
portant war, which was quickly to begin, Edward w a 


ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, which diſc 
him the vanity of all his projects. Finding hu erf um 
proach, he beheld with another eye than he had dar 
fore, all that had wholly taken up his thoughts durin 
his paſt life ; and, it is pretended, that he ſhewed mas 
of a. ſincere repentance. But in the laſt moments, none 
but the >= Searcher of hearts, can judge of the fir. 
cerity of what the to expreſſes. Edward died the 
9th of April, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, after 
a reign of twenty-two years, and one month, The 
cauſe of his death is variouſly rted. Some accuſe 
the duke of Glouceſter of poiſoning him; but this ac. 
cuſation being grounded upon no proof, ought not to 
be too haſtily credited, Philip de Comines pretend; 
chat Edward died with grief, at being deceived by 
Lewis XI. But we are to conſider what he ſays only as 
a bare conjecture, eſpecially ſeeing Edward was con- 
vinced of Lewis's inſincerity two years before. The 


moſt probable opinion is, that he died of a ſurfeit, hay. 


ing been uſed to endeavour to divert his cares with ex- 
ceſſive eating and drinking *. 

We are now to conſider the character of Edward IV. 
but we muſt firſt remark, that a man muſt be upon his 
guard with reſpect to the hiſtorians that have ſpoken of 
this prince, as well as of Richard III. his brother. The 
greateſt part wrote at a time when the throne was filled 
with the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, who were 
extremely jealous of their rights, and would not wil- 
lingly bear that they ſhould be touched upon, or that 
the kings of the houſe of York ſhould be well ſpoken 
of. Thoſe that wrote afterwards, when the civil wars 
were forgotten, have tranſcribed what they found in 
their firſt hiſtorians, and have frequently given for truth, 
what was only the effect of the prejudice or policy of the 
former hiſtorians. For our part, we ſhall endeavour to 
give his real character, without extolling his virtues, or 
concealing his bad qualities. f 

When Edward aſcended the throne, he was one of 
the handſomeſt men in England, and perhaps in Europe. 
His noble mien, his free and eaſy way, his _ 75 

iage, together with an undaunted courage, gai 
— 2 and affection of all. rand 

Philip de Comines affirms, that he owed his reſto- 
ration to the throne, to the inclination which the London 
ladies had for him. But that would have been of little 
moment, had he not likewiſe had the affections of their 
huſbands, and in general, of the major part of the king- 
dom. If he had not depended upon the hearts of the 
people, he would never have ventured to attempt to 
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Protector Chrifti fidet victus nece triſti; 
Celſa peteus aſtri, jacuit jam colmina caſtri, 
{ latet obſcurus, grambus dolet Anglia curis 

—_ choris plena pſallentum ſunt peramena, 
Olim jam flentum, v:x verba referre volentum : 
Luce migrat celis nona rex nofter Aprilts, 
Edwards, Chriſti matris, preabuſque Georgi, 
M. ſemel. C. quater octo decus tribus anms 3 
Triſtis ſed regni vicenus trinus annus; 
Natus quo menſe necat hunc mors illius enſe. 
Anglia plange parens regis, fic Neuſtria nutrix, 
Rex tuus ex jure moritur car Gallia conſiet; 
Regum nunc reges plangant, geniti genitores, 
Princeps, duxque, comes, genitr ix regina proles, 
Spiritus crorent reges petat alta polorum, 
mnes Angligene quia rex et tutor corum.” 
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throne with the help of two thouſand men, 


— Jody ay res hon expences which. his pleaſures ran 
him into. 

1 41 himſelf to be 
ſights. The firſt was, when he ſuffered himſelf to 
— 


in a great 
ich he 
55 he ſecond was, to truſt ſuch perſons as 


im, and were ſold to France. The third 
ey ** himſelf to be ſo long impoſed upon by 
Lewis XI. who was univerſally condemned for his ill 
cith, Moſt of the hiſtorians have mightily aggravated 
this matter, as being ignorant that from the year 1480, 
he began to take meaſures to wage war with Lewis, as 
appears from the Collection of the Public Acts. He is 
blamed likewiſe upon two other accounts, wherein it is 
more eaſy to juſtify him. Firſt, for having broke off 
che war already begun with France for an inconſiderable 
ſum of money, at a time when he might have flattered 
himſelf with a proſpect of ſucceſs. But if a man fully 
examines the circumſtances of that affair, he will eaſily 
perceive, that being forſaken by the dukes of Burgundy. 
and Bretagne, his allies, he would have acted a very 
raſh part to purſue with his own forces alone, the execu- 
tion of ſo great an enterprize, wherein he would not, in 
all appearance, have come off with honour. f The other 
thing he is blamed for, is, his not joining with the heir- 
eſs of Burgundy, to ſtop the progreſs of the king of 
France. This was really a fault; but it may be con- 
fiderably leſſened, by reflecting on the examples of ſe- 
veral princes eminent for their abilities, who have be- 
' haved in the ſame manner on the like occaſions. Un- 
certain of the event, princes often Tum .qs they ſhall be 

iners by ſetting their neighbours at variance, in 
2 will — one another. But it falls out 
ſometimes, that the iſſue anſwers not their expectations. 
It is certain, that if Maria of Burgundy, and afterwards 
the arch duke her huſband, had more vigorouſly with- 
ſtood the attacks of Lewis XI. nothing was more capa- 
ble to render Edward the umpire of Europe, than the 
mutual weakening of theſe two powers. By this con- 
duct he made himſelf courted by the king of France and 
the duke of Burgundy, becauſe he kept himſelf always 
in a condition to make the ballance incline to one ſide. 
It may be, he was in hopes it would be always the ſame: 
but he had to do with a prince of more cunning than 
himſelf. Theſe are properly political faults, which are 
often conſidered as fuch, only becauſe of the events, 
which are not in the power of. man. The crimes Ed- 
ward is more juſtly charged with are his cruelty, perjury, 
ad incontinence. The firſt ap in the great num- 
der of princes and lords that he put to death on the 
ſcaffold, after he had taken them in battle. If ever 
re was room to ſhew mercy in caſe of rebellion, it. 
was at that fatal time when it was almoſt impoſſible to 
ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult to chooſe the juſteſt ſide 
the two houſes that were contending for the 

crown, And yet we do not ſee that Edward had ever 
any regard for that conſideration. The death of the 
Prince of Wales, ſon of Henry VI. murdered almoſt in 
lis preſence ; and that of Henry himſelf, innocent as he 
Vas, will perhaps be juſtified in ſome meaſure, by thoſe 
who think nothing unlawful when the ſecuring a throne 
in queſtion; but they will never be excuſed by thoſe 
vio have any tincture of religion. As to the death of 
the duke of Clarence, we cannot declare, whether it 
ould be poſſible to find the leaſt excuſe, if it were true, 
sit ſeems to be, that the duke was innocent. Ed- 


* — ———— 
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E Shore, wife to a citizen of London. 
An the life of Monk, duke of Albemarle, there is a gene- 


4 

n 
Jogical table, which ſhews him to be deſcended from Edw. IV. 
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ward's breach of faith was viſible in the unjuſt puniſh- 
ment of lord Wells and his brother-in-law, after he had 


enticed them out of ſanctuary by a ſafe· conduct; in pu- 
niſhing the baſtard of Falconberg, whom he had par- 


doned :. and laſtly, in the oath he took at York; e * . 


when he was determined to break it. All theſe actions 
are to be reckoned among thoſe that cannot be juſtified 
but by political reaſons; a poor excuſe in all matters 
where- honour and religion are concerned, As for 
Edward's incontinence, we may with truth declare, that 
his whole life was one continued ſcene of exceſs that - 
way. He had abundance of miſtreſſes, but eſpecially 
three, of whom he ſaid, one was the merrieſt *, the 
other the wittieſt, and the third the holieſt in the world, 
ſince ſhe would not ſtir from the church but when he 
ſent for her. He had, however, but two natural chil- 
dren, both by Elizabeth Lucy 4, to whom it was ſaid 
he was contracted before his marriage; Arthur, ſir- 
named Plantagenet, who was created viſcount L'Iſle by 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who was wife of Thomas 
Lumley. What is moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this 
prince, 1s his good fortune, which ſeemed to be prodi- 
gious. He was raiſed to the throne after the loſs of two 
battles, one by the duke his father, the other by the 
earl of Warwick, who was then devoted to the houſe 
of York. The head of the father was ſtill upon the walls 
of York when the ſon was proclaimed at London. 
Edward eſcaped, as it were by miracle, out of his con- 
finement at Middleham. He was reſtored to the throne, 

or at leaſt received into London, at his return from Hol- 

land, before he had overcome, and whilſt his fortune 

yet depended upon the iſſue of a battle, which the earl 

of Warwick was ready to give him. In a word, he 

was ever victorious in all the battles wherein he fought 

in perſon. 

Elizabeth his queen brought him a numerous iſſue ; 
namely, three princes, and eight princeſſes, . of whom 

one ſon and two daughters died in their infancy. We 

ſhall ſoon ſee the fate of his eldeſt ſon Edward, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, and of Richard, duke of York, his brother. 
Eiizabeth, the eldeſt 'of the daughters, had been con- 
tracted to the dauphin, ſon of Lewis XI. who was af- 
terwards king of France, by the name of Charles VIII. 

In proceſs of time, ſhe was married to Henry VII. king 

of England. Cicely, who had been betrothed to the 
prince of Scotland, eſpouſed lord Wells ; and after- 
wards, upon his death, ſome other perſon. She died 
without iſſue. Ann had been contracted to Philip, fon 

of Maximilian of Auſtria, and Maria of Burgundy. 

But that match not taking effect, ſhe married Thomas 
Howard, duke of Norfolk, by whom ſhe had two ſons, 

who died without iſſue. Bri was a nun. Mary, 

who had been promiſed to the king of Denmark, died 

at Greenwich before her marriage was ſolemnized. 
Catharine, whom the king her father would have given 
to the infanta of Spain, had for huſband William 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had a ſon 
who was created marquis of Exeter, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; 


= = & & 
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EDWARD V. 


DWARD V. was proclaimed king of England on 
E the gth of April, 1483, being between twelve 
and thirteen years of age. At that time he reſided in 
the caſtle of Ludlow, on the borders of Wales ; whither 
he had been ſent, that the influence of his preſence 
might overawe the Welſh, and reſtore the tranquillity 
of that country which had been diſturbed by ſome late 


—_ 4 


and Elizabeth Lucy, whoſe daughter one of his anceſtors had 
married, 
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commotions. His perſon was committed to the care of 
his uncle the earl of Rivers *, confeſſedly the moſt ac- 


compliſhed nobleman in England of his time. | 
The queen, anxious to preſerve that aſcendent over 


her ſon, which ſhe had long maintained over her huſ- 


band, wrote to the carl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy 


. a body of forces, in order to eſcort the king to London, 


to protect him during his coronation, and to keep him 
into the hands of their enemies. 'The op- 
polite faction, ſenſible that Edward was now of an age 
when great advantages could be made of his name and 
countenance, and was approaching to the age when he 
would be legally entitled to exert in perſon his authority, 
ſoreſaw, that the tendency of this meaſure was to per- 
petuate their ſubjection under their rivals: and they 
vehemently oppoſed a reſolution, which they repreſented 
as the ſignal for renewing a civil war in the kingdom. 
Lord Haſtings declared he would depart to his govern- 
ment of Calais: the. other nobles ſeemed reſolute to 
oppoſe force by force : and as the duke of Glouceſter, 
on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, had declared againſt 
all appearance of an armed power, the queen, truſting 
to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, recalled her orders to 
her brother, and deſired him to bring up no greater re- 
tinue than ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the ſtate and 
dignity of the young ſovereign. The duke of Glou- 


© celſter, in the mean time, ſex out from York, attended 


by a numerous train of the northern gentry. When he 
reached Northampton, he was joined by the duke of 
Buckingham, who was alſo attended by a ſplendid re- 
cinue ; and as he heard that the king was hourly ex- 
pected on that road, he reſolved to wait his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducting him thence in. perſon to Lon- 
don. The earl of Rivers, apprehenſive that the place 
would be too narrow io contain ſo many attendants, ſent 


his pupil forward by another road to Stony-Stratford ; 


and came himſelf to Northampton, in order to apolo- 
gize for this meaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke 
of Glouceſter. He was received with the greateſt ap- 


pearance of cordiality : he paſſed the evening in an 


2micable manner with Glouceſter and Buckingham : he 
proceeded on the road with them next day to join the 
king: but as he was entering Stony-Stratford on the 1ſt 
of May, he was arreſted by orders from the duke of 
Glouceſter's 1: Sir Richard Gray, one of the queen's 
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.queen to compliance by 


ſons, was at the ſame time put under a guard, together 


with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed a conſidera- 


's houſhold; and all the priſoners 


„ 


were inſtantly conducted to Pontefract. Glouceſter ap- 


proached the young prince with the greateſt demon- 


ſtrations of reſpect, and endeavoured to ſatisfy him with 


to the violence committed on his uncle and bro- 
ther: but Edward, much attached to theſe near rela- 
tions, by whom he had been tenderly educated, was not 
ſuch a maſter of diſſimulation as to conceal his diſplea- 
ſure T. The le, however, were extremely re- 
Joiced at this revolution; and the duke was received in 
London on the 4th of the ſame month amid ſhours of 


. applauſe. The queen no ſooner received intelligence 


of her brother's impriſonment, than ſhe foreſaw that 
Glouceſter's violence would not ſtop there, and that her 
own ruin, if not that of all her children, was finally de- 


This nobleman firſt introduced the art of printing into 
1 Caxton was recommended by him to the patrona 
of Edward IV. See the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
A_— | 

+ Hift. Croy]. .cont. p. 564, 565. 

2 Sir T. More, p. 484. * 

ö Hiſt. Croyl. - cont. p. 566. . 

The quern was on a ſudden ſtruck with a kind of preſage 
of his future fate. She tenderly embraced him; ſhe bedewed 
him with her tears; and bidding him an eternal adieu, deli- 
vered him, with many expreſſions of regret and reluctance, 
into their cuſtody. - Sir T. More, p. 491. ; 

He repreſented, ſays Hume, that the execution of per- 


ſons hay related to the 8 that prince ſo epenly 


profeſſed to love, ind whoſe fate he ſo much reſented, would 
never paſs unpuniſhed; and all the actors in that ſcene were 
"ot : 2 


| at a diſtance from her ſon, and equall 


termined. She therefore fled ito addy of 
Weſtminſter, attended by che marquis of Dorſet; 2 
ſhe carried thither the five princeſles, together with the 


violated by her brother-in-law, while her fon 
throne; and ſhe. reſolved to await there the cum of 
— fortune. But Glouceſter, anxious to have the 
duke of York in his power, propoſed to take hi 
— bn by 


W2S on the 


force from the ſanctuary; he repreſented 
the privy-council, both the indignity put upon the gr. 
vernment by the queen's ill- grounded 
the neceſſity of the young prince's appearance at the 
. coronation of his brother. It was further i 

the eccleſtaſtical privileges were originally intended 
only to give — to unhappy men perſecuted fore 
their debts or crimes ; and were entirely uſclels to a per- 
ſon who, by reaſon of his tender age, could be under 
the burden of neither, and who, for the fame reaſon, 


as 
agreed, that they ſhould firſt endeavour to bring the 


ould be employed againſt prelates, bei 
themſelves perſuaded of the duke's good — 
employed every argument, accompanied with carieſt 
entreaties, exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring her 
over to the ſame opinion. She long continued obfti- 
nate, and inſiſted, that the duke of York, by Eving in 
the ſanctuary, was not only ſecure himſelſ, but gart 
ſecurity to the king, whoſe liſe no one would dare to 
attempt, while his ſucceſſor and avenger remained in 
ſafery. But finding that none ſupported her in thele 
ſentiments, and that force, in caſe of retuial, was den- 
enced by the council, ſhe at laſt comphed, and pro- 


. duced her ſon to the two prelates 5. 


The duke of Glouceſter, being the neareſt male of 


the royal family capable of exerciſing the government, 
was appointed protector by the council, without watting 
for the conſent of parli 
harm intended to the perſons of the young princes, but 
the duke being a man who had abandoned all praci- 


Very few ſuſpefted any 


ples of honour and humanity, was ſoon carried by bs 
paſſion beyond the reach of fear or ion; 20d 


| precaun 
Glouceſter, no longer heſitated in removing the other 


obſtructions which lay between him and the throne. 
The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the ocher pri- 
ſoners detained in Pontefract, was firſt determined ; and 
he obtained the conſent of the duke of Buckingham, as 
well as of lord Haſtings, to this ſanguinary meaſure. 
Orders were accordingly iſſued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, 
a proper inſtrument in the: hands of this tyrant, to ſever 
the heads of the . priſoners from their bodies. The 
protector then aſſailed the fidelity of Buckingham by al 
the arguments capable of ſwaying a vicious mind, w 


knew no motive. of action but intereſt and ambition 


Well knowing the importance of gaining lord Haſtings, | 
he ſounded his ſentiments, by means of Cateſhy, a kv- 


yer, who lived in great intimacy with that nobleman; 
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geance : that it would be impoſſible to keep the 


T1 


liating, by like executions, the inſults — 
on her family: that the only ho _ 


friendſhip the duke might be affured, and 
ience ht him to reſpect to merit, 
of antes — ed pr 4b the fame 
ried them fo far in reſiſting the uſurpation r 
muſt juſtify them in attempting farther — 
making, by national conſent, a new ſettlement of the — 
ſion. To theſe reaſons he added the offers of gn 4 
advantages to the duke of Buckingham; and he | 
from him a promiſe of ſupporting him in all his entrrprte. | 
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3 ble in hi allegiance and fde- 
5 . e e who had-ever honoured: 


n his friendſhip. He ſaw, therefore, that there 
bio wich der any mesures to be kept with him and 
m_— ined to rui utterly the man whom he de- 

ing to concur in his uſurpation. On 
of Tune, when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, 
or rather murdered at Pontetract, by 
ings, the protector ſummoned a coun- 

;- whither that nobleman, ſuſpecting no 
him, repaired without heſitation. The 
eſter was capable of committing the moſt 
treacherous murders with the utmoſt in- 

-Srence and coolneſs. On taking his place at the 
council-table; he a in the moſt jovial humour 
imaginable. He ſecmed to indulge 


orton, biſhop of Ely, on tſie good and early ſtraw- 
ies which he raiſed in his ; 
our of having a diſh of them, which that 
iately diſpatched a ſervant for. The w_ 
left-the council, as if called away by ſome 
; but ſoon after returning with an angry 
e, he aſked them, what puniſhment thofe 
had plotted againſt his life, who was fo 
to the king, and was entruſted with the 
ion of government ? Haſtings replied, that 
the puniſhment of 3 e Theſe 
traitors, cried the protector, are the ſorcereſs, my 
6 brother's wife, and Jane Shore his miſtreſs, with 
« others their aſſociates: ſee to what a condition they 
« have reduced me by their incantations and witch- 
60 craft ;” 
But the counſelors, who knew that this infirmity had 


8 
— 


. 


ITT 
1h 


1 
f 


8 


himſelf in familiar 


upon which he laid bare his ſhrivelled arm. 


* 


attended him from his birth, looked on each other with 


amazement; and above all lord Haſtings, who, as he 
had fince Edward's death engaged in an intrigue with 
Jane Shore “, was naturally anxious concerning the 
iſſue of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, 
* my lord, kad he, er the guilty of theſe crimes, 
« they deſerve the ſev e eee « And do 
« you to me, exclaimed the protector, with your 
« zfs and your ands You are the chief abettor of that 
* witch Shore: you are yourſelf a traitor : and I ſwear 
* by St. Paul, that I will not dine before your head be 
« brought me.” He ſtruck the table with his hand; 
armed men ruſhed in at che fignal; the counſellors were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation : and one of the 
guards, as if by accident, or miſtake, aimed a blow 
with a poll- axe at lord Stanley, who aware of the dan- 

» ipped down and crawled under the table; and 
TY ſaved his life, he received a ſevere wound in 
the in the protector's preſence. Haſtings was 
ſeized, was hurried: away, and inſtantly beheaded on a 
umber-log which lay in the court of the Tower. Two 
hours after, -a proclamation, well penned and fairly 


— 


* Sir Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather 
tranſcribed, by all the hiſtorians. of this ſhort reign, ſays,. that 
Jane Shore had fallen into connections with lord Haſtings ; and 
this. account agrees beſt with the courſe of the event; but in 
a proclamation of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. XII. 
b. 204, the marquis of Dorſet is reproached with theſe con- 
nections. This reproach, however, might have been invented 
by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour, and is not 
r overballance- the authority of Sir Thomas More. 

is remarkable for the hypocritical purity of 
manners affected by Richard : this bloody and treacherous ty- 
rant upbraids the marquis and others with their gallantries and 
utrigues as the moſt terrible enormities. | 
This tady was born of reputable parents in London, was 


views of intereſt, more than the maid's inclinations, 
been conſulted in the match, and her mind, though framed 

6; bad proved unable to reſiſt the allurements of Ed- 
— who ſollieited her favours: but while ſeduced from her 

9) this gay and amorous monarch, ſhe ſtill made herſelf 
reſpeQab nk mwah and the aſcendant ory her 
charms | ivacit maintained over him, was all em- 


eoucated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen; but un- 


ting his offences, and a 


extended to the crown; the protector reſolved to make 


His partizans were taught to maintain, that both Ed- 


| preach on the 22d of June in St. Paul's; and having 


* thrive 4, he enlarged on all the topics which could 


| credit. No one among the great multitudes whom ſhe had 


& © 


written, was read to the titizens of London, 2 | 
pologizing to' them, from the 
ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the hafty execution of 
that nobleman, who was very popular among them: 
but the ſaying of a merchant was much talked of 
the occaſion, who remarked, that the proclamation was 
certainly drawn by the ſpirit of prophecy.” Lord Stanley, 
the archbiſhop of York; the biſhop of Ely, and other 
counſellors, were committed priſoners in different 
chambers of. the Tower: and the protector, in order 
to carry cn the farce of his accuſations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be ſeized ; and he ſummoned 
her to anſwer before the council for ſorcery and witch- 
craft. Bur as no proofs which could be received even 
in that ignorant age were produced againſt her, he di- 
rected her to. be tried in the ſpiritual court for her adul- 
teries and lewdneſs ; and ſhe publicly did penance in, a 
white ſheer at St. Paul's f. The protector now made 
no ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the crown. Tho li- 
centious life of Edward, who was not reſtrained in his 
pleaſures either by honour or prudence, afforded a pre- 
tence for declaring his marriage with the queen invalid; 
and all his poſterity illegitimate. It was aſſerted, that 
before eſpouſing the lady Elizabeth Gray, he had paid 
court to the lady Eleanor Talbor, daughter of the earl 
of Shrewſbury ; and being repulſed by the virtue of that 
lady, he was obliged, betore he could gratify his de- 
s, to conſent to a private marriage, without any wit- 
neſſes, by Stillington, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards 
divulged the fecret. It was alſo maintained, that the 
act of atrainder paſſed againſt the duke of Clarence, had 
virtually incapacitated his children from ſucceeding to 
the crown; and theſe two families being ſet aſide, the 
protector remained the only true and legitimate heir of 
the houſe of York. But as it would be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to prove the preceding marriage of the late 
king ; and as to the rule, which exciudes the heirs of 
an attainted blood from private ſucceflions, - was never 


uſe of another plea till more ſhameful and. ſcandalbus. 


ward IV. and the duke of Clarence were illegitimate; 
that the ducheſs of Vork had received different lovers 
to her bed, who were the fathers of theſe children; that 
their reſemblance to thoſe gallants was a ſufficient proof 
of their ſpurious birth; and that the duke of Glouceſtef 
alone, of all her ſons, appeared by his features and 
countenance to be the true offspring of the duke of 
York. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 
this aſſertion, which threw ſo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and 
then alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating it 
was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the 
protector's preſence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to 


choſen this paſſage for his text, Baſtard ſlips ſhall not 


* 


diſcredit 


ployed in acts of beneficence and humanity. She was till 
tor ward to oppoſe calumny, to protect the oppreſſed, to relieve 
the indigent; and her good offices, the genuine dictates of her 
heart, never wanted the ſollicitation of preſents, or the hopes 
of reciprocal ſervices. But ſhe lived not only to feel the bit- 
terneſs of ſhame impoſed on her by this tyrant, but experienced, 
in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of thoſe courtiers who 
had long ſollicited her friendſhip, and been protected by her 


obliged, had the humanity to bring her conſolation or relief: 
ſhe languiſhed out her life in ſolitude and indigence : and 
amidſt a court, inured to the moſt atrocious crimes, the frail- 
ties of this woman juſtified all violations of friendſhip towards 
her, and all neglect of former obligations. Hume. 

t The whole paflage, as it ſtands in the gd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th verſes of the fourth chapter of the Wiſdom of Solomon, is 
as follows: „But the multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall 
« not thrive nor take deep rooting from baſtard flips, nor lay 
« any faſt foundation, For I: 4 they flouriſh in branches 
« for a time; yet ſtanding not faſt, they ſhall be ſhaken with 
« the wind, and through the force of winds they ſhall be rooted 
« out. The imperfect branches ſhall be broken off, their 


5 H « fruit 


398 5 
diſcredit the birth df Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, 
and of all their children. He then broke out in a pa- 

negyric on the duke of Glouceſter; and exclaimed, 
« Behold this excellent prince, the expreſs image of 

c his noble father, the genuine deſcendant of the houſe 
„of York ; bearing no leſs in the virtues of his mind, 

ie than in the features of his countenance, the character 
e of the gallant Richard, once your hero and favourite: 
« he alone is entitled to your allegiance: he muſt de- 
« liver you from the dominion of all intruders: he 
« alone can reſtore: the loſt glory and honour of the 
te nation.” It was previouſly concerted, that as the 
doctor ſhould 1 d theſe words, the duke of 


from his criminal and ambitious A new ex- 
pedient was tried to work on the people. The mayor, 
who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the pro. 
tector's intereſts, called an aſſembly of the citizens; 
where the duke of Buckingham har them on the 
proteCtor's title to the crown, and diſplayed thoſe virtues 
of which he pretended that prince was poſſeſſed. He 
next aſked them, whether they would have the duke for 
king ? And then ſtopped, in expectation of hearing the 
cry, © God fave king Richard!“ He was ſurprized 
to obſerve them filent; and, turning about to the 
mayor, aſked him - the reaſon. The mayor replied, 
that perhaps they did not underſtand him. ; Bucking- 
ham then repeated his diſcourſe with ſome variation; 
«enforced the ſame topics, aſked the ſame queſtion, and 
was teceived, with tho ſame ſilence. * I now ſee the 
c cauſe;" ſaid, the mayor ; , The citizens are not ac- 
* cuſtomed to be harangued by any but their recorder; 
and know not how to anſwer a perſon of your grace's 


throughout his whole diſcourſe, to have it underſtood | the following reign ; and th 
the crime: probably, — 


ee. 


Lt. A * * „ — — 


fruit unprofitable, 
« For children be | 
a wickedneſs againſt their parents in their trial,” - 


Sir T. More, P · 6. | Bal bmw 
That Foreſt tine dh by piece-meal; 


— 


S p 


'4 It is remarkable, 
Dighton, after he had lived for ſome time d 
rally at Calais; Tyrrel was beheaded; 
uſurper Richard was lain in battle. 

t This happened in Auguſt, 1483. 

5 The bones of theſe two princes, by the order of 
Charles II, were put into a marble urn, and depoſited amon 
the monuments of. the royal family, in the chapel of Hen. VI 
with a Latin monumental ons upon it; which is as 

"6 . 


follows ; 8. 8. 

. REL1 gr * 4h 1 
Edwardi Vi Regis Anglia, et Richardi Ducts / 
Hos fratres germanos tubre Londin# concluſos injectiſque cul- 


* 


the tyrannical 


HISTORY OF- ENGLAND. 


| 


| 


4 


| 


in the court, he refufed to appear; but being at 


c doubred fon 


not ripe to eat, yea, meat for nothing. citris 
en of unlawful beds, are witneſſos of Richardus perfidus regni præ do eſſa defideratorum, diu et mul- 


RP _ | deſired bones, diligently and often 
1s. Eboracenfis. | | and 
dug up in the ruins of a ſtair 


feeble cry, God ſave king Richard 1” / 


timents of the nation were now ſufficiently Fetery 
© The voice of the people was the voice of God» 21 


Buckingham, with the mayor, haſtened to Ba 


and- 
Caſtle, on the 25th of June; where the * 
reſided, that they might -make bit mn per 
crown. Richard being told that a great multitude — 


reſolved to 


harangued the 


to none but me, who am the vn. 
the late duke of Vork my father 
6 To this title is added, moreover, that of a tree der- 
© tion by the lords and commons of the realm, a tits 
* which I ſhall look upon as the chief and moſt valu- 
* able of all. Upon theſe accounts I graciouſly receive 
**. your petition, and from this moment take upon me 
© the government of the kingdoms” of and 
* France, the former to be governed and defended, and 
* the latter by God's help, ànd my people's aſſiſtance, 
t to be ſubdued.” At this they cried out, Long 
* hve king Richard III!“ | 
This ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by a 
ſeene truly tragical: the murder of the two young 
1 Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Braken- 
urg, conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
death; but this gentleman, who had ſentiments of ho- 
nour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
The tyrant then ſent for Sir James Tyrrel, who pro- 
miſed - obedience ;| and he ordered Brakenburg to reſign 
to this gentleman the keys and government of the 
Tower for one night. Tyrrel chooſing two aſſociateg 
John Dighton, and Miles Foreſt, came in the night- 
time to-the'door of the chamber where the princes were 
lodged ; and ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bade them exe- 
cute their commiſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid without f. 
They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a 


profound fleep. After ſuffocating them with the bol- 
ſter and pillows, they ſhewed their naked badies to 
Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of 
heap of ſtones . 


CHAP. 


— — — — —— _ 


ocatos abdite, et inlianeſte tumulari juſſit patauus 


* 


0 185 5 4 


t 
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indiciiſ certiiſimi⸗ 


405 2 0 s CXC.& 1. ſealarum in ruderibus 
 ſacellum turris albe nuper ducebant) alte defoſ 


funt | reperta XVII. die Julii, A. D. 


iſed, died miſe- | MDCLXXIIL Carolus II. Rex clementiſſimis, acerban (o, 


tem miſeratus, inter auita monumenta, principibus infelic ſums 


Juſta perſolvit. Anno Dom. 1678. Anno Regni ſui 30. 

1 56 Is ExcCTIsRH: 3 

4 Here lies the remains of Edward V. king of 2 
and of Richard, duke of York. Theſe unhappy brothers, 

were ſhut up in the Tower, and there ſmothered with * 

by order of their perfidious uncle, Richard, the uſurper = 
were privately and indecently buried. Ther m 

ſought for, in vain, ] uly 17» 

ears after their _ 3 
ly to 

that former!) chapel 


1674 one hundred and ninety-one 
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RD began his adminiſtration with reward- 
R 3 aſſiſted him in uſurping the 
rown, and gaining by favours, thoſe he thought beſt 
1 Hy ſupport his future government. | Thomas, lord 
Houand, was created duke of Norfolk; Sir Thomas 
Howard his ſon, earl of Surrey ; lord Lovel a viſcount 
by the fame name ; evenlord Stanley was ſer at liberty, 
1 made ſteward of the houſbold ®, But the perſon 
who, both from the greatneſs of his ſervices, and the 
wer of his family, was beſt entitled to favours under 
the new government, was the duke of Buckingham t ; 
and Richard ſeemed determined to fpare no pains or 
bounty in ſecuring him to his intereſts; The duke of 
Buckingham now claimed the reſtitution of that portion 
of the Hereford eſtate which had eſcheated to the 
crown, as well as of the great office of conſtable; which 
had long continued by inheritance in his anceſtors of 
that family. Richard readily complied with theſe de- 
mands ; and that nobleman was inveſted with the office 
of conſtable; he alſo received a grant of the eſtate of 
Hereford ; many other dignities and honours were con- 
ferred upon him; and the king thought himſelf ſure of 
preſerving the fidelity of a perſon whoſe intereſt ſeemed 
ſo cloſely connected with thoſe of the uſurpation. 
The friendſhip formed between Richard and the 
duke of Buckingham was, however, of no long conti- 
nuance ; and the duke, for ſome cauſe which hiſtorians 
have not fully made known, was the firſt to form a con- 
ſpiracy to overthrow that uſurpation he had ſo zealouſly 
contributed to eſtablith. | 
« Never was there in any country, ſays Hume, an 
uſurpation more flagrant than that of Richard, or more 
t to every principle of juſtice and public in- 
tereſt. His claim was entirely founded on impudent 
allegations, .never attempted to be proved, ſome of 
them incapable of proof, and all of them implying ſcan- 
dalous reflections on his own family, and on the perſons 
with whom he was the moſt nearly connected. His 
title was never acknowledged by any national aſſembly, 
ſcarcely even by the loweſt populace to whom he ap- 
pealed; and it had become prevalent, merely for want 
of ſome perſon of diſtinction who might ſtand forth 
againſt him, and give a voice to thoſe ſentiments of 
general deteſtation which aroſe in every boſom. Were 
men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations of public right, 
the ſenſe of private and domeſtic duty, which is not to 
be effaced in the moſt barbarous times, muſt have be- 
gotten an abhorrence againſt him ; and have repreſented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with whoſe protection he had been entruſted, in 
the moſt odious colours imaginable. To endure ſuch a 
bloody uſufper ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, 
and to be attended with immediate danger to every in- 
dividual who was diſtinguiſhed by birth, merit, or ſer- 
vices. Such was become the general voice of the peo- 
ple; all parties were united in the ſame ſentiments ; and 
the Lancaſtrians, ſo long oppreſſed, and of late ſo much 
diſcredited, felt their blaſted hopes again revive, and 
anxiouſly expected the conſequences of theſe extraordi- 
nary events. The duke of Buckingham, whoſe family 
been devoted to that intereſt, and who by his mo- 
ther a daughter of Edmund, duke of Somerſet, was 
alied to the houſe of Lancaſter, was eaſily induced to 


— 


— 


chapel of the White Tower, and known by moſt undoubted 
tokens. The moſt compaſſionate king rles II. pitying 
their levere fate, thought fit to order thoſe. moſt unfortunate 
princes this place amongſt the monuments of their forefathers, 
ear of aur lord 1678, and. the thirtieth of his reign.” 
is nobleman had become noxious by his firſt oppoſi- 
2» Richard's views, and alſo by his marrying the counteſs 
abt. Ser of Richmond, heir of the Somerſet family ; but ſen- 
of the neceſlity of ſubmitting to the preſent government, 
2 


, 


at n 10 H An D. 0: 399 


eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour the 
reſtoring of it to its ancient ſupertority. Morton, biſhop 
of Ely, a zealous Lancaſtrian, whom the king had im- 
priſoned, and had afterwards committed to the cuſtody 
of Buckingham, encouraged theſe ſentiments; and by 
his exhortations the duke caſt his eye towards the young 
earl of Richmond, as the only perſon who could free 


the nation from the tyranny of the preſent uſurper.” 


Henry, earl of Richmond; was at the court of the 
duke of Brittany; and his deſcent, which ſeemed to 
give him ſome pretenſions to the crown, had been a 


great object of jealouſy both in the late and in the pre- 


lent reigns, He was the repreſentative of the elder 
branch of the houſe of Somerſet ; he was the heir to the 
title of that family to the crown ; and though its claim, 
while any legitimate branch ſubſiſted of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, had always been much diſregarded, the zeal 
of faction, after the death of Edward VI. and the mur- 
der of prince Edward immediately conferred a weight 
and conſideration upon it. 

Edward IV. finding that the Lancaſtrians had turned 
their attention towards the young earl of Richmond as 
the object of their hopes, thought him alſo worthy of 
his attention; and purſued him into his retreat in Brit- 
tany, whither his uncle the earl of Pembroke had car- 
ried him after the battle of Tewkeſbury, ſo fatal to his 
party: He urged Francis II. duke of Brittany, to de- 
liver up this fugitive, who might be the ſource of future 
diſturhances in England: but the duke, averſe to the 
diſhonourable propoſal, would only conſent that, for the 
ſecurity of Edward, the young nobleman ſhould be de- 
tained in cuſtody ; and he received an annual penſion 
from England for the fafe-keeping, or the ſubſiſtence of 
his priſoner. But towards the end of Edward's reign; 
when the kingdom was menaced with a war both from 
France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court; 
with regard to Henry, were much increaſed ; and Ed- 
ward made a new propoſal to the duke; which covered; 
under the faireſt appearances, the moſt fanguinary and 
treacherous intentions. He pretended that he was de- 


ſirous of gaining his enemy, and of uniting him to his 


own family, by a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth; 
and he ſollicited to have him ſent over to England, in 
order to execute a ſcheme which would redound ſo much 
to his advantage. The pretences, ſeconded as is ſup- 
poſed by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by 
whom the duke was entirely governed, gained credit 
with the court of Brittany : Henry was delivered into 
the hands of the Engliſh agents : he was ready to em- 
bark: when a ſuſpicion of Edward's real deſign was 
ſuggeſted to the duke, who recalled his orders, and thus 
ſaved the unhappy youth from the imminent danger 


which hung over him. 


The univerſal deteſtation of Richard's conduct turned 
the attention of the nation more towards Henry ; and 
as all the deſcendants of the houſe of York were either 
women or minors, he ſeemed to be the only perſon from 
whom the nation could expect the expulſion of. the 
odious tyrant. Notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances; 
Buckingham and the biſhop of Ely well knew, that there 
would till lie many obſtacles in his way to the throne ; 
and that though the nation had been much divided be- 
tween Henry VI. and the duke of York, while preſent 
poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood in oppoſition to 
each other; yet as ſoon as theſe titles were united in 
Edward IV. the bulk of the people had come over to 
the reigning family; and the Lancaſtrians had extremely 
decayed, both in numbers and in authority. It was 


_— 


he feigned ſuch zeal for Richard's ſervice, that he was re- 
ceived into favour, and even found means to be entruſted 
with the moſt important commands by that politic and jealous 
tyrant. 

1 Buckingham was deſcended from a daughter of Thomas 
Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, uncle to Richard II. and by 
chis pedigree he not only was allied to the a gp aan. but had 
claims for dignities, as well as eſtates of a very extenſive 
nature. g 


therefore 
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therefore ſuggeſted by the biſhop, and aſſented to by the 
duke, that the only means of overturning the preſent 
uſurpation, was to unite the oppoſite factions, by con- 
tracting a marriage between the earl of Richmond and 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of king Edward, 
and thereby blending together the oppoſite pretenſions 
of their families, which had ſo long been the ſource of 
public diſorders and convulſions. The project was firſt 
opened to the counteſs of Richmond by the biſhop, 
through the medium of Reginald oy her ſteward ; 
and the plan appeared fo advantageous for her ſon, and 
at the ſame time ſo likely to ſucceed, that it admitted 


not of the leaſt heſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welſh phyſi- 


cian, who had acceſs to the queen-dowager in her ſanc- 


tuary, carried the propoſals to her; and found, that 


revenge for the murder of her brother and of her. three 


ſons, apprehenſions for her ſurviving family, and indig- 
nation againſt her confinement, eaſily overcame all her 
PRESET againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, and procured 
er approbation of a marriage to which the age and 
birth, as well as the preſent ſituation of the parties, 
ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. She ſecretly bor- 
rowed a ſum of money in the city, ſent it over to the 
earl of Richmond, required his oath to celebrate the 
marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in England, ad- 
viſed him to levy as many foreign forces as poſſible, and 
promiſed to join him on his firſt appearance, with all 
the friends and partizans of her family. 8 
This plan being thus laid, it was ſecretly communi- 
cated to the principal perſons of both parties in all the 
of England; and all ſeemed willing to forward 
its ſucceſs and completion. It was not poſſible that fo 
extenſive a conſpiracy could be conducted fo ſecretly as 
to eſcape the vigilant eye of Richard; he ſoon received 
intelligence that his enemies, headed by the duke of 
Buckingham, were forming ſome deſign againſt his au- 
thogity. He immediately put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence, by levying troops in the North; and ſum- 


moned the duke to appear at court, in ſuch terms as 


ſeemed to promiſe him a rene wal of their former amity. 
But that nobleman, well acquainted with the barbarity 
and treachery of Richard, replied only, by taking arms 
in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his accomplices for a 
general inſurrection in all parts of England. But at that 
time, October 1483, there fell ſuch heavy rains, as ex- 
ceeded any known in the memory of man; and the 


Severn, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, 


ſwelled to a height which rendered them impaſſable, 
and prevented. Buckingham from marching into the 
heart of England to join his aſſociates. The Welſh- 
men, partly moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary 
event, and partly diſtreſſed by famine in their camp, fell 
off from him; and Buckingham finding himſelf deſerted 
by his followers, put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in 
the houſe of Banniſter, an old ſervant of his family : but 
being detected in his retreat, he was brought to the 
king at Saliſbury,” and was inſtantly executed, according 


to the ſummary method practiſed in that age. The 


other conſpirators, ' who. took arms in four different 

laces, at Exeter, Saliſbury, Newbury, and Maidſtone, 

earing of the duke of Buckingham's misfortunes, de- 
ſpaired of ſuccefs, and immediately diſperſed themſelves. 
The marquis of Dorſet and the biſhop of Ely made 
their eſcape beyond ſea : many others were equally for- 
tunate : ſeveral fell into Richard's hands, of whom he 


made ſome examples. His executions ſeemed not to 


have been remarkable ſevere. The earl of Richmond, 
in concert with his friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's, 
carrying on board five thouſand men, levied in foreign 
pn ut his fleet being firſt driven back by a ſtorm, 
appeared not on the coaſt of England till after the 
diſperſion of all his friends; and he found himſelf obliged 
to return to the coaſt of Brittany. _ ht ca 
On the 23d of January, 1484, Richard ventured to 


" ſummon n a meaſure which his crimes and 
0 


| flagrant 


rpation had induced him hitherto to decline. 
Though it was natural that the parliament, in a conteſt 


of national parties, ſhould always adhere to the victor, 


L 


” | - 
he ſeems to have apprehended, leſt his title, fu, 
no principle, and pos by nd\patty, night bee 
jefted by that aſſembly. But his enemies being dt. 
his feet, the parliament had no choice left but f. ft ® 
nize his authority, and acknowledge his right to .*. 
crown, His only ſon Edward, then about twelve ves 
of age, was created prince of Wales: the dutics 4 
nage and poundage were granted to the king for life. 
and Richard, in order to reconcile the nation to 1 
vernment, * ſome popular laws, particularly - 

inſt the late practice of extorting money on _ 

benevolence. The king now became ſenſible, 
the ogly circumſtance which could give him ſecurity 
was to gain the confidence of the Yorkiſts, therefore jk. 
paid court to the queen-dowager with ſuch art and a 
dreſs, made ſuch :carneſt proteſtations of his ſincere 
good-will and friendſhip, that this princeſs, deſpairing 
of ſucceſs from her former projects, left her lanQuary 
and put herſelf and her daughters under the protectia 
of the tyrant. He now thought it in his power to t. 
move the chief perils which threatened his government 
The earl of Richmond, he knew, could never be for. 
midable but from his projected marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, the true heir to the crown; and he 
therefore intended, by means of a papal diſpenſation, 
to eſpouſe, himſelf, this princeſs, and thus to unite, in 
his own family, their conrending titles. The queen- 
dowager, eager to recover, her loſt authority, neither 
{crupled this alliance, which was regarded in England 
as inceſtuous.;, nor felt any horror at marrying her 
daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and of her 
brother: ſhe even joined ſo far her intereſts with thoſe 
of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her partizans, and 
among the reſt, to her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, de- 
ſiring them to withdraw from the earl of Richmond; 
an injury which the earl could never after forgive: the 
court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation: 
Richard thought that he could eaſily defend himſelf du- 
ring the interval, till it arrived; and he had afterwards 
the proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettlement. But thoſe 
who lay. wait to deſtroy the innocent, generally fall into 
the ſnare themſelves. k 

The crimes of Richard, ſays Hume, were fo horrid 
and ſo ſhocking to humanity, that the natural ſentiments 
of men, without any political or public views, were ſut- 
ficient to render. his government unſtable ; and every 
perſon of probity and honour was earneſt to prevent the 
ſceptre from being any longer polluted by that bloody | 

faithleſs hand which held it. All the exiles flocked 

to the earl of Richmond in Brittany, and exhorted him 
to haſten his attempt for a new invaſion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, which muſt prove 
fatal to all his hopes. The earl, ſenſible of the urgent 
neceſſity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landais, 
who had entered into a negociation with Richard for 
betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his preſent 
ſafety ; and therefore made his eſcape to the court 
France. The miniſters of Charles VIII. who had now 
ſucceeded to the. throne after the death of his father 
Lewis, gave him countenance and protection; and be- 
ing deſirous of raiſing diſturbance to Richard, they ſe- 
cretly encouraged the earl in the levies which he made 
for the ſupport of his enterprize upon England. The 
earl of Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions'had thrown 
into confinement, having made his eſcape, here joined 
Henry; and inflamed his ardour for the attempt, by 
the favourable accounts which he brought of the dilpo- 
ſitions of the Engliſh nation, and their univerſal 
of Richard's crimes and uſurpation. 

The earl of Richmond ſet fail from Hartleur in 
Normandy on the 7th of Auguſt, 1485, with a m 
army of about two thouſand men; and after a navigation 
of fix days, he arrived at Milford-haven 1n e 
where he landed without the leaſt oppoſition. Ricnares 
who knew not in what quarter he might expect the of 
vader, had taken poſt at Nottingham. in the center 
the kingdom; and having given commiſſions to diner 


ent perſons in the ſev counties, as well in Wales © 


alarm, to the 


- but the former immediately deſerted to 
H * ſecond made but feeble oppoſition to him: 
and the earl, advancing toward Shrewſbury, received 
every day ſome reinforcement from his partizans. Sir 


er and Sir Walter HH 
Ader friends to ſhare his fortunes; and the appear- 
ance of men of diſtinction in his camp made his cauſe 


open enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended 
frie 


never entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When 
he empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he retained 
his eldeſt ſon lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity; 
and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to 
employ great caution in his proceedings. He raiſed a 
powerful body in Cheſhire and Lancaſter, but did not 
openly declare himſelf; and though Henry had received 
ſecret aſſurances of his friendly intentions, the armies on 
both ſides knew not what to infer from his equivocal 
behaviour. The two rivals at laſt approached” each 
other at Boſworth near Leiceſter, on the 22d of Au- 
guſt; Henry, at the head of ſix thouſand men, Richard. 
at the head of an army of aboye double the number ; 
and a deciſive action was hourly expected between them. 
Stanley, who commanded above ſeven thouſand men, 
poſted himſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the hoſtile 
camps; and made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled him, on 
occaſion, to join either party. Richard's ſagacity diſ- 
covered his intentions from the movements he made; 


couraging them: he had Stanley's ſon in his poſſeſſion 

25 a hoſtage, but took not immediate revenge on him,. 
as ſome of his courtiers adviſed ; becauſe he hoped, that 

ſo valuable a pledge would induce the father to prolong 

ſtill farther his ambiguous conduct: and he haſtened to 

decide by arms the quarrel with his competitor ; being 
certain, that a victory over the earl of Richmond would 
enable him to ſatiate himſelf with revenge on all his 

enemies, concealed as well as open. 

The van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of 
archers, was commanded by the earl of Oxford: Sir 
Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; Sir John Savage the 

left: the earl himſelf, accompanied by his uncle the 

earl of Pembroke, placed himſelf in the main body. 

Richard alſo took poſt in his main body, and entruſted 

the command of his van to the duke of Norfolk : as his 

wings were never engaged, we have not learned the 

names of che ſeveral commanders. Soon after the bat- 


— 


** 
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be The following article is ſelected from the Gentleman's 
Magazine for November, 1791: 5 


« Mr. Urban, Leicefler, Nov. 20. 


* The bridge which you once honoured with the name of 
to, the accidental monument of that brave king Rich. III. 
which has been long eſteemed, and viſited by every curious 
ſtranger, as one of the many fragments of antiquity with which 
this abounds, dropped yeſterday on the ve of that 
monarch's bones. The foundation on the fide of St. Auſtin's 
well has been _ viſibly undermined by the ſtream that paſſed 
2 Its deſtruction appeared to me, ſome time ſince, 
W approaching. It fell yeſterday about eleven o'clock, oc- 
en apprehend, by the waters, which had ſwelled by the 
reigns, to nearly of a level with the banks. I cannot learn 
Vo. XXXIV. | 
N 


— his enemy, | tle: begun, lord Stanley, whoſe conduct iti this whole 


affair diſcovers great precaution and abilities, appeared 
in the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meaſure, which was unexpected to the men, though 
not to their leaders, had a proportional effect on both 
armies : it inſpired unuſual courage into Henry's ſol- 
diers ; it threw Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. 
The intrepid tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, 
caſt his eye around the field, and deſcrying his rival at 
no great diſtance, he drove againſt him with fury, in 


nds. Scarcely a nobleman of diſtinction was fin-. | 


but he concealed it from his own men for fear of diſ- | 


hopes that either Henry's death or his own would de- 
cide the victory between them. He ſlew with his own 
hands Sir William Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl: 


he diſmounted Sir John Cheyney: he was now within 


reach of Richmond himſelf; who declined not the com- 
bat; when Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his 
troops, ſurrounded Richard; who, fighting bravely to 
the laſt moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, . and 
periſhed by a fate too mild and honourable for his mul- 
tiplied and deteſtable enormities. His men exery 
where ſought for ſafery by flight.” Such is the fummary; 


deciſive battle. | 


About four thouſand men are ſuppoſed to have been 

ſlain on the fide of the vanquiſhed ; among theſe were 
the duke of Norfolk; lord Ferrers, of Chartley ; Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert 
Brackenburg. The loſs was inconſiderable on che ſide 
of the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great inſtru- 
ment of Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon after 
beheaded, with ſome others, at Leiceſter. The body 
of Richard was found in the field covered with dead 
enemies, and all beſmeared with blood: it was thrown 
careleſsly acroſs a horſe z was carried to Leiceſter amidſt 
the ſhouts of the inſulting ſpectators; and was interred 
in the Gray-Friars church of that place *. 

Thoſe hiſtorians who favour Richard maintain, that 
he was well qualified for government, had he legally 
obtained it; and that he committed no crimes but ſuch 
as were neceſſary to procure him poſſeſſion of the crown. 
This is a poor apology, when it 1s confeſſed that he was 
ready to commit the moſt horrid crimes which appeared 
neceſſary for that purpoſe ; and it is certain, that all his 
courage and capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems 
not to have been deficient; would never have made com- 
penſation to the people for the danger of the precedent, 
| and for the contagious example of vice and murder, ex- 

alted upon the throne. This prince was of a ſmall ſta- 
ture, hump-backed, (whence his name,) and had a 
harſh diſagreeable countenance ; ſo that his body, fays 
Hume, was in every particular no leſs deformed than 
his mind. In this opinion moſt hiſtorians agree, though 
ſome of the preſent day pretend, that he was ſaid to be 
crooked in body, becauſe his mind was deformed. 


— c—_— 


We ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of the Plantagenets with a 
brief recapitulation of the moſt memorable events which 
| befel the £908 of that race, whilſt they were on the 
throne of England. In this ſummary of fourteen reigns 
we may obſerve, that the happineſs and glory which that 
race enjoyed for above three hundred years, were ſcarce 
worth recording in compariſon of their misfortunes. 


that r was paſſing at that time, although on a market - 
day. The noiſe it made in the water, when it fell I find was 
heard at ſome conſiderable diſtance, | 

The hiſtory of Bow-Bridge is too well known to need much 
of a recital. Thus far may be neceſſary. It was built origi- 
nally for the religious of the houſe of the Auguſtine friars, as a 
— * over the old river Soar, now called the Back-Stream. 
At the diſſolution of religious houſes, when the monument of 
Richard III. was deſtroyed at the Gray Friars church, Lei- 
1 ceſter, the rabble dug up his bones, carried them in deriſion 
and triumph through the ſtreets, and, when tired with thus 
inſulting his memory, they threw his bones into that part of 
the river over which Bo- Bridge ſtood, 


« Your's, &c. 
| „ 
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Henry 


but juſt, account given by Hume of this famous and . 
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do a victory 


HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 


1 II. the firſt king of this houſe, was the great- 
eſt bf all the Engliſh monarchs with to the ex- 
tent of his dominions. Beſides the kingdom of Eng- 
land, he had in France, mma" Poictou, — 
Auvergne, Limoſin, Peri „Augoumois, Touraine, 
3 and Nan to which he joined 
. by the marriage of one of his ſons wich the 

ireſs of that duchy : and laſtly, crowned all with the 
conqueſt of Ireland; But amidſt all this grandeur he 
was ever unhappy. His conteſt with Becket, the vex- 
atious perfecutions from pope Alexander III. the re- 
bellion of his and ſons, and the unfortunate iſſue 
of his laſt war with France, ſuffered him not to enjoy a 
moment's eaſe. _ | 

-* Richard I. rendered his name famous in the Eaſt, 
by the conqueſt of the iſle of Cyprus, by the taking of 
Arc, and by a great victory over the Saracens. But 

quired that 'expedition was a dear 

purchaſe to Chriſtendom, and eſpecially ro England, on 
account of the vaſt numbers of men, and prodigious 
uantity of gold and ſilver, which were exported from 

- thence, and after all, were of no great ſervice to the 

Chriſtians of Paleſtine. Richard himſelf, at his return 
into Europe, underwent the hardſhips of a grievous 
and long impriſonment, from whence he could not get 
free but by paying an exorbitant ranſom, which quite 
drained his kingdom. And at length, after ſeveral 
years hard ſtruggle with Philip Auguſtus, to very little 
purpoſe, an arrow ſhot from a croſs- bow unfortunately 
gave him his death's wound at the ſiege of Chaluz, 
which his greedy deſire of money had put him upon 
undertaki 


ng. 
John Lackland enjo 


yed not a moment's happineſs 
throughout his whole reign. Perſecuted firlt by the 
king of France, then by pope Innocent 111. and laſtly 
by his own ſubjects, his reign was nothing but a train 
of misfortunes one the neck of another. He fat 
out with loſing all ogrorinces his anceſtors had poſ- 
ſeſſed in France. After which Innocent III. took his 
cruwn frown from him, and gave it not back but upon 
ſhameful and diſhonourable terms. In a word, he had 
the great mornfication to ſee his barons in arms againſt 
him, and to die at a time when all England was paying 
allegiance to a foreign prince. 

Henry III. a prince of a very mean ſpirit, lived in a 
continual ſtate of ſubjection, though ſeated on a throne ; 
being at one time a ſlave to his favourites and miniſters, 
and at another to the imperious will of the At 
length, ſtripped of his authority by his own ſubjects, he 
remained * ſome time priſoner in the hands of his 
moſt inveterate enemies. And he was entirely beholden 
luckihy won by the prince his ſon, for his 
reſtoration, and the'tranquillity he enjoyed the two laſt 
years of his life. * | 

Edward I. rendered his name famous by the con- 
queſt of Scotland. But after the ſpilling of torrents of 
blood in that unjuſt quarrel, he had the mortification to 
fee his prey ſnatched out of his hands, and to die before 
he could get it again. His ſubduing of Wales was in- 
deed the beſt thing ſor England that ever had been 
The reign of Edward II. is remarkable only for the 
ill management and misfortunes of that prince. It is 
he that has furnifhed the firſt inſtance of a king of 
England depoſed: by authority of parliament. And it 
1 fury of his enemies had 

op But with an unparallelled barbarity, 
they made him ſuffer the moſt cruel death Far could 


poflibly be devifed. 

Edvard III. s one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of 
England, as well on account of his perſonal qualities, as 
for his victories in France, and che famous 
Bretagne, which brought him back with intereſt; the 
provinces Jom Lackland had ſuffered to be taken away. 
But his reign | 


miſhes. . His minority was ſullied by the 


of | Edmund de Langley hi 


though glorious, was not without its ble- 
1 ty v ical death 
of Edward II. his father, and of the earl of Kent his 
uncle. To puniſh theſe horrid deeds, he was forced to 


keep his mother in priſon as long as ſhe lived. 
towards the end of his days, he had the mortification 

ſee himſelf ſtripped of all that he had re-conquered u 
France, without any proſpect of being ever able — 
pair his loſs. In a word, he ruined his own reputatio. 
and died at a time when his ſubjetts began to loſe di. 
eſteem they had once entertained for him. 

Thus far it is caſy to ſee, that the race of the Plan 
tagenets had enjoyed no t ſhare of happineſs, Bur 
their misfortunes, which 3 blended with ſome — 
perity, were mere trifles in compariſon of what that 2 
afterwards went through. If we take a view of wt 
happened to the poſterity of Edward III. we ſhall be. 
hold nothing bur diſaſters, tragical or untimely eng. 
hatred, animoſicy, — civil wars, unheard-of cru. 
elties, among princes ſprung from the fame ſtock. 
England had never ſeen fo terrible a havock of her in. 
habitants, nor had the ſcaffold been ever dyed with 
much noble and royal blood, as during the hundred 
years between the death of Edward III. and that of 
Richard III. Let us briefly run over the ſeveral 
branches of Edward III's family, in order to ſee their 
reſpective calamities. » 

dward the Black Prince, one of the moſt accom. 
pliſhed princes that ever was born, died in the forty. 
ſixth year of his age, having firſt buried his eldeſt ſon 
Edward, who was but ſeven years old. 

Richard II. his other ſon, who mounted the throne 
after his grandfather, was depoſed, impriſoned, and 
barbarouſly murdered. 

Lionel, duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward III. 
died out of his native country in the flower of his age. 
He left but one daughter, whoſe marriage into the ta- 
mily of the Mortimer's was the occaſion of all the 
calamities England was afflicted with for thirty years 
together. | 

The poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edward's third ſon, 
were far from being happy. Henry IV. ſucceſſor of 
Richard II. paſſed his whole reign under continual ap- 
prehenſions of loſing a crown which he had gained by 
extraordinary methods, and kept by the violent death 
of Richard II. whom he had caufed to be murdered in 


And 


| priſon. 


Henry V. one of the moſt illuſtrious kings that ever 


ſwayed the Engliſh ſcepter, after having puthed matters 


in France to ſuch a height as to be declared regent and 
heir of that kingdom, enjoyed fo great an honour not 
above two years, or rather had only a foretaſte of what 
he had ſo eagerly thirſted after. He died in the flower 
of his age, leaving a ſon but nine months old, who al- 
terwards proved very unfit to complete the work which 
his illuſtrious father had ſo glorioufly begun. 

The dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Glouceſter, 
died all three without iſſue. Glouceſter was long ex- 
poſed to the fury of his enemies, and at length fell a 
facrifice to their ve 8 | IM 

Henry VI. fon of Henry V. loſt all that the king his 
father had gained upon France. After which he was 
ſtripped of his royalty, impriſoned, reſtored for a ſhort 
ſpace, and at laſt murdered by a prince ſprung from the 
lame ſtem with himſelf. 

Edward his ſon, prince of Wales, died after the fame 
manner, and by the fame hand. 

In running over the other branch of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, namely, that of Beaufort-Somerſet, hardly 
ſhall we find one prince but what loſt his life in a batte, 
or on the ſcaffold, | | [eh 

The houſe of York, of whom Edmund de Langle), 
fourth fon of Edward III. was head, fared ſtill work: 
Some unlucky ftars ſeemed. to be continually ſhedding 
their malignant influences upon that family. Excepu"s 

mel firſt duke of York, al 
the princes deſcended of him died a violent or untimely} 
death. | f a a 

Edward, duke of York, his eldeſt ſon, was ſlain at 

Richard, carl of Cambridge, loſt his head on 3 fcaf- 


fold. , 
Richard, 


- hard, third duke. of York, and Edmund, earl of 


j ou is ſon, periſhed in the battle of Wakefield. 
K — ho Clarence, was afterwards drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey wine. 
Edward IV. after having en oyed the crown of Eng- 
land ſome years, to which he a better title than the 
houſe of Lancaſter, died indeed a natural death, but it 
was in the two and fortieth year of his age. Will 
Edward V. and Richard his brother; wert ſmothered 
= got prince of Wales, ſon of Richard III. was 
taken out of the world in the eleventh year of his 


S ichard III. was killed at the battle of Boſworth. 
Edward, earl of Warwick, ſon of the unſortunate 
duke of Clarence, and the only male relict of the houſe 


— —— 
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af York, ended his days by the hand of the execu- 
doner. | 

Nothing more remains to complete the account of 
the diſaſters which happened to the poſterity of Ed- 
ward III. but to take notice that Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock; earl of Glouceſter, fifth ſon of that monarch, 
died a violent death in priſon at Calais. 8 

The misfortunes which fell on the heads of Ed- 
ward III. 's poſterity, may be looked upon as the effects 
of God's vengeance extended to the fourth generation, 
for the barbarous murder committed on the perſon of 
Edward II.? At leaſt, we cannot but perceive in theſe 
events the tragical death of Edward II. revenged upon 
Richard II.; that of Richard upon Henry VI. ; that of 
Henry upon Edward V.; and that of Edward upon 


Richard III. 
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VII. 


THE LINES OF YORK AND LANCASTER United: 


— 


Containing the Reigns of King Henry VII. King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 


CHAP. 
r 


ENR V, having obtained the victory at Boſworth, 
H cauſed Te Deum to be ſung on the field: the 
army beſtowed the appellation of king on the victorious 
general; and his ears were ſaluted with « Long live 
« Henry VII.” on the 22d of Auguſt, 1485. The 
pretenſions whereon he built his right to the crown 
were: 1, Conqueſt; 2. His intended marriage with 
the princeſs Elizabeth, heireſs of the, houſe of York ; 
and, 3. His deſcent from the houſe of Lancaſter by the 
mother's ſide. 

Henry had ſeen moſt of his near friends and relations 
periſh in the battle, or by the hands of the executioner, 
and had been expoſed in his own perſon, to many hard- 
ſhips and dangers ; and therefore he had imbibed a vio- 
lent antipathy to the York party, which neither time 
nor experience were ever able to efface. Inſtead of 
embracing theſe fatal diſtinctions, of uniting his title 
with that of his conſort, and of beſtowing favour indiſ- 
cnnunately on the friends of both families, he carried 
to the throne all the partialities which belong to the 
head of a faction. To exalt the Lancaſtrian party, to 
depreſs the adherents to the houſe of York, were ſtill the 
favourite objects of his purſuit ; and through the whole 
courſe of his reign, he never forgot theſe carly prepol- 
ſeſſions. Incapable, from his natural temper, of a 
more enlarged and more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, 
" 2 himſelf to many preſent inconveniencies, by 
00 anxiouſly guarding rding againſt that future poſſible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the princeſs 
vhom he eſpouſcd. And while he treated the Yorkiſts 
W enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch, and taught 
them to diſcuſs that right to the crown, which he ſo 
— kept ſeparate ; and to perceive its weakneſs 

inx 


9 by theſe ideas, Henry ordered Sir Robert 

ot y to take Edward Plantagenet, carl of War- 
wick, fon to the duke of Clarence, from his confine- 
ment at Sherif Hatton, in Yorkſhire, (whither he had 
been ſent and detained by the jealouſy of his uncle 
Richard,) and conduct him to the Tower, where he 
Vas to be kept in cloſe cuſtody. The ſame meſſenger 
1750 ions that the princeſs Elizabeth, who had 
confined to the ſaine place, ſhould be conducted 


to London, in order to meet Henry, arid there cele- 
brate her nuptials. 

Henry now ſet out for the capital, and advanced by 
ſlow journies, making peaceable progreſs through his 
dominions. The acclamations of the people were loud 
and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, 
on his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity, 
the nation promiſed themſelves great felicity from the 
new ſcene which opened before them. Durir the 
courſe of near a whole century, the kingdom had been 
laid waſte by domeſtic wars and convulſions; and if at 
any time the noiſe of, arms had ceaſed, the ſound of 
faction and diſcontEht ſtill threatened new diſorders. 
Henry, by his marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to en- 
ſure an union of the contending titles of the two families; 
and having prevailed over a tyrant univerſally deſpiſed, 
who had anew disjointed the ſucceſſion even of the houſe 
of York, and had filled his own family with blood and 
murder, he was every where attended with the un- 
feigned favour of the people. Numerous and fplendid 
troops of gentry and nobility attended his progreſs. The 
mayor and companies of London. received him as he 
approached the city ; the crowds of people and citizens 
were zealous in their expreſſions of ſatisfaction; bur 


Henry, amidſt this general effuſion of joy, diſcovered . 


{till the ſtatelineſs and reſerve of his temper, which made 
him ſcorn to court popularity; and he entered London 
in a cloſe chariot, and did not even. gratify the people 
with a ſight of their new ſovereign and guardian, 

The king, however, did not ſo much negle& the 
favour of the people, as to delay giving them aſſurances 
of his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which he 
knew the nation deſired. On leaving Brittany, he art- 
fully drogped ſome hints, that if he ſhould ſucceed in 
his enterprize, and obtain the crown of England, he 
would eſpouſe Anne, the heir of that duchy; and the 
report of this engagement had already reached England, 
and had begotren anxiety in the people, and even in 
Elizabeth herſelf. Henry diſſipated theſe apprehen- 
ſions, by renewing, before the council 2nd 'principal 
nobility, the promiſe which he had previouſly given to 
celebrate his nuptials with the Engliſh princeſs. Bur 
though bound by honour, as well as by mtereſt, to com- 
plete this alliance, he was reſolved to poſtpone it till the 
ceremony of his own coronation ſhould be finiſhed, and 
till his title ſhould be recognized by parliament. Still 
anxious to ſupport his perſonal and hereditary right 0 
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HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


e I 
1 Goubes' of is own title by the of 


; though it ſeemed not to be p any 
contagious infection, but aroſe from the general diſ 
ſition of the air and of the human body. In leſs 
twenty-four hours the patient commonly died or reco- 
vered ; but when the peſtilence had exerted its fury for 
a few weeks, it was obſerved, either from alterations in 
the air, or from a more proper regimen which had been 
diſcovered, to be conſiderably abated. 

Preparations were now made for the ceremony of 
Henry's coronation. In order to heighten the ſplen- 
dour of that ſpectacle, he beſtowed the rank of knight 
banneret an twelve perſons ; and he conferred peerages 
on three. Jaſper, carl of Pembroke, his uncle, was 
created duke of Bedford ; Thomas, ' lord Stanley, his 
father-in-law, earl of Derby ; and Edward Courtenay, 
earl of Devonſhire. At the coronation on the goth of 
October likewiſe there appeared a new inſtitution, which 
the king had eſtabliſhed for ſecurity as well as pomp, a 
band of fifty archers, who were termed yeomen of the 

But left the people ſhould take umbrage at this 
unuſual ſymptom of jealouſy in the prince, as if it im- 
plied a perſonal diffidence of his ſubjects, he declared 
the inſtitution to be The ceremony of co- 
ronation was. performed by cardinal Bouchier, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 

On the 7th of November following a parliament was 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and the majority immediately 
appeared to be the devoted partizans of Henry ; all per- 
ſons of another diſpoſition either declining to ſtand in 
thoſe dangerous times, or being obliged to diſſemble 
their principles and inclinations. The ian party 
had always ſucceſsful in the elections; and many had 
been returned, who during the prevalence of the houſe 
of York had been expoſed to the rigour of law, and had 
been condemned by ſentence of attainder and outlawry. 
Their right to take ſeats in the houſe being queſtioned, 
the caſe was referred to all the judges, who aſſembled in 
the exchequer chamber, in order ro deliberate on fo 
delicate a ſubject. The Juclges determined, that the 
members attainted ſhould forbear taking their ſeat till an 
act were paſſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining this act; and in it were 
comprehended a hundred and ſeven perſons of the 
king's party . But a ſcruple of a nature ſtill more im- 
portant was ſtated. The king himſelf had been at- 
tainted ; and his right of ſucceſſion to the crown might 
thence be expoſed to ſome doubt. The judges extri- 
cated themſelves from this dangerous queſtion, by aſ- 
ſerting it as a maxim, * That the crown takes away all 
* and ſtops in blood; and that from the time 
te the king aſſumed royal authority, the fountain was 


tt cleared, and all attainders and corruptions of blood 


« diſcharged.” | ; | 

The king now made a ſpeech to the parliament, and 
the entail of the crown was drawn according to the ſenſe 
of the king, and probably in words dictated by him. 
He made no mention in it of the princeſs Elizabeth, nor 
of any branch of her family ; but in other reſpects the 
act was compiled with ſufficient reſerve and moderation. 
He did not inſiſt that it ſhould contain a declaration or 
recognition of his preceding right ; as on the other hand 
he avoided the appearance of a new law or ordinance. 
He choſe a middle courſe, which was entirely free from 
uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, That the 
c jnheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 
cc abide in the king ; but whether as rightful heir, 
or only as preſent poſſeſſor, was not determined. In 
like manner, Henry was contented that the ſucceſſion 
ſhould be ſecured to the heirs of his body ; but he pre- 
tended not, in caſe of their failure, to exclude the houſe 
| 1 


Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. VII. n. &, 3, 4—15, 17, 26,—6z. + Bacon, p. 581. 


truſted that, if it ſhould ever become 


ſatisfied with his own title, that, in the follow 


DR... 


. _ 


of York, or give the preference to that of Lanvan; 
he left that great point ambiguous'for the preſent, Mn 
—_ nar requiſite to de 
termine it, future incidents would the 8 
deciſion of the matter. n e 
After all theſe precautions, the king ſeemed ſo littl 
a . ing year 
he applied to the pope for a confirmation of it; anq 2. 
the court of Rome gladly embraced all * 
which the — — 


imprudence, weakneſs, or neceſſities of 


princes afforded it to extend its influence Inno- 
cent VIII. readily granted a bull in whatever terms db. 
king was pleaſed to deſire. All Henry's titles, by ſuc 
ceſſion, marriage, parliamentary choice, even conqueſt 
are there enumerated ; and to the whole the ſanction dt 
religion is added ; excommunication is denounced againſt 
every one who ſhould either diſturb him in the preſent 
poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his body in the future ſucceſ 
ſion of the crown, and from this penalty no criminal 
except in the article of death, could be abſolved but by 
the pope himſelf, or his ſpecial commiſſioners. 4 
otwithſtanding the attainders had been reverſed, the 
parliament, at the inſtigation of the king, paſſed an ad 
of attainder againſt the late king himſelf againſt the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, viſcount Love} 
and lords Zouche and Ferrars, of Chartley ; Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkley, Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty other 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richard's fide in the 
battle of Boſworth. The king, having gained ſo many 


points of conſequence from the parliament, thought it 


not expedient to demand any ſupply from them, which 
the profound peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late 
forfeiture of Richard's adherents, ſeemed to render 
ſomewhat ſuperfluous. The parliament, however, on 
the 10th of December, conferred on him, during lie, 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been en- 
Joyed in the ſame manner by ſome of his immediate 
predeceſſors ; and they added, before they broke up, 
other money bills of trifling importance. The king, 
on his. part, made returns of £ and favour to the 
people, He publiſhed his royal proclamation, offering 
pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or formed any 
attempts againſt him; provided they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to mercy by a certain day, and took the uſual 
oath of fealty and allegiance. Upon this proclamation 
many came out of their ſanctuaries; and the minds of 
the people were much quieted. Henry choſe to take 
wholly to himſelf the merit of an act of grace, fo agree- 
able to the nation ; rather than communicate it with the 
parliament, (as was his firſt intention,) by paſling a bil 
to that purpoſe. But the earl of Surrey, though he had 
ſubmitted, and delivered himſelf into the king's hands, 
was ſent priſoner to the Tower, and there confined. 
The king, during the parliament, alſo beſtowed fi- 
vours and honours on ſome particular perſons who were 
attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was 
reſtored to the honours of his family, as well as to 1ts 
fortune, which was very conſiderable. This generoſity, 
ſo unuſual in Henry, was the effe& of his gratitude to 
the memory of Buckingham, who had firſt concerted 
_— of his elevation, and who, by his own ruin, had 
made way for that event. Chandos of Brittany 
was created earl of Bath; Sir Giles Daubeny, lord 
Daubeny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby, lord Broke. 
Theſe were all the titles' of nobility conferred by the 
king during this ſeſſion of partiament. But thoſe whom 
Henry moſt truſted and favoured, were not choſen from 
among the nobility, or even from among the laity- 
John Morton and Richard Fox, two clergymen, were 
the men to whom he chiefly confided his affairs 
ſecret counſels. They had ſhared with him all his for- 
mer dangers and diſtreſſes, and he now fnade them par 
ticipate in his good fortune. They wee both called to 
the privy council ; Morton was reſtored to the biſhop- 
rie of Ely, Fox was created biſhop of Exeter. The 


former ſoon after, upon the death of Bourhier, 4 
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te of Canterbury ; the latter was made | temerity, had entertained the deſigh of diſturbing 

raiſed ee ſucceſſively bilhop of Bath, Wells, | Henry's government, by raifing a -pretender to his 
ny? and Wincheſter. For Henry, as lord Bacon | crown; and for that purpoſe he caſt his eyes on Lam- 


loved to employ and advance prelates ; be- 
_ Tre rich binople to beſtow, it was eaſy for 
— 0 reward their ſervices: and it was his maxim to 


raiſe them by ſlow ſteps, and make them firſt paſs 


bert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age; who was 
the ſon of a baker, and who, being endowed with un- 
derſtanding above his years, and addreſs above his con- 
dition, ſeemed well fitted to perſonate a prince of royal 


through the inferior ſees ; it being good policy to act in 
er. ; ; 
99 18th of January, 1486, the parliament, in 
reſenting the bill of tonnage and „ ANXIOUS 
reſerve the legal undiſputed ſucceſſion to the crown, 
petitioned Henry to eſpouſe the . Elizabeth; 
but they covered their true teaſon under the pretence of 
their defire to have heirs of his body : and his marriage 
was accordingly celebrated at London, in March follow- 
ing. The ſuſpicions which aroſe from the partial joy 
which the king imagined was ſhewn to the houſe of 
York, not only diſturbed his tranquillity during his 
whole reign, but even bred diſguſt rowards his conſort 
in himſelf, and - damped all his domeſtic enjoyments. 
Though virtuous, amiable, and. obſcquious to the laſt 
degree, ſhe never met with a proper return of affection, 
or even of complaiſance from her huſband: and the 
malignant ideas of faction ſtill, in his ſullen mind, pre- 
vailed over all his ſentiments of conjugal tenderneſs. 

In April he made a journey into the northern coun- 
ties, with a view to compoſe the minds of the people. 
When he arrived at Nottingham he heard that viſcount 
Lovel, with Sir Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas his 


rep 
to 


| 


extraction. A report had been ſpread among the peo- 
ple, and received with great avidity, that Richard, duke 
of York, ſecond ſon of Edward IV. had; by a ſecret 
eſcape, ſaved himſelf from the cruelty of his uncle; and 
lay ſomewhere concealed in England, Simon taking 
advantage of this rumour, had at firſt inſtructed his pu- 
pil to aſſume that name, which he found to be ſo fondly 
cheriſhed by the public : but hearing afterwards a new 
report, that Warwick had made his eſcape from the 
T ower, and obſerving that this news was attended with 
no leſs general ſatisfaction, he changed the plan of his 
impoſture, and made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate 
prince. It was conjectured, that perſons of higher rank, 
partizans of the houſe of York, had laid the plan of this 
conſpiracy, and had conveyed proper inſtructions to the 
actors. The queen-dowager herſelf was expoſed to 
ſuſpicion; and it was indeed the general opinion, that 
the had ſecretly given her conſent to the impoſture : but 
this was very unlikely. Whatever care Simon might 
take to convey inſtruction to his pupil Simnel, he was 
ſenſible that the impoſture would not bear a cloſe in- 
ſpection; and he was therefore determined to open the 
firſt public ſcene of it in Ireland. That iſland, which 


brother, had ſecretly withdrawn themſelves from their | was zealouſly attached to the houſe of York, and bore 
ſanctuary at Colcheſter : but this news appeared not to | an affectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, War- 

him of ſuch importance as to ſtop his journey; and he I wick's father, who had been their lieutenant, was im- 
| proceeded on his way to York. He there heard that. providently allowed by Henry to remain in the ſame 
the Staffords had levied an army, and were marching to I condition in which he found it; and all the counſellors 


beſiege the city of Worceſter : and that Lovel, at the 
head of three or four thouſand men, was approaching to 
attack him in York. Henry was not in the leaſt diſ- 


and officers who had been appointed by his predeceſſors 
{till retained their authority. No ſooner did Simnel 
preſent himſelf to Thomas Fitz-Gerald, earl of Kildare, 


mayed with this intelligence. His active courage, full | the deputy, and claim his protection as the unfortunate 


of reſources, immediately prompted him to find the 
proper remedy, Though ſurrounded with enemies in 
theſe diſaffected counties, he aſſembled a ſmall body of 
troops, and put them under the command of the duke 
of Bedford, He joined to them all his own attendants ; 
but he found that this | haſty armament was more for- 
midable by their ſpirit and their zealous attachment to 
him, than by the arms or military ſtores with which they 
vere provided. He therefore gave Bedford orders not 
to approach the enemy ; but previouſly to try every 
proper expedient to difoerke them. Bedford publiſhed 
a general promiſe of pardon to the rebels, which had a 
greater eſe on their leader than on his followers. 
Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprize that exceeded 
his courage and capacity, was ſo terrified with the fear 
ol deſertion among his troops, that he ſuddenly with- 
drew himſelf; and after lurking ſome time in Lanca- 
ſhire, he made his eſcape into Flanders, where he was 
protected by the r of Burgundy. His army ſub- 
mitted to the king's clemency; and the other rebels, 
hearing of this ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, 
and diſperſed themſelves. The Staffords took ſanctuary 
n the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon ; 
as it was found that this church had not the privi- 
of giving protection to rebels, they were taken from 
ence": the elder was executed at Tyburn; the younger, 
pleading that he had been miſled by his brother, ob- 
waned a pardon. On the 20th of September, Henry's 
queen was delivered of a prince at Wincheſter, to whom 
gave the name of 5 135 a in memory of the famous, 
nh king of that name, from whom it was ſaid the 
lamily of Tudor derived its deſcent. 
The people now became diſcontented becauſe the 
Uueen's coronation was deferred; and likewiſe on ac- 
count of the confinement of the young earl of Warwick. 
It was alſo reported, that Warwick was reſerved for a 


ficilar fate to that which attended the children of Ed- 


Warwick, than that credulous nobleman, not ſufpect- 
ing ſo bold an impoſture, gave attention to him, and 
began to conſult ſome perſons of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident. Theſe he found even more 
ſanguine in their zeal and belief than himſelf: and in 
proportion as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among thoſe of 
lower condition, it became the object of ſtill greater 
paſſion and credulity, till the people in Dublin tendered 
their allegiance to Simnel, as to the .true Plantagenet. 
Fond of a-novelty, which flattered their natural pro- 
penſity, they overlooked the daughters of Edward TV. 
who ſtood before Warwick in the order of ſucceſſion ; 
they paid the pretended prince attendance as their ſove- 
reign, provided apartments for him in the caſtle of 
Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a ſtatue 
of the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him king, by 
the appellation of Edward VI. The whole iſland fol- 
lowed the example of the capital; and not a ſword was 
any where drawn in Henry's quarrel. Intelligence of 
this affair being communicated to the king, it reduced 
him to ſome perplexity. Determined always to face 
his enemies in perſon, he yet ſcrupled at preſent to 
leave England, where he ſuſpected. the conſpiracy was 
firſt framed, and where he knew many perſons of con- 
dition, and the people in general, were much diſpoſed 
to give it countenance. In order to. diſcover the ſecret 
ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures againſt 
this open revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his 
miniſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a vigorous 
defence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his 
enemies. 

The king now commanded that the queen-dowager 
ſhould be ſeized, thar her lands, and revenues ſhould be 
forfeited, and that her perſon ſhould be _ confined 
in the nunnery of Bermondſey. This act of authority 
was covered with a very thin pretence. It was alledged 
that, notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry his 


ward. One Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, who 
poſſeſſed ſome ſubtlety, and ſtil more enterprize and 
No. XXXIV. 
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daughter to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded to the ſollicita- 
chard, and had delivered that 


5 K princeſs 
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his ctime, which was now become obſolete, and might 
admit of alleviations, was therefore ſuſpected not to 
the real cauſe of the ſeverity with which ſhe was treated; 
and men believed that the: king, unwilling to accuſe fo 
near a relation of a conſpiracy againſt him, had cloaked 
his vengeance or precaution under colour of an offence 


known to the whole world. They were afterwards the 
more confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when they found that 


the unfortunate queen, though ſhe ſurvived this diſgrace 
4 years, was never treated with any more lenity, 

was allowed to end her life in poverty, ſolitude, and 
confinement. 

The king then ordered that Warwick ſhould be taken 
from the Tower, be led in proceſſion through the ſtreets 
of London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and there ex- 
poſed to the view of the populace. He even gave di- 
rections that ſome men of rank, attached to the houſe 
of Vork, and beſt acquainted with the perſon of this 
prince, ſhould approach him, and converſe with him: 
and he truſted that theſe, being convinced of the abſurd 
impoſture of Simnel, would put a ſtop to the credulity 
of the vulgar. The expedient had its effect in England: 
but in Ireland the people ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, 
and zealouſly retorted on the king the reproach of pro- 
pagating an impoſture, deceived the public by ſhewing 
and of having a counterfeit Warwick. | 

Shortly after John, earl-of Lincoln, ſon of John de 
la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeft ſiſter 


to Edward IV. took part in the conſpiracy. The am- 


bition of this nobleman was encouraged. by the known 


intentions of his uncle Richard, who had formed a de- 


ſign, in caſe he himſelf ſhould die without iſſue, of de- 
claring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown. The king's jea- 
louſy againſt the York , and his rigour towards 


Warwick, cauſed the earl of Lincoln to ſeek for ſafety | 


in the moſt dangerous counſels. Having fixed a ſecret 
correſpondence with Sir Thomas Broughton, a man of 
great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he retired to Flanders, 
where Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he 
lived during ſome time in the court of his aunt the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited to 
that country; and who, after conſulting with the earl of 
Lincoln and lord Lovel, hired a body of two thouſand 
Germans, under the command of Martin Swart: 
Theſe were ſent over, together with the earl of 
Lincoln and lord Lovel, to join Simnel in Ireland, in 
the beginning. of 1487. The countenance given by 
perſons of ſuch high rank, and the acceſſion of this mi- 
tary force, much raiſed the courage of the Iriſh, and 
made them entertain the. reſolution of invading Eng- 
land, where they believed the ſpirit of diſaffection as 
prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The king, 
who was not ignorant of the intentions of his enemies, 
1 himſelf for defence. He ordered troops to be 
evied in different parts of the kingdom, and put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and earl of 
Oxford. He confined the marquis of Dorſet, who he 
ſuſpected would reſent the injuries ſuffered by his mother 
the queen-dowager :. and, to gratify the people by an 
appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to our 
y of Walſingham, famous for miracles ; and there 
offered up prayers for ſucceſs, and for deliverance from 
the machinations. of his enemies. Being informed that 
Simnel landed in May at Foudrey in Lancaſhire, he 
drew together his forces, and advanced towards the 
enemy as far as Coventry. The rebels had entertained 


hopes that the diſaffected counties in the north would 


riſe in their favour : but the people in general, averſe 
to join Iriſh and German invaders, convinced of Lam- 
bert's impoſture, and kept in awe by the king's reputa- 
tion for ſucceſs and conduct, either remained in tran- 
quillity, or gave aſſiſtance to the royal army. The 


earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
but in victory, was determined to 


finding no hopes 
bring the matter to a ſpeedy deciſion ; and the king 
ſupported by a great acceſſion of volunteers, who had 
joined him under the carl of Shrewſbury and lord 


* Bacon, p. 586. 
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terwards, he was believed to have unde 
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' princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. | 


Strange, declined not the combat. The hog.  . 

meet ar Stoke, in Nortinghartſhire, on the. bel ae mi 
when a battle was fought, which Was more okg* 
diſputed than could have been expected from the * ! 
quality of their force. The leaders of the rebels w. 
reſolved to conquer or to periſh, and their troo ere 
inſpired with a like reſolution. The Germans fc," 
event long doubtful ; and the Iriſh, though Ta the 
ſhewed themſelves not defective in ſpirit and an 
The king's victory was purchaſed with great log, 1. 
was entirely deciſive. Lincoln, Broughton, and 8 but 
periſhed in the field of battle, with about four tho, * 


ut fou 
As Lovel was never p 


fate. Simnel, with his tutor Simon, DOR Gon 
ſoner. Simon, being a prieſt, was only committed to 
cloſe cuſtody : Simnel being too contemptible to be 

object either of apprehenſion or reſentment to 5 
was pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the king's kr 
whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank of 
falconer *. | | p 

Henry now made a into the northern 


where he gave many proofs of vigorous diſpoſiti 

ſtrict enquiry was made after Ms who had alle 
favoured the rebels. The puniſhments were not at al 
ſanguinary: the king made his revenge ſubſervient to 
his avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delin- 
quents. The proceedings of the courts, and even the 
courts themſelves, were arbitrary. Either the crimi- 
nals were tried by commiſſioners appointed for the pur- 
poſe, or they ſuffered puniſhment by a ſentence of a 
court-martial. And as a rumour had prevailed before 
the battle of Stoke, that the rebels had gained the vic- 
tory, that the royal army was cut in pieces, and that 
the king himſelf had eſcaped by flight, Henry was re- 
ſolved to interpret the belief or propagation of this re- 
port as a mark of diſaffection; and he puniſhed many 
for that pretended crime. But fuch in this age was the 
ſituation of the Engliſh government, that the royal pre- 
rogative, which was but imperfectly reſtrained during 
the moſt peaceable periods, was ſure, in tumultuous, 
or even ſuſpicious times, which frequently recurred, to 
break all bounds of law, and to violate the liberty of 
the ſubjects. After the king had gratified his rigour by 
the puniſhment of his enemies, he determined to give 
contentment to the people in a point which, though a 
mere ceremony, was paſſionately deſired by them. The 
queen had been married near two years, but had not 
yet. been crowned; and this affectation of delay had 
given great diſcontent to the public, and had been one 
principal ſource of the difaffeRtion which prevailed. 
The king, inſtructed by experience, now finiſhed the 
ceremony of her coronation on the 25th of November, 
and, to ſhew a till more gracious diſpoſition, he re- 
ſtored the marquis of Dorſet to liberty, who had been 
able to clear himſelf of all the ſuſpicions entertained 
againſt him by the king or his partizans. 

In 1488, the nobles of Brittany became greatly diſ- 
pleaſed with their ſovereign for having reſigned the di- 
rection of the government to Peter Landais his favou- 
rite. The barons united among themſelves, and in a 
violent manner ſeized, tried, and put to death, the 
noxious miniſter. Dreading the reſentment of the 
prince for this invaſion of his authority, many of them 


of their followers. 


| retired to France; others for protection and ſafety, 


maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the French 
miniſtry, who, obſerving the great diſſenſions among 
the Bretons, thought the opportunity favourable for in- 
vading the duchy; and ſo much the rather, as they 
could cover their ambition under the ſpecious pretence 
of 2 for domeſtic ſecurity, Lewis, duke of 
Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and preſumptive heir 
of the monarchy, had difputed the adminiſtration with 
the lady of Beaujeu; and though his pretenſions had 
been rejected by the ſtates, he ſtill maintained cabals 
with many of the grandees, and laid ſchemes for ſub- 
verting the authority of that princeſs. Finding hit 
conſpiracies detected, he took to arms, and 1725 


Polyd. Virg. p. 354. 


H E N 
ares fi nci; but as his revolt was precipitate, 
nete e were ready to join him, he had 
obliged to ſubmit, and to receive ſuch conditions 
* French miniſtry were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. 
3 however, by his ambition, and even by his 
= he ſoon retired out of France, and took ſhelter 
. duke of Brittany, who was deſirous of ſtrength- 
5 himſelf againſt the deſigns of the lady of Beaujeu, 
2 friendſhip and credit of the duke of Orleans. 
This latter prince alſo, e the aſcendant which 
he ſoon acquired over the duke of Brittany, had en- 
many of his partizans to join him at that court, 

and had formed the defign of aggrandizing himſelf by a 
arriage with Anne, the heir of that duchy. The ba- 
_ of Brittany ſeeing all favour engroſſed by the duke 
of Orleans and his renewe corre. 
dence with France, and even invited the French king to 


make an invaſion on their country. Deſirous, how- 


reſerving its independency, they had regu- 

— — — of ſuccours which France was to ſend 
them, and had ſtipulated that no fortified place in Brit- 
tany ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of that monarchy : the 
French invaded Brittany with forces three times more 
numerous than thoſe which they had promiſed to the 
barons; and advancing into the heart of the country, 
nid ſiege to Ploermel. To oppoſe them, the duke 
raiſed a numerous but ill-diſciplined army, which he 
under the command of the duke of Orleans, the 
count of Dunois, and others of the French nobility. 
The army, diſcontented with his choice, and jealous of 
their confederates, ſoon diſbanded, and left their prince 
with too ſmall a force to keep the field againſt his in- 
vaders. He retired to Vannes; but being vigorouſly 
purſued by the French, who had now made themſelves 
maſters of Ploermel, he eſcaped to Nantz ; and the 
enemy, having previouſly taken and garriſoned Vannes, 
Dinant, and other places, laid cloſe ſiege to that city. 
The barons of Brittany, finding their country menaced 
with total ſubjection, began gradually to withdraw from 
the French army, and to make peace with their ſove- 


"The deſertion of the Bretons did not diſcourage the 
court of France from purſuing her favourite project of 
reducing Brittany. The ſituation of Europe appeared 
favourable to the execution of this deſign; ſeveral ſtates 
being variouſly engaged. England alone was enabled 
by her power, as well as engaged by her intereſts, to 
ſupport the independency of the duchy ; and the moſt 
dangerous oppoſition was therefore, by Anne of Beau- 
jeu, expected from that quarter. In order to cover 
her real deſigns, no ſooner was ſhe informed of Henry's 
ſucceſs againſt Simnel and his partizans, than ſhe diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to the oourt of England, and made 
profeſſions of the greateſt truſt and confidence in the 
lovereign of this kingdom. | 
The French ambaſſadors amuſed Henry with ſpe- 
cious pretences, and ſeemingly pacific inclinations ; and 
Henry endeavoured to procure a. peace and good un- 
derſtanding between the two contending parties, by the 
expedient of negociation. He diſpatched Urſwic his 
Umoner, a man of addreſs and abilities, to make offer 
of his mediation to the belligerent parties: an offer 
which he thought, if accepted by France, would ſoon 
to a compoſure of all differences ; if refuſed or 
cluded, would at leaſt diſcover the perſeverance of that 
court in her ambitious projects. Urſwic found the lady 
jeu, now ducheſs of Bourbon, engaged in the 
ede of Nantz, and found that his maſter's offer of me- 
on was readily embraced, with many expreſſions of 
confidence and moderation. That able princeſs con- 


duled, that the duke of Orleans, who governed the 
court of Brittany, foreſeeing that every accommodation 
muſt be made at his expence, would uſe all his intereſt 
w tave Henry's propoſal rejected; and would by that 
means make an apology for the French meaſures, and 
tay on 
luſtice. 


the Bretons the reproach of obſtinacy and in- 
The event juſtified her prudence. When the 


train, renewed a ſtricter gorreſpon- 


Engliſh ambaſſadors made the ſame offer to the duke of 
Brittany, he received for anſwer, in the name. of that 
prince, that having ſo long acted the part of protector 
and guardian to Henry during his youth and adverſe 
fortune, he had expected from a monarch of ſuch vir- 
tue, more effectual aſſiſtance in his preſent diſtreſſes, 
than a barren offer of a mediation, which ſuſpended not 
the progreſs of the French arms : that if Henry's grati- 
tude were not ſufficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, 
his prudence, as king of England, ſhould diſcover to 
him the pernicious conſequences attending the conqueſts 
of Brittany, and its being annexed to the crown of 
France: that this kingdom, already too powerful, would 
be enabled, by ſo great an acceſſion of force, to diſplay, 
to the ruin of England, that hoſtile diſpoſition, which 
had always ſubſiſted between thoſe rival nations: that 
Brittany, ſo uſeful an ally, which by its ſituation, gave 
the Engliſh an entrance into the heart of France, bei 
Joined to that kingdom, would be equally enabled, from 
its ſituation, to diſturb, either by piracies or naval ar- 
maments, the commerce and peace of England: and 
that, if the duke rejected Henry's mediation, it pro- 
ceeded neither from an inclination to a war, which he 
experienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a confidence 
in his own force, which he knew to be much inferior to 
that of the enemy ; but, on the contrary, from a ſenſe 
of his preſent neceſſities, which muſt engage the king to 
act the part of his confederate, rather than that: of a 
mediator. . 
This anſwer being communicated to the king, he 
abandoned not the plan which he had formed: he only 
concluded, that more time was requiſite to quell the 
obſtinacy of the Bretons, and make them ſubmit to 
reaſon. And when he learned that the people of Brit- 
tany, anxious for their duke's ſafety, had formed a tu- 
multuary army of ſixty thouſand men, and had obli 
the French to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz, he fortified him- 
ſelf the more in his opinion, that the court of France 
would be reduced, by multiplied obſtacles and difficul- 
ties, to abandon the project of reducing Brittany to ſub- 
jection. He continued therefore his ſcheme of ne 
ciation, and by that means expoſed himſelf to be de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French miniſtry; who 
ſtill pretending pacific intentions, ſent lord Bernard 
Daubigney, a Scotchman of quality, to London, and 
preſſed Henry not to be diſcouraged in offering his 
mediation to the court of Brittany. The king on his 
part, diſpatched another embaſſy, conſiſting of Urſwic, 
the abbot of Abingdon, and Sir Richard Tonſtal, who 
carried new propoſals for an amicable treaty. No ef- 
fectual ſuccours, mean while, were provided for the 
diſtreſſed Bretons. Lord Woodville, brother to the 
queen-dowager, having aſked leave to raiſe ſecretly a 
body of volunteers, and to tranſport them into Brittany, 
met with a refuſal from the king, who was deſirous of 
preſerving the appearance of a ſtrict neutrality. That 
nobleman, however, ſtill perſiſted in his purpoſe. He 
went over to the Iſle of Wight, of which he was go- 
vernor, levied a body of four hundred men, and having 
at laſt obtained, as is ſuppoſed, the ſecret permiſſion of 
Henry, ſailed with chem to Brittany. This enterprize 
proved fatal to the leader, and brought ſmall relief to 
the unhappy duke. The Bretons raſhly engaged in a 
general action with the French at St. Aubin, on the 28th 
of July, in which they were worſted. Woodville and 
all the Engliſh were put to the ſword ; together with a 
body of Bretons, who had been accoutred in the garb 
of Engliſhmen, in order to ſtrike a greater terror into 
the French. The duke of Orleans, the prince of 
Orange, and many other perſons of rank, were taken 


_—_— 
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riſoners : and the military force of Brittany was totally 
— The death of the duke Francis II. which 
happened on the gth of September following, threw 
allnlr into ſtill greater confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten 
the ſtate with a final ſubjection to the crown of France. 
On the death of the duke, Henry determined to aſſiſt 
his daughter againſt all oppoſers; and therefore he 

| ſummoned 
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ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, which 
he perſuaded to grant him a conſiderable ſubſidy *. This 
ſupply, though voted” by parliament, involved the king 


in unexpected difficulties. The counties of Durham 


and York, provoked by the oppreſſions, under which 
they had laboured, after the ſuppreſſion of Simnel's re- 
bellion, reſiſted the commiſſioners who were appointed 
to levy the tax. The commiſſioners, terrified with this 
appearance of ſedition, made application to the earl of 
Northumberland, and deſired of him advice and aſſiſt- 
ance in the execution of their office. That nobleman 
thought the matter of importance enough to conſult the 
king; who, unwilling to yield to the humours of a diſ- 
contented populace, and foreſeeing the pernicious con- 


ſequences of ſuch a precedent, renewed his orders for 


ſtrictly levying the impoſition. Northumberland ſum- 
moned together the juſtices and chief freeholders, and 
delivered the king's commands in the moſt imperious 
terms, which, he thought, would enforce obedience, 
but which tended only to provoke the people, and make 
them believe him the adviſer of thoſe orders which he 
delivered to them f. They betook themſelves to arms, 
attacked Northumberland in his houſe, and put him to 
death. Their mutinous humour then prompted them 
to declare againſt the king himſelf; and being inſtigated 
by John à Chamber, a ſeditious fellow of low birth, 


they choſe Sir John Egremond their leader, and pre- 


pared thetnſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry not 
diſmayed with this inſurrection, immediately levied a 
force, which he put under the command of the earl of 
Surrey, whom he had freed from confinement, and re- 
ceived into favour. His intention was to ſend down 
theſe troops, in order to check the progreſs of the re- 
bels; while he himſelf ſnould follow with a great body. 
Surrey having come up with the inſurgents, ſoon put 
them to the rout. John à Chamber was taken pri- 
ſoner, and afterwards executed with ſome of his accom- 
plices ; Sir John Egremond fled to the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, who gave him protection; and the greater 
number of the rebels were pardoned. 

Henry imagined, when he obtained this grant from 
parliament, that he ſhould be able to terminate the 
affair of Brittany; but before he proceeded to violent 
meaſures, he reſolved to try what might yet be done by 
negociation. The diſtreſſes of the Bretons, however, 


ſtill multiplied, and became every day more urgent; ſo 


that he found himſelf obliged to ſupport them. On the 
death of the duke, the French had revived ſome anti- 
uated claims to the dominion of the duchy; and as the 
e of Orleans was now captive in France, their for- 
mer pretence for hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a 
cover to their ambition. The king reſolved, therefore, 
to engage as auxiliary to Brittany; and to conſult the 
intereſts as well as deſires of his people, by oppoſing 
himſelf to the progreſs of the French power. Beſides 
entering into a | with Maximilian, and another 
with Ferdinand, he levied a body of fix thouſand troops, 
with an intention of tranſporting them into Brittany. 


For their ſervice the young ducheſs engaged to deliver 
into his hands two ſea- port towns, there to remain till 


ſhe ſhould entirely refund the charges of the armament. 
The forces arrived in Brittany in March 1489, under 
the command of lord Willoughby, of Broke; and 
made the Bretons, during ſome time; maſters of the 
field. The French retired into their garriſons, and 
expected, by dilatory meaſures, to waſte the fire of the 
Engliſh, and diſguſt them with the enterprize. The 
ſcheme was well laid, and met with fucceſs. Lord 


Broke found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in the counſels 


of Brittany,” that no meaſures could be concerted for 


any undertaking; no ſupply obtained; no proviſions, 


carriages,” artillery, or military ſtores procured. The 
whole court was rent into factions : no one miniſter had 


acquired the aſcendant: and whatever project was 


* 
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animoſities and uncertain counſels, returned ho 


formed by one, was ſure to be traverſed anoths. 
The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every enterprize by the 


having been in Brittany ten months, the time ag 
for their ſtay in that country; leaving only a ſmall 
_ — towns 3 1 had been conſigned to = 
"hus Brittany was entirely at the mercy of ti, 
enemy. Al a vom 
In the beginning of 1490 the youn 
married by proxy to Maximilian, king of the R 
and the ducheſs thenceforth aſſumed the title of Our 
of the Romans. But this magnificent appellation yu. 
all ſhe gained by her marriage. Maximilian, deſtan: 
of troops and money, and e f = 
nual revolts of the Flemings, could ſend no ſuccour 
his diſtreſſed conſort ; while d' Albert, enraged a. .. 
preference given to his rival, deſerted his cauſe — 
received the French into Nantz, the moſt importan 
2 10 the duchy. 

; French court now began to change their ſ 
with regard to the ſubjection of 1 As 5 
had formerly been affianced to Margaret, daughter of 
Maximilian; and as the marriage of Maximilian and 


Anne appeared deſtructive to the grandeur, and even 


ſecurity, of the French monarch ; while that prince, 
poſſeſſing F landers on the one hand, and Brittany on 
the other, might thus, from both quarters, make in- 


| roads into the heart of the country; the only remedy 


for theſe evils appeared to be the diſſolution of the two 
marriages, which had been celebrated, but not conſum- 
mared ; and the eſpouſal of the ducheſs of Brittany by 
the king of France. It was neceſſary that this expe- 
dient, which had not been foreſeen by any court in 
Europe, and which they were all ſo much intereſted to 
oppoſe, ſhould be kept a profound ſecret, and ſhould 
be diſcovered to the world only by the full execution of 
it. The meaſures of the French miniſtry in the con- 
duct of this delicate enterprize were wiſe and political. 
While they preſſed Brittany with all the rigours of war, 


they ſecretly gained the count of Dunois, who poſſeſſed 


advan 


great authority with the Bretons ; and having alſo en- 
gaged in their intereſts the prince of Orange, couſin- 


2 to the ducheſs, they 1 him his liberty, and 
e 


ent him into Brittany. Theſe partizans, ſupported by 
other emiſſaries of France, prepared the minds of men 
for the great revolution projected, and diſplayed all the 
tages of a union with the French monarchy. 
They repreſented to the barons of Brittany, that their 
country, harraſſed during ſo many years with perpetual 
war, had need of ſome repoſe, and of a ſolid and laſting 
peace with the only power that was formidable to them: 


that their alliance with Maximilian was not able to al- 


ford them even preſent protection; and, by cloſely 


uniting them to power which was rival to the greatnels 


of France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that 
potent monarchy : that their vicinity expoſed them firſt 
to the inroads of the enemy ; and the happieſt event 


which, in ſuch a ſituation, could befal them, would be 


to attain a peace, though by a final ſubjection to France, 
and by the loſs of that liberty tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors: and that any other. expedient, compa- 
tible with the honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their 
ſovereign, was preferable to a ſcene of ſuch diſorder, 
devaſtation, and bloodſhed. 

The Bretons were influenced by theſe ſuggeſtions; 
but the chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the prejudices 
of the young ducheſs herſelf. That princeſs had im- 
bibed a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt the French nation, 
particularly againſt Charles, the author of all the cala- 
mities which, from her earlieſt infancy, had befallen her 


family. She had alſo fixed her affections on Maximi- 


lian; and as ſhe deemed him her huſband, ſhe could 
not, without incurring the greateſt guilr, and violating 


the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a marriage with 
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ſhillings in the pound. 
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] on. In order, therefore, to overcome 
— r liberated the duke of Orleans * 
: 1491, Mareſchal Rieux, and chancellor Montau- 
— _ iled by his mediation ; and theſe rival 
miniſters concurred with the prince of Orange and the 
count of Dunois, in preſſing the concluſion of a mar- 
oe with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, Charles ad- 
vanced with a powerful y, and inveſted Rennes, at 
that time the reſidence of the ducheſs; who, aſſailed on 
all hands, and finding none to ſupport her in her laud- 
able inflexibility, at laſt opened the gates of the city, 
nd to eſpouſe the king of France. They were 
accordingly married at Langey in Touraine ; conducted 
to St. Dennis, where ſhe was crowned ; thence made 
her entry into Paris, amidſt the joyful acclamations of 
the people, who regarded this marnage as the - moſt 
proſperous event that could have befallen the monarchy. 

Henry had now reaſon to reproach himſelf with miſ- 
conduct in this important tranſaction; and though the 
affair had terminated in a manner which he could not 

reciſely foreſee, his negligence in leaving his moſt uſe- 
1 ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion of ſuperior 
power, could not but appear, on reflection, the reſult 
of timid caution and narrow politics. Henry's avarice 
had prompted him to act in this neglectful manner; 
but even in his preſent diſappointments he ſought the 
gratification of this ruling paſſion. On pretence of a 
French war, he iſſued (July 7) a commiſſion for levy- 
ing a benevolence on his people; a ſpecies of taxation 
which had been aboliſhed by a recent law of Rich. III. 
This violence fell chiefly on the commercial part of the 
nation, who were poſſeſſed of the ready money. Lon- 
don alone contributed near ten thouſand pounds. Arch- 
biſhop Morton, the chancellor, inſtructed the commiſ- 
fioners to employ a dilemma, in which every one might 
be comprehended : if the perſons applied to lived fru- 

y, they were told, that their parſimony muſt neceſ- 

ily have enriched them: if their method of living 
were ſplendid and hoſpital, they were concluded to be 
opulent on account of their expences. 

The king ſummoned the parliament to meet at Weſt- 
minſter on the 27th of October, and He even expected 
to enrich himſelt farther by working on their paſſions 
and prejudices. He knew the diſpleaſure which the 
Engliſh had conceived againſt France on account of the 
acquiſition of Brittany : and he took care to inſiſt on 
that topic, in the ſpeech which he himſelf pronounced 
to the parliament. He told them that France had pro- 
ceeded to a contempt of d, and had refuſed to 
bay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſtipulated to 

ward IV. : that it became fo warlike a nation as the 
Engliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to limit 
their pretenſions merely to repelling the injury : that, 
for his parts he was determined to lay claim to the 
crown of France, and to maintain by force of arms fo 
Juſt a title, tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors : that 
Creſly, Poitiers, and Agincourt, were ſufficient to in- 


them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; nor did 


he deſpair of adding new names to the glorious cata- 
logue: that a king of France had been priſoner in 
London, and a king of England had been crowned at 

ay; events which ſhould animate them to an emu- 
lation of like glory with that which had been enjoyed 
by their forefathers : that the domeſtic diſſentions of 

had been the ſole cauſe of her loſing theſe fo- 
reign dominions ; and her preſent internal union would 

the effectual means of recovering them; that where 
ſuch laſting honour was in view, and ſuch an important 
acquiſition, it became not brave men to repine at the 
advance of 2 little treaſure : aad. that, for his part, he 
was determined to make the war maintain itſelf ; and 
hoped by the invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom as 


F rance, to increaſe rather than diminiſh, the riches of 
the Nation, _ | 


— 
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The duke of Orleans had formerly been a ſuitor to the 


Na but 8 obtained his freedom, he employed his in- 
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This, however, was not ptaCticable ; for England it- 
ſelf was not free from domeſtic diſcontents; and in 
Scotland, the death of Henry's friend and ally James III. 
who had been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had 
made way for the ſucceſſion of his ſon James IV. who 
was devoted to the French intereſt, and would ſurely be 
alarmed at any important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. 
All theſe obvious conſiderations had no influence on the 
parliament. Inflamed by the ideas of ſubduing France, 
and of enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of that king- 
dom, they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, and 
voted the ſupply which the king demanded. Two fif- 
teenths were granted; and the better to enable his vaſ- 
ſals and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, em- 
powering them to ſell their eſtates, without paying any 
fines for alienation. 

Thus ſupported, the king croſſed the ſea, and arrived 
at Calais on the 6th of October, 1492, with an army 
of twenty-five thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe, 
which he put under the command of the duke of Bed- 
ford and the earl of Oxford : but as ſome inferred, from 
his opening the campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace 
would ſoon be concluded between the crowns, he was 
deſirous of ſuggeſting a contrary inference, © He had 
© come over,” he ſaid, © to make an entire conqueſt 
* of France, which was not the work of one ſummer. 
ce It was therefore of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he 


© began the invaſion; eſpecially as he had Calais for 


ce winter quarters.” As if he had ſeriouſly intended 
this enterprize, he inſtantly marched into the enerny's 
country, and laid ſiege to Boulogne: but notwithſtand- 
ing this appearance of hoſtility, there had been ſecret 
advances made towards peace above three months be- 
fore ; and commiſſioners had been appointed to treat of 
the terms. The better to reconcile the minds of men 
to this unexpected meaſure, the king's ambaſſadors ar- 
nved in the camp from the Low Countries, and informed 
him that Maximilian was in no readineſs to join him ; 
nor was any aſſiſtance to be * from that quarter. 
Soon after meſſengers came from Spain, and brought 
news of a peace concluded between that kingdom and 
France, in which Charles had made a ceſſion of the 
counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. 
Though theſe articles of intelligence were carefully diſ- 
perſed throughout the army, the king was ſtill appre- 
henſive leſt a ſudden peace, aſter ſuch magnificent pro- 
miſes and high expectations, might expoſe him to re- 
proach. In order the more effectually to cover the 
intended meaſures, he ſecretly engaged the marquis of 
Dorſet, together with OO perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, to preſent him a petition for agreeing to a treaty 
with F nb ang The — was Pa aver on the late 
ſezion of the year, the difficulty of ſupplying the army 
at Calais during winter, the obſtacles which aroſe in the 
ſiege of Boulogne, and the deſertion of thoſe allies whoſe 
aſſiſtance had been moſt relied on. 

In conſequence of theſe preparatory ſteps, the biſhop 
of Exeter and lord Daubigny were ſent to confer at 
Elftaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, and to put the 
finiſhing hand to the treaty. A few days ſufficed for 
that purpoſe : the demands of Henry were wholly pe- 
cuniary ; and the king of France, who deemed the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Brittany an equivalent for any 
ſum, readily agreed to the propoſals. He engaged to 
pay Henry ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand 


crowns, near four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling of 


our preſent money ; partly as a reimburſement of the 
ſums advanced to Brittany, partly as arrears of the pen- 
ſion due to Edward IV. And he ſtipulated a yearly 
penſion to Henry and his heirs, of twenty-five thou- 
ſand crowns f. 


The ſituation of affairs now ſeemed to promiſe peace 


and tranquillity to England : but the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, full of reſentment for the depreſſion of her fa- 
i mi 


* 
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tereſt at the court of Brittany in favour of Charles. 
+ According to Hume, imilian was, if he pleaſed, com- 
5 L prehended 
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mily and ts partizans, rather irritated than diſcouraged 
by the ill ſucceſs of her paſt enterpri 
mined, at leaft, to diſturb that government which ſhe 
wary wy; difficult to ſubvert. By means _ — 
ies ſne propagated a report that her nephew Ric 
Planagene, "dike of York, had eſcaped from the 
Tower, when his eldeſt brother was murdered, and that 
he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed : and finding this ru- 
mour, however improbable, to be received by the peo- 
ple, ſhe had been looking out for fome young man 
proper to perſonate that unfortunate prince. One 
Warbec, a Jew of Tournay, who had been 
carried by ſome bufineſs to London in the reign of 
Edward IV. had there a fon born to him. Having 
had opportunities of being known. to the king, and ob- 
taining his favour, he prevailed with that prince to ſtand 
to his ſon, to whom he gave the name of 
eter, corrupted after the Flemiſh manner, into Peter- 
kin, or Perkin. It was by ſome believed that Edward, 
among his amorous adventures, had a ſecret commerce 
with Warbec's wife; and people thence accounted for 
that reſemblance, which was afterwards remarked, be- 
tween young Perkin and the, monarch. Some years 
aſter the birth of this child, Warbec returned to Tour- 
' nay; where Perkin his fon did not long remain, but by 
different accidents was carried from place to place, and 
his birth and fortunes became unknown, and difficult to 
be traced by the inquiries of the moſt diligent ſcruti- 
nizers. The variety of his adventures had happily fa- 
voured the natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; 
and he ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any 
— or aſſume any character. In this light he had 
n repreſented to the ducheſs of B y, Who, 
ſtruck with the concurrence of ſo many circumſtances 
ſuited to her purpoſe, deſired to be made acquainted 
with the man on whom ſhe already to ground 
her hopes of ſucceſs. She found him to exceed her 
moſt ſanguine expectations; ſo comely did he appear in 
Rene ſo graceful in his air, ſo courtly in his ad- 
, ſo full of docility and good ſenſe in his behaviour 
and converſation. The leſſons neceſſary to be taught 
him, in order to his ating the duke of York, 
were ſoon learned by a youth of ſuch quick apprehen- 
ſion ; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then favourable for 
his enterprize, Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, ſent him, under the care of lady Brampton, into 
Portugal, where he remained a year in a manner ſe- 
queſtered from the prying eyes of European courtiers. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


3 was deter- . 


ſtance with the moſt ſcru 


As a war was now expected to break out between the 
kingdoms of France and England, that circumſtance 
ſeemed to afford a proper opportunity for the diſcovery 
of this new non; and Ireland, which ſtill re- 
— wg attachment A2 1 Vork, was W 
as r his firſt appearance. He 
landed at Ons aſſuming the name of Richard 
Plantagenet, drew to him partizans among that credu- 
lous people. He wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond 
and Kildare, — them to join his : he diſ- 
perſed evere where the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape 
from the cruelty of his uncle Richard: and the people 
began to make him the general ſubje of their diſ- 
courſe, and the object of their friendſhip and favour. 
The news of the nded duke of York ſoon 
reached France; and Charles, prompted by the ſecret 
follicitations-of the ducheſs of Bnrgundy, and the in- 
trĩ of Frion, one of Henry's ſecretaries, who had 
rted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invitation to repair 
to him at Paris, He received him with all the marks 
of regard due to the duke of York ; fettled on him a 
handſome penſion, aſſigned. him magnificent lodgings, 


— 


prehended in Henry's treaty; but he diſdained to be, in any 
reſpect, beholden to an ally of whom he thought he had reaſon 
to complain: he made a ſeparate peace with France, and ob- 
tained reſtitution of Artois, Franche Compte, and Charolois, 
which had been ceded as the dowry of his daughter 'when ſhe 
was affianced ta the king of France. zal 

| ; | * 1 


their fone 


res and mis- 
© the e Famagenet. '\Thus Fett 
gained credit in France and in E ; and 
poſtor began to entertain hopes of final ſucceſs in 
Some time peace was concluded between 


France and England at Eftaples, and Henry appli 
have Perkin put into his hands; but Charles - wk 


account 


the 


of dif. 
ving, as ſhe ſaid, been already deceived 
by Simnel, ſhe was determined never again to be ſe. 
duced by any impoſtor. She deſired re all the 
world to be inſtructed in his reaſons for aſſuming the 
name which he bore ; ſeemed to examine every circum- 
pulous nicety ; put 4A 
ticular queſtions to him; affected drome fires 
anſwers; and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, 
burſt out into joy and admiration at his wonderful deh- 
verance, embraced him as her nephew, the true i 

of Edward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the 
legitimate ſucceffor to the throne of England. In the 
beginning of 1493, ſhe aſſigned him an equipage ſuited 
to his. pretended birth ; appointed him a guard of thirty 
halberdiers ; d every one to pay court to him; 
and on all occaſions honoured him with the appellation 
of the White Roſe of England. The Flemings, moved 
by the authority which Margaret, both from her rank 
and perſonal character, enjoyed _— them, readily 
adopted the fiction of Perkins's royal deſcent. And the 
Engliſh, from their great communication with the Low 
Countries, were every day more and more prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of Perkin. Several of the Engliſh nobility 
alſo came into the ſcheme ; particularly lord Fitz-Wal- 
ter, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites, be- 
trayed their inclination towards him : Sir William Stan- 
ley himſelf, lord Chamberlain, who had been fo active 
in rai Henry to the throne, entertained the project 
of, a revolt in favour of his enemy. Sir Robert Clit- 
ford and William Barley were ſtill more open in their 
meaſures : they went over to Flanders, were intro- 
duced by the ducheſs of Burgundy to the acquaintance 
of Perkin, and made him a tender of their ſervices. 
Clifford wrote back to that he knew perfect 
the perſon of Richard, duke of York, that this young 
man was undoubtedly that prince himſelf, and that no 
circumſtance of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaſt diff - 
culty. Such poſitive intelligence, conveyed by a per- 
fon of rank and character, was ſufficient, with many, to 
excite the attention of the moſt indifferent. The whole 
nation was held in ſuſpenſe ; a regular conſpiracy wa 
formed againſt the king's authority; and a correſpon- 
dence ſettled between the malecontents in Flanders, and 
theſe in this country. The king being informed of 4 
theſe particulars, endeavoured to aſcertain the death 
the real duke of York, and to confirm the opinion which 
had always iled with to that event. 
perſons had been employed by Richard in the m 
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+ It is — * Hume, that Sir George Nevil, af ar 
Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, went to TA 
in order to offer their ſervices to him. > 
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is nephews, or could ire evidence with regard to it: 

| 2 were Sir James Ty Teh, to whom he had committed 
the government of the Tower for that purpoſe, and who 
E the dead princes; Foreſt, and Dighton, who 
trated the crime; and the prieſt who buried the 
Tyrrel and Dighton alone were alive, and 

they agreed in the fame ſtory; but as the prieſt was dead, 
and as the bodies were ſuppoſed to have been removed 
by Richard's orders, from the place where they were 
12 interred, and could not now be found, it was not 
in Henry's r to put the fact, ſo much as he wiſhed, 
beyond all | no and cantroverly. The depoſitions of 
theſe wretches were, however, publiſhed. He diſperſed 
his ſpies to different parts of Flanders and England ; he 
engaged many to tend that they had embraced Per- 
kin's party ; he directed them to inſinuate themſelves 
into the confidence of the young man's friends; in pro- 
ion as they conveyed intelligence of any conſpirator, 
bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, nay, 
ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced up 
ſome other confederate : Clifford himſelf he engaged, 
by the hope of rewards and pardon, to betray the ſecrets 
committed to him; the more truſt he gave to any of 
his ſpies, the higher reſentment did he ſeign againſt 
them ; ſome of them he even cauſed to be publicly ana- 
thematized, in order the better to procure them the 
confidence of his enemies: and in the iſſue, the whole 
plan of the conſpiracy\was clearly laid before him; and 


the pedigree, adventures, and life, of the pretended | 
duke of York. This part of the ſtory was immediately 


publiſhed for rhe ſatisſaction of the nation; but the con- 

irators were reſerved for a ſuret vengeance . Henry 
then deſired the arch-duke Philip to deliver up Warbec; 
but the arch-duke abſolutely refuſed, ſo that Henry or- 
dered his ſubjects not to trade with the Flemings, and 
even baniſhed the Flemings out of England : the arch- 
duke in return, banniſhed the Engliſh out of Flanders. 

Sir Robert Clifford was now, in 1494, directed to 


come over privately to England, and to throw himſelf 


at the king's feet while he fac in council; craving par- 
don for paſt offences, and offering to atone for them by 
any ſervices which ſhould be required of him. Henry 
then told him, that the beſt proof he could give of pe- 
nitence, and the only ſervice he could now render him, 
was the full confeſſion of his guilt, and the diſcovery of 
all his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank or 
character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford 
accuſed Sir William Stanley, lord chamberlain, then 
preſent, as his chief abettor ; and offered to lay before 
the council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley himſelf 
could not diſcover more ſurprize than was affected by 
Henry on the occaſion. He received the intelligence 
a abſolutely falſe and incredible; that a man, to whom 

was in a great meaſure beholden for his crown, and 
even for his life; a man to whom by every honour and 
favour he had endeavoured to expreſs his gratitude ; 
whoſe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own father- 
in- law; to whom he had even committed the truſt of 
his perſon, by creating him lord chamberlain: that this 
man, enjoying his full confidence and affection, not ac- 
tated by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, 
ſhould engage in a conſpiracy againſt him. Clifford 
Was therefore exhorted to weigh well the conſequences 
of his accuſation ; but as he perſiſted in the ſame poſi- 


tive aſſeverations, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, 


and was ſoon after examined before the council. He 


not even endeavour to extenuate it; whether he thought 

2 frank and open confeſſion would ſerve as an 
Zonement, or truſted to his preſent connections and his 
former ſervices for pardon and ſecurity. But princes 
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Almoſt in the ſame inftant he arreſted Fitzwalter, Mont- 
fort, and Thwaites, together with William Daubeny, Robert 
Ratcliff Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood. All theſe 
ax arraigned, convicted, and condemned for high treaſon, 
Coating and promiſing aid to Perkin. Montford, Ratcliff, 
-auvdeny, were immediately executed: Fitzwalter was 


denied not the guilt imputed to him by Clifford : he did 


* 


are often apt to qo great ſervices as a ground of 
jealouſy, eſpecially if accompanied with a . and 
reſtleſs diſpoſition in the perſon who has performed 
them. The general diſcontent alſo, and mutinous hu- 
mour of the people, ſeemed to require ſome great ex- 
ample of ſeverity. And as Stanley was one of the moſt 
opulent ſubjects in the kingdom, being poſſeſſed of 
above three thouſand pounds a-year in land; and forty 
thouſand marks in plate and money, beſides other pro- 
perty of great value, the proſpect of ſo rich a forfeiture, 
ſays Hume, was deemed no ſmall motive for Henry's 
proceeding to extremities againſt him. After ſix weeks 
delay, which was interpoſed in order to ſhew that the 


king was reſtrained by doubts and ſcruples, the priſoner 
[ P 


was brought to his trial; condemned, and ſhortly after 
beheaded, on the 15th of February, 1495. The fate 
of Stanley made great impreſſion on the kingdom, and 
ſtruck all the partizans of Perkin with the deepeſt diſ- 
may. From Clifford's deſertion they found that all 
their ſecrets were betrayed; and as it appeared that 
Stanley, while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confi- 
dence with the king, had been continually ſurrounded 
by ſpies, who reported and regiſtered every action in 
which he was engaged ; nay, every word which fell 
from him : a general diſtruſt took place, and all mutual 
confidence was deſtroyed, even among intimate friends 
and acquaintance, No one knew but that his actions 
and converſation were regiſtered, and tranſmitted to the 
king's council. 

Perkin now found that the king's authority daily 
gained ground among the people, and that his own pre- 
tenſions were becoming obſolete ; therefore he reſolved 
to attempt ſomething which mlght revive the hopes and 
expectations of his partizans. Having collected a band 


| of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perſons of 


all nations; to the number of fix hundred men, he put 
to ſea, with a reſolution of making a deſcent in Eng- 
land, and of exciting the common people to arms, ſince 
all his correſpondence with the nobility was cut off by 
Henry's vigilance and ſeverity. Having recei a in- 
formation that the king had made a progr } the 
north, he caſt anchor on the coaſt of Kent, and ſent 
ſome of his retainers aſhore, who invited the country 
people to join him. The gentlemen of Kent aſſembled 
ſome troops to oppoſe him, but they paſted to do 
more eſſential ſervice than by repelling the invaſign : 
they carried the ſemblance of friendſhip to Perk and 
invited him to come himſelf aſhore, in order to take the 
command over them. But the youth, always on his 
guard, obſerving more order and regularity in their 

movements, than could be ſuppoſed in new levied forces 
| who had taken arms againſt eſtabliſhed authority, refuſed 

to entruſt himſelf into their hands; and the Kentiſh 
troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their ſtratagem, fell up- 
on boch of his retainers as were already landed. Beſides 
ſome whom they ſlew, they took a hundred and fifty 
priſoners. Theſe were tried and condemned; and all 
of them executed by orders from the king. 

A parliament was ſummoned this year in England, 
and another in Ireland; and ſome remarkable laws were 
paſſed in both countries. The Engliſh parliament 
enacted, that no perſon, who ſhould by arms or other- 
wiſe aſſiſt the king from the time being, ſhould ever 
afterwards, either by courſe of law or act of parliamen”, 
be attainted for ſuch an inſtance of obedience, This 
ſtatute might be expoſed to ſome cenſure, as favourable 
to uſurpers; but Henry, conſcious of his diſputed title, 
promoted this law, in order to ſecure his partizans againſt 
all events ; but as he had himſelf obſerved a contrary 
practice with regard to Richard's adherents, he had 


reaſon to apprehend, that during the violence which 


ſent over to Calais, and detained in cuſtody; but being de- 
tected in practiſing on his keeper for an eſcape, he ſoon after 
underwent the ſame fate. The reſt were pardoned, together 
with William Worſeley, dean of St. Paul's, and ſome others, 
who had been accuſed and examined, but not brought to pub- 
lic trial, Polydore Vergil, p. 592. 

uſually 
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uſually enſues on public convulſions, his example rather b Prince 
| now began to perceive that his attempt would he fruit. 


than his law would, in caſe of a new revolution, be fol- 
lowed by his enemies. This parliament alſo paſſed an 
act, empowering the king to levy, by courſe of law, all 
the ſums which any perſon had agreed to pay by way of 
benevolence : a ſtatute by which that arbitrary meth 
of taxation was indirectly authorized and juſtified. The 
king's authority appeared equally prevalent and uncon- 
trolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been ſent 
over to that country, with an intention of quelling the 
partizans of the houſe of York, and of reducing the na- 
tives to ſubjection. He was not ſupported by forces 
ſufficient for that enterprize : · the Iriſh, by flying into 
their woods, moraſſes and mountains, for ſome time 
cluded his efforts: but Poynings ſummoned a parha- 
ment at Dublin, where he was more ſucceſsful. He 
paſſed that memorable ſtatute, which ſtill bears his name 
and which eſtabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh go- 
vernment in Ireland. By this ſtatute all the former 
laws of England were made to be of force in Ireland; 
and no bill can be introduced into the Iriſh parliament, 
unleſs it previouſly receives the ſanction of the council 
of England. This latter clauſe ſeems calculated for en- 
ſuring the dominion of the Engliſh; but was really 
granted at the deſire of the Iriſh commons, who in- 
rended by that means to ſecure themſelves from the 
tyranny of their lords, particularly of ſuch lieutenants or 
deputies as were of Iriſh birth“. 

Perkin having been repulſed from the coaſt of Kent, 
retired into Flanders; but as he found it impoſſible to 
' procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his followers, while 
he remained in tranquillity, he made an attempt upon 
Ireland ; but not meeting with a friendly reception, he 


bent his courſe towards Scotland, and preſented himſelf | 
to James IV. who then fat on the throne of that king- 


dom. He had been previouſly recommended to this 


prince by the king of France, who was diſguſted at 
ſome part of Henry's conduct; and this recommenda- 
tion was ſeconded by Maximilian. The countenance 
given to Perkin by theſe princes, procured him a fa- 


vourable reception with the king of Scotland, who aſ- 
ſured him that whatever he were, he never ſhould repent 
putting himſelf into his hands: the inſinuating addreſs 
and plauſible behaviour of the youth himſelf, ſeem to 
have gained him credit and authority. James, whom 
years had not yet taught diſtruſt or caution, was ſeduced 
to believe the ſtory of Perkin's birth and adventures ; 
and he carried his confidence fo far, as to give him in 
marriage the lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the 
earl of Huntley, and related to himſelf; a young lady, 
eminent for her virtue as well as for her beauty and en- 
gaging manners. Sy 
| Shortly after, in the ſpring of 1496 , James made 
an inroad into England ; and carried Perkin along with 
him, in hopes that the appearance of the pretended 
prince might raiſe an inſurrection in the northern coun- 
ties. Perkin himſelf diſperſed a manifeſto, in which he 
ſet forth his own ſtory, and craved the aſſiſtance of all 
his ſubjects in expelling the uſurper, whoſe tyranny and 
mal-adminiſtration, whoſe depreſſion of the nobility by 
the elevation of mean perſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the 
people hy multiphed impoſitions and vexations, had 
juſtly, he faid, rendered him odious to all.men. Per- 
kin's pretenſions were not well received; ſo that he 
became rather an unwelcome gueſt. The ravages 
committed by the borderers, ſtruck a terror into all 
men ; and made the people prepare rather for repelling 
the invaders, than for joining them. Perkin, that he 
might ſupport his prerenſions to royal birth, feigned 
great compaſſion for the miſery of his plundered ſubjects; 
and publicly remonſtrated with his ally againſt the de- 
predations exerciſed by the Scottiſh army. But James 
told him, that he doubted his concern was employed 
only in behalf of an enemy, and that he was anxious to 
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2 Sir John Davies, p. 25. 5 
t This year Henry granted a patent to John Cabot, to go 
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pected return to this diſcourſe, by granting a ſubſid 
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preſerve what never ſhould belong to him. That 


leſs; and hearing of an army which was on its march 
attack him, he thought 3 to retreat into his * 
country. And Henry diſcovered little anxiety to — 
cure reparation, or to take vengeance for this 7 
committed on him by the Scottiſh nation: his 4... 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the p 
which it might afford him to levy impoſitions on hi; 
own ſubjects: and therefore, on the 16th of Jan 
1497, he ſummoned a parliament, to whom he 10 
complaints againſt the eruption of the Seots, the abſuri 
— — countenanced by that nation, the cruel de. 
vaſtations committed in the northern counties, and the 
multiplied inſults thus offered both to the king ang 
kingdom of England. The parliament made the ex. 
the amount of one hundred and twenty thouſand hy 
together with two fifteenths. After making this prac: 
they were diſmiſſed. The vote of parliament for im. 
poſing the tax, was without much difficulty procured by 
the authority of Henry; but he found it not fo eaſy to 
levy the money upon his ſubjects. The people, who 
were acquainted with the immenſe treaſures which he 
had amaſſed, could ill brook the new impoſitions raiſed 
on every ſlight occaſion. When the ſubſidy began to 
be levied in Cornwall, the inhabitants murmursd againſt 
a tax occaſioned by a ſudden inroad of the Scots, from 
which they eſteemed themſelves entirely ſecure, and 
which had uſually been repelled by the force of the 
northern counties. Their ill- humour was farther in. 
cited by one Michael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a 
notable prating fellow, who, by thruſting himſelf for- 
ward on every occaſion, and being loudeſt in every 
complaint againſt the government, had acquired an au- 
thority among thoſe unpoliſhed people. And Thomas 
Flammoc, a lawyer, who had become the oracle of the 
neighbourhood, encouraged the ſedition, by informing 
them that the tax, though impoſed by parlament, was 
entirely illegal; that the northern nobility were bound 
by their tenures to defend the nation againſt the Scots; 
and that if theſe new impoſitions were tamely ſubmitted 
to, the avarice of Henry and of his miniſters would 
ſoon render the burden intolerable to the nation. The 
Corniſh people, he ſaid, muſt deliver to the king a peti- 
tion, ſeconded by ſuch a force as would give it authority; 
and, in order to procure the concurrence of the reſt of 
the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by their orderly de- 
portment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view but 
the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances 
with which the nation had been long burdened. En- 
couraged by the exhortations of theſe perſons, the mul- 
titude flocked together, and armed themſelves with 


axes, bills, bows, and ſuch weapons as country people 


are uſually poſſeſſed of. Flammoc and Joſeph were 
choſen their leaders. They ſoon conducted the Cor- 
niſh men through the county of Devon, and reached 
that of Somerſet.” At Taunton the rebels killed, in 
their fury, an officious and eager commiſſioner of the 
ſubſidy, whom they called the provoſt of Perin. When 
they reached Wells, they were joined by lord Audly, 
a nobleman of an ancient family, popular in his deport- | 
ment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in his tempel. 
He had from the beginning maintained a ſecret corre” 
ſpondence with the firſt movers in the inſurrection; and 
was now joyfully received. by them as their leader. 
Proud of the countenance given them by ſo conſiderable 
a nobleman, they continued their march; breathing 
deſtruction to the king's miniſters and favourites, Pl 
ticularly to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Regina 
Bray, who were deemed the moſt active inſtruments i 
all his oppreſſions. Notwithſtanding their rage 48. 
the rdminiſtration, they carefully followed the directions 
given them by their leaders; and as they met 
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in queſt of new lands with Engliſh colours. 


H E N RK T vn. 
chey committed, during their march, no | 


| 7 
kance 

olence or diſorder *.” STD e, 
The Corniſh rebels marched on to Eltham in the 
£ ghbourhood of London,” where they pitched their 
— and invited all the people to join them; they, 
however, got reinforcement from no quarter. | 
Henry having levied an army with a view to oppoſe 
the Scots, had put it under the command of lord Dau- 
beny, the chamberlain ; and as ſoon as he heard of the 
Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it to march ſouthwards, 
and ſuppreſs the rebels. Not to leave the northern 
defenceleſs, he — — thither the earl of Sur- 
nog aſſembled the forces on the borders, and made 
heh againſt the enemy. Henry found here the con- 
currence of the three moſt fatal incidents that can befall 
a monarchy ; a foreign enemy, a domeſtic rebellion, and 
a pretender to his crown; but he enjoyed great re- 
ſources in his army and treaſure, and ſtill more, in the 
intrepidity and courage of his temper. He did not, 
however, immediately give full ſcope to his military 
On other occaſions he had generally haſtened to 
a deciſion : and it was a uſual ſaying with him, © That 
« he defired but to ſee his rebels :”*- but as the Corniſh 
mutineers behaved in an inoffenſive manner, and com- 
mitted no ſpoil on the country; as they received no ac- 
ceſſion of force on their march, or in their encampment; 
and as ſuch haſty and popular tumults might be ex- 
pected to diminiſh every moment by delay; he took 
poſt in London, and aſſiduouſly' prepared the means of 
enſuring victory. Having collected his forces toge- 
ther, he divided them into three bodies, and marched 
out to aſſail the enemy. The firſt body, commanded 
by the earl of Oxford, and under him by the earls of 
Eſſex and Suffolk, were appointed to place themſelves 
behind the hill on which the rebels were encamped: the 
ſecond and moſt conſiderable, was under the command 
of lord Daubeny, who was ordered to attack the enem 
in front, and bring on the action. The third he kept 


1 a corps de reſerve about his own perſon, and took | 


poſt in St. George's Fields; where he ſecured the city, 
and could eaſily, as occaſion ſerved, either reſtore the 
fight, or finiſh the victory. To put the enemy off 
their guard, he had ſpread a report that he was not to 


attack them till ſome days after; and the better to con- 


firm them in this opinion, he began not the action till 
near the evening. Daubeny beat a detachment of the 
rebels from Deptford bridge; and before the main body 
could be in order to receive him, he gained the aſcent 
of the hill, and placed himſelf in array before them. 
They were formidable, being about ſixteen thouſand 
in number, and were no wiſe defective in valour; but 
being tumultuary troops, ill armed, and not provided 
with cavalry or artillery, they were but an unequal 
match for the king's forces. Daubeny began the attack 
with courage, but having imprudently ruſhed into the 
midſt of them, was taken priſoner : he was, however, 
loon- afterwards releaſed by his own troops. After 
ſome reſiſtance, the rebels were broken, and put to 
flight. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Joſeph, their 
leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The lat- 
ter ſeemed even to exult in his end, and boaſted with a 
prepoſterous ambition, that he ſhould make a figure in 
hiſtory. The rebels, being ſurrounded on every ſide 
by the king's troops, were almoſt all made priſoners, 
and immediately diſmifſed without farther puniſhment. 
ln this battle above two thouſand of the rebels, and 
aboye three hundred of the king's troops, were ſlain on 
the field. This battle was fought in June, 1497. 

The Scottiſh king remained not inactive during theſe 
commotions in England. He levied a conſiderable 
wal and fat down before the caſtle of Norham in 

ſorthumberland; but found that place, ſo well pro- 
_ both with men and ammunition, that he made 

le or no progreſs in the ſiege. Hearing that the earl 
. Surrey was advancing againſt him, he retreated into 
. > OWN Country, and left the frontiers expoſed to the 
x;0aGs of the Engliſh general, who beſieged and took 
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Berwick, Henry being deſirous of peace as well as 
James, employed in this friendly office Peter Hialas, a 
man of addreſs and learning, who had come to him as 
ambaſſador from Ferdinand and Iſabella, and who was 
charged with a commiſſion of negociating the marriage” 
of the ' infanta Catharine their daughter, with Arthur, 
prince of Wales. Hialas accordingly journeyed north- 
wards, and offered his mediation between James and 
Henry, as miniſter of a prince who was in alliance with 
both potentates. Commiſſioners were ſoon appointed 
to meer, and confer on terms of accommodation. The 
firſt demand of the Engliſh was, that Perkin ſhould be 
put into their hands: James replied, that he himſelf 
was no judge of the young man's pretenſions, 'but hav- 
ing received him as a ſupplicant, and promiſed him pro- 
recton, he was determined not to betray a man who 
had truſted to his good faith and generoſity. The next 
demand of the Engliſh met with no better reception : 
they required reparation for the ravages committed by 
the late inroads into England; the Scottiſh commiſ- 
ſioners replied, that the ſpoils were like water ſpilt upon 
the ground, which could never be recoverable, and that 
Henry's ſubjects were better able to bear the loſs, than 
their maſter's to repair it. Henry's commiſſioners next. 
propoſed, that the two kings ſhould have an interview 
at Newcaſtle, in order to adjuſt all differences ; but 
James ſaid, that he meant to treat of a peace, not to 
beg for it. Leſt the conferences ſhould break off alto- 
gether without effect, a truce was concluded for ſome 
months; and James, perceiving that, while Perkin 
remained in Scotland, he himſelf ſhould enjoy no ſolid 
peace with Henry, privately deſired him to repair to 
ſome place of greater ſecurity. + Hereupon Perkin re- 
tired to the Low Countries, his uſual retreat in all his 
diſappointments, The Flemiſh merchants, who ſe- 
verely felt the loſs reſulting from the interruption of 
commerce with England, had made ſuch intereſt in the 
arch-duke's council, that commiſſioners were ſent to 
London, in order to treat of an accommodation. The 
Flemiſh court agreed, that all Engliſh rebels ſhould be 
excluded the Low Countries; and in this prohibition 
the demeſnes of the ducheſs-dowager were expreſsly 
comprehended. When this principal article was agreed 


| to, all the other terms were eaſily adjuſted. A treaty 


of commerce was finiſhed, which was favourable to the 
Flemings, and to which they long gave the appellation 
of Intercurſus Magnus, the Great Treaty: and when the 
Engliſh merchants returned to their uſual abode at 
Antwerp, they were well received. | 
Perkin finding that the people of the Low Countries 
were determined to keep on terms of friendſhip with 
the court of England; he thought fit rather to hide 
himſelf, during ſome time, in the wilds of Ireland. 


Impatient, however, of a retreat, which was both diſ- 


agreeable and dangerous, he held conſultations with his 
followers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſhley, three tradeſ- 
men who had failed in buſineſs: by their advice, he 
reſolved to try the affections of the Corniſh people, 
whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the king's 
lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted, after the ſuppreſſion of their re- 
bellion. He appeared at Bodmin in Cornwall in 1498, 
when the populace, to the number of three thouſand, 
flocked to his ſtandard ; and Perkin, elated with this 
appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, for the firft time, 
the appellation of Richard IV. king of England. Not 
to ſuffer the expectations of his followers to languiſh, he 
preſented himſelf before Exeter; and, by many fair 
promiſes, invited that city to join him. Finding that 
the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he laid ſiege 
to the place ; but being unprovided with artillery, am- 
munition, and every thing requiſite for the attempt, he 
made no progreſs in his undertaking. Meſſengers were 
ſent to the king, informing him of this inſurrection : the 
citizens of Exeter, mean while, were determined to 
hold out to the laſt extremity, in expectation of receiv- 
ing ſuccour from the vigilance of Henry. 

When that monarch was informed that Perkin was 


X 2 ſmall town and caſtle lying a few miles beyond | larided in England, he expreſſed great joy, and prepared 
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himſelf with alacrity to attack him. The courtiers, ſen- 
ſible that their activity on this occaſion would be the 
moſt acceptable ſervice which they could render the 
king, diſplayed their zeal for the and for- 
warded his preparati Lord Daubeny and Broke, 
| Thomas, haſtened forward with a 
ſinall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl 
of Devonſhire, and the moſt conſiderable gentlemen in 
the county of that name, took arms of their own accord, 


and marched to join the king's The duke of 
Buckingham put himſelf at the head of a con- 
fiſting of young nobility and gentry, who as vo- 


lunteers, and who longed for an opportunity of diſplay- 


prepared to follow with a conſiderable army ; and thus 
all England ſeemed united againſt a pretender who had 
at firſt not only engaged their attention, but divided 
* — 4 POS. 

nformation reſpecting preparations was con- 
veyed to Perkin; who immediately raiſed the fiege of 
Exeter, and retired to Taunton. Though his followers 
amounted to about ſeven thouſand, and ſeemed ſtill re- 
ſolute to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of ſuc- 
ceſs, and withdrew to the of Beauiicu in'the 
New Foreſt. The Corniſh rebels ſubmitted to the 
king's mercy, and found that it was not yet exhauſted in 
their behalf. Except a few perſons of deſperate fortunes, 
who were executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely 
fined, all the reſt were diſmiſſed with impunity. Lady 


- Catharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands 
of the victor, at St. Michael's Mount, and was treated 


with a generoſity which does him honour. He foothed 
her mind with many marks of regard, placed her in a 
reputable ſtation about the queen, and aſſigned her a 


penſion, which ſhe enjoyed even under his ſucceſſor. 


As Perkin had retired to a ſanctuary, Henry was at 
a loſs what courſe to take. Some counſelled him to 
make the privileges of the church yield to reaſons of 
ſtate, and to take him by violence from the ſanctuary: 
but the king deemed not the matter of ſuch im 
as to merit ſo violent a remedy. He employed fome 
perſons to perſuade Perkin, under promiſe of 
to deliver himſelf into the king's hands: which being 


done, the king conducted him, in a ſpecies of mock 
triumph, to London. As Perkin paſl the road, 
and the ſtreets of the city, men of all ranks 
the utmoſt contem Notwi eyes 


of the public “. 


Were 
ment, 


he beginning 
1499, and flying to the ſanctuary of Shene, pur himſeif 


r contempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks of Weſtmin- 
r and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read 
aloud to the people the confeſſion which had formerly 


* As his r 
ſuppreſs the 
contriving and conducting the impoſture, the people, 
knew that ſhe had been the chief inſtrument in the whole af- 
fair, were inclined, on account of the filence on that head, to 
pay the leſs credit to the authenticity of the narrative. 

+ Stove, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Holli Bacon. Some 
late writers, particularly Mr, Carte, have doubted whether 
Perkin were an impoſtor, and have aſſerted him to be the true 
Plantagenet; but their hypothzfis have been founded in error. 

t This violent act of tyranny, the great blemiſh of Henry's 


to decency, 
re which the du 


reign, by which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining male of the 
line of Plantagenet, begat great diſcontent among the people, 
> 4 


ing their courage and their loyalty. The king himſelf 


defigns to diſturb the government, and raiſe © Le | 
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been in his name. He was then confine 
the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intri and. 
terprize followed him. He infinuated himſelf into thy 
intimacy of ſome ſervants belonging to Sir John Digh | 
keutenant of the Tower; and, by their means, oper 3 
a correſpondence with the earl of Warwick, who wa 
who had from his earlieſt youth been ſhut up from the 
commerce of men, and who was ignorant even of the 
moſt common affairs of life, had fallen into a ſimplici 
which made him fuſceptible of any impreſſion, The 
continued dread alſo of the more violent effects of 
Henry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of liberty 
him to embrace a projett for his eſcape, by the 
murder of the heutenant ; and Perkin offered to con. 
duct the whole enterprize. The conſpiracy eſcaped not 
the king's vi : it was even very generally be. 
heved, that ſcheme had been laid by himſelf, in 
order to draw Warwick and Perkin into the ſnare; but 
the ſuhſequent execution of two of Digby's ſervants for 
the contrivance, ſeem to clear the king of that imput. 
gon, which was indeed founded more on the general 


By this new attempt, Perkin 
rendered himſelf entirely unworthy of mercy ; and he 
was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and ſoon after 
hanged at Tyburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſſion of 
his 1 f, on the 23d of November, 1499. 
The carl of Warwick was next brought to trial, and 


rection among the people. Warwick confeſſed the in- 


<Ament, was condemned, and the ſentence was exe- 
cuted upon him, on the 28th of the ſame month . 


On account of the 


great fame which Henry had ac- 
Chriſtendom, the various potentates 


fought his friendſhip and alliance; and even pope Alex- 
ander VI. neglected not the friendſhip wand 
whoſe reputation was ſo univerſally ſpread and acknow- 


In 


the beginning of 1500, he ſent a nuncio 
who exhorted the king to take part in 


jeed for the recovery of the 
in perſon his forces againſt the 
e 


defence of the Chriſtian cauſe. He promiſed, howe 


ver, his utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions 


; and 


Chriſtian princes, port towns in Italy 
ſhould be conſigned to him for his retreat and ſecurity. 
It was cafy to conclude, that Henry had determined 
not to intermeddle in any war againſt the Turks: but 
by reaſon of his great name, the knights of Rhodes, 
who were at that time eſteemed the bulwark of Chri- 
tendom, choſe the king protector of their order. 
Henry now ſtrenuouſly a 
nand of Arragon, whoſe policy had rendered him the 
moſt conſiderrble in Europe. There was alſo 
a remarkable ſimilarity of character between theſe to 


— J 


— 


—e— — — 


who faw an unhappy prince, that had long been denied all the 
privileges of his high birth, even been cut off from the oo 
mon benefits of nature, now at laſt deprived of life tle | 
merely for attempting to ſhake off that oppreſſion under whi 

he laboured. In vain did H endeavour to alleviate 


Catharine in marriage to Arthur, while any male deſcendant : 
the houſe of York remained. Men, on the contrary» 


higher indi ion at ſeeing a rince ſacrificed, not to 
hs and juſtice, Put to the jealous politics of two ſubtle i 
ul twrants. II | Tag | 


princes | 


the alliance of Ferdi- 


s guilt, by ſharing it with his ally Ferdinand of 
Arragon, who, he XA had ſcrupled to give his katie 
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: boch were full of craft, intrigue, and deſign; 
e reſemblance of this nature be à ſlender 
and eu © © ence and amity, where the intereſts 
foundation for 
of the. parties in the leaſt interfere ; ſuch was the ſitua- 
ron of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jealouſy ever aroſe 
between them. The King completed a marriage, which 

jected and n ated during the courſe of 
had been pro) Weine 
ſeven years, between Arthur, prince of Wales, and the 
Infanta Catharine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
lſabella; he near ſixteen years of age, ſhe eighteen. 
But this marriage, Which was celebrated on the 12th of 
November, 1501, proved in the iſſue unproſperous. 
The young prince a few months after ſickened and died, 
at Ludlow Caſtle, on the 2d of April, 1502. He was 
much regretted by the nation. Henry, deſirous to\con- 
rinue his alliance with Spain, and alſo unwilling to re- 
fore Catharine's dowry, which was two hundred thou- 
{and ducats, obliged his ſecond ſon Henry, whom he 
created prince of Wales, to be contracted to the Infanta. 
The prince made all the oppoſition of which a youth 
of twelve years of age was capable; but as the king 
perſiſted in his reſolution, the eſpouſals were at length, 
by means of the pope's diſpenſation, contracted between 
the parties. This event was afterwards attended with 
the moſt important confequences. 

In the courſe of this year another iage was cele- 
brated, which was alſo in the next age product ve of great 
events: the marriage of Margaret, the king's elder 
daughter, with James, king of Scotland. This alliance 
had been negociating during three years, though inter- 
rupted by ſeveral broils. Amidſt theſe proſperous in- 
idents, Henry's queen died in child-bed at the Tower 
on the 11th of February, 150g *; and the infant did 
not long ſurvive her. This princeſs was deſervedly a 
fayourite of the nation ; and the affection for 
her increaſed, on account of the harſh treatment which 
it was thought ſhe met with from her conſort : and the 

le were the more confirmed in their opinion of his 
fach behaviour, from the little impreſſion which do- 
meſtic calamity made on his mind. 
. Henry's affairs ſeemed now to be in every reſpect 
proſperous. His alliances had ſecured the foreign 
powers, and his vigour and prudent conduct had re- 
duced the people of his own nation to ſubmiſſion and 
obedience. Uncontrolled, therefore, by apprehenſion 
TOI of any kind, he gave full ſcope to his na- 
propenſity ; and avarice, which had ever been his 
rulng paſſion, being encreaſed by age, and encouraged 
by abſolute authority, broke all reſtraints of ſhame or 
juſtice, He diligently ſought out two miniſters, fy 8 
lon and Dudley ,) who were perfectly qualified to ſe- 
cond his rapacious and tyranmcal inclinations, and to 
prey upon his defenceleſs people. It was the uſual 
practice of theſe execrable tyrants, at firſt to obſerve ſo 
tar the appearance of law, as to give indictments to 
thoſe whom they intended to oppreſs: upon which the 
perſons were committed to priſon, but never brought to 
tal; and were at length obliged, in order to recover 
their liberty, to pay heavy fines and ranſoms, which 
vere called mitigations and compoſitions. By degrees 

e very appearance of law was neglected: the two 
miniſters ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and 
ſummon them before themſelves and ſome others, at 
mr private houſes, in a court of commiſſion, where, 
n 2 ſummary manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary 


decrees were iſſued, both in pleas of the crown, and 


— 


8 


ä * 


* She was buried at Weſtminſter. Stowe. | 
+ Theſe inſtruments of oppreſſion were both lawyers ; the 
um Was a perſon of mean birth, of brutal manners, and of an 
alurlenting temper: the ſecond had been better born, better 
* and better bred, but was equally unjuſt, ſevere, and 
= exible. By their knowledge in law theſe men were quali- 
i to pervert the forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the 
mocent; and the formidable authority of the king ſupported 
= all their iniquitous inclinations and practices. | 
{ Siich is the account we gather from Bacon, p. 629, 6go; 


nglhed, p. 594; Polyd. Verg. p. 613, 615; and other 


| 


controverſies between private parties. Juries theni-- 


ſelves, when ſummoned, proved but ſmall ſecurity to 
the ſubject ; being brow-beaten by theſe oppreſſors, nay 
fined, impriſoned, and puniſhed, if they gave ſentence' 
contrary to the inclination of the miniſters. The whole 


ſyſter of the feudal law, which ſtill prevailed, was 


turned into a ſcheme of oppreſſion: Even the king's 


wards, after they came of age, were not ſuffered to 


enter into poſſeſſiom of their lands without paying exor- 
bitant fines. Men were alſo harraſſed with informations 
of intruſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When an 
outlawry in a perſonal action was iſſued againſt any man, 


he was not allowed to purchaſe his charter of pardon, 


except on the payment of a great ſum; and if he re- 
fuſed the compoſition required of him, the ſtrict law, 
which in ſuch caſes allows forfeiture of goods, was ri- 
gorouſly inſiſted on. 
the half of men's lands and rents were ſeized during two 


years, as a penalty in caſe of outlawry. But the chief 


means of oppreſſion employed by theſe miniſters were 
the penal ſtatutes, which, without conſideration of rank, 


all men: ſpies, informers, and inquiſitors, were re- 
warded and encouraged in every quarter of the king- 
dom : and no difference was made whether the ſtatute 
were beneficial or hurtful, recent or obſolete, poſſible 
or impoſſible to be executed. 
and his miniſters was to amaſs money, and bring every 
one under the laſh of their authority T. On account of 
theſe oppreſſions the people looked for protection from 
the parliament, which was frequently ſummoned during 
this reign, but they looked in vain. In January, 1 504, 
that aſſembly was ſo overawed, that the commons choſe 
for their ſpeaker Dudley, the very man who was the 
chief inſtrument of Henry's iniquities. And though 
the king was known to be immenſely opulent, and had 
no pretence of wars or expenſive enterprizes of any 
kind, they granted him the ſubſidy which he demanded; 
Bur ſo inſatiable was his avarice, that next year, 1505, 
he levied a new benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary. 


and oppreſſive method of taxation. By all theſe arts of 


accumulation, joined to a rigid frugality, he ſo filled his 
coffers, that he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in ready moriey 


the ſum of one million, eight hundred thouſand pounds: 


this was an amazing treaſure, if we conſider the fcarcity 
of money in thoſe times 8. 1 


This year Henry ſent three perſons whom che could 


confide in to Italy and Spain, to enquire into the perſon 


and condition of the young queen of Naples, whom he 


had thought of eſpouſing; and alſo to enquire into the 
affairs and deſigns 


of Ferdinand, king of Caſtile and 
Arragon, whoſe queen Iſabella had lately died. Nothing 


at firſt could turn out more contrary to the king's 


wiſhes than the tranſactions in Spain. Ferdinand, as 
well as Henry, had become very unpopular, and from 
a like cauſe, his former exactions and impoſitions ; and 
the ſtates of Caſtile diſcovered an evident refolution of 
preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In order to 
take advantage of theſe favourable diſpoſitions, the 
arch-duke, now king of Caſtile, attended by his con- 
ſort, embarked for Spain in January, 1506, but meet- 
ing with a violent tempeſt in the Channel, was obliged 
to take ſhelter at Weymouth on the Engliſh coaſt. Sir 
John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had aſſem- 
bled ſome forces ; and being joined by Sir John Cary, 


_— 


— 


hiſtorians. | 

F Silver was, during this reign, at thirty-ſeven ſhillings 
and ſixpence a pound, which makes Henry's treaſure near 
three millions of our preſent money. Beſides, many commo- 
dities have become above thrice as dear by the increaſe of gold 
and filver in Europe. And what is a circumſtance of till 
greater weight, all other ſtates were then very poor in compa- 
riſon of what they are at preſent : theſe circumſtances make 


Henry's treaſure appear very great: and may lead us to cone 
ceive the oppreſſions of his government. 


who 


Nay, without any colour of law, 


The ſole end of the king 
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| who was alſo at the head of an armed body, he came to 
chat town. Finding that Philip, in order to relieve his 
ſickneſs and fatigue, was already come aſhore, he in- 
vited him to his houſe ; and immediately diſpatched a 
meſſenger to inform the court of this important incident. 
The king ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to eom- 
liment Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform 
im that he intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and 
to give him a ſuitable reception in his dominions. Philip 
knew that he could not now depart 
conſent ; and therefore, for the ſake of diſpatch, he re- 
ſolved to anticipate his viſit, and to have an interview 
with him at Windfor. Henry received him with all 
the magnificence imaginable, and with all the ſeeming 
cordiality ; but he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to draw 
2 advantage from this involuntary viſit paid him by 
is royal 
Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- 
ward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, ſlain in 
the battle of Stoke, had ſome years before killed a man 
in a ſudden fit of paſſion, and had been obliged to apply 
to the king for a remiſſion of the crime. The king had 
granted his requeſt ; but being little indulgent to all 
rſons connected with the houſe of York, he obliged 
im to appear openly in court and plead his pardon. 
Suffolk, more reſenting the affront than grateful for the 
favour, had fled into Flanders, and taken ſhelter with 
his aunt, the ducheſs of Burgundy : but being promiſed 
forgiveneſs by the king, he returned to England and 
obtained a new pardon. Actuated, however, by the 
natural inquietude of his temper, and uneaſy from debts 
which he had contracted by his great expence at prince 
Arthur's wedding, he again made an elopement into 
Flanders. The king, well acquainted with the general 
diſcontent which prevailed againſt his adminiſtration, 
neglected not this incident, which might become of im- 
portance ; and he employed his uſual artifices to elude 
the efforts of his enemies. He directed Sir Robert 
Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Flammes, to deſert 
his charge, and to inſinuate himſelf into the confidence 
of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his ſervices. 
U pon information ſecretly conveyed by Curſon, the king 
ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt ſon to the earl of De- 
vonſhire, and married to the lady Catharine, ſiſter of 
the queen; William de la Pole, brother to the earl of 
Suffolk ; Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir James Windham, 
with ſome perſons of inferior quality ; and he committed 
them to cuſtody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas 
Green were alſo apprehended ; but were ſoon after re- 
leaſed from their confinement. William de la Pole was 


lung detained in priſon ; Courtney was attainted, and 


though-not executed, he recovered not his liberty du- 
ring the king's life time. But Henry's chief ſeverity 
fell upon Sir James Windham and Sir James Tyrrel, 
who were brought to their trial, condemned, and exe- 
cuted: the fate of the latter gave general ſatisfaction, 
on account of his participation in the murder of the 
young princes, ſons of Edward IV. Notwithſtanding 
theſe diſcoveries and executions, Curſon was ſtill able 
to maintain his: credit with the earl of Suffolk: Henry, 
in order to remove all ſuſpicion, had ordered him to be 
excommunicated, together with Suffolk himſelf, for 
his pretended rebellion. But after that traitor had per- 
formed all the ſervices expected from him, he ſuddenly 
deſerted the earl, and came over to England, where the 

ing received him with unuſual marks of favour and 
confidence. Suffolk, aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of per- 
fidy, finding that even the ducheſs of Burgundy, tired 
with ſo many fruitleſs attempts, and become indifferent 
to his cauſe, fled ſecretly into France, thence into Ger- 
many, and returned at laſt into the Low Countries; 


. 


— 
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He built the chapel at Weſtminſter which bears his | 


name, and is contiguous to the abbey, at the expence of four- 
teen thouſand pounds, money of that age. He alſo built three 
houſes for Franciſcans, called obſervants, at Richmond, Green- 
wich, and Newark; and likewiſe three for conventuals at 
Canterbury, Newcaſtle, and Southampton. He turned the 
A. Ras 


without the king's, 


| 
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where he was protected, though not countena nced. b. 
Philip, then in cloſe alliance wich the king. ff. r 
neglected not the preſent opportunity of complainin 
Philip of the reception which Suffolk: had met wit - 
his dominions. I really thought,” replied the k in 
of Caſtile, * That your greatneſs and telicity had g. 
«you far above apprehenſions from any perſon * 
little conſequence: but, to give you ſatisfaction 1 
** ſhall baniſh him my ſtate.” I expect that you vil 
* carry your complaiſance farther,” ſaid the king, 4 
% defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, whe 
« alone I can depend upon his ſubmiſſion and obeg. 
« ence.” © That meaſure,” ſaid Philip, « will refle 
% diſhonour upon you as well as myſelt. You will be 
<* thought to have treated me as a priſoner,” « Then 
e the matter is at an ed, rephed the king, © for | 
* "will take that diſhonour upon me; and fo your ho- 
e nour is ſaved. The king of Caſtile, however, com. 
plied, but not without having firſt. obtained Henry's 
promiſe, that he would ſpare Suffolk's life. That no. 
bleman was invited over to England by Philip ; as if 
the king would grant him pardon, on the interceſſion 
of his friend and ally. Upon his appearance, in March 
1506, he was committed to the Tower ; and the king 
of Caſtile, having fully ſatisfied Henry, as well by this 
conceſſion, as by ſigning a treaty of commerce berweez 
England and Caſtile, which was advantageous to the 
former kingdom, was at laſt allowed to depart, after 
ſtay of three months. He landed in Spain, was joyfully 
received by the Caſtilians, and was immediately put in 
poſſeſſion of the throne. He died in September fal- 
lowing, and Joan his widow falling into deep melan- 
choly, Ferdinand was again enabled to reinſtate himſclf 
in authority, and to govern till the day of his death the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy. 

Nothing memorable occurs in the remaining pait of 
Henry's reign, except his affiancing his ſecond dauęh- 
ter, Mary, to the young arch-duke, Charles, fon of 
Philip of Caſtile, in December, 1507. He entertained 
alſo ſome intentions of marriage for himſelf, firſt with 
the queen-dowager of Naples, relict of Ferdinand; af- 
terwards with the ducheſs dowager of Savoy, daughter 
of Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But the decline of 
his health put an end to all ſuch thoughts; and he be- 
gan to calt his eye towards that future exiſtence, which 
the iniquities and ſeventies of his reign rendered a very 
diſmal proſpe& to him. To allay the terrors under 
which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diftributing 
alms, and founding religious houſes *, to make atone- 
ment for his crimes, and to purchaſe, by the facrifice 
of part of his ill- gotten treaſures, a reconciliation with 
his juſtly offended maker. Remorſe ſeized him, at in- 
tervals, for the abuſe of his authority by Empſon and 
Dudley; bur not ſufficient to make him ſtop the rapa- 
cious hand of thoſe oppreſſors, his avarice ſtill being 
predominant : Sir William Capel was again fined tuo 
thouſand pounds, under ſome frivolous pretence, and 
was committed to the Tower for daring to murmur 
againſt the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of London, 
was indicted, and died of vexation before his trial came 
to an iſſue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been 
mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were condemned in heavy 
fines, and ſent to priſon till they made payment. Tic 
king gave countenance to all theſe oppreſſions; tl 
death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed new terror 
upon him; and he then ordered, by a general clauſe in 
his will, that reſtitution ſhould be made to all thok 
whom he had injured. He died of a conſumption, at 
his favourite palace of Richmond, on the 22d of April, 
1509, after a reign of twenty-three years and eig 
months, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age f. 
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1 an hoſpital. Qed 
+ His monument is a moſt magnificent mauſoleum, ere | 
in the fine chapel, which is added to Weſtminſter-Abbey. 4. 
was made by Peter, a Florentine, for one thouſand n 0 
ſterling, and is all of wrought copper, which the artiſt oblig 
himſelf to find. It is allowed to be one of the —_ — . 
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| gory of this reign be read with but little at- 
If rhe ., oY ty be — that Henry's views 
but two. The firit was to keep the crown, ac- 
. by extraordinary good foftune, and perhaps un- 
thought of, before he was invited into England by the 
duke of Buckingham. The other was to accumulate 
: * 
= N thoughts, his whole application centered upon 
= ſingle object, namely, upon thoroughly examining 
every thing that could have any relation to the ends he 
had propoſed. Ambition, honour, glory, love, plea- 
fares, and all the other paſſions which generally diſquiet 
the hearts of princes, made but little impreſſion upon 
him. Content with enjoying his crown, he thought nei- 
ther of new acquiſitions, nor of rendering his name illuſ- 
trious by great actions. All his thoughts were confined 
to prevent or defeat the deſigns of his domeſtic enemies, 
or to fill his coffers. He had a wonderful ſagacity, to 
diſcover in the affairs that occurred, the fide from 
whence ſome advantage could be drawn. This is what 
he plainly ſhewed in the affair of Brittany, in his pre- 
rended wars with France and. Scotland, and even in his 
domeſtic troubles, which by his addreſs, turned all to 
his profit. | | 
Though he was ſometimes forced to take arms, never 
prince loyed peace more than he. As he had no am- 
bition, he ſaw no advantage for him in war. On. the 
contrary, he conſidered that all the events of a war, 
whether foreign or domeſtic, were againſt him. The 
former could at moſt but procure him ſome glory and 
acquiſitions abroad, of which he was not very deſirous ; 
and by the latter he might be a great loſer. Beſides, a 
time of commotions. atforded no opportunities to ac- 


_—. 
—— 


workmanſhip in the world; as lord Bacon confirms in his 
hiſtory of this prince's reign, where he ſays, © That he lieth 
« buried at Weſtminſter, in one of the ſtatelieſt and daintieſt 
« monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for the ſe- 
 pulchre; ſo that he dwelleth more richly dead in the mo- 
« nument of his tomb, than he did live in Richmond, or any 
« of his palaces.” | 

On the ſouth ſide of this tomb, towards the top, and near 
the king's effigies, is this inſcription : 

Hic jacet Henricus ejus nominis ſeptimus, Angliæ quon- 
dam rex, Eamundi Rich mondiæ comms filius, quid die &II. 
Auguſli rex creatus, ſtatim poſt apud Meſi monaſlerium dic 
XXAOdlobris coronatur, Anno Domini 1485. oritur de- 
inde XXI die Aprilis Anno ætatis LIII. Regnavit annos 
XXIII. Menſets VIII. minus uno die.“ 


In ENCLISRH: 


« Here lies Henry VII. of that name, king of England, 
ſon of Edmund, earl of Richmond; who being created king 
Auguſt 22, was crowned the goth of October following, in 
the year of our Lord 1485. He died April 2 1, in the bfty- 
third year of his age, and reigned twenty-three years, and 
cight months, wanting one day.” 

On the north ſide of this monument on the left hand of this 
prince's effigies, lies that of Elizabeth his queen, under which, 
in a ſquare tablature, is this epitaph: 

* Hic jacet Regina Elizabetha, Edwardi quarti quondam 
reges fila, Edwards quinti regis quondam nominali ſoror, 

ac ottavt reges mater inclyla. Obit autem ſuum diem in 


urrim Londomarum, Die x1. Feb. Anno Domini 1502. 38. 
Annorum æ tale funda.” 


In ExGL1sn:. 


© Here lies queen Elizabeth, daughter of king Edward IV. 
ſiſter of king Edward V. wife of king Henry VII. and re- 
nowned mother of kin Henry VIII. She died Feb. 11. 
1502, in the Tower of London, having completed her thirty- 
eighth year,” 

On the frieze of this monument beginning on the ſouth ſide, 
at the head, are theſe Latin verſes: t 

* Septimus hic eft Henricus, gloria regum, 

Cunctorum, 2 a tem ate fuerunt 

Ingenio atque opibus, geſlarum & nomine rerum, 

Acceſſere quibus nature dona bemgne : 

Frontis honos, facies auguſta, heroica forma. 

. ſuavis conjux, perpulchra, pudica. 

Et feculida Fuit : felices prole parentes, © 
Henricum quibus oftavum terra Anglia debes.” 


8 In ExOTIISR: ok | 
ies Henry VII. the glory of the kings of his time 
No. XXXV. 


As he never ſuffered himfelf to be diverted | 


* 
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cumulate riches. So laying down this fixed principle 
of his policy, not to engage in any war without an abſo- 
lute neceſſity, he never ſwerved from it. It is this that 
made him unconcernedly behold the loſs of Brittany, 


tended to reap any advantage, but only from the prepa- 
rations that were to be made to ſupport it. However, 
this policy would have been unſeaſonable when it was 
attacked by domeſtic enemies, whoſe aim was to rob 
him of his crown. As his all was then at ſtake, he 
chearfully faced the danger, though with all the precau- 
tions poſſible not to run any hazard. He won two bat- 
tles upon the rebels, one at Stoke, and the other ar 
Blackheath. But in both he was very ſuperior in num- 
ber of troops, and fought againſt perſons ill-armed and 
unſkilled in the art of war. So it cannot be ſaid what 
he would have done, had he been oppoſed with equal 
forces. It is no leſs difficult to know, whether it was 
owing to his courage that he headed his armies in per- 
ſon, or to his diltruſt of thoſe who ſerved him. How- 
ever this be, he was always fortunate in his domeſtic 
wars, and thereby gained ſo great a reputation, that all 
the princes of Europe earneſtly courted his alliance. On 
the other hand, ſays Rapin, the eſteem foreigners ex- 
preſſed for him, did not a little contribute to render him 
formidable to his ſubjects. I fay formidable, for it is 
certain, he was never beloved. 
governing, which approached to arbitrary power, eſ- 
pecially towards the end of his reign, his inſatiable ava- 
rice, his haughtineſs, his pride, and his dark and re- 
ſerved temper, were no proper qualities to win the 
affections of his people. | 


„ 


for wiſdom, riches, and the ſame of his great actions. To 
which nature had bounteouſly added her choiceſt gifts; eleva- 
tion of aſpect, majeſty of features, and dignity of form. He 
was joined in marriage to a conſort equally affectionate, beau- 
tiful, chaſte, and fruitful. Happy parents in their offspring; 
to whom, England, you owe a Henry VIII.” 

And about the ſacellum both within and without, are em- 
boſſed theſe verſes in old Engliſh characters: 


« Septimus Henricus tumulo requieſcit in iſto, 
Qui & ſplendor, lumen et orbis erat; 
Rex vig il, el ſapiens, coms virtutis amator, 
Egregius forma, ſtrenuus atque poten se 
Qui heperit pacem regno, qui bella 232 : 
uind qui tor ſemper ab hoſte redit; 
Cui natas binis conjunxtt regibus ambus, 
Regibus et cunclis federe jundtus erat: 
2 hoc ftruxit templum, ſtatuit que ſepulchrum, 
ro ſe, poque ſua conjuge, prole, domo. 
Luſtra decem atque annos tres plus compleverat annis, 
Nam tribus octenis regia ſceptra tultt. 
Cui ndecies Domini centenus fluxerat annus, 
Currebat nonus, cum ventt atra dies. 
Septima ter menſis lux tum fulgebat Aprilis, 
Cum dlauſit ſummum tanta corona diem. 
Nulla dedere prius tantum tibi ſecula regem 
Anglia, wx ſimilem poſtertora dabunt.” 


Is ExoLISsRH: 

« In this tomb reſts Henry VII. who was the glory of 
kings, and the light of the world, A vigilant and wiſe prince, 
a lover of wholeſome virtue, egregious for beauty, ſtrength, 
and reſolution: who reſtored the kingdom's peace, terminated 
many wars, and always returned victorious from his enemies : 
who married his two daughters to two, and was in alliance with 
all, kings: who founded this holy chapel, and erected this ſe- 
pulchre for himſelf, his conſort, iſſue, and family. He lived 
fifty-three years, and reigned near twenty-four. He died 
April 21, 1509. England! no former ages have given*thee 
ſo great a king; future will ſcarce give thee his equal !” 


* As a proof of Henry's avarice, we find him paying at- 
tention to things whereby the ſmalleſt profits might ariſe. 
Bacon tells us, that he had ſeen a book of accounts kept by 
Empſon, and ſubſcribed in almoſt every leaf by the king's own 
hand. Among other articles was the following: „em, 
« Received of ſuch a one five marks for a pardon, which if it 
« do not paſs the money to be repaid, or the party otherwiſe 
« fatisfhed.” Oppoſite to the memorandum the king had 
written with his own hand, „ otherwiſe ſatisfied.“ Bacon, 


p. 630. 
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and without reſentment ſuffer the inſults of the king of 
Scotland, becauſe it was not from the war that he in- 


In ſhort, his method of 
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He never opened his mind to any man, except per- 
haps to one or two miniſters: As for the reſt, he ſet 
them to work withont knowing themſelves the motives 
of their own proceedings. - The world was ſo perſuaded 
he had always ſome hidden deſign even in his moſt in- 


different actions, that what was only a pure effect of 


chance, was often aſcribed to his policy. 


His ſpies in foreign courts gave him an extenſive 


knowledge of all that paſſed there. On the other hand, 
his ambaſſadors were always charged to inform them- 
ſelves of the ſecrets of the prince to whom they were 
ſent. Very often this was the principal article of their 
inſtructions. By this means he made ſuch diſcoveries 
as enabled him to convince- the foreign miniſters, re- 
ſiding at his court, of his great inſight into their maſter's 
affairs. Hence he reaped many conſiderable advan- 
tages, chiefly in that the princes of Europe fearing his 
abilities, were very forward to live in good underſtand- 
ing with him. His ſtrict friendſhip with Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, a prince of much the ſame character, 
was extremely uſeful to him. Probably it hindered the 
court of France from interpoſing more in the affairs of 

England, and was one of the principal cauſes of his 
conſtant peace with his neighbours. 

. Inſtead 
took all poſſible care to leſſen it. His council was al- 
moſt wholly compoſed of churchmen and lawyers, who 
being devoted to his intereſts, never oppoſed his will. 
This unlimited compliance of his council, was the cauſe 
of his addicting himſelf to his natural paſſion of heaping 
up money, there being no perſon about him, that had 
boldneſs of conſcience enough to-give him good advice 
upon that head. This conduct drew upon him the ha- 
tred of the Engliſh, which at firſt made him ſomewhat 
uneaſy ; but when he had ſurmounted all his troubles, he 
regarded it not, On the contrary, he affected to rule 
with an abſolute power, making of his council a court 
of juſtice, where all the pleas of the crown were decided, 
which had never been done before by any of his prede- 
ceſſors. | 

He has been extremely praiſed for the good laws 
made in his reign, as if he had been the ſole legiſlator, 
and his parliament no ways concerned. Hence per- 
haps was given him the glorious name of the Solomon 
of England, though he much more reſembled that 
prince in the heavy yoke he laid on his people. Bur if 
theſe laws are carefully examined, it will doubtleſs be 
found, that the king's intereſt was the true motive, 
though in appearance they ſeemed to be made for the 
2 of the people. Thus did William the Conqueror 
ormerly act, whom Henry reſembled in ſo many things, 
that they may be very juſtly compared. In ſhort, 
Henry's moſt diſtinguiſhing character was, that he lived 
entirely for himſelf, conſidered things only with reſpect 
to his own private intereſt, and regarded not any aftairs 
where that was not concerned. Indeed fuch a character 
is not uncommon among princes. But he had this in 
particular, that whereas the intereſt of other princes is 
uſually divided into ſeveral branches, Henry's was in a 
manner contained in one ſingle branch, namely, to have 
always full coffers. 

He was extremely ſuſpicious, as are generally thoſe 
. who act by ſecret ways, becauſe they think all the world 
like themſelves. The houſe of York's title, and the 
people's opinion concerning it, filled his mind with fears 
and ſuſpicions, with which he was continually racked. 
Ic is true, he took great care to conceal his uneaſineſs. 
But his conduct and precautions plainly demonſtrated, 
his mind. was not as he would have had it thought to be, 
at reſt, This perpetual diſtruſt led him inceſſantly to 
prevent the dangers, in which he was not always ſuc- 
ceſsful, Witneſs the report he cauſed to be ſpread that 
the duke of York was alive, which had a quite contrary 


effect to what he expected. His genius was but mean. 


He ſaw better near than at a diſtance, and his wiſdom, 
conſiſted more in extricating himſelf out of difficulties, 
than in finding means to avoid them. The chief trou- 
bles of his reign may be ſaid to have happened by his 


th. 


of increaſing the credit of the nobility, he 


the Engliſh; had it rendered them happy. B 


be affirmed,. by reaſon of the contrarieti 


| tharine, born February 2, 1503, died ſoon after. 
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fault. However, he acquired, by a long eben 

quahties which by nature he had 4 ung experience, 
It is not ſurprizing, that a prince always intent 

preventing the rebellion of his ſubjects, and continual 
employed in heaping up money, ſhould have perfor — | 
nothing glorious for himſelf or the kingdom. Co | 
rors, do not always make the greatelt kings. __ 


On d 
contrary, peace would have been very advantageous © 


ſtill more fatal to them than war itſelf, ſince the kin 7 
inſatiable avarice inceſſantly carried him to deviſe ma, 
to accumulate riches, which could be done only at thei 
expence. There are princes that heap up money ſolel 

to diſperſe it; but Henry kept it carefully in his coffers, 


without any communication. Liberality was a virtue he 


did not pretend to. If he made any preſent, it. was 
only to ſpies or informers. | 

As for his religion and motals, nothing certain car 

which met in 
him. He was chaſte, temperate, an enemy to open 
and ſcandalous vices, conſtant in the exerciſes of deyg. 
tion, and obſerving ſtrict juſtice where his intereſt wa; 
not concerned. But on the other hand, his extreme 
avarice made him commit many injuſtices; and the ſcat 
of loſing his crown, cauſed him to conſider as lawful, 
all means which could free him from that danger, hoy 
unjuſt ſoever they might be in other reſpects. The cr! 
of Warwick's death will be an everlaſting ſtain to his 
memory. His making a jeſt of religion, in cauſing a 
ſolemn proceſſion to be made on purpoſe to ſhew dit 
prince to the people, and the excommunications he or- 
dered to be pronounced againſt his own ſpies, are clear 
evidences that his religion was not proof againſt hi 
intereſt. 

In general, it cannot be denied, this prince had great 
abilities; but as theſe abilities centered only in himſelf, 
they would have been more valuable in a private perſon 
than a great monarch. Though all his projects were 
crowned with ſucceſs, his reign cannot be ſaid to be 
happy, either for himſelf or tor England. He lived 
under continual fears and ſuſpicions, and his ſubjects 
were always expoſed either to domeſtic troubles or op- 
preſſion. One thing rendered this reign remarkable; 
namely, that by Henry's abilities, the civil wars, which 
had ſo long afflicted England, were at length happily 
ended, ſince it was very indifferent, with reſpect to the 
welfare of the Engliſh, whether the kingdom was go- 


verned by a prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, or a 


prince of the houſe of York. 

Henry VII. was of a ſerious temper, ever thoughtiul 
and intent upon his affairs, without being diverted by 
his pleaſures, to which he was little addicted. He had 
a book wherein he marked down with his own hand, the 
qualities and characters of the perſons he knew, in order 
to employ them upon occaſion. A monkey that he 
kept in his chamber, having one day tore this note book 
muy pieces, he appeared grieved as at ſome very gre! 
lols. 

He was of ſtature taller than the generality of Eng- 
liſhmen. His face was long, thin, and lean, like the 
reſt of his body, but with alt very grave, which made 
people ſpeak to him with fear. He could, however, 
be affable, when his affairs required it. He was rather 
ſtudious than learned. What he read in his leiſure 
hours was generally French, though he likewiſe under- 
ſtood Latin. | 

By his queen, Elizabeth of York, eldeſt daughter of 
king Edward IV. Henry had four ſons; 1. Arthur, 
born September 20, 1486. He died April 2, 1502. 
2. Henry, born June. 28, 1491, who ſucceeded him. 
3. Edmund, born February 21, 1498; he departed 
this life, in 1499. 4. Edward, born in February, 1500 
who died young. He had alſo four daughters; 1. Mat. 
garet, born November 29, 1489, married, in 1503, 10 
James IV. king of Scotland. 2. Elizabeth, born] uly 2, 
1492 ; ſhe died September 14, 1495. 3. Mary, born 
in 1498; married Lewis XII. king of France. 4* Ca. 
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_ ] tions which ſeemed rather to merit reward and appro- 
bation: that a ſtrict execution of law was the crime of 
which he and Dudley were accuſed; th ugh that law 
had been eſtabliſhed by general conſent, and though 
they had acted in obedience to che king, to whom the! 
adminiſtration of juſtice was entruſted by the conſtitu- 
tion: that it belonged not to them, wio were inſtru- 
| in orde move him ments in the hands of ſupreme power, to determine 
from the know of public buſineſs, had hitherto oc What laws were recent or obſolete, expedient or hurt- 
cupied him entirely in the purſuits of literature; and the ful; ſince they were all alike' valid; ſ long as they re- 
roficiency which he gave, no bad prognofpic of mained unrepealed by the legiſlature : that it was na- 
is parts and capacity. Even the vices of vehemence, I tural for a licentious populace to murmur againſt the 
ardour, and 1 to which he was ſubject, and I reſtraints of authority ; but all wiſe ſtates had ever made 
which after wa degenerated into tyranny, were conſi- ¶ their glory conſiſt in the juſt diſtribution of rewards and 


CHAP. II. 
HENRY VII. 
the death of Henry VII. his fon Henry ſue- 
9 to the 3 was then about eigh- 
teen years of age His father, in order to remove him 
ce 


ed only as faults incident to unguarded youth, which 
000 — corrected —— time Pad brought him to 
greater moderation and maturity. And as the contend- 
ing titles of York and Lancaſter were now at laſt fully 
united in his perſon, men juſtly 04 1 from a prince, 
noxious to no party, that impartia | 
which had long been unknown in this country. He 
ſhewed great prudence in the eſtabliſhment of his new 
council, and choſe for his adviſers, Warham, archbiſho 
of Canterbury, and chancellor ; the earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſteward; lord Herbert, chamberlain; Sir Thomas 
Lovel, maſter of the wards and conſtable of the Tower ; 
Sir Edward Poynings, comptroller; Sir Henry Mar- 
ney, afterwards lord Marney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, af- 


terwards lord Darcy ;- Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; 


and Sir Henry Wyat. Theſe men had long been ac- 
cuſtomed to buſineſs under the late king, and were the 
leaſt unpopular of all the miniſters employed by that 
monarch. 1 alecd himſelf 

The young king indu imſelf in many extrava- 
3 that the vaſt treaſures which had been 
amaſſed by the late king, were gradually diſſipated in 
the giddy expences of the preſent. One party of plea- 
ſure ſucceeded to another: tilts, tournaments, and ca- 
rouſals, were exhibited with ail the magnificence of his 


age: and as the preſent tranquillity of the public per- 


mitted the court to indulge itſelf in every amuſement, 
ſerious buſineſs was but little attended to. Or if the 
king intermitted the courſe of his feſtivity, he chiefly 
employed himſelf in an application to muſic and litera- 
ture, which were his favourite purſuits, and which were 
well adapted to his genius. He had made ſuch pro- 
ciency in the former art, as even to compole ſome 
pieces of church.muſic which were ſung in his chapel. 
He was initiated in the elegant learning of the ancients. 
And though he was ſo unfortunate as to be ſeduced into 
a ſtudy of the barren controverſies of the ſchools, which 
were then faſhionable, and had choſen Thomas Aquinas 
for his favourite author, he ſtill diſcovered a capacity 
fitted for more uſeful and entertaining knowledge. 2 

A proclamation was ſoon after iſſued to encourage 
complaints, and the rage of the people was let looſe on 
all informers, who had fo long exerciſed an unbounded 
tyranny over the nation“: they were thrown into pri- 
lon, condemned to the pillory, and moſt of them loſt 
their lives by the violence . of the populace. Empſon 
and Dudley, who were moſt =—7 to public hatred, 
vere immediately ſummoned before the council, in or- 

rto anſwer for their conduct, which had rendered 
them ſo diſagreeable in the eyes of the people. Empſon 


made 2 ſhrewd apology for himſelf, as well as for his 


alſociates. He told 


bis be council, That ſo far from 


hi ing uſtly expoſed to cenſure for his paſt conduct, 


enemies themſelves grounded their clamour on ac- 


— — 


Herbert, Stowe, p. 486. Hollingſhed, p. 799. Polyd. 


Verg, lib. XxVIII. 5 
1 Herbert Hollingſhed, p. 804. 


his liame 
law was ram | 


Autes was reduced to the term of three years. 
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ity, of adminiſtration, 


nt met on the 21ſt of January, 1510. A 
had a in order to prevent ſome abuſes which 
* during the late reign. The forfeiture —_ the 
N ö oſts 
were given againſt informers upon acquittal of | 


4 
* 
1 


2 
* 
* 
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5 


Tower; and ſoon after brought to their trial. 
p were, however, not tried on account of their extortions; 


puniſhments, and had annexed the former to the ob- 
ſervance and enforcement of the laws, the lattter to 


their violation and infraction: and that a ſudden over- 


throw of all government might be expected, where the 
Judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, 
3 


the rulers to that of the ſubjects f.. Notwithſtanding 
this defence, Empſon and Dudley were ſent to the 


They. 


but it was pretended, that they had entere1 into a con- 

feige, againſt the ſovereign, and had intended, on the 
cath of the late king, to have ſeized by force the ad 

miniſtration of the national affairs: and the jury de 


far moved by popular prejudices, joined to conte 


fluence, as to give a verdict againſt them; Which 
afterwards confirmed by a bill of attainder in p 
ment 4, and at the earneſt deſire of the people waz <«:- 
cuted by warrant from the king F. Thus, io tie ar- 
bitrary times, juſtice was equally violated, whether the 
king ſought power and riches,” or courte? the god 
wiſhes of his ſubjects. 

The new monarch, while he puniſhed the inſtrnmnents 
of palt tyranny, had yet ſuch deference to former en- 
gagements as to deliberate, immediately after his acceſ- 
10n, concerning the celebration 'of his marriage with 


the Infanta Catharine, to whom he had been affianced 


during his father's liſe time. Her former marriage with 
ge 


his brothar, and the inequality of their years, were che 


chief objections urged againſt his eſpouſing her: but on 


the other hand, the advantages of her known virtue, 


modeſty, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, were inſiſted on; 


the affection which ſhe bore to the king; the large 


dowry to which ſhe was entitled as princeſs of Wales; 
the intereſt of cementing a cloſe alliance with Spain; 
the neceſſity of finding ſome confederate to counter- 
ballance the power of France ; the expediency of ful- 
filling the engagc-ments of the late king: when theſe 
conſiderations were weighed, they determined the coun- 
cil, though contrary to . the- opinion of the primate, to 
give Henry their advice for celebrating the marriage, 
which was accordingly done on the gd of June. The 
counteſs of Richmond, who had concurred in the ſame 
ſentiments with the council, died on the 29th of the 
ſame month. | 
Henry's undiſputed title, his extenſive authority, the 
popularity of his govefnment, his large treaſures, and 
the tranquillity of his ſubjects, rendered his dorneitic 
adminiſtration eaſy and proſperous : the ſituation of fo- 


reign affairs was no leſs happy and deſirable, and 


Henry's alliance was courted by all parties ; at the 
ſame time that he was not engaged by any immediate 
intereſt or neceſſity to take part with any. 

On the 1oth of April, 1510, Julius II. the reigning 
pontiff, ſent Henry a conſecrated roſe, perfumed with 


the accuſed : more ſevere puniſhments were enacted againſt 
the falſe inquiſitions procured by Empſon and Dudley 


perjury : | | | 
| 1 null and invalid. Traverſes were allowed; and 
the time of tendering them enlarged.” 1 Hen. VIII. c. 8, 10, 


11, 12. ä 
'S Empſon and Dudley were beheaded on Tower Hill, 
Aug. 17, 4510. 
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view to engage Henry in alliance with him againſt the 
French. The pope alſo engaged Chriſtopher Bam- 
bridge, archbiſhop. of York, Henry's ambaſſadors 
at the court of Rome in his intereſts, Bambridge per- 
ſuaded Henry to enter into the league 
and the pope for his ſervices made him a cardinal on the 
11th of March, 1511. The French king, finding him- 
ſelf ſo beſet by the pope, and liable to be greatly diſ- 
turbed by his machinations, thought it requiſite to make 
an attempt on the pope himſelf, and to deſpoil him 'as 
much as poſſible, of that ſacred character which chiefly 
rendered him formidable. He engaged ſome cardinals, 

with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; 
and by their authority, he was determined, in corunc- 
tion with Maximilian, who ſtill adhered to his alliance, 
to call a general council which might reform the church, 
and check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A 
council was ſummoned at Piſa, which from the begin- 
ning bore a very inauſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little 
ſucceſs to his adherents. Except a few French biſhops, 
who unwillingly obeyed the king's commands in attend- 
ing the council, all the other prelates kept aloof from 
an aſſembly which they regarded as the offspring of 
faction, intrigue, and worldly politics. Even Piſa, the 
place of their reſidence, ſhewed them ſigns of contempt; 
which engaged them to transfer their ſeſſion to Milan, 
a City under the dominion of the French monarch. 
Notwithſtanding this advantage, they did not experi- 
. ence much more reſpectful treatment from the inhabi- 
tants of Milan; and found it neceſſary to make another 
remove to Lyons. Lewis himſelf fortified theſe violent 
prejudices in favour of papal authority, by the ſymp- 
toins which he diſcovered, of regard, deference, and 
ſubmiſſion to Julius, whom he always ſpared, even 
when fortune had thrown into his hands the moſt in- 


known, that his conſort, who had great influence over 
bim, was extremely diſquieted in mind on account of his 
diſſentions with the holy father, all men prognoſticated 
to Julius final ſucceſs in this conteſt, which was very 
unequal. The enterprizing pontiff knew his advan- 
tages, and availed himſelf of them with the utmoſt inſo- 
lence. So much had he neglected his ſacerdotal cha- 
racter, that he acted in perſon at the ſiege of Miran- 
dola, viſited the trenches, ſaw ſome of his attendants 
killed by his ſide, and, like a young ſoldier, cheerfully 
bore all the rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in 
purſuit of military glory: yet was he till able to throw, 
even on his moſt moderate opponents, the charge of 
impiety and prophaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at 
the Lareran : he put Piſa under an interdict, and all the 
places which gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council: he 
excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who attended 
it: he even pointed his ſpiritual thunder againſt the 
princes who adhered to it: he freed their ſubjects from 
all oaths of allegiance ; and gave their dominions to every 
one who could take poſſeſſion of them. 

In the year 1512 pope Julius gave Henry hopes, that 
the title of Moſt Chriſtian King, (which had hitherto 
h annexed to the crown of France, and which was 
regarded as its moſt precious ornament,) ſhould, in re- 
ward of his ſervices, be transferred to that of England. 


Impatient alſo of acquiring diſtinction in Europe, he 


could not long. remain neuter amidſt the noiſe of arms; 
and the natural enmity of the Engliſh againſt France, 
as'well as their ancient claims upon that kingdom, led 
Henry to join that alliance, which the pope, Spain, and 
Venice, had formed againſt the French monarch. A 
herald was ſent to Paris, to exhort Lewis not to w 

impious war againſt the ſovereign pontiff; and when he 
returned without ſucceſs, another was ſent to demand 
the ancient patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Gui- 
enne, and Normandy. This me was underſtood 
to be a declaration of war; and a parhament being ſum- 


toned on the Ath of February, readily granted ſupplies 


for a purpoſe ſo much favoured by the Engliſh nation. 


By the advice of Ferdinand, Henry ſent forces to 


2 | 


HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


Fontarabia, whence it was ſuppoſed he | 
make a conqueſt of Guienne,, a province 10 N 


muſk, and anointed with. chriſm: this was done with a 


ſent veſſels to E. 


Howard, ſon of the earl of Surrey; 


Ampios to London; and perſuaded Henry, dut, 1 


was imagined the Engliſh had ſtilf ſome adhes © 
Ferdinand promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by the 
tion of a Spaniſh army; and fo did he 2 
promote the intereſts of his Le that he *ha 
agland, in er to tranſpo rt 

forces which Henry had levied for that Papo — 
e of Dorſet commanded this armament, wWhicl 
conſiſted of ten thouſand men, chiefly infantry; lord 


lord Broke, lord 
Ferrars, and many others of the young gentry and no 
bility, accompanied him in this ſervice. All were cn 


fire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by military atchieye 

and to make a conqueſt of e Be their — 
The ſecret purpoſe of Ferdinand was ſuſpected by na 
body; but the following ſhort narration will diſcover 
his deceit and treachery: the fmall kingdom of Navarre - 
lies on the frontiers between France and Spain; and a 
John d' Albert, the ſovereign, was connected by friend. 
ſhip and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed 
favourable to Ferdinand, while the Engliſh forces wer: 
conjoined with his own, and while all adherents to the 
council of Piſa lay under the fentence of excommunica. 
tion, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of theſe dominions. 


No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet landed in Guipiſcoa, 


than the Spaniſh monarch declared his readineſs wo join 
him with his forces, to make with united arms an inva- 
ſion of France, and to form the ſiege of Bayonne, which 
on the way into Guienne : bur he remarked to the 

ngliſh general, how dangerous it might prove to leave 
behind them the kingdom of Navarre, which being in 
cloſe alliance with France, could eaſily give admittance 
to the enemy, and cut off all communication between 
Spain and the combined armies. To provide againſt 


x | ſo dangerous an event, he required, that John inouid 
viting opportunities of humbling him. And as it was | 


ſtipulate a neutrality in the preſent war; and when that 
prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into any engage- 
ment for that purpoſe, he alſo required, that fecurity 
ſhould be given for the ſtrict obſervance of it. John 
having likewiſe agreed to this condition, Ferdinand de- 
manded, that he ſhould deliver into hrs hands fix of the 
moſt conſiderable places of his dominions, together 
with his eldeſt ſon as a hoſtage. Theſe were not terms 
to be propoſed to a ſovereign ; and as the Spaniſh mo- 
narch expected a refuſal, he gave immediate orders t. 
the duke of Alva, his general, to make an invaſion 0! 
Navarre, and to reduce that kingdom. Alva ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of all the ſmaller towns ; and being 
ready to form the ſiege of Pampeluna, the capital, hc 
ſummoned the marquis of Dorle to join him with the 
Engliſh army, and concert together all their operations. 
Dorſet now began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts of his 
maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſaQtions; 
and having no order to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refuſed to 
take any part in the enterprize. He remained therefore 
in his quarters at Fontarabia; but ſo ſubtle was the con- 
trivance of Ferdinand, that, even while the Engl. 
army lay in that ſituation, it was almoſt equally ſervice- 
able to his purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjunction 
with his own. It kept the French army in awe, and 
prevented it from advancing to ſuccour the kingdom of 
Navarre ; fo that Alva, having full leifure to conduct 
the ſiege, made himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and 
obliged John to ſeek for ſhehrer in France. The Spa- 
niſh general applied again to Dorfet, and propoſed to 
conduct, with united counſel, the operations of the 
Holy League, for by that name it was called, againſt 
Lewis: but as he ſtill declined forming the ſiege of 
Bayonne, and rather inſiſted on the invaſion of the pri" 
cipality of Bearne, a part of the king of Navarre's do- 
minions, which lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees 
Dorſet, juſtly ſuſpicious of his ſiniſter intentions, fe- 
reſented, that, without new orders from his maſter, 
could not concur in ſuch an undertaking. In order 

to procure theſe orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Martin de 


ns 


* 
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_hatory and ſcrupulous humour of the Engliſh 
the moſt favourable opportunities were loſt, 
eſſary he ſhould, on all occaſions, act 
nſh commander, who was beſt 


purpoſe reached Spain, Dorſet had become extremely 
im 1ent ; 
ro promote 
was daily 
ſhipping 
England. Fer 
iſh him with this ſupply, whenever demanded, was at 
length, after many delays, obliged to yield to his 1m- 
ity 
Ponfelf for the voyage. Mean while, the meſſenger 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops ſhould 
remain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were ſo diſcontented 
with the treatment which they had met with, that they 
mutinied, and obliged their commanders to ſet ſail for 
England. Henry was much diſpleaſed with the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of this enterprize ; and it was with difficulty that 
Dorſet, by explaining the fraudulent conduct of Ferdi- 
nand, was at laſt able to appeaſe him “. 
In the ſummer of this year there happened an action 
at ſea, which brought not any more advantage to the 
Engliſh. Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of horſe, was 


ſent to the coaſt of Brittany with a fleet of forty-five 


fail; and he carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir 
John Carew, and many other young courtiers, who 
longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their valour. 
After they had committed ſome depredations, a French 
fleet of thirty-nine fail iſſued from Breſt, under the com- 
mand of Primauget, and began an engagement with 
the Engliſh. Fire ſeized the ſhip of Primauget, who, 
finding his deſtruction inevitable, bore down upon the 
veſſel of the Engliſh admiral, and grappling with her, 
reſolved to make her ſhare his fate. Both fleets ſtood 
ſome time in ſuſpence, as ſpectators of this dreadful en- 
gagement; and all men ſaw with horror the flames 
which conſumed both veſſels, and heard the cries of 
fury and deſpair, which came from the miſerable com- 
batants. At laſt, the French veſſel blew up; and at 
the ſame time deſtroyed the Engliſh f. The reſt of the 
French fleet made their eſcape into different harbours 
on the coaſt of France. 

The hoſtilities which had been commenced by Eng- 
land againſt France, though it brought no advantage to 
the former kingdom, were of great prejudice to the 
latter; and by obliging Lewis to withdraw his forces for 
the defence of his own dominions, loſt him that ſuperi- 
ority, which his arms, in the beginning of the campaign, 
had attained in Italy. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, a 
young hero, had been entruſted with the command of 
tie French forces ; and in a few months performed ſuch 
feats of military art and proweſs, as were ſufficient, ſays 
Guicciardin, to render illuſtrious the life of the oldeſt 
captain. His career finiſhed with the battle of Ravenna, 
yhich, after the moſt obſtinate conflict, he gained over 


the Spaniſh and papal armies. He periſhed at the time 


his victory was completed ; and with him periſhed the 
fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swiſs, who 

rendered themſelves extremely formidable by their 
bands of diſciplined infantry, invaded the Milaneſe with 
2 numerous army, and exhorted the inhabitants to re- 
volt againſt France. Genoa followed the example of 
Milan; and Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely loſt his 
wan conqueſts, except ſome garriſons ; and Maxi- 
milan Sforza, the ſon of Ludovic, was reinſtated in the 
Polleſſion of the laft mentioned duchy. 


Fohdore Vergil, lib. 27. Stowe, o. Lanquet's 
Epitome of Chronicles, fol. — 8 8 
He was,” fays Hume, « humane, beneficent, generous, 
ble; the patron of every art, and friend of every virtue ; 
had a foul no leſs capable of forming great deſigns than his 
r, but was more gentle, pliant, and artful in em- 
No. XXX VI. 
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and Dorſet, embarking his troops, prepared 
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Julius's joy on the diſcomfiture of the French, was 
viſible to all Europe; and the more fo, as he had been 
beholden for it to the Swiſs, a people whoſe c- un ils, 
he hoped, he ſhould always be able to influence and go- 
vern. The pontiff, however, did not long ſurvive this 
ſucceſs ; and in his place was choſen John de Medicis, 
on the 21ſt of February, 1513, who took the appella- 
tion of Leo X. and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious 4 
princes that ever fat on the papal throne. By the ne- 
gociations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian was de- 
tached from the French intereſt ; and Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding his diſappointments in the former campaign, 
was {til encouraged to proſecute his warlike meaſures 
againſt the French king. 

Henry having previouſly ſummoned a new parlia- 
ment on the 14th of November, 1512, obtained the 
grant of a poll-tax, and impoſed different ſums, accord- 
ing to the ſtation and riches of the perſons. A duke 
paid ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four 
pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued at 
eight hundred pounds in goods, four marks. An im- 
polition was alſo granted of two fifteenths and four 
tenths. By theſe ſupplies, joined to the treaſure which 
had been left by his father, and which was not yet en- 
tirely diſſipated, he was enabled to levy a -r-at army, 
and render himſelf formidable to his enemy. The 
Engliſh are ſaid to have been much encouraged in this 
enterprize, by the arrival of a veſſel in the Thames un- 


der the papal banner. It carried preſents of wine and 
ham to the king, and the more eminent courtiers ; and 


ſuch fond devotion was at that time entertained towards 
the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents were 
every where received with the greateſt marks of reſpect 
and joy. | 
In orderto prevent any invaſion from Scotland, while 
Henry's arms ſhould be employed in the continental 
war, Dr. Weſt, dean of Windſor, was diſpatched on 
an embaſly to James, the king's brother-in-law ; with 
inſtructions to accommodate all differences between the 
kingdoms, as well as to diſcover the intentions of the 
cottiſh court. Somecomplaints had already been made 
on both ſides. One Barton, a Scotchman, having ſuf- 
tered injuries from the Portugueſe, for which he could 
obtain no redreſs, had procured letters of marque againſt 
that nation; but he had no ſooner put to ſea, than he 
was guilty of the groſſeſt abuſes, committed depreda- 
tions upon the Engliſh, and much infeſted the narrow 
ſeas h. Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, ad- 
mirals, and ſons of the earl of Surrey, ſailing out in 
queſt of the maurauder, engaged him ; the pirate was 
killed; and they brought the ſhips into the Thames. 
As Henry refuſed all ſatisfaction for this act of juſtice, 
ſome of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence for 
depredations, entered England under the command of 
lord Hume, warden of the marches, and committed 
great ravages on that kingdom. Notwithftanding theſe 
mutual grounds of diſſatisfaction, matters might eaſily 


have been accommodated, had it not been for Henry's 


intended invaſion of France, which rouzed the jealouſy 
of the Scottiſh nation ||. The ancient league which 
ſubſiſted between France and Scotland, was conceived 
to be the ſtrongeſt band of connection; and the Scots 
imagined that, were it not for the countenance which 


they received from his foreign alliance, they had never 


been able to maintain their independence againſt a peo- 
ple ſo much ſuperior in arms and warlike atchievements. 
James was farther incited to take part in the quarrel by 
the invitations of Anne, queen of France. The re- 


. monſtrances of his wiſeſt counſellors were in vain op- 


poſed to the martial ardour of this prince, He firſt 


* 


— 


ploying means for the execution of them. The ſole defect, 
indeed, of his character, was too great fineſſe and artifice; a 
fault which, both as a prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult for 
him to avoid.“ Res 


Stowe, p. 489. Hollingſhed, p. 811. 
| ; Buchanan, 2 Drummond in the Life of James IV. 
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ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to the aſſiſtance of France * ; 
and though he ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Engliſh ambaſſadors eaſily perceived that 
a war would in the end prove inevitable : and he gave 
warning of the danger to his maſter, who ſent the earl 
of Surrey to put the northern of the kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, and to reſiſt the invaſion which was 
expected from that quarter. Henry was little diſcou- 
raged by this appearance of a diverſion from the north ; 
and ſo much the leſs, as he flattered himſelf with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe in 
his invaſion of France. The pope ſtill continued to 


thunder out his excommunications againſt Lewis, and all 


the adherents of the ſchiſmatical council: the Swils 
Cantons made profeſſions of violent animoſity again 
France: the ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximi- 
lian had ſigned with thoſe of Henry a treaty of alliance 

inſt that power, and had ſtipulated the time and place 
of their intended invaſion : and though Ferdinand diſa- 


| vowed his ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a 


twelvemonth with the common enemy; Henry was not 
yet fully convinced of his ſelfiſn and ſiniſter intentions, 
and ſtill hoped for his concurrence after the expiration 
of that term. He had now got a miniſter who com- 
2 with all his inclinations, and flattered him in every 
cheme to which: his impetuous temper was inclined. 
This was Thomas Wolſey, dean of Lincoln, and al- 
moner to the king. He ſorpaſſed in favour all Henry's 
miniſters, and was faſt advancing towards that unri- 
attained F. | 

The branch of adminiſtration in which Henry moſt 
exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 


E 


* This, ſays Hume, is the only fleet which Scotland ſeems 
ever to have poſleſled. 155 

1 This man, ſays. Hume, was ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich; 
but having got a i education, and being endowed with 
an excellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis of 
Dorſet's family as tutor to that nobleman's children, and ſoon 
gained the friendſhip and countenance of his patron. He was 
recommended to be chaplain to Henry VII. and being em- 
ployed by that monarch in a ſecret negociation, which regarded 
his intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's 


daughter, he acquitted himſelf to the king's ſatisfaction, and 


obtained the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity in his con- 
duct. That prince, having given him a commiſſion to Maxi- 


milian, who at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſurprized in 


leſs than three _ after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf before 
him; and ſuppoſing that he had protracted his departure, he 
began to reprove him for the dilatory execution of his orders. 

olſey informed him, that he had juſt returned from Bruſſels, 


and had ſucceſsfully fulfilled all his majeſty's commands. But 


on ſecond thoughts,“ ſaid the king, I found that ſomewhat 
as omitted in your orders; and have ſent a meſſenger after 
you with fuller inſtructions.” * 1 met the meſſenger,” re- 
plied Wolfey, on my return: but as I had reflected on that 
< omiſſion, I ventured myſelf to execute what, I knew, muſt 


e be your majeſty's intentions.” The death of Henry, ſoon 


after this incident, retarded the advancement of Wolley, and 
prevented his reaping any advantage from the good opinion 
which that monarch had entertained of him: but thencefor- 
wards he was looked on at court as a riſing man; and Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, caſt his eye upon him as one who might 
be ſerviceable to him in his preſent ſituation. This prelate, 
obſerving that the earl of Surrey had totally eclipſed him in 


favour, reſolved to introduce Wolſey to the young prince's 


familiarity, and hoped that he might rival Surrey in his inſi- 
nuating arts, and yet be contented to act in the cabinet apart 
fubordinate to Fox himſelf, who had promoted him. In a lit- 
tle time Wolſey gained ſo much on the king, that he ſup- 
planted both Surrey in his favours, and Fox in his truſt and 
confidence, Being admitted to Henry's parties of pleaſure, he 
took the lead in every jovial converſation, and promoted all 
that fralic and entertainment which he found ſuitable to the 
age and inclination of the young monarch. Neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his character of a clergy- 
man, were any reſtraint upon him, or engaged him to check, 
by any uſeleſs ſeverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had 
ſmall propenſion to debauchery, paſſed his careleſs hours. Du- 
ring the intervals of amuſement he introduced buſineſs, and 
inſinuated thoſe maxims of conduct which he was deſirous his 
maſter ſhould adopt. He obſerved to him, that, while he en- 
truſted his affairs into the hands of his father's counſellors, he 
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Wolſey, was the military, which, as it ſuite the ban 
ral gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well 4 the 
ardour of his youth, was the principal object of his 2 
tention. Finding that Lewis had made Prepara.. 
tions both by ſea and land to reſiſt him, he levied 36. 
midable army, and equipped a conſiderable fleet for the 
invaſion of France, The command of the ficet wa 
entruſted to Sir Edward Howard ; who, after ſcour; 
the Channel for ſome time, preſented himſelf 
Breſt, where the French-navy then lay ; and he chal. 
lenged them to a combat. The French admiral, yh, 
expected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement d 
ſome gallies, kept within the harbour, and faw with pa- 
tience the Englith burn and deſtroy the country in the 
neighbourhood. At laſt fix gallies arrived under the 
command of Prejeant de Bidoux, and put into Con. 
2 a place within a few leagues of Breſt, where he 
ecured himſelf behind ſome batteries, which he had 
planted on rocks that lay on each fide of him, Howard 
was, notwithſtanding, determined to attack him; and 
as he had but two gallies, he took himſelf the command 
of one, and gave the other to lord Ferrars. He wa; 
followed by ſome row-barges and ſome crayers under 
the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir William 
Sidney, and other officers of diſtinction. He inuxc- 
diately faſtened on Prejeant's ſhip, and leaped on boar 
of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh cavalier, and 
ſeventeen Engliſhmen. The cable mean while, which 
faſtened his thip to that of the enemy, being cut, the 
admiral was thus left in the hands of the French; and 2; 
he ſtill continued the combat with great gallantry, he 
was puſhed overboard by their pikes T. Lord Ferrat, 


— —— r 
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had the advantage indeed of eil ing men of wiſdom and ex- 
perience, but men who owed not their promotion to his favour, 
and who ſcarcely thought themſelves accountable to him ix 
the exerciſe of their authority: that by the factions, cabals, 
and jealouſies, which had long prevailed among them, they 
more obſtructed the advancement of his affairs, than they p:5. 
moted it by the knowledge which age and practice had con- 
ferred upon them: that while he thought proper to paſs hi; 
time in thoſe pleaſures, to which his age and royal fortune in- 
vited him, and in thoſe ſtudies, which would in time enable 
him to ſway the ſceptre with abſolute authority, his beſt ſyſer 
of government would be to entruſt his authority into tac hand 
of ſome one perſon, who was the creature of his will, and wis 
could entertain no view but that of promoting his ſervice: and 
that if this miniſter had alſo the fame reliſh for pleaſure with 
himſelf, and the ſame taſte for ſcience, he could more eahl:, 
at intervals, account to him for his whole conduct, and intro- 
duce his maſter gradually into the knowledge of public buli- 
neſs; and thus, without tedious conſtraint af application, iw- 
tiate him in the ſcience of government. Henry entered into 
all the views of Wolſey; and finding no one ſo capable of exe- 
cuting this plan of adminiftration as the perſon who propoſed 
it, he ſoon advanced his favourite, from being the companion 
of his pleaſures, to be a member of his council; and from be- 
ing a member of his council, to be his ſole and abſolute mi- 
niſter. By this rapid advancement and uncontrolled authority, 
the character and genius of Wolſey had full opportunity to di- 
play itſelf, Inſatiable in his acquiſitions, but ſtill more mig- 
nificent in his expence: of extenſive _—_— but ſtill more 
unbounded enterprize: ambitious of power, but ſtill more de- 
ſirous of glory: inſinuating, engaging, perſuaſive; and by 
turns, lofty, elevated, commanding : haughty to his equals, 
but affable to his dependants ; oppreſſive to his people, but l- 
beral to his friends; more generous than grateful; leſs moved 
by injuries than by contempt; he was framed to take the a- 
cendant in every intercourſe with others, but exerted this ſu- 
periority of nature with ſuch oſtentation, as expoſed him to 


* 


envy, and made every one willing to recall the original inſe- 

riority, or rather meanneſs of his fortune. As the principal 

tranſactions of Wolley's life will be interſperſed in the folios- 

ing pages of this reign, we ſhall not anticipate the readers 

4 by inſerting in this place, what muſt of neceſſity be 

put in other parts. : oj 
t It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was g 


for any thing, that was not even brave to a d of madneſs. 


* 


As the ſea- ſervice requires much leſs plan and contrivanc* 
and capacity than the land, this maxim had great plauſibility 
and appearance of truth : though the fate of oward hi 

may ſerve as a proof, that even their courage ought to be tem- 


ſceing 


pered with diſcretion. 


a Imiral's galley 
ſring the arena and the whole fleet was ſo diſcou- 
other by the loſs of their commander, tht they retired 
Com before Breſt *. . The Frenoh navy came out of 
r; and even ventured to invade the coaſt of Suſ- 
Cx. They Were repulſed, and Prejeant, their tom- 
mander, loſt an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceaſed admiral, ſucceeded to 
the command of the Engliſh fleet. Great preparations 
badbeen making at land during the whole winter, for an 
- aGion on France by the way of Calais; but the ſum- 
inv ö 
mer was well advanced before every thing was in ſuffi- 
cient readineſs for the intended enterprize. A conſi- 
derable part of the forces, which Henry levied for this 
expedition, conſiſted of archers; and the vanguard of 
che army, amounting to eight thouſand men, under the 
command of the carl of Shrewſbury, ſailed over to 
Calais. Shrewſbury was accompanied by the earl of 
Derby, the lords Fitzwalter, Haſtings, Cobham, and 
Sir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe. An- 
other body of fix thouſand men ſoon after followed un- 
der the command of lord Herbert the chamberlain, at- 
tended by the earls of Northumberland and Kent, the 
rds Audley and Delawar, together with Carew, Cur- 
fon, and other gentlemen. The king himſelf prepared 
ro follow with the main body and rear of the army; 
and he appointed the queen regent of the kingdom du- 
ring his abſence, that he might ſecure her adminiſtra- 
non from all diſturbance, he ordered Edmund de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower on 
the 3oth of Aprilf. Henry was led to commit this 
act of violence by the dying commands, as is imagined, 
of his father, who told him, that he never would be 
free from danger, while a man of ſo turbulent a diſpo- 
fition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard de la Pole, 
brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a command in the 
French ſervice, and fookſhly attempred to revive the 
York faction, and to inſtigate them againſt the preſent 
vernment, he probably, by that means, drew more 
enly the king's vengeance on this unhappy noble- 
man. At laſt Henry, attended by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and many others of the nobility, arrived at 
Calais, on the 3oth of June, and entered upon his 
French expedition, from which he fondly expected fo 
much ſucceſs and glory, Of all thoſe allies on whoſe 
aſſiſtance he relied, the Swiſs alone fully performed 
their engagements. The emperor Maximilian appeared 
in the Low Countries, and joined the Engliſh army 
with ſome German and Flemiſh foldiers, who were uſe- 
ful in giving an. example of diſcipline to Henry's new 
levied forces. Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh 
monarch to be more bent on glory than on intereſt, he 
enliſted himſelf in his ſervice, wore the croſs of St. 
George and received pay, (a hundred crowns a-day,) 
& one of his ſubjects and captains. But while he exhi- 
bited this extraordinary ſpectacle, of an emperor of 
Germany ſerving under a king of England, he was 
treated with the higheſt reſpects by Henry, and directed 
al the operations of the Englith army. 
Some time before Henry and Maximilian arrived in 
the camp, the earl of Shrewſbury and lord Herbert had 
formed the ſiege of Terovane, a town ſituated on the 
frontiers of Picardy ; and they began to attack the 
Pace with vigour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in 
the town, and had a garriſon not exceeding two thou- 
men; yet made they ſuch ſtout reſiſtance, as pro- 
the ſiege a month; and they at laſt found them- 
es more in danger from want of proviſions and am- 
munition, than from the aſſaults of the beſiegers. Hav- 
ing conveyed intelligence of their ſituation to Lewis, 
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Stowe, Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. 816 

| 491. Her ollingſhed, p. 816. 

2 had been attainted and impriſoned during 

reign. 

wt 25 s remarkable, that theſe very cavalry had before be- 

5 115 the greateſt courage in many deſperate actions in 
5 ume. 
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fall off, followed with the J who had advrnced to Amiens with his army, that 


prince gave orders to throw relief into the place. Fon- 
trailles appeared at the head of eight hundred horſemen, 
each of whom carried a ſack of gunpowder behind him, 
and two quarters of bacon. Wich this ſmall force he 
made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Eng- 
liſh camp, and, overcoming alt difficulties, advanced 
to the foſſee of the town, where each horſeman threw 
down his burden. They immediately returned on the 
gallop, and were fo fortunate as again to break through 
the Engliſh, and to ſuffer little or no loſs F. This cir- 
cumſtance happened on the 16th of Auguſt. 

The Engliſh, however, had, ſoon after, full revenge 
for the inſult. Henry had received intelligence of the 
approach of the French horſe, who had advanced to 
protect another incurſion of Fontrailles ; and he com- 


manded ſome troops to paſs the Lis, in order to oppoſe 


them. The cavalry of France, were on fight of the 
enemy, ſeized with fo unaccountable a panic, that they 
immediately took to flight, and were purſued by the 
Engliſh d. The duke of Longueville, who com- 
manded the French, Buſſi d'Amboiſe, Clermont, Im- 
bercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers 
of diſtinction, were made priſoners |. This action, or 
rather rout, is ſometimes called the battle of Guinegate, 
from the place where it was fought: the French, that 
day, made more uſe of their ſpurs, than of their ſwords 
and other inſtruments of war. After this conſiderable 
advantage, the king, who was at the head of a com- 
plete army of above fifty thouſand men, returned to the 
ſiege of Terouane, The governors were obliged, ſoon 
after, to capitulate ; and Henry found his acquiſition of 
ſo little moment, though gained at the expence of much 
blood, and of much valuable time, that he immediately 
demoliſhed the fortifications. The anxieties of the 


French were again revived with regard to the motions of 


the Engliſh. The Swiſs, at the ſame time, had entered 


Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid fiege to 
Dijon, which was in ho condition to reſiſt them: and 
Ferdinand himſelf, though he had made a truce with 
Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed to lay hold of every advantage 
which fortune ſhould preſent to him. But Lewis was 
extricated from his preſent difficulties by the egregious 
blunders of his enemies. The Swiſs allowed them- 


elves to be ſeduced into a negociation by Tremoille, 


governor of Burgundy ; and, without making enquiry 
whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, they 
accepted of the conditions which he offered them. Tre- 
moille, who knew that he ſhould be diſavowed by his 
maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to de- 
mand; and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of 


payments and very large promiſes, to get rid of fo for- 


midable an enemy **. The meaſures of Henry ſhewed 
equal ignorance in the art of war, with that of the Swiſs 
in negociation. Tournay, within the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, belonged to France, and afforded the troops of 
that kingdom a paſſage into the heart of the Nether- 
lands. Maximilian, who was deſirous of freeing his 
grandſon from ſo troubleſome a neighbour, adviſed 
Henry to lay ſiege to the place; and the Engliſh mo- 
narch, not conſidering that ſuch an acquiſition no wiſe 
advanced his conqueſts in France, imprudently followed 
this intereſted counſel, The city of Tournay, by its 
ancient charters, being exempted from the burden of a 
garriſon, the burghers, againſt the remonſtrances of 
their ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on maintaining this 
dangerous privilege ; and they engaged, by themſelves, 
to make a vigorous defence againſt the enemy. Their 
courage failed them ; matters came to a trial ; and after 
a few days ſiege, the place was ſurrendered to the 


$ Hiſt. de Chev. Bayard, ch. Lv1i. Memoires de Bellai. 
| Memoires de Bellai, liv. 1. Polydore Vergil, liv. xxvii. 


4 Hollingſhed, p. 822. Herbert. 


** Memoires du Mareſchal de Fleuranges, Bellarius, 
lib. xiv. 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh, on the ach of September . The biſbop of 
Tournay was lately dead ; and, as a new biſhop was al- 
ready elected by the chapter, but not. inſtalled in his 
office, the king beſtowed the adminiſtration of the ſee 
on his favourite Wolſey, and put him in immediate - - 
ſeſſion of the revenues, which were conſiderable 
Soon after this Henry returned to England : and carned 
the greater part of his army with him. Succeſs had 
atzended Henry in every enterprize ; and his youthful 
mind was much elated with this ſeeming proſperity ; 
but all men of judgement, comparing the advantages of 
his ſituation with his progreſs, and his expence with his 
acquiſitions, were convinced that this campaign, ſo 
much vaunted, was not only ruinous, but inglorious to 
that monarch. | | 

The ſucceſs which had attended Henry's. arms in the 
North, was much more deciſive. The king of Scot- 
land had aſſembled the whole force of his kingdom; 
and having paſſed the Tweed with an army of above 
fifty thouſand men, he ravaged thoſe parts of North- 
umberland which lay neareſt that river, and he employed 
himſelf in taking the caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, 
Ford, and other places of no great importance. Lady 
Ford being taken priſoner in her caſtle, was preſented 
to James, and ſo gained on the affections of the prince, 
that he waſted in pleaſure the critical time which, during 
the abſence of the enemy, he ſhould have employed in 
puſhing his conqueſts. His troops lying in a barren 
country, where they ſoon conſumed all the proviſions, 
began to be pinched with hunger ; and, as the authority 


of the prince was feeble, and military diſcipline, during 


that age, extremely relaxed, many of them had ſtolen 
from the camp, and retired homewards. Mean while 
the earl of Surrey, having collected a force of twenty- 
ſix thouſand men, of which five thouſand had been ſent 
over from the king's army in France, marched to the 
defence of the country, and approached the Scots, who 
lay on ſome high ground near the Cheviot hills. The 
river Till ran between the armies, and prevented an 
engagement : Surrey, therefore, ſent a herald to the 
Scottiſh camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend into 
the plan of Milfield, which lay rowards the fouth ; and 
there, appointing a day for the combat, to try their va- 
lour on equal ground. Receiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, 
he made a feint of marching towards Berwick ; as if he 
intended to enter Scotland, to lay wafte the borders, 
and cut off the proviſions of the enemy. The Scottiſh 
army now put themſelves in motion; and having ſet 
fire to the huts in which they had quartered, they de- 


ſcended from the hills. Surrey, taking advantage of 
the ſmoke which was blown towards him, and which 


concealed his movements, paſſed the Till with his ar- 
tillery and vanguard at the bridge of Twiſel, and ſent 
the reſt of bis army to ſeek a ford at another part of the 
river. An engagement was now become inevitable, 
and both ſides prepared for it with tranquillity and order, 
on the gth of September. The Engliſh divided their 
army into two lines: lord Howard led the main body 
of the firſt line, Sir Edmund Howard the right wing, 


Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the left. The earl of Sur- 


rey, himſelf, commanded the main body of the ſecond 
line, lord Dacres the right wing, Sir Edward Stanley 
the left. - The front of the Scots preſented three divi- 
ſions to the enemy: the middle was led by the king 
himſelf: the right by the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted by 
lord Hume : the left by the earls of Lenox and Ar- 
gyle. A fourth diviſion, under the earl of Bothwel, 


* Tournay is a handſome and a conſiderable town of Flan- 
ders, in the Auftrian Netherlands. It is now defended by a 


ſtrong caſtle, is a large trading place, has ſeveral fine manu- | 


factories, and is particularly famous for good ſtocki The 
cathedral eee. the —.— of St. Martin, — mag- 
nificent. It was taken by the Allies in 1709, but ceded to 
the Houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht; though the 
Dutch put in a garriſon, as being one of the barrier towns. It 


n eee 1745. It is thirty miles 8. W. of | 
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made a body of reſerve. Huntley began 

and after a ſharp conflict ern . 
the Engliſh, and chaſed them off the field: bu, as * 
turning from the purſuit, he found the whole Sco te- 
army in great diſorder. The diviſion under Fp 
Argyle, elated with the ſucceſs of the other wing, — 
broken their ranks, and, notwithſtanding the r 

ſtrances and entreaties of La Motte, the Fren we go 
ſador, had ruſhed headlong upon the enemy, No, 
only Sir Edward Howard, at the head of his divit, 1 
received them with great valour; but Dacres = 
commanded in the ſecond line, wheeling about ** 
the action, fell upon their rear, and put them to the 


| ſword without reſiſtance. The diviſion under J 


and that under Bothwel, animated by the — 
their leaders, ſtill made head againſt the English, and 
throwing themſelves into a circle, protracted the action 
till night ſeparated the combatants. The victory ſcemed 
yet undecided, and the numbers that fell on each (de 
were nearly equal, amounting to above five thonfand 
men :. but the morning diſcovered where the advantage 
lay. The Engliſh had loſt only perſons of ſmall note 


but the flower of the Scottiſh nobility had fallen in bat. 
tle, and their King himſelf, after the moſt diligent en- 
du could no where be found. In ſearching the fed, 
e Engliſh met with a dead body which reſembled him, 
and was arrayed in a ſimilar habit; and they put it in a 
leaden coffin and ſent it to London . The Scots, how. 
ever, ſtill aſſerted that it was not James's body which 
was found on the field of battle, but that of one Elphin- 
ſtone, who had been arrayed in arms reſembling their 
king's, in order to divide the attention of the Euglih, 
and ſhare the danger with his maſter. It was belicved 
that James had been ſeen croſſing the Tweed at Keilo; 
and ſome imagined, that he had been killed by the val 
ſals of lord Hume, whom that nobleman had inſtigatcd 
to commit ſo enormous a crime. The populace, how- 
ever, entertained the opinion that he was ſtill alive, and, 


having ſecretly gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
would ſoon return and take poſſeſſion of the throne. 
This fond conceit was long entertained among the Scots. 
The king of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles be- 
ing ſlain in the field of Flouden, (fo this battle was 
called, ) an inviting opportunity was offered to Henry 
of gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of 
reducing it to ſubjection. But Henry diſcovered, on 
this occaſion, a mind truly great and generous. When 
the queen of Scotland, Margaret, who was created te- 
gent during the infancy of her ſon, applied for peace, 
he readily granted it; and took compaſſion of the help- 
leſs condition of his ſiſter and nephew. The carl of 
Surrey, who had gained him ſo great a victory, was 
reſtored, in 1514, to the title of duke of Norfolk, 
which had been forfeited by his father, for engaging on 
the ſide of Richard III. Lord Howard was honoured 
with the title of earl of Surrey ; Sir Charles Brandon, 


the king's favourite, whom he had before created viſ- 
count Liſle, was now raiſed to the dignity of duke of 
Suffolk. Wolſey, who was both his favourite and his 
miniſter, was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Her- 
bert obtained the title of carl of Worceſter ; Sir Edward 
Stanley that of lord Monteagle. 

The peace which was ſettled with Scotland gave 
Henry ſecurity on that ſide, and enabled him to prole- 
cute his enterprize againſt France, yet ſome other incl- 


dents had happened, which more than counterballanced 
this fortunate event, and ſerved to open his eyes with 


— 


* — ——— 


8 Ghent, and one hundred and thirty-five N. by E. of Paris. 

+ See Strype's Memorials, vol. 1. p. 5, 6. 

t — ſome time it was kept unburied; becauſe K 
died under fentence of excommunication, on account of his 


| confederacy with France, and his oppoſition to the holy ke: 
but, upon Henry's application, who pretended that this prince 
had, in the inſtant before his death, diſcovered ſigns of repen- 

tance, abſolution was given him, and his body was inter 


regard 


N | 


raſhneſs of an undertaking into which his 
regard 1 him. Lewis was now reſolved to 
yo the confederacy of his enemies, and to prevent 
the recurn of ſuch ravages as Were committed during the 


laſt campaign. The pope was no wiſe diſpoſed to puſh 


the French to extremity ; and, provided they did not 


ke poſſeſſion of Milan, his intereſts rather 
Tory preſerve the ballance among the contending 
ies. He accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to 
renounce the council of Lyons; and he took off the 
excommunication which his predeceſſors and himſelf 
had fulminated againſt the king and his kingdom. Fer- 
Jinand, now faſt eclining in years, readily hearkened 
to the propoſals of Lewis for prolonging the truce an- 
other year, and even ſhewed an inclination of forming a 
more intimate connection with that monarch. Lewis 
had hinted, that he intended to marry his ſecond daugh- 
ter Rence, either to Charles, prince of Spain; or his 
brother Ferdinand, both of them grandſons of the Spa- 
niſh monarch, and he declared his reſolution of beſtow- 
ing on her, as her portion, his claim to the duchy of 
Milan. Ferdinand gladly embraced theſe propoſals ; 
and engaged the emperor Maximilian, in the ſame 
views. He alſo procured the acceſſion of that monarch 
to a treaty, which opened fo inviting a proſpect of ag- 
grandizing their common grand- children. ; 
Henry, upon receiving information of Ferdinand's 
renewal of the truce with Lewis, became greatly en- 
raged, and complained, that his father-in-law had firſt, 
engaged him in enmity with France, and afterwards, 
without giving him the leaſt warning, had facrificed his 
ntereſts to his own ſelfiſh purpoſes, and had left him 
expoſed to all the danger and expence of the war. In 
proportion to his caſy credulity, and his unſuſpecting 
reliance on Ferdinand, was the vehemence with which 
he exclaimed againſt the treatment that he met with ; 
and he threatened revenge for this breach of faith. But 
when he was informed of the negociation by which 
Maximilian was alſo ſeduced from his alliance, and in 
which propoſals had been agreed to, for the-marriage 
of the prince of Spain with the daughter of France. 
Charles, during the life time of the late king, had been 
affianced to Mary, Henry's younger ſiſter; and, as the 


— 
* 
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* The following is an exact copy of the letter which Henry 
ſent to the biſhop of Lincoln on this ſubject: 

« My lord of Lynkecoln I recommande me unto yow. And 
lette yow wyte that I have ſpokyne with the duke; whyche in 
the begynnyngne was as yll afraid as ever he was in his lyffe, 
left no good effecte ſhulde comme to pas. Nevertheles, in far- 
ther communyng, we wente more rondly to oure matters; in 
ſo moche that I ſayde to hym, ſeinge that the king your maſter 
hathe ſoght ſo gently unto us for bothe amyte and marriage, I 
aſſure yow (oure honour ſavyd) we colde be well content to 
gytte her kyne thereto, and yff the offers wer reſonable, agre 
upon thos ſame; this be not reſonable, excepte the amyte 
ſhulde no longer continu then the payment of money: and yett 
natt ſo, except there wer a reſonable ſumme of money to be 
payed in hands by and by. 
ff hys maſter wyll have the mariage, I can natt ſee how 
it can be conveniently, excepte the amyte be made duryng 
our lyffes and an yer affter, to the intente that all ſuſpycyon 
off both ſydes may be ſett apart: 

* Whyche marriage and amyte your maſter may have under 
thys maner; that- is to ſay, paynge erly an hundred thouſand 
crownes, and att hys requeſt I natt to ſtyke for no redy money 
= 2 but I to ſtande contente ther with for recompenſe off 

Fes. ä 
7 Whyche yff your maſter conſidere what herytaunce he 
wink from me, and what good my amyte may do to help 
orth hys mater in Italy 1 thinke he wyll nat grettly ſtyke at: 
hus forther more I ſayde to the duke, ſurly I can natt 
4 w the amyte made for yers can any longer indure than 
b © payment, whyche exſpyryde ſhulde be occaſion off new 
— and demans, wherby noder he nor we ſhoud lyf qui- 
wh 52 yff ther fall alyance, I wholde be lothe to ſee; 
1 rfor I ſee no way to eſcheve all dangers and parraylles, and 
rr me for with-holdyng off myne inheritance 
( yo yff I wolde be flake in, my ſubjectes wolde murmure 

) but tomake th amyte duryng oure ft and an yer affter, 
IA yerly as e reherſed z whyche amyte wons grantyd, 

e 


de natt be refuſ no other thyng whycke 
cel na be elude ele gw 


The ſecond was about the marri 
Mary with Lewis XII. The third related to the pay- 


| prince now approached the age of puberty, the king 


had expected the immediate completion of the. mar- 
riage, and the, honourable ſettlement of a ſiſter, for 
whom he had entertained a tender affection. > oo; 

The duke of Longueville, who had been made pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was ſtill de- 
tained in England, was ready to. take advantage of all 
theſe diſpoſitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paſſionately 
deſired by his maſter. He repreſented to the king, 
that Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door 
was thereby opened for an affinity which might tend to 
the advantage of both kingdoms, and which would ſerve 
to terminate honourably all the differences between 
them: that ſhe had left Lands no male children, and as 
he had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having heirs 
to the crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to him 
than that with the princeſs of England, whoſe youth and 
beauty afforded the moſt flattering hopes in that parti- 
cular: that, though the marriage of. a princeſs of ſix- 
teen, with a king of fifty-three, might ſeem unſuitable, 
yet the other advantages attending the alliance were 
more than a ſufficient compenſation for this inequality : 
and that Henry, in looſening his connections with Spain, 
from which he had never reaped any advantage, would 
contract a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, 
through his whole life, had invariably maintained the 
character of probity and honour. As Henry liſtened 
very attentively to this diſcourſe, Longueville acquain- 
ted his maſter of the probability of bringing the matter 
to a happy concluſion ; and he received full powers for 
negociating the treaty, But notwithſtanding the great 
attention which Henry ſeemed to pay to the duke of 
Longueville's converſation, he thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to confer with his favourite Wolſey . Com- 
miſſioners being appointed between the two kings, the 
articles of treaty were ſpeedily drawn up, and were 
ſigned on the 7th of Auguſt following. There were 
three ſeparate treaties. The firſt concerned only the 
renewing of the alliance between France and England. 
of the princeſs 


ment of a million of crowns . 


with my honour ſavyd I might do: 

« Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I myght demande 
with my honour any leſſe, or take any leſſe offer (ſeying bys 
maſter is ſo well mynded to the forſaid alyance and amyte) I 
wolde be glad to do that at hys requeſt, but leſs then thys hit 
can nott ſtonde with my honour, nor my ſubjectes wyll nat be 
content that I ſhulde take. 

« My lord, I ſhuyd him forthermore that, yff he thoght we 
myght truſt to have thys ende, I wolde be content that yow 


and they ſhuld commune on all other artycylles, concernyng 


the amyte and marriage, tyll we myght have abſolute aſſurance 
in that behalf for lyſyng of time: 

« To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde nat aſſure me 
thereof; but that he truſtyde, ſeying my demans wer ſo re- 
ſonable, that hys maſter wholde agre therto: | 

« On truſt hereon we woll that you begyne to penne the 
reſidue off the artycylles as ſoon as yow can. 

« And thus fare you well.” 5 

Wryttyn with the hande of your loving maſter. 

HENRY R. 

Though this letter has no date, we may by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances conjecture it was written in June, 1514. 

+ As theſe treaties ſerved for foundation to many others 
hereafter concluded; it is neceflary to inſert the ſubſtance of 


| them, at leaſt with reſpe& to the moſt material articles: 


1. Treaty of Peace and Amity between Lewis XII. and 
Henry VIII. concluded at London, Auguſt 7, 1514. 

That the amity between the two kings ſhould laſt till a year 
after one of their deaths. That the ſucceſſor of him that died 
firſt, ſnould give notice within the year to the other, whether 
he would 2 this or make a new treaty. That all impo- 
ſitions laid, ſince fifty- two years laſt paſt, by one king on the 
ſubjects of the other, ſhould be abolifned. That the peace 
ſhould not be deemed violated by the outrages which ſhould 
be committed on either ſide. hat neither of the two kings 
ſhould afford protection or refuge to the rebels of the other. 


By the 14th, 15th, and 16th articles, the two kings bound 


1 themſelves 


Purſuant 
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Purſuant to the declaration of this treaty, Mary was 
ſent to France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met 
her at Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated 
on the gth of October. He was enchanted with the 
beauty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments of the 
young princeſs ; and being naturally of an amorous diſ- 

ſition, which his advanced age had not entirely cooled, 
be was ſeduced jnto ſuch a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, 
as proved very unſuitable to his declining ſtate of health. 
He died in leſs than three months after the marriage on 
the 4th of January, 1515, to the extreme regret of the 
French nation, who, ſenſible of his tender concern for 
their welfare, gave him, with one voice, the honourable 
appellation of * Father of his people.” Francis, duke 
of Angouleme, a youth of one and twenty, who had 
married Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſucceeded him to the 
throne ; and, by his activity, valour, generoſity, and 
other virtues, gave prognoſtics of a happy and glorious 
reign. This young monarch had been extremely ftruck 
with the charms of the Englifh princeſs ; and, even 
during his predeceſſor's life-time, had paid her ſuch aſ- 
fiduous court, as made ſome of his friends apprehend, 
that he had entertained views of gallantry towards her. 
But being warned that, by indulging this paſſion, he 
might probably exclude himſelf from the throne, he 
forebore all farther addreſſes; and even watched the 
young dowager with a very careful eye during the firſt 
months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was then in the court of France, the moſt 
comely perſonage of his time, and the moſt accom- 
pliſned in all the exerciſes which were then thought to 
befit a courtier and a ſoldier. He was Henry's chief 
favourite; and that monarch had even once entertained 
thoughts of marrying him to his ſiſter, and had given 
indulgence of the mutual paſſion which took place be- 
tween them. The queen aſked Suffolk, whether he 


4 
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themſelves to mutual affiſtance in three caſes: 1. For defence 
of one another's dominions: 2. For recovery of the territories 
with-held by other princes: 
ſhould be attacked on the ſcore of the preſent treaty, provided 
he gave his word and honour that it, was upon that account, 
In each of theſe caſes the conditions were different. In the 
firſt caſe, Lewis was to furniſh one thouſand lances by land, 
and five thouſand men by ſea, with convenient ſhipping; and 
Henry ten thouſand archers by land, andifve thouſand: men at 
ſea, with ſhipping. In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Henry 
ſix hundred lances, only, and Henry him but; five. thouſand: 
archers, with, the, ſame ſea-forces on both ſides, as. before- 
mentioned. In, the thjrd,. one was to aid the other at his. 
charge that, was, invaded, But in the laſt caſe they promiſed 
mutual aid, though the aſſailant ſhould be relation, friend, or 
ally of one or both, Lewis included in the treaty, as his al- 
lies, the pope, the Swiſs, and the king of Scotland. On 
Henry's part were named the pope, Bologna, all the towns. of 
the patrimony of St, Peter, the archduke of Auſtria and the 
Swiſs. Scotland was not included in the treaty, but on condi-. 
tion that the Scots ſhould commit no.hoſtilities:againſt England 
after the 25th, of, November. That the treaty Thould be rati- 
fied and ſworn to by the two kings, and confirmed by the par- 
liament of England, and the ſtates-general of France... That 
each of the two kings ſhould uſe his endeavour to obtain of the 


pope a ſentence of excommunication againſt him (of the two) 


that ſhould violate the peace. 
2. eee of Lewes XII, with the 
Mary. | 


- Pranceſs 


That matrimony ſhould. be contraQted by. proxies, and per 
verba de preſentts, within ten days after the date of this treaty. 
That the king of England ſhould convey at his own charge, the 
princeſs his ſiſter to Abbeville, where within four days aſter 
his arrival the king of France ſhould ſolemnly marry her. 
That Mary ſhould have in dower four hundred thouſand 
crowns, two hundred thouſand whereof ſhould be reckoned for 
jewels, &c. and that in cafe of recovery, Lewis ſhould be 
obliged to reſtore the jewels, &c. which ſhould be valued at 
the fam of two hundred thouſand crowns, . "That the other half, 
amounting to two hundred thouſand, crewns, Henry ſhould pay 
by deducting the ſaid ſum out of the million the king of France 
was bound to pay by a treaty. apart. That the, future.queen's 
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ing entertained no- jealouſy of Suffolk, who 


g. In caſe one of the: two kings | 


had now the courage, without farther reflection toef 
pouſe her ? And ſhe told him, that her brother — ; 
more eaſily forgive him for not aſking his conſent = 
for acting oontrary to his orders. Suffolk decline * 
ſo inviting an offer; and their nuptials were ſecretly <a 
lebrated at Paris. Francis, who was pleaſed wit), th 
— as it prevented Henry from forming a 
powerful alliance by means of his ſifter, interpoſcd * 
good offices in appeaſing him: and even Wolley, Tog 
* - Ae Was content 
to participate in the king's pleaſures, and had no ambi. 
tion to erte in pubhc buſineſs, was active in recon. 
ciling the king to his ſiſter and brother-in-law ; and he 
obtained them permiſſion to return to England *, 
Wolley by his ſudden elevation, his afpiring charac. 
ter, and his haughty deportment, had raiſed him; 
many enemies ; but this ferved only to rivet him fafter 
in Henry's confidence; who valued himſelf on ſupport- 
ing the choice which he had made, and who was inca.. 
pable of yielding either to the murmurs of the people 
or to the diſcontents of the great. That artful prelate 
likewiſe, well acquainted with the king's imperious 
temper, concealed from him the abſolute aſcendant 
which he had acquired; and while he ſecretly directed 
all public councils, he ever pretended a blind ſubinif. 
ſion to the will and authority of his maſter. By entering 
into the king's pleaſures he preſerved his affection; by 
conducting his buſineſs, he gratified his indolence; and 
by his unlimited complarſance in beth capacities, he 
prevented all that jealouſy ro which his exorbitant ac- 
quiſtions, and his. ſplendid oſtentatious train of life, 
ſhould naturally have gwen birth. About this time 
the archbifhopric of York became vacant by the death 
of Bambridge; and Wolſey reſigning, the. biſhop cf 


Lincoln was promoted to that fee f. 
Buy reaſon of the cardinal's haughty behaviour, Wil- 
2 < liam 
Mary ſhould: 


enjoy her dowry and jointure during her life, 
whether ſhe reſided in France or England, 


g. Freaty for the Payment of a Million of Crowns, 
By this treaty Lewis XII. acknowledged, that by the treaty 


of Eſtaples, Charles VIII. was bound to pay Henry VII. cr 


his ſucceſſors, the ſum of ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand 
crowns, and that himſelf was obliged to pay the arrears of the 
: faid ſum. Moreover, that Charles, duke of Orleans, his 
father, by an obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, had 
owned himſelf debtor in a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, 
| grandmother. of Henry VIII. That theſe two ſums not being 
yet paid, Lewis bound: himſelf to pay to the king of England, 
or his ſueceſſors, a million-of-crowns, as well for the arrears 
of the ſaiĩd two ſums, as on account of the good affection he 
bore him, and to the end their amity might be the more laſting. 
That the payment of this million ſhould be made by Lewis, 
paying to the king of England twenty thouſand livres Tour- 
nois every ſix months, till the whole debt was diſcharged. 
Thus the war, which had been taken in hand on pretence 
; of religion, and for the glory of God, ended in a treaty, 
wherein there is no mention either of religion, or of tic 
| church. 


- — 


* Vid. Petius de Angleria, Epiſt. 544; alſo Hume, ch. 
XXVII. 

+. Beſides. enjoying the adminiſtration of Tournay, he got 
poſſeſſion, on eaſy leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Worceſtet, 
| and Hereford, biſhoprics filled by Italians, who were allowed 
to reſide abroad, and who were glad.to compound for this in- 
dulgence, by yielding a conſiderable ſhare of their income. 
He held in commendam, the abbey of St. Alban's, and man) 
other church preferments. He was even allowed to unte 
with the ſee of York, firſt that of Durham, next that of Win- 
cheſter; and there ſeemed to be no end of his - acquilitions- 
His farther advancement in eccleſiaſtical dignity, ſerved him © 
a pretence for engroſſing ſtill more revenues: the pope, ob- 
ſerving his great influenoe over the king, was deſirous of en- 
gaging him in his intereſts, and created him a cardinal. No 
churchman, under colour of exacting reſpect to religion, eber 
carried to a greater height the ſtate and dignity of that cha- 
racter. His train conſiſted of eight hundred ſervants, of whom 
many were knights and gentlemen: ſome even of he nobility 
put their children into his family, as a place of education; 40 
in order to gain them favonr with their patron, allowed them 


i 


jointure ſhould be as great as that aſſigned to Ann of Brittany, to bear offices as his ſervants.” ,Whoever was: diſtinguiſhed bl 
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or any other queen of France. That in caſe. of Lewis's death any art or ſcience paid court $0 the cardinal; and voce pair 
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Bar nam, archbiſhop of Canterbury and chancel- 
gh air his office of chancellor; and the great ſeal 
immediately delivered to Wolſey. Notwithſtand- 
TIS new accumulation of dignity increaſed his ene- 
” a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice took place during 
I enjoyment of the chancellorſhip ; and no one in that 
* office ever diſcovered greater impartiality in his 
cf ons, deeper penetration of judgment, or more en- 
arged knowledge of law and equity. The duke of 
Norfolk likewiſe finding the king's money almoſt ex- 
hauſted by puofits and pleaſures, while his inclination 
for expence {till continued, reſigned his office of trea- 
rer, and retired from court. Fox, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, alſo withdrew himſelf wholly to the care of his 
dioceſe. Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy, without 
a rival, the whole power and favour of the king; and 
they put into his hands every kind of authority. In 
vain did Fox, before his retirement, warn the King, 
« not to ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than his maſter :” 
Henry replied, © that he well knew how to retain all 
« his ſubjects in obedience z” but he continued ſtill an 
unlimited deference in every thing to the directions and 
counſels of Wolſey. Tranquillity was now well eſta- 
bliſhed in England, the 6bedience of the people was 
entire, the general adminiſtration of juſtice by the car- 
dinal's means was exact, and no domeſtic occurrence 
happened conſiderable enough to diſturb the repoſe of 
the king and his miniſter. ä 

The late king of Scotland left his widow regent of 
the kingdom, and the vote of the convention of ſtates, 
which confirmed that deſtination, had expreſsly limited 
her authority to the condition of her remaining unmar- 
ried ; but notwithſtanding this limitation, a few months 
after her huſband's death, ſhe eſpouſed the earl of 
Angus, of the name of Douglas, a young nobleman of 
ereat family and promiſing hopes. Some of the nobi- 
lity now propoſed the electing of Angus to the regency, 
and recommended this choice as the moſt likely means 
of preſerving peace with England : bur the jealouſy of 
the great families, and' the fear of exalting the Doug- 
kiſſes, begat oppoſition to the meaſure. Lord Hume, 
the moſt powerful chieftain in the kingdom, inſiſted on 
recalling the duke of Albany, fon to a brother of 
James III. who had been baniſhed into France, and 
who, having there married, had left poſterity that were 
the next heirs to the crown, and the neareſt relations to 
their young ſovereign. Albany, though firſt prince of 
the blood, had never been in Scotland, was totally un- 
acquainted with the manners of the people, ignorant of 
their ſituation, unpractiſed in their language; yet ſuch 
was the favour attending the French alliance, and fo 
great the authority of Hume, that this prince was in- 
vited to accept the reins of government. Francis, how- 
ever, detained Albany ſome time in France; but at 
length, ſenſible how important it was to keep Scotland 
in his intereſts, he permitted him to go over and take 
poſſeſſion of the regency : he even renewed the ancient 
league with that kingdom, though it implied ſuch a 
cloſe connection as might be thought ſomewhat to in- 
trench on his alliance with England. 

The regent having arrived in Scotland, he enquired 
about the ſtate of the country, and character of the 
people, which he found to be very different from that 
which he had hitherto been acquainted with, That tur- 
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court in vain. Literature, which was then in its infancy, 
found in him a generous patron; and both by his public infli- 
tutions and private bounty, he gave encouragement to every 
ach of erudition. Not content with this munificence, 
which gained him the approbation of the wiſe, he ſtrove to 
Z2le the eyes of the populace, by the ſplendour of his equi- 


Pa and furniture, the coſtly embroidery of his liveries, the 
\ e of his apparel. 
3 filk and gold, not only on his habit, but alſo on his 


— es and the trappings of his horſes. He cauſed his cardi- 
. to de borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and when he 
to the King's chapel, would permit it to be laid on no 
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bulent kingdom, he perceived, was rather to be con- 
ſidered as a confederacy of petty princes, than a regu- 
lar ſyſtem of civil polity; and even the king, much 
more a regent, poſſeſſed an authority very uncertain 
and precarious. Arms more than laws prevailed; an 
courage, preferable to equity or juſtice, was moſt va- 
lued and reſpected. The nobility, in whom the whole 
power reſided, were ſo connected by hereditary alliances, 
or ſo divided by inveterate enmitics, that it was impoſ- 
fible, without employing an armed force, either to pu- 
niſh the moſt flagrant guilt, or give ſecurity to the moſt 
entire innocence. Rapine and violence, when exer- 
ciſed on a hoſtile tribe, inſtead of making a perſon 
odious among his own clan; rather recommended him 
to their eſteem and approbation ; and by rendering him 
uſeful ro the chieftain, entitled him to a preference aboye 
his fellows. And though the neceſſity of mutual ſup- 
port ſerved as a cloſe cement of amity among thoſe of 
the ſame Kindred, the ſpirit of revenge againſt enemies, 
and the deſire of proſecuting the deadly feuds, (fo they 
were called, ) till appeared to be paſſions the moſt pre- 
dominant among the uncultivated people of Scotland. 
Albany on his arrival applied for information, with 
regard to the ſtate of the country, to thoſe who hap- 
pened to be inveterate enemies of Hume * ; and they 
repreſented that nobleman as the chief ſource of public 
diforders, and the great obſtacle to the execution of the 
laws and the adminiſtration of juſtice. Albany, moved 
by the artful tales of theſe perſons, was induced to for- 
get Hume's paſt ſervices, to which he had chiefly been 
indebted for the regency ; and he no longer bore to- 
wards him that favourable countenance with which he 
was wont to receive him. Hume's quick penetration 
ſoon perceived the alteration, and was incited, both by 
regard to his own ſafety, and from motives of revenge, 
to take meaſures in oppoſition to the regent. He ap- 
plied himſelf to Angus and the queen-dowager, and re- 
preſented to them the danger to which the infant prince 
was expoſed from the ambition of Albany, next heir to 
the crown, to whom the ſtates had imprudently en- 
| truſted the whole authority of government. Margaret, 
by his perſuaſion, formed the deſign of carrying off the 
young king, and putting him under the protection of 
her brother; and when that conſpiracy was detected, 
| ſhe herſelf, attended by Hume and Angus, withdrew 
into the territories of the king of England, where ſhe 
was delivered of a daughter not long after her arrival. 
Henry, in order to check the authority of Albany and 


the French party, gave encouragement to theſe male- 
contents, and aſſured them of his ſupport. Hume and 
the regent. however, afterwards appeared to be recon- 
; Ciled, and that nobleman returned into his own country; 
but notwithſtanding this ſeeming reconciliation, mutual 
; ſuſpicions and jealouſies ſtill prevailed. He was com- 
; mitted to cuſtody, under the care of the earl of Arran 
his brother-in-law ; and was for ſome time detained 
; priſoner in his caſtle. But having perſuaded Arran to 
enter the conſpiracy with him, he was allowed to make 


his eſcape ; and he openly levied. war upon the regent. 
A new accommodation enfued, not more ſincere than 
the foregoing; and Hume was ſo imprudent as to en- 
[truſt himſelf, together with his brother, into the hands 
of that prince. They were immediately ſeized, com- 


He was the firſt clergyman in England 


| mitted ro cuſtody, brought to trial, condemned, and 


nnn... 


place but the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moſt comely he 
could find, carried before him a pillar of ſilver, on whoſe top 
was placed a croſs: but not ſatisfied with this parade, to which 
he thought himſelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another 
prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty, who marched along, bearing 
the croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury; con- 
trary to the ancient rule and the agreement between the pre- 
lates of theſe rival ſees. "The people made merry with the, 


cardinal's oſtentation; and ſaid, they were now ſenſible, that 
one crucifix alone was not ſufficient for the expiation of his 
' ſins and offences. Hume. | 


* Buchanan, lib, xiv. Drummond. 
executed. 
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calm ; and being invited over by the French king, who 
was at that time willing to gratify Henry, he went into 


France; where he intended to. remain ſome years. 
During the abſence of the regent ſome confuſions pre- 


vailed in Scotland, and ſuch mutual enmity, rapine, 


and violence among the great families, that that king- - 
dom was for a long time utterly diſabled, both from 


offending its enemies and aſſiſting its friends. 
Francis I. king of France, was a young and active 


prince, and of ſo martial a diſpoſition, that it was ima- 


gined he would ſoon employ the great preparations 
which his predeceſſor before his death had made for the 
conqueſt of Milan. He had been obſerved even to 
weep at the recital of the military exploits of Gaſton de 
Foix; and theſe tears of emulation were held to be ſure 


preſages of his future valour. He renewed the treaty 


. Which Lewis had made with Henry ; and having left 


every thing ſecure behind him, he marched his armies 
towards the ſouth of France ; pretending that his ſole 
purpoſe was to defend his kingdom againſt the incur- 
ſions of the Swifs. This formidable people ſtill retained 
their animoſity againſt France ; and were determined to 
defend the duke of Milan againſt the invader. They 
fortified themſelves in all hole vallies of the Alps through 
which they thought the French muſt neceſlarily pals ; 
and when Francis, with great ſecreſy, induſtry, and 
perſeverance, made his entrance into Piedmont by an- 
other paſſage, they were not diſmayed, but deſcended 
into the plain, though unprovided with cavalry, and 
mſelves to the progreſs of the French arms. 
At Marignan, near Milan, they fought with Francis 


one of the moſt furious and beſt conteſted battles, that 


is to be met with in the hiſtory of theſe later ages, on 
the 13th of September, 1515; and it required all the 
heroiſm of this prince to inſpire his troops with courage 
ſufficient to reſiſt the deſperate aſſault of thoſe moun- 
taineers. After a very obſtinate action in the evening, 
night and darkneſs parted the combatants; but next 
morning the Swiſs renewed the attack with unabated 
ardour; and it was not till they had loſt all their braveſt 
troops, that they could be prevailed on to retire. 
Twenty thouſand men were ſlain on both ſides; and 
the mare ſchal Trivulzio, who had been preſent at eigh- 
teen pitched battles, declared, That every engage- 
« ment which he had yet ſeen, was only the play of 
children; but that the action of Marignan was a 
« combat of heroes . After this great victory, the 
conqueſt of the Milaneſe was eaſy and open to the arms 
of the French. 

The ſucceſs of Francis began to excite jealouſy in 
Henry ; and his rapid progreſs was not regarded with- 
out apprehenſions by the Engliſh miniſtry 1. Henry 
complained of Francis for ſending the duke of Albany 
into Scotland, and underminding the power and credit 
of his ſiſter the queen-dowager. The preparing of the 
fortifications of Terouenne was likewifs regarded as a 
breach of treaty. But that which tended moſt to alie-. 
nate the court of England, was the diſguſt which Wol- 
ſey had entertained againſt the French king: and that 
haughty prelate excited his maſter Henry to ſeek an 
occaſion of quarrel with Francis. The emperor Maxi- 


— * —_— — 


It is remarkable, that no legal crime was proved againſt 
theſe brothers: it was only alledged, that at the battle of 
Flonden they had not done their duty in ſupporting the king; 
and as this backwardneſs could not, from the courſe of their 
paſt life, be aſcribed to cowardice, it was commonly imputed 
to a more criminal motive. The evidence, however, of guilt 
produced againſt them, was far from being valid or convincing ; 
and the people, who hated them while living, were much diſ- 
ſatisfied with their execution. | | 

* + Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray. NO” 

t Italy was at that time, the ſeat of religion, of literature, 


of commerce; and as it poſſeſſed alone that luſtre which has 


ſince been divided 
tion of all Europe; 
there appeared more important than its wei 
of power was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, entitled to. 
5 934 1 


other nations, it attracted the atten- 
every acquiſitiog which was made 


in the ballance 
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executed . The regent took advantage of the preſent ' 


| 


| 


milian engaged in Henry's cauſe for a ſum of mo 


but his interference was to no purpoſe ; = 
found, after ſpending five or ſix ER hoc 
cats, to gratify his own and the cardinal's humour ” af 
he had only weakened his alliance with France, vichou 
diminiſhing the power of that monarchy. 

In the year 1516 died Ferdinand the Catholic and 
he was ſucceeded by his grandſon Charles to his ex: 
ſive dominions. On account of Charles's acceſſion cr 
power and authority, Francis thought it highly neces 
ſary to ſeek the confidence and friendſhip of Henry; 5 
obtain which no expedient could be found equal to * 
of bribing the cardinal. 

In the year 1518 Bonnivet, admiral of France, waz 
diſpatched to the court of London, and he was directe 
to employ all his addreſs to procure himſelf a place in 
Wolſey's good graces. He took an opportunity of de. 
claring his maſter's regret, that, by miſtakes and ni. 
apprehenſions, he had loſt the friendſhip of Wolſey, 3 
friendſhip which he ſo much valued and eſteemed. The 
prelate was not deaf to theſe advances from fo great a 
monarch, and was thenceforth obſerved to expreſs him. 
ſelf in favour of the French alliance. The more to en. 
gage him in his intereſts, Francis entered into ſuch con- 
fidence with him, that he aſked his advice even in hi; 
moſt ſecret affairs; and had recourſe to him in all dif. 
cult emergencies, as to an oracle of wiſdom and pro- 
found policy. The cardinal made no ſecret to the king 
of this private correſpondence ; and Henry was ſo pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of the great capacity of his miniſter, 
that he ſaid, He verily believed he would govern 
% Francis as well as himſelf.” Having prepared the 
way, the admiral acquainted the cardinal, that his maſ- 
ter was deſirous to recover Tournay; and Wolſey, 
without heſitation, engaged to effect his purpoſe. He 
repreſented to the king and council, that Tournay lay 
remote from Calais, and that it would be very difficult 
in caſe of war, to keep the communication open be- 


' tween theſe two places: that as it was ſituated on the 


frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, it was 
expoſed to attack from both theſe countries, and muſt 
neceſſarily, either by force or famine, fall into the 
hands of the firſt aſſailant : that even in the time of peace 
it could not be preſerved without a large garriſon, to 
reſtrain the numerous and mutinous inhabitants, ever 
diſcontented with the Engliſh goverament : and that the 


poſſeſſion of Tournay, as it was thus precarious and ex- 


penſive, ſo was it entirely uſeleſs, and afforded little or 
no means of annoying, on occaſion, the dominions ei- 
ther of Charles or of Francis. The reaſons given by 
the cardinal were of themſelves convincing ; and a treaty 
was entered into for the ceding of Tournay to the 


French g. 


Francis having ſucceeded ſo well in this negociation, 
began to enlarge his views, and to hope for more con- 
ſiderable advantages. To this end he practiſed on tie 
vanity and ſelf-conceit of the favourite. He redoubled 
his flatteries to the cardinal, conſulted him more fre- 

juently in every difficult caſe, called him in each letter 
ather, tutor, governor, and profeſſed the moſt un- 
bounded deference to his advice and opinion. Thelc 
careſſes were preparative to a negociation for the del- 


— 


— —— 


8 In order to give to that meaſure a more graceful appear- 
ance, it was agreed, that the dauphin and the princeſs Mar}, 
both of them infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this o 
ſhould be conſidered as the dowry of the princeſs. Such kinds 
of agreement were then common among ſovereigns, though 1 
was very rare that the intereſts and views of the parties conti- 
nued ſo ſteady as to render the intended marriage effectual, 


But as Henry had been at conſiderable expence in building 2 


citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him fix hm 
thouſand crowns at twelve annual payments, and to put p 
his hands eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, 1 K 
performance of the article: and leſt the cardinal . 0 : 
himſelf neglected in theſe ſtipulations, Francis promiſed hum 
yearly penſion of twelve thouſand livres as an.equiv? ent 
his adminiſtration of che biſhopric of Tournay. Hume. 


very 
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= als, in conſideration of a ſum of money 
ire Ag err intended to pay for it. This Wolſey 
* 


impracticable, and therefore the matter was 

hid rs Soon after this the cardinal fell into new 
connections with the king of Spain, and the great 
fendſhip which —_— between Francis and him be- 
to decline. ; 

BW r was now farther increaſed by a great 
acceſſion of power and dignity. He was inveſted with 
the legiſlative power, together with the right of viſit- 
ne all the clergy and monaſteries, and even with ſuſ- 
nending all the laws of the church during a twelye- 
* 
1 office which he called the legantine court; and 
25s he was now, by means of the pope's cornmiſſion and 
the king's favour, inveſted with all power, both eccle- 
Gaſtical and civil, no man knew what bounds were to be 
{et to the authority of his new tribunal f. Offence was 
taken on this commiſſion ; and the people were the 
more diſguſted, when —1 perceived that Wolſey, 
4 man who indulged himſelf in pomp and pleaſure, was 
ſo ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt appearance of licentiouſ- 
neſs in others: and to render his court ſtill more diſagree- 
able, Wolſey made one John Allen judge in it T. The 
clergy and the monks in particular, were expoſed to 
the tyranny of this court ; and as the libertiniſm of their 
lives often gave a- juſt handle againſt them, they were 
obliged to purchaſe an indemnity, by paying large ſums 
of money to the legate or his judge. Not content with 
this authority, Wolſey pretended, by virtue of his com- 
miſſion, to aſſume the juriſdiction of the biſhop's courts; 
icularly that of judging of wills and tenements ; and 

is deciſions in thoſe important points were deemed not 
a little arbitrary. As if he himſelf were pope, and as 
if the pope could abſolutely diſpoſe of every eccleſiaſ- 
tical 1 nn he preſented to whatever priories or 
benefices he pleaſed, without regard to the right of 


election in the monks, or of patronage in the nobility | 


and gen 


Archbiſhop Warham was the only one who dared in- 


form the king of the diſcontents of his | 
count of the uſurpations of the legate. Henry profeſſed 
his ignorance of the whole matter. 
he, © is not ſo blind any where as in his own houſe : 
* but do you, father,” added he to the primate, © go 
« to Wolſey, and tell him, if any thing be amiſs, that 
* he amend it.” This reproof only ſerved to augment 
Wolſey's enmity to Warham : but one London having 
proſecuted Allen, the legate's judge, in a court of law, 


people on ac- 


— 


* Hereupon Wolſey made a new diſplay of that ſtate and 
parade to which he was ſo much addicted. On ſolemn feaſt- 
days he was not content without ſaying maſs after the manner 
of the pope himſelf : he had not only biſhops and abbots to 
ſerve himz but even engaged the firſt nobility to give him 
water and a towel. He Aecked a rank ſuperior to what had 
ever been claimed by any churchman in England. Warham 
the primate having written him a letter, in which he ſubſcribed 
himſelf your loving brother, Wolſey complained of his pre- 
lumption in thus challenging an equality with him. When 
Warham was told what offence he had given, he made light 
ef the matter. « Know ye not,” ſaid he, © that this man is 
* drunk with too much proſperity ?” | 

He conferred on it a kind of inquiſitorial and cenſorial 
powers, even over the laity, and directed it to enquire into all 
matters of conſcience; into all conduct which had given ſcan- 
dal; into all actions which though they eſcaped the law, 
might appear contrary to good mo : 

t This John Allen, according to 
vol. 1. p. 125, was a perſon of ſcandalous life, whom Wolſey 
himſelf, as Chancellor, had, it is ſaid, condemned for perjury: 
and as it is pretended, that this man either extorted fines from 
dery one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, or took bribes 
to drop proſecutions, men concluded, and with an appearance 
— b eaſon, that he ſhared with the cardinal thoſe wages of 

uity. 
8 3 this competition, as much as from oppoſition of 
intereſts, aroſe that emulation between theſe two monarchs, 
which ſets them in ſo remarkable a contraſt to each other : both 

mem were princes endowed with talents and abilities; brave, 
ring, active, warlike ; beloved by their ſervants and fub- 
No. XXX VI. 


Strype, in his Memorials, 


This acceſſion of power prompted Wolſey to 


« A man,” faid 


| 
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and having convicted him of malverſation and iniquity; 
che clamour at laſt reached the king's ears; and he ex- 
preſſed ſuch 174 to the cardinal, as made him 
more cautious for the future in exerting the authority 
where with he had been inveſted, _ 15 
On the 12th of January, 1519, the emperor Maxi- 
milian died, and by his death the firſt ſtation among; 
Chriſtian princes was left vacant. This ſet the paſſions 
of men in agitation, and proved a kind of æra in the 
general ſyſtem of Europe. The king of France and 
Spain immediately declared themſelves candidates for 
the imperial crown; and employed every expedient of 
money or intrigue. Henry was alſo encouraged to ad- 
vance his pretenſions ; but his miniſter, Pace, who was 
diſpatched to the electors, found that he began to ſollicit 
too late, and that the votes of all theſe princes were al- 
ready pre- engaged either on one ſide or on the other. 
Francis and Charles made profeſſion from the begin- 
ning of carrying on this rivalſhip with emulation, but 
without enmity; and Francis in particular declared, 
that his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, 
ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs : the more fortunate, added 
he, will carry her ; the other muſt reſt contented. - But 
every body apprehended, that. this moderation would 
not be of long duration ; and that incidents would cer- 
tainly occur to ſharpen the minds of the candidates 
againſt each other. It was Charles who at length pre- 
vailed, to the diſappointment of the French monarch, 
who ſtill continued to the laſt, in the belief that the ma- 
Jority of the electoral college was engaged in his favour. 
And as he was ſome years ſuperior in age to his rival, 
and, after his victory at Marignan, and conqueſt of the 
Milaneſe, much ſuperior in renown, he could not ſup- 
preſs his indignation, at being thus, in the face of the 
world, after long and anxious expectation, diſappointed 
in ſo important a pretenſion . During the tranſactions 
of theſe affairs, Henry, by the native force of his king- 
dom and its ſituation, held the ballance between thoſe 
two powers. He, however, ſought not any means to 
take the advantage which his power gave him; but 
was, in his character, heedleſs, inconſiderate, capricious, 
impolitic; guided by his paſſions on his favourite; vain, 
imperious, haughty; ſometimes actuated by friendſhip 
for foreign powers, oftener by reſentment; ſeldom by 
his true intereſt: and thus, though he exulted in that 
ſuperiority which his ſituation in Europe gave him, he 
never employed it to his own advantage, or to that of 
his ſubjects 
Francis, 


: who was well acquainted with Henry's cha- 


/ —_ 
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jects, dreaded by their enemies, and reſpected by all the world: 
Francis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, carrying theſe vir- 
tues to an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs : Charles, poli- 
tical, cloſe, artful, frugal; better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in 
wars and in negociations, eſpecially the latter. The one the 
more amiable man; the other the greater monarch. The 
king from his overſights and indiſcretions, naturally expoſed to 
misfortunes ; but qualified by his ſpirit and magnanimity, to 
extricate himſelf from them with honour: the emperor, by 
his deſigning intereſted character, fitted, in his greateſt ſuc- 
ceſſes, to excite jealouſy and oppoſition even among his allies, | 
and to rouſe up a multitude of enemies in the place of one 
whom he had ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of theſe 
princes thus counterpoiſed each other, ſo did the advantages of 
their dominions. Fortune alone, without the concurrence of 
prudence or valour, never reaped up, of a ſudden, ſo great a 
power as that which centered in the emperor Charles. He 
reaped the ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria, of 
the Netherlands: he inherited the conqueſt of Naptes, cf 
Grenada : election entitled him to the empire: even the 
bounds of the globe ſeemed to be enlarged a little before his 
time, that he might poſſeſs the whole treaſure, as yet entire 
and unrifled, of the New World. But though the concur- 
rence of all theſe advantages formed an _— greater and 
more extenſive than any known in Europe fince that of the 
Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being cloſe, compact, 
united, rich, populous, and being interpoſed between the 
provinces of the emperor's dominions, was able to make a 
vigorous oppoſition to his progreſs, and maintain the conteſt 
againſt him, 
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rater, endeavoued to accommodate his conduct to it. 
He ſollicited an interview in 1520 near Calais; in ex- 
pectation of being able to gain upon the friendſhip and 
confidence of the Engliſh king: Wolſey earneſtly fe- 


conded this propoſal ; and d in the preſence of 
both courts, to make parade of his riches, his ſplen- 
dour, and his influence over both monarchs *#. While 
Henry was preparing to depart from Calais, he received 
intelligence that the emperor was atrived at Dover ; 


and he immediately haſtened thither with the queen, in 


order to give a ſuitable reception to his royal gueſt. 
That great prince being informed of the intended inter- 
view between Francis and Henry, became apprehenſive 
of the conſequences, and reſolved to take the opportu- 
nity in his paſlage from Spain to the Low Countries, to 
make the king ſtill a greater compliment, by paying 
him a viſit in his own dominions: Excluſive of the 
marks of regard and attachment which he gave to 
Henry, he trove, by every teſtimony of friendſhip, by 
flattery, proteſtations, promiſes, and preſents, to gain 
on the vanity, the varice, and the ambition of the car- 
dinal. He inſtilled into this aſpiring prelate the hope of 
—_ the papal throne ; and as that was the fole 
point of elevation beyond his preſent greatneſs, it was 
fure to attract his wiſhes with the ſame ardour, as if 
fortune had never yet favoured him with any of her 
Buoying himſelf up with the idea of reaching 
this dignity by the emperor's aſſiſtance, he ſecretly de- 
voted himſelf to that monarch's intereſts; and Charles 
was perhaps the more liberal of his promiſes, becauſe 


Leo was a very young man; and as it was not likely 


that, for many years, he ſhould be called upon to ful- 
fil his engagements. Henry obſerved this courtſhip 
paid to his miniſter; but inſtead of taking umbrage at 
it, he only made it a ſubject of vanity ; and believed 
that, as his favour was Wolſey's ſole ſupport, the obei. 
ſnnce of fuch mighty monarchs to his ſervant, was, in 
reality, a more conſpicuous homage to his own grandeur. 
The day of Charles's departure, May go, Henry 
went over to Calais with the queen and his whole court ; 
and proceeded to Guiſnes. Francis attended in the 
like manner, came to Ardres; and the two monarchs 
met, for the firſt time, in the fields, at a place ſituated 
between theſe two towns, but ſtill within the Engliſh 
! for Francis agreed to pay this compliment to 

enry, in conſideration of that prince's paſſing the ſea 
that he might be preſent at the interview. Wolſey, to 
whom both kings had entruſted the regulation of the 
ceremomal, contrived this circumſtance to honour his 
maſter f. The two monarchs, after ſaluting each 
other, retired into a tent which had been erected on 
purpoſe, and held a ſecret conference together. Henry 
propoſed to make ſome amendments on the articles of 
their former alliance ; and he began to read the treaty, 
« I Henry, kir g: theſe were the firſt words; and he 
ſtopped a moment. He ſubjoined only the words © of 
England,” without adding © France,” the uſual ſtyle 
of the Engliſh monarchs. Francis remarked this deli- 
cacy, and expreſſed by a ſmile, his approbation of it. 
He took an opportunity ſoon after of paying a higher 
compliment to Henry. That prince, full of honour 
himſelf, and incapable of diſturbing others, was ſhocked 
at the precautions which were obſerved, whenever he 
had an interview with the Engliſh monarch : the num- 


ber of their guards and attendants was carefully reckoned . 


on both ſides: every ſtep was ſcrupulouſly meaſured 


and adjuſted: and if the two kings intended to pay a 


2 „ 


* As Henry himſelf loved ſhow and magnificence, and had 
entertained a Curioſity of being perſonally acquainted with the 
French king, he cheat fully af uſted all the preliminaries of this 
interview. The nobility of both nations vied with each other 
in pomp and expence. Many of them involved themſelves in 


great debts, and were not able, by the penury of their whole 
The duke of 


ives, to repair the vain ſplendor of a few * 
Buckingham, who, though very rich, was ſometimes addicted 


to frugality, finding his preparations for this feſtival amount to 


immenſe ſums, threw out ſome expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt 
* 5 
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viſit to the queens, they depatted from their teſpediive 


— 


| 


| 


hands of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. 


' liſh againſt the French had uſually prevented a cordial 


at the ſame inſtant, which was marked by the 
firing of a culverin ; they paſſed each other in the mid. 


dle point between the places ; and the moment 


Henry entered Ardres, Francis put himſelf into 2 
. a In order to break off 
this tedious ceremonial, which contained fo many dif 

honourable implications, Francis took with him ty, 
gentlemen and a page, and rode directly into Guiſne, 
The guards were ſurprized at the preſence of the mo. 
narch, who called aloud to them “ Tou are all n 

ee prifoners : carry me to your maſter.” Henry — 
equally aſtoniſned at the arance of Francis; and 
taking him in his arms, My brother,” ſaid he, « you 
have played me the moſt agreeable trick in the 
e world, and have ſhewed me the full confidence I ma 

« place in you: I ſurrender myſelf your priſoner from 
this moment.” He took from his neck a collar of 
pearls worth fifteen thouſand angels + ; and Putting it 


| about Francis's, begged him to wear it for the ſake of 


his priſoner. Francis agreed, but on condition that 
Henry ſhould wear a bracelet,” of which he made him a 
preſent, and which was double in value to the collar. 
The king went next day to Ardres, without guards and 
attendants ; and confidence. being fully eſtabliſhed be. 
tween the monarchs, they employed the reſt of the time 
entirely in tournaments and feſtivals. The two kings 
having fent a defiance to each other's court, and through 
all the chief cities in Europe, declared, That Henry 
« and Francis, with fourteen aids, would be ready, in 
ce the plains of Picardy, to anſwer all comers tnat were 
« gentlemen, at tilt, tournament, and barriers.” The 
monarchs, in order to fulfil this challenge, advanced 
into the field on horſeback, Francis ſurrounded with 
Henry's guards, and Henry with thoſe of Francis, 
They were gorgeouſly apparelled ; and were both of 
them very comely perſonages, as well as very expert in 
military exerciſes. They carried away the prize at all 
trials in thoſe rough and dangerous paſtimes ; and ſeve- 
ral horſes and riders were overthrown by their vigour 
and dexteriry. The ladies were the judges in theſe tears 
of chivalry, and put an end to the rencounter, when- 
ever they j it expedient. Henry erected a ſpa- 
cious houſe of wood and canvas, which had been framed 
in London; and he there feaſted the French monarch. 
He had placed a motto on this fabric, under the figure 
of an Engliſh archer embroidered on it, © Cuz adhere 
præeſt? © He prevails whom I favour :“ Exprel- 
ſing his own ſituation, as holding in his hands the bal- 
lance of power among the potentates of Europe. Thus 
did the two kings paſs their time, till their departure 
from each other on the 24th of June. 

The ceremonies of this viſit being over, Henry 
paid a viſit to the emperor and Margaret of Savoy at 
Gravelines ; whom he engaged to accompany him to 
Calais, and paſs ſome days in the fortreſs of that town. 
Charles here compleated the. impreſſions which he had 
begun to make on Henry and his favourite, and effaced 
all the friendſhip to which the frank and generous na- 
ture of Francis had given birth. As the houſe of Aul- 
tria appeared now to take the aſcendant over the French 
monarchy, the intereſt of England required, that ſome 
ſupport ſhould be given to the latter, and, above all 
that any important wars ſhould be prevented, which 
might beſtow on either of them a deciſive ſuperiority 
over each other. The jealouſy, however, of the Eng. 


— 
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the cardinal, whom he believed the author of that meaſure: 
an imprudence which was not forgotten by Wolſey. } 

+ The nobility both of France and England here An 
their magnificence with ſuch emulation and profuſe pie h 
as procured to the place of interview the name of The Fe 
« of the Cloth of Gold.“ | RT 

Here we muſt obſerve, that an angel was then eftima 

at ſeven ſhillings, or ncar twelve of our preſent money- 

$ Mezeray. 


union 


M E N R LY 


union between thoſe nations: but we cannot help in- 


that if the arms poll gar * 
were united, no nation upon would 
＋ ſtand againſt the bravery of one and the policy 
of the other. Charles, ſenſible of this animoſity, and 
deſirous to flatter Henry's vanity, had made him an 
offer, (an offer-in which Francis was afterwards obliged 
to concur,) that he ſhould be the ſole arbiter in any 
diſpute that might ariſe between the monarchs. Bur 
the maſter-piece of Charles's politics was the ſecuring 
of Wolſey in his intereſts, by very important ſervices, 
and ſtill higher promiſes. He renewed aſſurances of 
aſſiſting him in obtaining the papacy ; and put him in 
preſent poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging to the ſees 
of Badaja and Placencia in Caſtile. The acquiſitions 
of Wolſey were now become ſo exorbitant, that, joined 
to the penſions from foreign powers, which Henry al- 
lowed him to poſſeſs, his revenues were computed 
nearly equal fo thoſe which belonged to the crown itſelf; 
and he ſpent them with a magnificence, or rather an 


dulgi ng the thought, 


oſtentation, which gave general offence to people, and 


even leſſened his maſter in the eyes of foreign powers. 
In 1521 hoſtilities commenced between the con- 
queror and Francis; but while theſe ambitious princes 
were acting in a warlike manner againſt each other in 
almoſt every part of Europe, they made proteſſions of 
the ſtrongeſt deſire of peace, and both o them inceſ- 
fantly carried their complaints to Henry, as to the um- 
pire between them. The king engaged them to ſend 
their ambaſſadors to Calais, there to negotiate a peace 
under the mediation of Wolſey and the pope's nuncio. 
The emperor was well appriſed of the partiality of theſe 
mediators; and his demands in the conference were ſo 
unreaſonable, as plainly ſnewed that he was conſcious of 
the advantage. He required the reſtitution of Burgun- 
dy, a province which many years before had been ceded 
to France by treaty, and which, if in his pofleſſion, 
would have given him entrance into the heart of that 
kingdom : and he demanded to be freed from homage 
which his anceſtors had always done for Flanders and 
Artois, and which he himſelf had by the treaty of 
Noyon, engaged to renew. On Francis's rejecting 
theſe terms, the congreſs of Calais broke up, and 
Wolſey, ſoon after, took a journey to Bruges, where 
he met with the emperor, who received him on the 4th 
of November, with the ſame ſtate, magnificence, and 
reſpect, as if he had been the king of England himſelf; 
and he concluded in his maſter's name, an offenſive al- 
liance with the pope and the emperor againſt France. 
He ſtipulated, that England ſhould next ſummer, in- 
vade that kingdom with forty thouſand men; and be- 
. trothed to Charles the princeſs, the king's only child, 
who had now ſome proſpect of inheriting the crown. 
This extravagant alliance, which was prejudicial to the 
ntereſts, and might have proved fatal to the liberty and 
independence of the kingdom, was the reſult of the 
prejudices of Henry, and the private views and ex- 
pectations of Wolſey. . 
be duke of Buckingham *, conſtable of England, 
had by ſome means given diſguſt to the cardinal ; but 
it was not long before he found reaſon to repent of his 
indiſcretion. Buckingham was deſcended by a female 
from the duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt ion of Ed- 
ward III. and though his claim to the crown was very 
remote, he had let fl ſome expreſſions, intimating that 
he thought himſelf beſt entitled, in caſe the king ſhould 
die without ifſue, to poſſeſs the royal dignity. He had 
not even abſtained from threats againſt the king's life, 
and had provided himſelf with arms, which he intended 
to employ, in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould 


offer, e was committed ro the Tower on the 16th 
- He ſeems, ſays Hume, to have been a man full of levity 


= vaſt projects; and being infatuated with judicial aſtrology, 
| hi a commerce with one Hopkins, a Carthuſian 
» 


enc ed him i . . . 
Gy the throne of Fnglant in the notion of his mounting one 
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of April; was ſoon after brought- to a trial; and the. 
duke of Norfolk, whoſe fon, the earl of Surrey, had 
married Buckingham's daughter, was created lord ſtew- 
ard, in order to preſide at this ſolemn procedure, The 
Jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, ſeven earls, and 
twelve barons; and they gave their verdict againſt Buck- 
* f, who was accordingly beheaded on the 17th 
of May. | | 

A reformation of the church or eccleſiaſtical order, 


was now become abſolutely neceſſary, as well on ac- 
count of the corruptions of the church as of the diſſo- 


lute lives of the clergy. During ſome years moſt parts 
of Europe had been agitated with thoſe theological 
controverſies, which produced in the end, that refor- 
mation which was one of the greateſt events in hiſtory. 
About this time Henry took part in the quarrel, and 
therefore we ſhall here lay down from the writings of 
* a circumſtantial account of its riſe and pro- 
greis. 4 
Moſt of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate are of ſuch 
a nature, that, while they promote the intereſts of the 
ſociety, they are uſeful or agreeable to ſome individuals; 
and in that caſe, the conſtant rule of the magiſtrate, 
except, perhaps, on the firſt introduction of any arts, 
is, to leave the profeſſion to itſelf, and truſt its encou- 
ragement to thoſe who reap the benefit of it. The ar- 
tizans, finding their profits to riſe by the favour of their 
cuſtomers, increaſe, as much as poſſible, their {kill and 
induſtry; and as matters are not diſturbed by any inju- 
dicious tampering, the commodity is always ſure to be 
at all times nearly proportioned to the demand. But 
there are alſo ſome callings which, though uſeful and 
even neceſlary in a ſtate, bring no particular advantage 
or pleaſure to any individual ; and the ſupreme power 
is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retain- 
ers of thoſe profeſſions. It muſt give them public en- 
couragement in order to their ſubſiſtence ; and it muſt 
provide againſt that negligence, to which they will na- 
turally be ſubject, either by annexing peculiar honours 
to the profeſſion, by eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination 
of ranks and a ſtrict dependence, or by ſome other ex- 
pedient. The perfons employed in the finances, ar- 
mies, fleets, and magiſtracy, are inſtances of this order 
of men. It may naturally be thought, at firſt ſight, 
that the eccleſiaſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that 


their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 


phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted to the liberality of 
individuals, who are attached to their doctrines, and 
who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpiritual mi- 
niſtry and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and vigilance will, 
no doubt, he whetted by ſuch an additional motive ; 
and their ſkill in the profeſſion, as well as their addreſs 
in governing the minds of the people, muſt receive 
daily increaſe, from their increaſing practice, ſtudy, and 
attention. But if we conſider the matter more cloſcly, 
we ſhall find, that this intereſted diligence of the clergy, 
is what every wiſe legiſlator will ſtudy to prevent; be- 
cauſe in every religion, except the true, it is highly 
pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency to per- 
vert the true, by infuſing into it a ſtrong mixture of 
ſuperſtition, of folly, and of deluſion. Each ghoſtly 
practitioner, in order to render himſelf more precious 
and facred in the eyes of his retainers, will inſpire them - 
with the moſt violent abhorrence of all other ſects, and 
continually endeavour, by ſome novelty, to excite the 
languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be 
paid to truth, morals, or decency, in the doctrines in- 
culcated. Every tenet will be adopted that beſt ſuits the 
diſorderly affections of the human frame. 

Of all the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments none ſeem to 
have been fixed upon a worſe foundation than that of 


— 


By his attainder the office of conſtable, which Bucking- 
ham had inherited from the family of the Bohuns, earls of 


Hereford, was extinct, and was never afterwards revived in 
England, 


the 
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che church of Rome, or to have been attended with 
circumſtances more hurtful to the peace and happineſs 
of mankind. The large revenues, privileges, immu- 
fhities, and of the clergy rendered them formi- 
dable to the civil magiſtrates, · and armed with too ex- 
tenſive authority, an order of men, who always adhere 
cloſely together, and who never want a plauſible pre- 
tence for their encroachments and uſurpations. The 
higher dignities of the church ſerved, indeed, to the 
ſupport of gentry and nobility ; but by the eſtabliſhment 

moraſteries, many of the loweſt vulgar were taken 
from the uſeful arts, and maintained in thoſe recepta- 
cles of ſloth and ignorance. The ſupreme head of the 


church was a foreign potentate, guided by intereſts al- 


ways different from thoſe of the community, ſometimes 
contrary to them. And as the hierarchy was neceſſa- 
rily ſolicitous to preſerve an unity of faith, rites, and 
_ ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran a manifeſt riſque 
of being extinguiſhed ; and violent perſecutions, or, 
what was worſe, a ſtupid and abject credulity, took place 
every where. To increaſe theſe evils, the church, 
though ſhe poſſeſſed large revenues, was not contented 
with her acquiſitions, but retained a power of prac- 
riſing farther on the ignorance of mankind, She even 
beſtowed on each individual prieſt, a power of enrich- 


ing himſelf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, 


and lefr him ſtill an urgent motive for diligence and in- 

duſtry in his calling. And thus, that church, though 

an expenſive and burthenſome eſtabliſhment, was liable 

to many of the inconveniences which belong to an or- 

der of prieſts, truſting entirely to their own art and in- 

vention for attaining a ſubſiſtence. 
tending the Romiſh hierarchy were but a ſmall compen- 

penſation for its inconveniences. The eccleſiaſtical pri- 

vileges during barbarous times had ſerved as a cheque 

on the deſpotiſm of kings. The union of all the 
weſtern churches under the ſupreme pontiff facilitated 
the intercourſe. of nations, and tended to bind all the 

parts of Europe into a cloſe connexion with each other. 
And the pomp and ſplendour of worſhip which belong- 
ed to ſo opulent an eſtabliſhment, contributed, in ſome 
reſpec, to the encouragement of the fine arts, and be- 

gan to diffuſe a general elegance of taſte, by uniting it 
with religion. It will eaſily be conceived, that though 
the balance of evil prevailed in the Romiſh church, this 
was not the chief reaſon which produced the reforma- 
tion. A concurrence of incidents muſt have contri- 
buted to forward that great revolution. Leo X. by 
Vis generous. and enterpriſing temper, . had much ex- 
hauſted his. treaſury, and was obliged to employ every 
invention which might yield money, in order to ſupport 
his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. The ſcheme 

If ſelling indulgencies was ſuggeſted to him, as an ex- 


pedient which had often ſerved in former times to draw 


money from the Chriſtian world, and make de vout peo- 
ple willing contributors to the grandeur and riches of 
the court of Rome. The church, it was ſuppoſed, 
was poſſeſſed of a great ſtock. of merit, as being enti- 
tled to all the good works of all the ſaints, beyond what 
were employed in their own juſtification; and even to 
the merits of Chriſt himſelf, which were infinite and 


unbounded: and from this unexhauſted treaſury, the 
| Pope might retail particular portions, and by that traffic | 


_ 7 
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Father Paul and Sleidan. 

+ Father Paul, Sleidan. 

1 Father Paul, lib. 1. 15 

$ Proteſtant writers have imagined, that becauſe a man 
could purchaſe for a ſhilling an indulgence for the moſt enor- 
mous and unheard-of crimes, there muſt neceſſarily have en- 


| ſued a total diſſolution of morality, and conſequently of civil 


ſociety, from the practices of the Roman church. They do 
not conſider, that after all theſe indulgencies were promul- 

ed, there ſtill remained (beſides hell-fire) the puniſhment 
Bar civil magiſtrate, the infamy of the world, and ſecret 
remorſes of conſcience, which are the great motives that ape- 
rate on mankind. The philoſophy of © 
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The advantages at-. 


icero, which allowed 
of an Elyſium, but rejected all Tartarus, was a much more 
utyve indulgence than that preached by Arcemboldi or 


yed in pious pita 


acquire money, to be em 
reſiſting the infidels or ſubduing ſchiſmatics, 
the money came into his exchequer, the greater 
it was. uſually diverted to other purpoſes *. 

It 1s commonly believed that Leo, from 


es, 
— in 
part of 


| | the 
tration of his genius, and his familiarity wi — 


th . 
literature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule n 
falſity of the doctrines which, as ſupreme pong he 
was obliged by his intereſt to promote: it is the leß 
wonder, therefore, that he employed, for his prof 
thoſe pious frauds which his predeceſſors, the moſt ; x 
norant and credulous, had always, under plauſible G4 
tences, made uſe of for their ſelfiſh purpoſes. He pub. 
liſhed the fale of a general indulgence in 1517, and ;, 
his expences had not only exhauſted his uſual revenue 
but even anticipated the money expected from this ex” 
traordinary expedient, the ſeveral branches of it were 
openly given away to particular perſons, who were en. 
titled to levy the impoſition. The produce, partcy- 
larly of Saxony, and the countries bordering on the 
Baltic, was aſſigned to his ſiſter Magdalen, married to 
Cibo, natural ſon of Innocent VIII., and ſhe, in order 
to enhance her profit, had framed out the revenue to 
one Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, once a merchant, now a 
biſhop, who ſtill retained all the lucrative arts of his 
former profeſſion f. The Auſtin friars had uſually been 
employed in Saxony to preach the indulgencies, and 
from this truſt had derived both profit and conſideration: 
but Arcemboldi, fearing leſt practice might have tzught 
them means to ſecrete the money , and expecting no 
8 
extraordinary ſucceſs from the ordinary methods of col- 
lection, gave this occupation to the Dominicans. Theſe 
monks, in order to prove themſelves worthy of diſtinc- 
tion conferred on them, exaggerated the benefits of 
indulgencies by the moſt unbounded panegyrics; and 
advanced doctrines on that head which, though not 
more ndiculous than thoſe already received, were not 
as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the people d. To 
add to the ſcandal, the collectors of this revenue are 
ſaid to have lived very licentious lives, and to have 
ſpent in taverns, gaming-houſes, and places ſtill more 
infamous, the money which devout perſons had ſaved 
from their uſual expences, in order to purchaſe a remiſ- 
ſion of their fins}. | 
Theſe circumſtances might. have given offence, but 
would have been attended with no event of any impor- 
tance, had there not ariſen a man qualified to take advan- 
tage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auſtin far, 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Wittemberg, reſenting the 
affront put upon his order, began to preach againſt thele 
abuſes in the ſale of indulgencies, and being naturally of 
a fiery temper, and provoked by oppoſition, he pro- 
ceeded even to decry indulgencies themſelves ; and was 
then carried by the heat of diſpute, to queſtion the au- 
thority of the pope, from which his adverſaries derived 
their chief arguments againſt him *. Still as he en- 
larged his reading, in order to ſupport their tenets, be 
diſcovered ſome new abuſe or error in the church 
Rome; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened to, 
he promulgated them by writing, diſcourſe, ſermon, 
ra ahve and daily increaſed the number of his dil- 
ciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe, were 
a little time filled with the voice of Luther; and men, 
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Tetzel: yet no will laſpect Cicero of any deſign to pro- 
mote L The Ger gens ſeems, _ 
no more criminal than any other cheat of the church of — 
or of any other church. The reformers, by entirely N 
ing purgatory, did really, inſtead of partial ira ag 
by the pope, give gratis a general indulgence of a magie 
ture, for all crimes and offences without exception = 100 
tion. The ſouls once conſigned to hell, were never * 
to be redeemable by any price. There is on record . Y = 
inſtance of a damned ſoul that was ſaved, and that b Ao 
cial interceſſion of the Virgin. See: Paſcal's re 1 it 
Letters. An indulgence ſaved the perſon: who pure 
ſrom purgatory only. % n £1 000 FO. 
nn 
** Father Paul, Sleidan. 
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rouzed tom that lethargy in which they had fo long 


and they could without much difficulty, perceive its 
dh began to call in queſtion the moſt ancient and 


defect in truth and authenticity. In order to beſtow on 
received opinions. The elector of Saxony, fa- this topic the greater influence, Luther and his fol- 

1 able to the doctrine of this reformer, protected him I lowers, not ſatisfied with oppoſing the pretended pa 

aw che violence of the papal juriſdiction: the republic Jof the Romiſh church, and diſplaying the temporal i 


of Zuric even reformed their church according to their conveniencies of that eſtabliſhment, carried matters 
much farther, and juſtly treated the religion of their 


dew model: many ſovereigns of the empire, and the 
Imperial diet itſelf, ſhewed a favourable diſpoſition anceſtors as abominable, deteſtable, damnable ; fore- 
7¹ told by Sacred Writ itſelf as the ſource of all wicked- 


towards it: and Luther, a man naturally inflexible and ö 

vehement, was become incapable, either from promiſes | neſs and a They rightly denominated the pope 
of advancement or terrors of ſeverity, to relinquiſh a Antichriſt, called his communion the Scarlet Whore, and 
eck of which he was himſelf the founder, and which] gave to Rome the appellation of Babylon ; expreſſions, 
brought him a glory ſuperior to all others, the glory of I, which were to be found in the Scriptures of Truth, 
dictating the religious faith and principles of multitudes. and which were better calculated to operate on the mul- 
The rumour ſoon reached Enchant: ant! as there ſtill I; ritude, than the moſt ſolid arguments. Excited by con- 
ſobliſted great remains of the Lollards in that kingdom, I teſt and perſecution on the one hand, by ſucceſs and 
whoſe principles reſembled thoſe of Luther, the new | applaute on the other, many of the reformers carried to 
doctrines ſecretly gained many partizans among the laity the greateſt extremity their oppoſition to the church of 
of all ranks and denominations. Henry had been edu- | Rome; and in contradiction to the multiplied ſuper- 
cated in the church of Rome, and he bore a particular I ſtitions with which that communion was loaded, they 
prejudice againſt Luther, who in his writings ſpoke adopted an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devotion, which ad- 
contemptuouſly of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favou- | mitted of no obſervances, rites, or ceremonies, but 
rite author: he oppoſed himſelf therefore, to the pro- | placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of faith, inward 
greſs of the Lutheran tenets, by all the influence which | viſion, rapture, and ecſtacy. The new ſectaries, ſeized 
his extenſive and almoſt abſolute authority conferred || with this ſpirit, were — in the propagation of 
vpon him: he even undertook to combat them with their doctrine, and ſet at defiance all the anathemas and 
weapons not uſually employed by monarchs, 2 puniſhments with which the Roman pontiff endeavoured 
thoſe in the flower of their age and force vf their paſ- Þ to overwhelm them. In order to gain protection from 
fions. He wrote a book in Latin againſt the principles | the civil powers againſt the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, the 
of Luther; a performance which, if allowance be niade | Lutherans advanced doctrines favourable in ſome re- 
for the ſubje& and the age, does no diſcredit to his ca- ſpect to the temporal authority of ſovereigns. They 
pacity. He ſent a copy of it to Leo, who received fo | inveighed againſt the abuſes of the court of Rome; and 
magnificent a preſent with great teſtimony of regard; | they exhorted princes to reinſtate themſelves in thoſe 
and conferred on him the title of * Defender of the | powers of which the encroaching ſpirit of the eccleſiaſ- 


2 


Faith;” an appellation ſtill retained by the kings of 
England. Luther, who was in the heat of controverſy, 
ſoon publiſhed an anſwer to Henry ; and, without re- 
gard to the dignity of his antagoniſt, treated him with 
all the acrimony of ſtyle, ro which in the courſe of his 
polemics, he had ſo long been accuſtomed. The king, 
by this ill uſage, was ſtill more prejudiced _ the 
new doctrines; but the public, who naturally favour the 
weaker party, were inclined to attribute to Luther the 
victory in the diſpute *®. And as the controverſy be- 
came more illuſtrious by Henry's entering che liſts, it 
drew ſtill more the attention of mankind ; and the 
Lutheran doctrine daily acquired new converts in every 
part of Europe, but more particularly in Germany. 
The rapid progreſs of Lutheraniſm, may be partly 
aſcribed to the invention of printing 
learning: not that reaſon bore any conſiderable ſhare in 
opening men's eyes with regard to the impoſtures of the 
Romifh church: for of all branches of literature philo- 
ſophy had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made the 
molt inconſiderable progrefs ; neither is there any in- 
ſtance that argument has ever been able to free the peo- 
ple from that enormous load of abſurdity, with which 
ſuperſtition has every where overwhelmed them: the 
art of printing and the revival of learning forwarded irs 
progreſs in another manner. By means of that art the 
books of Luther and his ſectaries were propagated more 
e and in greater numbers. The minds of men, 
mewhat awakened from a ſleep of ſo many centuries, 
were prepared for every novelty, and ſcrupled leſs to 
tread in any unuſual path which was opened to them. 
And as copies of the Scriptures and other monuments 
of the Chriſtian faith became more common, men per- 
ceived the innovations which were introduced after the 
centuries ; and though ment and reaſoning 
could not give conviction, an bifforical fact, well ſup- 
ned, was able to make impreſſion on their under- 
Many of the powers, indeed, aſſumed by 
the church of Rome, were very ancient, and were prior 
© almoſt every political government eſtabliſhed in 
: but as the eccleſiaſtics would not agree to poſ- 
{cſs their privileges as matters of civil right, which time 
render valid, but appealed ſtill to a divine origin, 
men were tempted to look into their primitive charter; 


and revival of 


tics, eſpecially of the ſovereign pontiff, had ſo long 
bereaved them. They condemned celibacy and mo- 
naſtic vows, and thereby opened the doors of the con- 
vents to thoſe who were either tired of the obedience 
and chaſtity, or diſguſted with the licence in which they 


had hitherto lived. They blamed the exceſſive riches, 
the 1dleneſs, the libertiniſm of the clergy ; arid pointed 


out their treaſures and revenues as lawful ſpoils to the 
firſt invader. - And as the eccleſiaſtics had hitherto con- 
ducted a willing and a ſtupid audience, and were totally 
unacquainted with controverſy, much more with every 


| ſpecies of true literature; they were unable to defend 


themſelves againſt men armed with authorities, quota- 
tions, and popular topics, and qualified to triumph in 
every altercation or debate. Such were the advantages 
with which the reformers began their attack on the 
Romiſh hierarchy ; and ſuch were the cauſes of their 
rapid and aſtoniſhing fucceſs. Leo X. whoſe over- 


fights and too ſupine truſt in the profound ignorance of 


the people, had given riſe to this ſect, but whoſe ſound 
judgement, moderation, and temper, were well quali- 
fied to retard its progreſs, died in the flower of his age, 
a little after he received the king's book againſt Luther, 
on the 1ſt of December, 1521. He was ſucceeded in 
the papal chair by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been 
tutor to the emperor Charles. This man was fitted to 
gain on the reformers by the integrity, candour, and 
ſimplicity of manners which diſtinguiſhed his character; 
but ſo violent were theſe prejudices againſt the church, 
he rather hurt the cauſe by his imprudent exerciſe of 
thoſe virtues. He frankly confeſſed, that many abo- 
minable and deteſtable practices prevailed in the court 
of Rome; and by this ſincere avowal he gave occaſion 
of much triumph to the Lutherans, This pontiff alfo, 
whoſe penetration was not equal to his good intentions, 
was ſeduced to concur in that league which Charles and 
Henry had formed againſt France ; and he thereby aug- 
mented the ſcandal occaſioned by the practice of fo 
many preceding popes, who ſtill made their ſpiritual 
arms ſubſervient to political intereſts. 5 

Charles, imagining that Wolſey had received a diſ- 


appointment in his ambitious hopes by the eleCtion of 


Adrian, paid another viſit to England ; where he landed 
on the 26th of May, 1522; and beſides flattering the 
5 R | vanity 


Father Paul, lib. 1. 
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vanity bf the king and the cardinal, he renewed to 
Wolſey, all the promiſes which he had made him, of 


ſeconding his pretenſions to the papal throne. Wolley, 
ſenſible that Adrian's great age and infirmities promiſed 
a ſpeedy vacancy, diſſembled his refentment, and hoped 
for a more proſperous iſſue to the next election. The 
emperor renewed the treaty made at Bruges, to which 
ſome articles were added ; and he agreed to indemnify 
both the king and Wolſey for the revenue which they 
ſhould loſe by a breach with France. The more to in- 
gratiate himſelf with Henry and the Engliſh nation, he 
gave to Surrey, admiral of , a commiſſion for 
being admiral of his dominions ; and he himſelf was in- 
ſtalled knight of the garter at London. After a ſtay of 
fix weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, 
and in ten days arrived in Spain, where he foon pacified 
the tumults which had ariſen in his abſence. | 

In the ſpring of this year, the king declared war 
againſt France; and this meaſure was founded on ſo 
little reaſon, that he could alledge nothing as a ground 
of quarrel, but Francis's refuſal to ſubmit to his arbi- 
tration, and his ſending Albany into Scotland. —This 
laſt ſtep had not been taken by the French king, till he 
was quite aſſured of Henry's reſolution to attack him. 
Surrey landed ſome troops at Cherbourg in Normandy ; 
and after laying waſte the country, he failed to Mor- 
laix, a rich town in Brittany, which he took and plun- 
dered. The iſh merchants had great property in 
that place, which was no more ſpared by the ſoldiers 
than the goods of the French. Surrey then left the 
charge of the fleet to the vice-admiral; and failed to 
Calais, where he took the command of the Engliſh 
army deſtined for the invaſion of France. This army, 
when. joined by forces from the Low Countries, under 
the command of the Count de Buren, amounted in the 
whole to eighteen thouſand men. The French had 
made 1t a maxim in almoſt all their wars with the Eng- 
liſh ſince the reign of Charles V. never without great 
neceſſity to hazard a general e nt; and the duke 


of Vendome, who commanded the French army, now 


embraced this wiſe policy. He ſupplied the towns moſt 
expoſed, eſpecially Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, 
Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and plenty of proviſions. 
He hi.afelf took poſt at Abbeville, with ſome Swiſs 
and French infantry, and a body of cavalry. The 
count of Guiſe encamped under Montreuil with fix thou- 
ſand men. Theſe two bodies were in a ſituation to join 
upon occaſion ; to throw ſupply into any town that was 
threatened ; and to harraſs the Engliſh in every move- 
ment. Surrey, not being provided with magazines, 
firſt divided the troops for the convenience of ſubſiſt- 
ence ; but finding his quarters were beaten up by the 
activity of the French generals, he drew together his 
forces, and laid ſiege to Hedin. He did not however 
ſucceed in this enterpriſe. The garriſon made vigorous 
fallies upon his armies; the French forces aſſaulted him 
from without; great rains fell; fatigue and bad weather 
threw the ſoldiers into dyſenteries ; and Surrey was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and put his troops into win- 
ter- quarters about the end of October. His rear- 
was attacked at Pas in Artois, and five or ſix hundred 
men were cut off; nor could all his efforts make him 
maſter of one place within the French frontier. The 
alles were more ſucceſsful in Italy. Lautrec, who 
commanded the French, loſt a battle at Bicocca near 
Milant ; and was obliged to retire with the remains of 
his army *. After this battle the caſtle of Cremona 
was the ſole fortreſs which remained in the hands of 
the French in Italy. | 
The duke of Albany finding his ally, the king of 
France involved in a war with England, ſought mea- 
ſures to diſturb the latter kingdom ; and therefore ſum- 
moned the whole force of Scotland, to meet in the fields 
of Roſline. He thence conducted the army ſouthwards 
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* * This misfortune, which proceeded from Francis's negli- 
+ gence in not ſupplying Lautres with money, was followed with 
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into Annandale ; and prepared 2 the borders 


RET e But many of the nobility were gig 
with the regent's adminiſtration ; and obſervi 
connections with Scotland were feeble, in Compariſon of 
thoſe which he maintained with France, they murmureg 
that, for the ſake of foreign inter eſts, their peace ſhould 
ſo often be diſturbed, and war during their king: ni 
nority be wantonly entered into with a neighbouri,,, 
nation, fo much ſuperior in force and riches, Tie. 
Gordons, particularly, refuſed to advance any farther 
and Albany; obſerving a general diſcontent to Prevail, 
was obliged to conclude a truce with lord Dacres, wa. 
den of the Engliſh weft marches. Soon after the duke 
departed for France. _ 

In 1523; during the abſence of the regent of Scot- 

ind, Henry. marched an army into that country, 

the command of Surrey, who ravaged the Merſe and 
Tiviotdale without oppoſition, and burned the town of 
Jedburgh; The Scots had neither king nor regent to 
conduct them; the two Humes had been put to death; 
Angus was in a manner baniſhed, by being ſent into 
France before the departure of the duke of Albany; no 
nobleman of vigour or authority remained, who was 
qualified to aſſume the government; and the Engliſh 
monarch, who knew the diſtreſſed ſituation of the coun- 
try, determmed to puſh them to extremity, in hopes of 
engaging them, by the ſenſe of their preſent weakneſs, 
to make a folemn renunciation of the French alliance, 
and to embrace that of England f. He even gave 
them hopes of contracting a marriage between the lady 
Mary, heireſs of England, and their young monarch; 
an expedient which would for ever unite the two king- 
doms ; and the queen-dowager recommended every 
where the advantage of this alliance, and of a confede- 
racy with Henry. She, together with her party, de- 
clared, © Thar the intereſts of Scotland had too long 
been ſacrificed to thoſe of the French nation, who, 
whenever they were reduced to difficulties, called for 
the aſſiſtance of their allies ; but were ready to abandon 
them as ſoon as they found their advantage in making 

ce with England: that where a ſmall ſtate entered 
into ſo cloſe a confederacy with a greater, it mult al- 
ways expect this treatment, as a conſequence of the 
unequal alliance ; but there were peculiar circumſtances 
in the ſituation of the kingdoms, which in the preſent 
caſe rendered it inevitable: that France was ſo diſtant 
and fo divided from them by ſea, that ſhe ſcarcely could 
by any means, and never could in time, ſend ſuccours 
to the Scots, ſufficient to protect them againſt ravages 


from the neighbouring kingdom : that nature had in a 


manner formed an alliance between the two Britiſh na- 
tions ; having incloſed them in the ſame iſland; given 
them the ſame manners, lan , laws, and form of 
government; and prepared every thing for an intimate 
union between them: and that if national __ 
were aboliſhed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace, 


theſe two kingdoms, ſecured by the ocean and by their 


domeſtic force, could ſet at defiance all foreign enemies, 
and remain for ever ſafe, notwithſtanding the moleſta- 
tions of neighbouring ſtates.” The partizans of the 
French alliance, on the other hand, {aid, © That the 
very reaſons which were urged in favour of a league with 
England, the vicinity of the kingdom and its ſuperior 
force, were the real cauſes why a ſincere and durable 
confederacy could never be formed with that hoſtile of 
tion : that among neighbouring kingdoms occaſion 
2 were frequent; and the more powerful wo 

ure to ſeize every frivolous pretence for oppreſſing the 
weaker, and reducing it to fubjection: that as the near 
neighbourhood of France and England had kindled 4 
war almoſt perpetual between them, it was the inte 
of the Scots, if they wiſhed to maintain their indepen” 
dence, to preſerve their league with the former king: | 
dom, which ballanced the force of the latter : that 
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they 


ed that old and ſalutary alliance on which | 
tf —y in Europe chiefly depended, their an- 
| cient enemies, ſtimulated both by intereſt and by paſ- 
5 1. would ſoon invade them with ſuperior force, and 
3 them of all their liberties: or if they delayed 
the attack, the inſiduous peace, by making the Scots 
ſorget the uſe of arms, would only prepare the way for 
aſlaving the Scottiſh nation.” Soon after theſe tranſ- 
3 che duke of Albany returned to Scotland and 
"ſſembled an army with a view to avenge the ravages 
; mmicted by the Engliſh in the beginning of the cam- 
por a. He led them ſouthwards; but when they were 
4 in the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, the Engliſh 
berg raicd ſuch oppoſition, that Albany thought pro- 
to retreat. He marched along the banks of the 
Tweed, keeping that river on his right ; and fixed his 
camp oppoſite to W erk-Caſtle, which Surrey had lately 
repaired. He ſent ſome troops to beſiege this fortreſs, 
who made a breach in it, and ſtormed ſome of the out- 
works , but hearing of the approach of an Engliſh ar- 
my, he thought proper to diſband his forces, and retire 
to Edinburgh. Albany, however, ſoon after went to 
France, and never returned again to Scotland. 
We muſt not paſs over the general ſurvey which 
Henry cauſed ro be made of the whole kingdom, in 
1522. The vaſt ſums of money which Henry VII. had 
Icit were all ſpent in diſſipation; and the revenues of 
the crown were unequal to the ordinary charges of go- 
yernment ; fo that his military enterprizes were entirely 
to be provided for. With a pecuniary view he ordered 
accounts to be taken of the numbers of men, their years, 
profeſſion, ſtock, revenue“; and expreſſed great ſatis- 
faction on finding the nation ſo opulent. He then iſſued 
privy ſcals to the moſt wealthy, demanding loans of par- 
ticular ſums T. On the 15th of April following Henry 
ſummoned a parhament, together with a convocation ; 
and found neither of them diſpoſed to complain of the 
infringement of their privileges. It was doubted how 
far they would carry their liberality to the king. Wolley; 
who had undertaken the management of the affair, be- 
gan with the convocation, in hopes that their example 
would influence the parliament to grant a large ſupply. 
He demanded a moiety of the eccleſiaſtical revenues to 
be levied in five years, or two ſhillings in the pound 
during that time; and though he met with oppoſition, 
he reprimanded the refractory members in ſuch ſevere 
terms, that his requeſt was at laſt complied with. The 
cardinal afterwards, attended by ſeveral of the nobility 
and prelates, came to the houſe of commons ; and in a 
long and elaborate ſpeech laid before them the public 
neceſſities, the danger of an invaſion from Scotland, the 
affronts received from France, the league in which the 
king was engaged with the pope and the emperor ; and 
he demanded a grant of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
divided into four yearly payments; a ſum computed, 
from the late ſurvey or valuation, to be equal to four 
ſhillings in the pound of one year's revenue, or one 
ſhilling in the pound yearly, according to the diviſion 
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propoſed F. So large a grant was unuſual from the 


Herbert, Stowe, p. 514- | 

+ This act of power, though ſomewhat irregular and ty- 

TFannical, had been formerly practiſed by kings of England; 

and the people were now familiariſed to it. But Henry this 

year carried his authority much farther. He publiſhed an edict 

for a general tax upon his ſubjects, which he ſtill called a 

loan; and he levied five ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, 

and two ſhillings upon the laity. This pretended loan, as be- 

"ng more regular, was really more dangerous to the liberties of 
the people; and was a precedent for the king's impoſing taxes 

Vithout conſent of parliament. | yo 
* $ ſurvey or valuation is liable to much ſuſpicion, as 
* ne rents a great deal too high; unleſs the ſum compre- 


© revenues of all kinds, induſtry, as well as land and 


Ws - : 
at? ert. Stowe, p. 518. Parliamentary Hiſtory: Strype, 
7 P. 49, 50. | 
| It is ſaid, that when Henry heard that the commons 
* great difficulty of granting the required ſupply, he was 
: 


ed 
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commons; and though Wolſey's demand was ſeconded 
by Sir Thomas More the ſpeaker, and ſeveral other 
members attached to the court, the houſe could not be 
prevailed with to comply Fd. They only voted two 
ſhillings in the pound on all who enjoyed twenty pound 
a year and upwards; one ſhilling on all who poſſeſſed 
between twenty pounds and forty ſhillings a year; and 
on the other ſubjects above ſixteen years of age, a groat 
a-head. This laſt ſum was divided into two yearly pay- 
ments; the former into four; and was not, therefore, 
at the utmoſt, above ſix-pence in the pound. The 
grant of the commons was but the moiety of the ſum 
demanded; and the cardinal, therefore, much mortified 
with the diſappointment, came again to the houſe, and 
deſired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to comply with the 
king's requeſt. , He was told, that it was a rule of the 
houſe never to reaſon but among themſelves ; and his 
deſire was rejected. The commons ſomewhat enlarged 
their former grant, and, voted an impoſition of three 
ſhillings in the pound on all poſſeſſed of fifty pounds a 
year and upwards ||. The proceedings of this houſe of 
commons evidently diſcoyer the humour of the times : 
they were extremely tenacious of their money, and re- 
fuſed a demand of the crown, which was far from being 
unreaſonable ; but they allowed an encroachment on 
national privileges to paſs uncenſured, though its direct 
tendency was to ſubvert entirely the liberties of the 
people: + | 1 
Wolſey received in this year a new diſappointment in 
his aſpiring views. Pope Adrian VI. died; and Cle- 
ment VII. of the family of Medicis, was elected in his 
place; by the concurrence of the Imperial party. Wol- 
ſey could now perceive the inſincerity of the .emperor, 
and he concluded that that prince would never ſecond 
his ptetenſions to the papal chair. He highly reſented 
this injury, and began to eſtrange himſelf from the Im- 
perial court; and to pave the way for an union between 
his miſter and the French king. Mean while he con- 
cealed his diſguſt ; and after r the new 
pope on his promotion, applied for a continuation of 
the legantine powers, which the two former popes had 
conferred upon him. Clement knowing the import- 


ance of gaining his friendſhip, granted him a commiſſion 


for life; and by this unuſual conceſſion, he in a manner 
transferred to him the whole papal authority in England. 
In ſome particulars Wolſey made a good uſe of his ex- 
tenſive power. He erected two colleges, one at Ox- 
ford, another at Ipſwich, the place of his nativity : he 
ſought, all over Europe, for learned men to ſupply the 
chairs of theſe colleges: and, in order to beſtow en- 
dowments on them, he ſuppreſſed ſome ſmaller monaſ- 
teries, and diſtributed the monks into other convents. 
The execution of this project became the leſs difficult 
for him, becauſe the Romiſh church began to perceive 
that ſhe over-abounded in monks, and that ſhe wanted 


ſome ſupply of learning, in order to oppoſe the inquiſi- 


tive, or rather diſputative humour of the reformers. 


On the opening of the campaign, ſays Guicciardini, 
the confederacy againſt France ſeemed more formidable 
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ſo provoked that he ſent for Edward Montague, one of the 
members who had a conſiderable influence on the houſe; and 
he being introduced to his majeſty, had the mortification to 
hear him ſpeak in theſe words: « Ho! man! will they not 
« ſuffer my bill to paſs?” And laying his hand on Montague's 
head, who was then on his knees before him, „ Get my bill 
e paſſed by to-morrow, or elſe to-morrow this head of your's 
« ſhall come off.“ This cavalier manner of Henry ſucceeded; 
for next day the bill paſſed. Collins's Britiſh Peerage. 
Grove's Life of Wolſey. We are told by Hall, fol. 38, that 


cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the citizens of Lon- 
don into the general loan exacted in 1525, and told them 


plainly, „That it were better that ſome ſhould ſuffer indi- 
« gence, than that the king at this time ſhould lack ; and 
« therefore beware and reſiſt not, nor ruffle not in this 
« Caſe, for it may fortune to coſt ſome people their 


« heads.“ Such was the ſtyle employed by this king and his 
miniſters, 


_— men = —_— — —_— - 


than ever. Adrian had renewed the league with Charles 
and Henry. The Venetians had been induced to deſert 
the French alliance, and to form engagements for ſe- 
curing Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in poſ- 

Mon of the Milaneſe. The Florentines, the duke of 

errara and Mantua, and all the powers of Italy, com- 
bined in the ſame meaſure. | The emperor, in perſon, 
menaced France with a powerful invaſion on the ſide of 
Guienne : the forces of England and the Netherlands 
hovered over Picardy : a numerous body of Germans 
were preparing to ravage Burgundy : but all theſe perils 
from foreign enemies were leſs threatening than a do- 
meſtic conſpiracy which had been formed, and which 
was now come to full maturity, againſt the French mo- 
narch: Charles, duke of Bourbon, conſtable of France, 
was a prince of great abilities; and, beſides diſtinguiſh- 
ae in many military enterprizes, he was adorned 

vith every accompliſhment which became a perſon of 
his high ſtation . Bourbon, provoked at all the indig- 
ties ke received, and thinking that, if any injuries could 
oſtify a man in rebellion againſt his prince and country, 
he muſt ſtand acquitted, had entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the emperor and the king of England. 
Francis, pertinatious in his purpofe of recovering the 
Milaneſe, had intended to lead his army in perſon into 
Italy; and Bourbon, who feigned ſickneſs, in order to 
have a pretence for ſtaying behind, purpoſed, as ſoon 


as the king ſhould have paſſed the Alps, to raiſe an in- 


ſurrection among his numerous vaſſals, and to introduce 
foreign enemies into the heart of the kingdom. Francis 
was informed of his deſign; but, as he was not expedi- 
fious enough in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe, the con- 
ſtable made his eſcape ; and entering into the emperor's 
ſervice, employed all the force of his enterpriſing ſpirit, 
and his great talents for war, to the prejudice of his 
native country. | | | | 
Henry deſirous that Francis ſhould undertake his Ita- 
lian expedition, did not openly threaten Picardy this 
ar with an invaſion ; but on the 24th of Auguſt the 


uke of Suffolk, who commanded the Engliſh forces, 


fed over to Calais. He was attended by the lords 

ontacute, Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, 
Berkeley, Powis, and many other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. The Engliſh army, reinforced by ſome troops 
from the garriſon of Calais, amounted to about twelve 
thouſand men; and having joined an equal number of 
Flemings under count de Buren, they prepared for an 
thvaſion of France. The ſiege of Boulogne was firſt 
propoſed ; but that enterprize appearing difficult, it was 
thought more adviſcable to leave this town behind them. 
The frontier of Picardy was ill provided with forces. 
The only defence of that province was the activity of 


che French officers, who infeſted the allied army in 


their march and their garriſons, with great expedition, 
into every town which was threatened by them. - Aſter 
coaſting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, Montreuil, and 
Dourkns, the Engliſh and Flemings preſented them- 
felves before Bray, a place of ſmall force, which com- 
manded a bridge over that river. Here they reſolved 


to paſs, and to take up winter quarters in France; but 


Crequi threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed deter- 


mined to defend it. The allies attacked him with vi- 
gour and fucceſs; and when he retreated over the 
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* His vittues, einbelliſhed with the graces of youth, had 
made ſuch impreſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mother, 
that, without regard to the inequality of their 2 ſhe made 
him propoſals of marriage; and meeting with a repulſe, ſhe 
formed ſchemes of unrelenting vengeance againſt him. She 
was a woman falfe, deceitful, vindictive, malicious; but, un- 
happily for France, had, by her capacity, which was conſi- 
derable, acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her fon. By her 
inſtigation Francis put many affronts on the conſtable, which 
it was difficult for a t ſpirit to endure; and, at laft, he 
permitted Louiſe to proſecute a law ſuit againſt him, by which 
on the moſt frivolous: pretences, he was deprived of his ample 
poſſeſſions; and inevitable ruin was brought upon him. 


+ This chimerical partition immediately failed of execution 


in che article which was moſt eaſily performed: Bourbon re- 
* | 855 


didier was abandoned: and the Engliſh and Fl 
retired into their reſpective countries, without eſſecting 


other invaſions with facility and good fortune. 
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bridge, they purſued him, ſo that he had not B. 
break it down. The allies routed his arm me w 


| next advanced to Montdidier, which they besen 
took by capitulation. 3 
they proceeded to the river Oiſe, about thi 
from Paris, and threw that city into great 
tion; till the duke of Vendome haſtened wi 
| forces to its relief. The confederates, fearful of bein 
ſurrounded, and of being reduced to extremiti 


ty miles 
conſterna. 
th ſome 


C5 during 
Mont. 
emi 


an advanced ſeaſon, thought proper to retreat, 


any 1 © | 

The kingdom of France defended herſelf from the 
thouſand Lanſquenets entered Burgundy under n 
mand of the count of Furſtenburg. The count of 
Guiſe, who defended that frontier, had nothing to Ob. 
poſe to them but ſome militia, and about nine E 


heavy-armed cavalry. He threw the militia into the 


garriſon towns; and keeping the field with his cavalry, 


| he ſo harraſſed the Germans, that they retreated into 
Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they paſſed the 
Meuſe, put them into diſorder, and cut off the greater 


part of their rear. wo 

Charles made preparations on the ſide of Navarre; 
and that frontier ſeemied expoſed to danger from the 
powerful invaſion which threatened it, though it was 
well guarded by nature, The emperor beſieged Fon- 


| tarabia ; and when he had drawn thither Lautrec, the 


French general, he ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, and ſat 
down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ſtrata- 
gem, threw himſelf into Bayonne, which he defended 
with ſuch vigour, that the Spaniards were conſtrained to 
raiſe the ſiege. The emperor returned to Fontarabia and 
laid ſiege to that place, which was ſurrendered in a few 
days : and Charles, having finiſhed this enterprize, ſent 
his troops into winter-quarters. The French, after 
various ſkirmiſhes and diſappointments, were at length 
compelled to leave Italy ; and the pope endeavoured to 
bring about a reconciliation between Henry of England 
and Trench of France ; but-Wolſey was determined to 
act as he thought fit, and therefore perſuaded the king 
to reject the pope's mediation : a new treaty was then 
concluded between Henry and Charles for the invaſion 
of France. Charles ſtipulated to ſupply the duke of 
Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to conquer 
Provence and Dauphiny: Henry agreed to pay him a 
hundred thouſand crowns for the firſt month; after 
which, he might either chooſe to continue the fame 
monthly payments, or invade Picardy with a powerful 
army. Bourbon was to poficſs theſe provinces with the 
title of king ; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king 
of France. The duchy of Burgundy was to be given 
to Charles: the reſt of the kingdom to Henry f. 

Not long after the king of France invaded Italy, 
paſſing the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no ſooner ap- 
peared in Piedmont than he threw the Milaneſe into 
conſternation. The forces of the emperor. and Storza 
retired to Lodi, and Francis imprudently laid fiege to 
Pavia, a town of conſiderable ſtrength, well garriſoned, 
and defended by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers 1 
the Spaniſh ſervice . The fatigue of this ſiege _— 


—— — 


fuſed to acknowledge Henry as king of France. His mn 
prize, however, againſt Provence ſtill took place. A * 
rous army of Imperialiſts invaded that country, wo " 
command, and that of the marquis of Peſcara. They la 


fi to Marſeilles, which, being weakly garriſoned, they ex- 


to reduce in a little time: but the citizens defended 
themſelves with ſuch valour and obſtinacy, that Bourbon — 
Peſcara, who heard of the French king's approach = a 4 
merous army, found themſelves under a neccthty of rai - 41 
ſiege; and they led their forces, weakened, baffled, : 
heartened, into Italy. * in this 
1 Every attempt which the French king made wm or 
important place proved fruitleſs. He battered the * 
made breaches ; but by the vigilance of Leyva, new bett 
ments were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches A 


0D EN. 
for it was the depth of winter,) had waſted 
bes m_ — The Imperial generals, mean while, | 
were not inactive. Peſcara and Lannoy, viceroy of 
Naples, aſſembled forces from all quarters. Bourbon 
having pledged his jewels, went into Germany, and 
vith the money, aided by his perſonal intereſt, levied a 
body of twelve thouſand Lanſquenets, with which he 
ned the Imperialiſts. This whole army advanced to 
Taiſe the ſiege of Pavia; and the danger to the French 
became every day more imminent. The Imperial ge. 
nerals, after cannonading the French camp for ſeveral 
days, at laſt made a general aſſault, and broke into the 
intrenchments. Leyva ſallied from the town, and in- 
creaſed the confuſion among the beſiegers. The Swiſs 
infantry, contrary to their uſual practice, behaved in a 
daſtardly manner, and deſerted their poſt. Francis's 
Grees were routed; and he himſelf ſurrounded by his 
enemies, after fighting with heroic valour, and killing 
ſeven men with his own hand, was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner. Almoſt the whole army, 


and protection, he exacted a promiſe, that ſhe never 
would conſent to the diſmembering of any province 
from'the monarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With the 
emperor; however, he put on the appearance of vigouf 
enterprize ; and in order to have a pretence fo 
breaking with him, he diſpatched Tonſtal, biſhop of 
London, to Madrid, with propoſals for a powerful in- 
vaſion of France: He required that Charles ſhould 
enter Guienne at the head of an army, in order to put 
him in poſſeſſion of that province; and he demanded 
the payment of large ſums of money which that prince 
had borrowed from him in his laſt viſit at London. He 
knew that the emperor was in no condition of fulfilling 
either of theſe demands; and that he had as little incli- 
nation to make him maſter of ſuch conſiderable territo- 
ries upon the frontiers of Spain. Tonſtal informed his 
maſter, that Charles, on his part, urged ſeveral com- 


pleaſed with Henry, becauſe laſt year he had neither 
continued his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor in- 


full of nobility and brave officers, either periſhed by the 
fword, or were drowned in the river. The few who 
eſcaped with their lives, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
This battle was fought on the 24th of February, 1525. 
The news of this victory was carried to the emperor 
by Pennaloſa, who paſſed through France by means of 
a ſafe conduct granted him by the captive king. The 
moderation which Charles diſplayed on this occaſion, 
had it been ſincere, would have done him honour. In- 


vaded Picardy, according to his ſtipulations: Tonſtal 
added, that inſtead of expreſſing an intention to eſpouſe 
Mary when ſhe ſhould be of age, the emperor had 
hearkened to propoſals for marrying his niece Iſabella, 
princeſs of Portugal ; and that he Fad entered into a 
ſeparate treaty with Francis, and ſeemed determined to 
reap alone all the advantages of the ſucceſs with which 
fortune had crowned his arms. Henry influenced by 


ſtead of rejoicing, he expreſſed ſympathy with Francis's 
ill fortune, and diſcovered his ſenſe of thoſe calamities 
to which the greateit monarchs are expoſed. He re- 
fuſed the city of Madrid permiſſion to make any public 
expreſſions of triumph; and ſaid that he reſerved all his 
exultation till he ſhould be able to obtain ſome victory 
over the Infidels: He ſent orders to his frontier garri- 
ſons to commit no hoſtilities upon France. He ſpoke 
of concluding; immediately, a peace on reaſonable 
terms. But this ſeeming thoderation was hypocriſy, ſo 
much the more dangerous as it was profound. And he 


theſe motives, concluded at Moore, on the 3oth of 
Auguſt, his alliance with the regent of France, and en- 
gaged to procure her ſon his liberty on reaſonable con- 
ditions : the regent alſo, in another treaty, acknow- 
ledged the kingdom Henry's debtor for one million, 
eight hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſcharged in 
half yearly payments of fifty thouſand crowns : after 
which Henry was to receive during life, a yearly 

ſion of a hundred thouſand. A large preſent of a hun- 
dred thoufand crowns was alſo made to Wolſey for his 
good offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears 


due on the penſion granted him for relinquiſhing the 


was wholly occupied in forming ſchemes how, from this | biſhopric of 'Tournay: 


great incident, he might draw the utmoſt advantage, 
and gratify that exorbitant ambition by which, in all his 
actions, he was ever governed. Pennaloſa, in paſſing 
through France, carried a letter from Francis to his 
mother, whom he had left regent, and who then reſided 
at Lyons. It contained only theſe few words : © Ma- 
* dam, all is loſt except our honour.” The princeſs 
was ſtruck with the greatneſs of the calamity. She ſaw 
the kingdom without a ſovereign, without an army, 
without generals, without money ; ſurrounded on every 
fide by implacable and victorious enemies: and her 
chief reſource, in her preſent diſtreſſes, were the hopes 


ſhe entertained of peace, and even of aſſiſtance from 
the king of England. | 


Henry imagining that this treaty with France would 
involve him in a war with the emperor, was determined 
to fill his coffers hy impoſitions upon his ſubjects; but 
as the parliament had diſcovered ſome reluctance in 
complying with his demands, he followed the counſel 
of Wolſey, and reſolved to make uſe of his prerogative 
for that purpoſe. He iſſued commiſſions to all the 
counties of England for levying four ſhillings in the 
pound upon the clergy, three ſhillings and four-pence 
upon the laity ; and ſo uncontrollable did he deem his 
authority, that he took no care to cover, as formerly, 
this arbitrary exaction, even under the ſlender pretence 
of a loan. But he ſoon found that he had preſumed too 
far on the paſſive ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects. The peo- 
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The calamities of France, and the diſtreſſed ſituation | ple diſpleaſed with this exorbitant exaction, murmured, 


ct Francis, made Henry feel for the fate of Europe. 
Charles's power was now grown too great; and Henry, 
as well as his miniſter Wolſey, had become ſomewhat 
diſguſted at Charles's conduct . Henry, though im- 
mediately determined to embrace new meaſures, was 
careful to ſave appearances in the change; and he cauſed 
TeJoicings to be every where made on account of the 
victory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis. He 
publicly diſmifled a French envoy, whom he had for- 
merly allowed, notwithſtanding the war, to reſide at 

ndon : but upon the regent of France's ſubmiſſive 
applications to him, he again opened a correſpondence 


complained, and oppoſed the commiſſioners, inſomuch 
that their refractory diſpoſition ſeemed to threaten a ge- 
neral inſurrection. Henry dreading the conſequences, 
ſent letters to all the counties, declaring that he meant 
no force by this laſt impoſition, and that he would take 
nothing from his ſubjects but by the way of benevolence. 
He flattered himſelf, that this condeſcenſion in employ- 
ing that diſguiſe would ſatisfy the people, and that no 
one would dare to render himſelf noxious to royal au- 
thority, by refuſing any payment required in this man- 


her; and, beſides aſſuring her of his triendſhip 


— — — 


r to divert the courſe of the Tefin, which ran by one 
© of the City, and defended it; but an inundation of the river 
Toyed, in one night, all the mounds which the ſoldiers, 
Guring a long time and with infinite labour, had been erecting. 
; - emperor ſo ill ſupported the appearance of modera- 
* which he at firſt aſſumed, that be even changed his uſual ' 
uyle to Henry; and, inſtead of writing to him with his own 
No. XXX VII. —" 


ſo eaſily be 8 A lawyer in the city, objecting 
the ſtatute of Richard III. by which benevolences were 


I 
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hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf your affectionale ſon and couſin; 


he dictated his letters to a ſecretary, and ſimply ſubſcribed. 


himſelf Charles. Wolſey alſo perceived a diminution in the 
careſſes and profeſſions with which the emperor's letters to him 
were formerly loaded; and this laſt imprudence, proceeding 
from the intoxication of ſucceſs, was probably more dangerous 
to Charles's intereſts-than the other. 


5 S | for 


plaints againſt England, and, in particular, was diſ- 
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ner. But the ſpirit of oppoſition Cace rouzed, could not 
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for ever aboliſhed, it was replied by the court, © That 
« Richard being an uſurper, and his a fac- 
« tious afſembly, his ſtatutes could not bind a lawful and 
c abſolute monarch, who held his crown by hereditary 
be right, and needed not to court the fayour of a hcen- 
s tious populace.” And the judges poſitively affirmed, 
That the king might exact, by commiſſion, any ſum 
« he pleaſed.” Armed with the formidable authority, 
of royal prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolſey ſent 
for the mayor of London, and deſired to know what he 
was "I ing to give for the ſuppl of his majeſty's neceſ- 
fities. The mayor ſeemed before he ſhould 
declare himſelf, to conſult the common council : but 
the cardinal required, that he and all the aldermen 
ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf about the benevo- 
lence ; and he eluded by that means the danger of a 
formed appoſition. Matters, however, went not fo 
fmoothly in the country. An inſurrection was begun in 
ſome places; but as the people were not headed by any 
conſiderable perſon, it was eaſy for the duke of Suffolk, 
and the earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by em- 
Playing perſuaſion and authority, to induce the ring- 
eaders to lay down their arms and ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. The king, finding it dangerous to puniſh 
criminals, engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was deter- 
mined, reading his violeat imperious temper, to 
grant them a general pardon ; and he prudently imputed 
their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but 
to their poverty. The offenders were carried before the 
ſtar- chamber, where, after a ſevere charge brought 
againſt them by the king's council, the cardinal ſaid, 
« That notwithſtanding their grievous offence, the 
King, in conſideration of their neceſſities, had granted 
* them his gracious pardon, upon condition that they 
e would find ſureties for their future good behaviour,” 
But they replying © they had no ſureties, the cardinal 
firſt, and after him the duke of Norfolk ſaid, that they 
ou! d be bound for them: hereupon they were ſet at 
h rty. 
Theſe impoſitions were imputed to the counſel of the 
cardinal; and the clemency of the pardon was aſcribed 
to the king; ſo that the king was conſidered as having 
made atonement on his part, for the illegality of the 
meaſure. Notwithſtanding this Wolſey, ſupported both 
dy royal and papal authority, proceeded to violate all 
a ecclefaſtical privile which, during that age, were 


much more ſacred than civil; and, having once pre- 


. vailed in; that unuſual attempt of ſuppreſſing ſome mo- 
.naſteries, he kept all the reſt in awe, and exerciſed over 


them an arbitrary juriſdiction. By his commiſſion as 


a he was empowered to viſit them, and reform 
them, and chaſtize their irregularities ; and he employed 
his uſual agent, Allen, in the exerciſe of this authority. 
The — houſes were obliged to compound for 


their guilc, real or pretended, by paying large ſums to 


the cardinal or his deputy ;. and this oppreſſion was car- 


. ried fo far, that it reached at laſt the king's ears, which 


were not commonly open to complaints againſt his fa- 
vourites. Wolſey had built a ſplendid palace at Hamp- 
ton - court ®, which he Bur intended, as well as 
that of York-place in Weſtminſter, for his own reſi- 
dence; but fearing the encreaſe of envy on account of 
_ this magnificence ; and deſirous to appeaſe the king, he 


_ — 


n 


-- 


af the river Thames, about two miles from Kingſton, 
2 ſmall diſtance. from a villag 


and at 
e called Hampton. Cardinal 


. Wolſey placed here two hundred and eighty ſilk beds for 


"ſtrangers only, and-richly ſtored it with gold and ſilver plate. 


King Henry greatly enlarged ĩt, and it had than five ſpacious 
"courts adorned with buildings, which in that age were ſo 


eatly admired, by foreigners, as well as natives, that Grotius, 
Eeking of it fon?” 5 bo 


« $6 quis neſcit (ſed quis tamen ille?) Britannas, 


wria conſulat ille Lares: 
Contulerit toto cum 7 vg; mundo, 
are Deos.“ [32303 


Dices ibi Reges, 


Han Hampton Court is delightfully ſituated on the north bank 


made him a. nt of the building, and told-k; 
from the firſt wr; erected it for his is um tay, 
The affairs of Europe were now alone in ſuch 

ation, that it was not fafe —— 
neutral. The feigned moderation of the emperor ang 
of ſhort duration; and it was ſoon obvious that his - 
dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, were", © 
regarded as the means of acquiring an empire ſtill mos. 
extenſive. The terms which he 3 of his pr 

ſoner were ſuch as muſt for ever have annihilated”, 
power of France, and deſtroyed the ballance of Europe 
Theſe terms were propoſed to Francis ſoon after the 
battle of Pavia, while he was detained in Pizzichitone 

and as he had hitherto truſted ſomewhat to the empe- 
ror's generoſity, the diſappointment excited in his brea: 
the moſt lively indignation. He ſaid, that he would 
rather live and die a priſoner, than agree to diſmember 
the kingdom; and that even were he ſo baſe as to ſub. 
mit to ſuch conditions, his ſubjects would never permit 
him to carry them into execution. Francis was encou. 
raged to perſiſt in demanding more moderate terms, by 
the favourable accounts which he heard of Henry's dif. 
poſition towards him, and of the alarm which had ſeized 
the chief powers in Italy upon his defeat and captivity, 
He was uneaſy, however, to be fo far diſtant from the 
emperor with whom he muſt treat ; and he expreſſed 
his deſire (which was complied with) to be removed to 
Madrid, in hopes that a perſonal interview would ope- 
rate in his favour, and that Charles, if not influenced 
by his miniſters, might be found poſſeſſed of the fame 


frankneſs of diſpoſition by which he himſelf was diſtin- 
1 -guiſhed. . He was foon convinced of his miſtake : ard 


rtly from want of exerciſe, partly from reflections on 

preſent melancholy ſituation, he fell into a lan. 
guiſhing illneſs; which begat apprehenſions in Charles, 
leſt the death of his captive ſhould bereave him of li 
thoſe advantages winch he propoſed to extort from him. 


He then paid him a viſit in the caſtle of Madrid; and 


as he approached the bed in which Francis lay, the ſick 
monarch called to him. You come, Sir, to viſit your 
« priſoner.” No,“ replied the emperor, © I come 
« to viſit my brother and my friend, who ſhall ſoon ob- 
ce tain his liberty. He ſoothed his afflictions with 
many ſpeeches of a like nature, which had ſo good an 


effect, that the king daily recovered ; and thenceforth 


employed himſelf in concerting with the miniſters of the 


.emperor the terms of the treaty. At laſt the emperor, 


dreading a combination againſt him, was willing to 
abate ſomewhat of his rigour ; and the treaty of Madrid 
was ſigned on the 14th of, January, 1526 ; by which it 
was hoped an end would be finally put to the differences 
between theſe great monarchs f. ; 

On the 18th of March Francis entered his own domi- 
nions, and delivered his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into 
the hands of the Spaniards. He mounted a Turkih 
horſe, and immediately putting him to the gallop, he 
waved his hand, and cried aloud ſeveral times, I am 
« yet a king.” He ſoon reached Bayonne, where be 
was joyfully received by the regent and his whole cout. 
He immediately wrote to Henry, acknowledging that 
to his good offices alone he owed his liberty, and pro- 
teſting that he ſhould be entirely governed by his coun- 
ſels in all tranſactions wich the emperor. When the 


— 
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4h, THAT 18: 4 
If any one (but who can he be?) ſhould not know per 
« Britiſh wealth is, let him repair to Hampton Court, 
« when he ſhall have viewed all the palaces of the earth be 


« will ſay, Thoſe are the reſidences of kings, but this of the 


* gods.“ | aj 
. The principal condition was, the reſtoring of 3 
liberty, and the delivery of his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages 


| the emperor for the ceffion of Burgundy: if 9 
J. ſhould afterwards occur in the execution of this - 
from the — of the ſtates either of France or 


article, 


province, Francis ſtipulated, that in fix weeks time he ſhould 


return to his priſon, and remain there till the full performant” 
Fe 10 Spaniſh 


the propoſal, under colour that it was previ- 
to aſſemble the ſtates both of France and 
1 and to obtain their conſent. The ſtates 
of Burgundy ſoon met, and declaring againft-the clauſe 
which contained an ment for alienating their pro- 
vince, they expreſſed their reſolution of oppoling, even 
ſorce of arms, the execution of ſo ruinous and un- 
juſt an article. The imperial miniſter then required 
chat Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, 
thould now return to his priſon ; but the French mo- 
narch, inſtead of complying, made public the treaty, 
which a little before he had ſecretly concluded at Cog- 
nac, againſt the ambitious ſchemes and uſurpations of 
ror. t 
yr Clement, the Venetians, and other Italian 
fates, who were intereſted in theſe events, had been 
held in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with regard to the re- 
ſolution which Francis ſhould take after the recovery of 
his liberty ; and the pope in particular, had offered him 
a diſpenſation from all his oaths and engagements. 
Francis remained not in ſuſpence, bur entered imme- 
diately into the confederacy propoſed to him. It was 
ſtipulated by that king, the pope, the Venetians, the 
' Swiſs, the Florentines, and the duke of Milan, among 
other articles, © That they would oblige the emperor 
« to deliver up the two princes of France on receiving 
« a reaſonable ſum of money; and to reſtore Milan to 
« Sforza, without farther condition or incumbrance*” 
The king of England was invited to' accede, not'only as 
a contracting party, but as protector of the holy league, 
as it was called: and if Naples ſhould: be conquered 
from the emperor, in proſecution of this confederacy, 
it was agreed, that Henry ſhould enjoy a principality 
in that kingdom of the yearly revenue of thirty thouſand 
ducats; and that cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration of 
the ſervices which he had rendered to Chriſtendom, 
ſhould alſo, in ſuch an event, be pur in poſſeſſion of a 
revenue of ten thouſand ducats. Francis was defirous, 
that the appearance of this confederacy ſhould engage 
the emperor to relax ſomewhat in the rigour of the 
treaty of Madrid ; and while he entertained theſe hopes, 
he was the more remiſs in his warlike preparations ; nor 


| dere we demended bis ratification of the treaty of 


did he ſend in due time reinforcement to his allies in 


Italy. The duke of Bourbon had got poſſeſſion of the 
whole Milaneſe, in the beginning of 1527, of which 
the emperor intended to grant him the inveſtiture ; and 
having levied a conſiderable army in Germany, he be- 
came formidable to all the Italian potentates; and not 


* i 
nd 


* The general was extremely beloved by his troops; and in 
order to prevent thoſe mutinies which were ready to break out 
every moment, and which their affection for him had hitherto 
reſtrained, he led them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them 
by the plunder of that opulent city. He was himſelf killed as 
he was planting a ſcaling-ladder againſt the walls, on the 6th 
of May; but his ſ6ldiers, rather enraged than diſcouraged by 


s death, mounted to the aſſault with the utmoſt valour, and 


entering the city ſword in hand, exerciſed all thoſe brutalitics 
which may be expected from ferocity excited by reſiſtance, 
and from inſolence which takes place when that reſiſtance is no 
more, This city, .expoſed by her renown alone to ſo many 
calamities, never endured, in any age, even from the barba- 
rians, by whom ſhe was often ſubdued, ſuch indignities as ſhe 
was now compelled to ſuffer. The unreſtrained maſſacre and 
Pillage, which continued for feyeral days, were the leaſt ills 
to which the unhappy Romans were expoſed. Whatever was 
reſpectable in modeſty, or facred in rehigion, ſeemed but the 
more to provoke the inſults of the foldiery. Virgins ſuffered 
Yiolation in the arms of their parents, and upon thoſe very al- 
dur to which” they had fled for protection. Aged prelates, 
t enduring every indignity, and even every torture, were 
ron into du anf menaced with the moſt cruel death, 
U order to make them reveal their ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe 
iderty by exorbitant ranſoms. Clement himſe f, who had 
truſted for protection to the ſacredneſs of his character, and 
Baden to make his eſcape in time, was taken captive; and 
wb x his dignity, which procured him no regard from the 
* ſh ſoldiers, did but draw on him the inſolent mockery of 
| Germans, who being generally attached to the Lutheran 
3 5 
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| the: leſs ſo becauſe Charles had not been able to remit 


any pay to the forces“. Rome was ſhortly after taken 
together with the pope, and when intelligence of that 
event was conveyed to the emperor, Charles, habitu- 
ated to hypocriſy, expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrov 

for the ſucceſs of his arms: he put himſelf and all his 
court in mourning ; he ſtopped the rejoicings for the 
birth of his ſon Philip: and knowing that every article, 
however groſs, is able, when ſeconded by authority, to 
impoſe upon the people, he ordered prayers during ſe- 
veral months to be put up in the churches for the pope's 
liberty; which every one knew could have been effected 
by a ſingle letter under his own hand. The concern ex- 
preſſed by Henry and Francis for the calamity of their 
ally was more fincere. Theſe two monarchs had con- 
cluded a treaty on the goth of April at Weſtminſter, in 
which, beſides renewing former alliances, they agreed 
to ſend ambaſſadors to Charles, requiring him to accept 


of two millions of crowns as the ranſom of the French 


princes, and to repay the money borrowed. from Henry ; 
and in caſe of refuſal the ambaſſadors, attended by he- 
ralds, were ordered to denounce war againſt him . No 
ſooner did the monarchs receive intelligence of Bour- 


bon's enterprize, than they changed, by a new treaty 


on the 2gth of May, the ſcene of the projected war 
from the Netherlands to Italy; and hearing of the 
pope's captivity, they were farther ſtimulated to under- 
take the war with vigour for liberating the pontiff. 
Wolſey himſelf croſſed the ſea, in order to have an in- 
terview with Francis, and to concert meaſures for that 
purpoſe ; and he diſplayed all that grandeur and magni- 
ficence with which he was ſo much intoxicated 4. 

In order to cement the union between theſe princes 
the more ſtrongly, a new treaty was..concluded at Lon- 
don on the 18th of September ; in which Henry agreed 
finally to renounce all claims to the crown of France ; 
which might well be deemed chimerical, but which of- 
ten ſerved as a pretence for exciting the unwary Engliſh 
to wage war upon the French nation. In return for 
this conceſſion, Francis bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors 
to pay for ever fifty thouſand crowns a year to Henry 
and his ſucceſſors ; and that greater ſolemnity might be 
given to this treaty, it was agreed, that the parliaments 
and great nobility of both kingdoms ſhould give their 
aſſent to it 9d. This union between France and Eng- 
land, was not able to bend the emperor to ſubmit en- 
tirely to the conditions inſiſted on by the allies. He 
departed indeed from his demands of Burgundy as the 
ranſom of the French princes; but he required, pre- 
viouſly to their liberation, that Francis ſhould evacuate 


—_— — * 
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principles, were pleaſed to gratify their animoſity by the abaſe- 
ment of the ſovereign pontiff. . | 

+ This war it was agreed to proſecute in the Low Coun- 
tries, with an army of thirty thouſand infantry, and fifteen 
hundred men at arms, two-thirds to be ſupplied by Francis, 
the reſt by Henry. And in order to ſtrengthen the alliance 
between the princes, it was ſtipulated that either Francis, or 
his ſort the duke of Orleans, as ſhould afterwards be agreed on, 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, 

1 He was attended by a train. of a thouſand horſe. The 
cardinal of Lorraine, and the chancellor Alengon, met him at 
Boulogne: Francis himſelf, beſides granting to that haughty 
prelate the power of giving in every place where he came li- 
berty to all priſoners, made a journey as far as Amiens, to 
meet him, and even advanced ſome miles from the town, the 
more to honour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that the 
duke of Orleans ſhould eſpoufe the princeſs Mary, and as the 
emperor ſeemed to be taking ſome | is towards aſſembling a 

eneral council, the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge 
it; but during the interval of the pope's captivity to govern the 
churches in their reſpective dominions by their own authority. 
Wolſey made ſome attempts to get his legantine power ex- 
tended over France, and even over Germany; but finding his 
efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, though with great reluctance, 
to deſiſt from theſe ambitious enterprizes. 

The mareſchal Montmorency, accompanied by many 
perſons of diſtinction, and attended by a pompous equipage, 
was ſent over to ratify the _ ; and was received at London 
with all the parade which ſuited the ſolemnity of the occaſion. 


Genoa, 
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Genoa, ad all the fortreſſes held by him in Italy: and | mind, chere concurred other cauſl 


he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, 
| ——— » wy duchy of Milan, on account of his 
pretended The Engliſh and French heralds} 
therefore, according to agreement, declared war againſt 
him, and ſet him at defiance, Charles anſw the 
Engliſh herald with moderation j but 'to the French he 
. teproached his maſter with breach of faith, reminded 
him of the private convetſation which had be- 
tween them at Madrid before their ſeparation, and of- 
fered to prove; by ſingle combat, that he had acted 
diſhonourably. ' Francis retaliated this challenge, by 
calling Charles a falſifier ; and after 2 
of the field, he offrred to maintain his cauſe by ſingle 
combat. Many meſſengers paſſed to and fro between 
them; and though both princes were undoubtedly brave, 
the intended duel never took place. The French and 
Spaniards during that age, zealouſly diſputed which of 
the monarchs. incurred the blame of this failure ; but all 
men of moderation every where lamented the power of 
fortune; that the prince, the mote candid, generous, 
and ſincere, ſhould by unhappy incidents have been re- 
duced to ſo cruel a ſituation, that nothing but his vio- 
lation of treaty could preſerve his people, and that he 
. muſt ever after, without being able to make a proper 
reply, bear to be reproached with breach of promiſe by 
a rival, inferior to him both in honour and in virtue. 
Though the challenge between Charles and Francis 
had no immediate uence with regard to theſe 
monarchs themſelves, it produced a eonſiderable ake- 
ener the manners ofthe age * oF | | 
otwithſtanding rence paid to papa — i 
before the .reformation, the marriage of Henry wi 
Catharine of. Arragon, his brother's widow, had not 
without much ſcruple and difficulty, The pre- 
judices of the people were in general bent againſt a con- 
ugal union between ſuch near relations; and the late 
ing, though he had betrothed his ſon when that prince 
was but twelve years of age, gave evident proofs of his 
intention to take afterwards a proper opportunity of an- 
mulling the contract. He ordered the young prince, as 
ſoon as he came of age, to enter a proteſtatiou agai 
the marriage ; and on his death-bed he charged him, as 
his laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alliance ſo unuſual, 
and expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objections. - After the 
king's acceſſion ſome members of the privy-council, 
particularly Warham the primate, openly declared 
againſt the reſolution of completing the marriage; and 
though Henry's youth and diſſipation kept him during 
ſome time from entertaining any ſcruples with regard to 
the meaſure which he had embraced, there happened 
incidents ſafficient to rouze his attention, and to inform 
him of the ſentiments generally entertained on that ſub- 
jet. The ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed the emperor 
Charles's efpouſal with Mary, Henry's daughter; and 
had inſiſted on the illegitimacy of the young princeſs. 
And when the negociations were afterwards opened with 
France, and mention was made of betrothing her to 
Francis, or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe, 
the French ambaſſador, revived the ſame objection +. 
But though theſe events raiſed ſome doubts in Henry's 


K 
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The practice of challenges and duels, which had been 
part of the ancient barbarous juriſprudence, which was till 
preſerved on ſolemn occaſions, and which was ſometimes coun- 
tenanced by the civil magiſtrate, began thenceforth to prevail 
in the trivial incidents; and men, on any affront or in- 
Jury, thought themſelves entitled, or even required in honour, 
to make revenge on their enemies, by openly vindicating their 
rights in fingle combat. Theſe abſurd maxims, ſhed much of 
the beſt blood in Chriſtendom during more than two centuries; 
and notwithſtanding the ſeyerity of law, and authority of rea- 
fon, ſuch is the prevailing force of cuſtom, they are far from 
being as yet entirely exploded. | . 

1 Rymer, vol, xiv. p. 192, og. | : 
| J Lee. N b. . 1 2 
1 Le Grand, vol. 111. p. 46, 166, 268. Saunders. 
e p. 4- | 1 
I Burnet, vol. 1. p. 38. Strype, vol. 1. p. 88. 
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es, hi tended * 
increaſe, his remorſe, and render his conſcience ue 
ſetupulous: The queen was ſix years older — 
king 4 and' the decay of her beauty, together with 
. ———— 
wi ing c r and deportme 
render her le to him; Tl he 
had botne him ſeveral children, they all died in 
infancy; except one daughter; and he was the 
ſtruck with this misfortune, becauſe the curſe of be; 
childleſs is the very threatening contained in the Mor," 
cal law againſt thoſe who eſpouſe their brother's widow 
The ſucceſſion too of the crown was a conſideration 
that ocrurted to every one; whenever the legality of 
Heary's marriage was called in queſtion ; and it was 
apprehended, that if doubts of Mary's legitimacy con. 
curred with the weakneſs of her ſex, the king of Scot- 
land; the next heir, would advance his pretenſions, and 
might throw the kingdom into confuſion. The evils, 
of civil wars and convulſions; ariſing. from a diſputed 
title, made great impreſſion on the minds of men, and 
— rem x wen qe ys and, as it was 

Leem | marriage with Catharine, H 
afterwards declared that his ſcruples aroſe from the pr. 
vate reflection and that, on eonfulting his confefſor 
the biſhop of Lincoln, he found the prelate poſſeſſod 
with the doubts and difficulties: The king himſek, 
being a great caſuiſt and divine, next proceeded to exa- 
mine the queſtion more carefully by his own learning 
and ſtudy ; and having had recourſe to Thomas Aqu- 
nas, he obſerved, that this celebrated doctor, whoſe 
authority was great in the church; and abſolute with 
him, had treated of that very caſe, and had expreſsly 
declared againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch The 
prohibitions, ſaid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and 
among the reſt; that of marrying a brother's widow, are 
moral, eternal, and founded on a divine ſanction ; and 
though the pope may diſpenſe with the rules of the 
church, the — of God cannot be ſet aſide by any au- 
thority leſs than that which enacted them. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was then applied to; and he was 
required to conſult his brethren : all the prelates of 


England, except Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, unani- 


mouſly declared, under their hand and ſeal, that 

deemed the king's marriage unlawful 1. Wolſey 

fortifed the king's ſcruples $; partly with a view of 
promoting a total breach with the emperor, Catharine's 
nephew; partly deſirous of connecting the king more 
cloſely with Francis, by marrying him to the ducheſs of 
Alengon, ſiſter to that monarch; and perhaps, too, 
ſomewhat 2 with the queen herſelf, who had re- 
proved him for certain freedoms not becoming his cha- 
racer and ſtation l. But Henry was carried forward, 


though perhaps not at firſt excited, by a motive more 


forcible than even the ſuggeſtions of that powerful fa- 


vourite. 

A little before this tine Anne Boleyn . | 
court, as maid of honour to the queen; and having had 
frequent opportunities of being ſeen by Henry, and of 
converſing with him, ſhe had uired an entire aſcen- 
dant over his affections * The king becoming ena- 


— 
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This lady, whoſe grandeur and misfortues have 
„55 | 5 was daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
who had been employed by the king in ſeveral embaſſies, and 
who was allied to Lo SD nobility. in the 
His wife, mother to Anne, was < of the duke 0 Nor- 
folk 3 his own mother was daughter of the earl of Ormond; 
his grandfather, Sir Geoffrey Boleyn; who had been mayor 1 
London, had eſpouſed one of the hters and — 4 
lord Hinge, Anne berſelf, though then in her youth, # 
been carried over to Paris by the king's ſiſter, when the oe 
ceſs eſpouſed Lewis XII. of France; and upon 
that monarchy. and the return of his dowager into Eng 
this damſel, whoſe accompliſhments even in her tender p_ 
were always much admired, was retained in the mores | 
Claude, queen. of France, e to Francis; and * 
death of that princeſs ſhe paſſed into the 1 . the 7 o 
of Alengon, 2 woman, of. ſingular merit. Ih when 
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oy his of ſucceſs was inviting, 

| See e ee n eo Clement, and he ſent 
ber t, his ſecretary, tO Rome for e 
Knien not ſhock the kaughty claims of the pontiff, he 
reſolved not to 


of conſanguinity; but only to in- 
* - of nullity in the bull which 

| :for the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
tharine . Julius's bull, when examined, afforded abun- 
Gant matter of this kind; and any-tribunal favourable to 
Henry need not want 2 ſpecious colour for gratifying 
him in his applications for a divorce. It was faid 1 
| t the bull had been granted upon his ſol- 

: citation, though it Was known that at that time he was 
— years of age i it was alſo affirmed, as an- 
other motive for the bull, that the Marriage Was requi- 
gte in order to pteſerve peace between the two crowns; 
chough it appears that there was not then any ground or 
rance of quarrel: between them. Theſe falſe pre- 
Fein Julius afforded Clement a ſufficient reaſon or 


pretence for annulling it, and granting Henry a diſpen- 


fation for a ſecohd marriage . But though the pretext 
for this indulgence had been leſs plauſible, the pope was 
in ſuch a ſituation that he had the ſtrongeſt motives to 


embrace every opportunity of gratifying the Engliſh | 


monarch. He was then a priſoner in the hands of the 
emperor, and had no hopes of recovering his liberty on 
any reaſonable terms, except by the efforts of the league 
which Henry had formed with Francis and the Italian 

rs, in order to oppoſe: the ambition of Charles. 


the Engliſh ſecretary, therefore, ſollicited him 
n * he received very favourable anſwer, and a 
promiſed to be granted to his maſter. 


iſpenſation was | 
Soon after; the march of a French army into Italy, un- 
der the command of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiſts 
to reſtore Clement to his liberty; and he retired to 
Ovietto, where the ſecretary, with Sir Gregory Caſſali, 
the king's reſident at Rome, renewed their applications 
to him. They ſtill found him full of profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip and gratitude to the king j but not fo prompt in 
granting hi as they expected. The emperor, 
who had received intelligence of Henry's application to 
Rome, had exacted a promiſe from the pope, to take 
no ſteps in the affair before he communicated them to 
the Imperial miniſters; and Clement, embarraſſed by 
this 
Italy, ſeemed willing to poſtpone the conceſſions deſired 
The Engliſh miniſters, however, impor- 

tuned his holineſs inſomuch, that he put into their hands 
2 commiſſion to Wolſey, as legate, in conjunction with 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh pre- 
late, to examine the validity of the king's marriage, and 
of Julius 's diſpenſation : he likewiſe granted them a 
proviſional diſpenſation for the king's marriage with any 
other perſon; and promiſed to iſſue a decretal bull, an- 


mulling the marriage with Catharine . 


3225 — 


— — ** 


when ſhe returned to England is not perfectly known ; but it 
was after the king had entertained doubts with regard to the 
lawfulneſs of his marriage with Catharine; if the account is to 
be credited which he himſelf afterwards gave of that tranſac- 
don, Henry's ſeruples had made him break off all conjugal 
commerce with the queen; but as he ſtill ſupported an inter- 
courſe of civility and friendſhip with her, he had occaſion, in 
the frequent viſits which he paid her, to obſerve the beauty, 
the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Finding the accom- 
ments of her mind no wiſe inferior to her exterior graces, 
even entertained the deſign of raiſing her to the throne; and 
Was the more confirmed in this reſolution, when he found that 
her virtue and modeſty prevented all hopes of gratifying his 
mom in any other manner. — | 


be , 

Zed into any concefſion, or grant any indulgence upon 
alle ſuggeſtions, the bull may afterwards be annulled ; and this. 
pretence had uſually been employed wherever one pope had re- 

oof. deed executed by any of his predeceſſors, 
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found the application on any general 
the power to permit marriage 
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then a priſoner to the emperor. 


fections. 
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bel al ber wis'the more deſirous of a divorce from 


105 


' © Henry received che commiſſion and diſpenſation from 
his ambaſſadors, in the beginning of 1528, and was in- 


formed of the pope's advice. He. laid the whole before 
his miniſters, aſked their opinion in ſo delicate a 
ſituation. © The Engliſh counſellors conſidered the dan : 
ger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to them. 
Should: the pope refuſe to ratify a deed; which he might 
juſtly call precipitate and irregular, and ſhould he diſa- 
vow the advice which he gave in fo clandeſtine'a man- 
ner, the king would find his ſecond marriage totally in- 
validated; the children, which it might bring him, de- 
clared illegitimate ; and his marriage with Catharine: 
more firmly rivetted -than ever. And Henry's appre- 
henſions of the poſſibility, or even probability, of ſuch 
an event, were confirmed when he reflected on the cha- 
racter and ſituation of the ſovereign pontiff; he being 
Charles, having received intimation of the timid diſ- 
poſition of the pope, threw out 
ſummoning a general council ; which he repreſented as 


. neceſſary to reform the church, and correct thoſe abuſes 


which the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome 
had introduced into every branch of eccleſiaſtical admi- 
niſtration. The power of the ſovereign pontiff himſelf, 
he faid, required limitation; his conduct called aloud 
for amendment; and even his title to the throne which 
he filled might juſtly be called in queſtion. While 
Charles terrified the pope with theſe menaces, he allured 
him by hopes which were no. leſs prevalent over his af- 
s. When the emperor's f mh ſacked Rome, 
and reduced Clement to captivity, and the Florentines, 
paſſionate for their ancient hberty, had taken advantages 
of his diſtreſſes, and, revolting - againſt the family of 
Medicis, had entirely aboliſhed: their authority in Flo- 
rence, and re-eſtabliſhed the democracy. The better 
to protect themſelves in their freedom, they had entered 
into the alliance with France, England, and Venice, 
againſt the emperor; and Clement found, that, by this 
intereſt, the hands of his confederates were tied from 
aſſiſting him in the reſtoration of his family; the event 


promiſe, and overawed by the emperor's forces in 


which, of all others, he moſt paſſionately deſired, The 
emperor alone, he knew, was able to effect this ap 
poſe; and therefore, whatever profeſſions he made of 
fidelity to his allies, he was always ready to embrace 
every propoſal of a cordial reconciliation with th 

potentate. | 

- Theſe views of the pope were well known in Eng- 
land: and as the oppoſition 'of the emperor to Henry's 
divotce was foreſeen as well on account of the honour of 
Catharine his aunt, as the motive of diſtreſſing an ene- 
my, it was deemed dangerous to take any meaſure of 
conſequence, in expectation of the ſubſequent concur- 
rence of a man of Clement's character, whoſe beha- 
viour contained great duplicity, and who was at preſent. 
but little at his own diſpoſal. -'T he ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed 
to conliſt in previouſly engaging him fo far, that he 
could not afterwards recede, and in making uſe of his 


| | authority. 
Was 2 maxim in the court of Rome, that if the pope || 


preſent ambiguity and uncertainty, to extort the moſt 


great was the pope's fear of the emperor, that he re- 
preſented to them the dangerous conſequences which muſt en- 
ſue to him, if theſe conceſſions ſhould come to the emperor's 
knowledge; and he conjured them not to | range thoſe papers, 
or make any further uſe of them, till his affairs were in ſuch a 
fituation as to ſecure his liberty and independence. And his 
ſecret advice was, whenever they ſhould find the proper time 
for opening the ſcene, that they ſhould provent all oppoſition, 
by proceeding immediately to a concluſion, by declaring the 
marriage with Catharine invalid, and by Henry's inſtantly 
eſpouſing ſome other perſon. Nor would it be ſo difficult, he 
faid, for himſelf to confirm theſe proceedings after they were 
paſſed, as previouſly to render them valid by his conſent and 
Cott. Lib. Vitell. B. 10, 

$ It muſt be obſerved, that that pope had always paſſed for 
'the natural ſon of Julian of Medicis, who was of the e 
family of Florence; and though Leo X. his kinſman had de- 
clared him legitimate, upon a pretended promiſe of marriage 
between his | #208 and mother, few believed that declaration 


t So 


Eecleſ; Hiſt, vol. 11. p. 25. from the Cott. Lib. ¶ to be founded on any juſt reaſon or authority, | 


sT important 


tual menaces of 


2 pope, of ſuch. a nature as — 
oblige. him to confirm the ſentence of the commilſioners, | 
whatever it ſhould be, and diſable him to recall the com- 
miſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome. Hut the ſame: 
reaſons, which, made the king fo defirpus, of obtaining 
this conceſſion; cauſed, the pope to refuſe. it, He there- 
fore. granted a new commiſſion, runs we Tar; Cam- | 
Reggio * was joined ta Wolley, for the trial of the king's | 
marriage ; but he could. not be prevailed. on to inſert þ 
the clauſe deſired of him: and though he put into. Gar- 


N © Ines er os recall the prefers | 
HE at London, and cited the king and queen to appear be. 


on; this was: found, on examination, 
the couched in 22 ambiguous terms as leſt him {till } 
Rp © his word, whenever a fit op- 
Portuni uld offer. 

- exhorted the 


C being arrived: in England, 

' King to delilt from proſecuting his drvorce ;, but finding 
that this counſel gave offence, he ſaid, that his intention 
was alſo to: exhort the queen to take the vows in a con- 


poſe fall es as alſo to the car- 
| the decretal bull, annulling the former marriage 
wi Si but no — Ke pre- 
V to acquaint any other of the s council 
with the circumſtance f. 
Tube ambi behaviour of the pope and the legate, 
kept the court of England in ſuſpence, and determined 
. the king to wait with the iſſue of ſuch uncertain 
Councils. Shortly after, in 1529, 9 leized 
withs- dangerous ilack: and the 


Wolley in. particular, ſupported 
of Enghad and of France, —— of 
ſeated in St. Peter's chair ; and it appears, that if 
xy haſt hep happened, there was a probability 
A- phos” - Bur the 
„though after ſeveral relapſes ; and he 
ed bn the ham was of Ge 6d dewhbed politics, 
by whieh he had hitherto amuſed the court oſ England. 
He ſtill flattered Henry with profeſſions of the moſt 
cordial attachment, and promiſed him a ſudden and fa- 
vourable iſſue to his proces : he ſtill continued his ſe- 
cret negociations with the emperor, and red in 
the reſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and alt the 
Intereſts of the Romiſh religion, to the elevation of his 
family. Campeggio, who was perfectly acquainted with 
his views and attentions, the decifion by the | 
maſt artful delays ; and gave Clement full leiſure to ad- 
| Juſt all the terms of his treaty with Charles, who was 
well acquainted with the king's earneſtneſs in this affair, 
was determined that he ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no 
other means than by an ap AID and by de- 
Sing. has alliance with Francis, which 


3 the Ie. 
hearken 


8 2 
horted 


oy er ſome A bat 
pope was ſo much greater, that he con- 
— entirely to the views e and though 


he received his commiſſion in April, he 


his departure, 
e eee 


ed to the 


| acts a particular — 
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ſt juſt concern: the reluStance of yieling i 
ara = ſhe, believed, had ſupplanted her in che 
's affections, was a very natural motive. d 
by all theſe conſiderations, ſhe ceaſed. not to ſollicit her 
drawn aſſiſtance, and carneſtly intreated an Evocation 
of the cauſe to Rome, where. alone ſhe thought the 
| could expect juſtice ; and, the emperor, in all his nego. 
22 the pope, — 2 recall of the commil. 
nw Campeggio and exerciſe 

land, a fundamental article: N ene 
In the mean time the two legattts, opened their cout 

fore it. They both preſented. themſelves, and 
| king anſwered to his name when called: but the quem 
| inſtead of anſwering. to hers, roſe from her: ſeat, and 
throwing herſelf at the king's. feet; made a very pathe- 
tic harangue, which her virtue, her dignity, and her 
misfortunes, rendered the more affecting. She told 
him; That ſhe was a ſtranger in his dominions, with- 
out protection, without council, without aſſiſtance; ex- 
poled to all the injuſtice which her enemies were pleaſed 
— upon. her: that ſhe had quitted her native 
out other reſqurce than her connections 
with him and his family, and had expected that, inſtead 
of ſuffering, thence any violence or iniquity, the was al. 
ured in them of a l ug every —— 


NA twenty years, 
| 8 — 


her cunnectians Wich his brother. had been carried 19 
farther than the ceremony of marriage: that theit pa- 
rents, the kings of England and Spain, were cſtceme 
the wiſeſt princes of their time, and had undoubtedly 
acted by the beſt advice, when they formed the agree- 
ment for that marriage, which was now repreſented as ſo 
criminal and unnatural: and that ſhe acquieſced in their 


judgement, and would not ſubmit her cauſe to be tried 


by a court. whoſe dependance on her enemies was too 
viſible, ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from 
them an equitable or impartial. decifion.” Having 
A. words, ſhe roſe, and making the king a 


again appear in it. After her departure, the king 
acknowledged, © That ſhe had ever been a dutifil 
ce and affectionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her 
* behaviour had been conformable to the ſtricteſt nuts 
« of probity and honour,” He only: inſiſted on his. 
ſcruples with regard to. the legality of their marriage, 
and he explained the origin, the p „ and the 
12 of thoſe doubts, by which he bad been ſo 
long and ſo violently agitated, He acquitted cardinal 
Wolſey from having any hand in encouraging his ſcru- 
ples ; and he crived a ſentence of the court agreeable o 
the juſtice of his cauſe. The legate, after citing the 

een anew, declared her . contumacious,” notwith- 
. her appeal to Rome; and then proceeded to 
che examination of the cauſe . The trial Nah 


te 
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1 The GS esel — er 
prince Arthur's conſummation of his e with Catharine; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that no arguments 
Fe be enpected of ſuch a fact aſter fo long an interval. 

— of the prin prince, who had paſſed his Fircenth year, — 

te of his health, the long time that he had co-habit: 

2 conſort, many of his exprefſions to that very purpose; 
all theſe circumſtances form a 2 umption in favour 
of the king's aſſertion. himſelf, after his brother's 
De or db 
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commons; where Thomas Cromwell, formerly a ſervant 
of the cardinal's; and who had been raifed by him from 
a very low ſtation, "defended: his unfortunate patron with 
fuch ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as acquired him great 
honour, and laid the foundation of that favour which 
he aſterwards enjoyed with Henry. 
The cardinal's enemies finding 
cence or his caution prev 
juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe. to an extra- 
ordi expedient.” An indictment was laid againſt 
him; that, contrary to a ſtatute of Richard II. com- 
monly called the Statute of Proviſors, he had 
bulls. from Rome, particularly one” inveſting him with 
the legantine power, which he had exereiſed with very ex- 
tenſive authority. He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded 


ignorance of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the king's 


mercy. He was, perhaps, within reach of tho law; 
but beſides that this ſtatute had become obſolete, no- 
thing could be more rigorous and ſevere, than to im- 
pute to him as a crime what he had openly, during the 
courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with the conſent and 
approbation of the king; and the acquieſcence of the 
parliament. Not to mention what he always aſſerted, 
and hat we can ſcarcely doubt of, that he had obtained 
the royal licence in the moſt formal manner, which, 
had he not been apprehenſive of the dangers attendi 

any oppoſition to Henry's: lawful will, he might have 
pleaded in his on defence before the 3 Sen- 
tence, however, was pronounced againſt hin, That 
he was out of the king's protection; his lands and 
goads forfeited; and that his perſon might be com- 
mitted to cuſtody.” But this proſecution of Wolſey 
was carried no farther. Henry even him a 
pardon: for all offences; reſtored him part of his plate 


and furniture; and ſtill continued to drop expreſſions 
of favour towards the cardinl e. 
Ille complaints againſt the ufurpations: of the ecele- 


ſiaſtics had been long made in England, as well as in 
moſt other European nations; and as this topic was 
become popular, it had paved the way for the Lutheran 
tenets, and reconciled the people in ſome meaſure to the 
frightful idea of herefy and innovation. The commons, 
finding the occaſion favourable, paſſed ſeveral bills re- 
ſtraining the impoſitions of the clergy 


ard pluralities, and 
land. But what appeared chiefly dangerous to the ec- 
cle ſiaſtical order, were the ſevere invectives thrown out 


Almoſt without oppoſition in the houſe againſt the diſſo- 


Jute lives of the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, 
and their endleſs encroachments on the laity: though 
courage the ſceptical turn in a few 
diſpoſition; the zeal with which men ſoon after attached 


themſelves to their ſeveral parties, ſerved effectually to 
baniſh for a long 
bills for re 


time all ſuch noxious liberties. The 
gulating the met with ſome oppoſition 
in the houſe. of lords. 2 Fiſher imputed theſe 
meaſures of the commons to their want of faith; and 


to a ſettled reſolution derived from heretical and Lu- 
 * theran principles; of robbing the chur 
mony, and overturning the national religion. The 


the: church of her patri- 


duke of Norfolk reproved the prelate in fevere terms. 
He told him © that the:gr clerks were not always 


che wiſeſt men,” But Fiſher replied, © that he did not 


miniſters abroad, receiving firſt all viſits from foreign nit 
ters, deſiring that all applications ſhould be made through him. 


r ä 
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He was alſo accuſed. of naming himſelf with the king, as if he 
had been his fellow, the fing and J. It is reported, that ſome- 
times he even put his own name before the King's ego et rex 
aus. But this mode of expreſſion is juſtified by the Latin 

the king's ear, 


idiom. It is remarkable that his whiſpering in 


_ knowing himſelf to he Affected with venereal diſtempers, is an 
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inſt him. Many of the charges are general, and 
' incapable of proof. B far as to affirm, 
no man ever fell ſo v ſtation who. bad io few 
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real crimes gbjected to him. opinion is perhaps a little 
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that either his inno- 
them from having any 


ſtruction on 


one for the re- 


22 mortuaries; another againſt the exactions 
for the probates of wills ; a third. againſt non-reſidence | 
apainſt churchmen being farmers of 


of religious controverſy might en- 
perſons of a ſtudious 


remember any fools in his time who had proved 


clerks.” The exceptions taken at the biſhop 

ped not there. The 
y, their ſpeaker, 
to the king of the-refleftions thrown 
the biſhop was obliged to put a 


n0p of Ro- 

— — — 
a 

the words which had given 7 ra 

The king was not diſpleaſed that the court of Rome 


were 


tarly caps ing all 
Pubic kr. 


r 2 i 
otwithſtanding the war which H had 
againſt the emperor, the mutual e — 
the commerce between England and the Netherlands, 
had engaged him to ſtipulate a neutrality with thoſe pro- 
vinces; and except by money contributed to the Italian 
wars, he had in effect exerciſed no hoſtility againſt any 
of the 1 ial dominions. - A general peace was this 
ſummer eſtabliſhed in Europe. f 
Anne Boleyn uſed all her efforts in order to make 
Henry proceed to extremities againſt the pope; both 
as-it was the readieſt way to her attaining royal dignity, 
and as her education in the court of the ducheſs of 
Alengon, a princeſs inclined to the reformers, had al- 
ready difpoſed her to a belief of the new doctrine. But 
notwithſtanding theſe inducements, Henry had 
motives {til to deſire a good agreement with the ſove- 
reign pontiff. He apprehended the danger of ſuch 
__u innovations: he dreaded the reproach of hereſy: 
Oh panes all * with the Lutherans, the 
ief opponents of the er: and having once 
exerted himſelf with al apes car -as he imagined, in 
defence of the Romiſh communion, he was aſhamed. 
to retract his former opinions, and betray from paſſion 
8 inconſiſtency. While he was agitated 
by theſe contrary motives, an expedient was propoſed, 
which, as it promiſed a ſolution of all difficulties, was 
embraced by him with the greateſt joy and ſatisfaction. 
Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jefus'College in Cam- 
bridge, was a man remarkable in that univerſity for his 
learning, and fill more for. che candour and diſintereſted- 
neſs of his temper. - He fell one evening by accident 
into company with Gardiner, now ſecretary of ſtate, 
and Fox, the king's almoner ; and as the buſineſs of 
the divorce became the ſubject of converſation, he ob- 
ſerved that the readieſt way, either to quiet Henry's 
conſcience, or extort the s conſent, would be to 
1 pe with regard to thus 
controyerted point. If they agreed to approve of the 
ing's iage with Catharine, his remorſes would na. 
turally ceaſe; if they condemned it, the 7 1 would 
find it difficult to reſiſt 22 . 
monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of. all 
men in Chriſtendom. While the king was informed of 


—— — 


— — — * 


too "SADR to the canlinal; Yet the yy tay 1 2 . 
cles by Cromwell, and their being rejected by a houle Of © 

mons, even in his arbi reign, tot demonſtration 
2 
on his deſtruction, on his failure eg en 
peachment, attacked him upon the Statute of Provifors, wir 

afforded him fo little juſt hold on that miniſter, For that n. 
indictment was ſubſequent to the attack in parliaments = 
by Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, and Stowe, p. 5573 = mow 
certainly by. the yery articles of impeachment themſelves.” 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 11L Pe 42, Arts 3. 2 705 2 
— . 4 3 4 1 4 8 — 


2 parliamentary im- 


. 


e 


'Cranmier had got the right ſow by the car.” — 
ſent for-that dome; — me - neon Pe * 
> CONCEL ived a igh o pi non f virtue under- 
Bae 142 in defence of the di- 


The marrying of a brother's widow was ſo unuſual, 


chat no other inſtance of it could be found in any hiſ- 
tory of any Chriſtian nation: and though the pope's 
were accuſtomed to diſpenſe with more effential precepts 
of morality, and even permitted marriages within othet 


* 
. . 


prohibited degrees, the imaginations of men were not 
this 


reconciled to thi r, exerciſe of his authority. 
— univerſities of Europe, therefore, in 1530, gave 
verdi in the king's favour ; not only thoſe of France, 
Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Toulouſe, Angiers, which 
might be ſuppoſed to lie under the influence of their 
; ally to Henry; but alſo thoſe of Italy, Venice, 
— Padua; even Bologna itſelf, though under the 
immediate juriſdictiot of Clement. Oxford alone, and 
Cambridge, made ſome difficulty; becauſe theſe uni- 
verſities, alarmed at the progreſs of Lutheraniſm, and 
dreading a deſection from the holy fee, ſcrupled to give 
their ſanction to meaſures whoſe conſequences, they 
feared, would prove fatal to the ancient religion. Their 
opinion, however, conformable to that of the other uni- 
urope, was at laſt obtained; and the king, 
in order to give more weight” to all theſe authorities, 
engaged his nobility to write a letter to . recom- 


contrary to the law of God, with 
power had authority to diſpenſe. But 
ſtill under the influence of the emperor, 
ued to ſummon the king to appear, either by him- 
ſelf or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome; and the 
king, who knew that he could no fair trial there, 
refuſed to ſubmit- to ſuch a condition, and would not 
even admit of any citation, which he regarded as a high 
inſult, and a violation of his royal prerogative. The 
father of Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, car- 
ried to the pope, the king's reaſons for not . by 
and, as the firſt inſtance of diſreſpect from Eng- 
, refuſed to kiſs his holineſs's foot, which he held 
out to him for that purpoſe. | 


1 


0 


FT be cardinal well knew that it would be in vain to reſiſt; 
and therefore took up his reſidence at Cawood in Yorkſhire, 
where he rendered himſelf popular in the neighbourhood by his 
 affability and hoſpitality ;- but he was not allowed to remain 
long unmoleſted in this retreat. The earl of Northumberland 
received orders, without regard to Wollſey's eccleſiaſtical cha- 
rater, to arreſt him for high treaſon, and to conduct him to 
ndon, in grder to his trial, The cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of. his anxi- 
ous mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which turned into a dy- 
ery; and he was able, with ſome difficulty, to reach Leiceſ- 
ter-ab ey. When the abbot and the monks advanced to re- 
cave him with much reſpect and reverence, he told them, that 
he was come to ; Gap bones among them; and he immedi- 
ately took to his bed, whence he. never roſe more. On the 
28th of November, a little before he expired, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf in the following words to Sir William Kingſton, conſtable 
of the Tower, who had him in cuſtody : & I pray you, have 
me heartily recommended unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech 
on my behalf, to call to his remembrance all matters that 
ave paſſed between us from the beginning, eſpecially with re- 
555 to his buſineſs with the queen; and then will he know in 
G conſcience whether I have offended him. He is a prince 
A royal carriage, and hath a princely heart; and rather 
he will mig or want any part of his will, he will endan- 

the one half of his 3 I do aſſure you, that I have 
kneeled before him, ſometimes three hours together, to 
eriuade him from his will and appetite z but could not prevail. 
de | but ſerved God as diligently as I have ſerved the king, 
er have given me over in my grey hairs. But this 
No. XXXVIII. 


I muſt receive for my indulgent. pains 
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Abbo, he was delighted with it, and ſwore The extremities which Henry was puſhed to, both 


againſt the pope and the eccleſiaſtical order, were very 
diſagreeable to cardinal Wolſey; and as Henry foreſaw 
his oppoſition, it 1s the moſt probable reaſon that can 
be aſſigned for his renewing the proſecution againſt His 
favourite. After Wolſey had remained ſome time 
Eſher, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, a pa- 


lace which he had received as a preſent from r_ 


in return for Hampton-court : but the courtiers, dre 2 


ing till his vicinity to — procured an order for 
him to remove to his ſee at Vork. 


On the 16th of January, 1531, a new ſeſſion of par- 


liament was held, together with a convocation ; and the 
king here gave ſtrong proofs of his extenſive authority, 
as well as of his intention to turn it to the depreſſion of 
the clergy. As an ancient ſtatute, now almoſt obſo- 
lete, had been employed to ruin Wolſey, and render his 
exerciſe of the legantine power criminal, notwithſtand= 
ng the ** permiſſion; the ſame law was now turn- 

againſt the eccleſiaſtics. Tt was pretended that every 
one who had ſubmitted to the legantine court, that is, 
the whole church, had violated the Statute of Proviſors; 
and the attorney- general accordingly brought an indict- 
ment againft them f. The convocation knew that it 
would be in vain to oppoſe reaſon or equity to the 
king's arbitrary will, or plead that their ruin would have 
been the certain conſequence of not ſubmitting to 
Wolfſey's' commiſſion, which was procured by Henry's 
conſent, and ſupported by his authority. They choſe, 
therefore, ta throw themſelves on the mercy of their 
ſovereign; and they agreed to pay one hundred and 
eighteen thouſand eight hundred and forty pounds for a 
pardon T. A conceſſion was likewiſe extorted from 
them, that © the king was the protector and the ſu- 
preme head of the church and clergy of England;“ 
though ſome of them had the dexterity to get a clauſe 
inſerted, which invalidated the whole ſubmiſſion, and 
which ran in theſe terms; © in fo far as is permitted 
by the law of Chriſt.” The commons, finding that a 
pardon was granted the clergy, began to be apprehen- 
five for themſelves, leſt they ſhould afterwards be 


brought into trouble on account of their ſubmiſſion to 


the legantine court, or a ſupply in like manner be ex- 
torted from them in return for their pardon. They 
therefore petitioned the king to grant a remiſſion to his 
lay ſubjects; but they met with a repulſe. He told 
them, that if he ever choſe to forgive their offence, 
it would be from his own goodneſs, not from their ap- 
plication, leſt he ſhould feem to be compelled to it. 


—_ 


— 


and ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to God, but only to my 
prince. Therefore let me adviſe you, if you be one of the 


privy- council, as by your wiſdom you are fit, take care what 
you put into the king's head: for you can never put it out 


in.“ Cavendiſh. — Thus died this famous cardinal, ſays 
ume, whoſe character ſeems to have contained as ſingular a 
variety as the fortune to which he was expoſed. The obſti- 
nacy and violence of the king's temper, may alleviate much 
of the blame which ſome of his favourites meaſures have un- 
dergone; and when we conſider, that the ſubſequent part of 
Henry's reign was much more criminal than that which had 
been directed by Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall be inclined to 
ſuſpect thoſe hifforian; of partiality, who have endeavoured to 
load the memory of this miniſter with ſuch violent reproaches. 
If in foreign politics he ſometimes employed his influence over 
the king 2 his private purpoſes, rather than his maſter's ſer- 
vice, which he boaſted he had ſolely at heart; we muſt re- 
member that he had in view the papal throne; a dignity which, 
had he attained it, would have enabled him to make Henry a 
ſuitable return for all his favours. The cardinal of Amboiſe, 
whoſe memory is reſpected in France, always made his apology 
for his own conduct, which was in ſome reſpect ſimilar to 
Wolſey's, and we have reaſon to think that Henry was well 
acquainted with the views by which his miniſter was influenced, 
— took a pride in promoting them. He much regretted his 
death, when informed of it; and always ſpoke favourably of 
his memory. A proof that humour more than reaſon, or any 
diſcovery of treachery, had occaſioned the laſt perſecutions 
againſt him. | ; 
"+ Antiq: Brit. Eccleſ. p. 325. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 106. 
+ Hollingſhed, p. 923. „ 
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Some time after he iſſued a- pardon to the laity ; and 
the commons expreſſed great gratitude for that act of 
„ N Nx | 
By this ſtrict execution of the Statute of Proviſors, a. 
great part of the profit, and ſtill more of the power of 
the court of Rome was cut off; and the connections 
between the, pope and the Engliſh clergy were in ſome 
meaſure diflolved. The next ſeſſion which opened on 
the 15th of January, 15382, both king and par- 
liament in the ſame diſpoſitions. An act was paſſed 


againſt levying the annates, or firſt fruits“. This ſeſ- 


ſion the commons preferred to the king a long complaint 
againft the abuſes and oppreſſions ot the eccleſiaſtical 
courts ; and they were proceeding to enact laws for re- 
medying them ; when a difference aroſe, which put- an 
end to the ſeſſion before the parliament had finiſhed 
their buſineſs. It was become a cuſtom for men to 
make ſuch ſettlements or truſt-deeds. of their lands by 
will, that they defrauded not only the king, but all other 
lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; and by 
the ſame artifice the king was deprived of his premier 
ſeiſin, and the profits of the livery, which were no in- 
conſiderable branches of his revenue. Henry cauſed a 
bill to be drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, 
this abuſe ; he was contented that every man ſhould 


have the liberty of diſpoſing in this manner of the half 


of his land; and he told the parliament in plain terms, 
te If they would not take a reaſonable thing when it 
« was. offered, he would ſearch out tae: extremity of 
© the law, and then would not offer them ſo much 


de again. The lords came willingly into his terms; 


but the commons rejected the bill: the commons, how- 


ever, found reaſon to repent of their victory. The 
king made his threats; he called together the 
judges and ableſt lawyers, who argued the queſtion in 
chancery; and it was decided, that a man could not by 
law bequeath any part of his lands in prejudice of his 
5 heir. 2 ; | 
On the 10th of April the parliament was again aſ- 
ſembled, when the dhe e oaths to 1 to 
them, viz. that which the biſhops took to the pope, and 
that to the king, on their inſtallation ; and as a contra- 
dition might be fi | 
prelate ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two ſoyereigns, the 
_ parliament ſhewed their intention of aboliſhing the oath 
to the bebe when their proceedings 
ſtopped by | 


ſter, which occaſioned a prorogation f. After the pro- 
rogation, Sir Thomas More the chancellor, perceiving 
that the meaſures of the king and parliament: led to a 
breach with the church of Rome, and to an alteration 
olf religion, with which his principles would not permit 

him to concur, deſired leave to reſign the great ſeal; 
and he left his high ſtation with joy r. | 

In the mean time the court of Rome was not without 
ſollicitude ; and ſhe entertained -juſt apprehenſions of 
_ loſing her authority in England. While the Imperial 
' cardinals intreated Clement to proceed to extremities 
againſt the king, his more moderate counſellors repre- 


— 


— _— 


* This was a year's rent of all the biſhoprics: that fell-va- 
cant. The tax was impoſed by the court of Rome for grant- 
ing bulls to the new prelates, and was found to amount to cobn- 
ſiderable ſums. Since the ſecond of Henry VII. no leſs than 
ane hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds had tranſmitted to 

Rome on account of this claim; which the parliament reduced 
to five per cent. on all the epiſc 


regulating theſe payments of confirming or infringing this 
: a& at his pleafure : and it was kane > Weg. e which 
| ſhould be paſſed by the court of Rome on account of that law 


| ſhould be entirely diſregarded; and that maſs ſhould be faid, 


and the ſacraments adminiſtered, as if no ſuch cenſures had: 


been iſſued. 


+ It is remarkable that one Temſe ventured this ſefion to 
move, that the houſe ſhould addreſs the king to take back the 


queen, and ſtop the proſecution of his divorce. This motion 


made the king ſend for Audley the ſpeaker; and explain to 
him the ſcruples, he ſaid, which had proceeded from no wan- 


* 
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dience from the biſhop of Rome, and admini 


uſpected between them, while the 


were ſuddenly- 
the breaking out of the plague at Weſtmin- 


piſcopal benefices. The better to 
keep the pope in awe, the e 


 Cheerfulneſs on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. 
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ſented to him the indignity of his proceedings WE. - 
great monarch, who-had ſignalized himſelf bod buns 
and his ſword in the cauſe of the pope, ſhouts 
denied a favour which he demanded on ſuch juſt de 
and which had ſcarcely ever before been refuſed in un 
perſon of his rank and ſtation. Notwithſtanding liel. 
remonſtrances, the queen's appeal was received 
Rome; the king was cited to appear ; and ſeveral co. 


ſiſtories were held to examine the validity of their mar. 


. Henry was determined not to ſend an 
lead his cauſe before this court: he only diſputed 
Zdward Karne and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excug. 

tors, (ſo they were called,) to carry his apology for not 
paying that deference to the r authority. The pre- 
wes of his crown, he ſaid, muſt be facrificed if he 
allowed appeals from his whole kingdom: and as the 
queſtion regarded conſcience, . not power or intereſt, 
no proxy could ſupply his place, or convey that (atis- 
faction which the diftates of his own mind alone could 
confer. In order to add greater ſecurity to his intended 
detection from Rome, he procured: an interview with 
Francis at Bologne and Calais, on the 11th of Odo- 
ber, where he renewed: his perſonal friendſhip, as well 
as public alliance with that monarch, and concerted all 
meaſures for their mutual defence. He even ec 


arguments, by which he believed he had perſuaded 


Francis to imitate his example, in. withdrawing his obe- 

ec= 
ele ſiaſtical affairs without having farther recourſe to that 
ſee. And being now fully determined in his own mind, 
as. well as reſolved to ſtand all conſequences, he pri- 
vately celebrated his marriage. on the i 4ch of Novem- 
ber, with Anne Boleyn, whom he had previouſly cre. 
ated marchioneſs of Pembroke. Rowland Lee, foon 
after raiſed ro the biſhopric of Coventry, officiated at 
the marriage. The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new 
queen, her father, mother, and brother, together with 
Dr. Cranmer, were preſeat at the ceremony. Shortly 
after their marriage Anne became pregnant ; and this 
event gave great ſatisfaction to the king, and was re- 
garded by the people as a proof of her modeſty before 
ſhe was adyanced tothe royal dignity. 

On the 4th of February, 1533, the parliament was 
again aſſembled ; and Henry, in conjunction with the 
great council of the nation, . proceeded ſtill in thoſe gra- 
dual and ſecure by which they looſened their con- 
nections with the ſee of Rome, and repreſſed the uſur- 
pations of the Roman pontiff. An act was made againſt 
all appeals to Rome in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, 
wills, and other ſuits cognizable in eccleſiaſtical courts. 
The more to ſhew his diſregard to the pope, Henry 
finding the new queen's to advance, publicly 
* his marriage on the 12th of April; and in order 


to remove all doubts with regard to its lawfulnefs, he 


prepared meaſures for declaring by a formal ſentence, 
the invalidity of his marriage with Chtharine : a ſentence 
which ought naturally to have preceded his eſpouſing of 
Anne Boleyn. | | i 

Henry even amidſt his ſcruples, on adcount of his 


— 1 —) — 
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ton appetite, which had ariſen after the fervours of youth were 
paſt, and which were confirmed by the concurring ſentiments 
of all learned ſocieties in Europe. Except in Spain and For- 
tugal, he added, it was never heard of that any man had ef- 

ouſed two ſiſters ; but he himſelf had the mis be be- 
ieved, to be the firſt Chriſtian man that had ever married hit 
brother's widow. —_ | 

+ The auſterity of Sir Thomas More's virtue, and the 

ſanity of his manners; had no wiſe encroached on the gen- 
tleneſs of his temper, or even diminithed that gaiety to which 
he was naturally inclined. He {| with all the varieties 
of fortune into which he was thrown; and neither the pride 
naturally attending a high ſtation, nor the ryan —— 
to poverty and retreat, could ever lay hold of his ferene 
equal ſpirit. While his family diſcovered ſymptoms of ſorrow ; 
on laying down the grandeur and magnificence to which they 
had accuſtomed, he drew a ſubject of mirth from mw 
diſtreſſes; and made them aſhamed of loſing even a moment 


firſt 


* * 


| e had always treated: Catharine with reſpect 
ene a0 the por) to perſuade her to 
and from her appeal to Rome, and her oppoſition to 
dane ce, Finding ber obſtinare in maintaining the 
his of her cauſe, he had totally forborne all viſits 
Jules *courſe with her ; and had deſired her to make 

ier of any one of his palaces in which ſhe ſhould 

- to reſide. She had fixed her abode for ſome time 
Each, near Dunſtable; and it was in this latter 


of Warham “, May 10, was nted to 
pr ran for examining the validity of her mar- 
2 The near neighbourhood .of the place was 
choſen, in order to deprive her of all plea of ignorance ; 
and as ſhe made no anſwer to the citation, either by 
or proxy, ſhe was declared © contumacious ;” 

and the primate ceded to the examination of the 
cauſe. The = ca of Arthur's conſummation of his 
jage were produced afreſh ; the opinions of the 

he ware £6 were read together, with the judgement pro- 
nounced two years before b the convocations of Can- 
terbury and York ; and after . theſe preliminary ſteps 


Cranmer proceeded to a ſentence, and annulled the | 


ing's marriage with Catharine as unlawful. By a ſub- 
— ſentence he ratified the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; who ſoon after was publicly crowned queen, 
with all the pomp and dignity ſuited to that ceremony. 
To complete the king's ſatisfaction on the concluſion of 
this intricate and vexatious affair, ſhe was fafely deli- 
vered on the 7th of September, of a daughter, who 
received the name - 5 3 ere 
ſwayed the ſceptre of the Engliſh with great re- 
— and felicity. Henry was ſo much delighted with 
the birth of this child, that he ſoon after conferred on 
her the title of the princeſs of Wales T. The king's re- 
gard for the new queen ſeemed rather to increaſe than 
_ diminiſh by his marriage; and in order to efface as 
much as poſſible all marks of his firſt marriage, lord 
Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate and diyorced 
queen, to inſorm her that ſhe was thenceforth to be 
treated only as princeſs-dowager of Wales; and all 
means were employed to-make her acquieſce in that de- 
termination. But ſhe continued obſtinate in maintaining 
the = fon her marriage; and ſhe would admit no 
perſon to her preſence who did not approach her with 
the accuſtomed ceremonial. . Henry forgetting his won- 
ted generoſity towards her, employed menaces againſt 
ſuch of her ſervants as complied with her.commands in 
this particular; but all his menaces were not able to 
make her relinquiſh her title and pretenſions. 

Intelligence of theſe tranſactions was ſpeedily con- 
veyed to Rome. It put the conclave in a rage, and 
all the cardinals of the Imperial faction urged the pope 
to-proceed to a definitive ſentence, and to dart his ſpi- 
ntual thunders againſt Henry. But Clement only de- 
cared the nullity of Cranmer's ſentence, as well as that 
of Henry's ſecond marriage ; threatening him with ex- 
communication, if before the 1ſt of November enſuing, 


39% 


— 


' ® Biſhop Burnet has given us an account of the number of 
bulls requiſite for Cranmer's inſtallation. By one bull, directed 
to the king, he is upon the 2 nomination made archbiſh 
of Canterbu ry. ** ſecond directed to himſelf, he is allo 
made archbiſhop. By a third he is abſolved from all cenſures. 
A fourth is directed to the ſuffragans, requiring them to re- 
ceive and ac e him as archbiſhop. A Feb to the dean 
and chapter, to the purpoſe. A ſixth to the clergy of 
Canterbury. A ſeventh to all the laity in his ſee. An eighth 
thatheld lands of it. By a ninth he was ordered to be 
taking the oath that was in the pontifical. By a 
2 the pall was ſent him. By an eleventh, the archbiſhop 
wi, and the biſhop of London were required to put it on 
2 Theſe were ſo many devices to draw fees to offices, 
7 the popes had erected and diſpoſed of for money. It 
> worth obſerving, that Cranmer, before he took the 
— pope made a proteſtation, that he did not intend 


: 
N 


| 


, 
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he did not replace every thing in the condition in which 
it formerly a | | ; 
- Not long afterwards the and Francis had an in- 
terview at Marſeilles, * when latter prevailed on the 
former to promiſe that Henry would fend a proxy 
Rome, and thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy ſee, 
ſhould appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and 
form the procels ; and he ſhould immediately afterwards 
. pronounce the . ſentence of divorce required of him. 
Bellay, biſhop of Paris, was next diſpatched to London, 
and obtained a promiſe from the king, that he would 
ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman conſiſtory, provided the 
cardinals.of the Imperial faction were excluded from it. 
The prelate carried this verbal promiſe to Rome ; and 
the pope agreed, that if the king ſhould ſign a written 
agreement to the ſame purpoſe, his demands ſhould be 
fully complied with. A day was appointed for the re- 
return of the meſſengers ; and all Europe regarded this 
affair, which had threatened a.violent rupture between 
England and the Romith church, as drawing towards 
an amicable concluſion. But the greateſt affairs often 
depend on the moſt frivolous incidents. The courtier 
who carried the king's written promiſe was detained be- 
yond the day appointed. News was conveyed to Rome 
that a libel. had been publiſhed in England againſt the 
court of Rome, and a farce ated before the king in 
deriſion of the pope and cardinals. Hereupon the 
pope and cardinals, on the 23d of March, 1534, en- 
tered into the conſiſtory enflamed with anger; and by a 
precipitate ſentence the marriage of Henry and Catha- 
rine was pronounced valid, and Henry declared to be 
excommunicated if he refuſed to adhere to it. Two 
days after the courier arrived; and Clement, who had 
been hurried from his uſual prudence, . found, that 
though he heartily repented of this haſty. meaſure, it 
would be a very difficult matter for him to retra& it. 
We cannot imagine that the pope, had he conducted 
himſelf with ever ſo great moderation, could hope, du- 
ring the life-rime of Henry, to have regained much au- 


-thority or influence in England. That monarch was of 


an impetuous and obſtinate temper, and having pro- 
ceeded ſo far in throwing off the papal yoke, he never 
could again have been brought tamely to bend his neck 
to it. Even at the time when he was negociating a re- 
conciliation with the court of Rome, he had aſſembled 


2 parliament, and continued to enact laws which were 


deſtructive of the papal authority 1. So that there is 
reaſon to believe, that the king, after having procured 
a favourable ſentence from Rome, which would have 
removed all doubts with regard to his ſecond marriage 
and the ſucceſſion, might indeed have lived on terms of 
civility. with the Roman pontiff, but never would have 
ſurrendered to him any conſiderable ſhare of his aſſumed 
prerogative. The importance of the laws paſſed this. 
ſeſſion, even before intelligence arrived of the violent 


reſolutions taken at Rome, is ſufficient to juſtify this 


Dy to reſtrain himſelf from any thing that he was bound 
W by bis Uuty to God, the Lin 


g, or his country; and * 144 


opinion. All payments to the apoſtolic chamber; all 
proviſions, bulls, and diſpenſations, were aboliſhed: mo- 


that he renounced every thing in it that was contrary to any 
of theſe. This was the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and not 
very compatible with that ſtrict ſincerity, and that ſcrupulous. 
conſcience, of which Cranmer made profeſſion, Collier, 
vol. 11. in Coll. No. 22: Burnet, vol. 1. p. 128, 129. 

+ It ſhould be obſerved that Henry had, during his former 
marriage, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary with 
that title; and he was determined to beſtow on the oftspring 
of his preſent marriage the ſame mark of diſtinction, as well as 
to exclude the elder princeſs from all hopes of the ſucceſſion. 

+ The people had been prepared by degrees for this great 
innovation. Each preceding ſeſſion had retrenched ſome what 
from the power and profits of the pontiff. Care had been 
taken, during ſome years, to teach the nation that a general 
council was much ſuperior to a pope. But now a biſhop 
preached every Sunday at St. Paul's croſs, in order to incul- 
cate the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no authority 
at all beyond the bounds of his own dioceſe. Burnet, vol. i. 


naſteries 


_ deſtructive of his authority, were 


naſteries were ſubjected to the viſitation and government 
of the king alone: the law for puniſhing heretics was 


; moderated; the ordinary was prohibited from impri- 
ſoning or trying any perſon upon ſuſpicion alone, with- 


out preſentment by two lawful witneſſes ; and it was de- 
clared, that to ſpeak againſt the pope's authority was no 
hereſy : biſhops were to be appointed. by a conge d'elire 
from the crown, or in. caſe of the dean and chapter's 
refuſal, by letters patent; and no recourſe was to be had 
to Rome for palls, bulls, or proviſions : Campeggio 
and Ghinucci, two Italians, were deprived of the 
biſhoprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter, which they had 
hitherto enjoyed : the law which had been formerly 
made againſt paying annates or firſt fruits, but which 


- had been left in the king's power to ſuſpend or enforce, 
. was finally eſtabliſhed : 
acted two years before from the clergy, and which had 


a ſubmiſſion which was ex- 


been obtained with great difficulty, received this ſeſſion 
the ſanction of parliament. In this ſubmiſſion the clergy 
acknowledged, that convocations ought to be aſſembled 
by the king's authority only; they promiſe to enact no 
new canons without his conſent ; and they agree that he 
ſhould appoint . thirty-two commiſſioners, in order to 
examine . 

found prejudicial to his royal prerogative. An appeal 
was alſo allowed from the biſhop's court to the king in 
chancery *. But the moſt important law paſſed this 
ſeſſion, was that which regulated the ſucceſſion to the 
crown: the marriage of the king with Catharine was 
declared unlawful. The primate's ſentence annulling it 


. was ratified : and the marriage with queen Anne was 


eſtabliſhed and confirmed. The crown was appointed 
to deſcend to the iſſue of this marriage, and failing them 
to the king's heirs for ever. An-oath likewiſe was en- 
Joined to be taken in favour of this order of ſucceſſion, 
under the penalty of impriſonment during the king's 
pleaſure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all 


ſlander againſt the king, queen, or their iſſue, was ſub- 


jected to the penalty of miſpriſion of treaſon. After 
theſe compliances the parliament was prorogued; and 
thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous towards the pope, and ſo 
paſſed at the time that 
Clement pronounced his haſty ſentence againſt the king. 
Henry's reſentment againſt Catharine, on account of 
her obſtinacy, is ſuppoſed to have been the reaſon why 
he excluded her daughter from all hopes of ſucceeding 
to the crown. The oath which related to the ſucceſſion 
was generally taken throughout the kingdom. Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, were the 
only perſons of note that entertained ſcruples with re- 


gard to its legality. Fiſher was diſliked on account of 


{ome practices into which his credulity ſeems to have 
betrayed him : but as More was a perſon of the greateſt 
reputation'in the kingdom for virtue and integrity ; and 
as it was believed that his authority would influence the 
ſentiments of others, great pains were taken to convince 
him of the lawfulneſs of the oath. He declared, that 
he had no ſcruple with regard to the ſucceſſion, and 
thought that the parliament had full power to ſettle it : 
he offered to draw an oath himſelf, which would enſure 
his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refuſed the 
oath preſcribed by law ; becauſe the preamble of that 
oath aſſerted the legality of the king's marriage with 
Anne, and thereby implied that his 'former marriage 
with Catharine was unlawful. Cranmer the primate, 
and Cromwell, now ſecretary of ſtate, entreated him to 


— — ——_—kU_ * 


—__ 


We may here obſerve, that the king found his eccleſiaſtical 


ſubjects as compliant as the laity. The convocation ordered, 


that the act againſt appeals to Rome, „ er with the king's 
appeal from the pope to a general council, ſhould be affixed to 
the doors of all the churches in the kingdom: and they voted 
that the biſhop of Rome had, by the law of God, no more 
Juriſdiction in England than any other foreign biſhop ; and 
that the authority which he and his predeceſſors had there ex- 


' erciſed was only by uſurpation, and by the ſufferance of Eng- 


liſh princes. Four perſons alone oppoſed this vote in the 
lower houſe, and one doubted. It paſſed unanimouſly in the 
upper. The biſhops went ſo far in their complaiſance, that 


quiſitions. Indulgen 
old canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be 


never could exactly be determined, between the con- 
tending juriſdictions. A way was prepared for check- 


mean while died in priſon, and his ſon, perſevering in 
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lay aſide his ſcruples ; and their friendly Y 
ſeemed to weigh more with him than al he were 


attending his retuſal. He perſiſted, however 
though firm manner, to maintain his reſolution 
king, irritated againſt him as well as Fiſher 
both to be indicted upon the ſtatute, ; 
gn" to ga Tower. TE: 

n the 3 November the parliame : 
aſſembled. This parliament —— 1 
title of ſupreme head on earth of the church of Eno 
land: as they had already inveſted him with all the ry 
power belonging to it 7. They alſo declared it treaſon 
to attempt, imagine, or ſpeak evil againſt the k; 
queen, or his heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of 
their dignities or titles. They gave him a right to al 
the annates and tithes of benefices, which had former] 
been paid to the court of Rome. They granted 4 
ſubſidy and a fifteenth. They attainted More nd 
Fiſher for miſpriſion of treaſon; and they completed the 
union of England and Wales, by giving all the benefits 
of the Engliſh laws to that principality. Thus the au. 
thority of the popes was ruined by the exceſs of its ac. 
cies had formerly tended to enrich 
the holy ſee ; but being abuſed, they ſerved to excite 
the firſt commotions and oppoſitions in Germany, The 
prerogative of granting diſpenſations had alſo contributed 
much to attach all the ſovereign princes and great fami- 
lies in Europe to the papal authority ; but meeting with 
an unlucky concurrence of circumſtances, was now the 
cauſe why England ſ herſelf from the Romiſh 
communion. The acknowledgment of the king's ſy. 
premacy introduced there a greater ſimplicity in the 
government, by uniting the fpiritual with the civil 
power, and preventing diſputes about limits, which 


in a mild, 
3 andthe 


ing the exorbitances of ſuperſtition, and breaking thoſe 
ſhackles by which all human reaſon and policy had ſo 
long been encumbered. The prince, it may be ſup- 
poſed, being . head of the religion, as well as of the 
temporal juriſdiction of the kingdom, though it may 
ſometimes employ the former to an engine of govern- 
ment, had no intereſt, like the Roman pontiff, in nou- 
riſhing its exceſſive growth ; and except when blinded 
by his own ignorance or bigotry, would be {ure to retain 
it within tolerable limits, and. prevent its abuſes. And 
on the whole, there followed from this revolution many 
beneficial conſequences ; though perhaps neither fore- 
ſeen nor intended by the perſons who had the chief hand 
in conducting the reform. | 
During the time that Henry proceeded with ſo much 
order in changing the national religion, and while bis 
authority ſeemed entirely ſecure in England, he was 
ſomewhat diſturbed by the ſtate of affairs in Ireland and 
in Scotland. The earl of Kildare was deputy of Irc- 
land, under the duke of Richmond, the king's natural 
ſon, who bore the title of lieutenant; and as Kildare 
was accuſed of ſome violences againſt the family of 
Offory, he was ſummoned to anſwer for his conduct. 
He left his authority in the hands of his ſon, who hear- 
ing that his father was thrown into priſon, and was in 
r of his life, immediately took up arms, and join- 
ing himſelf to O'Neal, O'Carrol, and other Iriſh no- 
bility, committed many ravages, murdered Allen, arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and laid ſiege to that city. Kildare 


they took out new commiſſioners from the crown, in 2 

all their ſpiritual and epiſcopal authority was expreſoly _ 

to be derived ultimately from the civil magiſtrate, and ” 

. dependent on his good pleaſure. Collier's Ecci&- 
iſt, vol, 11. ; 

+ In this memorable act the parliament granted him power, 
or rather acknowledged his inherent power, © to vilit, and re- 
« preſs, redreſs, re order, correct, reſtrain, or amen 
c all errors, hereſies, abuſes, offences, contempts, and = 
« mities, which fell under any ſpiritual authority or uri 
« tion.“ 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1. | 


his 


4 
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to the emperor, who promiſed him 
his 2 1 was obliged to ſend over ſome 
"eb to Ireland, which fo harraſſed the rebels, that chis 
n nobleman, finding the emperor backward in ful- 
young his promiſes, Was reduced to. the neceſſity of 
= og himſelf priſoner to lord Leonard Grey, the 
deputy, brother to the marquis of Dorſet. He 
ny carried over to England, together with his five 
—_— and after trial and conviction they were all 
brovght to public juſtice ; though two of the uncles had 
retcnded to join the king's party in order to ſave the 


The earl of Angus had acquired the entire aſcendant 
in Scotland; and having gotten poſſeſſion of the king's 
perſon, then in early youth, he was able, by means of 
chat advantage, and by employing the power of his own 

family, to retain the reins of government. The queen- 
dowager, however, his conſort, bred him greater diſ- 
turbance. For having ſeparated herſelf from him, on 
account of ſome diſguſt, and having procured a divorce, 
ſhe had married another man of quality, of the name of 
Stuart ; and ſhe joined all the diſcontented nobility who 
oppoſed Angus's authority. James himſelf was diſſa- 
od with the ſlavery to which he was reduced; and by 
ſecret correſpondence he incited firſt Walter Scot, then 
earl of Lenox, to attempt by force of arms the freeing 
him from the hands of Angus. Both enterprizes failed 


of ſucceſs ; but James, impatient of reſtraint, found | 


means at laſt of eſcaping to Stirling, where his mother 
then reſided ; and having ſummoned all the nobility to 
attend him, he overturned the authority of the Dou- 
ſſes, and obliged Angus and his brother to fly into 
Leer, where they were protected by Henry. The 
king of Scotland, being now arrived at years of majo- 
rity, took the government into his own hands; and 
employed himſelf with great ſpirit and valour in repreſ- 
ſing thoſe diſorders, which though they diſturbed the 
courſe of public: juſtice, ſerved ahi 4.444 the martial 
ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed by that means to 
maintain national independency. He was deſirous of 
renewing the ancient league with the French nation; 
but finding Francis in cloſe union with England, and on 
that account ſomewhat cold in hearkening to his propo- 
fals, he received the more favourably the advances of 
the emperor, who hoped, by means of ſuch an ally, to 
breed diſturbance to England. He offered the Scottiſh 
king the choice of three princeſſes, his own near rela- 
tions, and all of the name of Mary ; his ſiſter the dow- 
.ager of Hungary, his niece a daughter of Portugal, or 
his couſin the daughter of Henry, whom he pretended 
to diſpoſe of unknown to her father. James was more 
inclined to the latter propoſal, had it not, upon reflec- 
tion, been found b hap and his natural pro- 
oy to France at laſt prevailed over every other con- 
eration. The alliance with Francis neceſſarily en- 
gaged James to maintain peace with E d. But 
Dough invited by his uncle Henry to confer with him 
at Newcaſtle, and concert meaſures for repreſſing the 
eccleſiaſtics in both kingdoms, and ſhaking off the 
yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by enter- 
ing England,. to. put himſelf in the king's power. In 
order to have a pretext for refuſing the conference, he 
applied to the pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding 
him to engage in any perſonal negociations with an 
enemy of the holy ſee. Henry concluded from theſe 
meaſures, that he could depend very little on the friend- 
ſhip of his nephew. Bur thoſe events did not take 
= till you time after the period we are at preſent 
ting Ot. 44 . : | 
The oppoſition of intereſts between the laity and 
dergy in England, and between the Engliſh clergy and 
the court of Rome, had ſufficiently prepared the-nation 
br a breach with the ſovereign pontiff; and men had 
Penetration enough to diſcover abuſes, which were 
i Baader for the temporal advantages of the 
. AcTarchy, and which they found deſtructive of their own. 
Theſe ſubjects ſeemed rtioned to human under- 
r and even the people who felt the power of 
„„ rangers 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


intereſt in their on breaſt, could perceive the purpoſe 
of thoſe inventions which the intereſted ſpirit of the 
Roman pontiff had introduced into religion. Bur when 
the reformers proceeded thence to diſpute concerning 
the nature of the ſacrament, the operations of grace; 
the terms of acceptance with the Deity, men were 
thrown into amazement, and were, during ſome time; 
at a loſs how to chooſe their party. The ignorance in 
which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, and their 
freedom from theological altercations, had produced a 
ſincere, but indolent, acquieſcence in entre opinions; 
and the multitude were neither attached to them by to- 
pics of reaſoning, nor by thoſe antipathies againſt oppo- 
nents, which have ever a more natural and powerful 


influence over them. As ſoon, therefore, as a new 


opinion was advanced. they felt their capacity totally 


unfitted for ſuch diſquiſitions; and they perpetually 


fluctuated between the contending parties. Hence the 
quick and violent movements by which the people were 
agitated, even in the moſt oppoſite directions: hence 
their ſeeming proſtitution, in ſacrificing to preſent power 
the moſt ſacred principles: and hence the rapid pro- 
greſs during ſome time, and the ſudden as well as entire 
check ſoon after, of the new doctrines. When men 
were once ſettled in their particular ſects, and had forti- 
fied themſelves in an habitual deteſtation of thoſe who 
were denominated heretics, they adhered with more ob- 
ſtinacy to the principles of their education ; and the 


limits of the two religions thenceforth remained fixed 
and immutable. | | 


The firſt progreſs of the reformers was greatly for- | 
warded by their offering to ſubmit all religious doctrines 


to private judgement, and then deſiring every one to 
examine the principles formerly impoted upon him. 
Though the multitude were totally unqualified for this 
undertaking, they yet were highly pleaſed with it. 
They fancied that they were rg their judgement, 
while they oppoſed to the prejudices of ancient authority, 
more powerful prejudices of another kind. The no- 
velty itſelf of the doctrines; the pleaſure of an imagi- 
nary triumph in diſpute; the fervent zeal of the re- 
formed preachers ; their patience, and even alacrity in 
ſuffering perſecution, death, and torments ; a diſguſt at 
the reſtraints of the old religion ; an indignation againſt 
the tyranny and intereſted ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics : 
theſe motives were prevalent with the people ; and by 
ſuch conſiderations were men ſo generally induced during 
that age to throw off the religion of their anceſtors. 
But in proportion as the practice of ſubmitting religion 


to private judgement was acceptable to the people, it 


appeared in ſome reſpects dangerous to the rights of 
ſovereigns, and ſeemed to deſtroy that obedience on 
which the authority of the civil magiſtrate is chiefly 
founded. The very precedent, of ſhaking ſo ancient 
an eſtabliſhment as that of the Romith hierarchy might, 
it was apprehended, prepare the way for other innova- 
tions. The republican ſpirit which naturally took place 
among the reformers, increaſed this jealouſy. The fu- 
rious inſurrections of the populace, excited by Muncer, 
and other anabaptiſts in Germany, furniſhed a new 
pretence for decrying the reformation. 


We cannot find any European prince who was poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch abſolute authority as Henry, not even the 


pope himſelf, in his own capital, where he united both 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers; and there was ſmall 
likelihood that any doctrine which lay under the impu- 
tation of encouraging ſedition, could ever pretend to his 
favour and countenance. Beſides this political jealouſy, 
there was another reaſon which inſpired Henry with an 
averſion to the reformers. He had early declared his 


ſentiments againſt Luther ; and having entered the liſts 


in thoſe ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received from his 
courtiers and theologians infinite applauſe for his per- 
formance. Elated by this imaginary ſucceſs, he re- 
ceived with impatience, mixed with contempt, any con- 
tradition to his ſentiments. Luther alſo had been fo 
imprudent as to treat in a very indecent manner his 


royal antagoniſt ; and though he afterwards made the 
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moſt humble ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apologized for | 
the vehemence of his former expreſſions, he never could 
efface the hatred which the king had conceived againſt 
him and his doctrines. The idea of hereſy ſtill ap- 
peared deteſtable as well as formidable to that prince ; 
and whilſt his reſentment againſt the ſee of Rome had 
corrected one conſiderable part of his early prejudices, 
he had made it a point of honour never to relinquiſh the 
remainder. Separate às he ſtood from the Romiſh 
church, he ſtill valued himſelf on maintaining the ca- 
tholic doctrine, and on guarding by fire and ſword, the 
imagined purity of his ſpeculative principles: Henry's 
miniſters and courtiers too were of as motley a charatter 
as his conduct; and ſeemed to waver, during this whole 
_ reign, between the ancient and the new religion; The 
queen, by intereſt as well as by inclination, fa- 
voured the cauſe of the reformers : Cromwell, who was 
created ſecretary of ſtate, and who was daily advancing 
in the king's confidence, had embraced the ſame views 
and as he was a man of prudence and abilities, he was 
able; very effectually, though in a covert manner, to 
promote the late innovations: Cranmer, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, had ſecretly adopted the Proteſtant tenets ; 
and he had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 
and ſincerity. On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk 
adhgred to the ancient faith, and by his high rank, as 
well as by his talents both for peace and war, he had 
great authority in the king's council: Gardiner, lately 
created biſhop of Wincheſter, had enliſted himſelf in 
the ſame party; and the ſuppleneſs of his character, and 
dexterity of his conduct, rendered him very uſeful. 
Notwithſtanding 
the religious opinions of the miniſters, they were obliged 


E- & 


with the ſentiments of their maſter. 
Cranmer ſtill carried the appearance of a conformity to 
the ancient ſpeculative tenets; but they artfully made” 
. uſe of Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the 
_ ſee of Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an aſſent 
to the king's ſupremacy, and to his renunciation of the 
_ ſovereign pontiff; but they encouraged his paſſion for 

the catholic faith; and 1 him to puniſh thoſe 


f 


compliance, to bring him over to their party: the king, 
mean while, who held the balance between the factions, 
was enabled by the courtſhip paid him, both by proteſ- 
tants and catholics, to aſſumè an unbounded authority. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Rome; againſt images, reliques, pilgrim; 


the irreconcileable difference between 


to diſguiſe them, and to pretend an entire agreement 
Cromwell and 


- 
1 


We may here obſerve, that the ambign; 
king's conduct, though it kept the — ah of the 
ſerved to encourage the pro t doctrine m We, 
ſubjects. There were ſome Engliſhmen, 15 le 
Joye, Conſtantine, and others, who dreading 5 
tion of the king's authority, had fled to Antucrn ct. 
the great yy er poſſeſſed by the Low Cour » Where 
vinces; ſerved; during ſome time, to give ry: mw 
tion. 'Theſe men employed themſelves in 3 
Engliſh books agaioſt the corruptions of the church, © 
Ses; 
egard to ya 
fred, 

contormi 
they afferted hn 


they excited the curioſity of men with r 
queſtion, the moſt important in theology, 
acceptance with the Supreme Being, 
the Lutherans; and other proteſtants, 
ſalvation was obtained by faith alone; and that the 
infallible road to perdition, was a reliance on = 
works; by which terms they underſlood as wei?” 
moral duties, as the ceremonial and monaſtic obf 
ances, The defenders of the ancient religi * 


other hand, maintained the efficacy of good 


thou | 
—2 it was ſtill the fi 
church which they mmended. 


ving ſtolen 


rrecting his 
Tonſtal, 


ſoon after of Durham, a man 


opies that could be found a 
Antwerp; and he bail them publicly in Cheapſide. 
By this meaſure he ſupplied Tindal with money, enabled 
him to print a new and correct edition of his work, and 
gave great ſcandal to the people in thus committing to 


: | | the flames the Oracles of Truth. 
daring heretics who had preſumed to reject his theolo- } 
gical principles. Both fides hoped, by their unlimited 


The —_ of the reformation met with little feve- 
rity during the miniſtry of Wolſey, who, though him- 
ſelf a clergyman, ' bore fo ſmall a regard to the ecclefial- 


tical order, that he did not ſerve as an inſtrument of 


their tyranny : it was even an article of im 


And though in all his meaſures he was driven by his un- 
governed humour, he caſually ſteered a courſe which 
led more. certainly to arbitrary power, than any which 
the moſt profound politics could have traced out to him. 
Artifice, refinement, and hypocriſy, in his ſituation, 
would have put both parties on their guard againſt him, 
and would have taught them reſerve in complying with 
a monarch whom they could never hope thoroughly to 
have gained: but while che franknefs, ſincerity, and 
openneſs of Henry's temper, were generally known, as 
well as the dominion of his furious paſſions, each fide 
dreaded to loſe him by the ſmalleſt 
tered themſelves that a blind compliance with his will 
would throw him cordially and fully into their intereſts. 


— 1 — 


— — 


1 


- 


* This man, whoſe elegant genius and familiar acquaint! 
ance with the noble ſpirit of antiquity, had given him very 


_ enlarged ſentiments, and who had in his early years advanced 
principles, which even at prefent would be deemed: fomewhat 


too free; had, in the courſe of events, been ſo irritated by 
polemics, and thrown into ſuch a ſuperſtitious attachment to 
the ancient faith, that few inquiſitors have been guilty of 
greater violence in their proſecution of hereſy. Though 
adorned with the gentleſt manners as well as the pureſt inte- 
rity, he carried to the utmoſt height his avetfion to hetero- 
xy; and James Bainham, in particular, a'gentleman of the 
Temple, experienced from him the greateſt ſeverity: Bainham, 

- accuſed of favouring the new opinions, was carried to More's 
- houſe; und having refuſed to diſcover his aceomplices, the 
chancellor ordered him to be whipped in his preſence,” and af-. 
terwards ſent to the Tower, where he himſelf faw him put to 


Need and flat- 
Ianc | 


againſt him, that, by his connivance, he had encouraged 
the growth of hereſy, and that he had protected and ac- 
| quitred ſome ' notorious offenders. Sir Thomas More, 


who ſucceeded Wolſey as chancellor, is at once an ob- 
| Ject deſerving our compaſſion, and an inſtance of the 
| uſual progreſs of men's ſentiments during that age *. 
Such was the ſpirit 6f the times, that many were 
brought into the biſhop's court for offences which ap- 
pear trivial, but which were regarded as ſymbols of 
party : ſome for teaching their children the Lord's prayer 
| bs liſh ; 3 reading the New Teſtament in 
| guage, or or . aking againſt 1 grimages ; to 
harbour e en to been the faſts of 
the church, to declaim againſt the vices of the clergy, 
were capital offences f. Though Henry neglected not 
| 2 1 | 4 


— 


% 2 
1 : 


the torture. The unhappy gentleman, overcome by all thelc 
ſeverities, abjured his opinions; but feeling afterwards dle 
deepeſt compunction for his apoſtacy, he openly returned to 
his former tenets, and even courted the crown of martyrdom. 
He was condemned as an obſtinate- and relapſed heretic, and | 
was burned in Smithfield. F. 

1 One Thomas Bilney, a prieſt, who had embraced the 
new doctrine, had been terrified into an abjuration; but Was 
ſo haunted by remorſe; that his friends dreaded ſome fatal ef- 
EP his deſpair, At laſt his mind Gone w be . 
lieved; b i calm eeded om 

ut his appearing proc 4 ce by an 
to it. He 

e people to beware of ido- 
vation either to pilgrimag® 
of the ſaints; > 


— 


lution which he had taken of expiating his pa 
open canfeffion of the truth, and by dying a martyr 
went through Norfolk, teachi 
latry, and of truſting for their 
or to the cowle of St. Francis, to the prayers 


= 


| 2 puniſh proteſtant doctrine, which he deemed | 
2 { 9 ſormidable enemies, he knew, were the 
wo adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly the 
who, having their immediate ence on 
che Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be 
the certain conſequence of aboliſhing his authority in 
England. Peyto, a friar, preaching before the king, 
dad the aſſurance to tell him, That many lying pro- 
« phets had deceived him; but he, as a true Micajah, 
i. Phe him, that the dogs would lick his blood, as 
« they had done Ahad's *."' The king took no notice 


inſult, but allowed the er to depart in 
—— New Sunday he employed Dr. Corren to 
h before him ; who juſtified the king's proceedings, 


Peyto the appellations of a rebel, a ſlanderer, 
_ it 4 traitor. FE ton „ another friar of the ſame 


H E NR Y "vt. 


c, interrupted the preacher, and told him that he 
— of the lying prophets, who ſought to eſtabliſh 
by adultery the ſucceſſhon of the crown ; but that he 
kimſelf would juſtify all that Peyto had faid. Henry 
ſlenced the petulant friar ; but ſhewed no other mark 
of reſentment, than ordering Peyto and him to be ſum- 
moned before the council, and to be rebuked for their 
offence f. He even here bore patiently ſome new in- 
ſtances of their obſtinacy and arr e: when the earl 
of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, told them, that they de- 
ſerved for their offence to be thrown into the Thames, 


Elſton replied, that the road to heaven lay as near by 
water as by land . 
About this time ſeveral monks were detected in a 
conſpiracy, which, as it might have proved more dan- 
gerous to the king, was attended with more fatal conſe- 
quences to themſelves. Elizabeth Barton, of Alding- 
ton in Kent, commonly called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
had been ſubject to hyſterical fits, which threw her body 
into unuſual convulſions ; and having, produced an equal 
diſorder in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, 
which, as ſhe was ſcarcely conſcious of them during the 
time, had ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The 
people in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with theſe ap- 
they imagined to be ſupernatural ; 


fellow, founded on them a project from which he hoped 
to acquire both profit and conſideration. He went to 
Warham, the primate, then alive; and having given 


him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he ſo far 
wrought on that prelate, as to receive orders from him 
to watch her in her trances, and c to note down 


all her future ſayings. The regard paid her by a perſon 
of ſo high a rank ſoon rendered her ſtill more the ob- 
ject of attention to the neighbourhood; and Maſters 
eaſily perſuaded them, as well as the maid herſelf, that 
her ravings were inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt. She 
ſoon learned to counterfeit tratices ; and uttered, in an 
extraordinary tone, ſuch ſpeeches as were dictated to 
her by her ſpiritual director. Maſters aſſociated with 
him Dr. Bocking, a canon of Canterbury; and their de- 


ſign was to raiſe the credit of an image of the Virgin, 
hich ſtood in a | belonging to Maſters, and to 
draw to it ſuch pilgrimages as uſually frequented the 
more fainous images and reliques. In proſecution of 
this deſign, Elizabeth pretended revelations, which di- 
retted her to have recourſe to that image for a cure; 


 — 


t images. He was: ſoon ſeized, tried in the biſhop's court, 
and as à relapſed heretic; and the writ was ſent 
down to burn him. When brought to the ſtake, he diſco- 
- vered ſuch, patience, fortitude, and devotion, that the ſpecta- 
tors were much affected with the horrors of his puniſhment; 
- and mendicant friars. who were preſent, fearing that his 


2 would be imputed to them, and make them loſe | 


ams which they received ſrom the charity of the le, 
* him publicl 2 acquit them of A — in his 
Þ oy He willingly complied ; and by this meekneſs gained 
more on the ſympathy of the people. Another perſon till 
more heroic, bei brought to the ſtake for denying the real 
preſence, ſeemed almoſt in a tranſport of joy; and he tenderly 
embracei the faggots which were to be the inſtruments of his 
as the means of procuring him eternal reſt, In 
i 
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diſtorting her limbs and countenance during a compe- 
tent time, ſhe affected to have obtained a perfect reco- 


very by the interceſſion of the Virgin 5. This miracle 


was ſoon diſperſed abroad; and the two prieſts, finding 
the impoſture to ſucceed beyond their own expecta- 
tions, began to exter.d their views, and to lay the foun- 
dation of more important enterprizes. They taught 
their penitent to declaim againſt the new doctrines, 
which ſhe denominated herety ; againſt innovations in 
eccleſiaſtical government; and againſt the king's in- 
tended divorce from Catharine. She even aſſerted that 
if he proſecuted that deſign, and married another, he 
ſhould not be a king a month longer, and ſhould not an 
hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, but 
ſhould die the death of a villain. Many monks through- 


out E and, entered into the deluſion; and one Deer- 
ing, a friar, wrote a book of the revelations and pro- 
phecies of Elizabeth |. Miracles were daily added to 


increaſe the wonder; and the pulpit every where re- 
ſounded with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpiration of 
the new propheteſs. Meſſages were carried from her 
to queen Catharine, by which that princeſs was ex- 
horted to perſiſt in her oppoſition to the divorce ; the 
pope's ambaſſadors gave encouragement to the popular 
credulity ; and even Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, though 
a man of ſenſe and learning, was carried away by an 
opinion ſo favourable to the party which he had eſ- 
pouſed **, The king art laſt began to think the matter 
worthy of his attention; and having ordered Elizabeth 
and. her accomplices to be arreſted, he brought them 
before the ſtar chamber, where they freely, without 
being put to the torture, made confeſſion of their guilt. 
The parliament, in the ſeſſion held the beginning of 


this year, paſſed an act of attainder againſt ſome who - 


were engaged in this treaſonable impoſture 4+ ; and 
Elizabeth herſelf, Maſters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, 


Riſby, and Gold, ſuffered for their crime. The biſhop 


of Rocheſter, Abel, Addiſon, Lawrence, and others, 


were condemned for miſpriſion of treaſon ; becauſe they 
had not diſcovered ſome criminal ſpeeches which they 
heard from Elizabeth $f : and they were thrown into 
priſon. The better to undeceive the multitude, the 
forgery of many of the propheteſs's miracles was de- 
tected ; and even the ſcandalous proſtitution of her 
manners was laid open to the public. Thoſe paſſions 
which ſo naturally inſinuate themſelves amidſt the warm 
intimacies maintained by the deyotees of different ſexes, 
had taken place between Elizabeth and her confede= 
rates ; and it was found, that a door to her dormitory, 
which was ſaid to have been miraculouſly opened, 1 
order to give her acceſs to the chapel, for the ſake of 
frequent converſe with Heaven, had been contrived by 
Bocking and Maſters for purpoſes of a very different 
nature. | 
This impoſture, as may be readily imagined, was at- 
tended with ſo many odious circumſtances in the detec- 
tion, that the credit of the eccleſiaſtics, particularly the 
monks, was hurt, and the king was inſtigated to take 
ve ce on them. He ſuppreſſed three monaſteries 
of = Obſervantine friars, in the beginning of 15353 
and finding that little clamour was excited by this act of 


——_— 


* 


ſhort, the tide turning towards the new doctrine, thoſe ſevere 
executions, which, in another diſpoſition of men's minds, 
would have ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, now ſerved only to diffuſe it 
the more among the people, and to inſpire them with horror 
againſt the unrelenting perſecutors. Hume. | 
* Strype, vol. 1. p. 167. 
+ Collier, vol. 11. p. 86. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 151. 
Stowe, p. 662. 
Stowe, p. 370. Blanquet's Epitome of Chronicles. 
Strype, vol. 1. p. 181. 
Collier, vol. 11. p. 87. fl 
++ 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12. Burget, vol. 1. p. 149. Hall, 
fol. 280. 
1t Godwin's Annals, p. 53- 


power, 
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and being brought before it in the preſence of a great 
multitude, ſhe fell anew into convulſions ; and after 
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not only been deprived of all his revenues, but ſtripped 


Fiſher was ſo indifferent about the dignity, that even if 


. wards a man who in any particular oppoſed his violent 


45% 


pewer, he was the more encouraged to lay his rapacious 
hands on the remainder. The parliament had made it 
treaſon to endeavour depriving the king of his dignity 
or titles: they had lately added to his. other titles, that 
of Supreme Head of the Church: it was inferred, that 
to deny his ſupremacy was treaſon; and many priors 
and eccleſiaſtics loft their lives, for this new ſpecies of 
guilt “. TR! OR 
The king now having an inclination to ſtrike terror 
iato the whole nation, reſolved to make examples of 
Fiſher and More, and accordingly proceeded to their 
trials. John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, was a pre- 
late eminent for learning and morals, ſtill more than for 
the eccleſiaſtical dignities, and for the high favours 
which he had long enjoyed with the king. ' When he 
was thrown into priſon on account of his refuſing the 
oath which regarded the ſucceflion, and his concealment 
of Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable ſpeeches, he had 


. 


of his very clothes, and without conſideration of his ex- 
treme age, he was allowed nothing but rags. In this 
condition ht lay-in priſon above a twelvemonth; when 
the-pope, willing to recompence the ſufferings of ſo 
faithful an adheremt, created him a cardinal ;. though 


— 


the purple were lying at his feet, he declared that he 
would not ſtoop to take it. This promotion of a man, 
merely for his oppoſition to royal authority, rouzed the 
mdignation of the king; and he reſolved to make- the 
innocent perſon feel the effects of his reſentment. Fiſher 
was indicted on the 22d of June, for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, was tried, condemned, and ſhortly after 
executed. The beheading of this prelate was intended 
as a warning to More, whoſe compliance, on account 
of his great authority both abroad and at home, and his 
high reputation for learning and virtue, was anxiouſly 
&efired by the king. That prince alſo bore as great 
perſonal af-Qion and regard to More, as his unperious 
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block, he bade the executioner ſtay till he put Ade ng 


him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the moſt un 
abaut ſix months after he gi omg tentence againſt 


| hoped that, perfonal. animoſities being buried with his 
entered into with Francis; a little before this time, he 


| even while he was negociating for peace, his uſual vio- 


<« neck is ſo ſhort:”. Then lying dus head on 7 


Nothing was wanting to the glory of his end, except 
better cauſe,” more free from weakneſs and ſuperſtition, 
But as he followed his principles and ſenſe. of du 
however miſguided, his conſtancy and integrity are Js: 
the leſs objects of our admiration; - He was beheaded 
on the 6th of July, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
The exceution of theſe great men was ſoon after re- 
ported at Rome, when every one diſcovered the moſt 
violent rage againſt the king; and numerous libels were 
publiſhed by. rhe wits and orators of Italy, comparing 


beard : ©. For,” ſaid he, “ it never committed treaſon,” 


4 
5 


relenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement VII. had died 


the king; and Paul III. of the name of Farneſe, had 
ſucceeded to the papal throne. This pontiff, who 
while cardinal; had always favoured Henry's cauſe, had 


predeceſſor, it might not be impoſſible to form an agree- 
ment with, England : and the king himſelf was deſirous 
of accommodating matters in a negociation which he 


required that that monarch ſhould conciliate a friendſhip 
between him and the court of Rome. But Henry was 
accuſtomed to preſcribe, not to receive terms; and 


-lence often carried him to commit offences which ren- 
dered the quarrel totally incurable. The execution of 
Fiſher was regarded by Paul as ſo great an injury, that 
he paſſed cenſures againſt the king on the gd of Auguſt, 
citing him and all his adherents to appear in Rome 
within ninety days, in order to anſwer for their crimes: 
if chey failed, he excommunicated them; deprived the 
king of his crown ; laid the kingdom under an interdict; 
declared his iſſue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; diſſolved 
all leagues which any catholic-princes had made with 


mind, and the ſport of paſſions, was ſuſceptible of to- 


ynclinations. - But More could never be prevailed on to 
acknowledge any opinion ſo contrary to his principles as 
chat of the king's ſupremacy ; and though Henry ex- 
ARed that compliance from the whole nation, there was 
asyet no law obliging any one to take an oath to that 
arpeſe; Rich, the ſollicitor-general, was ſent to con- 
ger with More, then a priſoner, who kept a cautious 
lence with regard to the ſupremacy: he was only in- 
veigled to ſay, that any queſtion with regard to the law 
Which eſtabliſhed - that prerogative, was a two-edged 
word]; if a perſon anſwer one way, it will confound his 
foul; if another, it Will deſtroy his body. No more 
was wanted to found an indictment of high treaſon againſt 
the priſoner. His ſilence was called malicious, and 
madeè a part of his erime; and thefe words, which had 
caſually dropped from him, were interpreted as a denial 
of the ſupremacy f. Trials were mere formalities du- 
-ring this reign: the jury gave ſentence againſt More, 
who had long expected this fate, and who needed no 
preparation to fortify him againſt the terrors of death. 


Not only his eonſtancy, but even his chearfulneſs, nay tenets was held, as well as. a union of: intereſts, to 


* his uſual facetioulneſs, never forſook him; and he made 
a ſacrifice of his life to his integrity, with the ſame in- 
difference that he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. 

When he was mounting the ſcaffold, Te ſaid to one, 
<£<-Rriend help me up; and when I come down again, 
ee let me fhift for myſelf.” The executioner aſking} 
him forgiveneſs, he granted the requeſt,” but told him, 
'« You will never get credit by beheading of me, my 


. " ” 
3 — 


— 


—_— 9 


* Tt was certainly a high inſtance of tyranny, fays Hume, 
to puniſh the mere delivery of a political opinion, eſpecially; 
one that no wiſe affected the king's temporal right, as a capi- 
tal offence, though attended with no overt act; and the par- 
liament in paſſing this law had overlooked all the principles by, 
which a civilized, much more a free people, ſhould be go- 


him; gave his kingdom to any invader ; commanded 
the nobility to take arms againſt him; freed his ſubjects 
from all oaths of allegiance; cut off their commerce 
with foreign ſtates ;- and declared it lawful for any one 
to ſeize them, to make flaves of their perſons, and to 
convert their effects to his own uſe. But though theſe 
cenſures were paſſed, they were not at that time openly 
denounced: the. pope delayed: their. publication till he 
ſhould find an agreement with. England entirely deſpe- 
rate; and till the emperor, who: was at that time hard 
preſſed by the Turks and the proteſtant princes in Ger- 
many, ſhould be in a condition to carry the {ſentence 
into execution: n 
The king now renewed his friendſhip with Francis, 
and opened negociations for marrying his infant-daugh- | 
ter, Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouleme, third ſon 
of Francis. The two monarchs alſo made advances to 
the princes of the proteſtant league in Germany; 
Henry, beſides remitting them ſome money, ſent Fox, 
biſhop of Hereford, as Francis did Bellay, lord of 
Langley, to treat with them. But during the firſt fer. 
-vours of the reformation, an agreement in theological 


eſſential to a good correſpondence among ſtates ; 
though both Francis and Henry flattered. the German 
princes with hopes of their embracing the confeſſion o 
Augſburg, it was looked upon as a bad ſymptom o 
their ſincerity, that they exetciſed ſuch extreme ng 
againſt all preachers of the reformation in their refpecuve 
dominhionss Henry proceeded ſo far, as to invite Over 
| bo, Bucer, Sturmius; Draco, and other ers 


— — 


EY * 


| during many ages, it had been hereſy to aſſert, is an even 
7 which may —— ſomewhat — 2 Even om 
| unrelenting mind of Henry was at firſt ſhocked with thele YM 
guinary meaſures ; and he went ſo far as to change his — 
and dreſs; pretending ſorrow for the neceſſity by which he 


puſhed to ſuch extremities. 


verned: but the violence of changing fo. ſuddenly the ay + Mote's Life of Sir Thomas More. Herbert, p. 399 


ſyſtem of government, and making it treaſon to deny what, 


. yp * 2» 
Q ©*, 8 
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Fw divines, that they might confer with ham, and in- Hop made offer of it to the duke of Angouleme, third 


> him in the foundation of their tenets. The 
* told the king, that they could not 
Germ?, le divines; and as Henty had no hopes of 
ps SR with ſuch zealous diſputants, and knew that 
Germany the followers of Luther would not aſſo- 
G de with the diſciples of Zuinglius, becauſe, though 
2 in every thing elſe, they differed in ſome 
* particulars with regard to the. euchariſt, he was 
py more indifferent on account of their refuſal. He 
1d alſo foreſee, that even while the league of Smal- 
Lade did not act in concert with him, they could always 
de carried by their intereſts to oppoſe the emperor. 
And the hatred between F rancis and that monarch was 
o invete rate, that he deemed himſelf ſure of a fincere 
ally in one or other of theſe princes, 18 

While the negociations were going on, an incident 
happened in England which promiſed a more amicable 
concluſion of thoſe diſputes, and ſeemed even to open 
the way for a reconciliation between Henry and Charles, 
Queen Catharine was ſeized with a lingering illneſs, 
which ended with her life. She died at Kimbolton in 
Huntingdonſhire, on the 6th of January, 1536, in the 
fftieth year of her age. A little before ſhe expired, ſhe 
wrote à very tender letter to the king; in which ſhe 
gave him the appellation of * her moſt dear Lord, 
King, and Huſband.“ She told him, that as the 
hour of her death was now approaching, ſhe laid hold 
of this laſt opportunity to inculcate on him the import- 
ance of his religious duty, and the comparative empti- 
neſs of all human grandeur and enjoyment : that though 
his fondneſs towards theſe periſhable advantages had 
thrown her into many calamities, as well as created to 
himſelf much trouble, ſhe yer forgave him all paſt in- 
juries, and hoped that his pardon would be ratified in 
heaven: and that ſhe had no other requeſt to make, 
than to recommend to him his daughter, rhe ſole pledge 
of their loves; and to crave his protection for her maids 
and ſervants. She concluded with theſe words; © I 
« make this vow, that mine eyes deſire you above all 


« things.” The king was touched even to ſhedding (| jection to the match, than what aroſe from the infirm 


of tears, by this laſt tender proof of Catharine's affec- 
tion; but queen Anne is ſaid to have expreſſed her joy 
| for the death of her rival. 
The emperor imagined that, as the demiſe of his 
aunt had removed all foundation of perſonal animoſity 
between him and Henry, it might not now be impoſſi- 
ble to detach him from the alliance of France, and to 
renew his own confederacy with England, from which 
he had formerly reaped ſo much advantage. He ſent 
Henry propoſals for a return to ancient amity, upon 
theſe conditions; that he ſhould aſſiſt him in his war 
with the Turk, and that he ſhould take part with him 
againſt Francis, who now threatened the duchy of 
Milan. The king replied, that he was willing to be on 
good terms with the emperor, provided that prince 
would acknowledge, that the former breach of friend- 
ſhip came entirely from himſelf, As to the conditions 
propoſed ; the proceedings againſt the biſhop of Rome 
vere ſo juſt, and ſo fully ratified by the parliament of 
England, that they could not now be revoked ; when 
| princes ſhould have ſettled peace among them- 
ſelves, he would not fail to exert that vigour which be- 
came him, againſt the enemies of the faith ; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reſtored, he 
| then, as a common friend both to him and 
Francis, be ready either to mediate an agreement be- 
tween them, or to aſſiſt the injured party. 
_ , Henry became more indifferent to the advances of 
the uſual duplicity and inſincerity of that monarch ; and 
ne intelligence which he received of the preſent tranſ- 
ons in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
died without iſſue; and the emperof maintained 
chat the duchy, being a fief of the empire, was de- 
volved to him as head of the Germanic body : not to 
dre umbrage, however, to the ſtates of Italy, he pro- 
2 his intention of beſtowing that principality on 
due prince who ſhould be noxious to no party, and he 
No. XXXVIII. | . 
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ſon of Francis. The French monarch, who pretended 


| that his own right to Milan was now revived upon 


Sforza's death, was content to ſubſtitute- his ſecond ſon, 
the duke of Orleans, in his place; and the emperor 
pretended to cloſe with this propoſal. But his ſole in- 
tention in that liberal conceſſion ſeemed to be his deſire 
to gain time, till he ſhould put himſelf in a warlike 
poſture, and be able to carry an invaſion in Francis's 
dominions. The ancient enmity between theſe princes 
broke out anew in bravadoes, and in perſonal infults on 
each other, ill becoming people of their high rank, and 
{till leſs ſuitable to men of ſuch unqueſtioned bravery. 
Charles ſoon after invaded Provence in perſon, with an 
army of fifty thouſand men; but met with no ſucceſs. 
His army periſhed with ſickneſs, fatigue, famine, and 
other diſaſters ; and he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Marſeilles, and retire into Italy with the broken remains 
of his forces. An army of Imperialiſts, near thirty 
thouſand in number, which invaded France on the fide 
of the Netherlands, and laid fiege to Peronne, made 
no greater progreſs, but retired upon the approach of 
a French army. And Henry had thus the ſatisfaction 
to find, both that his ally Francis was likely to ſupport 
himſelf without foreign aſſiſtance, and that his own tran- 
quillity was fully enſured by theſe violent continental 
wars. 3 
Whatever inquietude remained with the ' Engliſh 
court, was ſolely occaſioned by the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland. James, receiving intelligence of the dan- 
gerous ſituation of his ally Francis, levied ſome forces; 
and embarking them on board veſſels hired for that 
purpoſe, landed them in France; whither he went in 
perſon; and making haſte to join the French camp, 
which then lay in Provence, he met the French mo- 
narchs at Lyons, who having repulſed the emperor, was 
returning to his capital. Recommended by ſo agree- 
able and ſeaſonable an inſtance of friendſhip, the king 
of Scots paid his addreſſes to Magdalen, daughter of 
the French monarch z and this prince had no other ob- 


ſtate of his daughrer's health, which feemed to threaten 
her with a ſpeedy diſſolution. But James having gained 
the affections of the princeſs, and obtained her conſent, 
the father would no longer oppoſe the united deſires of 
his daughter and his friend : they were accordingly 
married, and ſoon after ſet fail for Scotland, where the 
young, queen, as was foreſeen, died in a little time after 
her arrival. Francis, however, was afraid leſt his ally 
Henry, whom he likewiſe looked on as his friend, and 
who lived with him on a more cordial footing than is 
uſual among great princes, ſhould be diſpleaſed that this 
cloſe union between France and Scotland was con- 
cluded without his participation. He therefore dif- 
patched Pommeraye to London, in order to apologize 
for this meaſure ; but Henry, with his uſual openneſs 
and freedom, expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that he refuſed 
even to confer with the ambaſſador ; and Francis was 
apprehenſive of a rupture with a prince who regulated 
his meaſures more by humour and paſſion, than by the 
rules of political prudence. But the king was fo fettered 
by the oppoſition in which he was engaged againſt the 
pope and the emperor, that he purſued no farther this 
diſguſt againſt Francis; and in the end every thing re- 
mained in tranquillity, both on the fide of France and 
of Scotland. | 
The peace of England ſeemed now to be expoſed to 


more hazard by the violent innovations in religion; and 


in this dangerous conjuncture nothing enſured public 
tranquillity ſo much as the deciſive authority acquired 
by the king, and his great aſcendant over all his ſub- 
jects. His frankneſs, his ſincerity, his magnificence, 
his generoſity, were virtues which counterbalanced his 
violence, cruelty, and impetuoſity: and the important 
rank which his vigour, more, than his addreſs, acquired 


him in foreign negociations, flattered the vanity of Eng- 


liſhmen, and made them the more willingly endure 


| thoke-domeſtic hardſhips to which they were expoſed. 
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The king, conſcious of his advantages, was now pro- 


—_— the moſt dangerous exerciſe of his authority; 
and laying the foundation for that meaſure by ſe- 


veral preparatory: expedients, he was at length deter- 


mined to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, and to put himſelf ; 
in poſſeſſion of their revenues, which were very ample. , 


The number of monaſteries had greatly increaſed ; 


and if matters be conſidered merely in a political light, 
will appear the radical inconyenience of the-cathohe re- 
ligion. Papal uſurpations, the tyranny. of the inquiſi- 


tion, the multiplicity of holidays; all theſe fetters on 
liberty and induſtry were ultimately derived from the 
authority and inſinuation of monks, whoſe habitations 
being eſtabliſhed every where proved ſo many ſemina- 
ries of ſuperſtition and of folly. This order of men was 
extremely enraged againſt Henry; and regarded the 
abolition of the papal authority in England, as the re- 
moval of the ſole protection which they enjoyed againſt 
the rapacity of the crown and of the courtiers. They 

were now ſubjected to the king's viſitation ; the or 
poſed ſacredneſs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; 
the progreſs of the reformation abroad, which had every 


where been attended with the abolition of the monaſtic 


orders, gave them reaſon to apprehend like conſe- 
quences in England ; and though the king ſtill main- 
tained the doctrine of purgatory, to which moſt of the 
convents owed their origin and ſupport, it was foreſeen, 
that in the progreſs of the conteſt he would every day 
be led to depart wider from ancient inſtitutions, and be 
drawn nearer the tenets of the reformers, with whom 
his political intereſts naturally induced him to unite. 
The friars, moved by theſe conſiderations, employed 
all their influence to inflame the people againſt the king's 
government; and Henry, finding their ſafety irrecon- 
cileable with his own, was determined to ſeize the pre- 
ſent opportunity, and utterly deſtroy his declared ene- 
Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, had been appointed 
vicar- general *, He employed Layton, London, Price, 
Gage, Petre, Bellaſis, and others, as commiſſioners, 
who every where made a rigdrous _— with regard 
to the conduct and deportment of the friars. Friars 
were encouraged to inform againſt' their brethren, the 

evidence was credited; and even the calumnies 
ſpread abroad by the friends of the reformation were 
regarded as grounds of proof. Great diſorders are there- 
fore ſaid to — been found in many of the religious 
Houſes : whole convents of women abandoned to lewd- 
neſs : ſigns of abortions. procured, of infants. murdered, 
of unnatural luſts between perſons of the ſame ſex. 
Some monaſteries, terrified with the rigorous inquiſi- 
tion carried on by Cromwell and his - commiſſioners, 


This was a new office, by which the king's pins? | 
C 


or the abſolute uncontrolable power aſſumed over the chur 
| was delegated to him. | , SE: 
+ By this act, 27 H. VIII. c. 28, three hundred and ſe- 
venty- ſix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed and their revenues, 
amounting to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were granted 
to the king ; beſides their goods, chattels, and plate, com- 
puted at a hundred thouſand pounds more. It does not a 
that any oppoſition was made to this important law : fo abſolute 
was Henry's authority ! A court, called the court of augmen- 
tation of the king's revenue, was erected for the management 
of theſe funds; and the people concluded, from: this circum- 
ſtance, that Henry intended to proceed in deſpoiling the 
church of her patrimony. | * 
ft The friends of the reformation aſſerted, that nothing 
could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an unknown tongue, 
the word of God itſelf, and thus to counteract the will of 
Heaven, which had been revezled for the benefit of mankind : 
that if this practice were not abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was 
groſs, and proved a conſciouſneſs that the gloſſes and traditions 
of the clergy ſtood in direct oppoſition to the original text 
diQated by Supreme Intelligence: that it was now neceſſary 
for the people, ſo long abuſed by intereſted pretenſions, to fee 
with their own eyes, and to examine whether the- claims of 
the eccleſiaſtics were founded on that charter, which was on 
all hands acknowledged to be derived from. Heaven : and that 


AS a ſpicit of reſearch and curioſity was happily revived, and preſent with his cured, and that the gates + a7 
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ſurrendered their revenues into the king's hands 
the monks received ſmall penſions rs en of ths 
obſequiouſneſs. Orders were given to diſmiſs ſuch hum 
and friars as were below four and twenty, WW 
were on that account ſuppoſed not to be binding. The 
doors of the convents were opened, even to ſuch 23 
were above that age; and every one recovered his j 
berty who defired it. But all theſe expedients did nc, 
fully anſwer the king's purpoſe, he had recourſe to his 
uſual inſtrument of power, the- parliament; and in or 
der to prepare men for the innovations projected, the 
report of the viſitors was publiſhed, and a general hor. 
ror was endeavoured to be excited in the nation 


inſtitutions which had been the objects of the — 


found veneration to their anceſtors. 
Henry, though determined to aboliſh the monaſtic 


orders, reſolved to proceed gradually in this great df 
and he gave directions to parliament on the 4th f 
February to go no further at preſent, than to ſuppreſs 


the leſſer monaſteries, which poſſeſſed revenues not 
amounting to two hundred pounds a year T. 
The act formerly paſſed, empowering the king to 
name thirty-two commiſſioners for framing a body of 
canon law, was renewed ; but the project was never 
carried into execution. Henry thought that the preſent 
perplexity of that la increaſed his authority, and kept 
the clergy in ſtill greater dependence. Farther progreſs 
was made in completing the union of Wales with Eng- 
land: the ſeparate juriſdictions of ſeveral great lords or 
marchers, as they were called, which obſtructed the 
courſe of juſtice in Wales, and encouraged robbery and 
illaging, were aboliſhed; and the authority of the 
ing's court was extended every where. Some joril- 
dictions of a like nature in England were alſo aboliſhed 
this ſeſſion. aan —_—_— ſenſible that they had 
gained nothing by F e king's will, when he 
formerly 3 — — + of wardſhips 
and liveries, were now contented to frame a law, fuch 
as he diftated to them. It was enacted, that the poſ- 


ſeſſion of land ſhall be adjudged to be in thoſe who have 


the uſe of it, not in thoſe to whom it is transferred in 
. truſt. After all theſe laws were paſſed the king diſ- 


ſolved the parliament on the x4th of April. 

The convocation which fat during this ſeſſion was 
engaged in a very important work, the deliberating on 
the new tranſlation which was projected of the Scrip- 


' tures. The tranſlation given by Tindal, though cor- 


rected by himſelf in a new edition, was ſtill complained 
of by the clergy as inaccurate and unfaithful; and it was 
now propoſed to them, that they ſhould themſclves 


publiſh a tranſlation, which would not be liable to thoſe 


objections Þ. 3 
Li ; While 


1 — 


men were now 


them; and the revealed will of G 


obliged to make a choice among the contend- 
ing doctrines of different ſects, the proper materials for deci- 
fion, and above all, the Holy Scriptures, ſhould be fet before 
ol, which the change of lan- 

e had ſomewhat obſcured, be again by their means laid be- 

ore mankind. The favourers of the ancient religion main- 
tained, on the other hand, that the pretence of making the 


people ſee with their own eyes was a mere cheat, and was it- 


ſelf a v $ artifice, by which the new preachers hoped to 
obtain the ere of them, and to ſeduce them from thoſe 
— whom the laws, whom ancient eſtabliſhments, whom 
eaven itſelf, had appointed for their ſpiritual direction : that 
the people were, by their ignorance, their ſtupidity, their ne- 
ceſlary avocations, totally unqualified to chooſe their own pri” 
ciples; and it was a mockery to ſet materials before them, 
which they could not poffibly make any proper ufe : that even 
in the affairs of common life, and in their temporal concerns 
which lay more within the compaſs of human reaſon, the laws 


had in a great meaſure deprived them of the right of private 

judgement, and had, happily for their own and the public in 

tereſt, regulated their conduct and behaviour: that theolog! 

queſtions were placed far beyond the ſphere of 6. ef compre- 
e 


henſion; and ecclefiaſtics themſelves, though d by all = 
advantages of education, erudition, and an affiduous {tudy 0 


the ſcience, could not be fully aſſured of a juſt deciſion; ex- 


cept by the promiſe made them in Scripture, that God wou! 


: 
on 


H E N 


While the retainers to the new religion were exulting | crifice every thing to the gratificatiori of this new appe- 


' perity, they met with a mortification which 
_ Ed al their hopes. Their patroneſs Anne 
Boleyn poſſeſſod no longer the king's favc ur; and ſoon 
aſter loſt her life by the rage of that furious monarch *. 
Anne's enemies ſoon perceived the fatal change; and 
they endeavoured to widen the breach, when they found 
chat they incurred no by interpoſing in thoſe 
delicate concerns. She had been delivered of a dead 


f he was diſpoſed to make the innocent mo- 
2 — yard for —＋ misfortune. But the chief means 
which Anne's enemies employed to inflame the king 
againſt her, was his jealouſy. - Though Anne. appears 
to have been innocent, and virtuous in her conduct, ſne 
had a certain gaiety, if not levity of character, which 
threw her off her guard, and made her leſs circumſpect 
than her exalted ſituation required. Her education in 
France rendered her the more prone to thoſe freedoms; 
and it was with difficulty ſhe conformed herſelf to that 
ſtrict ceremonial - practiſed in the court of England. 
More vain than haughty, ſhe was pleaſed to ſee the in- | 
fluence of her beauty on all around her, and ſhe indul 
herſelf in an eaſy familiarity with perſons.who were for- 
merly her equals, and who might then have pretended 
to her friendſhip. Henry's dignity was offended with 
theſe popular manners; and though 
— blind, 


ſon; and Henry's fondneſs for male iſſue being thus diſ- | 


the lover had been 

the huſband poſſeſſed but too quick diſ- 
cernment and penetration. Her enemies put a malig- 
nant interpretation on the harmleis liberties of the 
queen: the. viſcounteſs of Rocheford, in particular, who 


was married to the queen's brother, but who lived on 
bad terms with her ſiſter-· in av, inſinuated the moſt 
cruel ſuſpicions into the king's mind; and as ſhe was a 
woman of profligate character, ſhe paid no regard either 
to truth or humanity in thoſe calumnies which ſhe ſug- 
geſted. She pretended that her on huſband was en- 
gaged in a criminal correſpondence with his ſiſter; and, 
not content with tłus ĩmputation, ſhe poiſoned every 

action of the queen's, and repreſented each inſtance of 
fayour which ſhe confetred on any one as a token of 
affection. Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Weſton, 
and Brereton, gentlemen ot the king's chamber, toge- 
ther with, Mark Somerton, groom of the chamber, 
were obſeryed: to poſſeſs much of the queen's friendſhip; 
and they ſerved her with a zeal and attachment which, 
though chiefly derived. from gratitude, might not im- 
probably be ſeaſoned with ſome mixture of tenderneſs 
tor ſo amiable a princeſs. © The king's jealouſy laid hold 
of the ſlighteſt circumſtance, and finding no particular 
object on which it could faſten, it vented itſelf equally 
on every one that came within the verge of its fury. 
Henry's jealouſy was not derived from love, but it was 
2 more ſtern jealouſy, foſtered entirely by pride : his 
love was transferred to another object. Jane, daughter 
of Sir John Seymore, and maid of honour to the queen, 
a young lady of great beauty and merit, had obtained 
an aſcendant over him; an he was determined to ſa- 


pI 
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ſhould not prevail againſt her : that the groſs errors adopted 
the wiſeſt Heathens, proved how unfit men were to ſearch 
their own way through this profound darkneſs ; nor would the 
Scriptures, if truſted to every man's judgement, be able to 
dy; on the contrary, they would much augment thoſe 
fatal illuſions: that Sacred Writ itſelf was involved in ſo much 
ſcurity, gave riſe to ſo many difficulties, contained ſo many 
bearing contradictions, that it was the moſt dangerous wea- 
pon that could be entruſted into the hands of the ignorant and 
giddy multitude : that the poetical ſtyle in which a great part 
it was compoſed, at the ſame time that it occaſioned uncer- 
981 the ſenſe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was 
cient to kindle. the zeal: of fanaticiſm, and thereby throw 


2 ſoeiety into the moſt furious combuſtion: that a thouſand | 


* muſt ariſe, which would pretend each of them to derive 
2 tenets. from the Scripture; and would be able, by ſpecious 
ubuments, or even without ſpecious arguments, to ſeduce filly 

men and ignorant mechanics into a belief of the moſt abſurd 
— an and that if ever this diſorder, dangerous to the 


himſelf, received a remedy, it muſt- be from the | 
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tite. Unlike to moſt monarchs, who judge lightly of 
the crime of gallantry, and who deem the young dam- 
ſels of their court rather honoured than diſgraced by 
their paſſion, he ſeldom thought of any other attach- 
ment than that of marriage; and in order to attain this 
end, he underwent more difficulties, and committed 
e crimes, than thoſe which he ſought to avoid by 

rming that legal connection. And having thus enter- 
tained the deſign of raiſing his new miſtreſs to his bed 
and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every ſug- 
geſtion which threw any imputation of guilt on the un- 
fortunate queen. | 

The king's jealouſy firſt appeared openly in a tilting 
at Greenwich, on the iſt of May, 1536, where the 
queen happened to drop her handkerchief; an incident 
probably caſual, but interpreted by him as an inſtance 
of gallantry ro ſome of her paramours. He imme- 
diately retired from the place; ſent orders to confine 
her to her chamber ; arreſted Norris, Brereton, Weſ- 
ton, Smeton, together with her brother Rocheford; 
and threw them into priſon. The queen, aſtoniſhed 
at theſe inſtances of his fury, thought that he meant 
only to try her; but finding him in earneſt, ſhe reflected 
on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and prepared herſelf 
for that melancholy doom which was awaiting her. 
Next day ſhe was ſent to the Tower; and on her way 
thither ſhe was informed of her ſuppoſed offences, of 
which ſhe had hitherto been ignorant: ſhe made ear- 
neſt proteſtations of her innocence ; and when ſhe en- 
tered the priſon ſhe fell on her knees, and praying to 
God ſo to help her, as ſhe was not guilty of the crime 
imputed to her. Her ſurprize and confuſion threw her 
into hyſterical diſorders; and in' that ſituation, ſhe 
thought that the beſt proof of her innocence was to 
make an entire confeſſion, and ſhe revealed ſome in- 
diſcretions and levities which her ſimplicity had equally 
betrayed her to commit and to avow. She owned that 
ſhe had once rallied Norris on his delaying his marriage, 


and had told him, that he probably expected her when 


ſhe ſhould be a widow : ſhe had reproved Weſton, ſhe 
ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman of hers, and her 


indifference towards his wife : but he told her that ſhe 


had miſtaken the object of his affection, for it was her- 
ſelf: upon which ſhe defied him. She affirmed that 


Smeton had never been in her chamber but twice, when 


he played on the harpſichord : but ſhe acknowledged 
that he once had the boldneſs to tell her, that a look 
ſufficed him. The king, inſtead of being fatisfied with 
the candour and ſincerity of her confeſſion, regarded 
theſe indiſcretions only as preludes to greater and more 
criminal intercourſes. 


Notwithſtanding the multitudes whom the beneficence 


of the queen's temper had obliged during her proſpe- 
rous fortune, no one durſt interpoſe between her and 
the king's fury; and the perſon whoſe advancement 
every breath had favoured, and every countenance had 
ſmiled upon, was now left neglected and abandoned. 


_ TY 


tacit acquieſcence of the people in ſome new authority; and 
it was evidently better, without farther conteſt or enquiry, to- 
adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more ſecure 
eſtabliſhments. Theſe latter arguments, being more agree- 
able to eccleſiaſtical government, would probably have pre- 
vailed in the convocation, had it not been for the authority of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other biſhops, who were ſup- 
poſed to ſpeak the king's ſenſe of the matter. A vote was 
paſſed for publiſhing a new tranſlation of the Scriptures ; and 
in three year's time the work was finiſhed and printed at Paris. 
This was deemed a great point gained by the reformers, and a 
conſiderable advancement of their cauſe. 

Henry had perſevered in his love to this lady during fix 
years that his proſecution of the divorce laſted, and the more 
obſtacles he met with to the gratincation of his paſſion, the 


- more determined zeal did he exert in purſuing his purpoſe. 


But the affection which had ſubſiſted, and ſtill increaſed under 
difficulties, had not long attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its ob- 
jet; when it languiſhed from ſatiety ; and the king's heart 
was apparently eſtranged from his conſort. 


Even 
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Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, preferring the | © begotten between the king and her.” By this ſtrained 
connections of party to the ties of blood, was become ||. interpretation, her guilt was brought under the ſtatute of 
her moſt dangerous enemy ; and all the retainers to the | the 2th of this reign; in which it was declared om; 
catholic religion hoped, that her death would terminate I nal to throw any ſlander upon the king, queen, or their 
the king's quarrel with Rome, and leave him again to iſſue. Theſe abſurdities were admitted; and they were 
his natural and early bent, which had inclined him to regarded by the peers of England as a ſufficient reaſo 
maintain the moſt intimate union with the apoſtolic ſce. for ſacrificing an innocent queen to the. cruelty of their 
Cranmer alone, of all the queen's adherents, ſtill re- tyrant. . Though unaſſiſted by counſel, ſhe deſendec 
tained his friendſhip for her; and, as far as the king's herſelf with preſence of mind ; and the ſpectators could 
impetuoſity permitted him, he endeavoured to mode - not forbear pronouncing her entirely innocent, udpe. 
rate the violent prejudices entertained againſt her. The ment, however, was given by the court, both againſt 
ueen herſelf wrote Henry a letter from the Tower, | the queen and lord Rocheford; and her verdict con. 
Gal of the moſt tender expoſtulations, and of the warm- tained, That ſhe ſhould be burned or beheaded at the 
eſt proteſtations of innocence *. This letter had no in- © king's pleaſure.” When this dreadful ſentence Was 
fluence on the unrelenting mind of Henry, who was pronounced, ſhe was not terrified, but lifting up her 
determined to pave the way for his new marriage by | hands to Heaven, ſaid, “O Father! O Creator ! thoy 
the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, Weſton, Brereton, | “ who art the way, the truth, and the life, thou know. 
and Smeton, were tried; but no legal evidence was | © eſt that I have not deſerved this fate.” And then 
produced againſt them, The chief proof of their guilt turning to the judge, made the moſt pathetic declara- 
conſiſted in a hearſay from one lady Wingfield, who was | tian ot her innocence. Henry, not ſatisfied with this 
dead. Smeton was prevailed on, by the vain hopes of I cruel vengeance, was refolved entirely to annul his mar- 
life, to confeſs a criminal correſpondence with the queen; | riage with Anne Boleyn, and to declare her iſſue illegi- 
but even her enemies expected little advantage from this Þ timate: he recalled to his memory, that a little after 
confeſſion ; for they never dared to confront him with her appearance in the Engliſh court, ſome attachment 
her; and he was immediately executed; as were alſo | had been acknowledged between her and the earl of 
Brereton and Weſton. Norris had been much in the Northumberland, then lord Piercy ; and he now queſ- 
king's favour ; and an offer of life was made him, if he | tioned the nobleman with regard to theſe engagement. 
would confeſs his crime, and accuſe the queen: but he Northumberland took an oath before the two arch. 
generouſly rejected the propoſal; and ſaid, 4 That in biſhops,. that no contract or promiſe of marriage had 
<« his conſcience he believed her entirely guiltleſs : but | ever paſſed between them: he received the ſacrament 
« for his part, he could accuſe her of nothing, and he I upon it, before the duke of Norfolk and others of the 
« would rather die a thouſand deaths than calumniate | privy council; and this ſolemn act he accompanied with 
c an innocent perſon.” - | the moſt ſolemn prateſtations of veracity. The queen, 
The queen, and her brother George Boleyn, viſcount however, was ſhaken by menaces of executing the ſen- 
Rocheford, were tried by a jury of peers, confiſting of I tence againſt her in its greateſt rigour, and was pre- 
the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of I vailed on to confeſs in court ſome lawful impediment to 
Arundel, and twenty-three more: their uncle the duke | her marriage with the king. The afflicted primate who 
of Norfolk preſided as high ſteward. Upon what proof I {at as judge, thought himſelf obliged by this confeſſion 
or pretence the crime of inceſt was imputed to them is | to pronounce the marriage null and invakd. The queen 
unknown: the chief evidence, it is ſaid, amounted to I now prepared for ſuffering the death to which ſhe was 
no more than that Rocheford had been ſeen to lean on || ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to the king, and 
her bed before ſome company. Part of the charge | acknowledged the obligations which ſhe owed him, in 
againſt her was, that ſhe had affirmed to her minions, I thus uniformly continuing his endeavours fur her ad- 
that the king never had her heart; and had faid to each | vancement : © From a private gentlewoman, ſhe faid, 
of them apart, that ſhe loved him better than any per-. he had firſt made her a marchioneſs, then a queen, 
ſon whatever: „which was to the ſlander of the iſſue © and now, ſince he could raiſe her no higher in this 
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This letter contains ſo much nature, and even elegance, | accuſers and judges; yet let me receive an open trial, for my 
as to deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity, without any alte- truth ſhall fear no open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either mine 
ration in the mode of expreſſion. It is as follows: innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience fatished, the 


ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly 
declared. So that whatſoever God or you may determine of 
me, your Grace may be freed from an open cenſure ; and mine 
offence being ſo lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, bo 
before God and man, not only to execute worthy puniſhment 
on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection already 
ſettled on that party for whoſe fake I am now as I am, whoſe 
name I. could ſome good while ſince have pointed unto, you 
Grace not being ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein. 


cc Sir, s | | 

:« Your Grace's diſpleaſure and my impriſonment, are things 
ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to write or what to excuſe, I am 
altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (willing me 
to confeſs a truth, and fo obtain your favour) by ſuch an one 
whom you know to be mine ancient profeſſed enemy, I no 
ſooner received this meſſage by him than I rightly conceived 
your meaning ; and if, as we ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed 
may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all willingneſs and duty « But if you have already determined of me, and that not 
perform your command. 2 25 only my death, but an infamous ſlander, muſt bring you the 
« But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your poor wife enjoying of your deſired happineſs, then I deſire of God, that 
will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo | he will pardon your great ſin therein, and likewiſe mine enc- 
much as a „ Wo preceded. And, to ſpeak a truth, | mies, the inſtruments thereof, and that he will not call you to 
never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true I a ſtrict account for your unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at 
affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: with | his general judgement-ſcat, where both uu and myſelf mul: 


which name and place I could willingly have contented myſelf, I ſhort! and in whoſe jud t doubt not (whatſo- 
if God and your Grace's pleaſure had $038 ſo pleaſed. Neither ever 8 — . of — —. 4 


did I at any time fo far forget myſelf in my exaltation, or re- | openly known and ſufficiently cleared. | 

| ceived ueenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an. altera- of” y laſt and — r t ſhall be, that myſelf may on? 
tion as I now find; for the ground of my preferment being on | bear the burden of your — diſpleaſure, and that it may 
no ſurer foundation than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt altera - | not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen who, (as 
tion I know was fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome | 1 underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my ſake. 
other objec, You have choſen me from a low eftate to be | If ever I have found favour in your ſight, if ever the name of 
your queen and companion far beyond my deſert and deſire. If | Anne Boleyn hath. been pleaſing in your ears, then let me 
then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, good your Grace | obtain this requeſt, and I will fo leave to trouble your Grace 
let not any light fancy, or bad counſel of mine enemies, with- any farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity to have 
draw your 2 favour from me; neither let that ſtain, that your Grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
unworthy ſtain, of a diſſoyal heart towards your good Grace, Actions. From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this 6th of 
ns caſt N foul a 2 on your. moſt dutiful wife, and the in- May; f WR 

nt princeſs your daughter. Try me, good king, but let me | | « Y | ithful wife 

have a Jawful trial, and let not my N = ſit as my n 11 Borzrx. 


3 | * | | | ce world, 


—_ 


HENRY 


« ſending her to be a faint in Heaven.” 

» pts the proteſtations of her 13 
nded her daughter to his care. ore the 

poten the, Tower, and all who approached her, 
ſhe made the like declarations ; and continued to be- 
have herſelf with her uſual ſerenity,” and even with 
arfulneſs. © The executioner, ſhe ſaid to the lieu- 
a e: « js, 1 hear, very expert; and my neck is very 
Eugene: upon which ſhe graſped it in her hand, and 
When brought, howeyer, to the ſcaffold, on 

| oth of May, ſhe ſoftened her tone a little with re- 
4 her proteſtations of innocence. She probably 
that the obſtinacy of queen Catharine, and her 
oppoſition to the king's will, much alienated him 
lady Mary: her own material concern, there- 

fre, for Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt moments, 
ot that indignation which the uryuſt ſentence by which 
ſhe ſuffered, naturally excited in her. She ſaid, © That 
«c ſhe was come ro die, as ſhe was ſentenced by the 
« law ; ſhe would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of 
« the ground upon which ſhe was judged.“ She 
artily for the king; called him © a moſt mer- 

prayed heartvy for nd 
« ciful and gentle prince; and acknowledged © that 
« he had always been to her a and gracious ſove- 
« reign;” and if any one ſhould think proper to can- 
yak her cauſe, ſhe deſired them © to Tolle the beſt *,” 
She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who 
was ſent for as more e than any in England. Her 
body was negligently thrown into a common cheſt of 
elm-tree, made to hold arrows; and was buried in the 
Tower of London f. Ch 
The lady Mary now thought of reconciling herſelf 
to the king, who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had 
been offended with her on account of the part which 
ſhe had taken in her mother's quarrel. Her advances 
were not at firſt received; and Henry exacted from her 
ſome farther proofs of ſubmiſſion and obedience : he 
required this young Princeſs, then about twenty years 
of age, to adopt his theological tenets ; to acknowledge 
his ſupremacy ; to renounce the pope ; and to own her 
mother's marriage to be unlawful and inceſtuous. Theſe 
points were of hard digeſtion with the princeſs ; but 
after ſome delays, and even refuſals, ſhe was at laſt pre- 
vailed on to write a letter to her father, containing her 
aſſent to the articles required of her: upon which ſhe 
vas received into favour. But notwi ding the re- 
turn of the king's affection to the iſſue of his firſt mar- 
riage, he dive not himſelf of kindneſs towards the 
lady Elizabeth; and the new queen, who was bleſt with 
2 fl ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, diſcovered ſtrong 
of attachment towards her. 

The king now imagined it neceſſary to ſummon a new 
rliament; which was accordingly done on the 8th of 
une ; and he, here, in his ſpeech, made a merit to his 
cople, that, notwithſtanding the misfortunes attending 
two former marriages, he had been induced, for their 
good, to venture on a third. The ſpeaker received 
this profeſſion with ſuitable gratitude; and he took 
thence occaſion to praiſe the king for his wonderful giſts 
| of grace and nature: he compared him, for juſtice and 
prudence, to Solomon; for ſtrength and fortitude, to 
Sampſon; and for beauty and comelineſs, to Abſalom. 
be king very humbly replied, by the mouth of the 
chancellor, © That he diſavowed theſe praiſes ; ſince, if 
* he were really poſſeſſed of ſuch endowments, they 
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* Burnet, vol. 1. p. 20. | | 

+ The innocence of this unfortunate queen, ſays Hume, 
Annot reaſonably be called in queſtion. Henry himſelf, in 
violence of his rage, knew not whom to accuſe as her 
lover; and though he imputed guilt to her brother, and four 


ns more, he was able to bring propf againſt none of them. 


e whole tenor of her conduct 
an ab d character, ſuch as is implied in the king's ac- 
cuation: had ſhe been ſo loſt to all prudence and ſenſe of 
ſhame, ſhe muſt have expoſed herſelf to detection, and afforded 
* 8 evidence againſt her. But 'T oy made 

eſtectual apology for her, by marrying Jane Seymour 


bids us to aſcribe to her 


| 


1 


= 


| 


i 


moſt lawleſs paſſions. His divorce 


 attainted ; the iſſue 


| 
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« were the giſt of Almighty God only.” Henry found 


that the parhament was no leſs ſubmiſſive in deeds, than 


complaiſant in their expreſſions, and that they would go 
the ſame le as the former, in gracifying even his 
To Anne Boleyn 

that uu and all her accomplices were 
of both his former marriages were 
declared illegitimate, and it was even made treaſon to 
aſſert . the legitimacy of either of them; to throw any 
ſlander upon the preſent king, queen, or their iſſue, was 
ſubjected to the ſame penalty; the crown was ſettled on 


was ratifhed T ; 


| the king's iſſue by Jane Seymour, or any ſubſequent 


wife ; and in caſe he ſhould die without children, he was 
empowered, by his will or letters patent, to diſpoſe of 
the crown. Whoever, being required, refuſed to an- 
{wer upon oath to any article of this act of ſettlement, 
was declared to be guilty of treaſon ; and by this clauſe 
a ſpecies of political inquiſition was eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom, as well as the accuſations of treaſon multi- 
plied to an. unreaſonable degree. The king was alſo 
empowered to confer on any one, by his will or letters 
patent, any caſtles, honours, liberties, or franchiſes ; 
words which might have been extended to the diſmem- 
bering of the kingdom, by the erection of principalities 
and independent juriſdictions. It was alſo, by another 
act, made treaſon to marry, without the king's conſent, 


any princeſs related in the firſt degree to the crown. 
This act was occaſioned by the diſcovery of a deſign 


formed by Thomas Howard, brother of the duke of 
Norfolk, to eſpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 


to the king, by his ſiſter the queen of Scots and the 


earl of An Howard, as well as the young lady, 
was committed to the Tower. She recovered her li- 
berty ſoon after ; but he died in confinement. An act 
of attainder paſſed againſt him this ſeſſion of parliament. 

By this parliament the king, or any of his ſucceſſors, 
was empowered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, 
whatever act of parliament had been paſſed before he 
was four and twenty years of age: whoever maintained 
the authority of the biſhop of Rome, or endeavoured in 


any manner to reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to 
the penalty of a præmunire; that is, his goods were for- 


feited, and he was put out of the proteCtion of the law. 
And any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, or received any grant or charter from the 
crown, and yet refuſed to renounce the pope by oath, 
was declared to be guilty of treaſon. The renunciation 
preſcribed runs in the ſtyle of © So help me God, all 
te ſaints, and the holy evangeliſts $.” The pope, hear- 
ing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and death, had hoped 
that the door was opened to a reconciliation, and had 
been making ſome advances to Henry: but this was the 


reception he met with. Henry was now become re- 


gardleſs of papal cenſures; and finding a great increaſe 
of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue from his 
quarrel with Rome, he was determined to perſevere in 
his preſent meaſures. This parliament alſo, even more 
than any foregoing, convinced him how much he com- 
manded the reſpect of his ſubjects, and what confidence 
he might repoſe in them. 

The complaiſance of the convocation, which fat at 
the ſame time with the parliament, encouraged him in 
his reſolution of breaking entirely with the court of 
Rome. There was ſecretly a great diviſion of ſenti- 
ments in the minds of this aſſembly ; and as the zeal of 


ä 
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the very day after her execution. His impatience to gratify 
this new paſſion, cauſed him to forget all regard to decency; 
and his cruel heart was not ſoftened a moment by the bloody 
cataſtrophe of a perſon who had fo long been the object of his 
moſt tender affections. | 

t The parliament, in annulling the king's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, gives this as a reaſon, « For that his highneſs 
« had choſen to wife the excellent and virtuous lady Jane, who 
« for her convenient years, excellent . and pureneſs of 
« fleſh and blood, would be apt, God willing, to conceive 
&« iſſus by his highneſs “. 

$ 28 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
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the reformers had been augmented by ſome late ſuc- 
ceſſes, the reſentment of the catholics was no leſs ex- 
cited by their fears and loſſes; but the authority of the 
king kept every one ſubmiſſive and ſilent ; and the new- 


the moſt furious movements of theological rancour, 
Cromwell preſided as vicar-general; and though the 
catholic party expected that, on the fall of queen Anne, 
his authority would receive a great ſhock, they were 
ſurprized to find him ſtill maintain the ſame credit as 
belbre 1. (The church in general was averſe to the re- 
formation ee of convocation framed 
a liſt of opinions, in the whole ſixty : ſeven , which they 


principles, ſome held by the ancient Lollards, others by 
the modern proteſtants, or Goſpellers, as they were 
ſometimes called. The convocation came at laſt, after 
ſome dehate, to decide articles of faith; and their tenets 
were of as motley, a kind as the aſſembly itſelf, or ra- 
ther as the king's ſyſtem of theology, by which they 
were reſolyed entirely to ſquare their principles. They 
determined the ſtandard of faith to conſiſt in the Scrip- 
tures and the three ereeds, the Apoſtolic, Nicene, and 
Athanaſian and this article was a ſignal victory) to the 
reformers: auricular confeſſion, and penance were ad- 
mitted, a doctrine agreeable to the catholics: no men- 
tion was made of marriage, xtreme unction, confirm- 
ſion the influence of the ꝓroteſtants app 


, 


trine : the, terms of acceptance were eſtabliſhed: to be 


of God, ſujtably to the new principles. So far the two 
ſets ſeem ta have made a fair partition, by alternately 
ſharing the ſeveral clauſes. , In framing the ſubſequent 


articles, each of them ſeems to have thrown in its in- 
gredient. - The catholics prevailed in aſſerting, that the 
uſe of images was warranted by Scripture ; the proteſ- 
tants, in warning the people againſt idolatry, and the 
abuſe of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. The ancient 


to ſaints; the late innovations in rejecting the peculiar 
patronage of ſaints to any trade, profeſſion, or courſe 
of action. The former rites of worſhip, the uſe of 
holy water, and the ceremonies practiſed on Aſh-Wed- 
neſday,.,Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, and other feſti- 
vals, were ſtill maintained; but the new refinements, 
which made light of theſe inſtitutions, were alſo adopted, 
by the convocation's denying that they had. any imme- 
diate power of remitting ſin, and by its aſſerting that 
their ſole merit conſiſted in promoting pious and devout 
diſpoſitions in the mind. But the article, with regard 
to purgatory, contains the moſt curious jargon, ambi- 
guity, and heſitation, ariſing from the mixture of op- 
polite tenets. It was to this purpoſe; * Since, ac- 
cording to due order of charity, and the book of Mac- 
cabees, and divers ancient authors, it is a very good 
and charitable deed to pray for ſouls departed ; and 
ſince ſuch a practice has been maintained in the church 
from the beginning; all biſhops and teachers ſhould in- 
ſtruct the people not to be grieved for the continuance 
of the ſame. Bur ſince the place where departed ſouls 


nature of their pains, is left uncertain by Scripture; all 
ſuch queſtions are to be ſubmitted to God, to whoſe 


— 
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Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter; Shaxton, of Saliſbury; Hilſey, 
of Rocheſter ; Fox, of Hereford; and Barlow, of St. David's. 
The oppoſite faction was headed by Lee, archbiſhop of Vork; 
Stokeſley, biſhop of London; Tonſtal, of Durham; Gardiner, 
of Wincheſter ; Longland, of Lincoln; Sherbone, of Chi- 
cheſter; Nix, of Norwich; and Kite, of Carlifle. The 
former party, by their oppoſition to the pope, ſeconded the 


taining che ancient theological tenets, were more conformable 
to his ſpeculative'principles : and both of them had alternately 


governed than by either of theſe motives, 


= 


aſſumed prerogative, the ſupremacy, reſtrained even, 


pronounced erroneous, and which was a collection of 


ation, or holy orders, as ſacraments; and in this omiſ- 
red: the real 
preſence was aſſerted conformably to the ancient doe- 


the merits of Chriſt, and the mercy and good pleaſure 


faith was adopted in maintaining the expedient of praying 


are retained, before they reach Paradiſe, as well as the 


* With che vicar-general concurred Cranmer the primate, || 


king's ambition and love of power: the latter party, by main- 


the advantage of gaining on his humour, by which he was more 
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| mercy it is meet and convenient to commend the de 
1 n that he accepteth our Prayers for 
Ih heſe articles, when framed by the convocatio 
corrected by the king, were ſubſcribed by eve 
ber of that aſſembly; while, perhaps, neither there no 
throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be 
found, except Henry himſelf, who had adopted 
ciſely theſe very dactrines and opinions. F or, FRA 
there be not any contradiction in the tenets above- mien 
'rioned, it had happened in England, as in all oth, 
countries, where factious diviſions have place; a certain 
creed was embraced hy each party; few neuters were 
to be-found. The proteſtants all of them carried their 
* oppoſition to Rome farther than thole articles: none gf 
the catholics went fo far, And the king, by being able 
to retain the nation in ſuch a delicate medium, dif, layed 
; the utmoſt pore of an imperious deſpotiſm, of. which 
any hiſtory turniſhes an example. To change the rej. 
gion of a country, even when feconded by a party, i 
; one of the moſt perilous enterprizes which any ſovereign 
can attempt, and often proves the moſt deſtructive to 
royal authority. But Henry was able to ſet the political 
machine in that furious movement, and yet regulate and 
even ſtop its career; and he made every vote of his 
! parliament and conyocation ſubſervient, not only to his 
{ intereſts and paſſions, but even to his greateſt caprices; 
nay, to his moſt refined ſubtilties. | 

The concurrence of theſe two national aſſemblies 
ſerved to increaſe the King's power over the people, 
and raiſed him to a greater authority, than any prince in 
Europe was ever able to attain. But there are certain 
: boungs beyond which the moſt laviſh ſubmiſſion cannot 
be extended. All the late innovations, particularly the 
diſſolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the imminent 
danger to which all the reſt were expoſed, had bred dif- 
content among the people, and had diſpoſed them to 
revolt. The expelled monks, wandering about the 
country, excited both the pity and compaſiion of men; 
| and as the ancient religion took hold. of the populace by 
powerful motives:ſuited,to vulgar. capacity, it was able, 
now that it was brought into apparent hazard, to. raiſe 
the ſtrongeſt zezl in its favqur.  Diſcontents had even 
reached ſome of the nobility and, gentry, :whoſe anceſtors 
had founded the monaſteries, and, who placed a vanity 
in thoſe inſtitutions, as. well as reaped ſome benefit from 
them, by the proviſions hh he afforded them for 
their younger, 5 The more ſuperſtitious were 
intereſted tor the ſouls of their forefathers, which, they 
belived, muſt now lie during many ages in the torments 
; of purgatory, for want of maſſes to, relieve them. It 
ſeemed unjult to aboliſh pious inſtitutions for the fault, 
real or pretended, of individuals. Even the moſt mo- 
derate and reaſonable deemed it ſomewhat iniquitous, 
that men who had been invited into a courſe of lite by all 
the laws human and divine, which . prevailed in their 
country, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and 
ſo little care be taken of their future ſubſiſtence. And 
: when it was obſerved, that the rapacity and brivery of 
| the commiſſioners and others, employed. in viſiting the 
monaſteries, intercepted much of the profits reſulting 
from theſe confiſcations, it tended greatly to increaſe the 
general diſcontent. Bur the people did not break 1nto 
open ſedition, till the complaints of the ſecular clergy 
concurred with thoſe of the regular. As Cromwells 
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+ Theſe opinions they ſent to the upper houſe to be nah 
ſured; but in the preamble of their repreſentation, they diſco- 
vered the ſervile ſpirit by which they were governed. 2 
| ſaid, „That they intended not to do or ſpeak any thing _ 
might be unpleaſant to the king, whom they acknowledge 
their ſupreme head, and whoſe commands they were = 
to obey ; renouncing the pope's ufurped authority, whic * 
his laws and inventions, now extinguiſhed and aboliſhed ; 2" 
addicting themſelves to Almighty d unto 


od and his laws, and u! 

the king and the laws made within this kingdom. Collier, 
vol, II. p. 19. 
1 Collier, vol. II. p 
p. 215. 
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; ; Wer pied them with diſguſt and terror“. 
ſo firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire. It was headed by 
Lge ee” prior of Barlings, who was diſguiſed like 
Dr. an mechanic, and who bore the name of Captain 
Cobler +. They acknowledged the king to be the 
ſypreme head of the church o England ; but they com- 
ines of ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, of evil counſel- 


rs, Of perſons meanly born raiſed to dignity, of the 


bed was Ide acceptable to the ecclefiſtcs; the ai 
thori 


tertain apprehenſions of danger, 
multitude, 


the rebels under the command of the duke of Suffolk; 
and he returned them a very ſharp anſwer to their pe- 


nion. There were ſome gentry, whom the populace 
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him, that relentment againſt the king's reply was the 
chief cauſe which retained the malecontents in arms, and 
thit a milder anſwer would probably ſuppreſs the rebel- 
lion. Henry had levied a great force at London, with 
which he was preparing to march againſt the rebels; 
and being ſo well fopported by power, he thought that, 
without loſing his dignity, he might now ſhew them 


ſome greater condeſcenſion. He ſent a new proclama- 


tion, requiring them to return to their obedience, with 
ſecret aſſurances of pardon: This expedient had its ef- 


ſect: the populace was diſperſed: Mackrel, and ſome 


of their leaders, fell into the King's hands, and were 
executed : the greater part of . the multitude retired 
ceably to their uſual occupations : a few of the more 


obſtinate fled to the north, where they joined the inſur- 


rection that was raiſed in thoſe parts. f 
Thoſe who had roſe in the north, as they were more 
numerous, were alſo on other accounts, more formidable 


than thoſe of Lincolnſhire ; becauſe the people were 
there more accuſtomed to arms. and becauſe of their 


vicinity to the Scots, who might take advantage of 
theſe diſorders. One Aſke, a gentleman, had taken 
the command of them, and he poſſeſſed the art of go- 
verning the populace . The carl of Shrewſbury raiſed 
ſome Tore chough without any commiſſion, in order 
to oppoſe the rebels. The earl of Cumberland repulſed 
them from his caſtle of Skipton : 'Sir Ralph Evers de- 
tended Scarborough Caſtle againſt them: Courtney, 
marquis of Exeter, the king's couſin- german, obeyed 
orders from court, and levied troops. The earls of 
Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his exam- 
ple. The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both 


Hull and Vork: they had laid fiege to Pontefract- 


Caſtle, into which the archbiſhop” of Vork and lord 
D'Arcy had thrown. themſelves. It was ſoon ſurren- 
dered to them ; and the prelate and nobleman, who ſe- 


cretly wiſhed ſucceſs to the inſurrection, ſeemed to yield 


to the force impoſed on them, and joined the rebels. 
The duke of Norfolk was appointed general of the king's 
forces againſt the northern rebels; and as he headed the 
party at court which ſupported the ancient religion, he 
vas allo ſuſpected of bearing ſome favour to the cauſe 
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* He publiſhed in the king's name, without the conſent 
ther of parliament or convocation, an ordonance, by which 
© retrenched many of the ancient holidays; prohibited ſeveral 
uperſtitions gainful to the clergy, ſuch as pilgrimages, images, 
retques; and even ordered the incumbents in the pariſhes to 
apart a confiderable portion of their revenue for repairs, and 
or the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their pariſh, 
ne ſecular prieſts, finding themſelves thus reduced to a 
vrievous ſervitude, inſtilled into the people thoſe diſcontents 
wich they had long harboured in their on bofoms. i 
+ This tumultuary army amounted to above twenty thou- 
d men; but notwithſtanding their number, they ſhewed lit- 
tle diſpoſition of proceeding to extremities againſt the king, 
ſeemed {till overawed by his authority. 
heir enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace: 


el 
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ſo new, ſo abſolute, 
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which he was fent to oppoſe. His prudent conduct, 
however, ſeems to acquit him of this imputation. He 
encamped near Doncaſter, together with the earl of 
Shrewſbury ; and as his army ſcarcely exceeded fiye 
thoufand men, he made choice of a poſt where he had 
ariver in front, the ford of which he purpoſed to defend 
_ the rebels. They had intended to attack him in 
the morning ; butduring the night there fell ſuch yiolent 
rains as rendered the river impaſſable; and Norfolk 
wiſely laid hold of the opportunity to enter into treaty 
with them, In order to open the door for negocia- 
tion, he ſent them a herald.; whom Aſke, their £2 
received with great ceremony; he himſelf ſitting in a 


J chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of York on one 
hand, and lord D'Arcy on the other. It was agreed, 


that two gentlemen ſhould be diſpatched to the king with 
Propoſals from the rebels; and Henry purpoſely de- 


layed giving an anſwer, and allured them with hopes, of 


| entire ſatisfaction, in expectation that necæſſity would 
had conſtrained to take part with them, and who kept a 4 
ſecret correſpondence with Suffolk. They informed 


ſoon oblige them to diſperſe themſelves. Being in- 


{ formed that his artifice had in a great meaſure ſucceeded, 


he required them inſtantly to lay down their arms, and 
ſubmit to mercy ; promiſing a pardon to all except fix 


whom he named, and four whom he reſerved to him- 


ſelf the power of naming. But though the greater part 
of the rebels had gone home for, want of ſubſiſtence, 
they had entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements to 
return to their ſtandards; in caſe the king's . anſwer - 
ſhould not prove ſatisfactory. Norfolk, therefore, ſoon 
found himſelf in the ſame difficulty as before; and he 
opened again a negociation with the leaders of the-mul- 
titude. He engaged them to ſend three hundred per- 
ſons to Doncaſter, with propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion; and he hoped to ſow the ſeeds of diſſention among 
ſo great a number. Aſke himſelf had intended to be 
one of the deputies, and he required a hoſtage for his 
ſecurity ; but the king, when conſulted, replied, that 
he knew no gentlemar,, or other whom he efteemed fo 
little, as to put him in pledge for ſuch a villain. The 
demands of the rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk 
rejected them ; and they prepared again to decide the 
conteſt by arms. They were as formidable as ever, 
both by their number and ſpirit ; and, notwithſtanding 
the ſmall river which lay hetween them and the royal 
army, Norfolk had great reaſon to dread the effects of 
their fury. But while they were preparing to paſs the 
ford, rain fell a ſecond time in ſuch abundance, as made 
it impracticable for them to execute their deſign; and 
the populace, partly reduced to neceſſity by want of 
proviſions, partly ſtruck with ſuperſtition at being thus 
again diſappointed by the ſame accident, ſuddenly diſ- 
perſed themſelves. The duke of Norfolk, who had 
received power for that end, forwarded the diſperſion 
by the promiſe of a general amneſty ; and the king ra- 
tified this act of clemency. He publiſhed, however, 
on the gth of December, a manifeſto againit the rebels, 
and an anſwer to their complaints; in which he em- 
ployed a very lofty ſtile, ſuited to ſo haughty a monarch. 
He told them, that they ought no more to pretend 
giving a judgement with regard to government, than a 
blind man with regard to colours: And we,” he 
added, © with our whole council, think it right ſtrange 
« that ye, who be but brutes and inexpert folk, do 
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ſome prieſts marched before in the habits of their order, car- 
rying croſſes in their hands: in their banners was woven a 
crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice and of the five 
wounds of Chriſt : they wore on their ſleeve an emblem of the 
five wounds, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the middle : 
they all made oath, that they had entered into the pilgrimage 
of grace from no other motive than their love to God, their 
care of the king's perſon and iſſue, their deſire of purifying the 
nobility, of driving baſeborn perſons from about the king, of 
reſtoring the church, and of ſuppreſſing hereſy. Allured by 
theſe fair pretences, about forty thouſand men from the coun- 
ties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe northern pro- 
vinces, flocked to their ſtandard; and their zeal, no leſs than 
their numbers, inſpired the court with apprehenſions. 
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Being now ſatiated with puniſhing the rebels, the king 
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* take upon you to appoint us, who be meet or not 
vc for our council... | 
T his pacification did not ſeem likely to be of long 
continuance ; for Norfolk was ordered to keep his army 
together, and to march into the northern in or- 
der to exact a general ſubmiſſion, Lord D'Arcy, as 


well as Aſke, was ſent for to court; and the former, 


upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was thrown into 
priſon. Every was full of jealouſy and com- 
laints. A new inſurrection broke out in 1537, headed 
Muſgrave and Tilby; and the rebels beſieged Car- 
life with eight thouſand men. Being repulſed by that 
city, they were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk, 
who put them to flight; and having made priſoners of 
all their officers except Muſgrave, who eſcaped, he in- 
ſtantly put them to death by martial law, to the number 


of ſeventy perſons. An attempt made by Sir Francis 
Bigot and Halam to ſurprize Hull, met with no better 


ſucceſs ; and ſeveral other riſi 
vigilance of Norfolk. The ing, 
multiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the 
general pardon which he granted ; and from a move- 
ment of his uſual violence, he made the innocent ſuffer 
for the guilty. Norfolk, by commands from his maſ- 
ter, ſpread the royal banner, and wherever he thought 
proper, executed martial law in the puniſhment of of- 
nders. Beſides Aſke, leader of the firſt inſurrection, 


were ſuppreſſed by the 


Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas 


Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, 
William Lumley, and others, were thrown into 
and moſt of them were condemned and executed. Lord 
Huſſey was found guilty as an accomplice in the inſur- 
rection of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln. 
Lord D'Arcy, though he pleaded compulſion, and ap- 
pealed for his juſtification to a long life ſpent in the ſer- 
vice of the crown, was beheaded on Tower-Hill *. 


publiſhed a new general pardon, to which he faithfully 
adhered ; and he erected by patent a court of juſtice at 
York, for deciding law-ſuits in the northern counties: 
a demand which had been made by the rebels. 

Not long after, on the 12th of October, the queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by the name 
of Edward. But the birth of this ſon coſt the queen 
her life, for ſhe died two days after f. But a ſon had 
ſo long been ardently wiſhed for by Henry, and was 
now become ſo neceſſary, in order to prevent diſputes 
with regard to the ſucceſſion, after the acts declaring 
the two princeſſes illegitimate, that the King's afflicti 
was drowned in his joy, and he expreſſed great 
tion on the occaſion. The prince, not ſix days” old, 
was created prince of Wales, duke of Comwäll, and 
earl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Seymour, the 'quety's 
brother, formerly made lord Beauchamp, was raiſed to 
the dignity of earl of Hertford. Sir William Fitz- 
Williams, high admiral, was created earl of Southamp- 
ton; Sir William Paulet, lord St. John; Sir John 


"Ruſfel, lord Ruſſel. 


The ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the birth of a 
(on, as they confirmed Henry's authority at home, in- 


creaſed his conſideration among foreign princes, and 


made his alliance be courted by all parties. He main- 
tained, however, a neutrality in the' wars, between 
Charles and Francis; and though inclined more to fa- 
vour the latter, he determined not to incur, without 
neceſſity, either hazard or expence on his account. A 


ti. 


n 5 


'* Before his execution, he accuſed Norfolk of having ſe- 
cretly encouraged the rebels ; but Henry, either ſenſible of 
that nobleman's ſervices, and convi of his fidelity or 
afraid to offend one of ſuch extenſive and great capacity, re- 


jected the information. 


+ Thus Rapin, book xv. and Hume, ch. xxx1. But ſhe 
was delivered at Hampton-Court, and died on the 24th of 
October, according to a journal that was written | 
which ſays, that ſhe died twelve days after Edward's birth: 
and ſo it is in the Herald's Office. | 

t Collier, vol. 11. p. 145- From the Cott. Lib, Cleopa- 

——— 


enraged by theſe 


priſon; | 
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truce, concluded in 1530, between theſe posen 


Ng a union 
ſent Chriſtopher Mount to a congreſs which they ken 
| r 

in his negociation. The princes wiſhed 101 
were the articles in their confeſſion. which Henry gir. 
liked ; and they ſent new ambaſſadors to him, who had 
orders both to negociate and to diſpure. They endea. 
voured to convince the king, that he was guilty of 2 
miſtake in adminiſtering the Euchariſt in one kind 
in allowing private maſles, and in requiring the cel 
of the clergy 1. Henry would by no means acknow. 
ledge any error in theſe particulars ; and was diſpleaſed 
that they ſhould pretend to preſcribe rules to fo great x 
monarch and theologian. He found arguments and 
ſyllogiſms enough to defend his cauſe ; and he diſmiged 
the ambaſſador without coming to any concluſion, He 
became jealous alſo leſt his own ſubjects ſhould queſtion 
his tenets, and therefore he uſed great precaution in 


publiſhing that tranſlation of the Scripture which wa 
kniſhed this year 5. 


Henry's profuſion made him always in want of money; 
and therefore he determined the ſuppreſſion of the 
22 monaſteries. The preſent opportunity ſeemed 

vourable for that enterprize, while the ſuppreſſion of 
the late rebellion fortified and increaſed the royal autho- 
rity ; and as ſome of the abbots were ſuſpected of hay. 
ing enco the inſurrection, and of correſponding 
with the rebels, the king's reſentment was farther in- 
cited by that motive, A new viſitation was appointed 
of all the monaſteries in England; and a pretence only 
being wanted for their ſuppreſſion, it was eaſy for a 
prince, poſſeſſed of ſuch unlimited power, and ſecond- 
ing the preſent humour of a great part of the nation, to 
find or feign one. The abbots and monks knew the 
danger to which they were expoſed ; and having learned, 
by the example of the leſſer monaſteries, that nothing 
could withſtand the king's will, they were moſt of them 
induced, in expectation of better treatment, to make a 
N= reſignation of their houſes. Where promiſes 
failed of effect, menaces, and even extreme violence, 
were employed; and as ſeveral of the abbots ſince the 
breach with Rome had been named by the court with a 
view to this event, the king's intentions were the more 
eaſily effected. Some alſo, having ſecretly embraced 


He- | the doctrine of the reformation, were glad to be freed 


from their vows ; and on the whole, the deſign was con- 
ducted wich ſuch fucceſs, that in leſs than two years the 
king had got poſſeſſion of all the revenues belonging to 
the various monaſteries,” In ſeveral places, particularly 
in the county of Oxford, great intereſt was made to pre- 
ſerve ſome convents of women, who, as they lived in 
the moſt irreproachable manner, juſtly merited, it was 
thought, that their houſes ſhould be ſaved from the ge- 
neral deſtruction. But the king was determined to 
aboliſh monaſteries of every denomination ; and proba- 
bly thought that theſe ancient eſtabliſhments would be 
the ſooner fo n, if no remains of them of any 
were allowed to ſubſiſt in the kingdom. a 

In order to reconcile the people to this great innova. 
tion, ſtories were propagated of the deteltable lives of 
the friars in many of the convents ; and great care wa- 


tra, E. 5 fol. 17g. | > 

$ 6 a copy of it to be depoſited in ſome 
pariſh churches, where it was by a chain: and he to 
care to inform the people by a proclamation, (That this 0 
4 dul was not the effect of his duty, but of his goodne 
« and his liberality to them; who therefore ſhould uſe it mo- 
« derately, for the increaſe of virtue, not of ſtrife: and he - 
« dered that no man ſhould read the bible aloud, fo as o d 
4 turb the prieſt while he ſang maſs, nor preſume to ex 
.« doubtful places without advice from the learned. 


cen 
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Wo deſame thoſe whom che court had determined 
ket to The — alſo, and other ſuperſtitions, 

to rum. long 

— — 17 to their ridicule ; and the reli- 


* iri ſs bent on exterior obſervances and 
ee was encouraged in this new direction *, 
7 pears that the king at different times ſuppreſſed 
4 and forty-five monaſteries ; of which twenty- 

fix © had abbots that en oyed a feat in * 
15 colleges wert demoliſhed in ſeveral counties; 
— three hundred, and ſeventy- four chantries 
un Gee chapels; a hundred and ten hoſpitals, The 
revenue of theſe eſtabliſhments amounted to one 
hundred and fixty-one thouſand, one hundred pounds. 
It is worthy of obſervation, that all the lands and poſ- 
{fons, and revenues of England, had a little before this 
period been rated at four millions a year; fo that the 
revenues of the monks, even comprehending the lefſer 
monaſteries, did not exceed the twentieth part of the 
rational income: a ſum vaſtly inferior to what is com- 
monly d. The lands belonging to the con- 
vents were uſually let” at a very low rent ; and the far- 
mers, who regarded themſelves as a ſpecies 
tors, took always care to renew their leaſes t 
expired. Great murmurs were every where excited on 
account of theſe violences; and men much queſtioned 
' whether priors and monks, who were only truſtees or 
renants for life, could, by any deed, however voluntary, 


transfer to the king the entire property of their eſtates. 


to reconcile the people to ſuch mighty inno- 
mo — they were told — the king would never 
thenceforth have occaſion to levy taxes, but would be 


———_— 
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* Among theſe reliques we ſhall enumerate a few: Our 
Girdle was ſhewn in eleven places, and her milk in 
eight. The felt of. St. Thomas of Lancaſter, a remedy for the 
head-ach; the pen-knife and boots of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and 2 piece of his ſhirt, much reverenced by women 
with child; the coals that roaſted St. Laurence; two or three 
heads of St. Urſula, Malchus's ear, and the pairing of St. 
Edmund's nails; the image of an angel with one wing, which 
brought hither the ſpear's head that pierced Chriſt's ſide ; an 
image of Our Lady with — in her hand, which burnt nine 
years together without ing, till one forſwearing himfelf 
thereon, it went out, and was now found to be but a piece of 
yood. The crucifix of Boxley in Kent, commonly called the 
rood of grace, was a famous impoſture, to which many pil- 
images were made, being contrived ſo as to be able by the 
2 ſprings to roll the eyes, and move the lips, to bow, to 
ſhake the head, hands, and feet. It was ſhewed publicly at 
Pauls Croſs by John, biſhop of Rocheſter ; and after a ſer- 
mon upon it, there broken in pieces. Another great impoſ- 
ture was at Males, in Glouceſterſhire, where the blood of 
Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem, was ſhewed in a chryſtal vial, 
and was ſaid to have this property, that if a man was ina mor- 
tal fin, and not abſolved, he could not ſee it. Therefore every 
man that came to behold this miracle was forced to continue 
to make preſents, till he bribed Heaven to give him the ſight 
of ſo bleſſed a relic. This was now diſcovered to be the 
dlood of a duck renewed every week, and the one fide of the 
vial was fo thick that there was no ſeeing through it, but the 
other was tranſparent. It was ſo placed near the altar, that 
one in a ſecret place behind could turn which fide he pleaſed 
outwards, There was brought out of Wales a huge image of 
wood, called Darvel Gatheren, which ſerved for fuel to burn 
one Friar Forreſt, who adviſed people in confeſſion not to be- 
lieve the king's ſupremacy. Beſides which, the images of Our 
Lady of Walkngham, o Ipſwich, of Penriſe, of Iſlington, 
and St. John of ulſton, called otherwiſe wo? mag: Thorne; 
was faid to ſhut up the devil in a boot, and many others, 
vere publicly burnt. Herbert, p. 213. But of all the inſtru- 
wents of ancient ſuperſtition, no one was ſo zealouſly deſtroyed 
8 the ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, commonly called St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury. - This ſaint owed his canonization to the 
defence which he had made for clerical privileges; 

and on this account alſo the monks had extremely e 
otion of pilgrimages towards his tomb; and'numberleſs 


dere the miracles which they pretended his reliques wrought 


in favour of his devout votaries? They raiſed his body once a 


Far; and the. day on which this ceremony was performed, 
_ was called the day of his tfanſlation, was a general ho- 

J* every fiſtieth year there was celebrated a jubilee to his 
hongur, which laſted fiftcen days ; plenary indulgencies were 
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been the object of the people's ve- 


— 190 | 
ore they 


181 
able, from the abbey lands alone, to bear during war, 
az well as peace, the whole charges of government. 
While ſuch topics were employed to appeaſe the popu- 
lace, Henry took an effectual method of intereſting the 
nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs of his meaſures : he 
either made a gift of the revenues of convents to his 
favourites and courtiers, or fold them at low prices, or 
exchanged them for other lands on very diſadvantageous 
terms 7. | 
P Excluſive of the lands poſſeſſed by the monaſteries, 
the regular clergy enjoyed a conſiderable part of the 
benefices of England, and of the tithes annexed to them; 
and theſe were alſo transferred to the crown, and by 
that means paſſed into the hands of laymen : an abuſe 
which many zealous churchmen regarded as the moſt 
criminal ſacrilege. The monks were formerly much at 
their eaſe in England, and enjoyed revenues which ex- 
ceeded the regular and ſtated expence of the houſe Þ. 
The intelligence of theſe acts of violence was received 
with indignation at Rome; and it may be eaſily ima- 
gined, how much the eccleſiaſtics of that. court, who 
had ſo long kept the world in ſubjection by high ſound- 
ing epithets, and by holy execrations, would now vent 
their rhetoric againſt the character and conduct of 
Henry.\ The pope was at laſt incited to- publiſh the 
bull which had been paſſed againſt that monarch; and 


in a public manner he delivered over his ſoul to the 
devil, and his dominions to the firſt invader. He was 
often reproached with his reſemblance to the emperor 
Julian, whom it was faid he imitated in his apoſtacy 
and learning, though he fell ſhort of him in morals, 
Henry could diſtinguiſh in ſome of the libels the ſtyle 


_ — e—_— 


then granted to all that viſited his tomb; and a hundred thou- 
land pilgrims have been regiſtered at a time in -Canterbury, 
Ihe devotion towards him had quite effaced in that place the 
adoration of the Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin, At 
God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered in one year, three 
pounds, two ſhillings, and fix-pence; at the Virgin's, ſixty- 
three pounds, five ſhillings, end fix-pence; at St. Thomas's, 
eight hundred and res. Ap ing nl, ty twelve ſhillings, and 
three- pence. But next year the diſproportion was ſtill greater: 
there was not a penny offered at God's altar; the Virgin's 
gained only four pounds, one ſhilling, and eight-pence; but 
St. Thomas had got for his ſhare, nine — and fifty -· four 
pounds, ſix ſhillings, and three pence. Lewis VII. of France 
had made a pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, and had be- 
ſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel, eſteemed the richeſt in Chriſten- 
dom. It is evident how noxious to Henry a faint of this cha- 
racter muſt appear, and how contrary to all his projects for 
degrading the authority of the court of Rome. He not only 
pillaged the rich ſhrine dedicated to St, Thomas : he made the 
ſaint himſelf be cited to appear in court, and be tried and con- 
demned as a traitor ; he ordered his name to be ſtruck out of 
the calendar; the office for his feſtival to be expunged from all 
breviaries; his bones tobe burned, and the aſhes to be thrown 
in the air, Rapin. Burnet. Hume, 

+ He was ſo profuſe in theſe liberalities, that he is ſaid to 
have given a woman the whole revenue of a convent, as a re- 
ward for _ a pudding which happened to gratify his pa- 
late. He alfo ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, pro- 
portioned to their former revenues, or to their merits ; and 
gave each monk a youry penſion of eight marks: he erected 
ix new_biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; of which five ſubſiſt at this 
day: and by all theſe means of expence and diſſipation, the 
profit which the king reaped by the ſeizure of church lands, 
fell much ſhort of vulgar opinions, 

We read of the abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, which poſ- 
ſeſſed ſeven hundred and forty-four pounds a year, though it 
contained only fourteen monks : that of Furneſe in the county 
of Lincoln, was valued at nine hundred and ſixty pounds a year, 
and contained about thirty, In order to diſſipate their reve- 
nues, and acer popularity, the monks lived in a hoſpitable 
| manner; and beſides the poor maintained from their offals, 

there were many decayed gentlemen, who paſſed their lives in 
travelling from convent to convent, and were entirely ſubſiſted 
at the tables of the friars, By this hoſpitality, as. much as by 
their own inactivity, did the convents prove nurſeries of idle- 
neſs; but the king, not to give offence by too ſudden an inno- 
vation, bound the new proprietors of abbey lands to-ſupport 


| 
| 


1 


the ancient hoſpitality, But this engagement was fulfilled in 
very few places, ad. for a very ſhort tune, 
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part in the affair. 
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ſo vigorous a manner with the queen of Hun 
e diſmiſſed the legate, 
without allowing him to exerciſe his functions. The 
_ enmity which he bore to Pole was now as open as it was 
violent; and the cardinal on his part, kept no farther ' 
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and animoſity of his kinſman Pole ; and he was thence 
incited to vent his rage by every poſſible expedient on 
that famous cardinal. - "4, x0 
Reginald de la Pole, was deſcended from the roya 
family, being fourth ſon of the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
daughter of the duke of Clarence. He gave, in early 
youth, indications of that fine genius, and generous 
diſpoſition by which during his whole life he was ſo 
much diſtmguiſhed; and Henry, having conceived 


great friendſhip for him, intended to raiſe him to the 


higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities; and, as a pledge of fu- 
ture favours, he conferred on him the deanery of 
Exeter, the better to ſupport him in his education. 
Pole was carrying on his ſtudies in the univerſity of 
Paris at the time when the king ſollicited the ſuffrages 
of that learned body in favour of his divorce ; but though 
applied to by the Engliſh agent, he declined taking any 
Henry bore this neglect with more 
temper than was natural to him; and he appeared un- 
willing, on that account, to renounce all friendſhip with 
a 15 whoſe virtues and talents he hoped would prove 
vil, as well as ornamental, to his court and kingdom. 
He allowed him ſtill to poſſeſs his deanery, and gave 
him permiſſion to finiſn his ſtudies at Padua: he even 
paid him ſome court, in order to bring him into his 
meaſures; and wrote to him while in that univerſity, 
defiring him to give his opinion freely with regard to 
the late meaſures taken in England for aboliſhing- the 
papal authority. Pole had now contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with all 
in Italy, Sadolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true 
taſte and learning; and he was moved by theſe-connec- 
tions, as well as by religious zeal, to forget, in ſome re- 
ſpe&, the duty which he owed to Henry, his benefactor 
and his ſovereign. . He replied, by writing a treatiſe of 
The Unity of the Church, in which he inveighed againſt 
the king's ſupremacy, his divorce, his ſecond marriage; 
and he even exhorted' the emperor to revenge on him 
the injury done to the imperial family, and to the ca- 
tholic cauſe. Henry, though provoked beyond mea- 


Jupe at this outrage, diſſembled his reſentment; and he 
ſent a meſſage to Pole, deſiring him to return to Eng- 


land,: in order to explain certain in- his book, 
which he found ſomewhat obſcure and. difficult. Pole 
was on his guard againſt this inſiduous invitation; and 
was determined to- remain in Italy, where he was 
univerſally beloved. The pope and emperor thought 


- themſelves obliged to provide for a man of Pole's emi- 


nence and dignity, who in ſup of their cauſe had 


facrificed all his pretenſions to fortune in his own coun- 
try. He was created a cardinal; and though he took 
not higher orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was ſent. 


legate into France about the year 1536. Henry was 


ſenſible that Pole's chief intention, in chooſing that em- 
ployment, was to foment the mutinous diſpoſition of ' 


the Engliſh catholics ; and he therefore remonſtrated in 
„ re- 
gent of the Low Countries, that 


meaſures in his intrigues againſt Henry. He is even 
ſuſpected of having 3 to the crown, by means of 
a marriage with the lady Mary; and the king was every 


day more alarmed: by informations, which he received of 
the correſpondence maintained in England by that fugi- 


tive. Courtney, marquis of Exeter, had entered into 


.a_ conſpiracy with him; Sir Edward Nevil, brother to 
venny; Sir Nicholas Carew, maſter of 
*horſe and knight of the gar | 
' Montacute, and Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to 


lord Aberga | 
garter; Henry de la Pole, lord 
the cardinal. Theſe perſons were indicted and tried, and 


* 8 
N * * * 1 


We know little concerning the juſtice or iniquity of the 


ſentence pronounced againſt theſe men: we only know, that 
che condemnation of a man who was at that time proſecuted hy 
the court, forms no preſumption of his guilt; though, as no 


3 


ſons eminent ſor dignity or merit 


*. 


j convidted before lord Audley, who prefided in . 


as high ſteward: they were all executed 6x... - 

Geoffiey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and hefe bir 

this grace to his having firſt carried to the king lan. 
intelligence of the conſpiracy ® 

Henry was well adapted to rend aſunder thoſe 

by which the ancient ſuperſtitions had faſtened itſelf 
the kingdom; and though, after renouncing the po, 
ſupremacy, and ſuppreſſing monaſteries, moſt * 
political ends of reformation were already attained, f 
people expected that he would ſtop at thoſe innovation, 
The ſpirit of oppoſition, it was thought, would c 2 
him to the utmoſt extremities againſt the church df 
Rome, and lead him to declare war againſt the whole 
doctrine and worſhip, as well as diſcipline, of that his 
rarchy. He had formerly appealed from the Pope to : 
general council; but, when a general council was ſum. 
moned to meet at Mantua, he renounced all ſubmiſſion 
do it, as ſummoned by the pope, and lying entirely un. 


der ſubjection to that ſpiritual uſurper. He engaged 


| his clergy to make a declaration to the like purpole; 
and he had preſcribed to them many other deviations 
from _ tenets and practices. Cranmer took ad. 
vantage of every opportunity to carry him on in þ; 
courſe; and while queen Jane lived, who 8 
reformers, he had, by means of her inſinuation and ad. 
dreſs, been ſucceſsful in his endeavours. Aſter her 
death Gardiner, who had returned from his embaſſy to 
France, kept the king more in ſuſpence ; and by feign- 
ing an unlimited ſubmiſſion to his will, was frequently 
able to guide him to his own purpoſes. Fox, bilbop 
of Hereford, had ſupported Cranmer in his ſchemes for 
a more thorough reformation ; but his death had made 
way for the promotion of Bonner, who, though he had 
hitherto ſeemed a furious enemy to the court of Rome, 
was determined to ſacrifice every thing to preſent in- 
tereſt, and had joined the confederacy of Gardiner, and 
the partizans of the old religion. Gardiner himſelf it 
was believed, had ſecretly entered into meaſures with 
the pope, and even with the emperor; and in concert 
ith theſe powers he endeavoured to preſerve as much 
as poſſible, the ancient faith and mode of worſhip. 
Though Henry had withdrawn from the ancient reli- 
gion in moſt points, he yet maintained a few, which he 
deemed effential ; and he chiefly reſted his orthodoxy on 
the real preſence ; that very doctrine in which, among 
the numberleſs victories of ſuperſtition over common 
ſenſe, her triumph is the moſt ſignal and egregious. All 
departure from this principle he held to be heretical and 
deteſtable; and nothing he thought would be more ho- 
nourable for him, than while he broke off all connec- 
tions with the Roman pontiff, to maintain in this article 
the purity of the catholic faith. One Lambert, a ſchool- 
maſter in London, who had been queſtioned and con- 
fined for unſound opinions by archbiſhop Warham; but 
upon the death of that prelate, and the change of coun- 
ſels at court, he had been releaſed, not terrified with 
the danger which he had incurred, ſtill continued to 
promulgate his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Taylor, 
afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, defend in a ſermon the 
corporal preſence, he could not forbear expreſling to 
Taylor his difſent from that doctrine ; and he drew up 
his objections under ten ſeveral heads. Taylor com- 
- municated the paper to Dr. Barnes, who was a Luthe- 
ran, and'who maintained, that though the ſubſtance 
' bread and wine remained in the ſacrament, yet the 


—_— 


body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and were in 3 
certain myſterious manner incorporated with the mate- 
rial elements. By the preſent laws and practice, Barnes 
was no leſs expoſed to the ſtake than Lambert; yet 
ſuch was the perſecuting rage which prevailed, that he 
determined to bring this man to condign puniſhment; 


* > 
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' hiſtorian of credit mentions in the preſent caſe any complaint 
occaſioned by theſe trials, we may preſume, that 3 er! 
dence was produced againſt the marquis of Exeter 

aſſociates. Herbert in Kennet, p. 216. — 
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za their common departure from the ancient 
oy 22 farther than himſelf, He engaged 
fa lor to accuſe Lambert before Cranmer and Latimer, 
Taylor e obiged to conform themſelves to the ſtandard 
7 eſtabliſhed by Henry. When Lambert 
2 cited before theſe prelates, they endeavoured. to 
bend him to a recantation; and they were ſurprized 
ven, inſtead of complying, he made his appeal to the 

T The king, not diſpleaſed with an opportunity 
There he could at once exert his ſupremacy, and diſ- 
lay his learning, accepted the appeal; and reſolved to 

15 che magiſtrate with the diſputant. Public notice 
was given, that he intended to enter the liſts with the 
{choolmaſter ; ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter- 
hall for the accommodation of the audience: Henry 
on his throne, accompanied with all the en- 

ſigns of majeſty: the prelates were placed on his right 


hand; the temporal peers on his left: the judges and 


inent lawyers had a place aſſigned them behind 
—— ; the 3 of great diſtinction behind 
the peers: and in the midſt of this ſplendid aſſembly was 
produced the unhappy Lambert, who was * to 
deſend his opinions againſt his royal antagoniſt. The 
biſhop of Chicheſter opened the conference, by ſaying 
« That Lambert, being charged with heretical pots 
had appealed from his biſhop to the king; as it he 
ted more favour from this application, and as if the 


who lived like drones in a bee-hive ; had aboliſhed the 
idolatrous worſhip of images; had publiſhed the bible 
in Engliſh, for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects; and 
had made ſome leſſer alterations, which every one mult 
approve of; yet was he determined to maintain the 
purity of the catholic faith, and to puniſh with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity all departure from it: and that he had 
taken the preſent opportunity, before ſo learned and 
grave an audience, of convincing Lambert of his errors; 
but if he ſtill continued obſtinate in them, he muſt ex- 
pet the moſt condign puniſhment.” After this pre- 
amble, which was not very encouraging, the king 
ſternly aſked Lambert, what his opinion was of Chriſt's 
corporal preſence. in the, ſacrament of the altar ; and 
when Lambert began his reply with ſome compliment to 
his majeſty, he rejected the praiſe with diſdain and in- 
dignation. He afterwards preſſed Lambert with argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture and the ſchoolmen : the 
audience applauded the force of his reaſoning, and the 
extent of his erudition: Cranmer ſeconded his proofs 
by ſome new topics; Gardiner entered the liſts as a 
25 to Cranmer: Tonſtal took up the argument 
r Gardiner: Stokeſley brought freſh aid to Tonſtal: 
ſix biſhops more appeared ſucceſſively in the field after 
Stokeſley : and the diſputation, if it deſerves the name, 
was prolonged for five hours ; till Lambert fatigued, 
confounded, brow-beaten, and abaſhed, was at laſt re- 
duced to filence. The- king then, returning to the 
charge, aſked him whether he were convinced? And 
he propoſed, as a concluding argument, this intereſting 
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Collier, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 11. p. 152, has 
ed an account which Cromwell gave of this conference, 
n 2 letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the king's ambaſſador in 

ermany, „The king's majeſty,” ſays Cromwell, « for 
| the reverence of the holy ſacrament of the altar, did fit openly 

in his hall, and there preſided at the diſputation, proceſs, and 
Judgement of a miſerable heretic ſacramentary, who was burned 

© 20th of November, [1 538.] It was a wonder to ſee how 
princely, with how excellent gravity and ineſtimable majeſty, 
his highneſs exerciſed there the very office of ſupceme head of 
. the church of England. How benignly his grace eſſayed to 
TE 

Ugnnels alledged againſt him. I wiſh the princes and 

 bentates of Chrifiendors to have had a meet ds to have Ken 

105 Undoubredly they ſhould have much marvelled at his ma- 
= Y's moſt high wiſdom and judgement, and reputed him no 
1 Rs after the ſame, than in a manner the mirror and 
light of all other kings and princes in Chriſtendam.”” It was 


it he ex- 
ing could ever be induced to protect a heretic :. that 


though his majeſty had thrown off the uſurpations of 
the ſee of Rome; had diſincorporated ſome idle monks, . 


le man: how ſtrong and manifeſt reaſons 


| 


| 
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queſtion, Whether he were reſolved to live or die ?” 
Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage which conſiſts in 
obſtinacy, rephed, © That he caſt himſelf wholly on his 
« majeſty's clemency: the king told him, that he 
would be no protector of heretics ; and therefore if that 
were his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be committed 
to the flames. -Cromwell, as vicegerent; pronounced 
the ſentence againſt him“. Lambert, whoſe vanity 
had probably incited him the more to perſevere on ac- 
count of the greatneſs of this public appearance, was not 
daunted by the terrors of the puniſhment to which he 
was condemned. The executioner took care to make 
the ſufferings of a man who had perſonally oppoſed the 
hing, as cruel as poſſible : he was burned at a ſlow fire; 
his legs and thighs were conſumed to the ſtumps; and 


when there appeared no end of his torments, ſome of 


the guards more merciful than the reſt, lifted lim on 
their halberts, and threw him into the flames, where he 


was conſumed. While they were employed in this 


friendly office, he cried aloud ſeveral times, © None but 
te Chriſt, None but Chriſt ;”” and theſe words were in 
his mouth when he expired f. Some few days before 
his execution, four Dutch anabaptiſts, three men and a 
woman, had faggots tied to their backs at St. Paul's 
Croſs, and were burned in that manner, And a man 
and a woman of the ſect and country were burned in 
Smithfield 4. We 5 

The king ſummoned a parliament on the 28th of 


April, 1539, which was opened by the chancellor, who 
informed the houſe of lords, That it was his majeſty's 


s earneſt deſire to extirpate from his kingdom all di- 


« verſity of opinion in matters of religion; and as this 
e undertaking was, he owned, important and arduous, 
* he delired them to chooſe a committee from among 


<« themſelves, who might draw up certain articles of 


« faith, and communicate them afterwards to the par- 
« lament.” The lords named the vicar - general, 
Cromwell, now created a peer, the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, the biſhops of Durham, Car- 
liſle, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. 
The houſe might have ſeen what an arduous taſk they 
had undertaken : this ſmall committee itſelf was agitated 
with ſuch diverſity of opinion, that it could come to no 
concluſion. The duke of Norfolk then moved in the 


houſe, That, ſince there were no hopes of having a 


ce report from the committee, the articles of faith, in- 
ce tended to be eſtabliſhed, ſhould be reduced to fix ; 
c and a new committee be appointed to draw an act 
« with regard to them.” As this peer was underſtood 
to ſpeak the ſenſe of the king, his motion was imme- 
diately complied with; and after a ſhort prorogation, 
the bill of the ſix articles, or the bloody bill, as the 
proteſtants juſtly termed it, was introduced, and having 
paſſed the two houſes, received the royal aſſent. In 
this law the doctrine of the real preſence was eſtabliſhed, 
the communion in one kind, the perpetual obligation 
of vows of. chaſtity, the utility of private maſſes, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and the neceſſity of auricular 


. confeſſion 8d. The king, in framing this law, laid his 


oppreſſive hand on both parties; and even the _— 
ha 


by ſuch flatteries that Henry was engaged to make his ſenti- 


ments the ſtandard to all mankind; and was determined to 
enforce, by the ſevereſt penalties, his reaſons for tranſubſtan- 
tiation. | 

+ Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 427. Burnet. 

+ Stowe, p. 556. ; ; 

$ The denial of the firſt article with regard to the real pre- 
ſence, ſubjected the perſon to death by fire, and to the fame 
forfeiture as in caſes in treaſon; and admitted not the privilege 


* of abjuring : this kind of ſeverity was unknown even to the 


inquiſition itſelf, The denial of any other of the five articles, 


though recanted, was puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods 


and chattels, and impriſonment during the king's pleaſure : an 
obſtinate adherence to error, or a relapſe, was adjudged to be 
felony, and puniſhable with death. The marriage of prieſts 
was ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment. Their commerce with 
women, on the firſt offence, forfeiture and impriſonment; on 
the ſecond, death. The abſtaining from confeflion, and from 
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464 
had reaſon to complain, that the friars and nuns, though | 
diſmiſſed their convents, ſhould be capriciouſly re- 
{trained to the practice of celibacy : but as the proteſ- 


tants were chiefly expoſed to the ſeverity of the ſtatute, 


the miſery of adverſaries, according to the uſual maxims | 


of party, was regarded by the adherents to the ancient 
religion, as their own proſperity and triumph. Cranmer 
had the courage to oppoſe this. bill in the houfe; and 
though the king deſired him to abſent himſelf, he could 
not be prevailed on to give this proof of compliance. 
Henry was accuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and ſin- 
cerity ; and being convinced of the general rectitude of 
huis intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence in this 
3 and never allowed even a whiſper nſt 
im. That prelate, however, was now obliged, in 
obedience to the ſtatute, to diſmiſs his wife, the niece | 


| 


3 


of Oſiander, a famous divine of Nuremberg; and 
Henry, fatisfied with this proof of ſubmiſſion, ſhewed | 
him his former countenance and favour. Latimer and 
Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics on account of the law, 
and were committed to priſon. ' EO | 
The parliament having reſigned all their religious 
liberties, proceeded to ſurrender of their civil; and by 
one act they made a total ſubverſion of the Engliſh con- 
ſtirution. They gave to the king's proclamation the 
fame force as to a ſtatute enacted by parhament; and 
to render the matter worſe, if poſſible, they framed this 
law as if it were only declaratory, and were intended to 
explain the natural extent of royal authority . But to 
give - this ſtatute an appearance of moderation, they 
enacted, that no proclamation ſhould deprive any per- 
ſon of his lawful pofſeſſions, liberties, inkeritances, pri- 
vileges, franchiſes; nor yet any common law or laud- 
able cuſtom of the realm. Henry bore a violent hatred 
to cardinal Pole, on account of the ' circumſtances be- 
fore mentioned; this hatred had extended ufelt to all his 
friends and relations; and his mother in particular, the 
cCounteſs of Saliſbury, had therefore become extremely 
odious in the eyes of the king. She was alſo accuſed 
of having employed her authority with her tenants, to 
hinder them from reading the new tranſlation of the 
bible; of having procured bulls from Rome, which it is 
faid have been ſeen at Coudray, her country ſeat; and 
of having kept a correſpondence with her ſon, the car- 
dinal : but Henry found, either that theſe offences could 
not be proved, or that they would not by law be ſub- 
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receiving the Euchariſt, at the accuſtomed times, ſubjected 
the perfon to fine and to impriſonment during the king's plea- | 
ſure; and if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was 
- puniſhable by death and forfeiture, as in caſes of felony. Com- 
miſſioners were to be appointed by the king for enquiring into 
theſe hereſies and irregular practices; and the criminals were 
to be tried by a jury. | 
The preamble contains, that the king had formerly ſet 
forth ſeveral proclamations which froward perſons had wilfully 
contemned, not confidering what a king by his royal power 
may do; that this licence might encourage offenders not only 
to diſobey the laws of Almighty God, but only to diſhonour 
the king's moſt royal majeſty, who may full ill bear it; that 
ſudden emergencies often occur, which require ſpeedy reme- 
dies, and cannot await the ſlow aſſembling and deliberations of 
parliament ; and that, though the king was empowered by his 
authority derived from God, to confult the public good on 
theſe occaſions, yet rb e of refractory ſubjects might 
e him to extremity and violence: ſor theſe reaſons the par- 
liament, that they might remove all occaſion of doubt, aſcer- 
tained by a ſtatute this prerogative of the crown, and enabled 
his majeſty, with the advice of his council, to ſet forth procla- 
- mations enjoying obedience under whatever pains and penal- 
ties he ſhonld think proper: and theſe lamations were to 
have the force of perpetual laws. gt Hen. VIII. c. 8. 
: + Coke's 4th Inſt. p. g7, 38. ip | 
Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 652. 


As the letter from the counteſs of Saliſbury to her ſon at | 


Rome, the original of which is preſerved in the Exchequer 
| Record Office, ſerves to ſhew her good affeAion to the king, 


HISTORY OF E 


Dingley. Theſe two 


we ſhall here tranſcribe it:: 
e Fon Reginald, Fe „en 
I ſend you God's bleſſing more of my charity than of 
deſerving. de my hope and truſt was in God to have 
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| . e - 
jected to ſuch ſevere puniſhments as he deſired 
flict upon her. He reſolved, however, to 
a more ſummary and more tyrannical 


ed to in. 
manner - 
that 1.0 pep he ſent Cromwell, to aſk the —— 
«© Whether the parliament could attaint 1 Pert who 
te was forth-coming, without giving him any trial, 

« citing to appear before them ? The Judges — 
plied, * That it was a dangerous queſtion, and that 

cc high court of parliament ought to give the example 
* to inferior courts, of proceedin according to juſtice. 
© no inferior court could act in that arbitrary rmanne:. 
and they thought that the parhament never woulg » 
Being preſſed to give a more explicit anſwer, they re 
plied, That if a perſon were attainted in that q 
te the attainder could never afterwards be brought into 
« queſtion, but muſt remain good in law.“ I. 
kearned by this deciſion, that ſuch a method of proceed 
ing, though directly contrary to all the principles of 
equity, was yet practicable; and this being all he wa, 
anxious to know, he reſolved to employ it againſt the 
counteſs of Saliſbury, Cromwell ſhewed to the hou 
of peers a banner, on which were embroidered the five 
wounds of Chriſt, the ſymbol choſen by the northem 
rebels ; and this banner, he affirmed, was found in the 
counteſs's houſe 1. No other proof ſeems to have been 
produced in order to aſcertain her guilt : the parliament, 


without farther enquiry, paſſed a bill of atrainder againſt 


her; and they involved in the fame bill, without any 
better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude, marchionek 
of Exeter; Sir Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir Thomas 
heſe gentlemen were executed: the 
marchioneſs was pardoned, and ſurvived the king; the 
counteſs was reprieved 5. 

Every art that could be thought of was uſed to per. 
fuade the abbots to ſurrender their monaſteries : but 
three abbots had ſhewn more conſtancy than the reſt, 


viz. the abbots of Colcheſter, Reading, Glaſtonbury ; and 


in order to puniſh them for their oppoſition, and make 
them an example to others, means had been found to 


convict them of treaſon ; they had periſhed by the hands 
of the executioner, and the revenue of the convents had 
been forfeited J. The king, however, well knew, that 
a ſurrender made by men who were only tenants for life, 


| would not bear examination ; and he was therefore re- 


folved to make all ſure by his uſual expedient, an act of 


parliament “. It is remarkable, that all the mitred 


comfort of you, the ſame by your demeanor is turned into ſor- 
row. Alas}! that you ſhould ever be the cauſe that I, bearing 
towards you ſo motherly and tender a heart, as I have done, 
ſhould for your folly receive from my ſovereign lord ſuch mei- 
ſage as I have lately done by your brother, to whom, being z 
woman, his highneſs has ſhewed ſuch mercy and pity, which 
never lay in my power, by no ſervice that I could do, to de- 
ferve. But truſting that my children ſhould, by their ſervice, 
do ſome part of my bounden duty for me; and now to fee you 
in his grace's high indignation, unleſs God ſhew his power 
unto me, I am not able to bear it. Truſt me, Reginald, there 
went never the death of thy father, or of any child fo nigh my 
heart, as this hath done : wherefore, upon my bleſſing I charge 
thee to call thy ſpirits to thee, and to take another way, and 
ſerve your maſter, as thy bounden _ is to do, unleſs thou 
wilt be the confuſion of thy mother. You wrote of a p 
made of you to God. Son, that was to ſerve God and th 
prince, whom if thou do not ſerve with pes: wit, with al 
thy power, I know thou cannot pleaſe God, and your bounden 
duty is ſo to do above all other: for who has brought you VP 
and maintained you to learning, but his highneſs, whom if you 
will not with your learning ſerve, to the contentation of bis 
mind, as your bounden duty is, truſt never in me; a 
you may þ forve his highneſs, I ſhall daily pray to give Jof 
grace, and to make you his ſervant, elſe take you to h 


mercy.” | | 

| 32 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 

In the preamble to this act, the parliament aſſerts, that 
all the ſurrenders made by the abbots had been, © without 
« conſtraint, of their own accord, and according to 
« courſe of common law.” And in conſequence, the . 
houſes confirmed the ſurrenders, and ſecured the property 
the abbey lands to the king and his ſuexeſſors for ever. 3! 
Hen. VIII. o. 13. 

abbots 
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at in the houſe of peers ; and that none of 
hes any proteſts againſt this injurious ſtatute. 


: Cromwell, as vice-gerent, had the 
bare nth as him above all of them. It was 
— ſingular, that a blackſmith's ſon, for he was no 
| 7 hhould have place next the royal tamily ; and 
that 1 man poſſeſſed of no manner of literature {hould 
be fer at the head of the church. | 
No ſooner was the act of the ſix articles paſſed, than 
the catholics were very vigilant in informing againſt of- 
fenders ; and in a ſhort time near five hundred perſons 
nere thrown into priſon. But Cromwell, who had not 
had intereſt to prevent that act, was able for the preſent 
to elude its execution. Seconded by the duke of Sut- 
folk and chancellor Audley, as well as by Cranmer, he 
remonſtrated againſt the cruelty of puniſhing ſo many 
delinquents; and he obtained permiſſion to ſet them at 
liberty, The uncertainty of the king's humour gave 
each party an opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No 
ſooner had Henry paſſed this law, which ſeemed to in- 
fit ſo deep a wound on the reformers,” than he granted 
a general permiſſion for every one to have the new 
tranſlation of the bible in his family. A conceſſion re- 
ded by that as very important. 
** ow 5 gs # waiter to be much governed by his. 
wives while he retained his fondneſs for them, the final 
prevalence of either party ſeemed much to depend on 
the choice of the future queen. Immediately after the 
death of Jane Seymour, the moſt beloved of all thoſe 
whom he had eſpouſed, he began to think of 2 new 


marriage. He firſt caſt his eye towards the ducheſs- 


dowager of Milan, niece to the emperor ; and he made 
propoſals for that alliance. But meeting with difficul- 
ties, he was led to think of a French princeſs. He de- 
manded the ducheſs-dowager of Longueville, daughter 
of the duke of Guiſe, a prince of the houſe of Lorraine; 
but Francis told him, that the lady was already betrothed 
to the king of Scotland. The king, however, would 
not take a refuſal; he had ſet his heart extremely on the 
match: the information which he had received of the 
ducheſs's accompliſhments and beauty, had prepoſſeſſed 
him in her favour; and having privately ſent over 
Meautys to examine her perſon, and got certain intelli- 
gence of her conduct, the accounts which that agent 
brought him, ſerved farther to inflame his deſires. He 
learned that ſhe was a large woman; and he thought 
her on that account the more proper match for him, 
Who was now become ſomewhat corpulent. The plea- 
ſure too of mortifying his nephew, whom he did not 
| bove, was a farther incitement to his proſecution of this 
watch; and he inſiſted that Francis ſhould give him the 
preference to the king of Scots. But Francis, though 
ſenſible that the alliance of England was of much greater 
importance to his intereſts, would not affront his friend 
and ally; and to prevent farther ſollicitation, he imme- 
diately ſent the princeſs to Scotland. Not to ſhock, 
however, Henry's humour, Francis made him an offer 
of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Ven- 
dome; but as the king was informed that James had 
formerly rejected this princeſs, he would not hear any 
farther of ſuch a propoſal. The French monarch then 
offered him the choice of the two younger ſiſters of the 
queen of Scots; and he aſſured him that they were no 

wiſe inferior either in merit or ſize to their eldeſt ſiſter, 
and that one of them was even ſuperior in beauty. The 
king was as ſcrupulous with regard to the perſon of his 
* as if his heart had been really ſuſceptible of a 


clicate paſſion ; and he was unwilling to truſt any rela- 


tons, or even pictures, with regard to this important 


28 He propoſed to Francis, that they ſnould 


ea conference at Calais, on pretence of buſineſs; 
and that this monarch ſhould bring along with him the 


—— 
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Hume. | 
1 Sir Anthony, in order to give him comfort, told him, that 
die misfortime was commom with all kings, who could 
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| two princeſſes of Guiſe, together with the fineſt ladies 


of quality in France, that he might make a choice 
In this ſeſſion the rank of all the great Officers of — 


among them. But the gallant ſpirit of Francis was 
ſhocked with the propoſal : he was impreſſed with too 
much regard, he ſaid, for the fair ſex, to carry ladies 
of the, firſt quality like geldings to market, there to be 
choſen or rejected by the humour of the purchaſer. 
Henry would hearken to none of theſe niceties; bur ſtill 
inſiſted on his propoſal ; which, however, notwithſtand- 
ing Francis's earneſt deſire of obliging him, was finally 
rejected *, | | 
The king now turned his thoughts towards a Getman 
alliance; and as the princes of the Smalcaldic league 
were extremely diſguſted with the emperor on account 
of his perſecuting their religion, he hoped, by matching 
himſelf into one of their families, to renew a connection 
which he regarded as ſo advantageous to him. Crom- 
well ſeconded this intention ; and propoſed to him Anne 
of Cleves, whoſe father, the duke of that name, had 
great intereſt among the Lutheran princes, and whoſe 
lifter, Sybylla, was married to the elector of Saxony, 
the head of the proteſtant league. A flattering picture 
of the princeſs by Hans Holbein, determined Henry to 
apply to her father; and after ſome negociation, the 
marriage, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the elector 
of Saxony, was concluded; and Anne was ſcnt over to 
England. The king impatient to be ſatisfied with re- 
gard to the perſon of his bride, went privately to 
Rocheſter, where he had a ſight of her. He found her 
large indeed, and tall as he could with ; but utterly de- 
ſtitute both of beauty and grace; very unlike the pic- 
ture and repreſentations which he had received : he 
ſwore ſhe was a great Flanders mare; and declared, 
that he never could poſſibly bear her any affection. 
The matter was worſe, when he found that ſhe could 
{peak no language but Dutch, of which he was entirely 
ignorant; and that the charms of her converſation were 
not likely to compenſate for the homelineſs of her per- 
lon. He returned to Greenwich very melancholy 
-and he much lamented his hard fate to Cromwell, as 
well as to lord Ruſſel, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir 
Anthony Denny f. It was the ſubject of debate among 
the King's counſellors, whether the marriage could not 
yet be diſſolved, and the princeſs be ſent back to her 
own country, Heary's ſituation ſeemed at that time 
very critical; after the ten years truce concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the king of France, a good un- 
derſtanding was thought to have taken place between 
theſe rival monarchs; and ſuch marks of union ap- 
peared as gave great jealouſy to the court of England. 
The emperor, who knew the generous nature of Fran- 
cis, even confided in him, which is uncommon amo 
great princes. An inſurrection had been raiſed in the 
Low Countries by the inhabitants of Ghent, and ſeemed 
to threaten the moſt dahgerous conſequences. Charles, 
who reſided at that time in Spain, reſolved to go in per- 
ſon. to Flanders, in order to appeaſe thoſe diſorders ; 
but he found great difficulties in chooſing the manner of 
his paſſing thither. The road by Italy and Germany 
was tedious ; the voyage through the Channel danger- 
ous, by reaſon of the Engliſh naval power: he aſked 
Francis's permiſſion to paſs through his dominions ; and 
he entruſted himſelf into the hands of a rival whom he 
had greatly offended. ' The French monarch received 
him at Paris with great magnificence and courteſy ; and 
though prompted both by revenge and intereſt, as well 
as by the advice of his miſtreſs and favourites, to make 
advantage of his preſent opportunity, he conducted the 
emperor ſafely out of his dominions; and would not 
even ſpeak to him of buſineſs during his abode in France, 
leſt his demands ſhould bear the air of. violence upon his 
royal gueſt. 5 8 
Henry now believed that an entire union had taken 
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not, like private perſons, chooſe for themſelves ; but muſt re- 
ceive their wives from the judgement and fancy of others, 
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place in the houſe of peers. The king, 
cellor, complained to the partament of the 


/ | 
place between theſe princes; and that their religious 
zeal night prom to unite their arms againſt 
England. An — wich the German princes there- 
fore ſeemed more than ever requiſite for his intereſt and 
ſafety; and he knew that if he ſent back the princeſs of 
Cleves, ſuch an affront would be highly reſented by 
her friends and family: and he reſolved, notwithſtand- 
ing his averſion to her, to, complete the marriage on the 
6th of January, 1540; telling Cromwell, that ſince 
matters had gone ſo far, he muſt put his neck into the 


yoke. Cromwell, who knew how much his' own in- 


tereſts were” concerned in this affair, was very anxious 
to learn from the king next morning after the marriage, 
whether he now liked his ſpouſe any better. The king 
told him, that he had hated her worſe than ever, and 
that her perſon was more diſguſtmg on a near approach: 
he was reſolved never to meddle with her; and even 
ſuſpected her not to be a virtuous woman: a point 
bout which he entertained an extreme delicacy. He 
continued, however, to be civil to Anne; he even 
ſeemed to repoſe his uſual confidence in Cromwell; but 
though he exerted this command over himſelf, a diſcon- 
tent lay lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to burſt out 
whenever an occaſion ſhould offer. 55 


A parliament was ſummoned to meet on the 12th of 


April, this year, and none of the abbots were allowed a 
by the chan- 
rake L * diver- 
prevailed amo jects: 
a grievance, he affirmed, which ought he lefs = be 
endured, becauſe the Scriptures were now publiſhed in 
Engliſh, and ought univerſally to be the ſtandard of be- 


ſity of religions which ſtill 


lief to all mankind, But he had appointed, he ſaid, 


ſome biſhops and divines to draw 
which his 


a liſt of tenets to 
ple were to aſſent; and he was determined 


| that Chriſt, the doctrine of Chriſt, and the truth, ſhouid 


have the victory . Cromwell, as vicar-general, made 
alſo, in the king's.name, a ſpeech to the upper houſe, 
and the peers, in return, beſtowed flattery on him, 
and in particular ſaid he was worthy, by his deſert to be 
vicar-general of the univerſe. That mmiſter ſeemed to 
be no leſs in his mafter's good graces: he received, 
ſoon after the ſitting of the parliament, the title of the 
earl of Eſſex, and was inſtalled knight of the Garter. - 
There now remained but one religious order in Eng- 
land; the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, or the 
knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. This 
order, partly eccleſiaſtical, partly military, had by their 
valour done great ſervice to Chriſtendom; and had 
ren 
rapi S 0 ians. During tlie ge- 
neral ol xt of the religious houſes in England, hey 
had exerted their ſpirit, and had obſtinately refuſed to 
yield up their revenues to the king; and Henry, who 
would endure no ſociety that profeſſed obedience to the 
pope, was obliged to have recourſe to his uſual expe- 
bien, the parliament, for the diffohion of this order, 
Their revenues were large, and formed an addition no 


wife contemptible to the many acquiſitions which the 


king had already made. But his profuſe generofity 
diffipated 


faſter than his rapacity could ſupply ; and the 


parlament was ſurprized this ſeſſion to find a demand 
made 1 


ſhilling in the pound during two years: fo ill were the 


| public expectations anſwered, that the crown was never 


more to require any 
mons, though laviſh of 
of their felow-ſubjes, were extremely 


ly from the people. The com- 


vocation gave the king four ſhillings in the pound to be 
levied in two years. : 


Henry's favour to Cromwell, and his acquieſcence 


in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were deceitful 
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The king ſeems to have expected more elfect in aſc 
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appearances : his averſion to the veen daily 


ſo moving a 
he hardened himſelf againſt all movements of pity, and 
refuſed his 
ter ran in 
ready to ſubmit to death, when it ſhall pleaſe God and 


zon them of four-tenths, and a ſubſidy of one 


their liberty, and of the blood 
*frugal of their 
money; and it was not without difficulty ſo ſmall a grant 
could be obtained by this dreaded monarch, The con- 


low, « Moſt 1 
*mercy.” When brought to the place of execudon 4 
the 28th of July, he avoided all earneſt proteſtations 


and having at laſt broken all reſtraint, it — , 
at once to ſeek the diſſolution of a marriage ſo * Hin 
him, and to involve his miniſter in ruin, who had b 
the innocent author of it. The fall of Cromwell w 
haſtened by other cauſes. All the nobility hated a — 
who, being of ſuch low extraction, had not only — 
above them by his ſtation of vicar- general, but had 
groſſed many other conſiderable offices in the oft or 
the crown. Beſides enjoying that commiſſion, which 
gave him a high and almoſt abſolute authority over the 
clergy, and even over the laity, he was Privy-ſeal, 
chamberlain, and maſter of the wards : he had alſo ob. 
tained the order of the garter, a dignity which had been 
ever conferred on men of illuſtrious families, and 
which ſecmed to be profaned by its being communi. 
cated to ſo mean a The people were averſe lo 
him as the ſuppoſed author of the violence on the mo. 
naſteries : eſtabliſhments which were till revered anc 
cloved by the commonalty. The catholics regarded 
lim as the concealed enemy of their religion: the pro- 
teſtants obſerving his exterior concurrence with all the 
rata ranger exerciſed againſt them, were inclined to 
him as little favour ; and reproached him with the 
timidity, if not treachery, of his conduct. And the 
ing, who found that great clamours had on all hands 
iſen againſt the adminiſtration, was not diſpleaſed to 
throw on Cromwell the load of public hatred; and he 
hoped by making ſo eaſy a ſacrifice, to regain the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects. But there was another cauſe which 
ſet theſe motives in action, and brought about an unex- 
ed revolution in' the miniſtry. The king had fixed 
is affection on Catharine Howard, niece to the duke 
of Norfolk ; and being determined to gratify this new 
paſſion, he could find no expedient but by procuring a 
divorce from his preſent conſort, to raiſe Catharine to 
his bed and throne: The duke, who had long been 
d in enmity with Cromwell, made the fam: uſe 
of her inſinuations to ruin this miniſter, that he had 
formerly done of Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: and 
when all engines were prepared, he obtained a commil- 
ſion from the king to arreſt Cromwell at the council- 
table, on an accufation of high-treaſon, and to commit 
him to the Tower. Immediately after, a bill of atrain- 
der was framed againſt him; and the houſe of peers 
thought proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, 
to condemn to death a man, whom a few days before 
they had declared worthy to be vicar-general of the 
unzverſe, The houſe of commons paſfed the bill, though 
not without fome oppoſition. Cromwell was accuſed 
of hereſy and treaſon ; but the proofs of his treaſonable 
practices are utterly improbable, and even abſolutely 
ridiculous. The only circumftance of his conduct, by 
which he ſeems to have merited this fate, was his being 
the inſtrument of the king's tyranny, in conducting like 
iniquitous bills in the preceding ſeſſion againſt the coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury and others. Cromwell endeavoured to 
ſoften the king by the moſt humble ſupplications ; but 
he ſupplicated in vain: it was not the practice of th 
prince to ruin his miniſters and favourites by halves; 
and though the unhappy priſoner once wrote to him in 
in as even to draw tears from his eyes, 


n. The concluſion of Cromwell's let- 
e words: I, a moſt woſul priſoner, am 


your majeſty ; and yet the frail fleſh incites me to call to 
your grace for mercy and on of mine offences. 


Written at the Tower with the heavy heart and trem 
er don of your highn 


eſs's moſt miſerable priſoner, 
poor ſlave, Thomas Cromwell.” And a little be- 
gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, 


—— —— 
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* er- enſued from the publication of the Scriptures. 
mining truth, from this new beok of his doctrines, than had 3 8 


lis 
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againſt the ſentence | 
his nced upon him. He knew that Henry would 
is ſon thoſe ſymptoms 
gry his death alone would not termirate that 
monarch's vengeance *. 
The king now thought N 
of Cleves; and the houſe of 8 in conjun wi 
ing to allow his marriage 


ined; and orders were immediately given to 
1 before the convocation. - Anne had for- 
fr been contracted by her father to the duke of Lor- 
"ine; but ſhe, as well as the duke, were at that time 


under age, and the contract had been afterwards an- 


conſent of both parties. The king pleaded 
22 as a 1 and added two 
reaſons, which may ſeem a little extraordinary; that 
when he. eſpouſed Anne he had not inwardly given his 
conſent, and that he had not thought proper to conſum- 
mate the marriage. The convocation was ſatisfied with 
theſe reaſons, and ſolemnly annulled the marriage be- 
rween the king and queen: the parliament ratified the 
deciſion of the clergy : and the princeſs was ſoon after 
made acquainted with the ſentence. 

Anne was bleſt with a happy inſenſibility of temper, 
even in the points which the moſt nearly affect her ex; 
and the king's averſion towards her, as well as his pro- 
ſecurion of divorce, had never given her the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs. She willingly hearkened to terms of accom- 
modation with him; and when he offered to adopt her 
as his ſiſter, to give her place next the queen and his own 
daughter, and to make a ſettlement of three thouſand 
pounds a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the conditions 
and gave her conſent to the divorce F. She even wrote 
d her brother, (for her father was now dead,) that ſhe 
had been very well uſed in England, and deſired him 
to live on good terms with the king. The only inſtance 
of pride which ſhe betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed to re- 
tum to her own country after the affront which ſhe had 
received, and ſhe lived and died in England. Anne's 
moderation, however, was not able to prevent this in- 
cident from producing a great coldneſs between the 
king and the German princes ; but as the political ſitu- 
ation of Europe was much altered, Henry was indif- 
ferent about this reſentment. The cloſe intimacy which 


had taken place between Francis and Charles had ſub- 


ſiſted during a ſhort time: the diſſimilarity of their 
8 with greater violence than 
ever, their former animoſity. | 

Charles miſrepreſented the confidence Francis had 
repoſed in him, and invited Henry to a renewal of an- 
cient amity. Henry willingly accepted of the offer ; 


5 


a. 


— 


He was, ſays Hume, a man of prudence, induſtry, and 
abilities ; — 4 of a better maſter and of a — fate. 
ough raiſed to the ſummit of power from a low origin, he 
yed no inſolence or contempt towards his inferiors; and 
was careful to retnember all the obligations which, during his 
more humble fortune, he had owed to any one. He had ſerved 
as 2 private centinel in the Italian wars; when he received 
| good offices froma Lucqueſe merchant, who had entirely 
forgotten his ns as well as the ſervice which he had ren- 
dered him. Cromwell in his grandeur happened at London to 
Clt his eye on his benefactor, now reduced to poverty by mis- 
tunes. He immediately ſent for him, reminded him of their 
anceent friendſhip, and by his grateful aſſiſtance reinſtated him 
in * 3 proſperity and opulence. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 172. 
0 


ew how much Henry ſported with law and common 


Tenſe; how ſervilely the parliament followed all his caprices ; 
and how much bo of them were. loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame; an 
x was paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring that a pre- contract ſhould 

no ground for annulling a marriage; as if that pretext had 
not been made uſe of both in the caſe of Anne Bole 


Anne of C 


2 leves. But the king's intention in this law is faid 
of ] 


deſign of reſtoring the princeſs Elizabeth to her right 


is = 28 object, without regarding the inconſiſtency of 
| ion of Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves. Herbert. 
I bedr p. 458, 459. Hume. 

a Barnes, who had been the cauſe of Lambert's exe- 


defore-mentioned, felt in his turn, the ſeverity of the 
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and thinking himſelf ſecure in this alliance, he neglected 
the friendſhip both of France and of the German 


This alliance was extremely agreeable to his catholic 
ſubjects; and as it had perhaps contributed, among other 
reaſons, to the ruin of Cromwell, it made them enter- 
tain hopes of a final prevalence over their antagoniſt. 
The marriage of the king with Catharine Howard, 
which was celebrated on the 8th of Auguſt, was alſo 
-regarded as a favourable incident to their party ; 
the ſubſequent events correſponded to their e 
tations. The king's councils being now direct 
Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious perſecution com- 
menced againſt the proteſtants ; and the law of the ſix 
articles was executed with vigour 8. Henry not only 
exerted this violence againſt the proteſtants, but ſpared 
not the catholics who denied his ſupremacy ; and a fo- 
reigner at that time in England had reaſon to ſay, that 
thoſe who were againſt the pope were burned, and thoſe » 
who were for him were hanged. The king even diſ- 
played in an oſtentatious manner this tyrannical impar- 
tiality, which reduced both ies to ſubjection, and 
infuſed terror into every breaſt |. 

Notwithſtanding the ſpirit of the Engliſh, which 
ſeemed to be ſunk under the deſpotic power of Henry, 
there appeared ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent ; an incon- 
fiderable rebellion broke out in Yorkſhire, headed by 
Sir John Nevil ;. but it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and Nevil, 
with other ringleaders, was executed. The rebels were 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by the intrigues of car- 
| dinal Pole; and the king was inſtantly determined to 
make the counteſs-of Saliſbury, who already lay under 
ſentence of death, ſuffer for her ſon's. offences. He 
ordered her to be carried to execution, on the 27th of 
May, 1541 ; and this venerable matron maintained ſtill, 
in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the ſpirit of that long 
race of monarchs from whom ſhe was deſcended “. 

This inſurrection engaged Henry to make a progreſs 
thither, in order to quict the minds of his people, to 


and 
c- 
by 


reconcile them to his government, and to aboliſh the 
ancient ſuperſtitions, to which thoſe parts were much 
addicted. He had alſo another motive for chis journey: 
he propoſed to have a conference at York with his ne- 
phew the king of Scotland, and, if poſſible, to cement 
a cloſe and indiſſoluble union with that kingdom. 

A ſimilar ſpirit of religious innovation with that which 
had ſeized other parts of Europe, had made its way into 


Scotland, and had begun before this period, to excite 
ſimilar jealouſies, fears, and perſecutions. Several per- 
ſons, among whom ſome were of noble birth, were 
tried, condemned to the ſtake, and executed, for hereſy, 


_ 


perſecuting ſpirit; and, by a bill which paſſed in parliament, 
he was, without trial, condemned to the flames, together 
with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed theological queſtions 
even at the ſtake; and as the diſpute between him and the 
ſheriff turned upon the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that he 
doubted whether the ſaints could pray for us; but if they could, 
he hoped in half an hour to be praying for the ſheriff and all 


the ſpectators. He next intreated the ſheriff to carry to the 
king his dying requeſt ; which he imagined would have autho- 
rity with that monarch who had ſent him to the ſtake. The 
— of his requeſt was, that Henry, beſides repreſſing ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies, ſhould be extremely vigilant in pre- 
venting fornication and common ſwearing. | 

Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome, had been carried to the 
place of execution on three hurdles ; and along with them 
there was placed on each hurdle a catholic, who was alſo exe- 
cuted for his religion. "Theſe catholics were Abel, Fether- 
| ſtone, and Howel, who declared that the moſt grievous part 
of their puniſhment was the being coupled to ſuch heretical 


and 


1 3 and it tvas his character never to look farther 


The parliament made it high treaſon to deny the 


miſcreants as ſuffered with them. | 

*# She refuſed to lay her head on the block, or ſubmit to a 
ſentence where ſhe had received no trial. She told the exe- 
' cutioner. that if he would have her head, he muſt win it the 
beſt way he could : and thus ſhaking her venerable grey locks, 
ſhe ran about the ſcaffold ; and the executionet followed her 
with an axe, aiming many fruitleſs blows at her neck, before 
he was able to give the fatal ſtroke, Thus periſhed the laſt 
of the line of Plantagenet. +» 
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prevent the execution of it. 


year to the crown revenues *.- 
new queen, to whom youth, beauty, and addreſs, had 


preſent at the interview f. 


in the preſence of the 
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or 4 cloſely adhering to the real dictates of the Bible. 
The moſt dangerous ſymptoms- for the clergy in Scot- 


land was, that the nobility, from the example of Eng- 


land, had caſt a wiſhful eye on the church revenues, 


and hoped, if a reformation took place, to enrich them- 
James him 
felf, who was very poor, and was ſomewhat inclined to 
magnificence, particularly in building, had been ſwayed | 
by like motives; and began to threaten the clergy with 


ives by the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics. 


the ſame fate that had attended them in the neighbour- 
ing country. Henry alſo. never ceaſed exhorting his 
nephew to imitate his example ; and being moved both 


by the pride of making proſelytes, and the proſpect of 
; fecurity, ſhould Scotland embrace a cloſe union with 
him, he ſollicited the king of Scots to meet him at 
Vork; and he obtained a promiſe to that purpole. 


The eccleſiaſtics were alarmed at this reſolution of 
James, and they employed every expedient in order to 
T hey repreſented the dan- 
ger of innovation; the pernicious conſequences of ag- 


— the nobility, already too powerful; the 


azard of putting himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh, 
his hereditary enemies; the dependence on them which 
muſt enſue upon his loſing the friendſhip of France, and 
of all foreign powers. To theſe conſiderations they 
added the proſpect of immediate intereſt, by which they 
ſound the king to be too much governed: they offered 
him a preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds: they 
promiſed him, that the church ſhould always be ready 
to contribute to his ſupply: and they pointed out to him 
the confiſcation of heretics, as the means of filling his 
exchequer, and of adding a hundred thouſand pounds a 
The inſinuations ot his 


given a powerful influence over him, ſeconded all theſe 
reaſons; and James was at laſt engaged firſt to delay 


as Journey, then to ſend excuſes to the king of Eng- 


„who had already come to York, in order. to be 
This diſappointment greatly chagrined | Henry, and 
he vowed vengeance againſt his nephew. He began by 


peeing piracies at ſea and incurſions at land. But 
e 


received ſoon after, in his own family, an affront to 


which he was much more ſenſible, and which touched 


him in a point where he always ſhewed an extreme de- 


licacy. He had thought himſelf very happy in his new 
marriage: the agreeable perſon and diſpoſition of 


Catharine had entirely captivated his affections ; and he 
made no ſecret of his devoted attachment to her. He 


had even publicly, in his chapel, returned ſolemn thanks 
to Heaven for the felicity which, the conjugal ſtate af- 


forded him; and he directed the biſhop of Lincoln to 
compoſe a form of prayer for that purpoſe. But the 
qucen's conduct very little merited this tenderneſs: one 


Laſcelles brought intelligence of her diſſalute liſe to 


Cranmer ; and told him that his ſiſter, formerly a ſer- 


vant in the family of the old ducheſs of Norfolk, wich 


whom Catharine was educated, had given Him a parti- 


eular account ot her licentious manners. Derham and 
Mannoc, both of them ſervants to the dücheſs, had 
been admitted to her bed; and ſhe had even taken lit- 
tle care to conceal her ſname from the other ſervants of 


the family. The primate, ſtruck with this intelligence, 
which it was equally dangerous to conceal or to diſcover, 
communicated the matter to the earl of Hertford, and 
to the chancellor. They agreed that the matter ſhould 


by no means be buried in ſilence; and the archbiſhop 
himſelf ſeemed the moſt proper perſon to diſeloſe it to 


the king. Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak on ſo delicate 
a ſubject, wrote a narrative of the whole, and conveyed 


— r Er II 4 as *** 


Buchanan, lib. x1v. Drummond * Jac. V. Pitſcotie, 


ibid. Knox. 


+ Henry had ſent ſome books, richly ornamented, to his 


nephew, who, as foon as he faw by the title, that they had a 
tendency to defend his new doctrines, threw them into the fire, 


was better he ſhould deſtroy them, than they him; See 
Reginald. Pole, pars 1. p. 173. 8 : 
* 1 


rſon who brought them: adding, it 
Epift. 
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feſſed that ſhe had been criminal before 


„ 
— 


that purpoſe. 


it to Henry, who was infinitely aſtoniſhed. at g. 
ligence. So confident. was he of the Seh e ine, 
ſort, that at firſt he gave no credit to the infor. 
and he ſaid to the privy-ſeal, to lord Ruſſel, high ; 
mural, Sir Anthony Brown, and Wriotheſley, 1 
regarded the whole as a falſchood. Cranmer was be 
in a very perilous ſituation; and had not full proof ban 
found, certain and inevitable deſtruction hung over }; 
The king's impatience, however, and jealouiy, 


ted him to ſearch the matter to the bottom: 1 


ſeal was ordered to examine Laſcelles, who perth.” 
the information he had given; and ſtill appealed to te 
teſtimony of his ſiſter. That nobleman next mage 

pretence of hunting, and went to Suſſex, where A 
woman at that time reſided: he found her both con. 
ſtant in her former intelligence, and particular as to the 
facts; and the whole bore but too much the appearance 
of probability. Mannoc and Derham, who were ar. 
relied at the ſame time, and examined by the Chancel. 
lor, made the queen's guilt entirely certain by their 
confeſſion ; and diſcovered other particulars, which te. 
dounded ſtill more to her diſhonour. Three maids df 
the family were admitted into her ſecrets, and ſome of 
them had even paſſed the night in bed with her and her 
lovers. All the examinations were laid before the king, 
who was ſo deeply affected, that he remained a long 
time ſpeechleſs. and at laſt burſt into tears. He found, 
to his ſurprize, that his great {kill in diſtinguiſhing vir- 
tue, of which he boaſted in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, 


had failed him in that of his preſent conſort. The 
queen, being next queſtioned, denied her guilt; but 


when informed that a full diſcovery was made, ſhe con- 
marriage ; and 
only inſiſted that ſhe had never been falſe to the king's 
bed. But as there was evidence that one Colepepper 
had paſſed the night with her alone ſince her marriage; 
and as it appeared that ſhe had taken Derhan), her old 
paramour, into her ſervice, ſhe ſcemed to dcierve little 


credit in this aſſeveration; and the king, entaged tothe 


\ higheſt degree, was not of a humour to make any di- 


ference berween theſe degrees of guilt. . | 
Henry now had recourſe to his uſual inſtrument of 

tyranny, a parliament, which he ſummoned to meet on 

the 6th of January, 1542. The two houſes, having 


received the queen's confeſſion, made an aducis to the 
king. They entreated him not to be vexed with this 
untoward accident, to which. all men were ſubject; but 


to conſider the frailty of human nature, and the muta- 


bility of human affairs; and from theſe views to derive 


a ſubject of conſolation. They deſired leave to pak 4 


bill of attainder againſt the queen and her accomplices; 


and they begged him to give his aſſent to this bull, not 
in perſon, which would renew his vexation, and might 
endanger his health, but by commiſſioners appointed for 
And as there was a law in force, making 
it treaſon to ſpeak ill of the e. as well as of the 
king, they craved his royal pardon if any of them ſhould, 
on the preſent occaſion, have tranſgreſſed any part of 
the ſtatute; Having obtained a gracious anſwer to theſe 


requeſſa, the parliament proceeded to vote a bill of at- 


tainder for treaſon againſt the queen, and the viſcountels 
of Rocheford, who had conducted her. ſecret amours; 
and in this bill Colepepper and Derham were alſo com- 
prehended. At the ſame time they paſled a bill of at 
tainder for miſpriſion of treaſon againſt the old duchels 


of Norfolk, Catharine's grandmother ;. her uncle lord 
"William, Howard, and his lady, together with the 
countels of B idgewater, and nine perions more; be- 


cauſe they kr ew the queen's vicious courſe of life before 
her marriage, and had concealed it . 


> 


— 
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| 4 This, was an effect of Henry's uſual extravagance, 25 
pect that parents ſhould ſo far forget the ties of natural aflec. 


tion, and the ſentiments of ſhame and deency, as to reveal to 


him the moſt ſecret diſorders of their family e himſelf "yu 
to have been ſenſible of the cruelty of this proceeding : for 
pardoned the ducheſs of Norfolk, and moſt of the others con- 


Henry 
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| zune to ſecure himſelf for the future, as 
Rh — * from this fatal accident, engaged 
* lament to paſs ſome laws of a very extraordinary 
n * After theſe laws were paſſed, the queen was 
on Tower-Hill, together with lady Roche- 
ford. They behaved in a manner ſuitable to their diſ- 
lute life 3 and as lady Rocheford was known to be the 
chief inſtrument in bringing Anne Boleyn to her end, 
he died unpitied ; and men were farther confirmed by 
the diſcovery of this woman's guilt, in the favourable 
ſentiments which they had entertained of the unfortunate 
a any not demand any ſubſidy from this parlia- 
ment ; but found means of enriching his exchequer from 
another quarter: he took farther ſteps towards the diſ- 
ſolution of colleges, hoſpitals, and other foundations of 
chat nature. The courtiers had been practiſing on the 
preſidents and governors to make a ſurrender of their 
| Tevenues to the king ; and they had been ſucceſsful with 
eight of them. But there was an obſtacle to their far- 
ther progreſs: it had been provided, by the local ſta- 
tures of moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident, or 
any number of fellows could conſent to ſuch a deed 
without the unanimous vote of all the fellows; and this 
vote was not eaſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes were 
annulled by parliament ; and the revenues of theſe 
houſes were now expoſed to the rapacity of the king 
and his favourites f. From the regular, Henry now 
proceeded to make devaſtations on the ſecular clergy. 
, ER from many of the biſhops a ſurrender of 
chapter lands ; and by this device he pillaged the ſee of 
Canterbury, York, and London, and enriched his 
greedy paraſites and flatterers with their ſpoils. 

It is well known that the clergy have commonly 
made a concern for their temporal intereſts to go hand in 
hand with a jealouſy for orthodoxy ; . and both theſe paſ- 

ſions have been regarded by the people as proofs of zeal 
for religion: but the violent headſtrong character 
of Henry now disjoined theſe objects. His rapacity 
was gratified by plundering the church, his bigotry and 
arrogance by perſecuting heretics. Though he engaged 
the parliament to mitigate the penalties of the fix arti- 
cles, ſo far as regards the marriage of prieſts, which 
was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of goods, chat- 
tels, and lands, during life; he was ſtill equally bent on 
maintaining a rigid purity in ſpeculative principles. He 

pointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of the two arch- 
biſnops and ſeveral biſhops of both provinces, together 
vith a conſiderable number of doctors of divinity ; and 
by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, he had given 
them in charge to chooſe a religion for his people. 
Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament, in 1 541, had paſſed 
a law, by which they ratified all the tenets which theſe 


dvines ſhould thereafter eſtabliſh with the king's con- 


ſent : and they were not aſhamed of thus expreſsly de- 
claring, that they took their religion upon truſt, and 
had no other rule, in ſpiritual as well as temporal con- 
cerns, thaũ the arbitrary will of their maſter. There is 
only one clauſe of the ſtatute which may ſeem at firſt 
light to ſavour ſomewhar of the ſpirit of liberty : it was 
enatted, that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ſhould 
liſh nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of 
realm. But in reality this proviſo was inſerted by 
the king, to ſerve his own purpoſes. By introducing a 
n and contradiction into the laws, he became 


1 1 . * - N 
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. * It was enacted, that any one who knew, or vehement! 
luſpeQted any guilt in the queen, might within twenty days dif. 
Cole it to the ing or council, without incurring the penalty of 
any former law againſt defaming the queen; but prohibitin 
every one at the ſame time from ſpreading the matter — 
roy privately whiſpering it to others: it was alſo enacted, 
tif the king married any woman who had been incontinent, 
he for a true maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of treaſon if 
e did not previouſly reveal her guilt to him. 
u was enacted by this lan, that there ſhould be 
Ina] 7 L any county where the king ſnould appoint by 
| 0. 
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more maſter of every one's life and property. And as 
the ancient independence of the church ſtill gave him 
jealouſy, he was well pleaſed, under cover of ſuch a 
clauſe, to introduce appeals from the ſpiritual to the 
civil courts. It was. for a like reaſon that he would 
never promulgate a body of canon law; and he encou- 
raged the judges on all occaſions to interpoſe in eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes, wherever they thought the law of royal 
prerogative concerned. A. happy innovation ; though 
at firſt invented for arbitrary purpoſes. - The king, 
armed by the authority of parliament, or rather by their 
acxnowledgement of that ſpiritual ſupremacy which he 
believed inherent in him, employed his commiſſioners 


to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets for the aſſent and belief of 


the nation. A ſmall volume was ſoon publiſhed, called 
the. << Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man,“ which was re- 
ceived by the convocation, and voted to be the ſtand- 
ard of orthodoxy. All the delicate points of juſtifica- 
tion, faith, free-will, good works, and grace; are there 
defined, with a leaning towards the opinion of the re- 
formers: the ſacraments, which a few years before were 
only allowed to be three, were now increaſed to the 
number of ſeven, conformably to the ſentiments of the 
catholics. The king's caprice is diſcernible throughout 
the whole; and the book is in reality to be regarded as 
his compoſition. For Henry, while he made his opi- 
nion a rule for the nation, would tic his own hands by 
no canon or authority, not even by any which he him- 
ſelf had formerly eſtabliſhed. The people had occaſion, 
ſoon after, to ſee a farther inſtance of the king's incon- 
ſtancy. He was not long ſatisfied with his © Inſtitution 
of a Chriſtian Man; and therefore ordered a new book 
to be compoſed, called the © Erudition of a Chriſtian 
Man ;”” and, without aſking the aſſent of the convoca- 
tion, he publiſhed, by his own authority, and that of 
the parliament, this new model of orthodoxy. It dif- 
fers from the Inſtitution ; but the king was no leſs po- 
ſicive in his new creed than he had been in the old; 

he required the belief of the nation to veer about at his 
ſignal. In both theſe compoſitions he was particularly 


careful to inculcate the doftrine of paſſive obedience ; 


and he was equally careful to retain the nation in. the 
'; *- - « 

While the king was ſpreading his own books among 
the people, he ſeems to have been extremely perplexed, 
as were allo the clergy, what courle to take with the 
Scriptures. A review had been made by the ſynod, of 

the new tranſlation of the Bible; and Gardiner had pro- 
poſed, that inſtead of employing Engliſh expreſſions 
throughout, ſeveral Latin words ſhould be till pre- 
{crved, becauſe they contained, as he pretended, ſuch 
peculiar energy and ſignificance, that they had no cor- 
reſpondent terms in the vulgar tongue. Among theſe 
were, eccleſia, penitentia, pontifex, contritus, holocauſta, 
facramentum, elementa, ceremonia, myſterium, preſbyter, 
ſacriſicium, hunulitas, ſatisſactio, peccatum, gratia, 
ſioſtia, charitas, &c. But as this mixture would have 
appeared extremely barbarous, and was plainly calcu- 
lated for no other purpoſe than to retain the people in 
their ancient ignorance, the propoſal was rejected. The 
knowledge of the people, however, at leaſt their diſpu- 
tative turn, ſeemed to be an inconvenience ſtill more 
dangerous; and the king and parliament, which met 
January 23, 1543, ſoon after the publication of the 
Scriptures, retracted the conceſſion which they had for- 
merly made; and prohibited all but gentlemen and 


— 


commiſſion. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been extremely mul- 
tiplied in this reign; and ſuch an expedient ſaved trouble and 
charges in trying that crime. The fame parliament erected 
Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry henceforth annexed the 
title of king of Ireland to his other titles. "This ſeflion the 
commons kauft began the practice of freeing any of their mem- 
bers who were arreſted, by a writ iſſued by the ſpeaker. For- 
merly it was uſual for them to apply for a writ from chancery 
to that purpoſe. This precedent increaſed the authority of 


the commons, and had afterwards important conſequences, 
Hollingſhed, p. 955, 956. Baker, p. 289. 
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ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects 


pointed in his expectations. He conti 
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forth, © That many ſeditious and ignorant 
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merchants from peruſing them. Even that hberty 
was not without an a t heſitation, and a 
dread of the conſequences f. The maſs-book alſo 
paſſed under the king's reviſal, and little alteration was 
as yet made in it: ſome doubtful or fictitious faints only 
were ſtruck out; and the name of the was eraſed. 
This latter precaution was likewiſe- uſed with regard to 
every new book that was printed, or even old book that 
was fold ; but this perſecution of it rather imprinted it 
more ly in the memory of the people. | 
About this time the king cleared the churches from 
another abuſe' which -had creeped into them. Plays, 
interludes, and farces, were there often ated in deriſion 


of the former itions; and the reverence of the 
multitude, ſays Burnet, for ancient principles and modes 


of worſhip was thereby 


eftaced. Thus Henry 
laboured inceſlantly by 


arguments, creeds, and penal 
to an uniformity in their 
religious ſentiments: but as he entered himſelf with the 
greateſt earneſtnefs into all thoſe ſcholaftic diſputes, he 
encouraged the people, by his example, to apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain af- 
terwards to expect, however preſent fear might reſtrain 
their tongues or pens, that they would cordially 22 
in any ſet of tenets preſcribed to them by any ſer of 
men. iſ 

Henry was determined to avenge himſelf on the king 
of Scots for ſligliting the advances which he had made 
him, and would gladly have obtained a fupply from 

liament, in order to proſecute that enterprize ; but 


as he did not think it prudent to difcover his intentions, 


that aſſembly, conformably to their frugal maxims, 
would underſtand no hints; and the king was difap-. 
| „ however, 
tions for war; and as ſoon as he thought 
himſelf in a condition to invade Scotland, he publiſhed 
a-manifeſto, by which he endeavoured to juſtify hoſtili- 
ties. He complained of James's breach of word, in 
declining the promiſed interview ; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel: but more fpeczouſly to colour 
the enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; namely, 
that his nephew had granted protection to ſome Englith 
rebels and fugitives, and had detained ſome territory, 
which Henry pretended belonged to England. He 
even revived the old claim to the vaſſalage of Scotland, 
and ſummoned James to do homage to him as his li 


to make 


lord and ſuperior. He employed the duke of Norfolk, 


whom he called the ſcourge of the Scots, to command 
in the war; and though James ſent the biſhop of Aber- 
deen, and Sir James Learmont, of Darſay, to appeaſe 
his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accommo- 
dation. While Norfolk was aſſembling his army at 
Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, 
made an incurſion into Scotland, and advanced towards 
Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deftroying 
that town. The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, 
his brother, who had been many years baniſhed their 
country, and had ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, EN 
the Engliſh army in this incurſion; and the forces, 
commanded by Bowes, were upwards of four thouſand 
men. James had not been negligent in his ions 
for defence, and had poſted a conſiderable body, under 
the command of the earl of Huntley, for the protection 


of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head of his vaſſals, 


was haſting to join Huntley when he met with the Eng- 
liſh army; and they came to an action on the 24th of 


* 
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92 Hen. VIII. c. 1. The reading of the Bible, however, 
could not at that time have much effect in England, where ſo 
few perſons had learned to read. There were but five hundred 
copies printed of this firft authorized edition of the Bible; a 
edge there are now ſeveral millions of capies in the 
a T That petbes ware allowed to read, © ſo it be done qui- 
etly and with good order.” And the preamble to the 24 tots 
perſons had abuſed 
the liberty granted them of reading the Bible, and that great 
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In the mean time the duke of Norfo 
the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cumberland, 8 


ng 
flight, and were purſued by the enemy. Evers. 
and fome other perfons of diſtinction, were . 
ſoners. A few only of ſmall note fell in the ſcirmiſt. 


from his camp at Newcaſtle ; and bei 
Hereford, and Rutland, with many others 

Key, he advanced tv the borders Hola = 
to above twenty thouſand men; and it required the ++. 
moſt efforts of Scotland to refift fuch u formidahy, w. 
mament. James had affembled his Whole military be 
at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to advance as ſoon 
as he ſhould be informed of Norfolk's invadin his king 

dom. The Engliſh paſſed , 


mflamed with a defire of military glory, and of revenge 
on his invaders, gave the ſignal for purſuing them, and 
carrying the war into England: but his nobles 
this reſolution, and refuſed to attend him in his projected 
entetprize, Enraged at this mutiny, he reproached 
them with cowardice, and threatened 
ſtill refolved, with his forces which a to him, to 
make an impreſſion on the enemy. He ſent ten thoy- 
land men to the weſtern borders, who entered England 
at Solway Frith; and he himſelf followed them at 2 
ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon occafion. Dil. 
guſted, however, at the refraftory diſpoſition of his 
nobles, he ſent a meſſage to the army, depriving lord 
Maxwell, their general, of his commiſſion, and confer- 
ring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentle- 
man, who was his favourite. The army was extremely 
TITER = 
when a ſmall n a » Not exceed 
2 men, — — command . 
uſgrave. The Scots became diſmaycd, immediately 
took a flight, and were purſued by a 1. 
Intelligence of this affair was ſpeedily conveyed to the 
king of Scots, who was aſtoniſhed ; and being naturally 
of a melancholic diſpoſition, as well as endowed with 4 
high ſpirit, he loſt all command of his temper on this 
diſmal occaſton. Rage againſt his nobilicy, who he 
believed wy had + a him 1 3 HY defeat by ſuch 
numbers ; regret for fear of the ; 
all theſe fo wrought upon him, that he would 
admit of no conſolation, but abandoned himſelf wholly 
to deſpair. His body was waſted by ſympathy with his 
anxious mind; and even his life began to be thought in 
danger. He had no iſſue living; and hearing that his 
queen was ſafely delivered, he aſked whether ſhe had 
brought him a male or a female child? Being told the 
latter; he turned himſelf in his bed: © The crown 
came with a woman,” faid he, « and it will go with 
one: many miſeries await this kingdom : Henry 
will make it his own either by force of arms or mar- 
riage.” A few days after, December 14, he expired 
in the flower of his age; a prince of conſiderable virtues 
and talents ; well fitred, by his vigilance and perſonal 
courage, for repreſſing thoſe diſorders to which his 
kingdom during that age was ſo much expoſed. He 
executed juſtice with impartiality and rigour ; but as he 
ſupported the commonalty and the church agaialt de 
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diverſity of opinion, animoſities, tumults, and ſchiſms, had 
been occaſioned by perverting the ſenſe of the Scriptures 

t This circumſtance happened on the 24th of November 
1542. Few were killed in this rout; for it was no action 3 
but a great many were taken priſoners, and ſome of the prit- 
cipal nobility: among theſe the earls of Caſſilis and ; 
the lords Maxwell, Fiewing, Somerville, Oliphant, and Grey: 
who were all ſent to London, and given in cuſtody to diltezent 


rapire 


H EN RT VIII. 411 


2 fity, he eſcaped not the hatred of that 
rapine * N 2 he oppoſed, have 
N to throw many ſtains on his memory; but 
—4 been able to fix any conſiderable imputation 


1 death of James, Henry projected, in 1543, 
he ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own dominions, 
marrying his ſon Edward to the heireſs of that king- 
wo He called rogether the Scottiſh nobles who were 
his priſoners ; and after reproaching them in ſevere 
terms for their pretended breach of treaty, he began to 
ſolten his tone, and propoſed to them this expedient, 
by which he hoped theſe diſorders, fo prejudicial to both 
fates, would for the Future be prevented. He offered 
to beſtow on them their liberty without ranſom ; and 
only required of them engagements to favour the mar- 
inge of the prinee of Wales with their young miſtreſs. 
were eaſily prevailed on to give their aſſent to a 

ſal which ſeemed ſo natural and ſo advantageous to 


kingdoms ; and being conducted to Newcaſtle, . 


they delivered to the duke of Norfolk hoſtages for their 
return, in caſe the intended nuptials were not com- 
: and they thence proceeded to Scotland, where 
they found affairs in ſome confufion. © 
The Roman pontiff, obſerving his anthority in Scot- 
land to be in danger from the ſpreading of the new op1- 
nions, had beſtowed on Benton the pritnate the dignity 
of cardinal, in order to confer more influence upon him; 
and that- prelate had long -been regarded as prime mi- 
niſter to James ®, and as the head of chat party which 
defended the ancient privi —_— 
clfiaftics. James, earl of Arran, of the name of 
Hamilton, was next heir to the crown of Scotland by 
his grandmother, daughter of James III. and on that 
account ſeemed beſt entitled to poſſeſs that high office, 
into which the cardinal by his forgery had intruded him- 
ſelf, The proſpect alſo of his ſucceſſion after a princeſs, 
who was in ſuch tender infancy, procured him many 
partizans; and though his character indicated httle ſpirit, 
attivity, or ambition, a propenſity which he had diſco- 
vered for the new opinions, had attached to him all the 


zealous promoters of thoſe innovations. By means of | 


theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his own family, 
he had been able to make oppoſition to the cardinal's 


ſoners in England, aſſiſted too by ſome money ſent 
from London, was able to turn the balance in his favour. 
The earl of and his brother, having taken the 
preſent oppo of returning into their natrve country, 
oppoſed the cardinal with all the credit of that werfil 


family ; and the majority of the convention had now 
embraced 


| oppoſite intereſts to thoſe which formerly pre- 
vailed. Arran was declared governor; the cardinal 
was committed to cuſtody under the care of lord Seton; 
and a negociation was commenced with Sir Ral 
Sadler, the Engliſh ambaſſador, for the marriage of the 
infant queen with the prince of Wales T. The cardinal 
nmate, however, iled on Seton to reſtore him to 
liberty, and by his 1 


ſchemes which were laid by Henry, noewithſtanding 
their appearing to be well concerted . He gained ſe- 
veral 12323 by pecuniary motives, be rouzed up the 
zal of thoſe who were attached to the catholic worſhip ; 
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as Upon the death of the king, this man, apprehenſive of 
conſequences, both to his party and to himſelf, endeavoured 
28 poſſeſñon of power; and for that purpoſe he is accuſed 
executing a deed, which required a high d ree of temerity. 


= gel, it is faid, a will for the king, appointing himſelf, 


» more, regents of the kingdom during the 
2 of the i i : at leaſt, for hiſtorians are not 
| in the eircumſtances of the fact, he had read to 
James 2 paper of that im 


kd to which that monarch, durin 
delifium which prec his death, had given an hows 
hinge approbation. By virtue of this will Beaton had put 

in poſſeſſion of the government; and having united his 
mereſts with thoſe of the queen | be Weine the 
ſeat of the convention of ſtates, and excluded the preten- 


and repreſented the union with England as the ſure fore« 


runner of ruin to the church and to the ancient religion. 


The national antipathy of the Scots to their ſouthern 
neighbours, was aiſo an inſallible engine by which the 
cardinal wrought upon the people; and though the ter- 
ror of Henry's arms, and their own inability to make 
reſiſtance, had procuted a temporary aſſent to the alli- 
ance and marriage propoſed, the ſettled habits of the 


nation produced an extreme averſion to thoſe meaſures. 


The Engliſh ambaſſador and his retinue received many 
; Inſults from perſons whom the cardinal had inftigated to 
commit thoſe violences, in hopes of bringing on a rup- 


ture: but Sadler prudently diſſembled the matter, and 
waited patiently till the day appointed for the delivery of 


| the hoſtages. He then demanded of the regent the 


performance of that important article; but received for 


. anſwer, that his authority was very precarious, that the 


nation had now taken a different impreſſion, and that it 
was not in his power to compel any of the nobility to 
deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Engliſh. Sadler, 
foreſecing the conſequence of this refuſal, ſent a ſum- 
mons to all thoſe who had been priſoners in England, 
and required them to fulfil the promiſe which they had 

ven, of returning into cuſtody. None of them ſhewed 
d much ſentiments of honour as to fulfil tueir - 
ments, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſſilis. Henry 
was fo well pleaſed with the behaviour of this nobleman, 
that he not only received him gracioufly, but honoured 
him with preſents, gave him his liberty, and ſent him 
back to Scotland, with his two brothers whom he had 
left as hoſtages, 

The behaviour of the generality of the Scottiſh no- 
bles, though it reflected diſhonour on the nation, was 
not difagreeable to the cardinal, who foreſaw that all 
theſe 13 would now be deeply intereſted to main- 
tain their.enmity and oppoſition to England. And as a 
war was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he found it 
neceſſary immediately to apply to France, and to crave 
the aſſiftance of that ancient ally during the preſent diſ- 
treſſes of the Scottiſh nation. Though the French king 
was fully ſenſible of his intereſt in ſupporting Scotland, 
a demand of aid could not have been made on him at a 


more unſeaſonable juncture. His 7 on the 


Milaneſe, and his reſentment again 
adminiſtration; and the ſuſpicion of Beaton's forgery, 


vith the acceſſion of the noblemen who had been pri- | made great, thou 


Charles, had en- 
gaged him in a war with that r and having 

fruitleſs, efforts during the pre- 
ceding campaign, he was the more diſabled at preſent 
from delendin his own dominions, much more from 
granting any A. to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, 
earl of Lenox, a young nobleman of a great family, 
was at that time in the 


ditary enmity with the Hamiltons, who had murdered 
his father, ſent him over to his native country, as a 


' ſupport to the cardinal and the queen- mother: and he 


promiſed that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, even 
military ſuccours, ſhould ſoon be diſpatched after him. 
On account of theſe preparations Arran the governor 


| aſſembled his friends, and made an attempt to get the 


intrigues, he confounded all the | 


| 


„ 
„ 


the queen ſhould remain in Scotland till ſhe 


perſon of the infant queen into- his cuſtody ; but being 


repulſed, he accommodated the affair with his enemies, 


and to entruſt that precious charge to four neutral per- 
ſons, the heads of potent families, the Grahams, Areſ- 
kines, Lindſeys, and Levingſtones. The arrival of 


ſions of the earl of Arran. a 
+ The following conditions were my agreed on; that 
ould be ten years 
of age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England to be educated; 
that ſix Scottiſh noblemen ſhould immediately be delivered as 
hoſtages to Henry: and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its 


union with England, ſhould till retain its laws and privileges. 


t To this end he aſſembled the moſt conſiderable eccleſi- 
aftics; and having repreſented to them the imminent danger to 
whichtheir revenues and privileges were expoſed, he perſuaded 
them to collect privately from the clergy a large ſum of money, 
by which if entruſted to his management, he engaged to 
overturn the ſchemes of their enemies. 
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rench court; and Francis, be- 
ing informed that he was engaged in ancient and here- 
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Scots. againſt the power of England. He 
formed 
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Lenox, in the midſt of theſe ttanſactions, ſerved to I he was required to carry a faggot ; which if 


render the victory of the French party over the Engliſh 


The oppoſition Henry met with in Scotland from 
the intri of the French, excited his reſentment 
againſt France, and of uniting his arms with thoſe of 
the emperor. Henry pretended that Francis had en- 
gaged ro imitate his example in ſeparating himſelf en- 
tirely from the ſee of Rome, and that he had broken 
his promiſe in that particular. He was diſſatisfied that 
James his nephew had been allowed to marry, firſt 
Magdalene of France, then a prince of the houſe of 
Guile; and he conſidered thele alliances as pledges 
which Francis gave of his intentions to Nas the 

been in- 

of ſome railleries which the French king had 
thrown out againſt his conduct with regard to his wives. 
He was diſguſted that Francis, after ſo many obligations 
Which he owed him, had ſacrificed him to the emperor ; 


and, in the confidence of friendſhip, had raſhly revealed. | 


his ſecrets to that ſubtle and intereſted monarch. And 
he complained that regular payments were never made 
of the ſums due to him by Er rance, and of the penſion 
which had been ſti ed, Impelled by all theſe mo- 
tives, he alienated himſelf from his ancient friend and 
confederate, and formed a league with the emperor, 
who earneſtly courted his alliance. That they might 
have a pretence for enforcing their claims, they ſent a 
meſſage to Francis, requiring him to renounce his alli- 
ance with ſultan Solyman, and to make reparation for 
all the prejudice which Chriſtendom had ſuſtained from 
that unnatural confederacy. Upon the French king's 
refuſal, war was declared againſt him by the allies r. 

Henry during the negociation with the e r, fum- 
moned a new ſeſſion of parliament, on 22d of 
January, in order to obtain ſupplies for his projected 
war with France. The parliament granted him a ſub- 
ſidy, to be paid in three years 1. The convocation 
zave the king (ix ſhillings in the pounds, to be levied in 
ree years. Greater ſums were always, even during 
the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, exacted from 


che clergy than from the laity: which made the empe- 


ror Charles ſay, when Henry diſſolved the monaſteries, 
and ſold their revenues, or beſtowed them on his nobi- 
lity and courtiers, That he had killed the hen which 
brought him the golden eggs . The parliament alſo 
facilitated the execution of the former law, by which the 
king's proclamations were made equal to ſtatutes : they 
appointed, that any nine counſellors ſhould form a legal 
court for puniſhing all diſobedience ro proclamarions. 


The total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well 
as all parliaments, ſeemed if the king had ſo pleaſed, 


the neceſſary conſequence of this enormous law. He 
might iſſue a proclamation, enjoining the execution of 


any ng ſtatute, and afterwards try the criminals, not 
for br 


each of the ſtatute, but for diſobedience to his 
proghainadon. It was enacted || this ſeſſion, that any 
12 perſon who preached or taught contrary to the 
loctrine contained in the king's book, the © Erudition 
of a Chriſtian Man,” or contrary to any doctrine which 
he ſhould thereafter promulgate, was to be admitted on 
che firſt conviction to renounce his error; on the ſecond 
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* This league, beſides ſtipulations for mutual defence, con- 
2 for invading France; and the two monarchs 
agreed to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 
twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that prince to pay 
Henry all the ſums which he owed him, and to conſign Bou- 
logne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ardres, as a ſecurity for 


the regular payment of his penſion for the future: in caſe theſe 


conditions were rejected, the confederate princes agreed to 
challenge for . crown of France, or, in default of it, 
the duchies of Norm 

Charles the duchy of Burgundy, and ſome other territories. 
Rymer, vol. xIv. p. 768. vol, xv. p. 2. 

I + Ir may be proper to remark, that the partizans of France 
objected to Charles his alliance with the heretical king of Eng · 


land, as no leſs noxious than that which Francis had contrated 
wich Solyman; and they vbigrved, that this league was 2 
g | | 


rmandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne; for 


to do, or fell into a third offence, he was to * 
But the laity, for the third offence, were only to forſei 
their goods and chattels, and be liable to perperual ; 
priſonment. Indictments muſt be laid within 1 fh. 
after-the offence, and the priſoner was allowed to b oy 
witneſſes for his exculpation. Theſe penalties v 
lighter than thoſe which were formerly impoſed «© 
| denial of the real preſence : it was, however, ſubjoined 
in this ſtatute, that the act of che fix articles was fill 
force, But in order to make the king more ent: 1 
maſter of his people, it was enacted, that he might here. 
after, at his pleaſure, change this act, or any providon 
in it. By this clauſe both parties were retained in fb. 
jection : ſo far as regarded religion, the king was inveſted 
in the fulleſt manner with the ſole legiſlative authority in 
the kingdom: and all his ſubjetts were, under the ſe. 
vereſt penalties, expreſsly bound to receive impliciy 
whatever doctrine he ſhould think proper to put forth, 
On the 12th of July the king married Catharine Par 
widow of Ne vil, lord Latimer; a woman of virtue, and 
ſomewhat inclined to the new doctrine. By this mar. 
riage Henry confirmed what had formerly been forttold 
in jeſt, that he would be obliged to eſpouſe a widow, 
From this marriage alſo the reformers began to enter. 
tain hopes of the king's favour: and Henry's league 
with the emperor ſeemed a circumſtance no lefs favour. 
able to the catholics ; and thus matters remained fill 
nearly balanced between the contending parties. The 
advantages gai by the powerful confederacy between 
Henry and les, were inconſiderable during the pre- 
ſeat year. The r. was opened with a victory 
gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, over the 
forces of the emperor. Francis in perſon took the field 
early; and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of 
the whole duchy of Luxembourg: he afterwards took 
: Landrecy, and added ſome fortifications to it. Charles 
having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in 
the Low Countries; and after taking almoſt every for- 
| treſs in the duchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to 


— 
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accept of the terms which he had pleaſed to preſcribe to 
him. Being then joined by a body of ſix thouland 
- Engliſh, he ſat down before Landrecy, and covered the 
ſiege with an army of above forty thouſand men. 
Francis advanced at the head of an army not much in- 
ferior ; as if he intended ta give the emperor battle, or 
oblige him to raiſe the ſiege : but while theſe two rival 
monarchs were facing each other, and all men were in 
expectation of ſome great event, the French king found 
means of throwing ſuccour into Landrecy ; and having 
thus effected his purpoſe, he ſkilfully made a retreat. 
+ Charles finding the ſeaſon far advanced, deſpaired of 
ſucceſs in his enterprize, and found it neceſſary to retire 
during the winter. | e fu 
Henry's vanity was flattered by the figure which he 
made in the great tranſactions on the continent: but the 
intereſts of the kingdom were more deeply concerned in 
the event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, 
was of an indolent and unambitious character, fo that 
had he not been ſtimulated by his friends, he never had 
aſpired to any, ſhare in the adminiſtration ; and when he 
found himſelf overpowered by the party of the queen- 


+ fy 1 


breach of the folema promiſe which he had given to Clc- 
ment VII. never to make peace or alliance with England. 

t This ſubſidy was levied in a peculiar manner; but et 
ceeded not three ſhillings in the pound upon any individual. 
They who were worth in twenty ſhillings and upWares 
to five pounds, paid four-pence in every pound; from ple 
pounds to ten pounds, eight-pence ; from ten pounds to twenty 

ds, fixteen-pence for twenty and upwards, two ſhilliogs- 
Fane fees, and annuities, from twenty ſhillings to nie 
| pounds, paid eight-pence in the pound; from five pounds to 
ten po ſixteen-pence ;. from ten pounds to twenty beg. 
two ſhillings; from twenty pounds and upwards, three We 
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| Jowager, the cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he gladly 


| of diſhonourable rerms of accommodation. He 
; ve them a ſure pledge of his ſincerity, by re- 
— the principles of the reformers, and reconcil- 
ao himſelf to the Romiſh communion in the Franciſcan 
church at Stirling. By this weakneſs he loſt his credit 


wich the whole nation, and rendered the proteſtants, 


enemies. The cardinal acquired an entire cendant in 
the kingdom : the queen-dowager placed implicit con- 
gdence in. him: the governor was obliged to yield to 
kim in every pretenſion: Lenox alone became an ob- 
ſtacle to his meaſures, and. reduced him to ſome difh- 
culty. The invererate enmity which had taken place 
between the families of Lenox and Arran, made the in- 


and as the cardinal and the French party, in order to 
engage Lenox the more in their cauſe, had flattered him 
with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown after their 
infant ſovereign, this rivalſhip had tended {till farther to 
been encouraged to aſpire to the marriage of the queen- 


to the regency; and as he was become aſſuming on ac- 
count of the ſervices which he had rendered the party, 


were on any account diſcontented with the cardinal's ad- 


party; and they readily made him a tender of their ſer- 


thouſand men, and he threatened his enemies with im- 


of civil wars and commotions: and Lenox, ob- 
ſerving the unequal conteſt in which he was engaged, 


of an accommodation with the governor and the cardi- 


nal. Preſent peace was reſtored ; but no confidence 
took place between the parties. Lenox fortifying his 


caſtles, and putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, 
waited the arrival of Engliſh ſuccours, from whoſe aſ- 
liſtance alone he expected to obtain the ſuperiority over 
hs enemies. 
On the 14th of January, 1544, he ſummoned a new 
parliament ; in which a law was paſſed concerning the 
ſueceſſion of the crown. After declaring that the prince 
of Wales, or any of the king's male iſſue, were firſt 
and immediate heirs to the crown, the parliament re- 
ſtored the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, to their 
night of ſucceſſion. But notwithſtanding this, Hen 
would not allow the acts to be reverſed which had de- 
d thoſe princeſſes illegitimate : he made the parlia- 
ment confer on him a power of ſtill excluding them, if 
they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions which he ſhould 
be pleaſed to impoſe; and he required them to enact, 
that, in default of his own iſſue, he might diſpoſe of 
crown as he pleaſed by will or letters patent. An- 
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fred er of the Faith, which the court of Rome had con- 
on h 
e. 


who were hitherto the chief ſupport of his power, his 


tereſts of theſe two noblemen entirely incompatible; 


rouze the animoſity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had | underſtood to have taken the new one. 


dowager, which would have given him ſome pretenſions | they had never taken. 


the cardinal found, that ſince he muſt chooſe between 
the friendſhip of Lenox and that of Arran, the latter 

nobleman, who was more eaſily governed, and who was 
inveſted with preſent authority, was in every reſpect 
preferable. Lenox, finding that he was not likely to 
ſucceed in his pretenſions to the queen-dowager, and 
that Arran, favoured by the cardinal, had acquired the 


aſcendancy, retired to Dumbarton, the governor of theſe articles, muſt be indicted within forty days. 
which place was entirely at his devotion : he entered into 


a ſecret correſpondence with the Eogliſn court; and rity whenever he demanded ſubſidies, however mode- 
ſummoned his vaſſals and partizans to attend him. All 


thoſe who were inclined to the proteſtant religion, or 


vices. In a little time he had collected an army of ten 


mediate deſtruction. The cardinal had no equal force 
to oppoſe to him; but as he was a prudent man, he 
forefaw that Lenox could not long ſubſiſt ſo great an 
army, and he endeavoured to gain time by opening a 
negociation- with him. He ſeduced his followers by 
various artifices ; he prevailed on the Douglaſſes to 


change party; he repreſented to the whole nation the | current by proclamation, 


was at laſt obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept 


N I. maintaining its cauſe againſt Luther; and Y 
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| other act was paſſed, which declared that the king's uſual 
ſtyle ſhould be King of England, France, and Ire- 
land, defender of the fich *, and on earth the ſupreme 
head of the church of England and Ireland,” An a& 
alſo paſſed for the remiſſion of the debt which the king 
had lately contracted by a general loan, levied upon the 
people. It will be eaſil believed, that after the former 
act of this kind, the Jon was not entirely voluntary. 
But there was a peculiar circumſtance attending the 
{| preſent ſtatute, which none but Henry would have 
thought of; namely, that thoſe who had already gotten 
payment, either in whole or in part, ſhould refund the 
money to the exchequer. The oaths which Henry im- 
poſed for the ſecurity of his eccleſiaſtical model, were 
not more reaſonable than his other meaſures, All his 
ſubjects of any diſtinction had already been obliged to 
renounce the pope's ſupremacy ; but as the clauſes to 
which they ſwore had not been deemed entirely ſatis- 
factory, another oath was impoſed; and it was added, 
that all thoſe who had taken the former oaths ſhould be 
A ſtrange ſup- 
polition! to repreſent men as bound by an oath which 
The moſt commendable law to 
which the parliament gave their ſanction, was that by 
which they mitigated the law of the ſix articles, and 
enacted, trat no perſon ſhould be put to his trial upon 
an accuſation concerning any of the offences comprized 
in that ſanguinary ſtatute, «except on the oath of twelve 
perſons before commiſſioners authorized for the purpoſe ; 
and that no perſon ſhould be arreſted or committed to 
ward for any ſuch offence before he was indicted. Any 
preacher accuſed of ſpeaking in his ſermon contrary to 


The king always experienced the limits of his autho- 
rate, from the parliament ; and therefore, not to hazard 


a refuſal, he made no mention this ſeaſon of a ſupply : 
but as his wars both in France and Scotland, as well as 


miniſtration, now regarded Lenox as the head of their | his uſual prodigality, had involved him in great ex- 


pences, he had recourſe to other methods of filling his 
| exchequer. Notwithſtanding the former abolition of his 
debts, he yet required new loans from his ſubje&s : and 
he enhanced gold from forty-five to forty-eight ſhillings 
an ounce ; and filver, from three ſhillings and nine- 
pence to four ſhillings. His pretence for this innova- 
tion, was to prevent the money from being exported ; 
as if that expedient. could any wiſe ſerve the purpoſe. 
He even coined ſome baſe money, and ordered it to be 
He named commiſſioners 
for levying a benevolence, and he extorted about ſeventy 
- | thouſand pounds by this expedient, Read, alderman of 
London, a man ſomewhat advanced in years, having 
refuſed to contribute, or not coming up to the expecta- 
tion of the commiſſioners, was inrolled as a foot- ſoldier 
in the Scottiſh wars, and was there taken priſoner, 
Roach, who had been equally refractory, was thrown 
into priſon, and obtained not his liberty but by paying 
a large compoſition. "Theſe powers of the prerogative, 
the compelling of any man to ſerve in any office, and 
the impriſoning of any man during pleaſure, not to 
mention the practice of extorting loans, rendered the 
ſovereign in a manner abſolute maſter of the perſons 
and properties of all his ſubjects. | 
In the early part of this year the king ſent a fleet 
and an army to invade Scotland. The fleet conſiſted of 
near two hundred veſſels, and carried on board ten 
thouſand men. Dudley, lord Liſle, commanded the 
ſea forces; the earl of Hertford the land. The troops 
were diſembarked near Leith; and, after diſperſing a 
ſmall body which oppoſed them, they took that town 
{ without reſiſtance, and then marched to Edinburgh. 
The gates were ſoon beaten down, and the Engliſh firſt 
pillaged, and then ſet fire to the city. As the regent 
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NA ſeemed a palpable inconſiſtency to retain the title of | yet ſubjoin his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy in oppoſition to the 


claims of that court. 
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and cardinal were not prepared to oppoſe ſo great a force, 


they fled to Stirling. Hertford marched eaſtward ; 


and being joined by a new body under Evers, warden 


of the caſt marches, he laid waſte the whole country, 


burned and deſtroyed Haddington and Dunbar, then 


retreated into England ; having loſt only forty men in 


the whole expedition. The carl of Arran collected 
ſome forces; bur finding that the Engliſh were already 
departed, he turned them againſt. Lenox, who was 
jultly ſuſpected of a correſpondence with the enemy. 
That nobleman, after making ſome reſiſtance, was 
obliged to fly into England; where Henry ſettled a 

fon on him, and even gave him his niece, lady 


en 
| Hanne Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox | 


ſtipulated conditions by which, had he been able. to 
execute them, he muſt have reduced his country to total 


ſubjection. | 
| By now thought of carrying on an enterprize 


againſt France, in which he intended to employ the 
whole force of his kingdom. He had concerted a plan 
with the emperor, which threatened the total ruin of that 


"monarchy, and muſt, as a neceſſary conſequence, have 
involved the ruin of England. Theſe two princes had 


agreed to invade France with forces, amounting to 


above a hundred thouſand men: Henry engaged to ſet 


out from Calais; Charles from the Low Countnes : 
they were to enter on no ſiege; but leaving all the fron- 
tier towns behind them, to march directly to Paris, 
where they were to join their forces, and thence to pro- 
ceed to the entire conqueſt of the kingdom. Francis 
could not oppoſe to theſe formidable preparations much 
above forty thouſand effective men. | | 
Henry, having appointed the queen regent during his 
abſence, went to- Calais with thirty thouſand men in 
uly, accompanied by the dukes. of Norfolk and Suf- 
Ik, Fitzalan, earl of Arundel; Vere, earl of Oxford ; 
the earl of Surrey, Paulet, lord St. John ; lord Ferrars, 
of Chartley ; lord Mountjoy, lord Grey, of Wilton; 
Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Francis Bryan, and rhe moſt 
flouriſhing nobility and gentry of his kingdom. The 
Engliſh army was ſoon joined by the count de Buren, 
admiral of Flanders, with ten thouſand fpot and four thou- 
ſand horſe ; which together made a very formidable 
army. The chief force of the French armies was drawn 
to the fide of Champagne, in order to oppoſe the em- 
peror's forces. Charles, with an army of near ſixty 
thouſand men, had taken the field much earher than 
Henry; and, not to loſe time, while he waited for the 


arrival of his confederate, he ſat down before Luxem- 


bourg, which was ſurrendered to him : he thence pro- 
ceeded ro Commercy on the Meuſe, which he took: 
Ligny met with the ſame fate: he next laid ſiege to St. 
Diſier on the Marne, which, though a weak place, 
made a brave reſiſtance, under the count of Sancerre 
the governor, and the ſiege was protracted beyond ex- 
pectation. The emperor was employed before this 
town at the time the Engliſn forces were aſſembled in 
Picardy. Henry, from what motive we know not, ſat 
down beſore Montrruil and Boulogne. The duke of 
Norfolk commanded the army before Montreuil: the 
king himſelf that before Boulogne. Verrin was gover- 
nor of the latter place, and under him Philip Corſe, a 


brave old ſoldier, who encouraged the garriſon to de- 


fend themſelves to the laſt extremity againſt the Eng- 
liſh. He was killed on the 14th of September, while 
the ſiege was carrying on, and the town was ſurrendered 
to Henry by the cowardice of Verrin ; who was after- 
wards beheaded for this diſhonourable capitulation. 
During the courſe of this ſiege Charles had taken St. 
Diſier; and finding the ſeaſon much advanced, he began 
to hearken to a treaty of peace with France, ſince all 
his ſchemes for ſubduing that kingdom were likely to 
prove abortive. In order to have a pretence for de- 
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Charles ſtipulated to give Flanders as a dowry to his 
daughter, whom he agreed to marry to the duke of Orleans, 


Francis's ſecond ſon; and Francis in return withdrew his 
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- fon for concluding a peace with Francis, at Creſſy *, 
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ſerting his ally, he ſent a meſſenger to the Engl; 
requiring Henry immediately to fulfil his — 
and to meet him with his army before Paris. H 
replied, that he was too far engaged in the 
Boulogne to raiſe it with W eaaygs that the — 4 
himſelt had firſt broken the concert by beſieging 8 
Diſier. This anſwer ſerved Charles as a 2 iy 


the 18th of the ſame month, where no mention = 


made of England. This peace was procured 
the deciſive victory aained in he beginning of 
campaign by the count of Anguyen over the Imperial. 
iſts at Ceriſolles in Piedmont, and partly by che em 
ror's deſire to turn his arms againſt the proteſtant —2 
in Germany. Charles ordered his troops to ſeparate 
from the Engliſn in Picardy; and Henry, finding him | 
ſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, returned 
into England about the goth. 3 bs 
During the King's abſence the war with Scotland 
was conducted feebly, and with various ſucceſs. Sir 
Ralph Evers, now lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, 
made an inroad into that kingdom; and having laid 
walte the counties of Tiviotdale and the Merſe, 
procceded to the abbey of Coldingham, which they took 
poſſeſſion of, and fortified. The governor aſſembled 
an army of eight thouſand men, in order to diſlodęe 
them from this poſt ; but he had no ſooner opened his 
batteries before the place, than a ſudden panic ſeized 
him ; he left his army, and fled to Dunbar. He com- 
plained of the mutiny of his troops, and pretended ap- 
prehenſions left they ſhould deliver him into the hands 
of the Engliſh : but his own unwarlike ſpirit was gene- 
rally believed to have been the motive of this diſho- 
nourable flight. The Scottiſh army, upon the depar- 
ture of their general, fell into confuſion ; and had not 
Angus, with a few of his retainers, brought off the 
cannon, and protected their rear, the Engliſh might 
have gained great advantages over. them. Evers, 


| elated with this ſucceſs, boaſted to Henry that he had 


conquered all Scotland to the Forth ; and he claimed a 
reward for this important ſervice. The duke of Nor- 
folk, who knew with what difficulty ſuch acquiſitions 
would be maintained againſt a warlike enemy, adviſed 
the king to grant him, - as his reward, the conquelts of 
which he boaſted ſo highly. The next inroad made by 
the Engliſh ſhewed the vanity of Evers's hopes. In the 
beginning of 1 545, this general led about five thouſand 
men into Tiviotdaie, and was employed in ravaging 
that country, when intelligence was brought him that 
ſome Scottiſh forces appeared near the abbey of Mel- 
rols. Angus had rouzed the governor to more activity; 
and a proclamation being iſſued for aſſembling the troops 
of the neighbouring counties, a conſiderable body had 
repaired thither to oppoſe the enemy. Norman Lelly, 
ſon of the earl of Rothes, had alſo joined the army with 
ſome volunteers from Fife; and he inſpired courage into 
the whole, as well by this acceſſion of force, as by his 
perſonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring 
their troops to the neceſſity of a ſteady defence, the 
Scottiſh leaders ordered all their cavalry to diſmount; 
and they reſolved to wait, on ſome high grounds near 
Ancram, the aſſault of the Engliſh. The Engliſh, 
whoſe paſt ſucceſſes had taught them too much to de- 
ſpiſe the enemy, thought, when they ſaw the Scottiſh 
horſes led off the field, that the whole army was retiring; 
and they made an attack upon them on the 17th of 
February. The Scots received them in good order; 
and being favoured by the advantage of the ground, 3 
well as by the ſurprize of the Engliſh, they ſoon put 
them to flight, and purſued them with conſiderable 
ſlaughter. Evers Latoun were both killed, and 
above a thouſand men were made priſoners. In order 
to ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis ſome time after 


— 


troops from Piedmont and Savoy, and renounced all claim to 
Milan, Naples, and other territories in Italy. 
| 3 {ent 


ſent over 


v. lord of Lorges. Reinforced by theſe 

1 governor aſſembled an army of fifteen 
paar men at Haddington, and marched thence to 
the eaſt borders of England. He laid all waſte 
— he came; and then retired into his own coun- 
* diſbanded his army. The earl of Hertford, 
in revenge, committed ravages on the middle and weſt 
4 hes; and the war on both ſides was ſignalized ra- 
— the ills inflicted on the enemy, than by any con- 
ſderable advantage gained by either ſide. 
The war likewiſe between France and England was 
not diſtinguiſhed this year by any memorable event : 
Francis bad equipped a fleet of above two hundred fail, 
beſides gallies ; and having embarked ſome land-forces 
on board, he ſent them to make a deſcent in England. 
They failed to the Iſle of Wight, where they found the 
Engliſh fleet lying at anchor in St. Helen's. It con- 
cited not of above a hundred fail ; and the admiral 
t it moſt adviſable to remain in that road, in 
of drawing the French into the narrow channels 
and the rocks, which were unknown to them. The 
two fleets cannonaded each other for two days; and 
except the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt 
ſhips of the Engliſh fleet, the damage on both ſides was 
inconſiderable. Francis's chief intention in equipping 
ſo great a fleet, was to prevent the Engliſh from throw- 
ing ſuccours into Boulogne, which he reſolved to be- 
fiege; and for that pu ſe he ordered a fort to be 
built, by which he intended to block up the harbour. 
After a conſiderable loſs of time and money, the fort 
was found fo ill conſtructed, that he was obliged to 
abandon it; and though he had aſſembled on that fron- 
tier an 'army of near forty thouſand men, he was not 
able to effect any conſiderable enterprize. Henry, in 
order to defend his . poſſeſſions in France, had levied 
fourteen thouſand Germans; who having marched to 
Fleurines in the biſhopric of Liege, found that they 
could advance no farther. The emperor would not 
allow them a paſſage through his dominions : they re- 
ecived intelligence of a ſuperior army on the fide of 
France ready to intercept them: want of occupation 
and of pay ſoon produced a mutiny among them: and 
having ſeized the Engliſh commiſſaries as a ſecurity for 
arrears, they retreated into their own country. 


by Henry, he was obliged to ſummon a new parliament, 
which he did on the 23d of November. The com- 
mons granted him a ſubſidy, payable in two years, of 
two ſhillings in the pound on land “: the ſpirituality 
voted him fix- ſhillings in the pound. Bur the parlia- 
ment, apprehenſive leſt more demands ſhould be made 
upon them, endeavoured to fave themſelves by a very 
extraordinary liberality of other people's property ; by 
one vote they beſtowed on the king all the revenues of 
the univerſities, as well as of the chauntries, free cha- 
pels f, and hoſpitals. Henry was pleaſed with this 
conceſſion, as it increaſed his power ; but he had no in- 
dention to rob learning of all her endowments ; and he 
took care to inform the univerſities that he meant 
not to touch their revenues. Thus theſe ancient and 
celebrated eſtabliſhments owe their exiſtence to the ge- 
verofity of the king, not to the protection of this ſervile 
proſtitute parliament. | 
On the 24th of December, the king made, in perſon, 
pech to the parliament on proroguing them; in 
* 2 who poſſeſſed goods or money above five pounds, 
W ten, were to pay eight-pence in the pound: thoſe 
e ten pounds, a ſhilling. 
ab chauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar 
2 church, &c. endowed with lands or other 
28 or the maintenance of one or more prieſts, _ to 
& fac or perform divine ſervice, for the uſe of the founders, 
88 er as they appointed : free chapels were indepgndent 
ay church, and endowed fot much the ſame purpoſe as the 
Jacob's Law Dictionary. & 
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By reaſon of the expence of theſe two wars maintained 


HEN RY. VIII 
a body of auxiliaries, to the number of three 
gye hundred men, under the command of 


| 
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which, aſter thanking them for their loving attachment 
to him, which, he ſaid, equalled what was ever pai 
by their anceſtors to any king of England, he com- 
plained of their diſſenſions, diſputes, and animoſities in 
religion. He told them, that the ſeveral pulpits ** 
become a kind of batteries againſt each other; and th. 
one preacher called another heretic and anabaptiſt, 
which was retaliated by the opprobrious appellations of 
papiſt and hypocrite : that he had permitted his people 
the ufe of the Scriptures, not in order to furniſh them 
with materials for diſputing and railing, but that he 
might enable them to inform their conſciences, and in- 
ſtruct their children and families: that it grieved his 
heart to find how that precious jewel was 3 
by being introduced into the converſation of every ale- 
houſe and tavern, and employed as a pretence for de- 
crying the ſpiritual and legal paſtors: and that he was 
ſorry to obſerve that the word of God, while it was the 
object of ſo much anxious ſpeculation, had very little 
influence on their practice; and that, though an ima- 
ginary knowledge ſo much abounded, charity was daily 
going to decay. Thus we find, that the king could 
give good advice; but his own example, by encourag- 
ing ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill fitted to promote 
that peaceable ſubmiſſion of opinion which he recom- 
mended, 

In 1546 Henry employed the money granted by par- 
liament in military preparations ; and he ſent over the 
earl of Hertford and lord Liſle, the admiral, to Calais, 
with a body of nine thouſand men, two-thirds of which 
confiſted of foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes of ſmall mo- 
ment enſued with the French; and no hopes of any 
conſiderable progreſs could be entertained by either 
party. Henry, whoſe animoſity againſt France was not 
violent, had given ſufficient vent to his humour by this 
ſhort war; and finding that from his great increaſe in 
corpulence and decay in ſtrength, he could not hope for 
much longer life, he was deſirous of ending a quarrel, 
which might prove dangerous to his kingdom during a 
minority. Francis likewiſe, on his part, was not averſe 
to peace with England; becauſe having lately loſt his 
ſon the duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient claim 
upon Milan, and foreſaw that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on 
that account, break out between him and the emperor. 
Commiſſioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a 


ſmall place between Ardres and Guiſnes, on the 7th of 


June, the articles were ſoon agreed on, and the peace 
ſigned by them 4. 

The king now freed from foreign wars, had leiſure 
to give his attention to domeſtic affairs; particularly to 
the eſtabliſhment of uniformity in opinion, which he ſo 
much deſired. Though he allowed an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to 
keep the maſs in Latin; but he was at laſt prevailed on 
to permit that the litany, a conſiderable part of the ſer- 
vice, ſhould be celebrated in the vulgar tongue ; and, 
by this innovation, he excited anew the hopes of. the 
reformers, who had been ſomewhat diſcouraged by the 
ſevere law of the ſix articles. One petition of the new 
litany was a prayer to fave us from the tyranny of the 
biſhop of Rome, and from all his deteſtable enormities. 
Cranmer employed his credit to draw Henry into far- 
ther innovations; and he took advantage of Gardiner's 
abſence, who was ſent on an embaſly to the emperor: 
but Gardiner having written to the king, that if he 
carried his oppoſition againſt the catholic religion to 
greater extremities, Charles threatened to break off all 
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The chief conditions of the peace were, that He 
ſhould retain Boulogne during _ years, or till the former 
debt due by Francis ſhould be paid. This debt was ſettled at 
two millions of livres, beſides a claim of five hundred thouſand 
livres, which was afterwards to be adjuſted. Francis took 
care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. Thus all Henry 
obtained by a war which coſt him above one million three hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling, was a bad and a charge- 
able ſecurity for a debt which was a third of the value. 
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commerce with him, the ſucceſs of Cranmer's projects 
was for ſome time retarded. . Cranmer loſt this year the 
moſt ſincere and powerful friend that he poſſeſſed at 
court, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk“: the queen- 
dowager of France, conſort to Suffolk, had died ſome 
years before. | 

Cranmer, when bereft of this ſupport, was much 
expoſed to thoſe cabals of the courtiers, which the op- 
poſition in party and religion, joined to the uſual mo- 
tives of intereſt, rendered ſo frequent among Henry's 
miniſters and counſellors. The catholics took hold of 
the king by his paſſion for orthodoxy; and mey repre- 
ſented to him, that if his laudable zeal of enforcing the 


truth met with no better ſucceſs, it was altogether owing 


to the primate, whoſe example and encouragement 
were, in reality, the ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Henry, 
ſeeing the point at which · they aimed, feigned a com- 
pliance, and deſired the council to make enquiry into 
Cranmer's conduct, promiſing that, if he were found 
guilty, he ſhould be committed to priſon, and brought 
to condign puniſhment. Every body now conſidered 


the primate as loſt ; and his old friends from, intereſted 


views, as well as the oppoſite party, from animoſity be- 
gan to ſhew him marks of negle& and diſregard. He 
was obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the lacqueys 
at the door of the council-chamber, before he could be 
admitted ; and when he was at laſt called in, he was 
told, that they had determined to ſend him to the 
Tower. Cranmer ſaid, that he appealed to the king 
himſelf; and finding his appeal diſregarded, he pro- 
duced a ring, which Henry had given him as a pledge 
of favour and protection. The council were con- 
founded ;- and when they came before the king, he re- 


proved them in the ſevereſt terms; and told them, that 


e was well acquainted with Cranmer's merit, as well as 
with their malignity and envy : but he was determined 
to cruſh all their cabals, and to teach them, by the ſe- 
vereſt diſcipline, ſince gentle methods were ineffectual, 
a more dutiful concurrence in promoting his ſervice. 


Norfolk, who was Cranmer's capital enemy, apologized 


for their conduct, and faid, that their only intention was 
to ſet the primate's innocence in a full light, by bring- 
ing him to an open trial: and Henry obliged them all 
to embrace him as a ſign of their cordial reconciliation. 


The mild temper of Cranmer rendered this agreement 


more ſincere on his part, than is uſual in ſuch forced 
* | 


otwithſtanding Henry's favour for Cranmer ren- 


dered all accuſations againſt him of none effect, his 


pride and peeviſhneſs impelled him to puniſh with ſeve- 
rity all who preſumed to entertain a different opinion 
from himſelſ, particularly in the point of the real pre- 
Anne Aſcue, a young woman of merit as well 
as beauty, who had great connections with the chief 
ladies at court, and with the queen herſelf, was accuſed 
of dogmatizing on that delicate article. She was pre- 
vailed on by Bonner's menaces to make à ſeeming re- 
cantation ; but ſhe qualified it with ſome reſerves, which 
did not fatisfy that zealous prelate. She was thrown 
into priſon, .and ſhe there employed herſelf in com- 
ſing prayers and diſcourſes, by which ſhe fortified 
er reſolution to endure the utmoſt extremity, rather 
than - relinquiſh her religious principles. She even 
wrote to the king, and. told him, that as to the Lord's 
ſupper, ſhe believed as much as Chriſt himſelf had faid 
of it, and as much of his divine doctrine as the catholic 
church had required: but while ſhe could not be brought 
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t This nobleman is one inſtance that Henry was net alto- 
2 incapable of a cordial and ſteady friendſhip; and Suffolk 
eems to have been worthy of the favour which, from his ear- 
lieſt youth, he had enjoyed with his maſter. The king was 
ting in council when informed of Suffolk's death; and he 


took the opportunity both to expreſs his own ſorrow for the 


loſs, and to celebrate the merits, of the deceaſed. He declared, 

the whole couple of their friendihip, his brother 
in-law had never made one. attempt to injure an adverſary, and 
had never whiſpered a word to the diſadvantage of any perſon, 


* x tz pe 
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and continued ſtill reſolute in preſerving lecrecy, 


as a freſh inſult. 


” 


HIS TORT OF ENGLAND. 
to acknowledge an aſſent to the king's explications az. © 
declaration availed her nothing, —— 2 


The chancellor Wriocheſley, wh, had 
ſucceeded Audley, and who was much attached t, 
catholic party, was ſent to examine her with re * 
her patrons at court, and the great ladies who were B 
correſpondence with her: but ſhe maintained a laudable 
fidelity to her friends, and would confeſs nothing. She 
was put to the torture in the moſt barbarous manner 
authors F add an extraordinary circumſtance; hn 
chancellor, who ſtood by, -ordered the lieutenant of the 
Tower to ſtretch the rack till farther ; but that oc 
refuſed compliance : the chancellor menaced him . i= 
met with a new refuſal : upon which that maviq . 
who was otherwiſe a perſon of merit, but intoxicate} 
with religious zeal, put his own hand to the rack and 
drew it fo violently that he almoſt tore her body aſunder 
Her conſtancy ſtill ſurpaſſed the barbarity of her perſe. 
cutors, and they found all their. efforts to be baffled 
She was then condemned to be burned alive ; and he. 
ing ſo diſlocated by the rack that ſhe could not ſtand 
ſhe was carried to the ſtake in a chair. Together with 
her were conducted Nicholas Belenian a prieſt, John 
Laſcelles of the king's houſhold, and John Adams, 2 
taylor, who had been condemned for the ſame crime to 
the ſame puniſhment. They were all tied to the ſtake 
and in that dreadful ſituation the chancellor ſent to in. 
form them, that their pardon was ready drawn and 
ſigned, and. ſhould inſtantly be given them, if they 
would merit it by a recantation. They only regarded 
this offer as a new ornament to their crown of martyr. 
dom; and they ſaw with tranquillity the executioner 
kindle the flames, which conſumed them. Though 
the queen eſcaped from this peril by the ſecrecy aid 
fidelity of Anne Aſcue, that princeſs ſoon afcer tell into 
a new danger, from which ſhe was ſaved with difficuly, 
An ulcer had broken out in the king's leg, which, added 
to his corpulency, and his bad habit of body, began 
both to threaten his life, and to render him even more 
than uſually. peeviſh and paſſionate. The queen at- 
tended him with the moſt tender and dutiſul care, and 
endeavoured, by every ſoothing art and compuance, 
to allay thoſe guſts of humour to which he was become 
ſo ſubject. His favourite topic of converſation was 
theology; and Catharine, whoſe good ſenſe enabled 
her to diſcourſe on any ſubject, was frequency engaged 
in the argument; and being ſecretly inclined to the 
principles of the reformers, the unwarily betrayed too 
much of her mind on theſe occaſions. Henry, highly 
provoked that ſhe ſhould preſume to differ from him, 
complained of her obſtinacy to Gardiner, who glad 
laid hold of the opportunity to inflame the quarrel. He 
praiſed the king's arixious concern for preſerving the 
orthodoxy of his ſubjects; and repreſented, that the 
more elevated the — was who was chaſtized, and the 
more near to his perſon, the greater terror would the 
example ſtrike into every one, and the more glorious 
would the ſacrifice appear to poſterity. The chancel- 
lor, being conſulted, was engaged by religious zeal to 
ſecond theſe topics; and Henry, hurried on by his own 
impetuous temper, and encouraged by his counſellors, 
even proceeded to order articles of impeachment to be 
drawn up agaialt his conſort. Wriotheſley executed li 
commands; and ſoon after brought the paper to him to 
be ſigned : for as it was high-rreaſon to throw ſlander 
upon the quegn, he might otherwiſe have been quel- 


— 


« Is there any of you, my lords, who can ſay as much 
When the king ſubjoined theſe words, he looked roun 1! 
their faces, and ſaw that confuſion which the conſciouſacls 
ſeeret guilt natufally threw upon them. 

2 Fox, vol. 11. P · 578. Speed, P- 780, Baker, p- 97 
But Burnet queſtions the truth of this circumſtance: * 0, , 
however, tranſcribes her own paper, where ſhe relates aq 
The king diſapproved of Wriotheſley's conduct, and com 
mended the lieutenant. 2 
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. this important 

* temerit y Y N . 

foned for 2 the band of one of the queen's Eends, 
4 1 q 


apo, addreſs, ſtill to elude the efforts of her ene- 


a6... hs d her uſual. viſit to the king, and found 


im; he ſeemed to challenge her to an ar- 
al 8 dein She gently declined the converſa- 
don, and remarked, that ſuch profound ſpeculations 
were ill ſuited to the natural imbecility of her ſex, 
Women, ſhe ſaid, by the firſt cr cation, were made 
ſubje& to men: the male Mas created after the image 
of God; the female after the image of the male: it 

to the huſband to chooſe principles for his 
wife, the wife's duty was, in all caſes, to adopt impli- 


citly the ſentiments of her huſband : and as to herſelf, it. 


doubly her duty, being bleſt with a huſband who 
— qualified, by his judgement and Tg, not only 
to chooſe principles for his own family, but for the moſt 
wiſe and knowing of every nation. Not ſo! by St. 
Mary,” replied the king; you are now become a 
doctor, Kate; and better fitted to give than receive in- 
ſtruction. She meekly replied, © That ſhe was ſen- 
fible how little ſhe was entitled to theſe praiſes ; and 
though ſhe uſually. declined not any converſation, how- 
ever ſublime, when propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe well 
knew, that her 1 could ſerve to no other 
purpoſe, than to give him a little momentary amuſe- 
ment; that ſhe. found the converſation apt to languiſh, 
when not revived by ſome oppoſition, and ſhe had ven- 
tured ſometimes to feign a contrariety of ſentiments, in 
order to give him the pleaſure of refuting her; and that 
the alſo purpoſed, by this innocent artifice, to engage 
him into topics whence ſhe had obſerved, by frequent 
experience, that ſhe reaped profit and inſtruction.“ 
* And is it fo, ſweetheart 2” 7 774 the king, then 
are we perſect friends again.” He embrac 
great affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of his 
Jon and kindneſs. Her ee wa. knew no- 
of this ſudden change, prepared next day to con- 
Fo to the Tower, a. 5 18 to the king's warrant. 
enry and Catharine were converſing amicably in the 
| when the chancellor appeared with forty of the 


rſuivants. The king ſpoke to him at ſome diſtance 


| and ſeemed to expoſtulate with him in the 
vereſt manner: ſhe even overheard the appellations of 
ve, fool, and beaſt, which he liberally beſtowed 
magiſtrate; and then ordered him to depart 
lis preſence : ſhe afterwards interpoſed to mitigate his 
anger : he faid to her, Poor ſoul !- you know not how 
ul entitled this man is to your good offices.” Thence- 
forth the queen, having narrowly eſcaped ſo great a 
danger, was careful not to offend Henry's humour by 
any contradiction; and Gardiner, whoſe malice had en- 
deayoured to widen the breach, could never afterwards 
regain the favour and good opinion of. the king“. 
Henry's. tyrannical diſpoſition burſt out ſoon after to 
the deſtruftion of the duke of Norfolk and his father, 
vho during this whole reign, and even a part of the 
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- Burnet, vol. 1. p. 244. Herbert, p. £560. Speed, 
F780. F ox's Acts 1 * vol. 4 1 8. 185 
3 The duke himſelf had in his youth acquired reputation 
„mara enterprizes ; he had much contributed to the victory 
Saned over the Scots at Flouden: he had ſuppreſſed a danger- 
ous rebillion in the north: and he had always done his part 
with honour in all the expeditions againſt France. 


. 


- +, SWrey was 3 young: man of the moſt promiſing hopes, 

had diſtin viſhed himſelf by: every mito rum which 
1 a ſcholar, a courtier, and a ſoldier, He excelled in 
the military exerciſes. which were then in requeſt: he en- 
eouraged the fine arts by his. patronage and example: -he had 
with dome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry; and being ſmitten 

ile & romantic gallantry of the age, he celebrated the 
ates of his miſtreſs, by his pen and his Jance, in every 


her wich 


foregoing, had been regarded as the eſt ſubjects in 
the eg and had rendered conſiderable ſervice to 
to the crown ; and fortune ſeemed to conſpire with 
his own induſtry, in raiſing him to the greateſt eleva- 
tion. From the favours heaped on him by the king he 
had acquired an immenſe eſtate: his majeſty had ſuc- 
ceſſively been married to two of his nieces; and the 
king's natural ſon, the duke of Richmond, had married 
his daughter: beſides his deſcent from the ancient family 


of the Moubrays, by which he was allied to the throne, 


he had eſpouſed a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, 
who was deſcended by a female from Edward III. : and 
as he was believed ſtill to adhere ſecretly to the ancient 
rehgion, he was regarded, both, abroad and at home, 
as the head of the catholic party. But all theſe circum- 
ſtances, in proportion as they exalted the duke, pro- 
voked the jealouſy of Henry; and he ſoreſaw danger, 
during his ſon's minority, both to the public tranquillity 
and to the new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, from the attempts 
of ſo. powerful a ſubject. Nothing tended more to ex- 
poſe Norfolk to the king's diſpleaſure, than the preju- 
dices which Henry had entertained againſt the earl of 
Surrey, ſon of that nobleman . Henry actuated by 
theſe prejudices, and perhaps influenced by that old diſ- 
guſt with which the ill conduct of Catharine Howard 
had inſpired him againſt her whole family, he gave pri- 
vate orders to arreſt Norfolk and Surrey ; and 
were, on the 12th of December, committed to the 
Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the 
more expeditious ;. and as to proofs, neither parliaments 
nor juries ſeem ever to have given the leaſt attention to 
them in any cauſe of the crown during this reign. He 
was accuſed of De in his family ſome Italians, 
who were ſuſpected to be ſpies; a ſervant of his had paid 
a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was ſuſpected 
of holding a correſpondence with that noxious prelate; 
he had quartered the arms of Edward the Confeſſor on 
his eſcutcheon, which made him be ** of aſpirin 
to the crown, though both he and his anceſtors ha 
openly, during the courſe of many years, maintained 
that practice, and the heralds had even juſtified it by 
their authority. Theſe were the crimes for which a 
jury, notwithſtanding his eloquent and ſpirited defence, 
condemned the earl of Surrey on the 19th of January, 
1547, for high-treaſon ; and their ſentence was exe- 
cuted upon him a few days after. | 
The duke of Norfolk's innocence was till more ap- 
parent than that of his ſon ; and his ſervices to the crown 
had been greater. His ducheſs, with whom he lived 
on bad terms, had baſely carried intelligence to his ene- 
mies of all ſhe knew againſt him: Elizabeth Holland, 
a miſtreſs of his, had been equally ſubſervient to the. 
deſigns of the court: yet with all theſe adyantages his 
accuſers diſcovered no greater crime than his once ſay- 
ing, 'that the king was ſickly, and could not hold out 
long; - kingdom was likely to fall into diſorders, 
through the diverſity of religious opinions. He wrote a 
etic letter to the king, pleading his paſt ſervices, 
and proteſting his innocence : ſoon after, he embraced 
a more proper expedient for appealing Henry, by 
making a ſubmiſſion and confeſſion, ſuch as his enemies 
required: but nothing could mollify the unrelenting 
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maſque and tournament. His ſpirit and ambition were equal 
to his talents and his quality; and he did not always regulate 
his conduct by the caution and reſerve which his ſituation re- 
quired. He had been left governor of Boulogne when that 
town was taken by Henry; but though his perſonal bravery 
was unqueſtioned, he had been unfortunate in ſome rencoun- 
ters with the French. The king, ſomewhat diſpleaſed with his 
conduct, had ſent over Hertford to command in his place; and 
Surrey was ſo imprudent as to drop ſome — expreſſions 
aut the miniſters, on account of this affront which was put 
upon him. And as he had refuſed to marry Hertford's daugh- 
ter, and even waved every other propoſal of marriage, Henry 
imagined that he had entertained views of eſpouſing the lady 
Mary; and he was inſtantly determined to repreſs,” by the mo 
ſevere expedients, ſo dangerous an ambition. Hume, 
6 E. temper 
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tempor of the king. He aſſembled a parliament on the 


14th of January, as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious in- 


ſtrument of his tyranny ; and the houſe of peers, with- 
our examining the priſoner, without trial or evidence, 
paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it to the 
commons. Cranmer, though engaged many yeats in 
an oppoſite party to Norfolk, though he had re- 
ceived many and great injuries from him, would have no 
hand in ſo unjuſt a profecution; and he retired to his 
ſeat at Croydon, The king was now approaching faſt 
towards his end; and fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould eſca 
him, he ſent a m to the commons, by which he 
deſired them to haſten the bill, on pretence that Nor- 
folk enjoyed the dignity of the earl marſhal, and it was 
neceſſary to appoint another, who might officiate at the 
, enſuing ceremony of inſtalling his ſon prince of Wales. 
The obſequious commons obeyed his directions, and the 
king, having affixed the royal aſſent to the bill by com- 
miſſioners, iſſued orders for the execution of Norfolk on 
the morning of the a th of January, But news bei 
carried to the Tower that the king himſelf had expi 
that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant ; 
and it was not thought adviſable by the council to begin 
a new reign by the death of the greateſt nobleman in the 
kingdom, who had been condemned by ſo unjuſt and 
tyrannical a ſentence. l 
Henry had long been in à declining ſtate; but for 
ſeveral days thoſe about his perſon imagined UF faw 
his end approaching. He was — Þ the ird, that 
no one burſt inform him of his condition ; and as ſome 
perſons during this reign had ſuffered as traitors for fore- 
telling the king's death, every one was afraid, leſt in the 
tranſports of his fury, he might on this pretence puniſh 
capitally the author of ſuch friendly intelligence. At 
| 1 Sir Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the 
fatal ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for the fate 
which was awaiting him. He expreſſed his reſignation ; 
and deſired that Cranmer might be ſent for : but before 
the arrival of that prelate tho king was ſpeechleſs; 
he ſtill ſeemed to retain his ſenſes. Cranmer 
deſired him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith 
of Chriſt : he ſqueezed the prelate's hand, and imme- 
diately expired, after a reign of 'thirty-ſeven years and 
nine ther wp and in the-fifty-ſixth year of his age *. 
The character of Henry, as delineated by Hume, we 
' ſhall here lay before our readers: © It is difficult, ſays 
that excellent hiſtorian, to rn a Jus fummary of this 
prince's qualities: he was ſo different from himſelf in 
different parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked by 
lord Herbert, his hiſtory is his beſt character and de- 
ſcription. The abſolute uncontrolled authority which 
he maintained at home, and the regard which he ac- 
quired: among foreign nations, are circumſtances which 
entide him in ſome degree to the appellation of a great 
prince ; while his tyranny and barbaricy exclude him 
from the character of a good one. He poſſeſſed, indeed; 
vigour of mind, which qualified him for exerciſing 
ominion over men, courage, intrepidity, vigilance, 
inflexihility, and though theſe qualities lay not always 
under the guidance of a regular and ſolid judgernent, 
they. were accompanied with good parts and an exten- 
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The king had made his will about a month before his de- 
miſe ; in which he confirmed the deſtination of parliament, by 


leaving che crown firſt to prince Edward, then to lad , 
Elizabeth: the two princeſſes he obli under 
_ the of forfeiting their title to the crown, not to m 
without conſent of the council, which he appointed for the 
ernment of the minor ſon. After his own children, he ſet- 
the ſueceſſion on Frances Brandon, marchioneſs of Dorſet, 
elder daughter of his ſiſter the French queen; then on Eleanor, 
counteſs'of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter. In paſſing over 
the: poſterity of the queen of Scots, his elder ſiſter, he made 
uſe of the er obtained from parliament; but as he ſub- 
joined, that after the failure of the French queen's poſterity, 
the crown ſhould deſcend to the next lawful heir, it afterwards 


a gueſtion, -whether theſe words could be applied to the 


| iſ line. It was thought that theſe princes were not the 
next heirs-after-the houſe: 
2901123 | 


. muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, that his 


Suffolk, duk before that houſe; | 


HISTORY OF, ENGLAND. 


five capacity; and every one, dreaded a conteſt with 
man who was known never to yield or to forgive a4 
who in every controverſy, was determined We 
ruin himſelf or his antagoniſt. A catalogue of hig . 
would comprehend tnany of the worſt qualities ae 
to human nature: violence, cruelty, profuſion, rapach, 
injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, bigotry, preſumpric 
caprice : but neither was he ſubjett to all theſe vice, ; 
the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at interval; * 
23 deſtitute of virtues : he was ſincere, open, al 
t, liberal, and capable, at leaſt of a temporary friend. 
ſhip and attachment. In this reſpect he was unſonu. 
nate, that the incidents of his reign ſerved to diſplay his 
faults in their full light: the treatment which he me; 
with from the court of Rome provoked him to violence. 
the danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjea. 
ſeemed to require the moſt extreme ſeverity. Bu k 


tion 'tended to throw. an additional luftre on — 
great and magnanimovs in his character: the emulation 
etween the emperor and the French king rendered hi; 
alliance, notwithſtanding his impolitic conduct, of great 
importance in Europe: the extenſive powers of his pre- 
rogative, and the ſubmiſſive, not to ſay ſlaviſh, diſpoſi 
tion of his parliaments, made it the more eaſy for him 
to aſſume and maintain that entire dominion, by which 
his reign is ſo much diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh hiſtory. 
It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that notwithſtanding 
his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary ad- 
miniſtration, this princc not only acquired the regard of 
his ſubjects; but never was the object of their hatred: 
he ſeems even in ſome degree, to have poſſeſſed to the 
laſt their love and affection f. His exterior qualities 
were advan and fit to captivate the multitude : 
his magnificence and perſonal bravery rendered him il- 
luſtrious m vulgar _ and it may be faid with truth, 
that the Engliſh in that age were fo thoroughly ſubdued, 
that like caftern ſlaves they were inclined to admire 
thoſe acts of violence and tyranny which were exerciſed 
over themſelves, and = their own ct rg K. re- 
rd to foreign ſtates, Henry appears long to have ſup- 
Sorted an —— of friendſhip with Francis, more 
ſincere and diſintereſted than uſually takes place between 
neighbouring princes. - Their common jealouſy of the 
emperor C » and ſome reſemblance in their charac- 
ters, (though the compariſon ſets the French monarch 
in a very ſuperior and advantageous light, ) ſerved as the 
cement of their mutual amity. Francis is ſaid to have 
been affected with ee OG nd..to have ex- 


preſſed much for the loſs.  Hagowaealth began 
to decline: he foretold that he-ſh(a#d not Jong furvive 
his friend: and he died in about two months after him. 


I. By queen Catharine of Arragon he had, 1. wo 
ſons, who lived but a ſhort time. 2. Mary, born 
Feb. 8, 1515. She was afterwards queen of England. 
II. By Anne Boleyn he had, 1. Elizabeth, born Sept. 7, 
1533, Who ſucceeded: her ont o- Mary. 2. A 
ſon ſtill-born,' Feb. 29, 1535. III. He had by Jane 
Seymour prince Edward, born Oct. 12, 1637. He 
the title of king Edward VI. 
he by his three laſt queens, Anne 


6 —— 


and that H Y, ing himſelf in this manner, meat 
entirely 2 then, The late injuries, which he had 
received from the Scots, Trad irritated him extremely 4. nap? 
that nation; and be maintained to the laſt that c * 
violence and caprice, by which his life had been fo much diſ· 
tinguiſhed. Another circumſtance of his will may ſuggeſt the 
ſame reſtection with to the ſtrange cantrarieties of lis 
temper and conduct: he leſt money for maſſes to be faid for 
delivering his ſoul from purgatory ; and h he deftroper 
all thoſe inftitutions eſtabhſhed by his anceſtors and others of 
the benefit of their ſoyls; and had even left the doArine * 
purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith which he pow 
gated during his latter years; he was yet determined, when tt 

| den was 2 ching, to take care at leaſt of his oun 
3 and to adhere to the ſafe fide of the queſtion 
Henry VIII was buried at Windfo r.. 
1 Sttype, W. h f. 98g. „ . of 


- 
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| atharine- Howard, ahd Catharine Par. But 
of 5 daughter of Sir John Blount, knight, and 
1 of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, he had a natural ſon, 
ed Henry Fitzroy, whom he made carl of Notting- 
r. duke of Richmond, high-admiral, heutenant of 
teeland, Kc. and who died July 24, 1536, aged ſeven- 


teen years. 


CHA P. III. 
EDWARD Vt. 


ENRY VIII. by the regulations which he ith- 
ſed on the government of his infant ſon, as well 


as by the limitations of the ſucceſſion, had projected to 
reign even after his deceaſe; and he imagined that his 
miniſters, who had been devoted to his intereſts during 


his life time, would never afterwards depart from the 
which he had traced out to them. He fixed the 


majority of the prince at the completion of his eighteenth. | 


year ; and as Edward was then only a few months more 
than nine, he appointed ſixteen executors *® ; to whom 
during the minority of, the king, he entruſted the go- 
vernment of the realm. The firſt act of the executors 
and counſellors was to depart from the deſtination of the 
ate king in a material article. As ſoon as they met it 
__ was ſuggeſted, that the government would. loſe its dig- 
gity, for want of ſome head, who might repreſent the 
al majeſty, who might receive addreſſes from foreign 
ambaſſadors, to whom diſpatches from Engliſh miniſters 
abroad might be carried, and whoſe name might be em- 
ployed in all orders and proclamations : and as the king's 
will ſeemed to labour under a defect in this Er 
it was deemed neceſſary to ſupply it, by chooſing a pro- 
tector; who, though he ſhould poſſeſs all the exterior 
ſymbols of royalty, ſhould yet be bound, in every act of 
power, to follow the opinion of the executors. This 
propoſal was diſagreeable to chancellor W riotheſley, 
who oppoſed the propoſal of chooſing a protector, and 
repreſented that innovation as an infringement of the late 
king's will, which, being corroborated by act of parlia- 
ment, ought in every thing to be a law to them, and 
could not be altered but by the ſame authority which 
had eſtabliſhed it: but he ſeeras to have ſtood alone in 
the oppoſition, It was therefore agreed to name a pro- 
teQor, and the choice fell on the earl of Hertford, who, 
as he was the king's material uncle, was ſtrongly inter- 
eſted in his ſafety ; and, poſſeſſing no claims to inherit 
"crown, Could never have 1 e intereſt, which 
might lead him to endanger Edward's perſon or his au- 
thority. The public was informed by proclamation of 
this change in the adminiſtration, and diſpatches were 
ſent to all foreign courts to give them intimation of it. 
All thoſe who were poſſeſſed of any office reſigned their 


ſormer commiſſions, and accepted new ones in the name 


of the young king. The biſhops themſelves were con- 
firained to make a like ſubmiſſion. Care was taken to 
inſert in their new commiſſions, that they held their 
offices during pleaſure : anditis there expreſsly affirmed, 
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* Their names were, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
= Wriotheſtey, chancellor; lord St. John, great maſter; 
m4 Ruſſel, privy-ſeal; the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; 
viſcount Liſle, admiral; Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir 
Anthony Brown, maſter of horſe ; Sir William Paget, ſecre- 
faty of ſtate; Sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 


*gnentations ; Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of the 


Winz n pleas; judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir 


12 Herbert, chief gentleman of the privy chamber ; Sir 

Wotton, treaſurer of Calais; Dr. otton, dean of 

To theſe executors were appointed twelve coun- 

68 ww who poſſeſſed no immediate power, and could only aſ- 
2 their adyiee when an ir was laid upon 

. council was compoſed of he earls of Arundel and Eſſex; 

Gare — treaſurer of the houſhold; Sir John 

d yo troller ; Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice chamber- 

Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir Richard Rich, 


kcllors, 


479 
that all authority and juriſdiction, as well eccleſiaſtical 
as Civil; is originally derived from the king | 
The executors next ſhewed a more ſubmiſſive de- 
ference to Henry's will j becauſe ſeveral of them found 
their account in it. The late king had intended, Were 
his death, to make a new creation of nobility, in order 
to ſupply the place of thoſe peerages which had fallen 
by former attainders; or the failure of iſſue; and that 
he * ＋ enable the new peers to ſupport their dignity, 
he reſolved, either to beſtow eſtates on them, or 
advance them to higher offices. He had even gone ſo 
far as to inform them of this reſolution ; and in his will 
he charged his executors to make good all his promiſes f. 
Several to whom high dignities were offered, refuſed 
them ; becauſe the other part of the king's promiſes, 
the beſtowing of eſtates on them; was deferred till a 
more convenient opportunity: Some of them, how- 
ever, as alſo Somerſet the protector, were, in the mean 
time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, deaneries 
rebends. For, among many other invaſions of eccle- 
iaſtical privileges, this irregular practice of beſtowing 
ſpiritual benefices on laymen began now to prevail. 
The earl of Southampton had always been en 


1n an oppoſite party to Somerſet ; and it was not likely 


that factions, which had ſecretly prevailed even during 


the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed in 


the weak adminiſtration that uſually attends a minorit 
The former, that he might have the greater leiſure . 
attending to public buſineſs, had put the. great ſe 
commiſſion, and had empowered four lawyers, Sou 
wel, Fregonel, Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute in 
abſence the office of chancellor. This meaſure ſeemid 
very exceptionable; and the more ſo, as two of the 
commiſſioners being canoniſts, the lawyers ſuſpe& 


ed 
that by this nominaticei the chancellor had intended to 
diſcredit the common law, Complaints were made to 
the council; who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to 


depreſs Southampton. - They conſulted the judges with 


regard to ſo unuſual a caſe, and received for anſwer, 
that the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chancellor, 
by his preſumption in granting it, had juſtly forfeited. 
the great ſeal, and was even liable to puniſhment. The 
council ſummoned him to appear before them: he. 
maintained, that he held his office. by the late king's 
will, founded on act of parliament, and could not loſe it 
without a trial in parliament; that if the commiſſion, 
which he had granted were found illegal, it 1 be 
cancelled, and all the ill conſequences of it be re- 
medied ; and that the depriving him of his office for an 
error of this nature, was a precedent by which any other. 
innovation might be authorized. But the council, not- 
withſtanding theſe topics of defence, declared that he 
had forfeited the great ſeal; that a fine ſhould be im- 
poſed upon him ; and that he ſhould be confined to his 
own houſe during pleaſure. 3 

The removal of this nobleman increaſed the protec- 
tor's authority, as well as tended to ſuppreſs faction in 


the regency; yet Somerſet was not contented with this 


ad vantage, his ambition prompted him to ſeek till far- 
ther acquiſitions. Pretending that the vote of the exe - 


* 
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Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir 
Richard Southwel, and Sir Edmund Peckham. | 
1 That they might aſcertain his intentions in the moſt au- 
thentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, and 
Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had always converſed 
in a familiar manner, were called before the board of regency ; 
and having given evidence of what they knew concerning the 
king's promiſes, their teſtimony was relied on, and the execu- 
tors proceeded to the fulfilling of thefe wn 4. 0a ot the 17 
of February, 1547. Hertford was created duke of Somerſet, 
mareſchal, and lord treaſurer ; Wriotheſley, earl of Southamp- 
ton; the earl of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton; viſcount 
Liſle, earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Seymour, lord | 
of Sudley, and admiral; Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Wil- 
loughby, and Sir Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron. 
Stowe's Annals, p. 594- | 
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cutors, except Southam 


no ex 


themſel ves. in favour. of thoſe tenets whic 


430 
cutors which choſe him protector, was not a ſufficient 
foundation for his authority, he procured a patent on 
the 12th of March; from yo ard, by which he 
entirely overturned the will of Henry, and procured a 
total revolution in the government. He named himſelf 
protector with full regal power, and appointed a council, 
conſiſting of all the former counſellors, and all the exe- 
n: he reſerved a power of 
naming any other counſellors at pleaſure : and he con- 
ſulted with ſuch only as ſuited his inclination. The 
protector and his council were likewiſe empowered to 
att at diſcretion, and to execute whatever they deemed 
for the public ſervice, without incurring any penalty or 
forfeiture from any law, ſtature, proclamation, or ordi- 
nance whatſoever, © The executors acquieſced in the 
new eſtabliſhment, and by that means made it to be 
univerſally ſubmitted to. The young king diſcovered 
an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was alſo in 
re man of moderation and probity; no objec- 

ons were made to his power and titie. And thoſe who 
ſaw the nation divided by the religious zeal of the oppg- 


Lite ſects, deemed it che more neceſſary to entruſt the | 


S to one perſon, who might check the exor- 
tances of faction, and enſure the public tranquillity ; 
but though'ſbme clauſes of the patent ſeemet to imply a 


jealouſy was then uſually entertained on that head, that 
on was ever taken at bare claims or preten- 
ſions of this nature, advanced by any perſon poſſeſſed 
of ſovereign power. : | 
The *. g character and extenſive authority of 
Henry had retained the pattifans of both religions in 
* but upbn his demiſe, che hopes of che pro- 
and the ars of the catholics, began to revive, 
and the zeal of theſe p 
Putes and animoſities, the uſual, preludes to more fatal 
dviſions. Somerſet had long been regarded as a ſecret 
r ado. amo and being now freed from re- 
raint, he fcrupled not to diſcover his intention of cor- 
eCting all abuſes'in the religion of the church of Rome, 
and of adopting ſtill more of proteſtantiſm®*. After 
Southampton's tall, few members of the council ſeemed 
to retain ny en to the Romiſh communion ; 
and moſt of the counſellors appeared even ſanguine in 
forming the progreſs of the refortnation. The riches, 
which moſt:of them had acquired from the ſpoils of the 
induced them to widen the breach between Eng- 
land and Rome; and by eſtabliſhing a contrariety of 
ſpeculative tenets, as well as of diſcipline and worſhip, 
to render a coalition with the mother church altogether 
imptacticable. Their rapacity alf6, the chief ſource of 
their reforming ſpirit, was excited by the proſpect of 
pillaging the ſecular, as they had already done the re- 
gular clergy ; 
P 


old principles remained, or any regard to the eccleſiaſ- 
tic, they could never hope to ſucceed in their intended 


urpoſe. | | 
P Somerſet, in his ſchemes for advancing the reforma- 
tion, had always recourſe to the councils of Cranmer, 
who” probably forefaw, that a ſyſtem which carefully 
avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely to be 
the moſt lating ; and that a devotion merely ſpiritual 
was fitter only for the firſt fervours of a new ſect, and 
upon the relaxation of theſe naturally gave place'to the 
inroads. of ſuperſtition. He ſeems, therefore, to have 
intended the eſtabliſhment of a hierarchy, which, being 
ſuited to à ſettled government, might ſtand as a perpe- 
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„H. took. care that all perſons entruſted with the king's 


education ſhould be attached to the ſame principles; and, as 
the young prince diſcovered a zeal for every kind of literature, 
eſpecially the pgical, far beyond his tender years, all men 
foreſaw,, in the e of his reign, the total abolition of the 
catholic faith, in England; and they 2 degan to declare 


come in the end entirely prevalent. 


recłing immoralities and irregularities in the clergy, to aboliſh 
4 . 


parties produced every were diſ- 


mixture of cle 
| themf. Nothing required correction more than the 


and they knew that while any ſhare of the 


were likely to be- 
+ The chief purport of their inſtructions was, beſides cor- | 


HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


tual barrier againſt Rome, and might retain 

rence of the pb le, even after 975 — 
was diminiſhed. But biſhop Gardiner oppoſed, with, 5 
greateſt authority, any farther advances towards 1 
mation; who, though he had not obtained x plac 7 
the council of regency, on account of ſome air, * 
which he had given to Henry, was entitled, by 8 
experience, and capacity, to the higheſt truſt and * 
fidence of his party. This prelate ſtill continued < 
magnify the great wiſdom and learning of the late kin? 
which indeed, were generally and ſincerely revered © 


the nation; and he inſiſted on the prudence of pe by | 
vering, at leaſt till the young King's majority in the 


eccleſiaſtical model eſtabliſhed by that great monarch, 
He defended the uſe of images, which were now o 


attacked by the proteſtants ; and he repreſented them 2 


ſerviceable in maintaining a ſenſe of religion among the 
Hliterate multitude. He even wrote an apology for 
holy water; which biſhop Ridley had decried in a ſer. 
mon; and he maintained that, by the power of the Al. 
mighty, it might be rendered an inſtrument of doing 

as much as the ſhadow of St. Peter, the hem of 


hriſt's garment, or the ſpittle and clay laid upon the 


eyes of the blind. Above all, he inſiſted that the laws 
| ought to be obſerved inviolate, and that it was danger. 
formal ſubverſion of all limited government, ſo little | 


ous to follow the will of the ſovereign, in oppoſition to 
an act paſſed by the great council of the nation. But 
though there remained at that time in England an idea 
of laws and a conſtitution, ſufficient at leaſt to furniſh 
a topic of argument to ſuch as were diſcontented with 
an immediate exerciſe of authority, this plea could 


ſcarcely in the preſent caſe be maintained with any 


| plauſibility by Gardiner. An act of parliament had in- 


veſted the crown with a legiſlative power; and royal 
proclamations, even 'during a' minority, were armed 
with the force of laws. The protector, finding himſelf 


| ſupported by this ſtature, was determined to employ his 


authority in favour of the reformers ; and having ſuſ- 


| pended, during the interval, the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops, he appointed a 


ral viſitation to be made 
im the dioceſes of England. The viſitors conſiſted of a 
and laity, and had ſix circuits aſſigned 


abuſe of preaching, which was now generally employed, 
throughout England, in defending the ancient 282 
and ſuperſtitions, which had been invented for the profit 


of the clergy. Orders were therefore given to reſtrain 


the topics of their ſermons; and twelve homilies were 


publiſhed, which they were enjoined to read to the 
Prop. Every clergyman was prohibited, without ex- 
preſs permiſſion, from preaching any where but in ther 
pariſh churches. The purpoſe of this injunction was to 
throw a reſtraint on the catholic divines ; while, by the 
grant of particular licenſes, an unbounded liberty ſhould 
be allowed to the proteſtant. Bonner made ſome bp- 
poſition to theſe meaſures ; but ſoon after retreated and 


'$ acquieſced. Gardiner was more high-ſpirited and more 


ſteady. He repreſented the peril of perpetual innova- 
tions, and the neceſſity of adhering to ſome ſyſtem. 
It is a dangerous thing,” faid he, “ to uſe too much 
freedom in reſearches of this kind. If you cut the old 
canal, the water is apt to run further than you have 3 


mind to. If you indulge the humour of novelty, yu 


cannot put a ſtop to people's demands, nor govern thelf 
indiſcretions at pleaſure.” «© For my part,” ſaid he, on 


another occaſion, my whole concern is, to manage 
| the third and laſt act of my life with decency, and to 
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the ancient ſuperſtitions, and to bring the diſcipline and wor- 
| ſhip ſomewhat nearer the practice of the reformed church&- 
The moderation of Somerſet and Cranmer is apparent in the 
conduct of this delicate affair. The viſitors were enjoined Yr 
' retainz for the preſent, all images which had not been abu 


to idolatry; to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe ſuch cere- 


{ monies-as were not yet abrogated, but only to beware of o 
particular ſuperſtitions, ſuch as the ſprinkling of their b 


with holy water, and the ringing of bells, or uſing of coult- 


crated candles, in order to drive away the evil ſpirit. RE 


ndlome exit off the ſtage; Provided this 
mane s —1 am not Amen ge i the reſt; 1 
already by nature condemned to death: no man 
e ve me a pardon from this ſentence; nor ſo much 
mm re me a reprieve. To {peak my mind, and to 
7 er conſcience directs, are two branches of liberty 
which 1 can never part with. Sincerity in ſpeech, and 
integrity in action, are entertainĩng qualities: they will 
. a man when every thing elſe takes its leave; 
I muſt not reſign them upon any conſideration. 
The beſt of it is, if I do not throw them away myſelf, 
no man can force them from me. Bur if I give them 
chen I am ruined myſelf, and deſerve to loſe all 
— preferments % This oppoſition of Gardiner drew 
14 * the indignation of the council; and he was ſent 
© the Fleet, where ſome degree of ſeverity was uſed. 
One of the chief objections, urged by Gardiner 
inſt che new homilies, was, that — ror with 
metaphyſical preciſion, the doctrines of grace, 
* by Fich z points, he thought, which 
i: was ſuperfluous for any man to know exactly, and 
which certainly much exceeded the comprehenſion of 
the vulgar. Fox, the famous martyrologiſt, calls Gar- 
diner, On account of this opinion, © an inſenſible aſs, 
and one that had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the matter 
of jultification.” The meaneſt proteſtant imagined, at 
that time, that he had a full comprehenfion of all thoſe 
myſterious doctrines; and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt 
learned and knowing perſon of the ancient religion, who 
acknowledged his ignorance with regard to them. It 
is certain, chat the reformers were very fortunate in 
their doctrine of juſtification, and might venture to fore- 
tel its ſuccels, in oppoſition to all the ceremonies and 
ſuperſtitions of popery. By exalting Chriſt and his ſuf- 
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Collier, vol. 11. p. 228, ex MS. Col. C. C. Cant. 
Bibliotheca Britannica, article GAR DIN ER. ä 

+ There was one Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, who em- 
ployed himſelf with great zeal in preaching againſt the ancient 


ſuperſtitions, and began to give alarm to the clergy, who were 


juſtly terrified with the danger of ſome fatal revolution in reli- 
ion. This man was celebrated for the purity of his morals, 
and for his extenſive learning. The age was in general fo ig- 
porant, that moſt of the prieſts in Scotland imagined the New 
Teſtament to be a compoſition of Luther's, and aſſerted that 
the Old alone was the word of God. But however the caſe may 
have ſtood with regard to thoſe eſtimable qualities aſcribed to 
Withart, he was E poſſeſſed with the deſire of innova- 
tion; and he enjoyed thoſe talents which qualified him for be- 
coming a popular preacher, and for ſeizing the attention and 
affe tions of the multitude. The magiſtrates of Dundee, 
where he exerciſed his miſſion, were alarmed with his progreſs ; 
and being unable or unwilling to treat him with rigour, they 
contented themſelves with denying him the liberty of preach- 
ing, and with diſmiſſing him the bounds of their juriſdiction. 
Wiſhart, moved with indignation that they had dared to reject 
kin, together with the word of God, menaced them, in imi- 
tation of the ancient prophets, with ſome imminent calamity ; 
and he withdrew to the weſt country, where he daily increaſed 
me number of his proſelytes. Mean while a plague broke out 
in Dundee, and all men exclaimed, that the town had drawn 
Gown the vengeance of Heaven by baniſhing the pious preacher, 
and that the peſtilence would never ceaſe, till they had made 
tin atonement for their offence againſt him. No ſooner did 
ilhart hear of this change in their diſpoſition, than he re- 
turned to them, and made them a new tender of his doctrine: 
but left he ſhould ſpread the contagion by bringing multitudes 
teether, he erected his pulpit on the top of a gate: the infected 
within; and the others without. And the preacher failed 

Dot, in ſuch a ſituation, to take advantage of the immediate 
{errors of the people, and to enforce his evangelical miſſion. 
The aſſiduity and ſucceſs of Wiſhart became an object of at- 
tention to cardinal Beaton; and he reſolved, by the puniſh- 
ment of ſo celebrated a preacher, to ſtrike terror into other 
imdvators. He . the earl of Bothwel to arreſt him, 
h to deliver him into his hands, contrary to a promiſe given 
* Bathwel to that unhappy man. Being poſſeſſed of his prey, 
conducted him to St. Andrew's, where, after a trial, he 
2 him to the flames for hereſy. Arran, the governor, 
resolute in his temper; and the cardinal, though he had 
* him over to his party, found that he would not concur 
mina condemnation and execution of Wiſhart. He deter- 
ined, therefore, without the affiſtance of the ſecular arm, to 


ferings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit 
in ourſelves, it coincided with thoſe principles of ſelf- 
abaſement which generally have place in religion. Ton- 
ſtal, biſhop of Durham, having, as well as wen ne "© 
made ſome oppoſition to the new regulations, was dif- 
miſſed the council; but no farther ſeverity was exer- 
ciſed againſt him at that time. He was a man of great 
moderation, and of the moſt unexceptionable character. 

The partizans of the ancient and of the new religion, 
became daily more violent againſt each other, particu- 
larly in Scotland; where the reſolution which the 
cardinal primate had taken, to employ the moſt rigo- 
rous punithments againſt the reformers, brought matters 
to a quick deciſion F. 

During five ſhort reigns, which ſucceſſively followed 
in Scotland, and as many long minorities, the execution 
of juſtice which the prince was beginning to introduce, 
had been always interrupted by the cabals, factions, 
and animoſities of the great. But beſides theſe evils 
the diſputes and contentions of theology, which were 
ſafficient to diſturb the moſt ſettled government; and 
the death of cardinal Beaton, ſeemed much to weaken 
the hands of the adminiſtration. But the queen-dow- 
ager, a woman of uncommon talents and virtue, did as 
much to ſupport the government as could be expected 
in her ſituation. The Scotch reformers requeſted the 
protection of the Engliſh court; and the protectors of 
England, as ſoon as the ſtate was brought to ſome com- 
poſure, made preparations for war with Scotland; being 
determined, if poſſible, to unite the two kingdoms by 
marriage, on which the late king had been ſo intent, 
and which he had recommended with his dying breath 
to his executors. He levied an army of eighteen thou- 
ſand men, and equipped a fleet of ſixty ſail, one half of 


his window the diſmal ſpectacle. Wiſhart ſuffered with his 
uſual patience; but could not forbear remarking the triumph 
of his inſulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a few days, he 
ſhould in the very fame place lie as low as now he was exalted 
in oppoſition to true piety and religion. This prophecy was 
probably the immediate cauſe of the event which it foretold. 
The diſciples of this martyr, enraged at the cruel execution, 
formed a conſpiracy againſt the cardinal; and having aſſociated 
to them Norman Leſly, who was diſguſted on account of ſome 
private quarrel, they conducted their enterprize with great ſe 
crecy and ſucceſs, Early inthe morning they entered the car 
dinal's palace, which he had ftrongly fortified; and though 
they were not above ſixteen perſons, they thruſt out a hundred 
tradeſmen and fifty ſervants, whom they ſeized ſeparately, be- 
fore any ſuſpicion aroſe of their intentions ; and having ſhut the 
gates, they proceeded very deliberately to execute their pur- 
poſe on the cardinal. That prelate had been alarmed with the 
noiſe which he heard in the caſtle; and had barricadoed the 
door of his chamber: but finding that they had brought fire in 
order to force their way, and having obtained, as he believed, 
a promiſe of life, he opened the door; and reminding them 
that he was a prieſt, he conjured them to ſpare him. Two of 
the aſſaſſins ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords; but a third, 
James Melvil, more calm and more conſiderate in villainy, 
ſtopped their career, and bade them reflect that this werk was 
the work and judgement of God, and ought to be executed 
with becoming deliberation and gravity. Then turning the 
point of his ſword toward Beaton, he called to him, « Repent 
thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy ſins and iniquities, eſpe- 
cially of the murder of Wiſhart, that inſtrument of God for 
the converſion of theſe lands : it is his death which now cries 
vengeance upon thee : we are ſent by God to inflict the de- 
ſerved puniſhment. For here, before the Almighty, I proteſt, 
that it is neither hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, 
nor fear of thy power, which moves me to ſeek thy death: but 
only becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, an obſtinate 
enemy to Chriſt Jeſus, and his holy goſpel.” Having ſpoken 
theſe words, without giving Beaton time to finiſh that repen- 
tance to which he exnorted him, he thruſt him through the 
body: and the cardinal fell dead at his feet. This murder was 
executed on the 28th of May, 1546. The aſſaſſins, being re- 
inforced by their friends, to the number of a hundred and fort 
perſons, prepared themſelves for the defence of the caſtle, and 
ſent a meſſenger to London, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. 
That prince, though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would not forego the opportunity of diſturbing 
the government of a rival kingdom; and he promiſed to take 


them under his protection. 
ing that heretic to puniſhment; and he himſelf beheld from | 
— 4 No. XI I : 
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482 | 
which were ſhips of war, the other laden with 


to lord Clinton: he himſelf marched at the head of the 
army, attended by the earl of Warwick . The pro- 
tector, before he opened the campaign, publiſned a 
manifeſto, in which he declared, © That nature ſeemed 
originally to have intended this iſland for one empire ; 
and having cut it off from all communication with 
foreign ſtates, and guarded it by the ocean, ſhe had 


Pointed out to the inhabitants the road to happineſs and 


ſecurity : that the education and cuſtoms of the people 
concurred with nature ; and by giving them the ſame 
language, laws, and manners, had invited them to a 
perfect union: that fortune had at laſt removed all ob- 
ſtacles, and had prepared an expedient by which they 


might become one people, without leaving any place 


for that jealouſy to which rival nations are naturally ex- 

d: that the crown of Scotland had devolved on a 
emale; that of England on a male; and, happily, the 
two ſovereigns, as of a rank, were alſo of an age the 
moſt ſuitable to each other: that the hoſtile diſpoſitions 


| hang prevailed. between the nations, and which aroſe 


om paſt injuries, would ſoon be extinguiſhed, after a 
ſecure peace had eſtabliſhed confidence between them : 
that the memory of former miſeries and animoſities 
which would then ſerve obly to make them cheriſh a 
ſtate of happineſs and tranquillity, ſo long unknown to 
their anceſtors : that when hoſtilities had ceaſed between 
the kingdoms, the Scottiſh nobility, who were at pre- 
ſenr. obliged to remain perpetually in a warlike poſture, 
would learn to cultivate the arts of peace, and would 

often their minds to a love of domeſtic order and obe- 

ience : that as this ſituation was deſirable to both king- 
doms, ſo particularly to Scotland, which had been ex- 
poſed to the greateſt miſeries from inteſtine and foreign 
wars, and {aw herſelf every moment in danger of loſing 
her independency, by. the. efforts of a more powerful 
people: that though England had claims of ſuperiority, 


ſhe.,was willing to reſign every pretenſion for the ſake of 


future peace, and deſired a union, which would be the 
more eue as it would be concluded on terms entirely 
equal: and that beſides all theſe motives, poſitive en- 
pagements had been taken for completing this alliance; 
the honour and faith of the nation were 
pledged to fulfil what her intereſt and ſafety ſo loudly 
demanded f.“ | 83 
Somerſet's penetration ſoon perceived that theſe re- 
monſtrances would not avail ; and that the queen dow- 
ager's attachment to France and to the catholic religion, 
would render ineffectual all negociations for the intended 
marriage. He found himſelf, therefore, obliged to 
the force of arms, and to conſtrain the Scots by neceſ- 
fity to ſubmit to a meaſure, for which they ſeemed to 
have entertained the teſt averſion. . He paſſed the 
borders of Berwick on the 2d of September, and ad- 
vanced towards Edinburgh, without meeting any re- 


ſiſtance, except from ſmall caſtles which he obliged to 


ſurrender at diſcretion. The protector intended to have 
puniſhed the governor and garriſon of one of theſe caſtles 
for their temerity in reſiſting ſuch unequal force : but 
they eluded his anger by aſking only a few hours' reſpite, 
that they might prepare themſelves for death ; after 
which they found him more open to their applications 
for. mercy. © | | ” 

In the mean time the governor of Scotland had ſum- 
moned together the whole force of the kingdom ; and 
55 army double b. number to that of the Engliſh, had 
taken on advantageous ground, g 
banks Eſke, 5 Gur mil Fry Edinburgh. 
The Engliſh came within ſight of them at Faſide ; and 


after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, where the Scots 
were worſted, and lord Hume dangerouſly wounded, 
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Theſe hoſtile meaſures were covered with a pretence of 
8 depredations committed by the borderers; but 
beſides that Somerſet revived the ancient claim of the ſuperio- 
rity of the Engliſh crown over that of Scotland, he refuſed to 
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iſions | Somerſet 
and ammunition. He gave the command of the fleet” | But having 


prepared himſelf for a' more deciſive 28. 
taken a view of the Sconiſh camp vid g. 
carl of Warwick, he found it difficult to make an a. 
tempt upon it with any probability of ſuccek, He 
wrote, therefore, another letter to Arran; and 
to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to repair all the 
damages which he had committed, provided the Scots 
would ſtipulate not to contract the queen to any foreign 
prince, but to detain her at home till ſhe reached the 
age of chooſing 8 er for herſelf. This 
mand was re by the Scots merely on account 
its — and it made them 1 that 
protector muſt either be reduced to great diſtreſs, or be 
influenced by fear, that he was now contented to 
ſo much of his former pretenſions. Inflamed alſo 
their prieſts, who had come to the camp in great num. 
bers, they believed that the Engliſh were deteſtable he. 
retics, abhorred of God, and much expoſed to divine 
vengeance; and that no ſucceſs could ever crown their 
arms. They were confirmed in this fond conceit when, 
they ſaw the protector change his ground, and move 
towards the ſea ; nor did they any longer doubt that he 
intended to embark his army, and make his eſcape on 
board the ſhips, which at that very time moved into the 


bay oppoſite to him. They now determined to cut off 
their retreat, and with that view quitted the camp; and, 
paſſing the river Eſke, advanced into the plain. They 
divided their army into three bodies: Angus com- 
manded the vanguard ; Arran the main body ; Huntley 
the rear: their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, 
which were placed on their left flank, ſtrengthened by 
ſome Iriſh archers, whom Argyle had brought over for 
this ſervice. Somerſet was much pleaſed when he ſaw 
this movement of the Scottiſh army; and as the Engliſh 


had uſually been ſuperior in pitched battles, he con- 


ceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He ranged his van on 
the left, farther from the ſea; and ordered them to re- 
main on the high grounds on which he placed them, till 
the enemy ſhould approach; he placed his main battle 
and his rear towards the right; and beyond the van he 
poſted lord Grey at the head of the men at arms, and 
ordered them to take the Scottiſh van in flank, but not 
till they ſhould be engaged in cloſe fight with the van of 
the Engliſh. While the Scots were advancing on the 
plain, they were galled with the artillery from the Eng- 
iſh ſhips : the eldeſt ſon of lord Graham was killed: 
the Iriſh archers were thrown into diſorder ; and even 
the other troops began to ſtagger ; when lord Grey, 
perceiving their ſituation, neglected his orders, left his 
ground, and at the head of his heavy-armed horſe, 
made an attack on the Scottiſh infantry, in hopes of 
gaining all the honour of the victory. On advancing, 
he found a ſlough and ditch in his way; and behind 
were ranged the enemy armed with ſpears, and the field 
on which they ſtood was fallow ground, broken with 
ridges which lay acroſs their front, and diſordered the 
movements with the Engliſh cavalry. From all thele 
accidents, the ſhock of this body of horſe was feeble 
and irregular ; and as they were received on the points 
of the Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer than the 
lances of the Engliſh horſemen, they were in a moment 
pierced, overthrown, and diſcomfited. Grey himſelf 
was dangerouſly wounded : lord Edward Seymour, ſon 
of the protector, had his horſe killed under him: the 
ſtandard was near being taken: the protector, aſſiſt 
by Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, employed 


— 


| himſelf with diligence and ſucceſs in rallying the cavalry- 
ded by the | 


Warwick ſhewed great preſence of mind in maintaining 
the ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had recoiled: 
he made Sir Peter Mentas advance, captain of the foot 
' harquebuſiers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſom: 


— 


Italian and Spaniſh. harquebuſiers on horſeback ; and 


— 
— — 


enter into a negociation on-any other condition, than the maſe 
riage of the young oo with Edward. 
© + See Sir John Haywood in Kennet, p. 279. 
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chem to ply the Scottiſh infantry with their ſhot. 


the ſlough, and diſcharged 
che enemy: the ſhips galled them from 
che artillery, planted on a height, infeſted 
che front: the Engliſh archers poured in a 
ſhower of arrows upon them: and the vanguard, de- 

f the hill, advanced leiſurely, and in good 
them. Diſmayed with all theſe circum- 


their pieces 


main body, and paſſing thence to the rear, 
ed the whole field a ſcene of confuſion, terror, 
flight, and conſternation. The Engliſh army perceived 
from the heights the condition of the Scots, and began 
the purſuir with loud- ſhouts and acclamations, which 
added ſtill more to the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. The 
horſe in particular, eager to revenge the affront which 
they had received in the beginning of the day, made 
great havoc among the flying enemy; and from the 
Feld of battle to Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, 
the ground was ſtrewed with dead bodies. The prieſts 
above all, and the monks, received no quarter ; and the 
Engliſh made ſport of ſlaughtering men, who, from 
their extreme zeal and animoſity, had engaged in an 
enterprize ſo ill befitting their profeſſion. Few vido- 
ries have been more deciſive, or gained with ſmaller 
loſs to the conquerors. There fell not two hundred of 
the Engliſh ; and, according to the moſt moderate 
computation, there periſhed above ten thouſand of the 
Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken priſoners. 
This action which happened in September, was called 
the battle of Pinkey, from a nobleman's ſeat of that 
name in-the neighbouring country. | 

The queen-dowager, together with Arran, fled to 
Stirling, and were ſcarcely able to collect ſuch a body 
of forces as could check the incurſions of ſmall partics 
of the Engliſh. About the ſame time, the earl of Lenox 
and lord Wharton entered the weſt marches, at the 
head of five thouſand men, and after taking and plun- 
dering Annan, they ſpread devaſtation over the neigh- 
bouring counties.  - Somerſet having taken the caſtles of 
Hume, Dunglaſs, Eymouth, Faſtcaſtle, Roxborough, 
and ſome other places; and having received the ſubmiſ- 
fion of ſome counties on the borders, he being eager to 
return to England, quitted Scotland. The flect, beſides 
deſtroying the ſhipping along the coaſt, took Broughty 
in the frith of Tay; and having fortified it, they left a 


val in England, ſummoned a parliament in November: 
and being ſomewhat elated with his ſucceſs againſt the 
Scots, he procured from his nephew a patent, appoint- 
ing him to fit on the throne, upon a ſtool or bench at 
the right hand of the king, and to enjoy the ſame ho- 
nours and privileges that had uſually been poſſeſſed by 
any prince of the blood, or uncle of the kings of Eng- 
land, In this patent the king employed his diſpenſing 
power, by ſetting aſide the ſtatute of precedency enacted 
during the former reign. But if Somerſet gave offence 
by aſſuming too much ſtate, he deſerves great praiſe to 
account of the laws paſſed this ſeſſion, by which the ri- 
gour of former ſtatutes was much mitigated, and ſome 
ſecurity given to the freedom of the conſtitution ®. The 
members in general diſcovered a very paſſive diſpoſi- 
tion with regard to religion: ſome few appeared zealpus 
for the reformation : others ſecretly harboured a pro- 
penſity to the catholic faith : but the greater part ap- ' 
peared willing to take any impreſſion which they ſhould 
receive from intereſt, authority, or the reigning faſhion. . 
The convocation met at the ſame time with the parlia- 
ment; and as it was found that their debates were at 
firſt cramped by the rigorous ſtatute of the ſix articles, 
the king granted them a diſpenſation from that law, be- 
fore it was repealed by parliament, The lower houſe 
of convocation applied for liberty to fit with the com- 
mons in parliament; or that no law regarding religion 
might paſs in parliament without their conſent and ap- 
probation. But this was rejectec. 

In the beginning of 1 548, orders were iſſued by coun- 
cil, that candles ſhould no longer be carried about on 
Candlemas-Day, aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, palms on 
Palm-Sunday. The council alfa iſſued an order for 
the removal of all images from the churches : an inno- 
vation which was much defired by the reformers, and 
which alone, with regard to the populace, amounted 
almoſt to a total change of the eſtabliſhed religion f. 
Private maſſes having been aboliſhed by law, it became 
neceſſary to compoſe a new communion-ſervice ; and 
the council, in the preface prefixed to this work, left 
the practice of auricular confeſſton wholly indifferent . 

The people were at that time diſtracted by the oppoſite 
opinions of their preachers; and as they were totall 
unable to judge of the reaſons advanced on either ſide, 
and naturally regarded every thing which they heard at 
church as of equal authority, a great confuſion and fluc- 
tuation reſulted from this uncertainty. The council had 
firſt endeavoured to remedy the inconvenience, by lay- 


—_ 
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garriſon. Arran deſired leave to ſend commiſſioners in 
order to treat of a peace; and Somerſet, having ap- 
pointed Berwick for the place of conference, left War- 
wick with full powers to negociate: but no commiſ- 
honers from Scotland ever appeared. The overture of 
Scots was an aftifice to gain time, till ſuccours 
ſhould arrive in England. The protector, on his arri- 


—ͤ 


ſon / beyond the ſtatute of the twenty- fifth of Edward III.; all 
laws enacted during the late reign extending the crime of felony; 
al the former laws againſt Lollardy or hereſy, together with 
the ſtatute of the. ſix articles. None were to be accuſed for 
words, but within a month after they were ſpoken. By theſe 
tepeals ſeveral of the moſt rigorous | Tok that ever had paſſed 
mn England were annulled; and ſome dawn, both of civil and 
religious liberty, began to appeag, to the people. Hereſy, 
owever, was ſtill a capital crimè by the common law, and 
was ſubjected to the penalty of burning: only there remained 
70 preciſe ſtandard by which that crime could be defined or 

ned: a circumſtance which might either be advantage- 
2 hurtful to public ſecurity, according to the diſpoſition of 
5 udges. A repeal alſo — 


equal force with a ſtatute. That other law likewiſe was miti- 
2 by Which the king was empowered to annul every ſta- 
pr before the four and twentieth year of his age: he 
paſt effe 

that 


vent their future execution; but could not recal an 


all who denied the king's f aſſerted 

5 g $ ſupremacy, or aſſerted the popeꝰs 
7 4 for the firſt offence forfeit — oods and 8 and 
n wp during pleaſure; for the ſecond offence 


All laws were repealed which extended the crime of trea- | 


ed of that law, (the deſtruction Þ 
vs,) by which the king's proclamation was made of 


es which had enſued from them. It was alſo enacte F 


ing ſome reſtraints on preaching ; but finding this expe- 
dient ine ffectual, they impoſed a total ſilence on the 
preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all the po- 
lemics of the pulpit. This, however, could not but be a 
temporary reſtraint : for in proportion as the ceremonies 
of public worſhip, its ſhews and exterior obſervances, 
were retrenched by the reformers, the people were in- 


mt. 
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ſhould incur the penalty of a præmunire; and for the third be 
attainted of treaſon. But if any, after the iſt of March enſu- 
ing, endeavoured, by writing, printing, or any overt act or 
deed, to deprive the king of his eſtate or titles, particularly of 
his ſupremacy, or to confer them on any other, he was to be 
| adjudged bob of treaſon, If 2 of the heirs of the crown 
ſhould uſurp upon another, or endeavour to break the order of 
ſucceſſion, it was declared treaſon in them, their aiders and 
abettors. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed during 
this ſeſſion, | 
+ An attempt had been made to ſeparate the uſe of images 
from their abuſe, the reverence from the worſhip of them; 
but the execution of this deſign was fonnd, upon trial, very 
difficult, if not wholly impracticable. | | 
t This was a — 4 to the entire abolition of that inven- 
tion, one of the moſt powerful engines that ever was contrived 


1 


tire aſcendant over them. And it may juſtly be ſaid, that 
though the prieſt's abſolution, which attends confeſſion, ſerves 
ſomewhat to eaſe weak minds from the immediate agonies of 
ſuperſtitious terror, it operates only by enforcing ſuperſtition 
itſelf, and thereby preparing the mind for a more violent ree 
lapſe into che fame diſorders, 


A | clined 


for degrading the laity, and giving their ſpiritual guides an en- 
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preſence was the very cauſe of war with E 


addreſs he had fo infinuated himſelf into the 


clined to contract a [ſtronger attachment to ſermons, 
whence alone they received any occupation or amuſe- 
ment. The ancient religion, by giving its votaries 
ſomething to do, freed them from the trouble of think- 
ing: ſermons. were delivered only in the principal 
churches, and at ſome particular faſts and feſtivals: and 
the practice of haranguing the populace, which, if 


abuſed, is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and ſedi- 


tion, had much leſs ſcope and influence during thoſe 
As the reformation advanced in England, the union 
with Scotland receded; and the queen-dowager, as well 
as the clergy, became the more averſe to all alliance 
with a nation which had ſo far departed from the ancient 
principles. Somerſet, having taken the town of Had- 
dington, had ordered. it to. be ſtrongly garriſoned and 
fortified by lord Grey: he alſo erected ſome fortifica- 
tions at Lauder: and he hoped that theſe two places, 
together with Broughty and ſome ſmaller fortreſſes 
which were in the hands of the Engliſh, would ſerve as 
a curb on Scotland, and would give him acceſs into the 
heart of the country. Arran, being diſappointed in ſome 
_— on Broughty, relied chiefly on the ſuccours 
expected from France for the recovery of theſe places ; 
and they arrived at laſt in the Frith, to the number of 
fix thouſand men; half of them Germans. They were 
commanded by Deſſẽ, and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, and count Rhingrave. The Scots 
were at that time fo ſunk by their misfortunes, that five 
hundred Engliſh horſe were able to ravage the whole 
country without reſiſtance, and make inroads to the 
gates of the capital“: but on the appearance of the 

rench fuccours, they collected more courage; and 
having joined Deſſc with a conſiderable reinforcement, 
they laid ſiege to Haddington. This was an underta- 
king for which they were by themſelves. totally unfit ; 
and, even with the aſſiſtance of the French, they placed 
their chief hopes of ſucceſs in ſtarving the garriſon. 
Aſter ſome vain attempts to take the place by a regular 
ſiege, the blockade was formed, and the garriſon was 
repulſed with loſs in ſeveral ſallies which they made upon 
the beſiegers. RES 127 tic 
The hoſtile attempts which the late king and the 
protector had made againſt Scotland not being ſteady, 
nor regular, had ſerved only to irritate that nation, 
and to inſpire them with the [ſtrongeſt averſion to the 
union ſo earneſtly deſired. And thoſe who were in- 
clined to the Engliſh alliance, were diſpleaſed to have it 


impoſed on them by torce of arms: the earl of Hunt- 


ley, in particular, faid pleaſantly, © that he diſliked not 
the match, but he hated the manner of wooing .“ The 


queen dowager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, 


called a parliament in an abbey near Haddington ; and 
it was there propoſed, that the young queen, for her. 
greater ſecurity, ſhould be ſent to France, and be com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of that ancient ally. Some ob- 
Jected, that this meaſure was deſperate, allowed no re- 
ſource in caſe. of miſcarriage, expoſed the Scots' to be 
ſubjected by foreigners, involved them in perpetual war 
with England, and left them no po ns by which 
they could conciliate the friendſhip of that powerful na- 
tion. It was anſwered, on the other hand, the queen's 
; that 
that nation would reſiſt when they found that their views 


of forcing a marriage had become altogether impracti- 
cable; and that the king of France, being engaged by 
ſo high a mark of confidence, would take their ſove- 


» — —_— 


#* Beague, Hiſt. of the Campagnes 1548 and 1549, P. 6. 
1 Heylin, p. 46. Patten. . RON | 
+ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 83. Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p. 55- 


Thuanus, lib. v. c. 15. Hume, c. xxxiv. . 


5 Lord Seymour was a man of inſatiable ambition; arro- 


1 * 


gant, aſſuming, implacable; and though eſteemed of ſuperior 


Capacity to the protector, he poſſeſſed not to the. ſame degree 


the confidence and regard of the people. By his flattery and 
ood graces of the 
; dowager, that, forgetting ber uſual prudence and de- 
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when he reached the 


defend the len. 7 
efend the ki R 1 a 
French gold, which was — diſtributed by 
the nobles. The governor had a penſion BY 
him of twelve thouſand livres a year, received the t 
of the duke of Chatelrault, and obtained for his wn 
8 „ men at arms. And as the 
rgy dreaded the conſequence of the Engliſh alli 
they ſeconded this meaſure with all the zea] — 
which either principal or intereſt could inſpire. It w_ 
accordingly determined to ſend the queen to Fraue: 
and what was underſtood to be the neceſſary conſe. 
quence, to marry her to the in. Villegaignos, 
commander of four French gallies lying in the Erich of 
Forth, ſer fail as if he intended to return home; but 
open ſea he returned northwards, 
paſſed by the Orkneys, and came in on the weſt coup 
at Dunbarton : an extraordinary voyage for ſhips of tha 
fabric. The, young queen was there committed to him; 
and being attended by the lords Areſkine and Living. 
peſtuous weather, arrived fafely at Breſt, whence ſhe 
was conducted to Paris, and ſoon after ſhe was be. 
trothed to the dauphin 4. * 
The protector meeting with difficulties at home, and 
deſpairing of ſucceſs in his Scottiſh enterpriſe, was de. 
ſirous of compoling the differences with that kingdom, 
and he offered the Scots a ten years truce; but as they 
inſiſted on his reſtoring all mo es which he had tz- 
ken, the propoſal was laid The Scots reco- 
vered the — of Hume, and Faſtcaſtle, by ſurpriſe, 
and put the garriſons to the ſword; they repulſed with 
loſs the Engliſh, who, under the command of Lord 
Seymour, made a deſcent, firſt in Fife, then at Mont- 
roſe: in the former'aftion James Stuart, natural brother 
to the queen, acquired honour ; in the latter, Areſkine 
of Dun. An attempt was made, by Sir Robert Bowes 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a conſiderable 
body, to throw relief into Haddington ; but theſe troops 
falling into an ambuſcade, were almoſt wholly cut in 
pieces. - And though a ſmall body of two hundred men 
eſcaped the vigilance of the French, and arrived fafely 
in Haddington, with ſome ammunition and proviſions, 
the garriſon was reduced to ſuch difficulties, that So- 
merſet found it neceſſary to provide more effettually 
for their relief. He raiſed an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, and adding three thouſand Germans, whom the 
diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance had offered their 
ſervice to and, he gave the command of the whole 
to the earl of Shrewſbury. Deflc raiſed the blockade 
on the approach of the Engliſh, and with great diff. 
culty retreated to Edinburgh. where he poſted himſel 
advantageouſly. Shrewſbury, who had loſt the oppor- 
tunity of attacking him on his march, durſt not give 
him battle in his preſent ſituation; and contenting him- 
ſelf with the advantage already gained, of ſupplying 
Haddington, he retired into England. Though the 
protection of France was of great conſequence to ue 
Scots in ſupporting them againſt the invaſions of Eng- 
land, they reaped ſtill more benefit from the diſtractions 
and diviſions which had creeped into the councils of tis 
latter kingdom. Even the two brothers, the protector 
and admiral, had entertained the moſt violent jealoulf 
of each other; and they divided the whole court and 
kingdom by their ſite cabals and pretenſions?, 
The firſt ſymptoms ff thi miſunderſtanding appea 
with the protector commanding the army in Scotland 
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cency, ſhe married him immediately upon 
late king: inſomuch that, had ſhe ſoon J 
might have been doubtful to which h. the child belonged 4 
The credit and riches of this alliance ſupported the 12 
the admiral; but gave umbrage to the ducheſs of Some * 
Who, uneaſy that the er brother's wife ſhould 1 
precedency, employed all her credit with her huſband, 


the demiſe of the 
ved pregnant, it 


as too great, firſt to create, then to widen the breach be 


tween the two brothers: Hayward, U. 901. Heylin, P. 1 
Ynes, 


Camden. Thuanus, lib. iv. c. 5 p. 69 © , 


u Paget, a man devoted to Somerſet, obſerved 
. forming ſeparate intrigues amo the | 
counſellors ; Was corrupting, by preſents, the king 8 
"ants: and even endeavouring, by improper indul- 
3 A liberalities, to captivate the ions of 
The young monarch. Paget repreſented to him the 
danger ot this conduct; deſired him to reflect on the 
erous enemies, whom the ſudden elevation of their 
ani had created; and warned him, that any diſſen- 
Gon between him and the protector would be greedily 
hid hold of to effect the ruin of both. His remon- 
ſtrances being diſregarded, he conveyed intelligence of 
the danger to Somerſet, and perſuaded him to leave 
che enterpriſe upon Scotland unfiniſhed, in order to guard 
inſt the attempts of his domeſtic enemies. In the 
liament which met ſoon after, the admiral's projects 
appeared ſtill more dangerous to public tranquillity; and 
zs he had acquired many partizans, he made an attack 
upon his brother's authority. He repreſented to his 
ends, that formerly, during a minority, the office of 
protector of the kingdom hath been kept ſeparate from 
that of governor of the king's perſon; and that the preſent 
union of theſe two important truſts conferred on Somerſet 
an authority which could not ſafely be lodged in any ſubject. 
The young king was even prevailed on to write a letter 
to the parlament, deſiring that Seymour might be ap- 
pointed his governor ; and that nobleman had formed a 
in the two houſes. by which he hoped to effect 
2 The deſign was diſcovered before its exe- 
cution; and ſome friends were ſent to remonſtrate with 
him ; but had fo little influence, that he threw out many 
menacing expreſſions, and- threatened, © That- if he 
were thwarted in his attempt, he would make this par- 
lament the blackeit that ever fat in England.” The 
council ſent for him to anſwer for his conduct; but he 
refuſed to attend: they then began to threaten in their 
\. « turn, and informed him that the king's letter, inſtead 
ol availing him any thing to the execution of his views, 
would be imputed to him as a criminal enterprize, and 
be conſtrued as a deſign to diſturb the government, by 
forming a ſeparate intereſt with a child and minor. They 
even let fall tome menaces of ſending him to the Tower 
for his temerity ; and the admiral, finding himſelf pre- 
vented in his deſign, was obliged to ſubmit, and to de- 
fire a reconciliation with his brother. Here the mild 
and moderate temper of Somerſet made him willing to 
forget theſe enterprizes of the admiral; but the ambi- 
tion of that turbulent ſpirit could not be ſo eaſily ap- 
peaſed. His ſpouſe, the queen-dowager, died in child- 
bed ; but ſo far from regarding this event as a check to 
his aſpiring views, he founded on it the ſcheme of a 
more extraordinary elevation. He made his addreſſes 
to the lady Elizabeth, then in the ſixteenth year of her 
age; and that princeſs, whom even the hurry of buſineſs, 
and the purſuits of ambition could not, in her more ad- 
Vanced vears, diſengage entirely from the tender paſ- 
lions, feerns to have liſtened to the inſinuations of a man 
vho poſſeſſed every talent proper to captivate the affec- 
uons of the fair“. But as Henry VIII. had excluded 
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* Haynes, p. 95, 96, 10a, 108. 
+ Ibid, p. 105, 106. Thy 
. Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the ſon of that Dudley 
miſter to Henry VII. who having by rapine, extortion, and 
perverſion of law, incurred the hatred of the public, had been 
lacrificed to popular animoſity in the beginning of the ſubſe- 
quent reign, "The late king, ſenſible of the iniquity, at leaſt 
agony of the ſentence, had afterwards reſtored young Dud- 
10 $ blood dy act of parliament; and finding him endowed with 
% llities, induſtry, and activity, he had entruſted him with 
Far important Commands, and had ever found him ſucceſsful 
* — undertakings. He raiſed him to the dignity of viſcount 
ny © conferred on him the office of admiral, and gave him b 
wn will a place among his executors, Dudley made {till farther 
ap gy: during the minority, and having obtained the title of 
* a Varwick, and. undermined the credit of Southampton, 
ed ore the chief rank among the protector's counſellors. The 
Ny 8 1 6 Pinkey was much aſggibed to his courage and 
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his 22 from all hopes of ſucceſſion, if they mar- 
ried without the conſent of his executors, which Sey- 
mour could never hope to obtain; it was concluded, 
that he meant to effect his purpoſe by ſtill more raſh 
and criminal expedients. All the other meaſures of the 
admiral tended to confirm this fuſpicion. He continued 
to attack, by preſents, the fidelity of thoſe who had 
more immediate acceſs to the king's perſon : he endea- 
voured to ſeduce the young prince into his intereſts : he 
found means of holding a private correſpondence with 
him: he openly decried his brother's adminiſtration ; 
and Ee, that by enliſting Germans and other fo- 
reigners; he intended to form a mercenary army, which 
might endanger the king's authority, and the liberty of 
the people: by promiſes and perſuaſion he brought over 
to his party many of the principal nobility; and had ex- 
tended his intereſt all over England: he neglected not 
even the moſt popular perſons of inferior rank; and had 
computed that he could, on occaſion, muſter an army 
of ten thouſand men, compoſed of his ſervants, tenants, 
and retainers : he had already provided arms for their 
uſe ; and having engaged in his intereſts Sir John Sha- 
rington, a corrupt man, maſter of the mint at Briſtol, 
he flattered himſelf that money would not be wanting. 
Somerſet was well informed of all theſe alarming circum- 
ſtances, and endeavoured, by the moſt friendly methods, 
by intreaty, reaſon, and even by heaping new favours 
upon the admiral, to make him deſiſt from theſe danger- 
ous counſels ; but finding all endeavours ineffectual, he 
began to think of more ſevere remedies. The earl of 
Warwick Þ was an ill inſtrument between the brothers; 
and had formed the deſign, by inflaming the quarrel, to 
raiſe his own fortune on the ruin of both. 
Somerſet having found that the public peace was en- 
gaged by his brother's ſcditious ſchemes, was the more 
eaſily perſuaded by Warwick to employ the extent of 
royal authority againſt him ; and, depriving him of the 
office of admiral, he ſigned a warrant for committin 
him to the Tower. Some of his accomplices were als 
taken into cuſtody ; and three privy- counſellors being 
ſent to examine them, made a report that they had met 
with very full and important diſcoveries. Yet ſtill the 
protector ſuſpended the blow, and ſhewed a reluctance 
to ruin his brother. He offered to deſiſt from the pro- 
ſecution, if Seymour would promiſe. him a cordial re- 
conciliation ; and, renouncing all ambitious hopes, be 
contented with a private life, and retire into the country. 
But as Seymour made no other anſwer to theſe friendly 
offers than menaces and defiances, he ordered a charge 
to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three 
articles; and the whole to be laid before the privy- 
council C. 3 555 
A parliament, the uſual inſtrument of vengeance in 
thoſe days, being ſummoned on the 4th of November, 
it was reſolved to proceed againſt Seymour by a bill of 
attainder ; and the young king being induced, after 
much ſollicitation, to give his conſent to it, a conſider- 
able weight was put on his approbation. The matter 
was firſt laid before the upper houſe; and ſeveral peers, 
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conduct; and he was univerſally regarded as a man equal] 
endowed with the talents of peace and of war. But all theſe 
virtues were obſcured by ſtill greater vices; an exorbitant am- 
bition, an inſatiable avarice, a neglect of decency, a contempt 
of juſtice: and as he found that lord Seymour, whoſe abilities 
and enterpriſing ſpirit he chiefly dreaded, was involving him 
ſelf in ruin by his raſh counſels, he was determined to puſh him 
on the precipice, and on remoye the chief obſtacle to his 
own projected greatneſs. Hume. ; 

t It is pretended, that every particular was fo inconteſtably 
proved, both by witneſſes and his own hand-writing, that there 
was no room for doubt; yet did the council think proper to go / 
in a body to the Tower, in order more fully to examine the 
priſoner. He was not daunted by the appearance: he boldly 
demanded a fair trial; required to be confronted with the wit- 
neſſes; deſired that the charge might be left with him; in or- 
der to be conſidered; and refuſed to anſwer any interrogatories 
by which he might accuſe 
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46 His ToRT OF ENGLAND. 


riſing up in their places, gave an account of what they 
knew concerning lord Seymour's conduct, and his cri- 


mirial words or actions. Theſe narratives were received 


as undoubted evidence; and though the priſoner had 
formerly engaged many friends and partizans among the 
nobility, no one had the courage to move that he might 
be heard in his defence, that the teſtimony againſt him 
ſhould be delivered in a legal manner, and that he ſhould 
be confronted with the witneſſes. A little more ſcruple 
was made in the houſe of commons: there were even 
tome members who objected againſt the whole method 
of proceeding by bill of attainder paſſed in abſence ; and 
inſiſted that a formal trial ſhould be given to every man 
beſore his condemnation. But when a meſſage was ſent 
by the king on the 20th, of March, 1549, enjoining 
the houſe to proceed, and offering that the ſame narra- 


tives ſhould be laid before them which had ſatisfied the 


peers, they were eaſily. prevailed on to acquieſce. The 
hill paſſed in a full houſe. Near four hundred voted 
for it; not above nine or ten againſt it. The ſentence 
was ſoon after executed, and the priſoner was beheaded 
on Tower-Hill. The warrant was ſigned by Somerſet, 
who was expoſed to much blame on account of the vio- 
lence of theſe proceedings, | 

The principal buſineſs tranſacted this ſeſſion, beſides 
tae attainder of lord Seymour, related to the affairs of 
the church; which were now the chief object of atten- 
tion throughout the nation. A committee of biſhops 
and divines had been appointed by the council to com- 


poſe a liturgy ;- and they had executed the work com- 


mitted to them. They proceeded with moderation in 
this delicate undertaking : they retained as much of the 
ancient maſs as the principles of the reformers would 
permit: they indulged nothing to the ſpirit of contradic- 


tion, which ſo naturally takes place in all great innovations: 


an | they flattered themſelves that they had eſtabliſhed 
a ſervice in which every denomination of - Chriſtians 
might without ſcruple concur. The parliament eſtabliſned 
this form of worſhip in all the churches, and -ordained a 
uniformity to be obſerved in all the rites and ceremo- 
nies. Another material act paſſed during this ſeſſion. 


The former canons had eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the 


clergy; and though this practice is uſually aſcribed to 
the policy of the court of Rome, yet was this inſtitu- 
tion much forwarded by the principles of ſuperſtition in- 
kerent in human nature. Notwithſtanding the law per- 
mitting the marriage of prieſts, it is confeſſed in the 
preamble, "That it were better for prieſts and the mi- 
niſters of the church to live chaſte and without marriage, 
and it were much to be wiſhed they would of themſelves 
abſtain.” The inconveniences which had ariſen from 
the compelling of chaſtity and the prohibiting of mar- 


. riage, are the reaſons aſſigned for indulging a liberty in 


this particular. The ideas of penance alſo were fo 
much retained in other particulars, that an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed, forbidding the uſe of fleſh-meat during 
Lent and other times of abſtinence. 

The principal tenets and practices of the catholic re- 
ligion were now aboliſhed, and the reformation, ſuch as 


* Burnet, vol. 11. p. g. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 181. 

+ Some tradeſmen in London were brought before theſe 
commiſſioners, and were accuſed of maintaining, amang other 
opinions, that a man regenerate could not ſin; and that, though 
the outward man might offend, the inward was incapable of all 

uilt. They were prevailed on to abjure, and were diſmiſſed. 
Fur there was a woman accuſed of. heretical pravity, called 
Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was ſo pertinacious, that 
the commiſſioners could make no impreſſion upon her. Her 
doctrine was, „That Chriſt was not truly incarnate of the 
Virgin, whoſe fleſh, being the outward man, was ſinfully be- 


gotten, and born in ſin; and conſequently, he could take none 


of it: but the Word, by the conſent of the inward man of the 


Virgin, was made fleſh.” This opinion, it would ſeem, is 


not orthodox; and there was a neceflity for delivering the 
woman to the flames for maintaining. it. But the young king, 
though in ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all his coun- 
ſellors and preceptors ; and he long refuſed to ſign the warrant 


for her execution. Cranmet was employed to perſuade him to ' Hume. 


3 


enjoyed at preſent, was almoſt entirely commas «. 
England. Bur the doctrine of the real — 
tacitly condemned by the new communion-ſervice 
by the abolition of many ancient rites, ſtil} retained 6 
hold on the minds of men; and it was the laſt dodtrin 
of popery that was wholly abandoned by the People 
The great attachment of the late king to that = 
might _—_ the ground of this obſtinacy ; but the 
chief cauſe was really the abſurdity of the principle ic 
and the veneration which of courte it impreſſed on the 
imagination. The prieſts were much inclined to favour 
an opinion which attributed to them fo miraculoys 
power; and the people, who believed that they panici 
pated of the very body and blood of their Saviour, wr 
loch to renounce ſo extraordinary, and fo falutary a pri 
vilege. The general attachment to this dogma wa f, 
violent, that the Lutherans. notwithſtanding their ſepa- 
ration from Rome, had thought proper, under another 
name, ſtill to retain it: and the catholic preachers in 
England, when reſtrained in all other particulars, could 
not forbear on every occaſion inculcating that tenet. 
Bonner, for this offence among others, had been tried 
by the council, had been deprived of his ſee, and had 
been committed to cuſtody. Gardiner alſo, who had 
recovered his liberty, appeared anew refractory to the 
authority which eſtabliſhed the late innovations ; and he 
ſeemed willing to countenance. the opinion; that the 
king was indeed ſupreme head of the church, but not 
the council during a minority. Having declined to give 
full ſatisfaction on this head, he was ſent to the Tower, 
and threatened with farther effects of the council's dil. 
pleaſure. | 
Such ſeverities, being exerciſed on men poſſeſſed of 
office and authority, ſeemed in that age a neceſſary po- 
licy, in order to enforce a uniformity in public worſhip 
and diſcipline : but there were other inſtances of perſe- 
cution, derived from no origin but the bigotry of theo- 
logians; a malady which ſeems almoſt incurable. 
| Though the proteſtant divines had ventured to renounce 
opinions deemed certain during many ages, they re- 
garded, in their turn, the new ſyſtem as ſo certain, that 
they would ſuffer no contradiftion with regard to it; 
and they were ready to burn in the ſame flames, from 
which they themſelves had ſo narrowly eſcaped, every 
one that had the aſſurance to differ from them. A 
commiſſion by act of council was granted to the primate 
and ſome others, to examine and ſearch after all ana- 
baptiſts, heretics, or contemners of the book of com- 
mon prayer“. The commiſſioners were enjoined to 
reclaim them if poſſible ; to impoſe penance on them, 
and to give them abſolution : or if theſe criminals were 
obſtinate, to excommunicate and impriſon them; and 
to deliver them over-to the ſecular arm: and in the 
execution of this charge, they were not required to ob- 
ſerve the ordinary methods of trial; the forms of law 
were diſpenſed with; and if any ſtatutes happened to in- 
terfere with the powers in the commiſſion, they were 
over-ruled and abrogated by the council T. By this ſe- 
vere method of proceeding the whole nation was ſoon 


_ —à— 
— — 


compliance; and he ſaid, that there was a great difference be- 
tween errors in other points of divinity, and thoſe Which were 
in direct contradiction to the Apoſtles creed: theſe latter were 
impieties againſt God, which the prince, being God's deputy, 
ought to repreſs, in like manner, as inferior magiſtrates were 
bound to puniſh offences againſt the king's perſon. Edward, 
overcome by opportunity, at laſt ſubmitted, though with tears 
in his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that if any wrong were done, 
the guilt ſhould lie entirely on his head. The primate, after 
making a new effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, 4 

finding her obſtinate againſt all his argements. at laſt commit, 
ted her to the flames. Some time * a Dutchman, called 


Van Paris, accuſed of the hereſy which has received the nam 
of Arianiſm, was condemned to the ſame puniſhment. ” 
ſuffered with ſo much ſatisfaction, that he hugged and careſſe 
the faggots that were conſuming him; a ſpecies of frenzy © 
which there is more than one inſtance among the martyrs 


that age. See Burnet;Strype's Memoirs o Cranmer 3 
| | _ brovgit 
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ravenous animal than a 
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to 4 conformity, ſeeming or real, with the new | 
_ and the new liturgy. The lady Mary alone 
continued to adhere to the maſs, and refuſed to admit 
the eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip. When preſſed and 
menaced on this head, ſhe applied to the emperor, who, 
uſing his intereſt with Sir Philip Hobby, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, procured a temporary connivance from the 


cil. | 
By the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries a vaſt number 


tes had got into other channels; the money ariſing 
dre ad x now chiefly ſpent in the capital, inſtead 
of being conſumed on the eſtates. The rents were 
raiſed; and the farmers had not the ſame mode of diſ- 
poſing of the articles which their induſtry had produced. 
The abbots and priors, generally gave leaſes at an under 
value, and received in return a large preſent from the 
renant. But the noblemen, living at a diſtance from 
their eſtates, committed the management of them to 
flewards, who for the. moſt part raiſed the rents of the 
monaſtic lands to an enortnous height, and oppreſſed 
the farmers in the moſt unheard-of manner. Theſe 
jevances of the common people were at that time 
heightened by other cauſes. The arts ot manufacture 
were much more advanced in other European countries 
than in England; and even in England theſe arts had 
made greater progreſs than the knowledge of agricul- 
ture; a profeſſion which of all mechanical employments 
requires the moſt reflection and experience. A great 
demand aroſe for wool both abroad and at home: paſ- 
turage was found more profitable than unſkilful tillage : 
the tenants, regarded as a uſeleſs burden, were expelled 
their habitations: even the cottagers, deprived of the 
commons on which they formerly fed their cattle, were 
reduced to miſery: and a decay of people,, as well as a 


diminution of the former plenty, was remarked in the 


kingdom. This grievance was now of an old date; and 
Sir. Thomas More, alluding to it, obſerves in his 
Utopia, That a _ had become in England a more 

ion or wolf, and devoured whole 
villages, cities, and provinces.” ' The general increaſe 
alſo of gold and ſilver in Europe, after the diſcovery of 
the Weſt Indies, had a tendency to inflame theſe com- 
plaints. The growing demand in the more commercial 


countries, had heightened every where the price of com- 


modities, which could eaſily be tranſported thither; but 
in England, the labour of men, who could not fo eaſily 
change their habitation, ſtill remained nearly at the an- 
cient rates; and the poor complained, that they could 
no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry. It was 
by an addition alone of toil and application they were 
enabled to procure a ſcanty maintenance; ard though 


this increaſe of induſtry was at laſt the effect of the pre- 


ſent ſituation, and an effect beneficial to ſociety, yet was 
it difficult for the people to ſhake off their former habits 
of indolence ; and nothing but neceſſity could compel 
them to ſuch an exertion of their faculties :. Somerſet 
the protector, who pitied the condition of the people, 
encouraged theſe complaints by endeavouring to redreſs 
them. He appointed a commiſſion-for making enquiry 
concerning incloſures; and iſſued a proclaination, or- 
dering all late incloſures to be laid open by a day ap- 
Pointed. The populace, meeting with ſuch counte- 


nance from government, began to riſe in ſeveral places, 


and to commit diſorders, but were quieted by remon- 
ſtrances and perſuaſion. In order to give them greater 
on, he appointed new commiſſioners, whom he 

every where, with an unlimited power to hear and 
rmine all cauſes about incloſures, highways, and 
cottages. This commiſſion was diſagreeable to the on- 


ec. 


1 * alſo be remarked, that the profuſion of Hen. VIII. 
reduced him, notwithſtanding his rapacity, to ſuch diffi- 


9 that he had been obliged to remedy a preſent neceſlity, 


y the = jy 

is A expedient 

Fay, = farther the ſame abuſe. The uſual conſequences en- 
+ Me good ſpecie was hoarded or exported ; baſe metal 


debaſing the coin; and the wars 


'# | 
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bility and gentry, and they ſligmatized it as arbitrary 


and illegal ; and the common people, fearing it would 
be eluded,” and being impatient for redreſs, ſought for a 
remedy by force of arms. The riſing began at once ini 


ſeveral parts of England; as if an univerſal confpiracy 


had been formed by the commonaky. The rebels in 
Wiltſhire were diſperſed by Sir William Herbert: thoſe 
in the neighbouring counties, Oxford and Glouceſter; 
by lörd Gray of Wilton. Many of the rioters were 


killed in the field: others were executed by martial law. 


The commotions in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and 
other counties, were quieted by gentler expedients; bur 
the diſorders in Devonſhire and Norfolk threatened 


the protector had been involved, had induced him to - 


more dangerous - conſequences. The commonalty in 


Devonſhire began with the uſual complaints againſt in- 
cloſures and againſt oppreſſions from the gentry; but 
the pariſh prieſt of Sampford Courtenay had the addreſs 
to give their diſcontent a direction towards religion; and 
the delicacy of the ſubject in the preſent emergency; 
made the inſurrection immediately appear formidable. 
In other counties the gentry had kept cloſely united 
with government; but here mariy of them took part 
with the populace ; among others, Humphrey Arundel, 
governor” of St. Michael's Mount. The rioters were 
brought into the form of a regular army, which amounted 
to the number of ten thouſand. Lord Ruſſel had been 
ſent againſt them at the head of a ſmall force; but find- 
ing himſelf too weak to encounter them in the field; he 
kept at a diſtance, and began to negociate with them; 
in hopes of eluding their fury by delay, and of diſperſing 
them by the difficulty of their ſubſiſting in a body f. 
The council, to whom Ruſſel tranſmitted an account of 
tlieir demands, ſent a haughty anſwer, commanded the 
rebels to diſperſe, and promiſed them pardon upon their 
immediate {ibmiſion, Enraged at this diſappointment 
they marched to Exeter; carrying before them crofles, 
banners, holy-water, candleſticks, and other implements 
of ancient ſuperſtition ;, together with the hoſt, which 
they covered with a canopy. The citizens of Exeter 
ſhut their gates; and the rebels, as they had no cannon, 
endeavoured to take the place, firſt by ſcalade, then by 
mining, but were repulſed in every attempt. Ruſſel 
meanwhile lay at Honiton till reinforced. by Sir William 
Herbert and lord Gray, with ſome German horſe, and 
ſome Italian arquebuſiers under Baptiſta Spinola. He 
then reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was 
now reduced to extremities. He attacked the rebels, 
drove them from all their poſts, did great execution. 
upon them both in the action and purſuit, and took many 
priſoners. / Arundel and the other leaders were ſent to 
London, tried and executed. Many of the inferior fort 
were put to death by martial law: the vicar of St. 
Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, was hanged 
on the top of his own ſteeple, arrayed in his popiſh 
weeds, with his beads at his girdle. * 

The people of Norfolk roſe with more violence, and 
their inſurrection was attended with greater acts of out- 
rage. They complained againſt incloſures ; but finding 
their numbers amount to twenty thouſand they grew in- 
ſolent, and proceeded to more exorbitant pretenſions. 
They required the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, and plac- 
ing of new counſellors about the king, and the re- eſta - 
bliſhment of the ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had 
aſſumed the government over them, and he exerciſed 
his authority with the utmoſt arrogance and outrage. 
Having taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold-Hill near Nor- 
wich, he erected his tribunal under an old oak, thence 
called The Oak of Reformation ; and ſummoning the 
gentry to appear before him, he gave ſuch decrees as 


dance; the common people, who received their wages in it, 
could not purchaſe commodities at the uſual rates; a univerſal 
diffidence and ſtagnation of commerce took place ; and loud 
complaints were heard in every part of England. 

+ Their demands were, that the maſs ſhould be reſtored, 
half of the abbey-lands reſumed, the law of the fix articles exe- 
cuted, holy-water and holy-bread reſpected, and all other par- 


coined at home, or imported from abroad in great abun- 


| | ticular grievances redreſſed. 


might 
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might be 
marquis of Northampton was firſt ordered againſt him; 
but met with a repulls in an action, where lord Sheffield 
was killed. The protector affected popularity, and 
cared not to appear in perſon _ the rebels : he 
therefore ſent the earl of Warwick at the head of fix 
thouſand men, levied for the wars againſt Scotland ; 
and he thereby afforded his mortal enemy an o OP 
of increaſing his reputation and character. arwic 
having tried ſome ſkirmiſhes with the rebels, at laſt 
made a general attack upon them, and put them to 
flight. Two thouſand in the action and purſuit, 
Ket was h at Norwich Caſtle; nine of his followers 
on the boughs of the Oak of Reformation; and the in- 
ſurrection was entirely ſuppreſſed. The Yorkſhire re- 
bels learning the fate of their companions, accepted the 
offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. The 
protector ſoon after publiſhed a general act of indem - 
A 
n the mean time the French general had leiſure to 
reduce Scotland to ſome tolerable degree of ſettlement 
and compoſure. He took the fortreſs of Broughty, 
and put the garriſon to the ſword. He ſtraitened the 
Engliſh at Haddington ; and though lord Dacres was 
enabled to throw relief into the place, and to reinforce 
the garriſon, it was found at laſt very 
even impracticable, to keep poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. 
The neighbourhood was laid waſte by the inroads both 
of the Scots and Engliſn, and could afford no ſupply to 
the ren: the place lay above thirty miles from the 
borders; ſo that a regular army was neceſſary to eſcort 
any proviſions thither: and as the plague had broken 
out among the troops, they * cm daily, and were 
much reduced in number and ſtre For theſe rea- 
ſons, orders were given to diſmantle Haddington, and 


to convey the artillery and garriſon to Berwick ; and the 


earl of Rutland, now created warden of the caſt marches, 
put the orders in execution. The king of France alſo 
took advantage of the diſtractions among the Engliſh, 
and made an attempt to recover Boulogne, and chat 
territory, which Henry VIII. had conquered from 
France. On other pretences he aſſembled an army; 
and falling ſuddenly upon the Boulounois, took the caſ- 
tles of Sellaque, Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe, though 
well ſupplied with garriſons, ammunition, and provi- 
ſions. He endeavoured to ſurprize Boulenberg, and 
was repulſed; but the garriſon, not thinking the place 
tenable aſter the loſs of the other fortreſſes, deſtroyed 
the works and retired to B e. The rains, which 
fell in great abundance during the autumn, and a peſti- 
lential — which broke out in the French camp, 
deprived Henry of all hopes of fucceſs againſt Boulogne 
itſelf; and he retired to Paris. He leſt the command 
of the army to Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, fo 
well known afterwards by the name of admiral Coligny; 
and he gave him orders to form the fiege early in the 
ſpring. The active diſpoſition of this general engaged 
him to make, during the winter, ſeveral attempts againſt 
the place; but he proved unſucceſsful in every endea- 
vour, Strozzi, who commanded the French fleet and 
galleys, endeavoured to make a deſcent vn Jerſey ; but 
meeting there wick an Eagliſh fleet, he commenced an 
action which ſeems not to have been deciſive, ſince the 


«+. f 
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He had erected a court of requeſts in his own houſe for 
the relief of the e, and he inte with the judges in 
their behalf; a meaſure which might be deemed illegal, if any 
exertion of gative at that time could with certainty deſerve 
that appellation. And this attempt, which was a ftretch of 
power, ſeemed the more impolitic, becauſe it diſguſted the 
nobles, the ſureſt ſupport of monarchical authority. | 
1 Thos attainder and e of his 8 an odious 
aſpect: the introduction eign troops into ingdom was 
repreſented in invidious colours: the great eſtate which he 
ſuddenly acquired at the expence of the church and of the 


cron rendered him noxious ; and the palace which he was 
building in the Strand ſerved, by its magnificence, and ftill 
more by other circumſtances which attended it, to expole him 


chargeable, and 


. with Southam 


author of every public grievanc 


OF ENGLAND. 


the wo | 

The French war was hardly broke out, w 
tector endeavoured to fortify himſelf with die aaf, 
the emperor ; to which end he ſent ſecretary Pager a 
Bruſſels, where Charles then kept court in order to be 
Sir Philip Hobby, the reſident ambaſſador, in this ne 
gociation. But that prince had formed a deſign of = 
tending his dominions by acting the part of champion 
for the catholic on; and though extremely deſirous 
of accepting the Engliſh alliance againſt France bis 
capital enemy, he thought it unſuitable w his other pre 
tenſions to enter into ſtrict confederacy with a nation 
which had broken off all connections with the church oF 
Rome, He therefore declined the advances of friend. 
ſhip from England; and eluded the applications of the 
ambaſſadors. Somerſet, deſpairing of aſſiſtance from 
the emperor, was inclined to conclude a with 
France and Scotland ; and beſides that he was not in a 
condition to maintain ſuch, ruinous wars, he thought that 
there no longer remained any object of hoſtility. The 
Scots had ſent away their queen; and could not, if ever 
ſo much inclined, complete the marriage contracted with 
Edward; and as Henry VIII. had ſtipulated to reſtore 
Boulogne in 1554, it ſeemed a matter of ſmall moment 
to anticipate a few years the execution of. the treaty. 
But when he propoſed theſe reaſons to the council, he 
met with ſtrong oppoſition from his enemies, who ſeeing 
him unable to ſupport the war, were determined, for 
that very reaſon, to oppoſe all propoſals for a pacifica- 
tion. The factions ran high in the court of England; 
and matters were drawing to an iſſue fatal to the autho- 
rity of the protector. 

Somerſet was very ambitious, but not endowed with 
a capacity proportioned to his ambition. Warwick, 
more ſubtle artful, covered more exorbitant views 
under fairer appearances ; and having aſſociated himſelf 
pton, who had been re a imitted into the 
council, he formed a flrong party, who were determined 
to free themſelves from the ſlavery impoſed on them by 
the protector. The diſcontented counſellors found the 
diſpoſition of the nation favourable to their deſigns. 
The nobility and gentry were, for the moſt part, diſ- 
pleaſed with the preference which Somerſet ſeemed to 
have given to the peop'es anq as they aſcribed the in- 
ſults ro which they had been lately expoſed to his pro- 


craſtination, they apprehended a renewal of the inſurrec- 


tions from his preſent affection of popularity . But 
though Somerſet courted the people, the intereſt which 
he had formed with them was in no degrhe anſwerable 
to his tions. The catholic party, who retained 
influence with the lower ranks, were his avowed ene- 
mies; and took advantage of every opportunity to decry 
his conduct r. 

Somerſet's imprudences were remarked by his ene- 
mics, who reſolved to take advantage of them. Lord 
St. John, preſident of the council, the earls of War- 
wick, So and Arundel, with five members 
more, met at Ely-Houſe ; and aſſuming to themſelves 
the whole power of the council, began to act indepen- 
dently of the protector, whom they repreſented as the 
e and misfortune. They 
wrote letters to the chief nobility and gentry in England, 


— 


to the cenſure of the public. The pariſh church of St. Mary, 


with three biſhopꝰs houſes, were d down, in order to fur- 


- niſh ground and materials for this ſtructure; not content with 


that ſacrilege, an attempt was made to demoliſh St. Margaret's, 
Weſtminſter, and to employ the ſtones to the ſame purpole ; 
but the pariſhioners roſe in a tumult and chaſed away the pro- 
tectorꝰs tradeſmen, He then laid his hands on 2 N in St. 
Paul's Church-Yard, with a cloiſter and charnel-houſe bglong- 
ing to it; and theſe edifices, together with a church of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, were made uſe of to raiſe the palace. What ren- 
dered the matter more odious to the people was, that the tombs 


and other monuments of the dead were defaced; and the bones 


being carried away were buried in unconſecrated ground. 


, ming them of the preſent meaſures, and requiring | prize: He took care very early to expreſs his intentions 


deir ce : they ſent for the mayor and alderman ] of ſupporting the reformation ; and he threw ſuch diſ- «01 
of London, and enjoined them to obey their orders, | couragements on Southampton, who ſtood at the head | 
cout regard to any contrary. ones which they might of the Romaniſts, and whom he conſidered as a dan- 
ive from the duke of Somerſet. They laid the ſame 33 rival, that that high- ſpirited nobleman retired 
= gions on the lieutenant of the Tower, who ex- | rom the council, and ſoon after died from vexation and 
1 T4 his reſolution to comply with them. Next day, | diſappointment. The other counſellors, who had con- 
ich lord chancellor; the marquis of Northampton, ] curred in the revolution, received their reward by pro- 
1 earl of Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John | motions and new honours, Ruſſel was created earl of 
Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and chief juſtice Montague, | Bedford : the — ar of Northampton obtained the 
joined the malecontent counſellors ; and every thing | office of great chamberlain of the houſhold, and got two 
tore a bad aſpect for the protector's authority, Secre- large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were torn 
Petre, whom he had ſent to treat with-the council, | from. the ſee of London, A council of regency was 
rather choſe to remain with them : the common-council formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed for 
of the city, being applied to, declared with one voice the government of the kingdom, but one which was 
their approbation of the new meaſures, and their reſo- | compoſed chiefly of members who had formerly been 
ution of doing all in their power to ſupport them. ] appointed by Somerſet, and who derived their ſeat from 
Somerſet upon his becoming acquainted with the de- | an authority which was now declared uſurped and ille- 
{ion of the counſellors, removed the king from gal: but ſuch niceties were little underſtood and ſtill leſa 
Hampton-Court, to Windſor-Caſtle; and, arming his | regarded, in England during that age. 
friends and ſervants, ſeemed determined to defend him- On the 4th of November, a parliament began to ſit ; 
ſel againſt all his enemies. But finding that no man of | and as it was the uſual maxim of that aſſembly to ac- 
rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that | quieſce in every adminiſtration which was eſtabliſhed, 
the people did not riſe at his fummons, that the city and | the council dreaded no oppoſition from that quarter, and 
Tower had declared againſt him, that even his beſt | had more reaſon to look for a corroboration of their au- 
friends had deferred him, he loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, | thority *®. During this ſeſſion a ſevere law was paſſed 
and began to apply to his enemies for pardon and for- | againſt riots. It was enacted, that if any, to the num- 
giveneſs. As ſoon as this deſpondency was known, lord ber of twelve perſons, ſhould meet together for an 
Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- | matter of ſtate, and being required by a lawful nile 
mons, and three counſellors more, who had hitherto | trate. ſhould not diſperſe, it ſhould be treaſon; and if 
remained neuters, joined the party of Warwick, whom || any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales about 
every one now regarded as maſter. The council in- incloſures, without lawful authority, it ſhould be felony : 
formed the public, by proclamation, of their actions | any attempt to kill a . counſellor was ſubjected to 
and intentions; they wrote to the princeſſes Mary and | the ſame penalty. The biſhops complained that they 
Elizabeth to the ſame purpoſe ; and they made addreſſes j were deprived of their power by the. encroachments of 
to the king, in which, humbly proteſting duty and ſub- |] the civil courts, and the preſent ſuſpenſion of the canon 
miſſion, they informed him, that they were the council | law; and they could ſummon no offender before them, 
appointed by his father for the government of his king- | puniſh no vice, or exert the diſcipline of the church. 
dom during his minority ; that they had choſen the duke | From this diminution of eccleſiaſtical authority the clergy 
of Somerſet protector, under the expreſs condition, that | pretended, that vice and immorality had greatly in- 
he ſhould guide himſelf by their advice and direction; crEaſed. On account of this complaint the parliament 
that he had uſurped the whole authority and had neg- | empowered the king to appoint thirty-two commiſ- 
leQed, and even oppoſed their counſel; that he pro- | ſioners to compile a body of canon laws, which were to 
ceeded to levy forces againſt them, and place theſe | be valid, though never ratified by parliament. The 
forces about his majefty's perſon : they therefore begged | king did not live to affix the royal ſanction to the new 
that they might be admitred to his royal preſence; that | canons. Sir John Sharington, whoſe crimes and mal- 
he would be pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence, | verſations had appeared ſo egregious at the condemna- 
and that Somerſet's ſervants might be diſmiſſed, Their | tion of lord Seymour, obtained from parliament a re- 
requeſt was complied with: Somerſet capitulated only | verſal of his attainder. This man ſought favour with 
for gentle treatment, which was promiſed him. He | the more zealous reformers ; and biſhop Latimer af- 
was, however, ſent to the Tower, with ſome of his | firmed, © That though formerly he had been a moſt 
| and partizans, among whom was Cecil, after- I notorious knave, he was now ſo penitent, that he had 
wards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Articles of indictment become a very honeſt man.“ 
were exhibited againſt him ; of which the chief, at leaſt In the year 1550, ſoon after Warwick and the coun- 
the beſt founded, is his uſurpation of the government, | cil began to exerciſe the regency power, they found 
and his taking into his own hands the whole adminiſtra- | themſelves involved in the ſame difficulties that had em- 
tion of affairs. barraſſed the protector. The wars with Scotland and 
The catholics were extremely elated with this revolu- | France could not be ſupported by an exhauſted exche- 
tion; and as they had aſcribed all the late innovations to quer; ſeemed dangerous to a divided nation; and were 
Somerſet's authority, they hoped that his fall would | now acknowledged not to have any object which even 
prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. | the moſt uninterrupted ſucceſs could attain. The pro- 
But Warwick, who now bore the chief ſway in the | ject of peace entertained by Somerſet ſerved them as a 
council, was entirely indifferent with regard to all theſe | pretence for clamour againſt his adminiſtration, but after 
points of controverſy ; and finding that the principles of | ſending Sir Thomas Cheney to the emperor, and ma- 
the reformation had ſunk deeper into Edward's mind | king again a fruitleſs effort to engage him in the protec- 
than to be ſo eaſily eradicated, he was determined to | tion of Boulogne, they found themſelves obliged to 
comply with the young prince's inclinations, and not to | liſten to the advances which Henry made them, by the 
his new acquired power by any dangerous enter- | channel of Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. The earl 
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* On the 23d of December, Somerſet was prevail ed on to was created treaſurer in his place, and Warwick earl marſhal. 
confeſs on his knees, before the council, all the articles of | The proſecution againſt him was carried no farther. His fine 
charge againſt him; and he imputed theſe miſdemeanors to his | was remitted by the king; he recovered his liberty: and War- 
own raſhneſs, folly, and indiſcretion, not to any malignity of | wick, thinking that he was now ſufficiently humbled, and that 
intention. He even ſubſcribed this conſeſſion; and the paper | his authority was much leſſened by his late tame and abject be- 
was given into parliament, who, after ſending a committee to I haviour, re- admitted him into his council, and even agreed to 
examine him, and hear him acknowledge it to be genuine, | an alliance between their families, by the marriage of his own 
paſſed a vote, by which they deprived him of all his offices, and | ſon, lord Dudley, with the lady Jane Seymour, daughter of 
fined him two thouſand pounds a year in land. Lord St. John | Somerſet. | | 
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of Bedford, Sir John Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were 
ſent over to Boulogne, with full powers to negociate. 
The French king abſolutely refuſed to pay 
lions of crowns which his predeceſſor had acknowledged 
to be due to the crown of England, as arrears of pen- 
ſions; and ſaid that he never would conſent to render 
himſelf tributary to any prince: but he offered a ſum 
for the immediate reſtitution of Boulogne; and four 
hundred thouſand crowns were, March 24, agreed on, 
one half to be paid immediately, the other in Auguſt 
following. Six hoſtages were given for the performance 
of this article. Scotland was comprehended in the 
treaty : the. Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore Lauder and 
Douglas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh 
and Eymouth. Peace being concluded with France, a 
project was entertained of a cloſe alliance with that king- 
dom; and Henry willingly embraced a propoſal which 
ſeemed ſuitable to his intereſts. An agreement ſome 
time after was formed for a marriage between Edward 
and Elizabeth, a daughter of France; and all the arti- 
cles were, after a little negociation, fully ſettled : but 
this project never took effect. | 

The king's marriage was not liked by the proteſtants 
in England. But ſeveral prelates were ſtill addicted to 
the communion of the church of Rome; and though 
they made ſome compliances, in order to fave their 
biſhoprics, they retarded the execution of the new laws, 
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— 
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* Tr was thought proper to begin with Gardiner, in order 
to ſtrike a terror into the reſt. The method of proceeding 
againſt him was violent, and had ſcarcely any colour of law or 
juſtice. Injunftions had been given him to inculcate, in a 
ſermon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during his mi- 
nority : negleCting this topic, he was thrown into priſon, and 
there detained during two years, without being accuſed of any 
crime, except diſobedience to this arbitrary command. The 
duke of Somerſet, ſecretary Petre, and ſome others of the coun- 
cil, were ſent, in order to try his temper, and endeavoured to 
find ſome grounds for depriving him: he profeſſed to them his 
intention of conforming to the government, of ſupporting the 
king's laws, and of officiating by the new liturgy : but this was 
not what they deſired. A new deputation was therefore ſent, 
who carried him ſeveral articles to ſubſcribe. He was required 
to acknowledge his former miſbehaviour, and to confeſs the 
Juſtice of his confinement: he was likewiſe to own, that the 
king was ſupreme head of the church; that the power of ma- 
king and diſpenſing with holidays was part of the prerogative; 
that the book of common prayer was a godly-and commend- 
able form; that the king was a complete ſovereign in his mi- 
nority; that the law of the ſix articles was juſtly repealed ; and 
that the king had full authority to correct and reform what was 
amiſs in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, government, or doctrine. The 
biſhop was willing to ſet his hand to all the articles except the 
firſt: he maintained his conduct to have been inoffenſive; and 
declared, that he would not own hiniſelf guilty of faults which 
he had never committed. "The council, finding that he had 
gone ſuch lengths, were determined to prevent his full compli- 
ance, by I the difficulties upon him, and ſending him 
new articles to ſubſcribe. A liſt was ſelected of ſuch points 
as they thought would be hardeſt of digeſtion ; and, not con- 


tent with this rigour, they alſo inſiſted on his ſubmiſſion, and 


his acknowledgement of paſt errors. They alſo demanded a 
promiſe that he would recommend and publiſh all theſe articles 
from the pulpit: but Gardiner perceiving their intentions, de- 
termined not to gratify his enemies by any farther compliance: 
he ſtill maintained his innocence; deſired a fair trial; and re- 


Fuſed to ſubſcribe more articles, till he ſhould recover his li- 


berty. For this pretended offence his biſhopric was put under 
ſequeſtration for three months; and as he then appeared no 


more compliant than before, a commiſſion was appointed to 


try, or, more properly \peaking, to condemn him. Thecom- 
miſſioners were, the primate, the biſhops of London, Ely, and 
Lincoln, ſecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and ſome other 
lawyers. Gardiner objected to the legality of the commiſſion, 
which was not founded on any ftatute or precedent ; and he 
appealed from the commiſſioners to the king. His appeal was 


not regarded ; ſentence was pronounced againſt him ; he was 


- deprived of his biſhopric, and committed to cloſe cuſtody: his 


books and rs were ſcized; he was ſecluded from all com- 
ny; and it was not allowed him either to fend or receive any 
tters or meſſages. Gardiner, as well as the other prelates, 
had agreed to hold his office during the king's pleaſure”: but the 


council, unwilling to make uſe of a conceſſion which had been 


fo illegally and arbitrarily extorted, choſe rather to employ ſome: 


* 


the two mil-- 


1⁰⁰ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


execution of this intention was the more ea 


ſtrances were made to the princeſs herſelf on account 


„ 


and gave countenance to ſuch incumbents as wert * 
ligent or refractory. A reſolution was therefore ale” | 
to ſeek. pretences for. depriving thoſe prelates ; and — 
ſh 

had all of them been obliged to take 1 | 
which it was declared, that they held their ſees d Ga 
the king's pleaſure only *. | | 

| Notwithſtanding almoſt every one had yielded to th 

authority of the council, the lady Mary would not ory 
ply ; and ſhe continued to adhere to the maſs, and 4 | 
reject the new liturgy. Her behaviour was for ſome 
time connived at; but at laſt her two chaplains, Mallet 


and Berkley, were thrown into priſon; and remon. 


her diſobedience x. * 


Popery was now the great object of anti among 
the proteſtant ſects, they regarded pole get com- 
mon enemy, who threatened every moment to over. 
whelm the evangelical faith, and deſtroy its partizans by 
fire and ſword. Several Lutheran divines who had re. 
putation in thoſe days, Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others 
were reduced to take ſhelter in England, from the per. 
ſecutions which the emperor exerciſed in Germany ; and 
they received 8 and encourage ment. John 
Alaſco, a Poliſh nobleman, being 1 his country, 
by the rigours of the catholics, ſettled during ſome time 
at Emden in Eaſt Friezeland, where he became preacher 


* 


2 


forms of juſtice; a reſolution which led them to commit Milt 
er iniquities and ſeverities. But the violence of the te- 
ormers did not ſtop here. Day, biſhop of Chicheſter; Heathe, 
of Worceſter; and Voiſey, of Exeter; were deprived of their 
biſhoprics, on pretence of diſobedience. Even Kitchen, of 
Landaff; Capon, of Saliſbury; and Sampſon, of Coventry; 
though they had complied in every thing, yet not being ſup- 
pole cordial in their obedience, were obliged to ſeek protec. 
tion, by ſacrificing the moſt conſiderable revenues of their ſees 
to the ious courtiers. Theſe plunderers neglected not 
even ſmaller profits. An order was iſſued by council for purg- 
ing the library at Weſtminſter of all miſſals, legends, and 
other 5 you volumes, and delivering their garniture to 
Sir Anthony Aucher. Many of thefe books were plaited with 
gold and filver, and curiouſly emboſſed ; and this finery was 
probably the ſuperſtition that condemned them. Great havoc 
was likewiſe made on the libraries at Oxford. Books and 
manuſcripts were deſtroyed without diſtinction: the volumes of 
divinity ſuffered for their rich bindings: thoſe of literature were 
condemned as uſeleſs : thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy were 
ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy. The univerſities 
had not power to oppoſe theſe barbarous violences: they were 
in danger of loſing their own revenues: and —— every 
moment to be ſwallowed up by the earl of Warwick and his 
aſſociates. | | 4 
1 The council wrote her a letter, by which they endea- 
voured to make her change her ſentiments, and to perſuade her 
that her religious faith was ill-grounded, They aſked her what 
warrant there was in Scripture for pra in an unknown 
tongue, and the uſe of tmages, or offering up the ſacrament 
for the dead; and they deſired her to peruſe St. Auſtin, and 
the other ancient doctors, who would convince her of the errors 
of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and 2 that it was founded 
merely on falſe miracles and lying ſtories. The lady Mary re- 
mained obſtinate againſt all this advice, and declared herſelf 
willing to endure death rather than relinquiſh her religion : ſhe 
only feared, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe was not worthy to ſuffer mar- 
| in fo holy a cauſe: and as for proteſtant books, ſhe 
ked God, that as ſhe never had, fo ſhe hoped never to 
read any of them. Dreading farther violence, ſhe endeavoured 
to make an eſcape to her kinſman Charles ; but her defign was 
diſcovered and prevented. The emperor remonſtrated in her 
behalf in 1336 1, and even threatened hoſtilities, if libe 
conſcience were refuſed her: but though the council, ſenſible 
that the kingdom was in no condition to ſupport with honour 
ſuch a war, was deſirous to comply; they found great diffi- 
culty to overcome the ſcruples of the young king. He had 


| been educated in ſuch a violent abhorrence of the maſs and 


other iſh rites, which he regarded as impious and idola- 
trous, 4 he ſhould participate, he thought, in the ſin, if he 
allowed its commiſſion: and when at laſt the importunity © 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet, prevailed fomewhat over his 
oppoſition, he burſt into tears; lamenting his ſiſter's obſtinacy, 


and bewailing his own hard fate, that he muſt ſuffer her we 
continue in ſuch an abominable mode of worſhip. 
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tion of the reformed. Foreſecing the per- 
va cane fich enſued, he removed to England, and 
ar his congregation along with him. The eoun- 
hoben > regarded them as induſtrious uſeful people, not 
a, ve them the church of Auguſtine Friars for the 
-rciſe of their religion, but granted them a charter, 
by which they were erected into a corporation, conſiſting 
8 ſuperintendant and four aſſiſting miniſters. This 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was quite independent of the 
burch of England, and differed from it in ſome rites 
Jar ceremonies. Theſe differences among the proteſ- 
rants Were matter of triumph to the catholics ; who in- 
ſiſted, that the moment men departed from the autho- 
rity of the church, they loſt all criterion of truth and 
falchood in matters of religion, and muſt be carried 
away by every wind of doctrine. The continual varia- 
tions of every ſect of proteſtants afforded them the ſame 
topic of reaſoning. The book of Common Prayer un- 
derwent a new reviſal, and ſome rites and ceremonies 
which had given offence were omitted. The ſpecula- 
tive doctrines were reduced to forty-two articles. They 
were intended to obviate farther diviſions and variations ; 
and the compiling of them had been poſtponed till the 
eſtabliſhment of the liturgy, which was regarded as a 
more material object to the Nr | 
The theological zeal of the council, though ſeem- 
ingly fervent, went not ſo far as to make them neglect 
their own temporal concerns, which ſeem to have been 
ever uppermoſt in their thoughts: they even found lei- 
ſure to attend to the public intereſt ; nay, to the com- 
merce of the nation, which was at that time very little 


the object of general ſtudy or attention. The trade of 


England had anciently been carried on altogether by fo- 
reigners, chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanſe-towns, or 
Eaſterlings, as they were called; and in order to encou- 
rage theſe merchants to ſettle in England, they had 
been erected into a corporation by Henry III. had ob- 
tained a patent, were endowed with privileges, and 
were exempted from ſeveral heavy duties paid by other 
aliens. The council now thought it expedient to annul 
the privileges of this corporation; and as ſuch patents 
were, during that age, granted by the abſolute power 
of the king, men were the leſs ſurprized to find them 


revoked by the fame authority. The remonſtrances of 
Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanſe-towns were of 


non-effet ; for the council perſevered in their reſolu- 
tion, and the good effects of it ſoon became viſible to 
the nation. 

About this time a treaty was made with Guſtavus 
Ericſon, king of Sweden, by which it was ſtipulated, 
that if he ſent bullion into England, he might export 
Engliſh commodities without paying cuſtom ; that if he 
ſent other merchandiſe, he ſhould have free intercourſe, 
paying cuſtom as a ſtranger. The bullion ſent over by 
Sweden, though it could not be in great quantity, ſet 
the mint to work : — ſpecie was coined; and much 
of the baſe metal formerly iſſued was recalled: a cir- 
cumſtance which tended extremely to the encourage- 
ment of commerce. But all theſe ſchemes for promo- 
ung induſtry were likely to prove abortive, by the fear 


of domeſtic convulſions, ariſing from the ambition of 


Warwick. That nobleman, not contented with the ſta- 
tion which he had attained, carried farther his preten- 
ſions, and had gained partiſans, who were diſpoſed to 
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S0 i t were the Engliſh of commerce, that this 
company, uſually denominated the Merchants of the Stil-yard, 
engrolled, even down to the reign of Edward, almoſt all the 


hc. 


_—_ trade of the kingdom; and as they naturally employed 


ipping of their own country, the navigation of England 
was alſo ina v languiſhing condition. 

+ In the night of the 16th of October, the duke of Somer- 
ſer, lord Grey, David and John Seymour, Hammond and 
Neudigate, two of the duke's ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer, were arreſted, and committed to cuſtody, 
Next day the dutcheſs of Somerſet, with her favourites Crane 
and his wife, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Ban- 
niſter, and others, were thrown into priſon. Sir Thomas 
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ſecond him in every enterpriſe. The laſt earl of Nor- 
thumberland died without iflue ; and as Sir Thomas 
Piercy, his brother, had been attainted on account of 
the ſhare which he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection 
during the late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, 
and the eſtate was veſted in the crown. Warwick now 
procured to himſelf a grant of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, 
which lay chiefly in the North, the moſt warlike part 
of the kingdom ; and he was dignified with the title of 
duke of Northumberland. His friend Paulet, lord St. 
John, the treaſurer, was created, firſt, earl of Wilt- 
ſhire, then marquis of Wincheſter: Sir William Her- 
bert obtained the title of the earl of Pembroke. But 
the ambition of Northumberland made him regard all 
increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to himſelf or to 
his partiſans, as ſteps only to further acquiſitions. Find- 
ing that Somerſet, though degraded Go his dignity, 
{till enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of popularity, he de- 
termined to ruin the man whom he regarded as the 
chief obſtacle to the attainment of his wiſhes. The 
alliance which had been contracted between the families 
had produced no cordial union, and only enabled Nor- 
thumberland to compaſs, with more certainty, the de- 
ſtruction of his rival. He ſecretly gained many of his 
friends and ſervants of that unhappy nobleman: he 
ſometimes terrified him by the appearance of danger; 
ſometimes provoked him by ill uſage. The unguarded 
Somerſet often broke out into menacing expreſſions 
againſt Northumberland ; at other times he formed raſh 
projects, which he immediately abandoned: his trea- 
cherous confidents carried to his enemy every paſſionate 
word which dropped from him: they revealed the 
ſchemes which they themſelves had firſt ſuggeſted ; and 
Northumberland thinking that the proper ſeaſon was 
now come, began to act openly againſt him f. 

Somerſet was brought to his trial before the marquis 
of Wincheſter, created high ſteward. Twenty-ſeven 
peers compoſed the jury, among whom were Northum- 
berland, Pembroke, and Northampton, whom decency 
ſhould have hindered from acting as judges in the trial 
of a man that appeared to be their enemy. He was 
accuſed of high treaſon on account of the inſurrections, 
and of felony in laying a deſign to murder privy-coun- 
ſellors. Notwithſtanding the partiality of Somerſet's 
trial, the proofs were ſo ill ſupported, and his defence 
was ſo fatisfaftory, that the peers gave verdict in his 
favour. The intention alone of aſſaulting the privy- 
counſellor was ſupported by tolerable evidence; and the 
jury brought him in guilty of felony. The priſoner 
himſelf confeſſed that he had expreſſed his intention of 
murdering Northumberland and the other lords; but 
had not formed any reſolution on that head : and when 
he received ſentence, he aſked pow of thoſe peers 
for the deſign which he had hearkened to againſt them. 
The people, by whom Somerſet was beloved, hearing 
the firſt part of his ſentence by which he was acquitted 
for the treaſon, expreſſed their joy by loud acclama- 
tions: but their ſatisfaction was ſuddenly damped, on 
finding that he was condemned to death for felony. Care 
had been taken by Northumberland's emiſſaries, to 
prepoſſeſs the young king againſt his uncle; and leſt he 
ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to any of Somerſet's 
friends, and the prince was kept from reflection by a 
continued ſeries of accuſations and amuſements. The 
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Palmer, who had all along acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, ac- 
cuſed him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an inſurrection in 
the north, to attack the gens d'armes on a muſter-day, to ſe- 
cure the tower, and to raiſe a rebellion in London: but, what 
was the only probable accuſation, he aſſerted, that Somerſet 
had once laid a project for murdering Northumberland, North- 
ampton, and Pembroke, at a banquet which was to be given 
them by lord Paget, Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer's 
teſtimony with regard to this deſign; and it appears that ſome 
raſh ſcheme of that nature had really been mentioned; though 
no regular conſpiracy had been formed, or means prepared for 
its execution, Hammond confeſſed that the duke had armed 
men to guard him one night in his houſe at Greenwich, 
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priſoner was brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, Ja- 


nuary 22, 1552, amidſt great crowds of ſpectators, who 
bore him ſuch kindneſs, that they entertained to the 


laſt moment the fond hopes of his pardon *®. Many of 


them ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, 
which they long preſerved as a precious relique ; and 
ſome of them ſoon after, when Northumberland met 
with a ſimilar fate, upbraided him with this. cruelty, 
and diſplayed to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. 

The day following, January 23, a ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was held, in which farther advances were made 
towards the eſtabliſhment of the reformation. The new 
litany was authoriſed ; and penalties were enacted againſt 
all thoſe who abſented themſelves from public worſhip. 
To uſe the maſs had already been prohibited under A 
vere penalties ; and the practice of toleration was equally 
unknown to all parties. To diſſent from the religion 
of the magiſtrate, was univerſally conceived to be as 
criminal as to queſtion his title, or rebel = his au- 
thority. A law was enacted againſt uſury; that is, 


againſt taking any intereſt for money. This act was 
the remains of cas ſuperſtition; but being found 
extremely iniquitous in itſelf, as well as prejudicial * to 
commerce, it was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of 
Elizabeth f. A bill was introduced by the miniſtry 
into the houſe of lords, renewing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes 
of treaſon which had been abrogated in the beginning of 
this reign ; and tho'igh the peers, by their high ſtation, 
ſtood moſt expoſed to theſe tempeſts of ſtate, yet had 
they ſo little regard to public ſecurity, or even to their 
on true intereſt, that they paſſed the bill with only one 
diſſenting voice. But the commons rejected it, and 
p a new bill, that paſſed into a law, by which 
it was enacted, that whoever ſhould call the king or 
any of his heirs named in the ſtatute of the thirty - fiſth 
of the laſt reign heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or 
uſurper of the crown, ſhould forfeit, for the firſt offence, 
their goods and chatrels, and be impriſoned during 
leaſure; for the ſecond, ſhould incur a premunire ; 
the third, ſhould be attainted for 2 But if 
any ſhould unadviſedly utter ſuch a ſlander in writing, 


print 
firſt offence to be held a traitor T. The commons an- 


nexed to this bill a clauſe which was of more importance 


than the bill itſelf, that no one ſhould be convicted of 
any kind of treaſon unleſs the crime were proved by the 
oaths of two witneſſes confronted with the priſoner. 
The houſe of peers paſſed a bill, whoſe object was ma- 
king a proviſion for the poor ; but the commons, not 
— 4 — a money - bill ſhould begin in the upper 
houſe, ed a new act to the ſame purpoſe d. The 
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Not * Bn the execution of Somerſet, Sir Thomas 
hw Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir 

alph Vane, all of them friends of that - nobleman, were 
brought to their trial, condemned and executed: great injuſtice 
ſeems to have been uſed in their proſecution. Lord Paget, 
chancellor of the duchy, was on ſome pretence tried in the 
ſtar-chamber, and condemned in a fine of 6000]. with the 
loſs of his office. To mortify him the more, he was degraded 
from the order of the garter; as unworthy, on account of his 
mean birth, to ſhare that honour. Lord Rieh, chancellor, was 
alſo compelled to reſign his office on the diſcovery of ſome 
marks of friendſhip which he had ſhewn to Somerſet. 

- + The common rate of intereſt, notwithſtanding the law, 
was at that time fourteen pounds per cent. 

© 4 It may be worthy of remark, that the king and his next 
heir, the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of different religions; 
religions which threw on each other the imputation of hereſy, 
ſchiſm, idolatry, profaneneſs, blaſphemy, wickedneſs, and all 
the opprobrious epithets and religious zeal has invented. It 
was almoſt impoſſible, for the people, if they ſpoke at all on 
theſe ſubject, not to fall into the crime ſo ſeverely puniſhed by 
the ſtatute. : 

'F ot this act the churchwardens were empowered to collect 
charitable contributions; and if any refuſed to give, or diſ- 
| ſuaded others from that charity, the biſhop of the dioceſe was 
empowered to proceed againſt them. 

I This equity, ſo unuſual in the parliamentduring that age, 


painting, carving, or graving, he was for the 
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. ceed againſt ſuch as neglected the ſundays and hol; 
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| parliament repoſed an unuſual confidence in the bill 


on another occaſion. * They empowered them to 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, was one 
eminent prelates o that age, ſtill leſs for de die mo 
his ſee, than for his own perſonrl merit; his ry «> 
moderation, humanity, and beneficence, He had 0s. 
poſed, by his vote and authority, all innovations in 
ligion; but as ſoon as they were enacted, he had eben 
ſubmitted, and had conformed to every theological 0 1 
tem which had been eſtabliſhed. His known protiny 
had made this compliance, he aſcribed, nat to al jy? 
eſted or timeſerving ſpirit, but to a ſenſe of duty which 
led him to think, that all private opinion ought 0 be 
ſacrificed to the great concern of public peace and tran 
quillity. The general regard paid to his character had 
protected him from any ſevere treatment during the ad 
miniſtration of Somerſet; but when Northumberland 
gained the aſcendant, he was thrown into priſon; and 
as that rapacious nobleman had formed a deſign of ſciz. 
ing the revenues of the ſee of Durham, and of acquiri 
to himſelf a principality in the northern counties, he was 
reſolved, in order to effect his purpoſe, to deprive 
Tonſtal of his biſhopric. A bill X attainder, therefore 
on pretence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was introduced in. 
ro the houſe of peers againſt the-prelate ; and it paſſed 
with the oppoſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous 
catholic, and of Cranmer,. who always bore a cordial 
and ſincere friendſhip to the biſhop of Durham. But 
when the bill was ſent. down to the commons, they re- 
uired that witneſſes ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal 
ould be allowed to defend himſelf, and that he ſhould 
be confronted with his accuſers: and when theſe de- 
mands were refuſed, they rejected the bill |. 
Northumberland, finding the parliament not ſubſer- 
vient to his views in all caſes, quickly diſſolved it; and 
in order to enſure to himſelf a houſe of commons en- 
tirely obſequious to his will, he ventured on an expe- 
dient, which could not have been practiſed, or even 
imagined, in an age where there was any idea or com- 
prehenſion of liberty **. - The parliament anſwered 
Northumberland's expectations. As Tonſtal had in the 
interval, March, 1553, been deprived of his biſhopric 
in an arbitrary manner, by the nr of lay commiſ- 
ſioners appointed to try him, the ſee of Durham was by 
act of parliament divided into two biſhoprics, which had 
certain portions of the revenue aſſigned them. The re- 
galities of the ſee, which included the juriſdiction of a 
count palatine, were given by the king to Northumber- 
land. The commons gave the miniſtry another mark 
of attachment, which was at that time the moſt difficult 
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was aſcribed by Northumberland and his partizans, not to any 
regard for liberty and juſtice, but to the prevalence of Somer- 


ſet's faction in a houſe of commons, which, being choſen du- 


ring the adminiſtration of that nobleman, had been almoſt en- 
tirely filled with his creatures. They were confirmed in this 
opinion, when they found that a bill, ratifying the attainder of 
Somerſet and his accomplices, was alſo rejected by the com- 
mons, though it had paſſed the upper houſe. This parlizment, 
which had titten during this whole reign, was therefore diſ- 
3 the 15th of April, and ſoon after a new one was ſum- 
moned. . | 
He engaged the king to write circular letters to all the 
ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform the freeholders, 
that they required to chooſe men of knowledge and experience 
for their repreſentatives. After this general exhortation, the 
king continued in theſe words: « And yet, nevertheleſs, our 
leaſure is, that where our privy-council; or any of them, 
all, in our behalf, recommend within their juriſdiction men 
of learning and wiſdom; in ſuch caſes their directions ſhall be 
eg and followed, as tending to the ſame end-which we 
deſire; that is, to have this aſſembly compoſed of the perſons 
in our realm the beſt fitted to give advice and good counſels.” 
Several letters were ſent from the king, recommending mem- 
bers to particular counties, Sir Richard Cotton, to Hampſhire; 
Sir William Fitzwilliams, and Sir Henry Nevil, to Berkſhire; 
Sir William Drury, and Six Henry Benningfield, to Suffolk, 


do 
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two fifteenths *. 


berland repreſented to the prince, whom 
2 infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible of 
impreſſion, that his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth; 
dal boch of them been declared illegitimate by act of 
lament: and though Henry by his will had reſtored 
them to a place in the fucceſſion, the nation would never 
ſubmit to ſee the throne of England filled by a baſtard, 
chat they were the king's ſiſters by the half- blood only ; 
and even if they were legitimate, could not enjoy the 
crown as his heirs and ſucceſſors : that the queen of 
Scots ſtood excluded by the late king's will; and being 
an alien, had Joſt by law all right of inheriting ; not to 
mention, that as ſhe was betrothed to the dauphin, ſhe 
would by her ſucceſſion render England, as ſhe had al- 
ready done Scotland; a vince to France: that the 
certain conſequence: of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion, or. 
that of the queen of Scots, was the abolition of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the. repeal of the laws enacted in 
favour of the reformation, and the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the uſurpation and idolatry of the church of Rome: 
that, fortunately for England, the ſame order of ſucceſ- 
ſion which juſtice required, was alſo the moſt conform- 
able to public intereſt; and there was not on any ſide 
any. juſt ground-for doubt or deliberation: that when 
theſe three princeſſes were excluded by ſuch ſolid reaſons, 
the ſucceflion devolved on the marchioneſs of Dorſet, 
elder daughter of the French queen, and the duke of 
Suffolk : that the next heir of the marchioneſs was the 
lady Jane Grey, a lady of the moſt amiable character, 
accompliſhed by the beſt education, both in literature 
and religion, and every way worthy of a crown: and 
that even if her title by blood were doubtful, which 
there was no juſt reaſon to pretend, the king was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame power that his father enjoyed, and 
might leave her the crown by letters patent. Theſe 
reaſonings made impreſiion on the young prince; and 
above all, his zealous attachment to the proteſtant re- 
ligion made him apprehend the conſequenees, if ſo big- 
goted a catholic as his ſiſter Mary ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne, And though he bore a tender affection to 
the lady Elizabeth, who was liable to no ſuch objection, 
means were ſound to perſuade him that he could not 
/ exclude the one ſiſter on account of illegitimacy, with- 
out giving alſo an excluſion to the other. Northum- 
berland, finding his arguments likely to operate on the 
king, began to prepare the-other parts of his ſcheme. 
Two ſons of the duke of Suffolk having died this ſea- 
ſon of the ſweating ſickneſs, that title was extinct; and 
Northumberland engaged the king to beſtow it on the 
marquis of Dorſet. By means of this favour, and of 
others which he conferred upon him, he made alliances 
with ſeveral noble families in a matrimonil way, inſo- 
much that he greatly ſtrengthened his intey:ſt, Theſe 


marriages were ſolemniſed with great pomp and feſti- 


vity; and the people, who hated Northumberland, 
could not forbear expreſſing their indignation at ſeeing 
ſuch public demonſtrations of joy during the languiſhing 
ſtate of the young prince's health. 

In the year 1552, Edward had been ſeized firſt with 
the meaſles, then with the ſmall- pox; but having per- 


fectly recovered from both theſe diſtempers, the nation ſ 


entertained hopes that they would only ſerve to confirm 
his health: and he had afterwards made a progreſs 
through ſome parts of the kingdom. It was ſuſpected 

at he had there overheated himſelf in exerciſe : he was 
ſeiꝛed with a cough, which proved obſtinate, and gave 
Way neither to regimen nor medicines : ſeveral fatal 
Imptoms of a conſumption appeared; and though it 
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To render this preſent the more acceptable they voted a 


preamble, containing a long accuſation of Somerſet, © for in- 


Yalving the king in wars, waſting his treaſure, engaging him 


in much debt, embaſing the coin, and giving occaſion for a 


nott terrible rebellion.” The debts of the crown were at that 
dme conſiderable, The king had received from France four 
thouſand crowns on delivering Boulogne; he had | 
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was hoped, that as the ſeaſon advanced his youth and 
temperance might get the better of the malady, thoſe 
about his perſon ſaw with great concern his bloom and 
vigour decay; The general attachment to the young 
prince; joined to the hatred borne the Dudleys, made 
it be remarked, that Edward had every moment de- 
clined in health from the time that lord Robert Dudley 
had been put about him in quality of gentleman of the 
bedchamber: The languiſhing ſtate of Edward's health 
made Northumberland the more intent on the execution 
of his project. He removed all except his own emiſ- 
ſaries from about the king: he himſelf attended him 
with the greateſt aſſiduity : he pretended the moſt 
anxious concern for his health and welfare; and by 
theſe artifices he prevailed on the young prince to give 
his final conſent to the ſettlement projected. Sir Ed- 


John Baker and Sir Thomas Bromley, two judges ; 
with the attorney and ſollicitor-general, were ſummoned 
to the council; where, after minutes of the intended 
deed were read to them, the king required them to 
draw them up in the form of letters patent. They he- 
ſitated to obey; and deſired time to conſider of it. The 
more they reflected, the g cater danger they found in 
compliance. The ſettler tent of the crown by Henry 
VIII. had been made in conſequence of an act of par- 
liament; and by another act, paſſed in the beginning of 
this reign, it was declared treaſon in any of the heirs, 
their aiders, or abettors, to attempt on the right of an- 
other, or change the order of ſucceſſion. The judges 
- pleaded theſe reaſons before the council. They urged, 
that ſuch a patent as was intended would be entirely in- 


valid; that it would ſubject, not only the judges who 


drew. it, but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains 
of treaſon; and that the only proper expedient, both 
for giving ſanction to the new ſettlement, and freeing 
its partiſans from danger, was to ſummon a parliament, 
and to obtain the conſent of that aſſembly. The ki 
ſaid, that he intended afterwards to follow that method, 
and would call a parhament, in which he purpoſed to 
have his ſettlement ratified ; but in the mean time he 
required the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the 
patent in the form required. The council told the 
Judges that their refuſal would ſubject all of them to the 
pains of treaſon. Northumberland gave to Montague 
the appellation of traitor ; and ſaid, that he would in his 
ſhirt fight any man in ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady 
Jane's ſucceſſion. The judges were reduced to great 
difficulties between the dangers from the law, and thoſe 
which aroſe from the violence of preſent power and au- 
thority. The arguments were canvaſſed 1n ſeveral dif- 
ferent meetings between the 7 and the judges; 
and no ſolution could be found of t 

laſt Montague propoſed an expedient which fatisfied 
both his brethren and the counſellors. He deſired that 


council, requiring the judges to draw a patent for the 


new ſettlement of the crown; and that a pardon ſhould. 


| immediately after be granted them for any offence which 

they might have incurred by their compliance. When 
the patent was drawn, and brought to the biſhop of 
Ely, chancellor, in order to have the great ſeal affixed 
to it, this prelate required that all the judges ſhould 
previouſly ſign it. Goſnald at firſt refuſed; and it was 
with much difficulty that he was prevailed on, by the 
violent menaces of Northumberland, to comply ; but 
the conſtancy of Sir James Hales, who, though a zea- 
lous proteſtant, preferred juſtice on this occaſion to the 
prejudices of his party, could not be ſhaken by any ex- 
pedient. The chancellor next required, for his greater 


* * * 


— 
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reaped profit from the ſale of ſome chantry lands; the churches 
had been deſpoiled of all their plate and rich ornaments, which 
by a decree of council, without any pretence of law or equity, 
had been converted to the king's uſe: yet ſuch had been the 
rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed about three 
hundred thouſand pounds; and great dilapidations were at the 


ſame time made of the royal demeſnes. 


ward Montague, chief juſtice of the common pleas; Sir 


e difficulties. At 


a ſpecial commiſſion. ſhould be paſſed by the king and 


61 ſecurity 
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of ſpeech and breathing his 
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„ All the 
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ſecurity, chat all the privy "counſelors ſhould ſet their 


hands to the patent: the intrigues of Northumberland, 
or the fears? of his violence, were fo prevalent, chat the 
counſellors complied with this demand. Cranmer alone 


heſitated during ſome time, but at laſt yielded to the 
Cecil; at 


earneſt and pathetic intreaties of the 
that time ſecretary of ſtate, pretended afterwards; that 


he only ſigned as witneſs to the king's: ee 


And thus; by the king's: letters patent, thei two 
ceſſes, Mary and Elabeth, were ſet aſide; ths: 
crown was ſettled on the heirs of the. ducheſs of Suf- 
folk : for the ducheſs herſelf was Content to give. place 
to her daughiters. 

Aſter this ſettlement was ttiadis with: o many inauſ. 
picious circumſtances, Edward viſihiy declined every 
day; ant ſmall hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
His phyſicians were now diſmiſſed by Narthumberland's. 
aclvict and by an order of council; and he was/putinto 
the hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook in a 
little time to reſtore him to his former tate: of health. 
After the uſe of her medicines,” all the bad: — 41 
increaſed to the moſt vidlent degree: he: felv a + are 
; pulſe: failed, his legs 
ſelled;. his colour became livid; and many other ſymps; 
peared of his approaching end. He expired at 
Greenwich, July 6, 1889, in the: ſixteenth 8 of his þ 
age, and the ſeventh of his reign “. 

The following character is given by Cardan, a famous: 
Italian, who wrote it, after the death of Edward, and 
in Italy, where this prince was deemed an heretic ; and 
wher he could not I any —_ by the laue of 
ycophants: © + 
graces were in him. He had many tongues 
when he was but a child: t r with the Engliſh his 
natural tongue, he had both Latin and French: nor was 
he ignorant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian, and Spa- 
ſome more. But for the Engliſh, 
French, and Latin, he was exact in them; and apt = 
learri every thi ing: Nor was he ignorant: of fogic, 
the principles of natural philoſophy, nor of muſic. — 
fweetnefs of his temper was ſuch. as become a mortal, 
his gravity becoming the majeſty, of a king, and his 
diſpoſition ſuitable to his. high degree. 
child was ſo bred; had ſuch parts, was of ſuch expecta- 
tion, that he looked like a miracle of a man. Theſe 
things are not ſpoken rhetonically, and beyond the 
truth, but are indeed ſhort of it. And aſterwards he 
adds; he was a marvellous boy: when I was with him, 
he was in the-fifteenth year of his age; in which he ſpake 
Latin as politely and as promptly as I did: he aſked 
me hut was the ſubjects of my books, de verum vurie- 


tate, which I dedicated to him? I anſwered, that in the 


firſt chapter I gave the true cauſe of comers, which had 
been long enquired into, but was never found out be- 
fore. What is it, . ſaid he? I ſaid, it was the concourſe 
ef the light of wandering ſtars. He anſwered; how can 
that be, ſince the ſtars move in different motions 2: How 
comes it chat the comets are not ſoon diſſipated, or do 
not move after them according to their motions? To 
this I anſwered, they do move after: them, but much 
quicker than they by reaſon of the different alpect, as 
we ſee in a chryſtal, or when a rainbow rebounds from 
the wall: for a little change makes a great difference of 
place. But the king faid, how can that he, where 


there 15 no amy, ear receive that light, a as. the walli i8 che 


PEE — 
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„He was da on the $th of AER allowing, in Hen 
the V [Ith's chapel at Weſtminſter, where a ſuperb ee 
was erectet to his memory. Cardan's epitaph on this virtuous 
prince is as follows: 

Flete nefas magnum, ſed toto flebitis orbe, . 


Mortales; veſler corruit omnis honor. 


Nam regum decus, Juvenum flos, ; bono 
Delitie ſerli, & Joe 2 45 Hs rm, 


Di tus Apollineis lachrimis doctæg; Minervm: 
loſculus = mi — . 1 diem. 
Jo tumulo dabumus Mu ſer, ſupremag ; flentes 
| Manera, Melpomenc trijtia 488 canch, 
> Do 


| an to know them beſore he could uſe them: 


ſubject ſor the rainbow? To tis 1 anf anfwtred, 
was as in the milky-way, or where many — 


lighted, the middle place where their ſhining met 
white and clear. From this little taſte it may. be 1 


gined what he was. And indeed the ingenuity | 
1weetneſs of his diſpoſition had raiſed in all | good = 


learned men the greateſt expectation, of hi m poſſible, 
Hr began to love the liberal arts — gn. 


andi 
there was ſuch an attrmpt in nature, that not 1 


land, but the wliole world had reaſon to 1 l . 
| ſuch extraordinary perſons, that their Iives 


ing 40 early ſnatched away. Ho truly was it ſaid of 


are 
and ſeldom do they; come to be old? He gave 2 
eſſay of virtue, though he did not ive to give a pattern; 
ol it. Whenabe gravity of a king mis nee, he car. 
ried himſelf hike an old man; and yet he was always. 


In ſhort, that 


| affable and gentle, .as became his age. 
[the lute : he meddled im affairs of ſlates, — 


bio cadence to be tod good; might ap to — 
3 but there was no ground in Qing any 
Far thing in the ſon, whoſe mind was cuivac bt 
loſophy:”? R's 
E aid, king Edward was in bells lands, of» 
LO and eſpecially in his eyes, which ſeemed to 
have a 


7 ivelineſs and luſtre in chem. He kept a 
book in which he wrote the characters of all I 
of the nation, all the judges, lord-Beutenants, and } 
tices of the peace over En down 
way of living, and their zeal for religion. He had w. 
died the buſineſs of the mint, wi De 
value of money. He alſo underſtood fortification, and 
deſigned well, He knew all 'the harbours and ports in 
his dominions, as alſo in Scotland and France, with the 
depth of water, and the way of coming into them. He 
had acquired ſo great knowledge in foreign affairs, that 
the ambaſſadors who were ſent into England publiſhed 
very extraordinary things of him, in all the courts of 
Europe. He took notes of almoſt every thing he 
heard, which he wrote firſt in Greek characters, that 
thoſe about him might not underſtand them, and after- 
ward copied out fair in the journal or diary that he kept. 
This journal, written with his qwn hand, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in Sir John Cotton's famous library. In it the 
moſt conſiderable tranſactions in this reign are perhaps 


as well regulated (ſays biſhop Nicholſon) by the young 
_ cog, as by any other ee 


11 05 "© H A F. IV, 
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IE rineels Mary's this to tr crown, after the 
"demi of her brother Edward, was not expoſed 
to any conſiderable difficulty; and the objections ſtarted 
by lady Jane Grey's partizans were entirely new. 
Though the-proteſtants, and even ſome of the catholics, 
believed the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of 
Arragon to be unlawful and invalid; yet, as it had been 
contracted by the parties without any criminal intention, 
had been avowed by their neg recognized by the 
nation, and ſeemingly founded on hae 3 rinciples of 
law .and n which then r Wi og imagined 


N — " 


_— 
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Let the whole world their comman loſs deplore, 
For Edward dies, and glory is no more: 
He was the good man's hope, youth's brighteſt flow'r, - 
12 of the age, and pride of ſovereign pow'r : 
For him Apollo and Minerva moan, 
Their blooming hope untimely dead and gone. | 
Whilſt theſe llt gifts the weep _— Nine beſtow, i 
Melpomene laments in trains 
And hails thee fleeting to the ſhades b below. 
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Ae ine ought; on that account, to be regarded as 
that — * the reign of Edward, the princeſs 
eg! was regarded as his law ful ſucceſſor; and though 
1 dreaded the effects of her prejudices, the 
weP ;verſally entertained againſt the Dud- 
extreme hatred um ally. 3 
leys, who men foreſaw would, under the name of Jane, 
be the real ſovereigns, was more than ſufficient to coun- 
cerbalance, even with that party, the attachment to re- 
ion. Northuinberland, ſenſible of the oppoſition 
which he muſt expect, carefully concealed the deſtina- 
on made by the king; and in order to bring the two 
princeſſes into his power, he had the precaution. to en- 
gage the council, before Edward's. death, to write to 
chem in that prince's dame deſiring; their attendance, on 
pretence that his infirm ſtate of health required the a- 
ſiſtancr of their council, and the conſolation of their 
company. Edward expired before their arrival; but 
Northumberland; in order to make the princeſſes fall 
into the ſhare, kept the king's death ſtill ſecret; and the 
lady Mary had already reached: Hoddeſden, within a 
few miles of London. The eart of Arundel ſent her 
private intelligenct both of her brother's death and of 
the conſpiracy. formed againſt hen: the immediately re- 
tired, firſt to Kenning- Hall, in Norfolk, then to Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk; where ſhe propoſed to embark 
and eſcape to Flanders, in cafe ſhe ſhould find it impoſ- 
' ſible to defend her right of ſucceſſion. She wrote let- 
ters tothe nobility-and moſt conſiderable. gentry inevery 

nty in England; commanding them to affiſt her in 
the deſence of her crown and perſon. And ſhe diſ- 
patched a to the council; by which the notified 
to them, that her brother's death was no longer a ſecret 
to her, promiſed them pardon for paſt offences, and 
required them immediately to give orders for proclaim- 
ing her in London. Northumberland taund that farther 
diſſimulation was fruitleſs : he went to Sion-houſe, ac- 
companied by. the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pem- 
broke, and others of the nobility; and he approached 
the lady Jane, who. reſided there, with all the reſpe& 
uſually paid to the ſovereign. Jane was in a great 
meaſure ignorant of theſe tranſactions; and it was with 
= grief and ſurprize, that ſhe Teceived intelligence 
of tem But ſuch was her paſſion for literature and 
the elegant arts, and of tenderneſs towards her huſband, 
who was deſerving of her affections, that ſhe had never 
opened her heart to the flattering allurements of ambi- 
tion; and the intelligence of her elevation to the throne 
was no wiſe agreeable to her. She even refuſed to ac- 
cept of the preſent ; pleaded the preferable title of the 
two princeſſes ; expreſſed her dread of the conſequences 
attending an enterprize ſo dangerous, not to ſay fo cri- 
minal; and deſired to remain in the private ſtation in 
which ſhe was born. Overcome at laſt by the intrea- 
nies, rather than the reaſons of her father and father- in- 
law, and above all of her huſband, the ſubmitted to their 
will, and was prevailed on to relinquiſh her own judge- 
ment. It was then uſual for the kings of England, after 
their acceſſion, to pals the firſt days in the Tower; and 
Northumberland immediately conveyed thither the new 
lovereign. All the counſellors were obliged to attend 
her to that fortreſs ; and by this means became in reality 
priſoners in the hands of Northumberland; whoſe will 
they were neceſſitated to obey. Orders were given by 


the council to proclaim Jane throughout the kingdom; 


but theſe orders were executed only in London and the 
neighbourhood, No applauſe enſued: the people heard 
the proclamation with filence and concern: ſore even 
expreſſed their ſcorn and contempt; and one Pot, a 
vintner's apprentice, was ſeverely puniſhed for this of- 


— — 
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Jane Grey was a lady of an amiable perſon, an engaging 
iſpoſition, accompliſhed parts: and being of an equal age 


with the late king, ſhe had received all her education with him, 


and ſeemed eyen to poſſeſs greater felicity in acquiring every 
part of manly and polite literature. She had attained a fami- 
liar know! ge of the Roman and Greek languages, beſides 


modern tongues had paſſed moſt of her time in an application 
* learning 3 and expreſſed a great indifference for other oc- . 


* 
— 
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fence. The proteſtant teachers themſelver, who were 
employed to convince the people of Jane's title, found 
their eloquence fruitleſs; and Ridley, biſhop of London, 
who preached a ſermon to that purpoſe, wrought no 
effect upon his audience. 

In the mean time the Suffolk people paid their at- 
tendance on Mary: as they were much attached to the 
reformed communion, they could not forbear, amidſt 
their tenders of duty, expreſiing apprehenſions for their 
religion; but when ſhe aſſured them that ſhe never 
meant to change the laws of Edward, they inliſted them- 
ſelves in her cauſe with zeal and affection. The nobi- 
hty and gent ry daily flocked to her, and brought her re- 
inſorcements. The earl of Bath and Suſſex, the eldeſt 
{ons of lord Wharton and lord Mordaunt; Sir William 
Drury, Sir Henry Benningfield; Sir Henry Jernegan, 
perſons whoſe intereſt lay in the. neighbourhood, ap- 
peared at the head of their tenants and retainers. Sir 
Edward Haſtings, brother: to the earl of Huatingdon, 
having received a commiſſiun from the council to make 
levies for che lady Jane in, Buckinghamſhire, carried 
over his troops, which amounted: to four thouſand men, 
and joined Mary. Even a fleet which had been ſent 
by Northumberland to lie off the: coaſt of Suffolk, be- 
ing forced into Yarmouth by a ſtorm, was engaged to 
declare for that princeſss. 10 c 
Northumberland's ambition had hitherto blinded him, 
but he ſaw at laſt the danger gathered round him, and 
knew not to what hand to turn himſelf. He had le vied 
forces, which were aſſembled at London; but dreading 
the cabals of the courtiers and counſellors, whoſe com- 
pliance he knew had: been entirely the reſult of fear or 
artifice, he was reſolved to; keep near the perſon of the 
lady Jane; and fend Suffolk to command the army. 
Burt the counſellors who wiſhed him, working on the 
filial tenderneſs of Jane, magnified to her the danger 

to which her father would be expoſed, and repreſented 
that Northumberland, who had gained reputation by 
formerly ſuppreſſing a. rebellion in thoſe parts, was more 
proper to command in that enterprize. The duke him- 
ſelf, who knew. the ſlender capacity of Suffolk, began 
to think that none bur himſelt was able to encounter the 
preſent danger; and he agreed to rake on him the 
command of the troops. The counſelfors attended on 
him at his departure with the higheſt proteſtations of 
attachment, and none more than Arundel his mortal 


1 


| 


| 


enemy. As he went along, he remarked the diſaffec- 
tion of the people, which toreboded a fatal iſſue to his 
ambitious hopes. Many,“ ſaid he to lord Grey, 
« come out to look at us, but I find not one who cries, 
God ſpeed you f!“ The duke had no ſooner reached 
St. Edmundſbury, than he found his army, amounting 
to about fix thouſand men, too weak to encounter the 
queen's, which was double the number. He wrote to 
the council, deſiring them to fend him a reinforcement ; 
and the counſellors immediately left the Tower, as if 
they meant to execute Northumberland's commands; 
but being aſſembled at Baynard's Caſtle, a houſe be- 
longing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the 


began the conference, by repreſenting the injuſtice and 
cruelty of Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his am- 
bition, the criminal enterprize which he had projected, 
and the guilt in which he had involved the whole council; 
and he affirmed, that the only method of making atone- 
ment for their paſt offences, was by a ſpeedy return to 


1 


the duty which they owed to their lawful ſovereign. 
This motion was ſeconded by Pembroke, who, clapping 


cupations and amuſements uſual with her ſex and tation. 
Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having one day 
paid her a viſit, found her employed in reading Plato, while 
the reſt of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in 
the park, and on his admiring the ſingularity of her choice, 
ſhe told him, ſhe received more pleaſure from that author, than 
the others could reap from their ſport and gaiety. 
+ Speed, p. 816, | 25 „ 
| | man 


method of ſhaking off his uſurped tyranny. Arundel 


his hand to his ſword, ſwore he was ready to fight any 
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HIS TORT 
man that expreſſed hirhſelf of a contrary ſentiment. The 
mayor and alderman of London were immediately ſent 
for, who were ready to aſſiſt in the - proclamation of 
Mary. The people expreſſed their approbation by 
ſhouts of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who commanded in 
the Tower, finding refiſtance fruitleſs, opened the gates, 
and declared for — queen. The — Jane, 2 the 
vain antry of we a crown during ten days, re- 
ky 4 a private life wah more — than ſhe 
felt when the royalty was tendered to her: and the meſ- 
ſengers who were ſent to Northumberland with orders to 
lay down his arms, found that he. had deſpaired of ſuc- 
ceſs, was deſerted by his followers, and had already 
proclaimed the queen, with extenor marks of joy. The 
people every where, on the queen's approach to Lon- 
don, gave ſenſible expreſſions of their loyalty and at- 
tachment. And the lady Elizabeth met her at the head 
of a thouſand horſe, which that princeſs had levied in 
order to ſupport their joint title againſt the uſurper. 
The queen ordered the duke of Northumberland to 
be taken into cuſtody... He fell on his knees to the earl 
of Arundel who arreſted him, and abjectly begged his 
life. At the ſame time were committed the earl of 
Warwick, his eldeſt fon ; lord Ambroſe, and lord Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger ſons ; Sir Andrew Dudley, 
his brother the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. 
The queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, 
lady Jane Grey, and lord Guilſord Dudley. But Mary 
was deſirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire 
popularity by the appearance of clemency; and becauſe 
the counſellors pleaded conſtraint as an excuſe for their 
treaſon, ſne extended her n to moſt of them. 
Suffolk recovered his liberty; which was owing in a 
great meaſure to the contempt entertained of his capa- 
city. But Northumberland's guilt was too great, as 
well as his ambition and courage too rous, to 
mit him to entertain any reaſonable hopes of life. When 
brought to his trial, he only defired permiſſion to aſk 
two queſtions of the peers appointed to ſit on his jury; 
whether a man could be guilty of treaſon that obeyed 
orders given him by the council under the great ſeal? 
And whether thoſe who were involved in the ſame guilt 
with himſelf could ſit as his judges? Being told that the 
. ſeal of an uſurper was no authority, and that per- 
ſons lying under any ſentence of attainder were ſtill inno- 
cent in the eye of the law, and might be admitted on 
any jury; he acquieſced, pleaded guilty, was conſe- 
quently condemned, and was executed Auguſt 22d “. 
Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates ſuffered with 
him; and this was all the blood ſpilled on account of ſo 
dangerous and criminal an enterprize againſt the rights 
of the ſovereign. Sentence was pronounced againſt the 
lady Jane and lord ' Guilford ; but without any preſent 
intention of putting it in execution. The youth and in- 
nocence of the perſons, neither of whom had reached 
their ſeventeenth year, pleaded greatly in their favour. 
On Mary's firſt arrival at the Tower, the duke of 
Norfolk, who had been detained. priſoner during all the 
laſt reign; Courtney, ſon of the marquis of Exeter, 
who, without being c with any crime, had been 
ſubjected to. the ſame puniſhment ever ſince his father's 
attainder; Gardiner, Tonſtal, and Bonner, who had 
been confined for their adhering to the catholic cauſe, 
appeared before her, and implored her clemency and 
otection. They were all reſtored to liberty, and im- 
.mediately admitted to her confidence and favour. Nor- 
ſolk's attainder, notwithſtanding it was paſſed in parlia- 
ment, was repreſented as of non- effect, becauſe amo 
other informalities, no ſpecial matter had been alledged 
againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms which he 
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At his execution he made profeſſion of the catholic reli- 


gion, and told the people that they never would enjoy tranquil- 
lity til they returned to the faith of their e g 
t Courtney ſoon after received the title of earl of Devon- 
Aire; and though educated in 
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and his anceſtors without givit offence h " 
made uſe of, in the face 9 . whole 
nation 7. Beſides performing all thoſe Popular 
which, though they only affected individuals, were v 
acceptable to the nation, the queen endeavoured to * 
gratiate herſelf with the public, by granting a — 
pardon, though with ſome exceptions, and by remini 
the ſubſidy voted to her brother by the laſt parii 's 
| Everyone rejoiced on account of the ſucceſſion of the 
lawful heir: but they were ſomewhat unſettled concern 
ing the future ſtate of religion; and as the bulk of mal 
nation inclined to the proteſtant communion, the ap n 
henſions entertained - concerning the principles and "a 
judices of the new queen, were pretty general, The 
legitimacy of Mary's birth had appeared to be ſome 
what connected with the papal authority; and that prin- 
ceks, - being educated with her mother, had imbibed the 
ſtrongeſt attachment to the catholic communion, and 
the ' higheſt averſion to thoſe new tenets, whence ſhe 
believed all the misfortunes of her family had originally 


fprung. The diſcouragements which ſhe lay under from 


her father, though at laſt they brought her to comply 
with his will, tended: ſtill more to increaſe her diſguſt to 
the reformers; and the vexations which the protector 
and the council gave her during Edward's reign, had no 
other effect than to confirm her in her prejudices. Na. 
turally of a ſour and obſtinate temper, and irritated b 
contradiction and misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all the qua- 
lities fitted to compoſe a bigat ; and her extreme igno- 
rance rendered her utterly incapable of doubt in her own 
belief, or of indulgence to N of others. The 
nation, therefore, had great reaſon to dread not only the 
abolition, but the perſecution of the eſtabliſned religion 
from the zeal of Mary; and it was not long before ſhe 
diſcovered her intentions. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtal, 
Day, Heath, and Veſey, were reinſtated in their ſees, 
either by a direct act of power, or what is nearly the 
ſame, by the ſentence and commiſſioners appointed to 
review their trial and condemnation. Though the 
biſhopric of Durham had been diſſolved by authority of 
parliament, the queen erected it anew by letters patent, 
and replaced Tonſtal in his regalities as well as his reve- 
nue. On pretence of diſcouraging controverſy ſhe 
ſilenced, by an act of prerogative, all the preachers 
throughout England, except ſuch as ſhould obtain a par- 
ticular licence ; and it was eaſy to foreſee that none but 


made a conſiderable figure during 
ſuch cloſe confinement, that he 


the catholics would be favoured with this privilege. 
Holgate, archbiſhop of York ; Coverdale, biſhop of 
Exeter; Ridley, of London; and Hooper, of Glou- 
ceſter, were thrown into priſon; whither old Latimer 
alſo was ſent ſoon after. The zealous biſhops and prieſts 
were encouraged in their forwardneſs to revive the maſs, 
though contrary to the preſent laws. Judge Hales, 
who had diſcovered ſuch conſtancy in defending the 
queen's title, loſt all his merit by an oppoſition to thoſe 
illegal practices ; and being committed to cuſtody, was 
treated with ſuch Teverity, that he fell into a frenzy and 
killed himſelf. The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten; 
becauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe which the 
queen, when they enliſted themſelves in her ſervice, 
had given them of maintaining the reformed religion: 
one in particular was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he had 
been too peremptory in recalling to her memory the en- 
gagements which ſhe had taken on that occaſion. And 
though the queen ſtill promiſed, in a public declaration 
before the council, to tolerate thoſe who differed from 
her, men foreſaw that this engagement, like the former, 
would prove but a feeble ſecurity when ſet in oppoli- 
tion to religious prejudices. Br ; 
Cranmer's merits towards the queen during the reign 
of Henry had been conſiderable ; and he had ſucceſs- 
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was altogether unacquainted with the world, he ſoon acquired 
all the accompliſhments of a courtier and a gentleman, and 
the few years which he lived 


— — — 4 


after the recovery of his liberty. 
fully 


{ſerved for a more cruel puniſnment. 


deavoured to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory 


r 


ed his offices in mitigating the ſevere 
Gly emp — had entertained againſt 
Hut the active 1 which he Had borne in pro- 
noting her mother's divorce, as well as in 9 
the reformation, had made him the object of her hatred; 


ugh Gardiner had been equally forward in ſolli- 


_— and defending the divorce, he had afterwards 
made ſufficient atonement by his ſufferings in defence of 
the catholic cauſe ; the primate, therefore, had reaſon to 


expect little favour during the preſent reign; but it was 


by his own indiſcreet zeal that he brought on himſelf the 
67ſt violence and perſecution *. On the publication of 
his ſentiments reſpecting the Latin ſervice, Cranmer was 
thrown into priſon, and was tried for the part which he 
had ated in concurring with the lady Jane, and oppoſing 
the queen's acceſſion. Sentence of high treaſon was 
pronounced againſt him; and though his guilt was ſhared | 
with the whole privy council, and was even Jeſs than 
that of the greater part of them, this ſentence, however 
{yere, mult be allowed entirely legal. The execution 


of it, however, did not follow; and Cranmer was re- 


Every one perceived the perſecution gathering againſt 
the reformers, and Peter Martyr, a zealous foreigner of 
the proteſtant perſuaſion, deſired leave to retire from 
the kingdom; and while ſome bigoted catholics moved 
for his commitment, Gardiner pleaded that he had come 
over by an invitation from the government, and there- 
fore furniſhed him with ſupplies for his journey: but as 
bigoted zeal ſtill increaſed, his wife's body, which had 
been interred at Oxford, was afterwards dug up by pub- 
lic orders, and buried in a dunghill. The bones of 
Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, were about 
the ſame time committed to the flames at Cambridge. 
John à Laſco was firſt filenced, then ordered to depart 
the * with his congregation. The greater part 
of the foreign proteſtants followed him; and the nation 
thereby loſt many uſeful hands for arts and manufactures. 
Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo took ſhelter in foreign 

; and every thing bore a diſmal aſpect for the re- 
| wag and the reformation. | 

The proteſtants expected noprotection from the parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to aſſemble on the 5th of 
October. Many devoted to the ancient religion became 


* 


candidates for ſeats in the houſe of parliament; and 
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A report being ſpread, that Cranmer in order to pay court 
to the queen, had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, 
the archbiſhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, publiſhed a manifeſto 
in his own defence. Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, 
that as the devil was a liar from the beginning, and the father 


of lies, he had at this time ſtirred up his ſervants. to perſecute 


Chriſt and his true religion: that this infernal ſpirit now en- 


es, a thing of 
dis own invention and device; and in order to effect this pur- 


Scriptures or in the practice of the primitive church, bat like- 
wiſe diſcovers a plain contradiction to antiquity and the inſpired 
writings, and is beſides replete with many horrid blaſphemies. 

+ In opening the parliament, the court ſhewed.a contempt 


| of the laws, by celebrating before the two houſes a maſs of the 
Holy Ghoſt in the Latin tongue, attended. with all the ancient 
rites and ceremonies, though aboliſhed 


0 act of parliament. 
Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel at this ſer- 


vice, was ſeverely handled, and was violently thruſt out of the 


houſe. The queen, however, {till retainedthe title of ſupreme 


head of the church of England; and it was generally pretended, 


that the intention of the court was only. to reſtore religion to 


and grandeur of her ſiſter. 


the ſame condition in which it had been left by Henry; but 
that the other abuſes of popery which were the moſt grievous 
to the nation, would never be revived. | 

t That nobleman, however, negleRed:theſe overtures ; and 
ſcemed rather to attach himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whoſe 
Jyouth-and agreeable converſation he preferred to all the power 
and On. this account Mary treated 
Devonſhire with coldneſs ; and declared her animoſity. againſt 


Elizabeth. The ancient quarrel between their mothers had 


'funk- deep into the malignant heart of the queen; and after the 


ber ſiſt 


declaration made by parliament in favour of Catharine's mar- 
riage, ſhe wanted not a pretence for repreſenting the birth of 


er as — The attachment of Eliaabeth to the 
No. XLII. 


Il 


poſe, had falſely made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority: 
and that the maſs is not only without foundation, either in the 
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of parliament. Notwithſtanding the c 
two houſes with the queen's inclinations, 7 had ſtill a 


1 


| trary will, he had diſguſted * 8 who were * - 


thoſe who heſitated to comply with the court religior 
rather declined taking a feat, which, while it-rend 
them noxſqus to the queen, could afterwards afford the 
no protection againſt the violence of prerogative. 
ſoon Tear. therefore, that a majority of the com- 
mons would be willing to forward Mary's deſigns ; and 
as the peers were moſtly attached to the court, from in- 
tereſt or expectations, little oppaſition was expected 
from that quarter f. The hill paſſed by this obſequious 
parliament was of a popular nature, and aboliſhed every 
of treaſon not contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. and every 72 of felony that did not ſub- 
ſiſt before the firſt of Henry VIII. The parliament 
next declared the queen to be legitimate, ratified the 
marriage of Henry with Catharine of Arragon, annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, whom they greatly 
blamed on that account, All the ſtatutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by the 
vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was re- 
verſed ; and this act of juſtice was more reaſonable than 
the declaring of that attainder invalid without farther 


authority. Many clauſes of the riot act paſſed in the late 


reign were revived: a ſtep which cluded in a great 
meaſure the popular ſtatute enacted at the firſt meeting 


hance of the 


reſerve in certain articles ; and her choice of a huſband, 
in particular, was of ſuch importance to the intereſt of 


the nation, that they were determined not to ſubmit in 


that reſpect to her will and pleaſure. There were three 
marriages, concerning which it was ſuppoſed, that Mary 
had deliberated after her acceſſion. The firſt perſon 
propoſed to her was Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, who 
being an Engliſhman nearly allied to the crown, could 


not fail of being acceptable to the nation; and as he was 
of an engaging perſon and addreſs, he had viſibly gained 


.on the — affections, and hints were dropped him 
of her | 


avourable diſpoſition towards him 4. 

As ſoon as Charles heard of the death of Edward, 
and the acceſſion of his kinſwoman Mary to the crown 
of England, he formed the ſcheme of acquiring that 
kingdom to his family; and he hoped by this incident 
to ballance all the loſſes which he had ſuſtained in Ger- 
many F. His ſon Philip was a widower; and though 


he was only twenty-ſeven years of age, eleven years 


younger 


reformed religion offended Mary's bigotry; and as the young 
princeſs had made ſome difficulty in diſcloſing her ſentiments, 
violent menaces had been employed to bring her to compliance. 
But when the queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed her 
views in a point which perhaps touched her ſtill more nearly, 
her reſentment, excited by pride, no longer knew any bounds 
and the princeſs was viſibly expoſed to the greateſt danger, 
Cardinal Pale, who had never taken prieſt's orders, was another 


party propoſed to the queen; and there appeared many reaſons 


to induce her to make choice of this prelate. The high cha- 
racter of Pole for virtue and humanity; the great regard paid 
him by the catholic church, of which he had nearly reached 
the higheſt dignity on the death of Paul III.; che queen's af- 
fection for the counteſs of Saliſbury his mother, who had once 
been her governeſs; the violent animoſity to which he had been 
expoſed on account of his attachment to the Romith commu- 
nion; all theſe conſiderations had a powerful influence on 


Mary. But the cardinal was now in the decline of life; and 
having contracted habits of ſtudy and retirement, he was re- 
(preſented to her as unqualified for the buſtle of a court and the 


hurry of buſineſs. The queen, therefore, dropped all thoughts 
of that alliance: but as ſhe entertained a great regard for Pale's 
wiſdom and virtue, ſhe {till intended to reap the benefit of his 
counſel in the adminiſtration of her government. She ſecretly 
entered into a negociation with Commendone, an agent of car- 
dinal Dandino, legate at Bruſſels; ſhe ſent aſſurances to the 
pope, then Julius III. of her earneſt. deſire to reconcile herſelf 


and her kingdoms to the holy ſee; and ſhe deſired that Pole 
might be appointed legate for the performance of that pious- 
office. Theſe two marriages being rejected, the queen caſt 
her eye towards the emperor's family, from which her mother 
vas deſcended, and which during her on diſtreſſes bad always 


afforded her countenance and protection. | 
$ By his intrigues and power, Charles had become almoſt 


the. ſole maſter of Germany; and by the exerciſe of, his arbi- 
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attention of Europe. But the duke 
Metz with 4 compoſed of the braveſt nobility of 
France, exerted ( 

** ſiege was protracted to the depth of winter; and the emperor | 
found it dangerous to perſevere any longer. He retired with 
che remains of his army into the Low Countries, much dejected 


— than the queen, this objection it was thought 
be overlooked, and there was no reaſon to de- 
ſpair of her ſtill having a numerous iſſue. The empe- 
ror, therefore, immediately ſent over an agent to ſignify 
his intentions to Mary, who embraced the 3 


Norfolk; Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice for 
the match: and Gardiner, who was become prime mi- 


niſter, and who had been promoted to the office of 


chancellor, ſeconded the project of the Spaniſh alliance. 


At the ſame time he repreſented both to her and the 


emperor, the neceſſity of ſtopping all farther innovations 
in religion, till the completion of the marriage. He 
obſerved, © That the patliament amidſt all their cm- 
pliances had diſcovered evident ſymptoms of jealouſy, 
and ſeemed at preſent determined to 


though they might make à ſacrifice to their ſovereign 


of ſome ſpeculative principles which they did not well 


comprehend, or of ſome rites which ſeemed not of any 
great moment, they had imbibed ſuch ſtrong prejudices 
againſt the pretended uſurpations and exactions of the 
court of Rome, that they would with great difficulty be 
again brought to ſubmit to its authority : that the danger 
of reſuming the abbey-lands would alarm the nobili 

and gentry, and induce them to encourage the prepot- 
ſeſſions which were but too general among the people; 


againſt on doctrine and wor ip of the catholic church: 
that m 


pains had been taken to prejudice the nation 
againſt the Spaniſh alliance; and if that point were urged 


at the ſame time with farther changes in religion, it 


would hazard a general revolt and inſurrection: that the 
marriage being once completed, would give authority 
to the queen's meaſures, and enable her afterwards to 
forward the pious work in which ſhe was engaged: and 
that it was even neceſſary previouſly to reconcile the 
people to the marriage, by rendering the conditions fa- 
vourable to the Engliſh, and ſuch as would ſeem to en- 
ſure to them their independency, and the entire poſſeſ- 


fron of their ancient laws and privileges.” The empe- 


ror;. well acquainted with the prudence and experience 
of Gardiner, aſſented to all theſe reaſons ; and endea- 
voured to temper the zeal of Mary by repreſenting the 
neceſſity of proceeding gradually in the work of con- 
verting the nation. aring that cardinal Pole, more 
ſincere in his religious opinions, and leſs guided by the 
maxims of human policy, after having ſent contrary 


advice to the queen, had ſet out on his journey to Eng- 


land, where he was to exerciſe his legantine commiſſion ; 
he thought proper to ſtop him at Dillinghen, a town on 


the Danube; and he afterwards obtained Mary's con- 


ſent for this detenſion. The negociation for the mar- 
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ſive that their liberties would be extinguiſhed by the eneroach- 
ments of that monarch. Religion had ſerved him as a pretence 
for his uſurpations, and from the ſame principle he met with 
that oppoſition which overthrew his grandeur, and daſhed all 
his ambitious hopes. Maurice, elector of Saxony, enraged 
that the 3 of Heſſe, who, by his advice and on his aſ- 
ſurances, had put himſelf into the emperor's hands, ſhould be 
unjuſtly detained a priſoner, formed a ſecret confpiracy among 
the 3 princes; and covering his intentions with the 
moſt artful diſguiſes, he ſuddenly marched his forces againſt 
Charles, and narrowly miſſed becoming maſter of his perſon. 
The proteſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their in- 
ſurrection, aided by an invaſion from France, reduced the em- 
peror to ſuch difficulties, that he was obliged to ſubmit to terms 
of peace, which inſured the independency of Germany. To 
retrieve his honour he made an attack on France; laying 
ſiege to Metz with an army of a hundred thouſand men, he 


conducted the enterprize in perſon, and ſeemed determined at 


all harards to ſucceed in an undertaking which had fixed the 


Guiſe, who defended 


uch vigilance, conduct, and valour, that the 


with that reverſe of fortune, which in his deelining years had fo 
fatally overtaken him. PEEP! * 


An offer was very frankly made by the Romaniſts, to 
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t no. farther ]- 
conceſſions in favour” of the catholic religion: that 
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riage mean while proceeded-apace; and Marwi 5. 
tions of eſpouſing Philip — generally den teh 
nation. The commons, who hoped that they had ue 
the queen by the conceſſions which they had — 
made, were alarmed to hear that ſhe was reſolved 
contract a foreign alliance; and, on the 6th of Dece — 
ber, they ſent a committee to remonſtrate, in 8 
terms, againſt that dangerous meaſure. To prevent 
farther applications of the ſame kind, ſhe thought pro. 
per to diſſolve 4 parliament which ſhe found not willing 
to comply with all her caprices: 

At the ſame time with the parliament, a convocation 
had been ſummoned, and the majority here alſo ap- 
peared to be of the court religion“. 

On the diſmiſſion of the parliament and convocation, 
the new laws with regard to religion were more open 

t in execution: the maſs was every where re- eſta. 
liſhed; and marriage was declared to be incompatible 
with any ſpiritual office. A viſitation was appointed 
in order to reſtore more perfectly the maſs and the an. 
cient rites. Among other articles, the commiſſioners 
were enjoined to forbid the oath of fupremacy to be 
taken for the clergy on their receiving any benefice. 

This violent and ſudden change of religion inſpired 
the proteſtants with great diſcontent ; and even affected 
indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the hardſhips to 
which fo many individuals were on that account ex- 
poſed: But the Spaniſh match was a point of more 
7 concern, and diffuſed univerſal apprehenfions 
of the liberty and independence of the nation. To ob- 
viate all clamour, the articles of marriage were drawn 
as favourable as. poſſible for the intereſt and ſecurity, 
and even grandeur of England. It was agreed, © that 
though Philip ſhould have the title of king, the admi- 
niſtration ſhould be entirely in the queen; that no fo- 
reigner ſhould be capable of enjoying any office in the 
kingdom ; that no innovation ſhould be made in the 
Engliſh laws, cuſtoms; and privileges : that Philip 
ſhould not carry the queen abroad without her conſem, 
nor any of her children without the conſent of the 
nobility ; that ſixty thouſand pounds a year ſhould be 
ſettled as her jointure ; that the male iſſue of this 
marriage ſhould inherit, together with England, both 
Bu y and the Low Countries; and that if Don 
Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, ſhould 
die, and his line become extinct, that then the 
queen's iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould inherit 
Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other dominions of 
Philip.” Such was the treaty of marriage figned by 
count Egmont, and three other ambaſſadors ſent over to 
England by the emperor, on the 1 5th of January, 1554. 
| | 3 | 
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| diſpute concerning the points controverted between the two 
communions ; and as tranſubſtantiation was the article which 
of all others they deemed the cleareſt, and founded on the moſt 

irreſiſtible arguments, they choſe to try their ſtrength by de- 
- fending it. The proteſtants puſhed the diſpute as far as the 
clamour and noiſe of their antagoniſts would permit; and they 
fondly imagined that they had obtained fome advantage, when 


that, according to their doctrine, Chriſt, had in his laſt ſup- 

r, held himſelf in his hand, and had ſwallowed and eaten 

mſelf. This triumph, however, was confined only to their 
own party: the Romaniſts maintained, that their champions 
had clearly the better of the day, that their adverſaries were 
blind and obſtinate heretics; that nothing but the moſt ex- 
treme depravity of heart could induce men. to conteſt ſuch 
ſelf-evident principles; and that the ſevereſt puniſhments were 
due to their perverſe wickedneſs. So pleaſed were they with 
their ſuperiority in this favourite point, that they ſoon after re- 
newed the diſpute at Oxford; and to ſhow that they feared no 
force of learning or abilities, where reaſon was ſo evidently on 
their ſide, they ſent thither Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
under a guard, to try whether theſe renowned controverſialifts 
could find any e of argument to defend their bat- 
fled principles. 1 bs iſſue. of the debate was very different 


| in the courſe of the debate they obliged the catholics to avow 


— "Ss 


_— 


from what it appeared to be a few years before, in a famous 
Collier. F OX, 


conference held at the ſame place during the reign of Edward. 
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which all 


1 laints agaidſt gal che emperor Charles were 
LM and by theſe means the people 
tor à rebeflion ; and had any foreign 


were 
wen them encour ent, or any great man 
E 245 head them, the conſequences might have 
aved fatal to the queen's authority. But the king of 
rance, thougt aged in hoſtilities with the emperor, 
refuſed to CONCUTr in any propoſal for an inſurrection, 
Jeſt he ſhould afford Mary a pretence for declaring war 
gpinſt him. And the-more prudent. part of the nobi- 
kiry thought, that - as the | evils of the Spaniſh alliance 
were only dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet 


pared for. a. general revolt. Some perſons, 
_— imagine or ie would be ſafer to prevent 
than to redreſs grievances ; and they formed a con- 
marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat propoſed to 
raiſe Kent; Sir Peter Carew, , Devonſhire ; and they 
ged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recover- 

ing the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raiſing the 
Midland counties. Carew's impatience or apprehen- 
engaged him to break the concert; and to riſe in 


1 


PO 

by the earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly. | 
France. On this intelligence Suffolk, dreading an ar- 
reſt, ſuddenly left the town, with his brothers lord 
Thomas and lord Leonard Grey; and endeavoured to 
raiſe the people in the counties of Warwick and Lei- 
ceſter, where his intereſt lay; but he was ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of three 
hundred horſe, that he was obliged to diſperſe his fol- 
lowers; and being diſcovered in his concealment, he 
was carried priſoner to London. Wyat was at firſt more 
fucceſsful in his attempt; and having publiſhed a decla- 
ration at Maidſtone in Kent, againſt rhe queen's evil 
counſellors, and againſt the Spaniſh match without any 
mention of religion, the people began to flock to his 
ſtandard; The duke of Norfolk, with Sir Henry Jer- 


negan, was ſent againſt him, at the head of the guards 


and ſome other troops, reinforced with five hundred 
Londoners commanded by Bret: and he came within 
ſight of the rebels at Rochefter, where they had fixed 
their head- quarters. Sir George Harper here pretend- 
ed to deſert from them; but, having ſecretly gained 
Bret, theſe two malcontents ſo wrought on the Lon- 
doners, that the whole body deſerted to Wyat; and de- 
clared that they would not contribute to enſlave their 
native country. Norfolk,; dreading the contagion of 
the example immediately retreated with his troops, and 
took ſhelter in the city. After this proof of the diſpo- 
ſitions of the people, eſpecially of the Londoners, who 
were moſtly proteſtants, W yat was ——_ to pro- 
ceed : he led his forces to Southwark, where he re- 


quired of the queen that ſhe ſhould put the Tower into 


his hands, ſhould. deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, 
and, in order to enſure the liberty of the nation, 
ſhould immediately marry an Engliſhman. Finding 
that the bridge was ſecured againſt him, and that the 
city Was oyerawed, he marched up to Kingſton, where 
he paſſed the river with four thouſand men; and re- 
turning towards London, hoped to encourage his par- 
tiſans who had engaged to declare for him. He had 
umprudentiy waſted ſo much time at Southwark, and in 
his march for Kingſton, that the critical ſeaſon on 
popular commotions depend, was entirely loſt: 
though he entered Weſtminſter without reſiſtance, his 
followers, finding that no perſon of note joined him, in- 
ſenſibly fell, off, and he was at laſt ſeized near Temple- 
bar by Sir Maurice Berkeley on the 6th of February. 
Four hundred perſons are ſaid to have ſuffered for this 
rebellion : four hundred more were conducted before 
the queen with ropes about their necks ; and falling on 
their knees received a pardon and were diſmiſſed. Wyat 
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* It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guildford together on the fame ſcaffold on Tower-hill; but the 
wouneil, dreading the compaſſion of the people for their youth, 
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fined in Fotheringay-caſtle. 
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ed and executed: as it had been repo 
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was 


| that, at his examination, he had accuſed the lady Eli- | 
' Zabeth and the earl of Devonſhire at accomplices, he 
took care on the ſcaffold, before the whole people, 


fully to acquit them of having any ſhare in his re- 


On. . 345 » 44/1 row * E 
„The lady Elizabeth, during ſome time had been 


| treated with great harſhneſs by her ſiſter; and many 


ſtudied inſtances of diſcouragement and diſreſpe& had 
been practiſed againſt her. She was ordered to take 
place at court, after the counteſs of Lenox and the 
ducheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legitimate. Her 
friends were diſcountenanced on every occaſion : and 
while her virtues drew to her the attendance of all the 
young nobility, and rendered her the favourite of the 
nation, the malevolence of the queen diſcovered itſelf 
every day by freſh ſymptoms, and obliged the princeſs 
to retire into the country. Mary ſeized the opportu- 
nity of this rebellion ; and hoping to involve her ſiſter 
in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her under a ſtrong 
guard, committed her to the Tower, and ordered her 


to be ſtrictly examined by the council. But the public 


declaration made by Wyat, rendered it impra&icable 
to employ againſt her any falſe evidence which might 
have offered; and the princeſs made ſo a defence, 
chat the queen found herſelf under a neceſſity of re- 
leaſing her. In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, 
a marriage was offered with the duke of Savoy; and 
when ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was committed 
to cuſtody under a ſtrong guard to Woodſtock. The 
evonſhire, though equally innocent, was con- 
But this rebellion proved ſtill more fatal to the lad 
Jane Grey, as well as to her huſband: the duke of Suf- 


folk's guilt was imputed to her; and though the rebels 


and malcontents ſeemed chiefly to reſt their hopes on 


the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire, the 


queen, incapable of generoſity or clemency, determined 
to remove every perſon from whom the leaſt danger 
could be apprehended. The lady Jane was even order- 
ed to prepare for death; a doom which ſhe had lo 


expected, and which the innocence of her life, as we 


as the misfortunes to which ſhe had been expoſed, ren- 
dered no wiſe unwelcome to her. The queen's zeal, 
under colour of tender mercy to the priſoner's ſoul, in- 


duced her to ſend divines, who harraſſed her with per- 


petual diſputation ; and even a reprieve for three days 
was granted her, in hopes that ſhe would be perſuaded 
during that time to pay, by a timely converſion, ſame 
regard to her eternal welfare. The lady Jane had pre- 
ſence of mind, in thoſe melancholy circumſtances, not 
only to defend her religion by all the topics then in uſe, but 
alſo to write a letter to her ſiſter in the Greek language; 


in which, beſides ſending her a copy of the Scriptures 
in that ton 


e, ſhe exhorted her to maintain, in eve 
fortune, a like ſteady perſeverance. On the day of 


her execution, February 12, her huſband, lord Guild- 


— 
— 


ford deſired permiſſion to ſee her; but ſhe refuſed her 
conſent, and informed him by a meſſage, that the ten- 


derneſs of their parting would overcome the fortitude 
of both, and a too much unbend their minds from 


that conſtancy which their approaching end required of 


| 


. 


1 


bring her to a like fate. 


4 


them : their ſeparation, ſhe faid, would be only for a 
moment; and they ſhould ſoon rejoin each other in a 
ſcene where their affections would be for ever united, 
and where death, diſappointment, and misfortunes, 
could no longer have acceſs ro them, or diſturb their 
everlaſting happineſs . Lady Jane Grey ſaw her huſ- 
band led to execution ; and having given him from the 
window ſome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited 
with tranquillity till her own appointed hour ſhould 
She even ſaw his headleſs 
body carried back in a cart; and found herſelf more 
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beauty, innocence, and noble birth, chan 
gave directions that ſhe ſhould be beh 


within the verge 
of the Tower, - 5 
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con by 
ſtaney of his end thin ſha! nc 
choly a ſpectacle . On che ſcaffolil ſhe made a ſpeteh 


uttering one complaint againſt the ſeverity with which 
ſhe kad d. Bf 


30 
les erred 


cConſtrained, ſhe would ſhew, by her voluntary 


firmed by the repotts which ſhe heard of the con- 
than ſhaken by fo rentler and melan- 


ww the by ſtanders; int which the mine of her diſpoſi- 
tion led Her to take the blame wholly on herſelf, without 


been treated. Sſſe ſald, * that her offence was 
not the rr lud her hand upon tie crown, but the 
ce It with flficient conſtancy. | That the had 
| through ambition than through reverence to 
her parents, WHotri ſhe nad been taught tb reſpect and 
be ; that the willingly received death, as | 
tisfaction which The could now make to the injured 
ingement of the laws hatl been 
| ſubmil- 
ſioa to their ſentence, that ſhe was deſirous to atone for 
that diſobedience into Which too much filial 11 had 


ſtate; and though het | 


- betrayed her: that ſhe hid juſtly deſerved 


ment for being made the inſtrument, though uſt 
her inclination, of the ambition of others: and that 
the ſtory of her life, The hoped, might at leaſt be uſe- 
ful, by proving that innocence excuſes not great miſ- 


HISTORY, GF'ENGLAND, X 
lon, that the miniſtry hoped to find a compk ant dio. 


tion in the new parliament, which was 

4ſetble en the 5th of April t. Not to give the pub. 
Be any alarm with fegard to the church lands, the 
reſumed the rifle of ſupreme head of the church, which 
ſhe had dropped thtee months before. Gardiner, the 
chaicellot, opened the ſefſion by a ſpeech ; in which he 
aſſerted the queen's hereditary title to the crown ; mu: 


raicied her tight of chooſing a huſband for herſelf; cb 
ferved how proper a uſe ſhe made of chat right, by 


giving the preference to an old ally, deſcended 

houſe of Burgundy; and remarked the — 
Henty VIHth's poſterity, of hom thert now remained 
none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth. He 

that in order to obviate the inconveniencies which m 
ariſe from different pretenders, it was neceflary to in- 
veſt the queen, by law, with a power of diſpoſing of 
the crown, and of appointing her ſucceſſor: a power 
he faid, which was not to be thought unprecedentea 
in England, ſince it had formerly been conferred on 
Henry VIII. Though the parliament was much gif. 
poſed to gratify the queen in all her deſires 


| yet w 
deeds, if they tend anywiſe to the deſtruction of the | the hberty and independency of the nation wore in — 
commoônwealth.“ Aſter uttering theſe words, ſhe | viſible » they could not be brought to compliance, 
cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her woman; and with | They knew both her hatred to the lady Elizabeth and 
a ſteady ſerene countenance ſubmitted herſelf to the | her attachment to the houſe of Auſtria : they were ac- 
hands of the executioner. | I | quainted with her extreme bigotry, which would lead 
Soon after the execution of the above noble perſo- | her to ſer aſide all conſiderations of juſtice to the eſta- 
nages, the duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and | biiſnment of the cathohc rehgion: they imapmed that a 
executed. rd Thomas Grey loſt his life for the ſame f delign was formed or excluding Elizabeth as illegiti- 
crime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in Guid- mate: they expected that Mary, if inveſted with ſuch 
hall ; - but there appearing no ſatisfactory evidence 2 as ſhe required, would make a will in her huſ- 
againſt him, he was able, by making an admirable de- band's favour, and thereby render England for ever 3 
fence, to obtain a verdict of the jury in his favour. The province to the 52 monarchy : and they were the 
queen was ſo enraged at the diſappointment, that in- more alarmed with thefe projects, as they heard char 
ſtead of releaſing him as the law required, ſhe re-com- Philip's deſcent from the houſe of Lancaſter was in- 
"mitted him to the Tower, and kept him in doſe con- fiſted on, and that he was publicly repreſented as the 
finemenit during ſome time. Her reſentment ſtopped I true and only heit by right of inheritance. The par- 
not here: the jury being ſumrtiohed before the council, ¶ Hamenr, therefore, aware of their danger, were de- 
were all ſent to priſon, and afterwards fined, ſome of termined to keep at a diſtance from the precipice 
them a thouſand pounds, others two thouſand a- piece. which lay before them. They could not avoid ratify- 
This violence proved fatal to ſeveral z among others, ing the articles of marriage, Which were drawn very 
to Sir John Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas, I favourable for E ; but they declined 'the pat- 
who was condemned bn no better evidence than had jj fing of any ſuch law as the chancellor pointed out 
ſorinerly been rejected. The queen filled the Tower if to them: they would not ſo much as declare it trea- 
and other priſons with nobility and gentry, whom their ff ſon to imagine or attempt the death of the queen's 
"intereſt with the natidn, rather than any app. e of i} huſband, while ſhe was alive; and a bill introduced for 
guilt, had made the objects of her ſuſpicion. And that purpoſe was laid aſide after the firſt reading 4. And 
. 1 op Tg oem x En hated 1 ſhe determined i the yon EA vu es _ all her 
to diſable the people from reſiſtance, by ordering - || purpoſes, finiſhed the ſeſſion by diſſolvin m on the 
ral muſters, Loy ireQting the comimiſſidners 1. ie 5th of May. 6 
their arms, and lay them up in different fortreſſes. The queen's 


| thts were now entirely employed 
Notwithſtanding the government laboured under ſo about receiving Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly 
general an odium, the queen's authority had received Ehen A ſquadron under the command of lord 
Fch an increaſe from the ſuppreſſion of Wyat's rebel- n, had been fitted out 'to convoy "_ from 
| b ! . pain, 
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* Sir John , conſtable of the Tower, when he led | erecting the biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſſolved by 
her to execution, deſired her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall pre- ¶ the laſt parliament of Edward. The queen had already, by an 
ſent, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her: exertion of her power, put Tonſtal in poſſeſſion of that fee: 
ſhe gave him her table-book on which ſhe had written three | but though it was uſual at that time for the-crown to aſſume 
ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's dead body; one in Greek, ¶ authority which might ſeem entirely legiſlative, it was always 
another in Latin, a third in Engliſh. Thee purport of them: {| deemed, more ſafe aud ſatisfactory to procure the ſanRion of 
was, thut juſtice was againſt his body, bu divine mercy would |-parliament. Bills were introduced for ſuppreſſing heterodox 
be ' favourable to his ſoul; that if her fault deſerved puniſh- opinions contained in books, and for reviving the law of the 
ment, her youth, at leaſt, and her imprudence were worthy of | fix articles, together with thoſe againſt the Lollards, and 
. excuſe z and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would ſhow: | againſt hereſy and erroneous preaching > but none of theſe laws 
her favour. $0 : I could paſs the two houſes : à proof that the' parliament had re- 
+ 1 alſo in order to facilitate the fame end, had | ſerves even in their conceffions with regard to religion, about 
borrowed no leſs a ſum than 300, ooo crowns, which he had | which they ſeem to have been leſs ſcrupulous. | 

ſent over to England, to be diftributed in bribes and penſions $ This princefs, who had lived ſo many years in a reſerved 

the members. 1 Aland private manner, without any — or hopes of a huſ- 

t The more effectually to cut off Philip's hopes band, was ſo. fmitten with affection for her young conſort, 

Ang 8 4 T B. E. they i whom ſhe had never ſeen, that ſhe waited with the utmoſt 

« That her majeſty, as their only queen, ſhould | impaticiice for the completion of the marriage; and every ob- 

ſolely, and as a ſole queen, enjoy the crown and ſovereignty of || ſtacle was to her a ſource of anxiety for diſcontent. She com- 

| Her realms, with all the pre-eminences, dignities, and rights | plained of Phitip's delays as and fhe could not 

| thereto belonging, in as large and ample z manner after her I her vexation, that though ſhe brought him a kingdom as her 

marriage as before, without any title or claim accruing to the dowry, he treated her with ſuch negleR. that he had never yet 

prince of Spain, either as tenant by courteſy of the realm, or | fayoured her with a fingle letter. Her fondneſs was but the 

y any other means. A law paſſed in this parliament for re- more increaſed by this ſupercillous treatment; and when Be 
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875 where he then reſided; but the admiral. inform- 


dt her that the diſcontents ran very high among the 
— and that it was not fate for Philip to entruſt 
himſalf in their hands, ſhe gave orders to diſmiſs them: 
She then dreaded leſt the French fleet, being maſters of 
che ſea, might inte roept her huſband ; and every rumour 
of danger, every blaſt of wind, threw her into panics 
and convulſions. Her health, and even her underſtand- 
no. were viſibly hurt by this extreme impatience; and 
2 truck with a new apprehenſion leſt her perſon; 
impaired by time, and blaſted by ſickneſs, ſhould prove 
; le to her future conſort. Her glaſs diſcovered 
to her how hagged ſhe was become; and when ſhe re- 
marked the decay of her beauty, ſhe knew not whether 
ought more- to deſire or apprehend the arrival of 
Philip. At laſt came the moment ſo impatiently ex- 
ed; and news was brought the queen of Ty 
arrival at Southampton on the 19th of July. A few 
days after they were married in Weſtminſter ; and hav- 
ing made 2 pompous entry into London, where Philip 
diſplayed his wealth with great oſtentation “, ſhe carried 
him to Windſor, the palace in Which they afterwards 
ed. : 
—_ queen ſoon found that her huſband's ruling paſ- 
Gon was ambition; and that the only method of grati- 
fring him, and ſecuring his affections, was to render 
him maſter of England. She ſummoned a new parlia- 
ment, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant to her 
will: and that ſhe might acquire the greater authority 


over them, ſhe imitated the precedent of the former 


reign, and wrote circular letters, in November, direct- 
ing a proer choice of members. The zeal of the ca- 
tholics, t 


influence of Spaniſh gold, the powers of pre- | 


ive, the diſcouragement of the gentry,: particularly 
ofthe proteſtants ; all theſe cauſes ſeconding the in- 
trigues of Gardiner, had procured her a houſe of com- 
mons which was in a great meaſure to her ſatisfaction; 
and it was thought, from the diſpoſition of the nation, 
that ſhe might now ſafely omit, on her aſſembling the 
parliament, the title of ſupteme head of the church, 
though inſeparably annexed by law. to the crown of 
England. - Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, in- 
veſted with legantine powers from the pope ? in order to 
prepare the way for his arrival in England; the parlia- 
ment paſſed an act reverſing the attainder, and reſtoring 
his blood; and the queen, diſpenſing with the old ſta- 
tute of proviſors, granted him permiſſion to act as 
legate. The cardinal came over; and after being in- 
troduced to the king and queen, he invited the parlia- 
ment to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom to. the 
apoſtolic ſee, from which they had been ſo long and ſo 
unhappily divided. This meſſage was taken in good 
* and both houſes voted an addreſs to Philip and 


„ acknowledging that they had been guilty of a 
moſt horrible defection from the true church ; profeſſing 
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found that her ſubjects had entertained the greateſt averſion for 


the event to which ſhe directed her fo wiſhes, ſhe made 
5 whole Engliſh nation the object of her reſentment. Strype. 
© * Philip's behaviour was ill calculated to remove the preju- 
dees which the Engliſh nation had entertained againſt him. 
He was diſtant and reſerved in his addreſs; took no notice of 
the ſalutes even of the moſt conſiderable noblemen ; and ſo en- 
trenched himſelf in form and ceremony, that he was in a man- 


ner inacceſſible : but this circumſtance rendered him the more | 


Kceptable to the queen, who deſired to have no company but 
her huſband's, who was impatient when ſhe met with any 
aterruption to her fondneſs. The ſhorteſt abſence gave her 
vexation ; and when he ſhewed civilities to any other woman, 
the could not conceal her jeatouſy and refentment. | 
+ Here we may now obſerve, notwithſtanding the extreme 
zeal of thoſe times for and againſt popery, the object always 
oft with the nobility and gentry was their money and 
Ettates: they were not brought to make theſe conceſſions in 
favour of Rome, till they had received repeated aſſurances, 
ſtom the pope as well as from the queen, that the plunder 
which, ge bad made on the eccleſiaſtics ſhould never be en- 
quired mito; and that the abbey and church lands ſhould re- 


main with the Pang But pot truſting altogether, 


n 


— 


err got 


a ſincere repentance of their paſt tranſgreſſions ; declats 
ing their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted in preju2 
dice of the church of Rome; and praying their majef- 
ties, that ſince they were happily uninfected with that: 
criminal ſchiſm, they would intercede with the holy 
father for the abſolution and forgiveneſs of their peniteut 
ſubjects. The requeſt was eaſily granted. The legate; 
in the name of his holineſs, gave the parliament and 
kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cenſures, and 
received them into the . boſom of the church T. The 
pope, then Julius III. being informed of theſe tranſac- 
tions, ſaid, „That it was an unexampled inſtance of his 


felicity to receive thanks from the Engliſh for allowing 
them to do what he ought to give them thanks for per- 


forming.” The parliament having ſecured their ow 
poſſeſſions; were more indifferent with regard to reli- 


gion, or even to the lives of their fellow- citizens: they 


revived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, whichr 
had been rejected in the former parliament : they alſo 
enacted ſeveral ſtatutes againſt ſeditious words and ru- 
mours; and they made it treaſon to imagine or attempt 
the death of Philip during his marriage with the queen. 
Each parliament hitherto had been induced to go a ſtep' 
farther than their predeceſſors ; but none of them had 
entirely loſt all regard to national intereſts. Their ha- 
tred againſt the Spaniards, as well as their ſuſpicion of 
Phihp's pretenſions, ſtill prevailed ; and though the 

ueen attempted to get her huſband declared preſump-' 


tive heir of the crown, and to have the adminiſtration 


put into his hands, ſhe failed in all her endeavours, and 
could not even procure the parliament's conſent to his 
coronation. All attempts to obtain ſubſidies from the 
commons, in order to fupport the emperor in his war 
againſt France, proved fruitleſs : the uſual animoſity 
and jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt that kingdom, ſeemed 
to have given place for the preſent to like paſſions 
againſt Spain. Philip endeavouring to court popularity, 
procured the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction; 


particularly lord Henry Dudley, Sir George Harper, 


Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Edmund Warner, Sir 


William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Harrington, and' 
Tremaine; who had been confined from the ſuſpicions 


or reſentment of the court. But nothing was more 
agreeable to the nation than his protecting the lady 


Elizabeth from the ſpite and malice of the queen, and 


reſtoring her to liberty . The earl of Devonſhire alſo 


reaped ſome benefit ſrom Philip's affectation of popula- 


rity; and . recovered his liberty: but that nobleman, 


finding himſelf expoſed to fuſpicioti, begged permiſſion 
to travel ; and he ſoon after died at Padua, from poi- 


ſon, as is pretended, given him by the Imperialiſts 5. 


Mary was very defirous of having iflue ; and this 
made her fondly give credit to any appearance of preg- 


nancy ; and when the legate was introduced to her, ſhe 
fancied that ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in her womb |. Her 


to theſe protniſes, the parliament took care in the law itſelf, by 


which they repealed the former ſtatutes enacted againſt the 


© 


pope's authority, to inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides beftow- 
ing validity on all marriages celebrated during the ſchiſm, and 


fixing the right of incumbents to their benefices, they gave ſe- 


.curity to the poſſeſſors of church lands, and freed them from 


all danger of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The convocation alſo, in 


order to remove apprehenſions on that head, were induced to 
preſent a petition to the ſame purpoſe; and the legate, in his 
maſter's name, ratified all theſe tranſactions. It now appeared 


that, notwithſtanding the efforts of the queen and king, the 
power of the papacy was effectually ſuppreſſed in England, and 
invincible barriers fixed againſt its re- eſtabliſnment. ; 

t This meaſure was not the effect of any generoſity in Phi- 


lip, a ſentiment of which he was wholly deſtitute ; but of a re-. 
fined policy, which made him foreſee, that if that princeſs 


'were put to death, the next lawful heir was the queen of 
Scots, whoſe ſucceſſion would for ever annex England to the 
crown of France. | - | 

$ He was the eleventh and laſt earl of Devonſhire of that 
noble family, one of the moſt illuſtrious in Europe, 


I | Her flatterers compared this motion of the infant to that of 


John the Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's belly at the ſalu- 


tation of the Virgin. * were immedlately ſent to 


inform 


infant . 
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Pole himſelf, though 


ever to come in competition with ſuch im 


a Hes aſſured that the child was to be à male: and Bonner, I the reſt traverſed, and the queen died "the affair wa: 
. of London, made public N be faid, chat Heayen | "9 


| themſelyes unable to prevent them, made a ſeceflion, in order. 
to ſhew their difapprobation, and refuſed any longer to attend 


infant 
- which her diſordered ſtate of health had brought upon 
her. The belief, however, of her was 
held 5 poſſible care; and was one artifice b 
which Philip endeavoured to ſupport his authority in the 
kingdom. The parliament paſſed a law, in the begin- 


- ning of 1555, which in caſe of the queen's demiſe, 


inted him protector during the minority; and the 

ing and queen, finding they could obtain no further 
conceſſions, came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter and 
diſſolved them. | | 


Gardiner, from his cautious and prudent conduct, 


: 


met with great ſucceſs in governing the parliament, and 


Engaging them to concur both in the Spaniſh match, 


and in the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient religion, two 


Doints to which they bore an extreme averſion. This 

raiſed his character for wiſdom and policy, that his 
opinion was received as an oracle in the council; and 
his authority, as it was always great in his own party, 
no longer ſuffered any oppoſition or controul. Cardinal 
more beloved on account of his 
virtue and candour, and though ſuperior in birth or 


| ſtation, had not equal weight in public deliberations; 


and while his learning, piety, and humanity, were ex- 
tremely reſpected, he was repreſented more as a good 
man than a great miniſter. A very important queſtion 
was frequently debated before the queen and council by 
theſe two eccleſiaſtics ; whether the laws latcly revived 
againſt heretics ſhould be put in execution, or ſhould 
only be employed to reſtrain by terror the. bold attempts 
of theſe zealots? Pole was very ſincere in his religious 
be fi pected at Rome of a tendency towards Lutheran- 
iſm, he was ſeriouſly perſuaded of the catholic doctrines, 
and thought that no conſideration of human policy. ought 
t in- 
tereſts. 
his religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſafety or ad- 
vancement; and by his unlimited complaiſance to 


Henry, he had ſhewn, that had he not been puſhed to 


extremity under the late minority, he was ſufficiently 
diſpoſed to make a ſacrifice of his principles to the eſta- 
blibed theology. This was the well known character 
of theſe two great counſellors; yet ſuch is the preva- 
lence of temper above ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſ- 
Poſition of Pole led him to adviſe a toleration of the he- 
retical tenets which he highly blamed; while the ſevere 
manners of Gardiner inclined; him to ſupport. by perſe- 
chtion that religion, which at the bottom he re 

ith great indifference, This circumſtance. of public 


conduct was of the higheſt importance ; and from being 


the object of deliberation in the couticil, it ſoon became 
the ſubject of diſcourſe throughout the nation. The 


debates of the council relative to the toleration of pro- 


teſtaniſm being concluded, it was determined to let 


looſe the laws in their full e againſt the reſormed 


religion; and England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of 


horror, which have ever ſince rendered the catholic 
religion the object of general deteſtation, and which 
prove, that no human depravity can equal revenge and 


cruelty covered with the mantle of religion! 
The perſecutors, to their eternal ſhame be it re- 


a man eminent in his party for vutue as well as for 
— — — — Din p ——— — 
inform foreign courts of this event: orders were iſſued to give 
public thanks: great rejoicings were made: the family of the 
ng prince was already ſettled ; for the catholics held them- 


3 


caſe to render, him beautiful, vigorous, and witty. 
1 ſtill remained ſome what incredulous; and 4 


were perſuaded that the queen laboured under infirmities which 


rendered her, incapable of bearing children. 


w.) 


'® There happened an incident this ſeſſon which, muſt not) 
| be pots over 15 filence. Several members of mY ca mk qu | 


Natisficd with the meaſures of the parliament, but fin 
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only the commencement. of a dropſy, 


Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made | 


48 


learning. Gardiner's plan was firſt to attack 
that character, whom he hoped terror would * | 
ſubmiſſion, 'and whoſe example, either of Puniſhmer, 
or recantation, would naturally have influence on the 
multitude : but he found a perſeverance and. courage in 
Rogers, which it may ſeem to find in hy; - 
nature, and of which all ages and all ſects do neverthe 
leſs furniſh many examples. Rogers, beſide the care of 
his own preſervation, lay under other powerful tem 

tations to compliance : he had a wife whom he * 


loved, and ten children; yet ſuch was his ſerenity wh 


his condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, awaked him 
from ſleep when the hour of his execution approacheg. 
He had defired to ſee his wife before he died; but Gar. 
ere N bed a prieſt, and could not 
ibly have a wife; thus j ining inſult to cruelty, 
was burnt in Smithfield +: Wb. * Rogen 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, had been trĩed at the 
ſame time with. Rogers; but was ſent to his own dio. 
ceſe to be executed. This circumſtance was contrived 
ta ſtrike the greater terror into his flock ; but it was 3 
ſource of conſolation to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving 
teſtimony by his death to that doctrine which he had for 
merly preached them. When he was tied to the 
ſake, a ſtool was ſet before him, and the-queer!s par. 
don laid upon it, which it was ſtill in his power to merie 
by a recantation: but he ordered it to be removed; 
and cheerfully. prepared himſelf for that dreadful puniſh- 
ment to which he was ſentenced. He fuffered it in ic 
full ſeverity : the wind, which was violent, blew the 


flame of the reeds from his body: the faggots were 


ples ; and though his moderation had made him.] green, and did not kindle eaſy: all his lower parts were 


conſumed, before. his vitals were attacked: one of his 
hands dropped off: with the other he contimied to beat 
his. breaſt ; he was heard to pray and exhort the people; 
till his tongue, ſwoln with the violence of his agony, 
could no longer permit him utterance. © He was three 
quarters of an hour in torture, which he bore with in- 
flexible conſtancy 4. DIP F 
Sanders was burned at Coventry: a pardon was alſo 
offered him; but he rejected it, and embraced the ſtake, 
| ſaying, ©: Welcome the croſs of Chriſt ! welcome ever- 
| laſting life!“ Taylor, parſon of Hadley, was puniſhed 
by fire in that plage, ſurrounded: by his ancient friends 


| and pariſhioners. - When tied to the ſtake, he rehearſed 


a pſalm in Engliſn: one of the guards ſtruck him in the 
mouth, and bade him 2 Latin: another, in a rage, 
gave him à blow on the head with his halbert, which 


9 


garded put an end to his torments. 5 * 


Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, was-ſ6 inflamed 
with. zeal: for orthodoxy, that having been engaged in 
diſpute with an: AÆrian, he ſpit in his adverſary's face, to 


rr 


ſhew the great deteſtation which he had entertained 
{againſt that ſpectes of hereſy. He aſterwards wrote a 


treatiſe to juſtify this unmannerly e 


. 
U 


of zeal: he 
ſaid, That he was led to it in order to relieve the ſor- 
row conceived from ſuch horrid blaſphemy, and to ſig- 
nify how unworthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being ad- 
mitted into the ſociety of any Chriſtian x Phulpot 
was a proteſtant; and falling now into the hands of 
people as zealous as himſelf; but more powerſul, he 

was condemned to the flames, and, ſuffered at Smith 


It. is needleſa ta be particular in enumerating all the 


cCTruelties 


lee houſe: For this inſtance of contunſacy they were indicted 
in the King's Bench after the diſſolution of parliament : fix of 
| them ſubmitted to the mercy, of the court, and paid their-fines: 
brought to an iſſue, | 182th bt 

+4. Fox, vol. III. p. 219... Burnet, vol. II. p. . 

t Fox, vol. 114. b. 14% Kc. Burnet, vol. 1. p. 30% 
Heylin, p. 48, 405 Godwin, Pe 0 | | | 

9. Strype vol, 111. p. 264,, and J. No. 58. 

I. Here let us remark, that the crime for, which. almoſt all: 
the _proteſtants were cou | was, thei. refuſal, to acknow- 
ledge the real preſence, Gardiner, who had vainly expected, 
chat few examples would ſtrike a terror inta the retocmerfdn 
finding the work daily multiply upon him, develved. he don 
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| es practiſed in England during the courſe of three 
. cheſe perſecutions laſted: the ſavage barbarity 
is one * goo” the patient conſtancy on the other, 
2 ſo ſimilar in all thofe martyrdoms, that the narra- 
2 little agreeable in irfelf, would never be relieved 
6 any variety. Human nature appears not, on an 
of ſo deteſtable, and at the fame time fo abſurd, 
2j in thoſe religious perſecutions, which fink men below 
inſernal ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in 
folly. A few inſtances only may be worth preſerving, 
in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous bigots for ever to 
ayoid ſuch odious and ſuch fruitleſs barbarity. = 
Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, was burned in his own 
dioceſe ; and his appeal to cardinal Pole was not attended 
to. Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
biſhop of Worceſter, two prelates celebrated for learn- 
ing and virtue, periſhed together in the ſame flames at 
Oxford, and ſupported each other's conſtancy by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake, 


. 


called ro his companion, Be of good cheer, brother, 


we ſhall this day Kindle ſuch a torch in England, as, I 
truſt in God, ſhall never be extinguiſhed ®. One Hun- 
ter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, having 
been ſeduced by a prieſt into a diſpute, had unwarily 
denied the real preſence, Senſible of his danger, he 
immediately abſconded ; but Bonner laying hold of his 
father, threatened him with the greateſt ſevericies if he 
did not produce the young man to ſtand by his trial. 
Hunter hearing of the vexations to which his father was 
expoſed, voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, and 
was condemned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 
Thomas Hawkes, when conducted to the ſtake, agreed 
with his friends, that if he found the torture tolerable, 
he would make them a ſignal to that purpoſe in the 
midſt of the flames. His zeal for the cauſe in which 
he ſuffered ſo ſupported him, that he ſtretched out his 


arms, the fignal agreed on ; and in that poſture he ex- 


pired f. This example, with many others of like con- 
cy, enco multitudes not only to ſuffer, but even 

to court and aſpire to martyrdom. And thoſe of the 
tender ſex, as they had commonly greater propenſity to 
religion, produced many examples of the molt inflexi- 
ble courage in ſupporting the profeſſion of it againſt all 
the fury of the perſecutors. One execution in particu- 
kr was "with circumſtances which, even at thac 
ume, excited aſtoniſhment by reaſon of the unuſual 
barbarity. A woman in Guernſey, being near the time 
ef her labour when brought to the ſtake, was thrown 
into ſuch agitation by the torture that her belly burſt, 
and ſhe was delivered in the midſt of the flames. One 
of the guards immediately ſnatched the infant from the 
fire, and attempred to fave it: but a magiſtrate on 
4 ordered it to be thrown back; being deter- 
ned, he ſaid, that nothing ſhould ſurvive which ſprang 
from ſo obſtinate and heretical a parent $. The per- 
ons condemned to theſe puniſhments were not convic- 
ted of teaching, or dogmatiſing, contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion: they were ſeized merely on ſuſpicion ; 
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dlous office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of profligate 
manners, and of a brutal character, who ſeemed' to rejoice in 
the torments of the unhappy ſufferers. He ſometimes whipped 
the-prifoners with his own hands, till he was tired with the 
vadlence-of the exerciſe : he tore out the beard of a weaver 
who refuſed to relinquiſh his religion; and that he might give 
him a ſpecimen of burning, he held bis hand to the candle till 
the finews and veins ſhrunk and burſt. F ox, vol. 111. p. 187, 
The executioners had been ſo merciful (for that clemency 


may, more naturally be aſcribed to them than to the religious 


zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder about theſe relates, in 

order to put a e period — torture: the exploſion im- 

mediately killed Latimer, who was in extreme old age; Ridley 

continued alive during ſome time in the midſt of the flames; 
urnet, vol. 11. p. 318. Heylin, p. 52. | 

1 Fox, vol. 111 p. 265. 


t Fox, vol. 111. p. 747. Heylin, p. 575 Burnet, vol 11. 


pr 937. 

F 2 97 wah p- 306. 
eplin, pc 66... 
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commiſſion runs in theſe terms ; That ſince many e ++ Burnet, vol. 1II. p. 243d 
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and articles being offered them to ſubſcribe, they were 
immediately, upon their refuſal, condemned to the 
flames F. Theſe inſtances of barbarity, ſo unuſual in 
the nation, excited horror; the conſtancy of the mar- 
tyrs was the object of admiration; and as men have a 
principle of equity engraven on their minds, Which even 
falſe religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were 
ſhocked to ſee perſons of probity, of honour, of pious 
diſpoſitions, expoſed to puniſhments more ſevere than 
were inflicted on the greateſt ruffians for crimes ſubver- 
ſive of civil ſociety. To exterminate the whole pro- 
teſtant party was known to be impoſſible ; and nothing 
could appear more iniquitous, than to ſubject to torture 
- the moſt conſcientious and courageous among them, and 
allow the cowards and hypocrites to eſcape. Each mar- 
tyrdom, therefore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons 
againſt popery ; and men either avoided ſuch horrid 
ſpectacles, or returned from them full of a violent, 
though ſecret indignation againſt the perſecutors. Re- 
peated orders were ſent from the council to quicken the 
diligence of the magiſtrates in ſearching out heretics z 
and in ſome places the gentry were conſtrained to coun- 
tenance by their preſence thoſe barbarous executions, 
Theſe acts of violence tended only to render the Spa- 
niſh government daily more odious; and Philip, ſenſi- 
ble of the hatred which he incurred, endeavoured to re- 
move the reproach from himſelf by a very groſs artifice : 
he ordered his confeſſor to deliver in his preſence, a ſer- 
mon in fayour of toleration ; a doctrine ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary in the mouth of a Spanith friar |. But the 
court finding that Bonner, however, ſhameleſs and ſa- 
vage, would not bear alone the whole infamy, ſoon 
threw off the maſk ; and the unrelenting temper of the 
queen, as well as of the king, appeared without con- 
troul. A bold ſtep was even taken towards introducing, 
the inquiſition into England. As the biſhops' courts, 
though extremely arbitrary, and not confined by any or- 
dinary forms of law, appeared not to be inveſted with 
ſufficient. power, a commiſſion was appointed, by au- 
thority of the queen's prerogative, more effectually to 
extirpate hereſy. Twenty-one perſons were named; 
but any three were armed with the power of the whole“. 
Some civil powers were alſo given the commiſſioners to 
puniſh vagabonds and quarrelſome perſons. To bring 
the methods of proceeding in England till nearer to the 
ractice of the iuquiſition, letters were written to lord 
North, and others, enjoining them, * To put to the 
torture ſuch obſtinate perſons as would not confeſs, and 
there to order them at their diſcretion f.“ Secret 
ſpies alſo and informers were employed, according to 
the practice of that iniquitous tribunal. Inſtructions 
| were given to the juſtices of peace, That they ſhould 
call ſecretiy before them one or two honeſt perſons 
within their limits, or more at their diſcretion, and 
command them by oath, or otherwiſe, that they ſhall - 
ſecretly learn and ſearch out ſuch perſons as ſhall evil- 
; behave themſelves in church, or idly, or ſhall deſpiſe 
| openly by words, the king's or queen's proceedings, or 
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| falſe rumours were publiſhed among the ſubjects, and many 
' heretical opinions were alſo ſpread among them, the commiſ- 
ſioners were to inquire into thoſe, either by preſentments, by 
witneſſes, or any other political way they could deviſe, and to 
ſearch after all hereſies; the bringers in, the ſellers, the rea- 
ders of all heretical books: they were to examine and puniſh 
all miſbehaviours or negligences in any church or chapel ; and 

to try all prieſts that did not preach the ſacrament of the altar; 
all perſons that did not hear maſs, or come to their pariſh 
church to ſervice, that could not go in proceſſions, or did not 
take any holy bread'or holy water: and if they found any that 
{ did obſtinately perfiſt in ſuch hereſies, they were to put them' 

into the hands of their ordinaries, to be puniſhed according to 

the ſpiritual laws: giving the commiſſioners full power to pro- 


ceed as their diſcretions and con{tiences ſhould direct them, and 


uſe all ſuch means as they would invent for the ſearching of the 
premiſes: empowering them alſo to call before them ſuch wit-. 
neſſes as'they pleaſed, and to forte them to make an oath of 
ſuch — as might diſcover what they ſought after. Burnet, 
vol, 11. | n + 
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; exerciſe} their own powers, were only acting by autho- 


ambaſſadors, was not ſo eaſily terminated; P 


done clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eig 
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go a fo make any comtnotion, or tell any ſeditious 
tales or news. And alſo that the ſame perſons fo to be 
appointed, ſhall declare to the fame juſtices of peace the 
Mi behaviour of lewd diſordered perſons, whether it 


ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, and ſuch other light 
behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected perſons, and that the ſame 


information ſhall be given ſecretly to tlie juſtices ; and 


the fame juſtices ſhall call ſuch accuſed perſons before 
them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
they were accuſed. And that the ſame juſtices ſhall, 
upon their examination, puniſh the offenders according 
as their offences ſhall appear, upon the accuſement and 
examination, by their diſcretion, either by open puniſh- 
ment or by good abearing “.“ In ſome reſpects, this 
tyrannical edift even exceeded tlie oppreſſion of tlie in- 
quiſition, by introducing, into every part of govern- 
ment, the fame iniquities which that tribunal praCtiſes 
for the extirpation of hereſy only. But the court had 
deviſed a more expeditious and ſummary method of 
fupporting orthodoxy than even the inquiſition itſelf. 
They iſſued a proclamation againſt books of hereſy, 
treaſon, and ſedition; and declared, & That whoſoever 
had any of theſe books, and did not preſently burn 
them, without reading them,. or ſhewing them to any 
other perſon, ſhovld be eſteemed rebels; and without 
any further delay be executed by martial lawf.” We 


have thrown together almoſt all the proceedings againſt 


heretics, though carried on during a courſe of three 
years; that we may, be obliged, as little as poſſible, to 
return to ſuch ſhocking violences and barbarities . 
This mode of the burning of heretics was eſteemed a 
very natural way of reconciling the Kingdom to the 
Romiſh commnnion ; and little ſollicitation was requiſite 
to engage the pope to receive the ftrayed flock, from 
which his predeceſſors had reaped ſuch conſiderable 
profit. There was a ſolemn embaſly ſent to Rome, 
conſiſting of Sir Anthony Brown, created viſcount 
Montacute; the biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Crane ; 
in order to carry the ſubmiſſions of England, and beg to 
be re-admitted into the boſom of the catholic church. 
Paul IV. after a ſhort interval, now filled the papal 
chair; the moſt haughty pontiff that during ſeveral ages 
had been raiſed to that dignity, He was offended that 
Mary ſtill retaine among her titles that of queen of 
Ireland; and he affirmed, that it belonged to him alone, 
as he ſaw cauſe, either to erect new kingdoms, or abo- 
Hſh the old: but to avoid all diſputes with the new con- 
verts, he thought proper to erect Ireland into a king- 
dom, and he then admitted the title, as if it had been 
aſſumed from his conceſſion. This was a uſual artifice 
of the popes, to give allowance to what tliey could not 
prevent, and afterwards pretend that princes, while they 


rity from the papacy. And though Paul at firſt in- 
tended to oblige Mary formally to recede from this title 
before he would beſtow it upon her; he found it. pru- 
dent to proceed in a lefs haughty manner. Another 
point in diſcuſſion between the pope ' and the Engliſh 
aul in- 
ſifted, © That the property and poſſeſſions of the church 
ſhould be reſtored to the uttermoſt farthing: that what- 
ever belonged to God could never, by any law, be con- 
verted to profane uſes; and every perſon who detained 
ſuch poſſeſſions was in a ſtate of eternal damnation: 
chat he would willingly, in conſideration of the humble 
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t It is computed, that in that time two hundred and ſeventy- 

ſeven perſons Mere brought to the ſtake; beſides thoſe who. 

were puniſhed by impriſonment, fines, and confiſcations. 

Among thoſe who'ſuffered by fire, were: five biſhops, twenty- 
hty-four tradeſmen, 

one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, fifty-five.. 

women, and four children. This perſevering . cruelty appears 


| | appe: 
aſtoniſhing; yet it is much inferior to what has been praiſed | 


in other countries. A great author, (Father Paul, lib. v.) 
computes, that in the Netherlands alone, from the time that 
| a es & : DO +. 
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F, ENGLAND. 


| ſubmiſſions of the Engliſh, make them- a 
ve. 1 EI but ſuch a conc 
ceeded his power, the people might be certa; 
ſo great a profanation of holy aa — En 
tual anathema upon them, and would blaſt all they by 
ture happineſs : that if they would truly ſhew their fil 
| piety, they muſt reſtore all the privileges and emolu 
| ments of the Romiſh chureh, and Peter's pence amor; 
the reſt ; nor could they expect that this apoſtle er. 
open to them the gates of paradiſe, while the 
N g P they detained 
from lim his patrimony on earth.” Theſe earneſt remon. 
ſtrances being tranſmitted to England, though they had 
little influence on the nation, operated powertully on the 
queen; who was determined, in order to eaſe her con. 
| ſcience, to reſtore all the church lands which were ſtill 
in the poſſeſſion of the crown: and the more to diſplay 
her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome convents and monaſte- 
ties, fiotwithſtanding the poverty of the exchequer, 
When this meaſure was debated in council, ſome mem. 
bers objected, © That if ſuch axonſiderable'parr of the 
| revenue were diſmembered, the. dignity of the crown 
would fall to decay; but the queen replied, that ſhe 
preferred the ſalvation of her ſoul to ten ſuch kingdoms 
as England.” Fheſe imprudent. meaſures would not 
probably have taken place ſo eaſily, had it not been for 
che death of Gardiner, which happened about this time: 
the great ſeal was given to Heathe, archbiſhop of 
Tork; that an eccleſtaſtic might ſtill be poſſeſſed of that 
high office, and be better enabled by his authority to 
forward the perſecutions againſt hoſe of the reformed 
religion. Tie? * 
The perſecutions on account of religion were become 
very odious to the nation; and the effects of the public 
diſcontent appeared in the new parliament ſummoned to 
meet at Weltminſter. on the 21ſt of October. A bill 
| was paſſed, reſtoring to the church the tenths and firſt. 
fruits and all the impropriations which remained in the 
hands of the crown; but though this matter directly 
concerned none but the queen herſelf, great oppoſition 


preſent of 
eſſion 25 


1 being made for a ſubſidy during two years, 
and for two fifteenths, the latter was refuſed by the 
commons; and many members faid, C That while the 
crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf of its revenue, it was in 
vain to beſtow riches upon it.“ The parliament re- 


tain penalties, and another for incapacitating ſuch- as 
were remiſs in the proſecution of hereſy. from being 
juſtices of peace. The queen finding that the commons 
were not entirely deyoted to her intereſts, thought pro- 
per to diſſolve the parliament on the gth of December 
following. Mary was now greatly affronted and de- 
jected on account of her huſband's abſence 8, and ſhe 
gave vent to her ſpleen, by daily enforcing the perſecu- 
tions againſt the proteſtants, and even by expreſſions of 
rage againſt all her ſubjects; by whom ſhe knew her- 
ſelf to be hated, and whoſe oppoſition, in refuſing an 
entire compliance with Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe be- 
lieved, why he had alienated his affections from her, 
and afforded her ſo little of his company. The leſs re- 
turn her love met with, the more it increaſed, and ſhe. 
paſſed more of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe gave 
vent to her paſſion, either in tears, or. in writing fond 
epiſtles to Philip, who ſeldom returned her any anſwer, 
and ſcarcely deigned to pretend any ſentiment of love 
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there had been fifty thouſand perſons hanged, beheaded, buried 
alive or burnt, on account of religion; and that in France the 


. cutions. Te: og”, | 

=; Philip, re tired of his . queen's importunate love 

and jealouſy, and finding his autharity extremely limited in 

Englan „ had laid hold of the firſt opportunity to leave her, 
had gone over the laſt ſummer to the Equperor in Flanders. 
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was made to the bill in the houſe of commons. An 


jected a bill for obliging the exiles to return under cer- 
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the edict of Charles V. was ere againſt the reformers, 


number had alſo been conſiderable. Yet in both countries, 25 
the fame author ſubjoins, the progreſs of the new opinions, in- 
| ftead of being checked, was rather forwarded by theſe perſe- 


* 


th hament had granted her but a ſcanty ſup- 
2 * * to expedients very violent and 


irre . 


account of their riches or their affections to her, ſhe 
held herſelf beſt aſſured: but that ſum not ſufficing, ſhe 
exacted a general loan on every one who poſſeſſed twenty 
$ a year. This impoſition lay heavy on the gen- 

try, who were obliged many of them to retrench their 
nces, and diſmiſs their fervants, in order to enable 
chem to- comply with her demands: and as theſe ſer- 
yants, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and having no means of 
ſubſiſtence, commonly betook themſelves to theft and 
robbery, the queen publiſhed a proclamation, by which 
ſhe obliged their former maſters to take them back to 
their ſervice. She levied ſixty thouſand marks on ſeven 
thouſand yeomen, who had not contributed to the for- 
mer loan; and ſhe exacted thirty-ſix thouſand pounds 
more from the merchants. In order to engage ſome 
Londoners to comply more willingly with her multiplied 
extortions, ſhe paſſed an edit, prohibiting for four 
months the exporting of any Engliſh cloth or kerſey to 
the Netherlands ; an expedient which procured a good 
market for ſuch as had already ſent any quantity of cloth 
thither. Her rapaciouſneſs engaged her to give endleſs 
diſturbance and interruption to commerce. The Eng- 
liſh company ſettled in Antwerp, having refuſed her a 
loan of forty thoufand pounds, ſhe difſembled her re- 


ſentment till ſhe found that they had bought and ſhipped 
great quantities of cloth for Antwerp fair, which was 
approaching: ſhe then laid an embargo on the ſhips; 
and obliged the merchants to grant her a loan of the 
forty thouſand —_— firſt demanded, to engage for 
the payment of twenty thouſand pounds more at a li- 
mited time, and to ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſition of 
twenty ſhillings on each piece. Some time after ſhe 
was informed, that the Italian merchants had ſhipped 
above forty thouſand pieces of cloth for the Levant, for 
which they were tb pay her a crown a-piece, the uſual 
impoſition : ſhe ſtruck a bargain with the merchant ad- 
venturers in London ; prohibited the foreigners from 
making any exportation'; and received from the Engliſh 
merchants, in conſideration of this iniquity, the ſum of 
fifty thouſand pounds, and an impoſition of four crowns 
on each piece of cloth which they ſhould export. She 
attempted to borrow great ſums abroad ; but her credit 
was ſo low, that though ſhe offered fourteen per cent. to 
the city of Antwerp for a loan of thirty thouſand pounds, 
ſhe could not obtain it, till ſhe compelled the city of 
London to be ſurety for her. All theſe violent expe- 
tients were employed, while ſhe herſelf was in profound 
peace with all the world, and had viſibly no occaſion for 
money but to ſupply the demands of a huſband, who 

ve attention only to his convenience, and ſhewed him- 

f entirely indifferent about the intereſts of his queen, 
or the welfare of her nation. 

Philip was now become maſter of all the wealth of 
| the new world, and of the richeſt and moſt extenſive 
dominions in Europe, by the voluntary reſignation of the 
emperor Charles V. who, though ſtill in the vigour of 
his age, had taken a diſguſt to the world, and was deter- 
mined to feek, iri the tranquillity of retreat, for that 
happineſs which he had in'vain purſued amidſt the tu- 


mults of war, and the reſtleſs projects of ambition. He 


ſummoned the ſtates of the Low Countries on the 25th 


n 
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Thuan. lib. xv1. c. 20. 

+ He purſued, however, his reſolution with inflexible con- 
ſtaney; and, ſhutting himſelf up in his retreat, he exerted ſuch 
ſelf-command, that he reſtrained even his curioſity from any 
enquiry concerning the tranſactions of the world, which he 
d entirely abandoned. He is even faid to have here diſco- 
vered a propenſity to the new doctrines; and to have frequently 
hints of this unexpeRed alteration in his ſentiments, 
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of October, and, ſeating himſelf on the throne for the 


| Having amuſed himſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and 


which, if ſteadily purſued, can alone convey a laſting 
and fond ſatisfaction. A few months after, in the be- 
ginning of 15 56, he reſigned to Philip his other domi- 


longer emperor ; and though this obſervation might 


geance, ſhe reſolved to puniſh him for hereſy, rather 


his trial at Rome ; and though he was known to be kept 


him, and the former executed the melancholy ceremony 


l 


to him the emptineſs of his former purſuits z and he found 
that the vain ſchemes of extending his empire had been 
the ſource of endleſs oppoſition and diſappointment, and 
kept himſelf, his neighbours, and his ſubjects, in per- 
petual inquietude, and had fruſtrated the ſole end of 
government, the felicity of the nations committed to his 
care; an object which meets with leſs oppoſition, and 


nions: and, embarking on board a fleet, ſailed to Spain, 
and took his journey to St. Juſt, a monaſtery in Eſtre- 
madura, which, being ſituated in a happy climate, and 
amidſt the greateſt beauties of nature, he had choſen for 
the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos 
he found, by the thinneſs of his court, and the negli- 
gent attendance of the Spaniſh grandees, that he was no 
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convince him ſtill more of the vanity of the world, and 
make him more heartily deſpiſe what he had renounced, 
he ſighed to find that all former adulation and obeiſance 
had been paid to his fortune, and not to his perſon f. 
This year an act of barbarity was exerciſed in Eng- 
land, which, added to many other inſtances of the ſame 
kind, tended to render the government extremely un- 
popular. Cranmer had long been detained priſoner; 
but the queen now determined to bring him to puniſh- 
ment; and, in order the more fully to ſatiate her ven- 
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than for treaſon. He was cited by the pope to ſtand 


in cloſe cuſtody at Oxford, he was, upon his not ap- 
pearing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner, biſhop 
of London, and Thirleby, of Ely, were ſent to degrade 


with all the joy and exultation which ſuited his ſavage 
nature. The implacable ſpirit of the queen, not ſatis- 
fied with the eternal damnation of Cranmer, which ſhe 
believed inevitable, and with the execution of that dread- 
ful ſentence to which he was 'condemned, prompted her 
alſo to ſeek the ruin of his honour, and the infamy of 
his name. Perſons were employed to attack him, not 
in the way of diſputation, againſt which he was ſuffi- 
ciently armed, but by flattery, inſinuation, and addreſs ; 
by repreſenting the dignities to which his character ſtill 
entitled him, it he would merit them by a recantation 
by giving hopes of long enjoying thoſe powerful friends, 
whom his beneficent diſpoſition had attached to him 
during the courſe of his proſperity. Overcome by the 
fond love of life, terrified by the proſpect of thoſe 
tortures which awaited him, he allowed, in an un- 
guarded hour, the ſentiments of nature to prevail over 
his reſolution, and he agreed to ſubſcribe the doctrines 
of the papal ſupremacy, and of the real preſence, The 
court, equally perfidious and crucl, were determined 
that this recantation ſhould avail him nothing; and they 
ſent orders that he ſhould be required to acknowledge 
his errors in church before the whole people, and that 
he ſhould thence be carried immediately to execution. 
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watches, he thence remarked how impracticable the object 
was in which he had ſo much employed himſelf during his 
grandeur: and how impoſſible that he, who never could frame 
two machines that would go exactly alike, could ever be able 
to make all mankind concur in the ſame belief and opinion. 
He ſurvived his retreat tio years. 


6M. This 


536 


This hap ed on the 21ſt of March. Cranmer, whe+ 
ther that he had, ſecret intimation of, their deſign,” or 
had repented of his weakneſs, ſurprized the audience by 
a contrary declaration. He ſaid, that he was yell ap: 
prized of the obedience which he owed to his ſovereign 
and the Jaws ; but this duty extended no farther than to 
ſubmit patiently to their commands; and to bear, with- 
out reliance, whatever hardſhips they ſhould impoſe 
upon him; that à ſuperior duty, the duty which he 
owed to his Maker; obliged him to ſpeak truth on all 


occaſions, and not to relinquiſh, by a baſe denial, the 


holy doctrine which the Supreme Being had revealed to 
mankind : that there was one miſcarriage in his life, of 
which, above all others, he ſeverely repented ; the in- 
ſincere declaration of faith to which he had the weakneſs 
to conſent, and which the fear of death alone had ex- 
totted from him: that he took this opportunity of aton- 
ing fot his error, by a ſincere and open recantation; and 
was willing to ſeal, with his blood, that doctrine which 
he firmly believed to be communicated from Heaven: 
and that, as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, 
it ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere but juſt doom, 
and ſhould firſt pay the forfeit of its offences. He was 
thence led to the ſtake, amidſt the inſults of the catho- 
lics ; and having now ſummoned up all the force of his 
'mind, he bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his 
puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. - He ſtretched out 
his hand, and, without betraying, either by his counte- 
nance or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, or even of 
feeling, he held it in the flames till it was. entirely aon- 
ſumed. His thoughts ſeemed wholly occupied with re- 
flections on his former fault, and he called aloud ſeveral 
times, This hand has offended.” Satisfied with that 
atonement, he then diſcovered a ſerenity. in his counte- 


' Nance; and when the fire attacked his body, he ſeemed 


to be quite inſenſible of his outward. ſufferings, and, by 
the force of hope and reſolution, to have collected his 
mind altogether within itſelf, and to repel the fury. of 
the flames. 3 
Some time after Cranmer's death cardinal Pole, who 
had, taken prieſt's orders, was inſtalled in the; ſee of 
Canterbury ; and was thus, by this office, as well as by 
his commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of the 
church of England. But though he was averſe to all 
ſanguinary methods of converting heretics, and deemed 
the reformation of the clergy the more effectual, as the 
more laudable expedient for that purpoſe ; he found his 
authority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous diſpoſition 
of the queen and her counſellors. He himſelf had been 
ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm ; and as Paul, the reigning 
pontiff, was a furious perſecutor, and his perſonal'ene- 
my, he was prompted, by the modeſty of his diſpoſition, 
to reſerve his credit for other occaſions, in which he 
had a greater probability of ſucceſs. | 
The queen was now anxious to engage the nation in 
the war which was kindled between fn and Spain; 
and cardinal Pole, with ſome other counſellors, openly 


and zealouſly oppoſed this meaſure in 1557. Philip 


had previouſly come to London in order to urge the 
. to the undertaking, and to ſupport his partizans. 

e told the queen, that if he were not gratified in ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, he never more would ſet foot in 
England. This declaration extremely heightened her 
zeal for promoting his intereſts, and overcoming the in- 
flexibility of her council, After employing other me- 
naces of a more violent nature, ſhe threatened to diſmiſs 
all of them, and to appoint counſellors more obſequious; 
yet could ſhe not procure a vote for declaring war with 
France. At length, one Stafford and ſome other con- 
ſpirators were detected in a deſign of ſurprizing Scar- 
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It is pretended, that after his body was conſumed, his 
heart was found intire and untouched amidſt the afhes; an 
event which, as it was the emblem of his conſtancy, was 
fondly believed by the zealous proteſtants, He was undoubt- 


| 
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borough and a conſeſſion being extorted; ſtom the 
that they had been encouraged by Henry in the atie ay 
the . queen's importunity prevailed ;-.and it Was dene 
mined co make this act of hoſtility, with others of 2 "I 
ſecret and doubtful nature, the ground of the quarrel 
War was accordingly declared againſt France; and pre 
parations were every where made for making an attack 
on that kingdom. The queen now got together a ve 
conſiderable fleet, Which ſne could not victual by * 
of the dearneſs of proviſions ; but by an act of tyrann 
ſhe ſeized all the corn ſhe, could find in Suffolk — 
Norfolk, without paying any price to the owners. B 
various acts of arbitrary power ſhe levied an army 00 
ten thouſand. men, which ſhe ſent, over to the Low 
Countries, under the command of the earl of Pem. 
broke. Meanwhile, in order to prevent any diſturb- 
ance at home, many of the moſt conſiderable gent 
were thrown into the Tower; and leſt they ſhould be 
known, the Spaniſh practice was followed: they either 
were carried thither in the night-tyne, or were hood. 
winked and muffled by the guards to whoſe care they 
were entruſted in their way to that priſon. 
The king of Spain had aflembled an army which, 
after the junction of the Engliſh, amounted to above 
ſixty thouſand men, conducted by Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, one of the greateſt captains. of the age, The 
conſtable, Montmorency, who commanded the French 
army, had not half the number te oppoſe to him. The 
duke of Savoy, after menacing Marienbourgh and 
Rocroy, ſuddenly fat down before St. Quintin; and as 
the place was weak, and ill provided with a garriſon, he 
expected in -a-few days to become maſter of it. But 
admiral Coligny, governor of the province, thinking his 
honour intereſted, to ſave ſo important a fortreſs, threw 
himſelf into St. Quintin, with ſome troops of French 
and Scottiſh genſdarmery; and by his e and 
example animated the ſoldiers to a vigorous defence, 
He diſpatched a meſſenger to his uncle Montmorency, 
on the 10th of Auguſt, deſiring a ſupply of men; and 
the conſtable approached the place with his whole army, 
in order to facilitate the entry of theſe ſuccours. But 
the duke of Savoy, falling on the reinforcement, did 
ſuch execution upon them, that not above five hundred 
ot into the place. He next made an attack on tho 
French army, and put them to total rout, killing four 
thouſand men, and diſperſing the remainder. In this 
| unfortunate action many of the chief nobility of France 
were either ſlain or taken priſoners : among the latter 
was the old conſtable himſelf, who, fighting valiantly, 
and reſolute to die rather than ſurvive his defeat, was 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into their 
hands. The whole kingdom of France was thrown in- 
to conſternation : Paris was attempted to be fortified in 
a hurry ; and had the Spaniards preſently marched thi- 
ther, it could not have failed to fall into their hands. 
But Philip was of a cautious temper ; and he determined 
firſt to take St. Quintin, in order to ſecure a commu- 
nication with his own dominions. A. very little time, 1t 
was expected, would finiſh this enterprize; but the 
bravery of Coligny {till 2 the ſiege ſeventeen 
days, which proved the ſafety of France. Some troops 
were levied and aſſembled. Couriers were ſent to re- 
call the duke of Guiſe and his army from Italy: and the 
French, having recovered from their firſt panic, put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. Philip, after taking 
Ham and Catelet, found the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that 
he could attempt no other enterprize : he broke up his 
camp, and retired to winter-quarters. But the vigilant 
activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied with ſecuring the frontiers, 
prompted him, in the depth of winter, to plan an enter- 
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virtues which were fitted to render him uſeful and amiable in 
ſociety, His motal qualities procured him uviverſal reſpect; 
and the courage of his martyrdom, though he fell ſhort of the 


edly a man of merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capac 
adorned with candour, fincerity, and beneficence, and 
* 5 


Tate | | 


rigid inflexibility obſerved in many, made him the hero. of the 
proteſtant party. | En 


prize, 
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12 as impraticable, and had never thought 
3 Calais was in iat age deemed an im- 
2 nable fortrels ; and as it was known to be the fa- 
P72. of the Engliſh nation, by whom it could eaſty 
de ſvecoured, the recovery of that place by France was 
conſidered as totally deſperate. But Coligny had re- 
marked, that as the town of Calais was ſurrounded with 


m bridge, the Englifh were of late accuſ- 

2 — 1. the lownels of their finances, to 
diſmiſs a great part of the garriſon at the end of autumn, 
and to recall them in ſpring, at which time alafie they 
their attendance neceſſary. On this circum- 
tance he had founded the defign of making a ſudden 
attack on Calais ; he had cauſed the: place to be ſecretly 
viewed by ſome engineers; and a plan of the whole 
enterprize being found among his papers, it ſervedy: 
h he himſelf was made priſoner on the taking of 

St. Quintin, to ſuggeſt the project of that, undertaking, 


ral bodies of troops defiled towards the frontiers on 
— pretences ＋ the whole being ſuddenly aſſem . 


bled, ſormed an army, with which Guiſe made an un- 


ed march towards Calais in the beginning of 
1558. At the ſame time a great number of F tench 
ſhips, being ordered into the Channel, under colour of 
cruiſing on the Engliſh, compoſed a fleet which made 
an attack by fea on the fortifications. . The French af- 
Gulted' St. Agatha with three thouſamd harquebuſiers; 
and the garriſon, though they made a vigorous defence, 
were ſoon obliged to abandon the place, and retreat to 
Newnam bridge. The ſiege of this latter place was 
immediately undertaken, and at the ſame time the fleet 
battered: the riſbank, which guarded the entrance of the 


harbour; and both theſe caſties ſeemed expoſed to im- 
The governor, lord Wentworth, was 


minent danger. 
a brave officer; but finding that the greater part of his 
weak garriſon was incloſed in the caſtle of Newnam 
bridge and the riſbank, he ordered them to capitulate, 
and to join him in Calais, which without their aſſiſtance 
he was unable to defend. The garriſon of Newnam 


bridge was ſo happy as to effect this purpoſe; but that 


of the riſbank could not obtain ſuch favourable condi- 
tions, and were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
duke of Guiſe, now holding Calais blockaded by ſea 
and land, thought himſelf ſecure of ſucceeding in his 
enterprize, but in order to prevent all accident, he de- 
hyed not a moment the attack of the place. He planted 
his batteries againſt the caſtle, where he made a large 
breach; and having ordered Andelot, Coligny's bro- 
ther, to drain the foſſce, he commanded an aſſault, 
which ſucceeded ; and the French made a lodgement in 
the caſtle. On the night following, Wentworth at- 
tempted to recover this poſt ; but having loſt two hun- 
dred menin a furious attack which he made upon it, he 
found his garriſon ſo weak, that he was obliged to capi- 
tulate. Ham and Guiſnes fell ſoon after #®. The Scots 
Ing their ancient allies, the French, thus ſucceſsful, 
began to move on the borders of England. Hereupon 
the Engliſh began to murmur ; and the queen became 
neceſſitated to defend the kingdom, rather than to think 
of foreign conqueſts. | 
After the peace, which took place between Scotland 
and England, .in conſequence of king Edward's treaty 
with Henry, the queen-dowager, on pretence of viſit- 
ng her daughter and her relations, made a journey to 
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Thus the duke of Guiſe in eight days, during the depth 
of winter, made himſelf maſter of this ſtrong fortreſs, that had 
colt Edward III. a ſiege of eleven months, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, which Pad that very year been victorious in the 
battle of Creſſy. The Engliſh had held it above two hundred 
years ; and as it gave them an eaſy entrance into France, it 
was regarded as the moſt important poſſeſſion belonging to the 
crown. The joy of the Fregch was extreme, as well as the 
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de which France during het (greazeſt ſucceſſes had! 


' Rrance, und ſhe carried along Wielt kevithe ears of 
Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, and many of the prin- 


7. 


cipal nobility. Her ſtcret defigh was, to take mea- 


ſures for engaging the earl of Arran to reſign to her the 
government of the kingdom; and as her brothers, the 


duke of Guiſez the cardinab of Lorraine, and the duke 


of Aumale, had uncontrolled influence in the court of 

| s ſurr France, ſhe eaſily perſuaded Henry, and by his autho- 
marſhes, which, during the winter, were impaflable, ex- rity 
cept over a dyke guarded by two caſtles, St. Agatha, 


, the Scottiſh' nobles, to enter into her meaſures. 


Having alſo” gained Carnegy, of Kinnaird; Panter, 
| biſnop of Roſs; and Gavin Hamilton, commendator of 


Kihvinning; three creatures of the governor's, ſhe per- 


ſuaded him, by their means, to conſent to this reſigna- 


tion, and when every thing was thus prepared for her 


purpoſe, ſne took a journey to Scotland, and paſſed 


; through England in her way thither. Edward received 


her. with reſpect and civificy; though he attempted to 
renew the old xreaty for his marriage wich her daughter. 
When the queen-dowager arred in Scotland, the found 


the goyernor very unwilling to fulfil his engagements; 
and it was not till aſter ma 


and to direct the meaſures of the duke of Guiſe. Se-' Þ perſuaded to reſign his authority. But finding that the 


| 
the principal. nobility, he thought it more prodent to 


ny delays, that he could be 


majority of the young princeſs was approaching, and 
that the queen dowaget᷑ had gained the àffections of all 


ſubmit; and having ſtipulated that he ſhould be declared 


next heir to che erovn, and ſhould be freed from giving 


any account» of his paſt adminiſtratian, he placed her in 


poſſeſſion of the power; and from that time, April 12, 
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1554; the aſſumed the name of regent.” D'Oiſel, a 
Frenchman, celebrated for his capacity, had attended: 
her as ambaſſador from Henry, but in reality to aſſiſt 
her with his counſels in ſo delicate an undertaking as the 
aUminiſtration of Scotland; and this man had formed a 
ſcheme for laying a general tax on the kingdom, in or- 
der to ſupport a ſtanding military force, which might at 
once repel the inroads of foreign enemies, and check 
the turbulence of the Scottiſh nobles: But though ſome 
of the courtiers were gained over to this project, it gave 
great and general diſcontent to the nation; and the queen 
regent, afrer ingenuouſly confeſſing that it would prove 
pernicious to the kingdom, had the prudence to deſiſt 
from it, and to truſt entirely for her ſecurity to the 
good-will and affections of her ſubjects. This laudable 


purpoſe ſeemed to be the chief object of her adminiſ- 


tration; yet was ſne ſometimes drawn from it by her 
connections with France, and by the influence which her 


brothers had acquired over her. When Mary com- 


menced hoſtilities againſt that kingdom, Henry required 
the queen-regent to take part in the quarrel; and ſhe 
ſummoned a convention of ſtates at Newbottle, and re- 
queſted them to concur. in a declaration of war againſt 
England. The Scottiſh ncbles, who were become ay 
Jealous of the French, as the Engliſh were of Spaniſh 
influence, refuſed their aſſent, and the queen was obliged 
to have recourſe to ſtratagem, in order to effect her 
purpoſe. She ordered D'Oiſel to begin ſome fortifi= 
cations at Eymouth, a place which had been diſman- 
tled by the laſt treaty with Edward; and when the gar- 
riſon of Berwick, as ſhe foreſaw, made an inroad to 
prevent the undertaking, ſhe effectually employed this 


pretence to inflame the Scottiſh nation, and to engage 


them in hoſtilities 2»;ainſt England. The enterprizes, 
however, of the Scots, proceeded no farther than ſome 


| inroads on the borders: when D'Oiſel, of himſelf, con- 


ducted artillery and troops to beſiege the caſtle of 
Werke, he was recalled, and ſharply rebuked by the 
council, In order to connect Scotland more cloſely 


— 8 


glory acquired by Guiſe, who, at the time when all Europe 
imagined France to be funk by the unfortunate battle of St. 
Quintin, had, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, and their allies, 
the Spaniards, acquired poſſeſſion of a place which no former 


king of France, even during the diſtractions of the civil wars 


between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, had ever ventured 


to attempt. | 28 
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with France, and to ĩaereaſe the influence of the latter 
Kingdom, it was thought proper by Henry to celebrate 


the marriage between the young queen and the dauphin; 


and a deputation was ſent by: —— — to 
aſſiſt at the ceremony, and ſettle the terms of the contract. 


The cloſe alliance between France and Scotland 
poſe and ſecurity of Mary 
and it was foreſeen, s though the factions and diſor- 
pected in the Scottiſn 


threatened very nearly the re 


ders which might naturally be. cx a 

government, 5 the eence of the ſovereign, would 
make its powelleſsformidable,. that kingdom would at 
leaſt afford Prench a means of W 
The queen und it neceſſary, on the 20th of 


January Immon a parliament, and to de- 


mand of . to het exhauſted exchequer. 
The com gd, d : fiſtetnth. a ſubſidy of 
four ſhilhih ad on land. and two hylings and 


The elergy granted eight ſbil- 


or ſhould, 
ard; It was 


"on eveiy. oabeaſion ; and it required all the authority of 
Philip, 


. very 
pan While ſhe remained in this ſituation, which for 


"the; preſent was melancholy, but: which prepared her 
2 for thoſe great actions, by which her life was af- 
4 : 0 = . = * 
ter yards ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; propoſals of marriage 
were made to her by the Swediſh ambaſſador in his 


” maſter's name. As her firſt queſtion was, whether the 
* | my had been informed of theſe propoſals ? the ambaſ- 


or told hor, that his maſter thought, as he was a gen- 


5 tleman, it was his duty firſt to make his addreſſes to 


herſelf; and having obtained her conſent, he would 
apply to her ſiſter. But the princeſs 
would allow him to proceed no farther ; and the queen, 
aſter thanking her for this inſtance of , deſired ta 


* now how the ſtood effected to the Swediſh propoſak. 


Elizabeth, though expoſed to many preſent dangers and 
Mortifications, Ha the imity to reſerve herſelf 
for better fortune; and ſhe covered her refuſal with 
profeſſions of a paſſionate attachment to a ſingle lite, 
which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe infinitely preferred before any other. 
The princeſs ſhewed like prudence in concealing her 


' Fentiments of. religion, in - complying with the preſent 


modes of worſhip, and in cluding al queſtions with re- 
rd to that delicate ſubject . 
The ſupply granted-by parliament enabled the queen 
to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty ſail, which, be- 
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One Copley expreſſed his fears leſt the queen, under co- 
Jour of the power there granted, might alter the ſucceſſion, 
and alienate the crown from the lawful heir: but his words 
were thought irreverent to her majeſty : he was committed to 


che cuſt hal the ſerjeant at arms; and though he expreſſed 


ſarrow for his offence, he was not releaſed till the queen was 


applied to for his pardon. - 


. + The common net at that time, ſays Sir Richard Baker, 
for catching of proteſtants, was the doctrine of the real pre- 
ſence; and this net was uſed to catch the lady Elizabeth: for 
bring aſked one time, what ſhe thought of the words of Chriſt, 
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manded by lord Clinton: the land forces by the each 


His 4 * 07 „een | 
The pe 1 gland, during this whole reign, 
—— ral appre enfions with regard not only to 


force he was obliged to retreat; and being 
7 by the 


Aa, which he reafonably thought gave him 
accidentally on the coaſt, being drawn 


tion now tormented her. 


tempt on the coaſt, of, Brittany. The. fleet was 


, Huntingdon and Rutland. But the equi 8 
' the.flect and army was Jo dilatory, that the French, ö 

intelligence of the deſign, and were prepared to re _— 
them. The Engliſh found Breſt well * 
attempt on that place was impracticable; but landino | 
Conquet, they plundered and burnt the town, with 0 
| adjacent. villages, and were proceeding to We 


- greater diſorders, when Kerfimon, à Breton gentlema,, 
at the head of ſome militia, fell upon them, put 
the vout, and drove them to their ſhips with conſidera- 
| ble-loſs. Bur a ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips hag 


an opportunity of: amply revenging this 
the French. The 2 Fares — 
Calais, had made an irruption into Flanders, with an 
army of fourteen thouſand men; and having forced a 
paſlage' over; the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, and 
Berg St. Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newport, 
but, caunt Egmont coming upon him with a ſuperior 
a ; overtaken, 

Spaniards near Gravelines, and finding a battle 
inevitable, he choſe very {kilfully his ground for. the 
engagement. He fortified his left wing with all poſ- 
ſible precaution ; and poſted his right along the river 
| ſecurity 

from that quarter. But the Engliſh 42 which were 
a ; . y the noiſe of 

the: firing, failed up the river, and flanking the French, 
did ſuch execution by their artillery, that they put them 
to flight; and the Spaniards gained a complete victory. 
Meanwhile the principal army of France, under the 


duke of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the duke of 


Savoy, approached each other on the frontiers. of Pi- 
cardy z and as the two kings had come into their re- 
ive camps attended by the flower of their nobility, 


men expected that ſome great and important event 


' would follow from the emulation of theſe warlike nations, 


But Philip, though actuated by the ambition, ſſed 


not the enterprizing genius of a conqueror ; he was 
willing, notwithſtanding the two great victories which 
he had gained at St. Quintin and Gravelines, to put a 
period to'the war by treaty. Negociations were entered 
into. for that purpoſe; and as the terms offered by the 


two monarchs were ſomewhat wide of each other, the 
armies were put into - winter-quarters till the princes 


could come to better agreement. Among other con- 


ditions, Henry demanded the reſtitution of Navarre to 


its lawful owner; Philip that of Calais and its territory 
to England: but in the midſt of theſe negociations, 


| news arrived of the death of Mary; and Philip, no lon- 


ger connected with England, began to relax in his firm- 


| neſs on that article, The queen had long been in a 


declining ſtate of health; and having miſtaken her dropſy 
for a pregnancy, ſhe had made uſe of an improper regi- 
men, and her malady daily augmented. = reflec- 
The conſciouſneſs of being 
hated by her ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth's ſuc- 
ceſſion, apprehenſions of the danger to which the ca- 
tholic religion ftoud expoſed, dejection for the loſs of 
Calais, concern for the ill ſtate of her affairs, and, above 
all, anxiety for the abſence of her huſband, who ſhe 
knew intended ſoon to depart for Spain, ard to ſettle 
there during the remainder of his life. Reflections 
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This is my body, whether ſhe thought it the true body of 
Chriſt that was in the ſacrament. It is ſaid, that after pauſing 
ſhe thus anſwered: | 
« Chriſt was the word that ſpake it ; 
He took the bread and break it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That l believe and take it.” | 
Whieh, though it may ſeem but a flight expreſſion, yet hath 
it more ſolidngſs than at firſt appears; at leaſt, it ſerved hey 
turn at that time, to eſcape+the net, which by direct anfwer 
ſhe could not have done. Baker's Chronicle, p. 320. 
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Jar mind,” and threw her into a lingering 


p 5 91 which ſhe died on the 17th of November, 

: 6565 after a ſhort r reign of five years, 

months, and eleven days . | 

uy T-% not neceſſary, ſays ow. to employ many 
rds in drawing the character of this princeſs. She 

roſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or amiable ; and 

her perſon 


was as l engaging as her behaviour and 
addreſs. 


Obſtinac 2 [Ys 8 ee fe _— 
2. e, tyranny; every circumſtance of her cha- 
N 0 andere from boy bad temper and narrow 
underſtanding. And amjdſt that complication of vices, 
which entered into her compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely 
find any virtue but {interity a quality which ſhe ſeems 
o have maintained throughout her whole life ; except 
in the beginning of her reign, when the neceſſity. of her 
afairs obliged her to rpake;ſome promiſes to the proteſ- 
ants, Which ſbe certainly never intended to perform. 
But in theſe caſes a weak bigoted woman, under the 
government of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſufficient to 


herſeff the violation of a, promiſe. She ap- 
yo ao, as well as her father, to have been ſuſcepti- 


of ſome attachments of friendſhip ; and that without 
the caprice and inconſtancy which were ſo remarkable 
in the conduct of that monarch. To. which we may 
ad, that in many. circumſtances of her life ſhe gave in- 
dications; of reſolution and vigour. of mind; a quality 
which ſeems to have been inherent in her family. 


| 5 I -C HA P. V. ; 
£ 3143 4535S; | ein 952 © 
| E Li 2 A B E 1 H. 3 
| | | 


the countenances of the-Engliſh ; eſpecially when it is 
conſidered, that Elizabeth held the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, to which Mary was ſo great a bigot, 
in the utmoſt contempt... 

A parliament had been 


aſſembled a few-days before 


an interval of 
mediately reſounded with the joyful acclamations of 
ſhe reign !” The people, leſs actuated by faction, and 
leſs influenced by private views, expreſſed a joy ſtill 
more general and hearty on her pro 


— 
—_— 2 


— — — 


* 


Cardinal Pole had long been ſickly, from an intermitting 
fevery and he died the ſame day with the queen, about ſixteen 
hours after her. The benign character of this prelate, the 
modeſty and humanity of his deportment, made him be univer- 
fally beloved; inſomuch, that in a nation where the moſt fu. 
rious perſecution was carried on, and where the moſt violent 
religious factions prevailed, entire juſtice, even by moſt of the 
reformers, has been done to his merit. The havghty pontiff, 
Paul IV. had entertained ſome prejudices againſt him: and 


legantine commiſſion, appointed in his room card 
eyto, an obſervantine friar and confeſſor to the queen. But 
Mary would nev 
miſſion; and Paul was afterwards obliged to reſtore cardinal 
Pole to his authority. i | | 


Popes he ſeized the opportunity” of revenge; and IG 
Dn 


1 On her entrance into the Tower, ſhe could not forbear 


and that which a before had attended her, when ſhe 
was conducted to that place as a prlſoner, and lay there ex- 


verance which the Almighty had granted her from her bloody 
a deliverance, ſhe ſaid, no leſs miraculous than 

that which Daniel had received from the den of lions. This 

_ att of pious-gratitude feems to haye been the laſt circumſtance 
in which ſhe remembered any paſt hardſhips and injuries. 


No, XLIII. ; 


demife of Mary and the conſequent acceſſion of 


* will hardly be credited, when we aſſert, that upon 
the 
* an univerſal joy ſeemed to diffuſe itſelf over 


tion; and the 


when Eugland declared war againſt Henry, the ally of that 


never permit the new legate to act upon the com- 

+ Queen Mary was buried in Henry the VIlth's chapel at 

refleting on the oe difference between her preſent fortune, 
raph 


d to all the bigoted malignity of her enemies. She fell on 
er knees, and expreſſed her thanks. to Heaven for the deli- 
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Mary's death; and when Heathe, archbiſhop of York, 
then chancellor, notified to them that event, ſcarcely | 
of regret appeared; and the two houſes im 


God fave queen Elizabeth! Long and happily may 


With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, ſhe buried | 


\S -- 


. 


"499 
auſpicious commencement ofthis" reign proptiofiicated 
that felicity and 'glory which — — courlſez 
ſo uriiformly_ attended it. Blizabeth was at Hatfield 
when ſhe heard of her ſiſter's death; and, after a few. 
days, ſhe went thenct to London through crouds of 
people, who ſtrove with each other in giving her the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their affection 4. an employ- 
ing a few days in ordering her@eſtic affairs, Eliza: 
beth notified to ſoreign co ger's death; and het 
own acceſſion. She ſeng co the Low 
Countries, where Philip , d took care to 
expreſs to that monarch, M re protec- 
tion which he had afforded ee nre of per- 
ſevering in thait: friendſhip wN, bil com- 
menced between them. Philip forcſcer 
this event, and who ſtill hoped, LFane Elizabeth, 
to obtain that dominion Hr nich he had 
failed in eſpouſing Mary, in bed orders 
to the duke of Feria, his bondon, to 
make propoſals of marriaq nd he of- 


Elizabeth wrote to Sir Edd "i iſh 
ambaſſador at Rome, to noti e pope, 
but the precipitate nature f bore all rhe 
cautious meafures: concerted H d once 6. 
The queen finding the ined der with 
ſeverity, recalled her am or, and bonnet with 
more determined . reſolutionao-fiitlhe tho michſures 
which already ſhe had ſecretly ena ES. 
catholic religion, had retained gleveniofher Wes copn- 
ſellors; but, in order to ballance the tic 
added eight more, who were known t6&6h&malined:co 
the proteſtant communion |. With theſe eons 
particularly Cecil, ſhe  deliberdied” hee 
ing the expediency of reſtoring the | oh, 
and the means of executing that great ze Cecil 
told her, That the greater part of the nation had, ver 
ſince her father's reign, inclined to the refofon ; 
and, though her ſiſter had conſtrained them ro'profels: 
the ancient faith, the cruelties exerciſed by her miniſters 
had ſtill more alienated their affections from it: 


pr.” 
= 
* - 


happily the intereſts of the ſovereign here concittta” 


with the inclinations of the people; nor was her tic 
the crown compatible with the authority of the Roma 
pontiff: that a ſentence, ſo ſolemnly pronounced by td 
popes againſt her mother's marriage, could not poſſibly 
be recalled, without inflicting a mortal wound on the 
credit of the ſee of Rome; and even, if the were al- 
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all offences in oblivion, and received with affability even thoſe 
who had acted with the greateſt malevolence againſt her. Sir 
Harry Bennifield himſelf, to whoſe cuſtody ſhe had been com- 
mitted, and who had treated her with ſeverity, neyer felt, dus 


ment. Yet was not the gracious reception which ſhe gave 
proſtitute and undiſtinguiſhing. When the biſhops came in 4 
body to make their > + 
them ſentiments of regard; except to Bonner, from whom ſhe : 
turned afide, as from a man polluted with blood, who was a 
juſt object of horror to every heart ſuſceptible of humanity, 
Burnet. Heylin. | | 

'$ The haughty prelate told Crane, that England was a-fief 
of the holy ſee; and it was great temerity in Elizabeth to have 
aſſumed, withont his participation, the title and authority of 
queen: that being illegitimate, ſhe could not poſſibly inherit 
that kingdom ; nor could he annul the ſentence pronounced by 
Clement VII. and Paul III. with regard to Henry's marriage; 
that were he to proceed with rigour, he ſhould puniſh this cri- 
minal invaſion of his rights by rejecting all her applications; 
but, being willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, he 
would ſtill keep the door of grace open to her : and that, if ſhe 
would renourice all pretenſions to the crown, and ſubmit en- 
tirely to his will, ſhe-ſhould experience the utmoſt lenity com- 
patible with the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. 

|| Theſe were the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bed- 
ford, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambroſe 
Cave, Sir Francis. Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom ſhe- 
creates lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate. 


6N lowed 


fered to procure from E cn for that - 
purpoſe: : But Elizabeth de .. 


proteftant” > _ =" 


ring the whole courſe of her reign, any effects of her reſent»: | 


eiſance to her, ſhe expreſſed to all of -- 
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lowed. to retain the. cron, it would only be on an un- 


certain and dependant footing : that this circſimſtance 


alone counterballanced all dangers whatſoever ; and 
theſe dangers themſelves, if narrowly examined, would 
be found very little formidable : that the curſes and exe- 
crations of the Romiſh church, when not ſeconded by 
military force, were, in the preſent age, more an object 
of ridicule than of terror, and had now as little influence 
in this world as in the next: that though the bigotry or 


ambition of * or Philip might incline them to exe- 


cute a ſentence of excommunication againſt her, their 
intereſts were ſo incompatible, that they never could 
concur in any plan of operations; and the enmity of the 
one would always enſure to her the friendſhip of the 
other: that if they encouraged. the diſeontents of her 
catholic ſubjects, their dominions alſo abounded with 
proteſtants, and it would be eaſy to retaliate upon them: 
that even ſuch of the Engliſh as ſeemed at preſent zea- 
louſly attached to the catholic faith, would, moſt of them; 
embrace the religion of their new. ſovereign ; and the 
nation had of late been ſo much accuſtomed to theſe re- 
volutions, that men had loſt all idea of truth aud falfe- 
hood in ſuch ſubjects: that the authority of Henry VIII. 
ſo highly raiſed by many concurring circumſtances, firſt 
enured the people to this ſubmiſſive deference ;»and: it 
was the leſs difficult for ſucceeding princes to continue 
the nation in a track to which it ſo long been ac- 
cuſtomed : and that it would be eaſy for her, by beſtow- 
ing on proteſtants all preferment in civil offices and the 
militia, the church, and the univerſities, both to enſure 
her own authority, and to render her religion entirely 
predominant *,” | | | 

Elizabeth's education as well as her intereſt, led her 
to favour the reformation ; and ſhe remained not longin 
ſuſpence with regard to the party whoſe cauſe ſhe ſhould 
eſpouſe. But, though determined in. her own mind, 
ſhe reſolyed to proceed by gradual and ſecure ſteps, and 
not to imitate the example of Mary, in encouraging the 
bigots of her party to make immediately a violent inva- 
ſion on the eſtabliſhed religion. She thought it requi- 
ſite, however, to diſcover ſuch ſymptoms of her inten- 


tions, as might give encouragement to the proteſtants, 


ſo much depreſſed by the late perſecutions. She re- 
called the exiles, and liberated thoſe who were impri- 
ſoned on account of religion f. The queen proceeded 


to exert, in favour of the reformers, ſome acts of power 
which were authorized by the extent of royal preroga- 


tive during that age 1. The declarations of her inten- 
tions, concurring with preceding ſuſpicions, made the 
biſhops foreſee, with certainty, a revolution in religion. 


n 


— — 


An 4 r Cantdeiy jp." 270. Heme, 


ch. xxxviil, 

+. We are told of a pleaſantry of one Rainsford on this occa- 
ſion, who ſaid to the queen, . That he had a petition 1 
ſent her in behalf of other priſoners called Matthew, Mark, 


Luke, and John:“ ſhe readily replied, That it behoved her 


firſt to conſult the priſoners themſelves, and to learn of them, 
whether they deſired that liberty which he demanded for them.“ 
Heylin, p. 10g. ate | 

t Finding that the proteſtant teachers, irritated. by perſecu- 
tion, broke out in a furious attack on the ancient ſuperſtition, 
and that the Romaniſts replied with no leſs zeal and 2 


ſhe publiſhed a pxoclamation, by which ſhe inhibited all preach - 


ing without a ſpecial licence; and though ſhe diſpenſed with 


| theſe orders in favour of ſome preachers of her own ſe, ſhe 
took care'that they ſhould be the moſt calm and moderate of the 


party. She alſo ſuſpended the laws fo far as to ordet a great 
part of the ſervice, the litany, the Lord's prayer, the creed, 
and the Goſpels, to be read in Engliſh. And, having firſt 


publiſhed injunctions that all the churches ſhould conform 


themſelves to the practice of her own chapel, ſhe forbade the 
hoſt to be any more elevated in her preſence, Camden. 


' Heylin. St Stowe. 


- When ſhe was conducted through London, amidſt the 
Joyful acclamations of her ſubjects, a boy, who perſonated 
Truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches, and 
preſented to her a copy of the Bible. © She received the book 
with the moſt gracious deportment; placed it next her boſom; 
and declared, that, amidft all the coltly teſtimonies which the 
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| ſtoring the ten 
point being gained with much difficulty, a bill was next 
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They therefore reſuſed to officiate at Het dn 
and it was with ſome difficulty tt he big 
was at laſt prevailed on to perform the ceremony g MN 
the proceſſion Elizabeth; by tick open addreſs and com 
teous behaviour, acquired a popularity beyond what 1 
of her predeceſſors or ſucceſſors evet could attain. I . 
own ſex exulted to ſee a woman hold the reins of em r 
with ſuch predence and fortitude 3 and while a yo.” 
princeſs of twenty-five years; BY that was her- 
her acceſſidn,) who poſſeſſed all the graces and infinua 
tion, though not all the beauty of her ſex, courted the 
affections of indiyiduals by her civilities, of the public 
by her ſervices ; her * though corroborated by 
the ſtricteſt bands of law and religion, appeared to be 
derived entirely from the choice and inclination of the 
2 1 
Elizabeth wiſely delayed the change of religion til 
the meeting of the parliament, which was ſummoned co 
aſſemble. The elections had gone entirely againſt the 
entholics, who ſeemed not indeed to have made any 
t ſtruggle for the ſuperiority I; and the houſes met, 
in a diſpoſition of gratifying the queen in every particu- 
lar which ſhe could deſire of them. They began the ſeſ. 
ſion with an unanimous declaration, * that queen ERza- 


beth was, and ought to be, as well by the word of God, 2s 


the common and ſtatute laws of the realm, the lawful, 


undoubted, and true heir to the crown, lawfully de- 
ſcended from the blood- royal, according to the order of 


ſucceſſion ſettled in the g 5th of Henry VIII “.“ The 
firſt bill brought into parliament, with a view of trying 
their diſpoſition on the head of religion, was that for 
ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately erected, and for re- 
and firſt- fruits to the queen. This 


introduced, annexing the ſupremacy to the erown; and 
though the queen was there denominated governeſs, 
not head, of the church, it conveyed the ſame extenſive 
power, which, under the latter title, had been exer- 
ciſed by his father and brother, All the biſhops who 


were preſent in the upper houſe ftrenuouſly oppoſed this 
law; and as they 


poſſeſſed more learning than the tem- 
poral peers, they triumphed in the debate; but the ma- 
jority of voices in that houſe, as well as among the 


commons, was againſt them ff. Whoſoever refuſed to 


take an oath, acknowledging the queen's ſupremacy, 
was incapacitated from holding any office; whoſoever 
denied the ſuptemacy, or attempted to deprive the 
queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the firſt offence, 
all his goods and chattels; for the ſecond, was ſubjected 
to the penalty of a præmunire; but the third offence 


city had that day given her of their attachment, this preſent was 


| by far the moſt precious and moſt acceptable. Burnet. 
tr * 


Notwithſtanding the bias of the nation towards the pro- 
teſtant ſect, it appears, that ſome violence, at leaſt according 
to our preſent ideas, was uſed in theſe elections: five candi- 
dates were nominated by the court to each borough, and three 
to each county; and, by the ſheriff's authority, the members 
were choſen from among theſe candidates. See State Papers, 
collected by Edward, earl ef Clarendon, p. ga. 

** 1 Eliz. Cap. g. TIS 

++ By this act the crown, without the concurrence either 
of the parliament or even of the conyocation, was veſted with 
the whole ſpiritual power; might repreſs all hereſies, might 
eſtabliſh er repeal all canons, might alter every point of diſci- 
pline, and might ordain or aboliſh my religious right or cere- 
mony. In determining hereſy, the ſovereign was only limited 
to ſuch doctrines as had been adjudged hereſy, by the autho- 
rity of the Scripture, by the firſt four general councils, or by 
any general council which followed the Scripture as their 
= 4 or to ſuch doctrines às ſhould hereafter be denominated 
hereſy by the parliament and convocation. In order to exerciſe 
this authority, the queen, by a clauſe of the acts, was empow- 
ered to name commiſſioners, either laymen or clergymen, 2s 
ſhe ſhould think proper; and on this clauſe was afterwards 
founded the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion z which aſſumed 
large diſcretionary, not to fay arbitrary powers, totally incom- 
patible with any exact boundaries in the conſtitution. 


*. 


* 


4 4-clired treaſon. A law was paſſed, confirtning 
* 2 in ki Ee time with re- 
all the ſtatutes ena ding ZOWAT. 
dard to religion: the nomination of biſhops was given 
gar crown without any election of the chapters: the 
o n ns empowered, on the vacancy of any ſee, to 
1 all the 3 and to beſtow on the biſhop- 
dect an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to 
the crown. The biſhops and all incumbents were pro- 
tibiced from alienating their revenues, and from letting 
leaſes longer than twenty-one years, or three lives. A 
ſolemn and public diſputation was held during this ſeſ- 
fon; in preſence of lord keeper Bacon, between the 
Jvines of the proteſtant and thoſe of the catholic com- 
munion. The champions, appointed to detend the re- 
ion of the ſovereign, were, as in all former inſtances, 
entirely triumphant 3 and the popiſh diſputants, being 
"ronounced refractory and obſtinate, were even puniſhed 
y imprifonment.. The proteſtants emboldened by this 
victory, ventured on the laſt and moſt important ſtep, 
and brought into parliament a bill for aboliſhing the 
ina, and re-eſtabliſhing the liturgy of king Edward. 
Penalties were enacted, as well againſt thoſe who de- 
parted from this mode of worſhip, as againſt thoſe who 
abſented themſelves from the church and the ſacraments; 
And thus in one ſeſſion, without any violence, tumult, 
or. clamour, was the whole ſyſtem of religion altered, 
on the very commencement of a reign, and by the will 
of a young woman, whoſe title to the crown Was by 
many thought liable to great objections. This ſeſſion 
the commons yoted the queen a ſubſidy of four ſhillings 
in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight- pence 
on moveables, together with two fifteenths. The houſe 
in no inſtance departed from the moſt reſpectful defe- 
reace and complaiſance towards the queen. Even the 
importunate addreſs which they made her on the con- 
cluſion of the ſeſſion, to fix her choice of a huſband, 
could not, they ſuppoſed, be very diſagreeable to one 
of her ſex and age, The addreſs was couched in the 
molt reſpectful expreſſions; yet met with a refuſal from 
the queen . On the prorogation of the parliament, 
May 8, 1559, the laws enacted with regard to religion 
were put in execution, and met with little oppoſition 
from any quarter. The liturgy was again introduced in 
the vulgar tongue, and the oath of ſupremacy was ten- 
dered to the clergy. The number of biſhops had been 
reduced to fourteen by a ſickly ſeaſon, which preceded; 
and all theſe, except the biſhop of Landaff, having re- 
fuſed compliance, were degraded from their ſees ; but 
of the inferior clergy throughout all England, where 
there are near ten thouſand pariſhes, only eighty rectors 
and vicars, fifteen prebendaries, fifteen heads of col- 
leges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, facri- 
ficed their livings to their religious principles. 
The rites ſtill preſerved in the Engliſh liturgy, bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to the ancient ſervice, tended in 
ſome meaſure to reconcile the catholics to the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and as the queen permitted no other mode of 
worſhip, and at the ſame time ſtruck out every thing 
that could be offenſive to them in the new liturgy, even 
thoſe who were addicted to the Romiſh communion 
made no ſcruple of attending the eſtabliſhed church. 


© 


* She told the ſpeaker, « That, as the application from the 
ute was Conceived in general terms, only recommending 
marriage, without pretending to direct her choice of a huſband, 
e could not take offence to the addreſs, or regard it other- 
Wiſe than as a new inſtance of their affectionate attachment to 
her: that any farther interpoſition on their part would have ill 
decome either them to make as ſubjects, or her to bear as an 
pendent princeſs: that even while ſhe was a private perſon, 

and expcſed to much danger, ſhe had always declined that en- 
Eagement, which ſhe regarded as an incumbrance; much 
more, at preſent, would the perſevere in this ſentiment, when 
ne charge of a great kingdom was committed to her, and her 
life ought to be entirely devoted to promoting the intereſts of 
religion, and the happineſs of her ſubjects : that as England 
was ber huſband, wedded to her by this pledge, (and here ſhe 
ſbewed her * with the ſame gold ring upon it, with which 
he dad ſolem y betrothed herſelf to the kingdom at her inau- 


- 
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Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinaiions; the exte- 
rior appearance, which is the chief circumſtance with 
the people, would have been ſtill more ſimilar between 
the new and the ancient ſorm of worſhip. Her love of 
ſtate and magnificence, which ſhe affected in every thing, 
inſpired her with an inclination towards the pomp of the 
catholic religion ; and it was merely in compliance with 
the prejudices: of ber party, that ſhe gave up either 
images or addreſſes to ſaints, or prayers for the dead. 
Some foreign _ princes interpoſed to procure the Ro- 
maniſts the privilege of ſeparate aſſemblies in particulat 
cities, but the queen would not comply with their re- 
queſt ; and ſhe-repreſented the manifeſt danger of diſ- 
turbing the national peace by a toleration of different 
religions. 4 | | 

During theſe tranſactions the negociations for a peace 
with France were eonducted, firſt to Cercamp, then at 
Chateau-Cambreſis, between the miniſters of France, 
Spain, and England; and Elizabeth, though equally 
prudent, was not equally ſucceſsful in this tranſaction, 
Philip employed his utmoſt efforts to procure the reſti- 
tution of Calais, both as bound in honour to indemni 
England, which, merely on his account, had been drawn 
into the war, and as engaged in intereſt to remove 
France to a diſtance from his frontiers in the Low 
Countries. So long as he entertained hopes of eſpou- 


| ling the queen, he delayed concluding a peace with 


Henry; and even after the change of religion in Eng- 
land deprived him of all ſuch views, his miniſters hinted 
to her a propoſal, which may be regarded as reaſonable 
and honourable. Though all his own terms with France 


were ſettled, he ſeemed willing to continue the war till 
ſhe ſhould obtain ſatisfaction; provided ſhe would ſtipu- 


late to adhere to the Spaniſh alliance, and continue hoſ- 
tilities againſt Henry during the courſe of fix years: but 
Elizabeth, after conſulting with her miniſters, wiſely re- 
jected this propoſal. She was ſenſible of the low ſtate 
of her finances; the great debts contracted by her father, 
brother, and ſiſter; the diſorders introduced into every 
part of the adminiſtration ; the diviſions by which her 
people were agitated ; and ſhe was convinced that no- 
thing but tranquillity during ſome years could bring the 
kingdom again into a flouriſhing condition, or enable 
her to act with dignity and vigour in her tranſactions 
with foreign nations. Well acquainted with the value 
which Henry put upon Calais, and the impoſſibility, 
during the 22 emergence, of recovering it by treaty, 
ſhe was willing rather to ſuffer that loſs, than ſubmit to 
ſuch a dependence on Spain, as ſhe muſt expect to fall 
into, if ſhe continued pertinaciouſly in her preſent de- 
mand. She ordered, therefore, her ambaſſadors, lord 
Effingham, the biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to 
conclude the negociation, and to ſettle a peace with 
Henry, on any reaſonable terms. Henry offered to 
ſtipulate a marriage between the eldeſt daughter of the 
dauphin, and the eldeſt ſon of Elizabeth; and to engage. 
for the reſtitution of Calais as the dowry of that prin- 
ceſs ; but as the queen was ſenſible that this treaty would 
appear to the world a palpable evaſion, ſhe inſiſted up- 
on more equitable, at leaſt more plauſible conditions. 
It was at laſt agreed, that Henry ſhould reſtore Calais 
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guration,) ſo all Engliſhmen were her children; and while ſhe 
was employed in rearing or governing ſuch a family, ſhe could 
not deem herſelf barren, or her life uſeleſs and unprofitable: 
that if ſhe ever entertained thoughts of changing her condition, 
the care of her ſubjectsꝰ welfare was ſtill to be —_— in her 
thoughts; but ſhould ſhe live and die a virgin, ſhe doubted not 
but Divine Providence, ſeconded by their counſels and her own 
meaſures, would be able to prevent all diſpute with regard to 
the ſucceſſion, and ſecure them a ſovereign, who, perhaps bet- 
ter than her own iſſue, would imitate her example in ms 
and cheriſhing her people: and that, for her part, ſhe deſire 

that no higher character or fairer remembrance of her ſhould 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, than to have this inſcription en- 
graved on her tomb-ſtone, when ſhe ſhould pay the laſt debt 
te nature: „Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 


| queen,” Sir Simon d Ewes. 


* 


2 


at the expiration of eight years; that in caſe of failure, 


he ſhould- pay five hundred thouſand crowns, and the | 


queen's, title to Calais ſtill remain; that he ſhould find 
the-ſecurity of ſeven or eight foreign merchants, not na- 
tives of France, for the payment of this ſum ; that he 
ſhould deliver five till chat ſecurity were pro- 
vided ; that if Elizabeth broke the with France 
or Scotland during the interval, ſhe ſhould forfeit all 
title to Calais; but if Henry made war on Elizabeth, 
he ſhould be obliged immediately to reſtore that for- 
treſs . A peace with Scotland was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of that with France. 


Not long after the concluſion of the peace, Mary, 
ueen of Scots, called in queſtion the legitimacy of 
kzabeth, and uently denied her right to ſucceeU 


to the throne f. Elizabeth alarmed at the danger, con- 
ceived a violent jealouſy againſt the queen of Scots; and 
was determined, as far as 

Henry from the execution of | 
death of that monarch, who was killed in a tournament 
ebrating the eſpouſals of his ſiſter 


at Paris, while cel | 
with the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. 
informed that his ſucceſſor, Francis II. ſtill continued to 
aſſume without reſerve, the title of king of England, 
the began to conſider him and his queen as her greateſt 
enemies; and the preſent ſituation of affairs in Scotland 
afforded her a favourable opportunity, not only of re- 
venging the injury, but of providing for her own furre 
ly. ENT Y 80 | 70 ; 
4 The murder of cardinal Beaton at St. Andrew's had 
deprived the Scottiſh catholics of a head, whoſe ſeverity: 
bad rendered him extremely formidable to the innovators 
in religion; and the execution of the laws againſt hereſy 
began thenceforth to be more remiſs. The queen- 
regent governed the kingdom with prudence ; and not 
being diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil intereſts of the ſtate 
fo the bigotry or intereſts of the clergy, ſhe deemed it 
more expedient to connive at the progreſs of a doctrine 
which ſhe had not power to repreſs. ' When informed 
of the death of Edward, and 'the' acceſſion of Mary to 
the Engliſh throne, ſhe. hoped that the Scottiſh re- 
formers, deprived of the countenance. which they re- 
ceived from that powerful kingdom, would loſe their 
ardour with their proſpect of ſucceſs, and would gradu- 
ally return to the faith of their anceſtors ; but herein ſhe 
Was diſappointed, for many of the Engliſh preachers, 
terrified with the ſeverity of Mary's government, took 


n * 
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Philip and Henry terminated hoſtilities by a mutual reſti- 
tution of all places taken during the courſe of the war; and 
Philip chpouſed the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
France, formerly betrothed to his ſon Don Carlos. I he duke 

of Savoy married Margaret, Henry's ſiſter, and obtained a re- 
ſtitution of all his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a 
few towns, retained by France, And thus general tranquillity 
ſeemed to be reſtored to Europe. | 
The next heir of blood, fays Hume, was the queen of 
Scots, now married to the dauphin; and the great power of 
that princeſs, joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a for- 
midable rival to Elizabeth. The king of France had ſecretly. 
been ſolliciting at Rome a bull of excommunication againſt the 

_ and ſhe. had here been beholden to the good offices of 

h 


ilip, 

— „ had negociated in her favour, and had ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed the pretenſions of Henry. But the court of France 
was not diſcouraged with this repulſe : the duke of Guiſe, and 
his brothers, thinking it would much augment their credit, if 
their niece ſhould bring an acceſſion of England, as ſhe had 
already done of Sootland, to the crown of F 3 the 
king not to neglect the claim; and, by their p. ion, he 
ordered his. ſon and daughter-in-law to aſſume 


all their equipages, furniture, and liveries. When the Eng- 
lifh ambaſtador complained of this injury, he could obtain no- 
thing but an evaſive” anſwer z that as the quee 
deſcended from the blood royal of Fact ſhe was entitled, 
- by the example of Princes, to'a 


kingdom. But beſides that this practice had never prevailed. 
without. permiffion being firft obtained, and without making a 
viſible difference between the arms, Elizabeth plai 2 


that this pretenſion had not been advanced during the reign « 
her ſiſter Mary; and that therefote the king ef Francs in - 


a, 
_. 
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per to incapacitate 
is project. The ſudden 


who, from intereſt more than either friendſhip or ge- 


f enly the arms 
as well as the title of England, and to quarter theſe _ arms on 


queen of Scots was 


ume the arms of chat 
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ſhelter in Scotland, where they found more 
and a milder adminiſtration, and while the 


Froteclioq 
their theological tenets, they filled the be faded 
with a juſt horror againſt the cruelties of the binn 
catholics, and ſhewed their difciples the fate which, 

mult expect, if ever their adverſaries ſhould 2 
uncontrolled authority over them. Some heads of the 


| reformers in Scotland, ſuch as the earl of Argyle his 

fon lord Lorne, the earls of Morton and Glencairn 

Erſkine of Dun, and others, obſerving the danger © 

which they were expoſed, and deſirous to pro 5 
their principles, entered privately into a bond or aſſocn. 
tion; and called themſelves the Congregation of the 
Lord, in contradiction to the eſtabliſhed church, which 
they denominated the Congregation of Satan . Before 
this league was publicly known or avowed, the clergy 
alarmed with the progreſs of the reformation, attempted 
to recover their Joſt authority by a violent exerciſe of 
power, which tended ſtill farther to augment the 2eat 


| 


and number of their enemies. Hamilton, the primate 
ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt of an irreproachable life 
who had embraced the new doctrines; and having tri ; 
him at St. Andrew's, condemned him to the flames for 
hereſy 9d. The man bore the torture with that courage 
which,” though uſual on theſe occafions, always appears 
ſupernatural _ to the multitude. The 
people, to expreſs their abhorrence againſt the crue 
of = prieſts, raiſed a monument of ſtones on the — 
of his execution; and as faſt as the ſtones were removed 
by order of the clergy, they were again ſupplied from 
the voluntary zeal of the populace. This was the laſt 
- barbarity of the kind which the catholics had the power 
to exerciſe in Scotland, Some time feet this tranſaCtion, 
the people diſcovered their ſentiments in ſuch a manner 
as was ſufficient to prognoſticate to the priefts the fate 
which was awaiting them. It was uſual on the feſtival 
of St. Giles, the tutelar faint of Edinburgh, to carry 
in proceſſion the image of that ſaint ; but the proteſtants, 
in order to prevent the ceremony, found means, on 
the eve of the feſtival, to purloin the ſtatue-from the 
church; and they pleaſed themſelves with imagining the 
ſurprize and diſappointment of his votaries. The clergy, 
however, fram Faſttly a new image, which, in deri- 
ſion, was called by the people young St. Giles; and 
they carried it through he firecn -attended by all the 
eccleſiaſtics in the town and neighbourhood. The 
multitude abſtained from violence ſo long as the queen- 
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tended, on the firſt opportunity, to diſpute her legitimacy, 
and her title to che crown: : 

t The tenor of the bond was as follows: © We perceiving 
how Satan, in his members, the antichriſt of our time, do 
cruelly rage, ſeeking to overthrow and to deftroy the goſpel 
of Chriſt and his - congregation, ought, according to our 
bounden duty, to ftrive in our Maſter's cauſe, even unto the 
death, _ certain of the victory in him. We do therefore 
promiſe, before the majeſty of God and his congregation that 
we, by his grace, ſhall with all diligence continually apply our 
whole power, ſubſtance, and our very lives, to maintain, ſet 
forward, and eſtabliſh the moſt bleſſed word of God and his 
, congregation z' and ſhall labour, by all poſſible means, to have 

faithful miniſters, truly and purely to miniſter Chriſt's goſpel 
and ſacraments to his people: we that maintain them, nouriſh 
them, and defend them, the whole congregation of Chriſt, 
and every member thereof, by our whole power, and at the 
hazard of our lives, againſt Satan, and all wicked power, who 
may intend tyranny and trouble againſt the. ſaid e 
unto which holy word and congregation we do join ourſelves; 
and we forſake and renounce the congregation of Satan, with 
all the ſuperſtitious abomination and idolatry thereof; and 
moreover {hall declare ourſelves manifeſtly enemies thereto, by 
this faithful promiſe before. God, teſtified to this congregation 
by our ſubſcriptions. ., At Edinburgh the gd of December, 
1557.” Keith, Zo 66. Knox, p. 101. 5 

ry Such general averſion. was entertained againſt this barba- 
rity, that it was ſome time before the biſhops could prevail on 
ary one to act the part of a civil judge, and pronounce ſentence 


upon Mill; and even after the time of his execution was fixed, 


2 * to tie him to the ſtake, and the primate himſelf was 
of | obii OT n 


the ſhops of St. Andrew's being ſhut, no one would ſell a 
ged to furniſh this implement, 


2 regent 
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* tinued a ſpectator, but the moment ſhe re- Black Friars, which they likewiſe pillaged: the Carthu- 
2 invaded the idol, threw it in the mire, and ſians underwent the ſame fate: fer = populace, not l 
22 it in pieces. The flight and terror of the prieſts content with robbing and expelling the monks, vented | 
ind friars, Who, it was remarked, deſerted, in his great- I their rage on the buildings which had been the recep- i 
et diſtreſs, the object of worſhip, was the ſource of uni- tacles of ſuch abomination ; and in a little time nothing i 
- verſal mockery and laughter. Encouraged by all theſe but the walls of theſe edifices were left ſtanding. The i 
appearances, che congregation proceeded to ſollicit ſub- I inhabitants of Couper in Fife ſoon after imitated the 
ſcriptions to their league; and the death of Mary of example. The queen-regent, provoked at theſe vio- 
England, with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which hap- Þ lences, aſſembled an army, and prepared to chaſtize the 
ned about this time, contributed to increaſe their Þ rebels. She had about two thouſand French under her 
hopes of ſucceſs in their undertaking. They preſented | command, with a few Scortiſh troops; and being aſ- 
2 petition ro the regent, craving a reformation of the | ſiſted by ſuch of the nobility as were well affected to 
church, and of the wicked, fcandalous, and deteſtable J her, ſhe pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. 
lives of the eccleſiaſtics. They framed a. petition, which Even the earl of Argyle, and lord James Stuart, prior 
they intended to preſent to parliament, and in which, of St. Andrew's, the queen's natural brother, though 
after premiſing that they could not communicate with I deeply engaged with the reformers, attended the regent 
the damnable idolatry and intolerable abuſes of the pa- I in this enterprize. The congregation, on the other 
piſtical church, they deſired, that the laws againſt here- hand, made preparations for defence; and being joined 
tics ſheald be executed by the civil magiſtrate alone, I by the earl of Glencarne from the weſt, and being coun- 
and that the Scripture ſhould be the ſole rule in judging | tenanced by many of the nobility and gentry, they ap- 
of hereſy. They even petitioned the convocation, and peared formidable from their numbers, as well as from 
inſiſted that prayers ſhould be ſaid in the vulgar tongue, | their zeal. They ſent an addreſs to the regent, where 
and that biſhops ſhould be choſen with the conſent of | they plainly inſinuated, that if they were purſued to ex- 
the gentry of the dioceſe, and prieſts with the conſent | ttemities by the cruel beaſts the churchmen, they would 
of the pariſhioners ; the regent prudently temporized | have recourſe to foreign powers fer aſſiſtance ; and they 
between the parties, and was unwilling to proceed to Þ ſubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects in all things 
extremities with either of the contenders. After this not repugnant to God, aſſuming, at the ſame time, the 
conceſſion was obtained, ſhe received orders from name of the Faithful Congregation of Chriſt Jeſus. 
France to proceed with rigour againſt the retormers, | They applied to the nobility attending her, and main- 
and to reſtore the royal authority by ſome ſingle act of I tained, that their own paſt violences were juſtified by the 
power. She cauſed the more eminent of the proteſtant I word of God, which commands the godly to deſtroy 
teachers to be cited to appear betore the council at Stir- 1dolatry, and all the monuments of it; and though civil 
Ing; but when their followers were marching thither in Þ authority was ſacred, yet was there a great difference 
great multitudes, in order to protect and countenance j between the authority and the perſons who exerciſed it; 
them, ſhe entertained apprehenſions of an inſurrection, I and that it ought to be conſidered, whether or not thoſe 
and, it is faid, diſſipated the people by a promiſe “, that Þ abominations, called by the peſtilent papiſts, religion, - 
nothing ſhould be done to the prejudice of the miniſters, | and which they defended by fire and ſword, be the true 
Sentence, however, was paſſed, by which all miniſters J religion of Chriſt Jeſus. They remonſtrated with ſuch 
were pronounced rebels, on account 'of their not ap- | of the queen's army as had 1 embraced their 
pearing. This meaſure enraged the people, and made j party, and told them, © That as they were already re- 
them reſolve to oppoſe the regent's authority by force of | puted traitors by God, they ſhould likewiſe be excom- 
arms, and to proceed to extremities againſt the clergy | municated from their ſociety, and from the participation 
of the eſtabliſhed religion. | Jof the ſacraments of the church, which God by his 
About this time, John Knox arrived from Geneva, | mighty power had erected among them; whoſe miniſ- wail 
where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſhment, and I ters have the ſame authority which Chriſt granted to his Vil 
where he had imbibed, from his commerce with Cal- apoſtles in theſe words, © Whoſe ſins ye ſhall forgive 


vin, the religious opinions of that celebrated reformer. | ſhall be forgiven, and whoſe ſins ye ſhall retain ſhall be | 
He had been invited back to Scotland by the leaders of | retained.” They joined to theſe declarations an addreſs | 
the reformation, in May, 1559; and mounting the | to the eſtabliſhed church; and they affixed this title to Mil 
pulpit at Perth, he declaimed with vehemence againſt | ir: To the generation of antichriſt, the peſtilent pre- | | 
the idolatry and abominations of the church of Rome, | lates and their ſhavelings 4 in Scotland, the congrega- 1 

and incited his audience to exert their utmoſt zeal for its tion of Chriſt Jeſus within the ſame ſayeth 4.“ ; 
ſubverſion, A prieſt was fo imprudent after this ſer- The queen-regent finding the rebels zealous and ob- g 
mon, as to open his repoſitory of images and reliques, | ſtinate, was content to embrace the counſels of Argyle, 
and prepare himſelf to ſay maſs. The audience, exalted | and the prior of St. Andrew's, and to form an accom- 
to a diſpoſition for any furious enterprize, were as much | modation with them. She was received into Perth, 
enraged as if the ſpectacle had not been quite familiar to. which ſubmitted, on her promiſing an indemnity for paſt 
them: they attacked the prieſt with fury, broke the | offences, and engaging not to leave any French garriſon 
images in pieces, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, I in the place. Complaints very ill founded, immediately 
ſcattered avout the ſacred vaſes, and left no implement | aroſe concerning the infraction of this capitulation: ſome 
of idolatrous worſhip, as they termed it, entire or un- | of the inhabitants, it was pretended, were moleſted on 
defaced. They thence proceeded, with additional num- | account of the late violences; and ſome companies of 
bers and great fury, to the monaſteries of the Grey and Scotch ſoldiers, ſuppoſed to be in French pay, were 
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2 Knox, p. 127. It is ſuggeſted by ſome hiſtorians, and not ye by tyranny intend not only to deſtroy our bodies, but alſo by 
without reaſon, that no expreſs promiſe was ever given: | the LE to hold our ſouls in bondage of the Devil, ſubject to 

Sm eaſily ariſe during times of faction, eſpecially thoſe | idolatry ; ſo ſhall we, with all the 2 and power which God 
of the religious kind, when men think every art lawful for J ſhall grant unto us, execute juſt vengeance and puniſhment 
Promoting their purpoſe. The congregation in their manifeſto, | upon you: yea, we ſhall begin that ſame war which God com- 
® which they enumerate all the articles of the regent's mal- | manded Iſrael to execute againſt the Canaanites; that is, con- 

miniſtration, do not reproach her with this breach of pro- | tract of peace ſhall never be made till you deſiſt from your open 
miſe, It was probabl nothing but a rumour ſpread abroad ts { idolatry and cruel perſecution of God's children. And this, in 
wy, the populace. If the papiſts have ſometimes maintained, the name of the eternal God, and of his ſon Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe 
8 t no faith was to be kept with heretics, their adverſaries verity we profeſs, and goſpel we have preached, and holy ſa- 
eem alſo to have thought, that no truth ought to be told of } crament rightly adminiſtered, we ſignify unto you, to be our 

28 intent, ſo far as God will aſſiſt us to withſtand your idolatry. 
Take this for warning, and be not deceived, | 


3. 
+ A contemptuous term for a prieſt. 
{ The following paſſage is contained in this addreſs ; * As 


No. XI. III 60 quartered 


my — — / — - — — — 
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nor was any faith to be kept 


| ſides their en 
in the name of God, to employ their whole power in 


Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's. Theſe two 


. gation againſt the churches and monaſteries, gladly 


| what juſt cauſe we had and have fo to do, we 
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quartered in the town; which ſtep, though taken on 
very plauſible grounds, was loudly exclaimed againſt by, : 
the congregation. It is aſſerted, that the. regent, to 
Juſtify theſe meaſures, declared, that princes ought not 
to have their promiſes too ſtriftly urged upon them; 
with heretics : and that for 
her part, could ſhe find as good a colour, ſhe would 
willingly bereave all theſe men of their lives and fortunes, 
The congregation, inflamed with their own zeal, and 
enraged by theſe difappointments, remained not long in 
tranquillity. Even before they left Perth, and while as 
yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
treaty, they had ſigned a new covenant, in which, be- 
ements to mutual defence, they vowed, 


deſtroying every thing that diſhonoured his holy name ; 
and this covenant was ſubſcribed, among others, by 


leaders now deſired no better pretence for deſerting the 
regent, and openly joining their aſſociates, than the 
complaints, however doubtful, or rather falſe, of her 
breach of promiſe. The congregation alſo, encouraged 
by this acceſſion of force, gave themſelves up entire] 

to the furious zeal of Knox, and renewed at Crail, 
Anſtruther, and other places in Fife, like depredations | 
on the churches and monaſteries with thoſe formerly 
committed at Perth and Couper. The regent, who 
marched againſt them with her army, finding their power 
ſo much increaſed, was glad to conclude a truce for a 
few days, and to paſs over with her forces to the 
Lothians. The Wr beſieged and took Perth; 
proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed their 
uſual fury: finding nothing able to reſiſt them, they 
bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, 
as they had already anticipated the zeal of the congre- 


opened their gates to them. The regent, with a few 
forces which remained with her took ſhelter in Dunbar, 
where ſhe fortified herſelf, in expectation of a reinforce- 
ment from France. Meanwhile, ſhe employed her 
partizans in repreſenting to the people the dangerous 
conſequences of this open rebellion ; and endeavoured 
to convince them, that lord James, under pretence of 
religion, had formed the ſcheme of wreſting the ſceptre 
from the hands of the ſovereign. By theſe conſidera- 
tions many were engaged to deſert the army of the con- 

gation; but much more by the want of pay, or any 
means of ſubſiſtence ; and the regent, obſerving the 
malecontents to be much weakened, ventured to march 
to Edinburgh, with a deſign of ſuppreſſing 
the interpoſition of the duke of Chatelrault, who till 
adhered to her, ſhe agreed to a capitulation, in which 
ſhe granted them a toleration of their religion, and they 
engaged to commit no farther depredations on the 
churches, Soon after they evacuated the city; and be- 
fore they left it, they proclaimed the articles of agree- 
ment jy A they took care to publiſh only the articles 
favourable to themſelves, and they were guilty of an 
impoſture, in adding one to the number, namely, that 
idolatry ſhould not again be erected in any place where 
it was at that time ſuppreſſed. 

This reconciliation did not laſt long; for the queen 
procured a reinforcement of one thouſand men from 
France, and proceeded to fortify Leith. More French 
troops ſoon after diſembarked under the command of 
La Broſſe, who was followed by the biſhop of Amiens, 
and three doctors of the Sorbonne. Theſe laſt were 
ſupplied with ſtore of ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, 
and ſcholaſtic arguments, which they intended to oppoſe 
to the Scottiſh preachers, and which, they preſumed, 


_ 


— 
— 


The Scotch lords, in their declaration, ſay, « How far 
we have ſought ſupport of England, or of any other prince, and | 
c all ſhortl 
make manifeſt unto the world, to the praiſe of God's bal) 


the views and intereſts of their miſtreſs. 


them. On 


name, and to the confuſion of all thoſe that ſlander us for ſo 
doing: for this we fear not to confeſe, that, as in this enter - 


would acquire force, and produce convictic 
influence by the French my and artillery, Yon, by the 
The reformers were encouraged by the intellioe,; 
which they received of the ſudden death of Henry 11 
and having paſſed an act from their own authority 2 
priving the queen-dowager of the regency, and 9 
ing all the French troops to depart x kingdom, they 
collected forces to put their edict in execution ain 
them. They again became maſters of Edinburgh; but 
found themſelves unable to keep poſſeſſion of chat ci 
for any conſiderable length of time. Their tumultu 
armies, aſſembled in haſte, and ſupported by no pa 
ſoon ſeparated upon the leaſt diſaſter of reſiſting 3 
veteran troops as the French, who were alſo ſeconded 


by ſome of the Scottiſh nobility, among whom the ear; 


of Bothwel diſtinguiſhed himſelf, Hearing that 

marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the regent, was 3 
an army againſt them in Germany, they thought them. 
ſelves juſtified in applying to England for aſſiſtance. 


Maitland of Lidington, therefore, and Robert Melyil, 


were ſecretly diſpatched by the congregation to ſollic 
ſuccours from Elizabeth “. # Sregation to lollicit 


Eizabeth's good council did not long deliberate in 


agreeing to this requeſt, which concurred fo well with 
Cecil in par- 
ticular repreſented to the queen, That the union of 
the crowns of Scotland and France, both of them the 
hereditary enemies of England, was ever regarded as a 
pernicious event; and her father, as well as protector 
Somerſet, had employed every expedient, both of war 
and negociation, to prevent it: that the claim, which 
Mary advanced to the crown, rendered the preſent 
ſituation of England ſtill more dangerous, and demanded, 
on the part of the queen, the greateſt vigilance and pre- 
caution : that the capacity, ambition, and exorbitant 
views of the family of Guiſe, who now governed the 
French counſels, were ſufficiently known ; and they 
themſelves made no ſecret of their deſign to place their 
niece on the throne of England : that deeming them- 


ſelves ſecure of ſucceſs, they had already taken off the 


maſk ; and Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Paris, ſent over, by their couriers, inconteſtible proofs 
of their hoſtile intentions: that they only waited till 
Scotland ſhould be . entirely ſubdued ; and having thus 
deprived the Engliſh of the advantages reſulting from 


their ſituation and naval power, they prepared means 


for ſubverting the queen's authority: that the zealous 


catholics in England, diſcontented with the preſent go- 


vernment,. and fatisfied in the legality of Mary's title, 
would bring them conſiderable reinforcement, and would 
diſturb every meaſure of defence againſt that formidable 
power: that the only expedient for preventing theſe de- 
ſigns was to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and take ad- 
vantage of a like zeal in the proteſtants of Scotland; nor 
could any doubt be entertained with regard to the juſtice 


of a meaſure, founded on ſuch evident neceſſity, and 


directed only to the ends of ſelf-preſervation : that 
though a French war, attended with great expence, 
ſeemed the neceſfary conſequence of | Has the 
malecontents of Scotland, that power, if removed to 
the continent, would be much lefs formidable; and a 
ſmall diſburſement at preſent would in the end be found 
the greateſt frugality : and that the domeſtic diſſenſions 
of France, which every day augmented, together with 
the alliance of Philip, who, notwithſtanding his bigotry 


and hypocriſy, would never permit the entire conqueſt 


of England, were ſufficient to ſecure the queen againſt 
the dangerous ambition and reſentment of the houſe of 
Guiſe.“ | 

Elizabeth was overcome by theſe powerful motives; 


—_y 


prize againſt the Devil, againſt idolatry and the maintainers of 
the ſame, we- chiefly and only ſeek God's glory to be notified 
unto men, fin to be puniſhed, and virtue to be maintained ; fo 
where power faileth of ourſelves, we will ſeek it whereſoever 


God ſhall offer the ſame.” Knox, p. 176. 


and 


prepared herſelf to ſupport, by arms and money, 
6 —.— affairs of 4 — in Scotland. 
She equipped 2 fleet, which conſiſted of thirteen ſhips 
f war ; and giving the command of it to Winter, ſhe 
ſent it to the Frith of Forth: ſhe appointed the young 
Juke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the northern counties, 
and aſſembled at Berwick an army of eight thouſand 
men under the command of lord Grey, warden of the 
and middle marches. Though the court of France 
offered her to make immediate reſtitution of Calais, 
-ovided ſhe would not interpoſe in the affairs of Scot- 
f ſhe reſolutely replied, that ſhe never would put 
an inconſiderable fiſhing town in competition with the 
ſalety of her dominions ; and ſhe ſtill continued her pre- 
rations. She concluded a treaty of mutual defence 
wich the Congregation, which was to laſt during the 
marriage of the queen of Scots with Francis, and a 
year after; and ſhe promiſed never to deſiſt till the 
French had entirely. evacuated Scotland. And having 
thus taken all proper meaſures for ſucceſs, and received 
from the Scots fix hoſtages for the performance of ar- 
ticles, ſhe ordered her fleet and army to begin their 
operations. | 5 Pins 
On the 15th of January, 1560, Elizabeth's fleet ap- 
peared in the Frith, which diſconcerted the French 
army, who were at that time ravaging the county of 
Fife; and obliged them to make a circuit by Stirling, 
in order to reach Leith, where they prepared themſelves 
for defence. The Engliſh army, reinforced by five 
thouſand Scots, ſat down before the place ; and after 
two ſkirmiſhes, in the former of which the Engliſh had 
the advantage, in the latter the French, they began to 
batter the towa ; and though repulſed with conſiderable 
lofs in an ill- conducted aſſault, they reduced the garri- 
ſon to great difficulties *®. The French, who found it 
impoſſible to ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, and who 
ſaw, that the Engliſh were continually reinforced by 
freſh numbers, were obliged to capitulate on the gth 
of July, and the biſhop of Valence and Count Randan, 
lenipotentiaries from France, ſigned a treaty at Edin- 
rgh with Cecil and Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth 
had ſent thither for that purpoſe F In order to haſten 
the execution of this important treaty, Elizabeth ſent 
ſhips, by which the French forces were tranſported into 
their own country. | 
Thus the Engliſh and the Scottiſh reformers became 
united in their intereſt, but the ſubſequent meaſures of 
the Scottiſh reformers, tended ſtill more to cement the 
union. Being now entirely maſters of Scotland, they 
made no farther ceremony or ſcruple in fully effecting 
their purpoſe. In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been 
agreed, that a parliament or convention ſhould ſoon 
be aſſembled ; and the leaders of the congregation, not 
waiting till the queen of Scots ſhould ratify that treaty, 
thought themſelves fully entitled, without the ſovereign's 
authority, immediately to ſummon a parliament. The 
_ reformers preſented a petition to this aſſembly ; in which 


—ů — 
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Their diſtreſs was augmented by two events; the diſper- 
on by a ſtorm of d' Elbeut's fleet, which carried a conſider- 
able army on board, and the death of the queen- regent, who 
expired about this time in the caſtle of Edinburgh. She was 
endowed with all the capacity which ſhone forth in her family, 
but poſſeſſed of much more virtue and moderation than ap- 
peared in the conduct of the other branches of it. 

f It was there ſtipulated that the French ſhould inſtantly 
evacuate Scotland; and the king and queen of France and 
Scotland ſhould thenceforth abſtain from bearing the arms of 
England; or aſſuming the title of that kingdom: that farther 
ſatisfaction for the injury already done in that particular ſhould 
be granted Elizabeth; and the commiſſioners ſhould meet to 
ettle this point; or if they would not agree, that the king of 
Spain ſhould be — 44 the crowns. Beſides Fes 
ſtipulations, which regarded England, fome conceſſions were 
r to the Scots; namely, that an amneſty ſhould be pub- 
iſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives ſhowd enjoy 
any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould name — 2 
perſons, of whom the queen ef Scots ſhould chooſe ſeven, and 
the ſtates five; and in the hands of theſe twelve ſhould the 
whole adminiſtration be placed during the queen's abſence ; 


4 
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they were not contented with deſiring the eſtabliſhnene 
of their doctrine ; they alſo applied tor the puniſhment 
of the catholics, whom they called vaſſals to the Ro- 
man harlot; and they aſſerted, that, among all the rab- 
ble of the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there was not 
one lawful miniſter ; but that they were, all of them; 
thieves and murderers ; yea, rebels and traitors to civil 
authority ; and therefore unworthy to be ſuffered in any 
reformed commonwealth 4. 

The prior of St. John, Sir James Sandilands, was 
ſent to France to obtain the ratification of the acts 
which were paſſed ; but was ill received by Mary, who 
denied the validity of a parliament ſummoned without 
the royal conſent ;. and ſhe refuſed her ſanction to thoſe 
ſtatutes, The proteſtants gave themſelyes little con- 
cern about their queen's refuſal, They immediately 
put the ſtatutes in execution: they aboliſhed the maſs ; 
they ſettled their miniſters ; they committed every where 
furious devaltations on the monaſteries, and even on the 
churches, which they thought profaned by idolatry ; and 
deeming the property of the clergy lawful prize, they 
took poſſeſſion, without ceremony, of the far greater 
part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Their new preach- 
ers, who had authority ſufficient to incite them to war 
and inſurrection, could not reſtrain their rapacity ; and 
fanaticiſm concurring with avarice, an incurable wound 
was given to the papal authority in that country. The 
proteſtant nobility and gentry well acquainted with the 
imperious character of the houſe of Guiſe, ſaw no 
ſafety for themſelves but in the protection of England; 
and therefore diſpatched Morton, Glencairne, and Li- 
dington, to expreſs their ſincere gratitude to Elizabeth 
for her paſt favours, and repreſent to her the neceſſity 
of continuing them. 

Elizabeth had equal reaſon to maintain a union with 
the Scottiſh proteſtants ; and ſoon found that the houſe 
of Guiſe, notwithſtanding their former diſappointments, 
had not laid aſide the deſign of conteſting her title; and 
ſubverting her authority. Francis and Mary refuſed 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; and ſhowed no diſ- 
poſition to give her any ſatisfaction for the affront they 
had put upon her, by openly aſſuming the title and 
arms of England. She was ſenſible of the danger at- 
tending ſuch pretenſions ; and it was with pleaſure ſhe 
heard of the violent factions which prevailed in the 
French government, and of the oppoſition which had 
ariſen againſt the meaſures of the duke of Guiſe. It 
was the conteſt of religion which firſt inſpired the French 
with courage openly to oppoſe their unlimited authority. 


— of Chriſtendom, had long ago penetrated into 
rance; and as they were aſſiſted by the general diſ- 
content againſt the court and church of Rome, and by 
che zealous ſpirit of the age, the proſelytes to the new 
religion were ſecretly increaſing in every province. The 
houſe of Guiſe, though the factions had obliged them 
to remit their efforts in Scotland, and had been one 


5 


— 


and that Mary ſhould neither make peace nor war without 
conſent of the ſtates. 

t The parliament ſeem to have been actuated by the ſame 
ſpirit of rage and perſecution. After. ratifying a conceflion of 
faith agreeable to the new doctrines, they paſſed a ſtatute 
againſt the maſs, and not only aboliſhed it in all the churches, 
but enacted, that whoever, any where, either officiated in it, 
or was preſent at it, ſhould be chaſtized, for the firſt offence, 
with-confiſcation of goods and corporal puniſhment, at the diſ- 
cretion of the magiſtrate ; for the ſecond, with baniſhment ; 
and for the third, with loſs cf life. A law was alfo voted for 
aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Scotland: tae preſbyterian 
form of diſcipline was ſettled, leaving only at firſt ſome ſhadow 
of authority to certain eccleſiaſtics, whom they called ſuperin- 
tendants. The prelates of the ancient faith appeared, in order 
to complain of great injuſtice committed on them by the inva- 
ſion of their property; but the parliament took no notice of 
them, till, at laſt, theſe eccleſiaſties, tired with fruitleſs atten- 
dance, departed. the town. They were then cited to appear; 
and as no body preſented himſelf, it was voted by the parlia- 
ment, that the eccleſiaſtics were entirely ſatisſied, and found 
no reaſon of complaint. 


chief 


The theological diſputes which had diſturbed other 
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fo powerful a 


dom, and was rather attended with the advantage 


316 HS TO RT OFT ENGLAND. 
chief cauſe of Flizabeth's ſucceſs, were determined not I riment of your miſtreſs's friendſhip, than of 
to relinquiſh their authority in France, or yield to the, 


violence of their enemies. They found an opportunity 
of ſeizing the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ; 
they threw the former into priſon; they obtained a 
ſentence of death againſt the latter ; and they were pro- 


ceeding to put the ſentence into execution, when the 


king's ſudden death ſaved the noble priſoner, and inter- 
rupted the proſperity of the duke of Guiſe. The 
queen's mother bow appointed regent, December 4, 
to her ſon Charles IX. now in his minority: the king 
of Navarre was named lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom: the ſentence againſt Conde was annulled : the 
conſtable was recalled to court: and the family of 
Guiſe, though they {till enjoyed great offices and great 
power, found a counterpoiſe to their authority. 

Elizabeth, in the beginning of 1561, was determined 
to make advantage of theſe events againſt the queen 
vf Scots, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as a dangerous rival. 


She ſaw herſelf freed from the perils attending a union 


of Scotland with France, and from the pretenſions of 
prince as Francis ; but ſhe conſidered, 
at the ſame time, that the Engliſh cathohcs, who were 
numerous, and who were generally prejudiced in favour 
of Mary's title, would now adhere to that princeſs with 
more zealous attachment, when they ſaw that her ſuc- 
ceſſion no longer endangered the liberties of the _ 
OT ei- 
—_ ary entire union with Scotland. She gave orders, 
therefore, to her ambaſſador, Throgmorton, a vigilant 
and able miniſter, to renew his applications to the queen 
of Scots, and to require her ſatisfaftion of the treaty of 
Edinburgh. But though Mary had deſiſted, after her 
huſband's death, from bearing the arms and title of 
queen of England, ſhe ſtill declined gratifying Eliza- 
beth in this important article; and being ſwayed by 
the ambitious ſuggeſtions of her uncles, ſhe refuſed to 
reſign her pretenſions in any formal manner. Mean- 
while, the queen-mother of France, who imputed to 
Mary all the mortification-which ſhe had met with dur- 
ing Francis's hfe-time, took care to retaliate on her by 
like injuries ; and the queen of Scots, finding her abode 
in France diſagreeable, began to think of returning to 
her native country ; to which end ſhe applied to Eliza- 
beth, by D'Oiſel, for a ſafe conduct, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to paſs through England : but ſhe received 
for anſwer, that, till ſhe had given ſatisfaction, by rati- 
fying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect no fa- 
vour from a perſon whom ſhe had ſo much injured. 
This denial excited her indignation ; and ſhe made no 
ſcruple of expreſſing her ſentiments to Throgmorton, 
when · he reiterated his applications to gratify his miſtreſs 
in a demand which he repreſented as fo reaſonable. The 
queen of Scots having ordered her ſervants to leave her 
apartment, ſaid to him, © How weak I may prove, or 
how far a woman's frailty may tranſport me, I cannot 
tell: however, I am reſolved not to have ſo many wit- 
neſſes of my infirmity, as your miſtreſs had at her audi- 
ence of my ambaſſador D'Oiſel. There is nothing diſ- 
turbs me fo much, as the having aſked, with ſo much 
importunity, a favour which it was of no conſequence 
for me to obtain. * I can, with God's leave, return to 
my own country without her leave ; as I came to France, 
in fpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, king 

ward: neither do 1 want friends both able and wil- 
ling to conduct me home, as 'they have brought me 


| hither; though I was deſirous rather to make an expe- 
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* This change of abode and ſituation was very little agree- 
able to that princeſs. Beſides her natural prepoileſſions in fa- 
vour of a country in which ſhe had been (educated from her 
earlieſt infancy, and where ſhe had borne ſo high a rank, ſhe 
could not forbear both ting the ſoci 
celebrated for their humane diſpoſition, their ref; | at- 
tachment to their ſovereign, and reflecting on the diſparity of 
the ſcene which lay before her. It is fa that, after ſhe was 


embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaſt of 
France, and never turned them from that beloved object, till 
. | 3 F 


ance of any other perſon. I have often r 
that a good correſpondence between her and = iy, 
would conduce much to the ſecurity and khappj of 
both our kingdoms : were ſhe well convinced of ©; 


truth, ſhe would hardly have denied me fo ſmall Pres 


queſt. But, perhaps, ſhe bears a better inclinar; 
my rebellious ſubjects than to me, their 2 


ſovereign, her 


| equal in royal dignity, her near relation, and the wn. 


doubted heir of her kingdoms. . ' Beſides her frien4n;: 

L aſk nothing at her w/e I neither trouble mays. 
concern myſelf in the affairs of her ftate : not that I an 
ignorant, that there are now in England a' great many 
malecontents, who are no friends to the preſent wal 


— 


of that people, ſo 


ww 


bliſhment. She is pleaſed to upbraid me as a 
little experienced 1 the world 7 own 11 by 
age will cure that defect. However, I am already old 
enough to acquit myſelf honeſtly and courteoully to 
fflends and relations, and to encourage no reports of 
your miſtreſs, whieh would miſbecome a queen and her 
kinſwoman. I would alſo ſay, by her leave, that I am 
à queen as well as ſhe, and not altogether friendleß: 
and perhaps, I have as great a ſoul too; fo that me. 
thinks we ſhould be upon a level in our treatment of 
each other. As foon as I have conſulted the ſtates of 
my kingdom, I ſhall be ready to give her a reaſonable 
anſwer; and I am the more intent on my journey, in 
order to make the quicker diſpatch in this affair. Bu 
ſhe, it ſeems, intends to ſtop my journey; fo that either 
ſhe will not let me give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved 
not to be ſatisfied ; perhaps on purpoſe to keep up the 
diſagreement between us. She has' often reproached 
me with my being young; and 1 muſt be very young 
indeed, and as ill-adviſed, to treat of matters of ſuch 
gteat concern and importance without the advice of my 
parliament. I have not been wanting in all my friendly 
offices to her; but ſhe diſbelieves or overlooks them. 
I could heartily wiſh that I were as nearly allied to her 
in affection as in blood: for that, indeed, would be 2 
moſt valuable alliance.” This ſpirited reply, notwith- 
ſtanding the obliging terms interſperſed in it, was but il 
fitted to conciliate friendſhip between theſe rival prin- 
ceſſes, or cure thoſe mutual jealouſies which had already 
taken place. Elizabeth equipped a fleet, on pretence 
of purſuing pirates, but probably with an intention of 
intercepting the queen of Scots in her return home- 
wards. Mary embarked at Calais; and paſſing the 
Engliſh fleet in a fog, arrived fafely at Leith on the 
19th of Auguſt, attended by her three uncles, the duke 
of Aumale, the grand prior, and the marquis of Elbeul, 
together with the marquis of Damville, and other 
French courtiers“. As ſoon as the French gallies ap- 


peared off Leith, the people of all ranks flocked to- 


wards the ſhore with an earneſt impatience to behold 
and receive their young ſovereign. Some were led by 
duty, ſome by intereſt, ſome by curioſity ; and all com- 
bined to expreſs their attachment to her, and to inſinuate 


' themſelves into her confidence, on the commencement 


of her adminiſtration. She had now reached her nine- 


teenth year; and the bloom of her youth and beauty of 


her perſon, were farther recommended by the affability 

of her addreſs, the politeneſs of her manners, and the 

elegance of her genius. | | 
The firſt meaſures which Mary embraced confirmed 


all the prepoſſeſſions entertained in her favour. She 


| beſtowed her confidence entirely on the leaders of the 
reformed party, who had greateſt. influence over the 


>. 
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darkneſs fell, and intercepted it from her view. She then or- 
dered a couch to be ſpread for her in the open air; and charged 
the pilot, that if in the morning the land were til! in ſight, he 


| ſhould awake her, and afford her one parting view of that 


country, in which all her affections were centered. The 
weather proved calm, fo that the ſhip: made little way in the 
night-time: and Mary had once more an opportunity of ſeeing 
the French coaſt. She fat upon her couch, ane ſtill looking 
towards the land, often repeated theſe words: « Farewell 
France, farewell: I ſhall never ſee thee more.” + 


RA 


and who, ſhe found, were alone able to ſupport 
vernment. Her brother, lord James, whom the 
on after created earl of Murray, obtained the chief 
hority ; and after him Lidington, ſecretary of ſtate, 
* an of great ſagacity, had a principal ſhare in her 
: "fidence: By the vigour of theſe men's meaſures ſhe 
*deavoured to eſtabliſh order and juſtice in a country 
divided by public factions and private feuds; and that 
cerce, untractable people, vnacquainted with laws and 
obedience, ſeemed, for a time, to ſubmit peaceably to 
ber gentle and prudent adminiſtration. But there was 
one circumſtance ele pr” _ ee ap- 
ces, and bereave ary of that general favour 
dich her agteeable manners and judicious deportment 
ve her jult reaſon to expect. She was {till a papiſt; 
and though ſhe publiſhed toon after her arrival, a pro- 
clamation, enjoining every one to ſubmit to the eſta- 
dlihed religion, the preachers and their adherents could 
neither be reconciled to a perſon polluted with ſo great 
an abomination, nor lay aſide their jealouſies of her fu- 
ture conduct. It was with great difficulty ſhe could 
obtain permiſſion for ſaying maſs in her own chapel ; 
* and had not the people apprehended, that if ſhe had 
here met with a refuſal, ſhe would inſtantly have returned 
to France, the zealots never would have granted her 
even that ſmall indulgence. The cry was, © Shall we 
ſuffer that idol to be again erected within the realm?“ 
It was aſſerted in the pulpit, © That one maſs was more 
terrible than ten thouland armed men landed to invade 
the kingdom; lord Lindeſey, and the gentlemen of 
Fife, exclaimed, ©* That the idolator ſhould die the 
death; ſuch was their expreſſion. 
Soon after her arrival ſhe dined in the caſtle of Edin- 
h, and it was there contrived, that a boy, ſix years 
of age, ſhould be let down from the roof, and ſhould 
preſent her with a Bible, a pſalter, and the keys of the 
caſtle. Leſt ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to underſtand this 
inſult on her as a papiſt, all the decorations expreſſed the 
burning of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, and other 
iſhments inflicted by God upon idolatry. But the 
inſolence of the people was inconſiderable in compariſon 
of that which was exerciſed by the clergy and the 
preachers, who took a pride in vilifying, even to her 
face, this amiable princeſs *®. The ringleader in N 
inſults on majeſty was John Knox, who poſſeſſed an 
uncontrolled — in the church, and even in the 
avil affairs of the nation, and who triumphed in the 
contumelious uſage of his ſovereign. His uſual appel- 
lation for the queen was Jezebel; and though ſhe en- 
deavoured, by great condeſcenſion, to win his favour, 
all her inſinuations could gain nothing on his obdurate 
— She promiſed him acceſs to her * he 
demanded it; and ſhe even deſired him, if he found 
her blameable in any thing, to reprehend her freely in 
private, rather than vilify her in the pulpit before the 
whole people: but he plainly told her, that he had a 
public miniſtry entruſted to him; that if ſhe would 
come to church, ſhe ſhould there hear the Goſpel of 
Truth; and that it was not his buſineſs to apply to every 
individual, nor had he leiſure for that occupation f. 
The political principles of the wan, which he commu- 
nicated to his brethren, were as full of ſedition, as his 
theological were of rage and bigotry. Though he once 
condeſcended fo far as to tell the queen, that he would 
ſubmir to her, in the ſame manner as Paul did to Nero; 
he remained not long in this dutiful ſtrain. He ſaid to 
her, that Samuel feared not to ſlay Agag, the fat 
and delicate king of Amalek, whom king Saul had 
faved : neither ſpared, Elias Jezebel's falſe prophets, 
and Baal's prieſts, though king Ahab was preſent. 
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* The aſſembly of the church framed an addreſs, in which, 
after telling her, that her maſs was a baſtard ſervice of God, 
the fountain of all impiety, and the ſource of every evil which 
abounded in the realm; they expreſſed their hopes, that ſhe 
would before this time have preferred truth to her own pre- 
conceived * and have renounced her religion, which, 

e alured her, was nothing but abomination and vanity. 
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Phineas,“ added he, © was no magiſtrate ; yet feared he 
not to ſtrike Coſbi and Zimri in the very act of filthy 
fornication, And fo; Madam, your grace may ſee; 
that others than chief magiſtrates may lawfully inflict 
puniſhment on ſuch crimes as are condemned by the 
law of God.” Knox had formerly, during the reign 
of Mary of England, written a book againſt female ſuc 
ceſſion to the crown: the title of it is, The firſt blaſt 
of the trumpet againſt the monſtrous tegimen of wo- 
He was too proud either to recant the tenets 
of this book, or even to apologize for them; and his 
conduct indicated, that he thought no more civility than 
loyalty due to any of the ſofter ſex : the whole life of 
Mary was, from the demeanor of theſe men, filled with 
bitterneſs and ſorrow. This ruſtic apoſtle ſcruples not, 
in his hiſtory, to inform us, that he once treated her with 
ſuch ſeverity, that ſhe loſt all command of temper, and 
diſſolved in tears before him: yet ſo far from being 
moved with youth, and beauty, and royal dignity re- 
duced to that condition, he perſevered in his inſolent 
reproofs ; and when he relates this incident, he diſco- 
vers a viſible pride and ſatisfaction in his own conduct]. 
The pulpits had become mere ſcenes of railing againſt 
the vices of the court; among which were always noted 
as the principal, feaſting, finery, dancing, balls, and 
whoredom, their neceſſary attendants **, On account 
of the abſurd ſeverity of theſe reformers, Mary had rea- 
ſon to regret her leaving France; and ſoon after her two 
uncles, the duke of Aumale, and the grand prior, with. 
the other French nobility, took leave of her, and de- 
parted for that country. | 
During the queen's abſence ſome of the populace of 
Edinburgh broke into her chapel, and committed out- 
rages ; for which two of them were indicted, and it was 
intended to bring them to a trial, but Knox wrote cir- 
cular letters to the moſt conſiderable zealots of the party, 
and charged them to appear in town, and protect their 
brethren. Hereupon Knox was ſummoned before the 
council to anſwer for his offence ; and he ſcrupled nor 
to tell the queen, that the peſtilent papiſts, who had in- 
flamed her againſt theſe holy men, were the ſons of the 
devil; and muſt therefore obey the directions of their 
father, who had been a liar and a man-ſlayer from the 
beginning. Knox, however, notwithſtanding his inſo- 
lent behaviour was acquitted. We have related the 
above incidents at greater length than the neceſſity of 
our ſubject may ſeem to require: but even trivial cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhew the manners of the age, are of- 
ten more inſtructive, as well as entertaining, than the 
great tranſactions of wars and negociations, which are 
nearly ſimilar in all periods and in all countries. 
The reformed clergy in . Scotland had, at that time, 

a natural reaſon for their ill-humour ; namely, the po- 
verty, or rather beggary, to which they were reduced, 
The nobility and gentry had at firſt laid their hands on 
all the property of the regular clergy, without making 
any proviſion for the friars and nuns, whom they turned 
out of their poſſeſſions. The ſecular clergy of the ca- 
tholic communion, though they loſt all eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, ſtill held ſome of the temporalities of their 
benefices; and either became laymen themſelves, and 
converted them into private property, or made convey- 
ance of them at low prices to the nobility, who thus en- 
riched themſelves by the plunder of the church. The 
new teachers had hitherto ſubſiſted chiefly by the vo- 
luntary oblations of the faithful; and in a poor country, 
divided in religious ſentiments, this eſtabliſnment was 
regarded as very ſcanty and very precarious. Repeated 
applications were made for a legal ſettlement to the 
preachers, and though almoſt every thing in the king- 


They faid, that the preſent abuſes of government were ſo enor- 
mous, that, if a ſpeedy remedy were not provided, God would 
not fail in his anger to ſtrike the head and the tail, the diſobe- 


dient prince and ſinful people. 
t Ibid, p. 288. 


+ Knox, p. 310. 
§ Ibid. p. 326. | Ibid. p. 332, 333. 
* Ibid. p. 332. 2 
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with difficulty that their requeſt was at laſt complied 
with. The fanatical ſpirit which they indulged, and 
their induſtry in decrying the principles and practices of 
the Romiſh communion, which placed ſuch merit in en- 
riching the clergy, proved now a very ſenſible obſtacle 
to their acquiſitions. The convention, however, paſſed 
a vote, by which they divided all the eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices into twenty-one ſhares : they aſſigned fourteen to 
the ancient poſſeſſors: of the remaining ſeven they 
granted three to the crown ; and if that were found to 
anſwer the public expences, they beſtowed the overplus 
on the reformed miniſters. The queen was empow- 
ered to levy all the ſeven; and it was ordained, that ſhe 
ſhould afterwards pay to the clergy what ſhould be judged 
ſufficient for their maintenance. The neceſſities of the 
crown, the rapacity of the courtiers, and the ſmall ab- 
fection which Mary bore to the proteſtant eccleſiaitics, 
rendered their revenues contemptible as well as uncer- 
tain ; and the preachers, finding that they could not rival 
the gentry, or even the middling rank of men, in opu- 
lence and plenty, betook themſelves to other expedients 
for ſupporting their authority. They affected a furious 
zeal for religion, moroſe manners, a vulgar and fami- 
liar, yet myſterious cant; and though the liberality of 
ſubſequent princes put them afterwards on a better foot- 
ing with regard to revenue, and thereby corrected in 
ſome degree thoſe bad habits; it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, while many other advantages attend the preſbyte- 
rian government, theſe inconveniencies are not ealily 
ſeparated from the genius of that eccleſiaſtical policy. 
The queen of Scots, deſtitute of all force, poſſeſſing 
a narrow revenue, ſurrounded with a factious turbulent 
nobility, a bigoted people, and inſolent eccleſiaſtics, 
ſoon found, that her only expedient for maintaining 
tranquillity was to preſerve a good correſpondence with 
Elizabeth, who, by former connections and ſervices, 
had acquired great authority over all theſe ranks of men. 
Soon after her arrival in Scotland, ſecretary Lidington 
was ſent to London, in order to pay her compliments to 
the queen, and expreſs her deſire of friendſhip and a 
od correſpondence ; and he received a commiſſion 
Hom her, as well as from the nobility of Scotland, to 
demand, that Mary ſhould, by act of parliament or by 
proclamation be declared ſucceſſor to the crown. The 
queen replied, © That Mary had once diſcovered her 
intention not to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had openly, 
without ceremony or reſerve, afſumed the title of queen 
of England, and had pretended a ſuperior right to her 
throne and kingdom : that though her. ambaſſadors, and 
thoſe of her huſband, the French king, had ſigned a 
treaty in which they renounced that claim, and promiſed 
ſatisfaction for ſo great an indignity, ſhe was ſo intoxi- 


cated with this imaginary right, that ſhe had rejected 


the moſt earneſt ſollicitations, and even had incurred 
ſome danger in croſſing the ſeas, rather than ratify that 
equitable treaty : that her partizans every where had 
ſtill the aſſurance to inſiſt on her title, and had preſumed 
to talk of her own birth as illegitimate : that while af- 
fairs were on this footing, while a claim thus openly 
made, fo far from being openly renounced,' was only 


ſuſpended till a more favourable opportunity, it would, 
in her, be the moſt egregious imprugence to fortify the 


hands of a pretender to the crown, by declaring her the 
ſucceſſor : that no expedient could be worſe 1 
for cementing friendſhip than ſuch a declaration ; and 
kings were often found to bear no good will to their 


ſucceſſors, even though their own children; much more 


when the connection was ſtill continued, on the part of 
Mary : that though ſhe was willing, from the amity 
which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe her former 
pretenſions to the advice of others, by whoſe direction 
the was then governed; her preſent refuſal to relinquiſh 
them could proceed only from her own prepoſſeſſions, 
and was a proof that ſhe ſtill harboured ſome dangerous 


deſigns againſt her: that it was the nature of all men to 
be diſguſted with the preſent, to entertain flattering views | 


magined 
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dom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was 


28 effects of a vigorous perſeverance in judicious 


«Camden, p. 388. Strype, 


of futurity, to think their ſervices ill rewarded, to 1 
pect a better recompence from the ſucceſſor; and ſhe 
ſhould eſteem herſelf ſcarcely half a ſovereign over the 
Engliſh, if they ſaw her declare her heir, and arm her 
rival with authority againſt her own repoſe and fafery. 
that ſhe knew the inconſtant nature of the people; ſhe 
was acquainted with the preſent diviſions in religion; 
ſhe was not ignorant that the ſame party which expected 


greater favour during the reign of Mary, did allo ima. 


gine that the title of that prineeſs was ſuperior to his 


own: that for her part, whatever claims were advanced 

ſhe was determined to live and die queen of England; 
and after her death, it was the buſineſs of others to ay 
mine who had the beſt pretenſions, either by the laws or 
by the right of blood, to the ſucceſſion : that ſhe hoped 
the claim of the queen of Scots would then be found 
ſolid ; and, N the injury which ſhe herſelf had 
received, it was ſufficient indulgence, if the promiſed, 
in the mean time, to do nothing which might, in any 
reſpect, weaken or invalidate it: and that Mary, if her 
title were really preferable, a point which, for her own 
part, ſhe had never enquired into, poſſeſſed all adyan. 
cages above her rivals ; who, deſtitute both of preſent 
power, and of all ſupport by friends, would only expoſe 
themſelves to inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, 
or even doubttul, pretenſions.” Theſe views of the 
queen were ſo prudent and judicious, that there was no 
likelihood of her ever departing from them: but that 
ſhe might put the matter to a fuller proof, ſhe offered 
to explain the words of the treaty of Edinburgh, fo as 
to leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary's right of 
ſucceſſion ; and in this form ſhe again required her to 
ratify that treaty. Matters at laſt came to that iſſue, 


that Mary agreed to the propoſal, and offered to re. 


nounce alt preſent pretenſions to the crown of England, 
provided Elizabeth would agree to declare her the ſuc- 
ceſſor. But ſuch was the jealous character of this lat- 
ter princeſs, that ſhe never would conſent to ſtrengthen 
the intereſt and authority of any claimant, by fixing the 
ſucceſſion ; much leſs would ſhe make this conceſſion in 
favour of a rival queen, who poſſeſſed ſuch plauſible 
pretenſions for the preſent, and who, though ſhe might 
verbally renounce them, could eaſily reſume her claim 
on the firſt opportunity. Mary's propoſal, however, 
bore'ſo ſpecious an appearance of equity and juſtice, 
that Elizabeth, ſenſible that reaſon would, by ſuperficial 
thinkers, be deemed to lie entirely on that ſide, made 
no more mention of the matter; and, though farther 
conceſſions were never made by either princeſs, they 
py on all the appearances of a cordial reconciliation and 
zendſhip with teach other, | 

Elizabeth obſerved that, even without her interpoſi- 
tion, Mary was ſufficiently depreſſed by the mutinous 
ſpirit of her own ſubjects; and, inſtead of giving Scot- 
land, for the preſent, any inquietude or diſturbance, ſhe 
employed herſelf, more uſefally and laudably, in regu- 
lating the affairs of her own kingdom, and promoting 
the happineſs of her people. She made ſome progre! 
in paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the crown ; 
ſhe regulated the coin, which had been much debaſed by 
her predeceſſors ; ſhe furniſhed her arſenals with great 
quantities of arms from Germany and other places; en- 
gaged her nobility and gentry to imitate her example in 
this particular; introduced into the kingdom the art of 
making gunpowder and braſs cannon ; fortified her fron- 
tiers on the fide of Scotland ; made frequent reviews of 
the militia ; encouraged agriculture, by allowing a free 


exportation of corn; promoted trade and navigation; 


and ſo much increaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, 
both by building veſſels of force herſelf, and ſuggeſting 
like undertakings to the merchants, that ſhe was ſtyled 
the reſtorer of naval glory, and the queen of the north- 
ern ſeas . The natural frugality of her temper, ſo far 
from incapacitating her from thefe great enterprizes, 


only enabled her to execute them with greater certainty 


and ſucceſs ; and all the world ſaw in her conduct the 


and 
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oncerted projets . A ſingular circumſtance 
br undd and 3 of Elizabeth is, that though 
. determined never to have any heir of her own body, 
= was not only very averſe to fix any ſucceſſor to the 
wn ; but ſeems alſo to have reſolved, as far as it lay 
4 power, that no one who had pretenſion to the 
ſoeceſlon ſhould ever have any heirs or ſucceſſors f. 
About this time there happened ſome other events in 
che royal family, where the queen's conduct was more 
hudable. Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to 
the late cardinal, and deſcended from the duke of Cla- 
rence, together with Anthony Forteſcue, who had mar- 
ried a ſiſter of theſe gentlemen, and ſome other perſons, 
were brought to their trial for intending to withdraw into 
France, with a view of ſolliciting ſuccours from the 
duke of Guiſe, of returning thence into Wales, and of 
proclaiming Mary queen of England, and Arthur Pole, 
duke of Clarence, They confeſſed the indictment, but 
aſſerted, that they never meant to execute thoſe projects 
during the queen's life-time : they had ſuch precautions 
requiſite in caſe of her demiſe, which ſome pretenders 


to judicial aſtrology had aſſured them they might with 


certainty look for before the year expired. They were 
condemned by the jury ; but received a pardon from 
the queen. : : 

The diverſity of opinions in religious matters had 
created great diſſenſions among the princes and poten- 
tates of Europe; and theſe diſſenſions appeared to break 
out more fully in the year 1562. The two great mo- 
narchies of the continent, France and Spain, were poſ- 
ſeſſed of nearly equal force, and therefore were naturally 
antagoniſts : England, from its power and ſituation, was 
entitled to ſupport its own dignity, as well as tranquil- 
lity, by _— the balance between them. Whatever 
incident, therefore, tended too much to depreſs one of 
theſe rival powers, as it left the other without control, 
might be deemed contrary to the intereſts of England : 
Philip found an advantage in ſupporting the eſtabliſhed 
government and religion of France; and Elizabeth in 
protecting the proteſtant cauſe. 

The queen-regent of France, when reinſtated in au- 
thority by the death of her ſon, Francis, had formed a 
plan of adminiſtration more ſubtle than judicious ; and, 
balancing the catholics with the Hugonots, the duke of 
Guiſc with the prince of Conde, ſhe endeavoured to 
render herſelf neceſſary to both, and to eſtabliſh her 
own dominion on their conſtrained obedience. The 
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* Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's public declarations in favour 
of a ſingle life few believed that ſhe would perſevere for ever 
in that reſolution, The arch-duke Charles, ſecond ſon to the 
emperor, as well as Caſimir, ſon of the palatine, made appli- 
cations to her; and as this latter prince profeſſed the reformed 
religion, he thought himſelf on that account better entitled to 
ſucceed in his addreſſes. Eric, king of Sweden, and Adolph, 
duke of Holſtein, were encouraged by the ſame views, to be- 
come ſuitors: and the earl of Arran, heir to the crown of 
Scotland, was, by the ſtates of that kingdom, recommended to 

er as a ſuitable marriage. Even ſome of her own ſubjects, 
though they did not openly declare their pretenſions, enter- 
tained hopes of ſucceſs. he earl of Arundel, deſcended from 
an ancient and noble family, as well as poſſeſſed of great riches, 
 Hattered himſelf with this proſpect ; as did alſo Sir William 
iekering, a man much eſteemed for his perſonal merit. But 
the perſon moſt likely to ſucceed, was a younger ſon of the late 
duke of Northumberland, lord Robert Dudley, who by means 
of his exterior qualities, joined to addreſs and flattery, had be- 
dome, in a manner, her declared favourite, and had great in- 
fluence in all her counſels. The leſs worthy he appeared of 
dis diſtinction, the more was his great favour aſcribed to ſome 

Violent affection, which could thus ſeduce the judgement of 
this penetrating princeſs; and men long expected that he 
would obtain the preference above ſo many princes and mo- 
narchs. But the queen gave all theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, 
Which ſtill encouraged their purſuit; and ſhe thought that ſhe 
would the better attach them to her intereſts, if they were {till 
owed to entertain hopes of ſucceeding in their pretenſions. 

t. is alſo probable that this policy was not entirely free from a 
muxture of female coquetry; 1 that, though ſhe was deter- 
mined in her own mind never to ſhare her power with any man, 

was net diſpleaſed with the courtſhip, ſollicitation, and 
4 3 
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conſtable Montmorency, moved by zeal for the ancient 
faith, joined himſelf to the duke of Guiſe. The king 
of Navarre, from his inconſiant temper, and his jealouſy 
of the ſuperior genius of his brother, embraced the ſame 
party; and Catharine, finding herſelf depreſſed by this 
combination, had recourſe to Conde and the Hugonots, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity of fortifying 
themſelves by her countenance and protectioa. An 
edict had been publiſhed, granting a toleration to the 
proteſtants ; but the intereſted violence of the duke of 
Guiſe, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, 
broke through this agreement; and the two parties, 
after the fallacious tranquillity of a moment, renewed 
their mutual inſults and injuries. Conde, Coligny, 
Andelot, aſſembled their friends, and flew to arms: 
Guiſe and Montmorency got poſſeſſion of the king's 
perſon ; and conſtrained the queen-regent to embrace 
their party; fourteen armies were levied and put in 
motion in different parts of France: each province, each 
city, each family, was agitated with inteftine rage and 
animoſity. The father was divided againſt the ſon; 
brother againſt brother; and women themſelves facri- 
ficing their humanity as well as their timidity to the re- 
ligious fury, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by acts of ferocity 
and valour. Wherever the Hugonots prevailed, the 
images were broken, the altars pillaged, the churches 
demoliſhed, the monaſteries conſumed with fire : where 
ſucceſs attended the catholics, they burned the bibles, 
re-baptized the infants, conſtrained married perſons to 
paſs anew through the nuptial ceremony: and plunder, 
deſolation, and bloodihed attended equally the triumph 
of both parties. The parliament of Paris itſelf, the ſeat 
of law and juſtice, inſtead of employing its authority to 
compoſe theſe fatal quarrels, publiſhed an edict, by 
which it put the ſword into the hands of the enraged 
multitude, and empowered the catholics every where to 
maſſacre the Hugonots : and it was during this period, 
when men began fo be ſomewhat enlightened, and in 
this nation, renowned for poliſhed manners, that the 
theological rage, which had long been boiling in men's 
veins, ſeems to have attained its laſt ſtage of virulence 
and ferocity. 

Philip alarmed at the progreſs which the Hugonots 
made in France, and dreading that the contagion would 
ſpread into the Low Countries, had formed a ſecret + 
alliance with the princes of Guiſe, and had entered into 
a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient faith, 
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profeſſions of love, which the deſire of acquiring ſo valuable a 
prize procured her from all quarters. 

+ If the excluſion given by the will of Henry VIII. to the 
poſterity of Margaret, queen of Scotland, was allowed to be 
valid, the right to the crown devolved on the houſe of Suffolk, 
and the lady Catharine Grey, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, 
was now the heir of that family. This lady had been married 
to lord Herbert, ſon of the earl of Pembroke; but having been 
divorced from that nobleman, ſhe made a private marriage 
with the earl of Hertford, ſon of the protector; and her huſ- 
band, ſoon after conſummation, travelled into France. In a 
little time ſhe appeared to be pregnant, which ſo enraged 
Elizabeth, that ſhe threw her into the Lower, and ſummoned 
Hertford to appear, in order to anſwer for his miſdemeanor. 
He made no ſcruple of acknowledging the marriage, which, 
thaugh concluded without the queen's conſent, was entirely 
ſuitable to both parties; and for this offence he was alſo com- 


{ mitted to the Tower. Elizabeth's ſeverity ſtopped not here: 


ſhe iſſued a commiſſion to enquire into the matter; and as 
Hertford could not within the time limited, prove the nuptials 
by witneſſes, the commerce between him and his conſort was 
declared unlawful, and their poſterity illegitimate. They were 
ſill detained in cuſtody; but, by bribing their keepers, they 
found means to have farther intercourſe, and another child ap- 
peared to be the fruit of this commerce, This was a freſh 
ſource of vexation to the queen, who made a fine of fifteen 
thouſand pounds to be ſet on Hertford by the ſtar-chamber, 
and ordered his confinement to be thenceforth more rigid and 
ſevere, He lay in this condition for nine years, till the death 
of his wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured him 
his liberty. Haynes, vol. 1. p. 369, 378, 396. Camden, 
po 389. Heylin, p. 154 Hume, ch. xxxvnI. 
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ſand men, wich ſome ſupply of money, to reinforce the 
catholic party; and the prince of Conde, finding him- 
ſelf unequal to ſo great a combination, countenanced by 
the royal authority, was obliged to diſpatch the vidame 
of Chartres and Brignemont to London, in order to 
crave the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Moſt of the province 
of Normandy was poſſeſſed by the Hugonots: and 
Conde offered to put Havre de Grace into the hands 
of the Engliſh, on condition that, together with three 
thouſand men for the garriſon of that place, the queen 
ſhould likewiſe ſend over three thouſand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and ſhould furniſh the prince witt. 
a ſupply of a hundred thouſand . crowns. Elizabeth, 
beſide ſupporting the proteſtants, and oppoſing the pro- 
greſs of the duke of Guiſe, had other motives which 
engaged her to accept of this propoſal. When ſhe 
concluded the peace at Chateau-Cambreſis, ſhe fore- 
ſaw that France never would voluntarily fulfil the article 
which regarded the reſtitution of Calais; and many 
ſubſequent incidents had tended to confirm this ſuſpi- 
cion. Conſiderable ſums of money had been expended 
on the fortifications ; long leaſes had been granted of 
the lands; and many inhabitants had been encouraged 
to build and ſettle there, by aſſurances that Calais ſhould 
never be reſtored to the Engliſh. The queen there- 
fore wiſciy concluded, that, could ſhe get poſſeſſion of 


Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of the 


Seine, and was of greater importance than Calais, ſhe 
ſhould cafily conſtrain the French to execute the treaty, 
and ſhould have the glory of reſtoring to the crown that 
ancient poſſeſſion, ſo much the favourite of the nation. 
Three thouſand Engliſh immediately took poſſeſſion of 
Havre and Dieppe, under the command of Sir Edward 
Poinings; but the latter place was found ſo little capable 
of defence, that it was immediately abandoned. The 
ſiege of Rouen was already formed by the catholics, 
under the command of the king of Navarre and Mont- 
morency ; and it was with difficulty that Poinings could 
throw a ſmall reinforcement into the place. Though 
theſe Engliſh troops behaved with gallantry, and though 
the king of Navarre was mortally wounded during the 
ſiege, the catholics ſtill continued the attack of the place, 
and carrying it at laſt by aſſault, put the whole garriſon 
to the ſword. The earl of Warwic, eldeſt ſon of the 
late duke of Northumberland, arrived ſoon after at 
Havre with another body of three thouſand Engliſh, 
and took on him the command of the place. It was 
expected that the French catholics, fluſhed with their 
ſucceſs of Rouen, would immediately have formed the 
ſiege of Havre, which was not as yet in any condition 
of defence ; but the inteſtine diſorders of the kingdom 


ſoon diverted their attention to another enterprize. An- 
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* A little before the meeting of this aſſembly ſhe had fallen 
into a dangerous illneſs, the ſmall- pox; and as her life, during 
ſome time, was deſpaired of, the people became the more ſen- 
ſible of their perilous ſituation, derived from the uncertainty of 
which, in caſe of her demiſe, attended the ſucceſſion of the 
crown. The partiſans of the queen of Scots, and thoſe of the 
houſe of Suffolk, already divided the nation into factions; and 
every one foreſaw, that though it might be poſlible at the pre- 
| ſent to determine the controverſy by law, yet, if the throne 
wu vacant, nothing but the ſword would be able to fix a ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

+ This ſubject, though intereſting to the nation, was not 
agrecable to the queen; and ſhe was ſenſible that difficulties: 
would attend every deciſion. A declaration in favour of the 
2 of Scots would form a ſettlement perfectly legal; becauſe 

hat princeſs was commonly allowed to poſſeſs the right of 
blood; and the excluſion given by Henry's will, deriving its 
weight chiefly from an act of parliament, would loſe all autho- 
rity, whenever the queen and parliament had made a new ſet. 
tlement, and reſtored the Scottiſh line to its place in the ſuc- 
ceſſion. But ſhe dreaded giving encouragement to the catho- 
lics, by this declaration. Ne was ſenſible that every heir was, 
in ſome degree, a rival; much more one who enjoyed a claim 
for the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, and who had already 
advanced in a very open manner, theſe dangerous pretenſions. 
The great power of Mary, both from the favour of the catholic 
peinses, and her connections with the houſe of Guiſe, not to 
a * 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
and the ſapprefſion of hereſy. He now ſent fix thou- | 


of that kingdom f. 


delot, ſeconded by the negociations of Elizabeth had 
levied a conſiderable body of proteſtants in German 
and having arrived at Orleans, the ſeat of the Huge 
power, he enabled the prince of Condt᷑ and the admiry 
to take the field, and oppoſe the progreſs of their ene 
mies. After threatening Paris during ſome time, ches 
took their march towards Normandy, with a view 
engaging the Engliſh to act in conjunction with them 
and of fortifying themſelves by the farther aſſiſtance 
which they expected from the zeal and vigour of xj. 
zabeth. The catholics, commanded by the conftah}. 
and under him by the duke of Guiſe, followed on then 
rear; and, on overtaking them at Dreux, obliged them 
to give battle. The engagement was maintained wich 
great obſtinacy on both ſides; and the action was gif. 
tinguiſhed by this ſingular event, that Conde and 
Montmorency the commanders of the oppoſite armies 
fell both of them priſoners into the hands of their ene. 
mies. The appearances of victory remained with Guiſe, 
but the admiral, whoſe fate it ever was to be defeated, 
and ſtill to riſe more terrible after his misfortunes, col. 
lected the remains of his army, and inſpiring his own 
unconquerable courage and conſtancy in every breath, 
kept them in a body, and ſubdued ſome conſiderable 
places in Normandy. Elizabeth, the better to ſupport 
his cauſe, ſent him a new ſupply of a hundred thouſand 
crowns ; and offered, if he could find merchants to lend 
him the money, to give her bond for another ſum of 
equal amount. | 

The queen had emptied her coffers by the expence 
incurred by aſſiſting the French Hugonots ; and, in 
order to obtain a ſupply, ſhe ſummoned a parliament 
on the 12th of January, 156g*. 

The commons, on the opening of the ſeſſion, voted 
an addreſs to the queen; in which, after enumerating 
the dangers attending a broken and doubtful ſucceſſion, 
and mentioning the evils which their anceſtors had ex- 
perienced from the contending titles of York and Lan- 
caſter, they entreated the queen to put an end to their 
apprehenſions, by chooſing ſome huſband, whom they 
promiſed, whoever he were, gratefully to receive, and 
taithfully to ſerve, honour, and obey : or if ſhe had en- 
tertained any reluctance to the married ſtate, they de- 
ſired that the lawful ſucceſſor might be named, at leaſt 
appointed, by act of parliament. They remarked that, 
during all the reigns which had paſſed ſince the con- 
queſt, the nation had never before been fo unhappy as 
not to know the perſon who, in caſe of the ſovercign's 
death, was legally entitled to fill the vacant throne. And 
they obſerved, that the fixed order which took place in 
the inheriting the French monarchy, was one chief 
ſource of the uſual tranquillity, as well as of the felicity 


The 
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mention the force and ſituation of Scotland, was well known to 
her; and ſhe kad no ſecurity that this princeſs, if fortified by a 
ſure proſpe& of ſucceſſion, would not revive claims which the 
could never yet be prevailed on to relinquiſh. On the other 
hand, the title of the houſe of Suffolk was ſupported by the 
more zcalous proteſtants only; and it was very doubtful, whe- 
ther even a parliamentary declaration in its 4 would be · 
' ſtow on it ſuch validity as to give ſatisfaction to the people. 
The republican part of the conſtitution had not yet acquired 
ſuch an aſcendant as to contro', in any degree, the ideas of he- 
reditary right; and as the legality of Henry's will was till diſ- 
puted, though founded on the utmoſt authority which a par- 
liament could confer ; who could be affured that a more recent 
act would be acknowledged to have greater validity? In the 
frequent revolutions which had of late taken place, the right of 
blood had till prevailed over religious prejudices; and the na- 
tion had even ſhewn itſelf iſpoſed rather to change its faith 
than the order of ſucceflion.. Even many proteſtants declared 
themſelves in favour of Mary's claim of inheritance; and no- 
thing would occaſion more general diſguſt, than to fee the 

ueen, openly and without reſerve, take part againſt it, The 
Neotti princeſs alſo, finding herſelf injured in ſo ſenſible a 
point, would thenceforth act as a declared enemy; and, uni- 
ting together her foreign and domeſtic friends, the partiſans of 
her preſent title and of her eventual ſucceſſion, would ſoon 
bring matters to extremities againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment. 


The queen, weighing all theſe inconveniencies, which 
| | ü great 


were 
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The moſt remarkable law paſſed this ſeſſion, was that 
rich bore the title of Aſſurance of the Queen's royal 
Power over all ſtates and ſubjefts within her domi- 
ions ®. There was likewiſe another point, in which 
che parliament, this ſeſſion, ſhewed more the goodneſs 
of their intention, than the ſoundneſs of their judgement. 
They paſſed a law againſt fond and fantaſtical prophe- 
cies, which had been obſerved to ſeduce the people in- 
co rebellion and diſorder : but at the ſame time they 
enacted a ſtature, which was molt likely to increaſe theſe 
and ſuch like ſuperſtitions : it was levelled againſt con- 
- rations enchantments, and witchcraft, After the 
b had granted the queen a ſupply of one ſubſidy 
and two fifteenths, the ſeſſion was finiſhed by a proroga- 
tiqn. The convocation likewiſe voted the queen a ſub- 
dy of fix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three years. 
in the interim the French factions, enflamed to the 
higheſt degree of animoſity, continued that cruel war, 
which their intemperate zeal, actuated by the ambition 
of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The 
admiral was ſucceſsful in reducing the towns of Nor- 
mandy which held for the king ; but he frequently com- 
plained, that the numerous garriſon of Havre remained 
totally inactive, and was not employed in any military 
operation againſt the common enemy. The duke of 
Guiſe, meanwhile, was aiming a mortal blow at the 
power of the Hugonots; and had commenced the ſiege 
ol Orleans, of which Andelot was governor, and where 
the conſtable was detained priſoner. He had the pro- 
ſpect of ſpeedy ſuccels in this undertaking ; when he was 
aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a young gentleman, . whoſe zeal 
ed him to attempt that criminal enterprize. The death 
ol this gallant prince was a ſenſible loſs to the catholic 
party; and though the cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, 
{till ſupported the intereſts of the family, the danger of 
their peared not ſo eminent either to Eliza- 
beth or to the French proteſtants. The union there- 
fore, between theſe allies which had been cemented by 
their common fears, be thenceforth to be leſs inti- 
mate; and the leaders of the Hugonots were perſuaded 
to hearken to terms of a ſeparate . accommodation, 
Conde and Montmorency held conferences for ſettling a 
peace; and as they were both of them impatient to re- 
leve themſelves from captivity, they ſoon came to an 
agreement with regard to the conditions. The character 
of the queen-regent led her to embrace any plauſible 
terms; and, in ſpite of the proteſtations of the admiral, 
whoſe articles of agreement were finally ſettled between 
the parties, a toleration, under ſome reſtrictions, was 
granted anew to the proteſtants ; a general amneſty was 
publiſhed ; Conde was reinſtated in his offices and go- 
vernments; and after money was · advanced for the pay- 
ment of arrears due to the German troops, they were 
ſent home. % 
| — to the agreement between Elizabeth and 
the prince of Conde, it had been ſtipulated, that neither 
party ſhould conclude peace without the conſent of the 


other; but this article was at preſent but little regarded 


by the leaders of the French proteſtants. They only 


= and urgent, was determined to keep both parties in awe, 
N maintaining ſtill an ambiguous conduct; and ſhe rather 
choſe that the people ſhould run the hazard of contingent 
events, than that ſhe herſelf ſhould viſibly endanger her throne, 
y employing expedients, which, at beſt, would not beſtow 
entire ſecurity on the nation. She gave, therefore, an evaſive 


anſwer to the applications of the commons; and when the 


uſe, at the end of the ſeſſion, deſired, by the mouth of their 
ſpeaker, farther ſatisfaction on that head, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to make her reply more explicit. She only told them, 
22 to her declarations in the beginning of her reign, that 

© had fixed no abſolute reſolution againſt marriage; and ſhe 
added, that the difficulties attending the queſtion of the ſuc- 


non were ſo great, that ſhe would be contented, for the 

ce of her people, to remain ſome time longer in this vale of 

8 3 and never ſhould depart life with ſatisfaction, till ſhe 
8 laid ſome ſolid foundation for their future ſecurity. Sir 
imonds D*Ewes's Journal, p. 


8 By this act all perſons in holy orders were bound to take 


_ n 3 as alſo all who were advanced to any 
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comprehended her ſo far in the treaty, as to obtain a 
promiſe that, on the relinquiſhing Havre, her charges, 
and the money which ſhe had advanced them, ſhould 
be repaid her by the king of France, and that Calais, on 
the expiration of the term, ſhould be reſtored to her. 
But ſhe diſdained to accept of theſe conditions; and 


thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre a much better pledge 
for effecting her purpoſe, ſhe ſent Warwick orders to 
prepare himſelf againſt an attack from the now united 
power of the French. The earl of Warwick, who 
commanded a garriſon of ſix thouſand men, beſides ſeven 
hundred pioneers, had no ſooner got poſſeſſion of Havre, 
than he employed every means for putting it in a poſ- 
ture of defence ; and after expelling the French from 
the town, he encouraged his ſoldiers to make the moſt 
deſperate defence againſt the enemy. The conſtable 
commanded the French army ; the queen-regent her- 
telf, and the king, were preſent in the camp; even the 
prince of Conde joined the king's forces, and gave coun- 
tenance to this enterprize ; the admiral and Andelot 
alone, anxious till to preſerve the friendſhip of Eliza- 
beth, kept at a diſtance, and prudently refuſed to join 
their ancient enemies in an attack upon the allies. But 
the plague creeping in among the Engliſh ſoldiers; and 
being increaſed by their fatigue and bad diet, (for they 
were but ill ſupplied with proviſions,) it made ſuch ra- 
vages, that ſometimes a hundred men a-day died of it, 
and there remained not at laſt fifteen hundred in a con- 
dition to do duty, The French, meeting with ſuch 
feeble reſiſtance, carried on their attacks ſucceſsfully ; 
and having made two breaches, each of them ſixty feet 
wide, they prepared for a general aſſault, which muſt 
have terminated in the ſlaughter of the whole garriſon. 
Warwick, who had frequently warned the Engliſh 
council of the danger, and who had loudly demanded a 
ſupply of men and proviſions, found himſelf obliged to 
capitulate on the 28th of July, and to content himſelf 
with the liberty of withdrawing his garriſon. The arti- 
cles were no ſooner ſigned, than lord Clinton, the ad- 
miral, who had been detained by contrary winds, ap- 
peared off the harbour with a reinforcement of three 
thouſand men ; and found the place ſurrendered to the 
enemy. To increaſe the misfortune, the infected army 
brought the plague with them into England, where it 
ſwept off great multitudes, particularly in the city of 
London, about twenty thouſand perſons died of it in 
one year f. | 

Elizabeth was now glad to compound matters ; and 
as the queen-regent deſired to obtain leiſure, in order to 
prepare meaſures for the extermination of the Hugonots, 
"he readily hearkened to any reaſonable terms of accom- 
modation with England. It was agreed, that the hoſ- 
tages which the French had given for the reſtitution of 
Calais, ſhould be reſtored for two hundred thouſand 
crowns; and that both ſides ſhould retain all their claims 
and pretenſions. 

Peace, however, ſtill continued with Scotland ; and 
even a cordial friendſhip ſeemed to have been cemented 
between Elizabeth and Mary 4. The two queens had 


agreed 


— 
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degree, either in the univerſities or in common law; all ſchool- 
maſters, officers in court, or members of parliament: and the 
penalty of their ſecond refuſal was treaſon. The firſt offence, 
in both caſes, was puniſhed by baniſhment and forfeiture. 

+ This year the council of Trent was diſſolved, which had 
ſitten from 1545. The publication of its decrees excited anew 
the general ferment in Europe; while the catholics endea- 
voured to enforce the acceptance of them, and the proteſtants 
rejected them. The religious. controverſies were too far ad- 
vanced to expect that any conviction would reſult from the 
decrees of this council. It is the only general council which 
has been held in any age truly walter and inquiſitive; and as 
the hiſtory of it has been written with great penetration and 
judgement, it has tended very much to expoſe clerical uſurpa- 
tions and intrigues, and may ſerve as a ſpecimen of more an- 
cient councils, No one expects to fee another general council, 
till the decay of learning and the progreſs of ignorance ſhall 
again fit mankind for theſe great impoſtures. | 

t Theſe princeſſes made profeſſion of the moſt entire affec- 


| tion; wrote amicable letters every week to each other; and 


had 
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agreed in the foregoing ſummer to an interview at 
York; in order to remove all difficulties with regard 
to Mary's ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
to conlider of the proper method for _—_ the ſucceſ- 
ſion of England: but as Elizabeth carefully avoided 


touching on this delicate ſubject, ſne employed a pre- 


tence of the wars in France, which, ſhe ſaid, would 
detain her in London; and ſhe delayed till next year 


the intended interview. Mary's cloſe connections with 


the houſe of Guiſe, and her devoted attachment to her 
uncles, by whom ſhe had been early educated and con- 
ſtantly protected, was the ground of juſt and unſur- 
mountable jealouſy to Elizabeth, who regarded them 
as her mortal and declared enemies, and was well ac- 
quainted with their dangerous character and ambitious 
They had made offer of their niece to Don 
Carlos, Philip's ſon; to the king of Sweden, the king 
of Navarre, and the archduke Charles, the duke of 
Ferrara, the cardinal of Bourbon, who had only taken 


deacon's orders, from which he might eaſily be freed by 


a diſpenſation ; and they were ready to marry her to 
any one who would ſtrengthen. their intereſts, or give 
inquietude and diſturbance to Elizabeth. Elizabeth 
on her-part was equally vigilant to prevent the execu- 


tion of their ſchemes, and was particularly anxious, leſt 


Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign alliance, which 
might tempt her to revive her pretenſions to the crown, 
and to invade the kingdom on the fide where it was 
weakeſt and lay moſt expoſed. As ſhe believed that 
the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one 
moſt likely to have place, ſhe uſed every expedient to 

revent it; and beſides remonſtrating againſt it to Mary 
Ferſelf, ſhe endeavoured to draw off the archduke from 
that purſuit, by giving him ſome hopes of ſucceſs in 


his pretenſion to herſelf, and by inviting him to a re- 


newal of the former treaty of marriage. She always 
told the queen of Scots, that nothing ſhould ſatisfy her 
but the eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, who would 
remove all grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union 
between the kingdoms ; and ſhe offered on this condi- 
tion to have her title examined, and to declare her ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown. After keeping the matter in theſe 
general terms during a twelvemonth, ſhe at laſt named 
lord Robert Dudley, now created earl of Leiceſter, as 
the perſon whom ſhe, wiſhed Mary would chooſe. 


Elizabeth's powerful favourite, the earl of Leiceſter | 


poſſeſſed all thoſe exterior qualities which are naturally 
alluring to the fair ſex ; a handſome perſon, a polite ad- 
dreſs, an inſinuating behaviour; and by means of theſe 
accompliſhments, he had been able to blind even the 
penetration of Elizabeth, and conceal from her the great 
defects, or rather odious vices, which attended his cha- 
racter. He was proud, inſolent, intereſted, ambitious; 
without honour, without generoſity, without humanity ; 
and atoned not for theſe bad qualities, by ſuch abilities 
or courage, as could fit him for that high truſt and 
confidence, with which ſhe always honoured him. Her 
conſtant and declared attachment to him, had naturally 
emboldened him to aſpire to her bed; and 1n order to 
make way for theſe nuptials, he was univerſally believed 
to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the 
heireſs of one Robeſart. The propoſal of eſpouſing 
Mary, was by no means agreeable to him ; and he al- 
ways aſcribed it to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy; 
who, he thought, intended by that artifice to make him 
loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of his 


w ” 
* 


had adopted, in all appearance, the ſentiments as well as ſtyle 
of ſiſters. Elizabeth puniſhed one Hales, who had publiſhed 
a book againſt Mary's title; and as the lord keeper Bacon was 
thought to have encouraged Hales in this undertaking,, he fell 
under her diſpleaſure, and it was with ſome. difficulty he was 
able to give her ſatisfaction, and recover her. favour. 
fle was Mary's couſin-german, by the 7 Margaret 


Douglas, niece to Henry VIII. and daughter of the earl of 


Angus, by Margaret queen of Scotland. He had been born 


and educated in England,” where the earl of Lenox had con- 


ſtantly reſided ſince he had been baniſhed by the prevailing 
8 © "IG | | 
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pretenſions, and that of Elizabeth from jealouß/ och, 
attachments to another woman. The queen” hers 
had not any intention of effecting this marriage ; * 
as ſhe was deſirous that the queen of Scots ſhould hy 
have any huſhand, ſhe-named a man, who, ſhe belieyes. 
was not likely to be accepted of; and ſhe hoped, by that 
means, to gain time, and elude the project of any othe, 
alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was too great à fl 
vourite to be parted with; and when Mary, allured by 
the proſpect of being declared ſucceſſor to th crow; 
ſcemed to hearken to Elizabeth's propoſal, this prince; 
' receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait Which 
ſhe had. thrown out to her rival. The duplicity and 
imperious behaviour of Elizabeth, had drawn a peeviq, 
letter from Mary ; and the ſeemingly amiable corre. 
pondence between the two queens was interrupted, In 
order to make up the breach, the queen of Scots dif. 
patched Sir James Melvil to London-; who ſucceeded 
ſo well, that he threw that artful princeſs entirely off 
her guard; and made her diſcover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all thoſe levities and follies and ideas gf 
rivalſhip, which poſſeſs the youngeſt and moſt frivolous 
of her ſex. He talked to her of his travels, and forgot 
not to mention the different dreſſes of the ladies in dif. 
ferent countries,. and the particular advantages of each, 
in ſetting off the beauties of the ſhape and perſon. The 
queen ſaid, that ſhe had dreſſes of all countries; ang 
ihe took care thenceforth to meet the ambaſſador ey 
day apparelled in a different habit: ſometimes ſhe was 
dreſſed in the Engliſh garb, ſometimes in the French, 
ſometimes in the Italian ; and ſhe aſked him, which of 
them became her moſt ? He anſwered the Italian; a 
reply that he knew would be agreeable to her, becauſe 
that mode ſhowed to advantage her flowing loeks, which 
he remarked, though they were more red than yellow, 
ſhe fancied to be the fineſt in the world. She deſired 
to know of him what was reputed the beſt colour of 
hair: ſhe aſked whether his queen or ſhe had the fineſt 
hair : ſhe even enquired which of them. he eſteemed the 
faireſt perſon: a very delicate queſtion, and which he 
prudently eluded, by ſaying, that her majeſty was the 
faireſt perſon in England, and his miſtreſs. in. Scotland. 
She next demanded which of them was talleſt : he re- 
plied his queen: then is ſhe too tall, ſaid Elizabeth: 
for I myſelf am of a juſt ſtature. Having learned from 
him, that his miſtreſs ſometimes recreated herſelf by 
playing on the harpſichord, an inſtrument on which ſhe 
herſelf excelled, ſhe gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that 
he ſhould lead the ambaſſador, as it were caſually, into 
an apartment, where he might hear her perform; and 
when Melvil, as if raviſhed with the harmony, broke 
into the queen's apartment, ſhe pretended to be diſ- 
pleaſed with his intruſion; but ſtill took care to aſk 


him, whether he thought Mary or her the beſt per- 


former on that. inſtrument? From the whole of her be- 
haviour, Melvil thought he might, on his return, aſſure 
his miſtreſs, that ſne had no reaſon ever to expect any 
cordial friendſhip from Elizabeth, and that all her pro- 
feſſions of amity were full of falſchood and diſſimula- 
tion. After two years had been ſpent in evaſions and 
artifices, Mary's ſubjects and counſellors, and proba- 
bly herſelf, began to think it full time that ſome mar- 
riage were concluded; and lord Darnley, ſon of the 
earl of Lenox *, was the perſon in whom moſt mens 
opinions and wiſhes centered. Ehzabeth was well in- 
formed of theſe intentions; and was ſecretly not diſ- 


* 


power of the houſe of Hamilton: and as Darnley was now 
in his twentieth year, and was a very comely perſon, tall, and 
delicately ſhaped, it was hoped that he might ſoon render him- 
ſelf agreeable to. the queen of Scots. He was alſo by his fa- 
ther a branch of the ſame family with herſelf; and would in 
eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal * in the houſe of Stuart; 
he was, after her, next heir to the crown of England ; and 
| thoſe who pretended to exclude her on account of her being? 
foreigner, had endeayoured to recommend kis title, and give It 
the preference. e 
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phaſed with the projected marriage between Darnley 
the queen of Scots. In order to paye the way to 
Parnley's marriage, ſhe ſecretly deſired Mary to invite 
Lenox into Scotland, to reverſe his attainder, and to 
reſtore him to his honours and fortune. And when her 

yeſt was complied with, ſhe took care, in order to 

ſerve the friendſhip of the Hamiltons and her other 
P fans in Scotland, to blame openly this conduct of 

ary. Hearing that the negociation for Darnley's mar- 
riage advanced apace, ſhe gave that nobleman permiſ- 
Gon, on his firſt application, to follow his father into 
Scotland, but no ſooner did ſhe learn that the queen of 
Scots was taken with his figure and perſon, and that all 
meaſures were fixed for eſpouſing him, than ſhe ex- 
claimed againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton to 
order Darnley immediately upon his allegiance, to re- 
turn to England; threw the counteſs of Lenox and her 
ſecond ſon into the Tower, in 1564, where they ſuffer- 
ed a rigorous confinement ; ſeized all Lenox's Engliſh 
eſtate ; and Coupe it was impoſſible for her to aſſign 
one ſingle reaſon for her diſpleaſure, ſhe menaced, and 
proteſted, and complained, as if ſhe had ſuffered the 
moſt grievous injury. 

The queen of Scot's marriage had kindled afreſh the | 
zeal of the reformers, becauſe the family of Lenox was 
believed to adhere to the catholic faith ; and though 
Darnley, who now bore the name of king Henry, 
went often to the eſtabliſhed church, he could not by 
this exterior compliance, gain the confidence and re- 
gard of the eccleſiaſtics. They rather laid hold of the 
opportunity to inſult him to his face; and Knox ſcrupled 
not to tell him from the pulpit, © that God, for pu- 
niſhment of the offences and ingratitude of the people, 
was want to commit the . rule over them to boys and 
women.” The populace of Edinburgh, inſtigated by 
ſuch doctrines, began to meet and to aſſociate them- 
ſelves againſt - the government, But what threatened 
more immediate danger to Mary's authority, were the 
diſcontents which prevailed among ſome of the princi- 
pal nobility. 

The reſtoration of the family of Lenox, greatly 
diſpleaſed the duke of Chatelrault, who had hopes of 
aſcending the throne of Scotland, but he now frared 
that his rival would ſet him aſide. The earl of Murray 
found his credit at court much diminiſhed by the intereſt 
of Lenox and his ſon; and began to apprehend the re- | 
vocation of ſome conſiderable grants, which he had ob- 
tained from Mary's bounty. The earls of Argyle, 
Rothes, and Glencairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Pittarow, were inſtigated by like 
motives ; and as theſe were the perſons who had moſt 


zealouſy promoted the reformation, they were diſguſted 
to find that the queen's favour was entirely ingroſſed 
by a new cabal, the earls of Bothwel, Athol, Ruther- 
land, and Huntley, men who were eſteemed either 
lukewarm in religious controverſy, 'or inclined to the 
catholic party . 

As ſoon as Mary was informed of the diſcontents of 
the people, and of the meeting at Stirling, ſhe ſum- 
moned the nobles who were concerned in the diſſention 
to appear in court, in order to anſwer for their con- 
duct, and having levied ſome forces to execute the 
laws, ſhe obliged the rebels to leave the Low Coun- 
tries, and take ſhelter in Argyleſnire. That ſhe might 
more effectually cut off their reſources, ſhe proceeded 
with the king to Glaſgow, and forced them from their 
retreat. They appeared at Paiſley, in the neighbour- 
hood, with about a thouſand horſe; and paſling the 
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The fame ground of diſcontent, which, in other courts, 
is the ſource of intrigue, faction, and oppoſition, commonly 
produced in Scotland, either projects of aſſaſſination, or of 
rebellion; and beſides mutual accuſations of the former kind, 
which it is difficult to clear up, the malcontent lords, as ſoon 
35 they ſaw the queen's marriage entirely reſolved on, entered 
mo a confederacy for taking arms againſt their ſovereign. 

hey met at Stirling; pretended an anxious concern for the | 
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queen's army, proceeded to Hamilton, thence to Edin- 
burgh, which they entered without reſiſtance. The 
expected great reinforcements in this place, from the el. 
forts of Knox and the ſeditious preachers; and they 
beat their drums, deſiring all men to enliſt, and to re- 
ceive wages for the defence of God's glory. But the 
nation was in no diſpoſition for rebellion : Mary was 
eſteemed and beloved : her marriage was not generally 
diſagreeable to the people: and the intereſted view of 
the malcontent lords were ſo well known, that their pre- 
tence of zeal for religion had little influence even on 
the ignorant populace. The king and queen advanced 
to Edinburgh at the head of their army: the rebels were 
obliged to retire into the ſouth ; and being purſued by 
eighteen thouſand men, they were obliged to take ſhel- 
ter in England. 8 

Elizabeth, being diſappointed in her expectations, 
diſavowed all connections with the Scottiſh malcontents, 
and declared, that ſne had never given them any pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance. She even carried farther her diſſi- 
mulation and hypocriſy. Murray had came to Lon- 
don, with the abbot of Kilivinning, agent for Chatel- 
rault; and ſhe ſeduced' them, by ſecret aſſurance of 
protection, to declare, before the ambaſſadors of France 
and Spain, that ſhe had no wiſe contributed to their in- 


ſurrection. No ſooner had ſhe extorted this confeſſion 


from them, than ſhe chaſed them from her preſence, 
called them unworthy traitors, declared that their de- 
teſtable rebellion was of bad example to all princes ; 


and aſſured them, that as ſhe had hitherto given them 


no encouragement, ſo ſhould they never thenceforth re- 
ceive from her any aſſiſtance or protection. Throgmor- 
ton alone, whoſe honour was equal to his abilities, could 
not be prevailed on to conceal the part which he had 
acted in the enterpriſe of the Scottiſh rebels; and be- 
ing appriſed® of the uſual character of Elizabeth, he 
obtained an order of council to authoriſe the engage- 
ments which he had been obliged to make with them. 
The baniſhed lords, finding themſelves ſo harſhly treat- 
ed by Elizabeth, had recourſe to the clemency of their 
own ſovereign ; and after ſome ſolicitation and ſome 
profeſſion of repentance, the duke of Chatelrault ob- 
tained his pardon on condition that he ſhould retire 
into France. Mary was more implacable againſt the 
earl of Murray and the other confederates, on whom ſhe 
threw the blame of the enterpriſe ; but as their friends 
continually applied to her, ſhe determined to reſtore 
them to favour, In this interval, Rambouillet arrived 
as ambaſſador from France, and brought advice from 
her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, in 1565, by no 
means to pardon thoſe proteſtant leaders, who had been 
engaged in the rebellion. 

The two oppoſite religions, in France as well as in 
other parts of Europe, were rather irritated than tired 
with theſe acts of mutual violence; and the peace grant- 
ed to the Hugonots, as had been foreſeen by Coligni, 
was intended only to lull them aſleep, and prepare their 
way for their final and abſolute deſtruction, The queen- 
regent made a pretence of travelling through the king- 
dom, in order to viſit the provinces, and correct all the 


abuſes ariſing from the late civil war; and after having 


held ſome conferences on the frontiers with the duke of 
Lorraine and the duke of Savoy, ſhe came to Ba- 
yonne, where he was met by her daughter, the queen 
of Spain, and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in 
the congreſs of theſe too ſplendid courts, but gaiety, 
feſtivity, love, and joy; but amidſt theſe ſmiling ap- 
pearances were ſecretly fabricated ſchemes the moſt 


_—. 


ſecurity of religion; framed engagements for mutual defence 
and made applications to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance and protec 
tion. That princeſs, for publiſhing the expreſſions of her diſ- 
pleaſure againſt the marriage, had ſecretly ordered her ambaſ- 
ſadors Randolf and Throgmorton, to give, in her name, ſome 
promiſes of ſupport to the malcontents; and had even ſent 
them a ſupply of ten thoutand pounds, to enable them to begin 


an inſurrections | 
bloody, 
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that ever been thought on in any age or nation. 
No leſs than a total and univerſal extermination of the 
proteſtants by fire and ſword was conſented to by Philip 
and Catharine of Medicis; and Alva, àgreeably, to 
his fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſition, adviſed the queen- 
regent to commence the execution of this project, by 
the immediate maſſacre of all the leaders of the Hugo- 
nots. But that princeſs, though equally hardened againſt 
every humane ſentiment, would not forego this oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying her wit and refined politics; and ſhe 
propoſed, rather by treachery and diſſimulation, which 
ſhe called addreſs, to lead the proteſtants into the ſnare, 
and never to draw the ſword till they were totally diſabled 
from reſiſtance. The cardinal of Lorraine, whoſe cha- 
rater bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was the 
chief author of this barbarous aſſociation againſt the re- 
formers; and having connected hopes of ſucceſs with 
the aggrandizement of his niece, the queen of Scots, 
he took care that her meaſures ſhould correſpond to 
thoſe violent counſels which were embraced. by the 


onſequence of this ſcheme, 
he turned her from the road of clemency, which ſhe 
intended to have followed; and made her reſolve on 


the total ruin of the baniſhed lords. A parliament was 


ſummoned at Edinburgh, in 1566, for attainting them 
and as their guilt was 2 and avowed, no doubt 
was entertained but ſentence would be pronounced 
againſt them. It was by a ſudden and violent incident, 
which, in the iſſue, brought on the ruin of Mary her- 
ſelf, that they were ſaved from the rigour of the law. 
The matrimonial connection of the queen of Scots 
with lord Darnley, was ſo natural, and fo inviting in all 
its circymſtances, that it had been precipitately agreed 
to by that princeſs and her council ; and white ſhe was 
allured by his youth and beauty, and exterior accom- 
pliſnments, ſhe had at firſt overlooked the qualities of 
his mind, which no wiſe correſponded to the excellence 
of his outward figure. Violent, yet variable in his re- 
ſolutions ; inſolent, yet eredulous and eaſily governed 
by flatterers 3 he was deſtitute: of all gratitude, . becauſe 
he thought no favours equal to his merit; and being 
addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally incapable, of 
all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs. The queen 
of Scots, in the firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, ſays 
Hume, had taken a pleaſure in exalting him beyond 
meaſure ; ſhe had granted him the title of king; ſhe 
had joined his name with her qwn in all public acts 3 ſhe 
intended to have procured him from the parliament a 
matrimonial crown: but having leiſure - afterwards to 
remark his weakneſs and vices, ſhe began to ſee the 
danger of her profuſe liberality, and was reſolved thence- 
forth to proceed with, more reſerve in the truſt which 
the ſhould confer upon him. His reſentment againſt 
this prudent. conduct ſerved but the more to increaſe her 


diſguſt ; and the young prince, enraged at her imagined 


neglect, pointed his vengeance againſt every one whom 
he deemed the cauſe of this change in her meaſures and 
behaviour. There was in the court, one David 


* 


nn 


* David Rizaio was a Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, ſon of 
a teacher of muſic, himſelf a muſician z and finding it difficult 
to ſubſiſt by his art in his own country, he had followed into 
Scotland an ambaſſador, whom the duke of Savoy ſent thither 


to pay his compliments to Mary, ſome time after her arrival. 


He poſſeſſed à good ear and a tolerable voice; and as that 
. princeſs found him uſeful to complete her band of muſic, ſhe 
retained him in her ſervice after the departure of his maſter. 
Her ſecretary for French difpatches having, ſome time after, 
—_— _ — ſhe promoted Rizzio to that office, 
which gave him frequent opportunity of approaching her perſon. 
and 1 uating himſelf into her 3 He —＋ . ps 


fident, and even miniſter of the queen. He was confulted on 
all occaſions; no favours could be obtained but by his inter- 
ceſſion; all ſuitors were obliged to gain him by preſents and 
flattery; and the man, inſolent from his new exaltation, as 
* 3 | | 


firſt employed his credit to prom 
| a firm friendſhip ſeemed to. be eſtabliſhed between them : but 
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bloody, and moſt deſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, | 


Rizzio *, who had of late obtained a extras 
nary degree of confidence and favour ith he GO 
Scots. Rizzio, who had connected his intereſts 4 
the Roman catholics, was the declared enemy of the 
bamſhed lords; and by promoting the violent proſecu. 
tion againſt them, he had expoſed himſelf to the ani 
moſity of their numerous friends and retainers, A 
icheme alſo thought to be formed for revoking ſome 
exorbitant grants made during the queen's minority 
even the nobility who had ſeized the eccleſiaſtical bent. 
fices began to think themſelves leſs ſecure in the poſer. 
fion of them. The earl of Morton, chancellor, u. 
affected by theſe conſiderations, and ſtill more .: 
rumour ſpread abroad, that Mary intended to appoint 
Rizzio chancellor in his place, and to beſtow upon 3 
mean and upſtart foreigner, ignorant of the laws and lan- 
guage of the country. So indiſcreet had this princeg 
been in her kindneſs to 1 that even that 
report met with credit, and proved a great means 
accelerating the ruin of the 6 By RR * 
nuating himſelf into Henry's confidence, employed aj 
kis art to inflame the diſcontent and jealouly of tha: 
prince; and he perſuaded him, that the only means of 
freeing himſelf from the indignities under which he la. 
boured, was to bring the baſe ſtranger to the fate which 
he had ſo well merited, and which was fo paſſionately 
deſired by the whole nation. George Douglas, natura 
brother to the counteſs of Lenox concurred in the 
ſame advice ; and the lords Ruthven and Lindeſey, be. 
ing confulred, offered their aſſiſtance in the enterpriſe, 
nor was even the earl 'of Lenox, the king's father, 
averſe to the deſign. But as thele confpirators were 
well acquainted with Henry's levity, they engaged him 
to ſign a paper, in which he zvowed the undertaking, 
as tending to the glory of God and advancement of re. 
ligion, and promiſed to protect them againſt every con- 
ſequence which might enſue upon the aſſaſſination of 
Rizzio. All theſe meaſures being concerted, a meſſen- 
ger was diſpatched to the baniſhed lords, who were 
hovering near the borders; and they were invited by the 
king to return to their native country. This deſign, ſo 
atrocious in itſelf, was rendered ſtill more ſo by the cit- 
cumſtances which attended its execution. Mary was 
now in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, was ſupping 
in private, on the gth of March, and had at table the 


counteſs of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, witk Rizzio, and 


others of her ſervants. The king entered the room by 
a private paſſage, and ſtood at the back of Mary's chair: 
lord Ruthyen, George Douglas, and other conſpirators, 
being all armed, ruſhed in after him; and the queen of 
Scots, terrified with the appearance, demanded of them 
the reaſon. of their rude. intruſion. They told her, that 
they intended no-violenee againſt her perſon; but meant 
only to bring that villain, pointing at Rizzio, to his 
deſerved puniſhment. Rizzio, aware of the danger, 


ran behind his miſtreſs, , and. ſeizing her by the waiſt, 


called aloud to her for protection; while ſhe interpoſed 
in his behalf, with cries, and menaces, and: entreatics. 


The impatient aflaflins,. regardleſs of her efforts, ruſhed 


8 2 


— 
— — 


well as rapacious in his acquiſitions, foon drew on himſelf the 


hatred of the nobllity and of the whole kingdom. He had at 
ote Darnley's marriage; 


on the fubſequent change of the queen's ſentiments, it was 
eafy for Henry's friends to perſuade him that Rizzio was the 
real author of her indifference, and even to rouſe in his mind 


jealouſies of a more dangerous nature. The favourite was of 
| a diſagreeable figure, but was not paſt his youth; and though 
the opinion of his criminal correſpondence with M 
" ſeem. of itſelf unreaſonable, if not abfurd, a ſuſpicious huſband 
| | Could find no other means of accounting for that laviſh and 
ſenſible, as well as aſpiring, much beyond his rank and edu- 

cation; and he made ſo good uſe of the acceſs which fortune. 
had procured him, that he was ſoon regarded as the chief con- 


might 


ee kindneſs with which ſhe honoured him. The rigid 
a ity. of the eccleſiaſtics, who could admit of no freedoms, 
contributed to ſpread this: opinion among the people; and 2s 


; Rizzio was univerſally believed to be a penſionary of the pope's» 
credit among the zealots of that communion. | g 


in all ſohemes againſt the proteſtants, 
ry's diſadvantage, received an eaſj 


upoa 
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1 cheir prey, and by 6verturning every thing which 


in their way, increaſed the horror and confuſion 


ne: Douglas, ſeizing Henry's dagger, plunged 

2 boay of Kizzio, — ſcreaming with fear and 
ay, was torn. from Mary by the other conſpirators, 
hurried irito the antichamber, where he was diſ- 
«ched with fifty- fix wounds. The unhappy princeſs, 
Formed of his fate, immediately dried her tears, and 
laid, © She would weep no more, ſhe would now think 


of revenge.” The inſult, indeed, upon her perſon; the 


ſtain attempted to be fixed on her honour; the danger 
to which her life was expoſed, on account of her preg- 
nancy; were injuries ſo atrocious and. ſo * ra 
that they ſcarcely left room for pardon, even from the 
greateſt lenity and mercy. The aſlaſſins, apprehenſive 
of Mary's reſentment, detained her priſoner in the pa- 
lace ; and the king diſmiſſed all who ſeemed willing to 
attempt her reſcue. Murray and the baniſhed lords 


appeared two days after; and Mary, whoſe anger was 


much engroſſed by injuries more recent and violent, was 
willingly reconciled to them ; and ſhe received her bro- 
ther with tenderneſs and affection. They obtained an 
acquittal from parliament, and were reinſtated in their 
honours and fortunes. The accomplices alſo in Rizzio's 
murder applied to her for a pardon ; but ſhe delayed 
compliance, and told them, That fo long as ſhe was 
detained in cuſtody ; and was ſurrounded by guards, any 
deed, which ſhe ſhould ſign, would have no validity.” 
Meanwhile, ſhe had gained the confidence of her huſ- 
band, by her perſuaſion and careſſes; and no ſooner 
were the guards withdrawn, than ſhe engaged him to 
eſcape with her in the night-time, and take ſhelter in 
Dunbar. Many of her ſubjects here offered her their 
ſervices; and Mary, having collected an army, which 
the conſpirators had no power to reſiſt, advanced to 
Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into England, 
where they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs. They 
made applications however to the earl of Bothwel, a 
new favourite of Mary's; and that nobleman, deſirous 
of ſtrengthening his party by the acceſſion of their in- 
tereſt, was able to pacily her reſentment ;,and he ſoon 
after procured them liberty to return into their own 
country. The vengeance of the queen of Scots was 
mplacable againſt her huſband alone, whoſe perſon was 
before diſagreeable to her, and who, by his violation of 
every tie of gratitude and duty, had now drawn on him 
her higheſt reſentment *. As if ſhe had been making 
an eſcape from him, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a 
ſeat of the earl of Marre's; and when Henry followed 


her thither, ſhe ſuddenly - returned to Edinburgh; and 


gave him every where the ſtrongeſt proofs of diſpleaſure, 
and even of antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers 
in their neglect of him; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his 
mean equipage and ſmall train of attendants ſhould draw 
on him the contempt of the populace. He was per- 
mitted, however, to have apartments in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen for the place of her 
delivery. She there brought forth a ſon, on the 19th 
of June; and as this was very important news to Eng- 
land, as well as to Scotland, ſhe immediately diſpatched 


Sir James Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy 


event to Elizabeth. Some time after Elizabeth diſ- 
patched the earl of Bedford, with her kinſman George 
Cary, fon of lord Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the 
baptiſm of the young prince; and ſhe ſent by them 
ſome magnificent preſents to her ſiſter,” 

The birth of a ſon gave additional zeal to Mary's 


partizans in England; and even men of the moſt oppo- 


lite parties began to cry aloud for ſome ſettlement of 
the ſucceſſion, Theſe humours broke out with great 
vehemence in a new ſeſſion of parliament, held after fix 
prorogations on the goth of September. The houſe of 


————. 


— 


She engaged him to diſown all connections with the aſ- 

flins, to deny any concurrence in their crime, even to pub- 
| Vliſh a proclamation containi ng a falſhood ſo notorious to the 
Whole world; and having thus made him expoſe himſelf to 
r 


_ 


|: 


— 


engage the houſe, for the ſake o 


peers, which had hitherto forborne to touch on this 
delicate point, here took the lead; and the houſe of 
commons ſoon after imitated the zeal of the lords; 
Molineux opened the matter in the lower houſe, and 
propoſed that the queſtion of the ſucceſſion and that of 
ſupply ſhould go hand in hand; as if it were intended to 
conſtrain the queen to a compliance with the, requeſt of 
her parliament. The courtiers endeavoured to clude 


the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he 
had heard the queen poſitively affirm, that, for the good 


of her people, ſhe was determined to marry. Secre- 
tary Cecil, and Sir Francis Knollys, gave their teſtimony 
to the ſame purpoſe; as did allo Ambroſe Cave, chan- 
cellor of the duchy, and Sir Edward Rogers, comp- 
troller of the houſhold. Elizabeth's ambitious and 
maſculine character was ſo well known, that few mem- 
bers gave any credit to this intelligence ; and it was con- 
ſidered merely as an artifice, by which ſhe endeavoured 
to retract that poſitive declaration, which ſhe had made 
in the beginning of her reign, © That ſhe meant to live 
and die a virgin.” The miniſters, therefore, gained 
nothing farther by this piece of policy, than only to 

3 to join the 
queſtion of the queen's marriage with that of a ſettle- 


ment of the crown; and the commons were proceeding; | 


with great earneſtneſs in the debate, and had even ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the lords, when 
expreſs orders were brought them from Elizabeth not 
to proceed farther in the matter. Cecil told them, that 
ſhe pledged to the houſe the word of a queen for her 
ſincerity in her intentions to marry ; that the appoint- 
ment of a ſucceſſor would be attended with great danger 
to her perſon ; that ſhe herſelf had had experience, du- 
ring the reign of her ſiſter, how much court was uſually 
paid to the next heir, and what dangerous ſacrifices men 
were commonly diſpoſed to make of their preſent duty 
to their future proſpects; and that ſhe was therefore de- 
termined to delay, till a more proper opportunity, the 
deciſion of that important queſtion. The houſe was not 
ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and ſtill leſs with the com- 
mand, prohibiting them all debate on the ſubject. Paul 
Wentworth, a ſpirited member, went ſo far as to queſ- 
tion whether ſuch a prohibition were not an infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of the houſe. Some 
even ventured to violate that profound reſpe& which 
had hitherto been preſerved to the queen; and they af- 
firmed, that ſhe was bound in duty not only to provide 
for the happineſs of her ſubjects during her whole life, 
but alſo to pay regard to their future ſecurity, by fixing 
a ſucceſſor; that, by an oppoſite conduct, ſhe ſhewed 
herſelf the ſtepmother, not the natural parent, of her 
people, and would ſeem deſirous, that England ſhould 
no longer ſubſiſt than ſhe ſhould enjoy the glory and ſa- 
tisfaction of governing it; that none but timorous 
rinces, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever ſtood 
in fear of their ſucceſſors ; and that the affections of the 
people were a firm and impregnable rampart to every 
ſovereign, who, laying aſide all artifice or bye-ends, 
had courage and magnanimity to put his whole truſt in 
that honourable and ſure defence. The queen, hearing 
of theſe debates, ſent for the ſpeaker, and after reitera- 
ting her former prohibition, ſhe bade him inform the 
houſe, that if any member remained ſtill unſatisfied, he 
might appear before the privy council, and there give 
his reaſons. As the members ſhewed a diſpoſition, not- 
withſtanding theſe peremptory orders, ſtill to proceed 
upon the queſtion, Elizabeth thought proper, by a meſ- 
ſage, to revoke them, and to allow the h. uſe liberty of 
debate. They were ſo mollified by this ondeſcenſion, 
that they thenceforth conducted the matter with more 
calmneſs and temper; and they even voted her a ſup- 
ply, to be levied at three payments, of a ſubſidy and a 


y 
* 


univerſal contempt, and rendered it impracticable to him ever 
to acquire the confidence of any party, ſhe threw him off with 
diſdain and indignation, 
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fiſteenth, without annexing any condition to it. On the 
2d of January, 1567, the _ diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, and told them, that their proceedings had con- 
tained much diſſimulation and artifice, that, under the 
plauſible pretences. of marriage and ſucceſſion, many of 
them covered very malevolent intentions towards her; 
but that ſhe reaped this advantage from their attempts, 
that fhe could diſtinguiſh her friends from her enemies. 
Rut do you think,” added ſhe, © that I am unmind- 
ful of your future ſecurity, or will be negligent in ſet- 
tling the ſucceſſion? That is the chief object of my con- 
cern, as T know myſelf to be liable to mortality. Or 
do you apprehend, that I meant to encroach on your 
liberties? No: it was never my meaning ; I only in- 
tended to ſtop you before you approached the precipice: 
all things have their time; and though you may 
bleſſed with a ſovereign more wiſe or more learned tha 
I, yet I aſſure you, that no one will ever rule over you, 
who ſhall be more careful of your fafety. And there- 
fore, henceforward, whether I live to ſee the like affem- 
bly or no, or whoever holds the reins of government, 
let me warn you to beware of provoking your ſovereign's 
patience, ſo far as you have done mine. But I ſhall 
now conclude, that, notwithſtanding the diſguſts ] have 
received, (for I mean not to part with you in anger, 
the greater part of you may aſſure themſelves that they 
go home in their prince's good graces.” 


Elizabeth had received the ſubſidy without any con- 


dition ; but ſhe thought proper, on her refuſal to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion, voluntarily to remit the third payment; 
and ſhe faid, «© That money in her ſubjects 8 was 
as good to her as in her own exchequer. But though 
the queen was able to elude, for the preſent, the appli- 


cations of parliament, the friends of the queen of Scots 


multiphed every day in England; and beſides the ca- 


tholics, many of whom kept a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence with her, and were ready to riſe at her command, 
the court itſelf of Elizabeth was full of her avowed par- 
tizans. The duke of Norfolk ; the earls of Leiceſter, 
Pembroke, Bedford, and Northumberland ; Sir Nicho- 


las Throgmorton, and moſt of the conſiderable men in 


England, except Cecil, ſeemed convinced of the ne- 


* —_— 


le, 


* The earl of Bothwel was of a conſiderable family and 
power in Scotland; and, though not diftinguifhed by any talents 
eithet of a civil or military nature, he had made a figure in 
that party, which oppoſed the greathefs of the eart of Murray, 
and the more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate 
manners; had involved his opulent fortune in great debts ; and 
even reduced himſelf to beggary by his profuſe expences; and 
feemed to have no 3 in 3 counſels and enter- 
prizes. He had been actuſed more than once of an attempt to 
aſſaſſinate Murray; and though the frequency of theſe accula- 
tions on all fides diminiſh ſomewhat the credit due to any par- 
ticular imputation, they prove ſufficiently the prevalence of 
that deteſtable practice in Scotland, and may in that view ſerve 
to render ſuch rumours the more credible. This man bad of 
late acquired the favour and entire confidence of Mary; and all 
her meaſures were directed by his advice and authority. Re- 
ports were ſpread of more particular intimacies between them; 
and theſe reports free ground from the continuance or rather 
increaſe of her hatred towards her huſband, That young 
prince was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſperation, by the neg- 
jects which he underwent from his queen and the couttiers, 
that he had once reſolved to fly ſecretly into France or Spain, 
and had even provided a veſſel for that purpoſe. Sotne of the 
moſt conſiderable nobility; on the other hand, obſerving her 
rooted averſion to him, had propoſed ſome expedients for a di- 
vorce; and though Mary is faid to have ſpoken honourably on 
the oteaſion, and to have embraced the propoſal no farther than 
it ſhould be found conſiſtent with her own honour and her ſon's 
legitimdey, men were inclined to believe, that the difficulty of 
finding proper means for effecting that purpoſe, was the real 
cauſe of laying aſide all farther thoughts of it. So far were the 
ſuſpicions agaidſt her carried, that when Henry, diſcouraged 
with the continual proofs of her hatred, left the court and retired 
to Glaſgow, an illneſs of an extraordinary nature, with which 
he was ſeized immediately on his arrival in that place, was 
univerſally aſcribed by her enemies to a doſe of ne) wy which 
it was pretended, ſhe had adminiſtered to him. e queen, 
however, took aFOurney to Glaſgow on purpoſe to viſit him 
during his ſickneſs, and it is ſaich that ſhe there behaved to- 
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of Hertford, or to her aunt Eleanor, counteſs 
berland; and as the marriage of the of Cum, 
liable to ſome objections, and had be 


2 of new difputes concerning the 


| Poverty and contempt, rouzed the indignation of that 


aſſaſſins; among whom he named t 


his demand of f 


portant affair, ſhe fent a citation to Lenox, 


and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in the palace of 


ceſſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor. None bis " 
more zealous proteſtants adhered either to the countcg 


former leemed 


en declared j 
lid, men were alarmed, even on that fide, * 
a lucceſſion, 
ary's behaviour alſo, ſo moderate towards the protec. 
tants, and ſo gracious towards all men, had procure 
her univerſal reſpect. But theſe proſpects were blaſteq - 
by the ſubſequent incidents; where her e gious indiſ 
cretions, or atrocious crimes, threw her from the hei 
of her proſperity, and involved her in infamy and ruin + 
The news of the murder of Darnley reaching th. 


earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance from 2 


nobleman, who, enraged at the deſtruction of his ſn, 
wrote to the queen, imploring ſpeedy juſtice againſt the 
; e earl of Bode 
Sir James Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour, his brother 
David Chalmers, and four others of the queen's houſe. 
hold ; all of them perſons who had been mentioned in 
the bills affixed to the walls at Edinburgh. Mary took 
juſtice in a very hteral ſenſe; and 
allowing only fifteen days for the examination of this im- 
Ulrin 
him to appear in court, and prove his char 4 
Bothwel. This nobleman, meanwhile, and all the other 
perſons aceuſed by Lenox, enjoyed their full liberty; 
Bothwel himſelf was continually unded with armed 
men; took his place in council; hved during ſome time 
m the houſe with Mary ; and ſeemed to poſleſs all his 
wonted confidence and familiarity with her. Even the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, a place of great confequence in 
this critical time, was entruſted to him, and under him, 
to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had himſclf 
been publicly charged as an accomplice in the king's 
murder, Lenox who had come as far as Stirling, with 
a view of appearing at the trial, was informed of alt 
theſe circumſtances; and reflefting on the ſmall train 
which attended him, he began to entertain very juſt ap- 
prehenſiom from the power, inſolence, and temerity of 


— —— 


allen trot, 


wards him with rom tenderneſs, that ſhe brought him 
along with her, and that ſhe appeared thenceforth determined 
to hve with him on a footing more ſuitable to the connection 
between them. Henry, naturally noxious, and not diſtruſting 
this ſudden reconciliation, put himſelf implicitly into her hands, 


Holy-rood-houſe ; but as the ſituation of the place was low, 
and the noiſe and buſtle of a court, might difturb him in his 
prefent infirm ſtate of health, theſe reaſons were aſſigned for 
fitting up an apartment for him in a ſolitary houſe, at ſome diſ- 
tance, called the Kirk of Field, Mary here gave him marks 
of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe converſed cordially with him; 
and ſhe lay ſome nights in a room below his; but on the gth of 
February, ſhe told him, that ſhe would paſs that night in the 
palace, becauſe the marriage of one of her ſervants was there 
to be celebrated in her vs. eu About two o'clock in the 
morning of the roth of February, the whole town was much 
alarmed at hearing a great noiſe, and was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, 
when it was diſcovered that the noiſe came from the .king's 
houſe, which was blown up by gun-powder ; that his dead 
body was found at ſome diſtance in a neighbouring field; and 
that no marks either of fire, contuſion, or violence appeared 
upon it. No doubt could be entertained but Henry was mur- 
dered; and general conjecture ſoon pointed towards the carl of 
Bothwel as the author of the crime; But as his favour with 
was viſtble, and his power great, no one ventured to de- 
elare openly his ſentiments; and all men remained in ſilence 
and mute aſtoniſhment, Voices, however, were heard in the 
ſtreets 1 ac darkneſs of night, proclaiming Bothwel and 
even Mary herſelf to be murderers of the king; bills were ſe⸗ 
cretly fixed an the walls to the ſame purpoſe ; offers were 
made, that, upon giving proper ſecurities, his guilt ſhould be 
openly proved. But after one proclamation from the court, 
offering a reward and indemnity to any one that would diſcover 
the author of that villainy, greater vigilance was employed in 
ſearching out the ſpreaders of the libels and reports againſt 
Bothwel and the queen, than in tracing the contrivers of the 
king's aſſaſſination, or detecting tlie regicides. Sec Melvil. 
Anderſon. Keith, * 


1 


* 


„ e my. He wrote to Mary, deſiring that the day 
) * be prorogued ; and conjured her, by all 
> pn d which ſhe bore to her own honour, to em- 
- — jeiſure and deliberation in determining a 

lion of ſuch extreme moment. No regard was paid 
"his application : the jury was incloſed, of which the 
0 of Caithneſs was chancellor; and though Lenox, 
© refering this precipitation, had ordered Cuningham, 
= of his retinue, to appear in court, and proteſt, in 


his name, againſt the acquittal of the criminal, the jury 


proceeded to 2 verdict, The verdict was ſuch as it 


behoved them to give, where neither accuſer nor wit- 


nels appeared; and Bothwel was abfolved : from the 
king's murder on the 12th of April*. The jury, how- 
ever, apprehenſive that their verdict would give great 
{candal, and perhaps expoſe them afterwards to ſome 
danger, entered a protelt, in which they repreſented the 
nccefſity of their proceedings. i 
Shortly aſter Mary went to Stirling to pay a viſit to 
her ſon; and Bothwel aſſembled a body of eight hun- 
dred horſe, on pretence of purſuing ſome robbers on 
the borders, and having way-laid her on her return, he 
ſciaed her perſon near Edinburgh, and carried her to 
Dunbar, with an avowed deſign of forcing her to yield 
to his purpoſe. Sir James Melvil, one of her retinue, 
was carried along with her, and ſays not, that he law 
any ſigns of reluctance or conſtraint: he was even in- 
formed, as he tells us, by Bothwel's officers, that the 
whole tranſaction was managed in concert with her f. 
A woman, indeed, of that ſpirit and reſolution, which 
is acknowledged to belong to Mary, does not uſually, 
on theſe occaſions, give ſuch marks of oppoſition to real 
violence, as can appear anywiſe doubtful or ambiguous. 
Some of the nobility, however, in order to put matters 
to farther trial, fent her a private meſſage ; in which 
they told her, that if in reality, ſhe lay under force, 
they would uſe all their efforts to reſcue her. Her an- 
{wer was, That ſhe had indeed been carried to Dun- 
bar by violence, but ever fince her arrival had been fo 
well treated, that ſhe willingly remained with Bethwel T.“ 
No one gave himſelf thenceforth any concern to relieve 
her from a captivity, which was believed to proceed 
entirely from her own approbation. A few days after, 
2 pardon was given to Bothwel. In this deed he re- 
ceived a pardon for the violence committed on the 


* Two days after this extraordinary tranſaction, a parlia- 
ment was held; and though the verdict in favour of Bothwel 
was attended with ſuch circumftances as ſtrongly confirmed, 
rather than diminiſhed, the general opinion of his guilt, he was 
the perſon choſen to carry the roya] ſceptre on the firſt meet- 
ing of the national aſſembly. In this parliament, a rigorous act 
was made againſt thoſe who ſet up defamatory bills : but no 
notice was taken of the king's murder. The favour which 
Mary openly bore to Bothwel, kept every one in awe; and the 
eſfects of this terror appeared more plainly in another tranſac- 
tion, which enſued” immediately upon the diſſolution of the 
. parliament, A bond or affociation was framed; in which the 

ſubſcribers, after relating the acquittal of Bothwel by a legal 
trial, and mentioning a Erther offer, which he had made, to 
prove his innocence by ſingle combat, oblige themſelves, in 
caſe any perſon ſhould afterwards impute to him the king's 
murder, to defend him with their whole power againſt ſuch 
calumniators. After this promiſe, which implied no great aſ- 
lurance in Bothwel of his own innocence, the ſubſcribers men- 
tioned the neceſſity of the queen's marriage, in order to ſup- 
port the government ; and they recommended Bothwel, on the 
14th of April, to her as a huſband. This paper was ſubſcribed 
by all the contiderable nobility there preſent. 

+ Melvil, p. 80. 

7 Spotſwood, p. 202. | 

} This clergyman, not content with having refuſed com- 
phance, publicly in his ſermons condemned the marriage; and 
exhorted all who had acceſs to the queen, to give her their ad- 
vice againſt ſo ſcandalous an alliance. Being called before the 
council, to anſwer for this liberty, he ſhowed a courage, which 
might cover all the nobles with ſhame, on account of their 
tameneſs and ſervility. He ſaid, that by the rules of the church, 
ne carl of Bothwel, being convicted of adultery, could not be 
permitted to marry; that the divorce between him and his for- 
mer wite was plainly procured by colluſion, as appeared by the 
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| | $27 
; queen's perſon; and for all other crimes : a clauſe, by 
which the murder of the king was indirectly forgiven. 
The rape was then conjectured to have been only a 
contrivance, in order to afford a pretence for remit- 
: ting a crime, of which it would have appeared ſcan- 
| dalous to make openly any mention. There ſtill, how- 
ever, remained one difficulty, which it was not eaſy to 
foreſee how the queen and Bothwel, could find expe- 
dients to overcome. The man who had procured the 
ſubſcription of the nobility, recommending him as a 
huſband to the queen, and who had acted this ſeem- 
ing violence on her perſon, in order, to force her 
conſent, had been married two years before to an- 
other woman ; to a woman of merit, of a noble family, 
ſiſter to the earl of Huntley. 
by paſſion, and infatuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake off 
all appearances of decency. A ſuit was commenced for 
a divorce between Bothwel and his wife; and this ſuit 
was opened at the ſame inſtant in two different, or ra- 
ther oppolite courts ; in the court of the archbiſhop of 
St, Andrews, which was popiſh, and governed itſclf 
by the common law; and in the new conſiſtorial or 
commiſſariot court, which was proteſtant, and was re- 
gulated by the principles of the reformed teachers. The 
plea, advanced in each court, was ſo calculated as to 
ſuit the principles which there prevailed: in the arch- 
biſhop's court, the pretence of conſanguinity was em- 
ployed, becauſe Bothwel was related to his wife in the 
fourth degree; in the commiſſariot court, the accuſa- 
tion of adultery was made uſe of againſt him. The 
parties too, who applied for the divorce, were different 
in the different courts: Bothwel was the perſon who 
ſued in the former; his wife in the latter: and the ſuits 
in both courts was opened, pleaded, examined, and de- 
| cided with the utmoſt precipitation; and a ſentence of 
| divorce was pronounced in four days, The divorce 
being obtained, it was thought proper that Mary ſhouid 
be conducted to Edinburgh, and ſhould there appear 
| before the courts of judicature, and acknowledge herſelf 
| reſtored to freedom. Orders were then given to pub- 
liſh in.the church the banns between the queen and the 
duke of Orkney ; (for that was the title which he now 
bore ;) and Craig, a miniſter of Edinburgh, was ap- 
plied to for that purpoſe, who poſitively refuſed d. The 
marriage, however, was, on the 15th of May, ſolem- 


" 


precipitation of the ſentence, and the ſudden concluſion of his 
marriage with the queen; and that all the ſuſpicions which pre- 
vailed, with regard to the king's murder, and the queen's con- 
currence in the former rape, would thence receive undoubted 
confirmation. He therefore exhorted Bothwel, who was pre- 

ſent, no longer to perſevere in his preſent criminal enterpriſes; 
| and turning his diſcourſe to the other counſellors, he charged 
them to employ all their influence with the queen, in order to 
divert her from a meaſure which would load her with eternal 
infamy and diſhonour. Not ſatisfied even with this admonition, 
he took the firſt „ er of informing the Joes from the 
pulpit, of the whole tranſaction, and expreſſed to them his 
fears, that, notwithſtanding all remonſtrances, 'their ſovereign 
was ſtill obſtinately bent on her fatal purpoſe. « For ever, 
himſelf, he ſaid, „he had already diſcharged his conſcience, 
and yet again would take Heaven and earth to witneſs, that he 
abhorred and deteſted that marriage, as ſcandalous and hateful 
in the ſight of mankind: but fince the great, as he perceived, 


mighty, that a reſolution, taken contrary to all law, reafon, 
and good conſcience, might, by the divine bleſſing, be turned 
to the comfort and benefit of the church and kingdom.” "Theſe 
ſpeeches offended the court extremely; and Craig was anew 
ſummoned before the council, to anſwer for his temerity in thus 
paſſing the bound of his commiſſion, But he told them, that 
the bounds of his commiſſion were the word of God, good 
laws, and natural reaſon; and were the queen's marriage tried 
by any of theſe ſtandards, it would appear infamous and diſ- 
honourable, and would be fo eſteemed by the whole world. 
The council were ſo overawed by this heroic behaviour in a 
private clergyman, that they diſmiſſed him without farther 
cenſure or puniſhment. Spotſwood, p. £03. Anderſon, vol. 11, 


P · 250, : 


nized 


But perſons blinded 


either by their flattery or filence, gave countenance to the 
meaſure, he beſought the faithful to pray frequently to the Al- 
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nized by the biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant, who was 
afterwards depoſed by the church for this ſcandalous 
compliance. Few of the nobility appeared at the cere- 
mony: they had, moſt of them, either from ſhame 
or fear, retired to their own houſes. 
baſſador, Le Croc, an aged gentleman of honour and 
character, could not be prevailed on, though a depend- 
ant on the liouſe of Oui , to countenance the marriage 
by his preſence. ' Elizabeth remonttrated, by friendly 
letters and meſſages againſt the marriage: the court of 
France made little oppoſition; but Mary, though on 
all other occaſions ſhe was extremely obſequious to the 
advice of her relations in that country, was here deter- 
mined to pay no regard to their opinion. Thus did 
Mary confirm the 1dea which was entertained by the 
eople reſpecting her concurrence in the murder of her 
uſband ; and thus, did ſhe draw upon herſelf and her 
kingdom the odium of Europe. 
Soon after the marriage, Bothwel, with the queen's 
conſent, as it is pretended, made ſome attempts to get 
the young prince into his power. As this ſtep excited 
the moſt ſerious attention, the principal nobility, even 
many of thoſe who had formerly been conſtrained to 
ſign the application in favour of Bothwel's marriage, 
met at Stirling, and formed an aſſociation for protecting 
the prince, and puniſhing the king's murderers. The 
earl of Athol himſelf, a known catholic, was the firſt 
author of this confederacy : the earls of Argyle, Mor- 
ton, Marre, Glencairne; the lords Boyd, Lindſey, 


Hume, Temple, Kirkaldy of Grange, Tulibardine, and 


ſecretary Lidington, entered zealouſly into it. The 
earl of Murray, foreſeeing ſuch turbulent times; and 
being deſirous to keep free of theſe dangerous factions, 
had, ſome time before, deſired and obtained Mary's 
rmiſſion to retire into France. Lord Hume was firſt 

in arms; and, leading a body of eight thouſand horſe, 
ſuddenly environed the queen of Scots and Bothwel in 
the caſtle of Borthwic. They found means to make 
their eſcape to Dunbar; while the confederate lords 
were aſſembling their troops at Edinburgh, and taking 
meaſures to effect their purpoſe. Bothwel upon hear- 
ing that the aſſociated lords were fallen into diſtreſs, 
imprudently took the field on the 15th of June, and 
advanced towards them. The armies met at Carberry 
Hill, about ſix miles from Edinburgh; and Mary ſoon 
became ſenſible that her own troops diſapproved of her 
cauſe, and were averſe to ſpill their blood in the quarrel. 
After ſome bravadoes of Bothwel, where he diſcovered 
very little courage, ſhe ſaw no reſource but that of 
holding a conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, and of 
putting herſelf, upon ſome general promiſes, into the 
ands of the confederates. She was conducted to 
Edinburgh, amidſt the inſults of the populace ; who re- 
oached her with her crimes; and even held before 
er eyes, which way ſoever ſhe turned, a banner, on 
which were painted the murder of her huſband, and the 
diftreſs of her infant ſon. Mary, overwhelmed with her 
calamities, had recourſe to tears and lamentations. 
Meanwhile Bothwel, during her conference with Gran 
fled unattended to Dunbar ; and fitting out a. few ſm 
ſhips, ſer ſail for the Orkneys, where he ſubſiſted during 
ſome time by piracy. He was purſued thither by Grange, 
en, with ſeveral of his ſervants, who 
afterwards diſcovered all the circumſtances of the king's 
murder, and were puniſhed for the crime. Bothwel 
himſelf eſcaped in a boat, and found means to get a 
paſſage to Denmark, where he was thrown into priſon, 
Joſt his ſenſes, and died miſerably about ten years after. 
Mary now in the hands of an enraged faction, met with 
ſuch treatment as a ſovereign may naturally expect from 
ſubjects who have their future ſecurity to provide for, 
as well as their preſent animoſity to gratify. It is pre- 
tended, that ſhe behaved with a ſpirit very little ſuitable 
to her condition, and avowed her inviolable attachment 
to Bothwel. The malcontents, for their own ſafety, 


thought - themſelves obliged to proceed with rigour | 
againſt her; and they ſent her next day under 7 


to the caſtle of Lochlevin, ſituated in a lake of that 
. | | | | 


The French am- 


* 


name. The miſtreſs of the houſe was mother to 
carl of Murray; and as ſhe pretended to have be 

lawfully married to the late king of Scots, ſhe natural 
bore an animoſity to Mary, and treated her with th 
utmoſt ſeverity and harſhneſs. - 

Ehzabeth was made acquainted with all theſe ing; 
dents, and ſeemed touched with compaſſion towards t, 
| unfortunate queen. She therefore refolved to emplo 

her authority for alleviating the calamities of her "4 
happy kinſwoman. She ſent Sir Nicholas Throgmor. 
ton ambaſſador to Scotland, in order to remonſtrate 
both with Mary and the aſſociated lords; and gave him 
inſtructions which, though mixed with ſome lofty pre- 
tenſions, were full of that good ſenſe which was ſo na. 
tural to her, and of that generofity which the preſent 
intereſting conjuncture had called forth. She empow- 
ered him to. declare in her name to Mary, © that the 
late conduct of that princeſs, ſo enormous, and in every 

reſpect fo unjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt gf. 
fence ; and though ſhe felt the movements of pity to- 
wards her, ſhe had once determined never to interpoſe 
in her affairs, either by advice or aſſiſtance, but to 
abandon her entirely, as a perfon whoſe condition was 
totally deſperate, and honour irretrievable : that ſhe waz 
well aſſured that other foreign princes, Mary's near re. 
lations, had embraced the ſame reſolution ; but, for her 
part, the late events had touched her heart with more 
tender ſympathy, and had made her adopt meaſures 
more favourable to the liberty and intereſts of the un- 
happy queen : that ſhe was determined not to ſee her 
oppreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, but would employ 
all her good offices, and even her power, to redeem 
her from captivity, and place her in ſuch a condition as 
would at- once be compatible with her dignity, and the 
ſafety of her ſubjects: that ſhe conjured: her to lay aſide 
all thoughts of revenge, except againſt the murderers of 
her huſband; and as ſhe herſelf was his near relation, 
ſhe was better entitled than the ſubjects of Mary to in- 
terpoſe her authority on that head, and ſhe therefore be- 
ſought that princeſs, if ſhe had any regard to her own 
honour and ſafety, not to oppoſe ſo juſt and reaſonable 
a demand: that after thoſe two points were provided for, 
her own liberty, and the puniſhment of her huſband's 
aſſaſſins, the ſafety of her infant ſon was next to be con- 
ſidered ; and there ſeemed no tent more proper 
for that purpoſe : and that, beſides the ſecurity, which 
would attend his removal from a ſcene of faction and 
convulſions, there were many other beneficial conſe- 
quences, which it was eaſily to foreſee as the reſult of 
his education in that country“. The remonſtrances 
which Throgmorton was inſtructed to make to the aſ- 
ſociated lords, were entirely, conformable to theſe ſenti- 
ments which Elizabeth entertained in Mary's favour. 
She empowered him to tell them, That, whatever 
blame ſhe might throw on Mary's conduct, any oppoſi- 
tion to their ſovereign was totally unjuſtifiable, and in- 


compatible with all order and good government: that 


it belonged not to them to reform, much leſs to puniſh, ' 
the mal-adminiſtration of their prince; and the only 
arms which ſubjects could in any caſe lawfully employ 
againſt the ſupreme authority, were entreaties, counſels, 
and repreſentations : that if theſe expedients failed, they 
were hext to appeal by their prayers to Heaven; and 
to wait with patience till the Almighty, in whoſe hands 
are the hearts of princes, ſhould be pleaſed to turn them 


to juſtice and to mercy: that ſhe inculcated not this 
doctrine, becauſe ſhe herſelf was intereſted in its obſer- 
vance; but becauſe it was univerſally received in all 
well-governed ſtates, and was eſſential to the preſerva- 
tion of civil ſociety : that ſhe required. them to reſtore 
their queen to liberty; and . promiſed, in that caſe, to 
concur with them in all proper expedients for regulating 
the government, for puniſhing the king's murderers, 
and for guarding the lite and liberty of the infant prince: 
and that if the ſervices, which ſhe had lately rendered 
the Scottiſh nation, in protecting them from foreign 
uſurpation, were duly conſidered by them, they would 
repoſe confidence in her good offices, and would eſteem 

| , themſelves 


Keith, p. 411, 412, &c, 
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doubted 
trial 
upon her. T hrogmorton upported the mildeſt propoſal ; but 
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PR” me-worthy in. having hitherto- made no 
—— wo TEE Elizabeth, Beſides theſe remon- 
- es, ſent, by Throgmorton, ſome articles of ac- 
mmodation, which he was to propoſe to both parties, 
mY edients for the: ſettlement of public affairs ; and 
though theſe articles contained ſome important reſtraints 
on the ſovereign power, they were principally calcu- 
lated for Mary's advantage, and were ſufficiently indul- 
nt to her. ; | 
-oceed with greater ſeverity, were apprehenſive of 
F-lizabeth's partiality ; and being ſenſible that Mary 
would take courage from the protection of that powerful 
inceſs, they thought proper, after ſeveral affected de- 
Lo to refuſe the Engliſh ambaſſador all acceſs to her. 
T here were four different ſchemes propoſed in Scotland 
for the treatment of the captive queen F. ; 
There aroſe ſeveral who pretended to have an intereſt 
in the young prince after the intended depoſition of 
Ihe carl of Lenox claimed that authority as 
grandfather to the prince : the duke of Chatelrault, who 
was abſent in France, had pretenſions as next heir to 
the crown; but the greateſt number of the aſſociated 
lords inclined to the earl of Murray, in whoſe capacity 
they had entire truſt, and who poſſeſſed the confidence 
of the preachers and more zealous reformers. All mea- 
ſures being therefore concerted, three inſtruments were 
ſent to Mary, by the hands of lord Lindſey and Sir 
Robert Melvil ; by one of which ſhe was to reſign the 
crown in favour of her ſon, by another to appoint 
Murray regent, by the third to name a council, which 
ſhould adminiſter the government till his arrival in Scot- 
land. The queen of Scots, . ſeeing no proſpect of re- 
lef, lying juſtly under apprehenſions of her life, and 
believing that no deed which ſhe executed during her 


2 could be valid, was prevailed on, after a plen- 
_ niful 


effuſion of tears, to ſign theſe three inſtruments ; 
and ſne took not the trouble of inſpecting any one of 
them. In conſequence of this forced - reſignation, the 
young prince was proclaimed king, by the name of 
James VI. He was crowned at Stirling, on the 29th 
of July, and the earl of Morton took in his name the 
coronation oath ; in which a promiſe to extirpate hereſy 
was not forgotten. Some republican pretenſions in 
favour of the people's power were countenanced in this 
ceremony; and a coin was ſoon after ſtruck, on which 
the famous ſaying of Trajan was inſcribed, © Pro me ; 
fe merear, in me:“ i. e. For me; if I deſerve it, 
againſt me,” Throgmorton had orders from his miſ- 
treſs not to aſſiſt at the coronation of the king of Scots. 
The earl of Murray ſoon after arrived from France, 
and took poſſeſſion of his high office. He paid a viſic 
to the captive queen; and treated her in ſo ſevere a 
manner, that ſhe entirely alienated her affection from 
him. Murray proceeded afterwards to break, in a more 
public manner, all terms of decency with her. He 
lummoned a parliament on the 15th of December; and 
that aſſembly, after voting that ſhe was undoubtedly an 
accomplice in her huſband's murder, condemned her to 
impriſonment, ratified her demiſſion of the crown, and 
acknowledged her ſon for king, and Murray for regent. 
The regent, a man of vigour and abilities, employed 
himſelf ſucceſsfully in reducing the kingdom. He 
bribed Sir. James Balfour to ſurrender the caſtle of 
Edinburgh: he conſtrained the garriſon of Dunbar to 


The aſſociated lords, who determined to 


Open their gates: and he demoliſhed that fortreſs. But 


_ —— 


—— 


Keith, p. 414, 415, 429. 
1 One, that the Nod be reſtored to her authority under 
very ſtrict limitations : the ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be obliged 
to reſign her crown to the prince, be baniſhed the kingdom, 
and be confined either to France or England; with aſſurances 
from the ſovereign, in whoſe dominions ſhe ſhould reſide, that 
the ſhould make no attempts to the diſturbance of the eſta- 
bliſhed government: the third, that ſhe ſhould be publicly tried 
or her crimes, of which her enemies pretended to have un- 
proof, and be ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment : 
urth was ſtill more ſevere, and required, that, after her 
and condemnation, capital puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 
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though every thing thus bore a favourable af pect to the 


new government, and all men ſeemed to acquieſce in 
Murray's authority; a violent revolution, however ne- 
ceſſary, can never be effected without great diſcontents: 
few conſiderable men of the nation ſeemed willing to 
ſupport Mary, ſo long as Bothwel was preſent ; but the 
removal of that noxious nobleman had altered the ſenti- 
ments of many. The duke of Chatelrault, being dilap- 
pointed of the regency, bore no good-will to Murray 
and the ſame ſentiments were embraced by all his nu- | 
merous retainers : ſeveral of the nobility, finding that 
others had taken the lead among the aſſociators, formed 
a faction apart, and oppoſed the prevailing power: and 
beſides their being moved by ſome remains of duty and 
affection towards Mary, the malcontent lords, obſerv- 
ing every thing carried to extremity againſt her, were 
naturally led to embrace her cauſe, and ſhelter them- 
ſelves under her authority. All who retained any pro- 
penſity to the catholic religion, were induced to join 
this party ; and even the people in genera], though they 
had formerly either deteſted Mary's crimes, or blamed 
her imprudence, were now inclined to compaſſionate her 
preſent ſituation, and lamented that a perſon, poſſeſſed 
of ſo many amiable accompliſhments, joined to ſuch 
high dignity, ſhould be treated with ſuch extreme ſeve- 
rity T. Animated by theſe motives, many of the prin- 
cipal nobility, now adherents to the queen of Scots, met 
at Hamilton, and concerted meaſures for ſupporting the 
cauſe of that princeſs. While theſe humours were in 
fermentation, Mary was employed in contrivances for 
effecting her eſcape; and ſhe engaged, by her charms 
and careſſes, a young gentleman, George Douglas, bro- 
ther to the laird of Lochlevin, to aſſiſt her in that enter- 
prize. She even went ſo far as to give him hopes of 
eſpouſing her, aſter her marriage with Bothwel ſhould 
be diſſolved on the plea of force; and ſhe propoſed this 
expedient to the regent, who rejected it. Douglas, 
however, perſevered in his endeavours to free her from 
captivity; and having all opportunities of acceſs to the 
houſe, he was at laſt ſucceſsful in the undertaking. He 
conveyed her in diſguiſe into a ſmall boat on the 2d of 
May, 1568, and himſelf rowed her aſhore. She haſ- 
tened to Hamilton, and the news of her arrival in that 
place being immediately ſpread abroad, many of the 
nobility flocked to her with their forces. A bond of 
aſſociation for her defence was ſigned by the earls of 
Argyle, Huntley, Eglinton, Crawford, Catlilis, Rothes, 
Montroſe, Sutherland, Errol, nine biſhops, and nine: 
barons, beſides many of the moſt conſiderable gentry. 
And in a few days an army, to the number of ſix thou- 
ſand men, was aſſembled under her ſtandard. 

No ſooner was Elizabeth informed of Mary's eſcape, 
than ſhe diſcovered her reſolution of perſevering in the 
ſame friendly meaſures which ſhe had hitherto purſued ; 
and with that view ſhe propoſed to the court of France, 
that the French court as well as the Engliſh ſhoul-! by 
concert cut off all commerce with the Scots, till they 
ſhould do juſtice to their 1njured ſovereign. She now 
diſpatched Leighton into Scotland, to offer both her 
good offices, and the aſſiſtance of her forces, to Mary; 
but as ſhe apprehended the entrance of French troops 
into the kingdom, ſhe delired that the controverſy be- 
tween the queen of Scots and her ſubjects might by that 
princeſs be referred entirely to her arbitration, and that 
no foreign ſuccours ſhould be introduced into Scotland. 


— 
— 


though he promiſed his miſtreſs's guarantee for the perform- 
ance of articles, threatened the ruling party with immediate 
vengeance in caſe of refuſal, and warned them not to draw on 
themſelves, by their violence, the public reproach, which.now 
lay upon their queen ; he found that, excepting ſecretary Li- 
— he had not the good fortune to convince any of the 
leaders. All counſels ſeemed to tend towards the more ſevere 
expedients; and the preachers, in particular, drawing their 
examples from the rigorous maxims of the Old Teſtament, 
inflamed the minds of the people againſt their unhappy ſove- 
reign. 


1 Buchanan, lib. xviII. c. 53- 
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But Elizabeth had not leiſure to exert fully her efforts in 
favour of Mary. The regent made haſte to aſſemble 
forces; and, notwithſtanding his army was inferior in 
number to that of the queen of Scots, he took the field 
-againſt her on the 15th of the ſame month. A battle 


was fought at LO near Glaſgow, which was en- 


tirely deciſive in favour of the regent; and though 
Murray, after his victory, ſtopped the bloodſhed, yet 
was the action followed by a total diſperſion of the 

ueen's party. That unhappy princeſs fled ſouthwards 
Hom the field of battle with great precipitation, and 
came with a few attendants, to the borders of England. 
Here ſhe deliberated concerning her next meaſures, 
which would probably prove ſo important to her future 
happineſs or miſery. She found it impoſſible to remain 
in her own kingdom: ſhe had an averſion, in her pre- 
ſent wretched condition, to return into France, where 
ſhe had formerly appeared with ſo much ſplendour, and 
ſhe was not, beſides, provided with a veſſel, which could 
ſafely convey her thither : the generous behaviour of 
Elizabeth made her hope for | any eqns and aſſiſtance, 
from that quarter ; and therefore ſhe embraced the re- 


ſolution of taking ſhelter in England. She embarked 


on board a fiſhing-boat in Galloway, and landed the 
ſame day at Workington in Cumberland, about thirty 
miles from Carliſle ; whence ſhe immediately diſpatched 
a meſſenger to London; notifying her arrival, deſiring 
leave to viſit Elizabeth, and craving her protection. 

+ Elizabeth was now obliged to take ſome deciſive re- 
ſolution with regard to her treatment of the queen of 
Scots; and as ſhe had hitherto, contrary to the opinion 


of Cecil, attended more to the motives of generoſity 
than of policy, ſhe was engaged by that prudent mi- 


niſter to weigh anew all the conſiderations which oc- 
curred in this critical conjuncture. He repreſented, 
« that the party which had dethroned Mary, and had 
at preſent aſſumed the goverment of Scotland, was 
always attached to the Engliſh alliance, and was en- 
gaged, by all the motives of religion and of intereſt, to 
perſevere in their connection with Elizabeth: that 
though Murray and his friends might complain of ſome 
unkind uſage during their baniſhment in England, they 
would eaſily forget theſe grounds of quatrel, when they 
reflected that Elizabeth was the only ally on whom they 
could ſafely rely, and that their own queen, by her at- 
tachment to the catholic faith, and by her other con- 
nections, excluded them entirely from the friendſhip of 


France, and even from that of Spain: that Mary, on 


the other hand, even before her violent breach with her 
proteſtant ſubjects, was in ſecret entirely governed by 
the counſels of the houſe of Guiſe; much more would 
ſne implicitly comply with their views when, by her 
own ill conduct, the power of that family and of the 


zealous catholics was become her ſole reſource and ſe- 


curity : that her pretenſions to the Engliſh crown would 
render her a dangerous inſtrument in their hands ; and, 
were ſhe once able to ſuppreſs the proteſtants in her 
own kingdom, ſhe would unite the Scottiſh and Engliſh 
catholics, with thoſe of all foreign ſtares, in a confede- 
racy againſt the religion and government of England : 
that 1t behoved Elizabeth, therefore, to proceed with 
caution in the deſign of reſtoring her rival to the throne ; 
and to take care, both that this enterpriſe, if under- 
taken, ſhould be effected by Engliſh forces alone, and 
that full ſecurities ſhould beforehand be provided for 
the reformers and the reformation in Scotland: that 


above all, it was neceſſary to guard carefully the. perſon 


of that princeſs; leſt, finding this unexpected reſerve in 
the Engliſh friendſhip, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly take the re- 
ſolution of flying into France ; and ſhould attempt, by 
foreign force, to recover poſſeſſion of her authority. 
That if ſhe were once abroad, in the hands of enter- 
priſing catholics, the attack on England would appear 
to her as eaſy as that on Scotland; and the only me- 
thod, ſhe muſt imagine, of recovering her native king- 
dom, would be to acquire that crown, to which ſhe 
would deem herſelf equally intitled: that the detention 


of Mary was requiſite, whether the power of England | Elizabeth, Unbroken by her misfortunes, reſolute in 


| were to be employed in het favour; of againſt her: 
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nothing, indeed, was more becoming a pre ta 
than generoſity ; yet the ſuggeſtions of chi not 
ciple could never be conſulted in ſuch delicate 4 i 
ſtances as thoſe in which the queen was at preſent laces, 
where her own ſafety and the intereſts of her ne. 
were intimately concerned in every reſolution which "0 
embraced i! that Mary's imprudence had been ſo — 
perhaps her crimes ſo enormous, that the inſurreQion of 
her ſubjects, after ſuch provocation, could no longer be 
regarded as a precedent againſt other princes: that it 
was firſt neceſſary for Elizabeth to aſcertain, in a regular 
and ſatisfactory manner, the extent of Mary's guilt, and 
thence to determine the degree of protection which ſhe 
ought to afford her againſt her diſcontented ſubjects: 
that as no glory could ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed 
innocence, it was equally infamous to patronize vice ang 
murder on the throne ; and the contagion of ſuch gif. 
honour would extend itſelf to all who countenanced ot 
ſupported it: and that, if the crimes of the Scat 
princeſs ſhould, on inquiry, appear as great and certain 
as was affirmed and believed, every meaſure againſt her 
which policy ſhould dictate, would thence be juſtified; 
or if ſhe ſhould be found innocent, every enterpriſe, 
which friendſhip ſhould inſpire, would be acknowledged 
laudable and glorious.” Agreeably to theſe views, Eli 
zabeth reſolved to proceed in a ſeemingly generous, but 
really cautious, manner with the queen of Scots; and 
ſhe immediately ſent orders to lady Scrope, ſiſter to the 
duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in the neighbour. 
hood, to attend on that princeſs. Soon after, ſhe dif. 
patched to her lord Scrope himſelf, warden of the 
marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, vice-chamberlain. 
They found Mary already lodged in the caſtle of Car- 
lie; and, after expreſſing the queen's ſympathy with 
her in her late misfortunes, they told her, that her re- 
queſt of being allowed to viſit” their ſovereign, and of 
being admitted to her preſence, could not at preſent be 
complied with: till ſhe had cleared herſelf of her huſ- 
2 murder, of which ſhe was ſo ſtrongly accuſed, 
Elizabeth could not, without diſhonour, ſhew her any 
countenance, or appear indifferent to the aſſaſſination of. 
ſo near a kinſman. So unexpected a check threw Mary 
into tears; and the neceſſity of her ſituation extorted 
| from her a declaration, that ſhe would willingly juſtify 
herſelf to her ſiſter from all imputations, and would ſub- 
mit her cauſe to the arbitration of ſo good a friend. 
Two days after ſhe ſent lord Herreis to London with a 
letter to the ſame purpoſe. This conceſſion, which 
Mary could ſcarcely avoid without an acknowledgment 
of guilt, was the point expected and deſired by Eliza- 
beth : ſhe immediately diſpatched Midlemore to the re- 
gent of Scotland, requiring him both to deſiſt from the 
farther proſecution of his queen's party, and fend ſome 
wg to London to juſtify his conduct with regard to 
er. Murray might juſtly be ſtartled at receiving a 
meſſage ſo violent and imperious ; but as his domeſtic 
enemies were numerous and powerful, and England was 
the ſole ally which he could expe& among foreign na- 
tions, he was reſolved rather to digeſt the affront, than 
provoke Elizabeth by a refuſal. Lord Herreis now 
perceived, that his miſtreſs had advanced too far in her 
conceſſions: he endeavoured to maintain, that Mary 
could not, without diminution of her royal dignity, ſub- 
mit to a conteſt with her rebellious ſubjects before a fo- 
reign prince; and he required either preſent aid from 
England, or liberty for his queen to paſs over into 
France. The queen of Scots diſcovered no leſs aver- 
ſion to the trial propoſed ; and it required all the artifice 
and prudence of Elizabeth to make her perſevere in the 
agreement to which ſhe at firſt conſented. But, allured 
by the plauſible profeſſions of Elizabeth, ſhe agreed to 
vindicate herſelf by her own commiſſioners, before com- 
miſſioners appointed by Elizabeth. 9 
During the above tranſactions, lord Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knolles, who reſided with Mary at Carliſle, had 
leiſure to ſtudy her character, and make report of it to 


/ 


her 


ber bot victory ; and was determined to endure any 


v, to undergo any difficulty, and to try every 
—— ir 1 her cauſe, or yield the ſu- 
gg = to her enemies. - She declared her fixed pur- 

0 to require aid of her friends all over Europe, and 

en to have recourſe to infidels and barbarians, rather 
ry fail of vengeance againſt her perſecutors. But the 
— of England, under pretence of guarding her, had 
already, in effect, detained her priſoner, and were de- 

-mined to watch her with greater vigilance on account 
of theſe declarations. As Carliſle, by its ſituation on 
"he borders, afforded her great opportunities of contriv- 
ing her eſcape, they removed her to Bolton, a ſeat of 
lord Scrope's in Yorkſhire : and the iflue of the contro- 
verſy between her and the Scottiſh nation was regarded 
45 2 ſubject more momentous to Elizabeth's ſecurity and 
intereſts, than it had hitherto been apprehended. | 

In the beginning of October the commiſſioners were 

pointed by the Engliſh court for the examination of 
this great cauſe, They were the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York was 
named as the place of conference. Leſley, biſhop of 
Roſs, the lords Herreis, Levingſtone, and Boyde, with 
three perſons more, appeared as commiſſioners from the 
queen of Scots. The carl of Murray, re the carl 
of Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, lord 
the abbot of Dunfermling, were a 


Lidington, George Buchanan, the famous ' 
torian, with ſome others, were named as their aſſiſtants. 
Mary's commiſſioners, before they gave in their com- 


teſt, that their appearance in the cauſe ſhould no wiſe 
2 mark of ſubordination to England : the Engliſh com- 


miſſioners received this proteſt, but with a reſerve to 
the claim of England. The complaint of that princeſs 


which ſhe had ſuffered ſince her marriage with Bothwel : 
that her ſubjects had taken arms againſt her, on pre- 
tence of freeing her from captivity z that when ſhe put 
herſelf into their hands, they had commutted her to cloſe 
cuſtody, in Lochlevin ; had placed her fon, an infant, 
on her throne ; had again taken arms againſt her deli- 
verance from priſon ; had rejected all her propoſals for 
accommodation ; had given battle to her troops; and 
had obliged her, for the ſafety of her perſon, to take 
ſhelter in England. The earl of Murray, in anſwer to 
this complaint, gave a ſummary account of the late 
tranſactions: that the earl of Bothwel, the known mur- 
derer of the late king, had, a little after committing that 
crime, ſeized the perſon of the queen, and led her to 
Dunbar; that he acquired ſuch influence over her as to 
gain her canſent to marry him, and he had accordingly 
procured a divorce from his former wife, and had pre- 
tended to celebrate his nuptials with the queen; that the 
ſcandal of this tranſaction, the diſhonour which it 

ought on the nation, the danger to which the infant 
prince was expoſed from the attempts of that audacious 
man, had obliged the nobility to take arms, and oppoſe 

s criminal enterprizes ; that after Mary, in order to 
fave him, had thrown herſelf into their hands, ſhe till 

covered ſuch a violent attachment to him, that they 
found it neceſſary, for their own and the public ſafety, to 
confine her perſon, during a ſeaſon, till Bothwel and the 
other murderers of her huſband could be tried and pu- 
niſned for their crimes; and that, during this confine- 
ment, ſhe had voluntarily, without compulſion or vio- 
lence, merely from diſguſt at the inquietude and vexa- 
uons attending power, reſigned her crown to her only 
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5 * Theſe queries conſiſted of four particulars : whether the 
nglifh commiſſioners had authority from their ſovereign to 
=- ſentence N Mary, in caſe her guilt ſhould be 
proved before them ? Whether they would promiſe to 
Worciſe that authority, and proceed to an actual ſentence ? 


the queen of Scots, if ſhe were found guilty, ſhould 
; = . 


| r 
ſe, and active in her enterprizes; ſhe aſpired to j ſon; and had appointed the earl of Murray regent dur- 
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ing the minority. The queen's anſwer to this apology 
was obvious : that ſhe did not know, and never could 
ſuſpect; that Bothwel, who had been acquitted by a 
Jury, and recommended to her by all the nobility for 
her huſband, was the murderer of the king; that ſhe 
ever was; and ſtill continues, deſirous that if he be 
guilty he may be brought to condign puniſhment ; that 
her reſignation of the crown was extorted from her by 
the well-grounded fears of her life, and even by direct 
menaces of violence; and that Throgmorton, the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador, as well as others of her friends, had 
adviſed her to ſign that paper; as the only means of ſav- 
ing herſelf from the laſt extremity, and had aſſured her 
that a conſent, given under theſe circumſtances; could 
never be of any conſequence. ; 

Murray did not bring forward againſt the queen any 
thing which might ſeem to impreſs the nation with an 
idea of her guilt : he was afraid, ſhould ſhe ever be re- 
ſtored, either by the power of Elizabeth; or the aſſiſt- 
ance of her other friends; he and his party muſt be ex- 

poſed to her ſevere and implacable vengeance. He re- 
ſolved; therefore, not to venture raſhly on a meaſure 
which-it would be impoſſible for him ever to recal; and 
he privately paid a viſit to Norfolk and the other Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners, confeſſed his ſcruples, laid before 


Findeſey, and | them the evidence of the queen's guilt, and deſired to 
ppointed commiſſion- | have ſome ſecurity for Elizabeth's protection, in caſe ' 
ers from the king and kingdom of Scotland, Secretary | that evidence ſhould, upon examination, appear ſatis- 


poet and hiſ- factory. Norfolk was not ſecretly diſpleaſed with the 


regent's ſcruples. He had ever been a partizan of the 
queen of Scots : ſecretary Lidington, who began alſo to 


plaints againſt her enemies in Scotland, entered a pro- | incline to that party, had engaged him to embrace far- 


ther views in his favour, and even to think of eſpouſin 


affect the dependence of her crown, or be conſtrued as | her: and though that duke confeſſed, that the proo 


againſt Mary ſeemed to him unqueſtionable, he encou- 
raged Murray in his reſolution, not to produce them 
publicly in the conferences before the Engliſh commiſ- 


was next read, and contained a detail of the injuries I ſioners. Norfolk, however, was obliged to tranſmit to 


court the queries propoſed by the regent *®. And Eliza- 
beth thereupon began to think that they pointed to- 
wards a concluſion more deciſive and more advantage- 
ous than ſhe had hitherto apprehended ; and ſhe deter- 
mined to bring the matter into full light. Under pre- 
text that the diſtance from her perſon retarded the pro- 
ceedings of her commiſſioners, ſhe ordered them to 
come to London, and there continue the conferences. 
On their appearance, ſne joined in commiſſion with 
them ſome of the moſt conſiderable of her council; Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, the earls of Arundel and 
Leiceſter; lord Clinton, admiral; and Sir William 
Cecil, ſecretary. The queen of Scots, who knew no- 
thing of theſe ſecret motives, and who expected that 
fear or decency would ſtill reſtrain Murray from pro- 
ceeding to any violent accuſation againſt her, expreſſed 
an entire ſatisfaction in this adjournment; and declared, 
that the affair, being under the immediate inſpection of 
Elizabeth, was now in the hands where ſne moſt deſired 
to reſt it. The conferences were accordingly continued 
at Hampton Court; and Mary's commiſſioners, as be- 
fore, made no ſcruple to be preſent at them. The 
queen, meanwhile, gave a ſatisfactory anſwer to all 
Murray's demands, and declared, that though ſhe wiſhed 
and hoped, from the preſent enquiry, to be entirely 
convinced of Mary's innocence, yet if the event ſhould 
prove contrary, and if that princeſs ſhould appear guilty 
of her huſband's murder, ſhe ſhould, for her own part, 
deem her ever after unworthy of a throne. The regent, 
encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully his 
charge againſt the queen of Scots, and proceeded to 
accuſe her of participation in the aſlaſſination of the 


| 
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be delivered into the hands of the _ or, at leaſt, be ſo 
ſecured in England, that ſhe never ſhould be able to diſturb 
the tranquillity of Scotland? And whether Elizabeth would 
alſo, in that caſe, promiſe to acknowledge the young king, and 


— — 


protect the regent in his authority ? 


king, 
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king. The earl of Lenox too appeared before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners ;. and imploring vengeance for 
the murder of his ſon, accuſed Mary as an accomplice 
with Bothwel in that enormous crime. When this 
charge was ſo unexpeRedly given in, and copies of it 
were tranſmitted to the biſhop of Roſs, lord Herreis, 
and the other commiſſioners of Mary, they abſolutely 
refuſed to return an anſwer. bo RS of 

The commiſſioners of the queen of Scots imagined 
by their refuſal to anſwer, that there could be no farther 
proceedings in the conference; but though this ſilence 
might be interrupted as a preſumption againſt her, it 
did not fully anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh mi- 
niſters who were, enemies to that princeſs. They ſtill 
deſired to have in their hands the proofs of her guilt; 
and in order to draw them with decency from the re- 
gentz a judicious artifice was employed by Elizabeth. 


Murray was called before the Engliſh commiſſioners ; 


and reproved by them, in the 8 name, for the 
atrocious imputations which he had the temerity to 
throw upon his ſovereign; but though the earl of Mur- 
ray, they added, and the other commiſſioners, had ſo 
far forgotten the duty of allegiance to their prince, the 

ucen never would overlook what ſhe owed to her 
fiend, her neighbour, and her kinſwoman ; and ſhe 
therefore deſired to know what they could ſay in their 
own juſtification, Murray, thus urged, made no diffi- 
culty in producing the proofs of his charge againſt the 
queen of Scots; and among the reſt ſome love-letters 
and ſonnets of her's to Bothwel, written all in her own 
hand, and two other papers, one written in her own 
hand and the other ſubſcribed by her, and written by 
the earl of Huntley ; each of which contained a promiſe 


of marriage with Bothwel, made before the pretended 
trial and acquittal of that nobleman *®. Theſe papers 


contained inconteſtable proofs of Mary's criminal corre- 
ſpondence with Bothwel, of her conſent to the king's 
murder, and of her concurrence in the violence which 
Bothwel pretended to commit upon her. Murray tor- 
tified this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of correſpondent 


facts; and added, ſome time after, the dying confeſſion 
of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, a 
ſervant of Bothwel's, who had been executed for the 
king's murder, and who directly charged the queen 
with her being acceſſary to that criminal enterprize. 


Mary's commiſſioners had uſed every expedient to 


prevent the appearance of this caſket, which contained 
paperꝭ f ſo much to the diſhonour of their miſtreſs. As 
ſoon as Murray opened his charge, they endeavoured to 


turn the conferences from an enquiry into a negociation; 


and though informed by the Engliſh commiſſioners that 
nothing could be more diſhonourable for their miſtreſs, 
than to enter into a treaty with ſuch undutiful ſubjects, 
before ſhe had juſtified herſelf from thoſe enormous im- 


utations which had. been thrown. upon her, they ſtill 
inſiſted that Elizabeth ſhould: ſettle terms of accommo- 


dation between Mary and her enemies in Scotland. 
They maintained that, till their miſtreſs had given in 
her anſwer to Murray's charge, his proofs could neither 
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* All theſe important papers had been kept by Bothwel in a 
£lver box or caſket, which had been given him by Mary, and 


"which had belonged to her firſt huſband, Francis; and though 
the princeſs had enjoined him to burn the letters as ſoon as he 


had read them, he had thought proper carefully to preſerve 
them as pledges of her fidelity, and had committed them to the 
cuſtody of Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh. When that fortreſs was beſieged by the aſſociated 
lords, Bothwel ſent a ſervant to receive the caſket from the 
hands of the deputy govemer, Balfour delivered it to the 
meſſenger; but as he had at that time received ſome diſguſt 
from Bothwel, and was ſecretly negociating an agreement with 
the ruling party, he took care, by conveying privy intelligence 
to the earl of Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by 
"Pg MY | 1 a 2 
+ Theſe papers, at leaſt tranſlations of them, have ſince 
been publiſhed. The objections made to their authenticity 
are, in general, of ſmall force. | | Nr 

1 Valefs we take this angry accuſation, advanced by queen 
Mary, to be an argument w Murray's guilt, there remains not 
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| 


the evidences produced by Murray were peruſed, a ore. 


be called for-nor produced : and finding that the x 

liſh commiſſioners were ſtill determined to 3 
the method which had been projected, they finally broke 
off the conferences, and never would make any 7 
Elizabeth, to convince the world of the equity 15 
proceedings, ordered her privy- council to be aſlembleg 
and, that ſhe might render the matter more ſolemn | 
authentic, ſhe ſummoned, along wich them, the ear» 
Northumberland, Weſtmarcland, Shrewſbury, W 

ceſter, Huntingdon, and Warwick. All the pr ay 


ings of the Engliſh commiſſioners were read to 


number of letters, written-by Mary to Elizabeth, we 
laid before them, and the hand-writing compared — 
that of the letters delivered in by the regent: the reſuſal 
of the queen of Scous' commiſſioners to make any rep] 
was related : and on the whole, Elizabeth told thi,” 
that as ſhe had from the firſt thought it improper thy 
Mary, after ſuch horrid crimes were imputed to her 
ſhould be admitted to her preſence before ſhe had, in 
ſome meaſure, juſtified herſelf from the charge; ſo 4 
when her guilt was confirmed by ſo many evidences, and 
all anſwer refuſed, ſhe muſt, for her part, perſevere 
more ſteadily in that reſolution. Elizabeth next called 
in the queen of Scots' commiſſioners, and, after obſerv. 
ing that ſhe deemed it much more decent for their mil. 
treſs to coritinue the conferences, than to require the 
liberty of juſtifying herſelf in perſon, ſhe told them, that 
Mary might either ſend her reply by a perſon whom ſhe 
truſted, or deliver it herſelf to ſome Engliſh nobleman, 
whom Elizabeth ſhould appoint to wait upon her: but 
as to her reſolution of making no reply at all, ſhe muſt 
regard it as the ſtrongeſt confeſſion of guilt; nor could 
they eyer be deemed her friends. who adviſed her to that 
method of proceeding. Theſe topics ſhe .enforced fil 
more ſtrongly in a letter which ſhe wrote to Mary 
herſelf. | 

The queen of Scots, to keep herſelf the better in 
countenance, ordered her commiſſioners to accuſe the 
earl of Murray and his aſſociates as the murderers of the 
king: but this accuſation being unſupported by any 
proof, could only be regarded as an angry recrimination 
upon her enemy . She allo deſired to have copies of 
the papers given in by the regent; but as ſhe ſtill per- 
ſifted in her reſolution to make no reply before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, this demand was finally refuſed 
her. As Mary had thus put an end to the conferences, 
the regent expreſſed great impatience to return into 
Scotland ; and he complained, that his enemies had 
taken advantage of his abſence, and had thrown the 
whole government into confuſion. Elizabeth therefore 
diſmiſſed him; and granted him a loan of five thouſand 
pounds to bear the charges of his journey $. 

Elizabeth gave orders for removing the queen of 
Scots from Bolton, a place ſurrounded with catholics, to 
Tutbury, in the county of Stafford, where ſhe was put 
under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury. Elizabeth 
entertained hopes that this princeſs, diſcouraged by her 
misfortunes, and confounded by rhe late tranſactions, 


— 


the leaſt preſumption which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect him to 
have been any wiſe an accomplice in the king's murder. That 
queen never pretended to give any proof of the charge ; and 
her commiſſioners affirmed at the time, that they themſelves 
knew of none, though they were ready to maintain its truth 
by their miſtreſs's orders, and would produce ſuch proof as ſhe 
ſhould ſend them. It is remarkable that, at that time, it was 
impoſſible for either her or them to produce any proof; be- 
cauſe the conferences beſore the Engliſn commiſſioners were 
previouſly broken off. | 
During the conferences at York, the duke of Chatelrault 
arrived at London, in paſſing from France ; and as the queen 
knew that he was Ae. in Mary's party, and had ver) 
plauſible pretenſions to the regency of the king of Scots, ſhe 
thought proper to detain him till after Murray's departure. 
But notwithſtanding theſe marks of favour, and ſome other 
aſſiſtance which-ſhe ſecretly gave this latter nobleman, ſhe ſtil 
declined acknowledging the young king, or treating with 


Murray as regent of Scotland. 


would 
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ad to ſecure a ſaſe retreat from all the tem- 
would ET ſhe had been- agitated ; and ſhe pro- | 
ev. bury every thing in oblivion, provided Mary 
* uld e, either voluntarily to reſign her crown, or 
W aſſociate her ſon with her in the government; and 
= adminiſtration to remain during his minority, in the . 
hands of the carl of Murray *. But Mary refuſed all 
upon ſuch terms,” anc declared) that her laſt words 
. be thoſe of a queen of Scotland. Beſides many 
ocher reaſons, ſhe faid, which fixed her in that reſolu- 
tion, ſhe knew that if, in the preſent emergency, ſhe 
nate ſuch conceſſions, her ſubmiſſion would be deemed 
an acknowledgment of guilt, and would ratify all the 
calumnies of her enemies f. Mary ſtill inſiſted upon 
this alternative; either that Elizabeth ſhould aſſiſt her in 
recovering her authority, or ſhould give her liberty to 
retire-into. France, and make trial of the friendſhip of 
other: princes. This liberty, however, was refuſed her, 
and Elizabeth thought it neceſſary ſall to detain her 
We muſt now mention ſome Engliſh affairs which we 
leſt behind, that we might not interrupt our narrative 
of the events in Scotland, which form ſo material a part 
of the tranſuctions of the. preſent reign. The term fixed 
by the treaty of Chateau- Cambreſis for the reſtitution of 
Calais, expired in 1567 and Elizabeth, after making 
her demand at the gates of that city, ſent Sir Thomas 
Smith to Paris ; and that miniſter, in conjunction with | 
Sir Henry Norris, her reſident ambaſſador, enforced 
her pretenſions. Conferences were held on that head, 
without coming to any | concluſion ſatisfactory to the 
Engliſh, The chancellor, De! Hoſpital, told the Eng- 
Iſh ambaſſadors; * That though France, by an article 
of the treaty, was obliged to reſtore Calais on the ex- 
piration of eight years, there was another article of the 
fame treaty, which now deprived Elizabeth of any right 
that could accrue to her by that engagement: that it 
was agreed, if the Engliſh ſhould, during the interval, 
commit hoſtilities upon France, they ſhould inſtantly 
forfeit all claim to Calais.; and the taking poſſeſſion of 
Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pretences that mea- 
ſure might be covered, was a plain violation of the peace 
between the nations: that though theſe. places were not 
entered by force, but put into Elizabeth's hands by the 
governors, theſe governors were rebels; and correſpon- 
dence with ſuch traitors was the moſt flagrant injury that 
could be committed. on any fovereign : that in the treaty 
which enſued upon the expulſion of the Engliſh from 
Normandy, the French miniſters had abſolutely refuſed 
to make any mention of Calais, and had thereby declared 
their intention to take advantage of the title which had 
accrued to the crown of France: and that though a ge- 
neral clauſe had been inſerted, implying a reſervation of 
all claims, this conceſſion could not avail the Engliſh, 
who at that time poſſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and 
had previouſly forfeited all right to that fortreſs.” The 
queen was no wiſe ſurprized at hearing theſe allegations; 
and as ſhe knew that. the French court intended not 
from the firſt to make reſtitution, much leſs after they 
could juſtify their refuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons, ſhe 
thought it better for the preſent to acquieſce in the loſs, 
than to purſue a doubtful title by a war both dangerous 
and expenſive; as well as unſeaſonable. Elizabeth en- 
tered anew into negociations for eſpouſing the arch-duke 
Charles; and ſhe ſeems, at this time, to have no great 
motive of policy, which might induce her to make this 
fallacious offer: but as ſhe was very rigorous in the 
terms inſiſted on, and would not agree that the arch- 


duke, if he eſpouſed her, ſhould enjoy any power or | 


title in England, and even refuſed him the exerciſe of 


his religion, the treary came to nothing; and that prince, 


Goodall, vol. 11, p- 295» + Ibid. p. 301. 


IT } Camden, p. 4%, 408. Re 
Ie = to pain the approbation of ſeveral of the 
| conſiderable nobility; and he was ſucceſsful with the 

earls of Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, 

| Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Suſſex. 
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deſpairing of ſucceſs in his addreſſes, married the daugh- 
ter of Albert, duke of Bavaria 4. 

This year & new ttanſlation of the Bible was pub- 
liſhed, It was called“ The Biſhop's Bible.“ 

The year 156g was marked by conſpiracies and in- 
ſurrections. The duke of Norfolk was the, only peer 
that enjoyed the higheſt title of nobility ; and as there 
were at preſent no princes of the blood, the ſplendour of 
his family, the opulence of his fortune, and the extent 
of his influence, had rendered him without compariſon 
the firſt ſubje& in England. The qualities of his mind 
correſponded to his high ſtation: beneficent, affable; 
and generous; he had acquired the affections of the peo- 
ple; prudent, moderate, and obſequious; he poſſeſſed, 
without giving her any jealouſy, the good graces of his 
ſovereign. His grandfather and fathet had long been 
regarded as the leaders of the catholics ; and this here- 
ditary attachment, joined to the alliance of blood, had 
procured him the friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable 
men of that party: but as he had been educated among 
the reformers, was ſincerely devored to their principles, 
and maintained that ſtrict decorum and regularity of life; 
by which the proteſtants were at that time diſtinguiſhed 
he thereby enjoined the rare feliciry of being popular 
even with the moſt oppoſite factions. The height of his 
proſperity was the ſource of his misfortunes, and en- 
gaged him in attempts, from which he ought always to 
have kept at a diſtance. Norfolk was at this time a 
widower ; and being of a ſuitable age, his marriage with 
the queen of Scots had appeared ſo natural, that it had 
occurred to ſeveral of his Kende and thoſe of that prin- 
ceſs: but the firſt perſon who, after ſecretary Lidington 
opened the ſcheme to the duke, is ſaid to have been the 
earl of Murray, before his departure from Scotland. 
That nobleman ſet before Norfolk both the advantage of 
compoſing the diſſentions in Scotland by an alliance, 
which would be ſo generally acceptable, and the proſ- 
pect of reaping the ſucceſſion of England; and, in order 
to bind Norfolk's intereſt the faſter with Mary's, he 
propoſed that the duke's daughter ſhould alſo eſpouſe 
the young king of Scotland. The previouſly obtaining 
of Elizabeth's conſent, was regarded, both by Murray 
and Norfolk, as a circumſtance eſſential to the ſucceſs 
of their project; and all terms being adjuſted between 
them, Murray took care, by means of Sir Robert 
Melvil, to have the deſign communicated to the queen 
of Scots. This princeſs replied, that the vexations, 
which ſhe had met with in her two laſt marriages, had 
made her more inclined to lead a ſingle life ; but ſhe 
was determined to ſacrifice her own inclinations to the 
public welfare : and therefore, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be 
legally divorced from Bothwel, ſhe would be determined 
by the opinion of her nobility and people in the choice 
of another huſband. The duke of Norfolk, though he 
had agreed that Elizabeth's conſent ſhould be obtained 
before the completion of his marriage, had reaſon to 
apprehend that he never ſhould prevail with her volun- 
tarily to make that conceſſion, He knew her unrelent- 
ing jealouſy againſt her heir and rival; he was acquainted 
with her former reluctance to all propoſals of marriage 
with the queen of Scots; he foreſaw that this princeſs's 
eſpouſing a perſon of his power, character, and intereſt, 
would give the greateſt umbragę; and as it would then 
become neceſſary to reinſtate her in poſſeſſion of her 
throne on ſome tolerable terms, and even to endeavour 
the re-eſtabliſhing of her character, he dreaded leſt 
Elizabeth, whoſe politics had now taken a different turn, 
would never agree to ſuch indulgent conditions 5. 

The ſecretary of ſtate, Sir William Cecil, was the 
moſt vigilant, active, and prudent miniſter ever known 
in England; and as he was governed by no views but 
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Lord Lumley, and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, cordially em- 
braced the propoſal: even the earl of Leiceſter, Elizabeth's 
declared favourite, who had formerly entertained ſome views 
of eſpouſing Mary, willingly reſigned all his pretenſions, and 
ſeemed to enter zealouſly into Norfolk's intereſts, | 
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the intereſts of his ſovereign, which he had inflexibly 
purſued, his authority over her became every day more 
predominant. Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced by 
prejudice or affection, he checked thoſe fallies of paſſion 
to which ſhe was ſubject; and if he failed of perſuading | 
her in the firſt movement, his perſeverance, remon- 
ſtrances, and arguments, were ſure at laſt to recommend 
themſelves to her diſcernment. The more credit he 
gained with his miſtreſs, the more was he expoſed to the 
envy of her other counſellors ; and as he had been ſup- 
poſed to adopt the intereſts of the houſe of Suffolk, 
whoſe claim ſeemed to carry with it no danger to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, his enemies, in oppoſition to him, 
were naturally led to attach themſelves to the queen of 
Scots. Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſineſs, this emula- 
tion among her courtiers, which ſerved to augment her 
own authority : and though ſhe ſupported Cecil, when- 
ever matters came to extremities, and diſſipated every 
conſpiracy againſt him, particularly one laid about this 
time for having him thrown into the Tower on ſome 
pretence or other, ſhe never gave him ſuch unlimited 
confidence as might enable him entirely to cruſh his 
adverſaries, Norfolk, ſenſible of the difficulty which 
he muſt meet with in controlling Cecil's counſels, durſt 
not open to her his intention of marrying the queen of 
Scots; but proceeded till in the fame courſe, of in- 
creaſing his intereſts in the kingdom, and engaging 
more of the nobility to take part in his meaſures *, 

So extenſive a conſpiracy as this could not entirely 
. eſcape the queen's vigilance and that of Cecil. She 
dropped ſeveral intimations to the duke, by which he 
might learn, that ſhe was acquainted with his defigns ; 
and ſhe frequently warned him to beware on what pil- 
low he repoled his head : but he never had the prudence ' 
or the courage to open to-her his full intentions. Cer- 
tain intelligence of this dangerous combination was given 
her firſt by Leiceſter, then by Murray, who, if ever he 
was ſincere in promoting Norfolk's marriage, which is 
much to be doubted, had at leaſt intended, for his own 
ſafety and that of his party, that Elizabeth ſhould, in 
reality as well as in appearance, be entire arbiter of the 
conditions, and ſhould not have her conſent extorted by 
any confederacy of her own ſubjects. © This information 
gave great alarm to the court of England; and the more 
fo, as thoſe intrigues were attended with other circum- 
ſtances, of which, it is probable, Elizabeth was ac- 
quainted. Among the nobility and gentry, that ſeemed ' 
to enter into Norfolk's views, there were many, who. 
were zealouſly attached to the catholic religion, who had 
No other deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to her liberty, 
and who would gladly, by a combination with foreign 
powers, or even at the. expence of a civil war, have 
placed her on the throne of England. The earls of 
— and Weſtmoreland, who poſſeſſed 
great power in the north, were leaders of this party; 
and the former nobleman made offer to the queen of 
Scots, by Leonard Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, 
that he would free her from confinement, and convey 
her to Scotland, or any other place to which ſhe ſhould 
think proper to retire. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward 
Stanley, ſons of the earl of Derby; Sir Thomas Ger- 
rard, Rolſtone, and other gentlemen, whoſe intereſt 
lay in the neighbourhood of the place where Mary re- 
ſided, concurred in the ſame views; and required that, 
in order to facilitate the execution of the ſcheme, a di- 
verſion ſhould, in the mean time, be made from the 
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* A letter was written to Mary by Leiceſter, and ſigned 
by ſeveral of the firſt rank, recommending Norfolk for her 
huſband, and ſtipulating conditions for the advantage of beth 
Fingdoms ; 8 that ſhe ſhould give ſufficient ſurety 
wn Elizabeth, and the heirs of her body, for the free enjoyment | 
of the crown of England ; that a perpetual league, oftenſive | 
and defenſive, ſhould be made between their realms and ſub- 
Jes ; chat the proteſtant religion ſhould be eftabliſhed by law | 
in Scotland; and that ſhe ſhould grant an amneſty to her rebels 
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| mitted to the Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir H 


alarmed with the danger, fent for Northumberland and 


2 


to this application, Norfolk employed himſelf with new ardour 
che execution of his ↄrqrct i; and beſides ſecuring the inte- 


in chat kingdom. When Mary returned a favourable anſwer 
! { 


ſide of Flanders. Norfolk diſcouraged, and even ; 

appearance ſuppreſſed, theſe conſpiracies ; both being 
his duty to Elizabeth would not allow him to think of 
effecting his purpoſe by rebellion,” and becauſe he wore 

ſaw that, if the queen of Scots came into the Poſſeſſion 
of theſe men, they would rather chooſe for her 

the king of Spain, or ſome yy who had 
power, as well as inclination, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic 
faith. 9.4 50 ; - 

The duke in order to repreſs the ſurmiſes 
againſt him, ſpoke contemptuouſly to Elizabeth of the 
Scottiſh alliance, affirmed that his eſtate in 
was more valuable than the revenue of a ki 
waſted by civil wars and factions; and declared 
when he amuſed himſelf in his own tennis-court at N 
wich amidſt his friends and vaſſals, he deemed himſelf, 

petty prince, and was fully fatisfied with his con. 
dition. Finding that he did not convince her by thee 
aſſeverations, and that he was looked on with 4 
eye by the miniſters, he retired to his own country. ſex 
without taking leave. He: ſoon after repented of this 
meaſure, and ſet out on his return to court, with a view 
of uſing every expedient to regain. the queen's goog 
graces; but he was met at St. Alban's by Fitz- 
heutenant of the band of penſioners, by whom he waz 
conveyed to Burnham, three miles from W.indſor 
where the court then reſided. He was ſoon after com. 


Nevil. Leſly, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of Soo tn? 
baſſador, was examined, and confronted with Norfolk 
before the council. The earl of Pembroke was con- 
fined to his own houſe, Arundel, Lumley, and Throg- 
morton, were taken into cuſtody. The queen of Scots 
herſelf was removed to Coventry; all acceſs to her was, 
during ſome time, more ſtrictly prohibited; and viſcount 
Hereford was joined to the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Huntingdon, in the office of ing her. 

The news of an intended rebellion had been diffuſed 
in the north; and the earl of Suſſex, preſident of York, 


Weſtmoreland, in order to examine them; but not 
finding any proof againſt them, he allowed them to de- 
part. The report meanwhile daily gained ground; and 
many ap ces of its reality being diſcovered, orders 
were difpatched by Elizabeth to theſe two noblemen to 

appear at court, and anſwer for their conduct. They 
had already ſo far in their criminal deſigns, 
that they dared. not to truſt themſelves in her hands: 
they had prepared meaſures for a rebellion ; had com- 
municated their defign to Mary and her miniſters ; had 
entered into a correſpondence with the duke of Alva, 
governor of the Low Countries; had obtained his pro- 
miſe of a reinforcement of troops, and a ſupply of arms 
and ammunition; and had prevailed on him to fend over 
to. London Chiapino Vit ll, one of his moſt famous 
captains, on pretence of adjuſting ſome differences with 
the queen; but in reality with a view of putting him at 
the Se of 55 northern * The ſummons, ſent 
to the two earls, precipitated the riſing before they wen 
fully prepared ; and Northumberland hens fry ſuf 
pence between oppoſite dangers, when he was informed 
that ſome of his enemies were on the way with a com- 
miſſion to arreſt: him. He took horſe inſtantly, and 
-haſtened to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found 
ſurrounded with his friends and vaſſals, and deliberating 
with regard to the meaſures which he ſhould follow on 


reſts of many of the conſiderable gentry and nobility who te- 
_ at w_— he ee 3 as lived at their e 
try- ſeats, po the authority in the ſeve 
—5 The kings ef 9 and Spain who intereſted 
themſelves extremely in Mary's cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, 
and expreſſed their approbation of theſe meaſures. And hou 
Elizabeth's conſent was always ſuppoſed as a previous condi- 
tion to the finiſhing ' of this alliance, it was apparently Nor- 
folk's intention, when he proceeded ſuch lengths without con- 
ſulting her, to render his party ſo ſtrong, that it ſhould ne 
longer be in her power to tefuſe it, RL 


che 
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occaſion. They determined to { concerning the terms of her reſtoration, made conſtant 


the 2 without delay; and the great cre- 
dic of cheſe two noblemen, with that zeal for the catho- 
* on, which till prevailed in the neighbourhood, 
re drew together multitudes of the common people. 
They publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they declared, 
that they intended to 1 againſt the queen, 
0 whom they avowed unſhaken allegiance; that 
their ſole aim was to re-eſtabliſh the religion of their 
anceſtors, to remove evil counſellors, and to reſtore 
the duke of Norfolk and other faithful peers to their 
liberty and to the queen's fayour. The numbers of the 
malcontents amounted to four thouſand foot, and ſixteen 
undred horſe ; and they expected the concurrence of 
all the catholics in England “. 

Elizabeth was not negligent in her own defence, and 
ſhe had beforchand acquired the . good- will of 
her people, the beſt ſecurity of a ſovereign ; inſomuch 
chat even the catholics in moſt counties expreſſed an 
affection for her ſervice; and the duke of Norfolk him- 
ſell, though he had loſt her favour, and lay in confine- 
ment, was not wanting, as far as his ſituation rmitted, 
to promote her levies among his friends retainers. 
Sullex, attended by the earls of Rutland, the lords 
Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of Parham, marched 
againſt the rebels at the head of ſeven thouland men, 
and found them already advanced to the biſhopric of 
Durham, of which they had taken poſſeſſion. They 
retired before him to Hexham ; wi hows that the 

carl of Warwick and lord Clinton were advanced againſt 
them with a greater body, they found no other reſource 
than to diſperſe themſelves without ſtriking a blow. 
The common people retired to their houſes : the leaders 
fled into Scotland. Northumberland was found loiter- 
ing in that country, and was confined by Murray in the 
caſtle of Lochlevin, Weſtmoreland received ſhelter 
from the chieftain of the Kers and Scots, partizans of 
Mary; and perſuaded them to make an inroad into 
England, with a view of exciting a quarrel between the 
two kingdoms. After they had committed great ra- 
vages, they retreated to their own country. This ſud- 
den and precipitate rebellion was followed ſoon after by 
another ſtill more imprudent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. 
Lord Hunſdon, at the head of the garriſon of Berwick, 
was able to quell theſe rebels J. The queen was ſo well 
N with Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe releaſed him 

m the Tower ; allowed him to live, though under 

ſome ſhew of confinement, in his own houſe ; and only 


exacted a promiſe from him not to proceed any farther 
in his negociatiogs with Mary. ek 
Elizabeth now found that the detention of the queen 


of Scots was attended with all the ill conſequences which 
ſhe had foreſeen when ſhe firſt embraced that meaſure ; 
and ſhe had reaſon to expect little tranquillity fo long as 
Mary remained a priſoner in her hands. She till flat- 
tered the Scottiſh queen with hopes of her protection, 
maintained an ambiguous conduct between that queen 
and her enemies in Scotland, negociated perpetually 


* 
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* Strype. Stowe, Hume. oP 

+ Great ſeverity was exerciſed againſt ſuch as had taken 
— in theſe vaſt enterprizes. Sixty-ſix petty conſtables were 
anged; and ne leſs than eight hundred perſons are ſaid to 

have ſuffered by the hands of the executioner. 
t Elizabeth and wrote at the ſame time letters to the 
regent. The queen of Scots deſired that her marriage with 
wel might be examined, and a divorce be legally pro- 
nounced between them. The queen of England gave Murray 
the choice of three conditions ; that Mary thould be reſtored 
to her dignity on certain terms; that ſhe ſhould be aſſociated 
with her ſon, and the adminiſtration remain in the regent's 
hands, till the-young prince ſhould come to years of diſcretion; 
or that ſhe ſhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private per- 
= in Scotland, and have an honourable ſettlement made in her 
— Murray ſummoned a convention of ſtates, in order to 
deliberate on theſe propoſals of the two queens; no anſwer was 
made by them to Mary's letter, on pretence that ſhe had there 
deployed the ſtyle of a ſovereign, addreſſing herſelf to her ſub- 
Jeds; but in reality, becauſe they ſaw that her requeſt was 
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profeſſions of friendſhip to her; and by theſe artifices 
endeavoured both to prevent her from making any de- 
ſperate efforts for her deliverance, and to fatisfy the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, who never intermitted 
their ſollicitations, ſometimes accompanied with me- 
naces, in her behalf. This deceit was received with 
the ſame deceit by the queen of Scots : profeſſions of 
confidence were returned by profeſſions equally inſin- 
cere: and while an appearance of friendſhip was enter- 
tained on both ſides, the animoſity and jealouſy, which 
had long prevailed between them, became every day 
more inveterate and incurable. Theſe two princeſles, 
in addreſs, capacity, activity, and ſpirit, were nearly a 
match for each other ; but unhappily, Mary, beſides 
her preſent forlorn condition, was always inferior in 
perſonal conduct and diſcretion, as well as in power, to 
her illuſtrious rival 4. 

It was pretended, that Murray had entered into a 
private negociation with Elizabeth, to get Mary deli- 
vered into his hands; and this was not without founda- 
tion F. But all theſe projects vaniſhed by the ſudden 
death of the regent, who was aſſaſſinated, in revenge of 
a private jury, by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton, 
on the 23d of January, 1570. 

On the death of Murray, Scotland relapſed into anar- 
chy. Mary's party aflembled together, and made 
themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. The caſtle, com- 
manded by Kirkaldy of Grange, ſeemed to favour her 
cauſe ; and as many of the principal nobility had em- 
braced that party, it became probable, though the peo- 
ple were in general averſe to her, that her authority 
might again acquire the aſcendant, To check its pro- 
greſs, Elizabeth diſpatched Suſſex with an army to the 
north, under colour of chaſtizing the ravages committed 
by the borderers. He entered Scotland, and laid waſte 
the lands of the Kers and Scots, ſeized the caſtle of 
Hume, and committed hoſtilities on all Mary's parti- 
zans, who, he ſaid, had offended his miſtreſs by har- 
bouring the Engliſh rebels. Sir William Drury was 
afterwards ſent with a body of troops, and he threw 
down the houſes of the Hamiltons, who were engaged 
in the ſame faction. The Engliſh armies were aſter- 
wards recalled by agreement with the queen of Scots, 
who promiſed in return, that no French troops ſhould 
be introduced into Scotland, and that the Engliſh rebels 
ſhould be delivered up to the queen by her partizans. 
But though the queen, covering herſelf with the pre- 
tence of revenging her own quarrel, ſo far contributed 
to ſupport the party of the young king of Scots, ſhe 
was cautious not to declare openly againſt Mary; and 
ſhe even ſent a requeſt, which was equivalent to a com- 
mand, to the enemies of that princeſs, not to elect, 
during ſome time, a regent in the place of Murray. 
Lenox, the king's grandfather, was therefore choſen 
temporary governor, under the title of lieutenant, 
Hearing afterwards that Mary's partizans, inſtead of 
delivering up Weſtmoreland, and the other fugitives, as 
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calculated to prepare the way for a marriage with Norfolk, or 
ſome powerful prince, who could ſupport her cauſe, and re- 
ſtore her to the throne. They replied to Elizabeth, that the 
two former conditions were fo derogatory to the royal autho- 
rity of their prince, that they could not ſo much as deliberate 
concerning them: the third alone could be the ſubject of treaty. 
It was evident that Elizabeth, in propoſing conditions ſo une- 
qual in their importance, invited the Scots to a refuſal of thoſe 
which were moſt advantageous to Mary; and as it was difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to adjuſt all the terms of the third, fo as to 
render it ſecure and eligible to all parties, it was concluded, 
that ſhe was not ſincere in any of them. Spotſwood. Leſley. 
d By Munden's ſtate papers it appears, that an agreement 
had been made between Elizabeth and the regent for delivering 
up of Mary to him. The queen afterwards ſent down Killi- 
rew to the earl of Marre when regent, offering to put Mary 
into his hands. Killigrew was inſtructed to take good ſecurity 
from the regent, that that queen ſhould be tried for her crimes, 
and that the ſentence ſhould be executed upon her. It appears 
that Marre rejected the offer, becauſe we hear no more of it. 
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they had promiſed, had allowed them to eſcape into | that means to forward the northern rebellion ; a meaG. 
Flanders; ſhe permitted the king's party to give Lenox I which was at that time in agitation. John Felto ”» 
the title of regent, and ſhe ſent Randolph, as her reſi- I fixed this bull to the gates of the biſhop of — 
dent, to maintain a correſpondence with him. But ana z and ſcorning either to fly or to den 

notwithſtanding this ſtep, taken in favour of Mary's was ſeized and condemned, and received 


enemies, ſhe never laid aſide her ambiguous conduct, 
or quitted the appearance of amity to that princeſs. 
Thus by ſeeming contrarieties ſhe kept alive the factions 


in Scotland, and rendered the whole country a ſcene of 


devaſtation and miſery. The better to amuſe Mary 


with the proſpect of an accommodation, Cecil and Sir 


Walter Mildmay were ſent to her with propoſals from 
Elizabeth. The terms. were ſomewhat rigorous, ſuch 
as a captive queen might expect from a jealous rival; 


and they thereby bore the greater appearance of ſince- 


rity on the part of the Engliſh court“. Elizabeth's 
commiſſioners -propoſed alſo to Mary a plan of accom- 
modation with her ſubjects in Scotland; and after 
ſome reaſoning on that head, it was agreed, that the 
queen ſhould require Lenox, the regent, to ſend com- 
miſſioners, in order to treat of conditions under her 
mediation. | | 


The Scottiſh parliament appointed, on the 1ſt of 


March, 1571, the earl of Morton and Sir James Mac- 
gill, together with the abbot of Dunfermling, to ma- 
nage the treaty, but they came to no concluſion 1. An 
incident alſo happened about this time, which tended to 


widen the breach between Mary and Elizabeth, and to 


increaſe the vigilance and jealouſy of the latter princeſs. 
Pope Pius V. who had ſucceeded Paul, aſter having 


endeavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means the 


friendſhip of Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's vio- 
Jence had irritated, iſſued at laſt a bull of excommuni- 


cation againſt her, deprived her of all title to the crown, 


and abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
It ſeems probable, that this attack on the queen's autho- 
rity was made in concert with Mary, who intended by 


— 


It was required that the queen of Scots, befides renounc- 
ing all title to the crown of England during the life time of 


Elizabeth, ſhould make a perpetual league, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, between the kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould marry no 


Engliſhman without Elizabeth's conſent, nor any other perſon 
without the conſent of the ſtates of Scotland; that compenſa- 
tion ſhould be made for the late ravages committed in England; 
that juſtice ſhould be executed on the murderers of king Maney ; 


that the young prince ſhould be ſent into England, to be edu- 


cated there; and that ſix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, ſhould 
be delivered to the queen of England, with the caſtle of Hume, 


and ſome other fortreſs, for the ſecurity of performance. 


Theſe conditions. were conſented to; and the kings of France 
and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſulted by her, ap- 
roved of her conduct; — on- account of the civil wars, 
bo which all Europe was at that time agitated, and which in- 
capacitated the catholic princes from giving her any aſſiſt- 
ance. ä 
+ Theſe commiſſioners preſented memorials, containing rea- 
ſons for the depoſition of their queen; and they ſeconded their 
arguments with examples drawn from the Scottiſh hiſtory, 
with the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of man 
famous divines. The lofty ideas which Elizabeth had enter- 
tained, of the abſolute, indefeaſible right of ſovereigns, made 
her be ſhocked with theſe republican topics; and ſhe told the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, that ſhe was no wiſe ſatisfied with their 
reaſons of juſtifying the conduct of their countrymen ; and that 
they might therefore, without attempting any apology, proceed 
to open the conditions which hey required for their ſecurity, 
They replied, that their commiſhon did not empower them to 
treat of any terms which might infringe the title and ſovereignty 
of their young king, but they would gladly hear whatever pro- 
poſals ſhould be made them by her majeſty. The conditions 
recommended by the queen were not diſadyV antageous to Mary; 
but as the commiſſioners ſtill inſiſted that they were not autho- 
rized to treat in any manner concerning the reſtoration of that 
rinceſs, the conferences were neceſſarily at an end; and 
lizabeth diſmiſſed the Scottiſh commiſſioners with injunctions, 
that they ſhould return, after having procured more ample 
from their parliament. The biſhop of Roſs openly 
complained to the Engliſh .council, that they had abuſed his 
miſtreſs by fair promiſes and profeſſions ; and Mary herſelf was 
no longer at a loſs to judge of Elizabeth's infincerity. By 
reaſon of theſe diſappointments, matters came ſtill nearer to 
extremities between the two princeſſes; and the queen of 
* - 1 * ; k 
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On the 2d of April, a new parliament, 
year's interval, was afſembled at Weſtminſter; and 
the queen, by the rage of the pope againſt her ag 
become ſtill more the head of the ruling party, it wi. 
be 1 as was the caſe, both from this incidem 
and from her own prudent and vigorous conduct, that 
her authority over the two houſes would be abſolutely 
uncontrollable . Lord keeper Bacon, after the ſpeaker 
of the commons was elected, told the parliament in 
the queen's name, that ſhe enjoined them, « Ny to 
meddle with any matters of ſtate 5: ſuch was his ex. 
preſſion; by which he probably meant, the queſtions 
the queen 8 1 and the ſucceſſion, about Which 
they had before given her ſome uneaſineſs: for as to the 
other great points of government, alliances, peace, and 
war, or foreign negociations; no parliament in that 

ever preſumed to take them under. conſideration, or 
queſtion, in theſe particulars, the conduct of their ſove. 
reign, or his mimſters. In the former parliament, the 
puritans had introduced ſeven bills for a farther refor. 
mation in religion; but they had not been able to pre. 
vail in one of them. This houſe of commons had 
ſat but a few days, when Strickland, a member, revived 
one of the bills, that for the amendment of the liturgy, 
The chief objection, which he mentioned, was the ſign 


after five 


Jof the croſs in baptiſm.” Another member added, the 


kneeling at the ſacrament; and remarked that, if 3 


poſture of humiliation were requiſite in that act of devo. 
tion, it were better that the communicants ſhould throw 
themſelves proſtrate on the ground, in order to keep at 


Tha 


Scots, finding all her hopes eluded, was more ſtrongly incite 
to make, at all hazards, every poſſible attempt for her liberty 
and ſecurity, ot s 

t We (hat be ſomewhat particular in relating the tranſac- 
tions of this ſeſſion, becauſe they ſhew, as well the extent of 
the royal power during that age, as the. character of Elizabeth, 
and the genius of her government. It will be curious alſo to 
obſerve the faint dawn of the ſpirit of liberty among the Eng- 
liſh, the jealouſy with which that ſpirit was repreſſed by the 
ſovereign, the imperious conduct which. was maintained in op- 
poſition to it, and the eaſe with which it was ſubdued by this 
arbitrary princeſs. Med | 

$ Vide Sir Simonds D*Ewes's Journal, p. 141. 

| Religion was a point, of which Elizabeth was, if poſſible, 
ſill more jealous than of matters of ſtate. She pretended that, 
in quality of ſupreme head or governor of the church, ſhe was 
fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, to decide all queſ- 
tions which might ariſe with regard to doctrine, diſcipline, or 
worſhip ; and the never would allow her parliaments ſo much 
as to take theſe N into conſideration. The courtiers did 
not forget to inſiſt on this topic: the treaſurer of the houſehold, 
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y | though he allowed that any hereſy might be repreſſed by parlia- 


ment, yet he affirmed, that it belonged to the queen alone, 28 
head 500 the church, to regulate every queſtion of ceremony in 
worſhip. The comptroller ſeconded this argument; inſiſted 
on the extent of the queen's prerogative; and ſaid that the 
houſe might, from former examples, have taken warning not 
to meddle with ſuch matters, ne Piſtor oppoſed theſe re- 
monſtrances of the courtiers, It was ſcandalous, | he ſaid, 
that affairs of ſuch infinite conſequence, (namely, kneeling, 
and making the ſign of the croſs,) ſhould be paſſed over ſo 
lightly. Fheſe queſtions, he added, concern the ſalvation of 
fouls, and intereſt every one more deeply than. the monarchy 
of the whole world. This cauſe he ſhewed to be the cauſe of 
God]; the reſt were all but terrene, yea trifles in compariſon, 
call them ever ſo great: ſubſidies, crowns, kingdoms, he knew 
not what weight they had when laid in the balance with the 
ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable importance. But notwithſtanding 
this, the houſe, overawed by the prerogative, voted upon the 
queſtion, that a petition ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, 
for her licence to proceed farther in this bill; and, in the 
mean time, that they ſhould ſtop all debate or reaſoning con- 
cerning it. Matters would probably have reſted here, had not 
the queen been ſo highly offended with Strickland's preſumption, 
in moving the bill for the reformation of the liturgy, that ſhe 

| ſummoned 
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This act of power was too violent even for the ſub- 
miſſiye parliament to endure. Carleton took notice of 
the matter 3 complained that the liberties of the houſe 

ere invaded 3 obſerved that Strickland was not a private 
= but repreſented a multitude ; and moved, that he 
pre be ſent for, and, if he were guilty of any offence, 
night anſwer for it at the bar of the houſe, which he in- 
. to be the only competent tribunal. Yelverton 
enforced the principles of liberty with ſtill greater bold- 
nefs, He ſaid, that the precedent was dangerous; and 
added, that all matters not treaſonable, or which im- 

ed not too much derogation of the imperial crown, 
might, without offence, be introduced into parliament; 
where every queſtion that concerned the community 
muſt be conſidered, and where even the right of the 
crown itſelf muſt finally be determined. He remarked, 


that men fat not in that houſe in their private capacities, 
but as elected by their country, and though it was pro- 
r that the prince ſhould retain his prerogative, yet 
was that prerogative limited by law : as the ſovereign 
could not of himſelf make laws, neither could he break 
them, merely from his own authority. The member 
ſuid the treaſurer, whoſe attendance they required, was 
not reſtrained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but 
for his exhibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the preroga- 
tive of the queen; a temerity which was not to be tole- 
rated. And he concluded with obſerving, that even 
ſpeeches, made in that houſe, had been queſtioned and 
examined by the ſovereign. Clare, another member, 
remarked, that the ſovercign's prerogative is not fo 
much as diſputable, and that the ſafety of the queen is 
the ſafety of the ſubject. He added, that, in queſtions 
of divinity, every man was for his inſtruction to repair 
to his ordinary; and he ſeems to inſinuate, that the 
biſhops themſelves, for their inſtruction, muſt repair to 
the queen. Fleetwood obſerved, that in his memory, he 
knew a man, who, in the fifth year of the preſent queen, 
had been called to account for a ſpeech in the houſe. 
But leſt this example ſhould be deemed too recent, he 
would inform them, from the parliament rolls, that, in 
the reign of Henry V. a biſhop was committed to pri- 
fon by the king's command, on account of his freedom 
of ſpeech ; and the parliament preſumed not to go far- 
ther than to be humble ſuitors for him : in the ſubſe- 
quent reign the ſpeaker himſelf was committed, with 
another member ; and the houſe found no other remedy 
than a like ſubmiſſive application. 
houſe to have recourſe to the ſame expedient; and to 
prone either to ſend for their member, or demand 
im as of right. During this ſpeech thoſe members of 
the privy-council who fat in the houſe whiſpered toge- 
ther; upon which the ſpeaker moved, that the houſe 
ſhould make ſtay of all farther proceedings: a motion 
which was immediately complied with. The queen, 
finding that the experiment which ſhe had made was 
likely to excite a great ferment, ſaved her honour by 
this filence of the houſe ; and leſt the queſtion might be 
reſumed, ſhe ſent next day to Strickland her permiſſion 
to give his attendance in parliament. Notwithſtanding 
this rebuke from the throne, the zeal of the commons 
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ſummoned him before the council, and prohibited him thence- 
orth from appearing in the houſe of commons. 
This houſe ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſiring that 
a committee might attend them. Some members were ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe; and the upper houſe acquainted them, 
t the queen's majeſty being informed of the articles of re- 
formation which they had canvaſſed, approved of them, in- 
tended to publiſh them, and to make the biſhops execute them; 
dy virtue of her royal authority, as ſupreme head of the church 
of England: but that ſhe would not permit them to be treated 
of in parliament. The houſe, though they did not entirely 
op proceedings on account of this injunction, ſeem to have 
deen no wiſe offended at ſuch haughty treatment ; and in the 
ifſue all the bills came to nothing, 
+ Fleetwood accordingly ſpoke of this delicate ſubject. He 
obſerved, that the queen had a prerogative of granting patents; 
to queſtion the validity of any pateat was to invade the 
Toyal * 76A that all foreign trade y/as entirely ſubjected 
ö | » LV. 


He adviſed the 


ſtill engaged them to continue the diſcuſſion of thoſe 
other bills which regard religion; but they were inter- 
rupted by a ſtill more arbitrary proceeding of the 


—— in which the lords condeſcended to be her in- 


ruments *®, | 

A motion made by Robett Bell, a puritan, againſt 
an excluſive patent granted to a company of merchants 
in Briſtol, gave alſo occaſion to ſeveral remarkable in- 
cidents. The queen, ſome days after the motion was 
made, ſent orders by the mouth of the ſpeaker, com- 
manding the houſe to ſpend little time in motions, and 
to avoid long ſpeeches. All the members underſtood 
that ſhe had been offended, becauſe a matter had been 
moved which ſeemed to touch her prerogative . The 
ſpeeches of the courtiers on this occaſion gave ſome diſ- 
guſt, and they were told, that they miſtook the meaning 
of the houſe, and of the member who made the motion: 
they never had, ſaid they, any other purpoſe, than to 


repreſent their grievances, in due and ſcemly form, unto 


her majeſty. The motion, however, againſt the ex- 
cluſive patent had no effect. Bell, the member who 
firſt introduced it, was ſent for by the council, and was 
ſeverely reprimanded for his temerity. He returned to 
the houſe with ſuch an amazed countenance, that all the 
members, well informed of the reaſon, were ſtruck with 
terror; and during ſome time no one durſt riſe to ſpeak 
of any matter of importance, for fear of giving offence 
to the queen and the council. Even after the fears of 
the commons were ſomewhat abated, the members 
ſpoke with extreme precaution, and by employing moſt 
of their diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they 
ſhewed their conſcious terror of the rod which hung 
over them. Wherever any delicate point was touched, 
though ever ſo gently ; nay ſeemed to be approached, 
though at ever ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper ran about 
the houſe, © the queen will be offended ; the council 
will be extremely diſpleaſed :” and by theſe ſurmiſes 
men were warned of the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves 1. Every thing which paſſed the two houſes 
was extremely reſpectful and ſubmiſſive ; yet the queen 


thought it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of the 


ſeſſion on the 29th of May, to check, and that with 
great ſeverity, thoſe feeble efforts of liberty, which had 
appeared in the motions and ſpeeches of ſome members. 
The lord keeper told the commons, in her name, 
« That, though the majority of the lower houſe had 
ſhewn themſelves in their proceedings diſcreet aud du- 
tiful, yet a few of them had diſcovered a contrary cha- 
racer, and had juſtly merited the reproach of audacious, 
arrogant, and preſumptuous: contrary to their duty 


both as ſubjects and parliament-men, nay, contrary to 


the expreſs injunctions given them from the throne at 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, injunctions which it might 
well become them to have better attended to, they had 
preſumed to call in queſtion her majeſty's grants and 
prerogatives. But her majeſty warns them, that, ſince 
they thus wilfully forget themſelves, they are otherwiſe 
to be admoniſhed : ſome other ſpecies of correction muſt 
be found for them ; ſince neither the commands of her 
majeſty, nor the example of their wiſer brethren, can 


— 


to the pleaſure of the ſovereign; that even the ſtatute which 
gave liberty of commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from 
the crown; and that the prince, when he granted an excluſive 
patent, only * . 0. the power veſted in him, and prohibited 
all others from dealing in any particular branch of commerce. 
He quoted the clerk of the parliament's book, to prove that no 
man might ſpeak in parliament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs 
the king firſt gave licence; becauſe the royal prerogative in 
the — was thereby touched. He ſhewed likewiſe the ſta- 
tutes of Edward I. Edward III. and Henry IV. with a ſaving 
of the prerogative. And in Edward VIth's time, the protector 
was applied to, for his allowance to mention matters of prero- 
alive. 
4 t It is remarkable, that the patent, which the queen de- 
fended with ſuch imperious violence, was. contrived for the 
profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the utter ruin 
of ſeven or eight thouſand of her induſtrious ſubjects. D*Ewes, 
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reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous 
folly, by which they are thus led to meddle with what 
no wiſe belongs to them, and what lies beyond the com- 
paſs of their underſtanding.“ 
appears clearly the opinion which Elizabeth had enter- 
tained of the duty and authority of parliaments. They 
were not to canvaſs any matters of ſtate; ſtill leſs were 
they to meddle with the church. So great was the 
power of Elizabeth, that even though monopolies and 
excluſive companies had already reached an enormous 
height, and were every day increaſing, to the deſtruction 
ol all liberty, and extinction of all induſtry ; it was cri- 
minal in a member to propoſe, in the moſt dutiful and 
regular manner, a parliamentary application againſt any 
of them. Theſe maxims of government were not kept 
ſecret by Elizabeth, or ſmoothed over by any fair ap- 
pearances or plauſible pretences. They were openly 
avowed in her ſpeeches and meſſages to parliament; 
and were accompanied with all the haughtineſs, nay 
ſometimſes bitterneſs of expreſſion, which the meaneſt 
ſervant could look for from his offended maſter. Let 
notwithſtanding this conduct, Elizabeth continued to be 
the moſt popular ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſcepter 
of England ; becauſe the maxims of her reiga were con- 
formable to the principles of the times, and to the opi- 
nion generally entertained with regard to the conſtitu- 
tion. The continued encroachments of popular aſſem- 
blies on Elizabeth's ſucceſſors have ſo changed our ideas 
in theſe matters, that the paſſages above - mentioned ap- 
pear to us extremely curious, and even at firſt ſurpri- 
ſing; but they were ſo little remarked during the time, 
that neither Camden, though a contemporary writer, 
nor any other hiſtorian, has taken any notice of them. 
So abſolute, indeed, was the authority of the crown, 
that the precious ſpark of liberty had been kindled, and 
was preſerved, by the puritans alone; and it is to this 
ſect, that the Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their 


conſtitution. Actuated by that zeal and courage which 


they have ever been noted for, they hazarded the utmoſt 


indignation of their ſovereign; and employing all their 
induſtry to be elected into parliament, a matter not dif- 
ficult while a ſeat was rather regarded as a burthen than 
an advantage, they firſt acquired a majority in that aſ- 
ſembly, and then obtained an aſcendant over the church 
and monarchy *. 25 | 
Among the Jaws enacted this ſeſſion were the follow- 
ing : it was declared treaſon, during the life-time of the 
queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not the lawful fovereign, 
or that any other poſſeſſed a preferable title, or that ſhe 
was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws 
and ſtatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 
crown and the ſucceſſor thereof: to maintain in writi 
or printing, that any perſon except the natural iſſue F of 
her body, is or ought to be the queen's heir or ſucceſſor, 
ſubjected the perſon, and all his abettors, for the firſt 
offence, to impriſonment during a year, and to the for- 
feiture of half their goods: the ſecond offence ſubjected 
them to the penalty of a præmunire. It was alſo enacted, 
that whoſoever of bulls ſhould publiſh abſolutions or 
other reſcripts of the pope, or. ſhould, by 'means . of 
them, reconcile any man to the church of Rome, ſuch 
offenders, as well as thoſe who were fo reconciled, 
ſhould be guilty of treaſon. The penalty of a præmu- 
nire was impoſed. on every one who imported Agnus 
Dei, crucifix, or ſuch other implement of ſuperſtition, 
conſecrated by the pope. The former laws againſt 
uſuty were enforced by a new ſtatute. A ſupply of one 
ſubſidy and two fiſteenths was granted by parhament, 
The queen, as ſhe was determined to yieſd to them 
none of her power, was very cautious in aſking them 
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* As we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of the puritans in 

a future part of our Hiſtory, we ſhall defer our account of the 

Tile, &c. of that ſect, till another opportunity ſhall offer. 

+ We may here obſerve, that the uſual phraſe of lawful 

ue, which the parliament thought indecent towards the 

gueen, as if ſhe could be 1 ta have any other, was 
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In all theſe tranſactions 
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| for any ſupply. She endeavoured, either by a f. 


frugality to make her ordinary revenues ſuffice for th 
neceſſities of the crown, ,or ſhe employed her Prerog ö 
tive, and procured money by the granting of 4 
monopohes, or by ſome ruinous expedient. oY 
We ſhall now reſume our account of the civil wars 
France. The league, formed at Bayonne in 1 566 f. 
the extermination of the proteſtants, had not been ws 
cluded fo ſecretly but intelligence of it had reaches 
Conde, Coligni, and the other leaders of the Hugonos, 
and finding that the meaſures of the court agreed with 
their ſuſpicions, they determined to prevent the cruel 
perfidy of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the 
catholics were aware of the danger. The Hugonot, 
| though diſperſed over the whole kingdom, formed a 
kind of ſeparate empire; and being cloſely united, ag 
well by their religious zeal as by the dangers to which 
they were perpetually expoſed, they obeyed, with entire 
{ ſubmiſſion, the orders of their leaders, who were read 
on every ſignal to fly to arms. The king and qucen. 
| mother were living in great ſecurity at Monceaux in 
Brie, when they found themſelves ſurrounded by proteſ. 


tant troops, which had ſecretly marched thither from al} 
33 and had not a body of Swiſs come ſpeedily to 

eir relief, and conducted them with great intrepidity 
to Paris, they muſt have fallen, without reſiſtance, into 
the hands of the malcontents. A battle was aſterwards 
fought in the plains of St. Dennis; where, though the 
old conſtable Montmorency, the general of the catholics, 
was killed combating bravely at the head of his troops, 


the Hugonots were finally defeated. Conde, collecting 


his broken forces, and receiving a ſtrong reinforcement 
from the German proteſtants, appeared again in the 


— 


field; and laying ſiege to Chartres, a place of great im- 
portance, obliged the court to agree to a new accom- 
modation. So great was the mutual animoſity of thoſe 
religioniſts, that even had the leaders on both ſides been 
ever ſo ſincere in their intentions for peace, and repoſed 
ever ſo much confidence m each other, it would have 


that prince to retreat and to divide his forces. 


been difficult to retain the people in tranquillity ; much 
mote where ſuch extreme jealouſy prevailed, and where 


the court employed every pacification as a ſnare for their 


enemies. A plan was laid for ſeizing the perſon of the 
prince and admiral ; who narrowly Eſcaped to Rochelle, 
and ſummoned their partizans to their aſſiſtance. The 
civil wars were renewed with greater fury than ever, 
and the parties became ſtill more exaſperated againſt 
each other, The young duke of Anjou, brother to the 
king, commanded the forces of the catholics; and 
fought, in 1569, a battle at Jarnac with'the Hugonots, 
where the prince of Conde was killed, and his army de- 
feated. This diſcomfiture, with the loſs of ſo great a 
leader, did not reduce the Hugonots to deſpair. The 
admiral ſtill ſupported the cauſe ; and having placed at 
the head of the proteſtants the prince of Navarre, then 
ſixteen years of age, and the young prince of Conde, 
he encouraged the party rather to periſh bravely in the 
field, than ignominiouſly by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. He collected ſuch numbers, ſo determined to 
endure every extremity, that he was enabled to make 


head againſt the duke of Anjou; and being ſtrength- 


ened by a new reinforcement of Germans, he obliged 
Coligni 
then laid ſiege to Poictiers; and as the eyes of all 
France were fixed on this enterprize, the duke of Guiſe, 
emulqus of the renown which his father had acquired by 
the. defence of Metz, threw himſelf into the place, and 
ſo animated the garriſon by his valour and conduct, that 
the admiral was obliged id raiſe the ſiege. Such was the 
commencement: of that unrivalled fame and grandeur 
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changed into that of natural i ue. But this alteration was the 
ſource of pleaſantry during the time; and ſome ſuſpected 2 
deeper deſign, as if Leiceſter intended, in caſe of the queen 5 
demiſe, to produce ſome baſtard of his own, and affirm that he 
was her offspring, Ta 


afterwards 
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is attained by this duke of Guiſe. The attach- 
on _ all the hoſes had borne to his father was 
immediately transferred to the fon. 3 
Elizabeth, who kept her attention fixed on the civil 
ommotions of France, was no wiſe pleaſed with this 
220 riſe of her enemies the Guiſes; and being anxious 
* che fate of the proteſtants, whoſe intereſts were con- 
nected with her own, ſhe was engaged, notwithſtand- 
ing her averſion to all rebellion, and all oppoſition 
do the will of the ſovereign, to give them ſecretly ſome 
aſſiſtance. Beſides employing her authority with the 
German Princes, ſhe lent money to the queen of Na- 
varre, and received ſome jewels as pledges for the loan; 
and ſhe permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and 
tranſport over into France, a regiment of a hundred 
oentlemen volunteers; among whom Walter Raleigh, 
then a young man, began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in that 
eat ſchool of military valour. The admiral, con- 
rained by the impatience of his troops, and by the 
difficulty of ſubſiſting them, fought with the duke of 
Anjou the battle of Moncontour in Poictou, where he 
was wounded and defeated. The court of France, not- 
withſtanding their frequent experience of the obſtinacy 
of the Hugonots, and the vigour of Coligni, flattered 
themſelves that the force of the rebels was at laſt finally 
annihilated ; and they neglected farther preparations 
againſt a foe, who, they thought, could never more be- 
come dangerous. They were ſurpriſed to hear that this 
leader had appeared, without diſmay, in another quarter 
of the kingdom; had encouraged the young princes, 
whom he governed, to like conſtancy ; had aſſembled 
an army; had taken the field; and was even ſtrong 
enough to threaten Paris. The public finances, dimi- 
niſhed by the continued diſorders of the kingdom, and 
waited by ſo many fruitleſs military enterprizes, could 
no longer bear the charge of a new armament ; and the 
king, notwithſtanding his extreme animoſity againſt the 
Hugonots, was obliged, in 1570, to conclude an ac- 
commodation with them, to grant them a pardon for 
all paſt offences, and to renew the edict for liberty of 
conſcience. Though a pacification was ſeemingly con- 
chded, the mind of Charles was no wile reconciled to 
his rebellious ſubjects; and this accommodation, like all 
the foregoing, was nothing but a ſnare, by which the 
perfidious court had projected to deſtroy at once, with- 
out danger, all its Brmidable enemies. As the two 
Jong princes, the admiral, and. the other leaders of 
the Hugonots, inſtructed by paſt experience, diſcovered 
an extreme diſtruſt of the king's intentions, and kept 
themſelves in ſecurity at a diſtance, all poſſible artifices 
vere employed to remove their apprehenſions, and to 
convince them of the ſincerity of the new counſels which 
ſeemed to be embraced, the terms of the peace were 
religiouſly obſerved to them; the toleration was ſtrictly 
maintained ; all attempts made by the zealous catholics 
to infringe it were puniſhed with ſeverity ; offices, and 
favours, and honours, were beſtowed on the principal 
nobility among, the proteſtants ; and the king and coun- 
cil every where de d, that, tired of civil diſorders, 
and convinced of the impoſſibility of forcing men's con- 
ſciences, they were thenceforth determined to allow 
every one the free exerciſe of his religion. Among the 
other artifices employed to lull the proteſtants into a fatal 
ſecurity, Charles affected to enter into cloſe connection 
with Elizabeth; and as it ſeemed not the intereſt of 
France to forward the union of the two kingdoms of 
Great-Britain, that princeſs the more eaſily flattered 
herſelf that the French monarch would prefer her friend- 
ſhip to that of the queen of Scots. The better to de- 
ceive her, propoſals of marriage were made her with 
the duke of Anjou; a prince whoſe youth, beauty, and 
reputation for valour might naturally be ſuppoſed to re- 
commend him to a woman who had appeared not alto- 


gether inſenſible to theſe endowments. The queen im- 


1959 
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. * Grotii Annal. lib. 1. Father Paul, another great autho- 
Uty, computes in a paſſage above cited, that fifty thouſand 
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mediately founded on this offer the project of deceiving 


the court of France; and being intent on that artifice, 


ſhe laid herſelf the more open to be deceived. Nego- 
clations were entered into with regard to the marriage; 
terms of the contract were propoſed, difficulties ſtarted 
and - removed, and the two courts, equally inſincere, 
though not equally culpable, ſeemed to approach every 
day nearer to each other in their demands and conceſ- 
ſions. The great obſtacle ſeemed to be in adjuſting the 
differences of religion, becauſe Elizabeth, who recom- 
mended toleration to Charles, was determined not to 
grant 1t in her own dominions, not even to her huſband ; 
and the duke of Anjou ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit, for 
the fake of intereſt, to the diſhonour of an apoſtacy. 
The artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed fo 
much in any contrivance as in thoſe which were con- 
Joined with her coquetry ; and as her character in this 
particular was generally known, the court of France 
thought that they might, without danger of forming any 


| final concluſion, venture the farther in their conceſſions 


and offers to her. 

The affairs of the Low Countries excited Elizabeth's 
attention. The inhabitants of thoſe places were thrown 
into greater diſorder on account of the diverſity of opi- 
nions in religious matters. The emperor Charles, who 
propoſed to augment his authority under pretence of 
defending the catholic faith, adopted the principle that 
© innovation in religion, and rebellion go hand in hand ;” 
and notwithſtanding the limited prerogative which he 
poſſeſſed in the Netherlands, he publiſhed the moſt ar- 
bitrary, ſevere, and tyrannical edicts againſt the pro- 
teſtants; and he took care that the execution of them 
ſhould be no leſs violent and ſanguinary. He was nei- 
ther cruel nor bigoted in his natural diſpoſition ; yet an 
hiſtorian, celebrated for moderation -and caution, had 
computed that, in the ſeveral perſecutions promoted by 
that monarch, no leſs than a hundred thouſand perſons 
periſhed by the hands of the executioner *. 
ſevere remedies, far from anſwering the purpoſes in- 
tended, had rather ſerved to augment the numbers, as 
well as zeal of the reformers; and the magiſtrates of the 
ſeveral towns, ſeeing no end of thoſe barbarous execu- 
tions, felt their humanity rebel againſt their principles, 
and declined any farther perſecution of the new doctrines. 
When Philip ſucceeded to his father's dominions, the 
Flemings were juſtly alarmed with new apprehenſions ; 
leſt their prince, obſerving the lenity of the magiſtrates, 
ſhould take the execution of the edicts from ſuch remiſs 
hands, and ſhould eſtabliſh the inquiſition in the Low 
Countries, accompanied with all the iniquities and bar- 
barities which attended it in Spain. The ſevere and 
unrelenting character of the man, his profeſſed attach- 
ment to Spaniſh manners, the inflexible bigotry of his 
principles ; all theſe circumſtances increaſed their terror ; 
and when. he departed the Netherlands, with a known 
intention never to return, the diſguſt of the inhabitants 


| was extremely augmented, and their dread of thoſe ty- - 


rannical orders which their ſovereign, ſurrounded with 
Spaniſh miniſters, would iſſue from his cabinet at 
Madrid. He left the ducheſs of Parma, governeſs of 
the Low Countries. But the Flemings found, that the 
name alone of regent remained with the ducheſs ; the 
cardinal Granville entirely poſſeſſed the king's confi- 
dence ; that attempts were every day made on their li- 
berties ; that a reſolution was taken never more to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates ; that new biſhoprics were arbitrarily 
erected, in order to enforce the execution of the perſe- 
cuting edicts; and that, on the whole, they mult expect 
to be reduced to-the condition of a province under the 
Spaniſh monarchy. The diſcontents of the nobility 
gave countenance to the complaints of the gentry, which 
encou 
of men ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition to revolt. Aſſocia- 
tions were formed, tumultuary petitions preſented, 


— * _ — 


perſons were put to death in the Low Countries alone, 


names 


But theſe 


ed the mutiny of the populace; and all orders 
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tions, puniſhed the gas ve and reduced all the 


"withſtanding the 


$40 | 
names of diſtinction aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed ; 
and the current of the people, impelled by religious 
zeal, and irritated by feeble reſiſtance, roſe to, ſuch a 
height, that in ſeveral towns, particularly in Antwerp, 
they made an open invaſion on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
pillaged the churches and monaſteries, broke the images, 
and committed the moſt outrageous diſorders. The 
wiſer part of the nobility, particularly the prince of 
Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, were alarmed 
at thele exceſſes, to which their own diſcontents had at 
firſt given countenance ; and ſeconding the wiſdom of 
the governeſs, they ſuppreſſed the dangerous inſurrec- 


rovinces to a ſtate of order and ſubmiſſion. But 
hilip was not contented with this: he conſidered, that 


provinces ſo remote from the ſeat of government could 


not be ruled by a limited prerogative; and therefore he 
determined to lay hold of the late popular diſorders, as 
a pretence for entirely aboliſhing the privileges of the 
Low Country provinces, and for ruling them thence- 
forth with a military and arbitrary authority. In tlie 
execution of this deſign, he employed Ferdinand of 
Toledo, duke of Alva, a proper inſtrument in the 


hands of ſuch a tyrant, who had been educated amidft | 


arms ; and having attained a conſummate knowledge in 
the military arts, his habits led him to transfer into all 
government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, and to con- 
ceive no meaſures between prince and ſubject, but thoſe 
of rigid command and implicit obedience ®. We can- 
not with propriety relate at length all thoſe violences 
which Alva's natural  barbarity, ſteeled by reflection, 
and aggravated by inſolence, exerciſed on thoſe flouriſh- 
ing provinces. It may ſuffice to ſay, that all their pri- 


vileges, the gift of ſo many princes, and the inheritance 
of ſo many ages, were openly and expreſsly aboliſhed by 


edict ; arbitrary and ſanguinary tribunals were erected; 
the counts Egmont and Horn, in ſpite of their merits 


and paſt ſervices, were brought to the ſcaffold ; multi- 


tudes of all ranks were thrown into confinement, and 
thence were delivered over to the executioner: and not- 
aceable ſubmiſſion of all men, no- 
thing was heard of but confiſcation, imprifonment, exile, 
torture, and death ! | 

Elizabeth was equally diſpleaſed to ſee the progreſs of 
that ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the proteſ- 
tants, and to obſerve the erection of ſo great a military 


power, in a ſtate ſituated fo near her own country. She 


gave protection to all the Flemith exiles who took ſhel- 
ter in her dominions; and as many of theſe were the 


moſt induſtrious inhabirants of the Netherlands, and had 


— —— — 


This general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to the Low 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards; and his 
avowed animoſity to the Flemings, with his 'known character, 


ſtruck that whole people with terror and conſternation. 


ũ7i,Foreſeeing that the violent government of Alva could not 
long ſubſiſt without exciting ſome commay ion, Elizabeth ven- 
tured to commit an inſult upon him, whigh, ſhe would have 


been cautious not to hazard againſt a more eſtabliſhed autho- 
rity. Some Genoeſe merchants had etigaged, by contra& 


with Philip, to tranſport into Flanders the ſum of four hundred 
thouſand crowns; and the veſſels, on which this money was 
embarked, had been. attacked in the Channel by ſome priva- 
teers equipped by the French Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter 


in Plymouth and Southampton, The commanders of the ſhips - 


pretended that the money belonged to the king of Spain ; but 


+ the queen finding, upon enquiry, that it was the property of 
. by 


'Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſſion of it as a loan; an 
that means deprived the duke of Alva of this feſource in che 
time of his greateſt neceffiy. Alva, in revenge, ſeized all the 


Engliſh merchants: in the Low Countries, threw them into 


priſon, and confiſcated. their effects. The quęen retaliated, þ 
4 like violence on the Flemiſh and Spapilh.merchaors 3 | 
— all the Engliſh liberty to make repriſals oft the ſubſects of 
mp. Theſe differences were afterwards accommodated b 
treaty, and mutual reparations were made to the merchants'! 
but: nothing could repair the loſs which ſurwell- timed a blow 
inflicted on the Spanzſh government in the Low Countries. 
Alva, in want of money, and dreading the immediate muti 
of bis c, 9 AG e e ee 
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rendered that country celebrated for its arts, ſhe 

the advantage of introducing, into England 9 

manufactures, which were formerly unknown 4 ra 

kingdom +. * 
Elizabeth's enemies, in order to reven 

for her inſults, had naturally recourſe to = 8 

ſupporting of the cauſe and pretenſions of the — of 


Scots; and Alva ſoon opened a ſecret intercourſe w 
that princeſs. One Rodolphi, a Florentine ><a py 


who had reſided about fifteen years in London, and wh 
while he conducted his commerce in England, had oP 
naged all the correſpondence of the court of Rome with 
the catholic nobility and gentry, had been thrown into 
priſon at the time when the duke of Norfolk's intri ues 
with Mary had been diſcovered; but either no fest 
was found againſt him, or the part which he had acted 
was not very criminal; and he ſoon after recovered his 
liberty. - This man, had formed a ſcheme, in concert 
with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for ſubverting the govern- 
ment, by a foreign invaſion and a domeſtic inſurrection: 
and when he communicated his project, by letter, tg 
Mary, he found that, as ſhe was now fully convinced of 
Elizabeth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever recovering 
her authority,. or even her liberty, by pacific meaſures 
ſhe willingly gave her concurrence. The great number 
of diſcontented. catholics were the chief ſource of their 
hopes on the ſide of England; but in order to inſpire 
life and courage into the malcontents, it was requiſite 
that ſome great nobleman ſhould put himſelf at their 
head ; and no one appeared to Rodolphi, and to the 
biſhop of Roſs, who entered into all theſe intrigues, ſo 
proper, &pth on account of his power and his popularity, 
as the duke of Norfolk. This nobleman, when releaſed 
from confinement in the Tower, had given his promiſe, 
that he would drop all intercourſe with the qucen of 
Scots; but finding that he had loſt, and, as he feared, 
beyond recovery, the confidence and favour of Eliza- 
beth, and being-ftill, in ſome degree, reſtrained from 
his liberty, he was tempted, by impatience and deſpair, 
to violate his word, and to open anew his correſpon- 
dence with the captive princeſs. A promiſe of mar- 
riage was renewed between them; the duke engaged to 
enter into all her intereſts; and as his remorſes gradually 
diminiſhed in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, he was 
puſhed to give his conſent to enterprizes ſtill more cri- 
minal . Notwithſtanding his conſent, Norfolk had 
never entirely forgotten his duty to his ſovereign, to his 
country, and to his religion; and he vainly flattered him- 
ſelf, that as he aimed at nothing but the liberty of the 
queen of Scots, and the obtaining of Elizabeth's conſent 


—_ — _— —_—_— 
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arbitrary will the moſt ruinous taxes on the people. He not 
only required the hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all 
immoveable goods: he alſo demanded the tenth of all moveable 
goods on every ſale ; an abſurd tyranny, which would not only 
have deſtroyed all arts and commerce, but even have reſtrained 
the common intercourſe of life. The people refufed compli- 
ance: the duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient of the gib- 
bet: and thus matters came ſtill nearer the laſt extremities be- 
tween the Flemings and the Spaniards. 

t Rodolphi's plan was, that the duke of Alva ſhould, on 
ſame other pretence, aſſemble a great quantity of ſhipping in 
the Low Contries ; ſhould port a body of ſix thouſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe, into England; ſhould land them 
at Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to join them with 
all his friends; ſhould thence march directly to London, and 
oblige the queen to ſubmit to whatever terms the conſpirators 
ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon her. Norfolk expreſſes his aſſent 
to this plan; and three letters, in conſequence of it, were 
written. in his name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to the 
pope, and a third to the king of Spain; but the duke, appre- 


— 


nſive of the danger, refuſed to ſign them. He only ſent to 
e Spaniſh 2th a4" Ob a ſervant and confidant, named Barker, 

as' well to notify his concurrence in the plan, as to vouch for 
the authenticity of theſe letters; and Rodolphi, having obtained 
a letter of credence from the ambaſſador, proc on his jour- 
ney ta Bruſſels and to Reme. The duke of Alva and the pope 
embraced the ſcheme with alacrity: Rodolphi informed Nor- 
folk of their intentions: and every thing ſeemed to concur in 
forwarding the undertaking. on | 
es 3 7 5 to 
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to his marriage, he cotld not juſtly reproach, himſelf as 
traitor. f 
2 — 11 finally have ended in dethroning of her, 


her authority Was, expoſed to the utmoſt danger. 


The conſpiracy had hitherto eſcaped the vigilance of 


Elizabeth, and that of ſecretary Cecil, now lord Bur- 


teigh. It was from another attempt of Norfolk's that 


brained a hint, which, being diligently traced, 

they UNO to a full diſcovery. Mary had intended to 
end a ſum of money to lord Herreis, and his partizans 
in Scotland; and Norfolk undertook to have it. deli- 
vered to Banniſter, a ſervant of his, at that time in the 
north, who was to find ſome expedient for conveying it 
to lord Herreis. He entruſted. the money to a ſervant 
who was not in the ſecret, and told him, that the bag 
contained a ſum of money in ſilver, which he was to 
deliver to Banniſter with a letter; but the ſervant con- 
jecturing, from the weight and ſize of the bag, that it 
was full of gold, carried the letter to Burleigh, who 
immediately ordered Banniſter, Barker, and Hickford, 
the duke's ſecretary, to be put under arreſt, and to un- 
dergo a ſevere examination. Torture made them con- 
ſels the whole truth; and as Hickford, though ordered 
to burn all Papers, had carefully kept them concealed 
under the mats of the duke's chamber, and under the 
tiles of the houſe, full evidence now appeared againſt his 
maſter. Norfolk himſelf, who was entirely ignorant of 
the diſcoveries made by his ſervants, was brought before 
the council ; and though exhorted to atone for his guilt 
by a full confeſſion, he perſiſted in denying every crime 
with which he was charged. The queen always declared, 
that, if he had given her this proof of his ſincete repen- 
tance, ſhe would have pardoned all his former offences; 
but finding him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the 
Tower, and ordered him to be brought to his trial. 
The biſhop of Roſs had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been com- 
mitted to cuſtody before the diſcovery of Norfolk's 
guilt; and every expedient was cmploped to make him 
reveal his ſhare in the conſpiracy. He at firſt inſiſted 
on his privilege ; but he was told, that, as his. miſtreſs 
was no longer a ſovereign, he would not be regarded as 
an ambaſſador, and that, even if that character were al- 
lowed, it did not warrant him in conſpiring againſt the 
ſovereign at whoſe court he reſided. As he ſtill refuſed 
to anſwer interrogatories, he was informed of the con- 
feſſion made by Norfolk's ſervants; after which he no 
longer ſcrupled to make a full diſcovery; and his evi- 
dence put the guilt of that nobleman beyond all queſtion. 
A jury of twenty-five peers unanimouſly paſſed ſentence 
upon him, on the 12th of January, 1572. 


Mary was the cauſe of all theſe diſturbances; but as 


ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and might reaſonably, 


from the harſh treatment which ſhe had met with, think 
herſelf entitled to uſe any expedient for her relief, Eliza- 
beth durſt not, as yet, form any reſolution of proceed- 
ing to extremities againſt her. She only ſent lord Dela- 
war, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, and Dr. 
Wilſon, to expoſtulate with her, and to demand ſatis- 
faction for all thoſe parts of her conduct which, from 
the beginning of her life, had given diſpleaſure to Eliza- 
beth : her aſſuming the arms of England, refuſing to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, intending to marry Nor- 

Ik without the queen's conſent, concurring in the 


northern rebellion, practiſing with Rodolphi to engage 


the king of Spain in an invaſion of England, procuring 
the pope's bal of excommunication, and allowing her 
friends abroad to give her the title of queen of England. 
Mary juſtified herſelf from the ſeveral articles of the 
charge, either by denying the facts imputed to her, or 
by throwing the blame on others. But the queen was 


. 


. * Notwithſtanding the crime, the queen heſitated concern- 
ing Norfolk's being 8 to the block. Twice ſhe ſigned 
2 warrant for his execution, and twice ſhe revoked the fatal 
ſentence; and though her miniſters and counſellors puſhed her 
to rigour, ſhe ſtill appeared irreſolute and undetermined.. After 
| four month's heſitation, a parliament was aſſembled on the 8th 
of rh and the commons addreſſed her, in ſtrong terms, for 
a. XLVI. | 


* 


q Little, ſatisfied with her apology; and the parliament was 
But as the inſurrection, if ſuc- | 


ſo enraged againſt her; that the commons made a direct 
application tor her immediate trial and execution. They 
Employed ſome topics derived from practice and reaſon, 
and the laws of nations ; but the chief ſtreſs was laid on 
' paſſages and examples from the Old Teſtament. Mat- 
ters were here carried farther than Elizabeth intended; 
and that princeſs, ſatisfied with ſhewing Mary the diſ- 
polition of the nation, ſent to the houſe her expreſs 
commands not to deal any farther at preſent in the atfairs 
of the Scottiſh queen. The puritannical intereſt now 
prevailed in the houſe ; and the commons had paſted two 
bills for regulating eccleſiaſtical ceremonies ; but Eliza- 
beth ſent them an imperious meſſage, by which ſhe 
ſtopped all farther proceedings in thoſe matters; 
Though Elizabeth would not carry affairs to ſuch 
extremities againſt Mary, as were recommended by the 
parliament, ſhe was alarmed at the great intereſt and 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, as well as her cloſe 
connections with Spain; and ſhe thought it neceſlary 
both to increaſe the rigour and ſtrictneſs of her confine- 
ment, and to follow maxims different from thoſe which 
ſhe had hitherto purſued in her management of Scotland. 
That kingdom remained ſtill in a ſtate of anarchy. The 
caſtle of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, had declared for Mary ; and the lords of that 
party, encouraged by his countenance, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war 
againſt the regent. Kirkaldy's fortunes, by various cir- 
cumſtances, were become deſperate; and he flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of receiving aſſiſtance from the 
kings of France and Spain, who encouraged his obſti- 
| nacy, in the view of being able, from that quarter, to 
give diſturbance to England. Elizabeth was alarmed 
with the danger; ſhe no more apprehended making an 
entire breach with the queen of Scots, who, ſhe found, 
would not any longer be amuſed by her artifices ; ſhe 
had an implicit reliance on Morton; and ſhe ſaw, that, 
by the ſubmiſſion of all the conſiderable nobility, the 
paęification of Scotland would be an eaſy, as well as a 
moſt important undertaking. She ordered, therefore, 
Sir William Drury, governor of Berwick, to march 
with ſome troops and artillery to Edinburgh, and to be- 
ſiege the caſtle. The garriſon ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion: Kirkakly was delivered into the hands of his 
countrymen, by whom he was tried, condemned, and 
executed: ſecretary Lidington, who had taken part 
with him, died ſoon after a voluntary death, as is ſup- 
poſed ;. and Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the regent, 
gave not, during a long time, any farther inquietude to 
izabeth. | 
The affairs of France were not ſo agreeable to the 
queen's intereſts and inclinations. The fallacious paci- 
| fications, which had been ſo often made with the Hugo- 
nots, gave them reaſon to ſuſpect the preſent intentions 
of the court; and, after all the other leaders of that 


| party were deceived into a dangerous eredulity, the ſa- 


2 


But his ſuſpicions were at laſt overcome, partly by the 
profound diſſimulation of Charles, partly by his own ear- 
neſt deſire to end the miſeries of France, and return 
again to the performance of his duty towards his prince 
and country. As Charles was young, was of a paſ- 
ſionate, haſty temper, and addicted to pleaſure, dee 

perfidy ſeemed either remote from his character, or al- 
moſt impoſſible, to be uniformly ſupported by him. 
| Moved by theſe conſiderations, the admiral, the queen of 
| Navarre, and all the Hugonots, began to repoſe them- 


careſſes and profeſſions of the French court. Elizabeth 


| the ev=rution of the duke; a ſanftion which, when added to 

the greatneſs and certainty of his guilt, would, ſhe thought 
' juſtify, in the eyes of all mankind, her ſeverity againſt that 
nobleman. Norfolk died on the 2d of June with calmneſs and 
- conſtancy; and though he Cleared himſelf of any diſloyal inten- 
tions againſt the queen's authority, he acknowledged the juſtice 
| of the ſentence by which he ſuffered. 


6 X . herſelf, 


- 
* 


gacious admiral ſtill remained doubtful and uncertain. - 


ſelves in full ſecurity, and gave credit to che treacherous 
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herſelf, notwithſtanding her great experience, and pene- 
tration, entertained not the leaſt diſtruſt of Charles's 
ſincerity; and being pleaſed to find her enemies of the 
houſe of Guiſe removed from all authority, and to ob- 
ſerve an animoſity every day growing between tlie 


French and Spaniih monarchs, ' ſhe concluded a'defen- 


ſive league with the former, on the 11th of April, and 
regarded this alliance as an invincible barrier to her 
throne. Walſingham, her ambaſſador, ſent her over, 
by every courier, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts of the 
honour, and plain-dealing, and fidelity of that perfidi- 
ous prince. The better to blind the jealous Hugonots, 
and draw their leaders into the ſnare prepared for them, 
Charles offered: his ſiſter, Margaret, in marriage to the 
prince of Navarre, and the admiral, with all rhe con- 
ſiderable nobility of the party, had come to Paris, in 
order to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe nuptials, which, 
it was hoped, would finally, if not compoſe the differ- 
ences, at leaſt appeaſe the ſanguinary animoſity of the 
two religions. The queen of Navarre was poiſoned by 
orders from the court ; the admiral was wer wr 
wounded by an aſſaſſin: yet Charles, redoubling hi 
diſſimulation, was ſtill able to retain the Hugonots in 
their ſecurity ; till, on the evening of St. Bartholomew, 
Auguſt 24, a few days after the marriage, the fignal was 
given for a _ maſlacre of thoſe religioniſts, and 
the king himſelf, in perſon, led the way to theſe aſſaſ- 
ſinations L. Charles, in order to cover this barbarous 
perfidy, pretended that a conſpiracy of the nots 
to ſeize his perſon had been ſuddenly detected; and 
that he had been neceſſitated, for his own defence, to 
proceed to this ſeverity againſt them. He ſent orders 
to Fenelon, his ambaſſador in England, to aſk an au- 
dience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late 
tranſaction. - That miniſter, a man of probity, abhorred 
the treachery and cruelty of his court; and even ſcru- 


pled not to declare, that he was now aſhamed to bear 


the name of Frenchman. Yet he was obliged to obey 
his orders, and make uſe of the apology which had been 
preſcribed to him. The queen heard his apology, with- 
out diſcovering any viſible ſymptoms of indignation, 
and then told him, . That though, on the firſt rumour 
of this dreadful intelligence, ſhe had -been aſtoniſhed 
that ſo many brave men and loyal ſubjects, who reſted 
fecure on the faith of their ſovereign, ſhould have been 
ſuddenly butchered in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had 
hitherto ſuſpended her judgement, till farther and more 
certain information ſhould be brought her: that the ac- 
count which he had given, even if founded on no miſ- 
take or bad information, though- it might alleviate; 
would by no means remove the blame of the K 


* . 


8 
oounſt lors, or juſtify the ſtrange irregularity of their 
proceedings: that the fame force which, without refiſt- 
ance, had maſſacred ſo many defenceleſs men, could 
eaſily have ſecured their perſons, and have ' reſerved 


them fer atrial, and for puniſhment by a legal ſentence, 


which: would have 1 ＋ wy innocent from the 

uilty-: that the admiral,” in particular, being danger- 
— wounded, and environed by the ro. of the 
king, on whoſe protection he ſeemed entirely to rely, 
had no means of eſcape, and might ſurely, before his 
death, have been convicted of the crimes. imputed to 
him: that it was more worthy of a ſovereign to reſerve 
in his own hands the ſword of juſtice, than to commit it 
to bloody murderers, who, being the declared and mortal 
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The hatred long entertained by the Patiſians againſt the 
proteſtants, made them ſecond, without any preparation, the 
fury of the court; and perſons of every condition, age, and ſexy 
ſuſpected nay — 2 that religion, were involved in an 
undiftinguifhed- ruin. Te admiral, his ſon-in-law, Teligni, 
Soubize, Rochefoucault, Pardaillon, Piles, and Lavardin, men 
he” during the late wars, had ſignalized themſelves by the 
moſt heroic actions, were milerably butchered, without refilt 


ance, the ſtreets. of Paris flowed with. blood; and the 


more enraged than ſatiated with their cruelty, as if repining, Þ| tholic faith, det | | 
Ya them to purchaſe their ſafety by a ſeeming change of their 


that death had faved the victims from farther inſult, exerciſed 


on their dead bodies all the rage of the moſt licentious brutality. 
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friendſhip againſt every 
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enemies of the perſons accuſed, employed it withor 
mercy and without diſtinction: that if theſe ſeatime;s 
were Juſt, even ſuppoſing the conſpiracy'of the Peer 
rants to be real, how much more fo, if that crime w;.., 
Kian of their enemies, invented for their 4 
That if, upon enquiry, the innocence of theſe 
Altan Mood — 2 appear, it was the * 10 
to turn his vengeance on their defamers, who had roi. 
cruelly abuſed his confidence, had murdered ſo many of 
his brave ſubjects, and had done what in them lay to 
cover him with everlaſting diſhonour: and that, for het 
rt, ſhe ſhould form her judgement of his intentions 
y his ſubſequent conduct; and in the mean time ſhould 
act as defired by the ambaſſador, and rather pity than 
blame his maſter, for the extremities to which he had 
been carried.” 

Elizabeth was now fully ſenſible of the dangerous 
ſituation in which ſhe ſtood, She dreaded the effect 
of the bigotry and cruehy of the counſels of Charles and 
Philip, who were now united by the ſtrongeſt ties of 
izan of the reformed reli. 
gion. Beſides, the duke of Guiſe and his family had 
again acquired the entire aſcendant in the court of 
France; and the queen of Scots, their neat᷑ relation and 
cloſe confederate, was the pretender to the throne ; and, 
though detained in cuſtody, was actuated by a reſtle 
ſpirit, and, beſides her foreign allies, poſſeſſed nume- 
rous and zealous friends in the heart of the kingdom, 
For theſe reaſons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent 
not to reje all commerce with the French monarch, 


but ſtill to liſten to the profeſſions of friendſhip which he 


made her. She allowed even the negociations to be 
renewed for her marriage with the duke of Alencon, 
Charles's third brother. She ſent the carl of Worceſter 
to aſſiſt in her name at the baptiſm of a young princeſs, 
born to Charles; but before ſhe agreed to give him 
this laſt mark of condeſcenſion, ſhe. t t it becom- 
ing her dignity, to renew her expreſſions” of blame, and 
even of deteſtation, againſt the cruelties exerciſed on his 
proteſtant ſubjects. Meanwhile, fhe prepared herſelf 
for that attack which ſeemed to threaten her from the 
combined power and violence of the Romaniſts: ſhe 
fortified Portſmouth, put her fleet in order, exerciſed 
her militia, cultivated popularity with her ſubjects, acted 
wich vigour for the farther reduction of Scotland under 
obedience to the young king, and renewed her alliance 
with the German princes, who were no leſs alarmed 
than herſelf at theſe treacherous and ſanguinary meaſures, 
ſo-- univerſally . embraced by the bigoted Romaniſts. 
Such of the Hugonots as lived near the frontiers, imme- 
diately, on the firſt news of the maſſacres, fled into 
England, Germany, or Switzerland ; where they ex- 
cited- the compaſſion and indignation of the proteſtants, 


and prepared themſelves, with encreaſed forces and re- 


doubled' zeal, to return into France, and avenge the 
treacherous ſlaughter of their brethren. Thoſe who 
lived in the middle of the kingdom, took ſhelter in the 
neareſt gatriſons occupied by the Hugonots ; and find- 
ing, that they could repoſe no faith in capitulations, and 
expect no clemency, were determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. The ſect, which Charles 
had hoped at one blow to exterminate, had now an army 
of eighteen thouſand men on foot, and poſſeſſed, in 
1573; in different parts of the kingdom, above a hun- 
dred cities, caſtles, or fortreſſes; nor could that prince 
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About five hundted gentlemen and men of rank periſhed in this 
maſlacre, and near teh thouſand of inferior condition. Orders 
were inſtantly diſpatched to all the provinces for a like general 
execution of the proteſtants; and in Rouen, Lyons, and many 
other Cities, the people emulated the fury of the capital. Even 
the murder of the king of Navarre, and. the prince of Conde 
had been propoſed by the duke of Guiſe ; but Charles, ſoftened 
by. the. amiable manners of the king of Navarre, and hoping 
. er young princes might eaſily be converted to the ca- 
tholic faith, determined to ſpare their lives, though he obliged 
religion. | 
rn em 
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threatened him 


| ſecure from the invaſion 
deem himſelf The nobility 


by all che * . in Europe. 
0 
2 that they offered to levy an army of twenty- 

o thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, to tranſport 
he into France, and to maintain them ſix months at 
— own charge: but Elizabeth, who was cautious in 
her meaſures, and who feared to inflame farther the 

tween the two religions by theſe dangerous 
quarrel be — 
eruſades, refuſed her conſent, and moderated the zeal 
of her ſubjects. The German princes, leſs politic or 
more ſecure from the reſentment of France, forwarded 
the levies made by the proteſtants; and the young 
rnce of Conde having eſcaped from court, put him- 
Gif ar the head of theſe troops, and prepared to invade 
the kingdom. The duke of Alengon, the king of Na- 
varre, the family of Montmorenci, and many conſider- 
able men even among the catholics, diſpleaſed, either 
on a private or public account,. with the meaſures of 
the court; favoured the progreſs of the Hugonots ; and 
every thing relapſed into confuſion. The king, inſtead 
of repenting his violent counſels, which had brought 
matters to ſuch extremities, called aloud for new vio- 
lences: nor could even the mortal diſtemper under 
which he laboured, moderate the rage and animoſity 
by which he was educated. He died without male 
iſſue, on the goth of May, 1574, at the age of twenty- 
five years; a prince, whoſe character, containing that 
unuſual mixture of diſſimulation and ferocity, of quick 
reſentment and unrelenting vengeance, executed the 
greateſt miſchiefs, and threatened ſtill worſe, both to 
his native country and to all Europe. 

Henry duke of Anjou, who had, ſome time before, 
been elected king of Poland, no ſooner heard of his 
brother's death, than he haſtened to take poſſeſſion of 
the throne of France ; and found the kingdom not only 
involved in the greateſt preſent diſorders, but expoſed 
to infirmities, for which it was extremely difficult to 
provide any fintable remedy. The people were di- 
vided: into two theological factions, furious from their 
zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries which 
they had committed or ſuffered; and as all faith had 
been viohted and moderation baniſhed, it ſeemed im- 
practicable to find any terms of compoſition between 
them. Each party had devoted itſelf to leaders, whoſe 
commands had more authority than the will of the 
ſovereign ; and even the catholics, to whom the kin 
was attached, were entirely conducted by the counſe] 
of Guiſe and his family. Henry obſerving the low 
condition of the crown, had laid a ſcheme for reſtoring 
his authority, by acting as umpire between the parties, 
by moderating their differences, and by reducing both 
to a ence upon himſelf; but inſtead of acquiring 
2 ſuperiority over each faction, he loſt the confidence 
of both, and taught the partiſans of each to adhere ſtill 
more cloſely to their particular leaders, whom they 
found more cordial and ſincere in the cauſe which they 
eſpouſed, The Hogonots were ftrengthened, in 1576, 
by the acceſſion of a German army under the prince of 
Conde” and prince Caſimir; but much more by the 
credit and perſonal virtues of the king of Navarre, who, 
having fled from court, had placed himſelf at the head 
of that formidable party. Henry, in proſecution of his 
plan, entered into a compoſition with them; and being 
defirous of preſerving a balance between the ſects, he 
granted them peace on the moſt advantageous condi- 


In 1576 the duke of Guiſe formed a league againſt 
the proteſtants ; and Henry in order to divert the force 


Oo Us 


of the league from himſelf, and even to elude its efforts 


againſt the Hugonots, declared himſelf the head of that 
ſeditious conſedrracy, and took the field as leader of 
the Romaniſts, in 1577. But his dilatory and feeble 
meaſufeß betrayed his reluctance to the undertaking, 
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. * The duke of Guiſe took thence an occaſion of reducing | 


his Larter a more regular body; and laid the firſt founda- 
dions of the famous lcazue, which, without paying any regard 


ngland were rouſed to ſuch a pitch of | 


$43 
and after- ſome unſucceſsful attempts, he concluded a 
new peace, which, though leſs favourable than the 
former to the proteſtants, gave no contentment to the 
catholics. Mutual diffidence ſtill prevailed between the 
parties; the king's moderation was ſuſpicious to both; 
each faction continued to fortify itſelf againſt that 
breach, which, they foreſaw, mult ſpeedily enſue; 
theological controverſy daily whetted the animoſity of - 
the ſects; and every private injury became the ground 
of a public quarrel. * | 
The king, hoping by his artifice and ſubtlety, -to * - 
allure the nation into a love of pleaſure and repoſe, was 
himfelf caught in the ſnare; and, finking into a diſſo- 
lute indolence, wholly loſt the eſteem, and the affec- 
tion of his people, in 1578. The arrifices of the king 
were too refined to ſucceed, and too frequent to be 
concealed ; for, in 1579, the plain, direct, and avowed 
conduct of the duke of Guiſe on one ſide, and that of 
Navarre on the other, drew by degrees the generality 
of the nation to devote themſelves without reſerve to 
one or the other of thoſe great leaders. The civil 
commotions of France were of too general importance 
to be overlooked by the other princes of Europe ; and 
Elizabeth's foreſight and vigilance, led her to take ſe- 
cretly ſome part in them. Beſides employing on all 
occaſions her good offices in favour of the Hugonots, 
ſhe had expended no inconſiderable ſums in levying that 
army of Germans which the prince of Conde and prince 
Caſimir conducted into France; and notwithſtanding 
her negociations with the court, and her profeſſions ot 
amity, ſhe always conſidered her own intereſts as con- 
nected with the proſperity of the French proteſtants and 
the depreſſion of the houſe of Guiſe. Philip, on the 


other hand; had declared himſelf protector of the 


league; had entered into the cloſeſt correſpondence 
with Guiſe; and had employed all his authority in 
ſupporting the credit of that factious leader. 

Similar political views to thoſe which engaged Eliza- 


| beth to ſupport the Hugonots, would have led her to 


aſſiſt the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries; 
but the mighty power of Philip, the tranquillity of all 


his other dominions, and the great force which he 


maintained in theſe mutinous provinces, kept her in 
awe, and obliged her, notwithſtanding all temptations 
and all provocations, to preſerve ſome terms of amity 
with that monarch. .'The Spaniſh ambaſſador repre- 
ſented -to her, that many of the Flemiſh exiles, who 
infeſted the ſeas, and preyed on his maſter's ſubjects, 
were received into the harbours of England, and were 
there allowed to diſpoſe of their prizes; and by theſe 
remonſtrances the queen found herſelf under a neceſſity 
of denying them all entrance into her dominions. But. 
this meaſure proved in the iſſue extremely prejudicial to 
the intereſts of Philip. The deſperate exiles, finding 
no longer any poſſibility of ſubſiſtence, were forced to 
attempt the moſt perilous enterpriſes; and they made 
an aſſault on the Brille, a ſea-port town in Holland, 
where they met with ſucceſs, and, after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance, became maſters of the place. The duke of Alva 
was alarmed at the danger; and, ſtopping thoſe bloody 
executions which he was making on the defenceleſs 
Flemings, he haſtened with his army to extinguiſh the 
flame, which, falling on materials well prepared for 
combuſtion, ſeemed to menace a general conflagration, 
His fears ſoon appeared to be well-grounded. The 
people in the neighbourhood of the Brille, enraged by 
that complication of cruelty, oppreſſion, inſolence, 


uſurpation, and perſecution, under which they and all 


* 
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their countrymen laboured, flew to arms; and in a few 


days almoſt the whole province of Holland and that of 
Zealand had revolted from the Spaniards, and had 


' openly declared againſt the tyranny of Alva. 
EW liam, prince of Orange, deſcended from a ſove- 
reign family of great luſtre and antiquity in Germany, 
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te the royal authority, aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion of the 


; Hugonots, 


inheriting 
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than ſpirit, to that obſtinate reſiſtance which 


$44 


ad fixed his reſidence in the Low Countries ; and on 
account of his noble birth and immenſe riches, as well 


ds of his perſonal merit, was univerſally regarded as the 


greateſt ſubject that lived in thoſe provinces. He had 
oppoſed, by all regular and dutiful means, the progreſs 
of the Spaniſh uſurpations; and when Alva conducted 
his atmy into the Netherlands, and aſſumed the govern- 
ment, this prince, well acquainted with the violent cha- 
racter of the man, and the tyrannical ſpirit of the court 
of Madrid, wiſely fled from the danger which threat- 
ened him, and retired to his paternal eſtate and domi- 
Hions in Germany. He was cited to appear before 
Alva's tribunal, was condemned in abſence, was de- 
clared a rebel, and his ample poſſeſſions in the Low 

ountries were confiſcated. In revenge, he had levied 
an army of proteſtants in the empire, and had made 
ſome attempts to reſtore the Flemings to liberty : but 
was ſtill repulſed with loſs by the vigilance and military 
conduct of Alva, and by the great bravery, as well as 
diſcipline, of thoſe veteran Spaniards who ſerved under 
chat general. The revolt of Holland and Zealand, 
provinces which the prince of Orange had formerly com- 
manded, and where he was much beloved, called him 
anew from his retreat; and he added conduct, no leſs 
as here 
made to the Spaniſh dominion. By uniting the revolted 
cities in a league, he laid the foundation of that illuſtri- 


ous commonwealth, the offspring of induſtry and liberty, 


whoſe arms and policy have long made fo ſignal a figure 
in every tranſaction of Europe. He inflamed the inha- 
bitants by every motive which religious zeal, reſentment, 
or love of freedom could inſpire. 
ceeded the deſperate defence of Haerlem ; a detence 
which nothing but the moſt conſuming famine could 
overcome, and which the Spaniards revenged by the 
execution of more than two thouſand of the inhabitants. 
This extreme ſeverity, inſtead of ſtriking terror into 
the Hollanders, animated them by deſpair ; and the vi- 


From this ſpirit 2 


gorous reſiſtance made at Alcmaer, where Alva was 


finally repuſed, ſhewed them that their inſolent enemies 


were not invincible. The duke, finding at laſt the per- 
nicious effects of his violent councils, ſollicited to be 


recalled : Medinaceli, who was appointed his ſucceſſor, 
refuſed to accept the government : Requeſens, com- 
mendator of Caſtile, was ſent from Italy to replace Alva; 
and this tyrant departed from the Netherlands in 15743 
leaving his name in execration to the inhabitants, and 
boaſting in his turn, thar, during the courſe of five years, 
he had delivered above eighteen thouſand of theſe rebel- 
lious heretics into the hands of the executioner.. 

 Requeſens, though a man of milder diſpoſitions, 
could. not appeaſe the violent hatred which the revolted 
Hollanders had conceived againſt the Spaniſh govern-- 
ment; and the war continued as. obſtinate as ever. In 
the ſiege of Leyden, undertaken by the Spaniards, the 
Dutch opened the dykes and fluices, in order to drive 
them from the enterprize ; and the vefy peaſants were 
active in ruining their fields by an inundation, rather 
than fall again under the hated tyranny of Spain, But 
notwithſtanding this repulſe, the governor ſtill purſued 
the war ; and the conteſt ſeemed too unequal berween 
fo mighty a monarchy, and two ſmall provinces, how- 
ever © riofied by nature, and however defended by the 
deſperate reſolution of the inhabitants. The prince of 


Orange, therefore, in 1575, was reſolved to ſue for 


foreign ſuccour, and to make application to Elizabeth. 
As ſhe had juſtly entertained great jealouſy of Philip, 
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After ſending them a ſum of money, about twenty thou- 


ſand pounds, for the immediate pay of their troops, ſhe con- 
cluded a treaty with them; in which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt them 
with five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, at the charge of 
the Flemings; and to lend them a hundred thouſand pounds, 
on-receiving the bonds of ſome of the moſt conſiderable towns 
of the Netherlands, for her re-payment within the year. It 


was farther agreed, that the commander of tue Engliſh army 


{hould be admitted into the council of the ftates z and nothing 
I NOTE 


| however, did not ſeem willing to take the 
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inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſovereign family in France, 


and goyerned her kingdom in perfect tranquillity; 
were entertained, that her policy, her ambition = 
generoſity, would engage her to ſupport them und 
their preſent calamities. They ſent. therefore a ſo 
embaſſy to London, conſiſting of St. Aldegonde, D 
| Nivelle, Buys, and Melſen; and after employing the 
moſt humble ſupplications to the queen, they offered 
her the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty of their provinces, if 
ſhe would exert her power in their defence. Elizabei 
ve 
of thoſe provinces into her hands ;. and told the — 
ſadors that ſne would endeavour to mediate an agreement 
for them, on the moſt reaſonable terms that could be 
obtained. She ſent accordingly Sir Henry Cobham to 
Philip; and repreſented to him the danger which bo 
would incur of loſing entirely the Low Countries. Phil 
ſeemed to take this remonſtrance in good part; 8 
accord enſued, and war in the Netherlands continued 
with its former violence and rage. It was an accident 
that delivered the Hollanders from their preſent deſpe- 
rate ſituation. Requeſens, the governor, dying ſud- 
denly, the Spaniſh troops, diſcontented for want of pay 
and licentious for want of a proper authority to com. 
mand them, broke into a furious mutiny, and threw 
every thing into confuſion, They ſacked and pillaged 
the cities of Maeſtricht and Antwerp, and executed 
great ſlaughter -on the inhabitants : they. threatened the 
other cities with a like fate : and all the provinces, ex. 
cepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence again 
their violence, and called in the prince of Orange and 
the Hollanders, as their protector. A treaty, com- 
monly called the Pacification of Ghent, was formed by 
common agreement ; and the removal of foreign troops, 
with the reſtoration of their ancient libetties, was the 
object which the provinces mutually ſtipulated to pur. 
ſue. Don John of Auſtria, natural brother to Philip, 
being appointed governor, found, on his arrival at 
Luxembourg, that the ſtates had ſo fortified themſelves, 
and that the Spaniſh troops were ſo divided by their 
ſituation, that there was no poſſibility of reſiſtance ; and 
he agreed to the terms required of him. The Spa- 
-niards evacuated the country; and theſe provinces 
ſeemed at laſt to breathe a little from their . calamities, 
Bur the ambition of Don John, engaged him to enflame 
the quarrel; and as he found the ſtates determined to 
impoſe very ſtrict limitations on his authority, he broke 
all articles, ſeized Namur, and procured the recal of the 
Spaniſh army from Italy. Elizabeth ng now, from 
the union of all the provinces, a fair proſpect of their 
making a long and vigorous defence againſt Spain, no 
longer ſcrupled to embrace the protection of their liber- 
ties, which ſeemed fo intimately connected with her own 
ſafety T. The queen repreſented to the king of Spain, by 
her ambaſſador, Thomas Wilkes, that hitherto ſhe had 
religiouſly ated the part of a good neighbour and ally; 
had refuſed the ſovereignty. of Holland and Zealand, 
when offered her; had adviſed the prince of Orange to 
[ſubmit to the king; and had even accompanied her 
/ counſel with menaces, in caſe of his refuſal. - She perſe- 
vered, ſhe ſaid, in the ſame friendly intentions; and, as 
a proof of it, would venture to interpoſe with her advice 
for the compoſure of the preſent differences: let Don 
John, whom ſhe could not but regard as her mortal 
enemy, be recalled, let ſome other prince more popular 
be ſubſtituted in his room; let the Spaniſh armies be 
withdrawn; let the Flemings be reſtored to their ancient 
liberties and privileges: and if, after theſe conceſſions, 
they were ſtill obſtinate not to return to their duty, ſhe 
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be determined concerning war or peace, without previoully 
informing the queen or him of it; that they ſhould enter into 
no league without her conſent ; that if any diſcord aroſe among 
' themſelves, it ſhould be referred to her arbitration ; and that if 


nds, any 8 any pretext, ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſt 


her, they ſhould ſend to her aſſiſtance an army equal to that 
' which ſhe had employed in. their defence. This alliance was 
ſigned on the 7th of 1 — 1578. | 
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id to join her arms with thoſe. of the king of 
one _ them to compliance. Philip diſiem- 
bled his reſentment againſt the queen; and ſtill conti- 
d co ſupply Don John with money and troops. That 
my once repulſed; at Rimenant by the valour 
prince, though = 
of the Engliſh under Norris, and though oppoſed, as 
well by the army of the ſtates as by prince Calimir, who 
had conducted to the Low Countries a great body of 
Germans, paid by the queen, gained a great advantage 
over the Flemings at Gemblours ; but was cut off in 
the midſt of his proſperity by poiſon, given him ſecretly, 
2 was ſuſpected, by orders from Philip, who dreaded 
his ambition. The prince of Parma ſuccerded to the 
command; who, uniting valour and clemency, nego- 
ciation and military exploits, made great progreſs againſt 
the revolted Flemings, and advanced the progreſs of 
the Spaniards by his arts, as well as by his arms. 

During theſe 2 while Europe was almoſt every 
where agitated, England enjoyed a profound tranquil- 
lry ; owing chiefly to the prudence and vigour of the 
queen's adminiſtration, and to the wiſe precautions 
nich ſhe employed in all her meaſures, By ſupporting 
the zealous proteſtants in Scotland, ſhe had twice given 
them the ſuperiority over their antagoniſts, had cloſely 
connected their intereſts with her own, and had pro- 
cured herſelf entire ſecurity from that quarter, whence 
the moſt dangerous invaſions could be made upon her. 
She ſaw in France her enemies, the Guiſes counter- 
balanced by the Hugonots, her zealous partizans. The 
bigotry of Philip gave her juſt ground of anxiety; but 
the ſame bigotry had happily excited the moſt obſtinate 
oppoſition among his on ſubjects, and had created him 
enemies, whom his arms and IN were not likely 
Von to ſubdue. The queen of Scots, her antagoniſt 
and rival, and.the pretender to her throne, was a pri- 
ſoner in her hands; and by her impatience and high 
ſpirit had been engaged in practices, which afforded the 
queen a pretence for rendering her confinement more 
rigorous, and for cutting off her communication wich 
her partizans in England. Religion was the capital 
point, on which depended all the political tranſactions. 
ol that age; and the queen's conduct in this particular, 
making allowance for the — prejudices of the 
times, could ſcarcely be accuſed of ſeverity or impru- 
dence. She eſtabliſhed no inquiſition into men's boſoms: 
ſhe impoſed no oath of ſupremacy, except on thoſe who 
received truſt or emolument from the public: and 
though the exerciſe of every religion but the eſtabliſhed 
was prohibited by ſtatute, the violation of this law, by 


- tened the publication of the bull, which excommunicated, 


of Rome, to render the breach between the two reli- 


Pretenſions were not ſo dangerous to her authority, 


faying maſs, and receiving the. ſacrament in private 
houſes, was, in many inſtances, connived at, while; on 
the other hand, the catholics, in the beginning of her 
reign, ſhewed little reluctance: againſt going to church, 
or frequenting the ordinary duties of public worſhip. 
The pope, ſenſible that this practice would by degrees 
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As it ſeems to contain a rude ſketch of theſe principles of 
liberty which happily gained afterwards the aſcendant in Eng- 
land, it may not be improper to give, in a few words, the fab. 
ſtance of it. He premiſed, that the very name of liberty is 


ſweet; but the thing itſelf is precious beyond the moſt ineſti- 


mable treaſure : and that ir behoved them to be careful, leſt, 
contenting themſelves with the ſweetneſs of the name, th 
forego the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all earthly poſſeſ- 
lions was of the higheſt value to the kingdom. He then pro- 
ceeded to obſerve, that freedom of ſpeech in that houſe, a pri- 
. ſo uſeful both to ſovereign and to ſubject, had been for- 
merly infringed in many eſſential articles, and was at preſent 
expoſed to the moſt-imminent danger: that it was uſual, when 
ay ſubje& of importance was handled, eſpecially if it regarded 
religion, to ſurmiſe, that theſe topics were diſagreeable to the 
queen, and. that 'the farther proceeding in them would draw 
down her indignation upon their temerity: that Solomon had 
juſtly affirmed the king's diſpleaſure to be a meſſenger of death; 
It was no wonder if men, even though urged by motives of 
conſcience and duty, ſhould be inclined to ſtop ſhort, when 
they found themſelves expoſed to ſo ſevere a penalty: that, by 
e employing of this argument, the houſe was incapacitated 
from ſerving their country, and even from ſerving the queen 
—_— _ — beſieged by pernicious flatterers, were 
No. . : a . 
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reconcile all the partizans to the reformed religion, haſ- 


the queen, and freed her ſubjects from their oaths of 
allegiance ; and great pains were taken by the emiſlaries 


gions as wide as poſlible, and to make the frequenting 
of proteſtant churches appear highly criminal in the ca- 
tholics. Theſe practices, with the rebellion which en- 
lued, encreaſed the vigilance and ſeverity of the govern- 
ment; but the Romaniſts, if their condition were com- 
pared with that of the Nonconformiſts in other coun- 
tries, and with their own maxims where they domi- 
neered, could not juſtly complain of violence or perſe- 
cution. The queen appeared rather more anxious to 
keep a ſtrict hand over the puritans z who, though their 


ſeemed to be actuated by a different motive, and to 
retain claims, of which both in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
matters, it was, as yet, difficult to diſcern the full ſcope 
and intention. Some ſecret attempts of that ſect to 
eſtabliſh a ſeparate congregation and diſcipline had been 
carefully repreſſed in the beginning of this reign ; and 
when any of the eſtabliſhed clergy diſcovered a tendency 
to their principles, by omitting the legal habits or cerè- 
monies, the queen had ſhewn a determined reſolution to 
puniſh them by fines and deprivation, though her orders 
to that purpoſe had been frequently eluded, . by the ſecret 
protection which they received from ſome of her moſt 
conſiderable courtiers. Bur what chiefly tended to gain 
Elizabeth the heart of her ſubjects, was, her frugality, 
which led her not to amaſs treaſures; but only to pre- 
vent impoſitions upon her people. By means of her 
rigid economy, ſhe paid all the debts which ſhe found 
on the crown, with their full intereſt ; though ſome of 
theſe debts had been contracted even during the reign ef 
her father. Some loans, which ſhe had exacted at the 
commencement of her reign, were repaid by her; a 
practice in that age ſomewhat unuſual : and ſhe eſta- 
bliſhed her credit on ſuch a footing, that no ſovereign 
in Europe could more readily command any ſum, which 
the public exigences might at any time require, During 
this tranquil government, England furniſhes few mate- 
rials for hiſtory ; and except the ſmall part which Eliza- 
beth took in foreign tranſactions, there ſcarcely paſſed 
any occurrence which requires a particular detail, 

The moſt memorable event in this period was a ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, held on the 8th of February, 1576 ; 
where debates were ſtarted, which may appear ſome- 
what curious and ſingular. Peter Wentworth, a purt- 
tan, who had ſignalized himſelf in former parliaments 
by his free and undaunted ſpirit, opened this ſeſſion with 
a premeditated harangue, which drew on him the in- 
dignation of the houſe, and gave great offence to the 
queen and the miniſters *. The commons expreſſed 
great diſpleaſure at this unuſual licence : they ſequeſtered 

| Wentworth 
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thereby rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſalutary truths : that 
it was a mockery to call an aſſembly a parliament, yet deny it 
that privilege, which was ſo eſſential to its being, and without 
which it muſt degenerate into an abject ſchool of ſervility and 
diffimulation: that, as the parliament was the great guardian 
of the laws, they ought to have liberty to diſcharge their truſt, 
and to maintain that authority whence even kings themſelves 
derive their being: that a king was conſtituted ſuch by law, 
and though he was not dependent on man, yet was he ſubor- 
dinate to God and the law, and was obliged to make their pre- 
ſcriptions, net his own will, the rule of his conduct: that even 
his commiſſion as God's vice-gerent, enforced, inſtead of 
looſening, this obligation; ſince he was thereby inveſted with 
authority to execute on earth the will of God, which is nothing 
but law and juſtice: that though theſe ſurmiſes of diſpleaſin 
the queen by their proceedings, had impeached, in a very eſ- 
ſential point, all freedom of ſpeech, a privilege granted them 
by a ſpecial law, yet was there a more expreſs and more dan- 
gerous invaſion made on their liberties, by frequent meſſages 
from the «throne : that it had become a practice, when the 
houſe was entering on any queſtion, either eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, to bring an order from the queen, inhibiting them abſo- 
lutely from treating of ſuch matters, and debarring them from 
all farther diſcuſſion of theſe momentous articles: that the pre- 

2 | 6Y | lates, 
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aid of one ſubſidy and two fiſteenths. Mildmay, in 


546 


Wentworth from the houſe, and committed him pri- 
ſoner to the ſerjeants at arms. They even ordered him 


to be examined by a committee, conſiſting: of all thoſe , 


members who were alſo members of the privy counct] ; 
and a report to be next day made to the houſe. This 
committee met in the ſtar-chamber, and, wearing the 
aſpect of that arbitrary court, ſummoned Wentworth to 
appear before them and anſwer for his behaviour. But 
though the commons had diſcovered ſo little delicacy or 
. precaution, in thus confounding their own authority 
-. with that of the ſtar-chamber ; Wentworth better un- 
. derſtood the principles of liberty, and refuſed to give 
. theſe counſellors any account of his conduct in parliament, 
till he were ſatisfied that they acted, not as members of 
the privy-couacil, but as a committee of the houſe. He 
Juſtified his liberty of ſpeech, by pleading the rigour 
and hardſhip of the queen's meſlages ; notwithſtanding 
that the committee ſhewed him, by inſtances in other 
reigns, that the practice of ſending ſuch meſſages was 
not unprecedented, he would not agree -to expreſs any 
ſorrow or repentance. The iſſue of the affair was, that, 
after a month's confinement, the queen ſent to the com- 
mons, informing them, that, from her ſpecial grace and 

. favour, ſhe had reſtored him to his liberty, and to his 
place in the houſe. By this ſeeming lenity, ſhe directly 
retained the power which ſhe had aſſumed, of impriſon- 
ing the members, and obliging them to anſwer before 
her for their conduct in parliament. And Sir Walter 
Mildmay endeavoured to make the houſe ſenſible of her 
majeſty's goodneſs, in ſo gently remitting the indigna- 
tion which ſhe might juſtly conceive at the temerity of 
their member: but he informed them, that they had not 
the liberty of ſpeaking what and of whom they pleaſed; 
and that indiſcreet freedoms uſed in that houſe had, both 
in the preſent and foregoing ages, met with a proper 
. chaſtiſement. He warned them, therefore, not to abuſe 
farther the queen's clemency ; leſt ſhe be conſtrained, 
contrary to her inclination, to turn an unſucceſsful lenity 
into a neceſſary ſeverity. The commons d an 


order to ſatisfy the houſe concerning the reaſonableneſs 
of this grant, entered into a detail of the queen's paſt. 
.expences in ſupporting the government, and of the in- 
creaſing charges of the crown, from the daily inceaſe in 
the price of all commodities. He did not, however, 
forget to admoniſh them, that they were to regard this 
detail as the pure effect of the queen's condeſcenſion, 
ſince ſhe was not bound to give them any account how 
the employed her treaſure. 1 25h 
We muſt now reſume our account of the Scottiſh 
affairs. The earl of Morton had hitherto retained | 
Scotland in ſtrict alliance with the queen, and had alſo 
reſtoxed domeſtic tranquillity to that kingdom: but it 
was not to be expected that the factitious and legal au- 
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the king, who pretended to conduct, in hi 


regarded as the head of it. 


thority of a regent would long maintain itſelf in a coun- 
try unacquainted with law and order; where even the 
natural dominion of hereditary princes ſo often met with 
oppoſition and control. The nobility began - anew- to 
break into factions: the people were diſguſted with foe : 
inſtances of Morton's avarice: and the tlergy, who 
complained of farther encroachments on their narrow 
revenue, joined and encreaſed the diſcontent of the 

other orders. The regent was ſenſible of his dangerous 


ſions, as if he were willing or deſirous. to reſign, the 
noblemen of the oppoſite party, favourites of the young 
king, laid hold of this conceſſion, and required that 
demiſſion which he ſeemed ſo frankly to offer them. 


lt 
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lates, emboldened by her royal proteAtion, had amel 1 tack: | 
five power in all queſtions of religion, and required that every 


one ſhould implicitly ſubmit his faith to their arbitrary deter- 


minations ; that the love which he bore his ſovereign, forbade | 
him to be filent under ſuch abuſes, or to ſacrifice, on this im- 
portant oecaſion, his duty to ſervile flattery and complaiſance : : 
and that as no earthly creature was exempt from fault, ſo nei- 
ther was the queen herſelf ; but, in impoſing this ſervitude on 
her faithful commons, had committed a great, and even dan» 
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James was at this time but eleven years of zb. 
Morton, having ſecured himfelf, as he imagined b 
general pardon, reſigned his authority into the — 4 of 
the adminiſtration of the kingdom. The r 
from the government; and feemed to employ hi = 
entirely in the care of his domeſtic affairs; bur * 
tired with this 7 1 which appeared inſipid © 
the agitations of ambition, or thinking it time to thr a 
off diſſimulation, he came again to court; acquired 2 
aſcendant in the council; and though he reſumed rn 
the title of regent, governed with the fame authority a 


before. The oppoſite party, after holding feparate con 
ventions, took to arms, on pretence of delivering their 
prince from captivity, and reſtoring him to the free ex 
erciſe of his government: queen Ehzabeth interpoſed by 
her ambaſſador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated rd 
agreement between the factions: Morton kept poſſeſ. 
ſion of the government; but his enemies were nume 
rous and vigilant, and his authority ſeemed to become 
every day more precarious. The count d' Aubign 

of the houſe of Lenox, couſin- german to the king's 
father, had been born and educated in France; and 
being a young man of good addreſs and a ſweet diſpo- 
ſition, he appeared to the duke of Guiſe a proper in- 
ſtrument for detaching James from the Engliſh intereſt 
and connecting him with his mother and her relations, 
He appeared at Stirling in 1580, where James reſided, 
and acquired the. affections of the young monarch, 
Joining his intereſts with thoſe of James Stuart of the 
houſe of Ochiltree, a man of profligate manners, who 
had acquired the king's favour, he employed himſelf in 
inſtilling: into the tender mind of the prince new ſenti- 
ments of politics and government. He repreſented to 
him the injuſtice which had been done to Mary in her 
depoſition, and made lum entertain thoughts either of 
reſigning the crown into her hands, or of aſſociating her 
with him in the adminiſtration.” - Elizabeth, alarmed at 
the danger which might enſue from the prevalence of 
this intereſt in Scotland, ſeat anew Sir Robert Bowes 
to Stirling; and accuſing d'Aubigney, now created earl 
of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, warned 


James againſt entertaining ſuch ſuſpicious and dangerous 


connections. The king excuſed himſelf, by Sir Alex- 


ander Hume his ambaſlador ; and Lenox, finding that 


the queen had openly declared againſt him, was farther 
confirmed in his intention of overturning the Engliſh 
intereſt; and particularly of ruining Morton, who was 
| That nobleman was arreſted 
in council, accuſed as'an accomplice in the late king's 


murder, committed to priſon, brought to trial, and 
condemned to ſuffer as a traitor *. 
dolph was ſent by the queen to intercede in favour of 
Morton; and that ambaſſador; not content with dil- 
charging this duty of his function, engaged, by his per- 


Sir Thomas Ran- 


ſuaſion, the earls of Argyle, Montroſe, Angus, Marre, 
and Glencairne, to enter into a confederacy for protect- 
ing; even by force of atms, the life of the priſoner. 
The more to overawe that nobleman's enemies, Eliza- 


beth ordered forces to be aſſembled on the borders of 


England'; and this expedient ſerved only to haſten his 


ſentence and execution, which happened. on the 2d of 
| June, 1581. 5 | 
fituation ; and, having dropped ſome peeviſh expreſ- J. 


In order to be revenged on Elizabeth for afliſting his 


rebels in the Low Countries, Philip ſent, under the name 


of the pope, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards and 


Italians into Ireland; where the inhabitants, always tur- 


bulent and diſcontented with the Engliſh government, 


lit. 
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gerous fault againſt herſelf and the whole commonwealth. 
'Ewes, p. 236, 297, &c. | 8 
* He confeſſed that Bothwel had communicated to him the 


deſign, had pleaded Mary's conſent, and had deſired his con- 
currence; but he denied that he himſelf had ever expreſſed an) 


approbation of the crime; and, in excuſe for his concealing it, 


he alledged the danger of revealing the ſecret, either to Henry, 


who had no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to Mary, who ap- 
peared to bean accomplice in the murder. 
| | were 


ELIZABETH v9 


«+ wi more alienated by religious prejudices, and 
* 9 85 every vile: The Spaniſh gene- 
"i Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; and being there 
= ged by che earl of Ormond, preſident of Munſter, 
he 1 ſoon after joined by lord Gray, the ceputys he 
war x weak and cowardly defence. After ſome af- 
— feebly ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; 
A Gray, Who commanded but a ſmall force, finding 
tmfelf encumbered with ſo many priſoners, put all the 
8 aniards and Italians to the ſword without mercy, and 
F about fifteen hundred of the Iriſh : a cruelty 
which gave great diſpleaſure to Elizabeth. Whea the 
Enoliſh ambaſſador made complaints of this invaſion, 
he was anſwered by like complaints of the piracies com- 
mitted by Francis Drake “, a bold ſeaman, who had 
aſſaulted the Spaniards in the place where they deemed 
themſelves moſt ſecure, in the New World. When 
Philip's ambaſſador, Mendoza, exclai med againſt Drake's 
piracies, ſhe told him, that the Spaniards, by arroga- 
ting a right to the whole New World, and excluding 
thence all other European nations, who ſhould fail thi- 
ther, even with a view of exerciſing the moſt lawful 
commerce, naturally tempted others ro make a violent 
irruption into thoſe countries. To pacify, however, the 
catholic monarch, ſhe cauſed part of the booty to be 
reſtored to Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended 
to be agent for the merchants whom Drake had ſpoiled. 
Having learned afterwards, 'that Philip had ſeized the 
money, and had employed part of it againſt herſelf in 
Ireland, part of it in the pay of the prince of Parma's 
troops, ſhe determined to make no more reſtitutions. 
On the 16th of January, 1581, a parliament was 
aſſembled, which beſides granting her a ſupply of one 


ſubſidy and two fifteenths, enacted ſome ſtatutes for the 


ſecurity of her government, chiefly againſt the attempts 
of the catholics f. This ſeſſion the puritans 4 
ſo far as to have farther applications made for 'refor- 
mation in religion; and Paul Wentworth, brother to 
the member of that name who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the preceding ſeſſion, moved, that the commons, 
from their own authority, ſhould appoint a general faſt 
and prayers: a motion to which the houſe unwarily aſ- 
ſented. For this 1 they were ſeverely re- 
primanded by a meſſage from the queen, as encroaching 
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1 4 the north of California; and failing an Kerr 
Rias he ite fail for the Faß Indies, and tefurned [afely to 
ymourh, by*the Cape of Good Hope, on the gd of Novem- 
ber, 1380. He was the firft Engliſhinan that failed round the 
=; and the firſt commander in chief: for Magelhaen, 
hoſe ſhip” executed the ſame adventure, died in his paſſage. 
s name becatne celebrated on account of ſo bold and fortu- 
rate an attempt; but many apprehending the reſentment of the 
paniards, endeavoured to perſuade the queen, that it would 
more prudent to diſavow the enterprize, to puniſh Drake, 
and to reſtore the treaſure. | But Elizabeth, who admired va- 
lour, and was allured by the proſpect of 21 in the booty, 
determined to countenance that gallant ſailor: ſhe conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from 
him at Deptford, on Beard the ſhip which had atchieved fo 

memorable a voyage. | 
_ + Whoever, in any way, reconciled any one to the church 
Rome, or'was himſelf reconciled, was declared to be guilty 
car's 


of treaſon ;. to ſay maſs was ſubjected to the penalty of a y 


wr ente aul 4 fine of tyo hundred marks; the deing | 


| 


| 5 


on the royal | prerogative and fupremucy q and they werk 


obliged to ſubmit, and aſk forgiveneſs. | | 
Religious ſeminaries were founded in ſeveral pafts of 
Europe, for the inſtruction of prieſts; and ſpreading of 
the catholic doctrines. Theſe ſeminaries Tent over 
every year a colony of prieſts, who maintained the ca- 
tholic ſuperſtition in its full height of bigotry; and being 
educated with a view to the crown of martyrdom, were 
not deterred, either by danger or fatigue; fromm main- 
taining and propagating their principles. They infuſed 
into all their votaries an extreme hatred againſt the 
queen; whom they treated as tn ufurpet, 4 ſchiſmatic; 
a heretic, a perſecutor of the orthodox, and orie ſa- 
lemnly and publicly anathematized by the holy father. 
Sedition, rebellion, ſometimes affafſination, wete the 
expedients by which they intended to effect their pur- 
poſe againſt her; and the ſevere teſtraint, not to ſay 
perſecution, under which the catholics laboured, made 
them the more willingly receive, from their ghoſtly 
fathers, fuch violent doCttines. Theſe men, the Jeſuits, 
as they ſtood foremoſt in the conteſt againſt the proteſ- 
tants, drew on them the extreme animoſity of that whole 
ſect; and by aſſuming a ſuperiority over the other more 
numerous and more ancient orders of their own com- 
munion, were ever expoſed to the envy of their bre- 
thren 4. | 
| The duke of Alencon, now created duke of Anjou, 
had never entirely dropped his pretentions to Elizabeth. 
In order to forward his ſuit, the duke ſent over Simier, 
an artful man, and of' an agreeable converſation, who, 
ſoon remarking the bg humour, amuſed het with 
gay diſcourſe, and inſtead of ſerious political reaſonings, 
which, he found, only awakened her ambition, and hurt 
his maſter's intereſts, he introduced every moment all 
the topics of ' paſſion and of gallantry. The pleaſure 
which the found in this man's company, ſoon produced 
a familiarity between them; and, amidſt the greateſt 


hurry of buſineſs, her moſt confidential miniſters had 


not ſuch ready acceſs to her, as had Simier, who, on 
pretence of negociation, entertained her with accounts 
of the tender attachment borne her by the duke of 
'Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter, who had never before 
been alarmed with any courtſhip paid her, and who al- 
ways truſted, that her love of dominion would prevail 
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preſent was puniſhable by a year's impriſonment, and a fine of 


one hundred marks : a fine of — pounds a month was im- 
poſed on every one who, continued, during that time, abſent 
from church. To utter ſlanderous or ſeditious words againſt 
the queen was puniſhable, for the firſt offence, with the pillory 
and loſs of ears; the ſecond offerice was declared felony :. the 
writing or printing of-ſuch words was' felony even on the firſt 
offence. t | | 33 

t The Jeſuits, as devoted ſervants to the court of Rome, 
exalted the prerogative of the ſovereign pontiff above all earthly 

wer; and by maintaining his authority of depoſing kings, 
fot no bounds either to his ſpiritual or temporal juriſdiction, 
This doQrine became ſo prevalent among the zealous catholicy 
in England, that the .excommunication fulminated againf 
Elizabeth excited many ſcruples of a ſingular kind, to which 
it behoved the holy father to provide a remedy. The bull of 
Pius, in abſolving the ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
commanded them to reſiſt the queen's uſurpation; and many 
Romaniſts were apprehenſive, that, by this clauſe, they were 
obliged in conſcience, even though no favourable opportunity 
offered, to rebel againſt her, and that no dangers or difficulties 
could free them from this indiſpenſable duty. But Parſons and 
Campion, two jeſuits, were ſent over with a mitigation and 
explanation of the doctrine ; and they taught their diſciples, 
that though the bull was for ever binding on Elizabeth and her 
partizans, it did not oblige the catholics to obedience, except 
when the ſovereign. pontiff ſhould think proper, by a new 
ſummons to require it. Campion was afterwards detected in 
treaſonable practices; and being put to the rack, and confeſſing 
his guilt, he was publicly executed. His execution was or- 
dered at the very time when the duke of Anjou was in — 5 
and proſecuted, with the greateſt appearance of ſucceſs, his 
marriage with the queen; and this ſeverity was probably in- 
tended to appeaſe her proteſtant ſubjects, and to ſatisfy them, 
that whatever meaſures ſhe might purſue, ſhe never would 
depart from the principles of the reformation, 
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am bimmſelf, Burleigh, and all the nigh 


miniſters of Elizabeth, were in amaz 
where this conteſt between inclination = 1 
and ambition, would at laſt. conclude, She eren ct 
him a preſent of a hundred thouſand crowns; by which, 
oined to his own demeſnes, and the aſſiſtance of his 
rother and the queen-dowager, he levied an army, and 
took the field againſt . the prince of Parma, He u. 
ſucceſsful in ml: 2 the ſiege of Cambray ; and Wha 
choſen by the ſtates governor of the Netherlands is 
ou his army into winter quarters, and came oye; to 
ngland in order to proſecute his ſuit to the queen 
From the reception he met with he expected entire ſyc. 
ceſs, e Er | 2 Elizabeth had fo. 
mounte 0 was determined to chooſe h 
for her huſband rx. Farne 
But notwithſtanding Elizabeth's attachment to the 
duke of Anjou, ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen en. 
deavoured to diſſuade her from a matrimonial connection 
with the ſon of the perfidious Catharine, brother to the 
cryel and ed Charles, and who had himſelf em. 
brued his hands in the blood of the innocent and de- 
fenceleſs proteſtants. The remonſtrances of her ccun- 
trymen ſo far prevailed, that having ſent for the duke of 
Anjou, ſhe had a long conference with him in private, 
where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made him apologies tur 


$48 
over her inclination to marriage, began to apprehend, but Wall" 
that ſhe was at laſt caught . own ſnare, and that | 
the artful encouragement. which ſhe had. given to this 
young ſuitor, had unawares £0 ed her affections. 
To render Simier odious, he avalled himſelf of the cre- 
dulity of the times, and ſpread reports, that that mi- 
niſter had gained an aſcendant over the queen, not by 
any natural principles of her. conſtitution, but by incan- 
tations and love potions. Simier, in revenge, endea- 
voured to diſcredit Leiceſter with the queen; and he 
revealed to her a fecret, which Mone of her courtiers 
dared to diſcloſe, that this nobleman was ſecretly, with- 
out her conſent, married to the widow of the earl of 
Eſſex; an action which the queen interpreted either to 
proceed from want of reſpect to her, or as a violation of 
their mutual attachment; and which ſo provoked her, 
that ſhe threatened to ſend, him to the Tower ®. The 
duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts ſent him of 
the queen's prepoſſeſſions in his favour, paid her . 
a viſit at Greenwich; and after ſome conſerence w1 
her, the purport of which is not known, he departed. 
It appeared that, though his figure was not advantage- - 
ous, he had Joſt no ground by being perſonally known 
to her: and ſoon after, ſhe commanded Burleigh, now 
treaſurer; Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, 
and ſecretary Walſingham, to concert with the French 
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offenſive and defenſive aga 


hoſtility with 


ambaſſadors the terms of the intended contract of mar- 


riage. Henry had ſent over on this occaſion a ſplendid 


embaſſy, conſiſting of Francis de Bourbon, prince dau- 


Phin, and many conſiderable noblemen; and as the 
queen had in a manner the power of preſcribing what 
terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles were ſoon ſettled with the 
Engliſh commiſſioners f. Leſt the Engliſh ſhould take 
"offence at the articles, the 


23 as 4 
maining uncertainty, added a clauſe, 
bound to complete the | 
which were not ſpecified, ſhould be agree 
this agreement. Soon after, the queen ſent over Wal- 
fingham, an ambaſſador to France, in order to form 
cloſer connections with Henry, and enter into a league 

inſt the encreaſing power and 


dangerous uſurpations of Spain. Henry with reluctance 


oof of her re- 
t ſhe was not 
iage, till farther articles, 
d on between 
the parties, and till the king of France be certified of 


F Yr 


| 


breaking her former engagements. He expreſied great 
diſguſt on his leaving her; threw away te ts which 
ſhe had given him; and. uttered many curſes on the 
mutability of women, and of xſlanders, Soon after, in 
1582, he went over to his government of the Nether. 
lands; loſt the confidence of the ftates by a raſh and 
violent attempt on their liberties ; was expelled that 
country; retired into France; and there diet. 

Elizabeth's anxiety from the attempts of the nn 
catholics never ceaſed during the whole courſe of her 
reign ; but the variety of revolutions which happened in 
all the neighbouring . Lee were the ſource ſome- 
times of her hopes, ſometimes of her apprehenſions, 


This year the affairs of Scotland ſtrongly engaged her 


ſubmitted to hold conferences on that ſubject; but no 
ſooner had Walſingham begun to ſettle the terms of al- 


hance, than he was informed that the queen, foreſeeing 
Spain to be the reſult of this conſederacy, 
had declared, That ſhe would prefer the marriage 


with the war, beſore the war without the marriage.“ 


Simier, and ſome of her courtlers, à ſhot was fired, which 


land]; that if there 


attention. The influence which the earl of Lenox, and 
James Stuart, who now aſſumed the title of earl of 
Arran, had acquired over the young king, was but 2 
ſlender foundation of authority, while the generality of 
the nobles and all the preachers were ſo much diſcon- 
tented with their admimftrarion; The aſſembly of the 


church appointed a. ſolemn ſaſt; of which one of the 


avowed reaſons was the danger to which the king was 
expoſed from the company of wicked us: and on 


chat day the pulpits refounded with declamations againſt 


the minds cople. were ſufficiently. prepared y 
theſe, lectures, a conſpiracy. of the nobility: was. formed, 
probably with the concurrence.of Elizabeth, for ſeizing 
the perſon'ob James at 'Ruthven; à ſeat of 4 _e 
Gowry's ; and the deſign being kept ſecret, fucceede 
without n pd on the 23d of Auguſt. The 
king wept when he found himſclf detained, a ors 
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de bat” one male, and he ſucceed to the 
erowu of Ftanee, he ſhould be obliged to reſide, in England 
Sight the every two years ; and the laws and cuſtoms of 
bland echt be prese h me; ao, thax no! foreign 
ſhould be promoted by the.dake to any office in England. 
1 In the midſt of the pomp which attended the anuiverſary 
of her eoronation, November 17, ſhe was ſeen, after long and 
intimate diſcourſe with Rig, to. take A ring from her. own fin · 
ger, and to put it upon his; nd all the ſpeRators concluded, 
at in this ceremony ſhe had given him a promiſe of marriage, 
and was even deſirous of t her intentions to all the 
world,” A puritan of Lincold s- Inn had written a paſſionate 
book, which he entitled, ** The Gulph in which England will 
be fwallowed,by the French Marriage. He was apprehended 
and profecut by order of the queen, and was. candemned to 
loſe his right hand as a libefler.”” Such was the conſtancy and 
loyalty of che, man, that immediately after the. ſentence was 
executed, he took off his hat with bis other harid,, and waving 
it over his head, cried, <« God fave the queen S241 
$ The leaders in this enterprize were, the earl af Gowry 
himfelf; the eat! of Marre, the” lords Lindeſey and Boyd, the 
maſters 
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wt the mater of Glamis aid, © No marter for his 
tears: better that boys weep than bearded men:“ an 
refion which James could never afterwards forgive ; 
be notwichſtan ling his reſentment, he found it neceſ- 
fary to ſubmit to che preſent neceſſity. He pretended 
an entire acquieſcence in the conduct of the aſſociators; 
acknowledged the detention of his perſon to be 4 1 
able ſervice; and agreed to ſummon both an aſſembly 
of che church and à convention of eſtates, in order to 
ratify that enterprize. The aſſembly, though they had 
reviouſly determined that the king mould never inter- 
Meddle in eccleſiaſtical matters, made no ſcruple of 
taking civil affairs under their cognizance, and of deci- 
ding on this occaſion, that the attempt of the conſpira- 
tors was acceptable to all that feared God, or tendered 
the preſervation of the king's perſon, and proſperous 
ſtate of the realm. They even enjoined all the clergy to 
recommend theſe ſentiments from the pulpit; and they 
threatened with eccleſiaſtical cenſures every man who 
ſnould oppoſe the authority of the conſecrated lords. 
Arran was confined a priſoner in his own houſe : Lenox, 
though he had power to reſiſt, yet rather than raiſe a 
civil war, or be the cauſe of bloodſhed, choſe to retire 
into France, where he ſoon after died“. The king 
ſent for his family, reſtored his fon to his paternal ho- 
nours and eſtates, took care to eſtabliſh the fortunes of 
all his other children; and never forgot the early friend- 
ſhip which he had borne their f-.her, | 
This revolution being known in England, the queen 
ſent Sir Henry Cary and Sir Robert Bowes to James, 
in order to congratulate him on his deliverance from 
the peraicious counſels of Lenox and Arran; to exhort 
him not to reſent the ſeeming violence committed on 
him by the confederated lords; and to PROP from 
him permiſſion for the return of the earl of Angus, who 
ever ſince Morton's fall had lived in England. They 
eaſily prevailed in procuring the recall of Angus; and 
as James ſuſpected that Elizabeth had not been entirely 
unacquainted with the project of his detention, he 
thought proper before the Engliſh ambaſſadors to diſ- 
ſemble his reſentment againſt the authors of it. Soon 
alter, in 1583, La Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, 


appeared as ambaſſadors from France : their errand was | 


to enquire concerning the ſituation of the king, make 
profeſſions of their maſter's friendſhip, confirm the an- 
cient league with France, and procure an accommoda- 
tion between James and the queen of Scots 7. What 
increaſed their alarm with regard to an accommodation 
between James and Mary was, that the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ladors ſeemed to concur with the French in this propo- 
ſal; and the clergy believed the ſincerity of the profeſ- 
ſions made by the former. The queen of Scots had 
often made overtures to Elizabeth, which had been en- 
tirely neglected; but hearing of James's detention, ſhe 
wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more ſpirited ſtrain 
than uſual; craving the aſſiſtance of that princeſs both 
for her own and her ſon's liberty T. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was engaged to obſtruct Mary's reſtoration, chiefly 
becauſe ſhe foreſaw an unhappy alternative attending 
that event; and Mary herſelf, ſenſible of the difficulties 
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maſters of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dumfermline, 
Paiſley, and Cambuſkenneth. 

* He perſevered to the laſt in the proteſtant religion, to 
which James had converted him, but which the Scottiſh clergy 
could never be perſuaded that he had fincerely embraced. 

1 This laſt propoſal gave great umbrage to the clergy; and 

the aſſembly voted the ſettling of terms between the mother 
and fon to be a moſt wicked undertaking. The pulpits re- 
founded with declamations againſt the French ambaſſadors ; 
8 Fenelon, whom they called the meflenger of the 
vioody murderer, meaning the duke of Guiſe: and as that 
miniſter, being knight of the Holy Ghoſt, wore a white croſs 
en his ſhoulder, they commonly denominated it in contempt 
the badge of Antichriſt. The king endeavoured, though in 
vain, to repreſs theſe inſolent reflections; but in order to make 
the ambaſſadors ſome compenfation, he deſired the magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh to give them a ſplendid dinner before their de- 
parture, Þ 
No. XLVI. 
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poſite 


in which 


of Socrates againſt her. 


Ta prevent this entertainment, the clergy appointed 
| | 9 


8 349 
attending her reſtoration to the throne, became more 
humble in her wiſhes, and propoſed that ſhe ſhould be 
aſlociated with her ſon in the title of the crown of Scot- 
land, but that the adminiſtration ſhould remain ſolely in 
him. But Elizabeth fearful of her eſcape into France 


or Spain, was ſecretly determined to deny her requeſts ; 


and though ſhe feigned to aſſent to them, ſhe well knew 
how to diſappoint the expectations of the unhappy prin- 
cels. Elizabeth even ſet a negociation on foot; but the 
privy-council of Scotland, inſtigated by the clergy, re- 
jected all treaty ; and James, who was now a captive in 
their hands, affirmed, that he had never agreed to an 
aſſociation with his mother, and that the matter had 
never _ farther than ſotne looſe propoſals for that 
purpoſe, | 


he Scattiſh affairs remained not long in their pre- 


ſent fituation. James, impatient of reſtraint, made his 


eſcape from his kee 


rs; and, flying to St. Andrew's, 
ſummoned his frie 


s and partizans to attend him. The 


earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and Rothes, haſ- 


tened to pay their duty to their ſovereign ; and the T: 

found themſelves unable to reſiſt fo powerful 
a Combination, They were offered a pardon upon their 
ſubmiſſion, and an acknowledgement of their fault in 
ſeizing the king's perſon, and reſtraining him from his 
liberty. Some of them accepted of the terms: the 
greater number, particularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, 
and Glamis, left the country, and took ſhelter in Ire- 
land or England, where they were protected by Eliza- 
beth. The earl of Arran was recalled to court; and 


the malcontents, who could not brook the authority of 


Lenox, a man of virtue and moderation, found that by 
their reſiſtance they had thrown all power into the hands 
of a perſon whoſe counſels were as violent as his man- 
ners were profligate, Elizabeth wrote a letter to James, 
e quoted a moral ſentence from Socrates ; 
and indire&tly reproached him with inconſtancy, and a 
breach of his engagements. James, in his reply, juſti- 
fied his meaſures; and retaliated by turning two paſſages 
She next ſent Walſingham in 
an embaſly to him; and her chief purpoſe in employi 
that aged miniſter in an errand where ſo little buſineſs 
was to be tranſacted, was to learn from a man of fo 
much penetration and experience, the real character of 
James F. 

The king of Scots perſevering in his preſent views, 
ſummoned a parliament in 1584; where it was enacted, 
«© That no clergyman ſhould preſume in his ſermons to 
utter falſe, untrue, or ſcandalous ſpeeches againſt the 
king, the council, or the public meaſures, or tv meddte 
in an improper manner with the affairs of his majeſty 
and the ſtates.” The clergy, finding that the pulpit 
would be no longer a ſanctuary for them, were extremely 
offended: they faid, * That the king was become 
popiſh in his heart;” and they gave their adverſaries 
the epithets of groſs libertines, belly gods, and infamous 
perſons. The violent conduct of Arran ſoon brougat 
over the f to their ſide. The earl of Gowry, 
though pardoned for the late attempt, was committed to 
priſon, was tried on ſome new accuſations, condemned, 
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that very day for a public faſt; and finding that their orders 
were not regarded, they employed their ſermons in thunderin 
curſes on the magiſtrates, who by the king's direction, had 
put this mark of reſpect on the ambaſſadors. They even pur- 
ſued them afterwards with the cenſures of the church; and it 
was with difficulty they were prevented from iſſuing the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againft them, on account of their 
ſubmiffion to royal, preferably to clerical, authority. 

t See Camden, p. 489. 

$ This young prince poſſeſſed good parts, though not. ae- 
companied with that vigour and induſtry which his ſtation re- 
quired z and as he excelled in general difcourfe and conyerfa- 
tion, Walſingham entertained a higher idea of his talents than 
he was afterwards found, when real buſineſs was tranſacted, ta 
have fully merited. The account which he gave his miſtreſs 
induced 45 to treat James thenceforth with ſome more regard 
than ſhe bad hitherto been inclined to pay him. 
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and executed. Many innocent perſons ſuffered from - 
the tyranny of this favourite; and the baniſhed lords, 
being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found the time fa- 
vourable for the recovery of their eſtates and authority. 
After they had been foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, 
they prevailed in another; and being admitted to the 
king's preſence, were pardoned and reſtored to his fa- 
vour. Arran was degraded from authority, depriyed of 
that eſtate and title which he had uſurped ; and the 
whole country ſeemed to be compoſed to tranquillity. - 
Elizabeth, after oppoſing the credit of the favourite, 
had found it more expedient before his fall to compound 
all differences with him by means of Daviſon, a miniſter * 
whom ſhe ſent to Scotland: but having more confidence 

in the lords whom ſhe had helped to reſtore, ſhe was 
pleaſed with this alteration. of affairs; and maintained n 
good correſpondence with the new court and miniſtry 
of James. 3 b | ER 
This year the zeal of the catholics threatened Eliza- 
"beth with ſome dangerous inſurrection. The vigilance ! 
of the miniſters, particularly Burleigh and Walſingham, ! 
was raiſed in proportion to the activity of the malcon- 

tents ; and many arts were employed in detecting con 
ſpiracies, and even diſcovering the ſecret inclinations of 
men *. Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, bro- 
ther to the earl beheaded ſome years before; and Philip 


| vigilant and faithful in that fruſt, had alſo been in 


a - 


Howard, earl of Arundel, ſon of the unfortunate duke 


of Norfolk, fell under ſuſpicion; and the latter was, by 


order of council, confined to his own, houſe. Francis 


Throgmorton, a private gentleman, was committed to 


. cuſtody, on account of a letter which he had written to 
the queen of Scots, and which was intercepted. Lord 
Paget and Charles Arundel, who had been engaged 
with him in treaſonable deſigns, immediately withdrew: 
beyond ſea. Throgmorton confeſſed that a plan for an: 
invaſion and inſurre&tion had been laid; and though, 
on his trial, he was deſirous of retracting this conceſ- 
ſion, and imputing it to the fear of torture, he was 
found guilty, and execnted. Mendoza, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, having promoted this conſpiracy, Was or- 
dered to depart the kingdom; and Wade was Fi into 
Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſſion, and to deſire the king 
to ſend another ambaſſador in his place: but Philip; 
would not ſo much as admit the Engliſh ambaſſador to 
his preſence. Creighton, a Scottiſh jeſuit, coming over 
on board a veſſel which was ſeized, tore ſome papers, 
with an intention of throwing them into the ſea; but 
the wind blowing them back into the ſhip, they were 
pieced together, and diſcovered ſome dangerous ſecrets. 
Many of theſe confpiracies were, with great appearance! 
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Counterfeit letters were written in the name of the queen 
of Scots, cr of the Engliſh exiles, and privately conveyed to 
the houſes of the catholics: ſpies were hired to obſerve the 
action and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons : inſormers were coun- 
tenanced; and though the ſagacity of theſe two great minifters 

helped them to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe intelligence, 
many calumnies were, no doubt, hearkened to; and all the 
_ ſubjects, particularly the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety 
Fo. inquietude. | 
+ The purport of this aſſociation was to defend the queen, 
to revenge her death, or any injury committed againſt her, and 
to exclude from the throne all claimants, what title ſoever they 
might poſſeſs, by. whoſe fuggeſtion or for, whoſe behoof any 
violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty. The queen of Scots 
: was ſenſible that this affociation was levelled againſt her; and 
to remove all ſuſpicion from herſelf, ſhe alſo deſired leave to 
ſubſcribe it. 


t It was ordained that they ſhould depart the kingdom with- 


in forty days; that thoſe who ſhould remain beyond that time, 
or ſhould afterwards return, ſhould be guilty of treaſon ; that 
thoſe who' harboured them ſhould be guilty of. felony ; that 
.thoſe who were educated in ſeminaries, if they. returned not in 
ſix months after notice given, and ſubmitted, not themſelyes to 
the queen, before a diſhop or two juſtices, ſhould be guilty of 
treaſan; and that if any, ſo ſubmitting themſelves,” ſhould ' 
« Within ten years approach the court, or come within ten miles 
pf it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void, By this law, the exer- 
,ciſe of the catholic religion was totally ſyppreſſed, , _ i 
The molt material article which the commons touched 
upon in their petition, was the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
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of reaſon, imputed to the intrigues of the ner 

Scots; and as her name was employed in all of 58 
the council thought that they could not uſe x 
precautions, againſt the danger of her. claims, 
reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was remoy 
under the care of the earl of Shtewſbury, Who, 
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to his priſoner, particularly with regard to air 
erciſe : and ſhe was committed to the cuſtod 
Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury; men of honour 
but inflexible in their care and attention. An aſſocia. 
tion was alſo ſet on foot by the earl of Leſceſter an 
other courtiers; and as Elizabeth was beloved by the 
whole nation, except the more zealous Catholics, men 
of all ranks willingly flocked” to the ſubſcription of it f 
Elizabeth, that ſhe might the more diſcourage malcon. 
tents, ſummoned a new parliament on the 234 of No- 
vember; and met with that dutiful attachment which 
ſhe expected. The affociation was confirmed by par- 
liament; and a clauſe was added, by which the queen 
was empowered to name commiſſioners for the trial of 
any pretender to the crown who ſhould attempt or ima. 
gine any invaſion, inſurrection, or aſſaſſination agzinſt 
her, upon condemnation, pronounced by theſe com- 
miſſioners, the guilty perſon was excluded from all claim 
to the ſucceſſion, and was farther (puniſhable as her 
majeſty. ſhould direct. And for greater ſccuriry, a 
council of regency, in caſe of the queen's violent death, 
was appointed to govern the kingdom, to ſettle the ſuc. 
ceſſion, and to take vengeance for that act of trraſon. 
A ſevere law was alſo enacted againſt jeſuits and popiſh 
. prieſts : In the ſubſequent part of the queen's reign, 
the law was ſometimes executed by the capital punt h- 
ment of prieſts. The parliament, beſides arming the 
queet Wh theſe powers, granted her a ſupply of one 
ubſidy and two fiſteenths. The only circumſtance in 
which theſe proceedings were difagreeable to her, was 
an.application made by the commons for a farther re- 
formation in eccleſiaſtical matters. Yet even in this 
attempt, which affected her as well as them in a delicate 
ö 7 they diſcovered how much they were over-awed 
| by her authority. The majority of the houſe were pu- 
' ritans, or inclined to that ſect; but the ſevere repri-' 
mands which they had already in former ſeſſions met 
with from the throne, deterred them from introducing 
any bill concerning religion. They. were content to 
| E by way of petition, and that not addreſſed to 
her majeſty, which would have given offence, but to 
the houſe of lords $. $65 | 
During this ſeſſion of . parliament a conſpiracy was 
e | . diſcovered, 


ſion, and the oath ex cio, as it was called, exacted by that 
court. This is a ſubject of ſuch importance as to merit ſome 
explanation. The firſt primate after the queen's acceſſion 
was Parker; a man rigid in exacting conformity to the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip, and in puniſhing, by fine or deprivation, all 
the puritannical clergymen who attempted to innovate any 
thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the church. Be 
died in 15751 and was ſucceeded by Grindal, who, as he him- 
ſelf was inclined to the new ſe, was with great difficulty 
brought to execute the laws againſt them, or to puniſh the 
non-conforming clergy. He declined obeying the queen's 0r- 
ders for the ſuppreſhon of prophecyings for the aſſemblies of 
the zealots in private houſes, which ſhe apprehended had be- 
come ſo many atademies of fanaticiſm; and for this offence the 
had, by an order of the ſtar-chamber, ſequeſtered him from his 
archiepiſcopal function, and confined him to his own houſe. 
Upon his death, which happened in 1583, ſhe determined not 
to fall into the ſame, error in her next choice; and ſhe named 
Whitgift, a zealous churchman, Who had already ſignalized 
his pen in controverſy, and who, having in. vain attempted to 
convince the puritans by argument, was now reſolved to open 
their eyes by power, and by the execution of penal ſtatutes. 
He informed the queen, that all the ſpiritual authority lodgedin 
the prelates was inſignificant without the ſanction of the crown; 
and as there was, no ecclefiaſtical commiſſion at that time in 
force, he engaged her to iſſue a new one,. more arbitrary than 
any of the former, and conveying more unlimited authority“. 
She appointed ſorty- four commiſſioners, twelve of whom Wee 
_ecclelialtics; three commiſſioners made a quorum: the juliſ- 


9 1 Neal's Hiſtory of che Puritans, vol. 1. p. 410. 
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by which he was expoſed to capital puniſhnient ; and 
having 
Milan, 
he had C 


his fanguinary lter He was 


homas Morgan, a 


found means of being introduced to the queen; aſſured 
her that many conſpiracies were formed againſt her; 
and exhorted her, as ſhe tendered her life, to give the 
Romaniits ſome more induJgence in the exerciſe of their 


ern e een 


his freedom, and ſequeſtered from the houſe. 


tunity to aſſaſſinate her, he always came to court unpro- 
vided with every offenſive weapon. 
means to be elected member of parliament; and having 
made a vehement harangue againſt the ſevere laws 
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He even found 


enacted this laſt ſeMori, was committed to cuſtody for 
His 
failure in theſe attempts confirmed him the more in his 
former reſolution ; and he communicated his intentions 
to Nevil, who entered 'zealouſly into the deſign, and 
was determined to have a ſhare in the merits of its exe- 
cution. ' A book newly publiſhed by Dr. Allen, after- 
wards created a cardinal; ſerved farther to efface all their 
ſcruples with regard to the murder of an heretical prince; 
and, having agreed to ſhoot the queen while ſhe ſhould 
be taking the air on horſeback, they reſolved, if they 
could not make their eſcape, to ſacrifice their lives, in » 
fulfilling a duty fo agreeable, as they imagined, to the 
will of God and to true religion. While they were 
watching an opportunity for the execution of their pur- 
poſe, the earl of Weſtmoreland happened to die in 
exile'; and as Nevil was next heir to that family, he 
began to entertain hopes, that by doing ſome acceptable 
ſervice to the queen, he might recover the eſtates and 
honours which had been forfeited by the rebellion of the 
laſt earl. He betrayed the whole conſpiracy to the 
miniſters; and Parry, being thrown into priſon, con-- 
feſſed che guilt, both to them and to the jury who tried 
him. The letter from cardinal Como, being produced 
in coutt, put Parry's narrative beyond all queſtion ; and 
that criminal, having received ſentence of death, ſuf- 
fered the 'paniſhment which the law appointed for his 
treaſonable conſpiracy *. 5 | 
One Somerville, 4 gentleman of the county of War- 
wick, ſomewhat Afortered in his underſtanding, had 
heard ſo much of the merit attending the aſſaſſination of 


religion: but, leſt he ſhould be tempted by the oppor- 
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dition of the court extended over the whole kingdom, and over 
all orders of men; and every circumſtance of its authority, and 
all its methods of procetding, were contrary to the cleareſt 
principles of law and natural equity. The commiſſioners were 
empowered to viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, and ſchiſms, 
in a word, to regulate all opinions, as well as to. puniſh all 
breach of uniformity. in the exerciſe of public worſhip. bd. 
- were directed to make enquiry, not only by the legal methods 


they could deviſe; that is, by the rack, by torture, by inquiſi- 
tion, by impriſonment. Where they found reaſon to ſuſpect 
any perſon, they might adminiſter to him an oath, called ex 


friend, The fines which they levied were diſcretionary, and 


eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom. The impriſonment to which 
they condemned any delinquent was limited by no rule but their 
own pleaſure. They aſſumed a power of impoſing on the 


faith, they thought proper. Though all other ſpiritual courts 
were ſubjcct, ſince the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
ſupreme courts of law, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were 
exempted from that legal juriſdiction, and were liable to no 
control. And the more to enlarge their authority, they were 


| outrages, miſbehaviours, and diſorders in marriage: and 


court was a real inquiſition; attended with all the iniquities, as 
well as cruelties, inſeparable from that tribunal. And as the 
Juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical court was deſtructive of all law, 
lo its erection was deemed by many a mere uſurpation of this 
4mperious princeſs; and had no-other foundation than a clauſe 
of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſupremacy to the crown, and em- 
| Powering the ſovereign to appoint commiſſioners for exerciſing 
that prerogative. But prerogative in general, eſpecially the 
upremacy, was ſuppoſed in that age to involve powers which 
no law, precedent, or reaſon, could limit and determine. 
« But though the commans, in their humble petition to the 
prelates, had touched ſo gently and ſubmiſfively on the eccle- 
naſtical grievances, the queen in a ſpeech from the throne at 
the end of the ſeſſion, could not forbear taking notice of their 
preſumption, and: reproving them for thoſe murmurs which, 
tear of offending her, they had pronounced ſo low as not 
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of juries and witneſſes, but by all other means and ways which 
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officio, by which he was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and 
might thereby be obliged to accuſe himſelf or his moſt intimate | 


often occaſioned the total ruin of the offender, contrary to the 


clergy what new articles of ſubſcription, and conſequently of , 


empowered to puniſh all inceſts, adulteries, and fornications ; 


the puniſhments which they might inflict, were according to 
their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcretion. In a word, this 


heretics and perſecutors, that he came to London with 
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directly to reach her royal ears. After giving them ſome ge- 
neral thanks for their attachment to her, and making profeſ- 
ſions of affection to her ſubjects, ſhe told them, that whoever 
found fault with the church threw a ſlander upon her, ſince ſhe 
was appointed by God ſupreme ruler over it, and no hereſies 
or ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but by her commĩſſion 
and negligence: that ſome abuſes muſt — have place 
in every thing; but ſhe, warned the prelates to be watchtul; 
for if ſhe found them careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully de- 
termined to depoſe them: that ſhe was commonly ſuppoſed to 
have emplgyed herlelf in many ſtudies, dots philoſo- 
phical (by which I fuppoſe ſhe meant theological,) and ſhe 
would confeſs that few, whoſe leiſure had not allowed them to 
make profeſſion of ſcience, had read or reflected more: that as 
ſhe could diſcern the preſumption of many, in curiouſly can- 
vaſſing the Scriptures, and ſtarting innovations, ſhe would no 
longer endure this licentiouſneſs ; but meant to guide her peo- 
ple, by God's rule, in the juſt mean between the corruptions 
of Rome and the errors of modern ſectaries: and that as the 
Romaniſts were the inveterate enemies of her perſon, fo the 
other innovators were dangerous to all kingly government; ant 
under colour of preaching thc word of God, preſumed to ex- 
erciſe their private judgement, and to cenſure the actions of 
the prince.” See Hume, ch. xLI. | 

* This year the earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
earl beheaded ſome years before, had been engaged in a con- 
fpiracy with lord Paget for the deliverance of the queen cf 
Scots. He was thrown into the Tower; and being conſcious 
that his guilt could be proved upon him, at leaſt that ſentence 
would infallibly be pronounced againſt him, he freed himſelt 
from farther proſecution by a voluntary death. He ſhot him- 
ſelf in the breaſt with a piſtol. About the ſame time the earl 
of Arundel, fon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, having 
entered into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and reflecting on 
the unhappy fate which had attended his family, endeavoured 
to depart ſecretly beyond ſea, but was diſcovered and thrown 
into the Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was brought to his 
trial for high treaſon; chiefly becauſe he had dropped ſome 
expreſſions of affection to the Spaniards, and had affirmed, 
that he would have maſſes ſaid for the ſucceſs of the Armada. 
His peers found him guilty of treaſon: this ſevere ſentence 
was not executed; but Arundel never recovered his liberty. 
He died a priſoner in 1393. He carried his religious auſteri- 
ties ſo far, that they were believed to have been the immediate 
cauſe of his death. 
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a view of murdering the queen; but having betrayed 
his deſign by ſome exttavagancies, he was thrown into 
priſon, and there periſhed by a voluntary death. About 
the ſame time Baltazer Gerard, a Burgundian, under- 
took and executed the ſame deſign againſt the prince of 
Orange at Delft. - The prince of Parma now made 
great advances. upon the. Flemings, had reduced ſeveral 
the provinces to obedience, and had laid ſiege to 
Nutzers the richeſt and moſt populous city of the 
Netherlands, whoſe ſubjection, it was foreſeen, would 
give a mortal blow to the already declining affairs of the 
revoked provinces. The only hopes which remained te 
them aroſe from the proſpect of foreign ſuccour. Bein 
well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims ol 
Elizabeth, they expected better ſucceſs in France; and, 
in the view of engaging Henry to embrace their defence, 
they tendered him the whe, of their proyinces in 
15055 But this offer was rejecte. 
Ihe ſtates, reduced to this extremity, ſent over à 
folemn embaſſy to London, and made a freſh tender to 
the queen, of acknowledging her for their ſovereigny 
on condition of ny protection and affiſtance, 
Elizabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were divided in opinion 
with regard to the condu&t which ſhe ſhould hold in this 
critical and important emergence. _ Some adviſed her 
to reject the offer of the ſtates, arid repreſented the im- 
mineat dangers, as well as - injuſtice, attending, the ,ac- 
ceptance of it. But others maintained a. cantrary opi- 
nion. Amidſt theſe oppoſite counſels the queen, ap- 
e of the conſequences attending each extreme, 
as inclined to ſteer a middle courſe; and though ſuch 
conduct is ſeldom prudent, ſhe was not, in this reſolu- 
fiow, guided by any prejudice or miſtaken affection, 
he was determined not to permit, without oppoſition, 
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the total ſubjection of the revolted provinces, whoſe in- 
tereſts ſhe deemed ſo cloſely connected with her own: 
but foreſeeing that the acceptance of their ſovereignty 
would oblige her to employ her whole force in their 
defence, would give umbrage to her neighbours, and 
would expoſe her to reproach of ambition and 1 
tion, imputations which hitherto ſhe had carefully 
avoided, ſhe immediately rejected this offer; and ſhortly 
after concluded a league with the ſtates on the following 
conditions: That ſhe ſhould ſend over an army to 
their aſſiſtance, of five thouſand ſoot and a thouſand 
horſe, and pay them during the war; that the general, 
and two others whom ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the council of the ſtates; that neither party 
ſhould make without the _ conſent of the other; 
that her expences ſhould be refunded after the conclu- 


ſion of the war ; and that the cowns of Fluſhing and the 


Brille, with the caſtle of Rammekins, ſhould; in the 
mean time, be conſigned into her hands by way of ſe- 


curity.“ | : 

When the king of Sweden heard that Elizabeth had 
openly embraced the defence of the revolted Flemi 
he ſcrupled 
dem from her head, and had adventured it upon the 
doubtful chance of war. Yet was this princeſs rather 
cautious than enterprizing in her temper: ſhe 


h 
never needed more to be 2 by the vigour, than 


reſtrained by the prudence of her miniſters : but when 
ſhe ſaw an evident neceſſity, ſhe braved danger with 
magnanimous courage; and 
ſummate wiſdom, and to the affections, however di- 
vided, of her people, ſhe prepared herſelf to reſiſt, and 
Even to aſſault, the whole bes | 

The earl of Leiceſter was ſent over to Holland, at the 
head of the Engliſh auxiliary 
on his arrival at Fluſhing by his nephew Sir Phili 
Sidney, the governor; and every towri through whic 


EIS 
* It is thought that Drake's foot firſt imroduced the uſe of 
tobacco into England. | 
m_ 


1 Thi ** is deſcribed by che writers of that age as the 
mo model of an accompliſhed gentleman that could 


perf 
be formed even by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. 
Virtuous conduct, polite converſation, heroic valour, and ele- 
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to its relief. He ma 


ing to her own con- 
e of the catholic monarch. 
forces. He was received 


became diſcottented with Leiceſter's management of 


- 
= 


he paſſed expre 
u np Tas as 1 
tection had brought 


in their defence, and 5. the intereſt which Le: 
conferred on him the title of 


rreated kim 5? 
the un 
ambi- 


21 Fax. 


. 
miſſions, they were able to ap aſc her. 1 * 

rica. was regarded — chief ſource of Philip's 
power, as-well as the maſt defenceleſs part of his doi. 


"I 4 A fleet of twenty fail wy 
equipped to attack the Spaniards in the Welt Indies: 
two thouſand three hundred volunteers, beſides ſeamen 
engaged on board of it: Sir Francis Drake Was aps 
pointed admiral ; Chriſtopher Carliſie, commander of 


the land forces. They took St. Jago, near 


Verde, by ſurprize, in January, 2586 ; and found in 
Hency = proviſions, but no riches, They failed "4 
Liſpaniola, and caſily making themſelves maſters of 
St. Domingo by affault, abliged the inhabitants to ran- 
ſom their houſes by a ſum. of money. Carthagena ſell 
next into their hands after ſome more reſiſtance, and 
was treated in the ſame manner. They burned St. 
Anthony and St. Helen's, two towns on the coaſt of 
Florida. He returned with ſo many riches as encou- 
raged the volunteers, and. with ſuch accounts of the 
Spaniſh weakneſs in thoſe countries, as ſerved extremely 
to inflame the ſpirits, of the nation to future enter- 


prizes *. 
The enterprizes of Leiceſter were much leſs ſucces. 
ful than thoſe of Drake. He gained ar firſt ſome ad- 
vantage in an action againſt the Spaniards; and threw 
ſuccours into Grave, by which that place was enabled 
to make a vigorous defence: but the cowardice of the 
vernor, Van Hemert, rendered all their efforts uſe- 

is. He capitulated after a feeble refiſtance ; and be- 
ing tried for his conduct, ſuffered a capital puniſhment 
from the ſentence of a court-martial. The prince of 
Parma next undertook the ſiege of Venlo, which was 


ſurrendered to him after ſome reſiſtance. The fate of 


Nuys was more diſmal; being taken by aſſault while 


the garriſon was treating of a capitulation. Reimberg, 


which was garriſoned by twelve hundred Engliſh, under 


the command of colonel _— was afterwards be- 


dae by the Spaniards ; and Leiceſter, thinking him- 
ſclt too weak to attempt railing the ſiege, endeavoured 
to draw off the prince of Parma by forming another en- 
terprize. He firſt attacked Docſburg; and ſucceeded: 


be then fat down before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh 
not to ſay, that ſhe had now taken the dia- 


general thought ſo important a fortreſs that he haſtened 
e the marquis of Gueſto advance 
with a convoy, which he intended to throw into the 


place ; they were favoured by a fog ; but falling by ac- 


cident on a body of Engliſh cavalry, a furious action 
enſued, in which the Spaniards were worſted, and tho 
marquis of Gonzara, an Italian nobleman of great repu- 
tation and family, was ſlain. The purſuit was ſtopped 
by the advance of the prince of Parma with the man 
body of the Spaniſh army; and the Engliſh cavalry, of 
their return frotn the field, found their advantage more 
than compenſated by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who, 
being mortally wounded in the action, was carried off 
by the ſoldiers, and foon after died F The ſtates now 


the 
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h erudition, all concurred to render him the ornament and 
ght of the Englith court; and as the credit which he poſ- 


ſeſſed with the queen and the earl of Leiceſter, was wholly em- 


ployed in the encouragement of genius and literature, his 
praiſes have been tranſmitted with advantage to poſterity. No 
perſon was ſo low as not to become an object of his bumanity- 


After 
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the war; and at the end of the campaign they applied 


; a redreſs of all their grievances. But Lei- 
_ — giving them any ſatisfaction, departed 
ſoon after for England. ans 4 

Notwithſtanding the war with Spain, the queen was 
forgetful to - ſecure herſelf on the ſide of Scotland ; 
= he endeavoured both to cultivate: the friendſhip 
and alliance of her kinſman, James, and to remove all 
ds of quarrel between them. An attempt which 
as made ſome time before was not well calculated 
to gain the confidence of chat prince. She had dif- 
ched Wotton as her ambaſſador to Scotland; but 
Trough ſhe gave him private inſtructions with regard to 
her affairs, ſhe informed James, that when ſhe had any 
political buſineſs to diſcuſs with him, ſhe would employ 
another miniſter ; that this man was not fitted for ſerious 
negociations; and that her chief purpoſe in ſending him, 
was to entertain the king with witty and facetious con- 
verſation, and to partake without reſerve of his pleaſures 
and amuſements . He was admitted into all the plea- 
ſures of the king; made himſelf maſter of his ſecrets ; 
and had ſo much the more authority with him in politi- 
cal tranſactions, as he did not ſeem to pay the leaſt at- 
rention to theſe matters. The Scottiſh miniſters, who 
obſerved the growing intereſts of this man, eadeavoured 
to acquire his friendſhip ; and ſcruplgg} not to ſacrifice 
to his intrigues the moſt eſſential intereſts of their maſ- 
ter. Elizabeth's uſual jealouſies with regard to her 
heirs began now to be levelled againſt James; and as 
that prince had attained the years proper for marriage, 
ſhe was apprehenſive left, by being ſtrengthened with 
children and alliances, he ſhould acquire the greater in- 
tereſt and authority with the Engliſh ſubjects. She di- 


rected Wotton to form a ſecret concert with ſome Scot- 


th noblemen, and to procure their promiſe that James, 
during three years, ſhould not on any account be per- 
mitted to marry. In conſequence of this view, they 
endeavoured to embroil him with the king of Denmark, 
who had ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland on pretence of 
demanding reftitution of the Orkneys, but really with a 
riew of opening a propoſal of — between James 
and his daughter. Wotton is ſaid to have employed his 
intrigues to purpoſes ſtill more dangerous. He formed, 
according to ſome, a confpiracy with ſeveral malcon- 
tents, to-ſeize the perſon of the king, and to deliver him 
into the hands of Elizabeth, who would probably have 
denied all concurrence in the deſign, but would have 


* 


After this laſt action, while he was lying on the field mangled 
with wounds, a bottle of water was brought him to relieve his 
thirſt ; but obſerving a ſoldier near him in a like miſerable con- 
dition, he ſaid, “ This man's neceſſity is ſtill greater than 


mine:” and reſigned to him the bottle of water. The king of | 


Scots ſtruck, with admiration of Sidney's virtue, celebrated 
his memory in a copy of Latin verſes, which he compoſed on 
the death of that y hero. 

* Wotton was maſter of profound diſſimulation, and knew 
how to cover, under the appearance of a careleſs gaiety, the 
deepeſt deſigns and moſt dangerous artifices. When but a 

th of twenty, he had been employed by his uncle, Dr. 

Votton, e in France during the reign of Mary, to 
enſnare the conſtable, Montmorency; and had not his purpoſe 
been fruſtrated by mere accident, his cunning had prevailed 
over all the cantion and experienc of that aged miniſter. 

+ It was ſtipulated, « That if Elizabeth were invaded, 
ames ſhould aid her with a body of two thouſand horſe, and 
ve thouſand foot; that Elizabeth, in a like caſe, ſhould ſend 


to his aſſiſtance three thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot; 


that the charge ef theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince 
who demanded aſſiſtance; that if the invaſion ſhould be made 
upon England, within ſixty miles of the frontiers of Scotland, 
this latter kingdom ſhould march its whole force to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the former ; and that the preſent league ſhould ſuper-, 

all former alliances of either ſtate with any foreign king- 
dom, as far as religion was concerned. 

The ſecretary, Thirlſtone, perceiving the king ſo much 
moleſted with eccleſiaſtical affairs, and with the refractory diſ- 
| Poſition of the clergy, adviſed him to leave them to their own 

courſes; for that in 3 ſhort time they would become fo into- 

lerable, that the people would riſe againſt them, and drive 
them out of the country, „True,“ replied the king: „If I 


Purpoſed to undo the church and religion, your counſel were 
Ne. XL VII. WY 
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been ſure to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not 
captivity. The conſpiracy was detected, and Wotton 
fled haſtily from Scotland, without taking leave of the 
king. James's ſituation obliged him to diſſemble his 
reſentment of this traiterous attempt, and his natural 
temper inclined him ſoon to forgive and forget it. The 
queen found no difficulty in renewing the negociations for 
a ſtrict alliance between Scotland and England ; and the 
more effectually to gain the prince's friendſhip, ſhe 
granted him a penſion equivalent to his claim on the in- 
heritance of his grandmother, the counteſs of Lenox, 
lately deceaſed. A league was formed between Eliza- 
"beth and James, for the mutual defence of their domi- 
nions, and of their religion, now menaced by the open 
combination of all the catholic powers of Europe f. By 
this league James ſecured himſelf againſt all attempts 
from abroad, opened a way for acquiring the confidence 
and affection of the Engliſh, and might entertain ſome 
proſpect of domeſtic tranquillity, which, while he lived 
on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could 'never expect 
long to enjoy. The inſolence of ſome of the preachers 
of the proteſtant perſuaſion had at this time reached an 
extreme height; and they carried their arrogance ſo far, 
as to excommunicate the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
becauſe he had been active in parliament for promoting 
a law which reſtrained their ſeditious ſermons : nor 
could that prelate ſave himſelf by any expedient from 
this terrible ſentence, but by renouncing all pretenſions 
to eccleſiaſtical authority. One Gibſon ſaid in the pul- 
pit, that captain James Stuart, (meaning the late earl of 
Arran, ) and his wife Jezabel had been deemed the chief. 
rſecutors of the church; but it was now ſeen that the 
ing himſelf was the great offender : and for this crime 
the preacher denounced againſt him the curſe which fell 
on — weowh that he ſhould die childleſs, and be the 
laſt of his race 4. 
The dangers which aroſe from the character, princi- 
ples, and pretenſions of the queen of Scots, had very 
early engaged Elizabeth to conſult, in her treatment of 
that. unfortunate princeſs, the dictates of jealouſy and 
politics, father than of friendſhip or generoſity : reſent- 
ment of this uſage had puſhed Mary into enterprizes 
which had nearly threatened the repoſe and authority of 
Elizabeth: the rigour and reſtraint, thence redoubled 
upon the captive queen, ſtill impelled her to attempt 
greater extremities ; and while her impatience of con- 
finement, her revenge 8, and her high ſpirit, concurred 


3 with 
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good: but my intention is to maintain both; therefore carmot 
ſuffer the clergy to follow ſuch a conduct, as will in the end 
bring religion into contempt and deriſion.“ Spotſwood, 


p. 348. 

l 1 extreme animoſity againſt Elizabeth may eaſily be 
conceived, and it broke out about this time in an incident 
which may appear curious. While the former queen was kept 
in cuſtody by the earl of Shrewſbury, ſhe lived _ a long 
time in great intimacy with the counteſs ; but that lady enter- 
taining a jealouſy of an amour between her and the earl, their 
friendihip was converted into enmity; and Mary took a me- 
thod of revenge, which at once gratified her ſpite againſt the 
counteſs and that againſt Elizabeth. She wrote to the queen, 
' Informing her of all the malicious ſcandalous ſtories which, ſhe 
faid, the counteſs of Shrewſbury had reported of her: that 
Elizabeth had given a promiſe of marriage to a certain perſon, 
whom ſhe afterwards often admitted to her bed: that ſhe had 
been equally indulgent to Simier the French agent, and to the 
duke of Anjou: that Hatton was alſo one of her paramours, 
who was even diſguſted with her extenſive love and fondneſs : 
that though ſhe was, on other occaſions, avaricious to the laſt 
degree, as well as ungrateful, and kind to very few; ſhe ſpared. 
no expence in gratifying her amorous paſſions : that notwith- 
ſtanding her licentious amours, ſhe was not made like other 
women ; and all thoſe who courted her marriage, would in the 
end be diſappointed ; that ſhe was ſo conceited of her beauty, 
as to ſwallow the moſt extravagant flattery from her courtiers, 
| who could not, on theſe occaſions, forbear even ſneering at her 
for her folly : that it was uſual for them to tell her, that the 
luſtre of her beauty dazzled them like that of the ſun, and the 
could not behold it without a fixed eye: ſhe added that the 
counteſs had ſaid, that Mary's beſt policy would be to engage 
her ſon to make love to the queen; nor was there any danger 


_ 


that ſuch a propoſal would be taken for mockery ; ſo ridiculous 
EL was 
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reaſon for effecting her final run. 


The Ergliſh ſeminary at Rheims had wrought them- 
ſelves up to a high pitch of rage and animoſity againſt 
the queen. Intoxicated with admiration. of the divine 

wer and infallibility of the pope, they revered his bull, 
bh which he excommunicated and depoſed the queen; 
and ſome of them even aſſerted, that that performance 


had been immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. The 


aſſaſſination of heretical ſovereigns, and of that princeſs 


in particular, was repreſented as the moſt meritorious of 


all enterprizes; and they taught that whoever periſhed 
in ſuch pious attempts, enjoyed without diſpute the glo- 
rious and never- fading crown of martyrdom. By ſuch 
doctrines they inſtigated John Savage, a man of deſpe- 
rate courage, who had ſerved ſome years in the Low 
Countries under the prince of Parma, to attempt the 
life of Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin having made a vow 
to perſevere in his deſign, was ſent over to England, 
and recommended to the confidence of the more zealous 
catholics. About the ſame time, John Ballard, a prieſt 
of that ſeminary, had returned to Paris from his miſſion 


in England and Scotland; and as. he had obſerved a 
ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion to be very-prevalent 
among the catholic devotees in theſe countries, he had 
founded on that diſpoſition, the project of dethroning 


Elizabeth, 4nd of reſtoring by force of arms the exer- 
ciſe of the ancient religion. The ſituation of affairs 
abroad ſeemed favourable to this enterprize : the pope, 
the Spaniard, the duke of Guiſe, concurring in inter- 
eſts, had formed a reſolution to make ſome attempt 
againſt England: and Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, ſtrongly encouraged Ballard to hope for 
ſuccours from theſe princes. Charles Paget alone, a 


zealous catholic, and a devoted partizan of the queen 


of Scots, always maintained that ſo long as Elizabeth 
was allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any ſucceſs 
from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, perſuaded 
of this truth, aw more clearly the neceſſity of executing 
the deſign formed at Rheims: he came over to England 
in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the name of 
captain Forteſcue : and he bent his endeavours to effect 


at once the project of an aſſaſſination, an inſurrection, 


and an invaſion. The firſt porn to whom he Adreſſed 
himſelf was Anthony Babington, of Dethic, in the 
county of Derby *. Being zealouſly devoted to the 
catholic communion, Dethic had ſecretly made a jour- 
ney to Paris ſome time before, and had fallen into inti- 
macy with Thomas Morgan, a bigoted fugitive from. 
England, and with the bithop of Glaſgow, Mary's am- 
baſſador at the court of France. By continually extol- 


ling the amiable accompliſhments and heroical virtues 


of that princeſs, they impelled the ſanguine and un- 
guarded mind of young Babington to make ſome at- 
tempts for her ſervice; and they employed every prin- 


ciple of ambition, gallantry, and religious zeal, to give 
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was the opinion which ſhe had entertained of her on charms. 


She pretended that the counteſs had repreſented her as no leſs 
odious in her temper, than profligate in her manners, and ab- 
ſurd in her vanity : that ſhe had fo beaten a young woman of 


the name of Scudamore as to break that lady's finger; and in 
order to cover over the matter, it was pretended that the acci- 


dent had proceeded from the fall of a candleſtick: that ſhe had 
cut another acroſs the hand with a knife, who had been fo un- 


fortunate as to offend her. Mary added, that the counteſs had 


informed her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned Rolſtone to pretend 


friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, and thereby throw 


infamy on her rival. See Murden's State Papers, p. 558. 


rous. How far all theſe imputations agai 

' credited, may perhaps appear doubtful : but the extreme fond- 
| atton, and Eſſex, not to mention Mount- 
Ker. others, with the curious paſſages between her and 


very much to be ſuſpected. Her fpli-conceit with regard to 
5 ' Q- 4 | : of ts | 


This imprudent and malicious letter was written a very little | been very amiable : but her abſolute authority, at the ſame 


before the detection of Mary's Ss 9” z and contributed, 


no doubt, to render the proceedings againſt her the more ri 


Elizabeth can be 
neſs of Leiceſter, 


admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render her chaſtity 


cauſe of 


ade 


cots, as 3 


letter full of friendſhip and confidence ; and * 


thought that theſe advances now bound him in — 2 
devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of that u 


nfortunate 


princeſs. During ſome time, he had found means of 


conveying to her all her foreign correſpondence; bu 


after ſhe was put under the cuſtody of Sir Amias P 


and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, he e 


rienced ſo much difficulty and danger in rendering her 
this ſervice, that he had deſiſted from every mee 
that nature. When Ballard to open his inten- 


tions to Babington, he found his zeal ſuſpended 


extinguiſned: his former ardour revived on the —— 

of any 8 which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the 
ary and of the catholic religion. She had 

entertained ſentiments conformable to thoſe of P 


and repreſented the folly of all attempts which, dur, 


the life time of Elizabeth, could be formed againſt de 
eſtabliſhed religion and government of England. Ba. 
lard, encourage by this hint, proceeded to diſcover to 
him the deſigns undertaken by Savage ; and was well 


pleaſed to obſerve that, inſtead of being ſhocked with 


the project, Babington only thought it not ſecure 


. when entruſted to one ſingle hand, and propoſed to join 


five others with Savage in this deſperate enterprize. In 


proſecution of theſe views, Babington employed himſelf 


in encreaſing the number of his aſſociates, and he ſe- 
cretly drew 1nto the conſpiracy many catholic gentlemen 


diſcontented with the preſent government. Barnwel, 
of a noble family in Ireland; Charnoc, a gentleman or 


Lancaſhire ; and Abington, whoſe father had been cof- 
ferer to the houſhold, readily undertook the aſſaſſination 
of the queen. Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient 


family, and Tichborne, of Southampton, when the de- 


ſign was propoſed to them, expreſſed ſome ſcruples, 
which were removed by the ments of Babington 
and Ballard. Savage alone ed during ſome time to 
ſhare the glory of the enterprize with any others; he 
challenged the whole to himſelf ; and it was with ſome 
difficulty he was induced to depart from this prepoſte- 
rous ambition, The deliverance of the queen of Scots 
at the very ſame inſtant when Elizabeth ſhould be aſ- 


faſſinated, was requiſite for effecting the purpoſe of the 
conſpirators ; and Babington undertook, with a party of 


a hundred horſe, to attack her guards while ſhe ſhould 
be taking the air on horſeback. In this enterprize he 
engaged Edward Windſor, brother to the lord of that 
name; Thomas Saliſbury, Robert Gage, John Tra- 
vers, John Jones, and Henry Donne ; moſt of them 
men of family and intereſt. The conſpirators much 
wanted, but could not find, any nobleman of note 
whom they might place at the head of the enterprize; 


* 
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' beauty, we know from other undoubted authority to have been 


extravagant. Even when ſhe. was a very old woman, ſhe al- 
lowed her courtiers to flatter her with regard to her excellent 
beauties. Birch, vol. 11. p. 442, .443+ Her paſſionate tem- 
per may alſo be proved from many lively inſtances; and it was 
not unuſual with her to beat her maids of honour. See the 


Sydney Papers, vol. 11. p. 38. The blow ſhe gave to Eſſex | 


before the privy-council is another inſtance, There remains 
in the Muſæum a letter of the earl of Huntingdon's, in which 
he. complains grievouſly of the queen's pinching his wife very 


ſorely, on account of ſome quarrel between them. Had this 


princeſs been born in a private ſtation, ſhe would not have 


time that it gave an uncontrolling ſwing to her violent paſſions, 
enabled her to compenſate her infirmities by many great and 
ſignal virtues. 

| 0 This young gentleman was of a good family, poſſeſſed of 
a plentiful fortune, had diſcovered an excellent capacity, and 


| was accompliſhed in literature beyond moſt of his years c- 


Region. 


but 


Z A B B T FH. | 
remove from ' himſelf all ſuſpicion, he applied to Wal- 
ſinghatn, pretended great zeal for the queen's ſervice, 


s dehverance,. w 10 a 
and that foreign forces, taking 


catholics to 


the general confuſion, would eaſily fix the 
u throne, and re-eſtabliſh the an- 


e projects had» not eſcaped the vigi- 
of Elpabeth's council, particularly of Walſing- 
ſecretary of ſtate. That artful miniſter had en- 
Maud, a catholic prieſt, whom he retained in 

ttend Ballard in his journey to France, and 

"thereby got a hint of the de 


Fa 
wy 7 
and though 


incels. - | | ' 
F Sabingron and his aſſociates, having laid ſuch a plan 
as they thought promiſed infallible ſucceſs, were impa- 
tient to communicate the deſign to, the queen of Scots, 
and to obtain her approbation and concurrence, For 
this ſervice they employed Gifford, who immediately 


applied to Walſingham, that the intereſt of that miniſter 


might forward his ſecret correſpondence with Mary. 
Walſingham propoſed the matter to Paulet, and deſired 
him to connive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſer- 
vants: but Paulet, averſe to the introducing of ſuch a 
pernicious precedent into his family, deſired that they 
would rather think of ſome other expedient. Gifford 
found a brewer who ſupplicd the family with ale ; and 
bribed him to convey letters to the captive queen. The 
letters, by Paulet's connivance, were thruſt through a 
chink in, the wall ; and anſwers were returned by the 
ſame conveyance. Ballard and Babington were art firſt 
diffident of Gifford's fidelity; and to make trial of him, 
they gave him only blank papers made up like letters; 
but finding by the anſwers that theſe had been faithfully 
delivered, they laid afide-all further ſcruple, and con- 
veyed by his hands the moſt criminal and dangerous 
part of their conſpiracy. Babington informed Mary of 
the deſign laid for a foreign invaſion, the plan of an in- 
ſurrection at home, the ſcheme for her dehverance, and 
the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the uſurper, by ſix noble 
r as he termed them, all of them his private 
tends; who, from the zeal which they bore to the 
catholic cauſe, and her majeſty's ſervice, would under- 
take the tragical execution. Mary replied, . That ſhe 
approved highly of the deſign ; that the gentlemen 
might expect all the rewards which it ſhould ever be in 
her power to confer; and that the death of Elizabeth 
was a neceſſary circumſtance, before any attempts were 
made, either for her own deliverance or any inſurrec- 
tion,” Theſe letters, with others to Mendoza, Charles 
Paget, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis 
Inglefield, were carried by Gifford to ſecretary Wal- 
were decyphered by the art of Philips, his 

Clerk, and copies taken of them. Walſingham em- 
ployed another artifice in order to obtain full inſight into 
the plot: he ſubjoined to a letter of Mary's a poſtſcript 
in the fame cypher; in which he made her deſire 
Babington to inform her of the names of the conſpirators. 
The indiſcretion of Babington furniſhed Walſingham 
with ſtill another means of detection as well as of defence. 
hat gentleman had cauſed a picture to be drawn, where 
be himſelf was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the fix aſ- 
uns; and a motto was ſubjoined, expreſſing that their 
common perils were the band of their confederacy. A 
Copy of this picture was brought to Elizabeth, that ſhe 
might know the aſſaſſins, and guard herſelf againſt their 
approach to her perſon. Meanwhile, Babington, anx- 
bus to inſure haſten the foreign ſuccours, reſolved 
to diſpatch Ballard into France; and he procured him, 


2 feigned name, a licence to travel. In order to 


immediately make their eſca 
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offered to go abroad, and profeſſed his intentions of em- 


ploying the confidence which he had gained among the 


cathohcs, to the detection and diſappointment of their 
conſpiracies. Walſingham commended his loyal pur- 


poſes; and promiſing his own counſel and aſſiſtance in 


the execution'of them, maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with him. A warrant was now iſſued for ſeizing 
Ballard; and this incident, begat in all the conſpirators 
the utmoſt anxiety. Some adviſed that they ſhould 
pe: others propoſed that 
Savage and Charnoc ſhould without delay execute their 
purpoſe againſt Elizabeth; and Babington, in proſecu- 
tion of this ſcheme, furniſhed Savage with money, that 
he might buy cloaths, and thereby have more eaſy acceſs 
to the queen's perſon. Next day they began to appre- 
hend that they had taken the alarm too haſtily ; and 


| Babington, having renewed his correſpondence with 


Walſingham, was perſuaded by that ſubtle miniſter, that 
the ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from the 
uſual diligence of informers in the detection of popiſh 
and ſeminary prieſts. He even conſented to take lodg- 
ings ſecretly in Walſingham's houſe, that they might 
have more frequent conferences together, before his in- 
tended departure for France : but obſerving that he was 
watched and guarded, he made his eſcape, and gave the 


alarm to the other conſpirators. They all took to flight, 


covered themſelves with ſeveral diſguiſes, and lay con- 
cealed in woods or barns ; but were ſoon diſcovered and 
thrown into priſon. In their examination they contra- 
dicted each other; and the leaders were obliged to make 
full confeſſion of the truth. Fourteen were condemned 
and executed in September, of whom ſeven acknow- 
ledged the crime on their trials ; the reſt were convicted 
by evidence. 

Notwithſtanding all England was acquainted with the 
detection of Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to 
the queen of Scots had been ſo ſtrictly guarded, that ſhe 
remained in utter ignorance of the matter; and it was a 
great ſurprize to her, when Sir Thomas Georges, by 
Elizabeth's orders, informed her, that all her accom- 
plices were diſcovered and arreſted. He choſe the time 
for giving her this intelligence when ſhe was mounted 
on horſeback to go a hunting ; and ſhe was not per- 
mitted to return to her former place of abode, but was 
conducted from one gentleman's houſe to another, till 
ſne was lodged in Fotheringay Caſtle in the county of 
Northampton, which it was determined to make the laſt 
ſtage of her trial and ſufferings. Her two ſecretaries, 
Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot, were imme- 
diately arreſted : all her papers were ſeized, and ſent up 
to the council : above ſixty different keys to cyphers 
were diſcovered : there were alſo found many letters 
from perſons beyond ſea, and ſeveral too from Engliſh 
noblemen, containing expreſſions of reſpect and attach- 
ment. The queen took no notice of this latter diſco- 
very ; but the perſons themſelves, knowing their corre- 
ſpondence to be detected, thought that they had no 
other means of making atonement for their imprudence, 
than by declaring themſelves thenceforth the moſt inve- 
terate enemies of the queen of Scots. It was now re- 
ſolved to try Mary, not by the common ſtatute of trea- 
ſon, but by the a& which had paſſed the former year, 
with a view to this event; and the queen appointed a 
commiſſion, conſiſting of forty noblemen and privy- 
counſellors, and empowered them to examine and paſs 
ſentence on Mary, whom ſhe denominated the late 
queen of Scots, and heir to James V. of Scotland. The 
commiſſioners came to Fotheringay Caſtle, and ſent to 
her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and Ed- 
ward Barker, who delivered her a letter from Elizabeth, 
informing her of the commiſſion, and of the approach- 
ing trial. Mary received the intelligence without emo- 
tion or aſtoniſhment, She ſaid, however, © that it 
ſeemed ſtrange to her, that the queen ſhould command 
her, as a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial and examination 


before ſubjects: that ſhe was an abſolute independent 


princeſs, 
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| princeſs, and would yield to nothing which might dero- | 


te either from her royal majeſty, from the ſtate of 
overeign -princes, or from the dignity and rank of her 
ſon: that, however oppreſſed by misfortunes, ſhe was 
not yet ſo much broken in ſpirit as her enemies flattered 
themſelves ; nor would ſhe, on any account, be acceſ- 
tary to her own degradation and diſhonour ; that ſhe was 
not ignorant of the laws and ſtatutes of England ; was 
utterly deſtitute of counſel; and could not conceive who 


were entitled to be called her peers, or could legally fit 


as judges on her trial: that though ſhe had lived in 
England for many years, ſhe had lived in captivity ; and 
not having received the protection of the laws, ſhe could 
not, merely by her involuntary reſidence in the country, 
be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their juriſdic- 
tion : that, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of her_rank, 
ſhe was willing to give an account of her conduct before 
an Engliſh parliament; but could not view theſe com- 
miſſioners in any other light than as men appointed to 
juſtify, by ſome colour of legal proceeding, her con- 
demnation and execution : and that ſhe warned them to 
look to their conſcience and their character, in trying 
an innocent perſon ; and to reflect, that theſe tranſac- 
tions would ſomewhere be fubject to reviſal, and that 
the theatre of the whole world was much wider than the 
kingdom of England. In return, the cofamiffioners 
ſent a new deputation, 3 her that her plea, ei- 
ther from her royal dignity, or from her impriſonment, 
could not be admitted; and that they were empowered 
to proceed to her trial, even though ſhe ſhould refuſe 
to anſwer before them. Burleigh the treaſurer, and 
Bromley the chancellor, employed much reaſoning to 
make her ſubmit ; but the perſon whoſe arguments had 
the chief influence was Sir Chriftopher Hatton, vice- 
chamberlain, who, by an artful ſpeech, prevailed upon 
her to ſubmit to her trial. | 
On her firſt appearance before the commiſſioners 

Mary renewed her proteſtation againſt the authority of 
her judges; the chancellor anſwered her by pleading the 
ſupreme authority of the Engliſh laws over every one 
who reſided in England: and the commiſſioners accom- 


modated matters, by ordering both her proteſtation and 


his anſwer to be recorded. The lawyers of the crown 
thus opened the charge againſt the queen of Scots. 
They proved, by intercepted letters, that ſhe had al- 
lowed cardinal Allen and others to treat her as queen of 
England ; and that ſhe had kept a correſpondence with 
lord Paget and Charles Pager, in view of eggaging the 
Spaniards to invade the kingdom. Mary ſeemed not 
anxious to clear herſelf from either of theſe imputations, 
She only ſaid, that ſhe could not hinder others from 


uſing what ſtyle they pleaſed in writing to her; and that 


ſhe might lawfully try every expedient for the recovery 
of her liberty. An intercepted letter of her's to Men- 
doza was next produced; in which ſhe promiſed to 
transfer to Philip her right to the kingdom of England, 


8 
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It is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againſt her ſon 
were at this time carried fo far, that ſhe had even entered into 
a conſpiracy againſt him, had appointed lord Claud Hamilton 
regent of Scotland, and had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize 
James's perſon, and deliver him into the hands of the pope, or 
the king of Spain; hence he was never to be delivered, but 
en condition of his becoming catholic. 

+ The State Papers collected by Murden prove beyond con- 
troverſy, that Mary = long in 1 with 
Babington, p. 513» 510, 532, 533. entertained a like 
correſpondence with Ballard Morgan and:Charles Paget, and 

d a ſcheme with them for an inſurrection, and for the inva- 
ſion of England by, Spain, p. 528, 691. The ſame papers 
ſhew, that there had been a diſcontinuance of Babington's cor- 
reſpondence, agreeably to Camden's narration. See State 
Papers, p. 51g, where Morgan recommends it to queen Mary 
to renew her correſpondence with Babington. "Theſe circum- 


- ances prove, that no weight can be hid on Mary's denial of 


guilt, and that her correſpondence with Babington contained 
articulars which could not but be avowed. | 
t There paſſed two incidents in this trial which may be 


worth obſerving, A letter between Mary and Babington was 


read, in which mention was made of the eatl of Arundel and 


if her ſon ſhoukd refuſe to be converted to the eater, 
faith, an event, The there aid, of which there wa, 
erpectation while he remained in che hands of his See 
tiſn ſubjects. Eyen this part of the charge ſhe %# rug 
pains to deny, or rather ſhe ſeemed to ack do 
She ſaid, that ſhe had no kingdoms to diſpoſe of; * 
was it lawful for her to give at her pleaſure what = 
her own, and- the was not accountable to any for 
actions. She added, that the had formerly rejeQeq that 
opoſal from Spain; but now, ſinee all her hopes in 


, England were gone, ſhe was fully determined not 8 


refuſe foreign aſſiſtance. There was alſo produced evi 

dence to prove that Allen and Parſons were at that yer, 
time negociating by her orders at Rome, the condition, 
of transferring her Engliſh crown to the king of Spain 

and of diſinheriting her heretical fan ®. The only par 
of the charge which Mary poſttivy denied, was he; 
concurrencenn the deſign of aſlaſſinating Elizabeth, In 
order to prove the accuſation, - there were produced the 
following evidences : copies taken in ſecretary Walling. 
ham's office of che intercepted letters between her and 
Babington, in which her approbation of the murder wa; 
clearly exprefſed; the evidence of her two ſecretaries, 
Nau and Curle, who had conſeſſed, without being pur 
to any torture, both that ſhe received theſe letters from 
Babington, and#that they had written the anſwers by her 
order; the confeflion of Babington, that he had written 
the letters and received the anſwers, and the confeſſion 
of Ballard and Savage, that Babington had ſhewed them 
theſe letters of Mary written in the cypher, which had 
been ſettled between them. No wonder after this 
complication of evidence, that the queen of Scots found 
herſelf incapable of making a ſatisfactory defence before 
the commrſfioners. Her reply conſiſted chiefly in her 
own denial : whatever force may · be in that denial waz 
much weakened by her poſitively affirming, that ſhe 
never had had any correſpondence of any kind with 
Babington ; a fact, however, of which there remains 
not the Jeaſt ion 7. She afſerted, That as Nau 
and Curle had taken an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity to 
her, their evidence againſt her ougkt not to be credited. 
She confeſſed, however, © that Nau had been in the 
ſervice of her uncle, the (cardinal of Lorraine, and had 
been recommended to her by the king of France, as a 
man in whom the might ſafely confide.”” She alfo ac- 
knowledged Curle to be © a very honeſt man, but ſim- 
ple, and eaſily impoſed on by Nau. If theſe two men 
had received any letters or had written any anſwers, 
without her knowledge, the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could 
never lie on her, And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe 
added, to entertain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe 
Nau had, in other inftances, been guilty of a like te- 
merity, and had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her 
name, withour communicating the matter to her.” 
Having finiſhed the trial , the commiſſioners ad- 
journed from Fotheringay Caftle, and met in — — 
a | FIR chamber 
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his brothers : on hearing their names, ſhe broke into a ſigh; 
« Alas, ſaid ſhe, « what has the noble houſe of the Howard's 
ſuffered for my ſake ? She affirmed, with regard to the ſame 
letter, that it was eaſy to forge the hand · writing and cypher of 
another: ſhe was afraid that this was too familiar a 2 
with Walſingbam ; who, ſhe alſo heard, had frequently prac- 
tiſed both againſt her life and her ſon's. Walſingham, who 
was one of the commiſſioners, roſe up. He proteſted, that 10 
his private capacity he had never acted any thing _ the 
queen of Scots: in bis public capacity, he owned, that bis 
concern for his |ſovereign's ſafety bad made him very diligent 
in ſearching, out, by every expedient, all deſigns againſt het 
facred perſon, or her authority. For attaining that end, be 
would not only make uſe of the affiſtance of Ballard or any 
other conſpirator z but he would alſo reward them for betraying 
their companions. But if he had tampered in any manner un- 
befitting his-charaCter and-office, «why did none of the late cri 
minals, either at their trial or execution, accuſe him of ſuch 
practices? Mary endeaveured-to pacify him, by ſaying that ſhe 
ſpoke from information; and ſhe Degged him-to give thence- 
forth no more credit to ſuch as ſlandered her, than ſhe ſhould 
to ſuch as accuſed him, The great character, indeed, which 
Sir Francis Walſingham bears for probity and honour, _ 

' remove 
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chamber at London; where, after taking the oaths of 


vouched the authenticity of thoſe letters be- 

15 —_— they pronounced ſentence of death upon 
* 3 of Scots, on the 25th of October, and con- 
— it by their ſeals and ſubſcriptions. The ſame 
day, a declaration was publiſhed by the commiſſioners 
pak the judges, ** That the ſentence did no wiſe dero- 

from the title and honour of James, king of Scot- 
und; but that he was in the ſame place, degree, and 

aht, as if rhe ſentence had never been pronounced.“ 

Elizabeth pretended the utmoſt. reluctance to proceed 
to the execution of the ſentence pronounced againſt her 
kinſwoman; affected the more tender ſympathy with 
her priſoner 3 diſplayed all her ſcruples and difficulties ; 
rejected the ſolicitation of her courtiers and miniſters ; 
and affirmed, That were ſhe not moved by the deep- 
eſt concern for her people's ſafety, ſhe would not heſi- 
tate a moment in pardoning all the injuries which ſhe 
herſelf had received from the queen of Scots.” 

The queen ſummoned a new parliament on the 29th 
of October; which anſwered her expectations. The 
ſentence againſt Mary was unanimouſly ratified by both 
houſes; and an application was voted to obtain Eliza- 
beth's conſent to 1ts publication and execution. She 
gave an ambiguous anſwer, full of real artifice, and 
ſeeming irreſolution. She mentioned the extreme dan- 
ger to which her life was continually expoſed ; ſhe de- 
clared her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not foreſee the 
great calamities which would thence fall upon the nation; 
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remove from him all ſuſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and 
ſubordination; arts which even the moſt corrupt miniſters, in 
the moſt corrupt times, would ſcruple to employ. Hume. 

* This parliament granted the queen a ſupply of a ſubſidy 
and two fifteenths. They adjourned, and met again after the 
execution of the queen of Scots; when they paſſed ſome re- 
markable incidents, which it may be proper not to omit. We 
ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simonds D*Ewes, p. 410, 

11, which are almoſt wholly tranſcribed from Townſhend's 
Journal. 4 On Monday the 97th of February, Mr. Cope, 
firſt uſing ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſſity of a learned 
miniſtry, and the amendment of things amiſs in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal eſtate, offered to the houſe a bill and a book written; the 
bill containing a petition that it might be enacted, that all laws 
now in force touching eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be void : 
and that it might be enacted, that that book of common prayer 
now offered, 'and none other, might be received into the church 
to be uſed. The book contained the form of prayer and ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacraments,' with divers rites and ceremo- 
nies to be uſed in the church; and he deſired that the book 
might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker in effect uſed this 
ſpeech : For that her majeſty before this time had commanded 
the houſe not to meddle with this matter; and that her majeſty. 
had promiſed to take order in thoſe cauſes, he doubted not but 
to the good ſatisfaction of all her people, he deſired that it 
would ate them to ſpare the reading of it. Notwithſtand- 
ing the houſe deſired the reading of it. Whereupon Mr. 
Speaker deſired the clerk to read. And the court bein ready 
to read it, Mr. Dalton made a motion againſt the 2 — of 
it; ſaying, that it was not meet to be read, and it did appoint 
a new form of adminiſtration of the ſacraments and ceremonies 
of the church, to the diſcredit of the book bf common prayer, 
and of the whole ſtate; and thought that this dealing would 
bring her-majeſty's indignation againſt the houſe, thus to en- 
terprize this dealing with thoſe things which her majeſty eſpe- 
cially had taken into her own charge and direction. here- 
upon Mr. Lewkenor ſpake, ſhewing the neceſſity of preaching 
and of a learned miniftry, and thought it very fit that the peti- 
ton and book ſhould be read. To this purpoſe ſpake Mr. 
Hurleſton and Mr. Bainbrigg ; and ſo, the time being paſſed, 
the houſe broke up, and neither the petition nor book read. 

is done, her majeſty ſent to Mr, Speaker, as well for this 

tion and book, as for that other petition and book for the 

e effect, that was delivered the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
which Mr. Speaker ſent to her majeſty, On Tueſday the 
| Wh of February, her majeſty ſent for M.. Speaker, by occa- 

bon wheteof the houſe did not fit. On Wedneſday the iſt 

day of March, Mr. Wentworth delivered to Mr. Speaker cer- 

tain articles, which contained queſtions touching the liberties 
of the houſe, and to ſome of which he was to anſwer, and de- 

lired they might be read. Mr, Speaker deſired him to ſpare 

his motion, until her majeſty's pleaſure was further known 

touching the petition and bool lately delivered into the houſe; 
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| ſhe made profeſſions of the greateſt tenderneſs ts her 
Mary's two ſecretaries, who voluntarily, without hope 


people; ſhe diſplayed the clemeney of her temper; and 
expreſſed her violent reluctance to execute the ſentence 
againſt her unhappy kinſwoman; ſhe affirmed, that the 


late law by which that princeſs was tried; ſo far from 
c 


being made to enſnare her, was only intended to give 
her warning beforehand, not to engage in ſuch attempts 
as might expoſe her to the penalties with which ſhe was 
thus openly menaced; and ſhe begged them to think 
once again, whether it were poſſible to find any expe- 
dient, beſides the death of the queen of Scots, for ſe- 
curing the public tranquillity. The parliament, in obe- 
dience to her commands, took the affair again under 
conſideration ; but could find no other poſſible expe- 
dient. They reiterated their ſollicitations, and entrea- 
ties, and arguments: they even remonſtrated, that 
mercy to the queen of Scots was cruelty to them, her 
ſubjects and children: and they affirmed, that it were 
injuſtice to deny execution of the law to any individual ; 
much more to the whole body of the people, now una- 
nimouſly and earneſtly ſueing for this pledge of her pa- 
rental care and tenderneſs. This ſecond addreſs ſet the 
pretended doubts and ſcruples of Elizabeth anew in agi- 
tation: ſhe complained of her own unfortunate ſitua- 
tion; expreſſed her uneaſineſs from their importunity; 
renewed the profeſſions of affection to her people; and 
diſmiſſed the committee of parliament, leaving them 
altogether uncertain as to what might be her final reſo- 
lution . But though the queen affected reluctance to 
execute the ſentence againſt Mary, ſhe complied with 


5 the 


but Mr. Wentworth would not be fatisfied, but required his 
articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced his que- 
ries by lamenting, that he as well as many others were de- 
terred from ſpeaking; by 'their want of knowledge and expe- 
rience in the liberties of the houſe; and the queries were as 
follow: Whether this council were not a place for any mem- 
ber of the ſame here aſſembled, freely and without controlment 
of any perſon or danger of laws, by a bill or ſpeech to utter any 


of the griefs of this commonwealth whatſoever, touching the 


ſervice of God, the ſafety of the prince and this noble realm ? 
Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and bene- 
fit and ſervice unto the prince and ſtate, without full ſpeech in 
this council that may be done with it? Whether there be any 
council which can make, add, or diminiſh from the laws of the 
realm, but only this countil of parliament? Whether it be not 
againſt the orders of this council to make any ſecret or matter 
of weight, which is here in hand, known to the prince, or any 
other, concerning the high ſervice of God, prince, or ſtate, 


without the conſent of the houſe? Whether the ſpeaker or wr 4 


other may interupt any member of this council in his ſpeec 

uſed in this houſe ending to any of the forenamed ſervices ? 
Whether the ſpeaker may riſe was he will, any matter being 
propounded, without conſent of the houſe or not? Whether 
the ſpeaker may over-rule the houſe in any matter or cauſe there 
in queſtion, or whether he is to be ruled or over-ruled in any 
matter or not? Whether the prince and ſtate can continue, 
and ſtand, and be maintained, without this council of parlia- 
ment not altering the government of the ſtate? At the end of 
theſe queſtions, Eos Sir Simonds D*Ewes, I found ſet down 
this ſhort note or memorial enſuing ; by which it may be per- 
ceived, both what ſerjeant Puckering, the ſpeaker, did with 
the ſaid queſtions after he had received them, and what became 
alſo of this buſineſs, viz. « Theſe queſtions Mr. 3 
pocketed up and ſhewed Sir Thomas Henage, who ſo handle 

the matter that Mr. Wentworth went to the Tower, and the 
queſtions not at all moved. Mr. Buckler of Eſſex herein 
brake his faith in forſaking the matter, &c. and no more was 
done.” After ſetting down, continues Sir Simonds D*Ewes, 
the ſaid buſineſs of Mr. Wentworth in the original journal 
book, there follows only this ſhort concluſion of the day itſelf, 
viz. « This day, Mr. 33 being ſent for to the queen's 
majeſty, the houſe departed.” On Thurſday the 2d of March, 
Mr. Bey Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurlſtone, and Mr. Bain- 


brigg, were ſent for to my lord chancellor, and by divers of 
the 1 and from thence were ſent to the Tower. 


On 


aturday, the 4th day of March, Sir John Higham made 
a motion to this houſe, for that divers good and neceſſary mem- 
bers thereof were taken from them, that it would pleaſe them 
to be humble petitioners to her majeſty for the reſtitution of 
them again to this houſe, To which ſpeeches Mr, Vice- 
Chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentlemen were committed 
for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of the houſe, 


| then there might be a petition 5 but if not, then we ſhould 


give 
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the requeſt of parliament in publiſhing it by proclama- 

tion ; and this a& ſeemed to be attended with the una- 

nimous and hearty rejoicings of the people. 
Buckhurſt, and Beale (clerk of the council) 


| were ſent to the queen of Scots, and notified to her the 


ſentence pronounced againſt her, its ratification by par- 
liament, and the earneſt applications made for its execu- 
on by that aſſembly, who thought that their religion 
could never, while ſhe was alive, attain a full ſettlement 
and ſecurity, Mary was no wiſe diſmayed at this intel- 
ligence : on the contrary, ſhe joyfully laid hold of the 
laſt circumſtance mentioned to her; and inſiſted, that 
ſince her death was demanded by the proteſtants for 
the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was really a martyr 
to her religion, and was entitled to all the merits at- 
tending that glorious character. She added, that the 
Engliſh had often brued their hands in the blood of their 
ſovereigns: no wonder they exerciſed cruelty againſt 
her, who derived her deſcent from theſe monarchs. 
Paulet her keeper received orders to take down her 
canopy,. and to ſerve her no longer with the reſpect 
due to ſovereign princes. He told her that ſhe was now 
to be conſidered as a dead perſon; and incapable of any 
dignity. This harſh treatment produced not in her any 
ſceming emotion. She only replied, that ſhe received 
her royal character from the hands of the Almighty, 
and that no earthly power was ever able to bereave 
her of it. | | | 
Mary wrote her laſt letter to Elizabeth, full of dig- 
nity, without departing from that ſpirit of meekneſs 
and of charity which appeared ſuitable to this conclu- 


ding ſcene of her unfortunate life. She preferred no 


petition for averting the fatal ſentence : on the contrary, 
the expreſſed her gratitude to Heaven for thus bringing 
to a ſpeedy period her ſad and lamentable pilgrimage. 
She requeſted ſome favours of Elizabeth, and entreated 
her that ſhe might be beholden for them to her own 
goodneſs alone, without making applications to thoſe 
miniſters who had diſcovered ſuch an extreme malig- 
nity againſt her perſon and her religion. She deſired, 
that after her enemies ſhould be ſatiated with her inno- 
cent blood, her body, which it was determined ſhould 


never enjoy reſt while her ſoul was united to it, might 


be conſigned to her ſervants, and be conveyed by them 
inco France, there to repoſe in a catholic land, with the 
ſacred reliques of her mother. In Scotland, ſhe ſaid, 
the ſepulchres of her anceſtors were violated, and the 
churches either demoliſhed or profaned ; and in Eng- 
land, where ſhe might be interred ameng the ancient 
kings, her own and Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could 
entertain no hopes of being accompanied to the grave 
with thoſe rites and ceremonies which her religion re- 
quired, She requeſted that no one might have the 
power of inflicting a private death upon her, without 
Elizabeth's knowledge ; but that her execution ſhould 
be public, and attended by her ancient ſervants, who 
might bear teſtimony of her perſeverance in the faith, 
and of her ſubmiſſion to the will of . Heaven. She 
begged that theſe ſervants might afterwards. be allowed 
to depart whitherſoever they pleaſed, and might enjoy 
thoſe legacies which ſhe ſhould bequeath them. - And 
ſhe conjured her to grant theſe favours, by their near 
kindred ; by the ſoul and memory of Henry VII. the 
common anceſtor of both; and by the royal dignity, of 


give conſent to her ry ar? farther diſpleaſure: and therefore 
adviſed to ſtay until = eard no more, which could not be 
long : and farther he ſaid, touching the book and the petition, 
her majeſty had, for divers good cauſes, beſt known to herſelf, 


thought fit to ſuppreſs the ſame, without any farther examina- 


tion thereof; and yet thought it very unfit for her majeſty to 

ive an account od her doings. But, whatſoever Mr. Vice- 
Chamberlain pretended, it is moſt probable theſe members 
were committed for intermeddling with matters touching the 
church, which her majeſty had Sa inhibited, and which had 
cauſed ſo much diſputation and fo many meetings between the 


two houſes the laſt parliament,” 


— 


 Hamdens, the Pynes, and 


\ 


which they equally participated. Elizabeth mad 
anſwer to this letter ; being unwilling to give Ma 
refuſal in her preſent ſituation, and foreſeeing "Sa 
niencies from granting ſome of her requeſts, © - © 
While the queen of Scots thus prepared herſelf 
meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign on 

. . » . Powers 
with Elizabeth, to prevent the execution of the ſente 
pronounced againſt her. Beſides employing I. Auer 

ine, the French reſident at London, a creature of the 

ouſe of Guiſe, Henry ſent over Bellievre, with 3 
feffed intention of interceding for the life of Mary, The | 
interpoſition of the young king of Scots, though n : 
able to change Elizabeth's determination, ſeemed — 
every account, to merit more regard. As * l 
James heard of the trial and condemnation of his mo- 
ther, he ſent Sir William Keith, a gentleman of hi, 
bed-chamber, to London; and wrote a letter to the 
queen, in, which he remonſtrated in very ſevere terms 
againſt the indignity of the procedure. He ſaid, « thar 
he was aſtoniſhed to hear of the preſumption of Engliſh 
noblemen and counſellors, who had dared to it in 
judgement and paſs ſentence upon a queen of Scotland. 
deſcended from the blood-royal of England ; but he 
was ſtill more aſtoniſhed to hear, that thoughts were 
ſeriouſly entertained of putting that ſentence in execu- 
tion: that he entreated Elizabeth to refle& on the dic. 
honour which ſhe would draw on her name by embruing 
her hands in the blood of her near kinſwoman, a perſon 
of the ſame royal dignity, and of the ſame ſex with her- 
ſelf : that in this unparalleled attempt ſhe offered an 
affront to all diadems, and eyen to her own, and by re- 
ducing ſovereigns to a level with other men, taught the 
people to neglect all duty towards thoſe whom Provi- 
dence had appointed to rule over them : that for his 
part, he muſt deem the injury an inſult ſo enormous, as 
to be incapable of all atonement ; nor was it poſſible for 
him thenceforward to remain in any terms of correſpon- 
dence with a perſon who, without any pretence of legal 
authority, had deliberately inflicted an ignominious death 
upon his parent: and that even if the ſentiments of 
nature and duty did not inſpire him! with this purpoſe of 
vengeance, his honour required it of him; nor could 
he ever acquit himſelf in the eyes of the world, if he did 
not uſe every effort and endure every hazard to revenge 
ſo great an indignity, Soon after James ſent the maſter 
of Gray and Sir Robert Melvil to enforce the remon- 
ſtrances of Keith; and to employ with the queen every 
expedient of argument and menaces, Elizabeth was 
at firſt offended with the ſharpneſs of theſe applications; 
and ſhe replied in a like ſtrain to the Scottiſh ambaſſa- 
dors. When ſhe afterwards reflected that this earneſt- 
neſs was no more than what duty required of James, ſhe 
was pacified ; but {till retained her reſolution of execu- 
ting the ſentence againſt Mary. | 

James, obſerving the fixed purpoſe of Elizabeth, or- 

dered prayers to be offered up for Mary in all the 
churches ; and knowing the captious humour of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, he took care that the form of the petition 
ſhould be moſt cautious, as well as humane and chari- 
table: « That it might pleaſe God to illuminate Mary 
with the light of his truth, and ſave her from the appa- 
rent danger with which ſhe was threatened.” But, cx- 
cepting the king's: own chaplains, and one clergyman 
more, all the preachers refuſed to pollute their churches 


1 — ii. i. Ee. — * — 
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This is all we find of the matter in Sir Simonds D'Ewes and 
Townſend ; and it appears that thoſe members who had been 
committed, were detained in cuſtody till the queen thought 
proper to releaſe them. Theſe queſtions of Mr. Wentworth 
are-curious; becauſe they contain ſome faint dawn of the pre- 
ſent Engliſh conſtitution; though ſuddenly eclipſed by the 2r- 
bitrary government of Elizabeth. Wentworth indeed, by his 
puritaniſm, as well as his love of liberty (for theſe two cha- 
raters aroſe and advanced together,) the true forerunner of th* 

'&s Holliſes, who in the next age 
with leſs courage, becauſe with leſs danger, rendered tne! 
principles ſo triumphant, 0 
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for a papiſt q „ and would not fo muctr as pre- 
fer * for her converſion *.. | 


obſerve, that Elizabeth, when ſollicited, ei- 
_ by James or by foreign princes, to pardon the 
een of Scots, ſeemed always determined. to execute 
the ſentence againſt her: but when her miniſters u 
her to interpoſe no more delays, her ſcruples and her 
heſitation returned; her humanity could not allow her 
to embrace ſuch violent and ſanguinary meaſures; and 
ſhe was touched with compaſſion for the: misfortunes, 
and with reſpect for the dignity of the unhappy priſoner. 
And when Elizabeth thought, that as many importuni- 
ties had been uſed, and as much delay interpoied, as 
decency required, ſhe at laſt determined to carry the 
ſentence into execution: but even in this final reſolution 
ſhe could not proceed without diſplaying a new ſcene of 
duplicity and artifice f. The queen, affecting to be in 
perplexity, was obſerved to ſit much alone, penſive and 
{ilent;/ and ſometimes to mutter to herſelf halt-ſentences, 
importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to which ſhe was 
reduced; She at laſt called Daviſon, a man of parts, 
but caſy to be impoſed on, and who had lately for that 
very reaſon been made ſecretary, and ſhe ordered him 
privately to draw a warrant for the execution of the 
queen of Scots; which, ſhe aſterwards ſaid, ſhe intended 
to keep by her, in caſe any attempt ſhould be made for 
the deliverance of that princeſs. She ſigned the warrant, 
and then commanded Daviſon to carry it to the chan- 
cellor, in order to have the great ſeal appended to it. 
Next day ſhe ſent Killigrewito Daviſon, enjoining him to 
forbear, at leaſt far ſome time, executing her former or- 
ders; and when Daviſon came and told her that the war- 
rant had already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to be 
ſomewhat moved, and blamed him for his precipitation, 
Daviſon, being in à perplexity, acquainted the council 
with this whole tranſaction; and they endeavoured to 
perſuade him to ſend off Beale with the warrant : if the 
queen ſhould be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his 
conduct, and to take on themſelves the whole blame of 
this meaſure. . The ſecretary, not ſufficiently aware of 
their intention, complied with the advice; and the war- 
rant was diſpatched to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
them to ſee the ſentence 


executed upon the queen of Scots. | 


The two noblemen came to Fotheringay Caſtle, | and 


being introduced to Mary, informed her of their com- 
miſſion, and deſired her to prepare for death next morn- 
ing (February 7, 1587, ) at eight o'clock. She ſeemed 
no wiſe terrified, though ſome what ſurprized, with the 


intelligence. She faid, with a cheerful, and even a 


ſmiling countenance, that ſhe did not think the queen 
her ſiſter, would have confented to her death, or have 
executed the ſentence againſt her perſon, not ſubject to 
the laws and juriſdiction of England. © But as ſuch is 
her will,” ſaid ſhe, death, which puts an end to all 
my miſeries, ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor can I 
eſteem that ſoul worthy the felicities of Heaven, which 


cannot ſupport the- body under the horrors of the laſt 


| Paſſage to theſe bliſsful manſions.” She then requeſted 


the two noblemen, that they would permit ſome of her 


— 
* * — 
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James, unwilling or unable to puniſh this diſobedience, 


and deſirous of giving the preachers an opportunity of amend- 


ing their fault, appointed a new day when prayers ſhould be 
faid for his mother; and that he might at leaſt ſecure himſelf 
from any inſult in his own preſence, he deſired the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's to officiate before him. In order to diſappoint 
this purpoſe, the clergy inftigated one Couper, a young man 
who had not yet received holy orders, to take poſſeſſion of 
the pulpit, when James called to him from his ſeat, and told 
him, « That the place was deftined for another; yet fince 
be was there, if he would obey the charge given, * remem- 

er the queen in his prayers, he might proceed to divine ſer- 
vice.” The preacher replied, „That he would do as the 


Spirit of God ſhould direct him.” This anſwer ſufficiently 


inſtructed James in his purpoſe; and he commanded him to 
rave the pulpit As Couper ſeemed not diſpoſed to obey, the 
Captain of the. guard went to pull him from his place; upon 


5 Which the young man cried aloud, « That this day would be a 


ſervants, and particularly her confeſſor, to attend here 
but they told her, that compliance with this laſt demand' 
was contrary to their conſcience, and that Dr. Fletcher, 


dean of Peterborough, a man of great learning, ſhould 


be preſent to inſtruct her in the principles of true reli- 
gion ; her refuſal to have any conference with this divine 
inflamed the zeal of the earl of Kent; and he plainly: 
told her, that her death would be the life of their reli- 


gion; as, on the contrary, her life would have been the 


death of it. Mention being made of Babington, ſhe 
conſtantly. denied his conſpiracy to have been at all 
known to her; and the revenge of her wrongs ſhe re- 
ſigned into the hands of the Almighty. When the earls 
had left her, ſhe ordered ſupper to be haſtened, that 
ſhe might have the more leifure after it, to finiſh the 
few affairs which remained to her in this world, and to 
prepare for her paſſage to another. It was neceſſary for 
her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, leſt a failure of 
her bodily ſtrength ſhould. depreſs her ſpirits on the 
morrow, and leſt her behaviour ſhould thereby betray a 
weakneſs unworthy of herſelf. She ſupped ſparingly, 
as her manner uſually was; and her wonted cheerfulnefs 
did not even deſert her on this occaſion. She comforted 
her ſervants under the affliction which overwhelmed 


them, and which it was too violent for them to conceal 


from her. Turning to Burgoin, her phyſician, ſhe 
aſked: him, Whether he' did not remark the great and 


invincible: force of truth? * They pretended,” faid ſhe, 


« that I muſt die becauſe I conſpired againſt their 
queen's life : but the earl of Kent avowed, that there 
was no other cauſe of my death, than the apprehenſions, 
which, if I ſhould live, they entertain for their religion. 
My conſtancy in the faith is my real crime: the reſt is 
only a colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning 
men.” Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe called in all 
her ſervants, and drank to them: they pledged her, in 
order, on their knees; and craved her pardon for any 
paſt neglect of their duty: ſhe deigned, in return, to 
aſk their pardon for her offences towards them ; and a 
plentiful effuſion of tears attended this ſolemn farewel, 
and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs. Mary's care of 
her ſervants was the ſole remaining affair which em- 
ployed her concern. She peruſed her will, in which 
ſhe had provided for them by legacies : ſhe ordered the 
inventory of her goods, cloaths, and jewels to be 
brought her ; and ſhe wrote down the names of thoſe to 
whom ſhe bequeathed each particular: to ſome ſhe 
diſtributed money with her own hands ; and ſhe adapted 
the recompence to their different degrees of rank and 
merit. She wrote alſo letters of recommendation for 
her ſervants to the French king, and to her couſin the 
duke of Guiſe, whom ſhe made the chief executor of 
her teſtament. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed ; 
ſlept ſome hours; and then riſing, ſpent the reſt of the 
night in prayers. Having foreſeen the difficulty of ex- 
erciſing ds rites of her religion, ſhe had had the precau- 
tion to obtain a conſecrated hoſt from the hands of pope 
Pius; and ſhe had referved the uſe of it for this laſt 
period of her life. By this oy gore? ſhe ſupplied, as 
much as ſhe could, the want of a prieſt and confeſſor, 


9 


witneſs againſt the king in the great day of the Lord; and he 


denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edinburgh for per- 


mitting him to be treated in that manner. The audience at 
firſt appeared deſirous to take part with him; but the ſermon 
of the prelate brought them over to a more dutiful and more 
humane diſpoſition. 

+ In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours were previouſly 
diſperſed that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived in Milford Haven; 
that the Scots had made an irruption into England; that the 
duke of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex with a ſtrong army; that 
the queen of Scots was eſcaped from priſon, and had raiſed an 
army, that the northern counties had begun an inſurrection; 
that there was a new conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the queen, 
and ſet the city of London on fire; nay, that the queen was 
actually aſſaſſinated. An attempt of this nature was even im- 
puted to L'Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador ; and that mi- 


niſter was obliged to leave the kingdom. 
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my native country, and ſhall report that I ſaw my gra- 


which ſhe had reſerved to herſelf. 


than the plain garb which ſhe wore the day before ; but 
it was neceſſary for her to appear at the enſuing ſolemnity 
in a decent habit. Thomas Andrews, ſheriff of the 
county, entered the room, and informed her that the 
hour was come, and that he muſt attend her 'to the 
place of execution. She replied, © That ſhe was 


ready; and bidding adieu to her ſervants, ſhe leaned 


on two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of an in- 
firmity in her limbs; and ſhe followed the ſheriff with 
a ſerene and compoſed .countenance. In paſſing through 
a hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by the 
earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 


Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diſtinction. 


Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, 
who flung himſelf on his knees before her; and wring- 
ing his hands, cried aloud, Ah, Madam! py. 
me | what man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch 
heavy tidings as I muſt carry, when I ſhall return to 


cious queen and miſtreſs beheaded in England?“ His 
tears prevented farther ſpeech ; and Mary too felt her- 
ſelf moved more from ſympathy than affliction, < Ceaſe 


my good ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, © ceaſe to lament: thou 


ber; and notwithſtanding the 


haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than to mourn : for now 
ſhalt thou ſee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their 
long-expected period and completion.” © Know,” con- 
tinued ſhe, * good ſervant, that all the world at beſt is 
vanity, and ſubje& ſtill to more ſorrow than a whole 
ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I pray thee, carry 
this meſſage from me, that I die a true woman to my 
religion, and unalterable in my affections to Scotland 
and to France. Heaven forgive them that have long 
deſired my end, and have thirſted for my blood as the 
hart - panteth after the water brooks.” O God,” 
added ſhe, & thou that art the Author of Truth, and 
Truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſſes of my 


heart: thou knoweſt that I was ever deſirous to preſerve 


an entire union between Scotland and England, and to 
obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But re- 
commend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that 
notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing 
prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of- Scotland,” 
After theſe words, reclining herſelf, with weeping eyes, 
and face bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And 
ſo,” ſaid ſhe, „good Melvil, farewel: once again, 
farewel, good Melvil; and grant the aſſiſtance of thy 
prayers for thy queen and miſtreſs.” She next turned 
to the noblemen who attended her, and made a petition 
in behalf of her ſervants, that they might be well 
treated, be allowed to enjoy the preſents which ſhe had 
made them, and be ſent ſafely into their own country, 
Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe preferred an- 
other requeſt, that they might be permitted to attend 


her at her death; in order, faid ſhe, that their eyes 


may behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how pa- 
tiently their queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to her execu- 


* « 
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*. Before the executioners performed their office, the dean 
of Feterborough ſtepped forth; and though the queen fre- 
quently told him that he needed not concern himſelf about her, 
that the was ſettled in the ancient catholic'and Roman religion, 
and that ſhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that faith ; 


he ſtil} thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures and exhor- 


tations, and to endeavour her converſion. "The terms which 
he employed were, under colour of pious inſtructions, cruel 
inſults'on her unfortunate ſituation z and beſides their own ab- 
ſurdity, may be regarded as the moſt mortifying indignities to 
which ſhe had ever yet been expoſed. He told her, that the 
queen of England had on this occaſion ſhewn a tender care of 


on her for her manifold treſpaſſes, was. determined to uſe ev 
expedient for faving her ſoul from that deſtruction with which 


it was fo nearly threatened: that ſhe was now {t 


* ® - 
the brink of eternity, and had no other means of eſcaping end- 
leſs perdition, than by repenting her. former wickedneſs, by 
| | 1 / f\ 


o 


__ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
ich wies refuſed her. Towards the morning ſhe dreſſed I tion, and how conftantly ſhe perſeveres in her 
herſelf in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet, the only one 


She told her maids, 
that ſhe would willingly have left them that dreſs rather 


| which had fortified itſelf againſt the terror of deat} 


ment to her religion. The earl of Kent o ach. 
deſire, and old” her, that they would be arg thi 
ſpeeches and cries to diſturb both herſelf and the — 
tators: he was alſo apprehenſive left they ſhould ag 
tiſe ſome ſuperſtition not meet for him to fuffer; fe G 
as dipping their handkerchiefs in her blood: for — 
was the inſtance which he made uſe of. My lord,” 
ſaid the queen of Scots, © I will give my word (al. 
though it be but dead) that they ſhall not incur an 

blame in any of the actions which you have named 
But alas! poor fouls | it would be a great conſolation to 
them to bid their miſtreſs farewel. And ] hope,” 
added ſhe,.* that your miſtreſs being a maiden qucen 

would vouchſafe in regard of womanhood; that 1 thould 
have ſome of my own people about me at my deny, 
I know that her majeſty hath not given you any ſuch 
ſtrict command, but that you might grant me a requeſt 
of far greater. courteſy, even though I were a woman 
of inferior rank to that which I bear.” Finding tha; 
the earl of Kent. perſiſted till in his refuſal, her mine, 


was affected -by this indignity, ſor which ſhe Was riot 
prepared. I am couſin to your queen, cried ſhe, 
sand deſcended from the blood-royal of Henry VII. 
and a married queen of France, and an anointed queen 
of Scotland.” The commiſſioners, perceiving how in. 
vidious their obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little 
together, and agreed that ſhe might carry a few of hey 
ſervants along with her. She made choice of four men 
and two maid-ſervants for that purpoſe. She then paſſed 
into another hall, where was erected the ſcaffold, covered 
with black; and ſhe ſaw, with an undifmayed counte- 
nance, the executioners, and all the ions of 
death. The room was crowded with ſpectators; and 
no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments of humanity, 
as not to be moved when he reflected on her royal dig- 
nity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her misfortunes, 
beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, recalled her 


iſhment juſtly to be inflicted 


amiable accompliſhments, - or ſurveyed her beauties, 
which, though ' faded by years, and yet more by her 
afflictions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal mo- 
ment, Here the warrant for her execution was read to 
her; and during this, ceremony ſhe was filent, but 
ſhewed in her behaviour an indifference and unconcern, 
as if the buſineſs had in no wiſe regarded her *. 

Mary employed herſelf in private devotion from the 
office of the Virgin; and pronounced aloud ſome peti- 
tions in Engliſh, for the afflicted church, for an end of 
her own troubles, for her ſon, and for queen Elizabeth; 
and prayed God, that that princeſa might long proſper, 
and be employed in his ſervice. The earl of Kent ob- 
ſerving that in her devotions ſhe made frequent uſe of 
the crucifix, could.not forbear reproving her attachment 
to that popiſh- trumpery as he termed it; and he ex- 
horted her to have Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand. 
She replied, with preſence of mind, that it was difficult 
to hold ſuch an object in her hand, without feeling her 
heart touched with ſome compunction. She now be- 
gan, with the aid of her two women, to diſrobe herſelf; 
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| juſtifying the ſentence pronounced againſt her, by acknow- 
ledging the queen's favours, and by exerting a true and lively 
faith in Chriſt Jeſus : that the Scriptures were the only rule of 
doctrine, the merits of Chriſt the only means of ſalvation; and 
if ſhe truſted in the inventions or devices of men, ſhe muſt 
expect in an inſtant to fall into utter darkneſs, into a place 
where ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of teeth: that 
the hand of death was upon her, the axe was laid to the root of 
the tree, the throne of the great Judge of Heaven was er 

the book of her life was ſpread wide, and the particular ſen- 
tence and judgement was ready to be pronounced upon her: 
and that it was now, during this important moment, in her 
choice, either to riſe to the reſurrection of life, and hear that 
joyful ſalutation, «:Come, ye bleſſed of my Father z* or to ſhare 
the reſurrection of condemnation, replete-with ſorrow and an- 


guiſh; and to ſuffer that dreadfuldenunciation, « Go, ye curſed, 
| into everlaſting fire.” MS. in the Advocate's Library, p- & 


9, 10, 11. Strype, vol. III. p. g85. Hume, ch. xLiL 


366 HTS TO RT OT EN OLAN . 
aich wis refuſed her. Towards the morning ſhe dreſſed I tion, and how. conftantly ſhe perſeveres in her 
herſelf in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet, the only one } ment to her religion. The earl of Kent pen 
which ſhe had reſerved to herſelf. She.rold her maids, | deſire, and told her, that they would be apt hy thi 
that ſhe would willingly have left them that dreſs rather | ſpeeches and cries to diſturb- both herſelf and th: für 
than the plain garb which ſhe wore the day before ; bur | tators : he was alſo apprehenſive left they ſhoulg = 
it was neceſſary for her to appear at the enſuing ſolemnity | tiſe ſome ſuperſtition not meet for him to fuffer 2 
in a decent habit. Thomas Andrews, ſheriff of the | as dipping their | handkerchiefs in her blood: fg tha 
county, entered the room, and informed her that the | was the inſtance which he made uſe of. My lord,” 
hour was come, and that he muſt attend her to the | ſaid the queen of Scots, © I will give my word (al 
place of execution. She replied, © That ſhe was {| though it be but dead) that they ſhall not incur * 
ready; and bidding adieu to her ſervants, ſhe leaned | blame in any of the actions which you have named 
on two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of an in- But alas are work it would be a great conſolation to 
firmity in her limbs; and ſhe followed the ſheriff with | them to bid their miſtreſs farewel. And ] hope,” 
a ſerene and compoſed .countenance. In paſſing through I added ſhe, .* that. your miſtreſs being a maiden queer. 
a hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by the | would vouchſafe in regard of womanhood, that 1 
earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir | have ſome of my own people about me at my dea. 
Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diſtinction.] I know that her majeſty hath not given you any ſuch 
Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, | ſtrict command, but that you might. grant me a requeſt 
Who flung himſelf on his knees before her; and wring- of far greater. courteſy, even though I were a Woman 
ing his hands, cried aloud, Ah, Madam py | of inferior rank to that which I bear.” Finding that 
me | what man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch | the earl of Kent perſiſted till in his refuſal, her mins 
heavy tidings as I muſt carry, when I ſhall return to | which had fortified itſelf againſt the terrors of death, 
my native country, and ſhall report that I ſaw my gra- | was affected by this indignity, for which ſhe was not 
cious queen and miſtreſs beheaded in England?“ His | prepared. © I am coulin to your queen,” cried ſhe, 
tears prevented farther ſpeech; and Mary too felt her- | © and deſcended from the blood-royal of Henry VII. 
{elf moved more from ſympathy than affliction. Ceaſe | and a married queen of France, and an anointed queen 
my good ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, © ceaſe to lament :. thou | of Scotland.“ The commiſſioners, perceiving how in- 
haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than to mourn : for now | vidious their obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little 
ſhalt thou ſee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their | together, and agreed that ſhe might carry a few of her 
long· expected period and completion.” © Know,” con- ſervants along with her. She made choice of four men 
tinued ſhe, good ſervant, that all the world at beſt is and two maid-ſervants for that purpoſe. She then paſſed 
vanity, and ſubje& ſtill to more ſorrow than a whole | into another hall, where was erected the ſcaffold, covered 
ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I pray thee, carry | with black ; and ſhe ſaw, with an undifmayed counte- 
this meſſage from me, that I die a true woman to my | nance, the  executioners, and all the ions of 
religion, and unalterable in my affections to Scotland | death. The room was. crowded with ſpectators; and 
and to France. Heaven forgive them that have long | no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments of humanity, 
$ deſired my end, and have thirſted for my blood as the | as not to be moved when he reflected on her royal dig- 
hart panteth after the water brooks.” © O God,” | nity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her misfortunes, 
| added ſhe, “ thou that art the Author of Truth, and | beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, recalled her 
| Truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſſes of my | amiable accompliſhments, © or ſurveyed her beauties, 
heart: thou knoweſt that I was ever deſirous to preſerve | which, though faded by years, and yet more by her 
an entire union between Scotland and England, and to | afflictions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal mo- 
obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But re- | ment. Here the warrant for her execution was read to 
commend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that | her; and during this ceremony ſhe was filent, but 
notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing | ſhewed in her behaviour an indifference and unconcern, 
prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scotland. | as if the buſineſs had in no wiſe regarded her“. 
After theſe words, reclining herſelt, with weeping eyes, | Mary employed herſelf in private devotion from the 
and face bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And | office of the Virgin; and pronounced aloud ſome peti- 
| ſo,” faid ſhe, „ good Melvil, farewel: once again, | tions in Engliſh, for the afflicted church, for an end of 
bs farewel, good Melvil; and grant the aſſiſtance of thy | her own troubles, for her ſon, and for queen Elizabeth; 
prayers for thy queen and miſtreſs.” She next turned and prayed God, that that princeſs'might long proſper, 
| to the noblemen who attended her, and made a petition | and be employed in his ſervice. The earl of Kent ob- 
nin behalf of her ſervants, that they might be well | ſerving that in her devotions ſhe made frequent uſe of 
| | treated, be allowed to enjoy the preſents which ſhe had | the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her attachment 
1 made them, and be ſent ſafely into their own country, | to that popiſſr trumpery as he termed it; and he ex- 
| Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe preferred an- I horted her to have Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand, 
_ other requeſt, that they might be permitted to attend | She replied, with preſence of mind, that it was difficult 
8 | her at her death: in order, faid ſhe, that their eyes | to hold ſuch an object in her hand, without feeling her 
may behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how pa- | heart touched with ſome compunction. She now be- 
ticntly their queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to her execu- | gan, with the aid of her two women, to diſrobe herſelf; 
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*. Before the executioners performed their office, the dean | juftifying the ſentence pronounced againſt her, by acknow- | 
of P zterborough ſtepped forth; and though the queen fre- ledging the queen's favours, and by exerting a true and lively 
| quently told him that he needed not concern himſelf about her, | faith in Chriſt Jeſus : that the Scriptures were the only rule of 
© -/ that ſhewas ſettled in the ancient catholic'and Roman religion, doctrine, the merits of Chriſt the only means of ſalvation; and 
| and that ſhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that faith; | if ſhe truſted in the inventions or devices of men, ſhe muſt 
he ſtill thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures and exhor- expect in an inſtant to fall into utter darkneſs, into a place 
tations, and to endeavour her converſion. The terms which {| where ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of teeth : that 
he employed were, under colour of pious inſtructions, cruel the hand of death was upon her, the axe was laid to the root of 
| inſults on her unfortunate ſituationz and beſides their own ab- the tree, the throne of the great Judge of Heaven was erected, 
E ſurdity, may be regarded as the moſt mortifying indignities to the book of her life was ſpread wide, and the particular ſen- 
| which ſhe had ever yet been expoſed. He toll her, that the | tence and judgement was ready to be. pronounced upon her; 
1 queen of England had on this -occafion ſhewn a tender care of | and that it was now, during this important moment, in her 
x ber; and notwithſtanding the puniſhment juſtly to be inflicted choice, either to riſe to the reſurrection of life, and hear that 
| on her for her manifold treſpaſſes, was. determined to uſe every | joyful ſalutation, «.Come, ye bleſſed of my Father; or to ſhare 
8 expedient for faving her ſoul from that deſtruction with which | the reſurrection of condemnation, replete with ſorrow and an- 
it was fo nearly threatened: that ſhe was now ſtanding upon iſh; and to ſuffer that dreadful denunciation, « Go, ye curſed, 
| | the brink of eternity, and had no other means of eſcaping end- Into everlaſting fire.” MS, in the Advocate's Library, p. $ 
leſs perdition, than by repenting her former wickedneſs, by | 9, 10, 11. Strype, vol. III. p. g85. Hume, ch. xLII. 
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and the 


* and ſaid, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to I affable in her deineanour ; ſhe ſeemed to partake vtily 
8 ſo much of the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, 
without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces which compoſe 
the pro 


herſelf before ſo large a com 
_ ＋ ſuch valets. Her ſervants 
condition ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt 
into tears and jamentations: ſhe turned about to them; 


y, nor to be 


and having given them her bleſſing, deſired 


them, 


them to pra 


had appointed ſor that purpoſe, covered her eyes with a 


fear or trepidation 3 and her head was ſevered from her 
body at two 
held — up to 
. 4 1 
borough alone exclaimed, “ So periſh all queen 
Elizabeth's enemies]! The earl of Kent alone replied, 
« Amen!” The attention of all the other ſpectators 
was fixed on the melancholy ſcene before them; and 
zeal and flattery alike. gave place to preſent pity and 
admiration of the expiring princeſs *. 
Thus periſhed, ſays Hume, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age, and nineteenth of her captivity in England, 
Mary, queen of Scots; a woman of great accompliſh- 
ments both of body and mind, natural as well as ac- 
quired but unfortunate in her life, and during one pe- 


the ſpeRators, ſtreami 


riod, very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of | the 
ces of her air, combined to make 
her the moſt amiable of women; and the charms of her 


her perſon, and 


addreſs and converſation aided the impreſſion which her 
lovely figure made on the hearts of all beholders. Am- 
bitious and active in her temper, yet inclined to cheer- 

fulneſs and ſociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant, and even 


— — 
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See Jebb, Strype, Camden, and Hume. | 

+ — 2 her ſon, not long after coming to the crown 
of England, erected a magnificent tomb for her in the ſouth 
ile of Henry VIIch's chapel, over a vault to which her body 
had been removed from the cathedral of Peterborough, where 
it had been firſt interred. It is raiſed in the form of a trium- 
— arch, ſupported by eight Corinthian pillars, under which 
ies her portraiture in royal robes. The frieze is adorned with 
the arms of the ſeveral marriages of the kings of Scotland, and 
the top crowned with her 'atchievements. On ſeveral tabla- 
tures of marble round the tomb 
the following are tranſlations : 


On. THz SouTH SIDE. 

« Sacred to the memory of Stuart, queen of Scot- 
land, and dowager of France, 
James V. king of Scotland, and grand-daughter of Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 
of Edward IV. (kings o England) wife of Francis II. king of 
France, whilſt ſhe lived certain and undoubted heireſs to the 
crown of England, and mother of the moſt 
narch of Great-Britain. She was deſcend 
and moſt ancient line, nearly allied by deſcent and conſangui- 
nity te all the greateſt princes in Europe, and was abundantly 
adorned with the moſt excellent endowments of body and mind: 
but as all human affairs have their viciſſitudes, after a confine. 
ment of about twenty years, and having ſtruggled with reſolu- 
tion and fortitude, (though ineffectually,) with the malignity 
of calumniators, the jealouſy of the fearful, and the ſnares of 
Capital enemies, ſhe was at length an unprecedented, unheard- 
of example with ki brought to the block; where, with 
contempt of this —_ triumphant in death, and fearleſs of 

 executioner, recommending her ſoul to Chriſt her Saviour, 
her hopes of empire and poſterity to her ſon. James, and the 
example of her patience to all the ſpectators of ſo bloody and 
mournful a ſcene, ſhe piouſly, patiently, and intrepidly ſub- 
mitted her royal neck to the accurſed axe, and exchanged this 
tranſitory life for a bleſſed any jar ph Heaven, on the 8th of 

ebruary, in the year of our Lord, 1587. Aged forty-ſix. 


On Tag NoRTH SIDE. 
In birth illuſtrious, or, if beauty's pride, 
A guiltleſs mind and faith ſeverely try'd, 
If wiſdom, fortitude, a candid breaſts 
And hope in him who comforts the diſtreſs'd; . 
If probity of heart, with patience mild 
'To bear injurious bonds, to be revil'd ; 
E goodneſs, majeſty, a lib'ral will 
To raiſe the wretched, and the poor to fill, 
Could "ſcape blind Fortune's thunders, that alike 
On good or bad, on low and lofty, ftrike j 
Na XLVUI. 


tent James, mo- 


ing her in this 


put her finger upon her lips, as a ſign of ĩmpoſing ſilence 
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Eccutioner allo lent his hand to aft them. J vehement, in her purpoſe, yet © polite, gentle, ad 


juſt idea of her character, we muſt ſet aſide one 
her conduct, while! ne abandoned herſelf to the guid- 
ance of a profligate man; and muſt conſider theſe Aube, 
for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe whether we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, 


per ornament of her ſex.'* In order to form a 
part of 


as the reſult of an ifiexplicable; though not uncommon, 
ndkerchief; ſhe laid herſelf down without any ſign of ¶ inconſtancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our 
nature, of the violence of paſſion, and of the influence 


2 


ſtrokes by the executioner. He inſtantly Y which ſituations, and fometimes momentary incidents, 
ing with blood, and have on perſons whoſe principles are not thoroughly 

th the convulſions of death. The dean of — 1 by | 
the u 
treacherous counfels of one in whom ſhe repoſed confi- 
, dence, tranſporteg by the violence of her own temper, 
which never lay ſufficiently under the guidance of diſ- 
cretion, ſhe was betrayed into actions which may with 


experience and reflection. Enraged by 


ateful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by the 


ſome difficulty be accounted for, but which admit of no 


apology, nor even of alleviation. 


Her numerous mis- 


fortunes, the ſolitude of her long and tedious captivity, 
and the perſecutions to which ſhe had been expoſed on 
account of her religion, had wrought her up to. a de- 
gree of bigotry. during her latter years; and ſuch were 


the 


| 


revalent ſpirit and principles of the age, that it is 
eſs wonder if her zeal, her reſentment, and her in- 
tereſt uniting, induced her to give conſent to a deſign 


which conſpirators actuated only by the firſt of theſe 

motives, had formed againſt the life of Elizabeth f. 
When Mary's execution was made known to Eliza- 

beth, ſhe affected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. 


are epitaphs in Latin, of which 


daughter and ſole heireſs of 


Over the cornice 


| verſe of the 2d 22 of 1 Peter. 
© Chriſt alſo ſu 


— 
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Thou had'ſt not early fall'n by being great, 
Nor thy ſad image ſeem'd to weep thy fate. 
Scotland by right, by marriage France was thine, ' 
To theſe well-founded hope did England join, 

By triple-right a triple-crown ſhe wears, 

But dim its luſtre to a crown of ſtars, 

Happy, too happy, if, the ſtorm allay'd, 

Tho! late the neighb'ring realm had her obey'd, 

But ſee ! ſhe falls to triumph in the grave; 

New vigour thence, and fruits, her branches have. 
Conquer'd ſhe conquers, free tho? cloſe confin'd, 
Not dead though ſlain ; the Fates her chains unbind. 
So the prun'd vine ſhoots forth with fertile ſprays. 
And the cut gem reflects its purple rays ; 

So genial ſeeds committed to the'e 

Riſe from the fruitful ſoil, a brighter birth. 

With blood, God's cov*nant with man was made, 
Wich blood, the Patriarchs his wrath allay'd, 
With blood, the firſt-born *ſcap'd the general doom, 
Blood ſtain'd the land which now is her's become. 
Oh ! ſtay thy vengeance Heay'n for mercy's ſake ; 
That fatal day. be ever mark'd with black : 
To murther kings abhorr'd for ever more, 

Nor Britain ſtain'd again with royal gore: 

Let the example periſh with the blow, 

Accurs'd its author, and its actor too. 

© 1ce in her better part ſhe triumph's till, 

Dumb be her fate, and ſilent ev'ry ill. 

Such was her courſe as Heav'n thought fit to ſteer, 
She had her joys, ſhe knew her ſorrows here. 

Early to life the royal James ſhe gave, 


| Whom ev'ry kinder pow'r in keeping have. 


The daughter, wife, and mother 


By nuptials great, by birth ſtill greater known, 
And greateſt in her iſſue, ſuch a ſon; | 
Here Mary lies, of whom we nein ſing, 

a king. 
Grant Heav'n, that to the lateſt times her race, 
Their happy hours without a cloud may paſs.“ 


„ H. N. lamenting.” 
of this tomb at the head is part of the 2 iſt 


ffered for us, leaving us an example, that 


we ſhould follow his ſteps.“ 


Over the cornice at the feet is the 2gd verſe of the ſame 
chapter. | N 

« Who when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 

ſuffered he threatened not; but committed himſelf to him that 


I judgeſt righteouſſy.“ 
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amd after allowing 


ler countenance changed. her ſpeech faultered; for a 
ng time her ſorrow was ſo deep that-ſhe could not ex- 


likewiſe inform his majeſty of every circumſtance at- 
tending this diſmal and unlooked- for misfortune. And 
ſhe had alſo told him, that as no one loved him more 
dearly than herſelf, or bore a more anxious. concern for 
tis welfare ; ſhe hoped that he would conſider every one 
as his enemy who endeavoured, on account of the pre- 
ſent incident, to excite any animoſity between them.- In 


1 


1 . 


2 


out four capital ſhips of the queen's, 


hopes of ſharing in the plunder, 


den, was lying at Cadiz, ready to ſet fail for 
che rendezvous of the intended Armada; he 


order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe committed 
Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be tried in the 


Rar-chamber for his miſdemeanor. The ſecretary was 
confounded ; and being ſenſible of the danger which 
muſt attend his entering into a conteſt with the queen, 
he expreſſed penitence for his error, and ſubmitted very 
patiently to be railed at by thoſe very counſellors whoſe 
rſuaſion had induced him to incur the guilt, and who 
ad promiſed to countenance and protect him. He 
was condemned to impriſonment during the queen's 
pleaſure, and to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds, He 
remained a long time in cuſtody ; and the fine, though 
it reduced hjm to beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon 
him. All the favour which he could obtain from the 
queen, was ſending him ſmall ſupplies from time to time 
to keep him from periſhing in neceſſity. | 
Notwithſtanding the rigorous treatment of Daviſon, 
Elizabeth's diſſimulation was fo groſs, that it could de- 
ceive nobody who was not previouſly reſolved to be 
blinded; but as James's concern for his mother was 
certainly more ſincere and . cordial, he diſcovered the 
higheſt reſentment, and refuſed to admit Cary into his 
preſence. He recalled his ambaſſadors from England ; 
and ſeemed to breathe nothing but war and vengeance. 
The ſtates of Scotland being aſſembled, took part in his 
anger; and profeſſed that they were ready to ſpend their 
lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother's death, and 
in defence of his title to the crown of England. Many 
of his nobility inſtigated him to take arms : lord Sinclair, 
when the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, pre- 
ſented himſelf to the king arrayed in complete armour, 
and faid, that this was the proper mourning for the 
queen. The catholics took the opportunity of exhort- 
ing James to make an alliance with the king of Spain 
to lay immediate claim to the crown of England, and to 
prevent the ruin which, from his mother's example, he 
might conclude would certainly, if Elizabeth's power 
prevailed, overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The 
queen was ſenſible of the danger attending theſe counſels ; 
Mager an rad _—_ ow 2 to vent 
is anger, ſhe employed her emiſſaries to pa- 
cify him, and to ſet before him every motive of habe r 
fear which might induce him to live in amity with her. 


But while Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the at- 
tempts of her neareſt neighbour, 10 


e more diſtant dangers, Hearing chat Phili 


Was not 


2 Birch's Memoirs, vol. 3. p. 67. 


b. Hough 


a third of forty 
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he ſeemed to diſſemble the daily inſults. and 34. 
which he received from the Engliſh, was ae mY. 
paring a great navy to attack her; ſhe ſent Sir "Any 
Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to pilla 
his coaſt, and to deſtroy his ſhipping. Drake — 


and twenty-ſix 
Y merchants, In 


hope had ſupplied hi 
Having learned from the two Dutch ſhips. which he 


met with in his paſſage, that a Spaniſh fleet, richly 


great and ſmall, with which the Londo 


| be A 
.courſe to the former harbour, and boldly, as — ye 


fortunately, made an attack on the enemy. He obliged 


{ſix gallies, which made head againſt him, to take ſhelter 
4 under the forts ; he burned about a hundred 
laden with ammugition and. naval ftores ; 


veſſels, 
and deſtroyed 


a great ſhip,of the marquis of Santa Croce. Thence 


he ſet fail for Cape St. Vincent, and took by aſſault che 
caſtle ſituated on that promontory, with —ç other — 
treſſes. 
knowledge, much leſs concurrence, had happened in 
England: that as her pen trembled when ſhe attempted 
tio write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged to commit the re- 
lation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſman ; who would 


He next inſulted: Liſbon; and finding that the 


> merchants, who had engaged entirely in expectation of 


87 were diſcontented at theſe military enterprizes 
he ſet fail for Terceras, with an intention of lying % 
wait for a rich carrack which was expected in thoſe 
parts. He was fo fortunate as to meet with his prize; 
and by this ſhort expedition in which the public bore ſo 
ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers were encouraged to at- 
tempt farther enterpriſes ; the Engliſh ſeamen learned 
to deſpiſe the great unwieldy ſhips of the enemy, the 
naval preparations of Spain were deſtroyed, the intended 
expedition againſt England was retarded a twelvemonth, 
and the queen thereby had leiſure. to take more ſecure 
meaſures againſt that formidable invaſion. 

This year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of De. 
vonſhire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by living at 
court, being reſolved to repair his fortune at the expence 
of the Spaniards, fitted out three: ſhips at Plymouth, 
one of a hundred and twenty tons, another of ſixty, and 
; and with theſe ſmall veſſels he ven- 
tured into the South Sea, and committed great depre- 
dations on the Spaniards, He took nineteen veſſels, 
ſome of which were richly laden; and returning by the 
Cape of Good Hope, he came to London, and entered 
the river in a kind of trium His mariners and ſol- 
diers were clothed in ſilk, his fails were of damaſk, his 
top- ſail cloth of gold; and his prizes were eſteemed the 
richeſt that ever had been brought into England “. 
During this campaign the land enterprizes of the 
Engliſh were not very advantageous to the nation. The 
important place of Deventer was entruſted by Leiceſter 
to William Stanley, with a garriſon of twelve hundred 
Engliſh; and this gentleman, being a catholic, was 
alarmed at the diſcovery of Babington's conſpiracy, and 
became apprehenſive leſt every one of his religion ſhould 
thenceforth be treated with diſtruſt in England. He 
entered into a correſpondence with the Spaniards, be- 
trayed the city to them for a ſum of money, and en- 
den the whole garriſon to deſert with him to the Spa- 
niſh ſervice. Roland York, who commanded a tort 
near Zutphen, imitated his example; and the Hollan- 
ders, formerly diſguſted with Leiceſter, and fuſpicious 
of the Engliſh, loudly complained againſt the improvi- 


dence, if not the treachery, - of his adminiſtration. Soon 


after he himſelf arrived in the Low Countries ; but his 
conduct was no wiſe calculated to remove the ſuſpicions 
which they had entertained againſt him. The prince of 


Parma having beſieged Sluys, -Leiceſter attempted to 


relieve the place, firſt by ſea, then by land; bur failed 
in both enterprizes; and as he aſcribed his bad ſucceſs 
to the ill behaviour of the Hollanders, they were equally 
free in reflections upon his conduct. The breach be- 
tween them became wider every day: they {lighted his 
authority, oppoſed his meaſures, and neglected his coun- 
ſels ; and the jealouſy entertained againſt him began to 
extend towards the queen herſelf. That princeſs had 
made ſome advances towards. a peace with Spain: 2 
progreſs had been opened at Bourbourg, a Ys — 

S Ae | raveline; 
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but the two courts had no other idea, than 
* each other by way of a goo pe 
Elizabeth knew the importance of her alliance with the 
ſtates, and therefore was reſolved to give them entire 
© rigfa&tion, by recalling Leiceſter, and ordering him to 
: fon his government. Maurice, fon of the late prince 
* * 47 — a youth of twenty years of age, was elected 
che ſtates governor in his place; and Peregrine, lord 
Willoughby, was appointed by the queen commander of 
the Engliſh forces: but the faction which Leiceſter left 
behind him much embarraſſed theſe generals. As ſoon 
as Elizabeth received intelligence of theſe diſorders, ſhe 
edrefſed them; and obliged all the partizans of England 
co fall into unanimity with prince Maurice. 1101 
This year Sir Thomas Bromley, lord chancellor, 
died, and was ſucceeded by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton in 
that important office; Though he had never followed 
the profeſſion of the law, he behaved in a. manner not 
unworthy of that high ſtation : -his good natural capacity 
ſupplied the place of experience and ſtudy ; and his de- 
ciſions were not found deficient either in point of equity 
judeement. | 
jg the intrigues and cabals of the court were 
flenced by the accounts which were brought from all 
uarters, of the vaſt preparations made by the Spaniards 
Z the invaſion of England, and for the entire conqueſt 
of that kingdom. Philip, though he had not yet de- 
clared war, on account of the hoſtilities which Elizabeth 
every where committed upon him, had long harboured 
a ſecret and violent deſire of revenge againſt her. His 
ambition, and the hopes of extending his empire, were 
much encouraged by the proſperous ſtate of his affairs; 
by the — of Portugal, the acquiſition of the Eaſt 
Indian commerce and ſettlements, and the yearly im- 
portation of vaſt treaſures from America. The point 
on which he reſted his higheſt glory was to ſupport what 
he eſteemed orthodoxy, and exterminate hereſy; and as 
the power and credit of Elizabeth. were the chief bul- 
wark of the proteſtants, he hoped, if he could ſubdue 
that princeſs, to acquire the eternal renown of re- uniting 
the whole Chriſtian. world in the catholic communion. 
Above all, his indignation againſt his revolted ſubjects 
in the Netherlands inſtigated him to attack the Engliſh, 
who had encouraged that inſurrection, and who, by their 
vicinity, were ſo well enabled to ſupport the Hollanders, 
that he could never hope to reduce theſe rebels while 
the power of that kingdom remained entire, It was 
hoped that the catholics, in which England ſtill abound- 
ed, would be ready to join any invader who ſhould free 
them from thoſe perſecutions under which they laboured, 
and ſhould revenge the death of the queen of Scots, on 
whom they had fixed all their affections. The fate of 
England muſt be decided in one battle at ſea, and an- 
other at land. Beſides the acquiſition of ſo great a 
kingdom, ſucceſs againſt England enſured the imme- 
diate ſubjection of the Hollanders, who, attacked on 
every hand, and deprived of all ſupport, muſt yield their 
ſtubborn necks to that yoke which they had ſo long re- 
liſted, Theſe hopes and motives engaged Philip to 
undertake this hazardous enterprize ; and though the 
prince, now created by the pope duke of Parma, op- 


poſed the attempt, it was determined by the catholic | 


monarch to proceed immediately to the execution of 
this ambitious project. During ſome time he had been 
lecretly making preparations ; but as ſoon as the reſolu- 


tion was fully taken, every part of his vaſt empire re- 


unded with the noiſe of armaments, and all his mi- 
mers, generals, and admirals, were employed in for- 
, Varding the deſign. The marquis of Santa Croce, a 
a-officer of great. reputation and experience, was de- 

ed to command the fleet; and by his counſels were 
= naval equipments conducted. In all the ports of 
icily, 
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All the ſailors in England amounted at that time to about 
faurtcen thouſand men. The ſiege of the Engliſh ſhipping was 
in general fa ſmall, that except a few of the queen's ſhips of 


* 
 _ 


Naples, Spain, and Portugal, artizans were 
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4163 
employed in building veſſels of uncommon ſize and 
force ; naval ſtores were bought at a great expence z 
proviſions amaſſed ; armies levied and quartered in the 
maritime towns of Spain ; and plans were laid for fitting 
out ſuch a fleet and embarkation as had. never before 
had its equal in Europe. The military preparations in 
Flanders were no leſs formidable. Troops from all 
quarters were every moment aſſembling to reinforce the 
duke of Parma. Capizuchi and Spinelli conducted 
forces from Italy: the marquis of Borgaut, a prince of 
the houſe of Auſtria, levied troops in Germany : the 
Walloon and Butgundian regiments were completed or 
augmented ; the Spaniſh infantry was ſupplied with re- 
cruits ; and an army of thirty-four thouſand men was 
afſembled in the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to 
be tranſported into England. The duke of Parma em- 
ployed all the carpenters. whom he could procure, either 
in Flanders or in Lower Germany, and the coaſts of the 
Baltic; and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but 
eſpecially. at Antwerp, a great number of boats and flat- 
bottomed veſſels, for the tranſporting of his infantry and 
cavalry. The moſt renowned nobility and princes of 
Italy and Spain, were ambitious of ſharing in the honour 
of this great enterprize. Don Amadæus, of Savoy, 
don John, of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gongaga, duke of 
Sabionetta, and the duke of Paſtrana, haſtened to join 
the army under the duke of Parma. About two thou- 
{and volunteers in Spain, many of them men of family, 
had enliſted in the ſervice. No doubts were entertained, 
but ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted by officers of 
ſuch conſummate ſkill, muſt finally be ſucceſsful. And 
the Spaniards, oſtentatious of their power, and elated 
with vain hopes, had already denominated. their navy, 
The INvINCIBLE ARMADA. 

The queen judging that this vaſt armament was in- 
tended to be employed againſt England, made prepara- 
tions for reſiſtance; nor was ſhe diſmayed with that 
power by which all Europe apprehended ſhe muſt of 
neceſſity be overwhelmed. Her force indeed ſeems 
very unequal to reſiſt ſo potent an enemy“ . The royal 
navy conſiſted only of twenty-eight, fail, many of which 
were of ſmall ſize ; none of them exceeded the bulk of 
our largeſt frigates, and moſt of them deſerved rather 
the name of pinnaces than of M The only advan- 
tage of the Engliſh fleet conſiſted in the dexterity and 
courage of the ſeamen, who, being accuſtomed to fail 
in tempeſtuous ſeas, and expoſe themſelves to all dan- 
gers, as much exceeded in this N the Spaniſh 
mariners, as their veſſels were inferior in ſize and force 
to thoſe of that nation, All the commercial towns of 
England were required to furniſh ſhips for reinforcing 
this ſmall navy; and they diſcovered on the preſent oc- 
caſion great alacrity in detending their liberty and reli- 
gion againſt thoſe imminent perils with which they were 
menaced. The citizens of London, inſtead of fifteen 
veſſels, which they were commanded to equip, volun- 
tarily fitted out double the number. The gentry and 
nobility hired, armed, and manned, forty-three ſhips 
at their own charge; and all the loans of money 
which the queen demanded were frankly granted by the 
perſons applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a 
man of courage and capacity, was admiral, and took 
on him the command of the navy : Drake, Hawkins, 
and 'Frobiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, 
ſerved under him. The principal fleet was ſtationed at 
Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of forty 
veſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, was commanded by lord 
Seymour, ſecond ſon of protector Somerſet ; and lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 
The land forces of England, compared to thoſe of 
Spain, poſſeſſed contrary qualities to its naval power: 
they were more numerous than the enemy, but much 
inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience. An 
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war, there were not four veſſels belonging the merchants 


which exceeded four hundred tons. 
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army 
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of their former 


jects could be ſo blinded, as to ſacrifice to bigotry 


army of twenty thouſand men was diſpoſed in different 
bodies along the ſouth coaſt; and orders were given 
them, if they could not prevent the landing of the Spa- 
niards, to retire backwards, to waſte the country around, 
and to wait for reinforcement from the neeighbouring 
counties, before they approached the enemy. A body 
of twenty-two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, un- 
der the command of the earl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed 
at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. The prin- 
cipal army conſiſted of thirty-four thouſand foot, and 
two tho horſe, and was commanded by lord 
Hunſdon. Theſe forces were reſerved for guarding the 
_ perſon, and were appointed to march whither- 
er the enemy ſhould 3 | Mes, en 
Undiſmayed by the preſent dangers, the queen ani- 
mated her people to a ſteady reſiſtance, and loyed 
every reſource which either her domeſtic ſituation or 
her foreign alliances could afford her. She ſent ' Sir 
Robert Sidney into Scotland; and exhorted the king to 
remain attached to her, and to- conſider the danger 
which at preſent menaced his ſovereignty no leſs than 
her own, from the ambition of the Spaniſh tyrant : the 


_ ambaſſador found James well diſpoſed to cultivate a 


union with England, and that prince kept himſelf pre- 
pared to march with the force of his whole kingdom to 


_ the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her authority withthe king 


of Denmark, and the tie of their common religion, en- 
this monarch, 1. her application, to ſeize a 
uadron of ſhips which Philip had bought or hired in 


the Daniſh harbours : the Hanſe Towns, though not at 


that time on terms with Elizabeth, were induced. 
by the ſame motive to retard ſo long the equipment of 


' ſome veſſels in their ports, that they became uſeleſs to 
the purpoſe of invading England. All the proteſtants 


throughout Europe regarded this rize as the criti- 
cal event, which was to decide for ever the fate of their 
religion: in order to inſpire the Engliſh with hatred to 
the religion of the church of Rome, they were reminded 
er from the tyranny of Spain: all 
the barbarities exerciſed by Mary againſt the proteſtants, 
were aſcribed to the counſels of that bigoted and impe- 
rious nation: the bloody maſſacres in the Indies, the 
unrelenting executions in the Low Countries, the horrid 
cruelties and iniquities of the inquiſition, were ſet before 
men's eyes: a liſt and deſcription was publiſhed, and 


pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inftruments of torture 
with which, it was pretended, the Spaniſh Armada was 


loaded: and every artifice, as well as reaſon, was em- 
ployed to animate the people to a rigorous defence of 
their religion, their laws, and their liberties : but while 
the queen, in this critical emergence, rouſed the ani- 
moſity of the natien againſt popery, ſhe treated the par- 
tizans of that ſect with tion, and gave not way 
to an undiſtinguiſhing fury againſt them. Though ſhe 
knew that Sixtus Quintus, the preſent pope, famous for 


his en had fulminated a new bull 


of excommunication her, had depoſed her, had 
abſolved her _— rom their oaths of allegiance, had 
publiſhed a againſt England, and had granted 
plenary indulgences to every one en in the preſent 
invaſion; ſhe would not believe that all her catho 3 

eir 
duty to their ſovereign, and the liberty and indepen- 
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My! peopl have been Aab ok 
« ovi e, we have per y ſome, 
that ene * ſafety, to take heed how we commit our- 
ſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery; but aſſure 
you, I do not defire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and lovi 

people. Let tyrants fear: I have always ſo behaved mylel? 


# The queen's ſpeech in the camp of Ti 
words : 


that, under God, I have placed | wy chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafe- 


uard in the loyal hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. And 
Lare I am come amongſt you at this time, not as for my 
recreation or ſport, but being reſolved, in the midſt and heat 
of the battle, to live or die N all; to lay down, for 
my God, and for my kingdom, and for m my honour 
and my blood, even in the duft. I know I have but the 


bod 
af a weak and f le womaty but 1 have the beart of a kings 
By 2 | 
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dence of their native country. She rejecte 1 
counſels, by which ſhe was urged to ſeek — 
diſpatching the leader of tliat party: ſhe would not hag 
confine any conſiderable number of them: and the a4 
tholics, ſenſible of this good uſage, generally expregs; 
great zeal for the public ſervice. Some gentlemen of 
chat ſect, conſcious that they could not juſtly expect an 

truſt or authority, entered themſelves as volunteers ) 
the fleet or army: ſome equipped ſhips at their "th 
charge, and gave the command of them to proteſtant, . 
others were active in animating their tenants, and val. 
fals, .and neighbours, to the defence of their country: 
and every rank of men, burying for the preſent all party 
diſtinctions, ſeemed to prepare themſelves with — 
as well as vigour to reſiſt the violence of theſe invader, 

The more to excite the martial ſpirit of the nation, the 
queen appeared on horſeback in tlie camp at Tilbury , 
and riding through the lines, diſcovered a cheerful and 
animated countenance, exhorted the ſoldiers to remem. 
ber their duty to their country and their religion, and 
profeſſed her intention, though a woman, to lead them 


herſelf into the field againſt the enemy, and rather to 


periſh in battle, than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of her 
people *. By this fpirited behaviour ſhe revived the 
tenderneſs and admiration of the ſoldiery: an attach- 
ment to her perſon became a kind of enthuſiaſm among 
them; and they aſked one another, Whether it were 
poſſible that Engliſhmen could abandon this glorious 
cauſe ; could diſplay leſs fortitude than appeared in the 
female ſex, or could ever, by any dangers, be induced 
to relinquiſh the defence of their heroic princeſs ? 

The grand Spaniſh Armada was ready in the begin- 
ning of May, but the moment it was preparing to {ail 
the marquis of Santa Croce, the admiral, was ſeized 
with a fever, of which he ſoon after died. The vice- 
admiral, the duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence 
of accidents, at the very ſame time ſuffered a ſimilar 
fate; and the king appointed for admiral the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but unex- 
penenced in fea affairs. Alcarede was appointed 
vice-admiral. His misfortune, beſides the loſs of ſo 
great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded the failing of 
the Armada, and gave the Engliſh more time for their 
preparations to oppoſe them, At laſt, the Spaniſh fleet, 
full of ho ad alacrity, ſet fail from Liſbon on the 
29th of May ; but next day met with a violent tempeſt, 
which ſcattered the ſhips, ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt, and 
forced the reſt to take ſhelter in the Groine, where they 
waited till they could be refitted. When news of this 
event was carried to England, the queen concluded that 
the deſign of an invaſion was diſappointed for this ſum- 
mer; and being always ready to lay hold on every pre- 
tence for ſaving money, ſhe made Walſingham write to 
the admiral, direfting him to lay up ſome of the larger 
ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen ; but lord Effingham, 
who was not fo ſanguine in his hopes, uſed the freedom 
to diſobey theſe orders; and he begged leave to retan 
all the ſhips in ſervice, though it ſhould be at his own 
expence. He took advantage of a north wind, and 
failed towards the coaſt of Spain with an intention of 
attacking the enemy in their harbours ; but the wind 
changing to the ouch, he became apprehenſive leſt they 
might have ſet fail, and by paſſing him at ſea, invade 
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and a king of England teo; and think foul ſcorn that Parma or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to invade the bor- 
ders of my 7 1 to which, rather than any diſhonour ſhould 
grow by me, I myſelf will take up arms; 1 _ will be your 

neral, ] „and rewarder of * bo our virtues in 

e field. I know already, by your ardneſs, that you have 
deſeryed rewards and crowns; and we do aſſure you, on the 
word of a prince, they ſhall be duly paid you. In the mean 
time my licutenant-general ſhall be in my ſtead, than whom 
never prince commanded a more noble. and worthy ſubject 3 
not doubting by your obedience to my general, by your — 
cord in the camp, and your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhorty 


have a famous victory over thoſe enemies of my God, of my 


kingdom, and of my people. Enghnd 
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before the event anſwered expectation. A great ſhip of 


reached the coaſt of England, the nobility and gentry 


| A - E172 A 

" + 4 + expoſed by the abſence-of the fleet. He 
England, 3 whh So utmoſt expedition to Ply- 
Dd and lay at anchor in that harbour. Meanwhile, 
x1 the damages of the Armada were repaired ; and the 
Spaniards with freſh hopes ſer out again to ſea, in pro- 

: ir enterprize *. | | | 
fcwion ES ain's plan was, that the Armada ſhould 
ail to the coaſt oppoſite to Dunkirk and Newport ; and 
having chaſed away all Engliſh or Flemiſh veſſels, which 
might obſtruct the paſſage, ſhould join themſelves with | 
the duke of Parma, ſhould thence make fail to the 
Thames, and having- landed the whole Spaniſh army, 
thus complete at one blow.the entire conqueſt of Eng- 
land. In proſecution of this ſcheme, Philip gave orders 
to the duke of Medina, that in paſſing along the Chan- 
nel, he ſhould ſail as near the coaſt of France as he could 
with ſafety ; that he would by this policy avoid meeting 
with the Engliſh fleet; and keeping in view the main 
enterprize, ſhould neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, which 
might prove an obſtacle, or even interpoſe a delay, to 
the acquiſition of a kingdom. After the Armada was 
under fail, they took a fiſherman, who informed them, 
that the Engliſh admiral had been lately at fea, had 
heard of the tempeſt which ſcattered the Armada, and 
retired back into Plymouth, and no longer expecting 
an invaſion this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and di- | 
charged moſt of the ſeamen. From this falſe intelli- 
gence the duke of Medina conceived the great facility 
of attacking and deſtroying the Engliſh ſhips in har- 
bour ; and he was tempted by the proſpect of ſo deciſive | 
an advantage to break his orders, and make fail directly 
for Plymouth: a reſolution which proved the ſafety of 
England. The Lizard was the firſt land made by the 
Armada, about ſun-ſer on the 19th of July: and as the 
Spaniards took it for the Ram-Head, near Plymouth, 
they bore out to ſea with an intention of returning next 
day, and attacking the.Engliſh navy. They were de- 
{cried by Fleming, a Scottiſh pirate, who was roving 
in thoſe ſeas, and who immediately ſer fail to inform the 
Engliſh admiral of their approach. Effingham had juſt 
time to get out of port, when he ſaw the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada coming full ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the form 
of a creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles 
from the extremity of one diviſion to that of the other. 
Effingham gave orders not to come to cloſe fight with 
the Spaniards, where the ſize of the ſhips, he ſuſpected, 
and the numbers of the ſoldiers, would be a diſadvan- 
tage to the Engliſh; but to cannonade them at a diſ- 
tance, and to wait the opportunity which winds, currents, 
or various accidents, might afford him, of intercepting 
ſome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Nor was it long 


Biſcay, on board of which was a conſiderable part of 
the Spaniſh money, took fire by accident ; and while 
all hands were employed in extinguiſhing the flames, ſhe 
fell behind the reſt of the. Armada: the great galleon of 
Andaluſia was detained by the ſpringing of her maſt : 
and both theſe veſſels were taken, after ſome reſiſtance, 
by Sir Francis Drake. As the Armada advanced up 
the Channel, the Engliſh hung upon its rear, and till 
infeſted it with ſkirmiſhes. Each trial abated the con- 
fidence of the Spaniards, and added courage to the 
Engliſh ; and the latter ſoon found, that even in cloſe 
fight the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips was no advantage to 
them. Their bulk expoſed them the more to the fire 
of the enemy; while their cannon, placed too high, ſhot 
over the heads of the Engliſh. The alarm having now 


tened out with their veſſels from every harbour, and 
reinforced the ad.niral. The earls of Oxford, North- 
umberland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir 
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Pp The fleet conſiſted of a hundred and thirty veſſels, of 
mm near a hundred were 2 and were of greater ſize 


any eyer before uſed in Europe. It carried on board nine- 
teen thouſand, two hundred, and ninety-five ſoldiers ; eight 


thouſand, four hundred, and fifty-ſix mariners; two thouſand, 
No. XLVIII. | 
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Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vava- 
ſor, Sir Thomas Gerrard; and Sir Charles Blount; with 
many others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves. by this generous 
and diſintereſted ſervice of their country. The Engliſh 
fleet, after the conjunction of thoſe ſhips, amounted ro a 
hundred and forty ſail. The Armada had now reached 
Calais, and caſt anchor before that place; in expectation 
that the duke of Parma, who had gotten intelligence of 
their approach, would put to fea and join his forces to 
them. The Engliſh admiral practiſed here a ſucceſsful 
ftratagem upon the Spaniards. He took eight of his 
ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with all combultible ma- 
terials, ſent them one after another into the midſt of the 
enemy. The Spaniards fancied that they were fire- 
ſhips of the ſame contrivance with a famous veſſel which 
had lately done ſo much execution in the Schelde near 
Antwerp ; and they immediately cut their cables, and 
took to flight with the greateſt diforder and precipita- 
tion. The Engliſh fell upon them next morning while 
in confuſion ; and beſides doing great damage to other 
ihips, they took or deſtroyed about twelve of the 
enemy. 

It was now become apparent, that the intention for 
which theſe preparations were made by the Spaniards, 
was entirely fruſtrated. The veſſels provided by the 
duke of Parma were made for tranſporting ſoldiers, not 
for fighting ; and that general; when urged to leave the 
harbour, poſitively refuſed to expoſe his flouriſhing army 
to ſuch apparent hazard; while the Engliſh not only 
were able to keep the ſea, but ſeemed even to triumph 
over their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral found, in 
many rencontres, that while he loſt ſo conſiderable a 
part of his own navy, he had deſtroyed only one ſmall 
veſſel of the Engliſh ; and he foreſaw, that by continu- 
ing fo unequal a combat, he muſt draw inevitable de- 
ſtruction on all the remainder. He prepared therefore 
to return homewards ; but as the wind was contrary to 
his paſſage through the Channel, he reſolved to fail 
northwards, and, making the tour of the iſland, reach 
the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Engliſh fleet 
followed him during ſome time ; and had not their am- 
munition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of the offices in 
ſupplying them, they had obliged che whole Armada to 
furrender at diſcretion. A violent tempeſt, however, 
overtook the Armada after it paſſed the Orkneys : the 
ſhips had already loſt their anchors, and were obliged to 
keep to ſea: the mariners, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hard- 
ſhips, and not able to govern ſuch unwieldy veſlels, 
yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and allowed their ſhips 
to drive either on the weſtern iſles of Scatland, or on the 
coaſt of Ireland, where they were miſerably wrecked. 
Not half of the navy returned to Spain; and the ſeamen 
as well as ſoldiers who remained, were ſo overcome 
with hardſhips and fatigue, and ſo diſpirited by their 
diſcomfiture, that they filled all Spain with accounts of 


the deſperate valour of the Engliſh, and of the tem- 


peſtuous violence of that ocean which encompaſſes their 
iſlands. 85 
Such, ſays Hume, was the miſerable and diſhonour- 
able concluſion of an enterprize which had been prepa- 
ring for three years, which had exhauſted the revenue 
and force of Spain, and which had long filled all Europe 
with anxiety or expectation. Philip, who was a ſlave 
to his ambition, but had an entire command over his 
countenance, no ſooner heard of the mortifying event 
which blaſted all his hopes, than he fell on his knees, 
and rendering thanks for that gracious diſpenſation of 
Providence, expreſſed his joy that the calamity was not 
greater. The Spaniſh prieſts, who had ſo often bleſt 
this. holy Cruſade, and foretold its iniallible ſucceſs, 
were ſomewhat at a loſs to account for the victory gained 
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and eighty · eight galley ſlaves ; and two thouſand, fix hundred, 


ahd thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance, It was victualled for 


ſix months; and was attended by twenty leſſer ſhips, called 


caravals, and ten falyes, with fix oars a-piece. 
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over the catholic monarch by excommunicated heretics, 
and an execrable uſurper : but they at laſt diſcovered, 
that all the calamities of the Spaniards had proceeded 
from their allowing the infidel Moors to live among 
them.. 

On the 4th of February, 1589, after the defeat and 
diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, the queen ſummoned 
a new parliament ; and received from them a ſupply of 
two ſubſidies and four fifteenths, payable in four years, 
Some members objected to this heavy charge, on ac- 
count of the great burthen of loans which had lately been 
| impoſed upon the nation. Elizabeth ſuſpecting that 
this houſe of commons would be governed by the puri- 
tans, renewed at the beginning Th ſeſſion her uſual 
injunction, that the parliament ſhould not on any ac- 
count preſume to treat of matters eccleſiaſtical. Not- 
withſtanding this ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of one Dam- 
port moved him to preſent a bill to the commons for 
remedying ſpiritual grievances, and for reſtraining the 
tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which were cer- 
tainly great: but when Mr. Secretary Woley reminded 
the houſe of her majeſty's commands, no one durſt ſe- 
cond the motion; the bill was not ſo much as read; 
and the ſpeaker returned it to Damport without taking 
the leaft notice of it. Some members, notwithſtanding 
the general ſubmiſſion, were even committed to cuſtody 
on account of this attempt. In ſo great awe did the 
commons ſtand of every courtier, as well as of the 
crown, / that they durſt uſe no freedom of ſpeech which 
they thought would give the leaſt offence to any of them. 
Sir Edward Hobby ſhewed in the houſe his extreme 
grief, that by ſome great perſonage, not a member of 
the houſe, he had been ſharply rebuked for ſpeeches 
delivered in parliament : he craved the favour of the 
houſe, and deſired that ſome of the members might in- 
form that great perſonage of his true meaning and in- 
tention in the ſpeeches. The commons, to obviate 
theſe inconveniences, paſſed a vote that no one ſhould 
reveal the ſecrets of the houſe. | 

The deſtruction of the Armada had begotten in the 
nation a kind of- enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enterprizes 
againſt Spain; and nothing ſeemed now impoſlible to be 
atchieved by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh. 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural ſon of the royal 
family of Portugal, truſting to the averſion of his coun- 
trymen againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced a claim to 
the crown; and flying firſt to France, thence to Eng- 
land, had been encouraged both by Henry and Eliza- 
beth in his pretenſions. A deſign was formed by the 
people, not the court of England, to conquer the king- 


dom for Don Antonio : Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 


John Norris, were the leaders in this romantic enter- 
prize : near twenty thouſand volunteers enliſted them- 
{elves in the ſervice : and ſhips were hired, as. well as 
arms provided, at the charge of the adventurers. The 
queen's frugality kept her from contributing more than 
fixty thouſand pounds to the expence ; and ſhe only al- 
lowed fix of her ſhips of war to attend the expedition. 
There was more ſpirit and bravery, than foreſight or 
prudence, in the conduct of this enterprize. The ſmall 
ſtock of the adventurers did not enable. them to buy ei- 
ther proviſions or ammunition ſufficient for ſuch an un- 


dertaking : they even wanted veſſels to ſtow the nume- 


rous volunteers who crowded to them ; and they were 
obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips of the Hanſe 
Towns, which they met with at fea: an expedient 
which ſet them ſomewhat more at caſe in point of room 
for their men, but remedied not the deficiency of their 
roviſions. Had they failed directly to Portugal, it is 
lieved, that the good-will of .the people, joined to 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the country, might have enſured 
them of ſucceſs: but hearing that great preparations 
were making at the Groine for the invaſion of England, 
they were induced to go thither and deſtroy the new 
armament of Spain, They broke into the harbour, 
| burned ſome ſhips of war, particularly one commanded 


by Recalde, vice-admiral of Spain ; they defeated an 


army of four or five thouſand men, which was aſſem- 
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they not found their ammunition and P 


bled to oppoſe them ; y aſſaulted 3 
took the lower town, —4 ade Groine, aud 


would have taken the higher, though, well Gn. 10 
n 5 roviſi hy 
ning to fail them. The young earl © Effex, 4 — 
man of promiſing hopes, fired with the thirſt of mij... 
honour, had ſecretly, unknown to the queen ng 
from England, here joined the adventurers ; and v 
then agreed by common conſent to make fail for "In 
tugal, the main m_ of their enterprize. The Eno. 
liſh landed at Paniche, a ſea- port town twelve | * 
from Liſbon ; and Norris led the army to that cad 
while Drake undertook to fail up the river, and = 
the city with their united forces. By this time 13 
of Spain had thrown forces into Liſbon: the — 
gueſe were diſarmed: all ſuſpected perſons were = 
into cuſtody : and thus none of the inhabitants d + 
declare in favour of the invaders. The Engliſh = 
however, made - themſelves maſters of the ſuburt 
which abounded with riches of all kinds; but ag — 
deſired to conciliate the affections of the Porty { 
and were more intent on honour than profit . b. 

ſerved a id Gt hne, and abſiained Tom 21 f 


{ m all pl 
Meanwhile, they found their ammunition and — 


much exhauſted; they had not a ſingie can 

a breach in the walls; the admiral bat de A * 
paſs ſome fortreſſes which guarded the river; there vat 
no wy Bang: of an inſurrection in their favour; ſick. 
neſs om fatigue, hunger 7 and intemperance in wines 
and fruits, had ſeized the army: fo that it was found 
neceſlary to make all poſſible haſte to re-embark. The 


were not ved by the enemy; and finding at yu 
mouth of the river ry mn laden with 
err UTR 


nzes, though the 
to the Hanſe Towns, a — — Mer ld 
thence to V igo, which they took and burned; and hav. 
ing ravaged the country around, they ſet fail and arrived 
in England. Above half of theſe gallant adventurers 
periſned by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, and the ſword; 


and England reaped more honour than profit from the 


enterprize. It is computed that eleven hundred gentle- 
men. embarked on board the fleet, and that only three 
hundred and fifty ſurvived thoſe multiplied diſaſters. 
When theſe ſhips were on their voyage homewards, they 
met with the earl of Cumberland, who was outward- 
bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail,. all equipped at his 
own charge, except one ſhip of war which the queen 
had lent him. That nobleman ſupplied Sir Francis 
Drake with ſome proviſions ; a generoſity which ſaved 
the lives of many of Drake's men; bur for which the 
others afterwards ſuffered ſeverely. Cumberland failed 
towards the Terceras, and took ſeveral prizes from the 
enemy ; but the richeſt, valued at a hundred thouſand 
pounds, periſhed. in her return, with all her cargo, near 
St. Michael's, Mount in Cornwall. Many of theſe ad- 
venturers were killed in a raſh attempt at the Terceras; 
a great mortality ſeized the reſt: and it was with diffi- 
culty that the few hands which remained were able to 
work the ſhips back to England. 

The advantages gained over the Spaniards, and the 
ſpirit thence infuſed into the Engliſh, gave Elizabeth 
great ſecurity during the reſt of her reign; yet ſhe kept 
an anxious eye on Scotland, whoſe ſituation rendered its 
revolutions always of importance to her. James had 
indeed ſucceeded to all the claims of his mother ; but 
he had not ſucceeded to the favour of the catholics, 
which alone could render theſe claims dangerous: and 
as the queen was now well advanced in years, and en- 


joyed an uncontrolled authority over her ſubjects, it vas 


not likely that the king of Scots, who was of an indolent 
unambitious temper, would giye her the leaſt diſturb- 
ance in her poſſeſſion of the throne. Yet theſe circum- 
ſtances could not remove her timorous ſuſpicions. Moſt 
of his miniſters and favourites were her penſioners ; and 
as ſhe was deſirous to hinder him from marrying and 
having children, ſhe obliged him to throw obſtacles in 
the way of every alliance, even the moſt reaſonable, 
which could be offered him ; and during ſome yo — 
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| this malignant policy. He had fixed on 
ſuccecdet 2 of the king of Denmark, who being 
e de prince and not powerful, could give her no 
1 2 e NN did ſhe fo artfully crofs this negociation, 
= A "Daniſh monarch, impatient of delay, married 
T daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. James then 
renewed his ſuit 4p the younger princeſs; and till found 
obſtacles from: the intrigues of Elizabeth, who, merely 
vith a view of interpoſing delay, propoſed to him the 
lter of the king of Navarre, a princeſs much older than 
himſelf, and entirely deſtitute of fortune. The yo 
king, beſides the deſire of ſecuring himſelf by the proſ- 
of iſſue, from thoſe traiterous attempts, too fre- 
vent among his ſubjects, had been ſo watched by the 
L id auſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, that he had another 
— to marry, which is not ſo uſual with mo- 
narchs. His impatience, therefore, broke through all 
the politics of Elizabeth: the articles of marriage were 
ſettled : the ceremony was performed by proxy: and 
the princeſs embarked for Scotland ; but was driven by 
a ſtorm into a port of Norway. This tempeſt, and 
ſome others which happened near the ſame time, were 
univerſally believed in Scotland and Denmark to have 
proceeded from a combination of the Scottiſh and Daniſh 
witches; and the dying confeſſion of- the criminals 
was ſuppoſed to put the accuſation beyond all contro- 
verſy. James, however, though a great believer in 
forcery, was not deterred by this incident from 
a voyage in order to conduct his bride home : he ar- 
rived in Norway; carried the queen thence to Copen- 
hagen; and having paſſed the winter in that city, he 
brought her next ſpring to Scotland, where they were 
joyfully received by the people, The clergy alone, who 
never neglected an opportunity of vexing this prince, 
made oppoſition to the queen's coronation, on account 
of the ceremony of anointing her, which they alledged 
was either a Jewiſh or a popiſh rite; and therefore ut- 
terly antichriſtian and unlawful. But James was as 
much bent on the ceremony as they were averſe to it ; 
and after much controverſy and many intrigues, his au- 
thority, which had not often happened, at laſt prevailed 
over the oppoſition of the diſſatisfied eccleſiaſtics. 
During the above tranſactions France was much diſ- 
quieted. The French king and the duke of Guiſe were 
in a manner become rivals; and during a conference, 
the French monarch ordered that prince and his brother, 
the cardinal of Guiſe, to be aſſaſſinated in his palace. 
This cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it alone 
could excuſe, had nearly proved fatal to the. author; and 
ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater dangers than 
thoſe which he ſought to avoid by taking vengeance on 
his enemy. The partizans of the league were inflamed, 
with the utmoſt rage againſt him : the populace every 
where, particularly at Paris, renounced allegiance to 
him: the eccleſiaſtics and the preachers filled all places 
with execrations againſt his name : and the moſt power- 
ful cities, and moſt opulent provinces, appeared to 
combine in a reſolution, either of renouncing monarchy, 
or of changing their monarch. Henry, finding ſlender 
| reſources among his catholic ſubjects, was conſtrained 
to enter into a confederacy with the Hugonots and the 
king of Navarre : he enliſted large bodies of Swiſs in- 
| fantry and German cavalry : and being ſtill ſupported 
by his chief nobility, he aſſembled by all theſe means an 
army of near forty thouſand men, and advanced to the 
Fee of Paris, ready to cruſh the league, and ſubdue all 
enemies. The deſperate reſolution of one man di- 
verted the courſe of theſe great events. Jaques Cle- 
ment, a Dominican friar, inflamed by that bloody ſpirit 
of bigotry which diſtinguiſhes this century, and a great 
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This year the nation ſuffered a great loſs, by the death of 

air Francis Walfingham, ſecretary of ſtate; a man equally 

celebrated for his abilities and his integrity. He had paſſed 

rough many employments, had been very frugal in his ex- 

Euer yet died ſo poor, that his family was obliged to give 

m a private burial, He left only one daughter, fuſt married 
2 | 


ung*f ſucceeded to much 
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part of the following, beyond all ages of the world, em- 
braced the reſolution of ſacrificing his own life, in order 
to fave the church from the 2 of an heretical 
tyrant; and being admitted, under ſome pretext, to the 
king's preſence, he gave that prince a mortal wound, 
and was immediately put to death by the courtiers, who 
haſtily revenged the murder of their ſovereign. This 
memorable incident happened on the iſt of Auguſt, 
1589. The king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, 
aſſumed the government by the title of Henry IV. but 
greater difficulties than thoſe which 
ſurrounded his predeceflor. The league, governed by 
the duke of Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, gathered new 
force ; and the king of Spain entertained views, either 
of diſmembering the French monarchy, or of annexing 
the whole to his own dominions. Henry now addreſi 

himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her well diſpoſed to 
contribute to his aſſiſtance, and to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the catholic league, and of Philip, her inveterate and 
dangerous enemies. To prevent the deſertion of the 
Swiſs and German auxiliaries, ſhe made him a preſent 
of twenty-two thouſand pounds; a greater ſum than, as 
he declared, he had ever ſeen before: and ſhe ſent him 
a reinforcement of four thouſand men, under lord Wil- 
loughby, an officer of reputation, who joined the French 
at Dieppe, in 1590. Strengthened by theſe ſupplies, 
Henry marched to Paris; and having taken the fuburbs 
{word in hand, he abandoned them to be pillaged by 
his ſoldiers. He employed this body of Engliſh in 
many other enterprizes; and found reaſon to praiſe their 
courage and fidelity. The time of their ſervice being 
elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many high condemna- 
tions. Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Baſkerville, 
and Sir John Boroughs, acquired reputation this cam- 
paign, and revived in France the ancient fame of Eng- 
liſh valour. The army, which Henry next campaign 
led into the field, was much inferior to that of the 
league; but being compoſed of the chief nobility of 
France, he feared not to encounter his enemies in a 
pitched battle at Y vree, and he gained a complete vic- 
tory over them. He then blockaded Paris, and re- 
duced that capital to the laſt extremity of famine : when 
the duke of Parma marched to the relief of the league, 
and obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade. Having per- 
formed this important ſervice, he retreated to the Low 
Countries ; — performed theſe long marches in the 
face of the enemy, without affording he French mo- 
narch an opportunity of giving him battle. The only 
loſs which he ſuſtained was in the Low Countries ; 
where prince Maurice took advantage of his abſence, 
and recovered ſome places which the duke of Parma 
had formerly conquered from the ſtates *. Notwith- 
ſtanding the promiſing ſituation bf Henry's affairs, 
Elizabeth continued, in 1391, to ſend ſuccours to him, 
and ſhe was ſtill more confirmed in the reſolution of 


ſupporting him by ſome advantages gained by the king . 


of Spain. 

7 had been projected for the invaſion of Brit- 
tany, but the king of France found it neceſſary to lay 
aſide their enterprize; and therefore perſuaded the 
Engliſh commanders to join his army, and to take a 
ſhare in the hoſtilities which he carried into Picardy. 
Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which Elizabeth received 
from this diſappointment, he laid before her a plan for 
expelling the leaguers from Normandy, and perſuaded 
her to ſend over a new body of four thouſand men to 
aſſiſt him in that enterprize. The earl of Eſſex was 
appointed general of theſe forces; a young nobleman, 
who, by many exterior accompliſhments, and ſtill more 
real merit, was daily advancing in favour with Eliza- 
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to Sir Philip Sidney, then to the earl of Eſſex, favourite of 
queen Elizabeth; and laſtly, to the earl of Clanricarde of Ire- 
land. The fame year died Thomas Randolph, who had been 
employed by the queen in ſeveral embaſſies to Scotland 3 as 
did alſo the earl of Warwick, elder brother to Leiceſter. 
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beth, and ſeemed to occepy that place in her affections 
- which Leiceſter, now deceaſed, had ſo long enjoyed. 


Not long after his arrival the French king led his army 
into Normandy, and laid ſiege to Rouen, which he re- 


duced to great difficulties. But the league, unable of 


themſelves to take the field againſt him, had again re- 
\ courſe to the duke of Parma, who received orders to 
march-to thcir relief, He executed this enterprize with 
his uſual abilities and ſucceſs; and, for the preſent, 
fruſtrated all the projects of Henry and Elizabeth. 
Notwithſtanding the indifferent ſucceſs of former enter- 
prizes, the queen was ſenſible how neceſſary it was to 
ſupport Henry againſt the league and the Spaniards; 
and the formed a new treaty with him, in which they 
agreed never to make peace with Philip but by com- 
mon conſent ; ſhe promiſed to ſend, him a new ſupply 
of four thouſand men: and he ſtipulated to repay her 
charges in a twelvemonth, to employ theſe forces, 
Joined to a body of French troops, in an expedition 
againſt Brittany, and to conſign into her hands a ſea- 
port town of that province, for a retreat to the Engliſh. 
This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſsful of all thoſe which 
he had carried on againſt the league. 
During theſe military operations in France, Elizabeth 
mployed her naval power againſt Philip, and endea- 
voured to intercept his Weſt Indian treaſures, the ſource 
of that greatneſs which rendered him ſo formidable to 
all his neighbours. She ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, 
under the command of lord Thomas Howard for this 
ſervice; but the king of Spain, informed of her purpoſe, 
fitted out a great force of fifty-five fail, and diſpatched 
them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the 
Engliſh ſquadron ; and, by the courageous obſtinacy of 
Sir Richard Grenville, the vice-admiral, who refuſed 
to make his eſcape by flight, they took one veſſel, the 
firſt Engliſh ſhip of war that had yet fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniards “. The reſt of the ſquadron returned 
ſafely into England; fruſtrated of their expectations, but 
pleaſing themſelves with the idea that their attempt had 
not been altogether fruitleſs in hurting the enemy. The 
Indian fleet had been ſo long detained in the Havanna 
from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were obliged at 
laſt to ſet fail in an improper ſeaſon, and moſt of them 
periſhed by ſhipwreck, before they reached the Spaniſh 
arbours. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had enjoyed great 
favour with the queen, finding his intereſt to decline, 
determined to recover her good graces by ſome impor- 
tant undertaking; and as his reputation was high among 
his countrymen, he perſuaded great numbers to 
with him as volunteers in an attempt on the Weſt Indies 
in 1592. The fleet was detained ſo long in the Chan- 
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* This action of Sir Richard Grenville is ſo ſingular as to 
merit a more particular relation. He was engaged alone with 
the whole Spaniſh fleet of fifty-three ſail, which had ten thou- 
ſand men on board; and from the time the fight began, which 
was about three in the afternoon, to the break of day next 
morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteen times, though they 
continually ſhifted their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. 
In the beginning of the action he himſelf received a wound; 
but he continued doing his duty above deck till eleven at night, 
when receiving a freſh wound, he was carried down to be 
dreſſed. During this operation he received a ſhot in the head, 
and the ſurgeon was killed by his fide. The Engliſh began 
now to want powder; all their ſmall arms were broken or be- 
come uſeleſs : of this number, which were but a hundred and 
three at firſt, forty were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded; 
their maſts were beat overboard, their tackle cut in pieces, and 
nothing but a hulk left, unable to move one way or other. In 
is ſituation Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's company, to 
truſt to the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, and to 
deſtroy the ſhip with themſelves, rather than yield to the ene- 
my. The maſter gunner, and many of the ſeamen, agreed to 
_ deſperate reſolution, but others oppoſed it, and obliged 

renville to ſurrender himſelf prifoner. He died a few days 
after; aud his laſt words were: „Here die I, Richard Gren- 
ville, with a joyful and quiet mind; for that I have ended my 
life as a true foldier ought to do, fighting for his country, 
queen, religion, and honvur ; my foul willingly departing from 
this Budy, leaving behind the laſing fame of haywghchaved 
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nel by contrary winds, that the ſeaſon was loſt: Rates 
was recalled by the queen: Sir Martin F robiſh, gh 
ceeded to the command, and made a privateeri 4 
age againſt the Spaniards. He took one rich © — 
near the iſland of Flores, and deſtroyed another 2 
the ſame time, Thomas White, a Londoner; e 
Spaniſh ſhips, which beſides fourteen hundred cheſts. y 
quickſilver, contained above two millions of bulls "= 
indulgencies F. | ni 
Though this war did great damage to Spain, ; 
attended with conſiderable expence- to — = 
Elizabeth's miniſters computed, that ſince the cum 
mencement of it, ſhe had ſpent in Flanders and Franc. 
and on her naval expeditions, above one million tw 
hundred thouſand pounds. She ſummoned a "hos 
in February, 1693, in order to obtain a ſupply: but 
ſhe either thought her authority ſo eſtabliſhed that ſhe 
needed to make them no conceſſion in return, or ſhe 
rated her power and prerogative above money : 
there neyer was any parliament whom ſhe treated in 3 
more haughty manner, whom ſhe: made more ſenſible 
of their own weakneſs; or whoſe privileges ſhe more 
openly. violated 4. Peter Wentworth, however, ven. 
tured to tranſgreſs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. He 
preſented to the lord-keeper a petition, in which he 
deſired the upper houſe to join with the lower in a ſup. 
plication to her majeſty for entailing the ſucceſſion of 
the crown; and he declared that he had a bill ready 
prepared for that purpoſe. Hereupon ſhe ſent Went. 
worth to the Tower; committed Sir Thomas Bromley, 
who had ſecanded him, to the Fleet priſon, together 
with Stevens and Welſh, two members to whom Sir 
Thomas had communicated his intention. About a 
fortnight after, a motion was made in the houſe; to 
petition the queen for the releafe of theſe members; 
but it was anſwered by all the privy-counſellors there 
preſent, that her majeſty had committed them for cauſes 
beſt known. to herſelf, and that to preſs her on that head 
would only tend to the prejudice of the gentlemen whom 
they meant to ſerve : ſhe would releaſe them whenever 
ſhe thought proper, and would be better pleaſed to do 
it of her own proper motion, than from their ſuggeſtion, 
The houſe willingly acquieſced in this reaſoning. So 
arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the ſeſſion, 
might well repreſs all farther attempts for freedom : but 
the religious zeal of the puritans was not fo eaſily re- 
ſtrained ; and it inſpired a courage which no human 
motive was able to ſurmount. Morrice, chancellor of 
the duchy, and attorney of the court of wards, made 2 
motion for redreſſing the abuſes in the biſhop's courts, 
but above all, in the high commiſſion; where ſubſcrip- 
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as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty bound to do.” The 
Spaniards loft in this ſharp, though unequal action, four ſhips, 
and about a thouſand men. And Grenville's veſſel periſhed 
ſoon after with two hundred Spaniards in her. Hackluyt's 
Voyages, vol. 11. part a. p. 169. Camden, p. 565. - 

+ This commodity was uſeleſs to the Engliſh, but it had 
coſt the king of Spain three hundred thouſand florins, and 
would have been ſold by him in the Indies for five millions. 

t When the ſpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the three 
uſual requeſts, of freedom from arreſts, of acceſs to her perſon, 
and of liberty, of ſpeech, ſhe replied to him by the mouth of 
Puckering, lord-keeper, that liberty of ſpeech was granted to 
the commons, but they muſt know what liberty they were 
entitled to; not a liberty for every one to ſpeak what he liſteth, 
or what cometh into his brain to utter: their privilege ex- 
tended no farther than a liberty of aye or no: that ſhe enjoined 
the ſpeaker, if he perceived any idle heads fo negligent of their 
own ſafety as to attempt reforming the church, or innovating 
in the commonwealth, that he ſhould refuſe the bills exhibited 
for that purpoſe, till they were examined by ſuch as were hitter 
to conſider of theſe things, and could better judge of them : 
that ſhe would not "impeach the freedom of their perſons ; but 
they muſt beware leſt, under colour of this privilege, they 
imagined that 2 of their duty could be covered or 
protected: and that ſhe would not refuſe them acceſs to her 
' perſon, provided it were upon urgent and weighty cauſes, and 
at times convenient, and when ſhe might have leiſure from 
other unportant affairs of the realm. 
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. . + 6:1 were exacted to articles at the pleaſure of | 
den he ee oaths were impoſed; obliging per- 
— = anſwer to all queſtions withour diſtinction, even 

they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; 
ad where every one who refuſed entirè ſatisfaction to 

" commiſſioners was impriſoned, without relief or 
remedy. The queen was highly offended with this pre- 
ſumption ; and rook the preſent opportunity to reiterate 
the commands given by the keeper, and to require that 
no bill, regarding either ſtate affairs, or reformation in 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical, be exhibited in the houſe : and that, 
in particular, ſhe charged the ſpeaker upon his alle- 

ance, if any ſuch bills were offered; abſolutely to refuſe 
them a reading, and not ſo much as permit them to be 
debated by the members. This command from the 
queen was ſubmitted to without farther queſtion. Mor- 
rice was ſeized in the houſe itſelf by a ſerjeant at arms, 
diſcharged from his office of chancellor of the duchy, 

incapacitared from any practice in his profeſſion as a 
common lawyer, and kept ſome years priſoner in Til- 
bury Caſtle. The queen having thus expreſsly pointed 
out both what the houſe ſhonld and ſhould not do, the 
commons were as obſequious to the one as to the other 
of her injunctions. They paſſed a law entitled, an act 
to retain her majeſty's ſubjects in their due obedience “, 
againſt recuſants; ſuch a law as was ſuited to the ſevere 
character of Elizabeth, and to the perſecuting ſpirit of 

the age. This law bore equally hard upon the puritans 

and upon the catholics. The commons, notwithſtand- 
ing the queen's haughty behaviour, readily voted two 
ſubſidies and four fifteenths ; but this ſum not appearing 
ſufficient to the court, an unuſual expedient was fallen 
upon to induce them to make an enlargement in their 

conceſſions. The peers informed the commons in a 

conference, that they could not give their aſſent to the 
ſupply voted, thinking it too ſmall for the queen's occa- 

fions : they therefore propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies 
and fix fifteenths; and deſired a farther conference in 


order to perſuade the commons to agree to this meaſure. 
The commons, who had acquired the privilege of be- 
ginning bil of ſubſidy, took offence at this procedure 
of the lords, and at firſt abſolutely rejected the propoſal : 
but being afraid, on reilection, that they had by this re- 
fuſal given ,offence to their ſuperiors, they both agreed 
to the conference, and afterwards voted the additional 
ſubſidy. The queen notwithſtanding this unuſual con- 
ceſſion of the commons, ended the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
containing ſome reprimands to them, and full of the 
fame high pretenſions which ſhe had aſſumed at the 
opening of the parliament. She took notice, by the 
mouth of the keeper, that certain members ſpent more 
time than was neceſſary, by indulging themſelves in 
harangues and reaſonings: and ſhe expreſſed her diſ- 
pleaſure on account of their not paying due reverence 
to privy-counſellors, © who,” ſhe told them, © were not 
to be accounted as common knights and burgeſſes of the 
houſe, who are counſellors but during the parliament : 
whereas the others were ſtanding counſellors, and for 
their wiſdom and great ſervice are called to the council 
of the ſtate.” The queen alſo, in her own. perſon, 
made the parliament a ſpirited harangue ; in which ſhe 
ſpoke of the juſtice and moderation of her government, 
expreſſed the ſmall ambition ſhe had ever entertained of 
making conqueſts, diſplayed the juſt grounds of her 
quarrel with the king of Spain, and diſcovered how lit- 
tle ſhe apprehended the power of that monarch, even 
though he ſhould make a greater effort againſt her than 
chat of the invincible Armada. | 
The king of France, though he had gained ſeveral 
advantages, was become ſenſible that he never could by 
force of arms alone render himſelf maſter of his king- 
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dom. The nearer he ſeemed by his military ſucceſſes 
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4 It was enatted, that any perſon 3 ſixteen years of age 
who obſtinately refuſed, during the ſpace of a month, to ton 
Pe worſhip, ſhould be committed to priſon ; that if after 


condemned for this offence, he perſiſt three months in 
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t approach to a full 2 of the throne, the more 
diſcontent and jealouſy aroſe among thoſe Romaniſts 
who adhered to him; and a party was formed in his 
own court to elect ſome catholic monarch of the royal 


blood, if Henry ſhould any longer refuſe to ſatisfy them 


by declaring his converſion, | | 

All circumſtances being prepared for this great event, 
that monarch renounced the proteſtant religion, and was 
ſolemnly received by the French prelates of his party 
into the boſom of the church. Elizabeth, who was 
herſelf attached to the proteſtants, chiefly by her inter- 
eſts and the circumſtances of her birth, and who ſeems 
to have entertained ſome propenſity during her whole 
life to the catholic ſuperſtition, at leaſt to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet pretended to be extremely diſpleaſed 
with this abjuration of Henry ; and ſhe wrote him an 
angry letter, reproaching him with this intereſted change 
of his religion. Senſible, however; that the league 
and the king of Spain were ſtill their common enemies, 
ſhe hearkened to his apologies ; continued her ſuccours 
both of men and money ; and formed a new treaty, in 
which they mutually ſtipulated never to make peace 
but by common conſent. | | 

The intrigues of the Spaniſh court were not confined 
to France and England : by means of their never-failing 
pretence of religion, Philip excited new diſorders in 
Scotland, and gave freſh alarm to Elizabeth. George 
Ker, brother to lord Newbottle, had been taken, while 
he was paſſing ſecretly into Spain; and papers were 
found about him, by which a dangerous conſpiracy of 
ſome catholic nobleman with Philip was diſcovered. 
The earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of 
three potent families, had entered into a confederacy 
with the Spaniſh monarch: and had ſtipulated to raiſe 
all their forces; to join them to a body of Spaniſh 
troops, which Philip promiſed to ſend into Scotland ; 
and after re-eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in that 
kingdom, to march with their united power in order to 
effect the ſame purpoſe in England. Graham of Fintry, 
who had alſo entered in this conſpiracy, was taken, ar- 
raigned, and executed. Elizabeth ſent lord Borough 
ambaſſador into Scotland, and exhorted the king to 
exerciſe the ſame ſeverity on the three earls, to confiſ- 
cate their eſtates, and by annexing them to the crown, 
both increaſe his own demeſnes, and ſet an example to 
all his ſubjects of the dangers attending treaſon and re- 
bellion. James applied to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance ; but 
ſo far was ſhe from giving him any aid, that ſhe rather 
contributed to increaſe his inquietude, by countenancing 
the turbulent diſpoſition of the earl of Bothwel, a noble- 
man deſcended from a natural fon of James V. Bothwel 
more than once attempted to render himſelf maſter of 
the king's perſon ; and being expelled the kingdom for 
theſe traiterous enterprizes, he took ſhelter in England, 
was ſecretly protected by the queen, and lurked near 
the borders, where his power lay, with a view of till 
committing ſome new violence. He ſucceeded at laſt 
in an attempt on the king; and, by the mediation of 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, impoſed diſhonourable terms 
upon that prince: but James, by the authority of the 
convention of ſtates, annulled this agreement, as ex- 
torted by violence; again expelled Bothwel; and 
obliged him to take ſhelter in England. Elizabeth pre- 
tending ignorance of the place of his retreat, never exe- 
cuted theſe treaties, by which ſhe was bound to deliver 
up all rebels and fugitives to the king of Scotland. 
During theſe diſorders the proſecution of the catholic 
earls remained in ſuſpenſe ; but at laſt the parliament 
paſſed an act of attainder againſt them, in 1594, and 
the king prepared himſelf to execute it by force of arms. 
The noblemen, though they obtained a victory over the 
earl of Argyle, who acted by the king's commiſſion, 
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his reſuſal, he muſt adjure the realm, and that if he either re- 
fuſe this condition, or return after baniſhment, he Would ſuffer 
capitally as a felon without benefit of clergy. 
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The queen's eftabliſhed authority ſecured her from 
all ſuch attempts as James was expoſed to from the 
mutinous diſpoſition of his ſubjects; and her enemies 
found no other means of giving her domeſtic diſturb- 
ance than by ſuch traiterous and perfidious machinations 
as ended in their own diſgrace, and in the ruin of their 
Inſtead of avenging herſelf by 
retaliating in a like manner, Elizabeth ſought a more 
honourable vengeance by ſupporting the king of France, 
and aſſiſting him in finally breaking the force of the 
league, which, after the converſion of that monarch, 
went daily to decay, and was threatened with ſpeedy 


criminal inſtruments “*. 


ruin and diſſolution. 


In 1595, the French king, who had long carried on 


hoſtilities with Philip, was at laſt provoked, by the 


taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the attack of 


Cambray, to declare war againſt that monarch. Eliza- 
beth being threatened with a new invaſion in England, 
and with an inſurrection in Ireland, recalled moſt of her 
forces, and ſent Nozris, who commanded her troops in 
Brittany, to take the lead of thoſe in Ireland. Finding 
alſo, that the French league was almoft diſſolved, and 


that the moſt conſiderable leaders had made an accom- 


modation with their prince, ſhe thought that he could 
well ſupport himſelf by his own force and valour ; and 
ſhe began to be more ſparing in his cauſe of the blood 


and treaſure of her ay wa, Some diſguſts which ſhe - 


had received from the ſtates, joined to the remonſtrances 


of Burleigh, made her alſo inclined to diminiſh her- 


charges on that ſide; and ſhe even demanded, in 1596, 
by her ambaſſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reim- 
burſed all the money which ſhe had expended in ſup- 
porting them. The ſtates, beſides alledging the con- 
ditions of the treaty, by which they were not bound to 
repay her till the concluſion of a peace, pledged their 
preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great ſuperiority of the 
Spaniards, and the difficulty in ſupporting the war ; 
much more in ſaving money to diſcharge their incum- 
After much negociation, a new treaty was 
formed ; by which the ſtates engaged to free the queen 
immediately from the charge of the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
computed at forty thouſand pounds a- year; to pay her 
annually twenty thouſand pounds for ſome years; to 
aſſiſt her with a certain number of ſhips; and to con- 
clude no peace or treaty without her conſent. They 
alſo bound themſelves, on finiſhing a peace with Spain, 
to pay her annually the ſum of a hundred thouſand 
pounds for four years ; but on this condition, that the 
payment ſhould be in lieu of all demands, and that they 
ſhould be ſupplied, though at their own charge, with a 
body of four thouſand auxiliaries from England. The 
queen, however, retained in her hands the cautionary 
towns, which were a great check on the riſing power of 
the ſtates; and ſhe committed the important truſt of 
Fluſhing to' Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in the Low Coun- 
tries. She gave him the preference to Eſſex, who ex- 
pected ſo honourable a command; and though this 
nobleman was daily riſing both in reputation with the 
people, and favour with herſelf, the queen thought 
proper to give him a refuſal. Sir Thomas Baſkerville 


was ſent over to France at the head of two thouſand 


Engliſh, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty con- 
cluded with Henry, engaged to ſupply that prince. 
Some ſtipulations for mutual aſſiſtance were formed by 


hc. 
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* Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the queen, 
being impriſoned on ſuſpicion, confeſſed that he had received a 
bribe to poifon her from Fuentes and Ibarra, who had fuc- 
. ceeded Parma, lately deceafed, in the government of the Ne- 
therlands; but he maintained, that he had no other intention 
than to cheat Philip of his money, and never meant to Yulfil 
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found chemſelves hard preſſed by James himſelf, and 
agreed on certain terms to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, 
detected in a confederacy with them, forfeited the 
favour of Elizabeth ; and was obliged to take ſhelter 
firſt in France, then in Italy, where he died in great 
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the treaty ; and all former engagements were », 

This body of Engliſh were — at the "we 
of the French king; yet did Henry eſteem the fact 
of conſiderable advantage, on account of the phy 
putation acquired by the Engliſh, in ſo many 2 1 
enterprizes undertaken againſt the commpn enem 

the great battle of Tournholt, gained in 2597 by £ Ia 
Maurice, the Engliſh auxiliaries under Sir =—_ 
tay” and pep way Sydney had acquired honour. * 
the ſucceſs of that day was unive aſeri 3 
_ TY OE aſeribed to their 

It having been ſuggeſted, that Philip was mak; 

great preparations for a new invaſion of England 
powerful fleet was equipped at Plymouth, which __ 
liſted of a hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſeventeen of 
which were capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders and 
ſmall veſſels: twenty ſhips were added by the Hollan. 
ders. In this fleet there were. computed to be em. 
barked ſix thouſand, three hundred, and ſixty ſoldiers 2 
thouſand volunteers, and fix thouſand, ſeven hundreg 
and ſeventy-two ſeamen, beſides the Dutch. The land 
forces were commanded by the earl of Eſſex: the navy 
by lord Effingham, high. admiral. . Both theſe com. 
manders had expended great ſums of their own in the 
armament: for ſuch was the ſpirit of Elizabeth's reign, 
Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers 
Clifford, had commands in this expedition, and were 
appointed council to the general and admiral. The 
fleet ſet fail on the 1ſt of June, 1596 ; and meeting 
with a fair wind bent its courſe to Cadiz, at which 
place, by ſealed orders delivered to all the captains, 
the general rendezvous was appointed. They put 
before them ſome armed tenders, which intercepted 
every ſhip that could carry intelligence to the enemy 
and they themſelves were ſo fortunate when they came 
near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which they 
learned that that port was full of merchant-ſhips of 
2 value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect 
ecurity, without any apprehenſions of an enemy. 
This intelligence much encouraged the Eggliſh fleet, 
and gave them the proſpect of a fortunate iſſue to the 
enterprize. After a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. 
Sebaſtian's on the weſtern ſide of the iſland of Cadiz; 
it was, upon deliberation, reſolved by the council of war 
to attack the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This attempt 
was deemed raſh ; and the admiral himſelf, who was 
cautious in his temper, had entertained great ſcruples 
with regard to it: but Eſſex ſtrenuouſly recommended 


the enterprize; and when he found the reſolution at laſt 


taken, he threw his hat into the ſea, and gave ſymp- 
toms of the moſt extravagant joy. He felt, however, 
a great mortification, when Effingham informed him, 
that the queen, anxious for his ſafety, and dreading the 
effects of his youthful ardour, had ſecretly given orders 
that he ſhould .not be permitted to command the van in 
the attack. That duty was performed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and lord Thomas Howard; but Eſſex no 
ſooner came within reach of the enemy, than he forgot 
the promiſe which the admiral had exacted from him, to 
keep in the midſt of the fleet; he broke through and 
preſſed forward into the thickeſt of the fire. Emulation 
for glory, avidity of plunder, animoſity againſt the 
Spaniards, proved incentives to every one; and the ene- 
my was ſoon obliged to ſlip anchor and retreat farther 
into the bay, where they ran many of their ſhips a- 
ground. Eſſex then landed his men at the fort of Pun- 
tal; and immediately marched to the attack of Cadiz, 
which the impetuous valour of the Engliſh ſoon carried 
ſword in hand. The generoſity of Eſſex, not inferior 
to his valour, made him ſtop the ſlaughter, and treat his 
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his engagement. He was, however, executed for the conſpi- 


racy; and the queen complained to Philip of theſe diſhonour- 


able attempts of his miniſters, but could obtain no fatisfaction. 
York and Williams, two Engliſh traitors, were afterwards 
executed for a conſpiracy with Ibarra, equally. atrocious. - 


priſoners | 


- 


kindneſs. The Engliſh made rich plunder in the 
an but wilde of a — richer by the teſolution 
213 the duke of Medina, the Spaniſh admiral, took 
1 ſetting fire to the ſhips, in order to, prevent their 
calling into the hands of the enemy, It was computed 
that the loſs which the Spaniards ſuſtained in this enter- 


ie amounted to twenty millions of ducats z beſides the - 


F - ++v which that proud and ambitious people ſuffered 
w_ ſacking of — of their chief cities, and deſtroy- 
ing in their harbour a fleet of ſuch force and value. 
Eſſex all on fire for glory, regarded this great ſucceſs 
only as a ſtep to future atchievements : he inſiſted on 
keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz; and he undertook with 
four hundred men and three months proviſions, to de- 
{nd the place till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England: 
but all the other ſeamen and ſoldiers were ſatisfied with 


like reception; his ſcheme for intercepting the carracks 
ar the Azores, for aſſaulting the Groine, for taking St. 


thither with a view of making a deſcent in Ireland, was 
reſolved to prevent their enterprize, and to deſtroy the 
ſhipping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet 
of a hundred and twenty fail, of which ſeventeen were 
her own ſhips,  forty-three were ſmaller veſſels, and the 
reſt tenders and victuallers : ſhe embarked on board 
this fleet five thouſand new-levied ſoldiers, and added a 
thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought 
from the Netherlands f. This powerful fleet ſet fail 
from Plymouth on the gth of July, 1597 ; but were no 
ſooner out of harbour than they met with a furious 
ſtorm, which ſhattered and diſperſed them ; and before 
they could be refitted Eſſex found that their proviſions 
were fo far ſpent, that it would not be ſafe to carry fo 
numerous an army along with him. He diſmiſſed there- 
fore all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand veterans under 


Vere; and laying aſide all thoughts of attacking Ferrol 


or the Groine, he confined the object of his expedition 
to the intercepting of the Indian fleet; which had at firſt 
been conſidered only as the ſecond enterprize which he 
was to attempt. The Indian fleet in that age, by rea- 
fon of the imperfection of navigation, had a ſtated courſe 
as well as ſeaſon, both in their going out and in their 
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In the preamble of the patent it was ſaid, that the new 
dignity was conferred on him on account of his good ſervices 
in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips; a merit 
which Eilex pretended to belong ſolely to himſelf: and he of- 

red to maintain this plea by ſingle combat againſt the earl of 
Nottingham, or his ſons, or any of his kindred. 
+ The earl of Eſſex, commander in chief both of the land 
and ſea-forces, was at the head of one ſquadron; lord Thomas 
oward was appointed vice-admiral of another; Sir Walter 
Raleigh of the third ; lord Mountjoy commanded the land 
orces under Eſſex; Vere was appointed marſhal; Sir George 
arew lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount 
rſt colonel, The earls of Rutland and Southampton, the 

* Gray, Cromwell, and Rich, with ſeveral other perſons 

o diſtinction, embarked as volunteers. Eſſex declared his 


reſolution either to deſtroy the new Armada which threatened 
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priſoners wich the greateſt humanity, and even affability J return; and there were certain iſlands at which, as at 


fixed ſtages, they always touched, and where they took 
in water and proviſions. The Azores being one of theſe 
places where about this time the fieet was expected, 
Eſſex bent his courſe thither; and he informed Raleigh, 
that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one 
of theſe iſlands. By ſome accident the ſquadrons were 
ſeparated; and Raleigh arriving firſt before Fayal, 
thought it more prudent, after waiting ſome time for the 
general, to begin the attack alone, leſt the inhabitants 
ſhould by farther delay have leiſure to make prepara- 
tions ſor their defence . Eſſex made next a diſpoſition 
proper for intercepting the Indian galleons ; and Sir 
William Monſon, whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote of 
the fleet, having fallen in with them, made the ſignals 
which had been agreed on. *The Spaniſh fleet, finding; 
that the enemy was upon them, made all the fail poſſible 
to the Terceras, and got into the ſafe and well fortified 
harbour of Angra, before the Engliſh fleet could over- 
take them. Three ſhips were only intercepted, but 
theſe were fo rich as to pay all the charges of the expe- 
dition. The cauſes of the miſcarriage in this enterprize 
were much canvaſſed in England, upon the return of the 
fleet; and though the courtiers took part differently, as 
they effected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the people in ge- 
neral, who bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, 
ſpirit, and generoſity of the former, were inclined to 
juſtify every circumſtance of his conduct. The queen, 
who loved the one as much as ſhe eſteemed the other, 
maintained a kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to 
ſhare her favours with an impartial hand between the 
parties. ER 

The Spaniſh war, though ſucceſsful, had exhauſted 
the queen's exchequer, ſo that on the 24th of October, 
ſhe aſſembled a parhament ; where Yelverton, a lawyer, 
was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Eliza- 
beth took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, 
lord keeper, to inform this aſſembly of the neceſſity of 
a ſupply. She ſaid, © That the wars formerly waged 
in Europe had commonly been conducted by the parties 
without farther view than to gain a few towns, or at 
moſt a province, from each other; but the object of 
the preſent hoſtilities, on the part of Spain, was no 
other than utterly to bereave England of her religion, 
her liberty, and her independence : that theſe bleſſings, 
however, ſhe herſelf had hitherto been able to preſerve, 
in ſpite of the devil, the pope, and the Spaniſh tyrant, 
and all the miſchievous deſigns of all her enemies : that 
in this conteſt ſhe had diſburſed a ſum triple to all the 
parliamentary ſupplies. granted her; and, beſides ex- 
pending her ordinary revenues, had been obliged to ſell 
many of the crown lands; and that ſhe could not doubt 
but her ſubjects, in a cauſe where their own honour and 
intereſt were ſo deeply concerned, would willingly con- 
tribute to ſuch moderate taxations as ſhould be found 
neceſſary for the common defence.” The parliament 
granted her three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths ; the ſame 
ſupply which had been given four years before, but 
which had then appeared ſo unuſual, that they had voted 
it ſhould never afterwards be regarded as a precedent. 
An application was made this ſeſſion, by way of petition, 
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England, or to periſh in the attempt. : 

+ He ſucceeded in the enterprize; but Eſſex, jealous of 
Raleigh, expreſſed great diſpleaſure at his conduct, and con- 
ſtrued it as an intention of robbing the general of the glory 
which attended that action: he caſhiered therefore Sydney, 
Bret, Berry, and others, who had concurred in the attempt; 

and would have proceeded to inflict the fame puniſhment on 
Raleigh himſelf, had not lord Thomas Howard interpoſed with 
his good offices, and perſuaded Raleigh, though high-ſpirited, 
to make ſubmiſſions to the general. Eſſex, who was placable 
as well as haſty and paſſionate, was ſoon appeaſed, and both 
received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored the other officers to 
their conſmands. This incident, however, though the quarrel 
was ſeemingly accommodated, laid the {ir{t foundation of that 
violent animoſity which afterwards teox place between theſe 
two gallant commanders. 
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to the queen from the lowet houſe, againſt monopolies ; 
an abuſe which had ariſen to an enormous height; and 
they received a gracious, though a general anſwer; for 
which they returned their thankful acknowledgements. 
But not to give them too much encouragement in ſuch 
applications ſhe told them, in the ſpeech which ſhe de- 
livered at their diſſolution, That with regard to theſe 


patents, ſhe hoped that her dutiful and loving ſubjects | 


would not take away her prerogative, which is the chief 
flower in her garden, and the principal and head pearl 
in her crown and diadem ; but that they would rather 
leave theſe matters to her diſpoſal.” The commons 
alſo took notice of ſome tranſactions in the court of high 
commiſſion ; but not till they had previouſly obtained 
permiſſion from her majeſty to that purpoſe. | 

In 1598 Philip made an overture for peace to Henry; 
but before he would proceed to a negociation, he gave 
intelligence of it to his allies, the queen and the ſtates; 
that if poſſible a general pacification might be made by 


common agreement. Theſe two powers ſent ambaſſa- 


dors to France in order to remonſtrate againſt peace. 
From the behaviour and ſpeeches of Henry, the am- 
baſſadors were ſenſible of his ſincerity, and they there- 
fore remonſtrated with the leſs vehemence againſt the 


meaſures which they ſaw Henry was determined to pur- 


ſue. The ſtates knew that that monarch was intereſted 
never to permit their final ruin; and having received 
private aſſurances that he would till, notwithſtanding 
the peace, give them aſſiſtance both of men and money, 
they were well pleaſed to remain on terms of amity with 
him. His greateſt concern was to give ſatisfaction to 
Elizabeth for this breach of treaty. 
fuſed to treat with the Dutch as a free ſtate, and Eliza- 
beth would not negociate without het ally, Henry was 
obliged to conclude at Vervins a ſeparate peace, by 
which he recovered poſſeſſion of all the places ſeized by 


Spain during the courſe of the civil wars, and procured 


to himſelf leiſure to purſue the domeſtic ſettlement of 
his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace was 
not inferior to his military talents ; and, in a little time, 
by his frugality, order, and wiſe government, he raiſed 
France from the deſolation and miſery in which ſhe was 


involved, to a more flouriſhing condition than ſhe had 


ever before enjoyed. | 


g .* 


* Eſſex was deeply ſtung with the diſhonour which he had 
received; and — to think, that an inſult which might be 
pardoned in a woman, was become a mortal affront when it 


came from his ſovereign. The following letter was written 


by him to Egerton on the ſubject : 

« My very good lord : Though there is not that man this 
day living, whom I would ſooner make judge of any queſtion 
that might concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me 
leave to tell you, that in ſome caſes I muſt appeal from all 
earthly judges: and if any, then ſurely in this, when the high- 
eſt Judge on earth has impoſed on me the heavieſt puniſhment, 
without trial or hearing. Since then I muſt eitheranſwer your 
lordſhip's argument, or elſe forſake mine own juſt defence, I 
will force mine aching head to do me ſervice for an hour. I 
muſt firſt deny my diſcontent; and that it was unſeaſonable, or 


is of fo "ny continuing, your lordſhip ſhould rather condole 


with me than expoſtulate : natural ſeaſons are expected here 
below; but violent and unſeaſonable ſtorms come from above: 
there is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate "indignation of 2 
prince; nor yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable as when it lighteth 
on thoſe that might expect a harveſt of their careful and painful 
labours. He that is once wounded muſt needs feel ſmart till 


dis hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs: but cure I 


expect none, her majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me; 
and be without ſenſe I cannot, being of fleſh and blood. But, 
ſay you, I may aim at the end: I do more than aim; for I ſee 
an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an end to all my deſires. 
In this courſe do I any thing for my enemies? When I was at 
court I found them abſolute; and therefore I had rather they 
ſhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon their cha- 
riot. Or do leave my friends? When I was a courtier 1 


could yield them no fruit of my love unto them; and now that 


I am a hermit they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards 

me. Or do 1 forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? Or 

do I overthrow my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of 

per walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do 

Lruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave following the purſuit, 
Z 1 


ut as Spain re- 


Elizabeth was now adviſed by ſome bf he WY 
to embrace pacific meafures ; and they "wy — 
che advantages of tranquillity, ſecurity, and frugal; 
more conſiderable than any ſucceſs which could 7 
the greateſt victories. But ſhe was elated with d 
rious victories and the proſpect of future ſucceg;. '* 
ſhe well knew; that if ſhe ſhould conſent to an ac 
modarion, that Philip would be able to turn his wy" 
force againſt the revolted provinces of the Netherlang, 
which, though they had ſurpriſingly in , 


creaſed their 
power by commerce and government; were fin 


unable, if not ſupported by their confederates : | 
as her defence of that commonwealth was 3 chat, 


ground of the quarrel, it was unſafe as well as d 


on 
iſhonour. 
in a ſtate 
vently in- 


him a blow on the ear, — paſſionate expreſſion 


a 
ſuited to his impertinence. Inſtead of recollecting him. 
ſelf, and making the ſubmiſſion due to her ſex 2 fa. 
tion, he clap his hand to his ſword, and fwore that 
he would not bear ſuch uſage, were it from Henry VIII. 
himſelf; and he immediately withdrew from court; 
Egerton the — who loved Eſſex, exhorted him 
to repair his indiſcretion, by proper acknowledgements; 
and entreated him not to give that triumph to his ene- 
2 uy Pe to his _ which muſt enſue 
m his ſupporting a conteſt with his ſovereign, and 
deſerting the ſervice of his country *. Novvithitandng 
the ſpirited letter which Eſſex wrote and ſhewed to his 
| 2 | 267 = friends, 


ten. te 


— 


or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of honour 
I give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe 
reſerve myſelf to encounter with him ? Or becauſe I keep my 
heart from buſineſs, though I cannot keep my fortune from 
declining ? No, no, my good lord, I give every one of theſe 
conſiderations its due weight, and the more I weigh them, the 
more I find myſelf juſtified from offending in any of them. As 
for the two laſt objections, that I forſake my country when it 
hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſoluble duty which 
I owe to my ſovereign; I anſwer, that if my country had at 
this time any noed of my public ſervice, her majeſty, that go- 
verneth it, would not have driven me to a private life. I am 
tied to my country by two bonds; one public, to diſcharge 
carefully and induſtriouſly that truſt which is committed to me; 
the other private, to ſacrifice for it my life and carcaſe which 
hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt I am free, being diſ- 
miſled, - diſcharged, and diſabled by her majeſty: of the other, 
nothing can free me but death; and therefore no occaſion of 
my ce ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but I ſhall meet it half 
way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto her majeſty, is 
— the duty of allegiance, which I never have, nor never can 
fail in: the duty of attendance is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe 
her majeſty the duty of an earl, and of lord marſhal of Eng- 
land. 'I have been content to do her majeſty the ſervice of 
clerk; but I can never ſerve her as a villain or flave. But yet 
you ſay, I muſt give way unto the time. So I do, for now 
that I ſee the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf into the harbour- 
Seneca faith, we muſt give way to fortune: I know that for- 
tune is both blind and ſtrong, and therefore I go as far as I can 
out of her way. You ſay the remedy is not to ſtrive: I nei, 
ther ftrive nor ſeek for remedy. But you ſay, I muſt yield and 
ſubmit; I can neither yield myſelf to be guilty, nor allow the 
imputation laid upon me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the 
Author of all Truth, as I can never yield truth to be falſehood; 
nor falſchood to be truth. Have I given cauſe, you aſk; and 
yet take a ſcandal when I have done? No; I gave no cauſe, 
not ſo much as Fimbria's complaint againſt me; for I did ee 
| | lun 
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imprugently diſperſed copies of it, the 
friends, _— for _—_— 15 — that ſhe re- 
queen? pn in his former favour ; and her kindneſs to 
„ peared rather to have acquired new force from 
1 ſhort interval of anger and reſentment. The death 
ied, hi iſt, which happened about the 
of Burleigh, his antagonit, Wn Ppe 

ſame time, ſeemed to enſure him conſtant poſſeſſion of 
the queen's confidence ; and nothing indeed but his own 
:ndiſcretion could thenceforth have- ſhaken his well- 
eſtabliſhed credit “. F 

The laſt public act of lord Burleigh was the conclud- 
ing a new treaty with the Dutch; who, after being in 
ome meaſure deſerted by the king of France, were 

nad to preſerve the queen's alliance by ſubmitting to 
any terms which — nay to require of them. The 
gebt which they owed her was ſettled at eight hundred 
thouſand pounds : of this ſum they agreed to-pay, du- 
ring the war, thirty thouſand pounds a year; and theſe 
payments were to continue till four hundred thouſand 

ds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſhed. They en- 
gaged alſo, during the time that England ſhould .conti- 
nue the war with Spain, to pay the garriſons of the 
cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that if Spain ſhould 
invade England, or the Ifle of Wight, or Jerſey, or 
Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt Elizabeth with a body of five 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe ; and that in caſe 
ſhe undertook any naval armament againſt Spain, they 
ſhould join an equal number of ſhips to her's. By this 
treaty the queen was eaſed of an annual charge of a 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. 

Shortly after the death of Burleigh, intelligence ar- 
rived in England, that Philip II. Elizabeth's greateſt 
enemy, after languiſhing under many infirmities, ex- 
pired in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty 
prince, deſirous of an accommodation with the Nether- 
landers, but diſdaining to make in his own name the 
conceſſions neceſſary for that purpoſe, had transferred 
to his daughter, married to archduke Albert, the title 
to the Low Country. provinces ; but as it was not ex- 
pected that this princeſs could have poſterity, and as the 
reverſion on failure of her iſſue was ſtill reſerved to the 
crown of Spain, the ſtates, conſidering this deed only 
as the change of a name, perſiſted with equal obſtinacy 
in their reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. The other 
powers alſo of Europe made no diſtinction between the 
counts of Bruſſels and Madrid; and the ſecret oppoſition 
of France, as well as the avowed efforts of England, 


0 againſt the ſs of Albert, as it had done 
againſt that of F 6 | 
Notwithſtanding the dominion of the Engliſh over 
Ireland had been ſeemingly eſtabliſhed above four cen- 
turies, it may be ſafely affirmed, that theu authority had 
hitherto been little more than nominal: the - Iriſh 
princes and nobles, divided among themſelves, readily 
paid the exterior marks of obeiſance to a power which 
they were not able to refiſt; but as no durable force 
was ever kept on foot to retain them in their duty, they 
relapſed ſtill into their former independence. The ſmall 
army which the Engliſh maintained in Ireland, were 
never ſupplied regularly with pay ; and as no money 
could be. levied on the iſland, which poſſeſſed none, 
they gave their ſoldiers the privilege of free quarter upon 
e natives. Rapine and inſolence inflamed the hatred 
which prevailed between the conquerors and the con- 
quered : want of ſecurity among the Iriſh introducing 


1552 


** 22 


| telum corpore recipere: receive | the whole ſword into my body. 
I patiently bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received 
when this ſcandal was given me,” &. 


* Lord Burleigh. died in an advanced age; and by a rare 


fortune was e ö 
as equally regretted by his ſovereign and the people. 
= __ riſen ually from ſmall beginnings, by the mere | 


merit ; and'though his authority was never entirely 


abſolute or uncontrolled with the queen, he was ſtill, during 


os cours of near forty years, regarded as her principal mi- 


: = J Davies p. 10a, & ſeqq. 


auies, P · 13 5 & ſeqq. 
I The animoſi : f 8 
Na. K 19 55 — * Engliſh was carried ſo far by 


| $73 
deſpair, nouriſhed ſtill more the ſloth natural to that un- 
culuvated people: but the Engliſh carried farther their 
ill udged tyranny. Inſtead of inviting the Iriſh ta 
adopt the more civilized. cuſtoms of their conquerors, 
they refuſed, though earneſtly ſollicited, to communi- 
cate to them the privilege of their laws, and ever ranked 
them as aliens, and as enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection of juſtice, the natives could find no ſecuri 
but in force; and flying the neighbourhood of cities, 
which they could not approach with ſafety, they ſhel- 
tered themſelves in their marſhes and foreſts from the 
inſolence of their inhuman maſters. Being treated like 
wild beaſts, they became ſuch ; and joining the ardour 
of revenge to their yet untainted barbarity, they grew 
every day more untractable and more dangerous F. As 
the Engliſh princes deemed the conqueſt of the Iriſh to 
be more an object of time than a ſource of military 
glory, they delegated that office to private adventurers, 
; who, enliſting ſoldiers at their own charge, reduced 
; provinces of that iſland, which they converted to their 
own profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities 
were eſtabliſhed by theſe lordly conquerors : the power 
of peace and war was aſſumed : military law was exer- 
ciſed over the Iriſh, whom they ſubdued ; and by de- 
grees over the Engliſh, by whoſe aſſiſtance they con- 
quered: and, after their authority had once taken root, 
deeming the Engliſh inſtitutions leſs favourable to bar- 
barous dominion, they degenerated into mere Iriſh, and 


abandoned the garb, language, manners, and laws of 
their mother country . | | 


By this imprudent conduct of England, the natives 
ol its dependant ſtate remained till in that abject condi- 
tion, into which the northern and weſtern parts of Eu- 
| rope were ſunk, before they received civility and ſlavery 
from the refined policy and bravery of Rome. Even 
at the end of the ſixteenth century, when every Chriſ- 
tian nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of 
life, that iſland, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying 
a fertile ſoil, acceſſible in its ſituation, poſſeſſed of in- 
numerable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages, inhabited by a people whoſe cuſtoms and 
manners approached nearer thoſe of ſavages than of any 
other claſs of people 5. | 

The uſual revenue of Ireland amounted only to ſix 
thouſand pounds a year: the queen though with much 
»repining, commonly added twenty thouſand more, which 
ſhe remitted from England : and with this ſmall revenue 
a body of a thouſand men was ſupported ; which on ex- 
traordinary emergencies was augmented to two thouſand. 
This ſmall force rather tended to inflame than ſubdue 
| the Iriſh. 


—— 


In 1560, Shan O' Neale, the head of a powerful 


miſhes he was received into favour upon his ſubmiſſion, 
and his promiſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the 
future. This impunity tempted him to undertake a 
new inſurrection in 1567; but being puſhed by Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated into Clande- 
| boy, and rather than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put 
himſelf into the hands of ſome Scottiſh iſlanders who 
commonly infeſted thoſe parts by their incurſions. The 
Scots, who retained a quarrel againſt him on account of 
former injuries, violated the laws of hoſpitality, and 
murdered him at a feſtival to which they had invited 
him ||. The earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave Sir 


= Henry 


the Iriſh, that in an inſurrection raiſed by two ſons of the earl 
of Claricarde, they put ta the ſword all the inhabitants of the 
town of Athenry, though Iriſh, becauſe they began to conform 
themſelves to Engliſh cuſtoms, and had embraced a more ci- 
vilized form of life than had been practiſed by their anceſtors. - 
He was a man equally-noted for his pride, his violence, 
his debaucheries, and his hatred to the Engliſh nation. He is. 
ſaid to have put ſome of his followers to death becauſe wy 
endeavoured to introduce the uſe of bread after the Engli 
faſhion, Though ſo violent an enemy to luxury, he was ex- 
tremely addicted to riot; and was accuſtomed after his intem- 
perance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his oy into 
| mire that ke might allay the __ which he had rouſed by 
7 


former 


clan, raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter ; but after ſome ſkir- 
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Henry Sidney great diſturbance, from the hereditary 
animoſity which prevaited between that nobleman and 
the earl of Ormond, deſcended from the only family 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, that had ſteadily maintained its 
loyalty to the Engliſh crown, The carl of Thomond, 
in 1570, attempted a rebellion in Connanght, but was 


- obliged to fly into France before his deſign was ripe for 


execution. Stukely, another fugitive, found ſuch cre- 
dit with the pope, Gregory XIII. that he flattered that 
Pontiff with the proſpect of making his nephew, Buon 


Compagne, king of Ireland ; and as if their * 


had already taken effect, he accepted the title o - 
quis of Leinſter from the new ſovereign. He paſſed 
next into Spain; and after having received much en- 
couragement and great rewards from Philip, who in- 
tended to employ him as an inſtrument in diſturbing 
Elizabeth, he was found to poſſeſs too little intereſt for 
executing the high promiſes he had made to that mo- 
narch. He retired into Portugal; and following the 
fortunes of Don Sebaſtian, he periſhed with that gallant 
pum in his bold but unfortunate expedition againſt the 
oors. 

After ſome interval, Lord Gray ſucceeded to the 
government of Ireland; and in 1579 ſuppreſſed a new 
rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, though ſupported 
by a body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of 
the Rourks followed a few years after; occaſioned by 
the ſtrift and equitable adminiſtration of Sir Richard 
Bingham, | gem of Connaught, who endeavoured 
fo repreſs the tyranny of the chieftains over their vaſ- 
fals. The queen, finding Ireland ſo burthenſome to 
her, tried ſeveral expedients for reducing it to a ſtate of 
greater order and ſubmiſſion. She encouraged the earl 
of Eſſex, father to that nobleman who was afterwards 
her favourite, to attempt the ſubduing and planting of 
Clandeboy, Ferny, and other territories, part of ſome 
late forfeitures ; but that enterprize proved unfortunate; 
and Eſſex died of a diſtemper, occaſioned, as is ſup- 
ſed, by the vexation which he had conceived from 

diſappointments. An univerſity was founded in 
Dublin, with a view of introducing arts and learning 
into that kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivated man- 
ners of the inhabitants. But the moſt unhappy expe- 
dient employed in the government of Ireland was that 
made uſe of in 1585, by Sir John Perrot, at that time 
lord deputy: he put arms into the hands of the Iriſh 
inhabitants of Ulſter, in order to enable them, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the government, to repreſs the in- 
curſions of the Scottiſh iſlanders, by which theſe parts 
were much infeſted. At the ſame time, the invitations 
of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic religion, 
engaged many of the gentry to ſerve in the Low Coun- 


try wars: and thus Ireland being provided with officers 


and ſoldiers, with diſcipline and arms, became formi- 
dable to the Engliſh ; and was thenceforthable ro main- 
rain a more regular war againſt her ancient maſters. 
Hugh O' Neale, nephew to Shan O' Neale, had been 
raiſed by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; 
but having murdered his couſin, ſon of that rebel, and 
being acknowledged head of his clan, he preferred the 
pride of barbarous licence and dominion to the plea- 
ſures of opulence and tranquillity ; and he fomented 


all thoſe diſorders by which hoped to weaken or over- 


turn the Engliſh government. He was noted for the 
vices of perfidy and cruelty ; and was alſo eminent for 
courage. Tyrone ſecretly fomented the diſcontents of 
the Macguifes, O'Donnels, O'Rourks, Mac-Mahons, 
and other rebels; yet, truſting to the influence of his 
deceitful oaths and profeſſions, he put himſelf into the 


former exceſſes, Such was the life led by this haugh 
barbarian, who ſcorned the title of earl of Tyrone, which 
Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, and who aſſumed 
the rank and appellation of king of Ulfter. He uſed alſo to 
ſay, that though the queen was his ſovereign lady, he never 
made peace with her but at her ſeeking. Hume. 

* This victory, ſo unuſual to the lrih, raiſed their courage, 
ſupplied them with arms and ammunition, and raiſed the repu- 
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| thence a ſupply of arms and ammunition: and 


hands of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in the year 1 

was ſent over deputy to Ireland. Contrary 160595 
advice and proteſtation of Sir Henry Bagnal bath 
of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and returning to h 
own country, he embraced the reſolution of rain. .* 
open rebellion, and of relying no longer on the N 
or inexperience of the Engliſh government. 7 


tered into a correſpondence with Spain : he — 


procured 


united all the Iriſh chieftains in a dependence 9 


felt, he began to be regarded as a formidable enem 
Sir John Norris, who commanded the Engliſh — 
by reaſon of the diſadvantages under which he labo 1 
willingly hearkened to any propoſals of truce or accom. 
modation made him by Tyrone; and after the war wa, 
{pun out by theſe artifices for ſome years, that galant 

ngliſhman, finding that he had been deceived by 
treachery, and that he had performed nothing worthy 
of his ancient reputation, was ſeized with a languiſhing 
diſtemper, and died of vexation. Sir Henry Bagnal 
who ſucceeded him in the command, was ſtill more "ng 
fortunate. As he advanced to relieve the fort of 
Black-Water, beſieged by the rebels, he was fir. 
rounded in diſadvantageous ground; his ſoldiers, dif. 
couraged by part of their powder's accidentally catch. 
ing fire, were put to flight; and though the purſuit was 
ſtopped by Montacute, who commanded the Engliſh 
horſe, fifteen hundred men, together with the general 
himſclf, were left dead upon the field *. 

The Iriſh rebellion having riſen to ſo great a head, 
it was reſolved to. puſh the war by more vigorous, mea- 
ſures; and the queen caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord 
Mountjoy, as a man endowed with talents equal to the 
undertaking. But the young earl of Eſſex, ambitious of 
fame, and deſirous of obtaining this government for 
himſelf, oppoſed the choice of Mountjoy ; and repre. 
ſented the neceſſity of appointing for that important 
employment, ſome perſon more. experienced in war 
than this nobleman, more practiſed in buſineſs, and of 
higher quality and repreſentation. By this deſcription, 
he was underſtood to mean himſelf; and Elizabeth 
readily agreed to appoint him governor of Ireland, by 
the title of lord-heutenant F. , And to enſure him of 
ſucceſs, ſhe levied a numerous army of ſixteen thouſand 
foot, and thirteen thouſand horſe, which ſhe afterwards 
augmented to twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe. Eſſex left London in March 1599, attended 
with the acclamations of the populace ; and accompa- 
nied by a numerous train of nobility and gentry. The 
firſt ad of authority which he exerciſed after his arrival 
in Ireland, was an indiſcretion, but of the generous 
kind; and in both theſe reſpects ſuitable to his cha- 
rater. He appointed his intimate friend, the earl of 
Southampton, general of the horſe ; a nobleman who 


had incurred -the queen's diſpleaſure, by ſecretly mar- 


rying without her conſent, and whom ſhe had therefore 
enjoined Eſſex not to employ in any command under 


him. She no ſooner heard of this inſtance of diſobe- 
dience than ſhe reprimanded him, and ordered him to 


recal his commiſſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who 
had imagined that ſome reaſons which he oppoſed to her 
firſt injunction had ſatisfied her, had the imprudence to 


remonſtrate againſt theſe ſecond orders; and it was not 
till ſhe reiterated her commands, that he could be pre- 


2 


vailed on to diſplace his friend. Eſſex, on his landing 
at Dublin, deliberated with che Iriſh council concerning 
the proper methods of carrying on the war againſt the 
rebels; and here he was guilty of a capital error, 
which was the ruin of his enterpriſe. He had always 
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tation of Tyrone, who aſſumed the character of the Deli« 
verer of his Country, and Patron of - Iriſh Liberty. 

+ The more to encourage him in his undertaking, ſhe 
granted him by his patent more extenſive authority than had 
ever before been conferred on any lieutenant ; the power of 


carrying on or finiſhing the war as he pleaſed, of pardoning 


the rebels, and of filling all the moſt conſiderable employ- 
ments of the kingdom, ble 
W 
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„e in England blamed the conduct of former com- 


manders, who artfully protracted the war, who harraſſed 


: * enterprizes, and who, by agreeing 
* —— — with the rebels, 
bad ven them leiſure to recruit their broken forces. In 
| — to theſe views, he had ever inſiſted upon 
— bis forces immediately into Ulſter againſt 
Tyrone, the chief enemy; and his inſtructions had been 
* agreeably to theſe his declared reſolutions. But 
the Iriſh counſellors perſuaded him that the ſeaſon was 
too early for the enterprize, and that as the moraſſes in 

hich the northern Iriſh uſually ſheltered themſelves, 
— not as yet be paſſable to the Engliſh forces, it 
would be better to employ the preſent time in an expe- 
dition into Munſter. Their ſecret reaſon for this advice 
was, that many of them poſſeſſed eſtates in that pro- 
vince; and were deſirous to have the enemy diſlodg 
ſrom their neighbourhood : but the fame {elfiſh ſpirit 
which had induced them to give this counſel, made them 
ſon after diſown it when they found the bad conſe- 

vences with which it was attended. Eſſex obliged all 
& rebels of Munſter either to ſubmit or to fly into the 


; rovinces: but as the Iriſh, from the 
. hs queen's preparations, had concluded 
that ſhe intended to reduce them to total ſubjection, or 
even to exterminate them, they conſidered their defence 
as 2 common cauſe ; and the Engliſh forces were no 
ſooner withdrawn, than the inhabitants of Munſter re- 
lapſed into rebellion, and renewed their confederacy 
with their other countrymen. The army, meanwhile, 
by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by the 
influence of the climate, was become ſickly; and on its 
return to Dublin, about the middle of July, was ſur- 
prilingly diminiſhed 1n number. The courage of the 
ſoldiers was even much abated : for though they had 
prevailed in ſome leſſer enterprizes againſt lord Cahir 
2nd others; yet had they ſometimes met with more 
ſtout reſiſtance than they expected from the Iriſh, whom 
| they were wont to deſpiſe : and as they were raw troops 
and unexperienced, a conſiderable body of them had 
been put to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number 
of the enemy. Eſſex was ſo enraged at this miſbeha- 
viour, that he caſhiered all the officers, and decimated 
the private men. But this act of ſeverity, though ne- 
ceſſary, had intimidated the ſoldiers, and increaſed their 
averſion to the ſervice. Elizabeth was extremely diſ- 
' guſted when ſhe heard that fo conſiderable a part of the 
ſcaſon was conſumed in theſe frivolous enterprizes, and 
was ſtill more ſurprized that Eſſex perſevered in the 
ſame practice which he had ſo much condemned in 
others, and when he knew to be ſo much contrary to 
her purpoſe and intention. That nobleman, in order 
to give his troops leiſure to recruit from their ſickneſs 
and fatigue, left the main army in quarters, and marched 
with a ſmall body of fifteen hundred men into the county 
of Ophelie againſt the O' Connors and O'Mores, whom 
he forced to a ſubmiſſion : but, on his return to Dublin, 
he found his army ſo much diminiſhed, that he wrote 
to the Engliſh council an account of its condition, and 
informed them, that if he did not immediately receive 
a reinforcement of two thouſand men, it would be im- 
poſſible for him this ſeaſon to attempt any thing againſt 
Tyrone. That there might be no pretence for farther 
mactivity, the queen immediately ſent over the number 
demanded ; and Eſſex began at laſt to aſſemble his 
forces for the expedition into. Ulſter. The army was 
ſo averſe to this enterprize, and ſo terrified with the re- 
putation of Tyrone, that many of them counterfeited 
ſickneſs, many of them deſerted; and Eſſex found, that 

ter leaving the neceſſary garriſons, he could ſcarcely 
lead four thouſand men againſt the rebels. He marched, 
however, with this ſmall army ; but was ſoon ſenſible, 
that in fo advanced ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for 
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The queen had always declared, that the purpoſe of his ſe- 
_ Verity Was to correct, not to ruin him, and when he heard of 
his fickneſs, ſhe was not a little alarmgd with his ſituation, 
3 | | 
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him to effect any thing againſt an enemy who, thovgh 
ſuperior in number, was determined to avoid every 
deciſive action. He hearkened, therefore, to a meſ- 
ſage ſent him by Tyrone, who deſired a conference z 
and a place near the two camps was appointed for that 
purpoſe. The generals met without any of their atten- 
dants, and a river ran between them, into which Tyrone 
entered to the depth of his ſaddle : but Eſſex ſtood on 
the oppoſite bank. After half an hour's conference, 
where Tyrone behaved with great ſubmiſſion to the lord 
heutenant, a ceſſation of arms was concluded to the 1ſt 
of May, renewable from ſix weeks to ſix weeks ; but 
which might be broken off by either party upon a fort- 
night's warning. Eſſex alſo received — Tyrone pro- 
poſals for a peace, in which that rebel had inſerted many 
unreaſonable and exorbitant conditions: and there hap- 
pened afterwards ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that he had here 
commenced a very unjuſtifiable correſpondence with the 
enemy. This diſhonourable concluſion of the campaign 
extremely provoked Elizabeth againſt Eſſex; and this 
diſguſt was much augmented by other circumſtances of 
that nobleman's conduct. He wrote many letters to the 
queen and counſel, full of peeviſh and impatient expreſ- 
lions ; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their 
calumnies ſhould be believed againſt him, and diſcover- 
ing ſymptoms of a mind equally haughty and diſconten- 
ted. Elizabeth took care to inform him of her diſſatisfac- 
tion; but commanded him to remain in Ireland till far- 
ther orders. Eſſex ſoon heard of Elizabeth's anger, 
and of the promotion of his enemy, Sir Robert Cecil, to 
the office of maſter of the wards, an office to which he 
himſelf aſpired: and dreading that, if he remained any 
longer abſent, the queen would be totally alienated from 
him, he haſtily embraced a reſolution of returning to 
England; and by ſpeedy journies he arrived at court 
before any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions. 
Though beſmeared with dirt and ſweat, he haſtened up 
ſtairs to the preſence chamber, thence to the privy 
chamber; nor ſtopped till he was in the queen's bed- 
chamber, who was newly riſen, and was ſitting with her 
hair about her face. He threw himſelf on his knees, 
kiſſed her hand, and had ſome private conference with 
her; where he was ſo graciouſly received that, on his 
departure, he was heard to expreſs great ſatisfaction, 
and to thank God, that though he had ſuffered much 

trouble and many ſtorms abroad, he found a ſweet 
calm at home. But this placability of Elizabeth was 
the reſult of her ſurpriſe, and of the momentary ſatiſ- 
faction which ſhe felt on the ſudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance of her favourite: Upon recollection, how-. 
ever, all his faults recurred to her; and ſhe thought it 
neceſſary, by ſome ſevere diſcipline, to ſubdue that 
haughty imperious ſpirit, who had pretended to domi- 
neer in her councils, and to act, in the moſt important 
affairs, without regard to her orders and inſtructions. 
When Eſſex waited.on her in the afternoon, he found 

her extremely altered in her carriage towards him : ſhe 
ordered him to be confined to his chamber ; to be twice 
examined by the council ; and though his anſwers were 
calm and ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him to the cuſtody 
of lord-keeper Egerton, and held him ſequeſtered from 
all company, even from that of his counteſs, nor was 
the intercourſe of letters permitted between them. 
Efſex dropped many expreſſions of humiliation and 
ſorrow, none of reſentment: he profeſſed an entire 
ſubmiſſion to the queen's will, declared his intention of 
retiring into the country, and of leading thenceforth a 
private life, remote from courts and buſineſs : but 
though he affected to be ſo entirely cured of his aſpir- 
ing ambition, the vexation of this diſappointment. and 
of the triumph gained by his enemies, preyed upon his 
haughty ſpirit, and he fell into a diſtemper which 
ſeemed to put his life in danger“. The m—_ 
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She ordered eight phyſicians of the beſt reputation and expe- 
rience to conſult of his caſe; and being informed that the iſſue 
was much te be apprehended, ſhe ſent Dr. James to him _-_ 
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which the queen adminiſtered to theſe aſpiring rirals 
was ſucceſsful with both; and in the beginning of 1660 
Eſſex, being now allowed the company of his counteſs, 
and having entertained more promiſing hopes of his 
ſuture fortunes, was ſo much reſtored in his health, as 
to be thought paſt danger. A belief was inſtilled into 
Elizabeth, that his diſtemper had been entirely coun- 
terfeit, in order to move her compaſſion ; and ſhe re- 
lapſed into her former 'rigour againſt him. He wrote 
her a letter, and ſent her a rich preſent on New Year's 
Day ; as was uſual with the courtiers at that time : ſhe 
read the letter, but rejected the preſent. After ſome 
interval, however, of ſeverity, ſhe allowed him to re- 
tire to his own houſe . The counteſs of Eſſex, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Walſingham, poſſeſſed, as well as 
her huſband, a refined taſte in literature; and the chief 
conſolation which Eſſex enjoyed during this period of 
anxiety and expectation, conſiſted in her company, and 
in reading with her thoſe inſtructive and entertaining 
authors, which even during the time of his greateſt 
proſperity he had never entirely neglected. 
Elizabeth became more and more incenſed againſt 
Eſſex from the accounts ſhe received almoſt daily from 
Ireland. She appointed Mountjoy lord-deputy ; and 
that nobleman found the iſland almoſt in a deſperate 
condition; but being a man of capacity and vigour, 
he was ſo little diſcouraged, that he immediately ad- 
vanced againſt Tyrone in Ulſter. He penetrated into 
the heart of that country, the chief ſeat of the rebels: 
he fortified Derry and Mount Norris, in order to bridle 


the Iriſh: he chaſed them from the field, and obliged 


them to ſhelter in the woods and moraſſes; he em- 
ployed, with equal ſucceſs, Sir George Carew in Mun- 

ſter: and by theſe promiſing enterprizes, he gave new 
life to the queen's authority in that iſland. As the com- 
pariſon of Mountjoy's adminiſtration with that of Eſſex 
contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her favourite, ſhe 
received additional diſguſt from the partiality of the peo- 

le, who, prepoſſeſſed with an extravagant idea of 

ſſex's merit, complained of the injuſtice done him by 
his removal from court, and by his confinement. Libels 
were ſecretly diſperſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, and 
all his enemies: and his popularity, which was always 

reat, ſeemed rather to be increaſed than dimunſhed by 
his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in order to juſtify her con- 
duct with regard to him, often expreſſed her intentions 
of having him tried in the ſtar- chamber for his offence: 
but her tenderneſs for him prevailed at laſt over her ſe- 
verity ; and ſhe was contented to have him only exa- 
mined by the privy-council. The attorney-general, 
Coke, opened the cauſe againſt him, and treated him 
with the cruelty and inſolence which that great lawyer 
uſually exerciſed againſt the unfortunate. He diſplayed 
in the ſtrongeſt colours, all the. faults committed by 
Eſſex in his adminiſtration of Ireland. The folicitor- 
general, Flemi.,g, inſiſted upon the wretched ſituation 
in which the earl had left that kingdom; and Franc':, 
ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been lord-kee 
in the beginning of the preſent reign, cloſed the charge 
with diſplaying the undutiful expreſſions contained in 
ſome letters written by the earl. When Eſſex came to 
plead in his own defence, he renounced all pretenſions 
to an apology ; and declared his reſolution never to have 
any conteſt with his ſovereign. - His ſubmiſſion was 
uttered with ſo much eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a 
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ſome broth, and deſired that phyſician to deliver him a meſſage 
which ſhe probably deemed of ſtill greater virtue; that if ſhe 


thought ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would her- 


ſelf pay him a viſit. The by-ſtanders, who carefully obſerved 
her countenance, remarked that in pronouncing theſe words, 
her eyes were ſuffuſed with tears. When the ſymptoms of the 


queen's returning affection towards Eſſex were known, they 


gave a ſenſible alarm to the faction which had declared their 
Oppoſition to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the 
moft violent as well as the moſt ambitious of his enemies, was 
10 affected with the appearance of this ſudden revolution, that 
ke was ſeized with ſickneſs in his turn; and the queen was 
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manner, chat it drew tears from many of the audience, 
All the privy-counſellors, in giving their judgement 
made no ſcruple of doing che carl juſtice with regard 
the ary his intentions. Even. Cecil, whom be 
believed his capital enemy, treated him with re 
humanity. And the ſentence pronounced by the — 
keeper, (to which the council aſſented,) was in theſe 
words: If this cauſe,” faid he, © had been heard ; 
the ſtar-chamber, my ſentence muſt have been ＋ 


great a fine as ever was ſet on any man's head 
court, together with perpetual — in 1 
ſon which belongeth to a man of his quality, the N 
But ſince we are now in another place, and in a courſe 
of favour, my cenſure is, that the earl of Eſſex is no 
to execute the office of a counſellor, nor that of ear 
marſhal of England, nor of maſter of the ordnance ; and 
to return to his own houſe, there to continue a priſoner 
till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe this and all the 
reſt of his ſentence.” | a 

Bacon, ſo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his high 
offices, and ſtill more by his profound genius for the 
ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, bei 
nephew to lord Burleigh, and couſin-german to the &. 
cretary : but notwi ding his extraordinary talents 
he had met with fo little protection from his powerful 
relations, that he had not yet obtained any preferment 
in the law, which was his protection. But Eſſex, who 
could diſtinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately loved it, 
had entered into an intimate friendſhip with Bacon; had 
zealouſly attempted, though without ſucceſs, to procure 
him the office of ſolicitor- general; and in order to com- 
fort his friend under the diſappointment, had conferred 
on him a preſent of land to the value of eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. The public could ill excuſe Bacon's ap- 
pearance before the council, inſt ſo munificent a 
benefactor; though he had in obedience to the 
queen's commands: but ſhe was ſo well pleaſed with his 
behaviour, that ſhe impoſed on him a new taſk, of 
drawing a narrative of that day's proceedings, in order 
to ſatisfy the public of the juſtice and lenity of her con- 
duct. Bacon, who wanted firmneſs of character more 
than humanity, gave to the whole tranſaction the moſt 
favourable turn for Eſſex; and, in particular, pointed 
out, in elaborate expreſſions, the dutiful ſnbmiſſion 
which that nobleman diſcovered in the defence that he 
made for his conduct. When he read the paper to her, 
ſhe ſmiled at that „ and obſerved to Bacon, that 
old love, ſhe ſaw, could not eaſily be forgotten. He re- 
plied, that he hoped ſhe. meant thar of herſelf. | 

It was generally expected that Eſſex would ſoon be 
reinſtated in his former credit. They were confirmed 
in this hope when they ſaw. that, though he was ſtill 
prohibited from appearing at court, he was continued 
in his office: of maſter of horſe, and was reſtored to his 
liberty,” and that all his friends had acceſs to him. Eſſex 
himſelf ſeemed determined to perſevere in that conduct 
which had hitherto been fo ſucceſsful, and which the 
queen, by all this diſcipline, had endeavoured to render 
habitual to him : he wrote to her, that he kiſſed her 
majeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe had cor- 
rected him, but that he could never recover his wonted 
cheerfulneſs, till ſhe deigned to admit him to that pre- 
ſence, which had ever been the chief ſource of his hap- 
pineſs and enjoyment : and that he had now reſolved to 
make amends for his paſt errors, to retire into a country 
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obliged to apply the ſame ſalve to his wound, and to ſend him a 
favourable meſſage, expreſſing her deſire of his recovery. 
Though he remained ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſequeſ- 
tered from all company, he was ſo grateful for this mark of 
lenity, that he ſent her a letter of thanks on the occaſion. 
&« This farther degree of goodneſs,” ſaid he, & doth found in 
my ears as if your majeſty ſpake theſe words, © Die not, Eſſex ; 
for though I puniſh thine offence, and humble thee for th 
good, yet will I one day be ſerved again by thee.” My prol- 
trate ſoul makes this anſwer : © I hope for the bleſſed day. And 
in expectation of it, all my afftiftions of body and -mind ate 
humbly, patiently, and cheerfully borne by me.“ n 5 
Olltude, 
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with Nebuchadnezzar, Let my dwel- | 
fltude, an de beat of the field; let me eat graſs as an 
** be wet with the dew of Heaven; till it -ſhall 
= ſe the queen to reſtore me to my underſtanding.” 
Fre queen was much pleaſed wich theſe ſentiments, and 
replied, that ſhe heartily wiſhed his actions might corre- 
Py with his expreſſions ; that he had tried her pa- 
rence a long time, and it was but fitting ſhe ſhould now 
ike experiment of his ſubmiſſion ; that her- father 
— never have pardoned: ſo much obſtinacy ; but 
that if the furnace of affliction produced ſuch good ef- 
ſects, ſhe ſhould ever after have the better opinion of - 
her chemiſtry. The earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed a monopoly 
of ſweet wines ; and as his patent was near expiring, he 
iently expected that the queen would renew It, and 
Fe confidered this event as the critical circumſtance of 
his life, which would determine whether he could ever 
hope to be reinſtated in credit and authority. But 
Elizabeth, though gracious in her deportment, was of 
a temper ſomewhat haughty and ſevere, and being con- 
rinually ſurrounded with Eſſex's enemies, means were 
found to perſuade her, that his lofty ſpirit was not yet 
ſufficiently ſubdued, and that he muſt undergo this far- 
ther trial, before he could again be fafely received into 
favour. She therefore denied his requeſt; and even 
added, in a contemptuous ſtyle, © That an ungovern- 
able beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender.” This 
rigour proved the final ruin of this young nobleman, and 
was the ſource of infinite ſorrow and vexation to the 
queen herſelf, Eſſex, who had with great difficulty ſo 
Jong ſubdued his proud ſpirit, and whoſe patience was 
not exhauſted, imagining that the queen was entirely in- 
exorable, burſt at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and 
of prudence, and determined to ſeek relief by proceed- 
ing to the utmoſt extremities againſt his enemies. Even 
during his greateſt favour he had ever been accuſtomed 
to carry matters with a high hand towards his ſovereign; 
and as this practice gratified his own temper, and was 
ſometimes ſucceſsful, he had imprudently imagined that 
it was the only proper method of managing her. Being 
now reduced-to deſpair, he threw off all appearance of 
duty and reſpect. Intoxicated with the public favour, 
which he already poſſeſſed, he practiſed anew every art 
of popularity ; and endeavoured to increaſe the general 
good-will by an hoſpitable manner of life, little ſuited to 
his ſituation, and circumſtances. His former employ- 
ments had given him great connections with men of the 
military profeſſion ; and he now entertained a friendſhip 
with all deſperate adventurers, whoſe attachment he 
hoped might, in his preſent views, prove ſerviceable to 
him. He ſecretly courted the confidence of the catho- 
lies; but his chief truſt lay in the puritans, whom he 
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* Moſt of queen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned love and de- 
fire towards her, and addreſſed themſelves to her in the ſtyle of 
paſſion and gallantry.” Sir Walter Raleigh, having fallen into 
diſgrace, wrote the following letter to his friend Sir Robert · 
Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it ſhewnto the queen: 
My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the queen 
yu away ſo far off, whom I have followed ſo many years, with 
o great love and deſire, in ſo many journies, and am now left 
behind her in a dark priſon all alone. While ſhe was yet near 
at hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three days, 
my ſorrows were the leſs; but even now my heart is caſt into 
the depth of all miſery. I, that was wont to behold her riding 
like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the 
gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like 
8 nympb, ſometimes fitting in the ſhade like a goddeſs, ſome- 
umes ſinging like an ange], ſometimes playing like Orpheus; 

old the ſorrow of this world! Once a miſs hath bereaved me 
of O glory that only ſhineth in misfortune ! What is be- 
come of thy aſſurance ? All wounds have ſcars but that of phan- 
—& all affections their relenting, but that of womankind. 

ho is the judge of friendſhip but adverſity; or when is grace 
witneſſed but in offences ? There were no divinity but by rea- 
fon of compaſſion ; for revenges are brutiſh and mortal. All 
thoſe times paſt, the loves, the ſighs, the ſorrows, the deſires, 


— — 


cannot = weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one drop 
id in ſo great heaps of ſweetneſs ? I may then con- 
__ fe; & fortuna valete, ſhe is gone in whom I truſted; 
me hath not one thought of mercy, nor any reſpect of 
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openly careſſed, and whoſe manners he ſeemed to have 
entirely adopted. He engaged the moſt celebrated 
preachers of that ſect to reſort to Efſex-houſe ; he had 
daily prayers and ſermons in his family ; and he invited 
many to attend thoſe pious exerciſes. But the greateſt 
imprudence of this nobleman proceeded from the open- 
neſs of his temper. He indulged hiimſelf in great liber- 
ties of ſpeech, and was even heard to fay of the queen, 
that ſhe was now grown an old woman, and was be- 
come as crooked in her mind as in her body. Some 
court ladies, whoſe favours Eſſex had formerly neg- 
lected, carried her theſe ſtories, and incenſed her againſt 
him. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this 
head ; and though ſhe was now approaching to her 
ſeventieth year, ſhe allowed her courtiers and even foreign 
ambaſſadors, to compliment her upon her beauty ; nor 
had all her good ſenſe been able to cure her of this pre- 
poſterous vanity “. There was alſo an expedient em- 
ployed by Eſſex, which was more ag to the 
queen than thoſe ſarcaſms on her age and deformity ; 
and that was, his ſecret applications to the king of Scots, 
her heir and ſucceſſor. That prince had this year yery 
narrowly eſcaped a dangerous, though ill-formed, con- 
ſpiracy of the earl of Gowry ; and even his deliverance 
was attended with this diſagreeable circumſtance, that 
the obſtinate eccleſiaſtics perſiſted, in ſpite of the moſt 
inconteſtible evidence, to maintain to his face, that there 
had been no ſuch conſpiracy, He negociated with all 
the courts of Europe, in order to enſure himſelf friends 
and partizans in his ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 
which Elizabeth's advanced age made him look to with 
more carneſtneſs: he even neglected not the court of 
Rome and that of,Spain ; and though he engaged him- 
ſelf in no politive promiſe, of his ſucceſſion, they might 


expect ſome more liberty than was at preſent indulged - 


them. Elizabeth was the only ſovereign in Europe to 
whom he never dared to mention his right of ſucceſſion. 
Eſſex was deſcended by the female line from the 


royal family; and ſome of his ſanguine partizans had 


been ſo imprudent as to mention his name among thoſe 
of other pretenders to the crown; but the earl took care, 
by means of Henry Lee, whom he ſecretly ſent into 
Scotland, to aſſure James, that ſo far from entertaining 
ſuch ambitious views, he was determined to uſe every 
expedient for extorting an immediate declaration in fa- 
vour of that monarch's right of ſucceſſion. James wil- 
lingly hearkened to this propoſal; but did not approve 
of the violent methods which Eſſex intended to employ. 
Eſſex had communicated his ſcheme to Mountjoy, de- 
puty of Ireland; and as no man ever commanded more 
the cordial affection and attachment of his friends, he 
had even engaged a perſon of that virtue and prudence 


_ ——— — 


. that which was. Do with me now therefore what you liſt. I 


am more weary of life, than they are deſirous I ſhould periſh; 
which if it had been for her, as it is by her, I had been too 
happily born.” Murden, p. 657. It is to be remarked that 


this nymph, Venus | goddets ! angel | was then about ſixty ! ! 


Yet five or fix years after ſhe allowed the ſame language to be 
held to her. Sir Henry Unton, her ambaſſador in France, 
relates to her a converſation which he had with Henry IV. 
The monarch, after having introduced Unton to his miſtreſs, 
the fair Gabrielle, aſked him how he liked her? “I anſwered 
ſparingly in her praiſe,” ſaid the miniſter, & and told him, 
that if, without offence, I might ſpeak of it, I had the picture 
of a far more excellent miſtreſs ; and yet did her picture come 
far ſhort of her perfection of beauty. As you love me, faid he, 
ſhew it me if you have it about you. I made ſome difficulties; 
et, upon his importunity, offered it to his view very ſecretly, 
holding it ſtill in my hand: he beheld it with paſſion and admt- 
ration, ſaying that I had reaſon, je me rends, proteſting that 
he had never ſeen the like; ſo, with great reverence, he kiſſed 
it twice or thrice, I detaining it {ill in my hand. In the end, 
with ſome kind of contention, he took it from me, vowing that 
I might take my leave of it; and he would not forego it for any 
* 4 and that to poſſeſs the ſavour of the lively picture, he 
would forſake all the world, and hold himſelf moſt happy; with 
many other moſt paſſionate ſpeeches.” Murden, p. 718. For 
farther particulars on this head, ſee the ingenious author of the 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, article Esskx. 
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to entertain thoughts of bringing over part of his army 
into England, and of forcing the quren to declare the 
king of Scots her ſucceſſor. And ſuch was Eſſex's 
impatient ardour, that, though James declined this dan- 


gerous expedient, he ſtill endeavoured to perſuade | 


Mountjoy not to deſiſt from the project: but the deputy, 
who thought that ſuch violence, though it might be 


prudent, and even juſtifiable, when ſupported by a ſo- | 


vereign prince next heir to the crown, would be raſh 
and criminal, if attempted by ſubjects, abſolutely refuſed 


his concurrence. The correſpondence, however, be- 


tween Efſlex and the court of Scotland was ſtill conducted 


with great ſecrecy and cordiality ; and that nobleman, 


beſides conciliating the favour of James, repreſented all 
his own adverſaries as enemies to that prince's ſucceſſion, 
and as men entirely devoted to the intereſts of Spain, 
and partizans of the chimerical title of the Infanta. 


The arch-duke Albert and the Infanta had made 


ſome advances to the queen for peate ; and Boulogne, as 
a neutral town, was choſen for the 
Sir Henry Nevil, the Engliſh reſident in France, Her- 
bert, Edmondes, and Beale, were ſent thither as am- 
baſſadors from England; and negociated with Zuniga, 
Carillo, Richardot, and Verheiken, miniſters of Spain, 
and .the arch-duke : - but the conferences were ſoon 
broken off by diſputes with regard to the ceremonial. 
During the preparations for this ' abortive negociation, 
the earl of Nottingham, the admiral, lord Buckhurſt, 
treaſurer ; and ſecretary Cecil, had diſcovered their in- 
clination to peace; but as the Engliſh nation, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, and ſanguine in their hopes of plunder and 
conqueſt, were in general averſe to that meaſure, it was 
eaſy for a perſon ſo popular as Eſſex, to infuſe into the 
multitude an opinion, that theſe miniſters had ſacrificed 
the intereſts of their country to Spain, and would even 
make no ſcruple of receiving a ſovereign from that hoſ- 
tile nation. But Eſſex, not content with theſe arts for 
decrying his adverſaries, proceeded, in 1601, to con- 
cert more violent methods of ruining them; chiefly in- 
ſtigated by Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of a bold and 
arrogant ſpirit, who had acquired a great aſcendant over 
his patron ®. Among other criminal projects Eſſex 
deliberated with the malcontents concerning the method 
of taking arms; and aſked their opinion whether he had 


beſt begin with ſeizing the palace or the Tower, or ſet 


out with making himſelf maſter at once of both places. 


The firſt eaterprize being preferred, a method was con- 
certed for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir Chriſto- 
poſſeſs 


imſelf of the palace gates; and Davies ſhould ſeize the 


— Blount, with a choice detachment, ſhould 


hall, Davers the 


with all demonſtrations of humility, to remove his ene- 
mies; ſhould oblige her to aſſemble a parliament; and 


ſhould, with common conſent, ſettle a new plan for the 


regulation of affairs f. 


During theſe deliberations, many reaſons of ſuſpicion | 


were carried to the queen; and ſhe fent Sir Robert 
Sackville, ſon of the treaſurer, to Eſſex-houſe, on pre- 
tence of a viſit, but in reality with a view of diſcovering 
whether there were in that place any unuſual concourſe 
of people, or any extraordinary preparations which might 
threaten an inſurrection. Soon after Eſſex received a 
ſummons to attend the council, which met at the trea- 
ſurer's houſe; and while he was muſing on this circum- 
ſtance, and comparing it with the late unexpected viſit 


from Sackville, a private note was conveyed to him, by 


which he was warned to provide for his own fafety. 
He concluded that all his conſpiracy was diſcovered, at 


„ * 
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A ſelect council of malcontents was formed, who com- 
monly met at Drury-houſe, and were compoſed of Sir Charles 
Davers, to whom the houſe belonged, the earl of Southamp- 
ton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John 
Davies, and John Littleton 3 and Eſſex, who boaſted that he 


had a hundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentlemen of 


\ 
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| leaſt ſuſpected; and that the eaſieſt puniſhmene 


place of conference. 


| bearer. 


guard- chamber and preſence-chamber ; | 
and that Eſſex ſhould ruſh in from the Meuſe, attended 


by a body of his partizans ; ſhould entreat the queen, 


he had reaſon to apprehend, was a new and which 
confinement : he excuſed himſelf wh, ſevere 
ci} on pretence of an indiſpoſition; and he immed; i 
diſpatched meſſages to his more intimate confeder. 
requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in the prefers Y 
tical ſituation of his affairs. They deliberated, whey,” 
they ſhould abandon all their projects, and fly the kin 
dom; or inſtantly ſeize the palace with the force whit 
they could aſſemble ; or rely upon the affections — 
citizens, who were generally known to have a great 
tachment to the earl. Eſſex declared againſt the 75 
expedient, and profeſſed himſelf determined to unde 
any fate rather than ſubmit to live the life of a "eg 
To ſeize the palace ſeemed impracticable, without "He 
preparations ; eſpecially as the queen ſeemed now aware 
of their project, and, as they heard, had uſed the pre 
caution of doubling her ordinary guards. There te. 
mained, therefore, no expedient but that of betak; 
themſelves to the city; and, while the prudence * 
feaſibility of this reſolution was under debate, a perſon 
arrived, who, as if he had received a commiſtion fo 
the purpoſe, gave them aſſurance of the affections of the 
Londoners, and affirmed, that they might ſecurely reſt 
any project on that foundation, The wild project of 
raiſing the city was immediately reſolved on; the execy. 
tion of it was delayed till next day; and emiſſaries were 
diſpatched to all Eflex's friends, informing them that 
Cobham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes againſt his life, 
and entreating their preſence and aſſiſtance. Next day, 
February 8, there appeared at Eſſex-houſe the earls of 
Southampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Mont. 
eagle, with about three hundred gentlemen of quality 
and fortune; and Eſſex informed them of the danger to 
which he pretended the machinations of his enemies ex- 
poſed him. The queen was informed of his deſigns; 
and having ordered the magiſtrates of London to keep 
the citizens in readineſs, ſhe fent Egerton, lord keeper 
to Eſſex-houſe, with the earl of Worceſter, Sir Wil- 
liam Knollys, comptroller, and Popham, chief juſtice, 
in order to learn the cauſe of theſe unuſual commotions, 
They were with difficulty admitted through a wicket; 
but all their ſervants were excluded except the purſe- 
After ſome altercation, in which they charged 
Eſſex's retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down 


their arms, and were menaced in their turn, by the an- 


multitude who ſurrounded them; the earl, who 
ound that matters were paſt recal, reſolved to leave 
them priſoners in his houſe, and to proceed to the exe- 
cution of his former project. He ſallied forth with about 
two hundred attendants, armed only with walking 
ſwords; and in his paſſage to the city, was joined by the 
carl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. He cried aloud, 
« For the queen! for the queen! a plot is laid for my 
life; and thence proceeded to the houſe of Smith the 
ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great reliance. The citi- 
zens flocked about him in amazement ; but though he 


told them that England was fold to the Infanta, and ex- 


horted them to arm inſtantly, otherwiſe they could not 
do him any ſervice, no one ſhewed a diſpoſition to join 
him. The ſheriff, on the earl's approach to his houſe, 
ſtole out at the back door, and made the beſt of his 
way to the mayor. Eſſex, meanwhile, obſerving the 
coldneſs of the citizens, and hearing that he was pro- 
claimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland and lord 
Burleigh, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and thought of 
retreating to his own houſe. He found the ſtreets in 
the paſſage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens un- 
der the command of Sir John Levingſton. In his at- 


tempt to force his way, Tracy, a young gentleman to 
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note at his devotion, and who truſted ſtill more to his autha- 

rity with the populace, communicated to his aſſociates thote 

ſecret deſigns with which his confidence in ſo powerful a party 

-had inſpired him. | I 

+ Camden, p. 630. Birch's Memoirs, vol. 11. p- 464 

State Trials. Bacon, vol. Iv. p. 542, 543+ 5 
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t, ate great friendſhip, was killed with two or 
lee and. e earl himſelf, attended 
by a ew of his partizans, retired towards the river, and 
by boat, arrived at Eſſex-houſe. He there found 
— Sorges, whom he had ſent before to capitulate with 
che lord keeper and the other counſelors, had given all 
of them their liberty, and had gone to court with them. 
He was now reduced to deſpair; and appeared deter- 
mined, in proſecution of lord Sandys's advice, to defend 
himſelf to the laſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like 
a brave man, with his ſword in his hand, than baſely by 
he hands of the executioners: but after ſome parley, 
and after demanding in vain, firſt hoſtages, then condi- 
tions, from the beſiegers, he furrendered at diſcretion ; 
requeſting only civil treatment, and a fair and impartial 
the 19th of February the earls of Eſſex and 
Southampton Were arraigned before a jury of twenty- 
five peers, where Buc hurſt acted as lord ſteward. 
The guilt of the priſoners was too apparent to 
admit of any doubt; and, beſides the inſurrection known 
to every body, the treaſonable conferences at Drury- 
houſe were proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges was produced in court: the conceſſions 
ol the earl of Rutland; of the lords Cromwell, Sandys, 
and Monteagle; of Davers, Blount, and Davies, were 
only read to the peers, according to the practice of that 

Efſex's beſt friends were ſcandalized at his aſſu- 

rance in infiſting ſo poſitively on his innocence, and the 
neſs of his intentions; and ſtill more at his vindic- 

tive diſpoſition, in accuſing, without any appearance of 
reaſon, ſecretary Cecil as a partizan of the Infanta's title. 
The ſecretary, who had expected this charge, ſtepped 
into the court and challenged Eſſex to produce his au- 
thority, which on examination was found extremely 
weak and frivolous. When ſentence' was pronounced, 
Eſſex ſpoke like a man who expected nothing but death: 
but he added, that he ſhould be ſorry if he were repre- 
ſented to the queen as a perſon that deſpiſed her cle- 
mency ; though he ſhould not, he believed, make any 
cringing ſubmiſſions to obtain it. Southampton's beha- 
viour was more mild and ſubmiſſive: he entreated the 
good offices of the peers in ſo modeſt and becoming a 
manner as excited compaſſion in every beholder “. After 
Eſſex had paſſed ſame days in the ſolitude of a loath- 
ſome priſon, his proud heart was at laſt ſubdued, not by 
the fear of death, but by the ſentiments of religion ; a 
principle which he had before attempted to make the 
inſtrument of his ambition, but which now took a more 
firm hold of his mind, and prevailed over every other 
motive and conſideration. His ſpiritual directors per- 
ſuaded him, that he never could obtain the pardon of 
Heayen unleſs he made a full confeſſion of his diſloy- 
alty; and he gave in to the council an account of all 
his criminal deſigns, as well as of his correſpondence 
with the king of Scots. He ſpared not even his moſt 
intimate friends, ſuch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had 
engaged in theſe conſpiracies; and he ſought to pacify 
his preſent remorſe by making ſuch atonements as, in 
any other period of his life, he would have deemed more 
blameable than thoſe attempts themſelves which were 
the objects of his penitence. The queen, however, 
could not eaſily perſuade herſelf to permit his execution. 
She felt a perpetual combat between reſentment and in- 
clination, pride and compaſſion, the care of her own 


re 


The moſt remarkable circumſtance in Eſſex's trial was 
acon's appearance againſt him. He was not one of the crown 
wyers; ſo was not obliged by his office to aſſiſt at this trial: 

yet did he not ſcruple, in order to obtain the queen's favour, 

to be ative in bereaving of life his friend and patron, whoſe 
generoſity he had often experiencd, He compared Eſſex's 
conduEt, in pretending to fear the attempts of his adverſaries, 

that of Piſiſtratus the Athenian, who cut and wounded his 
own body; and making the people believe that his enemies 
uad committed the violence, obtained a guard for his perſon, 
bring aſſiſtance he afterwards ſubdued the liberties of his 
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fafety and concern for her favourite; and her ſituation; 
during this interval, was perhaps more an object of pity 
than that to which Eſſex himſelf was reduced; ſhe ſigned 
the warrant for his execution; ſhe countermanded it; 
ſhe again reſolved on his death; ſhe felt a new return 
of tenderneſs. Eſſex's enemies told her, that he himſelf 
defired to die, and aſſured her, that ſhe could never be 
in ſafety while he lived: it is likely that this proof of 
penitence and of concern for her would produce a con- 
trary effect to what they intended, and would revive all 
the fond affection which ſhe had fo long indulged to- 
wards the unhappy priſoner. But what chiefly hardened 
her heart againſt him, was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy in ne- 
ver making, as ſhe hourly expected, any application to 
her for mercy ; and ſhe finally gave her conſent to his 
execution. He diſcovered at his death ſymptoms ra- 
ther of penitence and piety than of fear; and willingly 
acknowledged the juſtice of the ſentence by which he 
ſuffered; The execution (February 25) was private in 
the Tower, agreeably to his own requeſt T. He was 
apprehenſive, he ſaid; leſt the favour and compaſſion of 
the people would too much raiſe his heart in thoſe mo- 
ments, when humiliation under the afflicting hand of 
Heaven was the only proper ſentiment which he could 
indulge. And the queen, no doubt, thought that pru- 
dence required the removing of ſo melancholy a ſpecta- 
cle from the public eye 1. Some of Eſſex's aſſociates, 
Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davies, were tried 
and condemned, and all of theſe, except Davies, were 
executed, The queen pardoned the reſt ; being per- 
ſuaded that they were drawn in merely from their friend- 
ſhip to that nobleman, and their care of his ſafety ; and 
were ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions. 

Southampton's life was ſaved with great difficulty 
but he was detained in priſon during the remainder of 
this reign. 9 59 

James, king of Scots, apprehenſine leſt this corre- 


ſpondence with Eſſex might have been diſcovered, and 


have given offence to Elizabeth, ſent the earl of Marre 
and lord Kinloſs as ambaſſadors to England, in order to 
congratulate the queen on her eſcape from the late inſur- 
rection and conſpiracy. They were alſo ordered to 
make ſecret enquiry whether any meaſures had been 
taken by her for excluding him from the ſucceſſion, as 
well as to diſcover the inclinations of the chief nobility 
and counſellors, in caſe of the | demiſe. They 
found the diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they could 
wiſh; and they even entered into a correſpondence with 
ſecretary Cecil, whoſe influence, after the fall of Eſſex, 
was now uncontrolled, and who was reſolved, by this 
policy, to acquire in time the confidence of the ſucceſ- 
for. And James, by Cecil's advice, reſolved to give 
Elizabeth no uneaſineſs, but to wait patiently for the 
crown of the realm. The French king, who was little 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of James, and who, for obvious 
nts vo was averſe to the union of England and Scot? 


land, made his ambaſſador drop ſome hints to Cecil of 
Henry's willingneſs to concur in any meaſure for diſap- 


pointing the hopes of the Scottiſh monarch ; but as 
Cecil ſhewed an entire diſapprobation of ſuch ſchemes, 


the court of Fyance took no farther ſteps in that matter; 
and thus the only foreign power which could give much 
diſturbance to James's ſucceſſion, was induced to acqui- 
eſce in it. Henry made a journey this ſummer to 
Calais; and the queen hearing of his intentions went to 


„* 
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+ The earl of Eſſex was only in the thirty- fifth year of his 
ge. 
85 Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower on purpoſe, 
and who beheld Eſſex's execution from a window, increaſed 
much by this action the general hatred under which he 2 
laboured; it was thought that his ſole intention was to fea 
his eyes with the death of an enemy; and no apology which he 
could make for ſo ungenerous conduct, could be accepted by 
the public. The cruelty and animoſity with which he urged 
on Eſſex's fate, even when Cecil relented, were ſtill regarded 


as the principles of his unmanly behaviour. 


Dover, 
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Dover, in hopes of having a perſonal interview with a 
monarch, whom, of all others, ſhe moſt loved and 
reſpected. The king of France, who felt the ſame 
ſentiments towards her, would gladly have accepted of 
the propoſal; but as many difficulties occurred, it ap- 
peared neceſſary to lay aſide, by common conſent, the 
project of an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote 
ſucceſſively two letters to Henry, one by Edmondes, 
another by Sir Robert Sydney; in which ſhe expreſſed 
a deſire of conferring, about a buſineſs of importance, 
with ſome miniſter in whom that prince repoled entire 
confidence. The marquis of Roſhi, the king's favou- 
rite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſguiſe; and 
the memoirs of that able ſtateſman contain a full account 
of his conference with Elizabeth. This princeſs had 
formed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing, in conjunction with 
Henry, a new ſyſtem in Europe, and of fixing a dura- 
ble balance of power, by the erection of new ſtates on 
the ruins of the houſe of Auſtria, She had even the 


| prudence to foreſee the perils which might enſue from 
= the aggrandizement of her ally; and ſhe propoſed to 
__ unite all the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries 
A in one republic, in order to form a perpetual barrier 
| inſt the dangerous increaſe of the French as well as 
of the Spaniſh monarchy. Henry had himſelf long me- 
ditated ſuch a project againſt the Auſtrian family; and 
Roſni could not .rbear expreſſing his aſtoniſhment, 
when he found that Elizabeth and his maſter, though 
they had never communicated their ſentiments on this 
ſubject, not only had entered into the ſame general views, 
but had alſo formed the ſame plan for their execution, 
The affairs, however, of France were not yet brought 
to a ſituation which might enable Henry to begin that 
great enterprize ; and Roſni ſatisfied the queen, that it 
would be neceſſary to poſtpone for ſome years their 
united attack on the houſe of Auſtria, He departed, 
filled with much admiration at the ſohdity of Elizabeth's 
judgement, and the greatneſs of her mind ; and he owns, 
that ſhe was entirely worthy of that high reputation 
which ſhe enjoyed in Europe. 
The queen was now perſuaded by ſome of her cour- 
tiers, that the money ſent to Ireland for the payment of 
her troops muſt, in the courſe of circulation, get into the 
poſſeſſion of the Iriſh, by which means they wolild be 
enabled to purchaſe arms in order to oppole the pro- 
greſs of the Engliſh forces.” To obviate this diſaſter, 
Elizabeth, though ſhe juſtly valued herſelf on fixing the 
ſtandard of the Engliſh coin, was ſeduced by the argu- 
ments employed on this occaſion ; and ſhe coined a 
great quantity of baſe money, which ſhe made uſe of in 
the pay of her ſoldiers in Ireland. Mountjoy, the de- 
puty, was a man of abilities; and foreſeeing the danger 
of mutiny among the troops, he led them inſtantly into 
the field, and reſolved, by means of ſtrict diſcipline, 
and by keeping them employed againſt the enemy, to 
obviate thoſe inconveniencies which were juſtly to be 
apprehended. He made military roads, and built a for- 
treſs at Moghery; he drove the Mac-Geniſes out of 
Lecade ; he harraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter with inroads 
and leſs expeditions ; and by deſtroying every where, 
and during all ſeaſons, the proviſions of the Iriſh, he 
reduced them to periſh by famine in the woods and mo- 
raſſes, to which they were obliged to retreat. At the 
ſame time, Sir Henry Docwray, who commanded an- 
other body of troops, took the caſtle of Derry, and put 
garriſons into Newton and Ainogh; and having ſeized 
the monaſtery of Donnegal near Baliſhannon, he threw 
troops into it, and defended it againſt the aſſaults of 
O' Donnel and the Iriſh, Nor was Sir. George Carew 
idle in the province of Munſter. He ſeized the nitular } 
earl of Deſmond, and ſent him over, with Florence | 
Macarty, another chieftain, priſoner to England. He 
arreſted many ſuſpected perſons, and took hoſtages from 
others. And having got a reinforcement of two thou- 
ſand men from England, he threw himſelf into Corke, 
which he ſupplied with arms and proviſions ; and he pur | 
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ſion, which was daily expected. The deputy. 
of the danger to which he ſouthern caving — 
poſed, left the proſecution of the war againſt T * 
who was reduced to great extremities; and Pony as, 
with his army into Munſter. Art laſt the — 
under Don John d' Aquila, arrived at Kinſale; — 
Richard Piercy, who commanded in the tows oe bir 
ſmall garriſon of a hundred and fifty men, found me 
{elf obliged to abandon it on their appearance. Ther 
invaders amounted to four thouſand men, and the ls 
diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to join them, in — 
free themſelves from the Engliſh government. D-A I 
aſſumed the title of general in the holy war for the dil 
ſervation of the faith in Ireland ; and he endeavoure © 
perſuade the people that Elizabeth was, by ſeveral bull 
of the pope, deprived of her crown ; that her ſubjectʒ 
were abſolved from their oaths of allegiance; and thy 
the Spaniards were come to deliver the Iriſh from the 
dominion of the devil. Mountjoy found it neceſſary to 
act with vigour, in order to prevent a total inſurrection 
of the Iriſh ; and having collected his forces, he formeg 
the ſiege of Kinſale by land; while Sir Richard Levin- 
ſon, with a ſmall ſquadron, blockaded it by ſea. He 
had no ſooner begun his operations, than he heard of 
the arrival of another body of two thouſand Spaniard 
under the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of Baltimore and Berehaven ; and he 
was obliged to detach Sir George Carew to oppoſe their 
progreſs. Tyrone, meanwhile; with Randal, Mac. 
Surley, Tirel, baron of Kelly, and other chiefains of 
the Iriſh, had joined Ocampo with all their forces, and 
were marching to the relief of Kinſale. The deputy, 
informed of their deſign by intercepted letters, made 
preparations to receive them ; and being reinforced by 
Levinſon with ſix hundred marines, he poſted his troops 
on an advantageous ground, which lay on the paſſage of 
the enemy, leaving ſome cavalry to prevent a tally from 
d'Aquila and the Spaniſh garriſon, When Tyrone, 
with a detachment of Iriſh and Spaniards, approached, 
he was ſurprized to find the Engliſh ſo well poſted, and 
ranged in good order; and he immediately ſounded a 
retreat: but the deputy gave orders to purſue him; and 
having thrown theſe advanced troops into diforder, he 
followed them to the main body, whom he alſo attacked, 
'and put to flight, with the ſlaughter of twelve hundred 
men. Ocampo was taken priſoner ; Tyrone fled into 
Ulſter; O'Dannel made his eſcape into Spain; and 
d'Aquila, finding himſelf reduced to the greateſt diffi- 
culties, was obliged to capitulate upon ſuch terms as the 
deputy preſcribed to him : he ſurrendered Kinſale and 
Baltimore, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This 
great blow, joined to other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, 
governor of Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, 
threw the rebels into diſmay, and gave a proſpect of 
the final reduction of Ireland. Notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Iriſh war, it was extremely burthenſome on 
the queen's revenue; and beſides the ſupplies granted 
by parliament, which, though ſmall, were ever regar 
as mighty conceſſions, ſhe had been obliged to employ 
other expedients, ſuch as ſelling the royal demeſnes and 
crown jewels, and exacting loans from the people; in 
order to ſupport this cauſe, ſo eſſential to the honour 
and intereſts of England. The neceſſity of her affairs 
obliged her to ſummon a parliament on the 27th of 
Ottober ; and it here appeared, that, though old age 
was advancing faſt upon her, and ſhe had loſt much of 
her popularity by the unfortunate execution of Eſſex, 
yet the powers of her prerogative ſtill remained as hugh 
and uncontrolable as ever. 
Many perſons diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the active 
reign of Elizabeth, and as her revenues were not calcu- 
lated to reward them according to their ſervices, ſhe 
granted her ſervants and courtiers patents for monopo- 
hes, (an expedient employed by her predeceſſors ;) and 
theſe patents they ſold to others, who were thereby en- 
abled to raife commodities to what price they pleaſed, 


every thing in a condition for reſiſting the Spaniſh inva- | 


and who put invincible reſtraints upon all commerce, 
; | | ' 
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: emulation in the arts. Theſe monopo- 
— _ 3 in their demands, that in ſome 
« * they raiſed the price of ſalt from ſixteen- pence a 
1 to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings. Such high pro- 
fits naturally begat intruders upon their commerce; and 
in order to ſecure themſclves againſt encroachments, the 
entees were armed with high and arbitrary powers 
ſs the council, by which they were enabled to oppreſs 
the people at pleaſure, and to exact money from ſuch 
as they thought proper to accuſe of interfering with 
their patent f. Theſe grievances, the moſt intolerable 
ſor the preſent, and the moſt pernicious in their conſe- 
vences that ever were known in any age, or under any 
vernment, had been mentioned in the laſt parliament, 
and a petition had even been preſented to tlie queen 
complaining of the patents; bur ſhe ſtill perſiſted in de- 


{ending her monopoliſts againſt her people. A bill was 


now introduced into the lower houſe, aboliſhing all theſe 
monopolies ; and as the former application had been 
unſucceſsful, a law was inſiſted on as the only certain 
expedient for correcting theſe abuſes . After ſome 
warm debates on the ſubject, the queen who perceived 
how odious monopolies had become, and what heats 
were likely to ariſe, ſent for the ſpeaker, and deſired 
him to acquaint the houſe, that ſhe would immediately 
cancel the moſt grievous and oppreſſive of theſe patents. 
This meſſage was joyfully received, and the houſe votec 

that the ſpeaker, with a committee, ſhould alk permiſ- 
fon to wait on her majeſty, and return thanks to her for 
her gracious conceſſions to her people. When the 
ſpeaker, with the other members, was introduced to 
the queen, they all flung themſelves on their knees; and 
remained in that poſture a conſiderable time, till ſhe 
thought proper to expreſs her deſire that they ſhould 
riſe$. The ſpeaker diſplayed the gratitude of the 
commons ; they acknowledged, he faid, in all duty and 
thankfulneſs, that before they called, her preventing grace 
and all-deſerving goodneſs watched over them tor their 
good; more ready to give than they could deſire, much 
les deſerve, He remarked, that the attribute which 
was moſt proper to God, to perform ali he promiſeck, 
appertained alſo to her; and that ſhe was all truth, all 
conſtancy, and all goodneſs, And he concluded with 
theſe expreſſions, © Neither do we preſent our thanks 
in words or in any outward ſign, which can be no ſuf- 
ficient retribution for ſo great goodneſs ; but in all duty 
and thankfulneſs, proſtrate at your feet, we preſent our 


moſt loyal and thankful hearts, and the laſt ſpirit of 


breath in our noſtrils, to be poured out, to be breathed 
up for your ſafety.” The queen anſwered in a ſimilar 
flattering manner. 

Thus was this critical affair happily terminated ; and 
Elizabeth, by prudently receding in time, from part of 
her prerogative, maintained her dignity, and preſerved 
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* It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the number and importance 
of thoſe commodities which they thus aſſigned over to paten- 
tees. Currants, falt, iron, powder, cards, calf-ſkins, felts, 
pouldavies, ox ſhin bones, train oil, liſts of cloth, pot aſhes, 


anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea-coal, ſteel, aqua vitæ, bruſhes, pots, | 


es, falt petre, lead, accidence, oil, calamine-ſtone, oil of 


blubber, glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, - 


dried pilchards, tranſportation of iron ordnance, of beer, of 
born, of leather, importation of Spaniſh wool, and of Iriſh yarn: 
e are but a part of the commodities which had been ap- 
riated to monopoliſts, When this liſt was read in the 
duſe, a member cried, © Is not bread in the number?“ Bread! 
hidevery one with aſtoniſhment : & Yes, ] aſſure you,” replies 
he, « if affairs go on at this rate, we ſhall have bread reduced 
wa monopoly before next parliament.” : 
t The patentees of ſalt-petre having the power of entering 
Into every houſe, and of committing what havoc they pleaſed in 
ſtables, cellars, or wherever they faſpected ſalt-petre might be 
(ered; commonly extorted money from thoſe who deſired to 
ce themſelves from this damage or trouble. 

t The courtiers maintained, that this matter regarded the 
Pr cr and that the commons could never hope for ſuc- 
cels if they did not make application, in the moſt humble and 
1 manner, to the queen's goodneſs and beneficence. 

topics which were advanced in the houſe, and which came 
Equally from the courtiers and the country gentlemen, and wer 
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queen's mercy. 
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the affections of her people. The commons, in grati- 


tude, granted her a ſupply quite unprecedented, of four 
ſubſidies and eight fifteenths. l 


The queen, finding that the Spaniards had involved 


her in ſo much trouble, by fomenting and aſſiſting the 


Iriſh rebellion, reſolved to give them employment at 
home; and, in 1602, ſhe fitted out a ſquadron of nine 
ſhips, under Sir Richard Levinſon, admiral, and Sir 
William Monſon, vice-admiral, whom ſhe ſent on an 
expedition to the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, with 
part of the ſquadron, met the galleons loaded with trea- 
ſure; but was not ſtrong enough to attack them. The 
vice- admiral allo fell in with ſome rich ſhips ; but they 

eſcaped for a like reaſon : and theſe two brave officers, 
that their expedition might not prove entirely fruitleſs, 
reſolved to attack the harbour of Coimbra in Portugal ; 
where they received intelligence, a very rich carrack. 
had taken ſhelter. The harbour was guarded by a caſ- 
tle: there were eleven gallies ſtationed in it: and the 
militia of the country, to the number, as was believed, 


of twenty thouſand men, appeared in arms on-the ſhore : 


yet, notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, and others derived 
from the winds and tides, the Engliſh ſquadron broke 
inta the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
ſunk or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 
the carrack to ſurrender. "I hey brought her home to 
England, and ſhe was valued at a million of ducats. 
Tyrone being defeated, and the Spaniards expelled 
from Ireland, the affairs of that country ſeemed haſten- 
ing to a ſettlement, Lord Mountjoy divided his army 
into ſmall parties, and harraſſed the rebels on every ſide: 
he built Charlemont, and many other ſmall forts, which 
were impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded all the im- 
portant paſſes of the country: the activity of Sir Henry 
Docwray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter permitted no repoſe 
or ſecurity to the rebels : and many of the chieftains, 
after ſkulking, during ſome time, in woods and mo- 
raſſes, ſubmitted to mercy, and received ſuch condi- 
tions as the deputy was pleaſed to impoſe upon them. 
Tyrone himſelf made application, in 1603, by Arthur 
Mac-Baron, his brother, to be received upon terms ; 
but Mountjoy would not admit him, except he made 
an abſolute ſurrender of his life and fortune to the 
He appeared before the deputy at 
Millifont, in a habit and poſture ſuitable to his preſent 
fortune; and after acknowledging his offence in the 
maſt humble terms, he was committed to cuſtody by 
Mountjoy, who intended to bring him over captive into 
England, to be diſpoſed of at the queen's pleafure. But 
Elizabeth was now 1ncapable of receiving any ſatisfaction 
from this fortunate event: ſhe had fallen into a pro- 
found melancholy ; which all the advantages of her high 
fortune, all the glories of her proſperous reign, were 
unable in any degree to alleviate or aſſuage. Some 
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admitted by both, will appear the moſt extraordinary to ſuch 
as are prepoſſeſſed with an idea of the privileges enjoyed by the 
people during that age, and of the liberty poſſeſſed under the 
adminiſtration of Elizabeth. It was aſſerted that the queen 
inherited both an enlarging and a reſtraining power; by her 
prerogative ſne might ſet at liberty what was reſtrained by ſta- 
tute or otherwiſe, and by her prerogative ſhe might rettrain 
what was otherwiſe at liberty. That the royal prerogative 
was not to be canvaſled, nor diſputed, nor examined; and did 
not even admit of any limitation : that abſolute princes, ſuch 
as the ſovereigns of eee were a ſpecies of divinity: that 
it was in vain to attempt tying the queen's hands by laws ar 
ſtatutes; ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, ſhe could 
looſen herſelf at pleaſure : and that even if a clauſe ſnould be 
annexed to a ſtatute, excluding her diſpenſing power, the 
could firſt diſpenſe with that clauſe, and then with the ſtatute. 
8 Welearn from Hentzner's Travels, that no one ſpoxe to 
queen Elizabeth without kneeling; though now and then ſhe 
raiſed ſome with waving her hand. Nay, wherever ſhe turned 
her eye, every one fell on his knees. Her ſucceſſor firſt al- 
lowed his courtiers to omit this ceremony; and as he exerted 
not the power, fo he relinquiſhed the appearance of deſpotiſm. 
Even when queen Elizabeth was abſent, thoſe who covered 
her table, though perſons of quality, neither approached it nor 
retired from it without kneeling, and diat often three times. 
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n 
aſcribed this depreſſion of mind to her repentance of 
granting a pardon to T'yrone, whom ſhe had always re- 


ſolved to bring to condign puniſhment for his treaſons, 
but who had made ſuch intereſt with the miniſters, as 
to extort a remiſſion from her. Others, with more 
likelihood, account for her dejection by a diſcovery 
which ſhe had made of the correſpondence maintained 
in her court with her ſucceſſor the king of Scots, and 
by the negle& to which, on account of her old age and 
infirmities, ſhe imagined herſelf to be expoſed. But 
there is another cauſe aſſigned for her melancholy, 
which has long been rejected by hiſtorians as romantic, 
but which late diſcoveries ſeem to have confirmed * ; 
ſome incidents happened which revived her tenderneſs 
for Eſſex, and filled her with the deepeſt ſorrow for the 
conſent which ſhe had unwarily given to his execution. 

The earl of Eſſex, after his return from the fortunate 
Expedition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the increaſe of the 
queen's fond attachment towards him, took occafion to 
regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him 
often to be abſent from her perſon, and expoſed him to 
all thoſe ill offices, which his enemies could employ 
againſt him. She was moved with this tender jealouſy; 
and making him the preſent of a ring, deſired him to 
keep that pledge of her affection, and aſſured him, that 
into whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever preju- 
dices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, 
if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would immediately upon the 
ſight of it recal her former tenderneſs, would afford him 
a patient hearing, and would lend a favourable ear to 
his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, 
reſerved this precious gift to the laſt extremity ; but 
after his trial and condemnation, he reſolved to try the 
experiment, and he committed the ring to the counteſs of 
Nottingham, whom he deſired to deliver it to the queen. 
The counteſs was prevailed on by her huſband, the 
mortal enemy of Eſſex, not to execute the commiſſion; 
and Elizabeth, who ſtill expected that her favourite 
would make this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who 
aſcribed the neglect of it to his invincible obſtinacy, was, 
after much delay and many internal combats, puſhed by 
reſentment and policy to ſign the warrant for his execu- 


—_—— 
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* See the proofs of this remarkable fact collected in Birch's 
* p. 206; and Memoirs, vol. 11. p. 481, 505, 
50 5 C. * ; 

+ She was buried in the chapel of Henry VII. at Weſtmin- 
Mer, where James I. her ſucceſſor, cauſed a magnificent mo- 
nument to be erected to her memory. It is an arch of white 
marble ſupported by ten Corinthian pillars of black marble, 
under which lies her effigies in royal robes. The frieze is 
adorned with the arms of all the royal marriages from Edward 
the Confeſſor, and with empalements of ſeveral branches of the 
royal family. 

On a tablature over the cornice at the head of the tomb is 
this inſcription ; | 

« MEMORIX /ETERNA. 

« Elizabethe Angliæ, Francie, & Hibernia Reginæ, R. 
Henrici VIII. filie, R. Hen. VII. nepti, R. Ed. IV. pronepti, 
palri e parenti, religionis & bonarum artium altrict, plurima- 
rum linguarum peritia, præclaris tum animi tum corporis doti- 
bus, reguſq; virtutibus ſupra ſextum, principi. 

INCOMPARABILI. 

« Facobus Magne Britannia, Francie, & Hibernie, Rex, 

virtutum & regnorum heres, bene merenti pie poſutt.” 


« FoR AN ETERNAL MEMORIAL, 

« Unto Elizabeth, queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
daughter of king Henry the Eighth, grandchild to king Henry 
the Seventh, and great grandchild to Ling Edward the Fourth. 
The mother of her country: the patroneſs and nurſe of religion 
and learning; a princeſs for all the endowments of body and 


mind, and more eſpecially for her royal virtues above her ſex. 


INCOMPARABLE 
James, king of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, heir 
both of her throne and virtues, hath piouſly erected this monu- 
ment to a princeſs ſo worthy of commemoration. 


On the baſement at the top are theſe words : 


« Regno conſortes & urna, hic obdormimus, Elizabetha & 


Maria ſorores in ſpe reſurrectionis.“ 


« The ſiſters Mary and Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed the fame | 
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| tion. The counteſs of Nottinghatn falling into 


ſuſtentato, Hiſpanico claſſe profligata, Hiberma pulfis Hiſpanis, | 


dum Chnifto jubente reſurgant immortales, in hac eccleſia 


during forty-five years a moſt wiſe government, a victorious 


and affected with the near approach of death, — — 


with remorſe for her conduct; and having obtained 
viſit from the queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and ;.. 
vealed. to her the fatal ſecret. The queen, aftoniſheq 
with this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion : A 
ſhook the dying couuteſs in her bed; and crying to her 
that God might pardon her, but ſhe never could 
broke from her, and thenceforth reſigned herſdf over 
to the deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy, She te. 
jected all conſolation : ſhe even refuſed food and ſuſte. 
nance : and throwing herſelf on the floor, ſhe remained 
ſullen and 'immoveable, feeding her thoughts on her 
afflictions, and declaring life and exiſtence an inſuffer. 
able burden to her. Few words ſhe uttered ; and they 
were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief, which ſhe 
cared not to reveal: but ſighs and groans were the chief 
vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and which 
though they diſcovered her ſorrows, were never able to 
eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten'days and nights ſhe lay upon 
the carpet, leaning on cuſhjons which her maids brought 
her ; and her phyſicians could not perſuade her to allow 
herſelf to be put to bed, much leſs to make trial or any 
remedies which they preſcribed to her. Her anxiow 
mind at laſt had fo long preyed on her frail body, that 
her end was viſibly approaching ; and the council, being 
aſſembled, ſent the keeper, admiral, and ſecretary, to 
know her will with regard to her ſucceſſor. She an- 
ſwered with a faint voice, that, as ſhe had held a regal 
ſceptre, ſhe deſired no other than a royal ſucceſſor, 
Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more particularly, 
ſhe ſubjoined, thar ſhe would have a king to ſucceed 
her ; and who ſhould that be but her neareſt kinſman, 
the king of Scots ? Being then adviſed by the archs 
biſhop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, ſhe 
replied, that ſhe did ſo, nor did her mind in the leaſt 
wander from him. Her voice foon after left her; her 
ſenſes failed; ſhe fell into a lethargic flumber, which 
continued ſome hours ; and ſhe expired gently, on the 
24th of March, without farther ſtruggle or convulſion, 
in the ſeventicth year of her age, and forty-fifth of her 
reign . | : 
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throne, are companions in the grave, and here ſleep in hope 
of a reſurrection. “ 

On a like tablature on the cornice at the feet is this in- 
ſcription: 
| | « MRMORIÆA SACRUM. 

« Religione ad primevam ſinceritatem 5 * pace fun- 
data, moneta ad juſtum valorem reducta. Rebellione domeſtica 
vindicata, Callia malis inteftints præcipiti ſublevata, Belgio 


Rebellibus ad deditionem coactis pacata, redditibus utriuſque; 
academiæ lege annonaria plurimum adauctis, tota denique du- 
glia ditata, prudentiſſimzq; annos XLV. adminiſtrata, Eliza- 
betha Regina victriæ, triumphatrix, pietatis ſtudioſſſſima, fali- 
ciſſima, placida morte ſeptuagenaria ſoluta, mortales —_— | 
(cle 
berrima ab ipſa conſervata, & denuo fundata, depoſuit.” | 


« SACRED UN TO Memory. 

4 Religion to its primitive purity reſtored ; peace eſta- 
bliſhed; money reduced to its juſt value; domeſtic rebellion 
quelled; France relieved when involved in inteſtine diviſions; 
the Netherlands ſupperted ; the Spaniſh Armada overthrown; 
Ireland almoſt loſt by rebellion, retrieved by defeating the Spa- 
niards; the revenue of both univerſities much enlarged by a 
law of proviſions; and laſtly all England enriched; Elizabeth, 


and triumphant queen, moſt ſtrictly religious, moſt happy, by 
a calm and refigned death at her ſeventieth year, left her mor- 
tal remains, till by Chriſt's word they ſhall riſe again to im- 
mortality, to be depoſited in this famous church by her repaired 
and eſtabliſhed,” . 


On the baſement at the feet are theſe words : 


4 Obiit XXIV. Marti, Anno Salutis M. DC. II. Regis 
XLV. Mtatis LXX.” 


« She died the twenty-fourth of March, in the year of Sal- 
vation 1602, in the forty-fifth year of her reign, and the 
ſeventieth of her age.“ 


. | There 
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ure few ohages in hiſtory who have 
ef — of enemies, and the 
adulation Of friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet 
there ſcarcely. is any whoſe reputation has been more 

mainly determined by the unanimous conſent of poſte- 
ro The unuſual length of her adminiſtration, and the 
* features of her character, were able to overcome 


al prejudices ; and obliging her detractors to abate 


much of their invectives, and her admirers ſome what of 
their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of political fac- 
tions, and, what is more, of religious animoſities, pro- 
Juced an uniform judgement with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigour, her conſtancy, her magnanimity, her pe- 
netration, Vigilance, and addreſs, are allowed to merit 
the higheſt praiſes, and appear not to have been ſur- 
by any perſon that ever filled a throne : a conduct 

Jeſs rigorous, leſs imperious, more ſincere, more in- 
dulgent to her people, would have been requilite to 
form a perſect character. By the force of her mind, ſhe 
all her more active and ſtronger qualities, and 

ented them from running into exceſſes: her heroiſm 

was exempt from temerity, her frugality from avarice, 
her friendſhip from partiality, her active temper from 
turbulency and a vain ambition: ſhe guarded not her- 
ſelfl with equal care and equal ſucceſs from leſſer infir- 
mities 3 the rivalſhip of beauty, the deſire of admiration, 


St. ned „* — 5 rr add. * 
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the jealouſy of love, and the ſallies of anger. Het ſin- 
gular talents for government were founded equally on 
her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herſelf; ſhe ſoon obtained an uncontrolled 
aſcendant over her people ; and while ſhe merited all 


their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their 


affections by her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of 
England "ee to the throne in more difficult cir- 
cumſtances; and none ever conducted the government 
with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though unac- 
ee with the practice of toleration, the true ſecret 
or managing religious factions, ſne preſerved her peo- 
ple, by her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions in 
which theological controverſy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations: and though her enemies were the moſt 
powerful princes of Europe, the moſt active, the moſt 


enterprizing; the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe was able, by her 


vigour, to make deep impreſſions on their ſtates : her 
own greatneſs meanwhile remained untouched and un- 
Impaired. In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ſhe remained equally miſtreſs : the force of the tender 
paſſions was great over her, but the force of her mind 
was ſtill ſuperior; and the combat which her victory 
viſibly coft her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of 


her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſen- 
timents; | 


APPENDIX 
? No. L - 


HE power of the kings of England had always 
been ſomewhat irregular or diſcretionary ; but 
was ſcarcely ever ſo abſolute during any former reign, 
at leaſt after the eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta, as du- 
ring that of Henry VII. Beſides the advantages de- 
rived from the perſonal character of a man, full of vi- 
gour, induſtry, and ſeverity, deliberate in all projects, 
ſteady in every purpoſe, and attended with caution as 
well as good fortune 1n every enterprize ; he came to the 
throne after long and ſanguinary civil wars, which had 
deſtroyed all the great nobility, who alone could reſiſt 
the encroachments of his authority : the people were 
tired with diſcord and inteſtine convulſions, and willing 
to ſubmit to uſurpations, and even to injuries, rather 
than plunge themſelves a-new into like miſeries: the 
fruitleſs efforts made againſt him ſerved always, as is 
uſual, to confirm his authority: as he ruled by a fac- 
tion, and the leſſer faction, all thoſe on whom he con- 
ferred offices, ſenſible that they owed every thing to his 
Protection, were willing to ſupport his power, though 
at the expence of juſtice and national privileges. Theſe 
ſeem the chief cauſes which at this time beſtowed on the 


crown fo conſiderable an addition of prerogative, and 


rendered hjs reign a kind of epoch in the Engliſh con- 
ſtirution, This prince, though he exalted his preroga- 


tive above law, is celebrated for many good laws which 


he cauſed to be enacted for the government of his ſub- 
jets. Several conſiderable regulations, indeed, are 
found among the ſtatutes of this reign, both with regard 
to the police of the kingdom, and its commerce. The 
more ſimple ideas of order and equity are ſufficient to 
guide a legiſlator in every thing that regards the internal 


— — 
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Not. Parl. g Henry VII. n. 17. The preamble is re- 
markable, and ſhows the ſtate of the nation at that time :— 
he king, our ſovereign lord, remembereth how by our own 


lawful maintainances, giving of liveries, ſigns, and tokens, 


Tetainders by indentures, promiſes, oaths, writings, and other 
embraceries of his ſubjects, untrue demeanings of ſheriffs in 
making pannets, and untrue returns by taking money, b 

Juries, &c. the policy of this nation is moſt ſubdued.” I 
muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſuch a ſtate of the country re- 


3 
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VII. 


adminiſtration of juſtice : but the principles of com- 
merce are much more complicated, and require long 
experience and deep reflection to be well underſtood in 
any ſtate. 
is there often contrary to firſt appearances; 
der that during the reign of Henry VII. theſe matters 
were frequently miſtaken ; and it may ſafely be affirmed, 
that even in the age of lord Bacon, very imperfect, and 
even erroneous ideas, were formed on that ſubject. 


The real conſequence of a law or practice 
No won- 


Early in Henry's reign, the authority of the ſtar- 


chamber, which was before founded on common law, 
and ancient practice, was in ſome caſes confirmed by 
act of parliament * : lord Bacon extols the utility of 
this court ; but the people began to feel that ſuch arbi- 
trary juriſdiction was incompatible with liberty ; and 
in proportion as the ſpirit of independence roſe higher 
in the nation, the averſion to it increaſed, till it was en- 
t;rely aboliſhed by act of parliament in the reign of 


Charles I. a little before the commencement of the 


civil wars. 


Laws were paſſed by Henry VII. ordaining the 


king's ſuit for murder to be carried on within a year 
8 


and a day F. Formerly it did not uſually commence 
till after ; and as the friends of the perſon murdered 


often in the interval compounded matters with the cri- 


minal, the crime frequently paſſed unpuniſned. Suits 


were given to the poor in forma pauperis, as it is called, 
that is, without paying dues for the writs, or any fees 


to the council : a law was made againſt carrying off 
any woman by force F. The benefit of clergy was 
was abridged ||; and the criminal, on the firſt offence, 
was ordered to be burned in the hand with a letter, 
denoting his crime; after which he was puniſhed capi- 
tally for any new offence, Sheriffs were no longer al- 


* — 
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quired great diſcretionary power in the ſovereign ; nor will the 
ſame maxims of government ſuit ſuch a rude people, that ma 
be proper in a more advanced ſtate of ſociety. The eſtabliſh» 
ment of the ſtar-chamber, or the enlargement of its power in 
the reign of Henry VII. might have been as wiſe as the aboli- 
tion of it in that of Charles I. 

+3 Hen. VII. cap. 1. 

$ 3 Hen, VII. cap. 3. 


4 1+ Hen. VII. cap. 12. 
14 Hen. VII. cap. 19. 
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him before their court“. It is ſtrange that ſuch a 
ptactice ſhould ever have prevailed, Attaint of juries 
was .granted in caſes which exceeded forty pounds 
value f. Actions popular were not allowed to be 
eluded by fraud or covin. If any ſervant of the king's 
conſpited againſt the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, or 
comptroller of the king's houſehold, this deſign, 
though not followed oy any overt act, was made liable 
to the puniſhment of felony . This ſtatue was enacted 
for the ſecurity of archbiſhip Morton, who found him- 
ſelf expoſed to the enmity of great numbers. There 
ſcarcely paſſed any ſeſſion during Hen. VII. 's reign with- 
out ſome ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, and giving 
them badges and liveries &; a practice by which they 
were in a manner enliſted under ſome great lords, and 
were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt in all wars, inſurrec- 
tions, riots, violerices, and even in bearing evidence 


—_— 
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* 11 Hen. VII. cap. 15. 
Cap. 100. 

g Hen. VII. cap. 1g. | 

53 Hen. VII. cap. 1, ſect 12. 
19 Hen. VII. cap. 14. Mo 

| There is a ſtory of Henry's ſeverity againſt the abuſe of 
retainers z and it ſeems to merit praiſe, though it is commonly 
Cited as an inſtance of his avarice and rapacity. The earl of 
Oxford, his favourite general, in whom he always placed great 
and deſerved confidence, having ſplendidly entertained him at 
his caſtle of Heningham, was deſirous of making a parade at 
the departure of his royal gueſt; and ordered all his retainers, 
with their liveries and badges, to be drawn up in two lines; 
that their appearance might be the more gallant and ſplendid: 
« My lord,” ſaid the king, «I have heard much of your 
hoſpitality; but the truth far exceeds the report. Theſe 
handſome gentlemen and yeomen, whom I ſee on both ſides 
of me, are no doubt your. menial ſervants.” The earl ſmiled, 
and confeſſed that his fortune was too narrow for fuch magnifi- 
cence, * They are moſt of them,” ſubjoined he, & my re- 
tainers, who are come to do me ſervice at this time, when they 
know I am honoured with your majeſty's preſence.” The 
king ſtarted a little, and ſaid, & By my faith, my lord, I thank 
you for your good cheer, but I muſt not allow my laws to be 

oken in my fight. My attSrney muſt ſpeak with you.” 
Oxford is ſaid to have paid no leſs than fifteen thoufand marks, 
as a compoſition for his offence. 

„ The duke of Northumberland ſome years ago printed a 
houſhold bu-s of an old earl of that family who fired in the 
time of Henry VII. The author has been favoured with the 
peruſal of it; and it contains many curious particulars, which 
mark the manners and way of living in that rude, not to ſay 
barbarous, age: as well as the prices of commodities. I have 
extracted a Lin of them frbm that piece, which gives a true 
picture of ancient manners, and is one of the moſt ſingular 
monuments that Engliſh antiquity affords us: for we may be 
confident, however rude the ſtrokes, that no baron's famil 
was on a more noble or ſplendid footing. The family conſiſts 
of one hundred and fixty-ſix perſons, maſters and ſervants : 
ſixty- ſeven ſtrangers are reckoned upon every day: on the 
whole two hundred and twenty-three. Two- pence halfpenny 
are ſuppoſed to be the daily expence of each for meat, drink, 
and firing. This would make a groat of our preſent money : 
ſuppoſing proviſions between three and four times cheaper, it 
would be equivalent to fourteen-pence : no great ſum for a 
nobleman's houſe-keeping z. eſpecially conſidering, that the 
chief expence of a family at that time conſiſted in meat and 
drink: for the ſum allotted by the earl for his whole annual ex- 
pence, is one thouſand, one hundred, and eighteen pounds, ſe- 
venteen ſhillings, and eight-pence; meat, drink, and firing, 
coſt ſeven hundred and ninety-ſix pounds, eleven thillings, and 
two-pence, more than two thirds of the whole : in a modern 
family it is not above a third, p. 157, 158, 159. The whole 
expence of the earl's family is managed with an exactneſs that 
is very rigid, and, if we make no allowance for ancient man- 


+ Ibid cap. 24- 19 Hen, VIL 


11 Hen. VII. cap. 3. 


ners, ſuch as may ſeem to border on an extreme; inſomuch, 


that the number of pieces which muſt be cut out of every 


quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, nay ſtock-fiſſi and ſal- 


mon, are determined, and muſt be entered and accounted for 
by the different clerks appointed for that. purpoſe; if a ſervant 
be abſent a day, his meſs is ſtruck off: if he go on u lord's 
buſineſs, board wages is allowed him, eight-pence a Cay for 
his journey in winter, five-pence in ſummer: when he ſtays 
in any place, two-pence a day is allowed him befides the 
maintenance of his horſe. Somewhat. above. a quarter of 
wheat is allowed for every month throughout the year; and the 
| wheat is eſtimated at five ſhillings and eight-pence a quarter. 
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lowed to fine any perſon without previouſly ſummoning I for him in courts of juſtice J. The inereaſe 


of the 
W 

The nobiliry put 

ſtead of vying with each other in the — 4 = 


boldneſs of their retainers, acquired by degrees a more 


arts more effectually than all the ſeverities of I 
an end to this pernicious practice. 


civilized ſpecies of emulation, and endeay 


a oured to excel 
in the ſplendour and elegance of their equipage, hou, 
and tables. The common people, no lon * 


tained in vicious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, —— 


to learn ſome calling or induſtry, and bec 

both to themfelves — to pe wan And it — _ 
knowledged, in ſpite of thoſe who declaim fo violend 
againſt refinement in the arts, or what they are pleaſed 
to call luxury, that as much as an induſtrious tradeſm 
is both a better man and a better citizen than one N | 
thoſe idle retainers who formerly depended on the great 


families; ſo much is the life of a modern nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron **, The 


”- 


Two hundred and fifty quarters of malt are allowed, at four 
ſhillings a quarter: two hogſheads are to be made of a quarter; 
which amounts to about a bottle and a third of beer a day to 
each perſon, p. 4; and the beer will not be very ſtrong. One 
hundred and nine fat beeves are to be hought at Allhalſow.tig 
at thirteen ſhillings and four-pence a-piece: and twenty-four 
lean beeves to be bought at St. Helen's at eight ſhillings 2. 
piece: theſe are to be put into the paſtures to feed; and are to 
ſerve from Midſummer to Michaelmas ; which is conlequently 
the only time that the family eats freſh beef: during all the reſt 
of the year they live on ſalted meat, p. 3. One hundred and 
ſixty 3 of muſtard are allowed in a year; which ſeems 
indeed requiſite for the ſalt beef, p. 18. Sic hundred and 
forty-ſeven ſheep are allowed, at twenty-pence a- piece; and 
theſe ſeem alſo to be all eat ſalted, except between Lammas 
and Michaelmas, p. 5. Only twenty-five hogs are allowed at 
two ſhillings a- piece, twenty-eight veals at twenty-pence 
forty lambs at ten-pence or a ſhilling, p. 7. Theſe ſeem to be 
reſeryed for my lord's table, or that of the upper ſervants, cal- 
led the knight's table. The other ſervants they eat falted meat 
almoſt through the whole year, and with few or no vegetables, 
had a very bad and unhealthy diet, ſo that there cannot be any 
thing more erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of the 
Roaſt Beef of Old England. We muſt entertain as mean an 
idea of its cleanlineſs: only ſeventy eils of linen at eight- pence 
an ell, are annually allowed for this great family: no ſheets 
were uſed: this linen was made into eight table-cloths for my 
lord's table; and one table-cloth for the knights, p. 16. This 
laſt, I ſuppoſe, was waſhed only once a month. Only forty 
ſhillings are allowed for waſhing throughout the whole year; 
and moſt of it ſeems expended on the linen belonging to the 
chapel. The drinking, however, was' tolerable, namely, ten 


tuns and two hogſheads of Gaſcogny wine, at the rate of four 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence a ton, p. 6. Only 
ninety-one dozen of candles for the, whole year, p. 14. The 
family roſe at fix in the morning, dined at ten, and ſupped at 
four in the afternoon : the gates were all ſhut at nine, and no 
farther ingreſs or egreſs permitted, p. 314, 318. My lord 
and lady have ſet on their table, for break faſt, at ſeven o'clock 
in the morning, a quart of beer; as much wine; two pieces 
of ſalt fiſh, fix red-herrings, four white ones, or a diſh of 
fprats. In fleſh days half a chyne of mutton, or a chyne of 
beef boiled, p. 73, 75. Maſs is ordered to be faid at fix 
o'clock, in order, ſays the houſhold-book, that all my lard's 
fervants may riſe early, p. 176. Only twenty-four fires are 
allowed, beſides the kitchen and hall, and moſt of theſe have 
only a peck of coals a day allowed them, p. 99. After Lady- 
Day no fires permitted in the rooms, except half-fires in my 
Jord's and lady's, and lord Piercy's and the nurſery, p. 101. 
It is to be obſerved, that my lord kept houſe in Yorkſhire, 
where there is certainly much cold weather after Lady-Day. 
Eighty chalders of coals, at four ſhillings and two-perice a 
chalder, ſuffices throughout the whole year; and becauſe coals 
will not burn without wood, ſays the houſhold-book, ſixty-four 
loads of great wood are alſo allowed, at twelve-pence a load, 
p. 22. This is a proof that grates were not then uſed. Here 
is an article. It is deviſed that from henceiurth no capons to 
be bought but only for my lord's own meſs, and that the ſaid 
capons ſhall be bought for two-pence a- piece, lean, and fed in 
the poultry: and maſter chamberlain and the ſtewards be fed 
with capons, if there be ſtrangers ſitting with them, p. 102. 
Pigs are to be bought at three-pence or a groat a- piece: geeſ⸗ 
at the ſame price: chickens at a halipenny : hens at two-pence, 
and only for the -aboye-mentioned tables. Here is another ar- 
ticle. Item, it is thought good that no plovers be bought at 
no ſcaſqn but only in Chriſtmas and principal feaſts, and mY 


| lord to be ſerved therewith, and his board-end and none other 
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an 


importan t law in its conſequences which was enact- 
ed during the reign of — was that by which 
the nobility and gentry acquired a power of breaking 
* — aller | 
— law, joined to tlie beginning luxury and 
refivement of the age, the great fortunes of the barons 
vere gradually diſſipated, and the property of the com- 
mons increaſed in England. It is probable, that Henry 
ſoreſaw and intended this conſequenee; becauſe the con- 
ſtant ſcheme of his policy conſiſted in depreſſing the 
feat, and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of 
new families, who were more dependant on him. | A 
This king's love of money naturally led him to en- 
courage commerce, which encreaſed his.*cuſtoms ; but 
if we may judge by moſt of the laus enacted during his 
reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt than promoted 
by che care and attention given to them. Severe laws 
were made againſt taking intereſt for money; which was 
then denominated uſury ?. Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited as ſayouring of uſury +, . which the ſuper- 
ſtition of che age zealouſſy proſcribed. All evaſive con- 
nacts, by, which profits could be made from the loan of 
money, were alſo carefully guarded againſt . It is 
needleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and iniquitous 
theſe laws, how. 1 ible to be executed, and how 
hurtful to trade, if they could take place. We may 
obſerve, however, $0; the: praiſe of Henry, that ſome- 
times, in order to promote commerce, he lent to mer- 


chants ſums of money without intereſt, when he knew 


that their ſtock; was not ſufficient for thoſe: enterprizes 
vhich they had in view d. 170 521 20 ern HE 
Laus were made againſt the exportation of money; 
plate, or bullion I: a precaution which ſerves to no 
other purpoſe than to make more be exported. But fo 
far was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants 
alien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, 
were obliged to inveſt-in Engliſh commodities all the 
money acquired by their ſales, in order to prevent their 
conveying, it away in a clandeſtine manner **, 715 
It was prohibited to export horſes; as if that expor- 
tation did not encourage the breed, and render them 


o 


more plentiful in the kingdom FF. In order to pro- 


mote archery, no baws were to be ſold at a higher price 
than ſix ſhillings and four-pence , reducing money to 
the denomination of our. time. Prices were alſo fixed 
to woollen cloth 58, to caps and hats {| : and the wages 
of labourers were regulated by law ***, It is evident 
that theſe matters ought always to be left free, and be 
entruſted to the common courſe of buſineſs and .com- 
merce. To ſome it may appear ſurprizing, that the 


— 


en.... 


and to be bought for a penny a- piece, or a penry halfpenny at 
moſt, p. 103, Woodcocks are to be bought at the ſame price. 
Partridges at two-pence, p. 104, 105- Pheaſants a ſhilling ; 
peacocks the ſame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty-ſeven 
 horfes in his ſtable at his own charge: his upper ſervants have 
allowance for maintaining - their own horſes, p. 126. Theſe 
horſes are, fix gentle — as they are called, at hay and hard 
meat throughout the whole year, four palfreys, three hobbies 
and nags, three ſumpter horſes, ſix horſes for thoſe ſervants to 
whom my lord furniſhes a horſe, two ſumpter horſes more, and 
three mill horſes, two for carrying the corn, and one for grind- 
ing it; whence we may infer, that mills, either water or wind- 
mills, were then unknown; at leaſt very rare: beſides theſe, 
there are ſeven great trotting horſes for the chariot or waggon. 
He allows a peck of oats a day, beſides loaves made of beans, 
for his principal horſes ; the oats at twenty-pence, the beans at 
two ſhillings a quarter. The load of hay at two ſhillings and 
elght-pence, Vhen my lord is on a journey he carries thirty- 
horſemen along with him; together with bed and other ac- 
commodation, p. 157. The inns, it ſeems, could afford no- 
thing tolerable. - M lord paſſes the year in three country-ſeats, 
al in Yorkſhire, Wryſel, Leckenfield, and Topelytte; but 
has furniture only for one: he carries every thing alo 


with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utenſils, all which-we. |; 


may conclude were-ſo coarſe, that they could not be ſpoilt by 
e Carriage : yet ſeventeen carts and one waggon ſuffices for 
the whole, p. 91. One cart ſuffices for all kitchen utenſils, 


cooks, beds, &c. p. 388. One remarkable circumſtance is, 


that he has eleven prieſts in his houſe, beſides ſeventeen per- 
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ils, and of alienating their eſtates. By 


585 
price of 4 yard of ſcarlet cloth ſhould be limited to fix 
and twenty ſhillings; money of our age; that of a yard 
of coloured coth to eighteen ; higher prices than theſe 
; commodities bear at preſent ; and that the wages of a 
tradeſman; ſuch as a maſon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. 
| ſhould be regulated at near ten-pence a day; which is 


parts of England. Labour and commodities have cer- 
| tainly riſen ſince the diſcovery of the Weſt- Indies; but 
not ſo much in every particular as is generally imagined. 


the number af tradeſmen and labourers, fo as to keep 
wages nearer a par than could be expected from the 

great increaſe of gold and ſilver: and the additional 
art employed in the finer manufactures has even made 
ſomè of theſe commodities fall below their former value. 


Not to mention that merchants and dealers, being con- 
; tented with leſs profit than formerly, afford the goods 
cheaper to their cuſtomers, It appears by a ſtatute of 
* this reign f, that goods bought for ſixteen-pence, 
would ſometimes be ſold by the merchants for three 
; ſhillings. The commodities whoſe price has chiefly 
: riſen, are butcher's meat, fowl; and fiſh, (eſpecially the 
; latter,) which cannot be much augmented in quantity by 
the increaſe of art and induſtry, The profeſſion which 
then abounded moſt, and was ſometimes embraced by 
perſons of the loweſt rank, was the church : by a clauſe 
, of a ſtatute all clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were 
forbidden t beg, without a permiſſion from the vice- 
chancellor 111. | | 
One great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry during 
Henry VII.'s reign, was the reſtraint put upon it; and 
the parliament, or rather the king, (for he was the 
prime mover in every thing,) enlarged a little ſome of 
j theſe limitations, but not to the degree that was requi- 
; lite. A law had been enacted during the reign of 
Henry IV. $88, that. no man could bind his ſon or 
daughter to an apprenticeſhip, unleſs he were poſſeſſed 
, of twenty-ſhillings a-year in land ; and Henry VII. be- 
+ cauſe the decay of manufactures was complained of in 
Norwich from the want of hands, exempted that city 
from the penalties of the law IH. Afterwards the whole 
county of Norfolk obtained a like exemption with re- 
gard to ſome branches of the woollen manufacture“. 
' Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded from a deſire of 
promoting huſbandry, which, however, is never more 
effectually encouraged than by the increaſe of manufac- 
tures. If huſbandmen underſtand agriculture, and have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread a 
diminution of the people employed in the country. All 
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he has only two cooks for a family of two hundred and twenty- 
three perſons, p. 95 In another place mention is made of 
four cooks, p. 388. But we ſuppoſe that the two ſervants cal- 
led, in p. 325, groom of the larder and child of the ſcullery, 


meals were certainly dreſſed in the ſlovenly manner of a ſhip's 
company. It is amuſing to obſerve the pompous and even 
royal ſtyle aſſumed by this Tartar chief; he does not give any 
orders, though only for the right making of muſtard, but it is 


| introduced with this preamble, It ſeemeth good to us and our 


council.” If we conſider the magnificent and elegant manner 
in which the Venetian and her Italian noblemen then lived, 
with the progreſs made by the Italians in literature and the fine 
'arts, we ſhall not wonder that they conſidered the ultra-mon- 


much excelled the Engliſh and even the French. Yet the earl 

is ſometimes not deficient in generoſity : he pays, for inſtance, 

an annual penſion of a groat a year to my lady of Walſingham, 

for her intereſt in Heaven; the ſame ſum to the holy blood at 

' Hales, p. 337- No mention is any where made of plate; but 

only of the hiring” of pewter veſſels, The ſervants feem al to 

have bought their own cloaths from their wages. 

* q Hen. VII. cap. 5. + Ibid. cap. 6. 

t 7 Hen. VII. cap. 8. $ Polyd. Verg. 

14 Hen. VII. cap. 23. ** q Ifen. VII. cap. 8. 

++ 11 Hen. VII. cap. 13. t g Hen. VII. cap. 12. 
4 Hen. VII. cap. 8. {|} Ibid. cap. g. 

*** 11 Hen. VII. cap. 22. +++ 4 Hen, VII. cap. g. 


ſons, chanters, muſicians, &c. belonging to his chapel : yet R 
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11 Hen. VII. cap. 22. $$$ 7 Hen. VII. cap. 17. 
ri 11 Hen, VII. cap. 11 “ 12 Hen, VII. cap. 1. 


TY methods 


not much inferior to the preſent wages given in ſome 


The greater induſtry of the preſent times has increaſed 


are. in p. 388, comprehended in the number of cooks. Their 


taine nations as barbarous. The Flemiſh alſo ſeem to have 
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methods of ſupporting populouſneſs, except by the in- 
tereſt of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual. 
During a century and a half after this period, there was 
a, frequent renewal, of laws and edicts againſt 


tion; whence we may infer, that none of them were 
ever executed, The natural courſe 'of improvernent at. 
laſt, provided a remedy. One check to indultry in 
England was the erecting of corporations; an abuſe 
which is not yet entirely corrected. A law was enacted, 
that corporations ſhould not paſs. any bye - laws without 
the conſent of three of the chief officers of ſtate ®. They 


were prohibited from impoſing tolls at . their gates . 


The cities of Glouceſter and Worceſter, had even im- 
ſed tolls on the Severn, which were "aboliſhed . 


=» 


here is a law of Henry VII.'s reign $; contaiaing a 


preamble, by which it appears, that the company of 
merchant- adventurers in London, had, by their on 
authority, debarred all the other merchants of the kings; 


dom from trading in the great marts in the Low Coun-) | 


tries, unleſs each trader previouſly paid them the ſum of 
near ſeventy pounds. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a bye- 
law (if it deſerves the name) could ever be carried into 
execution, and that the authority of parliament ſhauld, 
be requiſite to abrogate it. | 11 

It was during that king's reign, on the 2d of Auguſt, 
1492, a little before ſun- ſet, that Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a Genoeſe, ſet out from Spain on his memorable voyage 
for the diſcovery of the Weſtern World; and a few years 
after Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened a new paſlage to the Eall+, 
Indies. Theſe great events were attended with impor- 
tant conſequences to all the nations of Europe, even to 
ſuch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe naval: 
Enterprizaes. The enlargement of commerce and navi- 
gation increaſed induſtry and the arts every where: the 
nobles diſſipated their fortunes in expenſive pleaſuros: 
men of an inferior rank both acquired à fhare in the 


landed property, and created to themſelves a conſiders, f 
able property of a new kind, in ſtock, commadiues, | 


art, credit, and correſpondence. ln ſame nations the 
privileges of the commons increaſed by this increaſe af 
property: in moſt nations the kings, finding arms to be 
dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure 
their former rude. manner of life, eſtabliſhed ſtanding 
armies, and ſubdued the liberties. of their kingdoms: 
but in all places the condition of the people, from the 


depreſſion of the petty tyrants by whom they had for- || 


merly been oppreſſed” rather than governed, received. 
great improvement; and they acquired, if not entire 
liberty, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable advantages of it. 
And as the general courſe of events thus tended to de- 
preſs the nobles and exalt the people, Henry VII. who 
alſo embraced that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more 
iſe than his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of 
themſelves to deſerve on account of any profound wiſ- 
dom attending them. It was by incident only that the 
king had not a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe great naval 
diſcoveries by which the preſent age was ſo much diſtin- 
2 Columbus, r meeting with many repulſes 
rom the courts of Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother 
Bartholomew to London, in order to explain his projects 
to Henry, and crave his ion for the execution of 
them. The king invited him over to England; but his 
brother being taken by pirates, was detained in his voy- 
age, and Columbus meanwhile having obtained the 
countenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, 
and happily executed his enterprize. Henry was not 
diſcouraged by this difappointment : he fitted our Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, a Venetian, ſettled in Briſtol; and ſent him 
weſtward, in 1498, in ſearch of new countries. Cabot 
diſcovered the main land of America towards the ſixtieth 
degree of north latitude :. he failed ſouthward along the 
coaſt, and diſcovered Newfoundland, and other coun- 
tries ; but returned to England withour making any 
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depopula- 


conqueſt -or. ſettlement, Elliot, and Other merch 
in Briſtol, made a like attempt in 130 l. The king 
expanded fourteen thouſand pounds in building one ſhip 
the Great Harry **. She was, properly. ſpeat. 
ing, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Before this 

riod,, when the prince wanted a fleet, he bad no ods 
— than huring or preſſing ſhips fram the mier. 


„Me Min 


IN the reign of Henry VIII. che fixing of the 
of artificers was ed: huxury in apparel was p. 
hibited by repeated ſtatutes; and probably withouretn 
The chancellor and other miniſters were empowered to 
fix the price of poultry, cheeſe, and butter. A ſtute 
vas even paſſed to fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, 
and val. Beef and pork were ordered to be fold at 3 
b 2 A. pound: — we Boems veal at a 
a ing, money of that age. The preamble 
the ſtatute ſays, that theſe four ſpecies of bacdero my 
| Js ge „„ aſter. 
| 3 f p ice 5 ] | . h . 
/ country, by abandoning tillage; and throwing the Nr 


into paſturage; continued; as appears by the laws which 
vere, from time to time, enacted: againft that practice, 
The king was: entitled to half: the rents of the land, 
| where: any farm houſes were allowed to fall to decay. 
The unfkitful hufbandry was probably the cauſe why the 
proprietors found no profit in tilage. The number of 
ſheep allowed to be kept in one flock was reſtrained 19 
two thauſand. Sometimes, ſays 
prietur, or farmer, would 
ouſand. It is | | 
the increaſing prioe of mutton to this increaſe of ſheep: 
, becauſe, ſay they, the commodity being gotten mto-few 


— 


bands, the price of it-is raiſed at pleaſure. It is more 
probable, the effect proceeded from the daily in- 
creaſe of money: for it ſeems aknoſt impoſlible that fuck 


| a commodity could: be engroſſed. 
In the year 1544, it appears, that an acre of good 
land in Cambridgeſhire was let at a ſhilling, or about 
| Gftcen-pence of our preſent money. This is ten times 
cheaper than the uſual rent at preſent. But commodi- 
dies were not above four times cheaper; a preſumption 
oſ the bad in that age. 0 
In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereſt of 
money at 10 per cent.; the firſt legal intereſt known in 
Formerly, all loans of that nature were re- 
ganded as uſuries. The preamble of this very law treats 
the intereſt of money as illegal and criminal: and the 
| prejudices {till remained fo ſtrong, that the law permit- 
ing intereſt was in the following reign. 8 
Henry VIII. as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talent for 
letters, was an en of them in others. He 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave it 
ample endowments. olſey founded Chriſt Church in 
Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal College: but 
upon his fall, which happened before he had entirely 
| finiſhed his ſcheme, the king ſeized all the revenues; 


and this violence, above all the other misfortunes of that 
. miniſter, is faid to have given him the greateſt concern. 

But Henry afterwards reſtored the revenues of the col- 

lege, and only changed the name. The cardinal founded 
in Oxford the firſt chair for teaching Greek; and this 
; novelty rent that univerſity into violent factions, which 
frequently came to blows. The ſtudents divided them- 
ſelves into partics, which bore the names of Greeks and 

Trojans, and ſometimes fought. with as great animoſity. 
as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile nations. A 
new and more correct method of pronouncing Greek 
being introduced, it alſo divided the Grecians themſclves: 
into parties; and it was remarked that the catholic 
favoured the former pronunciation, the proteſtants gave 
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Gardiner employed the au- 
innovations 
to preſerve the corrupt ſound of 
So littie liberry was then allowed 
kind}. The penalties. inflicted upon the new 
ion were no leſs than whippi 


— expulſiot 
tion, id Were 


council to 


9 eclared, that rather 


in the pronuncia- 
If were totall 


; and the biſnop 
the 1 mnov 
better language 
verſities. . The introduction of the Greek 
ino Oxford excited the emulation of Cam- 


paſſed in che reign of Mary *; by-whieh the 
Aber of horſes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, 


to the extent of his pro 
provided with for the defence of the 
man of a thoufand pounds a year, for 
obliged: to maintain, at his own | 
lances, of which three at leaft 
ta be furniſhed with ſafficient harnefs, ſteel ſaddles, and 
| proper for the demi-lances ; and ten horſes 
horſemen; with ' furniture and weapons 
r for them: he was obliged to have forty corſlets 
furniſhed ; fifty almain revets, or, inſtead of them, 


— 
% * „ 


which each perſon; according 
r 


fit 
* 


5 Philip and Mary, cap 8. 
icholſon's Hiſtorical Library. 
e of Hollingſhed, in the diſcourſe, prefixed to 
and which ſame aſcribe to Harriſon, was as fol- 
king of the increafe of luxury: Neither do I 


y judge ; but to 
us with his 


this in reproach of man, God is 
that I do rejoice — God has b 
good giſts, and to behold how that in a time when all things 
are grown to moſt exceſſive prices, we do yet find the means 
to obtain and atchieve ſuch furniture as heretofore has been 
impoſſible: there are old men yet dwelling in the vil 
where I remain, which have noted three thin 
louſly altered in E 
One is, the multi 


s to be marvel. 
within their ſound remembrance. 
( e of chimnies lately erected; whereas, 
in their young days, there were not above two or three, if fo 
many, in moſt uplandiſh towns of the realm (the religious 
houſes and manor-places of their lords always accepted, and 
peradventure ſome great perſonage;) but each made his fire 
apainſt a reredofle in the hall, where he dined and dreſſed his 
meat. The ſecond is the great? amendment of lodging: for, 
ſaid they, our fathers, and we ourſelves, have lain full oft upon 
ſtraw pallets, covered only with a ſheet, and coverlets made of 
hophaulets (I uſe their own terms) and a good 
round log under their head inſtead of a bolſter. If it were 
ſo, that the father, or the good man of the houſe, had a 
matraſs, or flock-bed, and thereto a ſack of chaff to reſt his 
t himſelf to be as well lodged as the lord 
they contented. Pillows, ſaid they, 
e meet for women in child-bed: as for ſervants, if 
they had any ſheet above them it was well: for ſeldom had 
they any under their bodies to keep them from the pricking 
| and raſed their hardened 
hides, —The third thing they tell of is, the change of treene 
platers (fo called, 1 ſuppoſe, from tree or wood) into pewter, 

poons into ſilver, or tin. 
all forts of treene veſſels in old time, that a man ſhould hardly 
ind of pewter (of which one was peradventure a 
good. farmer's houſe,” 


in, chap, xvi. «In times. paſt men were contented to 
dwell in houſes builded of fallow, willow, &c. ſo that the uſe 
of the oak was in a manner dedicated wholly to churches, re- 
houſes, princes palaces, . navigation, &c. b 
ow, &c. are rejected, and nothing but oak any where re · 

3 and yet ſee the change; for when our houſes were 


head upon, he thou 
of the ton: ſo well were 


ws that ran oft th 


For ſo common were 


Deſcription of Britain, 
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forty coats of plate, corſlets, or brigantines furniſhed, 
forty pikes, thirty long - bows, thirty ſheafs of arrows, 
thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or halberts, 
twenty harquebuts, and twenty morions or ſallets. We 
may remark, that a man of a thouſand pounds ſtock 
was rated equal to one or two hundred pounds a year: 
-a proof that few or none at that time lived on their 
ſtock in money, and that great profits were made by 
the merchants in the courſe of trade. There is no claſs 
above a thouſand pounds a year. We may form a 
notion of the little progreſs made in arts and refinement 
about Edward's time from one circumſtance : a man of 
no leſs rank than the comptroller of Edward the Sixth's 
houſehold, paid only thirty ſhillings a year, of our pre- 
ſent money for his houſe in Channel-Row : yet labour 
and proviſions, . and conſequently houſes, were only 
about a fifth of the preſent price. Eraſmus aſcribes the 
It frequent phgues in England to the naſtineſs, dirt, and 
f 4 fNovenly- habits among the people. The floors,” - 
ſays he, are commonly of clay, ſtrewed with ruſhes, 
under which his unmoleſted collection of beer, greaſe, 
fragments, bones, ſpittle, excrements of dogs and 
cats, and every thing that is naſty.” ... | 
Hollingſhed, who lived in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
gives a: very curious account of the plain, or rather 
rude way of living of the preceding generation. There 
ſcarcely was a chimney to the houſes, even in conſide- 
rable- towns : the fire was kindled by the wall, and the 
ſmoke fought its way out at the roof, or door, or win- 
dows: the houſes were nothing but waling, plaſtered 
over with clay: the people flept on ſtraw pallets, and 
had a good round log for their pillow ; and almoſt all 
the furniture and utenſils were of wood .“ | 
In Mary's reign we find the firſt general law with 
regard to highways, which were appointed :0 be re- 
paired by pariſn duty all over England. - 


158 — 
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builded of willow, then had we oaken men; but now that 
our houſes are come'to be made of oak, our men are not on 
become willow, but a great many altogether of ſtraw ; wWhi 
is a ſore alteration. In theſe the courage of the owner was 
a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe in ſafety; but now the 
aſſurance of the timber muſt defend the men from robbing. 
Now haye we many chimnies ; and yet our tender lives com- 
plain of rheum, catarrhs, and poſes ; then had we none but 
reredoſſes, and our heads did never ache. For as the ſmoke 
in thoſe days was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient hardening for the 
timber of the houſe, ſo it was reputed a far better medicine to 
keep, the good man and his family from the quack or poſe, 
wherewith, as then, very few were acquainted.” “ 

Again, in chap. xviii. Our pewterers in time paſt em- 
employed the uſe of pewter only upon diſhes and pots, and a 
few other trifles for ſervice ; whereas now they are grown into 
ſuch exquiſite cunning, that they can in manner: imitate by 
infuſion any form or faſhion of cup. diſh, ſalt, bowl, or 
goblet, which is made by goldſmith's craft, though they be 
never ſo curious, and very artificially 2 In ſome places, 
beyond the ſea, a carnith of good flat Engliſh pewter (I ſay 
flat, becauſe diſhes and platters in my time begin to be made 
deep, and like baſons, and are indeed more convenient both 
| for ſauce and keeping the meat warm) is almoſt eſteemed ſo 
precious as the like number of veſſels that are made of fine 
ſilver.“ a | 

If the reader is curious to know the hours of meals in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, he may learn it from the ſame 
author: „ With us the nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, do or- 
dinarily go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to ſupper at 
five, or een five and fix at afternoon. The merchants 
dine and ſup ſeldom before twelve at noon and fix at night, 
eſpecially in London, The huſbandmen dine alſo at high 
noon as they call it, and ſup at ſeven or eight: but out of term 
in our univerſities the ſcholars dine at ten.” 

Froiſſart mentions waiting on the duke of Lancaſter, at 
« five o'clock in the afternoon, when he had ſupped.” Theſe 
hours are {till more early. It is hard to tell, why all over the 
world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the hours become 
later. Is it the crowd of amuſements that puſh on the hours 

radually? Or are the people of faſhion better pleaſed with 
the ſecreſy and ſilence of nocturnal hours, when the induſtrious 
vulgar ar* all gone all to reſt? In rude ages men have few 
amuſements or occupations but what day-light affords them. 
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J - The. Government of ENGLAND under 


438 


No. III. 


ELIZABETH: 


MAN authors have beſtowed unbounded panegy- 
ics on the virtue and wiſdom of Elizabeth; and have 
even extolled her for a 7 12 which, of all others, ſhe 
was the leaſt poſſeſſed o ie 
ſtitution, and a concern for the liberties and privileges 
of her people. But as it is ſcarcely poſſible for the pre- 


; a tender regard for the con- 


poſſeſſions of party to throw a veil over facts ſo palpable 
and undeniable, there is danger leſt the public ſhould 
run into the oppoſite extreme, and ſhould entertain an 
averſion to the memory of a princeſs who exerciſed the 


royal authority, in a manner ſo contrary to all the ideas 
which, we at, preſent entertain of a legal conſtitution. 
Elizabeth only ſupported the prerogatives tranſmitted to 
her by her, predeceſſors: ſhe believed that her ſubjects 


vere entitled to no more liberty than their anceſtors had 


enjoyed; ſhe, found that they entirely acquieſced in her 
arbitrary adminiſtration: and it was not natural for her 
to find fault with a form of government by which ſhe 
herſelf was inveſted with ſuch unlimited authority. In 
the particular exertions of power the queſtion ought ne- 


ver to be forgotten, What is beſt? But in the general 


diſtribution of power among the ſeveral members of a 
conſtitution, there can ſeldom be admitted any other 
queſtion than, What is eſtabliſhed? Few examples 
occur of princes, who have willingly. reſigned their 
power ; none of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle and 


x 14 . 


reluctance, allowed it to be, extorted from them, If 
oY. other rule than eſtabliſhed practice be followed, 
| fa 1 


ons and diſſenſions muſt multiply without end: and 
though many conſtitutions, and none more-thanthe Bri- 
tiſh, have been improved by violent innovations. The 
1 beſtowed on thoſe patriots to whom the nation 
has been indebted for its privileges, ought to be given 
with ſame reſerve, and ſurely. without the leaſt rancour 
againſt thoſe who adhered to rhe ancient conſtitution ®, | 


In order to underſtand the ancient conſtitution bf 
England, there is not a 


period which deſerves more to 
be ſtudied than the reign of Elizabeth. The preroga- 
tives of this; princeſs. were ſcarcely ever diſputed, and 
ſhe therefore employed them without ſcruple: her im- 
perious temper rendered her exertions of power violent 
and frequent, and diſcovered the full extent of her au- 
thority : the great popularity which ſhe enjoyed, proves 
that ſhe did. not infringe any. eſtabliſhed liberties of the 
people: there remains evidence ſufficient to aſcertain 
the moſt noted acts of her adminiſtration : and though 
that evidence muft be drawn from a ſource wide of the 
ordinary hiſtorians, it becomes only the more authentic 
on that account, and ſerves as a ſtronger proof that her 
particular exertions of power were conceived to be no- 
thing but the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration, ſince 
they were not thought remarkable enough to be re- 
corded even by contemporary writers. If there was 
any difference in this particular, the people in former 
reigns ſeem rather to have been more ſubmiſſive than 
even during the age of Eſizabeth: jr may not here be 


. \mproper to recount ſome of the ancient prerogatives of 


the crown, and lay open the ſources of that great power 
which the Engliſh monarchs formerly enjoyed. 

One of the moſt ancient and moſt eſtabliſhed inſtru- 
ments of power was the court of ſtar- chamber, which 
Poſſeſſed an unlimited diſcretionary authority of fining, 


a 


_—_—— 
— „—— A. — 


* By the ancient conſtitution, is here meant that which 


prevailed before the ſettlement of our preſent plan of liberty. 


There was a more ancient conſtitution, where, though the 
people had perhaps leſs liberty than under the "Tudors, yet the 
king had alſo leſs authority: the power of the barons was a 


great check upon him, and exerciſed with great tyranny over 


them. But there was ſtill a more ancient conſtitution, viz, 
that before the "gning of the charters, when neither the peo- 
ple nor the barons had any regular privileges; and the power 
A | 3 
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impeifoning; and offi 
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tem 


corporal. puniſment;a 
to, forts f offences, tou 
reach of the 


prinee himſelf was preſent, he was the ſole judge, 


the 
all che others could only. interpoſe Wich their alice 
There needed but this one court in any government w. 
put an end to all regular, legal, and exact plans of j; 
berry : for who durſt ſet himſelf in oppoſition to the 
crown and miniſtry, or afpire'to the charatter of being 
patron of freedom, while expoſed to fo arbitrary 2 
juriſdiction? a; 1 uin din 092584 140 ; 
be court of high commiſſion. was another juriſdic. 
tion {till more terrible; both becauſe the crime of hereſy 
of which it took cognizance, was more-undefinable tha, 
any civil offence, and becauſe its methods of inquif- 
tion, and of adminiſtering oaths,” were mbre contrary to 
all the moſt ſimple ideas of juſtice and equity. | The 
fines, and, impriſonments-impoted-by this:court were fre. 
quent: the deprivations and ſuſpenſions of the clerpy for 
non-confarmitywere: alſo numerdus; and com 
at one time the third of all — of: 
But martial law Went beyond even theſe two courts in 
an arbitrary, and violent method: of. deciſion. 1 When. 
ever there was any inſurrection or public diſorder, the 
crown employed martial law,; and+qt uad, during tha 
WI vary not. only _ the ſaldiers, but over the 
whole people: any one might be puniſhed as a 
or an aider and Gs rebellion; whom the — | 
martial, or lieutenant: of a county, or their deputies, 
pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord Bacon: ſays, that the trial at 
common law, granted to the earl of Eſſex and his fel. 
low conſpirators, was a.favour; for that the caſe would 
have, borne and required the feverity/ of martial law. 
There have been inſtances of its being employed by 
queen Mary in defence of orthodoxy. There remains 
a letter of queen Elizabeth's to the earl of Suſſex, after 
the ſuppreſſion of the northern rebellion, in which ſhe 
ſharply reproves him Becauſe ſhe had not heard of his 
having executed any criminals by martial law; though 
it is probable that near eight hyndred, perſons ſuffered, 
one way or other, on account of that {light inſurrection. 
But the kings of England did not always limit the exer- 
ciſe of this law to times of civil war and diſorder. In 
1552, when there was no rebellion or inſurrection, king 


* 


Edward granted a commiſſion of martial law; and em- 


powered the commiſſioners to execute it, as ſhould be 
thought by their diſcretions moſt neceſſary. Queen 
Elizabeth too was not ſparing in the uſe of this law. In 
1573, one Peter Burchet, a puritan, þeing perſuaded 


that it was meritorious to kill ſuch as oppoſed the truth 


of the Goſpel, ran into the ſtreets, and wounded Haw- 
kins, the Ba ſea-captain, whom he took for Hatton, 
the queen's favourite. The queen was ſo incenſed, that 
ſhe ordered him to be puniſhed inſtantly by martial law; 
bur, upon the remonſtrance of ſome prudent counſel- 
lors, who told her that this law was uſually confined to 
turbulent times, ſhe recalled her order, and delivered 
over Burchet to the common law. But ſhe continued not 
always fo reſerved in exerting this authority f. There 


remains a proclamation of her's, in which ſhe ordered 


martial law to be uſed againſt all ſuch as import bulls, or 


even forbidden books and pamphlets, from abroad; and 


prohibits the queſtioning of the lieutenants, or their de- 
puties, for their arbitrary puniſhment of ſuch offenders, 
any law or ſtatute to the contrary in any, wiſe notwith- 


— 
— —_ 


h— 
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of the government, during the rei of an able prince, was al. 
moſt wholly in the king, The Faglich conſtitution, like al 


othets, has been in à ſtate of continual AuQuation. 

I "The queen in a letter to the archbiſhop. of Canterbury 
faid expreſsly, that ſhe” was reſolved; « That no man ſhould 
be ſuffered to decline, either on the left or on the right hand, 
from the drawn lines limited by authority, and by her laws and 
FFC | = 


ſtanding. 
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handing. We have another act of her's fill more ex- 
wag, The ſtreets of London were much infeſted 
ich idle v aboi N 21 — ＋ _— 

voured to re their diſorder: the ſtar- 
1 exerted in auchortly; and inflicted puniſh- 
— on theſe rioters: but the queen, finding thoſe re- 
medies ineffectual, revived martial law, and gave Sir 
Thomas Wilford a commiſſion of provoſt- martial: 
« Granting him authority, and commanding him, upon 
ſgnification given by the juſtices of peace in London, 
or the neighbouring counties, of ſuch offenders worthy 
to be ſpeedily executed by martial law, to attach and 
take the ſame perſons, and in. the preſence of the ſaid 
jultices, according to juſtice of martial law, to execute 
chem upon the gallows or gibbet openly, or near to ſuch 
place where the ſaid rebellious and incorrigible offen- 
ders ſhould be found to have committed the ſaid great 


ons ib, and high commiſſion, and court- 


martial, though arbitrary juriſdictions, had ſtill ſome 


>retence of a trial, at leaſt of a ſentence ; but there was 
e puniſhment very generally inflicted in that 
age, without any other authority than the warrant of a 
ſecretary of ſtate, or of the privy- council; and that was, 
impriſonment in any jail, and during any time that the 


miniſters ſhould think proper. In ſuſpicious times, all 


the jails were full of priſoners of ſtate ; and theſe un- 
happy victims of public jealouſy were ſometimes thrown 
into dungeons, and loaded with irons, and treated 1n 
the moſt cruel manner, without their being able to 
obtain any remedy from law. , This practice was an in- 
direct way of employing torture: but the rack itſelf, 
though not admitred in the ordinary execution of juſtice, 
was irequently uſed, upon any ſuſpicion, by authority 
of a warrant, from a ſecretary of the privy-councul. 
Even the council in the marches of Wales was empow- 
ered, by their very commiſſion, to make uſe of torture 


whenever they _—_— proper*. The queen's menace, | 


of trying and puniſhing Haywarde for treaſon, could 
eaſily have been executed, let his book have been ever 
ſo innocent. While ſo many terrors hung over the 
people, no jury durſt have acquitted a man, when the 
court was reſolved to have him condemned. The 

ractice alſo of not confronting witneſſes with the pri- 

oner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable advantage 
againſt him. And, indeed, there ſcarcely occurs an 
inſtance during all thoſe reigns, that the ſovereign or the 
miniſters were ever diſappointed in the iſſue of a proſe- 
cution. Timid juries, and judges who held their offices 
during pleaſure, never failed to ſecond all the views of 
the crown. And as the practice was anciently,common, 
of fining, impriſoning, or otherwiſe puniſhing the jurors, 
merely at the diſcretion of the court, for finding a ver- 
dict contrary to the direction of theſe dependent judges ; 
it is obvious, that juries were then no manner of ſecurity 
to the liberty of the ſubject, 

The power of preſſing, both for ſea and land ſervice, 
and obliging any perſon to accept of any office, however 
mean or unfit for him, was another prerogative totally 
incompatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the follow- 
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* There cannot be a ſtronger proof how lightly the rack 
was employed, than the following ſtory told by lord Bacon. 
We ſhall give it in his own words: & The queen was migh- 
tily incenſed againſt Haywarde, on account of a book he dedi- 
Cated to lord Eller, being a ſtory of the firſt year of Henry IV. 
thinking it a ſeditious prelude to put into the people's heads, 
boldneſs and faction: ſhe ſaid, ſhe had an opinion that there 
way treaſon in it, and aſked me, if I could not find any places 
in it, that might be drawn within the caſe of treaſon ? Where- 
to I anſwered, for treaſon, ſure I found none; but for felony 
very many: and when her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein? 
I told her, the author had committed very apparent theft: for 
he had taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and 

ted them into Engliſh, and put them into his text. And 
another time when the queen could not be perſuaded: that it 
was his writing whoſe name was to it, but that it had ſome 
more miſchievbus author, and faid, with great indignation, 


that the jrould have him racked to produce his author; I re- 
ey ha Madam, he is a doQtor, never rack his perſon, but | 
o. Ls 


ing account of Elizabeth's method of employing this 
prerogative: * In caſe ſhe found any likely to inter- 
rupt her occaſions,” ſays he, “he did ſeaſonably pre- 
vent him by a chargeable employment abroad, or put- 
ting him u 
leaſt grate 
ſince practiſed with far worſe ſucceſs, by ſuch princes as 
hah 

reward friends,” 


n ſome ſervice at home, which ſhe knew 
to the people: contrary to a falſe maxim, 


t it better huſbandry to buy off enemies than 


The government of England, during the age of 
Elizabeth, however different in other particulars, bore, 
in this reſpect, ſome reſemblance of that of Turkey at 
preſent: thc ſovereign poſſeſſed every power except that 


of impoſing taxes: and in both countries this limitation, 


unſupported by other privileges, appears rather prejudi- 
cial to the people. In Turkey, it obliges the ſultan to. 
permit the extortion of the baſhas and governors of pro- 
vinces, from whom he afterwards takes. preſents or for- 
feiture : in England, it engaged the queen to erect mo- 
nopohes, and grant patents for excluſive trade: an in- 
vention ſo pernicious, that, had ſhe gone on during a 
tract of years at her own rate, England, the ſeat of 
riches, and arts, and commerce, would have contained 
at preſent as little induſtry as Morocco, on the coaſt of 
Barbary. We may farther obſerve, that this valuable 
privilege was very much encroached on in an indirect 
manner during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as of her 
predeceſſors. She often exacted loans of her people; 
by which individuals felt ſeverely: for th:ugh the money 
had been regularly repaid, which was ſeldom the caſe, it 
lay in the prince's hands without intereſt, which was a 
ſenſible loſs to the perſons from whom the money was 
borrowed, The demand of benevolence was another 
invention of that age for taxing the people. This prac- 
tice was ſo little conceived to be irregular, that the 
commons, in 1585, offered the queen a benevolence; 
which ſhe very generouſly refuſed, as having no occa- 
ſion ac that time for money. Queen Mary alſo by an 


order of council, increaſed the cuſtoms in ſome 


branches; and her ſiſter imitated the example. There 
was a ſpecies of ſhip-money impoſed at the time of the 
Spaniſh invaſion : the ſeveral ports were required to 
equip a certain number of veſſels at their own charge ; 
and ſuch was the alacrity of the people for the public 
defence, that ſome of the ports, particularly London, 
ſent double the number demanded of them. When any 
levies were made for Ireland, France, or the Low 
Countries, the queen obliged the counties to levy the 
ſoldiers; to arm and clothe them, and carry them to the 
ſea ports at their own charge, New-Year's gifts were 
at that time expected from the nobility, and from che 
more conſiderable gentry. Purveyance and pre-emp- 
tion. were alſo methods of taxation, unequal, arbitrary, 
and oppreſſive f. Wardſhip was the moſt regular and 
legal of all theſe impoſitions by prerogative : yet was it 
a great badge of ſlavery, and oppreſſive to all the conſi- 
derable families 1. The giving of a rich wardſhip was 
a uſual method of rewarding a courtier or favourite. 
The inventions were endleſs which arbitrary power 
might employ for the extorting of money, while the 
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rack his ſtyle: let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of 
books, and be enjoined to continue the ſtory where it breaketh 
off, and I will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, to judge 
whether he were the author or no.“ hus, had it not been 
for Bacon's humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man of 
letters, had been put to the rack for a moſt innocent perform- 
ance, His real offence was, his dedicating a book to that 
munificent patron of the learned, the earl of Eſſex, at a time 
when this nobleman lay under her 74 diſpleaſure. 

+ The whole kingdom ſenſibly felt the burden of thoſe im- 

ſitions : and it was regarded as a great privilege conferred 
on Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from 
taking any commodities within five miles of their univerſities, 


The queen victualled her navy by means of this prerogative, 


during the firſt years of her reign. e 
t When an eſtate devolved to a female, the ſovereign 
obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed : whether the heir 


were male or female, the crown enjoyed the whole profit of the 
| eſtate during the minority. 
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people imagined. that their property ſecured by the 
crown's being debarred from impoſing taxes. Em- 
bargoes on merchandize was another engine of royal 
power, by which the Engliſh princes were able to ex- 
tort money from the people. We have ſeen inſtances in 
the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before her coronation, 


iſſued an order to the cuſtom-houſe, prohibiting the 


ſale of all crimſon ſilks which ſhould be imported, till 
the court were firſt ſupplied. 
The parliament pretended to the right of enacting 
laws, as well as of granting ſubſidies ; but this privilege 
was, during that age, ſtill more inſignificant than the 
other, Queen Elizabeth expreſsly prohibited them 
from meddling either with ſtate matters or eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes ; and ſhe openly ſent the members to priſon who 
dared to tranſgreſs her imperial edict in theſe particulars. 
There paſſed few ſeſſions of parliament during her reign 
where there occur not inſtances of this arbitrary conduct. 
But the legiſlative power of the parliament was a mere 
fallacy ; while the 8 was univerſally acknow- 
ledged to poſſeſs a diſpenſing power, by which all the 


laws could be invalidated, and rendered of no effect. 


In reality the crown poſſeſſed the full legiſlative power 
by means of proclamations, which might effect any 
matter even of the greateſt importance, and which the 
ſtar- chamber took care to ſee more rigorouſly executed 
than the laws themſelves“. There were many other 
branches of prerogative incompatible with an exact or 
regular enjoyment of liberty f. Pie 

It was uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, and probably 


in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen or privy-coun- 


ſellors to commit to priſon any one who, had happened 


to diſpleaſe them, by ſuing for his juſt debts; and the 


unhappy perſon, though he gained his cauſe in the courts 
of juſtice, was commonly obliged to relinquiſh his pro- 
peity in order to obtain his hberty. Some, likewiſe, 
who had been delivered from priſon by the judges, were 
again committed to cuſtody in ſecret places, without any 
poſſibility of obtaining relief ; and even the officers and 


ſerjeants of the courts of law were puniſhed for execut- 


ing the writs in favour of theſe perſons. 


It is eaſy to imagine that no juſtice could by courſe 


ol law be obtained of the ſovereign during ſuch an ad- 


miniſtratibn, unleſs he were willing to allow it f. But 
it is no wonder the queen in her government ſhould pay 


ſo little regard to liberty; while the parliament itſelf in 
enacting laws was entirely negligent of it. The law of 


PR ah . "WW 
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* The motives for theſe proclamations were ſometimes fri- 
volous and even ridiculous. Queen Elizabeth had taken of- 
fence at the ſmell of woad; and the iſſued an edit prohibiting 
any one from cultivating that uſeful plant. She was alſo vleaſed 
to take offence at the long ſwords and high ruffs then in faſhion : 
ſhe ſent about her officers to break every man's ſword, and clip 
every man's ruff, which was beyond a certain dimenſion. | 
I None of the nobility could marry without permiſſion from 
the ſovereign. The queen detained the earl of Southampton 


long in priſon, becauſe he privately married the earl of Eſſex's 


couſin, | | 

t ln the naval expedition undertaken by Raleigh and Fro- 
biſher againſt the Spaniards in the year 11592, a very rich car- 
rack was taken, worth two hundred thouſand pounds. The 
queen's ſhare in the adventure was only a tenth; but as the 
prize was ſo great, and exceeding ſo much the expectation of 
all the adventurers, ſhe was determined not to reſt contented 
with her ſhare. Raleigh humbly and garneſtly begged, her to 
accept of a hundred thouſand pounds in Jieu of all demands, or 


rather extortions; and ſays, that the preſent which the propri- 


etors were willing to make her, of eighty thouſand pounds, was 
the; greateſt that ever prince received from a ſubject, 2 
This man had publiſhed a book called a Demonſtration 

of Diſcipline, in which he inyeighed againſt the government of 
biſhops; and though he had carefully endeavoured to conceal 
s name, he was thrown into priſon upon ſuſpicion, and 
brought to a trial for this offence; it was pretended, that the 


| biſhops were part of the queen's political body; and to ſpeak 


inſt them was really to attack her, and was therefore felony 
by Bs ſtatute. "This was not the only iniquity to which Udal 
was expoſed. The judges would not allow the. jury to deter- 
mine any thing but the fact, whether Udal had written the 


book ox not, without examining his intention, or the import of 


| 


| are totally naked, defenceleſs, and diſarm 
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the 23d of her reign, making ſeditious words againſt che 
queen capital, is alſo a very tyrannical ſtatute ; and a yy 
no leſs tyrannical was ſometimes made of it. The caſe 
of Udal,, a puritannical clergyman, ſeems ſingular even 
in thoſe arbitrary times d. | 
On the whole, the Engliſh have no reaſon, from the 
example of their anceſtors,” to be in love with the Pic. 
ture of abſolute monarchy ; or to prefer the limited ay. 
thority of the prince and his unbounded prerogatives to 
that noble liberty, that ſweet equality, and that happy 
fecurity by which they are at preſent diſtinguiſhed above 
all nations in the univerſe ! The utmoſt that can be ſaid 
in favour of the government of that age is, that the 
power of the prince, though really unlimited, was exer. 
ciſed after the European manner, and entered not into 
every part of the adminiſtration ; that the inſtances of a 
high-exerted prerogative were not ſo frequent as to ren. 
der property ſenſibly inſecure, or reduce the people to a 
total ſervitude; that the freedom from faction, the 
quickneſs of execution, and the promptitude of thoſe 
meaſures, which could be taken for offence or defence, 
made ſome- compenſation for the want of a legal and. 


-determinate liberty; that as the prince commanded ng 


mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, which 
maintained the government in that medium to which the 
people had been accuſtomed ; and that this ſituation of 
England, though ſeemingly it approached nearer, was 
in reality more remote from a deſpotic and eaſtern mo- 
narchy than the preſent government of that kingdom, 
where the people, though guarded by multiplied laws, 
and be- 
ſides, are not ſecured by any middle power, or indepen- 
dent powerful nobility, interpoſed between them and the 
monarch. | 


No. IV. 


_ Revenues of ENGLAND during the Reign of 


ELIZABETH. * | 


THE cconomy of Elizabeth was remarkable; and 
in ſome inſtances ſeemed to border on avarice. The 
ſmalleſt expence, if it could poſſibly be ſpared, appeared 
conſiderable in her eyes; and even the charge of an ex- 
preſs during the moſt delicate tranfactions, was not be- 
tow her notice, She was alſo attentive to every profit, 


and embraced opportunities of gain which may appear 
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the words. In order to prove the fat, the crown lawyers did 
not produce a ſingle witneſs to the court: they only read the 
teſtimony of two perſons abſent, one of whom ſaid, that Udal 
bad told him he was the author; another, that a friend of 
Udal's had ſaid ſo. They would not allow Udal to produce 
any exculpatory evidence; which they ſaid was never to be 
permitted againſt the crown. And they tendered him an oath, 
by which he was required to depoſe, that he was not the author 
of the book; and his refuſal to make that depofition was em- 
ployed as the ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is almoſt needleſs 
to add, that notwwidubanding theſe multiplied iniquities, a ver- 
dict of death was given by the jury againſt Udal: for, as the 
”u_ was extremely bent upon his proſecution, it was impoſ- 
ible he could eſcape. He died in priſon before execution of 
the ſentence,” The caſe of Penty was, if poſſible, ſtill harder. 
'This man, was a zealous puritan, or rather a Browniſt, a ſmall 
ſe& which afterwards increaſed, and received the name of 
Independents. . He had written againſt the hierarchy ſeveral 
tracts ſuch as Martin Marprelate, Theſes Martinianz and 
other compoſitions, full of low ſcurrility and petulant ſatire. 
After concealing himſelf for ſome years, he was ſeized ; and, 
as the ſtatute againſt ſeditious words required that the criminal 
ſhould be tried Within a year after committing the offence, he 
could not be indicted for his printed books. He was therefore 
tried for ſome papers, found in his-pocket, as if he had thereby 
ſcattered ſedition. It was alſo imputed: to him, by the lord 
keeper, Puckering, that in ſome of theſe papers «he had not 
only acknowledged her majeſty's royal power to eſtabliſh laws, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil; hut had avoided the uſual terms of 
making, enacting, decreeing, and ordaining laws: which im- 
Cy the lord keeper, ©. a moſt abſolute authority. 
Peary, for theſe offences, was condemned and executed. 
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venue; and it was uſual with her, when ſhe promoted 
Ic | 


to take the opportunity of pillaging the ſee of 

ſome . — r f1 
ce in the queen's temper, appears from 
her emſtance, that we never amaſſed any treaſure; 
= «yen refuſed ſubſidies from the parliament when ſhe 
no preſent occaſion for them. Yet we muſt not 
clude, from this circumſtance, that her ceconomy 
3 from a tender concern for her people: ſhe 
Faded them with monopolies and excluſive patents, 
which are much more oppreſſive - than the moſt heavy 
raxes levied 1n an equal and regular manner. The real 
Curce of her frugal conduct was derived from her deſire 
of independency, and her care to preſerve her dignity, 
which would have been endangered had ſhe reduced 
herſelf to the neceſſity of having frequent recourſe to 
parliamentary ſupplies. Thus the queen thought it 
more prudent to make a continual dilapidation of the 
royal demeſnes f, than demand the moſt moderate ſup- 
phes from the commons. As ſhe lived unmarried, and 
had no poſterity, ſhe was content to ſerve her preſent 
turn, though at the expence of her ſucceſſors; who, by 
reaſon of this policy, und themſelves reduced to the 

moſt extreme indigence. | 

The ſplendour of a court was, during this age, a 
great part of the public charge; and as Elizabeth was a 
ungle woman, and expenſive in no kind of magnificence, 
except cloaths, this circumſtance enabled her to per- 
form great things by her narrow revenue. She is ſaid 
to have paid four millions of debt, leſt on the crown by 
her father, brother, and ſiſter, an incredible ſum for 
that age T. The ſtates, at the time of her death, owed 
her about eight hundred thouſand pounds: and the king 
of France four hundred and fifty thouſand. Though 
that prince was extremely frugal, and after the peace of 
Vervins was continually amaſſing treaſure, the queen 
never could, by the moſt preſſing importunities, prevail 
on him to make payment of thoſe ſums which ſhe had 
ſo generouſly advanced him during his greateſt diſtreſſes. 
One payment of twenty thouſand crowns, and another 
of fifty thouſand, were all ſhe could obtain by the 
ſtrongeſt repreſentations ſhe could make of the difficul- 
ties to which the rebellion in Ireland had reduced her. 
The queen expended on the wars with Spain, between 
the years 1589 and 1593, the ſum of one million, three 
hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the pittance of a 
double ſubſidy, amounting to two hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, granted her by parliament, In the 
year 1599 ſhe ſpent ſix hundred thouſand pounds in fix 


his departure for the government of that kingdom g. 
It is difficult to compute exactly the queen's ordinary 


8 
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There is a curious letter of the queen's written to a biſh 
ly, and preſerved in the regiſter of that ſee. It is in hel 
words: « Proud prelate, I underſtand you are backward in 
complying with your agreement: but I would have you know, 
tI who made you what you are can unmake you; and if 
Jou do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, by God I will 
unirock you. Your's, as you- demean yourſelf, Elizabeth.” 
The biſhop, it ſeems, had promiſed to exchange ſome part of 
the land belonging to the ſee for a pretended equivalent, and 
id 10, but it was in conſequence of the above letter. Annual 

Regiſter, 1761, p. 15. | | | 

+ Rymer, tom. xVI. p. 141. D'Ewes, p. 151, 457, 525 

29. Bacon, vol. 1v. p. 363. „ 
wes, 8: e cannot eaſily reconcile” this ac- 
Man of the public debts with that given by Strype. Eccleſ. 
em. vol. 11. p. 344. that in this year (1553) the crown 


ks 2 great deal more likely, for the whole revenue of queen 
Zabeth would not in ten years have paid four millions. 


Lord Burleigh computed, that the value of the gifts con- 
x IF os 6 | 


APPENDIX TO BOOK. VI. 
me” ordinary.” She kept, for inſtance, the 
24 Ely Rom 1 years, in order to retain the 


a of manors *. But that in reality there was lit- 


months on the ſervice of Ireland. Sir Robert Cecil 
affirmed, that in ten years Ireland coſt her three mil- 
lions, four hundred thouſand pounds. She gave the 
earl of Eſſex a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds upon 


owed but three hundred thouſand pounds. This laſt ſum ap- 


591 
revenue, but it certainly fell much ſhort of five hundred © 
thouſand pounds a year ||. In the yeat 1590 ſhe raiſed 
the cuſtoms from fourteen thouſand lu a year to 
fifty thouſand, and obliged Sir Thomas Smith, who 
had framed them, to refund ſome of his former profit *. 
The queen's rigid ceconomy appears when we conſider, 
that ſhe received from the parliament, during the courſe 
of her whole reign, only twenty ſubſidies and thirty-nine 
fifreenths, If we ſuppoſe that the ſupplies granted 
Elizabeth during a reign of forty-five years amounted 
to three millions, we ſhall not probably be much wide 
of the truth ff. This ſum makes only ſixty-ſix thou- 
land, ſix hundred, and ſixty- ſix pounds a year; and it 
is ſurprizing, that while the queen's demands were ſo 
moderate, and her expences ſo well regulated, ſhe 


| ſhould ever have found any difficulty in obtaining a ſup- 


ply from parliament, or be reduced to make ſale of the 
crown-lands: but ſuch was the extreme parſimony of 
the parliaments during that period: they valued no- 
thing in compariſon of their money; and they were ſel- 
dom ſummoned, but with a view to obtain a ſupply. 

In the year 1559, the queen employed Sir Thomas 
Greſham to borrow for her two hundred thouſand 
pounds at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform 
the coin, which was at that time extremely debaſed. 
She was ſo impolitic as to make herſelf an innovation 
in the coin, by dividing a pound of ſilver into ſixty- two 
ſhillings, inſtead of ſixty, the former ſtandard. This 


is the laſt time that the coin has been tampered with in 
England, | 


No. V. 
Of the Commerce of Ex LAND during ELIZA- 


BETH'S Reign. 


SENSIBLE how much the defence of the kingdom 
depended on its naval power, queen Elizabeth was de- 
ſirous to encourage commerce and navigation: but as 
her monopolies tended to extinguiſh all domeſtic induſ- 
try, which is much more valuable than foreign trade, 
and is the foundation of it, her conduct in general was 
ill calculated to ſerve che purpoſe at which the aimed, 
much leſs to promote the riches of her people. The 
excluſive companies alſo were an immediate check on 
foreign trade. Yet the ſpirit of the age notwithſtanding 
theſe diſcouragements, was ſtrongly bent on naval en- 
terprizes ; and beſides the military expeditions againſt 
the Spaniards, many attempts were made for new dif- 
coveries, and many new branches of foreign commerce 
were opened by the Engliſh. In the year 1600, the 
queen granted the firſt patent to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany: the ſtock of that company was ſeventy- two thou- 
ſand pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips under the 
command of James Lancaſter, for this new branch of 
trade. The adventure was ſucceſsful; and the ſhips 
returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the company to 


_ — 


. 
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ferred on that favourite, amounted to three hundred thouſand 
pounds, a ſum which, though probably exaggerated, is a proof 
of her ſtrong affection towards him ! It was a common ſaying 
during this reign; “ The queen pays bountifully, though ſhe 
rewards ſparingly.” 

I Franklyn in his Annals, p. 9, ſays, that the profit of the 
kingdom, beſides wards and the duchy of Lancaſter, (which 
amounted to about one hundred and _ thouſand pounds, ) 
was one hundred and eighty-eight thouſand, one hundred, and 
ninety-ſeven pounds: the crown lands ſeem to be compre- 
hended in this computation. : | 

Camden, p. 558. This account of Camden's is diffi- 
cult or impoſſible to be reconciled to the ſtate of the cuſtoms 
in the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, as they appear in the 
journals of the commons. 

++ Lord Saliſbury computed theſe ſupplies only at two mil- 
lion, eight hundred thouſand pounds. Journ. 17 Feb: 1609. 
King James was certainly miſtaken when he eſtimated the 
queen's annual ſupplies at one hundred and thirty-ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds, Franklyn, p. 44 / 
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Nause $8. — Mary's time by th 
covy h. en o in queen Mary's time by the 
diſcovery of the to Archangel; but the com- 
merce to that country did not begin to be carried on to 
a great extent till about the year 1569. The queen ob- 
tained from the czar * an excluſive patent to the Engliſh 


for the whole trade of Muſcovy ; and ſhe entered into a 


57 0 as well as national alliance with * 1 
ngliſh, encouraged by the privilege whi ey 

obtained from the czar, ventured farther into thoſe 
countries than any European had formerly done. They 


tranſported their goods along the river Dwina in boats 


made of one entire tree, which they towed and rowed 
up the river as far as Wologda. 

their commodities ſeven days journey by to Va- 
raſlau, and then down the Volga, to Aſtracan. At 


Aſtracan they built ſhips, croſſed the Caſpian Sea, and 


diſtributed their manufactures into Perſia, But this 
bold attempt met with ſuch diſco 


miniſters, that princes muſt carry an indifferent hand, as 


well between their ſubjects as between foreigners ; and 
not convert trade, which by the laws of nations ought to 


be common to all, into a monopoly for the private gain 


of a few. He, however, continued ſome privileges to 
- the Engliſh, on account of their being the diſcoverers 


of the communication between Europe and his coun- 


The trade of Turkey commenced about the year 
1583; and that commerce was immediately confined. to 
a company by queen Elizabeth f. The merchants of 
the Hanſe-Towns complained loudly, in the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, of the treatment which they had 
received in the reigns of Edward and Mary. She pru- 
dently replied, that as ſhe would not innoyate any thing, 
ſhe would ſtill protect them in the immunities and pri- 
vileges of which ſhe found them poſſeſſed : but they 
were not fatisfied with this anſwer ; and ſoon after they 


ſuſpended their commerce for a time, which was very 
beneficial to the ſt 


| : ſtaplers and merchant adventurers, 
who diſpoſed of vaſt quantities of cloth and other manu- 
factures 1x. 3 W | 
Henry VIII. in order to fit out a navy, was obliged 
to hire ſhips from Hamburgh, Lubec, Dantzic, Genoa, 
and Venice: but Elizabeth, very early in her reign, 
built ſome ſhips of her own, and by encouraging the 
merchants to build large trading veſſels, which on oc- 
caſion were converted into ſhips of war, ſhe put the 
navy on a more reſpectable footing. In the year 1582, 
the ſeamen in England were found to be fourteen thou- 
ſand, two hundred, and ninety-five men; the number 
of veſſels twelve hundred and thirty-two, of which there 
were only two hundred and ſeventeen above eighty tons. 
Monſon pretends, that though navigation decayed in the 


firſt years of James I. by practice of the merchants, 


who carried on their trade in foreign bottoms, yet be- 
fore the year 1640, this number of ſeamen was tripled 
in England, fon + 


ä 1 ths » * * 2 


ü» 


* The czar was named John Baſilides, a furious, e 
who, continually ſuſpecting the revolt of his ſubjectt, ſtipu- 
lated to have a ſafe retreat and protection in England. In or- 
der the better to enſure this reſource, he purpoſed to marty an 
Engliſh woman; and the queen intended to have ſent 3 
Anne Haſtings, daughter of the earl of Huntingdon: but when 
the lady was informed of the barbarous manners of the country, 
the witedy declined purchaſing an empire at the expence of her 

+. Before that time, the grand ſignior had always conceived 
England to be a dependent Soren of 8 having 
heard of the queen's power and reputation, he gave à good re- 
ception to the Engliſh, and even granted them larger privi- 
leges than he had given to the French. 1 2580 1 
t This Guacels ſo enraged the Hanſe- Towns, that they tried 

Fe. L 2 


T hence they carried 


| uragements, that it 
' was never renewed. After the death of John Baſilides, 
his ſon Theodore revoked the patent which the Engliſh 
enjoyed for a monopoly of the Ruſſian trade: when the 
queen remonſtrated againſt this innovation, he told her 


HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 
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Military Force of ENGLAND in ETA 
Reign. 


THE navy which the queen left at her deceaſe: 
pears conſiderable, when we reflect, only on the «bay 
ber of veſſels, which were forty-two : but when we _ 
ider that none of theſe ſhigs carried above forty | 


that four only came up to number; that there Were 
but two ſhips of a thouſand tons; and ſome even d 


twenty tons; and that the whole number of guns be. 
longing to the fleet was ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four. 
we muſt entertain a contemptible idea of the Englih 
navy, compared to the force which it has now attained. 
for it now carries about fifteen thouſand guns. In the 
year 1588, there were not above five veſlels fitted ou 
by the noblemen and ſea-ports which exceeded tuo 
hundred tons. In 1599, an alarm was given of an in- 
vaſion by the Spaniards; and the queen equipped 1 
fleet and levied an army in a fortnight to 8 them. 
This ſudden armament impreſſed foreigners with a high 


1dea of the power of England. In 1575, all the militia 
in the kingdom were computed at a hundred and cighty. 
two thouſand, nine hundred, arid twenty-nine. A dif. 


tribution was made in 1595 of a hundred and forty thou- 
ſand men, beſides thoſe which Wales could ſupply, 
Theſe armies were formidable by their numbers; bu 
their diſcipline and experience. were not proportionate, 
Small bodies from Dunkirk and Newport frequently ran 
over and plundered the caſt coaſt : ſo unfit was the 
militia, as it was then conſtituted, for the defence of the 
kingdom. The lord lieutenants were firſt appointed to 
the counties in this rei Harriſon ſays, that in the 
muſters taken in the years 1574; and 1575, the men fit 
for ſervice amounted to one million, one hundred and 
ſeyenty-two- thouſand, ' ſix hundred, and ſeventy-four; 
yet was it believed that a full third was omitted. Not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of this number, the ſame 
author complains much of the decay of populouſneſs: a 
vulgar complaint in all places and in all ages. Guic- 
ciardini makes the inhabitants of England in this reign 
amount to two millions. Whatever opinion we may 
form of the comparative populouſneſs of England in 
different periods, it muſt be allowed, abſtracting from 
the national debt, there is a prodigious increaſe ot power 
in that, more perhaps than in any other European ſtate 
ſince the beginning of the laſt century. It would be no 
paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone could at preſent 
exert a greater force than all the three kingdoms were 
capable of at the death of queen Elizabeth. And we 
might go farther, and aſſert, that one good county in 
England is able to make, at leaſt to ſupport, a greater 
effort than the whole kingdom was capable of in the 
reign of Henry V.; when the maintenance of a gar- 
\riſfon in a ſmall town like Calais formed more than 2 
third of the ordinary national expence. Such are 
the m"_ of liberty, induſtry, and good goverte 
ment r | | 


——— 
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all the methods which a diſcontented people could deviſe, to 
draw upon the Engliſh merchants the ill opinion of other na- 
tions and ſtates. They prevailed fo far as to obtain an impe- 
rial edict, by which the ace were prohibited all commerce 
in the empire: the queen, by way of retaliation, retained ſixt 


: 


+ of their ſhips, which had been ſeized in the river Tagus wit 


* contraband goods of the Spaniards, Theſe ihips the queen 
intended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have compromiſed a 
differences with thoſe trading cities; but when ihe was in 
formed that a general aſſembly was held at Lubec, in herd | 
concert meaſures for diſtreſſing the Engliſh trade, ſhe cau 

the ſhips and cargoes to be confiſcated : only two of them were 
* releaſed to carry home the news, and to inform theſe ſtates 
chat ſhe had the greateſt contempt imaginable for all their 


proceedings. N 0, 
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ere erected before that time. In a remonſtrance of 


beth's reign, when they are computed to have doubled, 
n 


in the end of this reign is computed at four millions f. 
Ihe earl of Leiceſter deſired Sir Francis Walſingham, 


could in this town buy the beſt pig or gooſe I could lay my 


APPENDIX 
No. VII. 
The State of the ENGLISH Manufuctures. 


THE ſtate of the Engliſh manufactures was in the 
time of Elizabeth very low ; and foreign wares of al- 
moſt all kinds had the preference. About 1690, there 
vere in London four perfons only rated in the ſubſidy- 
books ſo high as four hundred pounds. T his compu- 
tation is not indeed to be deemed an exact eſtimate of 


their wealth. -In 1567 there were found to be tour 


houfand, eight hundred, and fifry-one ſtrangers of all 


rations in London: of whom three thouſand,” eight 


hundred, and thirty were Flemings, and only fitty- 


eight Scots.” T he perſecutions in France and the Low 
Countries drove afterwards a greater number of foreign- 
ers into England ; and the commerce as well as manu- 
factures of that kingdom was very much improved by 
them. At this time Sir Thomas Greſham built, at his 
own charge, the magnificent fabric of the exchange for 
the reception of the merchants : the queen viſited it, 

and gave it the appellation of the Royal Exchange. | 
Dr. Howel ſays, that queen Elizabeth in the third of 
her reign, was preſented with a pair of black ſilk knit 
ſtockings by her ſilk-woman, and never wore cloth hoſe 
any more. The author of The Preſent State of Eng- 
land ſays, that about 1577, pocket watches were firſt 
brought into England from Germany. They are 
thought to have been invented at Nuremberg. About 
1280, the uſe of coaches was introduced by the earl of 
Arundel. Before that time, the queen, on public oc- 
caſions, rode behind her chamberlain. Camden ſays, 
that in 158 1 Randolph, ſo much employed by che 
queen in Sehen embaſſies, poſſeſſed, the office of poſt- 
maſter· general of England. It appears, therefore, that 
poſts were then eſtabliſhed; though, from Charles I. 's 
regulations in 1635, it would ſeem that few poſt-houſes 


the Hanſe-Towns to the diet of the empire in 1582, it 
is affirmed, that England exported annually about two 
hundred thouſand pieces of cloth. In the fifth of Eliza- 
beth's reign was enacted the firft law for the relief of the 

r. The queen, on the commencement of her reign, 
had tried a contrary practice, and with good ſuccels. 
From the fame author we learn, that the complaints re- 
newed in our time, were then very common, concern- 
ing the high prices of every thing“. There ſeems, 
indeed, to have been two periods in which prices roſe 
immediately in England, namely, that in queen Eliza- 


and that in the preſent age. Between the two, there 
ſeems to have been a ſtagnation. It would appear that 
induſtry, during that intermediate period, increaſed as 
faſt as gold and ſilver, and kept commodities nearly at 
a par with money. The current ſpecie of the kingdom 


then ambaſſador in France, to provide him with a rid- 
ing maſter in that country, ro whom he promiſes a hun- 
dred pounds a year, beſides maintaining himſelf and ſer- 
vant, and a couple of horſes. © I know,” adds the 
earl, © that ſuch a man as I want may receive higher 
wages in France: but let him conſider, that a ſhilling 


2 
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* A compendious or brief examination of certain ordinary 
complaints of divers of our countrymen. The author fays, 
t in twenty or thirty year#before 158 1, commodities had in 

_ riſen fifty per cent.; ſome more. © Cannot you, neigh- 
» remember,” ſays he, & that within theſe thirty years, I 


fs on for four-pence, which now coſteth twelve-pence,' a 
good capon for three-pence, or four-pence, a chicken for a 
penny, a hen for two-pence.” p. 33. Yet the price of ordi- 
Mary tabour was then eiglit- pence a-day, p. 31. TR Ri 

J. Lives of che Admirals, vol. 1. ER: 

The following. are the words of Roger Aſcham, the 


you * 1 of England,) that one maid ſhould go 
0. | 


Queen's prereptor: It is your ſhame, (I ſpeak to you all, | 
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in England goes as fat as two ſhillings in France.“ It 


is known that every thing is much changed ſince that 


time. 


No. VIII. 
Of the Learning of the Age. 


LITERATURE on its revival, was held in high 
eſtimation by the Engliſh princes and nobles ; and as it 
was not yet proſtituted by being too common, even the 
great deemed it an object of ambition co attain a cha- 
rafter for literature, The four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may on one 
account or other be admitted into the ciaſs of aunors. 
Queen Catharine Parr tranſlated a book: lady Jaae 
Gray, conſidering. her age, her fex, and her ita, 
may be regarded as a prodigy of literature. Sir I ho- 
mas Smith was raiſed from being profeſſor in Cam- 
bridge, firſt to be ambaſſador to France, then ſecretary 
of ſtate. The diſpatches of thoſe times, ahd among 
others thoſe of Burleigh himſelf, are frequently inter- 
larded with quotations trom the Greek and Latin claſ- 
ſics. Even the ladies of the court valued themſelves on 
knowledge : lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their two 
ſiſters, were miſtreſſcs of the ancient as well as modern 
languages ; and placed more pridi in their. erudition 
than in their rank and quality. Queen Elizabeth wrote 
and tranſlated ſeveral books ; and the was familiarly ac- 


quainted with the Greek as well as Latin tongues f. It _ . 


is pretended that ſhe made an extemporary reply in 
Greek to the univerſity of Cambridge, who had ad- 
dreſſed her in that language. It is certain, that ſhe an- 
ſwered in Latin without premedication, and in a very 
ſpirited manner, to the Polith ambaſſador, who had been 
wanting in reſpect to her. When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe 
turned about to her courtiers, and ſaid, © God's death, 
my lords, (for ſhe was much addicted to ſwearing) 
© 1 have been forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin 
that hath long lain ruſting.” Elizabeth, even after the 
was queen, did not entirely drop the ambition of ap- 
pearing as an author; and next to her deſire of ambition 
tor beauty, this ſeems to have been the chief object of 
her vanity, She tranſlated Boethius on the Conſolation 
of Philoſophy ; in order, as ſhe pretended, to allay her 
grief for Henry IV.'s change of religion. As far as we 
can judge from Elizabeth's compoſitions, we may pro- 
nounce, that, notwithſtanding her application and her 
excellent parts, her taſte in literature was but indifferent : 
ſhe was much inferior to her ſucceſſor, in this particular, 
who was himſelf no perfect model of eloquence, Un- 


| happily for literature, at leaſt for the learned of this age, 


the queen's vanity lay more in ſhining by her own learn- 
ing, than in encouraging men of genius by her liberality. 
Spenſer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh writer of his age, was 
long neglected, and after the death of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, his patron, was allowed to die almoſt for want. 


No. IX. | 
Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Pur Aus. 


AS we promiſed an account of the riſe and progreſs 
of the Puritans, we take the preſent opportunity of pre- 
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beyond ye all in excellency of 11 and knowledge of divers 
tongues. Point out ſix of the beſt given gentlemen of this 
court, and all they together ſhew not ſo much good will; ſpend 


not ſo much time, beſtow not ſo many hours daily, orderly, 
and conſtantly, for the encreaſe of learning and knowledge, as 


doth the queen's majeſty herſelf. Yea, I believe that, beſides 
her perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 
ſhe readeth here now at Windſor more Greek every day, than 
ſome prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole week. 
Amongſt all the benefits which God had bleſſed me withal, 
next the knowledge of Chriſt's true religion, I count this the 
greateſt, that it Mleaſed God to call me to be one poor miniſter 
in ſetting forward theſe excellent gifts of learning, &c. 


7 L . ſenting 
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.  diflentions, which it has not as yet been poſſible entirely 
to heal, muſt be ſought for in the conduct of thoſe per- 
ſecuted fugitives, who, to ſave their lives, their families, 
and their fortunes, from the bloody rage and inhuman 
tyranny of queen Mary, left the places of their nativity 


in the year 1554, and took refuge in Germany. Of 


theſe fugitive congregations ſome performed divine wor- 


| hip with the rites that had been authorized by Ed- 
Ward VI. ; while others preferred the Swiſs method of 


' worſhip as more recommendable on account of its pu- 
rity. and ſimplicity, The former were called Confor- 
miſts, on account of their compliance with the eccleſi- 
aſtical laws enacted by the prince now mentioned; and 


the. denominations of Non-conformiſts and Puritans ' 


were given to the latter, from their inſiſting upon a form 
of worſhip more exempt from ſuperſtition, and of a 
more pure kind, than the liturgy of Edward ſeemed to 


thetn to be. Theſe denominations became permanent 
marks of diſtinction, which ſtill continue to denote thoſe | 


different religious communities which divide the Britiſh 
nation. The controverſy, concerning the ceremonial 


part of divine worſhip, that had divided the exiles | 
abroad, changed ſcenes, and was removed with them 


to England; when the auſpicious ſucceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth to the throne permitted them to return to 


their nativ E . The hopes of enjoying liberty, 
and pron. ting ch their reſpective . increaſed 
their conte. ts xftead of diminiſhing. them; and the 
breach widened to ſuch a degree, that the moſt ſagacious 
and provident obſervers of things ſeemed to deſpair of 
ſeeing it healed. The wiſe queen, in her deſign to ac- 
-compliſh the reformation of the church, was fully re- 
' folved not to confine herſelf to the model, exhibited by 


che proteſtants of Geneva, and their adherents, the Pu- 


ritans; and, therefore, ſhe recommended to the atten- 
tion and imitation of the doctors, that were employed 
in this weighty and important matter, the practice and 
inſtitutions of the primitive ages f. When her plan 
was put in execution, and the face of the church was 


changed and reformed by new rules of diſcipline, and 


purer forms of public worſhip, the famous Act of Uni- 


' formity, was iſſued forth, by which all her ſubjects were 

commanded to obſerve theſe rules, and to ſubmit to the 
_ - reformation of the church on the footing on which it was 

now placed by the queen, as its ſupreme, viſible head 
upon earth. The Puritans refuſed their aſſent to theſe 

proceedings; pleaded the dictates of their conſciences in 
half of this refuſal ; and complained heavily, that the 
groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, which were looked upon 
as abrogated and abohſhed, were now revived, and 
- were impoſed by authority. They were not, indeed, all 
- equally exaſperated againſt the new conſtitution of the 
church; nor did they in effect carry their oppoſition to 
equal degrees of exceſs. The more violent demanded 
che total abrogation of all that had been done towards 
che eſtabliſhment of a national religion, and acquired 


———— 
— 
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* I cannot help mentioning the uncharitableneſs of the 
Lutherans, upon this occaſion, who hated theſe unhappy exiles, 
becauſe they were Sacramentarians, (for ſo the Lutherans called 
thoſe who denied Chriſt's bodily preſence in the Eucharift,) and 
-expelled from their cities ſuch of the Engliſh pr AS 
_ repaired to them, as a refuge from popiſh ſuperſtition and per- 

ſecution. Such as ſought for ſhelter in France, Geneva, and 
- choſe parts of Switzerland and Germany, where the Refor- 
mation had taken place, and where Lutheraniſm was not pro- 
fefſed, were received with great humanity, and allowed places 
of public worſhip, - But it was at Franckfort that the exiles 
vere moſt numerous; and there began the conteſt and diviſion 


' Which gave riſe to that ſeparation from the church of England, 
- which continues to this day. It is, however, a piece N vac 
ſerve, 


due to the. memory of the excellent Melancthon, to 

chat he warmly condemned this uncharitable treatment, and 
more eſpecially the indecent reproaches, which the Lutherans 
"Eaſt upon the Engliſh martyrs who had ſealed the Reformation 
with their blood: calling them the Devil's See 
"Motheim's Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, c XVI.. | 


cent is e, ſognzs diſpoſod, by this ambiguous oxpreſ- 
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ſenting it to our readers. The origi of the unhappy 


| entury | | Noti-conformiſts, in four vo 
-- + Dr, Moſheim, (Eccl. Hift. Cent. xv1.) whence this ac- 


nothing leſs than that the church of 
modelled after that of Geneva. The milder and 
moderate Puritans were much more equitable in their ds 
mands, and only required liberty of conſcience, win the 
priviege of celebrating divine worſhip in their on 
he queen did not judge it proper to grant to a. 


hould by 


the object of their requeſts, rather intent y 
green of this troubleſome ſect (as ſhe was uſeq 
it) permitted its enemies to employ for that 0 
all the reſources of artifice, and all the ſeverity o the 
laws. Thus was that form of religion eftabliſheq ; 
Britain, which ſeparated the iſh equally from the 
church of Rome on the one „ and from the 
churches which had renounced popery on the other 
but which at the ſame time laid a perpetual foundar,,! 
for diſſentions and feuds, in that otherwiſe happy and 


proſperous nation 4. 


The incident, that gave riſe to theſe unhappy diy. 


ſions, which were productive of ſo many and ſuch dread. 


ful calamities, was a matter of very ſmall moment, a 
which did not feem to affect, in any way, the inteteſn 
of true religion and virtue. The chief leaders 
the Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the yet. 
ments worn by the Engliſh clergy in the celebration of 
divine worſhip. As theſe habits had been made uſe 0 
in the times of popery, and ſeemed to renew the in. 
reſſions that had been made upon the people by the 
omiſh prieſts, they appeared to the Puritans in 0 
other light, than as the enſigns of antichriſt. The fpi. 
rit of oppoſition, being once ſet on foot, proceeded, in 
its remonſtrances, to matters of ſuperior moment. The 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed in 
land, was one of the firſt and main grievances of which 
the Puritans complained. They looked upon this form 
as quite different from that which had been inſtituted b 
Chriſt, the great Law-giver of the church; and, in 
conformity with the ſentiments of Calvin, maintained, 
that, by the divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel 
were abſolutely equal in point of rank and authory, 
They did not indeed think it unlawful that a perſon, 
— pay by the title of a biſhop, or ſuperintendent, 
ſhould preſide in the aſſembly of the clergy, for the ſake 
of maintaining order and 


cency in their method of 


proceeding; but they thought it incongruous and abſurd, 


that che perſons inveſted with this character ſhould be 
ranked, as the biſhops had hitherto been, among the 
nobility of the kingdom, employed in civil and political 
affairs, and diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently by their worldly 
opulence and power, This controverſy was not carried 
on, however, with exceſſive animoſity and zeal, ſo long 
as the Engliſh biſhops pretended to derive their dignity 
and authority from no other ſouree than the laws of 
their country, and pleaded a right, purely human, to the 
rank they held in church and ſtate. But the flame 
broke out with redoubled fury in the year 1588, when 
Bancroft, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, ven- 
tured to aſſert, that the order of biſhops was ſuperior to 
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ſion of the primitive ages, to inſinuate, that | mga Elizabeth 
had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical plan of religious 
diſcipline and worſhip. It is however certain, that, inſtead of 
being willing to ſtrip religion of the ceremonies which re- 
mained in it, ſhe was rather inclined to bring the public wor- 
ſhip ſtill nearer the Romiſh ritual, and had a great propenſity 
to ſeveral uſages in the church of Rome, which were jultly 
looked upon as ſuperſtitious. She thanked publicly one of her 
chaplains, who had preached in defence of the real preſences 
ſhe was fond of images, and retained ſome in her private cha- 
pel ; and would undouhtedly have forbid the marriage of the 
clergy, if Cecil, her ſecretary, had not interpoſed. Having 
appointed a. committee of divines to review king Edwards 
liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out all offenſive pal- 


ſages againſt the and to make people eaſy about the cor 
poral preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. : ER 
1 No writer has treated this part of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 


of Britain in a more ample and elegant manner than 
Dauel Neal, in his Hiſtory of the Puritans, or Proteſtant 
1 8vo, The firſt part of ti 


laborious work was publiſhed at London, in the year 1795 
and the latter part in 2728. 
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ol preſbytars, not in conſequence of any | cipline of the church, was not to be derived from the 
denn Habe, but by the expreſs appointment of Sacred Writings alone, but alſo from the writings and 
God himſelf, This rine was readily adopted by ] deciſions of the fathers in the primitive ages. The 
and the conſequences that ſeemed naturally to | Puritans, on the contrary, affirmed, that the inſpired 
25 den it in favour of epiſcopal ordination, happened Word of God being the pure and only fountain of wiſdom 
in effect, and gave new fuel to the flame of controverſy; | and truth, it was from thence alone that the rule and 
For they who embraced the ſentiments of Bancroft, con- || directions were to be drawn, which were to guide the 
ſddered all miniſters of the Goſpel, who had not received | meaſures of thoſe, who undertook to purify the faith, 
ordination from a biſhop, as irregularly inveſted with | or to rectify the diſcipline and worſhip of the church 
the ſacred character; and alſo maintained that the clergy, | and that the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the early ages, 
in thoſe countries where there were no - biſhops, were as alſo the r of the ancient doctors, were abſo- 
deſtitute of the gifts and qualifications that were neceſ- lutely deſtitute of all forts of authority. Thirdly, the 
ſary to the exerciſe of the paſtoral office, and were to be {| queen's commiſſioners ventured to aſſert, that the church 
looked upon as inferior to the Roman catholic prieſts. | of Rome was a true church, though corrupt and erro- 
All theſe things exaſperated the Puritans, whoſe com- | neous in many points of doctrine and government; that 
ints, however, were not confined to the objects al- | the Roman pontiff, though chargeable with temerity and 
ready mentioned. There were many circumſtances that J arrogance in aſſuming to himſelf the title and juriſdiction 
entered into their plan of reformation. They had a | of head of the whole church, was, nevertheleſs, to be 
ſingular antipathy againſt cathedral churches, and de- eſteemed a true and lawful biſhop; and, conſequently, 
manded the abolition of the archdeacons, deans, canons, | that the miniſters, ordained by him, were qualified for 
and other officials, that are ſupported by their lands and I performing the paſtoral duties. This was a point, 
revenues. They diſapproved of the pompous manner which the Englith biſhops thought it abſolutely neceſ- 
of worſhip that is generally obſerved in theſe churches, | ſary to maintain, ſince Tov could not otherwiſe claim 
and looked, particularly, upon inſtrumental muſic, as I the honour of deriving their dignities in an uninterrupted 
improperly employed in the ſervice of God. The ſe- | line of ſucceſſion, from the apoſtles. But the Puritans 
yerity of their zeal was alſo very great; for they were | entertained very different notions of this matter; they 
of opinion, that, not open profligates, but eyen perſons | conſidered the Romiſh hierarchy as a r of political 
whoſe piety was dubious, deſerved to be excluded from I and ſpiritual tyranny, that had juſtly forfeited the title 
the communion of the church“; and they endeavoured | and privileges of a true church; they looked upon its 
to juſtify the rigour of this deciſion, by obſerving, that pontiff as antichriſt, and its diſcipline as vain, ſuperſti- 
the church, being the congregation of the faithful, no- tious, idolatrous, and diametrically oppoſite to the in- 
thing was more incumbent on its miniſters and rulers, junctions of the Goſpel ; and in conſequence of this they 
than to watch againſt its being defiled by the preſence | renounced its communion, and regarded all approaches 
of perſons deſtitute of true faith and piety. They found, | to its diſcipline and worſhip as highly dangerous to the 
moreover, much ſubject of affliction and complaint in | cauſe of true religion. Fourthly, the court commiſ- 
the rites and ceremonies that were impoſed by the order | ſioners conſidered as the beſt and moſt perfect form of 
of the queen, and the authority of her council ; among 1 eccleſiaſtical government, that which took place during N 
theſe were the feſtivals or holidays that were celebrated | the firſt four or five centuries; they even preferred it to | 
in honour of the ſaints, the uſe of the ſign of the croſs | that which had been inſtituted: by the apoſtles, becauſe, 
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more eſpecially in the ſacrament of baptiſm, the nomi- | as they alledged, our Saviour and his apoſtles had ac- 
nating godfathers and godmothers as ſureties for the | commodated the form, mentioned in Scripture, to the 
education of children whoſe parents were ſtill living , | feeble and infant ſtate of the church, and left it to the 
and the doctrine relating to the validity of lay-baptiſm. | wiſdom and diſcretion of future ages to modify it in ſuch 
They diſliked the reading of the apocryphal books in | a manner as might be ſuitable to the triumphant pro- 
the church; and, with reſpect to 2 forms of prayers, | greſs of Chriſtianity, the grandeur of a national eſta- 
although they did not go ſo far as to infiſt upon their | bliſhment, and alſo to the ends of civil policy. The 
being entirely aboliſhed, yet they pleaded for a right to | Puritans aſſerted, . in oppoſition to this, that the rules of 
eyery miniſter, of modifying, correcting, and uſing | church government were clearly laid down in the Holy 
them in ſuch a manner, as might tend moſt to the ad- Scriptures, the only ſtandard of ſpiritual diſcipline ; and 
vancement of true piety, and of addreſſing the Deity in | that the apoſtles, in eſtabliſhing the firſt Chriſtian church 
fuch terms as were ſuggeſted by their inward feelings, in- | on the ariſtocratical plan that was then obſerved in the 


ſtead of thoſe that were dictated by others. The prin- | Jewiſh Sanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeable mo- 
eiples laid down by the queen's commiſſioners on the | del, to be followed in all times and in all places. Laſtly, 
one hand, and the Puritans: on the other, were indeed | the court reformers were of opinion, that things indif- 
very different. For in the firſt place, the former main- | ferent, which are neither commanded nor forbidden by 
rained that the right of reformation, that is, the privilege | the authority of the Scripture, ſuch as the external rites 
of removing the corruptions and of correcting the errors | of public worſhip, the kind of veſtments that are to be 
that may have been introduced into the doctrine, diſci- | uſed by the clergy, religious feſtivals, and the like, 
pline, or worſhip of the church is lodged in the ſove- | might be ordered, determined, and rendered a matter 
reign, or civil magiſtrate alone; while the latter denied, | of obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate ; 

b the power of the magiſtrate extended ſo far, and | and that, in ſuch a caſe, the violation of his commands 
maintained, that it was rather the buſineſs of the clergy | would be no leſs criminal than an act of rebellion againſt 
to reſtore religion to its native dignity and luſtre. This | the laws of the ſtate. The Puritans alledged, in anſwer 
vas the opinion of Calvin, that celebrated reformer. | to this aſſertion, that it was an indecent proſtitution of 
Secondly, The queen's commiſſioners maintained, that | power to impoſe as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe 
the rule of proceeding, in reforming the doctrine or diſ- | things which Chriſt had left in the claſs of matters in- 
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. * The Puritans juſtified themſelves in relation to this point, | other civil or earthly commodity of this life; and thus they 
in 2 letter addreſſed, from their priſon, to queen Elizabeth, | diſtinguiſhed * from thoſe furious and fanatical ana- 
in the year 159 , by obſerving, that their ſentiment concern- I baptiſts who had committed ſuch diſorders in Germany, and 
ing the perſons ſubje& to excommunication, and alſo concern- | ſome of whem were now making a noiſe in England. 

ing the effects and extent of that act of church-diſcipline, were + Other rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Puritans were, 
conformable to thoſe of all the reformed churches, and to the | kneeling at the ſacrament of the 3 ſupper, 2 at the 
1 ine and practice of the church of England in particular, | name of Jeſus, giving the ring in marriage, the prohibition of 

- ey declared more eſpecially, that, according to their ſenſe | marriage during certain times of the year, and the licenſing it _ 

Sp the cenſure of excommunication deprived only of | for money, as alſo the capfirmation of children by epiſcopal 

Þiri nn ye and comforts, without taking away either | impoſition of hands. 

liberty,” goods, lands, | 


government private or public, er any : 
| 2 - different 5 
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different; ſince this was 4 maniſeſt encroachment upon 
that liberty, with which the Divine Saviour had made 


us free. To this they added, that ſuch rites and cere- 


monies, as had been abuſed to idolatrous purpoſes, and 
had a manifeſt tendency to revive the impreſſions of ſu- 
perſtition and popery in the minds of men, could by no 
means be conſidered as indifferent, but deſerved to be 
rejected without heſitation, as impious and profane. 
Such, in' their eſtimation, were the religious ceremonies 
of ancient times, whoſe abrogation was refuſed by the 
queen and her council“. 

The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted with wiſdom 
and ſucceſs, in thoſe parts of America where the Engliſh 
formed ſettlements during the ſeventeenth century ; and 
though it had the —. ignorance, ſtupidity, and in- 

dolence to conquer, made, in a little time, a conſider- 
able progreſs. The Engliſh Independents, who retired 
to America on account of their diſſention from the eſta- 


bliſhed religion of their country, claimed the honour of 
carrying thither the firſt rays of divine truth, and of be- 
ginning a work that has been ſince continued with ſuch 


pious zeal and ſuch abundant fruits; and indeed this 
claim is founded in juſtice. Several families of this ſect, 
that had been ſettled in Holland, removed from thence 
into America f in the year 1620, in order, as they al- 
ledged, to tranſmit their do&rine pure and undefiled to 
future ages; and there they laid the foundations of a 
new ſtate. The ſucceſs that attended this firſt emigra- 
tion engaged great numbers of the people called Puri- 
tans, who groaned under the oppreſſion of the biſhops, 
and the ſeverity of a court, by which this oppreſſion was 
authorized, to follow the fortunes of theſe religious ad- 
venturers; and this produced a ſecond emigration in 
the year 1629. But notwithſtanding the ſucceſs that in 
proceſs of time crowned this entefprize, its firſt begin- 
nings were unpromifing, and the coloniſts, immediately 
after their arrival, laboured under ſuch hardfhips and 
difficulties in the dreary and uncultivated wilds of this 
new region, that they could make but littte progreſs in 
inſtructing the Indians: their whole zeal and induſtry 
being ſcarcely ſufficient to preſerve the infant ſetttement 
from the horrors of famine. But towards the year 1633, 
things put on à better aſpect: the colony began to 
flouriſh, and the new comers, among whom the Puritans 
Mayhew, Sheppard, and Elliot, made an eminent 
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4 Both parties,” ſays Mr. Neal, in his Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, © agreed too well in afferting the neceflity of an 
uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword of the 
magiſtrate for . nga and defence of their ſeyeral princi- 
ples, which they made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could 
graſp the power into their hands, The ſtandard of uniformity, 
"according to the biſhops, was the queen's ſupremacy, and the 
laws of the land; according to the Puritans, the degrees of pro- 
vincial and national ſynods, allowed and enforced by the civil 
magiſtrate : but neither party were for admitting that liberty 
of conſcience, and freedom of profeſſion, which is every man's 
right as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the government 
ander which he lives.” _ | | 
I This colony ſettled in that part of America that was af. 

terwards called New Plymouth. | | 
t In a general aflembly held at Edinburgh in the year 1590, 
| this prince is ſaid to have made the following public 'declara- 
tion: « I praiſe God that I was born in the time of the light 
of the Eoipel, and in ſuch a place, as to be the king of the 
ſincereſt (i. e. pureſt) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva 
keep paſche and * e (i. e. Eaſter and Chriſtmas.) What 
have they for them? they have no inſtitution. As for our 
neighbour kirk of England, their ſervice is an evil-ſaid maſs 
in Engliſh; they want nothing of the maſs, but the liftings 
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figure ; had the leiſure, Courage, and tran 
mind, that were neceſſary to the execution <a . 
important and arduous deſign. All theſe devour cri 
were remürkably zealous, laborious, and lucceſsfy] I 
the converſion of the Indians; but none acquired fuch a 
ſhining reputation, in this pious career, as John Ellior 
who karned their languige, into which he trandlated db 
Bible, and other inſtructive and edifying books, gathered 
together the wander ing ſavages, and formed them into 
regular congregations, inſtructed them in a manner 
ſuired to the dullneſs of their comprehenſion, and the 
meaſures of their reſpective capacities; and, by ſuch 
eminent diſplays of his zeal, dexterity, and indefatiga. 
ble induſtry, merited, after his death, the honourable 
title of the Apoſtle of the Indians. 

When on the death of Elizabeth, James I. aſcended 
the throne, they conceived the warmeſt hopes of ſcei 
more ſerene and proſperous days, and of being dell. 
vered from the vexations and oppreſſions they were con- 


ſtantly expoſed to, on account of- their attachment to 


the diſciphne and worſhip of the church of Geneva. 


Theſe hopes were ſo much the more natural, as the 
king had received his education in Scotland, where the 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on ſome occaſions, made 
the ſtrongeſt declarations of his attachment to their ec. 
cleſiaſtical conſtitution T. And ſome of the firſt ſteps 
taken by this prince ſeemed to encourage theſe hopes, 
as he deſirous of aſſuming the character and 
office of an arbitrator, in order to accommodate matters 
between the church and the Puritans 8. But theſe ex- 
pectations ſoon vaniſhed, and under the government of 
James, things put on a new face. 

The ſynod.of Dort was now held, in which diſputes 
concerning doctrinal points were handled, and the vic. 
tory was aſſigned to fome uliar doctrines, ſays 
Mofheim, which were abſolutely unknown in the firſt 
ages of the Chriſtian church. The change was fatal to 
the intereſts of the Puritans ; for the king being indiſ- 
pofed to the opinions and inſtitutions of Calviniſm, the 
Puritans were left without defence, and expoſed anew to 
the animoſity and hatred of their adverfaries, which 
had been, for fome time; ſuſpended, but now, broke 
out with redoubled vehemence, and at length kindled a 
religious war, whoſe conſequences were deplorable be- 
yond expreſſion, 
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(5. e. the elevation of the hoſt.) I charge you, my good mi- 


niſters, doors, elders; nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to 
Rand to your purity, and to exhort your people to do the ame; | 
and I forſooth, as long as I brook my life, ſhall do the ſame.” 
Calderwood's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, p. 256. _ 
$ The religiqus diſputes between the church and the Puri- 
tans induced — to appoint a conference between the two 
parties at Hampton-Court, (ſee under the year 1604 ;) at 
which nine'biſhops and as many dignitaries of the church ap- 
peared on the one fide, and four Puritan miniſtery on the 
other. The king himſelf took a conſiderable part in the con- 
troverſy againſt * latter. And this was an occupation well 
adapted to his taſte; for nothing could be more plealing to 
this royal pedant than to dictate magiſeriatly to an aſſembly 
of divines concerning points of faith and diſcipline, and to 
receive the applauſes of theſe holy men for his ſuperior zeal 
and learning, The conference continued three * The 
firſt day it was held between the king and the biſhops and 
deans, to whom James propoſed fome objections againſt certain 
expreſſions in the liturgy, and a few alterations in the ritual of 
the church, in conſequence. of which, ſome flight alterations 
were made. The two following __ the Puritans were ad- 
mitted, whoſe propoſals and remonſtrances may be ſeen in 


Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. IL. p. 15+ 


Containing the Reigns of King James I. 
James II. King William and 


I. 
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{OT} i 
T is remarkable that no country ever enjoyed greater 
tranquillity in the tranſmitting of a crown from 
{ither to ſon, than England did when it paſſed from the 
family of Tudor to that of Stuart. James Stuart, king 
of Scotland, was the only perſon who had any juſt claim 
to the throne. He: was great-grandſon of Margaret, 
elder daughter of. Henry. VII. ; and, on the failure-of 
the male-line, his hereditary right remained unqueſtion- 
able. If the religion of Mary, queen of Scots, and the 
other prejudices contracted __ her, had formed any 
conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion, theſe objections, 
being entirely perſonal, had no place with regard to her 
. | | FEE 40 
The king's journey from Edinburgh to London af- 
forded to the inquiſitive ſome circumſtances of compa- 
riſon, which even the natural partiality in favour of their 
new ſovereign could not interpret to his advantage. As 
he paſſed along all ranks of men flocked about him from 
every quarter, allured by intereſt or curioſity. But 
James, though ſociable and familiar with his friends and 
courtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixed multitude; and 
therefore iſſued a proclamation, forbidding this reſort of 
people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and 
dbther inconveniencies, which he ſaid, would neceſſarily 
attend it. But notwithſtanding this prohibition, he was 
not inſenſible to the great affection which appeared in 
his new ſubjects; and to make them ſome return of 
kindneſs and good offices, he was obſerved, in ſix weeks 
time after his entrance into the kingdom, to have. be- 
ſtowed knighthood on no leſs than two hundred and 
thirty-ſeven perſons F. ; 
The duke of Lenox, the earl of Marre, lord Hume, 
lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, ſecretary Elphinſtone, 
James's countrymen, were added to the Engliſh privy- 
council . In juſtice to James we muſt declare, that he 
left almoſt all the chief offices in the hands of Elizabeth's 
Miniſters, and truſted the conduct of political concerns, 
both foreign and domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſubjects $. 
The capacity of James and his miniſters in negociation 
was immediately put to trial, on the appearance of am- 
baſſadors from almoſt all the princes and ſtates of Eu- 
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Though James was born and educated amidſt a foreign 
and hoſtile people, men hoped, from his character of modera- 
uon and wiſdom, that he would embrace the maxims of an 
ngliſh monarch; and the prudent foreſaw greater advantages 
reſulting from an union with Scotland, than diſadvantages from 
ſubmitting to a prince of that nation. gy 
+ A paſquinade was affixed to St. Paul's, in which an art 
was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to aſſiſt frail memo- 
ries in retaining the names of the new nobility. * 

t Sir George Hume, whom he created earl of Dunbar, was 
his declared favourite as long as that nobleman lived, and was 
one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, though the leaſt powerful, 

all thoſe whom the king ever honoured with that diſtinction. 
Among theſe, ſecretary Cecil, created ſueceſſively lord 
ndon, viſcount Cranborne, and earl of Saliſbury, was al- 
ways regarded as his prime miniſter and chief counſellor. 
hough the capacity and penetration of this miniſter were ſuf- 
ficiently known, his favour with the king created ſurprize on 
the acceſſion of that monarch.. The ſecret correſpondence into 
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King Charles I. King Charles II. King 
Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, 


rope, in order to congratulate him on his acceſſion, and 
to form with him new treaties and alliances. Beſide 
miniſters from Venice, Denmark, and the Palatinate ; 
Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barnevelt the 
penſionary of Holland, was ambaſſador from the States 
of the United Provinces. Aremberg was ſent by arch- 
duke Albert; and Taxis was expected in a little time 
from Spain. But he who moſt excited the attention of 
the public, both on account of his.own merit and that 
of his maſter, was the marquis of Roſni, -afterwards 


duke of Sully, prime miniſter and favourite of Henry IV. 
of France. 43 IIS 44 5th 
The French empire, now. united in domeſtic peace, 
and governed by the moſt amiable prince that adorns 
modern hiſtory; was become a ſufficient counterpoiſe 
to. rhe Spaniſh greatneſs. de Bang. th | | 
The French ambaſſador concerted with James the 
means of providing for the ſafety of the United Pro- 
vinces. The king before his acceſſion, had entertained 
{cruples with regard to the revolt of the Low Countries; 
and being commonly open and ſincere, he had, on many 
occaſions, 2 ſo far as to give to the Putch the ap- 
pellation of rebels: but having converſed more fully 
with Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found their at- 
tachment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of 
common intereſt ſo eſtabliſhed, that he was obliged ta 
ſacrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice ; a quality which, 
even when erroneous, / is reſpectable as well as rare in a 
monarch. He therefore agreed with Roſni to ſupport 
ſecretly the ſtates-general, in concert with the king of 
France; leſt their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige 
them to ſubmit to their old maſter |. 

During this great tranquillity nothing could be more 
ſurprizing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy to ſubvert 
the government, and to fix on the throne Arabella 
Stuart, a near relation of the king's by the family of 
Lenox, and deſcended equally from Henry VII. Every 
thing remains ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy ; and 
hiſtory can give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and 
Clarke, two catholic prieſts, were accuſed of the plot : 
lord Gray, a puritan: lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, 
of no fixed principle: and Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſ- 
pected to be of that philoſophical ſect, who were then 
extremely rare in England, and who have ſince received 


the appellation of free-thinkers : together with theſe, 
Mr. Broke, brother to lord Cobham; Sir Griffin 
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which he had entered with James, and which had ſenſibly con- 
tributed to the eaſy reception of that prince in England, laid 
the foundation of Cecil's credit; and while all his former aſſo- 
ciates, Sir Walter Raleigh, lord Gray, and lord Cobham, were 
diſcountenanced on account of their animoſity againſt Eſſex, 


f as well as for other reaſons, this miniſter was continued in 


employment, and treated with the greateſt confidence and 
regard. 

5 The articles of the treaty were few and ſimple. It was 
ſtipulated, that the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch to ley 
forces in their reſpective dominions; and ſhould under-hand 


remit to that republic the ſum of one million, four hundred 
thouſand livres a year for the pay of theſe forces: that the whole 
ſum would be advanced by the king of France; but that the 
third of it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him to 
queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniards attacked either of the 
princes, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry with a force 
of ten thouſand men, James with that of ſix, | 
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Markham, Mr. Copeley, and Sir Edward Parham. 
What cement could unite men of ſuch diſcordant prin- 
ciples in ſo dangerous a combination ; what end chey 
propoſed, or what means proportioned to an under- 
taking of this nature, had never yet been explained, and 
cannot ' edfily be imagined. As Raleigh, Gray, and 
Cobham were commonly believed, after the queen's 


death, to have oppoſed proclaiming the king, till con- 


| ditions ſhould be made with him; they were upon that 
accout extremely noxtous to the court and min 


and people were apt, at fitft, to ſuſpect, that F nega L | 
was merely a once of ſecretary Cecil, to get rid 


of his old confederates, now become his moſt inveterate 


Enemies, But che confeſſion, as well as trial of the cri- 


minals, put the matter beyond doubt. And though no 
one could find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it 
appeated that men of furious and ambitious fpirits, 
meeting frequently together, and believing all the: world 
diſoontented like themfelves, had entertained very cri- 
minal projects, and had even entered, ſome of them at 
leaſt; into a cori ence with Aremberg, the Fle- 
- miſh ambaſſador, in order to give: diſturbance: to the 
new: ſettlement. The two prieſts * and Broke + were 
execmed : Cobham, Gray, and Markham, were par- 
doned Þ, after they had laid their heads upon the block. 
Raleigh $ too was reprieved, not pardoned ; and be re- 
1 confinem = many years ——_— 611 vi 

In the beginning of 1604; began the famous religious 
diſputes between the church of. 1 the puri- 
tans l. The puritans juſtly complained of a partial and 
unfair managemen of the diſpute. - The king, from:the 
beginning of the conference, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently incul- 
_ cated a maxim; which ſhoutd be received with” great 
_ Imitations: © No biſhop, no king.“ The -biſhops, 
in their turn, were very K of their praiſes towards 
the royal diſputant; and the archbifliop of Canterbury 
faid, that « undoubtedly his mazeſty ſpake by the ſpe- 
cial aſſiſtance of God's Spirit. A fe alterations in the 
liturgy were 2 to, and both parties ſeparated with 
mutual di 1 ion. in 3 ba 
On the 19th bf March, a parliament was aſſembled; 
it had been long: delayed on account of the plague, 
which had broken out in London, and raged to ſuch a 
degree that above thirty thouſand perſons are computed 
to have died of it in a year; though the city contained 
at that time little more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand inhabitants. The ſpeech which the king made on 
opening the parliament, fully diſplays his character, and 
proves him to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and bet- 
ter parts, than pradence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum 


ard propriety. The firſt buſineſs in which the con- 


mons were engaged, was of the utmoft importance to 
the preſervation of their privileges; and neither temper 
nor reſolution were wanting in their conduct of it. 
When James ſummoned this parliament, he iſſued a 
3 ; in which, among many general advices, 
e ſtrictly enjoined the people not to chooſe any outlaw 
for their repreſentative. And he adds; © If any perſon 
take upon him the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſs, 
not being duly elected, according to the laws and ſta- 
tutes in that behalf provided, and according to the pur- 
port, effect, and true meaning of this our proclamation, 
then every perſon fo offending to be fined or impriſoned 
for the ſame.” | 
Sir Francis 


Goodwin was chofen member for the 
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November * + December g. t December 9. 
F Sir Walter. Raleigh was accuſed by Cobham alone, in 
a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Raleigh, when exa- 
mined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by which Cob- 
ham's guilt might be known and aſcertained. This accuſation 
Cobham yards retracted; and ſoon after he retracted his 
retractatian · Yet * the written ebidence of this ſingle 
witneſs, 2 man of no honour or underſtanding, and fo contra- 
- diRtory in his teſtimony; not confronted with Raleigh; not 
. Cupported by any. concurring circumſtances; was that t 
wan, contrary to all law and equity, found guilty b the fury, 
M name was at that time extremely odious in England; and 
. 8 
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county of Bucks; and his return, as uſual, was 
into chancery. The chancellor, pronounciti him 
outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iflued writs z a * 
election. Sir John Forteſcue was choſen in his — 
by che county. But the firſt act of the houſe * 
| reverſe the chancellor's Ricetice, and reſtore Sir Fran 
to his ſeat. At the king's ſuggeſtion, the lords deſired 
a conference on the ſubject; but were abſolutely refuſed 
by the commons, as the queſtion entirely regarded ther 
own privileges. The commons, however,” agreed 0 
make a remonſtrance to the king by the mouth of their 
ſpeaker; in which they maintained, that though the re 
turns were by form made into chancery, yet the {ole 
right of judging with regard to elections belonged to the 
houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor. James was not fatis. 
fied, and ordered a conference between the houſe 
the judges, whole opinion in this caſe was oppoſite to 
that of the commons. This conference, he ſaid, he 
commanded-as an abſohne king; an epithet, we are apt 
to imagine, not very grateful to Engliſn ears, but one 
to whach they had already been ſome hat accuſtomed 
from the mouth of Elizabeth. He added, that all their 
privileges were derived from his , and they 
would not turn them againſt him; a ſentiment which, 
from-Elizabeth's cut. it᷑ is certain. that princeſs had 
entertained, and which was the rexigning principle of her 
oourtiers and miniſters, and the ſpring of all her admi. 
niſtration. The commons were now in ſome perplexity: 
their eyes were opened, and they ſaw the conſequencez 
of that power which had been aſſumed by the chancellor, 
and to which their predeceſſors had in ſome inftances, 
blindly ſubmitted. By this courſe, ſaid a member, 
the free election of the counties is taken away, and none 
ſhall be choſen but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe the king and 
council. Let us, ore, with fortitude, underſtand- 
ing, and ſmcerity, to maintain our privilege. This 
cannot be conſtrued any contempt in us, but merely a 
maintenance of our common rights, which our anceſtors 
have left us, and which it is juſt and fit for us to tranſ- 
mit to our poſterity.” Another ſaid, This may be 
called a quo warranto to ſeze all our liberties . A 
chancellor, added à third, by this courfe, may call a 
parliament conſiſting of what perfons he pleaſes. Any 
fuggeſtion, by any perfon, may be the cauſe of ſending 
a new writ. It is come to this plain queſtion, Whe- 
ther the chancery or parliament ought to have autho- 
rity ?? Notwithſtanding this watchful ſpirit of liberty, 
which now appeared in the commons, their deference 
for majeſty was ſo great, that they e a com- 
mittee to confer with the judges before the king and 
council. There the queſtion of law began to appear, in 
James's eyes, a little more doubtful than he had hitherto 
imagined it; gnd in order to extricate himſelf with ſome 
| honour, he propoſed that both Goodwin and Forteſcue 
ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ be iſſued by warrant of 
the houſe, for a new election. Goodwin gave his con- 
ſent, and the commons embraced the expedient ; but 
in ſuch a manner, that, while they ſhewed their regard 
for the king, they ſecured - for the future the free poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ſeats, and the right which they claimed, of 
judging ſolely in their own elections and returns. At 
the ſame time the commons, in the cafe of Sir Thomas 
Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of puniſhing, as well 
the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member is arreſted, as the 
officers who either arreſt or detain him. 
About this period, the minds of men throughout 
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every man was pleaſed to give ſentence againſt the capital ene - 
my * Eſſex, 2 of the — Edward Coke, 
the famous lawyer, then attorney- general, managed the cauſe 
for the crown, and threw dut on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſc, 35 
may be deemed a great reflection, not only on his own me- 
| mary, but even, in ſome degree, on the manners of the age- 
Traitor, monſter, viper, and fpider of hell, are the terms 
which he employs againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious men 
the kingdom, who was under trial for life and fortune, and 
who defonded himſelf with temper, eloquence, and co 
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— 1 but inſenſible revolution. 2 mn 
ived in the preceding age, they were chiefly 
2 thoſe of ſedentary profeſſions; nor had 
they, till now, begun to ſpread themſelves, in any de- 
ts among men of the world. . Arts, both mechanical 
8] liberal, were every day receiving great improve- 
ments: navigation had extended itſelf over the whole 
be: travelling was ſecure and agreeable: and the 
eral ſyſtem of politics in Europe was become more 
— and comprehenſive. In conſequence of this 
univerſal fermentation, the ideas of men enlarged them- 
ſelves on all ſides; and the feveral conſtituent parts of 
the Gothic governments, which ſeem to have lain long 


unactive, began, every where, to operate and encroach 


on each other. On the continent, where the neceſſity 
of diſcipline had begotten. ſtanding armies, the princes 
commonly eſtabliſhed-an unlimited authority, and over- 
powered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the people. 
In England, the love of freedom, which, unleſs checked, 
flouriſhes extremely in all liberal natures, acquired new 
force, and was regulated by more enlarged views, ſuit- 
ably to that cultivated underſtanding, which became, 
every day, more common among men of birth and edu- 
cation. The fevere, though popular government of 
Elizabeth, had confined this riſing ſpirit within very nar- 
row. bounds : but when a new and a foreign family ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, and a prince leſs dreaded and leſs 


beloved, ſymptoms immediately appeared of a more 


free and independent genius in the nation. The ſpirit 
and judgement of the houſe of commons appeared, not 
only in defence of their own privileges, but alſo in their 
endeavour, though, at this time, in vain, to free trade 
from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted preroga- 
tive, and even, in this reſpect, the ill-judged tyranny 
of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. | 

James had already, of his own accord, called in and 
annulled all the numerous patents for monopolies which 
had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which extremely 
ſettered every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry : but the ex- 
cluſive companies ſtill remained; another ſpectes of mo- 
nopoly, by which almoſt all foreign trade, except that 
of France, was brought into the of a few rapa- 
cious engroſſers, and all proſpect of future improvement 
in commerce was for ever facrificed to a little tempo- 
rary advantage of the ſovereign *®. The committee ap- 
pointed to examine this grievance, infiſt on it as a fact 
well known and avowed, however contrary to preſent 
received opinion, that ſhipping and feamen had ſenſibly 
decayed during all the preceding reign 7. 

While the commons were thus attempting to give 
liberty to the trading part of the nation, they alſo en- 
deavoured to free the landed property from the burden 
of wardſhips, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal 
tenures, under which the nation ſtill laboured. A juſt 
regard was ſhewn to the crown in the conduct of this 
affair ; nor was the remedy ſought for, conſidered as a 
matter of right, bt merely of grace and favour. The 
profit which the king reaped, both from wards and re- 
ſpite of homage, was eſtimated ; and it was intended to 
compound for. theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and inde- 
pendent revenue. But after ſome debates in the houſe, 
and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was found 
to contain more difficulties than could eaſily, at that 
time, be furmounted ; and it was not then brought to 
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Theſe companies, though arbitrarily elected, had carried 
their privileges fo far, that almoſt all the commerce of England 
was centered in London; and it appears, that the cuſtoms of 
that port amounted to one hundred and ten thouſand pounds a 


» While thoſe of all the kingdom beſides yielded only feven- 


thouſand; Nay, the whole trade of London was confined 
to about two hundred citizens, who were eaſily enabled, by 


combining among themſelves, to fix whatever price they 


| Pleaſed both to the exports and imports of the nation. 


t. A remonſtrance from the Frinity-houſe, in 1602, ſays, 
that in a little above twelve years, after 1588, the ſhipping | 
and number of ſeamen in England decayed about a third. An- 


bee Happy Future State of England, p. 128, fryn Sir 


>Ji#k M ®.8$: it 
eſpecially in England, ſeem to have undergone 


any concluſion. The ſame fate attended an attempt of a 
like nature, to free the nation from the burden of pur- 


veyance. This prerogative had been much abuſed by 


the puryeyors ; and the commons ſhewed ſome intention 
to offer the king fifty thouſand pounds a- year for the 
abolition of it. | „ 

The moſt important affair that was brought before 
the parhament, where the commons ſhewed 2 greater 
ſpirit of independence than any true judgement of na- 
tional intereſt, was the union of the two kingdoms. 
This was zealouſly, and even impatiently urged by the 
king. He juſtly regarded it as the peculiar felicity of 
his reign, that he had terminated the ſanguinary animo-. 
ſities of theſe hoſtile nations, and had reduced the whole 
iſland under one government; enjoying tranquillity 
within itſelf, and ſecurity from all foreign invaſions. He 
hoped that, while his fubjects of both kingdoms reflected 
on paſt diſafters, beſides regarding his perſon as infi- 
nitely precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt deſire 
of ſecuring themſelves againſt the return of like calami- 
ties, by a thorough union of laws, parliaments, and pri- 
vileges. The more urgent the king appeared in pro- 
moting fo uſeful a meaſure, the more backward was the 
Engliſh parliament in concurring with him; while they 
aſcnbed his exceſſive zeal, to that partiality in favour of 
his ancient ſubjects, of which they thought, that, on 
other occaſions, they had reaſon to complain, Their 
complaiſance for the king, therefore, carried them no 
farther than to appoint forty-four Engliſh to meet with 
thurty-one Scottiſh commiſſioners, in order to delibe- 
rate concermng the terms of an union ; but without any 

wer of making advances towards the eftabliſhment of 
it. The ſame ſpirit of independence appeared in the 
houſe of commons, when the queſtion of ſupply was 
brought before them, by ſome members attached to the 
court, In vain was it urged, that, though the king re- 
ceived a ſupply which had been voted to Elizabeth, and 
which had not been collected before her death; yet he 
found it burdened with a debt contracted by the queen, 
equal to the full amount of it: that peace. was not yet 
thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that Ircland was 
{till expenſive to him. No impreſſion was made on the 
houſe of commons by theſe topics ; and the majority 
appeared fully determined to refuſe all fupply. The 
commons ſeem alſo to have been deſirous of reducing 
the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their refuſing a 
bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for entailing the 
crown lands for ever on the king's heirs and ſucceſſors. 
The diſſipation, made by Elizabeth, had probably taught 
James the neceſſity of this law, and ſhewn them the ad- 
vantage of refuſing it. In order to cover a diſappvint- - 
ment with regard to ſupply, which might bear a bad 
conſtruction, both at home and abroad, James ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe, in which he told them, that he 
defired no ſupply ; and he was very forward in refuſing 
what was never offered him. Soon after, July 7, he 
prorogued the parliament, not without diſcovering, in 
his ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſatisfaction 4. 

This ſummer the peace with Spain was finally con- 
cluded, and was ſigned by the Spaniſh miniſters at 
London. The conſtable of Caſtile came into England 
to ratify the peace; and, on the part of England, the 
earl of Hertford was ſent into the Low Countries for the 
ſame purpoſe, and the earl of Nottingham, high-admiral, 
into Spain F. 
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Julius Cæſar's Collections. See Journ. 21 May, 1604. 
t The commons, now finding themſelves free from the ar- 


bitrary government of Elizabeth, made application for a con- 


ference with the lords, and preſented a petition to the king ; the 
purport of both which was, to procure, in favour of the puri- 
tans, a relaxation of the eceleſiaſtical laws. The uſe of the 
ſurplice, and of the croſs in baptiſm, is there chiefly com- 
plained of, 
+ The train of the latter was numerous and ſplendid; and 
the Spaniards, it is ſaid, were extremely ſurprized, when they 
beheld the blooming countenances and graceful appearance of 
the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the prieſts, had 
repreſented as ſo many monſters and infernal dæmons. . 


We 
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29 deſtroy, at one blow, the king, the royal family, the 
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- We ate now to relate an event, one of che moſt me. 


weakneſs of the human mind; its wideſt depa 5 
morals, and moſt ſteady attachment to religious preju- 


believed to have been facrified to their cauſe, and as he 
himſelf, in his carly youth, was imagined to have ſhewn 


once ſurprized and en 
ſions, expreſs his intention of ſtrictly executing the laws 


family, who, beſides their hatred to our religion, would 
firſt meeting of the parliament; and afford us the op- 


mined ſoes to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, we 


morable that hiſtory has conveyed to 


poſterity, and con- 


taining at once a ſingular proof both of the ſtrength and 


dices. It is the gunpowder treaſon; a fact as certain 

as it appears incredibſe 0. 1. 
The partizans of the church of Rome had expected 
at favour and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, 

— he was deſcended from Mary, whoſe life they 


ſome towards them, which nothing, they 
thought, but intereſt and neceſſity had ſince reſtrained. 
It is. pretended, that he had even entered into poſitive 
engagements to tolerate their religion, as ſoon as he 
ſhould aſcend the throne of England; whether their cre- 
dulity had intercepted in this ſenſe ſome obliging ex- 
preſſions of the king's, or that he had employed ſuch an 
attifice, in order to render them favourable. to his title. 
Very ſoon: they diſcovered their miſtake ; and were at 
raged to find James, on all occa- 


enacted againſt them, and of perſevering in all the rigo- 
Tous meaſures of Elizabeth. Cateſby, a gentleman of 
good parts and of an ancient family, firſt thought of a 
moſt extraordinary method of revenge; and he opened 
his intention to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Northumberland. In one of their converſa- 
tions with regard to the diſtreſſed condition of the ca- 
tholics, Piercy having broken into a ſally of paſſion, 
and mentioned aſſaſſinating the king; Cateſby took the 
opportunity of revealing to him a nobler and a more 
extenſive plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure 


execution of vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of re- 
ſtoring the catholic religion in England. « In vain,” 


ſaid he, © would you put an end to the king's life :. he 
has children! who would ſucceed both to his crown and 


to his maxims of government. In vain would you ex- 


tinguiſh the whole royal family: the nobility, the gentry, 
the parliament, are all infected with the fame hereſy; and 
could raiſe to the throne another. prince and another 


be animated with revenge for the tragical death of their 
predeceſſors. To ſerve any good. purpoſe, we muſt 


lords, the commons; and; bring all our enemies in one 
common ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled on the 


portunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance. Great pre- 
parations will not be requiſite. A few of us, combining; 
may run a mine below the wall, in which they meet; and 


. chooſing the very moment when the king harangues 


both hoples, conſign over to deſtruction theſe. deter- 


triumph in being tie inſtruments of Divine wrath, and 


| ſhall behold with pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in 
which were paſſed the edicts for proſeribing our church 
and huichering her children, toſſed into a thouſand frag- 


ments; while their impidus inhabitants, meditating, 
perhaps, ſtill new, perſecutions againſt us, paſs from 


flames aboye to flames below, there for ever to endure 
; Piercy was 
charmed with this project of Cateſby; and they agreed 
to communicate the matter to a few more, and among 


the torments due to their offences.“ 


* 


oy reſt to Thomas Winter, whom they ſent over to 
landers, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh 
ſervice, with whoſe'2eal and courage they were all tho- 


roughly acquainted, * When they enliſted any new con- 
* Bond in order to 


n order to bind him to ſecrecy, they always, 
Tt9gether with an oath, employed the communion, the 


| moſt ſacred rite of their religion. And it is remarkable, 


that no one of. theſe pious devotees ever entertained tlit 


leaſt compunctiom with regard to the cruel maſſacre, 


which they projected; of whatever was. great and emi- 


nent in the nation. Some of them only were. ſtartled | e Acid yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. 


* 


'by the reflection, that of heceſhty man) cacholics muſt 


ture from 
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All this paſſed in che ſpring and ſummer of 160, , 


+. q 5 or ! ndants on the k | 
having ſeats-1h the houſe of peers ; but Tena © a 


ſuit; and: Garnet, ſuperior oi that order in Eng 12 


moved:thaſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them h Sony 


os 6 mr” * ow the inter | 
eſts of religion required that the innocent ſhould here be 


when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Piercy', 
name, adjoining to that in whictt the parkament was to 
aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they 


their operations. That they might be leſs — 
and 8 to the neighbourhood, they car. 
ried in ſtore of proviſions with them, and never deſiſted 
from their labour. Obſtinate in their purpoſe, and con. 


* 
6 


firmed by paſſion, by prineiple, and by mutual exhor- 
tation, they — — compariſon of diy. 
pointment; and having provided arms, together with 
the inſtruments of their kbour, they reſolved to periſh 


in caſe, of diſcovery. Their perſeverance advanced the 


work; and they ſoon pierced che wall, though three 


yards in-thickneſs ; but on approaching the other ſide 
they were ſomewhat ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, which 
they knew not how; to account for. Upon inquiry, 
they found, that ĩt came from the vault below the houſe 
of lords; that a magazine of coals had been kept there; 
and that, as. the coals were ſelling off, the vault would 


be let to the higheſt bidders + The opportunity was im- 
| mechiately ſeized; the place hired by Piercy in 1605; 


thirty-ſix barrels of powder in it; the whole co. 
vered up with faggots and billets; the doors of the cel. 


lar boldly flung opens and every body admitted, as if 
it contained nothing dangerous. Confident of ſucceſs, 
they began to. look for Hard and to plan the remaining 
part of cheir project. The king, the queen, and prince 
Henry, were all expected to be prefent at the opening 
of the parliament, The duke, by reaſon of his tender 


age, would be abſent ;r:and at} was reſolved that Piercy 
, ſhould ſeize him, or gaſſuſſinate him. The princeis 
Elizabeth, a child llecwiſe, was ke t 
{| ton's houſe at Warmekfurez and Sir Everard Digby, 

Rook wood, and Guan, being let into the conſpiracy, en- 


pt at lord Harring- 


gaged to aſſemble their ſrids on pretence of a hunting 
match, and ſeizing that prince, immediately to pro- 
claim her queen. So tcanſported were they with rage 
againſt their adverſaries; and ſo charmed with the proſ- 
pect of revenge that they forgot: all care of their own 
ſaſety ; and truſting to che general” confuſion, which 
muſt reſult from ſo expected à blow, they foreſaw 
not, that the fury ef the people; now unreſtrained by 
any authority,, muſt have tutned againſt them, and 
vould- probably hava;ſatiated itſelf, by an univerſal 


maſſacre of the catholits 


The day. fa long wiſhed for, now approached, on 
which the pat᷑liamemt was pointed to aſſemble. The 


| dreadful ſecret, though <dotnmnimicated to above twenty 


rſons, had been reſigiouſſj Rept during the ſpace of a 
— a halt, No remorſt, ho N * of pu- 
niſhment, no hope of reward, had, as yet, induced any 
one conſpiratot, either wache the enterprize, or 
make a diſcovery of it: The holy fury had extinguiſhed 
in their breaſts every other motive; and it was an indiſ- 
cretion at laſt, proceeding. chiefly from theſe very bi- 
goted prejudices and partialities, which ſaved the nation. 
Ten days before the meeting of parliament, lord Mont- 
eagle, a catholic, ſon to lord Marley, received the fol- 
lowing letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant 
by an unknown hand: My lord, out of the love 1 
bear to ſome of | ybur friends, I have a care of your 


- preſervation. © Therefore I would adviſe you, as you 


tender your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your 


þ attendance at this parliament : for God and man have 


concurred to. puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. And 
think not ſlightly of this advertiſement ; but retire your- 
ſelf into your country, where you may expect the event 
in ſafety: For, though there is no appearance of any 
|tir, yet, J fay, they will receive a terrible blow this 


you 


"his opunſel is-not to bs contemned, becauſe it may do 


- 


©. 544; and can do. you no hatm: for the danger is 
gegen hou "Lina burned the letter. And I 
— God will give you the grace to make good uſe of 
it, unto whoſe holy protection I commend. ou,” | 
 Monteagle knew not what to make of this letter; 
and though inclmed to think it a fooliſn attempt to 
frighten and ridicule him, he Judged it fafeſt to oarry it 
to lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Though Saliſbury 
100 was inclined to pay little attentton to it, he thought 
roper to lay it before the king, who came to town a 
few days aſter. To the king it appeared not ſo hght a 
matter; and from the ſerious and earneſt ſtyle of the letter, 
he conjectured, that it implied ſomething dangerous and 
important. A terrible blow, and yet the authors con- 
cealed; # danger ſo ſudden; and yet ſo great; theſe 
circumſtances Teemed all to denote ſome contrivance by 
der; undd it was thought adviſable to inſpect all 
the vaults below the houſes of parliament. This care 
belonged to the earl of Suſſex, lord chamberlain ; who 
purpoſely delayed the ſearch till the day before the 
meeting of parliament. He remarked«thoſe great piles 
of whod and fagpots,' which lay in the vault under the 
upper houſe; and he” caſt his = upon Fawkes who 
ſtood in a dark corner, and paſſed himſelf for Piercy's 
ſervant. That daring and detertnined courage, which 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator, even among 
thoſe heroes of villainy, Was fully painted in his coun- 
tenance, and was not paſſed unnoticed by the chamber- 
Kin. Such à quantity alſo of fuel, for the uſe of one 
who lived ſo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little 
extraordinary; and upon comparing all circumſtances, 
t was reſolved that a more thorough inſpection ſhould 
de made. About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
juſtice of peace, was ſent with proper attendants ; an 


before the door of che vault finding Fawkes, who had 


juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately ſeized 
him, and turning over the faggots, diſcovered the pow- 
der. The rom Fa and every thing proper for ſetting 
fire to the train were taken in Fawkes's pocket; who 
finding guilt now apparent, and ſecing'no refuge but in 
boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that 
he had loſt the opportunity of tying the powder at once, 
and of ſweetenitg his own death by that of his enemies. 
Before the council, he diſplayed the ſame _— firm- 
neſs, mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain; refuſing to 
diſcover his accomplices, and ſhewing no concern but 
for the failure of rhe enterprize. This obſtinacy laſted 
two or three days: but being confined to the Tower, 
left to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the rack be- 
ing juſt ſhewn to him; his courage fatigued with fo long 
an effort, and unſupported: by hope or ſociety, at laſt 
fatled him; and he made a full diſcovery of all the con- 
ſpirators. 8 
Cateſby, Piercy, and the other criminals, who were 
m London, though they had heard of the alarm taken 
@ a letter ſent to Monteagle; though they had heard of 
the chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved to perſiſt to 
the utmoſt, and never abandon their hopes of ſucceſs. 
But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted they hur- 
ned down to Warwickſhire ; where Sir Everard Digby, 
thinking himſelf aſſured that ſucceſs had attended his 
contederates, was already in arms, in order to ſeize the 
princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into Coventry; 
and they were obliged to put themſelves on their defence 
againft the country, who were raiſed from all quarters, 
and armed by the ſheriff. The conſpirators, with all 
Ir attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty 
perſons; and being ſurrounded on every fide, could no 
er entertain hopes, either of prevailing or eſcaping. 
ing therefore confeſſed themſelves, and received 
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e We may here obſerve, that the lords Mordaunt and 
—— the latter four thouſand pounds, by the ſtar- chamber; 
„ their abſence from parliament had begotten a ſuſpicion 
N their being acquainted with the confpiracy. The ear} of 
orthumberland was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and detained 
al-years | in the Tower; becauſe, ngt to mention 
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and obvious. 


ton, two catholies, were fined, the former ten thouſand 


abſolution, they boldly prepared for death, and reſolved 
to fell their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But 
even this they were unable to do. Some of their pow- 
der took fire, and prevented their defence: The peo- 
ple ruſhed in upon them: Piercy and Cateſby were 
killed by one ſhot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and 
others, being taken prifoners, were tried, confeſſed 
their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by the hands of 
the executioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, 
the bigoted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that 
they fancied miracles to ba wrought by his blood; and 
in Spain he was regarded as a martyr “. 

James in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerved; 
e That, though religion had engaged the conſpirators 
in fo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve 


all the Roman catholics in the fame guilt, or ſuppoſe 


them equally diſpoſed to commit fiich enormous barba- 
rities. Many holy men, he ſaid, and our anceſtors 
among the reſt, had been ſeduced to concur with that 
church in her ſcholaſtic doctrines; who yet had never 
admitted her ſeditious principles, concerning the pope's 
power of dethroning kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination. 
The wrath of Heaven is denounced againſt crimes, but 
Innocent error may obtain his favour, and nothing can 
be more hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the puri- 


- tans, who condemned alike to eternal torments, even 


the moſt inoffenſive partizans of popery. For his part, 
he added, that conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould 
never alter, in the leaſt, his plan of government: while 
with one hand he puniſhed guilt, with the other he 
would ſtill ſupport and protect innocence.” - After this 
ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament till_the 22d of 
January. This moderation, however, was not altoge- 
ther pleaſing to his proteſtant ſubjects. 

"James ſeems now, 1606, to have poſſeſſed the affec- 
tions and regard even of his Engliſh ſubjects. His 
parts, which were not deſpicable, and his learning, 
which was great, being highly extolled by his courtiers 
and gownmen, and not yet tried in the management of 
any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, raiſed a high 
idea of him in the world; nor was it always through 
flattery or inſincerity that he received the title of the 
ſecond Solomon. A report, which was ſuddenly ſpread 
about this time, of his being aſſaſſinated, viſibly ſtruck 
a great conſternation into all orders of men. The com- 


mons alſo abated, this ſeſſion, ſomewhat of their ex- 


tenfive frugality, and granted him an aid, payable in 


four years, of three ſubſidies and ſix fifteenths, which, 


Sir Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſe, might amount to 
about four hundred thouſand pounds : and for once the 
king and parliament parted in friendſhip and good hu- 
mour. The hatred which the catholics fo viſibly bore 
him, gave him, at this time, an additional value in the 
eyes of the people f. , > 

On the 18th of November the intended union of the 
two kingdoms was began to be canvaſſed in parliament. 
Nothing could exceed the king's paſſion and zeal for 
this noble enterprize, but the parliament's prejudice 
and reluctance againſt it. The l. ing's influence ſeems 
to have rendered the Scottiſh parliament cordial in all 
the ſteps which they took towards the union. . Though 
the advantages which Scotland might hope from that 
meaſure were more conſiderable ; yet were the objec- 
tions too, with regard to that kingdom, more ſtriking 
The benefit which muſt have reſulted to 
England, both by acceſſion of ſtrength and ſecurity, was 
not deſpicable ; and as the Engliſh were by far the 
greater- nation, and poſſeſſed the ſeat of government, 
the objections, either from the point of honour or from 


jealouſy, could not reaſonably have any place among 


ä 


other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into the 
number of gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the requi- 
ſite oaths. a : . Þ 
+ The only conſiderable point, in which the commons in- 
curred his diſpleaſure, was by diſcovering their conſtant good- 
will to the puritans, in whoſe favour they deſired a conference 
with the lords ; which was rejected, 
| 7 N them, 
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them. The Engliſh parliament indeed ſeem to have 
been ſwayed merely by the vulgar motive of national 
antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo obſtinately in their 
prejudices, that all the efforts for a thorough union and 
incorporation ended only in the abolition of the hoſtile 
laws formerly enacted between the kingdoms “. Ex- 
cept the obſtinacy of the parliament with regard to the 
union, and an attempt on the king's eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, moſt of their meaſures, during this ſeſſion, were 
ſufficiently reſpe&ful and obliging ; though they ſtill 
diſcovereda vigilant ſpirit, and a careful attention towards 
national liberty. The votes alſo of the commons ſhew, 
that the houſe contained a mixture of puritans, who 
had acquired great authority among them, and who 
were continually ſuggeſting ideas more ſuitable to a po- 
pular, than a monarchical form of government. The 


natural appetite for rule made the commons lend a 


willing ear to every doctrine which tended to augment 
their own power and influence. | 

In 1607 a petition was moved in the lower houſe 
for a more rigorous execution of the laws againſt popiſh 
recuſants, and an abatement towards proteſtant clergy- 
men, who ſcrupled to obſerve the ceremonies. Both 
theſe points were equally unacceptable to the king ; and 
he ſent orders to the houſe to proceed no farther in that 
The commons were inclined, at firſt, to con- 
ſider theſe orders as a breach of privilege : but they 
ſoon acquieſced, when told that this meaſure of the 
king's was ſupported by many precedents during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The complaints of the Spaniſh depre- 
dations were very loud among the Engliſh merchants. 
The lower houſe ſent a meſſage to the lords on the 5th 
of June, deſiring a conference with them, in' order to 


their preſenting a joint petition to the king on the ſub- 


jet. The lords took ſome time to deliberate on this 
paſſage : becauſe, they ſaid, the matter was weighty 
and rare : but after deliberation the houſe of commons 
began now to feel themſelves of ſuch importance, that 
on the motion of Sir Edwin Sandy's, a member of 
great authority, they entered, for the firſt time, an or- 
der for the regular keeping of their journals, When 
all buſineſs was finiſhed, the king prorogued the par- 
hament. _ 

About this time there was an inſurrection of the 
country people in Northamptonſhire, headed by one 
Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went about 
deſtroying incloſures ; but carefully avoid 
any other outrage, This inſurrection was ſuppreſſed 
on the 14th of July, and though great lenity was uſed 
towards the rioters, yet were ſome of the ringleaders 
puniſhed. The chief cauſe of that commotion ſeems 
to have been the practice of diſuſing * and throw- 


ing the land into incloſures for the ſake of paſture. 


Next year, 1608, preſents us with nothing memo- 
rable : but in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, 1609, after 
a long negociation, was concluded, by a truce of 
twelve years, that war, which for near half a century 
had been carried on with ſuch fury between Spain and 
the States of the United Provinces. Never conteſt 


. tom. 111. p. 416, 417. 


court of Spain, that he would not ſupport the 


— — 


* The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that 


' they had complained in the former ſeſſion to the lords, of the 


biſhop of Briſtol for writing a book in favour of it; and the 
prelate was obliged to make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The 
crime imputed to him ſeems to have conſiſted in his treating of 
a ſubje& which lay before the Parliament. So little — had 
they as yet of general liberty! See Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
vol. v. p. 101, 109, 110. | 
+ "The plan of accommodation which James recommended 
is found in Winwood, vol. 111. p. 429, 430. ; and is the ſame 
that was recommended by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin, 
It had * been imagined by hiſto- 
rians from Jeanin's authority, that James had declared to the 
utch in their 
pretenſions to liberty and independence. But it has ſince been 
diſcovered by Winwood's Memorials, vol. 11. p. 456. 466. 
469. 475- 476. that that report was founded on a falſe aſſertion 
of preſident Richardot's. | | 
1 Beſides the great alignation of the crown-lands, the fee- 
. 2 . 


committing | 
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ſeemed, at | firſt, more unequal: never comte ,. 
finiſned with more honour to the weaker. party, Aa 
finding all intercourſe cut off between. her province 
the maritime force of the States, ſhe at laſt by 
treat with them as a free people, and ſolemnly to a 
nounce all claim and preteniion- to their ſovereignty, 
This chief point being gained, the treaty was Sl, 
brought to a concluſion, on the 3oth of Mar, 
*r Joint mediation and guarantee of France and 
ngland 1. 0 |; | 

The little concern which James took in foreign af 
fairs, renders the domeſtic concurrence, ' particularly 
thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his ren 
A new ſeſſion was held in the ſpring of 1610; th 
king full of hopes of receiving ſupply ; the commong 
of circumſcribing his prerogative. The earl of Saliſ. 
bury, now created treaſurer, on the death of the ear] 
of Dorſet, laid open the king's neceſſities, firſt to the 
peers, then to a committee of the lower houſe, T0 
all the reaſons of the king and the earl of Sali 

the commons remained inexorable : but, not to ſhock 
the king with an abſolute refuſal, they granted him one 
ſubſidy and one fifteenth ; which would ſcarcely amount 
to a hundred thouſand pounds. And James received 
the mortification of diſcovering, in vain, all his wants, 
and of begging aid of ſubjects who had no reaſonable 
indulgence or conſideration for him. 

Among the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarry, 
which now. daily and unayoidably multiplied between 
prince and parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. Aſter the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt Indies, gold and 
ſilver became mare plentiful in England, as well as in 
the reſt of Europe ; and the price of all commodities 


and proviſions roſe to a height beyond what had been 


| 


known ſince the declenſion of the Roman empire. As 
the revenue of the crown roſe not in proportion f, the 
prince was inſenſibly reduced to poverty amidft the ge- 
neral riches of his ſubjects, and required additional 
funds, in order to ſupport the ſame magnificence and 
force which had been maintained by former monarchs, 
Unhappily for the king, thoſe very riches, with the in- 
creaſing knowledge of the age, bred oppoſite ſentiments 
in his ſubjects; and begetting a ſpirit of freedom and 
independence, diſpoſed them to pay little regard either 
to the entreaties or menaces of their ſovereign. While 
the barons poſſeſſed their former immenſe property and 
extenſive juriſdictions, they were apt, at every diſguſt, 
to endanger the monarch, and throw the whole govem- 
ment into confuſion ; but this confuſion often, in its 
turn, proved favourable to the monarch, and made the 
nation again ſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh 
juſtice and tranquillity. The king by his prerogative 
alone, had ſome years before altered the rates of the 


. cuſtoms, and had eſtabliſhed impoſitions on ſeveral 


kinds of merchandize. This exerciſe of power wil, 
naturally, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; yet, ac- 
cording to the principles and practices of that time, it 
might admit of ſome apology 5. | ny 


tc. _— 
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farm rents never increaſed, and the, other lands were let at 
long leaſes, and at a great undervalue, little or nothing above 
the old. rent. | 

$ The duties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt grant- 
ed to the crown, by a vote of parliament, and for a limited 
time; and as the grant frequently expired and was renewed, 
there could not then ariſe any doubt concerning the origin of 
the king's right to lay theſe duties ; and this impoſition, liks 
all others, was plainly derived from the voluntary conſent 
of the people. The parliament, when it firft granted poun- 
dage to the crown, had fixed no particular rates: the im- 
— was given per cent. on all commodities: it was left 
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to the king himſelf, and the privy council, aided by the ad- 


vice of ſuch merchants as they ſhould think proper to con- 


ſult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby the rates of the 

cuſtoms ; and as that value had been ſettled before the diſco- 

very of the Weſt-Indies, it was become much inferior to the 

rices which almoſt all commodities bore in every market in 

Europe; and conſequently the cuſtoms on many _ though 
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+ commons alſo diſcovered ſome diſcontent againſt 
9 2 ';. proclamation. | James told them, „ That 
e well knew, by the conſtitution and policy of 

the kingdoms that oclamations were not of equal 
force wich laws; yet e thought it a duty incumbent on 
him, and a power infeparably annexed to the crown, 
to reſtrain and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and inconveniences 
2s he ſaw growing on the ſtate, againſt which no cer- 
rain law was extant, and which might tend to the great 
detriment of the ſubject, if there ſhould be no remedy 
rovided till the meeting of a parliament. And this 
rerogative, he adds, our progenitors have, in all times, 
Led and enjoyed. The intervals between ſeſſions, we 
may obſerve, were frequently ſo long, as to render it 
neceſſary for a prince to interpoſe. by his N 
The legality of this exertion was eſtabliſhed, by uniform 
and undiſputed practice; and was even 1 
by lawyers, who made, however, this difference be- 
tween laws and proclamations, that the authority of the 
ſormer was perpetual, that of the latter expired with 
the ſovereign who emitted them. But what the autho- 
rity could be which bound the ſubject, yet was different 
from the authority of Jaws, and inferior to it, ſeems in- 
explicable by any maxims of reaſon or politics : and in 
this inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee how in- 
accurate the Engliſh conſtitution was, before the parlia- 


croachments, to eſtabliſh it on fixed principles of li- 
berry. Upon the ſettlement of the reformation, that 
extenſive branch of power, which regards eccleſiaſtical 
matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed to be- 
Jong to the firſt occupant ;' and Henry VIII. failed not 
immediately to ſeize it, and to exert it even to the ut- 
moſt degree of tyranny. But James's parliaments were 
much leſs obſequious than Henry's or Elizabeth's : they 
ventured to lift up their eyes, and to conſider this pre- 
rogative. They there ſaw a large province of govern- 
ment, poſſeſſed by the king alone, and ſcarcely ever 
communicated with the parliament. They were ſenſi- 
ble that this province admitted not of any exact boun- 
dary or circumſcription. They therefore deemed it 
abſolutely neceſſary to circumſcribe this branch of pre- 
rogative ; and accordingly, in the ee, ſeſſion, 
they paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment of any ec- 
cleſiaſtical canons without conſent of parliament. But 
the houſe of lords, as is uſual, defended the barriers of 
the throne, and rejected the bill. In this ſeſſion, the 
commons, after paſſing anew the ſame bill, made re- 
monſtrances againſt the proceedings of the high com- 
miſſion court. But the buſineſs which chiefly occupied 
the commons, was the abolition of wardſhips and purvey- 
ance ; prerogatives which had been more or leſs touched 
on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of James, 
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ſuppoſed to be five per cent. was in reality much inferior. 
The king, therefore, was naturally led to think that rates which 
were now plainly falſe, ought to be corrected; that a valua- 
tion of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy council, 
might be amended by another; that if his right to poundage 
were inherent in the crown, he ſhould alſo poſſeſs, of himſelt, 
the right of correcting its inequalities. But beſides this rea- 
ſoning, the king was ſupported in that act of power by direct 
precedents, ſome in the reign of Mary, ſome in the beginning 
of Elizabeth. That leſs umbrage might be taken, he was 
moderate in the new rates which he eſtabliſhed : The cuſtoms, 
during his whole reign, roſe only from one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven thouſand pounds a-year to one hundred and ninety 
thouſand ; though beſides the increaſe of the rates, there was a 
ſenſible increaſe of commerce and induſtry during that pe- 
riod: every commodity, beſides, which might ſerve for the 
ſubſiſtence of the people, or might be 222 as a material 


James: but all this caution could not prevent the complaints 


- Os commons. A ſpirit of liberty had now taken poſſefon 


he houſe : the leading members, men of an independent 
genius, and large views, began to regulate their opinions, 
more by the future conſequences which they foreſaw, than by 
former precedents which were ſet before them; and they 
aſpired at maintaining the ancient conſtitution, than at 
ing a new one, and a freer and better. Though ex- 
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lent for the powers which he ſhould part with; and 


much 


— 


ment was enabled, by continued acquiſitions or en- 


manufactures, was exempted from the new impoſitions of 


| 7 bog 
They. offered the king a ſettled revenue as an equiya- 


After 
m ute, he agreed to give up theſe preroga- 
tives for two hundred thouſand pounds a- year, which 
they agree to Confer upon him“ . And nothing re- 
mained, towards: cloſing the bargain, but that the com- 
mons ſhoujd determine the funds by which this ſum 
ſhould be levied. This ſeſſion was too far advanced 
to bring ſo difficult a matter to a full concluſion ; and 
though the parliament met again, towards the end of 
he,year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never 
able to terminate an affair upon which they ſeemed ſo 
intent. The journals of that ſeſſion are loſt ; and, as 
the hiſtorians of this reign are very negligent in relating 
parliamentary affairs, of whoſe - importance they were 
not ſufficiently appriſed, we know not exactly the rea- 
ſon of this failure. It only appears, that the king was 
extremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of the parlia- 
ment, and ſoon after diſſolved it. This was his firſt 
parliament; and it fat near ſeven years. | 
Amidſt all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs vio- 

lent, on royal prerogative, the king diſplayed, as openly 
as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy and the 
authority of princes, Even in a ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment, where he begged for ſupply, and where he ſhould 
naturally have uſed eyery art to ingratiate himſelf with 
that aſſembly, he expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms : 
e conclude then, the point touching the power of 
kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, as to diſpute 
what God may do, is, blaſphemy ; but what God wills, 
that divines may lawfully and do ordinarily diſpute and 
diſcuſs; ſo it is ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a 
king may do in the height of his power ; but juſt kings 
will ever be willing to declare what they will do, if they - 
will not incur the curſe of God. I will not be con- 
tent, that my power be diſputed upon; but I ſhall ever 
be willing to make the reaſon appear of my doings, 
and rule my actions according to my laws.” 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by a memorable event, 
which gave great alarm and concern in England ; the 
2 of the French monarch by the poinard of the 
anatical Ravaillac on the gd of May. With his death 
the glory of the French monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe 
for ſome years ; and as that kingdom fell under an ad- 
miniſtration weak and bigotted, ious and diſorderly, 
the Auſtrian greatneſs began anew to appear formidable 
to Europe. In England, the antipathy to the catholics 
revived a little upon this tragical event; and ſome of 
the laws, which had formerly been enacted, in order to 
keep theſe religioniſts in awe, began now to be exe- 
cuted with greater rigour and ſeverity. 

Though James's timidity and indolence fixed him 
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the king was Willing to hearken to terms, 
.diſp 


— 
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preſsly forbidden by the king to touch his prerogative, they 
paſſed a bill aboliſhing theſe impoſitions; which was rejected 
by the houſe of lords. : | 

$ We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. 11. p, 195. 
the reaſon aſſigned for this particular ſum, From whence my 
lord treaſurer came to the price; and here he ſaid, that the 
king would no more riſe and fall like a merchant. That he 
would not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court of 
wards) ſo much toſſed; that it was too dainty to be ſo handled : 
and then he ſaid, that he muſt deliver the "_ countenance 
and character of the king's mind out of his own hand writing: 
which, before he read, he ſaid he would acquaint us with a 
pleaſant conceit of his majeſty. As concerning the number 
of nine ſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he 
could not effect, becauſe nine was the number of poets, who 
were already beggars, though they ſerved ſo many muſes ; 
and eleven was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, 
Judas, was away; and therefore might beſt be affected by his 
majeſty : but there was a mean number, which might accord 
us both; and that was ten: which, ſays my lord treaſurer, 
is a ſacred number; for ſo many were God's commandments, 
which tend to virtue and edification.” If the commons re- 
ally voted twenty thouſand pounds a-year more, on account of 
this pleaſant conceit of the king and the treaſurer, it was cer- 
tainly the beſt paid wit, for its goodneſs, that ever was in the 


| world. 
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during moſt of his reign, in a very pr in. 5 
to foreign affairs, there happened, in 1611, an event in 
Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence” as t6 rouſe him 
from his lethargy, and ſummon up all his zeal and en- 
terpriſe. A profeffor of divinity, named Vorſtius, che 
diſciple of Arminius, was called from a Germain to a 
Dutch univerſity : and as he differed from His Bri- 
tanhic Majeſty in ſome nice queſtions concerpirg the 
intimate eſſence and ſecret decrees of God, he was con- 
ſidered as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtic fame, and was, 
at laſt, obliged to yield to the legions of that" royal 
doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſms he might have refuted or 
eluded. If vigour was wanting in other incidents of 
James's reiga, here he betiaved even wich haughtinefs 
and inſolence ; and the States were obliged, after feve- 
ral remonſtrances, to deprive Vorſtius öf his chair, and 
to baniſh him theit dominions, The King carried no 
farther his animoſity againſt that profeſſor ; thou h he 
had hinte& to the States, « That, as to the buttling of 
Vorſtius for his blaſphemy and atlleiſch, he left them & 
their own chriſtian wiſdotn ; hut ſurely never Heretic 
better deſerved: the flame e „„ 
Aſter the ſubjeQion of Ireland ' by Elizabeth, the 
taſk ſtill remained to civilize the inhabitants, to reconcile 
therhi to laws ahd ifiduſtry, and to render their ſuhjection 
durable and uſeful to the crown of England. James 
ſucceeded in this work by 4 ſteady, regular, and well- 
concerted plan; and in the ſpage of nine years, ac: 
cording to Sir John Davis, he made greater advances 
towards the reformation f that kingdom, than had been 


in the four hundred: and fortynſour years which had 


Elapſed ſince the Coliqueſt was firſt,attempted, It was 
reviouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Triſh cuſtoms, which 
pplied the place of Jaws, and which were calculated to 

keep that people for ever in a ſtate of barbariſm and 

77 

Harig aboliſtied the Triſh cuſtoms, and ſubſtituted 

Engliſh law in their place: James took all the voy he 

under his protection, in 1612, and declared them free 

citizens ; after which he proceeded. to govern them by a 
egular adminiſtration, military as well as civil. A 

ſmall army was maintained, its diſciplinè inſpected, and 

its pay tranſmitted from England, in order to keep the 
ſoldiers from preying upon the country, as had been 
uſual in former reigns, All minds Veing Ar quieted 
y a general indemnity, . circuits wete eſtabliſhed, juſ- 
tice adminiſtered, oppreſſion; baniſhed, and crimes and 
diſorders of every kind ſeverely puniſhed. As the 
riſh had been univerſally engaged in the rebellion 
againſt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which 


* 


It is to be remarked, that, at this 7 all over Europe, 
except in Holland alone, the practice of Burning heretics fl 
prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and inſtances were 
not wanting in England during the reign of James. 

I By the Brehon law or cuſtom, every crime, however 
enormous, was pugiſhed, not with death, but by a fine or pe- 
cuniary mulct, wich was levied upon the criminal. Murder 
itſelf, as among all the ancient barbarous nations, was atoned 
for in this manner; and each man, according to his rank, had 
a different rate or value fixed to him, which if any were wil- 
ing to pay, he needed not fear aſſaſſinating his enemy. This 
rate was called his eric. When Sir William Fitzwilliams, 
being lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſhe- 


. riff into Fermanagh, which, a little before, had been made a 


county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh law; © Your ſheriff, 
faid Maguire, ſhall be welcome to me; but let me know, be- 
fore hand, his eric, or the price of his head, that, if my peo- 


le eut it off, I may levy the _ upon the county.” 


he land, by the cuſtom of Gavelkind, was divided among 
all the males of the ſept. or family, both baſtard and legiti- 


mate: and, after partition made, if any of the ſept died, his 
portion was not ſharad out among his ſons ; but the chieftain, 


at his. diſcretion, made -a new - partition of all the lagds be- 
longing tg that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare. As no 
man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed property of 


any land z to build, to plant, to encloſe, to cultivate, to im- 


prove, would have been ſo much loſt labour. The chieftains 


and the taniſt, though drawn from. the principal families, 


were not hereditary, but were eſtabliſhed by election, or more 
properly ſpeaking, by force and violence. Their authority 
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was rigotpufly exacted'; and rio authority,” but that 
the King and the law, was 77 throughout the 
kingdom. A reſignation of all private eſtates was «y 
reqmred; and when they were reſtored, the proprietor 
received them under ſuch conditions as might Prevens 
for the future, all hi f and oppreſſion over the 
common people. The” value of the dues, which the 
nobles uſually claimed from their vaſſals, was eſtimateg 
ar a fixed ſum, and all farther arbitrary exactions pro- 
hibited under ſevere penalties. The whole province of 
Ultter ttaving fallen to the crown by the attainder of 
rebels, a company was eftabliſhed in London for 
planting new colonies in that fertile country; the pro. 
perty Was vided into mocdcłate ſhares, the largeſt not 
exceeding two thouſand” acres: tenants were brought 
over from England; the Iriſh wert removed from the 
hills and” faſtnefſes, and ſettled in the open country; 
huſbandry and the, arts were taught them; a fixed ln. 
bitation ſecured; plunder and robbery puniſhed; and 
by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wild and 
diſorderly province of all Ireland, ſoon became the beſt 
cultivated and moſt civilized: Such were the arts, by 
which James introduced — and juſtice among 
the people, who had ever been buried in the moſt 
profound barbariſm. | 7 
The ſudden death of 'Henry, p 
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was almoſt abſolute; and notwithſtanding that certain lands 
were aſſigned to the office, its chief profit reſulted from ex- 
actions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which there was no fixed law, 
and which were levied at pleaſure. Hence aroſe that com- 
mon bye-word among the Iriſh, „That they dwelt weſtward 
of the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow,” 
meaning the country where the Engliſh inhabited, and which 
extended not beyond the compaſs of twenty miles, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. £ | 

t Though youth and royal birth, both of them ſtrong al- 
lurements, prepoſſeſd men mightily in favour of the early age 
of princes; it is with peculiar fondneſs that hiſtorians mention 
Henry: and in every reſpect, his merit ſeems to have been 
extraordinary. _ He had not reached his gighteenth year, and 
he already poſſeſſed more dignity in his behaviour, and com- 
manded more reſpect than his father, with all his age, learn- 
ing, and experience. Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, 
had ſeduced him into any irregular pleaſures: buſineſs and 


1 ambition ſeem to have been his ſole paffion : his inclinations 


as well as exerciſes, were martial. The French ambaſſador 
taking leave of him, and aſking his commands for France, 
found him employed in the exerciſe of the pike.  < Tell your 
king, faid he, in what occupation you left me engaged.” He 
had conceived great uffection and eſteem for the brave SiC 
Walter Raleigh. It was his ſaying, -< Sure no king but my 
father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage.” BEE 

This favourite was of -a good family in Scotland. He 
arrived in London, after having paſſed ſome time in his tra- 
vels, about the end of the year-1609. All his natural accom- 
pliſnments conſiſted in good looks: all his acquired abilities, 

| | 3 


Furs I. 


As ſoon as James had aſcended the throne of Eng- 
und, he remembered his friendſhip for the unfortunate 
families of Howard and Devereux, who had ſuffered 
for their attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his 
_ Having reftored young Eſſex to his blood and 
A; and conferred the titles of Suffolk and North- 

n two 
nie the farther pleaſure of uniting theſe families by 
the marriage of the earl of Eſſex with lady Frances 
Howard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk. She was 
only thirteen, he ' fourteen years of age; and it was 
thought proper, till both ſhould attain the age of pu- 
herty, that he ſhould go abroad and paſs ſome time in 
lis travels. He returned into England after four years 
abſence, and was pleaſed to find his counteſs in the full 
luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admira- 
tion of the whole court. But, when the earl approached, , 
and claimed the privileges of a huſband, he met with 
nothing but ſymproms of averſion and diſgult, and a 
flat refuſal of any farther familiarities. He applied to 
her parents, who conſtrained her to attend him into the 
country, and to partake of his bed: but nothing could 
overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and ob:linacy ; and ſhe 
ſtill roſe from his fide, without having ſhared the nup- 
tial pleatures. Diſguſted with reiterated denials, he at 
aſt gave over the purſuit, and ſeparating himſelf from 
her, thenceforth abandoned her conduct to her own will 
and diſcretion. Such coldneſs and averſion in lady 
Eſſex, aroſe not without an attachment to another ob- 
jet. The favourite had opened his addreſſes, and had 
been too fucceſsful in making impreſſion on the tender 
heart of the young countels. She imagined that, fo 
hong as the refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe never 
could be deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and di- 
vorce might ſtill open the way for a new marriage with 
her beloved Rocheſter. ' Though their paſſion was ſo 
violent, and their opportunities of intercourſe fo fre- 
quent, that they had already indulged themſelves in all 


brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, he 
| in his addreſſes. 
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not be concluded without conſulting Overbury, with 
vhom Rocheſter was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets, 
While that faithful friend had conſidered his patron's 
attachment to the counteſs of Eſſex merely as an affair 
of gallantry, he had favoured its progreſs ; and it was 
partly owing to the ingenious and paſſionate letters which 


he dictated, that Rocheſter had met with ſuch ſucceſs 
Like an experienced courtier, he 
thought that a conqueſt of this nature would throw a luſtre 
on the young favourite, and would tend till farther to 


. endear him to James, who was charmed to hear of 
the amours of his court, and liſtened with attention to 
every tale of gallantry, But great was Overbury's 


alarm, when Rocheſter mentioned the deſign of marry- 
ing the counteſs; and he uſed every method to diſſuade 


his friend from fo fooliſh an attempt. He repreſented 


how invidious, how difficult an enterprize to procure 
her a divorce from her huſband : how dangerous, how 
ſhameful, to take into his own bed a profligate woman, 
who, being married to a young nobleman of the firſt 
rank, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute her character, and 
to beſtow favours on the object of a capricious and mo- 
mentary paſſion. And, in the zeal of friendſhip, he 
went ſo far as to threaten Rocheſter, that he would ſe- 
parate himſelf for ever from him, if he could fo far for- 
get his houour and his intereſt as to proſecute the in- 
tended marriage. Rocheſter had the weakneſs to reveal 
this converſation to the counteſs of Flex; and when 
her rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he had 


| alſo the weakneſs to enter into her vindictive projects, 


and to fwear vengeance againſt his friend, for the ut- 
moſt inſtance, which he could receive, of his faithful 
friendſhip. Some contrivance was neceſſary for the 
execution of their purpoſe. Rocheſter addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the king; and after complaining, that his own 
indulgence to Overbury had begotten in him a degree 
of arrogance, which was extremely diſagreeable, he 


| procured a commiſſion for his embaſly to Ruſſia ; which 


the gratifications of love, they ſtu lamented their un- 
happy fate, while the union berween them was not entire 
and indiſſoluble. And the lover, as well as his miitreſs, 
was impatient, till their mutual ardour ſhould be 
crowned by marriage. This momentous . affair could 


an eaſy air and graceful demeanor. He had letters of recom- 
mendation to his countryman lord Hay; and that nobleman 
no ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than he diſcovered talents 
ſufficient to entitle him immediately to make a great figure in 
the government. Apprized of the king's paſſion for youth and 
beauty, and exterior appearance, he ſtudied how matters 
might be ſo managed tnat this new object ſhould make the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon him. Without mentioning him at 
court, he aſſigned him the office, at a match at tilting, of 
preſenting to the king his buckler and device; and hoped that 
he would attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune 
proved favourable to his deſign, by an incident which bore at 
firſt a contrary aſpect: when Carre was advancing to execute 
his office, his unruly horſe flung him, and broke his leg in the 
king's preſence. James approached him with pity and concern: 
love and affection aroſe on the ſight of his _— and tender 
years; and the prince ordered him immediately to be lodged in 
the palace, and to be carefully attended. He himſelf, after the 
tilting, paid him a viſit in his chamber, and megane re- 
turned during his confinement. The ignorance and ſimplicity 
of the boy finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces 
and accompliſhments. Other princes have been fond of chooſ- 
ing their favourites from among the lower rank of their ſub- 
Jects, and have repoſed themſelves on them with the more un- 
reſerved confidence and affection, becauſe the object has been 

holden to their bounty for every honour and acquiſition: 

ames was deſirous that his favourite ſhould alſo derive from 
him all his ſenſe, experience, and knowledge. Highly con- 
ceited of his own wiſdom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, 
that this raw. youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, would, in 
a little time, be equal to his ſageſt miniſters, and be initiated 
to all the profound myſteries of government, on which he 
ſet fo high a value. And as this kind of creation was more 
herfectly his own work than any other, he ſeems to have in- 
dulged an unlimited fondneſs for his minion, beyond even that 
Which he bore to his own children. He ſoon knighted him, 
created him viſcount Rocheſter, gave him the garter, brought 


bim into the privy- council; and though at firſt, without aſ- | 
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he repreſented as a retreat for his friend, both profitable 
and honourable, When conſulted by Overbury, he 
earneſtly diſſuaded him from accepting this offer, and 
took on himſelf the office of ſatisfying the king, if he 
ſhould be any wiſe diſpleaſed with the refuſal. To the 
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ſigning him any particular office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme 
direction of all his buſineſs and political concerns. Agreeable 
to this rapid advancement in confidence and honour, were the 
riches heaped upon the needy favourite; and while Saliſbury 
and all the wiſeſt miniſters could ſcarcely find expedients ſuffi- 
cient to keep in motion the overburdened machine of govern- 
ment, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with treaſures this 
inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant. It is ſaid, that the king 
found his pupil ſo ill educated, as to be ignorant, even of the 
loweſt rudiments of, the Latin tongue; and that the monarch, 
laying aſide the ſceptre, took the birch into his royal hand, and 
inſtructed him in principles of grammar. During the inter- 
vals of this noble occupation, affairs of ſtate would be intro- 
duced; and the ſtripling, by the aſcendant which he had ac- 
quired, was now enabled to repay in political, what he had 
received in grammatical, inſtruction, The favourite was not, 
at firſt, ſo intoxicated with advancement, as not to be ſenſible 
of his own ignorance and inexperience. He had recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance and advice of a friend; and he was more fortu- 
nate in his choice, than is uſual with ſuch pampered minions. 
In Sir Thomas Overbury he met with a judicious and ſincere 
counſellor z who, building all hopes of his own preferment on 
that of the young favourite, endeavoured to inſti] into him the 
principles of prudence and diſcretion, By zealouſly ſerving 
every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy which might 
attend his ſudden elevation: by ſhewing preference for the 
Engliſh, he learned to eſcape the prejudices which prevailed 
againſt his country. And fo long as he was content to be 
ruled by Overbury's friendly counſels, he enjoyed, what is 
rare, the higheſt favour of the prince, without being hated by 
the people. To complete the meaſure of courtly happineſs, 
nought was wanting but a kind miſtreſs; and, where high for- 


tune concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, this 
circumſtance could not be difficult to attain. But it was here 
that the favourite met with that rock on which all his fortunes 
were wrecked, and which plunged him for ever into an abyſs 
of infamy, guilt, and miſery, | 


king 
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| Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the counteſs of Somerſet 


fiſty- two thouſand pounds: and ſome monopolies of no 


men was not altogether diſcontinued. 
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king again he aggravated the inſolence of Overbury's 
conduct, and obtained a warrant for committing him to 
the Tower on the 21ſt of April, which James intended 
as a ſlight puniſhment for his diſobedience. The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower was a creature uf Rocheſter's, and 
had lately been put into the office for this very purpoſe : 
he confined Overbury ſo ſtrictly, that the unhappy pri- 
ſoner was debarred the fight even of his neateſt rela- 
tions; and no communication of any kind was allowed 
with him, during near fix months which he lived in 
priſon. 'This obſtacle being removed, the lovers pur- 
ſued their purpoſe ; and the king himſelf, forgetting the 
dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the family 
of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of procurin 

the counteſs a divorce from her huſband. Eſſex alſo 
embraced the opportunity of ſeparating himſelf from a 
bad woman, by whom he was hated; and he was wil- 
ling to favour their ſucceſs by any honourable expe- 
dient. The pretence for a divorce was his incapacity 
to fulfil the conjugal duties ; and he confeſſed, that, with 
regard to the counteſs, he was conſcious of ſuch an in- 
firmity, though he was not ſenſible of it with regard to 
any other woman. In her place too a young virgin was 
ſubſtituted under a maſk, to undergo a legal inſpection 
by a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, ſeconded by 
court-influence, and ſupported -by the ridiculous opi- 
nion of faſcination or witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce 
was pronounced between the earl of Eſſex and his coun- 
teſs. And to crown the ſcene, the king, ſolicitous leſt 
the lady ſhould loſe any rank by her new marriage, be- 
ſtowed on his minion the title of the earl of Somerſet. 


was not fatisfied, till ſhe ſhould farther fatiate her re- 
venge on Overbury ; and ſhe engaged her huſband, as 
well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in the atro- 
cious deſign of taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. 
Fruitleſs attempts were reiterated by weak poiſons ; but, 
at laſt, they gave him one ſo ſudden and violent, that 
the ſymptoms were apparent to every one who ap- 
proached him*. His interment was hurried on with 
the greateſt precipitation ; and though a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
immediately prevailed in the public, the full proof of 
the crime was not brought to light till ſome years after. 
The earl of Saliſbury, the ableſt miniſter that James 
ever poſſeſſed, died May 14, 1612, and was ſucceeded 
by Suffolk, a man of ſlender capacity : and it was now 
his taſk to ſupply, ſrom an exhauſted treaſury, the pro- 
fuſion of James and of his young favourite. The title 
of baronet, invented by Saliſbury, was fold ; and two 
hundred patents of that ſpecies of knighthood were diſ- 
poſed of for ſo many thouſand pounds: each rank of 
nobility had alſo its price affixed to it. Privy-ſeals were 
circulated to the amount of two hundred thouſand 
pounds : benevolences were exacted to the amount of 


great value were erected. - But all theſe expedients 
proved inſufficient to ſupply the king's neceſſities; even 


though he began to enter into ſome ſchemes for re- 


trenching his expences. However ſmall the hopes of 
ſucceſs, a new parliament muſt be ſummoned, and when 
the commons were aſſembled, they diſcovered an ex- 
traordinary alarm, on account of the rumour which was 
ſpread abroad concerning undertakers f. About this 
time a ſeat in parliament began to be regarded as an 
honour, and the country-gentlemen contended for it; 
though the practice of levying wages for the parliament- 
It was not till 
long after, when liberty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 
and popular aſſemblies entered into every branch of 
public buſineſs, that the members began to join profit 
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* He was poiſoned September 16, 1613. 

+ It was reported, that ſeveral perſons, attached to the 
king, had entered into a confederacy; and having laid a regu- 
lar plan for the new elections, had diſtributed their intereſt all 
over England, and had undertaken to ſecure a majority for the 
court. | 
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to honour, and the crown found it neceſf: g. 
bute among them all the conſiderable o 48 
kingdom. | | | 
This houſe of commons ſhewed rather a ſtronos, 
ſpirit of hberty than the foregoing ;. and inſtead of 
tering upon the buſineſs of ſupply, as urged by _ 
king, they immediately reſumed the fubje&t which bed 
been opened Jaſt parhament, and diſputed his majeſty s 
power of levying new cuſtoms and impoſitions, br ke 
mere authority of his prerogative f. The commons 
applied to the lords for a conference with regard to the 
new impoſitions. A ſpeech of Neile, biſhop of Lin 
coln, reflecting on the lower houſe, begat ſome alter. 
cation with the peers; and the king ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of diſſolving, on the 6th of June, with great in. 
dignation, a parliament which had ſhewn fo firm a re. 
ſolution of retrenching his prerogative, without com. 
municating, in return, the ſmalleſt ſupply to his necef. 
ſities. He even threw into prifon ſome of the mem. 
bers, who had been the moſt forward in their oppoſi- 
tion to his meaſures. But the people and the parlia- 
ment would not abandon their liberties and privi- 
leges. It is evident that the conſtitution of England 
was, at that time, an inconſiſtent fabric, whoſe jarri 
and diſcordant parts muſt ſoon deſtroy each other, and 
from the diſſolution of the old, beget ſome new form of 
civil government more uniform and conſiſtent. 
Hitherto the favourite had eſcaped the enquiry of 
juſtice ; but he had not eſcaped that ſtill voice which 
can make itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry and flattery 
of a court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with a juſt re- 
preſentation of his moſt ſecret enormities. Conſcious 
of the murder of his friend, Somerſet received ſmall 
conſolation from the enjoyments of love, or the kind- 
neſs of his fovereign. The grace of his youth gradu- 
ally diſappeared, the gaiety of his manners was obſcured, 
his. polite behaviour was changed to ſullenneſs; and 
the king began to eſtrange himſelf from a man who no 
longer contributed to his amuſement. The ſagacious 
courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of this diſguſt: 
Somerſet's enemies ſeized the opportunity, and offered 
| a new minion to the king. George Villiers, a youth 
of one-and-twenty, younger brother of a good family, 
returned from his travels in 1615, and was remarked 
for the advantages of a handſome perſon, genteel air, 
and faſhionable apparel. At a comedy he was pur- 
poſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately en- 
oaged the attention, and, in the ſame inſtant, the af- 
fections of that monarch. Aſhamed of his ſudden at- 
tachment, the king endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 
ceal the partiality which he felt for the handſome 
ſtranger, and he employed all his profound politics to 
fix him in his ſervice, without ſeeming to deſire it. 
He declared his reſolution not to confer any office on 
him, unleſs, entreated by the queen ; and he pretended, 
that it ſhould -only be in complaiſance to ker choice he 
would agree to admit him near his perſon. The queen 
was immediately applied to ; but ſhe, well knowing the 
extreme to which the king carried theſe attachments, 
refuſed, at firſt, to lend her countenance to this new 
paſſion. It was not till entreated by Abbot, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much preju- 
diced againſt Somerſet, that ſhe would condeſcend to 
oblige her huſband, by aſking this favour of him. And 
the king, thinking now that all appearances were fully 
ſaved, no longer conſtrained his affection, but imme- 
diately beſtowed the office of cup-bearer on young Vil- 
liers. The whole court was thrown into parties be- 
tween the two minions; while ſome endeavoured to 
advance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, others deemed ic 
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courtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the example of 
all the other hereditary monarchs in Europe, and particularly 
mentioned the kings of France and Spain; nor was this rea- 
ſoning received by the houſe, either with ſurprize or indigna- 
tion. 'The * . of the oppoſite party either conten 


themſelves with denying the juſtneſs of the inference, or they 


+ Itis remarkable that, in their debates on this ſubject, th | diſputed the truth of the obſervation, 


fafer 
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ere to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. 
22 Bag bite divided between inclination and de- 
1 m, increaſed the doubt and ambiguity of the cour- 
wry and the ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, who 
= Gd every advance of friendſhip from his rival, be- 
wm tual quarrels between theſe ſeveral partizans. 
But the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of 
Overbury, at laſt decided the controverſy, and expoſed 
him to the ruin and infamy which he ſo juſtly merited “. 
All the accomplices in Overbury's murder received 
' the puniſhment due to their crime: but the king be- 
ſtowed a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the 
counteſs. To ſoften the rigour of their fate, after 
ſome years impriſonmeut, he reſtored them to their 
kberty, and conferred on them a penſion, with which 
they retired, and languiſhed out old age in infamy and 
obſcurity. Their guilty loves were turned into the moſt 
deadly hatred ; and they paſſed many years together in 
the ſame houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpon- 
dence with each other. 

Somerſet's fall and baniſhment from court, opened 
the way for Villiers to riſc up at once to the height of 
favour, of honours, and of riches. In the courſe of 
a few years the king created him viſcount Vilhers, 
earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of the 
garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in eyre, war- 
den of the cinque ports, maſter of the king's bench 
office, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, 
and lord high admiral of England. His mother ob- 
tained the title of counteſs.of Buckingham : his brother 
was created viſcount Purbeck ; and a numerous train of 
needy relations were all puſhed up into credit and autho- 
ity. And thus the fond prince, while he meant to play 
the tutor with his favourite, and to train him up in the 
rules of prudence and politics, took an infallible me- 


thod, by loading him with premature and exorbitant 


honours,” to render him for ever raſh, precipitate, and 
inſolent. | | | 

When queen Elizabeth advanced money for the ſup- 

tt of the infant republic of the States of Holland, 

ſides the view of ſecuring herſelf againſt the power 
and ambition of Spain, ſhe till reſerved the proſpect 
of reimburſement; and ſhe got conſigned into her 
hands the three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the 
Brille, and Rammekins, as pledges for the money due 
to her. Indulgent to the neceſſitous condition of the 
States, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear no intereſt ; 
and ſhe ſtipulated, that if ever England ſhould make a 
ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould pay the troops 
which garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes. After the truce was 
concluded between Spain and the United Provinces, 
the States made an agreement with the king, that the 
. debt, which then amounted to eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, ſhould be diſcharged by yearly payments of 
forty thouſand pounds ; and as five years had elapſed, 
the debt was now reduced to fix hundred thouſand 
pounds ; and in fifteen years more, if the truce were 
renewed, it would be finally extinguiſhed. But of 
this ſum, twenty-ſix thouſand pounds a- year were ex- 
pended on the pay of the garriſon : the remainder 
alone accrued to the king: and the States, weighing 
theſe circumſtances, thought, that they made James a 
very advantageous offer, when they expreſſed their wil- 
lingneſs, on the ſurrender of the cautionary towns, to 


pay him immediately two hundred and fifty thouſand | 


* 
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making up the poiſons, _— retired to Fliſhizlg, began to 


talk very freely of the whole ſecret, and the affair at laſt came 
to the ears of Trumbal, the king's envoy in the Low Coun- 


* An apothecary's *prentice, who had been employed in 


tries. By this means, Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, 
was informed of it, and he immediately carried the intelligence 
to James. The king, alarmed and aftoniſhed to find ſuch enor- 
mous guilt in'a man whom he had admitted into his boſom, 
ſent for Sir Edward Coke, chief juſtice, and earneſtiy recom- 
mended to him the moſt rigorous and unbiaſſed ſxrutiny. This 
iajunction was executed with great induſtry and ſeverity : the 


pounds, and to incorporate the Engliſh garriſons in 


their army. It occurred alſo to the king, that even 
the payment of the forty thouſand pounds a- year was 


precarious, and depended on the accident that the truce 


ſhould be renewed between Spain and the republic : if 
war broke out, the maintenance of the garriſons lay up- 
on England alone; a burden very uſeleſs and too heavy 
for the ſlender revenues of that kinzdom : that even 
during the truce, the Dutch, ſtraitened by other ex- 
pences, were far from being regular in their payments ; 
and the garriſons were at preſent in danger of mutinying 
for want of ſubſiſtence ; that the annual ſum of fourreen 
thouſand pounds, the whole ſaving on the Dutch pay- 
ments, amounted, in fifteen years, to no more than 
two hundred and ten thouſand pounds; whereas two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were offered imme- 
diately, a larger ſum, and it money be computed at ten 
her cent. the current intereſt, more than double the ſum 
to which England was entitled ; theſe reaſons, together 
with his urgent wants, induced the king to accept of 
Caron's offer; and he evacuated the cautionary towns 
on the 16th of June, 1616, which held the ſtates in a 
degree of ſubjection, and which an ambitious and enter- 
prizing prince would have regarded as his moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions. This is the date of the full liberty of the 
Dutch commonwealth. 

In May 1617, the king was reſolved to pay a viſit 
to his native country, in order to renew his ancient 
friendſhips and connections, and to introduce that 
change of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, on 
which he was extremely intent f. When the Scottiſh 
nation was firſt ſeized with that zeal for reformation, 
which has proved ſo ſalutary in its conſequences; the 
preachers, aſſuming a character little inferior to the pro- 
phetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpi- 
ritual rulers of the church, by whom their innovations 
were puniſhed and oppoſed. The revenues of the dig- 
nified clergy, no longer conſidered as ſacred, were ei- 
ther appropriated by the preſent poſſeſſors, or ſcized by 
the more powerful barons ; and what remained, after 
mighty dilapidations, was, by act of parliament, an- 
nexed to the crown. The prelates, however, and ab- 
bots, maintained their temporal juriſdictions and their 
ſeats in parliament ; and though laymen were ſometimes 
endowed with eccleſiaſtical titles, the church, notwith- 
ſtanding its frequent proteſtations to the contrary, was 
ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, 
in the ſtates of the' kingdom, After many ſtruggles 
the king, even before his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, (in -1598,) had acquired ſufficient influence 
over the Scottiſh clergy to extort from them an acknow- 
ledgement of the parliamentary juriſdiction of biſhops ; 
though attended with many precautions, in order to ſe- 
cure themſelves againſt the ſpiritual encroachments of 
that order. When king of England he engaged them, 
(in 1606,) though ſtill with greater reluctance on their 
part, to advance a ſtep farther, and to receive the bi- 
ſhops as perpetual preſidents or moderators in their 
eccleſiaſtical ſynods ; reiterating their proteſtations 
againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction of the prelates, and all 
controlling power over the preſbyters. And by ſuch 
gradual innovations, the king flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould quietly introduce epiſcopal authority : but as his 
final ſcope was fully ſeen from the beginning, every new 
advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and aggra- 


whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled : the leſſer 
criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Frank- 
lin, Weſton, and Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and con- 
demned: Somerſet and his counteſs were afterwards found 
guilty: Northampton's death, a little before, had ſaved him 
from a like fate, | 

+ The three chief points of this kind which James pro- 
poſed to accompliſh by his journey to Scotland, were, the en- 
larging of epiſcopal authority, the eſtabliſhing of a few cere- 
monies in public worſhip, and the fixing of a ſuperiority in 
the civil above the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
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| vated the abhorrence entertained againſt the prelacy. 


What rendered the king's aim more apparent were, 
the endeavours which he uſed to introduce into Scot- 


land ſome of the ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land: the reſt it was eaſily foreſeen, would ſoon follow. 


The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed 


by oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scot- 
tiſh reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even 


order of worſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs 
burthens. A mode of worſhip was eſtabliſhed, the 
moſt -naked and moſt fimple imaginable ; one that 
borrowed nothing from the ſenſes ; but repoſed itſell 
entirely on the contemplation of that divine eſſence, 


which diſcovers itfelf to the underſtanding only. Not- 
withſtanding this, James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall 


tincture of ceremony into the national worſhip, and to 
introduce ſuch rites as might, in ſome degree, occupy 


the mind, and pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too 


far from that ſimplicity, by which the reformation was 


diſtinguiſhed. The finer arts too, though till rude in 
theſe. northern kingdoms, were employed to adorn the 
.churches ; and the king's ' chapel, in which an organ 


was erected, and ſome pictures and ſtatues diſplayed, 
was propoſed as a model to the reſt of the nation. 
But muſic was grating to the prejudiced ears of the 
Scottiſh clergy: ſculpture and painting appeared in- 


ſtruments of idolatry ; the ſurplice was a rag of 
pery; and every motion or geſture preſcribed by the 
liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpiritual Babylon, 


{0 much the object of their horror and averſion. 
very thing was deemed impious, - but their own 
comments on the Scriptures. It will not be neceſſary 
to give a particular account of the ceremonies which the 
king was fo intent to eſtabliſh, It ſuffices here to re- 


mark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the 


kneeling at the ſacrament, private communion, private 


' baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance 


of Chriſtmas and other feſtivals. The acts eſtabliſhing 
theſe ceremonies, were afterwards known by the name 
of the articles of Perth, from the place where they were 
ratified by the aſſemblyꝰ. 

By the extravagant power uſurped by the eccleſiaſ- 


tics, and by the patient conduct of James, the church 


began to loſe ground, even befgre the king's acceſſion 
to the throne of England: but no ſooner had that event 
taken place, than he made the Scottiſh clergy ſenſible, 
that he was become the ſovereign of a great kingdom, 


which he governed with great authority. Though for- 


merly he would have thought himſelf happy to have 


made a fair partition with them of the civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical authority, he was now reſolved to exert a ſu- 


preme juriſdiction in church as well as ſtate, and to put 
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* A conformity of diſcipline and worſhip between the 


churches of England and. Scotland, which. was James's aim, 


he never could hope to eſtabliſh, but by firſt procuring an ac- 


knowledgement of his own authority in al: ſpiritual cauſes ; and 


nothing could be more contrary to the practice as well as prin- 


ciples of the preſbyterian clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts 


poſſeſſed the power of. pronouncing excommunication; and 
that ſentence, beſides the ſpiritual conſequences ſuppoſed to 
follow from it, was attended with immediate effects of the moſt 
important nature. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned 
by Oy one as profane and impious; and his whole eſtate, 
during his life-time, and all his moveables, for ever, were for- 
feited to the crown. Nor were the previous ſteps, requiſite 
before pronouncing this ſentence, formal or regular, in pro- 

tion to the weight of. it. Without accuſer, without ſum- 
mons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical court, however inferior, 
ſometimes pretended, in a ſummary manner, to denounce ex- 
communication, for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even' 
though he lived not within the bounds of their juriſdiction. 
And by this means, the whole tyranny of the inquiſition, 
though without its order, was introduced into the kingdom. 
But the clergy were not content with the unlimited juriſdic- 
tion which oy exerciſed in eccleſiaſtical matters : they aſ- 
ſumed a cenſorial power over every part of adminiſtration ; 
and, in all their ſermons, and even prayers, mingling politics 
with religion, they inculcated the moſt ſeditious and moſt tur- 


Þulent principles, Black, miniſter of Sz, Andrew's, went ſo 
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an end to their ſeditious practices. An affen Hl. 

been ſummoned at Aberdeen in July 1 had 
account of his journey to London, he protogue 91 b 
the year following. Some of the clergy, difavoy; * to 
eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, met at the time firſt appcls l 
notwithſtanding his prohibinon. He threw fem 2 


prifon. Such of them as ſubmitted, and acknou\, 


their etror, were pardoned 2 the reſt were brought 
their trial. . They were condemned for high eas b 
the king gave them their Hves; but baniſhed them &. 
kingdom : fix of them ſuffered their penalty The 
general aſſembly was induced, June 6, 1616, 0 . 
knowledge the king's authority in ſummoning dry 1 
ſiaſtical courts, and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction * 
viſitation of the biſhops. Een their favourite enten 
of ex communication was declared invalid, unleſs <a 
firmed by the ordinary, The king recommended 9 
the inferior courts and members whom they ſhould eld 
to this aſſembly; and every thing, was conducted in jr 
with little appearance of choice and liberty, gy his 
own prerogative likewiſe the king erected a court of 
high commiſſion on the 15th of February followinę in 
imitation of that which was eſtabliſhed in England, 
The biſhops and a few of the clergy, who had been 
ſummoned, willingly acknowledged this court; and ir 
proceeded immediately upon buſineſs, as if its author 
had been grounded on the full conſent of the whole 
legiflature. But James reſerved the final blow for the 
13th of June, when he ſhould have paid a viſit to Scot. 
land. He propoſed to the parliament, which was then 
aſſembled, that they ſhould enaR, that, (Whatever his 
majeſty ſhould determine in the external government of 
the church, with the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and a competent number of the miniſtry; ſhould have 
the force of law.” Had this bill paſſed, his eccleſiaſti- 
cal authority would have been eſtabliſhed in its full ex. 
tent. Some of the clergy proteſted, James dreading 
clamour and oppoſition dropped the bill, and aſſerted, 
that the inherent prerogative of the crown contained 
more power than was recognized by it. On the 10th 
of July, he called, at St. Andrew's, a meeting of the 
biſhops and thirty-ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. He 
there declared his reſolution of exerting his prerogative, 
and of eſtabliſhing, by his own anthority, the few cere- 
monies which he had recommended to them. They 
entreated him rather to ſummon a general aſſembly, and 
to gam their aſſent. An aſſembly was accordingly ſum- 
moned to meet on the 25th of November enſuing f. 
James obſerved, in his progreſs through England, 
that a judaical obſervance of the Sunday chiefly by 
means of the puritans, was every day gaining ground 
throughout the kingdom, and that the people were, 


far, in a ſermon preached in 1596, as to pronounce all kings 
the devil's children; he gave the queen of England the appel- 
lation of Atheiſt; he ſaid, that the tres chery of the king's heart 
was now fully diſcovered; and in his prayers for the queen he 
uſed theſe words; „We muſt pray for her for the faſhion's 
ſake, but we have no cauſe : ſhe will never do us any good.” 
When ſummoned before the privy-counci}, he refuſed to an- 
ſwer to a civil court for any thing delivered from the pulpit, 
even though the crime of which he was accuſed, was of a civil 
nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They raiſed a ſedi- 
tion in Edinburgh in December, 1396. The king, during 
ſome time, was in the hands of the enraged populace; and it 
was not without courage, as well as dexterity, that he was able 
to extricate himſelf, A few days after, a miniſter, preaching 


in the principal church of that capital, ſaid, that the king was 
poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that one devil being expelled, 


ſeven worſe had entered into his place. To which he added, 
that the ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword out of 
his hand. Scarcely, even during the darkeſt night of papal 
ſuperſtition, are there found ſuch inſtances of prieſtly en- 
croachments, as. the annals of Scotland preſent to us during 
that period. | 3 c 

1 This aſſembly, which met after the king's departure from 
Scotland, eluded all his applications; and it was not till the 
ſubſequent year, that he was able to procure a vote for recei- 
ing his ceremonies. 


— 


contrary 
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to forther practice, debarred ſuch ſports and 
ations as heretofore they were known to have in- 
2 The king imagined, that the people were 
become gloomy, and that it would be eaſy to infuſe 
into their minds a greater degree of cheerfulneſs. With 
this view he iſſued a proclamation to allow and encou- 
after divine ſervice, all kinds of lawful games and 
— and, by his authority, he endeavoured to 
ie ſanction to a practice which his ſubjects regarded 
4 the utmoſt inſtance of profaneneſs and impiety. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, during his confinement (about 
thirteen years) wrote his Hiſtory of the World. From 
his long impriſonment the public hatred was turned into 
compaſſion ; and to increaſe theſe favourable diſpoſi- 
tions, on which he built the hopes of recovering his 
liberty, he ſpread the report of a golden mine, which 
he had diſcovered in Guiana, and which was ſufficient, 
according to his repreſentation, not only ro enrich all 
the adventurers, but to afford immenſe treaſures to the 


nation. The king, who gave little credit. to theſe 


mighty promiſes, but thinking that he had already un- 
dergone ſufficient puniſhment, releaſed him from the 
Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine had 
induced multitudes to engage with him, the king gave 
them permiſſion to try the adventure, and, at their de- 
fire, he conferred on Raleigh authority over his fellow- 
adventurers. Though ſtrongly ſolicited, he ſtill refuſed 
to grant him a pardon, which ſeemed a natural conſe- 

, when he was entruſted with power and com- 
mand. + But James declared himſelf ſtill diffident of 
Raleigh's intentions; and he meant, he ſaid, to reſerve 
the former ſentence as a check upon his future beha- 
viour. Raleigh well knew, that it was far from the 
king's purpoſe to invade any of the Spaniſh ſettlements : 
he therefore firmly denied. that Spain had planted any 
colonies on that part of the coaſt where his mine lay. 
When Gondomar, the ambaſſador of that nation, 
alarmed at his preparations, carried complaints to the 
king, Raleigh ſtill proteſted the innocence of his inten- 
tions : and James aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not 
form any hoſtile attempt, but ſhould pay with his head 
for ſo audacious an enterprize. The miniſter, however, 
concluding that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out 
without ſome purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelli- 
gence to the court of Madrid, who immediately gave 
orders for arming and fortifying all their ſettlements, 
particularly thoſe along the coaſt of Guiana, When the 
courage and avarice of the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
had diſcovered ſo many new worlds, they were reſolved 
to ſhew themſelves ſuperiof to the barbarous heathens 
whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but alſo 
in the juſtice of the quarrel: they applied to Alex- 


ander VI. who then filled the papal chair ; and he ge- 


nerouſly beſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, 
and on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern parts of the 
globe. The more ſcrupulous proteſtants, who acknow- 
ledged not the authority of the Roman pontiff, eſta- 
bliſhed the firſt diſcovery as the foundation of their title; 
if a pirate or ſea-adventurer of their nation had but 
erected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a memorial of 
taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the whole conti- 
nent to belong to them, and thought themſelves entitled 
to expel or exterminate, as uſurpers, the ancient poſ- 
ſeſſors and inhabitants. It was in this manner that Sir 
Walter Raleigh, about twenty-three years before, had 
acquired to the crown of England a claim to the conti- 
nent of Guiana, a region as large as the half of Europe ; 
and though he had immediately left the coaſt, yet he 
pretended that the Engliſh title to the whole remained 
certain and indefeazable. But it happened in the mean 
ume, that the Spaniards, not knowing, or not acknow- 
edging this imaginary claim ; had taken poſſeſſion of a 
part of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the river 
Oronooko, had built a little town called St. Thomas, 
d were there working ſome mines of ſmall value. To 
s place Raleigh directly bent his courſe ; and, re- 
maining himſelf at the mouth of the river with five of 


ic largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. Thomas, 
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| under the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, 


a perſon entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who 


had expected this invaſion, fired on the Engliſh at their 


landing, were repulſed, and purſued into the town. 

Young Raleigh, to encourage his men called out, 
That this was the true mine, and none but fools 

looked for any other; and advancing upon the Spa- 

niards, received a ſhot, of which he immediately ex- 

pired. This diſmayed not Keymis and the others: 

they carried on the attack ; got poſſeſſion of the town, 

which they afterwards reduced to aſhes ; and found not 

in it any thing of value. Raleigh did not pretend, that 
he had himſelf ſeen the mine, which he had engaged ſo 

many people to go in queſt of: it was Keymis, he ſaid, 
who had 2 diſcovered it, and had brought him 
that lump of ore, which promiſed ſuch immenſe trea- 
ſures. Yet Keymis, who owned that he was within 
two hours' march of the place, refuſed, on the moſt 
abſurd pretences, to take any effectual ſtep towards 
finding it; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, 
with the melancholy news of his ſon's death, and the 
11] ſucceſs of the enterprize. Senſible to reproach, and 
dreading puniſhment for his behaviour, Keymis in de- 
ſpair, retired into his cabin, and put an end to his own 
life. The other adventurers now concluded, that they 
were deceived by Raleigh; that he never had known of 
any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of ; that 
his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; 
and having encouraged his company by the ſpoils of 
that place, co have thence proceeded to the invaſion of 
the other Spaniſh ſettlements ; that he expected to re- 
pair his ruined fortunes by ſuch daring enterprizes; and 
that he truſted to the money he ſhould acquire, for 
making his peace with England ; or if that view failed 
him, chat he purpoſed to retire into ſome other coun- 
try, where his riches would ſecure his retreat. The 
{mall acquiſitions by the ſack of St. Thomas, diſcou- 
raged Raleigh's companions from entering into theſe 
views; though there were many circumſtances in the 
treaty and late tranſactions between the nations, which 
might invite them to engage in ſuch a piratical war 
againſt the Spaniards. Raleigh's companions being 
diſappointed, thought it beſt to return immediately to 
England, and carry him along with them to anſwer for 
his conduct. It appears that he employed many arti- 
fices, firſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettle- 
- ments, and, failing of that, to make his eſcape into 
France : but all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was de- 
livered into the king's hands, and ſtrictly examined, as 
well as his fellow Adventurers, before the privy- council. 
The council, upon enquiry, found no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing, that the former ſuſpicions, with regard to 
Raleigh's intentions, had been well grounded; that he 
had abuſed the king in the repreſentations which he had 
made of his projected adventure; that, contrary to his 
inſtructions, he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile 
manner againſt his majeſty's allies ; and that he had wile - 
fully burned and deftroyed a town belonging to the 
king of Spain, He might have been tried, either by 
common law for this act of violence and piracy, or by 
martial law for breach of orders: but it was an eſta- 
bliſhed principle among lawyers, that as he lay under 
an actual attainder for high treaſon, he could not be 
brought to a new trial for any other crime. To ſatisfy, 

therefore, the court of Spain, which raiſed the loudeſt 

complaints againſt him, the king made uſe of that power 

which he had purpoſely reſerved in his own hands, and 

ſigned the warrant for his execution upon his former 

ſentence. Raleigh finding his fate inevitable, collected 

all his courage : and though he had formerly made uſe 

of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, ſick- 

neſs, and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract his 

examination and procure his eſcape, he now reſolved 
to act his part with bravery and reſolution. © It is a 

ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a ſure one for all ills,” when 

he felt the edge of the axe by which he was to be be- 

headed. His harangue to the people was calm and 


| eloquent; and he endeavoured to revenge himſelf, and 
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to load his enemies with the public hatred. With the 
utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon the block, 
and reccived the fatal blow, on the 29th of October, 


1618. In his death there appeared the ſame great, but 


ill regulated mind, which, during his life, had diſplayed 
itſelf in all his conduct and behaviour “. 


The court of Spain amuſed James with frivolous ne- F march to Coblentz, he would there open them, 


gociations, with a view to procure his neutrality feſpect- 
ing the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed be- 
tween the proteſtant and popiſh line: but the bait did 
not then take; and James, in conſequence of his alli- 
ance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, 
marched four thouſand men, in 1610, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe two 
powers, and put the marquis of Brandenburgh and the 
palatine of Newbourgh in poſſeſſion of that duchy, 
Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, was 
a man whoſe flattery was the more arttul, becauſe co- 
vered with the appearance of frankneſs and ſincerity; 
whoſe politics were the more dangerous, becauſe diſ- 
guiſed under the maſk of mirth and pleaſantry. He 
now made offer of the ſecond daughter of Spain to- 
prince Charles; and, that he might render the temp- 
tation irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave 
hopes of an immenſe fortune, which would attend the 
princeſs. The court of Spain, though determined to 


contract no alliance with a heretic, entered into nego- 


ciations with James, which they artfully protracted ; 
and amidſt every diſappointment, they ſtill redoubled 
his hopes of ſucceſs. The tranſactions in Germany, ſo 
important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, became every day 
a new motive for this duplicity of conduct. 

On the death of the emperor Matthias in March, 
1619, Ferdinand of Auſtria, his couſin and adopted 
ſon, was proclaimed king of Bohemia; and in Auguſt 
following, Ferdinand V. eleQor palatine, and James his 
ſon-in-law, was elected king of Bohemia, His accept- 
ance of this high honour greatly offended James, and 
he endeavoured to perſuade Frederic to quit it. The. 
news of theſe events no ſooner reached England, than 
the whole kingdom was on fire to engage in the quarrel. - 
Scarcely was the ardour greater, with which all the ſtates 
of Europe, in former ages, flew to reſcue the Holy 
Land from the dominion of infidels. The nation was, 
as yet, ſincerely attached to the blood of their monarchs, 
and they conſidered their connection with the palatine, 
who had married a daughter of England, as very cloſe 
and intimate, But James, beſides that his temper was 
too little enterprizing for ſuch vaſt undertakings, was 
reſtrained by another motive, which had a mighty in- 
fluence over him: he refuſed to patronize the revolt of 
ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. From the very firſt 
he denied to his ſon-in-law the title of king of Bohemia: 


he forbade him to be prayed for in the churches under* 
that appellation : and though he owned that he had no 


wiſe examined the pretenſions, privileges, and conſti- 
tution of the revolted ſtates, that he concluded ſubjects 
mult ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe who had acquired or aſſumed that ma- 
jeſtic title t. | 

Ferdinand levied a great force, under the command 
of the duke of Bavaria and the count of Bucquoy; and 
advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In 1620, Spi- 
nola collected an army of thirty thouſand men in the 


Low Countries. When Edmonds, the king's reſident 


— 


# No meaſure of James's reign was attended with more 
ublic diſſatisfaction than the puniſhment of Sir—Walter 
Raleigh. To execute a ſentence which was originally ſo hard, 
hich-had been ſo long ſuſpended, (it was paſſed againſt him 
in 160 ;) and which ſeemed to have been tacitly pardoned, 
by conferring on him a new truſt and commiſſion, was deemed 


an inſtance of cruelty and injuſtice. To ſacrifice, to a con- 


cealed _— of England, the life of the only man in the na- 
tion who had a high reputation for valour and military expe- 


rience, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſcretion : -and the 
intimate connections which the king was now entering into 


with Spain, being univerſally diſtaſteful, rendered this proof of 
$4 | 4 
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at Bruſſels, made remonſtrances to the arch. gal. 
Albert, he was anſwered, that the orders for 2 
ment had been tranſmitted to Spinola from Madrig 
1 a i . . , 
and that he alone knew the ſecret deſtination of it. ar 
nola again told the miniſter, that his orders were hin 
ſealed ; but, if Edmonds would accompany him in his 
give him full ſatisfaction. It was more eaſy to * 
intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs. Almoſt h 
one time, it was known in England that Frederic be 
ing defeated in the great and deciſive battle of Prams. 
had fled with his family into Holland, and that Spinola 
had invaded the palatinate, and, meeting with no reſiſt. 
ance, except from ſome princes ot the union, and from 
one Engliſh regiment, of two thouſand four hundred 
men, commanded by the brave Sir Horace Vere, had 
in a little time, reduced the greater part of that princi- 
pality. Complaints againit James's neutrality and in- 
active diſpoſition now ran high. The happineſs and 
tranquillity of their own country became diſtaſteſul to 
the Engliſh, when they reflected on the grievances ang 
diſtreſſes of their proteſtant brethren in Germany, 

James made ule of ſeveral arguments to defend his 
pacific meaſures : but theſe ſeem not to have' been the 
{ole motives which ſwayed him. He had entertained 
the notion, that, as his own Juſtice and moderation had 
ſhewn out ſo conſpicuouſly throughout all theſe tranſac. 
tions, the whole houſe of Auſtria, though not awed by 
the power of England, would willingly, from mere re. 
ſpect to his virtue, ſubmit themſelves to ſo equitable an 
arbitration, He flattered himſelf that after he had 
formed an intimate connection with the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, by means of his ſon's marriage, the reſtitution 
of the palatinate might be produced, from the motive 
alone of friendſhip and perſonal attachment. His un- 
warlike diſpoſition, increaſed by age, riveted him (ill 
faſter in his errors, and determined him to ſeek the re- 
ſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and en- 
treaties, by arguments, and embaſſies, rather tlian by 
blood and violence. And the ſame defects of courage 
which held him in awe of foreign nations, made him 
likewiſe afraid of ſhocking rhe prejudices of his own 
ſubjects, and kept him from openly avowing the mea- 
ſures which he was determined to purſue. Or perhaps, 
he hoped to turn theſe prejudices to account; and, by 
their means, engage his people to furniſh him with ſup- 
plies, of which their exceſſive frugality had hitherto 
made them fo ſparing and reſerved. He firſt tried the 
expedient of a benevolence or free-gift from individuals; 
pretending the urgency of the cate, which would not 
admit of leiſure for any other meaſure : but the jealouly 
of liberty was now rouzed, and the nation regarded 
theſe pretended benevolences as real extortions, con- 
trary to law, and dangerous to freedom, however au- 
thorized by ancient precedent. A parliament was found 
to be the only reſource which could furniſh any large 
ſupplies, and writs were accordingly iſſued for ſummon» 
ing that great council of the nation F. 

In this parliament, which met June 16, 1621, there 
appeared, at firſt, nothing but duty and ſubmiſſion on 
the part of the commons ; and they ſeemed determined 
to ſacrifice every thing, in order to maintain a good 
correſpondence with their prince. They would allow 
no mention to be made of the new cuſtoms or impoſi- 
tions which had been ſo eagerly diſputed in the former 


1 


his complaiſance ſtill more invidious and unpopular. 

+ Thus, even in meaſures founded on true politics, James 
intermixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as diminiſhed his au- 
thority, and expoſed him to the imputation of wearaels and 
error. | 
1 This parliament is remarkable for being the epoch in 
which were regularly formed, though without acquiring theſe 
denominations, the parties of court and country; paris 
which have ever ſince continued, and which while they oft 
| threaten the total diſſolution of the government, are the real 
cauſes of its permanent life and vigour, * 
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rament. The impriſonment of the members of that 
iament was here, by ſome, complained of; but, by 
the authority of the graver and more prudent part of the 
houſe, that grie Vance was buried in oblivion : and being 
inſormed that the king had remitted ſeveral conſiderable 
ſums to, the palatine, che commons, without a negative, 
voted him tyo ſubſidies. They afterwards proceeded 
do the examination of grievances. They found, that 
atents had been granted to Sir Giles Mompeſſon and 
Sir Francis Michel, for licenſing inns and ale-houſes; 
that great ſums of money had been exacted, under pre- 
text of theſe licences; and that ſuch inn-keepers as pre- 
ſumed to continue their buſineſs, without ſatisfying the 
rapacity of the patentees, had been ſeverely puniſhed by 
fine, impriſonment, and vexatious proſecutions. The 
fame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which they 
ſhared with Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Bucking- 
ham, for the ſole making of gold and ſilver thread and 
Jace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for 
preventing any rivalſhip in theſe manufaQtures *®, This 
grievance appeared the greater when it was conſidered, 
that the lace which had been manufactured by-the pa- 
tentecs was univerſally found to be adulterated, and to 
be compoſed more of copper than of the precious me- 
tals, Theſe grievances the commons repreſented to 
the king: and they met with a very gracious and very 
cordial reception. He ſeemed even thankful for the 
information given him ; and declared himſelf aſhamed, 
that ſuch abuſes, unknowingly to him, had crept into 
his adminiſtration. © I aflure you,” ſaid he, * that 
had I before heard theſe things complained of, 1 would 
have done the office of à jult king, and out of parha- 
ment have puniſhed them, as ſeverely, and peradven- 
ture more, than you now intend to do.” A ſentence 
was paſſed for the puniſhment of Michel and Mom- 
peſſon: it was executed on the former. The latter 
broke priſon and eſceped. Villiers was, at that time, 
ſent purpoſely on a foreign employment; and his guilt 
being leſs enormous, or leſs apparent, than that of the 
others, he was the more caſiiy protected by the credit 
of his brother Buckingham. Encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs, the commons carried their ſcrutiny into other 
abuſes of importance. The great ſeal was in the hands 
of the celebrated Bacon, created viſcount St. Alban's ; 
a man univerſally admired for the greatneſs of his genius, 
and beloved for the courteouſneſs and humanity of his 
behaviour, He was the great ornament of his age and 
nation ; and nought was wanting to render him the or- 
nament of human nature itſelf, but that ſtrength of 


mind which might check his intemperate deſire of pre- 


ferment, that could add nothing to his dignity, and 
might reſtrain his profuſe inclination to expence, that 
could be requiſite neither for his honour nor entertain- 
ment. His want of economy, and his indulgence to 
ſervants, had involved him in neceſſities; and in order 
to ſupply his prodigality, he had been tempted to take 
bribes, by the title of preſents, and that in a very open 
manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It appears that it 
had been uſual for former chancellors to take preſents ; 
and it is pretended that Bacon, who followed the ſame 
dangerous practice, had ſtill preſerved the integrity of 
a judge, and had given juſt decrees againſt thoſe very 
pPerſons, from whom he had received the wages of ini- 
quity. Complaints at laſt reached the houle of com- 
mons, and the members ſent up an impeachment againſt 
him to the peers. The chancellor, conſcious of guvilt, 
deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and endea- 


* 
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* They were armed with authority to ſearch fortall goods, 
which might interfere with their patent; and even to puniſh, 
at their own will and diſcretion, the makers, importers, and 
venders of ſuch commodities. 


bility to honour, he ſurvived five years; and, being releaſed in 
a little time from the Tower, his genius, yet unbroken, ſup- 
ported itſelf amidſt involved circumſtances and a depreſſed ſpi- 
Tit, and ſhone out in literary productions, which have made 
his guilt or weakneſſes be forgotten or overlooked by poſterity. 
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This dreadful ſentence, dreadful to a man of nice ſenſi- 
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voured, by a general avowal, to eſcape the confuſion of 
a ſtricter enquiry. The lords inſiſied on a particular 
confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknowledged 
twenty-eight articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine 
of forty thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower 
during the king's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable of 
any office, place, or employment, and never again to 
fit in parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court F. 

The comreons had entertained the idea, that they 
were the gicat patrons of the people, and that the redreſs 
of all grievances muſt proceed from them; and to this 
principle they were chiefly bcholden. In the execution 
of this office, they now kept their ears open to com- 
plaints of every kind; and they carried their reſearches 
into many grievances, which, though of no great im- 
portance, could not be touched on, without ſenſibly 
affecting the king and his. miniſters. The prerogative 
lcemed every moment to be invaded; the king's autho- 
rity, in every article, was diſputed; and James, who 
was willing to correct the abutes of his power, would 
not ſubmit to have his power itſelf queſtioned and denied. 
After the houſe had fitten near ſix months, and had 
brought no conſiderable buſineſs to a full concluſion, 
the king reſolved to interrupt their proceedings; and 
he ſent them word, that he was determined, in a little 
time, to adjourn them till next winter. The commons 
made application to the lords, and deſired them to join 
in a petition for delaying the adjournment : which was 
retuled by the upper houſe, The king regarded this 
project of a joint petition as an attempt to force him 
from his meaſures: he thanked the peers, for their re- 
fuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it were their 
deſire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not 
ſo far comply with the requeſt of the lower houſe. And 
thus, in thele great national affairs, the ſame peeviſh- 
neſs, which, in private altercations, often raiſes a quar- 
rel from the ſmalleſt beginnings, produced a . mutual 
coldneſs and diſguſt berween the king and the commons. 
During the receſs of parliament, the king uſed every 
meaſure to render himſelf popular with the nation, and 
to appeaſe the riſing ill huniour of their repreſentatives. 
He had voluntarily offered the parliament to circum- 
ſcribe his own prerogative, and to abrogate for the 
future his power of granting monopolies. He now re- 
called all the patents of that kind, and redreſſed every 
article of grievance, to the number of thirty-ſeven, 
which had ever been complained of in the houſe of 
commons. But he gained not the end which he pro- 
poſed. The diſguſt, which had appeared at parting, 
could not ſo ſuddenly be diſpelled. He had likewiſe 
been ſo imprudent as to commit to priſon Sir Edwin 
Sandys, without any known cauſe, beſides his activity 
and vigour in diſcharging his duty as a member of par- 
lament. And, above all, the tranſactions in Germany 
were ſufficient, when joined to the king's cautions, ne- 
gociations, and delays, to inflame that jealouſy of ho- 
nour and religion which prevailed throughout the nation, 
This ſummer, the ban of the empire had been pub- 
liſhed againſt the elector palatine; and the execution of 
it was committed to the duke of Bavaria, The upper 
palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that prince; 
and.meaſures were taking in the empire for WY 6 
on him the electoral dignity, of which the palatine was 
deſpoiled. Frederic now lived with his numerous 
family, in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, or at 
Sedan, with his uncle the duke of Bouillon. And 


In conſideration of his great merit, the king remitted his fine, 
as well as all the other parts of his ſentence, conferred on him 
a large penſion of one thouſand eight hundred pounds a-year, 
and employed every expedient to alleviate the weight of his age 
and misfortunes. And that great philoſopher, at laſt, acknow- 
ledged with regret, that he had too long neglected the true 
fine genius; and by plunging into buſineſs and 
affairs, which required much leſs capacity, but greater firm- 
neſs of mind, than the purſuits of learning, had expoſed him- 
ſelf to ſuch grievous calamities. 


throughout 
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throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the palatinates, 
as well as in Bohemia, Auſtria, and Luſatia, the pro- 
greſs of the Auſtrian arms was attended with rigours 
and ſeverities, exerciſed againſt the profeſſors of the 
reformed religion. The zeal of the commons imme- 
diately moved them, upon their aſſembling, Novem- 
ber 14, to take all theſe tranſactions into conſideration. 
They framed a remonſtrance, which they intended to 
carry to the king, They repreſented, that the enor- 
mous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the li- 
berties of Europe ; that the progreſs of the catholic 
religion in England bred the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions, leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in 
the kingdom ; that the indulgence of his majeſty, to- 
wards the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
their inſolence and temerity ; that the uncontrolled con- 
queſts, made by the Auſtrian family in Germany, raiſed 
mighty expectations in the Engliſh papiſts ; but above 
all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match elevated 
them ſo far as to hope for an entire toleration, if not 
the final re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. The com- 
mons, therefore, entreated his majeſty, that he would 
immediately undertake the defence of the palatine, and 
maintain it by force of arms; that he would turn his 
ſword againſt Spain, whoſe armies and treaſures were the 
chief ſupport of the catholic intereſt in Europe ; that he 
would enter into no negociation for the marriage of his ſon 
but with a proteſtant princeſs ; that the children of popiſh 
recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and be 
committed to the care of proteſtant teachers and ſchool- 
maſters ; and that the fines and confiſcations, to which 
the catholics were by law amenable, ſhould be levied 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. By this bold ſtep the com- 
mons attacked at once all the king's favourite maxims 
of government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, his 
lenity towards the Romiſh religion, and his attach- 
ment to the Spaniſh alliance, from which he promiſed 
himſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But what moſt diſguſt- 
ed him was, their ſeeming invaſion of his prerogative, 
and their pretending, under colour of advice, to direct 
his conduct in ſuch points as had ever been acknow- 
ledged to belong ſolely to the management and direc- 
tion of the ſovercign. He was, at that time, abſent 
at Newmarket ; but upon hearing of the intended re- 
monſtrance of the commons, he wrote a letter to the 
ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked the houſe for 
openly debating _ matters far above their reach 
and capacity, and he ſtrictly forbade them to meddle 
with any thing that regarded his government, or deep 
matters of ſtate, and eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's 
marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack 
the honour of that king, or any other of his friends 
and confederates. In order to intimidate them, he 
meutioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys; and 
and told them that he intended thenceforward to chaſ- 
tiſe any man, whoſe inſolent behaviour there ſhould mi- 
niſter occaſion of offence. This violent letter inflamed 
rather than terrified the commons ; and in a new re- 
monltrance they inſiſted on their former remonitrance 
and advice ; and maintained that they were entitled to 
interpoſe with their counſel in all matters of govern- 
ment; that, to' poſſeſs entire freedom of ſpeech, in 
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* This proteſtation is ſo remarkable, that it may not be im- 
proper to give it in its own words. „ The commons now 
aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, 
concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of par- 


liament, among others here mentioned, do make this proteſta- 


tion following: That the liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions 
of parliament are the ancient and undoubted birth-right and 
inheritance of the ſubjects of England; and that the urgent 
and arduous affairs concerning the king, ſtate, and defence of 
the realm, and of the church of England; and the mainte- 
' nance and making of laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and griev- 
ances, which daily happen within this realm, are proper ſub. 
jects and matter of council and debate in parliament ; and that 
in the handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every 
member of the houſe of parliament hath, and of right ought 


to have, freedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and | and Sir Robert Philips, were committed to the Tower; Selden, 
| 2 „ | 3 
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their debates on public buſineſs, was their ancient 
undoubted right, and an inheritance tranſmitted to 
from their anceſtors ; and that, if any member abuſ 
this liberty, it belonged to the houſe: alone, who 4 
witneſſes of his offence, to inflict a proper cenſure u = 
him. So vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe calculated 
to appeaſe the king. It is ſaid, when the approach f 
the committee who were to preſent it was notified w 
him, he ordered two chairs to be brought: for tha 
there were ſo many kings a-coming. His anſwer was 
prompt and ſharp. He told the houſe, that their remon 
{trance was more like a denunciation of war than an 2 a 
dreſs of dutiful ſubjects: that their pretenſion to in. 
quire into all ſtate affairs, without exception, was fuck 
a plenipotence as none of their anceſtors had ever pre- 
tended to; that public tranſactions depended on a com. 
plication of views and intelligence with which chey were 
entirely unacquainted ; that they could not better ſhew 
their wiſdom, as well as duty, than by keeping within 
their proper ſphere ; he concluded with theſe memora. 
ble words: * And though we cannot allow of your 
ſtyle, in mentioning your ancient and undoubted right 
and inheritance, but would rather have wiſhed that ye 
had laid, that your privileges were derived from the 
grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us, (for the 
moſt of them grew from precedents) which ſhews ra. 
ther a toleration than inheritance ; yet we are Pleaſed 
to give our royal aſſurance, that as long as you con- 
tain yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we will 
be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful liber- 
ties and privileges as ever any of our predeceſſon 


were, nay, as to preſerve our own royal preroga- 


tive.“ 

This pretenſion of the king's gave great alarm to 
the houſe of commons. They ſaw their title to every 
privilege, if not plainly denied, yet conſidered at leaſt 
as precarious. It might be forfeited by abuſe, and 
they had already abuſed it. They thought proper, 
therefore, on the 16th of December, to oppoſe preten- 
ſion to pretenſion. They framed a proteſtation, in 
which they repeated all their former claims for freedom 
of ſpeech, and an unbounded authority to interpoſe with 
their advice and counſel. And they afferted, © Thar 
the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions of 
parhament, are the ancient and undoubted birth-right 
and inheritance of the ſubjects of England“. On 
account of theſe encreaſing heats the king hurried to 
town. He ſent immediately for the journals of the 
commons ; and, with his own hand, before the council, 
he tore out this proteſtation ; and ordered his reaſons to 
be inſerted in the council- book. He was doubly dif 
pleaſed, he ſaid, with the proteſtation of the lower 
houſe, on account of the manner of framing it, as 
well as of the matter which it contained. It was tu- 
multuouſly voted at a late hour, and in a thin houſe; 
and it was expreſſed in ſuch general and ambiguous 
terms, as might ſerve for a 1 to the moſt 
enormous claims, and to the moſt unwarrantable uſur- 
pations upon his prerogative. The king, dreading the 
meeting of the houſe, prorogued the parliament, and 
ſoon after diſſolved it by proclamation ; in which he allo 
made. an apology to the public for his conduct f. A 
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bring to concluſion the ſame ; and that the commons in par- 
liament have like liberty and freedom to treat of theſe matters, 
in ſuch order as in their judgment ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that 
every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom from all 


- impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other than by 


cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for, or concerning any ſpeaker, 
reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or matters touching the 
parliament or parliament-buſineſs. And that if any of the 
ſaid members be complained of and queſtioned for any thing 
done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhewn in to the 
king by the advice and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled in 
parliament, before the king give credence to any private infor- 
mation.“ Franklin, p. 65. Ruſhworth, vol. 1. p. 5g. Kennet 
p. 747. Coke, p. 77. ; | 

1 The leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke. 


Pym, 
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da account of this diſſolution of parliament every 
began to indulge himſelf in political reaſonings and 

— and the ſame factions which commenced in 
* ent were propagated throughout the nation. In 
2 James, - by reiterated proclamations, forbid 
bw diſcourſing of ſtate affairs. Such proclamations, 
if they had any effect, ſerved rather to inflame the cu- 
nolity of the public: and, in every company or ſoci- 
the late tranſactions became the ſubject of argu- 
= and debate. Amidſt the diſputes occaſioned by 
king's arbitrary method of proceeding, the wiſe 
and moderate in the nation endeavoured to preſerve, 
as much as poſſible, an equitable neutrality between 
che oppoſite parties; and the more they reflected 
on the courſe of public affairs, the greater difficulty 
they found in fixing Juſt ſentiments with regard to 
6655 James entertained the idea of wreſting the 
Palatinate from the hands of the emperor and the duke 
of Bavaria; but while any difference between him and 
the commons ſubſiſted it was impoſſible for him to go 
to war. The king's negociations had they been ma- 
naged with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt now carry leſs 

- weight with them; and it was eaſy to elude all his 
applications. When lord Digby, his ambaſſador to the 
emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of hoſtilities, he was 
referred to the duke of Bavaria, who commanded the 
Auſtrian armies. The duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
was entirely ſuperfluous to form any treaty for that pur- 
poſe. © Hoſtilities are already ceaſed, ſaid he; and I 
doubt not but I ſhall be able to prevent their revival by 
keeping firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, till a final 
ement ſhall be concluded between the contending 
parties. Notwithſtanding this inſult, James endeavour- 
ed to reſume with the emperor a treaty of accommo- 
dation; and he opened the negotiation at Bruſſels, un- 
der the mediation of archduke Albert; and after his 


death, which happened about this time, under that of 


the infanta: When the conferences were entered upon, 
it was found that the powers of theſe princes to deter- 
mine in the controverſy were not ſufficient or ſatisfactory. 
Schwartzenbourg, the Imperial miniſter, was expected 
at London; and it was hoped that he would bring more 
ample authority: his commiſſion referred entirely to 
the negotiation at Bruſſels. It was not difficult for the 
king to perceive, that his applications were neglected 
by the emperor; but as he had no choice of any other 
expedient, and it ſeemed the intereſt of his ſon-in-law 
to keep alive his pretenſions, he was ſtill content to 
follow Ferdinand through all his ſhifts and evaſions. 
Nor was he entirely diſcouraged, even when the Im- 
perial diet at Ratiſbon, by the influence or rather au- 
thority of the emperor ; though contrary to the proteſta- 
tion of Saxony, and of all the proteſtant princes and 
cities, had transferred the electoral dignity from the pa- 
latine to the duke of Bavaria. Meanwhile the efforts 
made by Frederic, for the recovery of his dominions, 
were vigorous. 
by his authority, under three commanders, duke Chrii- 
dan of Brunſwick, the prince of Baden-Dorulach, and 
count Mansfeldt. The two former generals were de- 
feated by count Tilly and the Imperialiſts : the third, 
| though much inferior in force than his enemies, ſtill 
maintained the war ; but with no equal ſupply of mo- 
ney either from the palatine or the king of England. 
It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Pala- 
unate, that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians 
were regularly paid, they were kept in moſt exact diſ- 
| cipline; and James juſtly became apprehenſive, leſt ſo 
unequal a conteſt, beſides ravaging the palatine's here- 
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Pym, and Mallory, to other priſons. As a lighter puniſhment, 
ir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
Sir James Perrot, joined in commiſſion with others, were 
| lent to Ireland, in order to execute ſome buſineſs. Sir John 
avill, a powerful man in the houſe of commons, and a zea- 
dus opponent of the court, was made comproller of the houſe- 
a priv 1 and ſoon after a baron. This event 

0. , hun 


Three armies were levied in Germany 


oy 


| ditary dominions, would end in the total alienation of 


the people's affections from their ancient ſovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and in an attachment to 
their new maſters, by whom they were protected. He 
perſuaded therefore his ſon-in-law to diſarm, under co- 
lour of duty and ſubmiſſion to the emperor : and ac- 
cordingly, Mansfeldt was diſmiſſed from the palatine's 
ſervice, and that famous general withdtew his arm 
into the Low Countries, and there received a commiſ- 
ſion from the ſtares of the United Provinces. 

It was not from his negociations with the emperor of 
the duke of Bavaria, that James expected any ſucceſs 
in his project of reſtoring the palatine : his eyes were 
entirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effect 
his ſon's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not but 
that, after ſo intimate a conjunction, this other point 
could eaſily be obtained. After five years negociation 
James found that he had advanced no farther than at the 
beginning. A diſpenſation from Rome was requiſite 
for the marriage of the Infanta with a proteſtant prince; 
and the king of Spain, having undertaken to procure 
that diſpenſation, had thereby acquired the means of re- 
tarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriage. In 
order to remove all obftacles, James diſpatched Digby» 
ſoon after created earl of Briſtol, as his ambaſſador to 
Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded his father in the 
crown of Spain, He ſecretly employed Gage as his 
agent at Rome; and finding that the difference of re- 
ligion was the principal, if not the ſole difficulty, which 
retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſoften that objec- 
tion as much as poſſible, He iſſued public orders for 
diſcharging all popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned, 
For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to the rigid ſpirit of his ſub- 
jects, he took care to apologize; and he even endea- 
voured to aſcribe it to his great zeal for the reformed 
religion. He had been making applications, he ſaid, to 
all foreign princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed 
proteſtants ; and he was ſtill anſwered by objections de- 
rived from the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws againſt ca- 
thohcs, Not only the religious puritans murmured at 
this tolerating meaſure of the king ; but the lovers of 
civil liberty were alarmed at fo important an exertion of 
prerogative. By James's conceſſion in favour of the 
catholics, he attained his end. The ſame religious 
motives which had hitherto rendered the court of 
Madrid inſincere in all the ſteps taken with regard to 
the marriage, were now the chief cauſe of promoting it, 
By its means, it was there hoped the Engliſh catholics 
would for the future enjoy eaſe and indulgence ; and the 
Infanta would be the happy inſtrument of procuring to 
the church ſome tranquillity, after the many ſevere per- 
ſecutions which it had hitherto undergone. All mea- 
ſures being agreed on between the parties, nought was 
wanting but the diſpenſation from Rome, which might 
be conſidered as a mere formality. The king, juſtified 
by ſucceſs, now exulted in his pacific counſels, and 
boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when 
all theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted by the temerity 
of a man, whom he had fondly exalted from a private 
condition, to be the bane of himſelf, of his family, and 
of his people. 

The duke of Buckingham, ſince the fall of Somerſet 
had governed with an uncontrolled ſway, both his court 
and his nation. Among thoſe who had experienced the 
arrogance of this overgrown favourite, the prince of 
Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpared ; and a great 
coldneſs, if not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken 
place between them. Buckingham, deſirous of an op- 
portunity, which might connect him with the prince, 
and overcome his averſion, and at the ſame time envi- 
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is memorable ; as being the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in the 
whole hiſtory of England, of any king's advancing a man on 
account of parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his 
meaſures. However irregular this p->Rice, it will be regard- 
ed by political reaſoners, as one of the moſt early and infallible 
ſymptoms ef a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. | | 
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ous of the great credit acquired by Briſtol in.the Spaniſh 
negociation, bethought himſelf of an expedient, by 
which he might at once gratify both theſe inclinations, 
He repreſented to Charles in 1623, that perſons of his 
exalted ſtation were peculiarly unfortunate in their mar- 
riage ; and cbmmonly received into their arms a bride, 
unknown to them, and to whom they were unknown; 
not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervice ; 


wooed by treaties alone, by negociations, by political 


intereſt : that however accompliſhed the Infanta, ſhe 


muſt till conſider herſelf as a melancholy victim of ſtate, 


and could not but think with averſion of that day, when 
ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtranger ; and, paſſing into 
a foreign country and a new family, bid adieu for ever 
to her father's houſe and to her native land: that it was 
in the prince's power to ſoften all theſe rigours, and lay 
ſuch an obligation on her, as would attach the moſt in- 
different temper, as would warm the coldeſt affection : 
that his journey to Madrid would be an COR gal- 
lantry, which would equal all the fictions of the Spaniſh 
romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterprizing cha- 
racter of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him 
to the princeſs under the agreeable character of a de- 
voted lover and daring adventurer : that the negocia- 
tions with regard to the palatinate, which had hitherto 
languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would quickly be 
terminated by ſo illuſtrious an agent, ſeconded by the 
mediation and entreaties of the grateful Infanta : that 
Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that unexampled truſt 
and confidence, would make conceſſions beyond what 
could be expected from political views and conſidera- 
tions: and that he would quickly return to the king 
with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy pa- 
latine, by the ſame enterprize which procured him the 
affections and the perſon of the Spaniſh princeſs. The 
mind of the young prince, replete with candour, was 
inflamed by theſe generous and romantic ideas, ſuggeſted 
by Buckingham. He agreed to make application to 
the King for his approbation. They choſe the moment 
of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour ; and more by 


the earneſtneſs which they expreſſed, than by the force 


of their reaſons, they obtained a haſty and unguarded 
conſent to their undertaking. And having engaged his 
promiſe to keep their purpoſe ſecret, they left him, in 
order to make preparations for the journey. No ſooner 
was the king alone, than his temper ſuggeſted very dif- 


ferent views of the matter, and repreſented every diffi- 


culty and danger which could occur. He reflected, 
that, however the world might pardon this ſally of youth 
in the prince, they would never forgive himſelf, who, 


at his years, and after his experience, could entruſt his 
only ſon, the heir of his crown, the prop of his age, to 


the diſcretion of foreigners, without ſo much as pro- 
viding the frail ſecurity of a fafe conduct in his favour : 
that if the Spaniſh monarch were ſincere in his profeſ- 
ſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, 
and bring the Infanta into England ; if he were iy 
cere, the folly was ſtill more egregious of committing 
the prince into his hands : that Philip when poſſeſſed of 
ſo invaluable a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, 
and impoſe harder conditions of treaty : and that the 
temerity of the enterprize was ſo apparent, that the 
event, how proſperous ſoever, could not juſtify it; and 
if diſaſtrous, it would render himſelf infamous to his 
people, and ridiculous to all poſterity. Tormented 
with theſe reflections, as ſoon as the prince and Buck- 
ingham returned for all their diſpatches, he informed 
them of all the reaſons which had determined him to 
change his reſolution ; and he begged them. to deſiſt 
from fo fooliſh an adventure. The prince received the 
diſappointment with ſorrowful ſubmiſſion and ſilent tears: 
Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious tone, 
which he had ever experienced to be. prevalent over his 
too eaſy maſter. He told the king, that nobody for 
the future would believe any thipg he ſaid, when he re- 
trated ſo ſoon the promiſe ſo ſolemnly given; that he 
plainly diſcerned this change of reſolution to proceed 
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from another breach of his word, in communi... 
the matter to ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed him wg 
thoſe pitiful reaſons which he had alledged, nd . 
doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know who his 
ſellor had been; and that if he receded from whar bs 
promiſed, it would be ſuch a diſobligation to the rinc 
who had now ſet his heart upon the journey, after his 
majeſty's approbation, that he could never forget | 
nor orgive any man who had been the cauſe of it. The 
king with great earneſtneſs made his apology, by deny. 


ing that he had communicated the matter to any ; and 
finding himſelf aſſailed, as well by the boiſterous impor 
tunities of Buckingham, as by the warm entreaties of his 
ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other occa 
ſions, been always dutiful, never earneſt ; he had or 
the weakneſs to aſſent to their propoſed journey, It 
was agreed that Sir Francis Cottington alone, the prince 
ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his bed. 
chamber, ſhould accompany them ; and the former 
_ at that time in the ante - chamber, he was imme. 
diately called in by the king's orders. James told Cot- 
tington, that he had always been an honeſt man, and 
therefore he was now to truſt him in an affair of the 
higheſt importance, which he was not, upon his liz, to 
diſcloſe to any man whatever. Cottington,” added 
he, © here is baby Charles and Stenny,” (theſe ridicy. 
lous appellations he uſually gave to the. prince ang 
Buckingham,) “ who have a great mind to go poſt into 
Spain, and fetch home the Infanta : they will have bye 
two more in their company, and have choſen you for 
one. What think you of the journey ?” Sir Francis, 
who was a prudent man, and had reſided ſome years in 
Spain as the king's agent, was ſtruck with all the ob- 
vious objections to ſuch an enterprize, and ſcrupled not 
to declare them. The king threw himſelf upon his bed, 
and cried, © I told you this before;” and fell into a new 
paſſion and new lamentations, complaining that he waz 
undone, and ſhould loſe baby Charles, The prince 
ſhewed by his countenance, that he was extremely diſ- 
ſatisfied with Cottington's diſcourſe ; but Buckingham 
broke into an open paſſion againſt him. The king, he 
told him, aſked him only of the journey, and of the 
manner of travelling ; particulars of which he might be 
a competent judge, having gone the road ſo often by 
poſt; but that he, without being called to it, had the 
preſumption to give his advice upon matters of ſtate 
and againft his maſter, which he would repent as long 
as he lived. A thouſand other reproaches he added, 
which put the poor king into a new agony in behalf of 
a ſervant, who, he foreſaw, would ſuffer for anſwering 
him honeſtly. Upon which he faid, with ſome emo- 
tion, © Nay, by God, Stenny, you are much to blame 
for uſing him ſo: he anſwered me directly to the queſ- 
tion which I aſked him, and very honeſtly and wiſely; 
and yet, you know, he ſaid, no more than I told you 
before he was called in. However, after all this paſ- 
ſion on both ſides, James renewed his conſent ; and 
proper directions were given for the journey. Nor was 
he now at any loſs to diſcover, that the whole intrigue 
was originally contrived by Buckingham, as well as 


purſued violently by his ſpirit and impetuoſity *. 


Prince Charles and Buckingham, with their two at- 
tendants, and Sir Richard Graham, maſter of horſe to 
Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered through 
France ; and ventured into a court-ball at Paris, where 
Charles ſaw the princeſs Henrietta, whom he afterward 
eſpouſed, and who was at that time in the bloom of 
youth and beauty. On the 7th of March, eleven days 
after they left London, they arrived at Madrid ; and 
ſurprized every body by a ſtep fo unuſual among great 
princes. The Spaniſh monarch immediately paid 
Charles a viſit, expreffed the utmoſt gratitude for the 
confidence repoſed in him, and made warm proteſta- 
tions of a correſpondent confidence and friendſhip. By 
the moſt ſtudious civilities he ſhewed the reſpect which 
he bore to his royal gueſt. He gave him a golden key 
which opened all his apartments, that the prince 2 

| witho 
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any introduction, have acceſs to him at all 

. he took the left hand of him on every occaſion, 
_—_— in the apartments aſſigned to Charles; for there, 
10 04, the E was at home: Charles was introduced 


without 


into the palace with the ſame pomp and ceremony 
— attends the kings of Spain on their coronation: the 
council received public orders to obey him as the king 
himſelf: Olivarez too, though a grandee of Spain, who 
had the right of being covered before his own king, 
would not put on his hat in the prince's preſence: all 
the priſons of Spain were thrown open, and all the pri- 
ſaners received their freedom, as if the event, the moſt 
honourable and moſt fortunate, had happened to the 
monarchy : and every ſumptuary law with regard to 
apparel was ſuſpended during Charles's reſidence in 
Spain. The Infanta, however, was only ſhewn to her 
lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas of decency being ſo 
ſtrict, as not to allow of any farther intercourſe, till the 
arrival of the diſpenſation. The point of honour was 
carried ſo far by that generous people, that no attempt 
was made, on account of the advantage which they had 
acquired, of impoſing any harder conditions of treaty : 
their pious zeal only prompted them, on one occaſion, 
to delire more conceſſions in the religious articles; but, 
upon the oppoſition of Briſtol, accompanied with ſome 
reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. The pope, how- 
ever, hearing of the prince's arrival in Madrid, tacked 
ſome new clauſes to the diſpenſation; and it became ne- 
ceſſary to tranſmit the articles to London, that the king 
might ratify them. This treaty, which was made pub- 
lic, conſiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly regarding the 
exerciſe of the catholic religion by the Infanta and her 
houſhold. Nothing could reaſonably be found fault with 
except one article, in which the king promiſed, that the 
children ſhould be educated by the princeſs, till ten 
years of age. This condition could not be inſiſted on, 
but with a view of ſeaſoning their minds with catholic 
principles. Beſides the public treaty, there were ſepa- 
rate articles, privately ſworn to by the king, in which 
he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againſt 
catholics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, 
and to grant a toleration for the exerciſe of the catholic 
religion in private houſes. Meanwhile Gregory XV. 
who granted the diſpenſation died, and Urban VIII. 
was choſen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio 
refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation, till it ſhould be re- 
newed by Urban ; and that crafty pontiff delayed ſending 
a new diſpenſation, in hopes that, during the prince's 
relidence in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen upon 
to effect his converſion. The king of England, as well 
as the prince, became impatient. On the firſt hint, 
Charles obtained permiſſion to return ; and Philip graced 
his departure with all the circumſtances of civility and 
reſpect, which had attended his reception. He even 
erected a pillar on the ſpot where they took leave of 
each other, as a monument of mutual friendſhip; and 
the prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of all the 
articles, entered on his journey, and embarked on board 
the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero®. | 

Buckingham, ſenſible how odious he was become to 
the Spaniards by his temericy and haughty behaviour, 
and dreading the influence which that nation would na- 
turally acquire after the arrival of the Infanta, reſolved 


EE 


In the ſame proportion that the prince was beloved and 
eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated. His beha- 
our, Compoſed of Engliſh familiarity, and French vivacity ; 
his allies. of paſſion, his indecent freedoms with the prince, 

ls diſſolute pleaſures, his arrogant, impetuous temper, which 
e neither could nor cared to diſguiſe: qualities like theſe, 
could, moſt of them, be eſteemed no-where, but to the Spa- 
mards were the objects of peculiar averſion. They could not 
conceal their ſurpriſe, that ſuch a youth could intrude into a 
negoslation now conducted to a period by ſo accompliſhed a 


miniſter as Briſtol, and could aſſume to himſelf all the merit of 
1. They lamented the Infanta's fate, who muſt be approached 
da man, whoſe temerity ſeemed to reſpect no laws, divine or 
And when they obſerved, that he had the imprudence 
Conde, duke of Olivarez, their prime miniſter, 


3 


uman. 
V inſult the 


| 
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dominions. 
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to employ all his credit in order to prevent the mar- 
rage z and, when the prince left Madrid, he was firmly 
determined; notwithſtanding all his profeſſions, to break 
off the treaty with Spain. It is not likely that Buck- 
ingham prevailed ſo eaſy with James to abandon a pro- 
ject, which, during ſo many years, had been the object 
of all his wiſhes, and which he had now unexpectedly 
conducted to a happy period. A rupture with Spain, 
the loſs of two millions, were proſpects little agreeable 
to this pacific and indigent monarch : but finding his 
only ſon bent againſt a match, which had always been 
oppoſed by his people and his parliament, he yielded to. 
the difficulties which he had not courage or ſtrength of 
mind ſufficient to overcome. The prince, therefore, 
and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aſſumed 
entirely the direction of the negociation; and it was 
their buſineſs to ſeek for pretences by which they could 
give a colour to their intended breach of treaty. Though 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever been conſidered 
by James as a natural or neceffary conſequence of the 
Spaniſh alliance, he had always forbidden his miniſters 
to inſiſt on it as a preliminary article to the concluſion 
of the marriage treaty, He conſidered that this princi- 


pality was now in the hands of the emperor and the duke 


of Bavaria; and that it was no longer in the king. of 
Spain's power, by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, to — Hb 
it to its ancient maſter. The ſtrict alliance of Spain 
with theſe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
ſoften ſo diſagreeable a demand by every art of negocia- 
tion; and many articles muſt of neceſſity be adjuſted, 
before ſuch an important point could be effected. It 
was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the ſincerity of the 
Spaniſh court could, for he preſent, be aſcertained ; 
and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, ſo lon 
wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatinate's full 
reſtoration to the event of future counſels and delibera- 
tions. This whole ſyſtem of negociation Buckingham 
now reverſed; and he overturned every ſuppoſition up- 
on which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. Aſter 
many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay or pre- 
vent the eſpouſals, Briſtol received poſitive orders not 
to deliver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, 
or to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity were given for the 
full reſtitution of the Palatinate ; having been made ac- 
uainted with the diſguſt received by Buckingham. 
mr Rar however, to throw the blame of the rupture 
entirely on the Engliſh, Philip delivered into Briſtol's 
hand a written promiſe, by which he bound himſelf to 
procure the reſtoration of the Palatinate, either by per- 
ſuaſion, or by every poſſible means; and when he 
found that this conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he or- 
dered the Infanta to lay aſide the title of princeſs of 
Wales, which ſhe bore after the arrival of the diſpenſa- 
tion from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
language. And thinking that ſuch raſh counſels, as 
now governed the court of England, would not ſtop at 
the breach of the marriage treaty, he ordered prepara- 
tions for war immediately to be made throughout all his 
Thus James, having, by means inexpli- 
cable from the ordinary rules of politics, conducted fa 


near an honourable peroid, the marriage of his ſon, and 


the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, failed at laſt of his pur- 
poſe, by means equally unaccountable. But, though 


. 
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every one, who was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, 
became deſirous of ſhewing a contempt for the Engliſh favou- 
rite, The duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own 
attachment to the Spaniſh nation and to the king of Spain was 
extreme; that he would contribute to every meaſure which 
could cement the friendſhip between England and them ; and 
that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the prince's 
marriage with the Infanta, But, he added, with a ſincerity 
equally inſolent and indjſcreet, « With regard to you, Sir, in 
particular, you muſt not conſider me as your friend, but muſt 
ever expect from me all poſſible enmity and oppoſition.” The 
Conde duke replied, with a becoming dignity, that he very 
willingly accepted of what was proffered him : and on theſe 
terms the favourites parted, 


the 
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the expedients already uſed by Buckingham were ſuffi- 
ciently inglorious both for himſelf and for the nation ; 
it was neceſſary for him ere he could fully effect his 
purpoſe, to employ artifices ſtill more diſhonourable. 
The king was obliged to concert new meaſures ; and, 
without the aſſiſtance of parliament, no effectual ſtep 
could be taken. The benevolence, which had been 
rigorouſly exacted for recovering the Palatinate, had 
procured to the king leſs money than ill-will from his 
ſubjects. Whatever diſcouragements, therefore, he 
might receive from his ill agreement with former par- 
liaments, he ſummoned another on the 24th of February, 
1624 : and it might be hoped, that the Spaniſh alliance 
being abandoned, the commons would be better ſatiſ- 
fied with the king's adminiſtration. In his ſpeech to 
the houſes, James dropped ſome hints of his cauſes of 
complaint againſt Spain ; and he condeſcended to aſk 
advice of parliament, which he had never before re- 
jected, with regard to the conduct of ſo important an 
affair as his ſon's marriage. Buckingham delivered to 
a committee of lords and commons, a long narrative, 
which he pretended to be true and complete; of every 
ſtep taken in the negociations with Philip: but partly 
by the ſuppreſſion of ſome facts, partly by the falſe 
colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated 
entirely to miſlead the parliament, and to throw on 
the court of Spain the reproach of artifice and inſince- 
rity. 

| 3 narrative, however artfully diſguiſed, 
contained ſo many contradictory circumſtances, as were 
ſufficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable men ; but 
it concurred fo well with the paſſions and prejudices of 
the parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immedi- 
ately adopting it. Charmed with having at length ob- 
tained the opportunity of going to war with papiſts, they 
little thought of future conſequences ; but immediately 
adviſed the king to break off both treaties with Spain, 
as well that which regarded the marriage, as that for the 
reſtitution of the palatinate *. 

The parliament, taking advantage of the good un- 
derſtanding between the kingdom and themſelves, paſſed 
a bill againſt monopolies. The houſe of commons alſo 
corroborated, by a new precedent, the important power 
of impeachment, which, two years before, they had ex- 
erciſed in the caſe of chancellor Bacon, and which had 
lain dormant for near two centuries, except where they 
ſerved as inſtruments for royal vengeance. The earl of 
Middleſex had been raiſed, by Buckingham's intereſt, 
from the rank of a London merchant, to be treaſurer of 
England; and, by his activity and addreſs, ſeemed not 
unworthy of that preferment. But, as he incurred the 
diſpleaſure of his patron, by ſcrupling or refuſing fome 
demands of money, during the prince's reſidence in 


Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, and employed all 


his credit among the commons to procure an impeach- 
ment of the treaſurer. The king was extremely diſſa- 
tisfied with this meaſure, and propheſied to the prince 
and duke, that they would live to have their fill of par- 
liamentary proſecutions. In a ſpeech to the parliament, 
he endeavoured to apologize for Middleſex, and to ſof- 
ten the accuſation againſt him. The charge, however, 
was ſtill maintained by the commons; and the treaſurer 
was found guilty by the peers, though the miſdemeanors. 


proved againſt him were neither numerous nor import- 


ant. The accepting of two preſents of five hundred 
pounds a-piece, for paſſing two patents, was the article 
of greateſt weight. His ſentence was, to be fined 
fifty thouſand pounds for the king's uſe, and to ſuffer 


all the other penalties formerly inflicted upon Bacon. | 
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* Buckingham was now the favourite of the public, and 
of the parliament. Sir Edward Coke, in the houſe of com- 
mons, called him the ſaviour of the nation. Every place re- 


' founded with his praiſes. And he himſelf, intoxicated with a 


Popularity which he enjoyed ſo little time, and which he fo ill 
deſerved, violated all duty to his indulgent maſter, and entered 
into cabals with the puritannical members, who had ever op- 
-Poled the royal authority. He even encouraged ſchamgg for 
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he aſcended the throne. This ſeſſion an 

alſo made very diſagreeable to the king, crayi — 
ſevere execution of the laws againſt catholics. is 
ſwer was gracious and condeſcending ; though he 
clared againſt perſecution, as being an improper w_ 
ſure for the ſuppreſſion of any religion, according to 
the received maxim, © That the blood of the m 
was the ſeed of the church.” He alſo condemned 
entire indulgence of the catholics ; and ſeemed to re a 
ſent a middle courſe as the moſt humane and moſt h 
tic. After all theſe tranſactions, the parliament vn 
prorogued on the 29th of May, by the king, who let 
fall ſome hints, though in gentle terms, of the ſenſe 
which he entertained of their unkindneſs, in not ſup. 
plying his neceſſities. 

The king now began to eſtrange himſelf from Buck. 
ingham, to whom he aſcribed all thoſe violent counſels 
and whom he conſidered as the author, both of the 
prince's journey to Spain, and of the breach of the 
marriage treaty. The arrival of Briſtol he impatiently 
longed for; and it was by the aſſiſtance of that miniſter, 
whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe views he ap- 
proved, that he hoped in time to extricate himſelf from 
his preſent difficulties. During the prince's abode in 
Spain, that able negociator had ever oppoſed to the 
impetuous meaſures ſuggeſted by Buckingham, his own 
wiſe and well-tempered counſels. After Charles's de- 
parture, he ſtill, upon the firſt appearance of a change 
of reſolution, interpoſed his advice, and ſtrenuouſſy in- 
ſiſted on the ſincerity of the Spaniard, in the conduct 
of the 2 as well as the advantages which England 
muſt reap from the complexion of it. Enraged to find 


The fine was afterwards remitted by the prince whes 
addreſy 


that his ſucceſsful labours ſhould be rendered abortive by 


the levities and caprices of an inſolent minion, he would 
underſtand no hints ; and nothing but expreſs orders 
from his maſter could engage him to make that demand 
which he was ſenſible muſt put a final period to the 
treaty. He was not therefore. ſurpriſed to hear that 
Buckingham had declared himſelf his chief enemy, and 
on all occaſions, had thrown out many violent reflec- 
tions againſt him, | 

Nothing could be of greater conſequence to Buck- 
ingham, than to keep Briſtol at a diſtance both from the 
king and the parliament ; left the power of truth ſhould 
open ſcenes, which were but ſuſpected by the former, 
and of which the latter had as yet entertained no man- 
ner of jealouſy, He applied therefore to James, whole 
weakneſs was now become abſolutely incurable. 4 
warrant for ſending Briſtol to the Tower was iſſued im- 
mediately upon his arrival in England ; and though he 


| was ſoon releaſed from confinement, yet orders were 


carried him from the king, to retire to his country ſeat, 
and fo abſtain from all attendance in parliament. He 
obeyed, but loudly demanded an opportunity of juſti- 
fying himſelf, and of laying his whole conduct before 
his maſter. On all occaſions he proteſted his inno- 


cence, and threw on his enemy the blame of every 
miſcarriage. Buckingham, and at his inſtigation, the 
prince, 3 that they would be reconciled to 
Briſtol, if he would but acknowledge his errors and 
ill conduct: but the ſpirited nobleman, jealous of his 
honour, refuſed to buy favour at fo high a price. 
James had the equity to ſay, that the inſiſting on that 
condition was a ſtrain of unexampled tyranny : but 
Buckingham ſcrupled not to aſſert, that neither the king, 
the prince, nor himſelf, were as yet ſatisfied of Briſtol's 
innocence. a 


During theſe tranſactions the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


— 


| aboliſhing the order of biſhops, and ſelling the dean and chap- 


ter lands, in order to _ the expences of a Spaniſh war. 
And the king, though he ſtill entertained projects for form" 


an accommodation with Spain, was ſo borne down by dhe 
torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and increaſed b) 
Buckingham, that he was at laſt obliged, in a ſpeech to pi 


liament, to declare in favour of hoſtile. meaſures, if they would 
Inoioſa, 


engage to ſupport him. 


JAM 


Invioſa, endeavoured to open the king's eyes by in- I upon condition, that, after the expiration of the truce, 


i. fears into him. He privately ſlipped into 
t a paper, and gave him a ſignal to read it 
bis na He there told him, that he was as much a 

iſoner at London as ever Francis I. was at Madrid; 
chat the prince and Buckingham had conſpired together, 

J had the whole court at their devotion ; that cabals 
— che popular leaders in parliament were carrying 


on to the extreme prejudice of his authority; that the 


project was to confine him to ſome of his hunting ſeats; 


and to commit the whole of his adminiſtration to 
Charles; and that it was neceſſary for him, by one vi- 

ous effort, to vindicate his authority, and to puniſh 
thoſe who had ſo long and ſo much abuſed his triend- 
ſhip and beneficence. What credit James gave to this 
repreſentation does not appear. He only diſcovered 
ſome faint ſymptoms, which he inſtantly retracted, of 
difatisfaction with Buckingham. All his public mea- 
fares, and all the alliances into which he entered, were 
ſounded on the ſyſtem of enmity to the Auſtrian family, 
and of war to be carried on for the recovery of the 

alatinate. Ss - 

The United Provinces were, at this time, governed 
by Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible that his 
credit would languiſh during peace, had, gn the ex- 
piration of the twelve years truce, renewed the war with 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The Spaniſh armies being 
commanded by Spinola, a general equally renowned for 
conduct, and more celebrated for enterprize and acti- 
vity. In ſuch a ſituation, nothing could be more wel- 
come to the republic than the proſpect of a rupture be- 
tween James and the catholic king; and they flattered 
themſclves, as well from the natural union of intereſts 
between them and England, as from the influence of 
the preſent conjuncture, that powerful ſuccours would 
ſon march to their relief. Accordingly an army of 
fix thouſand men was levied in England, and ſent over 
to Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, 
Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who 
were ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo po- 
pular a cauſe, and of acquiring military experience un- 
der ſo renowned a captain as Maurice. About the 
ſame time a treaty was entered into between France and 
England, and all imaginable encouragement was given 
to every propoſal for conciliating a marriage between 
Charles and the princeſs Henrietta“. As much as the 
concluſion of the treaty was acceptable to the king, as 
much were all the military enterpriſes diſagreeable, both 


from the extreme difficulty of the undertaking in which 


he was engaged, and from his own incapacity for ſuch a 
icene of action. 

During the Spaniſh negociation, Frankendale, though 
the garriſon was entirely Engliſh, was cloſely beſieged by 


the Imperial forces. After reiterated remonſtrances 


from James, Spain interpoſed, and procured a ſuſpen- 
lion of arms during eighteen months. But as Franken- 
dale was the only place of Frederic's ancient dominions 
which was ſtill in his hands, Ferdinand, deſirous of 
withdrawing his forces from the palatinate, and of leav- 
ing that ſtate in ſecurity, was unwilling that ſo import- 
ant a fortreſs ſnould remain in poſſeſſion of the enemy. 
To compromiſe all differences, it was agreed to ſequef- 
trate it into the hands of the infanta as a neutral perſon ; 


mo 


IF 


* The ſame allurements had not place here, which had 


fo long entangled him in the Spaniſh negociation : the portion 
promiſed was much inferior; and the peaceable reſtoration of 


the palatinate could not thence be expected. But James was 


afraid leſt his ſon ſhould be altogether diſappointed of a bride; 


and, therefore, as ſoon as the French king demanded, for the 

onour of his crown, the ſame terms which had been granted 

e Spaniſh, he was prevailed with to comply. And as the 
prince, during his abode in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe 
to allow the infanta the education of her children till the age 
ot thirteen, this article was here inſerted in the treaty ; and 
to that imprudence is generally imputed the ſubſequent diſtreſſ- 
ed condition of his poſterity. The court of England, how- 
ever, it muſt be confeflcd, always pretended, even in their 
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it ſhould be delivered to Frederic; though peace ſhould 
not, at that time, be concluded between him and Fer- 
dinand. After the unexpected rupture with Spain, the 
Infanta, when James demanded the execution of the 
treaty, offered him peaceable poſſeſſion of Frankendale, 
and even promiſed a ſaſe- conduct for the garriſon 
through the Spaniſh Netherlands: but there was ſome 
territory of the empire which interpoſed between her ſtate 
and the palatinate : and for paſſage over that territory, no 
terms were ſtipulated. By this chicane, which cer- 
tainly had not been employed if amity with Spain had 
been preſerved, the Palatine was totally diſpoſſeſſed of 
his patrimonial dominions. The Engliſh nation, how- 
ever, and James's warlike council, were not diſcouraged. 
It was ſtill determined to conquer the palatinate; a 
ſtate lying in the midſt of Germany, poſſeſſed entirely 
by the emperor and duke of Bavaria, ſurrounded by po- 
tent enemies, and cut off from all communication with 
England, Count Mansfeldt was taken into pay ; and 
an Engliſh army of twelve thouſand foot and two hun- 
dred horſe was levied by a general preſs throughout 
the kingdom. During the negociation with France, 
vaſt promiſes had been made, though in general terms, 
by the French miniſtry ; not only that a free paſſage 
ſhould be granted to the Engliſh troops, but that pow- 
erful ſuccours ſhould alſo join them in their march to- 
wards the palatinate. In England, all theſe profeſſions 
were haſtily interpreted to be poſitive engagements. 
The troops under Mansfeldt's command were embark - 
ed at Dover; but, upon failing over to Calais, found 
no orders yet arrived for their admiſſion. After wait- 
ing in vain ſome time, they were obliged to ſail towards 
Zealand: where it had alſo been neglected to concert 
proper meaſures for their diſembarkation ; and ſome 
ſcruples aroſe among the States on account of the ſcar- 
city of proviſions. Meanwhile, a peſtilential diſtemper 
creeped 1a among the Engliſh forces, ſo long cooped up 
in narrow veſſels. Half the army died while on board; 
and the other half, weakened by ſickneſs, appeared 
too ſmall a body to march into the Palatinate. And 
thus, in the year 1625, ended this ill-concerted and 
fruitleſs expedition. 

In the ſpring of this year James was ſeized with a 
tertian ague; and, when encouraged by his courtiers 
with the common proverb, that ſuch a diſtemper at that 
ſeaſon, was health for a king, he replied, that the pro- 
verb was made for a young king. After ſome fits he 
found himſelf extremely weakened, and ſent for the 
prince, whom he exhorted to bear a tender affection for 
his wife, but to preſerve a conſtancy in religion, to pro- 
tect the church of England, and to extend his care to- 
wards the unhappy family of the palatine. With de- 
cency and courage he prepared himſelf for his end ; 
and he expired on the 27th of March, after a reign 
over England of twenty-two years and ſome days; and 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age f. His reign over 
Scotland was almoſt of equal duration with his life. 

In all hiſtory it would be difficult to find a reign leſs 
illuſtrious, yet more unſpotted and unblemiſhed, than 
that of James in both kingdoms. No prince, ſays 
Hume, ſo little enterprizing and ſo inoffenſive, was 
| ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of ca- 


memorials to the French court, that all the favourable condi- 
tions granted to the catholics, were inſerted in the marriage 
treaty merely to pleaſe the pope, and that their ſtrift execu- 
tion was, by an agreeement with France, ſecretly diſpenſed 
with. | 
+ King James was buried in Henry VIIch's chapel at 
Weſtminiter, where the following inſcription was placed upon 
his coffin : | | be > 22 
-« Depoſitum Invictiſſimi Principis Jacobi primi, Magna 
Britanniæ, Francia, & Hiberme N qui rerum apud 
Scotos, annos 59. menſes g. dies 12. Et apud Anglos, aunos 
' £2: & dies g. paciſice, ac faltceter potitus, tandem in Domino 
ohdormivit, 27 die Martit, anno a Chriſto nato, 1625, «tas vero 
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lumny and flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the 
factions, which began in his time, being ſtill continued, 
have made his character, be as much diſpured to this 


| inflamed. them againſt the court and againſt the 
Buckingham. 


day, as is commonly that of princes who are our con- 


temporaries. Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, 
he was poſſeſſed of; but ſcarce any of them pure, or 
free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. His 
generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on pe- 
dantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, his wiſ- 
dom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy and boy- 
iſh fondneſs. He was only once. married, to Anne of 
Denmark, who died on the 3d of March, 1619, in the 
forty-fifth year of her age; a woman eminent neither 
for her vices nor her virtues, . He left only one ſon, 
Charles, then in the twenty-fifth year of his age; and 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the elector pala- 
tine. She was aged twenty-nine years. Thoſe alone 
remained of fix legitimate children born to him. He 


never had any illegitimate ; and he never diſcovered any 


tendency, even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any 
miſtreſs, 
CHAP. K 
b 
Joo after Charles had taken the reins of govern- 


ment into his hands, he iſſued writs for ſummoning 
a new parliament, on the 7th of May ; and it was not 


' courted that of France, he had promiſed 


* 
— 
„ 


which, as they wanted but a pretence for their refuſal. 


When James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, 


Lewis, who was entirely deſtitute of naval force 
one ſhip of war, together with ſeven armed veſſels 


duke of 


and 


to furniſh 


with 
hired 


from the merchants. -Theſe the French court had pre- 


| tended they would employ againſt the Genoeſe 
being firm and uſeful allies to the Spaniſh mon- 

were naturally regarded with an evil eye both b 
king of France and of England. When theſe veſſel; b 
Charles's orders. arrived at Dieppe, there aroſe a 
| ſuſpicion that they were to ſerve againſt Rochelle. 


Who 


archy, 


Y the 


ſtrong 


The 


| ſailors were inflamed. That race of men, who are at 
preſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of reli. 


— 


— 


| nington declared, that he would rather be han 


gion, were at that time only ignorant. They drew 
remonſtrance to Pennington their commander; 


up a 


ſigning all their names in a circle, leſt he ſhould a 
the ringleader, they laid it under his prayer-book. Pen. 


ged in 


England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his brother 
proteſtants in France. The whole ſquadron failed im. 
mediately to the Downs. There they received new 
orders from Buckingham, lord admiral, to return to 
Dieppe. As the duke knew that authority alone would 


without regret that the arrival of the princeſs Henrietta, 


whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged him to delay, 
by repeated prorogations, their meeting till the r8th of 
June, 1625, when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for 


cordingly took into conſideration the buſineſs of ſupply ; | 


and thought proper to confer on the king a ſupply of two 

Ades — to one hundred and 5 thou- 
ſand pounds. By this ſmall ſupply Charles found him- 
ſelf unable to proſecute the war for the recovery of the 
palatinate; and therefore became ſomewhat diſſatisfied 


with the houſe, though he cared not to ſnew it. And: | 


though he was conſtrained to adjourn the parliament on 


the 11th of July, by reaſon of the plague, which at | 


that time raged in London; he immediately re-afſem- 
bled them at Oxford, and made a new attempt, on 
Auguſt 1, to gain from them ſome ſupplies in ſuch an 
urgent neceſſity. Charles now found himſelf obliged 
to depart from that delicacy which he had formerly. 
maintained. By himſelf or his miniſters, he entered 
into a particular detail both of the alliances which he had: 
formed, and of the military operations which he pro- 


jected f. But the commons remained inexorable to all | 


his entreaties. Notwi ing that the king's mea- 
ſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they 
had conſtantly demanded, were altogether unexception- 

able, they obſtinately refuſed any farther aid ; though it 
was known that a fleet and army were lying at Portſ- 
mouth in great want of pay and proviſions; and that 


Buckingham, the admiral, and. the treaſurer of the navy. | 


had advanced on their own credit near. a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for the ſea-ſervice. Beſides all their other 
motives, the houſe of commons had made a. diſcovery- 


* A ſubſidy was now fallen to about fifty-ſix thouſand: 

| Cabbala, p. 224, firſt edit. 

+ He told the parliament, that by a promiſe of ſubſidies, 
he had engaged the king of Denmark to take part in the war; 
that this monarch intended to enter 4 the north, 
and to rouze to arms thoſe princes who impatiently longed for 
an op my of aſſerting the liberty ef the empire; that 
Mansfeldt had undertaken to penetrate with an Engliſh army 
into the palatinate, and by that quarter to. excite the members 


not ſuffice, he employed much art and many ſubtilties 


to engage them to obedience; and a rumour which was 
ſpread that peace had been concluded between the 


French king and the Hugonots, aſſiſted him in his pur. 


poſe. When they arrived at Dieppe they found that 


the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great offers made 
by the French, immediately deſerted. One 


non before Rochelle. The houſe of commons, 
informed of theſe tranſactions, ſnewed the ſame a 
ment with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion 


they had been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
commanded one of the veſſels, broke through and re- 
turned to England. All the officers and ſailors 
the difj of buſineſs. - The houſe of commons ac- 


of all 
them 


nner 
alone preferred. duty towards his king to the and. 
ligion; and he was afterwards killed in charging a can- 


of re- 


when 
ttach- 
and 


eat murmurs and diſcontents prevailed in parliament. 


he Hugonots, though they had no ground of 
plaint againſt the French court, were thought to 


com- 
be as 


much entitled to aſſiſtance from England, as if they had 


taken arms in defence of their liberties and religion 


againſt the perſecuting rage of the catholics. 
The commons on this occaſion, renewed their 


com- 


plaints againſt the growth of popery, which was ever 


Chriſtians, from eternal torments. Charles gave 


che chief of their grievances, and now their only one. 
They demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal laws 
againſt the catholics, and remonſtrated againſt ſome late 
pardons granted to prieſts. They attacked Montague, 
one of the king's chaplains, on account of a moderate 
book which he had lately publiſhed, and which, to their 
great diſguſt, ſaved- virtuous catholics, as well as 


other 
them 


a gracious and compliant anſwer to all their remon- 
ſtrances. An abatement of the more rigorous laws was 
all he intended; and: his engagements with France, not- 


withſtanding that their regular execution had never been 


' promiſed or expected, required of him ſome indulgence. 


r * * 


But ſo unfortunate-was this prince, that no meaſure em- 


———_—_—— — 


1 


chat he himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated 


public ſervice his whole revenue: and had ſcarcely left ſu 


in the 
ficient 


for the daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf. and his family ; that on his 
acceſſion to the crown, he found a debt of above three hundred 
* thouſand pounds, contracted by his father in ſupport 
palatine; and that while prince of Wales, he had himſelf con- 
tracted debts, notwithſtanding. his great frugality, 
amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, which he had expended 
—— naval and military armaments, After mentioning 


of the evangelical union; that the ſtates muſt, be. ſupported in 


the unequal warfare which they maintained with Spain; that 
po leſs a ſum than ſeven hundred uſes pounds a-yeat- had 
been found, by computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes z 


W 


of the 


to the 


facts, the king even condeſcended to uſe entreaties. 


„He ſaid that his requeſt was the firſt that he had eve 


them; that he was young, and in the commencement 


r made 
of his 


reign; and if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it would 
that the maintenance of the fleet, and the defence of Ireland, — 


ear to him the uſe of parliaments, and would for ever pre- 
ſerve an entire harmony between him and the people. 


braced 
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braced during his whole reign was ever attended with } This letter Briſtol conveyed to the lords, ind aſked 


| a more fatal conſequences. The 
— 352 petitioned the king for replacing ſuch 
able clergy as had been ſilenced for want of conformity 
to the Ceremonies. ö a 
ſtrict obſervance of Sunday. The king finding that the 

lament was reſolved to grant him no ſupply, and 
\ould furniſh him with nothing but empty proteſtations 
of duty, or diſagreeable complaints of grievances ; took 
advantage of the plague, which began to appear at 
Oxford, and on that pretence immediately diffolved 
them. By finiſhirig the ſeſſſon with a diſſolution, in- 
ſtead of a prorogation, he ſufficiently expreſſed his diſ- 

leaſure at their conduct. ; : 

To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
iſſued privy-ſeals, on the 12th of Auguſt, for borrowing 
money from his ſubjects. The advantage reaped by 
this expedition was a ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt 
which it occaſioned. By means, however, of that ſup- 
ply, and by other expeditions, he was enabled to equip 
his fleet. It conſiſted of eighty veſſels great and ſmall ; 
and carried on board an army of ten thouſand men “. 

Charles, having failed of ſo rich a prize, was obliged 
again to have recourſe to the parliament, which he ſum- 
moned in the beginning of 1626 : being reſolved to try 
once more that regular and conſtitutional expedient for 
ſupply. The views of the laſt parliament were imme- 
diately adopted; as if the fame men had been every 
where elected, and no time had intervened fince their 
meeting. When the king laid before the houſe his 
neceſuties, and aſked for ſupply, they immediately 
voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; and 
though they afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the 
ſum was little proportioned to the greatneſs of the occa- 
ſion. But this circumſtance was not the moſt diſagree- 
able one. The ſupply was only voted by the commons. 
The paſſing of that vote into a law was reſerved till the 
end of the ſeſſion. A condition was thereby made, in 
a very undiſguiſed manner, with their ſovereign. Under 
colour of redreſſing grievances, they were to proceed in 
regulating and controlling every part of government 
which diſpleaſed them: and if the king either cut them 
ſhort in this undertaking, or refuſed compliance with 
their demands, he muſt not expect any ſupply from the 
commons. Great diſſatisfaction was expreſſed by 
Charles at this treatment; but his neceſſities obliged him 
to ſubmit. 

The duke of Buckingham, formerly noxious to the 
public, became every day more unpopular, by the un- 
controlled aſcendant which he had acquired over his 
maſter. Two violent attacks he was obliged this ſeſſion 
to ſuſtain ; one from the earl of Briſtol, another from 
the houſe of commons. When the parliament was ſum- 
moned, Charles, by a ſtretch of prerogative, had given 
orders that no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to 
Briſtol, That nobleman applied to the houſe of lords 
by petition ; and craved their good offices with the king 
for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realm, 
His writ was ſent him, but accompanied with a letter 
from the lord-keeper, Coventry, commanding him in 
the king's name to abſent himſelf from parliament. 
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* Sir Edward Cecil, lately created viſcount Wimbleton, 
was entruſted with the command. He failed immediately for 
Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips of great value. 
He either neglected to attack theſe ſhips, or attempted it pre- 
poſterouſſy. The army was landed and a fort taken: but the 
undiſciplined ſoldiers, finding ſtore of wine, could not be re- 
ſtrained from the utmoſt exceſſes. Farther ſtay appearing 
fruitleſs, they were reimbarked; and the fleet put to ſea with 
an intention of intercepting. the Spaniſh galleons. But the 
plague having ſeized the ſeamen and ſoldiers in November, 
22 obliged to abandon all hopes of this prize, and return 
to England. | 

+ They accuſed him of having united many offices in his 
perſon; of having bought two of them; of neglecting to guard 
the ſeas, inſomuch that many merchant-ſhips had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the French king in 
der to ſerve againſt the Hugonots; of being employed in the 


They alſo enacted laws for the 
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advice how to proceed in ſo delicate a ſituation. The 
king's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took his 
ſcat. Provoked at theſe repeated inſtances of vigour, 
which the court denominated contumacy, Charles or- 
dered his attorney-general to enter an accuſation of 
high treaſon againſt him. By way of recrimination, 
Briſtol accuſed Buckingham of high treaſon. Both the 
earl's defence of himſelf and acculation of the duke re- 
main; and, together with ſume original letters ſtill ex- 
tant, contain the fulleſt and moſt authentic account of 
all the negociations with the houſe of Auſtria, From 
the whole, the great imprudence of the duke evidently 
appears, and the ſway of his ungovernable paſſions ; 
but it would be difficult to collect thence any action 
which in the eye of the law could be deemed a crime; 
much leſs could ſubje& him to the penalty of treaſon. 
The impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs dan- 
gerous to the duke, were it eſtimated by the ſtandard of 
law and equity. The houſe, after having voted upon 
ſome queries of Dr. Turner's, «That common fame 
was a ſufficient ground of accuſation by the commons,” 
proceeded to frame regular articles againſt Bucking- 
ham f. While the commons were warmly engaged 
againſt Buckingham, the king ſeemed deſirous of em- 
bracing every opportunity by which he could expreſs a 
contempt and diſregard for them. About this time died 
the earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and Buckingham, though lying under impeach- 
ment, was by means of court-intereſt, choſen in his 
place. 'The commons reſented and loudly complained 
of this affront; and the more to enrage them, the king 
himſelf wrote a letter to the univerſity, extolling the 
duke, and giving them thanks for his election. The 
lord-keeper, in the king's name, expreſsly commanded 
the houſe not to meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, 
Buckingham ; and ordered them to finiſh, in a few days, 
the bill which they had begun for the ſubſidies, and to 
make ſome addition to them; otherwiſe they muſt not 
expect to fit any longer. And though theſe harſh com- 
mands were endeavoured to be explained and mollified, 
a few days after, by a ſpeech of Buckingham's, they 
failed not to leave a diſagreeable impreſſion behind 
them. 

Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and 
Sir John Elliot, who had been employed as managers of 
the impeachment againſt the duke, were thrown into 
priſon. The commons immediately declared, that they 
would proceed no ' farther upon bufineſs, till they had 
ſatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alledged, as the 
reaſon of this meaſure, certain ſeditious expreſſions 
which, he ſaid, had, in their accuſation to the duke, 
dropped from theſe members. Upon enquiry it ap- 
peared that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed. The 
members were releaſed, and the king reaped no other 
benefit from this attempt than to exaſperate the houſe 
ſtill farther, and to ſhew ſome degree of precipitancy 
and indiſcretion. Moved by this example, the houſe 
of peers were rouzed from their inaCtivity ; and claimed 
liberry for the earl of Arundel, who had been lately con- 
fined in the Tower. After many fruitlefs invaſions, the 
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ſale of honours and offices; of 8 extenſive grants from 
the crown; of procuring many titles of honour for his kindred ; 
and of adminiſtering phyſic to the late king without acquaint- 
ing his phyſicians. All thefe articles appear, from comparing 
the accuſation and reply, to be either frivolous or falſe, or both. 
The only charge which could be regarded as important was, 
that he had extorted a ſum of ten thouſand pounds from the 
Eaft-India 3 and that he had confiſcated ſome goods 
belonging to French merchants, on pretence of their being the 
property of Spaniſn. The impeachment never came to a full 
determination; ſo that it is difficult for us to give a deciſive 
opinion with regard to theſe articles: but it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the duke's anſwer in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is 
fo clear and fatisfaRory, that it is impoſſible to refuſe our aſſent 
to it. His faults and blemiſhes were in muy reſpects very 
great; but rapacity and avarice were vices with which he was 
entirely unacquainted. Hume, 5 
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king was at laſt obliged to comply. And in this inci- 
dent it ſufficiently appeared, that the lords, how lictle 
ſo ever inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting 
in a juſt ſenſe of their own dignity. The ill humour of 
the commons, thus wantonly irritated by the court, and 
finding no gratification in the legal impeachment of 
Buckingham, ſought other objects on which it might 
exert itſelf. The never-failing cry of popery here ſerved 
them inſtead. They again claimed the execution of 
the penal laws againſt catholics ; and they preſented to 
the king a liſt of perſons entruſted with offices, moſt of 
them inſignificant, who were either convicted or ſuſ- 
pected recuſants. A new odium was likewiſe attempted 
to be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, who- 
had great influence over him, was a profeſſed catholic ; 
his wife was not free from ſuſpicion : and the indulgence 
given to catholics was of courſe ſuppoſed to proceed 
entirely from his credit and authority. 
This ſeſſion the commons were preparing a remon- 
ſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without conſent of parliament “. They well knew that 
while they retained ſuch a pledge, they were ſure that 
nothing could be refuſed them. Though after canvaſ- 
ſing the matter near three months, they found them- 
ſelves incapable of fixing any legal crime upon the duke, 
they regarded him as an unable and perhaps a danger- 
ous miniſter ; and they intended to preſent a petition, 
which would then have been equivalent to a command, 
for removing him from his majeſty's perſon and coun- 
cils. The king was alarmed at the yoke which he ſaw 
prepared for him. The commons now thought that 
they had gone too far to retreat; and therefore without 
waiting for new incidents, without covering themſelves 
with new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, 
and refuſed him all ſupply whatever. Charles now de- 
termined to diſſolve the parliament. When this reſolu- 
tion was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe compliant 
behaviour entitled them ro ſome authority with him, en- 
deavoured to interpoſe ; and they. petitioned him,, that 


he would allow the parliament to ſit ſome time longer. 


© Not a moment longer,“ cried the king haſtily ; and 
he ſoon after ended the ſeſſion by a diſſolution f. 

The new counſels, which Charles. had mentioned to 
the parliament, -were now to be tried, in order to ſup- 
ply his neceſſities. A commiſſion was only granted, to 
compound with the catholics, and agree for dpenſing 
with the penal laws enacted againft them . From the 
nobility he deſired aſſiſtance : from the city he required 
a loan of one hundred thouſand pounds. The former 
contributed ſlowly; but the latter gave him a refuſal. 
In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order of 
council, was made to all the maritime towns; and each 
of them was required, with the aſſiſtance of the adjacent 
countries, to arm ſo many veſſels as were appointed 
them. The city of London was rated at twenty ſhips $. 
Of ſome loans were required: to others the way of be- 
nevolence was ab methods ſupported by prece- 
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_ * This article, together with the new impoſitions laid on 
merchandize by James, conſtituted near half of the crown re- 
vetiues; and by depriving the king of theſe reſources, they 
would have reduced him to total ſubjection and dependence. 

+ As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took care to 

finiſh and diſperſe their remonſtrance, which they intended as 
a juſtification of their conduct to the people. The. king like- 
wiſe, on his part, publiſhed: a declaration, in which he gave 
the reaſons of his diſagreement with the parliament, and of 
their ſudden diſſolution, before they had time to conclude any 
one act. | | 1 hers +, 

| 2 By this expedient, the king both filled his coffers, and 
gratified his inclination of giving indulgence to theſe religion- 
iits : but he could not have employed any, branch of preroga- 
tive, which would have been more diſagreeable, or would haye 
appeared more exceptiqnable, to his proteſtant ſubjects. 

8 This is the firſt appearance, in Charles's reign, of ſhip- 


money; a taxation which had once been; impoſed by Elizabeth, 


. * * 


Charles, created ſuch violent diſcontents. 


1. That religious prejudices. might ſupport civil authority, 
ſermons were preached by Sibborgs ard Yan wafing, infavou. 


but which afterwards,;, when carried ſome ſteps farther by 
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dent, but always invidious, even in times more f 
miſſive and compliant. Theſe counſels for ſupply wer, 
conducted with ſome moderation; till news LL * 
a great battle. was fought between the king of 8 
and count Tilly, the imperial general; in which : 
former was totally deſeated. Money now, more th 
ever, became neceſſary, in order to repair ſo —_ 
breach in the alliance, and to ſupport a prince who v 
ſo nearly allied to Charles, and who had been engaged 
in the war chiefly by the intrigues of the Engliſh — 
narch. After ſome deliberation, an act of council = 
paſſed, importing, that as the urgency of affairs = 
mitted not the way of parliament, the moſt ſpred ; 
equal, and convenient method of ſupply was by a 4 
neral loan from the ſubject, according as every man — 
aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. That preciſe 
ſum was required which each would have paid, had the 
vote of four ſubſidies paſſed into a law: but care Was 
taken to inform the people, that the ſums exacted were 
not to be called ſubſidies but loans. The commiſſioner; 
appointed to levy theſe loans, were enjoined, « If an 
ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or excuſe; 
and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that they examine him upon 
oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny, or refuſe 
to lend, or make any excuſe for not lending ? Who ha, 
dealt with him, and what ſpeeches or perſuaſions were 
uſed to that purpoſe? And that they alſo ſhall charos 
every ſuch perſon, in his majeſty's name, upon his al. 
legiance, not to diſcloſe to any one what his anſwer was,” 
So violent an inquiſitorial power, ſo impracticable an 
attempt at ſecrecy, were the objects of indignation, and 
even, in ſome degree, of ridicule ||. 

While the king, inſtigated by anger and neceſſity, 
employed the whole extent of his prerogative, the ſpirit 
of the people was far from being ſubdued. Throughout 
England, many refuſed theſe loans ; ſome were even 
active in encouraging their neighbours to inſiſt upon 
their common rights and privileges. By warrant of che 
council theſe were thrown into priſon : moſt of them 
with patience ſubmitted to confinement, or replied 
petition to the king, who commonly releaſed them. 
Five gentlemen alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir Joha 
Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, 
and Sir Edmund Hamden, had ſpirit enough, at their 
own hazard and expence, to defend the public libertics, 
and to demand releaſement, not as a favour from the 
court, but as their due, by the laws of their country, 
No particular cauſe was aſſigned of their commitment. 
The ſpecial command alone of the king and council was 
pledged and it was aſſerted, that, by law, this was not 
ſufficient reaſon for refuſing bail or releaſement to the 
priſoners. This queſtion was brought to a ſolema trial 
before the King's bench in November; and the whole 
kingdom was attentive to the iſſue of a cauſe, which 
was of much greater conſequence than the event of 
many battles **, _ 

Sir Randolf Crew, chief juſtice, had been diſplaced, 

as 
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of the general loan; and the court induſtriouſty ſpread them 
over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience was there recommended 
in its full extent, the whole authority of the ſtate was repre- 
ſented as belonging to the king alone, and all limitations 
law and a conſbitution were rejected as ſeditious and impious. 
So openly was this doctrine eſpouſed by the court, that arch- 
biſhop Abbot, a popular and virtuous prelate, was, becauſe he 
refuſed to licence Sibthorpe's ſermon, ſuſpended from. the ex- 
erciſe of his office, baniſhed from London, and confined to 
one of his country-ſeats. Abbot's principles of liberty, and 
his. oppoſition to Buckingham, had always rendered him very 
ungracious at court, and had acquired him the character of 3 
puritan. For it is remarkable, that this party made the pri- 
leges of the nation as much a part of their religion, as ths 
church party did the prerogatives of the crown; and nothing 


'| tended farther to recommend among the people the whole 


ſyſtem and the principles of the former ſect, | 
„By the debates on this ſubject it appeared, beyond con- 


troverſy, to the nation, that their anceſtors had been ſo jealous 
of perſonal liberty, as to ſecure it againſt arbitrary power in 


· 


the crown, by ſix ſeveral ſtatutes, and by an article of the 
Great Charter itſelf, the moſt ſacred foundation of the * 
Wund rann : 
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| ry the purpoſes of the court: Sir Nicholas 
— wh ps a Both had obtained that 
hich office: yet the judges, by the king's direction, 
= no farther than to remand the gentlemen to priſon, | 
and refuſe the bail which was offered. Heathe, the 
attorney-general, inſiſted, that the court, in imitation 
of the judges in the 34th of, Elizabeth, ſhould enter a 
eneral judgement, that no bail could be granted, upon 
commitment by the King or council : but the judges 
wiſely declined complying. But this was not the only 
hardſhip of which the nation then thought they had rea- 
ſon to complain. The army, which had made the 
fruitleſs expedition to Cadiz, was diſperſed throughout 
the kingdom 3 and money was levied upon the counties 
for the payment of their quarters. The ſoldiers were 
billeted upon private houſes, contrary to cuſtom, which 
required that, in all ordinary caſes, they ſhould be quar- 
wred in inns and public houſes, Thoſe who had refuſed 
or delayed the loan, were ſure to be loaded with a great 
number of theſe dangerous and diſorderly gueſts. Many 
too of low condition, who had ſhewn a refractory diſpo- 
ſition, were preſſed into the ſervice, and enliſted in the 
fleet or army. Sir Peter Hayman, for the ſame reaſon, 
was diſpatched on an errand to the Palatinate. Glan- 
ville, an eminent lawyer, had been obliged, during the 
former interval of parliament, to accept of an office in 
the navy. The ſoldiers, ill paid and undiſciplined, 
committed many crimes and outrages, and much in- 
creaſed the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe diſ- 
orders, martial law was exerciſed upon the ſoldiers. By 
2 contradiction, which is natural when the people are 
exaſperated, the outrages of the army were complained 
ol; the remedy was thought ſtill more intolerable. 
Though the expediency, if we are not rather to ſay the 
neceſſity, of martial law, had formerly been deemed, of 
itlelf, a ſufficient ground for eſtabliſhing it; men, now 
become more jealous of liberty, and more refined rea- 
ſoners in queſtions of government, regarded as illegal 
and arbitrary, every exerciſe of authority which was not 
ſupported by expreſs ſtatute of uninterrupted precedent. 
Great was the ſurprize to all men, when at this time 
Charles, baffled in every attempt againſt the Auſtrian 
dominions, embroiled with his own ſubjects, unſupplied 
with any treaſure but what he extorted by the moſt invi- 
dious and moſt dangerous meaſures; as if the half of 
Europe, now his enemy, were not ſufficient for the ex- 
erciſe of military proweſs; wantonly, in 1627, attacked 
France, the other great kingdom in his neighbourhood, 
and engaged at once in war againſt theſe two powers, 
whoſe intereſts were hitherto deemed fo incompatible, 


that they could never, it was. thought, agree either in 


the ſame friendſhips or enmities. All authentic memoirs, 
both foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe to Buckingham's 
counſels this war with France, and repreſent him as ac- 
tuated by motives, which would appear incredible, were 
we not acquainted with the violence and temerity of his 
character. 

The three great monarchies of Europe were at this 
time ruled by young princes, Philip, Lewis, and 
Charles, who were nearly of the ſame age, and who had 
reſigned the government of themſelves and of their 
kingdoms to their creatures and miniſters, Olivarez, 
Richelieu, and Buckingham. Richelieu had no ſooner 
got poſſeſſion of the reins of government, than he formed 
at once three mighty projects ; to ſubdue the turbulent 
ſpirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, 
and to curb the encroaching power of the houſe of 


— 
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and conſtitution. But the kings of England, who had been 
able to prevent the enacting of theſe laws, had ſufficient autho- 
rity, when the tide of liberty was ſpent, to obſtruct their re- 
gular execution ; and they deemed it ſuperfluous to attempt the 
formal repeal of ſtatutes which they found ſo many expedients 
d pretences to elude. It was not till this age, when the 
ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, when the principles of 
government were nearly reduced to a ſyſtem, when the tempers 
men, more Civilized, ſeemed leſs to require theſe violent 
Exertions of prerogative, that theſe five gentlemen above- men- 
No. LII. 


Auſtria, Undaunted and implacable, prudent and 
active, he braved all the oppoſition of the French 
princes and nobles in the proſecution of his vengeance; 
he diſcovered and diſſipated all their ſecret cabals and 
conſpiracies. His ſovereign himſelf he held in ſubjec- 
tion, while he exalted the throne. The people, while 
they loſt their liberties, acquired, by means of his ad- 
miniſtration, learning, order, diſcipline, and renown. 
That confuſed and inaccurate genius of government, of 
which France partook in common with other European 
kingdoms, he changed into a ſimple monarchy, at the 
very time when the incapacity of Buckingham encou- 
raged the free ſpirit of the commons to eſtabliſh in 
England a regular ſyſtem of liberty. However unequal 
the compariſon between theſe miniſters, Buckingham 
had entertained a mighty jealouſy againſt Richelieu; a 
jealouſy not founded on rivalſhip of power and politics, 
but of love and gallantry ; where the duke was as much 
ſuperior to the cardinal, as he was inferior in every other 
particular. 

At the time when Charles married by proxy the prin- 
ceſs Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had been ſent 


to France, in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct 
the new queen into England. The eyes of the French 
court were directed by curioſity towards that man, who 
had enjoyed the unlimited favour of two ſucceſſive mo- 
narchs, and who, from a private ſtation, had mounted 
in the earlieſt youth to the abſolute government of three 
kingdoms. The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs 
of his air, the ſplendour of his equipage, his fine taſte in 
drels, feſtivals, and carouſals, correſpond to the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions entertained in his favour : the affability of his 
behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence 
of his expence, increaſed ſtill farther the general admi- 
ration which was paid him. All buſineſs being alreatly 
concerted, the time was entirely ſpent in mirth and en- 
tertainments; and, during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes among 
that gay people, the duke found himſelf in a ſituation 
where he was perfectly qualified to excel. But his great 
ſucceſs at Paris proved as fatal as his former failure at 
Madrid. Encouraged by the ſmiles of the court, he 
dared to carry his ambitious addreſſes to the queen her- 
ſelf; and be failed not to make impreſſion on a heart 
not undiſpoſed to the tender paſſions. That attachment, 

at leaſt of the mind, which appears fo delicious, and is 
| dangerous, ſeems to have been encouraged by the 
princeſs ; and the duke preſumed ſo far on her good 
graces, that, after his departure, he ſecretly returned 
upon ſome pretence, and, paying a vilit to the queen, 
was diſmiſſed with a reproof which favoured more of 
Kindneſs than of anger. Information of this correſpon- 
dence was ſoon carried to Richelieu : the vigilance of 
that miniſter was here farther rouzed by jealouſy ; he 
too, either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay 
his addreſſes to the queen. But a prieſt, paſt middle 
age, of a ſevere character, and occupied in the moſt 
extenſive plans of ambition or vengeance, was but an 
unequal match in that conteſt, for a young courtier, en- 
tirely diſpoſed to gaiety and gallantry. The cardinal's 
diſappointment ſtrongly inclined him to counterwork the 
amorous projects of his rival, When the duke was 
making preparations for a new embaſly to Paris, a meſ- 
ſage was ſent him from Lewis, that he muſt not think of 
ſuch a journey. In a romantic paſſion, he ſwore, 
« That he would ſee the queen, in ſpite of all the power 
of France ;” and, from that moment, he determined to 
engage England in a war with that kingdom. 


tioned, by a noble effort, ventured, in this national cauſe, to 
bring the queſtion to a final determination. And the king 
was aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciſed by his pre- 
deceſſors, almoſt without interruption, was found, upon trial, 
to be directly oppoſite to the cleareſt laws, and ſupported by 
few undoubted precedents in courts of judicature, Theſe had 
ſcarcely, in any inſtance, refuſed bail upon commitments by 
ſpecial command of the king; becauſe the perſons committed 
had ſeldom or never dared to demand it, at leaſt to inſiſt on 
their demands, 5 
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He firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels excited by 
the queen of England's attendants ; and he perſuaded 
Charles to diſmiſs at once all her French ſervants, con- 
trary to the articles of the marriage treaty, He encou- 
raged the Engliſh ſhips of war and privateers to ſeize 
veſſels belonging to French merchants ; and theſe he 
forthwith condemned as prizes, by a ſentence of the 
court of admiralty. But finding that all theſe injuries 
produced only remonſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt 
repriſals, on the part of France, he reſolved to ſecond 
the intrigues of the duke of Soubize, and to undertake 
at once a military expedition againſt that kingdom. 
Soubize, who, with his brother the duke of Rohan, 
was the leader of the Hugonot party, was at that time 
in London, and ſtrongly ſolicited Charles to embrace 
the protection of theſe diſtreſſed religioniſts. He repre- 
ſented, that after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been 
repreſſed by the combined ſquadrons of England and 
Holland, after peace was concluded with the French 
king under Charles's mediation, the ambitious cardinal 
was ſtill meditating the deſtruction of the Hugonots ; 
that preparations were ſilently making in every province 
of France for the ſuppreſſion of their religion; that forts 
were erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the moſt con- 
ſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants ; that the reformed 
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in France caſt their eyes on Charles as the head of his 
faith, and conſidered him as a prince engaged by intereſt, 
as well as inclination to ſupport them. 

Though Charles probably bore but ſmall favour to 
the Hugonots, he yet allowed himſelf to be gained by 
theſe arguments, enforced by the ſolicitations of Buck- 
ingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an army of ſeven 
thouſand men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, 
and both of them entruſted to the command of the duke, 
who was altogether unacquainted both with land and ſea- 
ſervice, The fleet appeared before Rochelle ; but ſo 
ill-concerted were Buckingham's meaſures, that the in- 
habitants of that city ſhut their gates, and refuſed to 
admit allies, of whoſe coming they were not previouſly 
informed. All his military operations ſhewed equal in- 


capacity and inexperience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, 
a fertile iſland and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to the 
iſle of Rhe, which was well garriſoned and fortified : 
having landed his men, on the gth of July, though with 
ſome loſs, he followed not the blow, but allowed Toiras, 
the French governor, five days reſpite ; during which 
St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege. He 
left behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, which could at 
firſt have made no manner of reſiſtance ; though reſolved 
to ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the fea negligently, 
and allowed proviſions and ammunition to be thrown 
into it: deſpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked 
it without having made any breach, and raſhly threw 
away the lives of the ſoldiers: having found that a 
French army had ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had 
landed at Prie, the fort which he had at firſt over- 
looked, he began to think of a retreat; but made it 
(October 28) ſo unſkilfully, that it was equivalent to a 
total rout *®. The duke of Rohan, who had taken arms 
as ſoon as Buckingham appeared upon the coaſt, diſco- 

vered the dangerous ſpirit of the ſect, without being able 
do do any miſchief: the inhabitants of Rochelle, who 


* He was the laſt of the army, that embarked; and he re. 
turned to England, having loſt two thirds of his land forces; 
totally diſcredited both as an admiral and a general; and bring- 
ing no praiſe with him, but the vulgar one of courage and 
perſonal 33 

+ Sir Robert Phili 
mg words: „ can live, though another, who has no right, 
be put to live along with me; nay, I can live, though bur- 
dened with impoſitions, beyond what at preſent I labour un- 
der: but to have my liberty, which is the foul of my life, ra- 
viſhed from me: to have my perſon pent up in a jail, without 
relief by law, and to be ſo adjudged. —O, improvident anceſ- 

tors! O, unwiſe forefathers! to be ſo curious in providing for 


the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; 
and, at the ſame time, to neglect our perſonal liberty, and let 
us lie in priſon, and that during pleaſure, without redreſs or 
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had at laſt been induced to join the Englih, haſte 


the vengeance of their maſter, exhauſted their provi eg 
in ſupplying their allies, and were threatened with 

immediate ſiege. Thus ended Buckingham's expedi. 
tion againſt France. a 

In 1628 there was reaſon to apprehend ſome dif 
from the diſcontents which prevailed among the people 
in England, Their liberties they believed were ravitieq 
from them; illegal taxes extorted ; their commerce 
which had met with a ſevere check from the Spaniſh 
was totally annihilated by the French war; thoſe miliea,? 
honours tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors hy 
received a grievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful and ll 
conducted expeditions ; ſcarce an illuſtrious family 4 
mourned, from the laſt of them, the loſs of a fon or 2 
brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war 
with theſe powerful monarchies, concurring with the in. 
ternal diſorders under which the nation laboured. 
theſe ills were aſcribed, not to the refractory diſpoſition 
of the two former parliaments, to which they were part] 
owing ; but ſolely to Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering tg 
the counſels of Buckingham. A parliament was now 
called, and the commons were aſſembled on the 17th 
'of March. The members appeared to be men of the 
ſame independent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch riches, that their property was computed 
to ſurpaſs three times that of the houſe of peers; th 
were deputed by boroughs and counties, enflamed all of 
them by the late violations of liberty. They conſidered, 
that the king, diſguſted at theſe popular aſſemblies, and 
little prepoſſeſſed in favour of their privileges, wanted 
but a fair pretence for breaking with them, and would 
ſeize the firſt opportunity offered by any incident, or 
any undutiful behaviour of the members. And indeed 
by his ſpeeches it appeared that he wiſhed for an oppor. 
tunity. The decency, however, which the popular 
leaders had preſcribed to themſelves, and recommended 
to others, hindered them not from making the loudeſt 
and moſt vigorous complaints againſt the grievances un- 
der which the nation had lately laboured f. 

The whole houſe ſeemed now determined to make 
an effort to obtain their liberty. Even the court party 
pretended not to plead, in defence of the late meaſures, 
any thing but the neceſſity to which the king had been 
reduced, by the obſtinacy of the two former parlia- 
ments. A vote, therefore, was paſſed without oppoſi- 
tion againſt arbitrary impriſonments and forced loans. 
And the ſpirit of liberty having obtained ſome content- 
ment by this exertion, the reiterated meſſages of the 
king, who preſſed for ſupply, were attended to with 
more temper. Five ſubſidies were voted him ; with 
which, though much inferior to his wants, he declared 
himſelf well ſatisfied ; and even tears of affection ſtarted 
in his eye, when he was informed of this conceſſion. 
The duke's approbation too was mentioned by ſecretary 
Coke; but the conjunction of a ſubject with the ſove- 
reign was ill received by the houſe. Though diſguſted 
with the king, the jealouſy which they felt for his ho- 
nour was more ſenſible than that which his unbounded 
confidence in the duke would allow even himſelf to en- 
tertain. The ſupply, though voted, was not, as yet, 
paſſed into a law; and the commons reſolved to em- 


PSs in his ſpeech made uſe of the follow- 
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remedy ! If this be law, why do we talk of liberties? Why 
trouble ourſelves with diſputes about a conſtitution, franchiſes, 
2 of goods, and the like? What may any man call bis 
own, if not the liberty of his perſon? I am weary of treading 
theſe ways; and therefore conclude to have a ſelec committee, 
in order to frame a petition to his majeſty for redreſs of theſe 
grievances. And this petition being read, examined, and ap- 
proved, may be delivered to the king : of whoſe gracious an- 
{wer we have no cauſe to doubt, our deſires being ſo reaſon- 
able, our intentions ſo loyal, and the manner fo dutiful. Nei- 
ther need we fear, that this is the critical parliament, as has 
been inſinuated; or that this is the way to deſtruction : but 
aſſure ourſelves of a happy iſſue. Then ſhall the king, as he 
calls us his great council, find us his true council, and own 
us his good council.” 


/ 
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pioy the interval, in providing ſome barriers to their 
F ts and liberties ſo lately violated. They knew that 
their own vote, declaring the illegality of the former 
meaſures, had not, of itſelf, ſufficient authority to ſecure 
the conſtitution againſt future invaſion. Some act to 
that purpoſe mult receive the ſanction of the whole le- 
giſlature : and they appointed a committee to prepare 
che model of ſo important a law. By collecting into 
one effort all the dangerous and oppreſſive claims of his 
prerogative, Charles had expoſed them to tlie hazard of 
one aſſault ; and had farther, by preſenting a nearer 
view of the - conſequences attending them, rouzed the 
independent genius of the commons, Forced loans, 
bene volences, taxes without conſent of 1 ar- 
bitrary impriſonment, the billeting of ſoldiers, martial 
w; theſe were the grievances complained of, and 

inſt theſe an eternal remedy was to be provided, 
The commons pretended not, as they affirmed, to any 
unuſual powers or privileges: they aimed only at ſecu- 
ring thole which had been tranſmitted them from their 
anceſtors: and their law they reſolved to call a PeT1- 
TIoN or RIGHT ; as implying that it contained a cor- 


any infringement of royal prerogative, or acquiſition of 
new libernes. While the committee was employed in 
framing the petition of right, the favourers of each 
party, both in parliament and throughout the nation, 
were engaged in diſputes about this bill, which, in all 
likelihood, was to form a memorable æra in the Englith 
gover zent. * 

Though the houſe o. ſords was not inſenſible to the 
reaſons urged in favour of the pretenſions of the com- 
mons, they deemed the arguments pleaded in favour of 
the crown ſtill more cogent and convincing. That aſ- 
ſembly ſeems, during this whole period, to have acted, 
in the main, a reaſonable and a moderate part; and if 
gar bias inclined a little coo much, as is natural, to the 

of monarchy, they were far from entertaining any 
deſign of ſacrificing to arbitrary will the liberties and 
privileges of the nation . Being afraid leſt the com- 
mons ſhould go too far in their projected petition, the 
peers propoſed a plan of one more moderate, which 

recommended to the conſideration of the other 
houſe. It conſiſted merely in a general declaration, 
that the Great Charter, and the fix ſtatutes conceived 
to be explanations of it, ſtand ſtill in force to all intents 
and purpoſes ; that in conſequence of the charter and 
ſtatutes, and by the tenor of the ancient cuſtoms and 
laws of the realm, every ſubject has a fundamental pro- 
perty in his goods, and a fundamental liberty of his per- 
lon ; that this property and liberty are as entire at pre- 
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* Aſhley, the king's ſerjeant, having aſſerted, in a pleading 
before the peers, that the king muſt ſometimes govern by acts 
of ſtate as well as by law; this poſition gave ſuch offence, that 
he was immediately committed to priſon, and was not releaſed 
but upon his recantation and ſobmiſſion. 

+ Archbiſhop Abbot was employed by the lords to recom- 
mend, in a conference, this plan 7 a petition to the houſe of 
commons. The prelate, as was, no doubt, foreſeen from his 
known principles, was not extremely urgent in his applica- 
tions ; and the lower houſe was fully convinced that the gene- 
ral declarations ſignified nothing, and that the latter clauſe left 
their liberties rather in worſe condition than before. They 
proceeded, therefore with great zeal, in framing the model of 
a petition, which ſhould contain expreſſions more preciſe, and 
more favourable to public freedom. | 

t This petition is of ſo great importance, that we ſhall here 
give it at length: Humbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the 
ung, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in par- 
liament aſſembled, That, whereas it is declared and enacted 
a ſtatute made in the time of the reign of king Edward I. 
commonly called Statutum de tallagio non condecendo, that no 
tallage or aig ſhall be levied by the king or his heirs in this 
realm, without the good will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, 
ſhops, carls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other the free- 
men of the commonalty of this realm: and, by authority of 
parliament holden in the five and twentieth year of the reign of 
king Edward III. it is declared and enacted, That, from 

enceforth, no perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loans to 
againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt rea- 


roboration or explanation of the ancient conſtitution, not - 
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to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon ; he was peti- 
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ſent as during any former period of the Engliſn govern- 
ment; that in all common caſes, the common law ought 
to be the ſtandard of proceedings: © And in cafe, that 
for the ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, the general ſafety 
of his people, or the peaceable government of the king- 
dom, the king ſhall find juſt cauſe, for reafons of ſtate, 


tioned graciouſly to declare, that, within a convenient 
time he ſhall and will expreſs the cauſe of the commit- 
ment or reſtraint, either general or ſpecial, and upon a 
cauſe ſo expreſſed, will leave the priſoner immediately 
to be tried according to the common law of the land 4.” 

The king could caſily fee the confequence of theſe 
proceedings. Though he had offered, at the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, to give his conſent to any law for the ſe- 
curity of the rights and liberties of the people, he had 
not expected that ſuch inroads would be made on his 
prerogative. In order, therefore, to divert the com- 
mons from their intention, he ſent a meſſage, wherein 
he acknowledged paſt errors, and promiſed that, here- 
after, there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. But 
the king ſtill perſevered in his endeavours to elude the 
petition, He ſent a letter to the houſe of lords, in 
which he went ſo far as to make a particular declaration, 
<« That neither he nor his privy-council ſhall or will, at 
any time hereafrer, commit or command to priſon, or 
otherwiſe reſtrain, any man for not lending money, or 
for any other cauſe, which in his conſcience he thought. 
not to concern the public good, and the ſafety of the 
king and people.” And he farther declared, © That 
he never would be guilty of fo baſe an action as to pre- 
tend any cauſe, of whoſe truth he was not fully ſatisfied.” 
This promiſe, however, though enforced to the com- 
mons by the recommendation of the upper houſe, made 
no more impreſſion than all the former meſſages. 
Among the other invaſions of the king, we may reckon 
the propoſal of the houſe of pcers, to ſubjoin, to the 
intended petition of right, the following clauſe : «© We 
humbly preſent this petition to your majeſty, not only 
with a carc of preſerving our own liberties, but with due 
regard to leave entire that ſovereign power, with which 
your majeſty is entruſted for the protection, ſafety, and 
happineſs of your people.” Leſs penetration than was 
poſſeſſed by the leaders of the houſe of commons, could 
eaſily diſcover how captious this clauſe was, and how 
much it was calculated to clude the whole force of the 
petition. 

Theſe obſtacles, therefore, being ſurmounted, the 
Petition of Right paſſed the commons, and was ſent to 
the upper houſe Þ. The pecrs, who were probably well 
pleaſed in ſecret that all their ſolicitations had been 


eluded 
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ſon, and the franchiſe of the land: and, by other laws of this 
realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be charged by any 
charge or impoſition called a benevolence, or by ſuch. like 
charge: by which the ſtatutes before-mentioned, and other the 
good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects have inhe- 
rited the freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled to contrt- 
bute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by 
common conſent in parliament. 

« II. Yet nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions, directed 
to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral countics, with inſtructions, 
have iſſued; by means whereof your people have been in divers 
places aſſembled, and required to Jend certain ſums of money 
unto your majeſty, and many of them, upon their refuſal fo to 
do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them not warrantable 
by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have been conſtrained 
to become bound to make appearance and give attendance be- 
fore your privy- council, and in other places; and others of 
them have been therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry 
other ways moleſted and diſquieted : and divers other charges 
have been laid and levied upon your people, in ſeveral counties, 
by lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commiſſioners for muſ- 
ters, juſtices of peace, and others, by command or direction 
from your majeſty, or your privy-council, againſt the laws 
and free cuſtoms of this realm, 

« III. And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called TRE Grerar 
CHARTER of the LIBERTIES of ENGLAND, it is declared 
and enacted, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or 
be diſſeiſed of his freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or 
be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but 
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eluded by the commons, quickly paſſed the 


without any material altercation ; and nothing but the 
royal aſſent was wanting to give it the force of a law. 
The king accordingly came to the houſe of peers ; ſent 
for the commons, and, being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, 
the petition was reaꝗ to him. Great was now the aſto- 
niſhment of all men, wlicn, inſtead of the uſual.conciſe 
and clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed or 
rejected, Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, © The 
king willeth, that right be done according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put 
in execution; that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to 
complain of any wrong oppreſſion, contrary to the juſt 
rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds 
himſelf in conſcience as much obliged as of his own 
prerogative.” But the commons were diſſatisfied with 
this anſwer, and returned in very ill humour. Uſually 
when in that diſpoſition, their zeal for religion, and 
their enmity againſt the unfortunate catholics, ran ex- 
tremely high. But they had already, in the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, preſented their petition of religion, and 
had received a ſatisfactory anſwer; though they ex- 
pected that the execution of the laws againſt papiſts 
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by lawful judgement of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
« IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign of 
king Edward III. it was declared and enacted, by authority of 
parliament, That no man, of what eſtate or condition that he 
be, ſhould be put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor 
impriſoned, nor diſinherited, nor put to death, without being 
brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

* V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes, 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of your realm to that end 
provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned 
without any cauſe ſhewed; and when, for their deliverance, 
they were brought before juſtice, by your majeſty's writs of 
Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court 
ſhould order, and their keepers commanded to certify the 
cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but that 
were detained by your majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by 
the lords of your privy-council, and yet were returned back to 
ſeveral priſons, without being charged with any thing to which 
they might make anſwer according to the law. 

« VI And whereas of late great companies of ſoldiers and 
mariners have been diſperſed into divers counties of the realm, 
and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have been compelled 
to receive them into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to 
ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, and to the 
great grievance and vexation of the people. 

« VII. And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the 
five and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. it is 
declared and enacted, That no man ſhail be forejudged of life 
or limb againſt the form of the Great Charter and law of the 
land: and, by the ſaid Great Charter, and other the laws and 
ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to death 
but by the laws eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either by the 


cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament: and 


whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted from 


the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflicted by 
the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: nevertheleſs, of late 
divers commiſſions, under your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued 
forth by which certain perſons have been aſſigned and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, with power and authority, to proceed 
within the land, according to the juſtice of martial law, againſt 
ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſſolute perſons joining 
with them, as ſhould commit any murder, robbery, felony, 
mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor whatſoever, and by 
ſuch 74 

and as is uſed in armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial 
and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be 
executed and put to death according to the law martial. 

« VIII. By pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's ſubjects 
have been by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners, put to death, 
when and where, if, by the laws and ſtatutes of the land, they 
had deſerved death, by the ſaid laws and ftatutes, alſo they 
might, and by no other ought, to have been judged and 
executed, | 

« IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof 
claiming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments due to 
them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, by reaſon 
that divers of your officers and miniſters. of juſtice have un- 
juſtly refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, ac- 
cording to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the 


{aid offenders were puniſhable only by martial law, and by au- 
thority of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid : which commiſſions, : 


| 


tition | 


mmary courſe and order as is agreeable to martial law, 
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mons proceeded to cenſure the conduct of Buckino. 


ſtroye 
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would, for the future, be no more exact and rigid, 4, 
they had hitherto found it. To give vent to their pref. 
indignation, they fell with their utmoſt force on Da 
Manwaring “. From Manwaring, the houſe of com. 
ham. In vain did the king ſend them a meſſape, in 
which he told them, that the ſeſſion was drawing near to 
a concluſion ; and deſired, that they would not enter u 

on new buſineſs, nor caſt any aſperſions oni his govern. 
ment and miniſtry. Though the court endeavoured 0 
explain and ſoſten this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſlage; 
as Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty ſtep which 
he had taken, it ferved rather to inflame than appeaſe 
the commons: as if the method of their proceedin 


had here been preſcribed to them. It was foreſeen, 


that a great tempeſt was ready to burſt on the duke: 
and in order to divert it, the king thought proper, up- 
on a joint application of the lords and commons, to 
endeavour giving them ſatisfaction with regard to the 
petition of right. He came therefore to the houſe of 

ers, and pronouncing the uſual form of words, « ] & 
it be law as is deſired,” gave full ſanction and authority 
to the petition, The acclamations with which the houſe 


* a 


m... 


and all other of like nature, are wholly and directly contrary to 
the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your realm. 

« X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent 
majeſty, That no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield 
any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge without 
common conſent, by act of parliary7pt : and that nonc Acallec 
to make anſwer, or take ſuch oat. Hor to give attend:auce, of 
be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted, concerni 
the ſame, or for refuſal thereof : and that no freeman, in an 
ſuch manner as is before-mentioned, be impriſoned or detained: 
and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid fol. 
diers and mariners, and that people may not be ſo burthened 
in time to come; and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for pro. 
ceeding by martial law, may be revoked and annulled : and 
that hereafter no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth ty 
m7 perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as aforeſaid, 
leſt, by colour of them, any of your majeſty's ſubjects be de- 
_— or put to death, contrary to the laws and franchiſe of 
the land. 

XI. All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt ex. 
cellent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, according to the 
laws and ſtatutes of this realm : and that your majeſty would 
alſo vouchſafe to declare, That the awards, doings, and pro- 
ceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pre- 
miſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſequence or exam- 
ple: and that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, 
for the further comfort and fafety of your people, to declare 
your royal will and pleaſure, that in things aforefaid, all your 
officers and miniſters ſhall ferve you according to the laws and 
ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your ma- 
jeſty, and the proſperity of this kingdom.” Stat. 17 Car. 

14. 

There is nothing which tends more to excuſe, if not to 
juſtify, the extreme rigour of the commons towards Charles, 
than his open encouragement and avowal of ſuch general prin- 
Ciples as were altogether incompatible with a limited govern- 
ment. Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which the com- 
mons found, upon enquiry, to be printed by ſpecial command 
of the king ; and, when this ſermon was looked into, it con- 
tained doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It taught that, 
though- property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, yet, 
whenever any urgency required ſupply, all property was trans- 
ferred to the ſovereign ; that the conſent of parliament was not 
neceſſary for the impoſition of taxes; and that the divine laws 
required compliance with every demand, how irregular ſoever, 
which the prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects. For theſe 
doctrines the commons impeached Manwaring. The ſentence, 
pronounced upon him by the peers, was, that he ſhould be 
impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be fined a thouſand 
pounds to the king, make ſubmiſſion and acknowledgement of 
his offence, be ſuſpended during three years, 'be incapable of 
holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity or ſecular office, and that his 
book be called in and burnt. It may be worthy of notice, that 
no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended, than this man, ſo juſtly nox- 
ious to both houſes, received a pardon, and was promoted to 2 
living of conſiderable value, Some years after, he was raiſed 
to the ſee of St. Aſaph. If the republican ſpirit of the com- 
mons increaſed the monarchical ſpirit of the court; this latter, 
carried to ſo high à pitch, tended till farther to augment the 
former. And thus extremes were every where affected, and 


the juſt medium was gradually deſerted by all men. 
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ol ſuch importance. They then openly aſſerted, that 


French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been heard, 
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reſounded, and univerſal joy diffuſed over the nation, | 
ſhewed how much this petition had been the object of 
all men's vows and expectations. 4:5 
Soon after the commons reſumed their cenſure of 
Buckingham's conduct and behaviour, againſt whom 
they were implacable. They agreed to preſent a re- 
to the king, in which they recapitulated all 
national grievances and misfortunes, and omitted no cir- 
cumſtance which could render the whole adminiſtration 
cable and odious. The compoſitions with catho- 
kes, they ſaid, amounted. to no leſs than a toleration, 
hateful to God, full of diſhonour and diſprofit to his 
majeſty, and of extreme ſcandal and grief to his good 
people : they took notice of the violations of liberty 
2bove mentioned, E-, wy which the petition of right 
{ems to have provided a ſufficient remedy : they men- 
tioned the decay of trade, the unſucceſsful expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Iſle of Rhe, the encouragement given 
to Arminians, the commiſſion for tranſporting German 
horſe, that for levying illegal impoſitions ; and all theſe 
ie vances they aſcribed ſolely to the ill conduct of the 
uke of Buckingham. This remonſtrance was, perhaps, 
not the leſs provoking to Charles, becauſe, joined to 
the extreme acrimony of the ſubject, there were pre- 
ſerved in it, as in moſt of the remonſtrances of that age, 
an affected civility and ſubmiſſion in the language. And 
us it was the firſt return which he met with for his late 
beneficial conceſſions, and for his ſacrifices: of preroga- 


tive, the greateſt by far ever made by an Engliſh ſove- 
reign, nothing could be more the object of juſt and na- 


eural indignation. It was not without good grounds that 
the commons were ſo fierce and aſſuming. Though 
they had already granted the king the ſupply of five 
ſubſidies, they ſtill retained a. pledge in 'their hands, 
which they thought enſured them ſucceſs in all their ap- 
plications. Tonnage and poundage had not yet been 
granted by parliament; and the commons had artfully, 
this ſeſſion, concealed their intention of invading that 
branch of revenue, till the royal aſſent had been ob- 
tained to the petition of right, which they juſtly deemed 


the levying of tonnage and poundage without conſent of 
parliament, was a palpable violation of the ancient li- 
berries of the people, and an open infringement of the 
petition of right, ſo lately granted. The king, in order 
to prevent the finiſhing and preſenting of this remon- 
ſtrance, came ſuddenly to the parliament, and ended 
this ſeſſion by a prorogation on the 26th of June. 

About this time the earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law 
to Buckingham, was diſpatched to the relief of Rochelle, 
now cloſely beſieged by land, and threatened with a 
blockade by ſea : but he returned without effecting any 
thing; and having declined to attack the enemy's fleet, 
he brought on the Engliſh arms the imputation either of 
cowardice or ill- conduct. In order to repair this diſho- 
nour, the duke went to Portſmouth, where he had pre- 


1 


* 


5 No man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who gave it; 
but in the concluſion, every one made his own conjeCture ; 
and all agreed that the murder had been committed by the 


while their words had not been underſtood by the by-ſtanders. 
In the hurry of revenge, they had inſtantly been put to death, 
had they not been ſaved by ſome of more temper and judge- 
ment, who, though they had the ſame opinion of their guilt, 
thought proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial and exami- 
nation. Near the door there was found a hat, in the inſide of 
which was ſewed a paper, containing four or five lines of that 
remonſtrance of the commons, which declared Buckingham an 
enemy to the kingdom; and under theſe lines was a ſhort eja- 
culation. It was eaſily concluded that this hat belonged to the 
aſſaſſin; but the difficulty ſtill remained, « Who that perſon 
ſhould be?” For the writing diſcovered not the name ; and 
Whoever he was, it was natural to believe that he had already 

ed far enough not to be found without a hat. In this hurry, 
2 man without a hat was ſeen walking very compoſedly before 
the door. One crying out, « Here is the fellow who killed 
the duke; ney body ran to aſk, „ Which is he?” The 

* 


pared a conſiderable fleet and army, on which all the 
lJubſidies given by parliament had been expended. This 
ſupply had very much diſappointed the king's expecta- 
tions. The ſame mutinous ſpirit which prevailed in the 
houſe of commons, had diffuſed itſelf over the nation; 
and the commiſſioners appointed for making the aſſeſſ- 
ments, had connived at all frauds, which might diminiſh 
the ſupply, and reduce the crown to ſtill greater neceſ- 
ſities. This national diſcontent, communicated to a 
deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an event, which 
may be conſidered as remarkable. There was one 
Felton, of a good family, but of an ardent, melancholic 
temper, who had ſerved under the duke in the ſtation of 
lieutenant, His captain being killed in the retreat at 
the Iſle of Rhe, Felton had applied for the company; 
and when diſappointed, he threw up his commiſſion, 
and retired in diſcontent from the army, While private 
reſentment was boiling in his ſullen, unſociable mind, 
he heard the nation reſound with complaints againſt the 
duke; and he met with the remonſtrance of the com- 
mons, in which his enemy was repreſented as the cauſe 
of every national grievance, and as the great enemy of 
the public. Religious fanaticiſm farther inflamed theſe 
vindictive reſſections; and he fancied that he ſhould do 


Heaven acceptable ſervice, if, at one blow, he diſ- 


patched this dangerous foe to religion and to his coun- 
try. Full of theſe dark views he ſecretly arrived at 
| Portſmouth, at the ſame time with the duke, and 
watched for an opportunity of effecting his ſanguinary 
purpoſe, - Buckingham had been engaged in converſa- 
tion with Soubize and other French gentlemen ; and a 
difference of ſentiment having ariſen, the diſpute, though 
conducted with temper and decency, had produced ſome 
of thoſe vehement geſticulations and lively exertions of 
voice, in which that nation, more than the Engliſh, are 
apt to indulge themſelves. The converſation. being 
finiſhed, the duke drew towards the door; and in that 
paſſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak to Sir Thomas Fryer, 
a colonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over Sir 
Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. 
Without uttering other words than “ The villain has 
killed me,” in the ſame moment pulling out the knife, 
he breathed his laſt *. This circumſtance happened on 
the 23d of Auguſt, 1628. 

When the king was informed of this aſſaſſination, he 
received the news in public with an unmoved and undiſ- 
turbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who ſtudied his 
looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed to 
be rid of a miniſter ſo generally odious to the nation. 
But Charles's command of himſelf proceeded entirely 
from the gravity and compoſure of his temper. He was 
ſtill, as much as ever, attached to his favourite ; and, 
during his whole life, he retained an affection for Buck- 
ingham's friends, and a prejudice againſt his enemies. 
He urged too, that Felton ſhould be put to the torture, 

in order to extort from him a diſcovery of his accom- 


_ 


* * — 
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immediately ruſned upon him with drawn ſwords: others, 
more deliberate, defended and protected him: he himſelf with 
open arms, calmly and cheerfully expoſed his breaſt to the 
ſwords of the — enraged; being willing to fall a ſudden ſa- 
crifice to their anger, rather than be reſerved for that public 
juſtice, which, he knew, muſt be executed upon him. He 
was now known to be that Felton who had ſerved in the army. 
Being carried into a private room, it was thought * ſo far 
to dillemble as to tell him, that Buckingham was only griev- 
ouſly wounded, but not without hopes of recovery. Felton 
ſmiled, and told them, „ That the duke, he knew full well, 
had received a blow which had terminated all their hopes.“ 
When aſked, „at whoſe inſtigation he had performed that 
horrid deed? he replied, © that they need not to trouble theme 
ſelves in that enquiry ; that no man living had credit enough 
with him to have diſpoſed him to ſuch an action; that he had 
not yet even entruſted his purpoſe to any one; that the reſolu- 
tion proceeded only from himſelf, and the impulſe of his own 
conſcience; and that his motives would appear, if his hat were 
found: for that, believing he ſhould periſh in the attempt, he 
had therefore taken care to explain them.” Clarendon, vol. 1. 


man very ſedate wered, « I am he.” The more furious 
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plices: but the judges declared, that though that prac- 
tice had formerly been very uſual, ic was altogether illegal. 
The diſtreſs of Rochelle had in the mean time riſen 
to the utmoſt extremity. In order to deprive that place 
of all ſuccour, Richelieu had dared to project the throw- 
ing acroſs the harbour a mole of a mile's extent in that 
boiſterous ocean; and having executed his project, he 
now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. The 
inhabitants, though preſſed with the greateſt rigours of 
famine, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit; being ſupported, partly 
by the lectures of their zealous preachers, party 
the daily hopes of relief from England. After Buck- 


ingham's death, the command of the fleet and army was 


conferred on the earl of Lindeſey ; who, arriving before 
Rochelle, made ſome attempts to break through the 
mole, and force his way into the harbour : but by the 
delays of the Engliſh, that work was now fully finiſhed 
and fortified ; and the Rochellers, finding their laſt 
hopes to fail them, were reduced to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, on the 18th of October, even in ſight of the 
Engliſh admiral. Of fifteen thouſand perſons ſhut up 
in the city, four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatigues 
and famine which they had undergone. | 

On the 20th of January, 1629, the parliament again 
met, They found many cauſes of complaint. Buck- 
ingham's conduct and character with ſome had afforded 


' a reaſon, with others a pretence, for diſcontent againſt 


public meaſures : but after his death, there wanted not 
new reaſons and new pretences for general diſſatisfaction. 
Manwaring's pardon and promotion were taken notice 
of: Sibthorp and Coſins, two clergymen, who, for like 
reaſons, were no leſs noxious to the commons, had met 
with like favour from the king: Montague, who had 
been cenſured for moderation towards the catholics had 


been created biſhop of Chicheſter. They found, like- 


wiſe, upon enquiry, that all the copies of the petition 
of right, which were diſperſed, had, by the king's or- 


*ders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which had given 


fo little ſatisfaction to the commons. An expedient by 
which Charles endeavoured to perſuade the people that 
he had in no wiſe receded from his former claims and pre- 
tenſions, particularly with to the levying of ton- 
nage and poundage. Selden alſo complained in the 
houſe, that one Savage, contrary to the petition of right; 
had been puniſhed with the loſs of his cars, by a diſcre- 
tionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar-chamber. But 
the great article on which the houſe of commons broke 
with the king, and which finally created in Charles a 
diſguſt to all parliaments, was their claim with regard to 
tonnage and poundage. On this occaſion, therefore, it 
is neceſſary to give an account of the controverſy. 
When Charles opened the ſeſſion, he informed the 
commons, That he had not taken theſe duties as ap- 
pertaining to his hereditary prerogative ; but that it was 
ever, and ſtill is, his meaning to enjoy them as a gift of 
his people : and that, if he had hitherto levied tonnage 
and poundage, he pretended to juſtify himſelf only by 
the neceſſity of ſo doing, not by any right which he aſ- 
ſumed.” This conceſſion, however, did not ſatisfy the 
commons; and they inſiſted, as a neceſſary preliminary, 
that the king ſhould once entirely deſiſt from levying 
theſe duties ; after which, they were to take it into con- 


Tideration, how far they would reſtore him to the poſſeſ- 


ſion of a revenue, of which he had clearly diveſted him- 
ſelf. But, beſides that this extreme rigour had never 
been exerciſed towards any of his predeceſſors, and 
many obvious inconveniences muſt follow from the in- 
termiſſion of the cuſtoms; there were other reaſons 
which deterred Charles from complying with fo hard a 
condition, The commons openly declared, that they 


had at preſent many important pretenſions, chiefly with 


to religion ; and if compliance were refuſed, no 


ſupply muſt be. expected from them. Notwithſtanding 
this the king did not immediately break with the com- 


mons, upon their delay in voting him this ſupply. He 
thought that he could better juſtify any ſtrong meaſure 
which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if he al- 
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lowed them to carry to the utmoſt extremities their . 
tacks upon his government and prerogative. * 
tented himſelf, for the preſent, with ſoliciting the hour 
by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the commons, infleaq 
of hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceeded to 
their ſcrutiny into his management of religion, which 
was the only grievance to which, in their opinion, the 
had not as yet, by their petition of right, applied a ſut.. 
ficient remedy. | | 

It was not poſſible that this century, ſo fertile in rel. 
gious ſefts and diſputes, could eſcape the controverf 
concerning fataliſm and free-will, which being ſtrongly 
interwoven both wich philoſophy and theology, had, . 
all ages, chrown every ichool and every church into ſuch 
inextricable doubt and perplexity. The firſt reformer, 
in England, as in other Euro countries, had em- 
braced the moſt rigid tenets cee and abſo- 
lute decrees, and had compoſed, upon that ſyſtem, all 
the articles of their religious creed. But theſe princi. 
ples haviag met with oppoſition from Arminius and his 
ſectaries, the controverly was ſoon brought into this 
iſland, and began here to diffule itſelf. The arminians, 
finding more encouragement from the ſuperſtitious ſpiri 
of the church than from the fanaticiſm of the puritans, 
gradually incorporated themſelves with the former ; and 
ſome of that ſect, by the indulgence of James and 
Charles, had attained the higheſt preferments in the hie- 
rarchy. But their ſucceſs with the public had not been 
altogether anſwerable to that which they met with in the 
church and court. Throughout the nation, they (tilt 
lay under the reproach of innovation and hereſy. The 
commons now levelled againſt them their formidable 
cenſures, and made them the objects of daily invective 
and declamation. Their protectors were ſtigmatized; 
their tenets canvaſſed; their views repreſented as dan- 
gerous and pernicious, Amidft that complication of 
diſputes in which men-were then involved, we may ob- 


' ſerve, that the appellation puritan ſtood for three par- 


ties, which, though commonly united, were yet actu- 
ated by very different views and motives. There were 


the political puritans, who maintained the higheſt prin- 


ciples of civil liberty; the puritans in diſcipline, who 
were averſe to the ceremonies and epiſcopal government 
of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who rigidly 
defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firſt reformers. 


In oppoſition. to all theſe ſtood the court party, the 


hierarchy, and the arminians; only with this diſtinction, 
that the latter ſect, being introduced a few years before, 
did not, as yet, comprehend all thoſe who were favour- 
able to the church and to monarchy. But, as the con- 
troverſies on every ſubject grew daily warmer, men 
united themfelves more intimately with their friends, and 
ſeparated themſelves wider from their antagoniſts ; and 
the diſtinction gradually became quite uniform and te- 
gular; This houſe of commons, which was much go- 
verned by the puritannical party, thought that they 
could not better ſerye their cauſe than by branding and 
puniſhing the arminian ſect, which, introducing an in- 
novation in the church, were the leaſt favoured and 
leaſt powerful of all their antagoniſts. Laud, Neile, 
Montague, and other biſhops, who were the chief ſup- 
porters of epiſcopal government, and the moſt zealous 
partizans of the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church, 
were all ſuppoſed to be tainted with arminianiſm. The 
ſame men and their diſciples were the ſtrenuous preach- 
ers of paſſive obedience, and of entire ſubmiſſion to 
princes; and if theſe could once be cenſured, and be 
expelled the church and court, it was concluded, that 
the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the ceremo- 
nies be leſs rigidly inſiſted on, and the king, deprived of 
his moſt faithful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe high 
claims of prerogative, on which he at preſent inſiſted. 
But Charles was ſtrongly determined from principles of 
piety and conſcience, to oppoſe them. ; 
In the debates of the commons, which are tranſmitted 
to us, it is eaſy to diſcern ſo early ſome ſparks of that 
enthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwards ſet the whole nation 
5 | | in 
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— no account in the nation, is mentioned in 


hates, a8 CO aining of one who, . he was told, 
_—_— flat m_ The inquinies and debates con- 
P rning tonnage and poundage went hand in hand with 
theſe theological or meta hyſical controverſies. The 
Acers of the cuſtom-houſe were ſummoned before the 

commons, to give an account by what authority they 
* ſeized the goods of merchants who had refuſed to 
theſe duties: the barons of the exchequer were 

be oned concerning their decrees on that head. One 
for his activity in ſupporting the officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe : the goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member 
of the houſe, being ſeized for his refuſal to pay the du- 
tics, complaints were made of this violence, as if it 
were a breach of privilege : Charles ſupported his offi- 
cers in all theſe meaſures ; and the quarrel grew every 
day higher between him and the commons. Mention 


mbuſtion *. Oliver Cromwell, at that time a yout 
theſe 


was made in the houſe of impeaching Sir Richard 


Weſton, the treaſurer ; and the king began to entertain 
thoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. Sir 
John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt levying ton. 
nage and poundage without conſent of parliament, and 
offered it to the clerk to read. It was refuſed. He read 
it himſelf. The queſtion being then called for, the 
ſpeaker, Sir John Finch, ſaid, That he had a com- 
mand from the king to adjourn, and to put no queſtion.” 
Upon which he roſe and left the chair. The whole 
houſe was in an uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed back 
into the chair, and forcibly held in it by Hollis and 
Valentine ; till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and 
was paſſed by acclamation rather than by vote. Papiſts 
and arminians were there declared capital enemies to the 
commonwealth. Thoſe who levied tonnage and pound- 
age were branded with the ſame epithet. And even 
the merchants who ſhould voluntarily pay theſe duties, 
were denominated - betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and 
public enemies. The doors being locked, the gentle- 
man uſher of the houſe of lords, who was ſent by the 
king, could not get admittance till this remonſtrance was 
finiſhed. By the king's order, he took the mace from 
the table, which ended their proceedings : and a 
few days after, on the 10th of March the parliament was 
diſſolved. 

Charles, deſtitute of all ſupply, was reduced by ne- 
ceſſity, to embrace a meaſure, which ought to have 
been the reſult of reaſon and ſound policy : he made 
peace with the two crowns againſt which he had hitherto 
waged a war, entered into without neceſſity, and con- 
ducted without glory. Notwithſtanding the diſtracted 
and helpleſs condition of England, no attempt was made 


* 


* Rouſe in a ſpeech, made uſe of the following alluſion : 
&« If a. man meet a dog alone,” ſaid he, © the dog is fearful, 
though ever ſo fierce by nature: but if the dog have his maſter 
wi him, he will ſet upon that man from whom he fled before. 
This ſhews, that lower natures, being backed by higher, in- 
creaſe in courage and ſtrength; an; certainly man, being 

backed with Omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent creature, 
All things are poſſible to him that believes; and where all 
things are poſſible, there is. a kind of omnipotency. Where- 
fore, let it be the unanimous conſent and reſolution of us all, 
to make a vow and covenant henceforth to hold faſt our Gog 
and our religion; and then ſhall we henceforth expect, with 
certainty, happineſs in this world.” prac 

+ The diſcontents of the nation ran high, on account of 
this violent rupture between the king and parliament. Theſe 
diſcontents Charles inflamed by his affectation of a ſeverity 
which he had not power, nor probably inclination, to carry to 
extremities, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, 

oriton, Long, and Strode, were committed to priſon, on ac- 
count of the laſt tumult in the houſe, which was called ſedition. 
With great difficulty, and after ſeveral delays, they- were re- 
leaſed, and the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in 
order to prolong their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, 
and Valentine, were ſummoned to their trial in the king's 
bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and behaviour in parliament ; but 
refuling to anſwer before an inferior court for their conduct as 
— of a ſuperior, they were condemned to be impriſoned 

uring the king's pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good beha- 


{the ſheriffs of London was committed to the Tower 


| 


| 


either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy; nor 
did they entertain any farther proje&, than to defend 
themſelves. againſt the feeble and ill-concerted expedi- 
tions of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and 
2 between king and parliament had diſarmed ſo 
ormidable a power, they carefully avoided any enter- 
prize which might rouze either the terror or anger of 
the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and 
ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the good- will of 
the nation were carried ſo far by the king of Spain, that 
he generouſly releaſed and ſent home all the Engliſh 
priſoners taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The 
example was imitated by France, after the retreat of the 
Engliſh from the Iſle of Rhe. When princes were in 
ſuch diſpoſitions, and had fo few pretenſions on each 
other, it could not be difficult to conclude a peace. 
The treaty was firſt ſigned with France, on the 14th of 
April, 1629. The ſituation of the king's affairs did 
not entitle him to demand any conditions for the Hugo- 
nots, and they were abandoned to the will of their ſove- 
reign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain, (on 
the 5th of November, 1630;) where no conditions 
were made in favour of the palatine, except that Spain 
promiſed in general to uſe their good offices for his re- 
ſtoration. The influence of theſe two wars on domeſtic 
affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of king and people, was 
of the utmoſt conſequence : but no alteration was made 
by them on the foreign intereſts of the kingdom. 

A neutrality was now embraced by the king between 
the rival powers of Bourbon and Auſtria; and during 
the reſt of his reign, he ſeems to have little regarded 
foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was engaged by ho- 
nour, and by friendſhip, for his ſiſter and the palatine, 
to endeavour the procuring of ſome relief for that un- 
happy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe of 
France, and mediated a peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Poland, in hopes of engaging the former 
to embrace the protection of the oppreſſed proteſtants 
in the empire. This was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe 
heroic genius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, made him 
in a little time the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the 

„and rendered his country, formerly unknown and 
neglected, of great weight in the balance of Europe. 
To encourage and aſſiſt him in his projected invaſion of 
Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with fix thou- 
ſand men ; but, that he might preſerve the appearance 
of neutrality, he made uſe of the marquis of Hamilton's 
name. That nobleman entered into an engagement 
with Guſtavus ; and enlifting theſe troops in England 
and Scotland, at Charles's expence, he landed them in 
the Elbe. The deciſive battle of Leipſic was fought 
ſoon after; where the conduct of Tilly and the valour 
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viour, and to be fined the two former a thouſand pounds a- 
piece, the latter five hundred. This ſentence, procured by 
the influence of the crown, ſerved only to ſhew the king's 
diſregard to the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an im- 
menſe ſtock of popularity to the ſufferers, who had fo bravely, 
in oppoſition to arbitrary power, defended the liberties of their 
native country. The commons of England, though an im- 
menſe body, and poſſeſſed of the greater part of the national 
property, were naturally ſomewhat defenceleſs; becauſe of 
their perſonal equality, and their want of leaders: but theking's 
ſeverity here pointed out leaders to them whoſe reſentment was 
inflamed, and whoſe courage was no wiſe daunted by the 
hardſhips which they had undergone in ſo honourable a cauſe. 
So much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, that, 
though they were promiſed liberty on that condition, they 
would not condeſcend even to preſent a petition to the king, 
expreſſing their ſorrow for having offended him. They una- 
nimouſly refuſed to find ſureties for their good behaviour; and 
diſdained to accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy terms. _ 
Hollis was ſo induſtrious to continue his meritorious diſtreſs, 
that, when one offered to bail him, he would not yield to the 
rule of court, and be himſelf bound with his friend. Even * 
Lory, who had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtice's | 

chamber, declared in court, that his ſureties ſhould no longer 1 
continue. Vet becauſe Sir John Elliot happened to die while 
in cuſtody, a great clamour was raiſed againſt the adminiſtra- 


tion; and he was univerſally regarded as a martyr to the liber- 
ties of England. Ruſhworth. Whitlocke. Kennet. 
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of the Imperialiſts were overcome by the 7 * con- 
duct of Guſtavus and the ſuperior valour of the Swedes. 
Germany was over- run in an inſtant by the victorious 
Swede; and Ferdinand's generals were foiled in every 
encounter. But by this extraordinary and unexpected 
ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe for 
which he framed the alliance. Guſtavus, elated by 
proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of am- 


bition ; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdi- 


nand, he intended to reduce it to ſubjection under his 
own. He refuſed to reſtore the palatine to his princi- 
pality, except on conditions which would have kept him 
in total dependence. And thus the negociation was 
protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where the Swe- 
diſh monarch periſhed in the midft of a complete vic- 
tory which he obtained over his enemies. 

After the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewhat 
alienated Charles from the queen, ſhe is to be conſidered 
as his chief friend and favourite. Thar ruſtic contempt 
of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, ba- 
niſhing them from his court, made it reſemble more a 
fair or an exchange, than the ſeat of a great prince, was 
very wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But 
though full of complaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles 
reſerved all his paſſion for his confort, to whom he at- 
tached himſelf with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. 
By her ſenſe and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe 
juſtified the fondneſs of her huſband ; though it is al- 
lowed, that, being ſome what of a paſſionate temper, 
ſhe precipitated him into haſty and imprudent meaſures. 
Her religion, likewiſe, to which ſhe was much addicted, 
muſt be regarded as a great misfortune ; ſince it aug- 
mented the jealouſy which prevailed againſt the court, 


and engaged her to procure for the catholics ſome indul- 


gences which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation. 

In the former fituation of the Engliſh government, 
when the ſovereign was in a great meaſure independent 
of his ſubjects, the king choſe his miniſters either from 

perſonal favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, 
- without any regard to their parliamentary intereſt or ta- 
lents. It has ſince been the maxim of princes, where- 
ever popular leaders encroach too much on royal autho- 
rity, to confer offices on them ; in expeCtation that they 
will afterwards become more careful not to diminiſh 
that power which has become their own. Theſe poli- 
tics were now embraced by Charles; a ſure proof that 
a ſecret revolution had happened in the conſtitution, and 
had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new maxims of go- 
vernment. But the views of the king were at this time 
ſo repugnant to thoſe of the puritans, that the leaders, 
whom he gained, loſt from that moment all intereft 
with their party, and were even purſued as traitors with 
implacable hatred and reſentment. This was the cafe 
with Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the king created 
firſt baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of 


Strafford ; made him preſident of the council of York, 


and deputy of Ireland; and regarded him as his chief 
miniſter and counſellor *. Sir Dudley Digges was about 
the ſame time created maſter of the rolls: Noy, attor- 


1 


wx 
—_ 


* By his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited all 
the confidence which his maſter repoſed in him: his character 
was ſtately and auſtere; more fitted to procure eſteem than 
love: his fidelity to the king was unſhfken ; but as he now 
employed all his counſels to ſupport the prerogative, which he 
had formerly bent all his endeavours to diminiſh, his virtue 

| ſeems not to have been entirely pure, but to have been ſuſcep- 
tible of ſtrong impreſſions from private intereſt and ambition. 


+ This man was virtuous, if ſeverity of manners-alone and. 


abſtinence from pleafure, could deſerve that name. He was 
earned, if polemical knowledge could entitle him to that praiſe. 
He was diſintereſted, but with unceaſing induftry he ſtudied 
to exalt the prieſtly and prelatical character, which was his 
own. His zeal was unrelenting in the cauſe of religion ; that 
is, in impoſing by rigorous meaſures, his own tenets and pious 
ceremonies on the obſtinate puritans, who had dared te op- 
poſe him. In proſecution of his holy purpoſes, he overlooked 
every human conſideration ; or, in other words, the heat and 


- Indiſcretion of his temper made him neglect the views of pru- 


fore, of the ideas and 


of regaining its authority in this iſland ; 
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ney-general: Littleton, ſolicitor-general, Al the 
had likewiſe been parliamentary leaders; and were m. 
eminent in their profeſſion. In all eccleſiaſtical -%g 
and even in many civil, Laud, - biſhop of London 1. 
great influence over the king T. Biſhop Laud was 0 
perſon who acquired ſo great an aſcendant over 88 | 
and who led him, by the facility of his 0 


. 5 temper, into a 
conduct which proved ſo fatal to himſelf and to his 
kingdom. | 


he temper of the nation was now very different 
from what it was formerly; the ceremonies of the church 
were deemed relics of popiſh ſuperſtition; and it i” 
with difficulty that the ancient ceremonies to which mm 
had been accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctified 8 
the practice of the firſt reformers, could be retained 4 
divine ſervice: yet was this the time which Laud choſe 
for the introduction of new ceremonies and obſervance: 
Beſides that theſe were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations 
there lay, in the opinion of the public, another ver; 
forcible objection againſt them. Laud, and the othe: 
prelates who embraced his meaſures, were generale 
well inſtructed in facred antiquity, and had adopted 
many of thoſe religious ſentiments which prevailed dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth centuries, when the Chriſtian 
church, as is well known, was already ſunk into thoſe 
ſuperſtitions which were afterwards continued and aug. 
mented by the policy of Rome. The revival, there. 
practices of that age, could not 
fail of giving the Engliſh faith and liturgy ſome reſem- 
blance to the catholic ſuperſtition, which the kingdom 
in general, and the puritans in particular, held in the 
greateſt horror and deteſtation. Men alſo were apt to 
think, that, without ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignifi- 
cant obſervances would not be impoſed with ſuch unre. 
lenting zeal on the refractory nation; and that Laud's 
ſcheme was to lead back the Engliſh by gradual ſteps to 
the religion of their anceftors. They conſidered not, 
that the very inſignificancy of theſe ceremonies recom- 


mended them to the ſuperſtitious prelate, and made 


them appear the more pecuharly ſacred and religious, 
as they could ſerve to no other pùrpoſe. Nor was the 
reſemblance to the Romiſh ritual any objection, but 
rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren ; who bore 


a much greater kindneſs to the morher-church, as they 


called her, than to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and 
frequently recommended her as a true Chriſtian church; 
an appellation which they refuſed, or at leaſt ſcrupled ta 
give to the others. So openly were theſe tenets eſ- 
pouſed, that not only the diſcontented puritans believed 
the church of England to be relapſing faſt into Romiſh 
ſuperſtition: the court of Rome itſelf entertained hopes 

Fr and, in order to 
forward Laud's ſuppoſed good intentions, an offer was 
twice made him in private, of a cardinal's hat, which 


he declined accepting. His anſwer was, as he ſays 


himſelf, © That ſomething dwelt within him, which 
would not ſuffer his compliance, till Rome were other 
than it is T. A court lady, daughter of the earl of 
Devonſhire, having turned catholic, was aſked by . 

the 


— — 


dence and rules of good manners. He was in this reſpet 
happy, that all his enemies were alſo imagined by him the de- 
clared enemies to loyalty and true piety, and that every exet- 
ciſe of his anger, by that means, became in his eyes a ment 


and a virtue. 


+ As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud 
ſacrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may not be 
amiſs to relate thoſe which he was accuſed of employing in 
the conſecration of St. Catherine's church, and which were 
the object of ſuch general ſcandal and offence. On the biſhop's 
approach to the weſt door of the church, a loud voice cried, 
« Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of Glory 
may enter in !** Immediately the doors of the church flew open, 
and the biſhop entered. Falling upon his knees, with eyes 
elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe words: This 
place 1s Roy ; the ground is holy: In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it holy.” Going toward 


the chancel, he ſeveral times took up from the floor ſome ot 
the duſt, and threw it in the air. When he approached, wm 
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her converſion. © It is chiefly, ſaid ſhe, 
. — to travel in a crowd.” The meaning of 
chis expreſſion being demanded, ſhe replied, © I per- 
ive your grace and many others are making haſte to 
25 and therefore, in order to prevent my being 
yaded, 1 have gone before you.” It muſt be con- 
—_ that though Laud deſerved not the appellation 
f apiſt, the genius of his religion was, though in a leſs 
Tm the ſame. with that of the Romiſh: the ſame 
-ofound reſpect was exacted to the ſacerdotal character, 
3 ſame ſubmiſſion required to the creeds and decrees 
ol ſynods and councils, the ſame pomp and ceremony 
was affected in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious regard 
to days, poſtures, meats, and veſtments. No wonder, 
therefore, that this prelate was, every where, among 
the puritans, regarded with horror, as the fore-runner 
of antichriſt. ; 

It is not eaſy to imagine the diſcontents excited by 
Laud's innovation, and the ſuſpicions which it gave riſe 
to. The kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, 
a ſpecies of embroidered veſtment, in adminiſtering the 
ſacrament, were alſo known to be great objects of ſcan- 
dal; as being popiſn practices: but the oppoſition rather 
iacreaſed than abated the zeal of the prelate for the in- 
troduction of theſe habits and ceremonies. All kinds 
of ornament, eſpecially pictures, were neceſſary for ſup- 
porting that mechanical devotion, which was propoſed 
to be raiſed in this model of religion : but as theſe had 
been ſo much employed by the church of Rome, and 
had given riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or what the puri- 
tans called idolatry ; it was impoſſible to introduce them 
into Engliſh churches, without exciting general mur- 
murs and complaints. But Laud, poſſeſſed of preſent 
authority, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſeveral 
attempts towards acquiring theſe ornaments. Some of 
the pictures introduced by him were alſo found, upon 
enquiry, to be the very ſame that might be met with in 
the maſs- book. The crucifix too, that eternal conſo- 
lation of all pious catholics, and terror to all ſound pro- 
teſtants, was not forgotten on this occaſion #. On pre- 
rence of pacifying diſputes, orders were iſſued from the 
council, forbidding, on both ſides, all preaching and 
printing with regard to the controverted points of pre- 
deſtination and free-will. But it was complained of, 
and probably with reaſon, that the impartiality was alto- 
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his attendants, near to the communion- table, he bowed fre- 
quently towards it: and on their return, they went round the 
church, repeating as they marched along, ſome of the pſalms: 
and then ſaid a form of prayer, which concluded with theſe 
words: We conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee 
as holy ground, not to be profaned any more to common uſes,” 
After this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the communion-table, 
folemaly pronounced many imprecations upon ſuch as ſhould 
afterwards pollute that holy place by muſters of ſoldiers, or 
keeping in it profane law-courts, or carrying burdens through 
it. On the concluſion of every curſe he bowed towards the 
eaſt, and cried, & Let all the people fay, Amen.” The im- 
precations being all ſo p:ouſly finiſhed, there were poured out 
a number of bleſſings upon ſuch as had any hand in framing and 
building that ſacred and beautiful edifice, and on ſuch as had 
gtven, or ſhould hereafter give to it, any chalices, plate, or- 
naments, or utenſils. At every benediction, he in a like man- 
ner bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, „Let all the people 
lay, Amen.” The ſermon followed; after which, the biſhop 
conſecrated and adminiſtered the ſacrament in the following 
manner: as he approached the communion-table, he made 
many lowly reverences: and coming up to that part of the 
table where the bread and wine lay, he bowed ſeven times. 
After the reading of many prayers, he approached the ſacra- 
mental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin 
in which the bread was placed. When he beheld the bread, 
be ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a ſtep er two, bowed 
three ſeveral times towards the bread; then he drew nigh again, 
opened the napkin, and bowed as before, Next, he laid his 
hand on the cup, which had a cover upon it, and was filled 
with wing. He let go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice 
towards it. He approached again; and lifting up the cover, 
peeped into the cup. Seeing the wine, he ler fall the cover, 
ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then he received the 
crament, and gave it to others. And many prayers being 


laid, the ſolemnity of the conſecration ended, The walls and 
No. LIII. | | 


gether confined to the orders, and that the execution of 
them was only meant againſt the calviniſts. | 

Laud and his followers, in return for Charles's indul- 
gence towards the church, took care to magnily the 
regal authority, and to treat with the utmoſt deteſtation, 
all puritannical pretenſions to a free and independent 
conſtitution. But while theſe prelates were fo liberal in 
raiſing the crown at the expence of public liberty, they 
made no ſcruple of encroaching themſelves on the royal 
rights the molt inconteſtible, in order to exalt the hie- 
rarchy, and procure to tkeir own order dominion and 
independence. A divine and apoſtolical charter was in- 
ſifted on, preferably to a legal and parliamentary one. 
The ſacerdotal character was magnified as ſacred and 
indefeazable : all right to ſpiritual authority, or even to 
private judgement in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed to 
profane laymen : eccleſiaſtical courts were held by the 
biſhops in their own name, without any notice taken of 
the king's authority: and Charles, though extremely 
jealous ot every claim in popular aſſemblies, ſeemed ra- 
ther to encourage than repreſs the encroachments of 
his clergy. 

During theſe tranſactions tonnage and poundage con- 
tinued to be levied by the royal authority alone. The 
former additional impoſitions were ſtill exacted. Even 
new impoſitions were laid on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dize. The cuſtom-houſe officers reccived orders from 
the council to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, or cel- 
lar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt; and to break any 
bulk whatever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms. 
In order to exerciſe the militia, and to keep them in 
good order, each county, by an edict of the council, 
was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for maintaining a muſter- 
maſter, appointed for that ſervice. Compoſitions were 
openly made with recuſants, and the popiſh religion be- 
came a regular part of the revenue. A commiſſion was 
granted for compounding with ſuch as were poſſeſſed of 
crown-lands upon defective titles; and, on pretence, 
ſome money was exacted from the people. Charles 
imitated the example of ſome of his predeceſſors in ſum- 
moning thoſe who were poſſeſſed of forty pounds a-year 
in land to receive the honour of knighthood, or to com- 
pound for their refuſal, Commiſſioners were appointed 
for fixing the rates of compoſition ; and inſtructions were 
given to theſe commiſſioners not to accept of a leſs ſum 


floor and roof of the fabric were then ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently 


holy. Orders were given, and rigoroutly inſiſted on, that the 


communion-table ſhould be removed from the middle of the 
area, where it hitherto ſtood in all the churches, except in 
cathedrals. It was placed at the eaſt end, railed in, and de- 
nominated an ALTAR; as the clergymen who officiated re- 
ceived commonly the appellation of Pr1isgsT., Hume, 

* It was much remarked, that Sherheid, the recorder of 
Saliſbury, was tried in the ſtar-chamber, for having broken, 
contrary to the biſhop of Saliſbury's expreſs injunctions, a 
painted window of St. Edmond's church in that city. He 
boaſted, that he had deſtroyed the monuments of idolatry : but 
for this effort of his zeal, he was fined five hundred pounds, 
removed from his office, condemned to make a public acknow- 
ledgement, and be bound to his good behaviour. Not only 
ſuch of the clergy as neglected to obſerve every ceremony, 
were ſuſpended and derived by the high-commiſſion court : 
oaths were, by many of the biſhops, impoſed on the church- 
wardens ; and they were ſworn to inform againſt any one who 
ated contrary to the eccleſiaſtical canons. Such a meaſure, 
though practiſed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much of- 
fence; as reſembling too ncarly the practice of the Romiſh 
inquiſition, To thew the great alienation from the churches 
reformed after the preſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that the 
diſcipline and worſhip of the church thould be impoſed on the 
Engliſh regiments and trading companies abroad. All foreign - 
ers of the Dutch and Walloon congregations were commanded 
to attend the eſtabliſhed church; and indulgence was granted 
to none after the children of the firſt denizens. Scudamore too, 
the king's ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to withdraw himſelf 
from the communion of the Hugonots, Even men of fenſe 
were apt to blame this conduct, not only becauſe it gave of- 
fence in England, but becauſe in foreign countrics it loſt the 
crown the advantage of being conlidercd as tie head and ſup- 
port of the reformation. 
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630 
than would have been due by the party, upon a tax of 
three ſubſidies and a half.. Nothing proves more plainly 
how ill-diſpoſed the people were to the meaſures of the 
crown, than to obſerve, that they loudly complained of 
an expedient, founded on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted 
by ſuch a precedent. The law was pretended to be 
obſolete; — only one reign had intervened ſince 
the laſt execution of it. 

That the clergy might have a magnificent fabric for 
public worſhip, ſubſcriptions were ſer on foot, in 1631, 
for repairing and rebuilding St. Paul's; and the king, 
by his countenance and example, encouraged this un- 
dertaking. By order of the privy-council, St. Gre- 
gory's church was removed, as. an impediment to. the 
project of extending and beautifying the cathedral. 
Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe were pulled down, and 
compenſation was made to the owners. But even this 
was ſaid, by the puritans, to ſavour of popiſh ſuperſti- 
tion, A ſtamp duty was impoſed on cards; and mono- 
polies were again revived *, | 

The council of York had been firſt erected, after a 
rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without any 
authority of parliament ; and this exerciſe of power, 
like many others, was indulged to that arbitrary mo- 
narch. This council had long acted chiefiy as a 


criminal court; but beſides ſome innovations introduced 


by James, Charles thought proper, ſome time after 
Wentworth was made preſident, to extend its powers, 
and to give it a large civil juriſdiction, and that, in 
ſome reſpects, diſcretionary. Some irregular acts of 
that council were complained of in 1632. The court 
of ſtar· chamber extended its authority; and it was mat- 
ter of complaint, in 1633, that it encroached upon the 
juriſdiction of the other courts; impoſing heavy fines 
and inflicting ſevere puniſhments, beyond the uſual 
courſe of juſtice f, Charles likewiſe renewed his 
father's edict for allowing ſports and recreations on 
Sunday to ſuch as attended public worſhip; and he or- 
dered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be publicly 
read by the clergy after divine ſervice. Thoſe: who 
were puritanically affected refuſed obedience, and were 
puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or deprivation. Some encou- 
ragement and protection, which the king and the biſhops 
gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, and other 
cheerful feſtivals of the common people, were the ob- 
Jects of like ſcandal to the puritans. 

On the 12th of June, this year, Charles made a jour- 
ney. to Scotland, attended by the court, in order to. 
hold a parliament there, and to paſs through the cere- 
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It is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was 
reaped from theſe projects, that of two hundred thouſand 
pounds thereby levied on the people, ſcarcely one thouſand, 
five hundred came into the king's coffers. 

+ Sir David Foulis was fined five thouſand pounds, chiefly 
becauſe he had diſſuaded a friend from compounding with the 
commiſſioners of knighthood. Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's. 
Inn, had written an enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, 
which he called Hiſtrio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to 
decry ſtage-plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, dancing z but 
the author likewiſe. took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, 

ublic feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bonfires, and maypoles. 
His zeal againſt all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt moved, by 


obſerving, that plays ſold better than the choiceſt ſermans, and 


that they were frequently printed on finer paper than the. Bible 
itſelf. Beſides, that the players were often papiſts, and de- 


ſperately wicked ; the e he affirms, are Satan's 
ittle better than incarnate devils; 


chapels, the play-haunters 
and ſo many ſteps in a dance, ſo many paces to hell. The 
chief crime of Nero he repreſents to have been his frequenti 

and acting of plays; and thoſe, who nobly conſpired his death, 
were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by their indigna- 
tion at that enormity. The reſt of his thouſand: pages are of 
a like ſtrain. He had obtained a licence from, archbiſhop 
Abbot's chaplain; yet was he indicted in the ſtar-thamber as 
a libeller. It was . 70 ſomewhat hard, that general invec- 
tives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted into ſatires againſt the 
king and queen, merely becauſe they frequented theſs amuſe- 
ments, and becauſe the queen ſometimes acted her part in paſ- 
torals and interludes, which were repreſented at court. The 
author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the 
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mony of his coronation. The nobility and gentry 
both Kingdoms rivalled each other, in — all 1 
and reſpect to the king, and in ſhe wing mutual U 
ſhip and regard to each other. No one cid have fü, 
pected, from exterior appearances, that fuch dr 
ſcenes were preparing. One chief thing whi 
tranſacted in this parlament, was, beſides obtain 
lome ſupply, to procure authority for ordering the hats 
of clergymen. The act did not paſs without oppoty.* 
and difficulty. The dreadful furplice was before mn 
eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome reaſon that, 
under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be introduceg 
among; them, Though the king believed that his 
rogative- entitled him to a power, in general of direQin 
whatever belonged to the exterior government of tie 
church, this was deemed a matter of too great import- 


ſanction of a parti 
ſtatute. W 24 Tg 


Upon the king's return to England, he heard of arch. 
biſnop Abbot's death: and, without delay, he conferreg 
that dignity on his favourite, Laud; who, by this accef. 
lion of authority, was now enabled to maintain eccleſi. 
aſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and to aggravate 
the general diſcontent in the nation. Laud obtained the 
biſhopric of London for his friend Juxon; and, about a 
year after the death of Sir Richard Weſton, created earl 
of Portland, had intereſt enough to engage the King to 
make that prelate high treaſurer Þ. 

In x634 ſhip- money was introduced. The firſt writs 
of this kind had been directed to ſea-· port towns only: 

but ſhip-money was at this time levied on che whole 
kingdom: ; and each county was rated at a particular 


ſum, which was afterwards aſſeſſed upon individuals, 


The amount of the whole tax was very moderate, little 
exceeding two: hundred thouſand pounds: it was levied 
upon the people with equality: the money was entirely 
expended on the navy, to the great honour and advan- 
tage of the kingdom: as England had no military force, 
while: all the other powers of Europe were ſtrongly 
armed, a fleet ſeemed abſolutely neceflary for her ſecu- 
rity : and. it was obvious that à navy muſt be built and 
equipped at leiſure, during peace; nor could it poſſibly 
be fitted out on a ſudden emergence, when the danger 
became urgent: yet all theſe conſiderations: could not 
reconcile the people to the impoſition. It was entirely 
arbitrary: by the ſame right any other tax might be im- 
poſed; and men thought a powerful fleet, though very 
deſirable both for the credit and ſafety of the kingdom, 
but an unequal recompence for their liberties, which, 
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hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations in religious wor- 
ſhip, and. the new ſuperſtitions, introduced by yam and this 
probably,. together with the obſtinacy and petulance of his be- 
haviour before the ſtar-chamber, was the reaſon why his ſen- 
tence was ſo ſtvere. The mulic- in the. churches, he affirmed, 
not to be the noiſe of men, but a bleating of brute beaſts; cho. 
riſters. bellow the tenor, as it were oxen ; bark a counterpart, 
as it were a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble, as it were a 
ſport of bulls; and grunt, out a baſe, as it were a number of 
hogs; Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is the deviFs-Chriſtmas; and 
Prynne employed a great number of pages to perſuace men to 
affect the name of puritan. Ruſh. vol. 11, p. 223. He 
was condemned to be put from the bar, to ſtand on the pillory 
in two places, Weſtminſter and OCheapſide : to lofe both his 
ears, one in each place; to pay five thouſand pounds fine to 
the king; and to be impriſoned during life. This fame Prynne 
was a great ſtickler for the puritans; and it was chiefly with a 
view of mortifying that ſect, that, though of an honourable | 
profeſſion, he was condemned by the ſtar- chamber to ſo igno- 
minious a puniſhment. P ; 

t Juxon was a perſon. of great integrity, mildneſs, and hu- 
manity, and. endued with. a good underſtanding. Yet did this 
laſt, promotion give general offence. His birth and character 
were deemed too obſcure for a man raiſed to one of the higheſt 
offices of the crown. And the, clergy, it was thought, were 
already too much elated by former inſtances of the king's at- 
tachment to them, and needed not this farther encouragement 
to aſſume, dominion over the laity. The puritans, likewiſe, 
were much diflatisfied with Juxon, notwithſtanding his emi- 
nent virtues, becauſe he was à lover of profane ſield ſports and 


hunting. W OW 2 2 
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they apprehended, were thus ſacrificed to the obtaining 
"bins had entertained: a very different idea of the 
tion, from that which began in general to pre- 
ai} among his ſubjects. He did not regard national 
V:vileges.as fo facred and inviolable, that nothing but 
"xtreme neceſſity cotid juſtify an infringement of them. 
conſidered himſelf as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to 
whoſe care Heaven, by his birth- right, had committed 
his , whoſe duty it was to provide for their ſecu- 
| = happineſs, and who was veſted with ample diſ- 
cretionary powers for that ſalutary purpoſe. But the 
public liberty muſt be ſo precarious under this exorbi- 
tant prerogative, as to render an oppoſition not only 
—y le, but laudable in the . 

In the reign of Henry VII. ſome laws had been 
enacted againſt depopulation, or the converting of ara- 
ble lands into paſture. By a decree of the ſtar-chamber 
Sir Anthony Roper was fined four thouſand pounds for 
an offence of that nature. This ſevere ſentence was in- 
tended to terrify others into compoſition ; and above 
thirty thouſand pounds were levied by that expedient. 
Like compoſitions, or in default of rhem, heavy fines, 
were required for encroachments on the king's foreſts ; 
whoſe bounds, by decrees deemed arbitrary, were ex- 
tended much beyond what was uſual f. Morley was 
fined ten thoufand pounds for reviling, challenging, and 
ſtriking, in the court of Whitehall, Sir George Theo- 
bald, one of the king's ſervants. Alliſon had reported, 
that the archbiſhop of York had incurred the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, by aſking a limited toleration for the catholics, 
and an allowance to build ſome churches for the exerciſe 
of their religion. For this ſlander againſt the archbithop, 
he was condemned in the ſtar- chamber to be fined one 
thouſand pounds, to be committed to priſon, to be 
bound to his good behaviour during life, to be whipped, 
and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtminſter, and in threc 
other towns in England. Robins, who had been an 
accomplice in his guilt, was condemned by a ſentence 
equally ſevere 1. 8 


Here is a paſſage of Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning 
impolitions, p. 131. „This power of laying on arbitrarily 
new impoſitions being a prerogative in point » government, as 
well as in point of profit, it cannot be reſtrained or bound by 
act of parliament; it cannot be limited by any certain or fixed 
rule of law, no more than the courſe of. a pilot upon the ſea, 
who muſt turn the helm, or bear higher or lower fail, accord. 
ing to the wind or weather; and therefore it may be properly 
ſaid, that the king's prerogative in this point, is as ſtrong as 
Sampſon: it cannot be bound: for though an act of parliament 
be made to reſtrain it, and the king doth give his conſent unto, 
as Sampſon was bound with his own conſent, yet if the Phi- 
liſtines come; that is, if any juſt or important occaſion do 
ariſe, it cannot hold or reſtrain the prerogative ; it will be as 
thread, and broken as eaſy. as the bonds of Sampſon. The 
king's prerogatives are the ſun-beams of the crown, and as in- 
ſeparable from it as the ſun- beams from the ſun: the king's 
crown muſt be taken from him; Sampſon's hair muſt be cut off, 
before his courage can be any jot abated. Hence it is, that 
neither the king's act, nor any act of parliament, can give 
away his prerogative.“ | 1 

+ The bounds of one foreſt, that of Rockingham, were in- 


creaſed from ſix miles to ſixty. . Stafford's Letters and Diſ- 
patches, vol. 11. p. 117. | 


t. There are other inſtances of the high reſpect paid to the 


nobility and to the great in that age, when the powers of mo- 
narchy; though diſputed, itil} maintained themſelves in their 
priſtine vigour. - . Clarendon tells us a pleaſant incident to this 
purpoſe: a waterman belonging to a man of quality, having a 
ſquable- with-a-citizen about his fare, ſhewed his badge, the 
creſt of his maſter, waich happened to be a ſwan; and thence 
infiſted on better treatment from the citizen. But the other 
replied catelefsly; that he did not trouble his head about that 


gooſe, For this offence he was ſummoned before the marſhal's' 
court; was fined, as having ogy” defamed the noble- 


man's creſt; by calling the ſwan a gooſe; and was in effect 
reduced to beggary. ir Richard Granville had thought him- 
ſelf ill uſed by the earl of Suffolk in a law-ſuit; and he was ac- 
Cuſed before the Rar-chamber,” of having faid of that nobleman, 
that he was a baſe lord. The evidence againſt him was ſome- 
what lame; yet, for this light offence, inſufficiently proved, 
he was condemned to pay a Ane 


of eight thouſand pounds, one 


| 
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In 1635, Charles, in imitation of Elizabeth and 


England, unhappy in its preſent ſituation, that James, iſſued proclamations forbidding the landed gen- 


tlemen and the nobility to live idly in London, and or- 
dering them to retire to their country ſeats. For diſo- 
bedience to this edict, many were indicted by the attor- 
ney- general, and were fined in the ſtar- chamber. This 
occaſioned diſcontents; and the ſentences were com- 


Plained of as illegal. Ray, having exported fullers- 


earth, contrary to the king's proclamation, was, beſides 
the pillory, condemned in the ftar-chamber to a fine of . 
two thouſand pounds. Like fines were levied on Ferry, 
Eman, and others, for diſobeying a proclamation which 
forbad the exportation of gold. In order to account for 
the ſubſequent convulſions, even theſe incidents are not 


to be overlooked, as frivolous or contemptible. Such 


ſeverities were afterwards .magnified into the greateſt 
enormities. There remains a proclamation of this year, 
prohibiting hackney-coaches from ſtanding in the ſtreet. 
We are told, that there were not above twenty coaches 
of that kind in London. There are, at preſent, upwards 
of a thouſand, | 

The effects of ſhip-money began now to appear. A 
formidable fleet of ſixty fail, the greateſt that England 
had ever known, was equipped, in 1636, under the 
earl of Northumberland, who had orders to attack the 
herring- buſſes of the Dutch, which fiſhed in what were 
called the Britiſh Seas. The Dutch were content to pay 
thirty thouſand florins for a licence during this year. 
This year the king ſent a ſquadron againſt Sallee ; and, 
with the aſliſtance of the emperor of Morocco, deſtroyed 
that receptacle of pirates, by whom the Engliſh com- 
merce, and even the Engliſh coaſts, had long been in- 
feſted. 

In 1637, Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſi- 
clan, were tried in the ſtar- chamber for ſeditious and 
ſchiſmatical libels, and were condemned to the ſame pu- 
niſnment that had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne 
himſelf was tried for a new offence; and, together with 
another fine of five thouſand pounds, was condemned to 
loſe what remained of his ears 8. 


8 — 


half to the earl, the other to the king. Sir George Markham, 
following a chaſe where lord Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing 
his hounds, kept cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by 
the huntſman, who beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul lan- 

uage, which Sir George returned with a ttroke of his whip. 

he fellow threatened to complain to his maſter: the knight 
replied, if his maſter ſhould juſtify ſuch inſolence, he would 
ſerve him in the ſame manner, or words to that effect. Sir 
George was ſummoned before the ſtar-chamber, and fined ten 
thouſand pounds. 

Beſides that theſe writers had attacked with great ſeverity, 
and even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and go- 
vernment of the church; the very anſwers which they gave in 
to the court, were ſo full of contumacy and of invectives 
againſt the prelates, that no lawyer could he prevailed on to 
ſign them. The rigours, however, which they underwent, 
being ſo unworthy men of their profeſſion, gave general offence; 
and the patience, or rather alacrity, with which they ſuffered, 
increafed ſtill farther the indignation of the public. The ſeve- 
rity of the ſtar-chamber, which was generally aſcribed to Laud's 
paſſionate diſpoſition, was, without doubt, blameable ; but will 
naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt 
latitude, that liberty of the preſs, which is eſteemed ſo neceſſary 
in every monarchy, confined by ſtrict legal limitations: But 
as theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, nor at any time before; ſo was this liberty totally 
unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as religious to- 
leration, incompatible with all good government. Burton, in 
his book where he complained of innovations, mentioned 
among others, that a certain Wedneſday had been appointed 
for a faſt, and that the faſt was ordered to be celebrated with- 
out any ſermons. The intention, as he pretended, of that no- 
velty was, by the example of a faſt without ſermons, to ſup- 
xreſs all the Wedneſday's lectures in London. It is obſerv- 
able, that the church of Rome and that of England, being both 
of them lovers of form and ceremony, and order, are more 
friends to prayer than preaching : while the puritannical ſecta- 
ries, who find that the latter method of addreſs, being directed 
to'a numerous audience preſent and viſible, is more inflaming 
and animating, have always regarded it as the chief part of 
divine ſervice, _ 
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The puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped them- 


ſelves off for America, and laid there the foundations of 


a government which * all the liberty, both civil 
and religious, of which they found themſelves bereaved 
in their native country. But their enemies, unwilling 
that they ſhould any where enjoy eaſe and contentment, 


and yreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of 


ſo diſaffected a colony, prevailed on the king to iſſue a 
proclamation, debarring theſe devotees acceſs even into 
thoſe inhoſpitable deſerts. Eight ſhips, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to fail, were detained by order of 
council; and in theſe were embarked Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, John Hamden, John Pym, and Oliver 
Cromwell, who had reſolved for ever to abandon their 
native country, and fly to the other extremity of the 
globe; where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes 
of any length or form which pleaſed them. The king 
had afterwards full leiſure to repent this exerciſe of his 
authority. Complaints about this time were made, that 
the petition of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, 
and that, upon a commitment by the king and council, 
bail or releaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, Par- 
giter, and Danvers. Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, a 
man of ſpirit and learning, a popular prelate, and who 
had been lord-keeper, was fined ten thouſand pounds by 
the ſtar-chamber, committed to the Tower during the 
king's pleaſure, and ſuſpended from his office“. Lilburn 
was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber of publiſhing and 
diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets. He was ordered to be 
examined; but refuſed to take the oath uſual in that 
court, that he would anſwer interrogatories, even though 
they might lead him to accuſe himſelf, For this con- 
tempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned to be 
whipped at the cart, and ſtand on the pillory ; he ha- 
rangued the 
the tyranny of biſhops. From his pockets alſo he ſcat- 
tered pamphlets, ſaid to be ſeditious; becauſe they at- 
tacked the hierarchy. The ſtar-chamber which was 
ſitting at that very time, ordered him immediately to be 
ace, He ceaſed not, however, though both gagged 
and pillored, to ſtamp with his feet, and geſticulate, in 
order to ſhew the people, that, if he had it in his power, 
he would ſtill harangue them. This behaviour gave 
freſh provocation to the ſtar- chamber; and they con- 
demned him to be impriſoned in a dungeon, and to be 
loaded with irons. . The jealouſy of the church ap- 
ared in another inſtance leſs tragical, 
eing's fool, who, by his office, had the privilege of 
jeſting on his maſter, and the whole court, happened 
unluckily to try his wit upon Laud, who was too ſacred 
a perſon to be played with. News having arrived from 
Scotland of the firſt commotions excited by the liturgy, 
Archy ſeeing the primate paſs by, called to him, 
„% Who's fool, now, my lord?” For this offence, 


Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the council, to have | 


his coat pulled over his head, and to be diſmiſſed the 
King's ſervice. Here is another inſtance of that rigo- 
rous ſubjection in which all men were held by Laud. 
Some young gentlemen. of Lincoln's-Inn, heated by 
their cups, having drank confuſion to the archbiſhop, 
were at his inſtigation cited before the ſtar-chamber. 
They applied to the earl of Dorſet for protection. 
tc Who bears witneſs againſt you?“ ſaid Dorſet, One 
of the drawers,” they ſaid. Where did he ſtand 
when you were ſuppoſed to drink this health?“ ſub- 
Joined the earl, © He was at the door, they replied, 


— 


* This ſevere ſentence was founded on frivolous ſentences, 
and was more aſcribed to Laud's vengeance, than to any guilt 
of the biſhop. Laud, however, had owned his firſt promotion 
to the good offices of that prelate with king James. But fo 
implacable was the haughty primate, that he raiſed up a new 
proſecution againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence ima- 
ginable. In order to levy the fine above-mentioned, ſome 
officers had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and books of his 
epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and ia ſearching the houſe, they 

found in a corner ſome negleCted letters which had been thrown 
aſide as uſeleſs. Theſe letters were written by one Ofſbaldiſtone, 
a ſchoolmaſter, and were directed to Williams, Mention was 
7 1 2 


pulace, and declaimed violently againſt 


Archy, the 
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going out of the room.“ 
drawer was miſtaken: you drank confuſion 
biſhop of Canterbury's enemies; and the 
gone _ you 8 the laſt word.“ 
ſupplied the young gentlemen with a new 
— and being adviſed by Dorſet to — "4 
great humanity and ſubmiſſion to the primate; the ry 
deſty of their carriage, the ingenuity of their apolo * 
with the patronage of that noble lord, ſaved them — : 
any ſeverer puniſhment than a reproof and admonition,. 
'This year, John Hamden acquired, by his ſpirit ang 
courage, univerſal popularity throughout the nation, and 
has merited great renown with poſterity, for the 
ſtand which he made in defence of the laws and liberr 
of his country. After the impoſing of ſhip-mon 7 
Charles, in order to diſcourage all oppoſition, hag pro- 
poſed this queſtion to the judges; Whether, in a caſe 
of neceſſity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might 
not impoſe this taxation; and whether he were not ſole 
judge of the neceſſity?“ Hamden had been rated a 
twenty ſhillings for an eſtate which he poſſeſſed in the 
county of Buckingham: yet notwithſtanding the great 
power, and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the crown, 
notwithſtanding the ſmall proſpect of relief from parlia. 
ment; he reſolved, rather than tamely to ſubmit to ſo 
illegal an impofition, to ſtand a legal proſecution, and 
expoſe himſelt to all the indignation of the court. The 
caſe was argued during twelve days, in the exchequer 
chamber, before all the judges of England; and the 
nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every circum- 
ſtance of this celebrated trial., The event was eaſily 
foreſeen : but the principles, reaſonings, and beha- 
viour of the parties engaged in the trial, were much 
canvaſſed and enquired into ; and nothing could equal 
the favour paid to the one ſide, except the hatred which 
attended the other. It was urged by Hamden's counſel, 
and by his partizans in the nation, © That the plea of 
neceſſity was in vain introduced into a trial of law; ſince 
it was the nature of neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and, by 
irreſiſtible violence, to diflolve all the weaker and more 
artificial ties of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in 
caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is exempted from the ordinary 
rules of adminiſtration : all orders of men are then le- 
velled ; and any individual may conſult the public ſafety 
by any expedient which his ſituation enables him to em- 
ploy. But to produce ſo violent an effect, and ſo ha- 
zardous to every community, an ordinary danger or 
difficulty is not ſufficient, much leſs, a neceſſity which 
is merciy fictitious and pretended. Where the per is 
urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to every mem- 
ber of the ſociety ; and though all ancient rules of go- 
vernment are in that caſe abrogated, men will readily, ' 
of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular authority, which 
is exerted for their preſervation. But what is there in 
common between ſuch ſuppofitions, and the preſent 
condition of the nation? England enjoys a profound 
peace with all her neighbours: and what is more, all 
her neighbours are engaged in furious and bloody wars 
among themſelves, and by their mutual enmities far- 
ther enſure her tranquillity. The very writs them- 
ſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of ſhip- 
money, contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and 
pretend only that the ſeas are infeſted with pirates; 2 
ſlight and temporary inconvenience, which may well 
await a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs like- 
wiſe allow ſeveral months for equipping the ſhips ; which 


7c Tuſh! eried he, the 
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there made of a litile great man; and in another paſſage, the 
ſame perſon was denominated @ little urchin. By inferences 
and conſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to Laud ; and on 
no better foundation was Williams tried anew, as having re- 
ceived ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering that private cor- 
reſpondence. For this offence another fine of eight thouſand 
pounds was levied on him: Ofbaliſtone was likewiſe brought 
to trial, and condemned to pay a fine of five thouſand pounds, 
and to have his ears nailed to the pillory before his own ſchool: 
He ſaved himſelf by flight; and left a note in his ſtudy, where- 
in he ſaid, That he was gone beyond Canterbury.” | 


proves 
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tous taxes are ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments ; and 
all the privileges of the nation, tranſmitted through fo. 
' fo many ages, ſecured by {6 many laws, and purchaſed, 
by the blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lie 
proftrate at the feet of the monarch, What though the, 
: perſonal character of the king, amidſt all his miſguided. 
counſels, might metit indulgence, or even praiſe ? He, 
was but one man; and the privileges of the people, the 
inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be facrificed. 
to his prejudices and miſtakes. Such, or more ſevere, 
wvete the ſentiments promoted by a great party in the 
nation: no excuſe on the king's part, or alleviation, how 
reaſonable ſoever could be hearkened to or admitted: 
and to redreſs theſe grievances, a parliament was impa- 
tiently longed for; or any other incident, however cala- 
hen mitous, that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe op- 
to require the ſea-ports, ſometimes at their own charge, I; preſſions which they felt, or the greater ills which they 
ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſend'their [ apprehended' from the combined encroachments of 
hips for the defence of the nation. Even the preroga- church and ſtate, | F 
tive, which empowered the crown to iſſue ſuch writs, is] During theſe tranſactions the people of Scotland were 
aboliſhed, and its exerciſe alinoſt entirely diſcontinued, J. much diſcontented. Though the pacific government of. 
fom the time of Edward III.; and all the authority I, James, and the great authority which he had acquired, 
which remained, or was afterwards exerciſed, was, to | had much allayed the feuds among the great families, and 


preſs ſhips into the public ſervice, to be paid for by the had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the kingdom 
blic. How wide are theſe precedents, from a power | the Scottiſh nobility were ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief power 

of obliging the people, at their own charge, to build | and influence over the people. Their property was ex- 
tenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal 


new ſhips, to victual and pay them, for the public; nay, 
| tenures encreaſed their authority ; and the attachment of 


to furniſh money to the crown for that purpoſe ! What | 
ſccurity either againſt the farther extenſion of this claim, the gentry to the heads of families eſtabliſhed a kind of 
voluntary ſervitude under the chieftains. Beſides that 


or againſt diverting to other purpoſes the public money, 
ſo levied ? The plea of neceſſity would warrant any other | long abſence had much looſened the king's connections 
taxation as well as that of ſhip-money : wherever any | with the nobility, who reſided chiefy-at their own coun- 
difficulty ſhall occur, the adminiſtration, inſtead: of en- try- ſeats; they were in general at this time much diſ- 
deavouring to elude or overcome it by gentle and pru- | guſted with the court. Charles was extremely attached 
dent meaſures, will inſtantly repreſent it as a reaſon for | to the eccleſiaſtics ; and as it is natural for men to per- 
infringing all ancient laws and inſtitutions : and if ſuch | ſuade themſelves that their intereſt coincides with their 
maxims and ſuch practices prevail, what has become of | inclination ; he had eſtabliſhed it as a fixed maxim of 
national liberty? What authority is left to the Great I policy, to encreaſe the power and authority of that order. 
Many of the prelates were raiſed to the chief dignities 


Charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very pro of 
| 0 of the ſtate *®. The advantages poſſeſſed by the church, 
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| ety calm and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity; 
wow — admits of delay much — the forty 
; requiſite for ſummoning that aſſembly. It is 
Gay too, that an extreme neceſſity which is always 
ſirang* at, and uſually comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould 
—_— continued, without interruption, for near four 
par and ſhould have remained, during fo long a time, 
ble to the whole kingdom. And as to the preten- 
* chat the king is ſole judge of the neceſſity; what is 
this but to ſubject all the privileges of the nation to his 
arbitrary will and pleaſure ? To expect that the public 
vill be convinced by ſuch reaſoning, muſt aggravate the 
eneral indignation ;-by adding, to violence againſt men's 
- {ons and their property, ſo cruel a mockery of their 
buderſtanding. In vain are precedents of ancient writs 
roduced : theſe writs, when examined, are only found 


, 


right, which, in the preſent reign, had been fo ſolemnly 
enacted by che concurrence of the whole legiſlature ? 


The defenceleſs condition of the kingdom, while unpro- 
vided with a navy; the inability of the king, from his 


| eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care and frugality, 
to equip and maintain one; the impoſſibility of obtain- 
ing, on reaſonable terms, any voluntary ſupply from 
parliament : all theſe- are reaſons of ſtate, not topics of 
law. If theſe reaſons appear to the king ſo urgent as to 


diſpenſe with the legal rules of government; let him en- 


force his edits by his court of ſtar-chamber, the proper 
inſtrument of irregular and abſolute power; not proſti- 
tute the character of his judges by a decree which is nor, 
and cannot poſſibly be legal. By this means the boun- 
daries at leaſt will be kept more diſtin between ordi- 
nary law and extraordinary exertions of prerogative ; and 
men will know, that the national conſtitution is only ſuſ- 
pended during a preſent and difficult emergence, but has 
not undergone a total and fundamental alteration. Not- 
withſtanding the reaſons offered by Hamden's counſel, 
the judges, four excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 
the crown. Hamden, however, obtained by the trial 
the end for which he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his 
fafety and his quiet: the people were rouzed from their 
lethargy, and became ſenſible of the danger to which 
their hberties were expoſed. The national queſtions 
were canvaſſed in every company; and the more they 
examined, the more evidently did it appear to many, 
that liberty was totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and 
arbitrary authority exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh 
principles, they ſaid, concur with illegal practices; ec- 
cleſiaſtical tyranny gives aid to civil uſurpation ; iniqui- 


ä 
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* Spotſwood, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was created 
Chancellor : 


biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer : ſome of the 
prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer: and it was even en- 
No, LIII. 
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diſguſted the nobility, who, deeming themſelves ſuperior 
in rank to this new order of men, were diſpleaſed to find 


themſelves inferior in power and influence. . Intereit 
Joined itſelf to ambition, and begat a jealouſy, leſt the 


epiſcopal ſees, which, at the reformation, had been pil- 
laged by the nobles, ſhould again be enriched at the 
expence of that order. By a moſt uſeful and beneficial 
law, the impropriations had already been raviſhed from 
the great men: competent ſalaries had been aſſigned to 
the impoveriſhed clergy from the tithes of each pariſh : 
and what remained, the proprietor of the land was em- 
powered to purchaſe at a low valuation. The king 
likewiſe, warranted by ancient law and practice, had 
declared for a general reſumption of all crown-lands 
alienated by his predeceſſors ; and though he took no 
ſtep towards the execution of this project, the very pre- 
tenſion to ſuch power had excited jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent. Notwithſtanding the tender regard which Charles 


| bore to the whole church, he had been able, in Scot- 


land, to acquire only the affection of the ſuperior rank 
among the clergy. The miniſters in general equalled, 


if not exceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt 


the court, againſt the prelate, and againſt epiſcopal au- 
thority. In the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, there 
was another circumſtance, which drew conſideration, 


and counterbalanced power and riches; and that was 


the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric of religious lec- 
tures and diſcourſes. Checked by the prelates in the 
licenſe of preaching, the clergy regarded epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction both as a tyranny and an uſurpation, and 
maintained a party among eccleſiaſtics to be a divine 


nine of the biſhops were privy counſellors; the 


— 
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deavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of the college of uſtice, 
and to ſhare equally between the clergy and laity the whole 
judicial authority. | 


1X privilege, 
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ivilege, which no human law could alter or | 
Phe juriſdiction of preſbyteries, ſynods, and other de 
macratical courts, was, in a manner, aboliſhed by the 
biſhops ; and the general aſſembly itſelf had not been 
ſummmoned for ſeveral years. A new oath was impeſed. 
on itinetants, by which they ſwore to obſerve the articles 
of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons: and 
the whole ſyſtem of church government, during a.courle, 
of thirty years, had been c by. means of the inno- 
vations introduced by James and Charles. The people, 
2 the influence of the nobility and clergy, could not 

il to 


. , 
' 


were wanting, they greedily laid hald of imaginary ones, 


The fame horror againſt popery, with which the Eng- 
liſh puritans were poſſeſſed, was obſervable among the 
ulace in Scotland. The. genius of religion, which, 


9 
- 


POP 


Pe in the court and among the prelates, was of 


oppoſite nature; and having ſome affinity to the 
Romi worſhip, led them to 427 as much as poſ- 
ſible, the ſevere prejudices, and to ſpeak of the catho- 
lics in more charitable , and with more recon- 
ciling expreſſions, From this foundation, a panic fear 


of papery was eaſily raiſed ; and every new ceremony 


or ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, was part of 
that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from the encou- 
ragement of the king and the biſhops, was to overſpread 
hs nation. The innovations which James had made 
were conſidered as preparatives to this deſign ; and the 
alterations attempted by Charles were repreſented as a 


declaration of his intentions. Through the whole of 
more fatal influence, in both. 
groundleſs apprehenſion, which 


this reign, nothing had 
kingdoms, than this 
with ſo much credulity was embraced, by all ranks and 
degrees of men. : | 

Amidſt theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of re- 


ligious innovation, the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of 


the nation were imagined, and with reaſon, nat, to be 


altogether free from invaſion. The eſtabliſhment of the 


high-commiſſion by James ſeemed a conſiderable. en+ 
croachment of the crown, and erected the. moſt dan- 
gerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally 
dangerous and arbitrary. All the ſteps towards the ſet- 
tlement of epiſcopacy had indeed been taken with con- 


ſent of parliament: the articles of Perth were confirmed 


in 1621: in 1633, the king had obtained a general ra- 
tification of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſiment; but theſe 
laws had leſs authority with the. nation, as they were 
known to have paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of 
' thoſe. who, voted for them, and were extorted by the 
authority and importunity of the ſoyereign. But there 
prevailed, among the greater part, of the. nation another 
principle, of the moſt important and; moſt dangerous 
nature, and which, if admitted, deſtroyed. entirely the 
validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. The eccleſiaſtical authority: 
was ſuppoſed totally independent of the civil; and, con- 
ſequently, nothing but the conſent of the. church itſelf; 
was repreſented. as ſufficient ground for the introduction 
of any. change in religious worſhip or diſcipline. And. 
though James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies for 
receiving epiſcopacy and. his new rites, it muſt he con- 
feſſed, that ſuch. irr ities had prevailed in- conſti+ 
ruting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and there were ſome: 
grounds for denying the authority of all their acts. 
Charles, ſenſible that an extorted conſent, attended with 
ſuch inviduois circumſtances, would rather be-prejudi- 
cial to his meaſures, . had laid aſide the uſe of aſſemblies, 
and was reſolved, in conjunction with the. biſhops, to 
govern the church by an authority, to which he thought 
himſelf fully entitled, and which he believed inherent in 
che crown. The king's great aim was to complete the 
work which his father had begun; to eſtabliſh diſci- 
pline upon a regular ſyſtem. of - canons, to introduce a 
liturgy into public worſhip, and to render the eccle- 
ſiaſtical government of all his kingdoms regular and 


uniform. 8 * 

eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical jurĩſdiction 
weep. promulgated in 1635 5 and were received by the 
; 3 


The canons for 
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partake of the diſcontents which prevailed among, 
theſe two orders; and where real grounds of complaint 


nation with inward apprehenſion and 

Nen felt dif at ſeeing the royal anhebt. 
exalted by them, and repreſented as and bighty 
trollable. They ſaw theſe ſpeculative prince un- 
duced to ice, and 2 whole body of epi te. 
r A hep — 
church or itate. . they were to deride th 
ligence with which theſe — edicts — be 


Joined by them ns it had not yer been em ſeq 


on 
. but left 2 
his anciene 
it; and in 
: : Ps at Edin. 
burgh. But the Scots had univerſally entertained 

don, that, though riches and - worldly glory had bees 
ſhared out to them with a ſparing hand, they could 
; boaſt of ſpiritual treafures more abundant and: more ge⸗ 
nuine than were enjoyed by any nation under Heaven. 
Even their ſouthern neighbours, they thought, though 
ſeparated from Rome, ſtill retained a great tincture of 
the primitive pollution; and their litergy was N 
ſented as a ſpecies of maſs, though with · ſome leg thew 
and embroidery, Great prejudices, therefore, were en- 
*rertained againſt; it, even conſidered: in itſelf; much 
more when regarded as a preparative, which was ſoon 
to introduce into Scotland all the abominations of popery. 
And as the very few alterations which diſtinguiſhed the 
new liturgy from the Englifh,, ſeemed to approach 
nearer to the doctrine of the real preſence j this'circum. 
Nance was deemed an undoubted confirmation of every 
ſuſpicion. with which the people were poſſeſſed. Eaſter. 
day was, by proclamation; appointed for the firſt read. 
ing of the ſervice in Edinburgh : but in order to j 

more ſurely of men's difpoſitions, the: council delayed 
the matter till the agd of July; and they even gave no- 
tice, che Sunday before, of their intention to eommence 
the uſe. of the new-liturgy. As no conſiderable ſymp. 


toms of diſcontent appeared, they thought thar t 
| night fafely'/proceed in their purpoſe: ai . 


in the. cathedral church of St. Giles, tlie dean of Edin- 
burgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice; the 
biſhop himſelf and many of the privy- council being 
preſent. But no ſooner had the dean opened the book, 
than a multitude of the meaneft fort, moſt: of them wo- 
men, clapping their hands, curſing, and crying out, 
te A pope! a pope! antichriſt ! ſtone him?” raiſed ſuch 
a tumult, that ĩt was impoſſible to proceed with the ſer- 
vice. The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to 
appeaſe the populace, had. a ſtool thrown at him: the 
council was inſulted: and. jt was with difficulty that the 
magiſtrates were able, partly- by authority, partly by 
force, to expel the rabble, and to ſnut the doors againſt 
them; The tumult, however, ſtill continued without: 
ſtones: were throum at the doors and windows : and 
when the ſervice was ended, tho biſiop, going home, 
was attacked, and narrowiy eſcaped from the hands of 
the multitude. In the aſternoon, the -privy- 
ſeal, becauſe he carried the biſhop in his cogch, was ſo 
pelted with ſtones, and hooted . at with execrations, and 
preſſed upon by the eaget papulace,' that if his ſervants, 
with drawn: ſwords, had not kept them off, the-bifhop's 
life had been to the utmoſt danger. Though it 
was violently ſuſpected, that the low ce, who 
alone appeared, had been i by fome- of higher 
condition, yet no proof of it could be produced; and 
every one ſeemed diſpleaſed with the licentiouſneſs of 
the giddy: multitude. It was not ſafe, however, to 
hazard a new inſult by any new attempt to read the 
liturgy ; and the people ſeemed, for the time, to be 
ap and farisfied. But it being known that the 
king ftill 


perſevered; in his intentions of impoſing that 


made of worſhip,.. men fortified themſelves . ſtill - farther 
in their prejudices. againſt - it: and great multitudes re- 
ſorted to Edinburgh, in order to oppoſe the-introduc- 


tion of ſo hated a novelty. It was not long * 
| C « 
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backe ove in the moſt violetit diſorder, The'biſhop of | 


Galoway was atacked in the ſtreecta, and chaced into 
the chamber where che privy-council were ſirting. The 
council itſelf was'befieged and violently attacked: The 
:own-council met with the fame fare: and nothing 
could have ſaved the lives of all of them, but their appli- 
Aton to ſome pdpular lords, who protected them, and 
diſperſed the multitude. In this ſedition, the actors 
were of ſome better condition than in the former; though 
y of rank ſeemed as yet to countenance them. 

people in general began to unite and to encourage 
each other, in . to the religious innovations 
introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the council 
were ſigned! and preferited by perſons of the higheſt 
uality : the wornen took part, and, as was uſual, with 
violence: the clergy,” every-where, loudly declaimed 


nt popery and the liturgy, which they repteſented 


Sik ſame : the pulpits reſounded with vehement invec- 
tives _ antichriſt: and the populace, who' firſt op- 
poſed the ſervice, was often 1 rm to Balaam's aſs, 
an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth 
had been opened dy the Lord, to the admitation of the 
whole world. In ſhort, ſymptoms appeared, on all 
hands, of the moſt dangerous inſurrection arid diſorder. 
The primate; a man of wiſdom and rudence, who was 
all along averſe to the introduction of the liturgy, repre- 


ſented to the king the ſtate of the nation: the earl of 


Traquaire, the treafarer, ſet out for London, in order 
to lay the matter more fully before him; yet was Charles 
inflexible. + ; 

To this violerit combination, Chatles had nothing to 


progreſs, now blazed up at once. No diſorder, how- 


ever, attended it. On the contrary, a new order took 


lace.” Four tables, as they were called, were formed 
in Edinburgh; One conſiſted of nobllity, another of 


gentry, a third of minifters, a fourth of 5 The 


table of gentry was divided into many ſubordinate tables, 


according to their different counties. In the hands of 


the four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom 


was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and every 


where obeyed with the utmoſt regularity. And among 
the firſt acts of their government was the production 
of the covenant . 


The king begah to apprehend the conſequences 


of this covetiant; and in June following he ſent the 
marquis of Hamilton as commiſſioner, with authority 
to treat wich the covenanters. He required the cove- 
nant to be. renbimced and recalled: and he thought, 


* 


that on his part he had made very ſatisfactory conceſſions, 


till in a fair and legal way they could be received; and 


ſo to model the high commiſſion,” that it ſhould no lon- 


ger give offence to his ſubjects. Such general declara- 


tions could not well give content to any, much leſs to 


1 — 4 * 
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This famous covenant conſiſted firſt of a renunciation of 
popery,, formerly ſigned by James. in his youth, and compoſed 
yg. invectives, fitted to inflame the minds of men againſt 

ir 
Cheriſh and to love. There followed a bond of union, by 
which the ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt religious inno- 
ratzons, and to defend eachi-other againſt all oppoſition what - 
lever? and all this; for the greatet glory of God, and the 


when he offered to ſufpend' the canons and the liturgy, 


low creatures, whom Heaven has enjoined them to 


Ereater honour rid advantage of their king and country. The 


Pevple, without diſtinction of rank and condition, of age or 


1 


lex, flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant : few, in their 
Wdgemient; diſapproved of it. The king's mihiſters and coun- 


thoſe who carried ſo much higher their pretenſions. The 


: covenatiters found themſelyes ſeconded by the zeal of 
| the whole nation: above ſixty thouſand people were aſ- 
ſembled in a tumultuous manner in Edinburgh and the 


” 


neighbourhood: Charles poſſeſſed no regular force in 
either of his kingdoms : and the diſcontents in England, 


though ſecret, were believed ſo vident, that the king, 
it was thought, would find it very difficult to employ 


in ſuch a cauſe the power of that kingdom. The more, 


therefore, the popular leaders in Scotland conſidered 
their ſituation, the leſs apprehenſions did they entertain 
of royal power, and the more rigorouſly did they inſiſt 
on entire ſatifaction. In anſwer to Hamilton's demand 
of renouncing the coyenant, they told him, that they 
would ſooner renounce their baptiſm f. Hamilton re- 


turned to London: made another fruitleſs journey with 


ne conceſſions to Edinburgh, returned again to London ; 


and was immediately ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfac- 
tory conceſſions. The king now was willing entirely 
to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, and the high com- 
miſſion court. He was even reſolved to limit extremely 
:the power of the biſhops, .and was content if on any 
terms he could retain that order in the church of Scotland. 
And to enſure all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton 
authority to ſummon an aſſembly, then a parliament, 
where every national grievance might be redreſſed and 
remedied. Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the king, 
which yet came till ſhort of the riſing demands of the 
malcontents, diſcovered his own weakneſs, encouraged 


| [their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, 


however, of an aſſembly and a parliament, in which 


| they expected te be entirely maſters, was willingly em- 


braced by the covenanters. Charles, perceiving what 
advantage his enemies had reaped from their covenant, 
reſolved to have a covenant on his fide; and he ordered 
one to be drawn up for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of 
the, ſame violent renunciation of popery above- men- 
tioned; which, though the king did not approve of it, 

he'thought it ſafeſt to adopt, in order to remove all ſuſ- 
picions entertained againſt him, | As the covenanters, 


. 


in their bond of mutual defence againſt all oppoſition, 


had been careful not to except the king; Charles had 
formed a bond, which was annexed to this renunciation, 
and which expreſſed the duty and loyalty. of the ſubſcri- . 
bers to his majeſty. But the covenanters, perceiving 
that this new covenant was only meant. to weaken and 
divide them, received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and de- 
teſtation. And without delay they proceeded to model 
the future aſſembly, from which ſuch great atchieve- 
ments were expected. | 911 

The genius of that religion which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and which every day was ſecretly gaining ground 
in England, was far from inculcating deference and 
ſubmiſſion to the eccleſiaſlics, merely as ſuch: the clergy 
of Scotland, though ſuch tumult was excited about reli- 
gious worſhip and diſcipline, were both poor and in 
ſmall numbers; nor are they in general to be conſidered. 
as the ringleaders of the ſedition, which was raiſed on 
their account. On the contrary, the laity, apprehending 
a ſpirit of moderation in that order, reſolved to domi- 
heer entirely in the aſſembly which was fummoned, and 
to hurry on the eccleſiaſtics by the ſame furious ,zeal 
with which they were themſelves tranſported. It had 
been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy for each 


1 


— 
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ſellors themſelves were, moſt of them, ſeized by the general 
contagion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to their 
country, it was thought, wauld withdraw themſelves from ſe 
falutary and ſerious a combination. 1 
' + The clergy even invited the commiſſioner himſelf to ſub- 
ſcribe it, by informing him, „With what peace and comfort 
it had filled the hearts of all God's people; what reſolutions 
and beginnings of reformation of manners were ſenſibly per- 
ceived in all parts of the nation, above any meaſure they had 


ever before found or could have expected; how great glory 


the Lord had received thereby; and what confidence they had 


chat God would make Scodand a bleſſed. kingdom,” 


preſbytery 


636 
preſbyrery to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two or three 


miniſters, one lay-commiſſioner *, and as all the bo- 
roughs and univerſities ſent likewife commiſſioners, the 
lay-members in that eccleſiaſtical court nearly equalled 
the eccleſiaſtics. By an edit of the tables, whoſe autho- 
rity was ſupreme, an elder from each pariſh was ordered 
to attend the preſbytery, and to give his vote in the 
choice both of the commiſſioners and miniſters, who 
ſhould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not uſual 
for the miniſters who are put in the lifts of candidates, 
to Claim a vote, all the elections by that means fell into 


the hands of the laity: the moſt furious of all ranks | 


were choſen: and the more to overawe the clergy, a. 
new device was fallen upon, of chuſing to every com- 
miſſioner four or five lay- aſſeſſors, who, though · they 
could have no vote, might yet interpoſe with their ad- 
vice and authority in the aſſembly. The aſſembly met 
at Glaſgow: and, beſides a great concourſe of the peo- 
ple, all the nobility and gentry of any family or intereſt 
were preſent, either as members, aſſeſſors, or ſpecta- 
tors; and it was apparent, that the re ſolutions taken by 
the covenanters, could here meet with no manner of 
oppoſition. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining tlie 
authority of the aſſembly; the commiſſioners too 8 
teſted againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted and elect- 
ed; and in his majeſty's name, diſſolved it. This mea- 
ſure was foreſeen, and-little regarded. The court ſtill 
continued to fit, and to finiſh their buſineſs. ' All the 
acts of aſſembly ſince the acceſſion of James to the 
crown of England were declared null and invalid; and 
the acts of parliament which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs 
were ſuppoſed to have no manner of authority. And 
thus epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of 
Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and 
declared unlawful: and the whole fabric, which James 
and Charles, in a long courſe of years had been rearing 
with ſo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 
The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be ſigned by 
every one, under pain of excommunication. But as the 
covenanters were ſenſible that their tranſactions would 
not be aſſented to by the king; it beame neceſſary 80 | 
to maintain their religious tenets by military force, and 
not to truſt entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of which, 
however, they held themſelves well affired; They caſt 
their eyes on all ſides, abroad and at home, whence 
they could expect any aſſiſtance. =" IIA 
After France and Holland had entered into a league 
againſt Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 
they were to divide between them the Low Country pro- | 
vinces, England was invited, in 1639, to preſerve a neu- | 
trality between the contending parties, while the French 
and Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns of Flanders. 
But the king replied to d'Eſtrades, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron 
ready, and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with an 
army of fifteen thouſand men, in order to prevent theſe 
* conqueſts. This anſwer irritated cardinal 
ichelieu; and in revenge, that miniſter, carefully fo- 
mented the firſt: commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly 
ſupplied the covenanters with money and arms, in order 
to encourage them in their oppoſition againſt th: ir ſove- 
reign. But the chief reſyurce of the Scortiſh malcontents 
was in themſelves, and in their own vigour and abilities. 


The whole kingdom was ina manner engaged; and the 


men of greateſt abilities ſoon acquired the aſcendant, 
which their family intereſt enabled them. ta maintain. 
the earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to temporize, 
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A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eceleſiaſtical court, 
ſimilar to that which was afterwards called a Claſſis in England, 
and is compoſed of the clergy of the neighbouring pariſhes to 

the number commonly of between twelve and twenty. 

+ A firm determination had been entered into, of utterly 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy; and as a preparative to it, there was 
laid before the preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read 
in all churches of the kingdom, an 2ccuſationagainft the biſhops, | 
as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, fimony, ; bribery, perjury, 


* 
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perience and abilities. Forces were 


heating, inceſt, adultery, fornication, common ſwearing, 


4 


had at laſt embraced the covenant; and 


chief leader of that party, The earls of Ro © the 
Montroſe, 1 lords Lindeſey, 5 — 
Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party M 2 
Scotch officers had acquired reputation in; the G — 
wars, particularly under Guſtayus; and theſe . * 
ted over to aſſiſt their country in her. preſent ne abu 


The command was entruſted: to Lilly, a ſoldier _ 


5 pe ge | ular] 
and diſciplined, arms were ET 22 


from foreign countries. A few caſtles which belon 
to the king, being unprovided with victuals, ammuni 
tion, and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized. , And the Whole 
country, except a ſmall part, where the marquis of 
Huntley ſtill adhered to the king, being in the hands of 
the covenanters, was in a very little time put in a tole... 
rable poſture. of, defence, The fortifications of Leith 
were begun and carried on with great rapidity. 4. | 
Charles had agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority. ſo 
much, that it would no longer have; been of any ſervice 
to ſupport the crown ; and this ſacrifice of his own in. 
tereſts he was willing to make, in order to. attain public 
peace and tranquillity. But he could, not conſent en 
tirely to aboliſh an order, which he thought as eſſential 
to the being of a Chriſtian church, as his Scottiſh ſub- 
getts deemed it incompatible with that ſacred inſtitution. 
So great was his averſion to violent and ſanguinary mea- 
ſures, and fo ſtrong his affection to his native kingdom, 
that it is probable the conteſt in his breaſt would be 
nearly equal between theſe laudable paſſions, and his 
attachment to the hierarchy. By regular œconomy, he 
had not only paid all the debts contracted during the 
Spaniſh and French wars, but had amaſled a ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds, which he reſerved for 
any ſudden exigency. His fleet was formidable and well 
ſupplied, Having put five thouſand land- forces on 
board, he entruſted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who | 
had orders to fail to the Frith of Forth, and to cauſe a 
diyerſion in the forces of the malcontents. An army 
was levied of near twenty thouſand foot, and above three 
thouſand horſe, and was put under the command of the 


| earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, but cele- 


brated neither for military, nor political abilities. The 
earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and extremely 
popular, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, was appointed 
ieutenant-general: the earl of Holland was general of 
the horſe. The king himſelf joined the army on the 
29th of May, and he fummoned all che peers of Eng- 
land to attend him. The whole had the appearance of 
a ſplendid court, rather than of a military armament ; 
and in this ſituation, carrying more ſnew than real force 
with it, the camp arrived at Berwick. The Scottih 
army was as numerous as that of the king, but inferior 
in cavalry. The officers had more reputation and ex- 
perience ; and the ſoldiers, though undiſciplined and ill- 
armed, were animated as well by the natural averſion to 
England, and dread of becoming a province to their old 
enemy, as by an unſurmountable fervour of religion. 
The pulpits had extremely aſſiſted the officers in levying 
recruits, and had thundered out anathemas againſt all 
the ſe © who went not out to aſſiſt the Lord againſt the 
mighty.” Yet ſo prudent were the leaders of the mal- 
contents, that they immediately ſcent ſubmiſſive meſſages 
to the king, and craved to be admitted to a treaty. 
Charles knew that the force of the covenanters was con- 
ſiderable, their ſpirits high, their zeal furious; and that, 
as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſucceſs, no rea- 
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and every other crime that had occurred to the accuſers. 


t Beſides the inferior ſort, and thoſe who laboured for pay, 
incredible numbers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentle- 
men, put their hand to the work, and deemed the moſt abject 
employment to be dignified by the ſanctity of the cauſe, - Wo- 


men too, of rank and condition, forgetting the delieacy of their 


ſex, and the decorum of their character, were intermingl 


with the loweſt rabble; and carried on their ſhoulders the 


rubbiſh requiſite for completing the fartifications. Guthry's 
ſonably 
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paable terms could be expected from them. With | F inch; he diſcovered his wafits, and informed them that 
he had been able to aſſemble his army, and to ſubſiſt 

them, not by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by 
means of a large debt, above three hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he had contracted, and for which he had 
given ſecurity upon the crown lands. He repreſented, 
that it was neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the immediate 
and urgent demands of his military armaments : that 


the ſeaſon was far advanced, the time precious; and 
none of it muſt be loſt in deliberation. 


ercfore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred 
gd les The king was now in a diſagreeable 
Cen: whatever reſolution he might take he knew 
b aſt be dangerous : and, therefore, he concluded a ſud- 
2 pacification, in which it was ſtipulated; that he 
ſhould withdraw his fleet and army ; that within eight 
and forty hours the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces ; 
that the king's forts ſhould be reſtored ro him ; his au- 
chority be acknowledged, and a general aſſembly and a 
lament be immediately ſummoned, in order to com- 
e all differences. The aſſembly, when it met, paid 
no deference to the king's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full 
indulgence to their own. They voted on the 17th of 
Auguſt, epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the church of 
Scotland; and the king was willing to allow it contrary 
to the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatized 
the liturgy and canons as popiſh : he agreed {imply to 
aboliſh them. They denominated the high commiſ- 
fion, tyranny : he was content to ſet it aſide. The par- 
lament which fat after the aſſembly advanced preten- 
ſions, which tended to diminiſh the civil power of the 
monarch ; and, what probably affected Charles till 
more, they were proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſem- 
bly, when, by the King's inſtruftions, Traquaire, the 
commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on account of 
theſe claims, which might have been foreſeen, was the 
war renewed ; with great advantages on the fide of the 
covenanters, and diſadvantages on that of the king. 
Charles had no ſooner concluded the pacification 
without conditions, than the neceſſity of his affairs and 
his want of money obliged him to diſband his army ; 
and as the ſoldiers had been held together ſolely by mer- 
cenary views, it was not poſſible without great trouble 
and expence, and loſs of time, again to aſſemble them. 
The more prudent covenanters had concluded, that 
their pretenſions being ſo contrary to the intereſts, and 
ſtill more to the inclinations Ow at it 2 my 
that they ſhould again be obliged to ſupport their cauſe 
by * and K were therefore 4—4 in diſmiſſing 
their troops, to preſerve nothing but the appearance of 
a pacific diſpoſition, The officers had orders to be 
ready on the firſt ſummons: the ſoldiers were warned 
not to think the.nation ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion : 
and the religious zeal which animated all ranks of men, 
made them immediately fly to their ſtandards as ſoon as 
the trumpet was ſounded by their fpiritual leaders. The 
credit which in their laſt expedition they had acquired, 
by obliging their ſovereign to depart from all his pre- 
tenſions, gave courage to every one in undertaking this 
new enterprize. The king, with great difficulty, found 
means to. draw together an army in the ſpring of 1640; 
but ſoon diſcovered, that all ſavings being gone, and 


great debts contracted, his revenue would be inſuffi- 


cient to ſupport them. An Engliſh parliament, there- 
fore, formerly ſo unkind and untractable, muſt now, 
after above eleven years intermiſſion, after the king had 
tried many irregular methods of taxation, after multi- 
plied diſguſts given to the puritannical party, be ſum- 
moned to aſſemble, amidſt the moſt preſſing neceſſities 
of the crown. As the king reſolved to try, whether 
this hauſe of commons would be more compliant than 
| their predeceſſors, and grant him ſupply on any reaſon- 
able terms, the time appointed for the meeting of par- 
liament was late, and very near the time allotted for 
opening the campaign againſt the Scots. The earl of 
Traquaire had intercepted a letter written to the king of 
F rance by the Scottiſh malcontents ; and had conveyed 
this letter to the king. | Charles, partly repenting at 
the large conceſſions made to the Scots, partly diſgulted 
at their freſh inſolence and pretenſions, ſeized this op- 
portunity of breaking with them. He had thrown into 
the Tower lord Loudon, commiſſioner for the cove- 
nanters; one of the perſons who had ſigned the treaſon- 
able letter. And he now laid the matter before the 
Parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the reſent- 
ment, and alarm by the danger, of this application to a 
foreign power. By the mouth of the lord-keeper, 
: N O. LIV. | ; 


on both ſides, 
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However plauſible the arguments made uſe of by the | 


lord-keeper, they made ſmall impreſſion on the houſe 
of commons. 


By fome illegal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious 
meaſures of the crown, and by the courageous oppoſi- 
tions which particular perſons, amidſt dangers and hard- 
ſhips, had made to them; the minds of men, through- 
out the nation, had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every 
honour to the oppoſers of the king and the miniſters. 
The preſent houſe of commons, being entirely com- 
poſed of country gentlemen, who came into parliament 
with all their native prejudices about them, and whom 
the crown had no means of influencing, could not fail to 
contain a majority of theſe patriots. „ 
The members of the houſe of commons, inſtead of 
taking notice of the king's complaints againſt his Scot- 
tiſh ſubjects, or his applications for ſupply, entered im; 
mediately upon grievances ; and a ſpeech which Pym 
made them on that ſubject, was much more hearkened 
to, than that which the lord-keeper had delivered to 
them in the name of their ſovereign. The houſe began 
with examining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day 
of the former parliament ; when he refuſed, on account 
of the king's command, to put the queſtion: and they 
declared it a breach of privilege. They proceeded next 
to enquire into the. impriſonment and profecution of Sir 
John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine: the affair of ſhip- 
money was canvaſſed: and plentiful ſubjects of enquiry 
were ſuggeſted on all hands. Grievances were regularly 
claſſed under three heads ; thoſe with regard to privi- 
leges of parliament, to the property of the ſubject, and 
to religion. The king, ſeeing a large and inexhauſtible 
field opened, preſſed them again for ſupply ; and finding 
his meſſage ineffectual, he came to the houſe of peers, 
and deſired their good offices with the commons. The 
peers were ſenſible of the king's urgent neceſſities ; and 
thought that ſupply, on this occaſion, ought, both in 
reaſon and in decency, to go before grievances. They 
ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of the matter to the 
commons ; but their interceſſion did harm. The com- 
mons had always claimed, as their peculiar province, 
the granting of ſupplies ; and, though the peers had 
here gone no farther than offering advice, the lower 
houſe immediately thought proper to vote ſo unprece- 
dented an interpoſition to be a breach of privilege. 
Charles, in order to bring the matter of ſupply to ſome 
iſſue, ſolicited the houſe by new meſſages : and findin 
that ſhip-money gave great alarm and diſguſt, beſides 
informing them, that he never intended to make a con- 
ſtant revenue of it, that all the money levied had been 
regularly, with other great ſums, expended on equip- 
ping the navy; he now went ſo far as to offer them a 
total abolition of that noxious claim, by any law which 
the commons ſhould think proper to preſent to him. 
In return, he only aſked, for his neceſſities, a ſupply of 
twelve ſubſidies, about ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
and that payable in three years; but, at the ſame time, 
he let them know, that, conſidering the' ſituation of his 
affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a denial. The 
king, though the majority was againſt him, never had 
more friends in any houſe of commons ; and the debate 
was carried on for two days, with great zeal and warmth 
The reaſons urged by the popular party 
ſeemed to ſway with the greater number: and to make 
the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the ſecretary, told 


the commons, without any authority from the king, that 


nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as a 
compenſation for the abolition of ſhip-money. This 


aſſertion, proceeding ſrom the indiſcretion, if we are 
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not rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, diſpleaſed 
the houſe, by ſhewing a ſtiffneſs and - rigidity in the 
king, which, in a claim fo ill-grounded, was deemed 
inexcuſable. We are informed Hkeuile, that ſome men, 
who are thought to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, 
affirmed in the houſe, that the amount of twelve ſub- 
ſidies was a greater ſum than could be found in all Eng- 
land. Such were the happy ignorance and inexperience 
of thoſe times, with regard to taxes! The king was in 


great doubt and perplexity. He ſaw that his friends 


in the houſe were out · numbered by his enemies, and that 
the ſame councils were ſtill prevalent, which had ever 
bred ſuch oppoſition and diſturbance. Inſtead of hoping 
that any ſupply would be granted him, to carry on war 
againſt the Scots, whom the majority of the houſe re- 
garded as their beſt friends and firmeſt allies; he ex- 
pected every day, that they would preſent him an ad- 


dreſs for making peace with theſe rebels. And if the 


houſe met again, a vote, he was informed, would cer- 
tainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of ſhip- money; and 
thereby renew all the oppoſition, which, with ſo much 
difficulty, he had ſurmounted, in levying that taxation. 
Finding nothing was to be obtained from them, the 
king finiſhed the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. 

An abrupt and violent diſſolution naturally excites 
diſcontents among the people, who uſually put entire 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and expect from 


them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not 


already ſufficient grounds of complaint, the king perſe- 
vered ſtill in thoſe councils, which, from experience, he 


might have been ſenſible were fo dangerous and un- 


popular. Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were fum- 
moned before the council; and refuſing to give any ac- 
count of their conduct in parliament, were committed 
to priſon. All the petitions and complaints, which had 
been ſent to the committee of religion, were demanded 
for Crew, chairman of that committee; and on his re- 
fuſal to deliver them he was fent to the Tower. The 
ſtudies, and even the pockets, of the earl of Warwick 
and lord Broke, before the expiration of privilege, were 
ſearched, in expectation of finding treaſonable papers. 
Theſe acts of authority were interpreted, with fome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, to be invafions on the right of na- 
tional aſſemblies. But the king, after the firſt provo- 
cation which he met with, never ſufficiently reſpected 
the privlieges of parliament; and by his example, he 
farther confirmed their reſolution, when they ſhould 
acquire power, to pay like difregard to the prerogatives 
of the crown. Though the parhament was diſſolved, 
the convocation was {till allowed to fit; a practice of 


which, ſmce the reformation, there were but few in- 


ftances®, and which was for that reaſon ſuppoſed by many 
to be irregular.” Beſides granting to the king a ſupply 
from the ſpirituality, and framing many canons, the 
convocation, jealous of like innovations with thoſe which 
had taken place in Scotland, impofed an oath on the 
clergy, and the graduates in the univerſities ; by which 
.every one ſwore to maintain the eftabliſhed government 
of the church by archbiſhops,” biſhops, deans, chapters, 
&c. Theſe ſteps, in the preſent diſcontented humour 
of the nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becauſe 
nat ratified by conſent of parliament, in whom all autho- 
rity was now _— to be centered. And 'nothing, 
beſides, could afford a greater ſubject of ridicule, than 
an oath, which contained an et cetera in the midſt of it f. 
The people, who generally abhorred the convocation 
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There was one in 1586. See Hiſtory of Archbiſho 
Laud, p. 80. The authority of the convocation was "16x þ 
in moſt reſpects, independent of the parliament, and there was 
no reaſon, which required the one to be reſolved upon the dif. 
ſolution of the other, 

+ The following is the form of the oath: « I A. B. do 
ſwear, that I Ae the doctrine and diſcipline, or govern- 


ment eſtabliſhed in the church of England, as containing all 


things neceſſary to ſalvation: and that I will not endeavour, 
by myſelf or any other, directly or indirectly, to bring in 
popiſh doctrine, contrary to that which is fo eſtabliſhed: nor 


xs much as they revered the parliament, could . 
be.reſtrained vin inſulting ' — abuſing aun erde 
and the king was obliged to give them guards r i 
to protect them. An attack too was made du 1 
night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, 1 
five hundred perſons; and he found it neceſſary to 6, 
rify himſelf for his defence. A multitude, configic, ” 
two thoufand ſectaries, entered St. Paul's, where dl. 
high commiſſion then fat; tore down the benches. 
cried out, No biſhop, no high commiſſicn.” = 
theſe inſtances of difcontent were preſages of ſome ore 
revolution, had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient ſkill to a. 
cern the danger, or ſufficient power to provide againſt 
it. In this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was in ya; 
that the king iſſued a declaration, in order to convince 
his people of the neceſſity, which he lay under, of air 
ſolving the laſt parliament. The chief topic on which 
he inſiſted, was, that the commons imitated the bad 
example of all their predeceſſors of late years, in ma. 
king continual encroachments on his authority, in een. 
ſuring his whole adminiſtration and conduct, in difcuſſi 
every circumſtance of public government, and in their 
indirect bargainihg and contracting with their king for 
ſupply; as if nothing ought to be given him but whar 
he ſhould purchafe, either by quitting ſomewhat of his 
royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing and leſſening his 
ſtanding revenue. Thefe practices, he faid, were con- 
trary to the maxims of their anceſtors, and totally in- 
compatible with monarchy. | 

The king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubfidies, was 
obliged to have recourſe to other expedients, in order to 
ſupply his urgent neceſſities. The eccleſiaſtical ſubſi- 
dies ſerved in ſome ſtead; and it ſeemed but juſt, that 
the clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which was in a 
great meafure of their own raiſing. He borrowed mo- 
ney from his miniſters and courtiers; and ſo much was 
he beloved among them, that above three hundred theu- 
ſand pounds were fubſcribed in a few days. Some at- 
tempts were made towards forcing a loan from the citi- 
zens; but ſtill repelled by the ſpirit of liberty, which 
was now become unconquerable. A loan of forty thou- 
ſane pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, 
who had bullion in the Tower, expoſed to the attempts 
of the king. Coat and conduct-money for the ſoldiery 
was levied on the counties; an ancient practice, but 
fuppofed to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. Al 
the pepper was bought from the Eaft-India company 
upon truſt, and ſold, at a great diſcount, for ready mo- 
ney. A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money. Such were 
the extremities to which Charles was reduced. The 
freſh difficulties which, amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes, 
were every day raiſed, with regard to the payment of 
ſhip-money, obliged them to exert continual acts of 
authority, augmented the diſcontents of the people, and 
encreaſed his indigence and neceſſities. The preſent 
expedients, however, enabled the king, though with 

t difficulty, to march his army, conſiſting of nine- 

teen thouſand foot, and two thoufand horſe. The earl 
of Northumberland was appointed general : the earl of 
Strafford, who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant- 


4 * lord Conway, general of che horfe. A ſmall 
fleet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpoſes of this 
expedition. 4 


So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that 
the Scottiſh army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, were 


7 „ _ 


will Jever give my conſent to alter the government of this 
church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and arch-deacons, 
Sc. as it ſtands now eſtabliſhed, and as by right it ought to 
ſtand; nor yet ever to ſubject it to the ufurpations and fuper- 
ſtitions of the ſee of Rome. And all theſe things I do plainly 


and ſincerely acknowledge and ſwear, according to the plain 


and common ſenſe, and underſtanding of the fame words, with- 
out any equivocation, or mental evaſion, or ſecret reſervation 
whatſoever. And this I do heartily, willingly, and truly, upon 
the face of a Chriſtian. So help me God in Jeſus Chriſt.” 


4 ſooner 
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pponer ready than the king's ; and they marched to the 


ngland. To engage them to proceed, be- 
— el M, the ſecret diſcontents of 
chat kingdom, lord Saville had forged a letter, in the 
me of fix noblemen, the moſt conſiderable of England, 
by which the Scots were invited to aſſiſt their neigh- 
* in procuring a redreſs of grievances. Notwith- 
tunding theſe warlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, 
the covenanters ſtill preſerved the moſt pathetic and 
moſt ſubmiſſive language; they entered England on the 
zoth of Auguſt, and ſaid, that it was done with no other 
view, than to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and 
hy their humble petition at his royal feet. At New- 
burn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed by a detachment 
of four thouſand five hundred men under Conway, who 
ſeemed reſolute to = with them the paſſage of the 
river. The Scots firſt entreated them, with great cĩvi- 
ſity, not to ſtop them in their march to their gracious 
ſovereign ; and then attacked them with great bravery, 
killed ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt from the field “. 
Such a panic feized the whole Engliſh army, that the 
forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to Durham; and 
not yet thinking themſelves fate, they deſerted that 
town, and retreated into Yorkſhire. The Scots took 
poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle ; and though ſufficiently elated 
with their victory, they preſerved exact ditcipline, and 
perſevered in their reſolution of paying for every thing, 
in order {till to maintain the appearance of an amicable 
correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched 
meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at York ; and 
they rook care, after the advantage which they had ob- 
tained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, 
and ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and they even made apo- 
logies, full of ſorrow and contrition, for their late vic- 
7... | | 
Io order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon 
him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named ſixteen 
Engliſh noblemen, who met with eleven Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners at Rippon f. An addreſs arrived from the 
city of London, petitioning for a parliament ; the great 
point to which all men's projects at this time tended. 
Twelve noblemen preſented a perition to the ſame pur- 
poſe. But the king contented himſelf with ſummoning 
a great council of the peers at York ; a meaſure which 
had formerly been taken in caſes of ſudden emergency, 
but which, at preſent, could ſerve to little ſervice. 

By Northumberland's ſickneſs the command of the 
army had devolved on Strafford. This nobleman poſ- 
ſeſſed more vigour of mind than the king or any of the 
council. - He adviſed Charles rather to put all to hazard, 
than ſubmit to ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be 
impoſed upon him. The loſs ſuſtained at Newburn, he 
ſaid, was inconſiderable; and though a panic had for the 
time ſeized the army, that event was nothing ſtrange 
among new levied troops ; and the Scots being in the 

condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their 

turn, to a like accident. His opinion therefore was, 
that the king ſhould puſh forward, and attack the Scots, 
and bring the affair to a quick deciſion; and if. he were 
ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him, 
than what, from his inactivity, he would certainly be 
expoſed to. To ſhew how eaſy it would be to execute 
this project, he ordered an aſſault to be made on ſome 
quarters of the Scots, and he gained an advantage over 
them. No ceſſation of arms had as yet been agreed to 
during the treaty at Rippon ; yet great clamour pre- 
| Vatled, on account of this act of hoſtility. And when it 
was known that the officer who conducted the attack was 

a papiſt, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the king, for 


employing that hated ſect in the murder of his proteſtant 
ſubjects, | 


Charles, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the torrent, 


1 
” 


This rout happened on the 28th of the ſame month. 

+ The earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, Warwick, 
Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire; the lords K imbolton, 
Vharton, Dunſmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and 


Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by the king; all of them po- 
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at laſt determined to yield to it: and as he foreſaw that 
the great council of the peers would adviſe him to call a 


parliament, he told them in his firſt ſpeech, that he had 
already taken this reſolution. He informed them like- 


wiſe, that the queen, in a letter which ſhe had written to 


him, had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure. 
This prince, who was extremely attached to his con- 
fort, and who paſſionately wiſhed to render her popu- 
lar in the nation, forgot not, amidſt all his diſtreſs, the 
intereſts of his domeſtic tenderneſs. In order to ſubſiſt 
both armies, (for the king was obliged, in order to fave 
the northern counties, to pay his enemies,) Charles wrote 
to the city, deſiring a loan of two hundred thouſand 
pounds. And the peers at York, whoſe authority was 
now much greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in 
the ſame requeſt, So low was this prince already fallen 
in the eyes of his own ſubjects. As many difficulties 
occurred in the negociation with the Scots, it was pro- 
poſed to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London: a 
propoſal willingly embraced by that nation, who were 
now ſure of treating with advantage, in a place where 
the king, they foreſaw, would be in a manner a pri- 
ſoner, in the midſt of his implacable enemies, and their 
determined friends. | 
The cauſes of diſguſt which, for above thirty years, 
had daily been multiplying in England, were now come 
to full maturity, and threatened the kingdom with ſome 
great revolution or convulſion : and the uncertain and 
undefined limits of prerogative and privilege had been 
eagerly diſputed during that whole period; and in every 
controverly between prince and people, the queſtion, 
however doubtful, had always been decided by each 
party in favour of its own pretenſions. The progreſs of 
the Scottiſh malcontents reduced the crown to an entire 
dependence for ſupply : their union with the popular 
party in England brought great acceſſion of authority to 
the latter: the near proſpect of ſucceſs rouzed all latent 
murmurs and pretenſions which had hitherto been held 
in ſuch violent conſtraint : and the torrent of general 
inclination and opinion ran ſo ſtrongly againſt the court, 


7 


that the king was in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable 


demands of the popular leaders, either for defining or 
limiting the powers of his prerogative. Even many ex- 
orbitant claims, in his preſent ſituation, would probably 
be made, and muſt neceſſarily be complied with. The 
triumph of the malcontents over the church was not yet 
ſo immediate or certain. Though the political and re- 
ligious puritans mutually lent aſſiſtance to each other, 
there were many who joined the former, yet declined 
all connections with the latter. The hierarchy had been 
eſtabliſned in England ever ſince the reformation; the 
Romiſh church, in all ages, had carefully maintained 


that form of eccleſiaſtical government; and though 


party may ſeem at firſt to have had place among Chriſ- 
tian paſtors, the period during which it prevailed was ſo 
ſhort, that few undiſputed traces of it remained in hiſ- 
tory. The biſhops and their more zealous partizans in- 
ferred thence the divine indefeazable right of prelacy: 
others regarded that inſtitution as venerable and uſeful : 
and if ſome choſe to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of 
the puritans, the reverence to antiquity retained many in 


their attachment to the liturgy and government of the 
church. It behoved, therefore, the zealous innovators 
in parliament to proceed with ſome caution and reſerve. 


By promoting all meaſures which reduced the powers of 
the crown, they hoped to diſarm the king, whom they 
regarded as the determined patron of the hierarchy. By 
declaiming againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments and ty- 
ranny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry the 


nation, from a hatred of their perſons, to an oppoſition 


againſt their office and character. And when men were 


enliſted in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, 


—_— 


— 


pular men, and conſequently ſuppoſed no wiſe averſe to the 


Scottiſh invaſion, or unacceptable to that nation. 
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to lead them by degrees into many meaſures, for which 
they formerly entertained the greateſt averſion. Though 
the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of 
the nation, they were inflamed, as is uſual among inno- 
vators, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their 
holy fervours, were well qualified to make proſelytes. 
When the nation, therefore, was ſo generally &r{con- 
tented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any deſign 
to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no wonder that 
almoſt all elections ran in favour of thoſe who, by their 
high pretenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged 
the national prejudices. It is a uſual compliment to re- 
gard the king's inclination to the choice of a ſpeaker ; 
and Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recor- 
der of London, to that important truſt : but ſo little in- 
tereſt did the crown at that time poſſeſs in the nation, 
that Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not only 
in London, but in every other place where it was at- 
tempred : and the king was obliged to make the choice 
of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of ſome character. 
The eager expectations of men with regard to a par- 
liament, ſummoned at ſo critical a juncture, and during 
ſuch general diſcontents ; a parliament which, from the 
ſituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſ- 
ſolved, and which was to execute every thing left un- 
finiſhed by former parliaments ; theſe motives, ſo im- 
portant and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all 
the members; and the houſe of commons was never 
obſerved to be, from the beginning, ſo full and nume- 
rous, as it was on the day of their meeting, November g, 
1640 % Without any interval, therefore, they entered 
upon buſineſs, and, by unanimous conſent, they imme- 
diately ſtruck a blow which may in a manner be re- 
garded as deciſive. The earl of Strafford was conſi- 
dered as chief miniſter, both on account of the credit 
which he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great 
and uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence 
of accidents, this man laboured under the ſevere hatred 
of all the three nations which compoſed the Britiſh mo- 
narchy. The univerſal diſcontent which prevailed in 
England againſt the court, was all pointed towards the 


earl of Strafford ; though without any particular reaſon, 


but becauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate whom the king 
moſt favoured and moſt truſted. His extraction was 


-honourable, his paternal fortune conſiderable : yet envy 
attended his ſudden and great elevation; and his former 


aſſociates in popular counſels, finding that he owed his 
advancement to the deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented 


him as the great apoſtate of the commonwealth, whom 


it behoved them to ſacrifice as a victim to public juſtice. 


der which he laboured, would gladly have declined at- 


tendance in parliament ; and he begged the king's per- 


miſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ire- 


land, at leaſt to remain at the head of the army in 


Yorkſhire ; where many opportunities, he hoped, would 


offer, by reaſon of his diſtance, to elude the attacks of 
his enemies. | 
in the earl's capacity, thought that his counſels would 


But Charles, who had entire confidence 


be extremely uſeful during the critical ſeſſion which ap- 


proached. And when Strafford ſtill inſiſted on the | 


danger of his appearing amidſt ſo many enraged - ene- 


mies, the king, little apprehenſive that his own autho- 


rity was ſo ſuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, 


and aſſured him, that not a hair of his head ſhould be 


touched by the parliament. No ſooner was Strafford's 


arrival known, than a concerted attack was made upon 


him in the houſe of commons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied 
diſcourſe, divided into many heads after his manner, 


enumerated all the grievances under which the nation 
laboured; and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, 
Inferred, that a deliberate, plan had been K 

changing entirely the frame of government, and ſub- 


verting the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
„ Could any thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation 


8gainſt ſo enormous and criminal a projects it would be 


to find, that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, 


. This was afterwards called the Long Parliament. 
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miniſters, and that the virtues of the i 
duced by wicked and pernicious Ca Went 
enquire, added he, from what fountain theſe wa 
bitterneſs low ; and though doubtleſs man . 


ſellors will be found to have contributed — — 4 


vours, yet is there one who challenges the in 

eminence, and who, by his courage, — * 
capacity, is entitled to the? firſt place among theſe be. 
trayers of their country. He is the earl of Strafford, 
lieutenant of Ireland, and preſident of the council f 
York, who in both places, and in all other f 


where he had been entruſted with authority, —4 * 


ample monuments of tyranny, and will a 

ſurvey of his actions to be the chief Cf : 
arbitrary counſel, Some 1nſtances of imperious expreſ 
ſions, as well as actions, were given by Pym; who af. 
terwards entered into a more perſonal attack of 0 
miniſter, and endeavoured to expoſe his whole character 
and manners. The auſtere genius of Strafford, occu. 
pied in the purſuits of ambition, had not rendered his 
breaſt altogether inacceſſible to the tender paſſions, o 
ſecured him from the dominion of the fair ; and in that 
ſullen age, when the irregularities of pleaſure were more 
reproachful than the moſt odious crimes, - theſe weak. 
neſſes were thought worthy of being mentioned, toge- 
ther with his treaſons, before ſo great an aſſembly, And 
upon the whole, the orator concluded, that it belonged 
to the houſe to provide a remedy proportionable to the 
diſeaſe, and to prevent the farther miſchiefs juſtly to be 
apprehended from the influence which this man had 
acquired over the meaſures and counſels of their ſove- 
reign.“ 

Sir John Clotworthy, an Iriſh gentleman; Sir John 
Hotham, of Yorkinire; and many others, entered into 
the ſame topics: and, after ſeveral hours ſpent in bitter 
invective, when the doors were locked in order to pre- 
vent all diſcovery of their purpoſe; it was moved in 
conſequence of the reſolution ſecretly taken, that Straf- 
ford ſhould immediately be impeached of high-treaſon. 
This motion was received with univerſal approbation; 
nor was there, in all the debate, one perſon that offered 
to ſtop the torrent by any teſtimony in favour of the 
earl's conduct. Lord Falkland alone, though known to 
be his enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to conſider, 


{ whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their pro- 


ceedings, firſt to digeſt by a committee many of thoſe 
particulars which had been mentioned, before they ſent 
up an accuſation againſt him. It was ingeniouſly an- 
ſwered by Pym, that ſuch a delay might probably blaſt 


all their hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed 
Strafford, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices un- 


any farther. in the proſecution ; that when Strafford 
ſhould learn, that ſo many of his enormities were diſco- 
vered, his conſcience would dictate his condemnation ; 
and ſo great his power and credit, he would immediately 
procure the diſſolution of the parliament, or attempt 
ſome other deſperate meaſure for his own preſervation: 
that the commons were: only accuſers, not judges; and 
it was the province of the peers to determine, whether 
ſuch a complication of enormous crimes, in one perſon, 
did not amount to the kigheſt crime known by the law. 
Without farther debate, the impeachment was voted: 
Pym was choſen to carry it up to the lords: molt of the 
houſe accompanied him on ſo agreeable an errand : and 


ormed of 


Strafford, who had juſt entered the houſe of peers, and 
who little expected ſo ſpeedy a proſecution, was imme- 
diately, upon this general charge, ordered into cuſtody, 
with ſeyeral ſymptoms of violent prejudice in his judges, 
as well as his proſecutors. | 
In the enquiry conceraing grievances and in the cen- 
ſure of paſt meaſures, Laud could not long eſcape tix 
ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons; who were led too, in 
their accuſation of that prelate, as well by their preju- 
dices againſt his whole order, as by the extreme ant! 
pathy which his intemperate zeal had drawn _ him. 
After a deliberation, which ſcarcely laſted half an houf, 
an impeachment of high-treaſon was voted againſt thi 


| ſubject, the firſt, both in rank and in favour, through 


the conſtitutioa had been endangered by the worſt of | out the kingdom, Though this incident needed be 1? 
4 | 
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ne to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, 
when the accuſation was preſented. © The commons 
themſelves, he faid, though his accuſers, did not believe 
him guilry of the crimes with which they charged him.” 
An :ndiſcretion which next day, upon more mature de- 
liberation, he deſired leave to retract ; but ſo little fa- 
yourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this ad- 
vantage or indulgence. Laud alſo was immediately, 
upon this general charge, ſequeſtered from parliament, 
and commitred to cuſtody. | | 
The grand article inſiſted on againſt theſe two great 
men, was, the deſign which the commons ſuppoſed to 
have been formed of ſubverting the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited 
authority into the kingdom. But of all the king's mi- 
niſters, no one was more noxious in this reſpect than 
the lord-keeper Finch. He it was, who, being ſpeaker 
in the king's third parliament, had left the chair, and 
refuſed to put the queſtion when ordered by the houſe. 
To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure of the commons, he 
geſired to be heard at their bar. He eee himſelf 
with all humility before them; but this ſubmiſſion availed 
him nothing. An impeachment was reſolved on; and 
in order to eſcape their fury, he thought proper ſecretly 
to withdraw, and retire into Holland. As he was not 
eſteemed equal to Strafford, or even to Laud, either in 
capacity or in fidelity to his maſter, it was generally be- 
lieved that his eſcape had been connived at by the popu- 
lar leaders. His impeachment, however, in his abſence, 
was carried up to the houſe of peers. Sir Francis 
Windebank, the ſecretary, was a creature of Laud's; a 


ſufficient reaſon for his being hated by the commons. 


He was ſecretly ſuſpected too of being a papiſt; and 
Grimſtone, a popular member, called him, in-the houſe, 
the very pander and broker to the whore of Babylon. 
Finding that the ſcrutiny of the commons was pointing 
towards him, and being ſenſible that England was no 
longer a place of ſafety for men of his character, he ſud- 
denly made his eſcape into France. Thus, in a few 
weeks, this houſe of commons, not oppoſed by the 
peers, had produced ſuch a revolution in the govern- 
ment, that the two moſt powerful and moſt favoured 
miniſters of the king were thrown into the Tower, and 
daily expected to be tried for their life: two other mi- 
niſters had, by flight alone, ſaved themſelves from a 
like fate: all the king's ſervants ſaw that no protection 
could be given them by their maſter: a new juriſdiction 
was erected in the nation; and before that tribunal all 
thoſe trembled, who had before exulted moſt in their 
credit and authority. What rendered the power of the 
commons more formidable was, the extreme prudence 
with which it was conducted. Not content with the 
authority which they had acquired by attacking theſe 
great miniſters, they were reſolved to render the moſt 
conſiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 
Though the idol of the people, they determined to for- 
tify themſelves likewiſe with terrors, and to over-awe 
thoſe who might ſtill be inclined to ſupport the falling 
ruins of monarchy. During the late military operations, 
ſeveral powers had been exerciſed by the lieutenants and 
deputy-lieutenants of counties : and theſe powers, though 
neceſſary for the defence of the nation, and even war- 
ranted by all former precedent, yet not being authorized 


by ſtatute, were now voted to be illegal; and the perſons 


who had aſſumed them, declared delinguents. They 
diſarmed the crown as it were; they eſtabliſhed the 
maxims of rigid law and liberty.; and they ſpread the 
terror of their own authority. | 

The writs for ſhip-money had been directed to the 

eriffs, who were required, and even obliged, under 
ſevere penalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upon individuals, and 
to levy them by their authority: yet were all the ſheriffs, 
and all thoſe who had been employed in that illegal ſer- 
vice, voted, by a very rigorous ſentence, to be delin- 
quents. The 3 by the maxims of law, could do no 
wrong: his miniſters and ſervants, of whatever degree, 
in caſe of any violation of the conſtitution, were alone 


culpable. All the farmers and officers of the cuſtoms, 
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{| who had been employed during fo many years in levy- 


ing tonnage and poundage, and the new impoſitions, 
were likewiſe Ses criminals, and were afterwards 
glad to compound for a pardon by paying a fine of one 
hundred and fiſty thouſand pounds. Every diſcretion- 
ary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- chamber and high- 
commiſſion courts, underwent a fevere ſcrutiny; and all 
thoſe who had concurred in ſuch fentences, were voted 
to be liable to the penalties of law. The judges who 
had given their vote againſt Hamden, in the trial of 
ſhip-money, were accuſed before the peers, and obliged 
to find ſurety for their appearance : Berkeley, a judge 
of the king's bench, was ſeized by order of the houſe, 
even when ſitting in his tribunal ; and all men ſaw with 
aſtoniſhment the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſdiction. 
The ſanction of the lords and commons, as that of the 
king, was declared neceſſary for the confirmation of ec- 
cleſiaſtical canons. But the preſent was no time for 
queſtion or diſpute. That deciſion, which aboliſhed all 
legiſlative power except that of parliament, was requiſite 
for completing the new plan of liberty, and rendering it 
quite uniform and ſyſtematical. Almoſt all the bench 
of biſhops, and the moſt conſiderable of the inferior 
clergy, who had voted in the late convocation, found 
themſelves expoſed by theſe new principles to the impu- 
tation of delinquency. 

The moſt unpopular of all Charles's meafures, and 
the leaſt juſtifiable, was the revival of monopolies, ſo 
ſolemnly aboliſhed, after reiterated endeavours, by a 
recent act of parliament. Senſible of this unhappy mea- 
ſure, the king had of himſelf recalled, during the time 
of his firſt expedition againſt Scotland, many of theſe 
oppreſſive patents; and the reſt were now annulled by 
authority of parliament, and every one who was con- 
cerned in them declared delinquents. The commons 
carried fo far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, 
that they aſſumed a power which had formerly been ſel- 
dom practiſed, and they expelled all their members who 
were monopohiſts or projectors *. In all queſtions indeed: 
of elections, no ſteady rule of deciſion was obſerved ; 
and nothing farther was regarded than the affections and 
attachments of the parties. The whole ſovereign power 
being thus in a manner transferred to the commons, the 
popular leaders ſeemed willing for ſome time to ſuſpend 
their active vigour, and to confolidate their authority, 
before they proceeded to any violent exerciſe of it. 
Every day produced ſome new harangue on paſt griev- 
ances. 

This was the time, ſays Hume, when genius and ca- 
pacity of all kinds, freed from the reſtraint of authority, 
and nouriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began 
to exert themſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the public. 


Then was celebrated the ſagacity of Pym, more fitted 
for uſe than ornament ; matured, not chilled by his ad- 
vanced age and long experience: then was diſplayed 
the mighty ambition of Hamden, taught diſguiſe, not 
moderation, from former conſtraint ; ſupported by cou- 
rage, conducted by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty ; 
but whether founded in a love of power or zeal for li- 
berty, is ſtill, from his untimely end, lefr doubtful and 
uncertain : then too were known the dark, ardent, and 
dangerous character of St. John; the impetuous ſpirit 
of Hollis, violent and ſincere, open and entire in his en- 
mities and in his friendſhips ; the enthuſiaſtic genius of 
young Vane, extravagant in the ends which he purſued, 
ſagacious and profound in the means which he employed; 
incited by the appearances of religion, and negligent of 
the duties of morality. 

By the daily harangues againſt uſurpations, not onl 
the houſe of commons inflamed themſelves with the 
higheſt animoſity againſt the court: the nation caught 
new fire from the popular leaders, and ſeemed now to 
have made the firſt diſcovery of the many ſuppoſed diſ- 
orders in the government. The metropolis eſpecially, 
being the ſeat of parliament, was highly animated with 
the ſpirit of mutiny and diſſatisfaction. Tumults were 
daily raiſed ; ſeditious aſſemblies encouraged ; and every 


man neglecting his own buſineſs was wholly intent on 
7 2 the 


* Mildmay, a monopoliſt, yet having aſſociated himſelf with the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep his ſeat, 
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on, the popular affections were communicated from 
breaſt to breaſt, in this place of general rendezvous and 
ſociety, The harangues of members, now firſt pub- 
liſhed and diſperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt 
the king's adminiſtration. The pulpits, delivered over 
to puritannical preachers and lecturers, whom the com- 


mons arbitrarily ſettled in all the conſiderable churches, 


reſounded with invectives againſt grievances and zeal for 
liberty. The preſs, freed from all fear or reſerve, 
ſwarmed with productions, which diſſeminated the love 
of liberty, and which enjoined the people to aſſert their 
rights. The ſentence which had been executed againſt 
Prynne, Baſtwick, and Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal 
from parliament. Theſe men, far from being tamed 
by the rigorous puniſhments which they had undergone, 
ſhewed ſtill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence ; and 
the miniſters were afraid leſt new ſatires ſhould iſſue from 
their priſons, and till farther inflame the prevailing diſ- 
contents. By an order, therefore, of council, they had 
been carried to remote priſons ; Baſtwick, to Scully, 
Prynne, to Jerſey, and Burton, to Guernſey ; all accels 
to them was denied ; .and the uſe of books, and of pen, 
ink, and paper, was refuſed them. The ſentence for 
theſe additional puniſhments was immediately reverſed 
by the commons : even the firſt ſentence, upon exami- 
nation, was declared illegal : and the judges that paſfed 
it were ordered to make reparation to the ſufferers “. 
Lilburne, Leighton, and every one that had been pu- 
niſhed for ſeditious libels during the preceding admi- 
niſtration, now recovered their liberty, and were de- 
creed damages from the judges and miniſters of juſtice. 
Not only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation enſured 
impunity to all libellers : a new method of framing and 
diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders of popular 
diſcontent. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redreſs againſt particular grievances ; and when a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſubſcriptions were procured, the peti- 
tions were preſented to the commons, and immediately 
publiſhed. Theſe petitions became ſecret bonds of al- 
ſociation among the ſubſcribers, and ſeemed to give un- 
doubted ſanction and authority to the complaints which 
they contained. So many grievances were offered, both 
by the members, and by petitions without-doors, that 
the houſe was divided into above forty committees, 
Charged, each of them, with the examination of ſome 
particular violation of law and liberty, which had been 
complained of f. 

From the reports of their committees, the houſe daily 
paſſed votes, which mortified and aſtoniſhed the court, 
and inflamed and animated the nation. Ship-money 
was declared illegal and arbitrary ; the ſentence againſt 


Hamden cancelled ; the court of York aboliſhed ; com- 


poſitions for knighthood ſtigmatized ; the enlargement 


of the foreſts condemned ; jyouny for monopolies an- 


nulled; and every late meaſure of adminiſtration treated 
with reproach and obloquy. To-day, a ſentence of the 
ſtar-chamber was exclaimed againſt : to-morrow, a de- 
cree of the high-commiſſion. Every act of council was 
repreſented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and the general 
hea was ſtill inculcated, that a formed deſign had 
been laid to ſubvert the laws and conſtitution of the 
kingdom. From neceſlity, the king remained entirely 
paſſive during all theſe operations. The few ſervants, 
who continued faithful to him, were ſeized with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in 


power and popularity, and were glad, by their unactive 


—_ 


When the priſoners landed in England, they were re- 
ocived and entertained with the higheſt demonſtrations of affec- 
gon, were attended by a mighty confluence of company, their 
charges were borne with great magnificence, and liberal pre- 
ſents beſtowed on them. On their approach to any town, all 
the inhabitants crowded to receive them, and welcomed their 
reception with ſhouts and acclamations. Their train ſtill in- 
creaſed, as they drew nigh to London. Some miles from the 
city, the zealots of their party met them in great multitudes, 


attended their triumphant entrance: boughs were carried | 


the defence of liberty and religion. By ſtronger conta- I and inoffenſive behaviour, to compound for impuni 


The torrent riſing to ſo dreadful and unexpe 9. 
keight, deſpair ſeized all thoſe, who, from — 

habit, were moſt attached to monarchy, And a8 bal 
thoſe who maintained their duty to the king, 1 | 
from their regard to the conſtitution, they ſeemeg 7 
their concurrence to ſwell that inundation which be 4 
already. to deluge every thing. © You have — 
whole machine of government in pieces,” ſaid Charles 
in a diſcourſe to the parliament: © a practice frequent 
with ſkilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheej, 
from any ruſt which may have grown upon them. Th. 
engine, continued he, may again be reſtored to its 


| former uſe and motions, provided it be put up entire: 


ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.” But this was far from 
the intention of the commons. The machine they 
thought, with ſome reaſon, was encumbered with many 
wheels and ſprings, which retarded and croſſed its ope- 
rations, and deſtroyed its utility. 

As ſoon as the Scots were maſters of the northern 
counties, they laid aſide their firſt profeſſions, of paying 
for every thing; and in order to prevent the deſtructixe 
expedient of plunder and free quarters, the country con- 
ſented to give them a regular contribution of eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-day, in full of their ſubſiſtence. 
The parliament, that they might relieve the northern 
counties from ſo grievous a burden, agreed to remit pay 
to the Scottiſh, as well as to the Engliſh army; and 
becauſe ſubſidies would be levied too {lowly for fo ur- 
gent an occalion, money was borrowed from the citizens 
upon the ſecurity of particular members. Two fubli- 
dies , a very ſmall ſum, were at firſt voted ; and as the 
intention of this ſupply was to indemnify the members, 
who, by their private, had ſupported public credit, this 
pretence was immediately laid hold of, and the money 
was ordered to be paid, not into the treaſury, but to 
commiſſioners appointed by parliament. The invalion 
of the Scots had evidently been the cauſe of aſſembling 
the parliament : the preſence of their army reduced the 
king to that total ſubjection in which he was now held: 
the commons, for this reaſon, openly profeſſed their 
intention of retaining theſe invaders, till all their own 
enemies ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes 
effected. © We cannot yet ſpare the Scots,” ſaid 
Strode plainly in the houſe ; © the ſons of Zeruiah are 
ſtill too ſtrong for us.” Eighty thouſand pounds a 
month were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of the two ar- 
mies: a ſum much greater than the ſubject had ever 
been accuſtomed, in any former period, to pay to the 
public. And though ſeveral ſubſidies, together with a 
poll-tax, were from time to time voted to anſwer the 
charge; the commons ſtill took care to be in debt, in 
order to render the continuance of the ſeſſion the more 
neceſſary. | 

The Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the malcontents 
in England, were courted with the utmoſt complaiſance. 
The king having, in his firſt ſpeech, called them rebels, 
obſerved, that he had given offence to the parliament; 
and he was immediately obliged to ſoften, and even re- 
tract the expreſſion. The Scottiſh commiſſioners, of 
whom the moſt conſiderable were the earl of Rothes 
and lord Loudon, found every advantage in conducting 
their treaty ; yet made no haſte in bringing it to an 
iſſue. They were lodged in the city, and kept an inti- 
mate correſpondence, as well with the magiſtrates, who 
were extremely diſſatisfied, as with the popular leaders 
in both houſes h. The moſt effectual expedient for 


paying 


in this tumultuous proceſſion ; the roads were ſtrewed with 
flowers; and amidſt the higheſt exultations of joy, were inter- 
mingled loud and virulent invectives againſt the prelates, who 
had ſo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly perſonages. 

+ Beſides the general committes of religion, trade, privileges, 
laws; many ſubdiviſions of theſe were framed, and a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny was every where carried on. 

t F appears that a ſubſidy was now fallen to fifty thouſand 

nds. | 

§ St. Antholine's church was aſſigned them for their devo- 

tions 3 
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ing court to the zealous Scots was to promote the 
ycerian diſcipline and worſhip throughout England, 
120 to this innovation the popular leaders among the 
ns, as well as their more devoted partizans, 
were, of themſelves, ſufficiently inclined. The puri- 
:annical party, whoſe progreſs, though ſecret, had hi- 
therto been gradual in the kingdom, taking advantage 
of the preſent diſorders, began openly to . their 
tenets, and to make attacks on the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The prevalence of that ſect in the parliament diſcovered 
ſelf from the beginning, by inſenſible but deciſive 
ſymptoms “. It being the cuſtom of the houſe always 
to take the ſacrament before they entered upon buſineſs, 
they ordered, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the com- 
munion table ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of 
St. Margaret's into the middle of the area. The name 
of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left out in acts of 
parliament 3 and the laws ran in the name of king, lords, 
and commons. Every meeting of the commons pro- 
duced ſome vehement harangue againſt the uſurpations 
of the biſhops, againſt the high-commiſſion, againſt the 
late convocation, againſt the new canons. So diſguſted 
were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines promoted 
by the clergy, that theſe invectives were received with- 
out control; and no diſtinction, at firſt, appeared be- 
tween ſuch as deſired only to repreſs the exorbitances of 
the hierarchy, and ſuch as pretended totally to annihi- 
late epiſcopal juriſdiftion. Encouraged by theſe favour- 
able appearances, petitions againſt the church were 
framed in different parts of the kingdom. The epithet 
of the ignorant and vicious prieſthood was commonly 
applied to all churchmen, addicted to the eſtabliſhed 
diſcipline and worſhip ; though the epiſcopal clergy in 
England, during that age, ſeem to have been, as they 
are at preſent, ſufficiently learned and exemplary. An 
addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented by twelve cler- 
gymen to the committee of religion, and pretended to 
be ſigned by many hundreds of the puritannical perſua- 
ſion. But what made moſt noiſe was, the city petition 
for a total alteration of church- government; a petition 
to which fifteen thouſand ſubſcriptions were annexed, 
and which was preſented by alderman Pennington, the 
city member f. Notwithſtanding the favourabie diſpo- 
fition of the people, the leaders in the houſe reſolved to 
proceed with caution. They introduced a bill for pro- 
hibiting all clergymen the exerciſe of any civil office. 
As a conſequence, the biſhops were to be deprived of 
their ſeats in the houſe of peers. But when this bill was 
preſented to the peers, it was rejected by a great majo- 
rity. Among other acts of regal executive power, which 
the commons were every day aſſuming, they iſſued orders 
for demoliſhing all images, altars, and crucifixes. The 
bilhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked on 
account of innovations. Cozens, who had long been 
hateful in their eyes, was expoſed to new cenſures. This 
clergyman, who was dean of Peterborough, was ex- 
tremely zealous for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies ; and fo far 
from permitting the communicants to break the ſacra- 
mental bread with their fingers, a privilege on which 
the puritans ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, he would not ſo much 
as allow it to be cut with an ordinary houſhold inſtru- 
ment. A conſecrated knife muſt perform that ſacred 
office, and muſt never afterwards be profaned by any 
vulgar ſervice. Cozens likewiſe was accuſed of having 
ſaid, «The king has no more authority in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, than the boy who rubs my horſe's heels.” A 
committee was elected by the lower houſe, as a court of 


a... Mt. A i. 
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tions; and their chaplains here, began openly to practiſe the 
preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in foreign lan- 
guages, had never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or 
toleration. 

* Marſhal and Burgeſs, two puritannical clergymen, were 
Choſen to preach before them, and entertained them with diſ- 
courſes ſeven hours in length, | 

+ It is remarkable that, among the many eccleſiaſtical 
abuſes there complained of, anallowance, given by the licencers 

2 


| 


inquiſition upon the clergy, and was commonly denomi- 
hated the committee of ſcandalous miniſters. The pro- 
ceedings, therefore, of this famous committee, which 
continued for ſeveral years, were cruel and arbitrary, 


and made great havoc both en the church and the uni- 


verſities. They began with harraſſing, impriſoning, and 
moleſting the clergy ; and ended with ſequeſtrating and 
ejecting them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, 
they gave the ſufferers the epithet of ſcandalous, and 
endeavoured to render them odious as they were mi- 
ſerable. 

The laws, as, they now ſtood, protected the church, 
but expoſed the catholics to the rage of the puritans; 
and theſe unliappy religioniſts, ſo hateful to the prevail- 
ing ſect, could not hope to remain long unmoleſted. 
The voluntary contribution which they had made, in 
order to aſſiſt the king in his war againſt the Scottiſh 
covenanters, was inquired into, and repreſented as the 
greateſt enormity. By an addreſs from the commons, 
all officers of that religion were removed from the army, 
and application was made to the king for ſeizing two- 
thirds of the lands of recuſants; a proportion to which, 
by law, he was entitled, but which he had always al- 
lowed them to poſſeſs upon eaſy compoſitions. The 
execution of the ſevere and ſanguinary laws againſt 
prieſts was inſiſted on: and one Goodman, a feſuit, 
who was found in priſon, was condemned to a capital 
puniſhment. Charles, however, agreeably to his uſual 
principles, ſcrupled to ſign the warrant for his execution 
and the commons expreſſed great reſentment on the 
occaſion 4. 

The queen-mother of France, Mary of Medicis, 
having been forced into baniſhment by ſome court. in- 
trigue, had retired into England; and expected ſhelter, 
amidſt her preſent diſtreſſes, in the dominions of her 
daughter and ſon-in-law, But though ſhe behaved in 
the moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted by the 
populace on account of her religion; and was even 
threatened with worſe treatment. The earl of Holland, 
lieutenant of Middleſex, had ordered a hundred muſ- 
queteers to guard her; but finding that they had im- 
bibed the ſame prejudices with the yelt of their country- 


men, and were unwillingly employed in ſuch a ſervice, 


he laid the caſe before the houſe of peers ; for the king's 
authority was now entirely annihilated. He repreſented, 
among other things, the indignity ot the action, that fo 
great a princeſs, mother to the king of France, and to 
the queen of Spain and England, thould be affronted 
by the multitude, The peers thought proper to com- 
municate the matter to the commons, whoſe authority 
over the people was abſolute. The commons agreed 
to the neceſſity of protecting the queen mother; but at 
the ſame time prayed, that ſhe might be deſired to de- 
part the kingdom: © for the quieting thoſe jealouſies in 
the hearts of his majeſty's well- affected ſubjects, occa- 
ſioned by ſome ill inſtruments about that queen's perſon, 
by the flowing of prieſts and papiſts io her houſe, and 
by the uſe and practice of the idolatry of the mals, and 
exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious ſervices of the Romiſh 
church, to the great ſcandal of true religion.“ 

Charles, in the former part of his reign, had endea- 
voured to overcome the intractable and encroaching 
ſpirit of the commons, by a perſeverance in his own 
meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by 
maintaining, at their utmoſt height, the rights of his 
prerogative. Finding how unſucceſsful thoſe meaſures 
had proved, and obſerving the low condition to which 


of books, to publiſh a tranſlation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not 
forgotten by theſe ruſtic cenſors. 

f There remains a ſingular petition of Goodman, begging 
to be hanged, rather than prove a ſource of contention betweeg 
the king and his people. He eſcaped with his liſe; but it ſeems 
more probable that he was overlooked amidft affairs of greater 
conſequence, than that ſuch unrelenting hatred would be ſof- 
tened by any conſideration of his courage and generoſity. 


he 
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he was now reduced, he reſolved to alter his whole con- 
duct, and to regain the confidence of his people, by 
pliableneſs, by conceſſions, and by a total conformity to 
their inclinations and prejudices. It may ſafely be 
averred, that this new extreme into which the king, 
for want of proper counſel or ſupport, was fallen, be- 
came no Jeſs dangerous ro the conſtitution, and perni- 
cious to public peace, than the other, in which he had 
ſo long and ſo unfortunately perſevered. The preten- 
ſions with regard to tonnage and poundage were revived, 
and with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs by the commons. 
In the preamble, therefore, to the bill, by which the 
commons granted theſe duties to the king, they took 
care, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert 
their own right of beſtowing this gift; and to diveſt the 
crown of all independent title of aſſuming it. And that 
they might increaſe, or rather finally fix, the entire de- 
pendence and ſubjection of the king, they voted theſe 
duties only for two months ; and afterwards, from time 
to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods “. 
Charles, in order to ſhew that he entertained no inten- 
tion ever again to ſeparate himſelf from his parliament, 
paſſed this important bill without any ſcruple or heſi- 
tation. | 
With regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he 
made a little difficulty. By an old ſtatute paſſed during 
the reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, that par- 
liaments ſhould be held once every year, or more tre- 
quently, if neceſſary : but as no proviſion had been 
made 1n caſe of failure, and no preciſe method pointed 
out for execution, this ſtature had been conſidered 
merely as a general declaration, and was, diſpenſed with 
at pleaſure. The defect was ſupplied by thoſe vigilant 
patriots who now aſſumed the reins of government. It 
was enacted, that if the chancellor, who was firſt bound 
under ſevere penalties, failed to iſſue writs by the 3d of 
September in every third year, any twelve or more of 
the peers ſhould be empowered to exert this authority : 
in default of the peers, that the ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, 
&c. ſhould ſummon the voters; and in their default, 
that the voters themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to 
the election of members, in the ſame manner as if writs 
had been regularly iſſued from the crown, Nor could 
the parliament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, 
prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own conſent, 
during the ſpace of fifty days f. Charles, finding that 
nothing leſs would ſatisfy his parliament and people, at 
laſt gave aſſent to this bill, which produced ſo great an 
innovation in the conſtitution. Solemn thanks were 
preſented him by both houſes. Great rejoicings were 
expreſſed both in the city and throughout the nation. 
And mighty profeſſions were every-where made of gra- 
titude and mutual returns of ſupply and confidence. 

Charles thought, that what conceſſions were made to 
the public were of little conſequence, if no gratifications 
were beſtowed on individuals, who had acquired the 
direction of public counſels and determinations. A 
change of miniſters as well as of meaſures was therefore 
reſolved on. In one day ſeveral new privy-counſellors 
were ſworn ; the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, and 
Briſtol ; the lords Say, Saville, and Kimbolton: within 
a few days after was admitted the earl of Warwick. All 
theſe noblemen were of the popular party ; and ſome of 
them afterwards, when matters were puſhed to extre- 
mities by the commons, proved the greateſt ſupport of 
monarchy. 

Juxon, biſhop of London, who had never deſired 
the treaſurer's ſtaff, now earneſtly ſolicited for leave to 
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* It was an inſtruction given by the houſe to the committee 
which framed one of theſe bills, to take care that the rates up- 
on exportation may be as light as poſlible ; and upon importa- 
tion, as heavy as trade will bear; a proof that the nature of com- 

merce began now to be underſtood. Journ. June 16, 1641. 
1 By this bill, ſome of the nobleſt and moſt valuable prero- 
gatives of the crown were retrenched; but at the ſame time 
nothing could be more neceſſary than ſuch a ſtatute, for com- 
pleting a regular plan of law and liberty, 
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- motions, place was made for St. John, 


reſign" it, and retire to the care of that turbulent dio 
committed to him. The king gave his conſent, and; 
1s remarkable, that during all the- ſevere inquiries * 
ried on againſt the conduct of miniſters and prelates = 
mild and prudent virtues of this man, who bore both 
It 


theſe invidious characters, remained unmoleſted 
was intended that Bedford, a popular man of great 
thority, as well as wiſdom and moderation, ſhould 1 
ceed Juxon : but that nobleman, unfortunately both fo 
King and people, died about this time. By ſome Soy 
who was created 


ſolicitor-general. Hollis was to be made ſecretar f 
ſtate, in the room of Windebank, who had fled : Py h 

chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of lord Cor 
tington, who had reſigned: lord Say, maſter of the 
wards, in the room of the fame nobleman: the «a; of 
Eſſex, governor; and Hamden, tutor to the prince 

What retarded the execution of theſe projected changes 
was, the difficulty of ſatisfying all thoſe who, from — 
activity and authority in parliament, had pretenſions for 
offices, and who {till had it in their power to embarrag 
and diſtreſs the public meaſures. On all occaſions the 

had no other advice to give the king, than to 4 
himſelf to be dirtcted by his great council; or, in other 
words to reſign himſelf paſſively to their guidance and 
government. And Charles found, that, inſtead of ac. 
quiring friends by the honours and offices which he 
ſhould beſtow, he ſhould only arm his enemies with 
more power to hurt him. The end on which the kin 

was molt 1atent in changing miniſters was, to ſave the - 
life of the earl of Strafford, and to mollity, by theſe in- 
dulgences, the rage of his moſt furious proſecutors, 
But fo high was that ncbleman's reputation for expe- 
rience and capacity, that all the new counſellors and in- 
tended. miniſters plainly ſaw, that, if he eſcaped their 
vengeance, he muſt return into favour and authority; 
and they regarded his death as the only ſecurity which 


| they could have, both for the eſtablithment of their 


preſent - power, and for ſucceſs in their future enter- 
prizes. His impeachment, therefore, was puſhed on 
with the utmoſt vigour; and after long and ſolemn pre- 
parations, was brought to a final iſſue, 

Immediately atcer Strafford was ſequeſtered from par- 
liament, and confined in the Tower, a committee of 
thirteen was choſen by the lower houſe, and entruſted 
with the office of preparing a charge againit him. 
Theſe, joined' to a ſmall committee of lords, were 
veſted with authority to examine all witneſſes, to call 


for every paper, and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with 


regard to any part of the earl's behaviour and conduct. 
After ſo general and unbounded an inquiſition, exerciſed 
by ſuch powerful and implacable enemies; a man mult 
have been very cautious or very innocent, not to afford, 
during the whole courſe of his life, ſome matter of ac- 
cuſation againſt him. This committee, by direction 
from both houſes, took an oath of ſecrecy 4. Sir 
George Ratcliffe, the earl's intimate friend and confi- 
dent, was accuſed of high-treaſon, ſent for from Ireland, 
and committed to cloſe cuſtody, As no charge ever 
appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is impoſſible 
to give a more charitable interpretation to this meaſure, 
than that the commons thereby intended to deprive 
Strafford, in his preſent diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of his 
beſt friend, who was moſt enabled, by his teſtimony, 
ot he d a 

to juſtify the innocence of his patron's conduct and be- 
haviour. When intelligence arrived in Ireland of the 
plans laid for Strafford's ruin, the Iriſh houſe of com- 


' mons, though they had very lately beſtowed ample 
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t Application was made to the king, that he would allow 
this committee to examine privy-counſellors with regard to 
opinions delivered at the board; a conceſſion which Charles 
unwarily made, and which thenceforth baniſhed all mutual 
confidence from the deliberations of council; where every 
man is ſuppoſed to have entire freedom, without fear of futur? 
puniſhment or enquiry, of profeſſing any expedient, queſtion- 
ing any opinion, or ſupporting any argument. 


praiſes 
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iſes on his adminiſtration, entered into all the violent 


tounſels againſt him, and prepared a repreſentation of 
he miſerable ſtate into which, by his miſconduct, they 
c poſed, the kingdom to be fallen. They ſent over a 
mittee to London, to aſſiſt in the proſecution of their- 
unfortunate governor; and, by intimations from this 
committee, who entered into cloſe confederacy with the 
ular leaders in England, was every meaſure of the 
\ Triſh parlament governed and directed. Impeach- 
ments, which were now proſecuted, were carried u 
againſt Sir Richard Bolton, the chancellor; Sir Gerard 
Louther, chief juſtice ; and Bramhall, biſhop of Derry. 
This ſtep, which was an exact counterpart to the proceed- 
ings in England, ſerved alſo the fame purpoſes; it de- 
nyed the king of the miniſters whom he moſt truſted ; 
it diſcouraged and terrified all the other miniſters ; and 
it prevented thoſe perſons who were beſt acquainted 
with Strafford's counſels from giving evidence in his 
favour before the Engliſh parliament. The biſhops, 
being forbidden by the ancient canons to aſſiſt in trials 
for life, and being unwilling by any oppoſition to irri- 
tate the commons, who were already much prejudiced 
againſt them, thought proper, of themſelves, to with- 
draw in the beginning of 1641. The commons alſo 
voted, that the new-created peers ought to have no 
voice in this trial ; becauſe the accuſation being agreed 
to while they were commoners, their conſent to it was 
implied with that of all the commons of England *. An 
accuſation, carried on by the united effort of three king- 
doms, againſt one man, unprotected by power, unaſ- 
ſiſted by counſel, and diſcountenanced by authority, was 
likely to prove a very unequal conteſt : yet ſuch were 
the capacity, genius, and preſence of mind, diſplayed by 
this magnanimous ſtateſman, that while argument and 
reaſon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed 
victory. And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed and 
ſtill unſubdued, by the open violence of his fierce and 
unrelenting antagoniſts. The articles of impeachment 
againſt Strafford are twenty-eight in number; and re- 
gard his conduct, as preſident of the council of Vork, 
as deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counſellor or 
commander in England. But though four months were 
employed by the managers in framing the accuſation, 
and all Strafford's anſwers were extemporary, it ap- 
pears from compariſon, not only that he was free from 
the crime of treaſon, of which there 1s not the leaſt ap- 
pearance, but that his conduct, making allowance for 
human infirmities, expoſed to ſuch ſevere ſcrutiny, was 
innocent, and even laudable. Strafford's defence was 
fuch as became a man conſcious of having committed 
no fault, but that of obeying the commands of his ſove- 
reign, and the dictates of the laws of his country; but 
this, by his enemies and calumniators, was the greateſt 
crime any one could poſſibly commit. 
was, in the main, when pleaded to each particular arti- 
cle, ſatisfactory and clear; and his victory was ſtill more 
deciſive when he brought the whole together, and re- 
pelled the imputation of treaſon; the crime which the 
commons would infer from the full view of his conduct 
and behaviour. Of all ſpecies of guilt, the law of Eng- 
land had, with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, defined 
that of treaſon ; becauſe on that ſide it was found moſt 
neceſſary to protect the ſubject againſt the violence of 
the king and of his miniſters. In the famous ſtatute of 
Edward III. all the kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and 
every other crime, beſides ſuch as are there expreſsly 
mentioned, is careſully excluded from that appellation. 
But with regard to this guilt, © An endeavour to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws,” the ſtatute of treaſons is totally 
ilent : and arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal cata- 
logue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all laws ; and, under co- 
lour of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the beſt cal- 
| culated for the ſecurity of liberty, that had ever been 


Dr 


* To beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this -important trial, 
ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-Hall; where both houſes 
fat, the one as accuſers, the other as judges. Beſides the chair 
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— 2 Engliſh parliament; As this ſpecies of 
treaſon, 


covered by the commons, is entirely new and 
unknown to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies of proof by 
which they pretend to fix that guilt upon the priſoner. 
They have invented a kind of accumulative or con- 
ſtructive evidence, by which many actions, either to- 
tally innocent in themſelves, or criminal in a much in- 
ferior degree, ſhall; when united, amount to treaſon; 
and ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted 
by the law. A haſty and unguarded word, a raſh and 
paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy of the 
accuſer, and tortured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſ- 
mitted into the deepeſt guilt; and the lives and fortunes 
of the whole nation, no longer protected by juſtice, are 
ſubjected to arbitrary will and pleaſure, * Where has 
this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long concealed ?” ſaid Straf- 
ford in- — : © Where has this fire been ſo long 
buried, during ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke ſhould 
appear till it burſt out at once, to conſume me and my 
children ? Better it were to live under no law at all, and 
by the maxims of cautious prudence; to conform our- 
ſelves, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary will of a maſter ; 
than fancy we have a law on which we can rely, and find 
at laſt, that this law ſhall inflict a puniſhment precedent 
to the, promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of 
till che very moment of the proſecution. If I fail on the 
Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there 
be no buoy to give warning, the party ſhall pay me 
damages; but, it the anchor be marked out, then is 
the ſtriking on it at my own peril, Where is the mark 
ſet upon this crime ? Where the token by which I ſhould 
diſcover it? It has lain concealed, under water; and no 
human prudence, no human innocence, could fave me 
from the deſtruction with which I am at preſent threat- 
ened. It is now full two hundred and forty years ſince 
treaſons were defined; and ſo long has it been ſince any 
man was touched to this extent, upon this crime, before 
myſelf, We have lived, my lords, happily to ourſelves 
at home: we have lived gloriouſly abroad to the world: 
let us be content with what our fathers have left us : let 
not our ambition carry us to be more learned than they 
were, in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. Great wiſ- 
dom it will be in your lordſhips, and juſt providence, 
for yourſelves, for your poſterities, for the whole king- 
dom, to caſt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and 
myſterious volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive trea- 
ſons; as the primitive Chriſtians did the books of curi- 
ous arts, and betake themſelves to the plain letter of the 
ſtatute, which tells you where the crime is, and points 
out to you the path by which you may avoid it. t us 
not to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe ſleeping lions, 
by rattling up a company of old records, which have lain 
for ſo many ages, by the wall, forgotten and neglected. 
To all my afflictions, add not this, my lords, the moſt 
ſevere of any ; that I, for my other ſins, not for my trea- 
ſons, be the means of introducing a precedent ſo perni- 
cious to the laws and liberties of my native country. 
However, theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay they ſpeak for 
the commonwealth : and they believe ſo: yet, under 
favour, it is I who, in this particular, ſpeak for the 
commonwealth. Pr.cedents, hike thoſe which are en- 


deavoured to be eſtabliſhed againſt me, muſt draw alone 


ſuch inconveniences and miſeries, that, in a few years, 
the kingdom will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſta- 
tute of Henry IV.; and no man ſhall know by what 
rule to govern his words and actions. Impoſe not, my 
lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon miniſters of ſtate, 
nor diſable them from ſerving with cheerfulneſs their 
king and country. If you examine them, and under 
ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, by every little 
weight, the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. The public 
affairs of the kingdom muſt be left waſte ; ard no wiſe 
man, who has any honour or fortune to loſe, will ever 


of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for the king and queen, 
who attended during the whole trial. 
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engage himſelf in ſuch dreddful, ſuch unknown perils. 


My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a great 
deal longer than I ſhould have done. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Were it not for 


the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a faint in Heaven 
left me, I ſhould be loth”—Here he pointed to his 


children, and his weeping ftopped him“ What 1 
forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing : but, I confeſs, that my 
indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me very 
deeply. You will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity : 


ſomething I ſhould have faid ; but I fee I ſhall not be 


able, and therefore I ſhall leave it. And now, my lords, 
thank God, I have been, by his bleſſing, ſufficiently 


a” — 


inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoy- 
ments, compared to the importance of our eternal dura- 


tion. And ſo, my lords, even fo, with all humility, 
and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and 
freely, to your judgements : and whether that righteous 
doom ſhall be to lite or death, I ſhall repoſe mylelf, full 


of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great 


Author of my exiſtence “.“ 


« Certainly,” fays Whitlocke, with his uſual can- 
dour, © never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a 
theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence ; | 


with greater reaſon, judgement, and temper; and with 


a better grace in all his words and actions, than did this 
great and excellent perſon; and he moved the hearts of 


all his auditors, ſome few excepted, to remorſe and 
pity * 
a ſtroke of party to be left unattempted by any expe- 


dient, however extraordinary; and preparatory to it, a 


new proof of the earl's guilt was produced, in order to 


remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained with re- 


gard to a method of proceeding fo unuſual and irregular. 
Sir Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken ſome notes of a 
debate in council, after the diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent the keys of 
his cabinet, as was pretended, to his ſon, Sir Henry, in 
order to ſearch for ſome papers, which were neceſſary 
for completing a f e rr Young Vane, 
falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of 
the utmoſt importance; and immediately communicated 
it to Pym, who now produced the paper before the 
houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council 
was : © Offenſive or defenſive war with the Scots.” 
The king propoſes this difficulty, © But how can I un- 
dertake five war, if I have no more money ?” The 
anſwer aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe words: * Bor- 
ro of the city a hundred thouſand pounds: go on vi- 
gorouſly to levy ſhip-money. Your majeſty having 
tried the affections of your people, you are abſolved 
and looſe from all rules -of government, and may do 
what power will admit. Your majeſty, having tried all 
ways, ſhall be acquitted before God and man. And 
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* Ruſhworth, vol. iy. p. 659, &c. 
+ It is remarkable, that the hiſtorian, who expreſſes himſelf 
in theſe terms, was himſelf chairman of that committee which 
conducted the impeachment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman, 
The accuſation and defence laſted eighteen days. The ma- 
nagers divided the ſeveral articles among them, and attacked 
the priſoner with all the "on of- authority, with all the ve- 
hemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation, 
Strafford was obliged to ſpeak with deference and eve to- 
wards his moſt inveterate enemies, the commons, the Scottiſh 
nation, and the Iriſh parliament. He took only a very ſhort 
time, on each article, to recollect himſelf : yet bs alone, with- 
out aſſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility with firmneſs and 
yigour, made ſuch a defence, that the commons ſaw it impoſ- 
ſible, bro legal profecution, ever to obtain a fentence againſt 
him. Hume. 
+ This paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery 
communication, was pretended to be equivalent to two 
witneſſes, and to an unanſwerable proof of thoſe pernicious 
counſels of Strafford, which tended to the ſubverfion' of the 
laws and conſtitution. It was replied by Strafford and his 
friends, that old Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared 
enemy; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as was by far moſt pro- 
bable, had willingly delivered to his fon this paper of notes, to 


be communicated to Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of oaths ' 
and of truſt as rendered him totally unworthy of all credit: that 
2 exceedingly dubious: up- 


the ſecretary's diſpoſition was at firſt 


But the death of Strafford was too important 


you have an army in, Ireland, which you may em 
to reduce this kingdom to obedience : for I am e 
dent the Scots cannot hold out five months 4.“ * 
followed ſome counſels of Laud and Cottington, « wg 
violent, with regard to the king's being abſolved. fro 4 
all rules of government. The evidence of 8 
Vane, though expoſed to ſuch unſurmountable Fen 
tions, was the real caſe of Strafford's unhappy Ml i 
and made the bill of attainder paſs the commons with * 
greater oppoſition than that of fifty · nine diſſenting ook : 
Bur there remained two other branches of the legiſlature 
the king and the lords, whoſe aſſent was requiſite; and 
theſe, if left to their free judgement, it was eaſily for 
ſeen, would reject the bill without ſcruple or deliber, 
tion. To overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders 
employed expedients, for which they were beholden 
partly to their own induſtry, ,partly to the diſcretion of 
their adverſaries d. Complaints in the houſe of com. 
mons being made againſt the violences of the populace 
committed at the inſtig / ion of their leaders, as the mo 
flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members, by 
their affected coolneſs and indifference, ſhewed plainly 
that the popular tumults were not diſagreeable to them. 
About this time, a new diſcovery was made which 
ſerved to throw every thing into ſtill greater flame and 
combuſtion. Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, 
O' Neale, Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſhburnham, 
partly attached to the court, partly diſguſted with the 
parliament, had formed a plan of engaging into the 
king's ſervice the Engliſh army, whom they obſerved 
to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of preference given by 
the commons to the Scots. For this purpoſe they en- 
tered into an aſſociation, took an oath of ſecrecy, and 
kept a cloſe correſpondence with ſome of the king's ſer- 
vants. The form of a petition to the king and parlia- 
ment was concerted; and it was intended to pet this 


- petition ſubſcribed by the army. The petitioners there 


repreſent the great and unexampled conceſſions made by 
the king for the ſecurity of public peace and liberty; 
the endleſs demands of certain inſatiable and turbulent 
ſpirits, whom nothing leſs will content than a total ſub- 
verſion of the ancient conſtitution ; the frequent tumults 
which theſe factious malcontents had excited, and which 
endangered the liberty of parliament. To prevent theſe 
miſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that 
aſſembly. * So ſhall the nation,” as they expreſs them- 
ſelves in the concluſion, © not only be vindicated from 
preceding innovations, but be ſecured from the future, 
which are threatened, and which are likely to produce 
more dangerous effects than the former.” The draught 
of this petition being conveyed to the king, he was pre- 
vailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, to counterſign it him- 
ſelf, as a mark of his approbation. But, as ſeveral dit- 
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on two examinations, he could not remember any fuch words: 
even the third time, his teſtimony was not poſitive, but im- 
ported only that Strafford had ſpoken ſuch or ſuch-like words: 
that of ſix other counſellors preſent, Laud and Windebank 
could give no evidence; Northumberland, Hamilton, Cot- 
tington, and Juxon, could recolle& no ſuch expreſſion; and 
the advice was too remarkable to be eaſily forgotten. And 
that nothing could be more iniquitous, than to extract an ac- 
cuſation of treaſon from an opinion ſimply propoſed at the coun- 
cil-table, where all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, 
and where it was not unuſual for the members, in order to 
draw forth the fentiments of others, to propoſe counſels very 
remote from their own ſecret advice and judgement. | 

Next Sunday after the bill was ap” tr the commons, the 
puritannical pulpits reſounded with declamations concerning 
the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon great delinquents. The 
populace took the alarm. About ſix thouſand men armed with 
ſwords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the 
houſes of pariiament. The names of the fifty- nine commoners 
who had voted againſt the bill of attainder were poſted up under 
the title of “ Straffordians and betrayers of their country.” 


'Fhefe were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable mul- 


titude, When any of the lords paſſed, the cry for juſtice 
againſt Strafford reſounded in their ears: and ſuch as were 
fuſpeRed of friendſhip to that now hateful miniſter, were ſure 
to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with ſymptoms 

the moſt deſperate reſolurions in the furious populace. : 
| ficulues 
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e occurred, the project was laid aſide two months 
— public — was made of it. It was 
Goring who betrayed the ſecret to the popular leaders. 
The alarm may eaſily be imagined which this intelli- 

nce canveyed. Petitions from the military to the 
civil power are always looked on as diſguiſed, or rather 
undiſguiſed commands; and are of a nature widely dit- 
rent from petitions preſented by any other rank of 
men. Pym opened the matter in the houſe. On the 
ſrſt intimation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, 
and Jermyn withdrew beyond fea. This farther con- 
ſrmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring 
delivered his evidence before the houſe : Piercy wrote a 
letter to his brother Northumberland, confeſſing moſt 
of the particulars. Both their teſtimonies agree with 
to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circumſtance 
had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, 
in all their examinations, it was regarded as a new proof 
of ſome deſperate reſolutions which had been taken. To 
convey more quickly the terror and indignation at this 
plot, the commons voted, thar a proteſtation ſhould be 
honed by all the members. It was ſent up to the lords, 
and figned by all of them, except Southampton and 
Robarts. Orders were given by the commons alone, 
without other authority, that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by 
the whole nation. Alarms were every day given of new 
conſpiracies: in Lancaſhire, great multitudes of papiſts 
were aſſembling : ſecret meetings were held by them in 
caves and under-ground in Surrey: they had entered 
into a plot to blow up the river with gun- powder, in or- 
der to drown the city: proviſions of arms were making 
beyond ſea: ſometimes France, ſometimes Denmark, 
was forming deſigns againft the kingdom: and the po- 
pulace, u lio are always terrified with preſent, and en- 
raged with diſtant dangers, were till farther animated 
in their demands of juſtice againft the unfortunate Straf- 
ford. The king came to the houſe of lords, and 
thought he expreſſed his reſolution, for which he offered 
them any ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in 
any branch of public buſineſs, he profeſſed himſelf to- 
tally diffatisficd with regard to the circumſtance of trea- 
fon, and on that account declared his difficulty in giving 
| his aſſent to the bill of atrainder. The commons took 
fire, and voted it a breach of privilege for the king to 
take notice of any bill depending before the houſes. 
About eighty peers had conſtantly attended Strafford's 


terrified with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and 
bearing formerly no good-will to Stratford, was in tears, 
and preſſed him to fatisfy his people in this demand, 
which it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon 
alone, whoſe courage was not inferior to his other vir- 
tues, ventured to adviſe him, like a true Chriſtian, if in 
his conſcience he did not approve of the bill, by no 
means to aſſent to it f. After the moſt violent anxiety 
and doubt, Charles at laſt granted a commiſſion to four 
noblemen to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the 


bill: flattering himſelf, probably, in this extremity of 


diſtreſs, that, as neither his will conſented to the deed, 
nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, he was the 
more free from all the guilt which attended it. 
commiſſioners, he empowered, at the ſame time, to 
give his aſſent to the bill which rendered the parliament 
perpetual, — 

The commons, from policy, rather than neceſſity, 
had embraced the expedient of paying the two armies 
by borrowing money from the city; and theſe loans they 
had repaid atterwards by taxes levied upon the people. 
The citizens, either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, be- 
gan to ſtart difficulties with regard to à farther loan 
which was demanded. © We make no ſcruple of truſt- 
ing the parliament, ſaid they, were we certain that the 
parliament were to continue till our re-payment. But, 
in the preſent precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecu- 


rity can be given us for our money? In pretence of 


obviating this objection, a bill was ſuddenly brought in- 
to the houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapi- 
dity, that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own conſent. It 
was hurried in like manner through the houſe of peers, 
and was inftantly carried to the king for his aſſent. 
Charles, in the agony of grief, ſhame, and remorſe, 


tor Strafford's doom, perceived not that this bill was of 


{till more fatal conſequence to his authority, and ren- 
dered the power of his enemies perpetual, as it was al- 
ready uncontrollable. In compariſon of the bill of at- 
tainder, by which he deemed himſelf an accomplice in 
his friend's murder, this conceſſion made no figure in 


his cyes: a circumſtance which, if it leſſen our idea of 


his reſolution or penetration, ſerves to prove the inte- 
grity of his heart and the goodneſs of his diſpoſition. It 
is indeed certain, that ſtrong compunction for his con- 
ſent to Strafford's execution attended this unfortunate 
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trial; but ſuch apprehenſions were entertained on ac- 
count of the popular tumults, that only forty-five were 
preſent when the bill of attainder was brought into the 
houſe, Yet of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote 
againſt it, A certain proof, that, if entire freedom had 
been allowed, the bill had been rejected by a great ma- 
jonty . After popular violence had prevailed over the 
lords, the ſame battery was next applied to force the 
king's aſſent. The populace focked about Whitehall, 
and accompanied their demand of juſtice with the loud- 
eſt clamours and moſt open menaces. Rumours of con- 
ſpiracies againſt the parhament were anew ſpread abroad: 
invaſions and inſurrections talked of: and the whole na- 
non was raiſed into ſuch a ferment as threatened ſome 
great and imminent convulſion. On which-ever fide 
the king caſt his eyes, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. 
All his ſervants; confulting their own ſafety, rather than 
their maſter's honour, declined interpoſing with their 
advice between him and his parliament. The queen 
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prince, during the remainder of his life; and even at his 
own fatal end, the memory of this guilt, with great ſor- 
row and remorſe, recurred upon him. All men were 
{o ſenſible of the extreme violence which was done him, 
that he ſuffered the leſs both in his character and intereſt 
from this unhappy meaſure ; and though he abandoned 
his beſt friend, yet was he ſtill able to preſerve, in ſome 
degree, the attachment of all his adherents, Secretary 
Carleton was ſent by the king to inform Strafford of the 
final reſolution which neceſſity had extorted from him. 
The earl ſeemed ſurprized, and ſtarting up exclaimed, 
in theſe words of Scripture, © Put not your truſt in 
princes, nor in the ſons of men; for in them there is no 
ſalvation.” He was ſoon able, however, to collect his 
courage; and he prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſen- 
tence. Only three days' interval was allowed him. 
The king, who made a new effort in his behalf, and 
ſent, by the hands of the young prince, a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the peers, in which he entreated them to 


| - : 


took a very extraordinary ſtep: he wrote a letter, in which he 
entreated the king, for the ſake of public peace, to put an end 
to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and to quiet the tu- 
multuous people, by granting them the requeſt for which the 
were ſo importunate. © In this,” added he, © my conſent will 
more acquit you to God than all the world can do beſides. 
And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the world with a calm- 
neſs and meekneſs, of infinite contentment to my diſlodging 
ſoul ; ſo Sir, to you I can reſign the life of this world with all 
imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt acknowledgement of your 
excecding favours.” Ws 


In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John; the ſolici- 
tor-general, advanced two topics, well ſuited to the fury of the 
umes; & That though the teſtimony againſt Strafford were 
not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction to each 
man's conſcience was ſufficient, even ſhould no evidence at all 

produced ; and that the earl had no title to plead law, be- 
cauſe he had broken the law. It is true, added he, we give 

w to hares and deers; for they are beaſts of chaſe. But it 
Was never accounted either cruel or unfair to deſtroy foxes or 
wolves Wherever they can be found, for they are beaſts of 


$ We 's irreſolution and amxi | 
t Strafford, BEN wo Charles's irreſolution an —_— | confer 
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confer with the commons about a mitigation of Straf- 
ford's ſentence, and begged at leaſt for ſome delay, was 
refuſed in both requeſts. Strafford, in paſſing from his 
apartment to Tower-Hill, where the ſcaffold was 
erected, ſtopped under Laud's windows, with whom he 
had long lived in intimate friendſhip, and entreated the 
aſſiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe aweful moments which 
were approaching: the aged primate diſſolved in tears; 
and having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender 


| blefling on his departing friend, ſunk into the arms of 


his attendants. Strafford, ſtill ſuperior in his fate, 
moved on with an elated countenance, and with an air 


. even of greater dignity than what uſually attended him. 


this parliament were, zeal for libe 


He wanted that conſolation which commonly ſupports 
thoſe who periſh by the. ſtroke of injuſtice and oppreſ- 


ion: he was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affec- 


tionate compaſſion of the ſpectators. Vet his mind, 
ere& and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and 
maintained its unbroken refolution, amidſt the terrors of 
death, and the triumphant exultations of his miſguided 
enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of de- 
cency and courage. © He feared,” he ſaid, © that the 
omen was bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, 
that it commenced with the ſhedding of innocent blood.” 
Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother and friends who 
attended him, and having ſent a bleſſing to his nearer 
relations who were abſent; “And now,” faid he, © I 
have - nigh done! One ſtroke will make my wife a 
widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my poor 
ſervants of their indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from 
my affectionate brother and all my friends! But let God 
be to you and them all in all!“ Going to diſrobe, and 
prepare himſelf for the block, © I thank God,” faid he, 
« that I am no wiſe afraid of death, nor am daunted 
with any terrors ; but do as cheerfully lay down my head 
at this time, as ever I did when going to repoſe !” With 
one blow was a period put to his life by the executioner. 
Thus periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the carl of 
Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſonages that has 
appeared in England. Though his death was loudly 
demanded. as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and as an atone- 
ment for the many violations of the conſtitution, it may 
ſafely be affirmed, that the ſentence by which he fell 
was an enormity greater than the worſt of thoſe which 
his implacable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel 
induſtry, The firſt parliament after the reſtoration re- 
verſed the bill of attainder ; and even a few weeks after 
Strafford's execution, this very parliament remitted to 
his children the more ſevere conſequences of his ſen- 
tence : as if conſcious of the violence with which the 
proſecution had been conducted. 
In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many 
inſtances of unbounded compliance, that the parliament 
would at Jaſt ſhew him. ſome indulgence ; but the ſup- 
poſed attempt to engage the army againſt them ſerved 
with many as a confirmation of their jealouſy. 
pular leaders, however, having no inclination to come 


into meaſures with the king, ſtill inſiſted, that a deſpe- 


rate plot was laid to bring up the forces immediately, 
and offer. violence to the parhament. By means of 
theſe ſuſpicions, was the ſame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept 
alive; and the commons, without giving the king any 
ſatisfaction in the ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded 
to carry their inroads with great vigour into his now 
defenceleſs prerogative. The two -ruling paſſions of 
rty, and an averſion 
to the church; and to both of theſe nothing could ap- 
pear more exceptionable than the court of high-com- 
miſſion, whoſe inſtitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, 
and aſſigned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment. The ſtar-chamber alſo was a court which 
exerted high diſcretionary powers, and had no preciſe 


— — 


* Farther attempts were made by the parliament, while it 


| fat, and even by the commons alone, for aſſuming ſovereign 


executive powers, and publi 1 cheir ordinances, as they 
ealled them, inſtead of laws. The committee too, on their 
- 2 


The] 


| rule or limit, either with regard to the cauſes wy; 

came under its juriſdiction, or the deciſions wi 

formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes to aboj 4 
theſe two courts; and in them to annihilate the d. uh 
pal and moſt dangerous articles of the king's 4 
tive. By the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the cob 
was regulated, and its authority abridged. Charles — 
ſitated before he gave his conſent: but finding that he 
had gone too far to retreat, and that he poſſeſſed 
ſource in caſe of a rupture, he at laſt affixed the royal 
ſanction to this bill. But to ſhew the parliament & 
he was ſufficiently apprized of the importance of his 
grant, he obſerved to them, that this ſtatute altered in 
great meaſure the fundamental laws, eccleſiaſtica] — 
civil, which many of his predeceſſors had eſtabliſhed. 
At the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of 
the patents during pleaſure, gave all the judges parent, 
during their good behaviour : a circumſtance of the 
greateſt moment towards ſecuring their independen 
and barring the entrance of arbitrary power into the or. 
dinary courts of judicature. 

The marſhal's court, which took cognizance of of. 
fenſive words, and was not thought ſufficiently limited 
by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed. Theftan. 
nary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction, underwent 3 
like fate, The abolition of the council of the north and 
the council of Wales followed from the ſame princlples, 
The authority of the clerk of the market, who had x 


general inſpection over the weights and meaſ 
throughout the kingdom, was _—_ to the — 
ſheriffs, and ordinary magiſtrates. In ſhort, if we take 
a ſurvey of the tranſactions of this memorable parlia- 
ment, during the firſt period of its operations, we ſhall 
find that, — $2. Strafford's attainder, which was a 
complication of cruel iniquity, their merits in other re- 
ſpects ſo much outweigh their miſtakes, as to entitle 
them to praiſe from all lovers of liberty : but his death 
will be an everlaſting ſtigma upon their characters. Not 
only were former abuſes remedied, and grievances re- 
dreſſed: great proviſions, for the future, was made by 
law againſt the return of like complaints. 

The parliament now came to a pauſe, The king 
had promiſed his Scottiſh ſubjects, that he would this 
ſummer pay them a viſit, in order to ſettle their govern- 
ment ; and though the Engliſh parliament was very 
importunate with hun, that. he ſhould lay aſide that 
Journey ; they could not prevail with him ſo much as to 
delay it. As he mult neceſſarily in his journey have 
paſſed through the troops of both nations, the commons 
ſeem to have entertained great jealouſies on that account, 
and to have now hurried on, as much as they formerly 
delayed, the diſbanding of the armies. The arrears 
therefore of the Scots were fully paid them ; and thoſe 
of the Engliſh 1n part. The Scots returned home, and 
the Engliſh were ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, 
and diſmiſſed. The parliament then adjourned to the 
20th of October; and a committee of both houſes, a 
thing unprecedented, was appointed to fit during the 
receſs, with very ample powers. Pym was elected 
| chairman of the committee of the lower houſe *. A 

ſmall committee of both houſes was appointed to attend 
the king into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, to 
ſee that the articles of pacification were executed ; but 
really to be ſpies upon him, and extend till farther the 
ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the 
majeſty of the king f. Endeavours were uſed, before 
Charles's departure, to have a protector of the kingdom 
appointed, with a power to paſs laws without having re- 
courſe to the king. So little regard did they now pa) 
to royal authority, or to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of 
the kingdom. i 
Amidſt the variety of affairs which occurred during 
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part, were ready to imitate the example. 
+ The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Hamden, were the perſons 
| choſen, > ; | | " 
t 
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- Linceſs Mary with William, prince of Orange. The 
- > concluded not this alliance without communicating 
i intentions to the parliament, who received the pro- 

al with ſatisfaction. This was the commencement of 

* connections with the family of Orange: connections 

which were afterwards attended with the moſt important 


we had almoſt overlooked the marriage of þ 


henſion, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd 
and others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left the parliament 
ſuddenly ; and retired into the country: but upon invi- 
tation and aſſurances, returned in a few days. This 
event was commonly denominated the incident, But 
though it had no effect in Scotland, it was attended with 
conſequences in England. The Engliſh parliament, 


conſequences, both to the kingdom and to the race of 


war" Scots, who began theſe fatal commotions, 
thought that they had finiſhed a very perilous under- 
taking, much to their profit and reputation. Beſides 
the large pay voted them for lying in good quarters 
during a twelvemonth, the Engliſh parliament had con- 
ferred on them a preſent of three hundred thouſand 
ands for their brotherly aſſiſtance. Never did refined 
Athens ſo exult in diffuſing the ſciences and liberal arts 
over a ſavage world; never did generous Rome fo 
r herſelf in the view of law and order eſtabliſhed by 
victorious arms; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 
communicating their barbarous zeal and theological fer- 
your to the neighbouring nations. Charles, deſpoiled 
in England of a conſiderable part of his authority, and 
dreading till farther encroachments upon him, arrived 
in Scotland, on the 14th of Auguſt, with an intention 
of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power 
which remained to him in that kingdom, and of giving 
fall ſatisfaction, if poſſible, to his reſtleſs ſubjects. The 
lords of articles were an ancient inſtitution in the Scot- 
tiſh parliament*. By their conſtitution they were well 
affected in general to the king. Notwithſtanding this 
inſtitution the royal authority was always deemed much 
lower in Scotland than in England. Bacon repreſents 
it as one advantage to be expected from the union, that 
the too extenſive prerogative of England would be 
abridged by the example of Scotland ; and the too nar- 
row prerogative of Scotland be enlarged from the imi- 
tation of England. The peers and commons formed 
only one houſe in the Scottiſh parliament : and as it had 
been the practice of James, continued by Charles, to 


grace Engliſh | porn with Scottiſh titles, all the de- 


terminations of parliament, it was to be feared, would 
in time depend upon the prince, by means of theſe votes 
of foreigners, who had no intereſt or property in the 
nation. It was therefore a law deſerving approbation, 
that no man ſhould be created a Scotch peer, who poſ- 
ſeſſed not ten thouſand marks (above five hundred 
pounds) of annual rent in the kingdom. A law for 
triennial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed ; and it was or- 
dained, that the laſt act of every parliament ſhould be 
to appoint the time and place for holding the parliament 
next enſuing. The king was deprived of that power, 
formerly exerciſed, of iſſuing proclamations, which en- 
Joined obedience, under the penalty of treaſon. 

The moſt fatal blow given to royal authority, and 
what in a manner dethroned the prince, was the article, 
that no member of the privy-council, in whoſe hands, 
during the king's abfence, the whole adminiſtration lay, 
no officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be ap- 
pointed but by advice and approbation of parliament. 
Charles even agreed to deprive of their ſeats, four 
Judges who had adhered to his intereſts ; and their place 
was ſupplied by others more agreeable to the ruling 
party. Several of the covenanters were alſo ſworn of 
the privy-council. And all the miniſters of ſtate, coun- 
ſellors, and judges, were by law to hold their places 
during life or good behaviour F. 

Argyle and Hamilton, being ſeized with an appre- 
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* 'They were conſtituted after this manner. The temporal 


lords choſe right biſhops ; the biſhops elected eight temporal 


lords: theſe ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of counties, 
and eight e and without the previous conſent of the 
thirty-two, who were denominated lords of articles, no mo- 
uon could be made in parliament. | 

t The king, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf entirely 
to the eſtabliſhed church; and aſſiſted with great 3 at 


long 903 and longer ſermons with which the pre 
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which was now aſſembled, being willing to awaken the 
people's tenderneſs by exciting their fears, immediately 
took the alarm; as if the malignants, ſo they called the 
king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder them 
and all the godly in both kingdoms. They applied, 
therefore, in October, to Eſſex, whom the king had 
left general in the ſouth of England; and he ordered a 
guard to attend them. But while the king was em- 
ployed in pacifying the commotions in Scotland, and 
was preparing to return to England, in order to apply 
himſelf to the fame ſalutary work in that kingdom; he 
received intelligence of a dangerous rebellion broken 
out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the utmoſt horror, 
bloodſhed, and devaſtation. On every ſide this unfor- 
tunate prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcontent, 
faction, and civil wars; and the fire from all quarters, 
even by the moſt independent accidents, at once blazed 
up about him. | 
The great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of 
Ireland, continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and 
peace, to reconcile that turbulent people to the autho- 
rity of laws; and introducing art and induſtry among 
them, to cure them of that ſloth and barbariſin to which 
they had ever been ſubject. In order to ſerve both theſe 
purpoſes, and at the fame time ſecure the dominion of 
Ireland to the Engliſh crown, great colonies of Britiſh 
had been carried over, and, being intermixed with the 
+ Iniſh, had every where introduced a new face of things 
into that country. During a peace of near forty years, 
the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, in a 
great meaſure, to be obliterated ; and though much of 
the landed property, forfeited by rebellion, had been 
conferred on the new planters, a more than equal return 
had been made by their inſtructing the natives in tillage, 
building, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of life. 
This had been the courſe of things during the ſucceſſive 
adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, 
above all, of Strafford. Under the government of this 
latter nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater 
maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and induſtry, 
ſeemed to have operated with full ſucceſs, and to have 
beſtowed, at laſt, on that ſavage country, the face of 
an European ſettlement. After Strafford fell a victim 
to popular rage, the humours excited in Ireland by that 
great event, conld not ſuddenly be compoſed, but con- 
tinued to produce the greateſt innovations in the govern- 
ment. The Britiſh proteſtants, tranſplanted into Ire- 
land, having every moment before their eyes all the 
horrors of popery, had naturally been carried into the 
oppoſite extreme, and had univerſally adopted the high- 
eſt principles and practices of the puritans. Monarchy, 
as well as the hierarchy, was become odious to them ; 
and every method of limiting the authority of the crown, 
and detaching themſelves from the king of England, 
was greedily adopted and purſued. They conſidered 
not, that as they ſcarcely formed the ſixth part of the 
people, and were much hated by the ancient inhabitants, 
their only. method of ſupporting themſelves was by 
maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great de- 
pendence on their mother-country. 
Charles, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to yield 


— 
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rians endeavoured to regale him. He beſtowed penſions and 
preferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preach- 
ers; and practiſed every art to ſoften, if not to regain, his 

reateſt enemies. The earl of Argyle was created a marquis, 
ford Loudon an earl, and Leſly was dignified with the title of 
earl of Leven. His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, 
to neglect and overlook : ſome of them were diſguſted : and his 
enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his carefſes and 


I favours to artifice and neceſſity. 
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and found too that their encroachments ſtill roſe in 
proportion to his conceſſions. Thoſe ſubſidies, which 
themſelves had voted, they reduced, by a ſubſequent 
vote, to a fourth part: the court of high- commiſſion 
was determined to be a grievance : martial law abo- 
liſhed : the juriſdiction of the council annihilated : pro- 
clamations and acts of ſtate declared of no authority: 
every order or inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, 
was invaded ; and the prince was deſpoiled of all his 
prerogative, without the Jeaſt pretext of any violence or 


illegality in his adminiſtration. The ſtanding army of | 


Ireland was uſually about three thouſand men; but in 


order to aſſiſt the king in ſuppreſſing the Scottiſh cove- | 


nanters, Strafford had raiſed eight thouſand more, and 
had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn 
from the old army; a neceſſary expedient for beſtowing 
order and diſcipline on the new-levied ſoldiers. The 
private men in this army were all catholics; but the 
officers, both commiſſion and non-commiſſion, were 
proteſtants, and could entirely be depended on by 
Charles. The Engliſh commons entertained the great- 
eſt apprehenſions on account of this army; and never 
ceaſed ſoliciting the king, till he agreed to break it: 
nor would they conſent to any propoſal for augmenting 
the ſtanding army to five thouſand men; a number 
which the king deemed neceſſary for retaining Ireland 
in obedience. Charles thinking it dangerous. that eight 
thouſand men, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and trained to 
the uſe of arms, ſhould be diſperſed among a nation ſo 
turbulent and unſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador to have them tranſported into Flanders, and | 


enliſted in his maſter's ſervice; but as the Engliſh 
commons did not ſeem to acquieſce in this meaſure, the 
number was reduced to four thouſand. But when the 
Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſporting theſe troops, 
and the men were ready to embark, the commons, wil- 
ling to ſhew their power, and not diſpleaſed with an op- 
portunity of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited 
every one from furniſhing veſſels for that ſervice, And 
thus Charles's project was fruſtrated. 

The Iriſh remarked theſe falſe ſteps of the Engliſh, 
and reſolved to take advantage of them. Their intereſts, 
both with regard to property and religion, ſecretly ſti- 
pulated them to a revolt. No individual of any ſect, 
according to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property of 
any particular eſtate; but as the whole ſect had a title to 
a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred this barba- 
rous community, before the more ſecure and narrower 
poſſeſſions aſſigned them by the Engliſh. An indul- 
gence, amounting almoſt to a toleration, had been given 
to the catholic religion : but ſo long as the churches and 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues were kept from the prieſts, 
and they were obliged to endure the neighbourhood of 
profane heretics, being themſelves diſcontented, they 
continually endeavourcd to retard any cordial reconcilia- 
tion. between the Engliſh and the Iriſh nations. There 
was a gentleman called Roger More, who, though of a 
narrow fortune, was deſcended from an ancient Iriſh 
family, and was much celebrated among his countrymen 
for valour- and capacity. This man firſt formed the 
project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the inde- 
pendency of his native country. He ſecretly went from 
chieftain to chieſtain, and rouſed up every latent prin- 
ciple of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with lord Maguire, and Sir Phelim O' Neale, the 
.. moſt powerful of the old. Iriſh. By converſation, by 
letters, by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his country- 

men the motives of a revolt. He obſerved to them, 
« That by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of 
the Engliſh, the king's authority in Britain was reduced 
to ſo low a condition, that he neyer could exert himſelf 
with any vigour in maintaining the Engliſh dominion 
over Ireland ; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe of 
commons, aſſiſted by the proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed 
the royal prerogative and the power of the lieutenant, as 
would much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired 


effect, any conſpiracy or combination, which could be | contained arms for ten thouſand men, with thirty-five 
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to the Iriſh, as to the Scottiſh and Engliſh parliament ; | formed ; that the Scots having ſo ſucceſsfully throw, of 


fuſions, when their prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, 


theſe. conſiderations; More engaged all the heads of the 
pate as they were called, or the old Engliſh planters, 
the party, which reſtored their religion to its ancient 


on the ſame day, lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 
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| ceived information from his ambaſſadors, that ſomething 


. quil from their ignorance and inexperience, theſe men 


Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceſſary, as it was danger- 


dependence on the crown of England, and aſſumed the 
government into their own hands, had ſet an example 
the Iriſh, who had ſo much greater oppreſſions to 3 
plain of; that the Engliſh planters, who had expelley 
them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their religion, and be 
reaved them of their liberties, were but a handfil ;, 
compariſon of the natives ; that they lived in the cd 
ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed with their numerous ene 
mies, truſting to the protection of a ſmall army, which 
was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions throughout 
the whole kingdom ; that a great body of men, diſci.. 
plined by the government, were now thrown looſe, and 
were ready for any daring or deſperate enterprize ; that 
though the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tole. 
rable meaſure, the exerciſe of their religion, from the 
moderation of their indulgent prince, they mult hence. 
forth expect, that the government will be conducted by 
other maxims and other principles; that the puritannica 
parliament, having at length ſubdued their lovereign 
would, no doubt, as ſoon as they had conſolidated their 
authority, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland. 
and make the catholics in that kingdom feet the fame 
furious perſecution, to which their brethren in England 
were at preſent expoſed ; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, 
tending only to vindicate their native liberty againſt the 
violence of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, 
be deemed rebellion ; much leſs during the preſent con- 


and obedjence muſt be paid, not to him, but to thoſe 
who had traiterouſly uſurped his lawful authority.“ By 


native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The Engliſh of the 
ing all catholics, it was hoped would afterwards join 


ſplendour and authority. The intention was, that Sir 
Phelim O' Neale and the other conſpirators ſhould begin 
an inſurrection on one day throughout the provinces, 
and ſhould attack all the Engliſh ſettlements ; and that, 


ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. The commencement of 
the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, that 
there might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces from 
England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplies of arms 
they expected from France, in conſequence of a promiſe 
made them by cardinal Richelieu. And. many Iriſh 
officers, wha ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had engaged 
to join them, as ſoon as they ſaw an inſurrection entered 
upon by their catholic brethren. News, which every 
day arrived from England, of the fury expreſſed by the 
commons againſt all papiſts, truck freſh terror into the 
Iriſh nation, and both ſtipulated the conſpirators to exe- 
cute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them aſſured hopes of 
the concurrence of all their countrymen. 

Such propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the 


ous, to entrult the ſecret to many hands; and the ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet 
made to the government. The king, indeed, had re- 


was in agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, 
the intelligence was entirely neglected. Secret rumours 
likewiſe were heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; 
but no attention was paid to them. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, whom the king had appointed lieutenant, re- 
mained in London. The two juſtices, Sir William 
Parſons, and Sir John Borlace, were men of ſmall abi- 
lities; and owed their advancement to their zeal for the 

by whom every thing was now governed. Tran- 


indylged- themſelves in the moſt profound repoſe, on the 
very brink of deſtruction. But they were awakened 
from their ſecurity, on the very day before that which 
was appointed for the commencement of hoſtilities. The 
caſtle of Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, 


piece 
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i cannon, and a proportionable quantity of am- 
_ yet was this — place guarded, and 
2 without any care, by no greater force than fifty 
en. Maguire and More were already in town with a 
— band of their partizans; others were expected 
that night ; and, next morning, they were to enter upon 
the ſurpriſal of the caſtle. O'Conolly, an Iriſhman, but 
a proteſtant, betrayed the conſpiracy to Parſons. The 
Rees and council fled immediately for ſafety into the 
Aullle, and reinforced the guards. The alarm was con- 
veyed to the city, and all the proteſtants prepared for 
defence. More eſcaped: Maguire was taken; and 
Mahone, one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, 
firſt diſcovered to the juſtices the project of a general 
inſurrection, and redoubled the apprehenſions which al- 
ready were univerſally diffuſed throughout Dublin. But 
though O'Conolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle from a 
ſurprize, the confeſſion extorted from Mahone came too 
ate to prevent the intended inſurrection. O' Neale and 
his confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The 
Iriſh, every where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed 
but a hint from their leaders and prieſts to begin hoſtilities 
againſt a people whom they hated on account of their 
religion, and envied for their riches and proſperity. The 
houſes, cattle, and goods, of the unwary Engliſh were 
firſt ſeized. Thoſe who heard of the commotions in 
their neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their habita- 
tions, and aſſembling for mutual protection, remained 
at home, in hopes of defending their property, and fell 
thus ſeparated into the hands of their enemies. After 


rapacity had fully exerted itſelf, cruelty, and the moſt 


barbarous that ever, in any nation, was known or heard 
of, began its operations. An univerſal maſſacre com- 


menced of the Engliſh, now defenceleſs, and paſhvely 


reſigned to their inhuman foes. No age, ho ſex, no 
condition was ſpared. The wife weeping for her but- 
chered huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, 
was pierced with them, and 
The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, under- 
went a like fate, and were confounded in one common 
ruin. In vain did flight ſave from the firſt aſſault : de- 
ſtruction was, every where, let looſe and met the limited 
victims at every turn. In vain was recourſe had to rela- 
tions, to companions, to friends: all connections were 
diſſolved, and death was dealt by that hand, from which 
protection was implored and expected. Without pro- 
vocation, without oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engliſh, 
living in profound peace and full ſecurity, were maſſa- 
cred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they had 
long upheld a continual intercourſe of kindneſs and good 
offices. But death was the ſlighteſt puniſhment inflicted 
by thoſe rebels : all the tortures which wanton cruel 
could deviſe, all the lingering pains of body, the an- 
guiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate 
revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from 
no cauſe. To enter into particulars would ſhock the 
leaſt delicate humanity. Such enormities, though at- 
teſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. 
Depraved nature, even perverted religion, encouraged 
by the utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch a pitch of fero- 
city; unleſs the pity inherent in human breaſts be de- 
ſtroyed by that contagion of example, which tranſports 
men beyond all the uſual motives of conduct and beha- 
Viour, The weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to 
their own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of 
others, here emulated their more robuſt companions, in 
practice of every cruelty. Even children, taught 
by the example, and encouraged by the exhortation, of 
their parents, eſſayed their feeble blows on the dead 
carcaſes or defenceleſs children of the Engliſh. The 


periſhed by the ſame ſtroke. * 


very avarice of the Iriſh was not a ſufficient reſtraint to 

eir cruelty, Such was their frenzy, that the cattle 
which they had ſeized, and by rapine made their own, 
yet, becauſe they bore the name of Engliſh, were wan- 
tonly ſlaughtered, or, when covered with wounds, turned 
loſe into the woods and deſerts. The ſtately buildings 
d commodious habitations of the planters, as if upbraid- 
ng the ſloth and ignorance of the natiyes, were con- 


ſumed with fire, or laid level with the ground. And 
| where the miſerable owners, ſhut up in their houſes, and 


preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, together 
with their wives and children, a double triumph was 
afforded to their inſulting foes. If anywhere a number 
aſſembled together, and, aſſuming courage from deſpair, 
were reſolved to ſweeten death by revenge on their aſ- 
ſaſſins; they were diſarmed by capitulations, and pro- 
miſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt folemn oaths. 
But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebels, 
with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen. Others, more inge- 
nious ſtill in their barbarity, tempted their priſoners, by 
the fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood 
of friends, brothers, parents ; and having thus rendered 
them accomplices in guilt, gave them that death, which 


they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it. 


Amidſt all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of Reli- 
gion reſounded on every ſide ; not to ſtop the hands of 
theſe murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to ſteel 
their hearts againſt every movement of human or ſocial 
ſympathy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of God, 
and deteſtable to all holy men, were marked out by the 


prieſts for laughter ; and of all actions, to rid the world 


of theſe declared enemies to the catholic faith and piety, 
was repreſented as moſt meritorious. Nature, which, 
in that rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to atrocious 
deeds, was farther ſtipulated by precept; and national 
prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe averſions, more deadly 
-and incurable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuperſti- 
tion. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, 
the bigoted affaſſins, with joy and exultation, ſtill echoed 
in his expiring ears, that theſe agonies were but the 
commencement of torments infinite and eternal. Such, 
ſays Hume, were the barbarities, by which-Sir Phelim 


| O'Neale and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion : 


an event, memorable in the annals of human kind, and 
worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhor- 
rence. The generous nature.of More was ſhocked at 
the recital of ſuch enormous cruelties. He flew to 
O'Neale's camp ; but found that his authority, which 
was ſufficient to excite the Iriſh to an inſurrection, was 
too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he 
abandoned a cauſe polluted by ſo many crimes; and he 
retired into Flanders. Sir Phelim, recommended by 
the greatneſs of his family, and perhaps too, by the un- 
reſtrained brutality of his nature, acquired the entire 
aſcent over the northern rebels. The Engliſh colonies 
were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulſter : 
the Scots, at firſt, met with more favourable treatment. 
In order to engage them to a paſſive neutrality, the 
Iriſh pretended to diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh na- 
tions; and claiming friendſhip and conſanguinity with the 
Scots, extended not over them the fury of their maſſa- 
cres. Many of them found an opportunity to fly the 
country : others retired into places of ſecurity, and pre- 
pared themſelves for defence: and by this means, the 
Scottiſh planters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with 
their lives. 

From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed them- 
ſelves in an inſtant over the other three provinces of 
Ireland. In all places death and ſlaughter were not un- 
common : though the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, 
pretended to act with moderation and humanity. But 
cruel and barbarous was their humanity ! Not content 
with expelling the Engliſh their houſes, with deſpoiling 
them of their goodly manors, with waſting their culti- 
vated fields; they ſtripped them of their very cloaths, 
and turned them out, naked and defenceleſs, to all the 
ſeverities of the ſeaſon. The Heavens themſelves, as 
if conſpiring againſt that unhappy people, were armed 
with cold and tempeſt unuſual to the climate, and exe- 
cuted what the mercileſs ſword had left unfiniſhed. The 
roads were covered with crowds of naked Engliſh haſ- 
tening towards Dublin and the other cities, which yet 
remained in the hands of their countrymen. The feeble 
age of children, the tender ſex of women, ſoon ſunk 


under the multiplied rigours of cold and hunger, Here, 


, 
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| They ſoon enliſted, and armed from the magazines 


-in a view of profiting by the multiphed forfeitures, 


the huſband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, 
envied them that fate, which he himſelf expected ſoon 


to ſhare: there, the ſon, having long ſupported his aged 


parent, with reluctance obeyed his laſt commands, and 
abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, reſerved him- 
ſelf with the hopes of avenging that death, which all his 
efforts could not prevent or delay. The aſtoniſhing 
greatneſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of any 
relief frorh the view of companions in affliction. With 
ſilent tears, and lamentable cries, they hurried on 
through the hoſtile territories, and found every heart 
which was not ſteeled by native barbarity, guarded by 


the more implacable furies of miſtaken piety and reli- 


gion. The ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the 
remains of the Engliſh name. The gates of that city, 
though ney ges opened, received the wretched ſup- 


plitants, and preſented to their view a ſcene of human 


miſery beyond what any eye had ever before beheld. 


Compaſſion ſeized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated 


with the fear of like calamities ; while they obſerved 
the numerous foes without and within, which every- 
where environed them, and reflected on the weak re- 


' ſources by which they were themſelves ſupported. The 
more vigorous ↄf the unhappy fugitives, to the number 
of three thouſand, were enliſted into three regiments :' 
the reſt were diſtributed into the houſes ; and all care 
was taken by diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble: 


and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name' and ſpe- 
cies, derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized 
many of them, and put a ſpeedy period to their lives : 
others, having now leiſure to reflect on their mighty loſs 


of friends and fortune, curſed that being which they had 


ſaved. Abandoning themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all 


ſuccour, they expired; without any other conſolation than 
that of receiving among their countrymen the honours - 


of a grave, which, to their ſlaughtered companions, had 
been denied by the inhuman barbarians. 
putations, thoſe who periſhed by all theſe cruelties are 
ſuppoſed to be a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
thouſand : by the moſt moderate, and probably the 


forty thouſand. | 

The juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the 
army which were not ſurrounded by the rebels ; and 
they aſſembled a force oſ fifteen hundred veterans. 


above four thouſand men more. They diſpatched a 


body of fix hundred men, to throw relief into Drog- 


heda, beſieged by the Iriſh. Burt theſe troops, attacked 
by the enemy, were ſeized with a panic, and were moſt 
of them put to the ſword, Their arms, falling into the 
hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they moſt 
wanted. The juſtices, willing to foment the rebellion, 


henceforth thought of nothing more than of providing for 
their own preſent ſecurity, and that of the capital. The 
earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated againſt 
ſuch timid, not to ſay baſe and intereſted counſels ; bur 
was obliged to ſubmit to authority. The Engliſh of 
the pale, who probably were not at firſt in the ſecret, 


pretended to blame the inſurrection, and to deteſt the 


barbarity with which it was accompanied. By their 
proteſtations and declarations, they engaged the juſtices 
to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed to em- 
ploy in defence of the government. But in a little time, 
the intereſts of religion were found more prevalent over 
them, than regard and duty to their mother-country. 
They choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader ; and, join- 
ing the old Iriſh, rivalled them in every act of I 
towards the Engliſh proteſtants. Beſides many ſmaller 
bodies diſperſed over the kingdom, the principal army 
of the rebels amounted to twenty thouſand men, and 
threatened Dublin with an immediate ſiege. Both the 
Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired in one impoſture, 


with which they ſeduced many of their deluded country- 


men; they pretended authority from the king and queen, 

but chiefly from the latter, for their inſurrection; and 

they affirmed, that the cauſe of their taking arms was 
ts Ed 
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| ritannical parliament. 


in order to treat with that power, to whom the ſove. 


{| tered upon and vigorouſly purſued. - 
By ſome com 


4 they had ſeparated. The exalting 


che diminiſhing of the king's, were ſtill the objects pur- 
moſt reaſonable account, they are made to amaunt to 


| noxious to the king; were many of them in themſelves 


that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king's commiſſion for 


ment of it, fully and entirely, as if it had been delivered 


more expoſe himſelf to the 
management of the war, they acquired the courtſhip 


to vindicate royal prerogative, now invaded by the 
Sir Phelim O, Neale, hat © 
found a royal patent in lord Caufield's houſe, whe; is 
had murdered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a oh * 
miſſion which he had forged for himſelf. The Kind. 
ceived an accaunt of this. inſurrection by a men - 
diſpatched from the north of Ireland. He immeg;,*” 
communicated his intelligence to the Scottiſh parlia 
ment; and hoped that their horror againſt popery, . 
religion which now appearggunAts moſt horrible 4 
would ſecond all his exhortatiags, and engage then * 
take part with the proteſtants: The cries of their 1. 
frighted and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he promiſel 
himſelf, would powerfully incite them to ſend over ſuc 
cours, which would arrive ſo quickly; and aid "rk 
with ſuch promptitude in this uttermoſt diſtreſs : but the 
zeal of the Scots was very feeble, when not ſtimulated 
either by faction or by intereſt. They now conſidered 
themſelves entirely as a republic, and made no account 
of the authority of their prince, which they had utterly 
annihilated. Except diſpatching a ſmall body to ſup. 
port the Scottiſh cowunies.in Ulſter, they would go no 
farther at preſent, than ſend commiſſioners to London, 


reign authority was now in reality transferred. The 
king, ſenſible of his inability to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, 
found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, to have recourſe 
to the Engliſh parliament, and depend on their aſſiſt- 
ance for ſupply. He informed them, that the inſur- 
rection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any raſh 
enterprize, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the crown 
of England. To their care and wiſdom, therefore, he 
ſaid, he committed the conduct and proſecution of the 
war, which, in a caufe ſo important to national and re- 
ligious intereſts, muſt of neceſſity be immediately en- 


The Engliſh parliament was now afſembled ; and dif. 
covered, in every vote, the ſame diſpoſitions in which 
of their own authority, 


ſued by the majority. Senſible that the meaſures which 
they had hitherto purſued, rendered them extremely 


exceptienable ; ſome of them, ſtriftly ſpeaking, illegal; 
they reſolved to ſeek their bwn ſecurity, as well as great- 
neſs, by enlarging popular authority in England. From 
policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from neceſſity, the 
king attached himſelf extremely to the hierarchy to en- 
deavour to ſet aſide the ſchemes of his enemies: for 
like reaſons, his enemies were determined, by one and 
the ſame effort, to overpower the church and monarchy. 
While the commons were in; this diſpoſition, the Iriſh 
rebellion was the event which tended moſt to promote 
the views in which all their meaſures terminated. A 
horror againſt the papiſts they had conſtantly encouraged; 
a terror from the conſpiracies of that ſect they had at all 
times endeavoured to excite. Accuſtomed, in all in- 
vectives, to join the prelatical party with the papiſts, 
the people immediately ſuppoſed this inſurrection to be 
the reſult of their united counſels. And when they heard 


all their acts of violence; bigotry, even credulous and 
malignant, aſſented without ſcruple to that groſs impoſ- 
ture, and loaded the unhappy. prince with the whole 
enormity of a contrivance ſo barbarous and inhuman. 
By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the com- 
mons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of ſupply, had 

dized themſelves; and it ſeemed a peculiar hap- 
pineſs, that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at fo cri- 
tical a juncture, to the pacification of Scotland. With 
regard to Ireland, the parliament aſſumed the govern- 


over to them by a regular gift or, aſſignment. To this 
uſurpation the king was obliged paſſively to ſubmit ; boti 
becauſe of his inability to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould ſtill 
reproach of favouring the 
progreſs of that odious rebellion. By affuming the total 
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and dependence of evety one who had any connection 
wich Ireland, or who was deſirous of enliſting in theſe 
military enterprizes 3 they levied money under pretence 
of the Iriſh expedition ; but reſerved it for purpoſes 
which concerned them more neatly : they took arms 
Fom the king's magazines ; but ſtill kept them with a 
ſecret intention of employing them againſt himſelf: 
whatever law they deemed neceſſary for aggrandizing 
themſelves, was voted, under colour of enabling them to 
recover Ireland; and if Charles with- held the royal aſſent, 
his refuſal was imputed do thoſe pernicious counſels 
which had at firſt excited the popiſh rebellion, and 
wiich ſtill threatened total deſtruction to the proteſtant 
intereſt throughout all his dominions. And though no 
forces were for a long time ſent over to Ireland, and 
very little money remitted during the extreme diſtreſs of 
that kingdom, ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to 
the commons, that the fault was never imputed to thoſe 
pious zealors, whoſe votes breathed nothing but death 
and deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. To make the attack 
on royal authority by regular approaches, it was thought 
proper to frame a general remonſtrance of the ſtate of 
the nation: and accordingly the committee, which at 
the firſt meeting of parliament had been choſen for that 
purpoſe, and which had hitherto made no progreſs in 
their work, received freſh injunctions to finiſh that un- 
dertaking *®. This remonſtrance, which was full of 
acrimony and violence, was a plain ſignal for ſome far- 
ther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a decla- 
ration, that the conceſſions already made, however im- 
portant, were not to be regarded as ſatisfactory. The 

poſition, however, which the remonſtrance met with 
in the houſe of commons, was great. For above four- 
teen hours, the debate was warmly managed ; and from 
the wearineſs of the king's party, which probably con- 
ſiſted chiefly of the elderly people, and men of cool ſpi- 
rits, the vote was at laſt carried by a ſmall majority of 
eleven on the 22d of November. Some time after, the 
remonſtrance was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, 
without being carried up to the houſe of peers for their 
aſſent and concurrence. - 


On the 25th of November the king returned from 


Scotland, and he was received in London with the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people, and with eve 

demonſtration of regard and affection. But all the plea- 
fore which Charles reaped from this joyous reception, 
was ſoon damped by the remonſtrance of the commons, 
which was preſented him, together with a petition of a 
like ſtrain. As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the com- 
mons was publiſhed, the king diſperſed an anſwer to it. 
In this conteſt he lay under great diſadvantages. Not 
only the ears of the people were extremely prejudiced 
”m_ him; the beſt topics, upon which he could juſ- 
tily, at leaſt apologize for his former conduct, were ſuch 


as it was not fafe or prudent for him at this time to em- 
ploy. So high was the national idolatry towards parlia- 
ments, that to blame the paſt conduct of theſe aſſemblies, 


[EY 


* The committee now brought into the houſe that remon- 
ſtrance, which has become ſo memorable, and which was ſoon 
afterwards attended with ſuch important conſequences. It was 
not addreſſed to the king; but was openly declared to be an 
appeal to the people. The harſhneſs of the matter was 
equalled by the ſeverity of the language. It conſiſts of many 
groſs falſehoods, intermingled with ſome evident truths : ma- 
lignant inſinuations are joined to open invectives: loud com- 
plaints of the paſt, accompanied with jealous prognoſtications 
of the future. Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, 
whatever ſuſpicious meaſures had been embraced by the king 

om the commencement of his reign, is inſiſted on and aggra- 
Vvated with mercileſs rhetoric : the unſucceſsful expeditions to 
Cadiz, and the Ifle of Rhe, are mentioned: the ſending of 
ſhips to France for the ſuppreſſion of the Hugonots : the forced 
loans : the- illegal confinement of men for not obeying illegal 
commands: the violent diſſolution of our parliaments : the ar- 
utrary government which always ſucceeded: the queſtioning, 
fining, and impriſoning of members for their conduct in the 
ſe: the levying of taxes without conſent of the commons: 

e introducing of ſuperſtitious innovations into the church, 
without authority of law: in ſhort, every thing which, either 
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would have been very ill received by the generality of 
the people. So loud were the complaints againſt regal 
uſurpations, that. had the king aſſerted the prerogative 
of ſupplying, by his own authority, the deficiencies in 
government, ariſing from the obſtinacy of the commons, 
he would have encreaſed the clamours with which the 
whole nation already reſounded. He complained of the 
general reproaches thrown out in the remonſtrance, with 
regard to ill counſels, though he had protected no mi- 
miſter from parliamentary juſtice, retained no unpopular 
ſervants, and conferred offices on no one who enjoyed 
not a high character and eſtimation in the public. If 
notwithſtanding this,” he adds, “any malignant party 
ſhall take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and 
happineſs of their country to their own ſiniſter ends and 
ambition, under whatever pretence of religion and con- 
ſcience ; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen my reputation 
and intereſt, and to weaken my lawful power and au- 
thority; if they ſhall attempt, by diſcountenancing the 
preſent laws, to looſen the bands of government, that 
all diſorder and confuſion may break in upon us; I 
doubt not but God, in his good time, will diſcover them 
to me, and that the wiſdom and courage of my high 
court of parliament will join with me in their ſuppreſſion 
and puniſhment.” Nothing ſhews more evidently the 
hard ſituation in which Charles was placed, than to ob- 
ſerve, that he was obliged to confine himſelf within the 
limits of civility towards ſubjects who had tranſgreſſed 
all bounds of regard, and even of good manners, in the 
treatment of their ſovereign. 

A bill was now paſſed for preſſing ſoldiers to the ſer- 
vice of Ireland. In the preamble the king's power of 
preſſing, a power exerciſed during all former times, was 
declared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the ſub- 
ject. In order to elude this law, the king offcred to 
raiſe ten thouſand volunteers for the Iriſh lervice: but 
the commons were afraid leſt ſuch an army ſhould be 
too much at his devotion, Charles, ſtill unwilling to 
ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a diminution of power, came 
to the houſe of peers, and offered to paſs the law with- 
out the preamble ; by which means, he ſaid, that ill- 
timed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would, for 
the preſent, be avoided, and the pretenſions of each 
party be left entire. Both houſes took fire at this mea- 
ſure, which, from a ſimilar inſtance while the bill of 
attainder againſt Strafford was in dependence, Charles 
might foreſee would be received with reſentment. The 
lords, as well as commons, paſſed a vote, declaring it 
to be a high breach of privilege for the king to take 
notice of any bill which was in agitation in either of the 
houſes, or to expreſs his ſentiments with regard to it, 
before it be preſented to him for his aſſent in a parlia- 
mentary manner. The king was obliged to compoſe 
matters by an apology. The interpoſition of peers in 
the election of commoners was likewiſe about this time 
declared a breach of privilege; and continues ever ſince 
to be condemned by votes of the commons, and uni- 


— 


with or without reaſon, had given offence, during the courſe 
of fifteen years, from the acceſſion of the king to the calling of 
the preſent parliament. And though all theſe grievances had 
been already redreſſed, and even laws enacted for future ſecu- 
rity againſt their return, the praiſe of theſe advantages was 
aſcribed, not to the king, but to the parliament who had ex- 
torted his conſent to ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes. Their own merits 
too, they aſſerted, towards the king, were no leſs eminent to- 
wards the people. Though they had ſeized his whole reve- 
nue, rendered it totally precarious, and made even their tem- 
porary ſupplies be paid to their own commiſſioners, Who were 
independent of him; they pretended that they had liberally ſup- 
ported him in his neceſſities. By an inſult {till more egregious, 
the very giving of money to the Scots, for levying war agaiaſt 
their ſovereign, they repreſented as an inſtance of their duty 
towards him. And all their grievances, they ſaid, which 
amounted to no leſs than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, 
proceeded entirely from the formed combination of a popiſh 
faction, who had ever ſwayed the king's counſels, who had en- 
deavoured, by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their ſu- 

rſtition into England and Scotland, and who had now, at 
aſt, exCited an open and bloody rebellion in Ireland, 
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verſally practiſed throughout the nation. Every mea- 


ſure purfued by the commons, aad ſtill more, every at- 


tempt made by their partizans, were full of the moſt 
inveterate hatred againſt 'the hierarchy, and ſhewed a 
determined relolution of ſubverting the whole eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhment. But notwithitanding theſe efforts 
of the commons, they could not expect the concu rence 
of the upper houſe, either to this law, or to any other 
which they ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of 
royal authority. The majority of the peers adhered to 
the king, and plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of nobility, 
as a neceſſary conſequence of popular uſurpations on the 
crown. The commons even ventured to tell the lords, 
© That they themſelves were the repreſentative body of 
the whole kingdom, and that the peers were nothing 
but individuals, who held their ſeats in a particular ca- 
pacity : and therefore, if their lordſhips will not conſent 
to the paſſing of acts neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the people, the commons, together with ſuch of the 
lords as are more ſenſible of the danger, mult join toge- 
ther, and repreſent the matter to his majeſty.” So 
violent was the democratical, enthuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed 
throughout the nation, that a total confuſion of all rank 
and order was juſtly to be apprehended ; and the wonder 
was not, that the majority of the nobles ſhould ſeck 
ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould 
venture to deſert it. In order tv obtain a majority in 
the upper houſe, the commons had recourſe to the po- 
pulace, who on other occaſions had done them ſuch im- 
portant ſervice. Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they 
affected continual fears of deſtruction to themſelves and 
the nation, and ſeemed to quake at every breath or ru- 
mour of danger. They again excited the people by 
never-ceaſing enquiries after conſpiracies, . by reports of 
inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from 
abroad, by diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at 
home among papiſts and their adherents. When Charles 
diſmiſſed the guard which they had ordered during his 
abſence, they complained ; and, upon his promiſing 
them a new guard under the command of the earl of 
Lindeſey, they abſolutely refuſed the offer, and were 
well pleaſed to inſinuate by this inſtance of jealouſy, that 
their danger chiefly aroſe from the king himſelf, They 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where they 
aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe con- 
ſpiracies with which they pretended they were hourly 
e All ſtories of plots, however .ridiculous, 
were willingly attended to, and were diſperſed among 
the multitude, to whoſe capacity they were well adapted“. 
The pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and reſounded 
with the dangers which threatened religion, from the 
deſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. Multi- 
tudes_ flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the 
prelates and ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. 
The peers voted a declaration againſt thoſe tumults, and 
ſent it to the lower houſe ; but they refuſed their con- 
currence. Some ſeditious apprentices, being ſeized and 
committed to priſon, immediately received their liberty, 


by an order of the commons. The ſheriffs and juſtices 


having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard 
the parliament, the commons fent for the conſtables, 
and required them to diſcharge the watches, ' convened 
the juſtices, voted. their orders a breach of privilege, 


and ſent one of them to the Tower. Encouraged by 


theſe intimations of their pleaſure, the populace crouded 
about Whitehall, and threw out inſolent menaces againſt 
Charles himfelf. Several reduced officers and youn 

gentlemen of the inns of courts, during this time of ai 


— 


* 


* Bea'c, a taylor, informed the commons, that walking in 
the fields, he had hearkened to the diſcourſe of certain perſons 


unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a moſt dangerous 


conſpiracy, A hundred and eight ruffians, as he learned, had 


been appointed to murder a hundred and eight lords and com- 
moners, and were promiſed rewards for theſe aſſaſſinations, 
ten pounds for each lord, and forty ſhillings for each commoner. 
Upon this notable intelligence, orders were iſſued for ſeizing 


prieſts and jeſuits, a conference was deſired with the lords, and 


4 


order and danger, offered their ſetvice to the kin 

Between them and the populace there paſſed fte = 
ſkirmiſhes, which ended not without bloodſhed. 4 
way of reproach theſe gentlemen gave the rabble 1, 

appellation of Roundheads, on account of the bo 
cropt hair which they wore: they called the other; Ca. 
valiers, And thus the nation, which was before ſuff. 
ciently provided with religious as well as civil cauſes f 
quarrel, was alſo ſupplied with party-names, under 
which the factions might rendezvous, and ſignalize the; 
mutual hatred. Meanwhile the tumults ſtill continued 
and even encreaſed about Weſtminſter and Whitehall, 
The cry inceſſantly reſounded againſt biſhops and rotten. 
hearted lords. The former eſpecially, being diſtin. 
guiſhable by their habit, and being the object of violent 
hatred to all the ſectaries, were expoſed to the moſt 
dangerous inſults. Williams, now created archbiſho 

of York, having been abuſed by the populace, haſtily 
called a meeting of his brethren. By his advice a pro- 
teſtation was drawn, on the 27th of December, and 
add reſſed to the king and the houſe of lords . This pro- 
teſtation, which, though Juſt and legal, was certainly 
ill-timed, was ſigned by twelve biſhops, and commy. 
nicated to the king, who haſtily approved of it. As 
ſoon as it was preſented to the lords, that houſe deſired 
a conference with the commons, whom they informed 
of this unexpected proteſtation. The opportunity was 
ſeized with joy and triumph. An impeachment of high 
treaſon was immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, 49 
endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to 
invalidate the authority of the legiſlature. They were, 


on the firſt demand, ſequeſtrated from parliament, and 


committed to cuſtody. No man, in either houſe, ven- 
tured to ſpeak a word in their v indication; ſo much dif. 
pleaſed was every one at the egregious imprudence of 
which they had been guilty. One perſon alone faid, 
that he did not believe them guilty of high- treaſon; but 


that they were ſtark mad, and therefore deſired they 


might be ſent to Bedlam. | 

On the 3d of January, 1642, Herbert, attorney- 
general, appeared in the houſe of peers, and, in his 
majeſty's name, entered an accuſation of high- treaſon 
againſt lord Kimbolton and five commoners, Denzil 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hamden, Pym, and 
Strode. From this circumſtance all the enſuing diſor- 
ders may be ſaid immediately to proceed. The whole 
world ſtood amazed at this important accuſation, ſv 
ſuddenly entered upon, without concert, deliberation, 
or reflection. But men had not leiſure to wonder at the 
indiſcretion of this meaſure : their aſtoniſhment was 
excited by new attempts, ſtill more precipitate and im- 
prudent. A ſerjeant at arms, in the king's name, de- 
manded of the houſe the five members ; and was fent 
back without any poſitive anſwer. Meſſengers were 
employed to ſearch for them, and arreſt them. Their 
trunks, chambers, and ſtudies, were ſealed and locked. 
The houſe voted all theſe acts of violence to be breaches 
of privilege, and commanded every one to defend the 
liberty of the members. The king, irritated by all this 
oppolition, reſolved next day to come in perſon to the 
houſe, with an intention to demand, perhaps ſeize in 
their preſence, the perſons whom he had accuſed. This 
reſolution was diſcovered to the counteſs of Carliſle, 
ſiſter to Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit, wit, and in- 
trigue. She privately ſent intelligence to the five mem- 
bers; and they had time to withdraw, a moment before 
the king entered. He was accompanied by his ordinary 
retinue to the number of above two hundred, armed as 


__—_— 


the deputy-lieutenants of ſome ſuſpected counties were ordered 
to put the people in a poſture of defence. | 

+ The bithops there ſet forth, that though they had an un- 
doubted right to fit and vote in parliament, 2 in coming 
thither, they had been menaced, aſſaulted, affronted, by the 
unruly multitude; and could no longer with ſafety attend their 
duty in the houſe. For this reaſon they proteſted againſt all 
lavrs, votes, and reſolutions, as null and invalid, which ſhould 


| paſs during the time of their conſtrained abſence, 
uſual 
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at, ſome with halberts, ſome with walking ſwords. 
The king left them at the door, and he himſelf advanced 
alone through the hall ; while all the members aroſe to 
receive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, 
and the king took poſſeſſion of it. The ſpeech which 
he made was as follows: © Gentlemen, I am ſorry for 


this occaſion of coming to you. Yeſterday I ſent a ſer- 


nt at arms, to demand ſome, who, by my order, 


— accuſed of high treaſon. Inſtead of obedience, I 


received a meſſage. I muſt here declare to you, that, 
though no king that ever was in England could be more 
caretul of your privileges than I ſhall be, yer in caſes of 
treaſon no perſon has privilege. Therefore, am I come 
to tell you, that I muſt have theſe men whereſoever I 


enn find them. Well, ſince I fee all the birds are flown, 


| do expect that you will ſend them to me as ſoon as 
they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of a king, 
I never did intend any force, but ſhall proceed againit 
them in a fair and legal way: for I never meant any 
other. And now, ſince I ſce I cannot do what I came 
for, I think this is no unfit occaſion to repeat what I 
have faid formerly, that whatever I have done in favour 
and to the good of my a er, I do intend to maintain 
it.” When the king was looking around for the accuſed 
members, he aſked the ſpeaker, who ſtood below, 
whether any. of theſe perſons were in the houſe ? The 
ſpeaker, falling on his knee, prudently replied, © I have, 
Sir, neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this 
place, but as the houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whoſe 
jervant I am. And I humbly aſk pardon, that I cannot 
give any other anſwer to what your majeſty is pleaſed 
to demand of me.” The commons were in the utmoſt 
diforder; afhd, when the king was 'departing, ſome 
members cried aloud, ſo as he might hear them, * Pri- 
vilege! privilege !” And the houſe immediately ad- 
journed till next day. That evening, the accuſed mem- 
bers removed into the city, which was their fortreſs. 
The citizens were the whole night in arms. Some 
people, who were appointed for that purpoſe, or perhaps 
actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, 
crying out, that.the cavaliers were coming to burn the 
city, and that the king himſelf was at their head. Next 
morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered him to 
call a common--council immediately. About ten o'clock, 
he himſelf, attended only by three or four lords, went 
to Guildhall, He told the common- council, that he 
was ſorry to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of 
him ; that he was come to them without any guard, in 


order to ſhew how much he relied on their affections ; 


and that he had accuſed certain men of high-treaſon, 
againſt whom he would proceed in a legal way, and 
therefore preſumed that they would not meet with pro- 
tection in the city. . He departed the hall without re- 
celving the applauſe which he expected. In paſſing 
chrough the ſtrects, he heard the cry, © Privilege of 
partament ! privilege of parliament !” reſounding from 
all quarters. One of the populace drew nigh to his 


coach, and called out, „To your tents! O Iſrael !” 


the words employed by the mutinous Iſraelites, when 
they abandoned Rehoboam, their raſh and ill-counſelled 
lovereign. | 

When the houſe of commons met, they affected the 
greateſt diſmay ; and adjourning themſelves for ſome 
days, ordered a committee to fit in Merchant-Taylor's 
Hall in the city. It was faid, in almoſt every ſpeech, 
that the papiſts and their adherents had inſtigated the 


ng to theſe actions; and this aſſertion failed not of | 


ſucceſs *. The houſe again met; and after confirming 
the votes of their committee, inſtantly adjourned, as if 
22 to the moſt imminent perils from the violence 
0 


time, When the people, by theſe affected panics, were 


——äñ 


A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and was com- 
municated to the committee, who pretended to lay great ſtreſs 
upon it. One catholic there congratulates another on the ac- 
sulation of the members ; and repreſents that incident as a 


t their enemies. This practice they continued for ſome 
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wrought up to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, it 
was thought proper, that the accuſed members ſhould, 
with a triumphant and military proceſſion, take their 
ſeats in the houſe. The river was covered with boats, 
and other veſſels, laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, 
and prepared for fight. Skippon, whom the parlia- 
ment had appointed, by their own authority, major- 
general of the city-militia, conducted the members, at 
the head of this tumultuary army, to Weſtminſter-Hall. 
And when the populace, by land and by water, paſſed 
Whitehall, they ſtill aſked with inſulting ſhouts, * What 
has become of the king and his cavaliers? And whither 
are they fled?” The king, apprehenſive of danger 
from the enraged multitude, had retired to Hampton- 
Court, deſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed 


with grief, ſhame, and remorſe, for the fatal meaſures 


into which he had been hurried. The more to excite 
the people, whoſe diſpoſitions were already very ſedi- 
tious, the expedient 58 was renewed. A pe- 
tition from the county of Buckingham was preſented to 
the houſe by ſix thouſand ſubſcribers, who promiſed to 
live and die in defence of the privilege of parliament. 
The city of London, the county of Eſſex, that of Hert- 
ford, Surrey, and Berks, imitated the example. A 
petition from the apprentices was graciouſly received. 
Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; whoſe 
number amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand. 
The addreſs of that great body contained the ſame arti- 
cles with all the others ; the privileges of parliament, 
the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, and the 
decay of trade. The porters farther deſired, that juſtice 
might be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſneſs of 
their crimes had deſerved. And they added, “ That if 
ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould 
be forced to extremities not fit to be named, and make 
good the ſaying, That neceſſity has no law.” Another 
petition was preſented by ſeveral poor people, or beg- 
gars, in the name of many thouſands more; in which 
the petitioners propoſed, as a remedy for the public 
miſcries, That thoſe noble worthies of the houſe of 


| peers, who concur with the happy votes of the com- 


mons, may ſeparate themſelves from the reſt, and fit 
and vote as one entire body.” The commons gave 
thanks for this petition. The very women were ſeized 
with the ſame rage. A brewer's wile, followed by 
many thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the 
houſe : in which the petitioners expreſfed their terror of 
the papiſts and prelates, and their dread of like maſſa- 
cres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe which had been 
committed upon their ſex in Ireland. They had been 
neceſſitated, they ſaid, to imitate the example of the 
women of Tekoah: and they claimed equal right with 
the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſe of the 
public caſe ; becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as 
dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chriſt conſiſts 
equally the happineſs of both ſexes. Pym came to the 
door of the houſe; and having told the female zealots, 
that their petition was thankfully accepted, and was 
preſented in a ſeaſonable time, he begged that their 
prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow 
their petition. In the mean time, not only all petitions, 
which favoured the church or monarchy, from whatever 
hand they came, were diſcouraged ; but the petitioners 
were ſent for, impriſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents : 
and this unequal conduct was openly avowed and juſ- 
tified, 

By the flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the king's 
party, an undiſputed majority remained every where to 
their opponents ; and the bills ſent up by the commons, 
which had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, now paſſed, 
and were preſented for the royal aſſent. Theſe were, 
the preſſing bill with its preamble, and the bill againſt 


3 


branch of the ſame pious contrivance, which had excited the 
Iriſh inſurrection, and by which the profane heretics would 
ſoon be exterminated in England, 
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the votes of the biſhops in parliament. The — 2 au- 
thority was at that time reduced to the lowe 
The queen too, being ſecretly threatened with an im- 
peachment, and finding no reſource in her huſband's 
protection, was preparing to retire into Holland. The 
rage of the people was, on account of her religion, as 
well as her ſpirit and activity, univerſally levelled againſt 
her. Uſage, the moſt contumelious, ſhe had hitherto 
borne with ſilent indignation, The commons, in their 
fury aga 
would they releaſe him upon her repeated applications. 
Even a vilit of the prince to his mother had been openly 
complained of, and remonſtrances againſt it had been 
preſented to her. Apprehenſive of attacks {till more 
violent, ſhe-was deſirous of facilitating her eſcape ; and 
ſhe prevailed with the king to pals theſe bills, in hopes 
of appeaſing for a time the rage of the multitude. The 
moment the commons were informed of theſe laſt acqui- 
ſitions, they affronted the queen, by opening ſome in- 
tercepted letters written to her by lord Digby : they 
carried up an impeachment againſt Herbert, attorney- 
general, for obeying his maſter's commands in accuſing 
their members. And they proſecuted with freſh vigour 
their plan of the militia, on which they reſted all future 
hopes of an uncontrolled authority. A large magazine 
of arms being placed in the town of Hull, they diſ- 
patched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of con- 
{iderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an ancient 
family; and they gave him the authority of governor. 
They ſent orders to Goring, governor of Portſmouth, 
to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould receive 
from the parliament. Not content with having obliged 
the king to diſplace Lunsford, whom he had appointed 
vernor of the Tower, they never ceaſed ſoliciting 
im, till he had alſo diſplaced Sir John Biron, a man of 
unexceptionable character, and had beſtowed that com- 
mand on Sir John Conyers, in whom alone, they ſaid, 
they could repoſe confidence. After making a fruitleſs 
attempt, in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, 
to give public warning, that the people ſhould put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterprize of 
apiſts and other ill- affected perſons, they now reſolved, 
5 a bold and deciſive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole 
power of the ſword, and to confer it entirely on their 
own creatures and adherents. 

A bill was now introduced and paſſed the two houſes, 
which reſtored to lieutenants and deputies the fame 
powers of which the votes of the commons had bereaved 
them; but at the ſame time the names of all the lieute- 
nants were inſerted in the bill; and they conſiſted en- 
tirely of men in whom the parliament could confide. 


And for their conduct, they were accountable, by the 


expreſs tertns of the bill, not to the king, but to the 
parliament “. 
With this bill the king began to put a ſtop to his 
Toncefſions ; and that not by a refuſal, but a delay. 
When he was requeſted to give the royal aſſent, he was 
at Dover, attending the 


Orange, in their embarkation. He replied, that he 


had not now leiſure to conſides a matter of fo great im- 


portance, and muſt- therefore reſpite his anſwer till his 
return. The parhament inſtantly. diſpatched another 
meſſage to him, with ſolicitations ſtill more importunate. 
They expreſſed their great grief on account of his ma- 
jelty's anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary petition. They 
repreſented, that any delay, during dangers and diſtrac- 
tions ſo great and preſſing, was not leſs unſatisfactory 


— — 


„ne following is part of the preamble to this bill: 


4 Whereas there has been of late a moſt dangerous and deſpe- 


rate. _ upon the houſe of commons, which we have juſt 
cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody counſels of papiſts and 
other ill · affected perſons, who have already raiſed a rebellion in 
the kingdom of Ireland, And whereas, by reaſon of many 


diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to 


ſtir up the like rebellions and inſurrections in this kingdom of 


England; but alſo to back them with forces from abroad, &c.” ' 


+ Lord Digby having entered Kingſten ia a coach and fix, 
3 | 


ebb. 


inſt prieſts, had ſeized her very confeſſor; nor 


ueen and the princeſs of 
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and deſtructive than an abſolute denial. They isi, 
that it was their duty to ſee put in execution a m oh 
ſo neceſſary for public ſafery. And they affirmed. r. 
the people, in many counties, had applied to Gly 
that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, of themſelves 
and by their own authority, providing againſt thoſe 
gent dangers with which' they were threatened. Ev. g 
after this inſolence, the king durſt not venture u 5; 
flat denial. Beſides excepting to the preamble, Which 
threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, and proteſting the 1 
nocence of his intentions when he entered the houſe c 
commons; he only deſired that the military author; 
if it were defective, ſhould firſt be conferred upon tie 
crown; and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, but 
ſuch as ſhould be revokable at pleaſure, on the ſame 
perſons whom the parliament had named in the bill 
But the intentions of the commons were wide of this 
purpoſe, and their panics could be cured by one remedy 
alone. They replied, that unleſs the king lpeedily 
complied with their demands, they ſhould be conſtraineg 
to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of both houſes, 
and were reſolved to do it accordingly. While they 
thus menaced the king with their power, they invited 
him to fix his reſidence at London, where they knew 
he would be entirely at mercy. © I am fo much 
amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid the king in his prompt 
reply, © that I know not what to anſwer. You ſpeak 
of jealouſies and fears ! Lay your hands on your hearts, 
and aſk yourſelves, whether I may not likewile be dif. 
turbed with fears and jealouſies: and if fo, I aſſure you 
that this meſſage has nothing leſſened them. As to the 
militia, I thought ſo much of it before I gave that an- 
ſwer, and am fo much aſſured that the anſwer is agree- 
able to what in juſtice or reaſon you can aſk, or I in 
honour grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any point. For 
my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be ſafe and ho- 
nourable, and that I had no cauſc to abſent myſelf from 
Whitehall: aſk yourſelves whether I have not. What 
would you have? Have I violated your laws? Have ! 
denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of my 
ſubjets? I do not aſk what you have done for me. 
Have any of my people been tranſported with fears and 
apprehenſions? I offer as free and general a pardon as 
ourſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, there is a 
judgement of Heaven upon this nation if theſe diſtrac- 
tions continue, God ſo deal with me and mine, as all 


my thoughts and intentions are upright for the mainte- 


nance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and for the ob- 
{ervance and pretcrvation of the laws ; and I hope God 
will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my pteſervation.” 

No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining the 
king's conſent to their bill, than they inſtantly voted, 
that thoſe who adviſed his majeity's anſwers were ene- 


mies to the ſtate, and miſchievous projectors againſt the 


ſafety of the nation; and that ſuch of the ſubjects as 
have put themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the 
common danger, have gone nothing but what is juſti- 
fiable, and approved by the houſe f. | 
Charles, reſolved to remove farther from London: 
and accordingly, taking the prince of Wales and the 
duke of York along with him, he arrived, by ſlow jour- 
nies, at York, which he determined for ſome time to 
make the place of his reſidence. The diſtant parts of 
the kingdom, being removed from that furious vortex 
of new principles and opinions which had tranſported 
the capital, ſtill retained a ſincere regard for the church 
and monarchy ; and the king here found marks of at- 


A. — 


attended by a few livery ſervants, the intelligence was con- 
veyed to London; and it was immediately voted, that he had 
appeared in a hoſtile manner, to the terror and affright of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, and had levied war againſt the king and 
kingdom. Petitions from all quarters loudly demanded of the 
parſiament to put the nation in a poſture of defence; and the 
county of Strafford, in particular, expreſſed ſuch dread of an 
inſurrection among the papiſts, chat every man, they ſaid, was 
conſtrained to ſtand upon his guard, not even daring to go 0 
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people were divided, mobbiſh combats and ſkirmiſhes 


- Parliament, which is the ſupreme court of judicature, 


| Fay agreeable to parliament ; that no deed of the king's ſhould 
have 3 » unleſs it paſſed the council, and was atteſted un- | 
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barters of England, the prime nobility and gentry, ei- 

> perſonally, or by meſſages or letters, expreſſed | 
their duty towards him; and exhorted him to ſave him- | 
ſelf and them from that ignominious ſlavery with which 
they were threatened. The ſmall interval of time which 
had paſſed ſince the fatal accuſation of the members, had 


uchment beyond what he had expected. From all | 


been ſufficient to open the EYES of many, and to recover 


them from che aſtoniſhment with which at firſt they had 
been ſeized. Charles, finding himſelf ſupported by a 
conſiderable party in the kingdom, began to ſpeak in a 
firmer tone, and to retort the accuſations of the com- 
mons with a vigour which he had not before exerted. 
Notwithſtanding their remonſtrances, menaces, and 
inſults, he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing their bill; and they 
proceeded to frame an ordinance, in which, by the au- 
thority of the two houſes, without the king's conſent, 
they named lieutenants for all the counties, and conferred 
on them the command of the whole military force, of 
all the guards, garriſons, and forts of the kingdom. 
He iſſued proclamations againſt this manifeſt uſurpation ; 
and, as he profeſſed a reſolution ſtrictly to obſerve the 
law himſelf, ſo was he determined, he ſaid, to oblige 
every other perſon to pay it a like obedience. The 
name of the king was ſo eſſential to all the laws, and fo 
familiar in all acts of executive authority, that the par- 
liament was afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the 
innovation would be too ſenſible to the people. In all 
commands, therefore, which they conferred, they bound 
the perſons to obey the orders of his majeſty, ſignified 
by both houſes of parliament. And, inventing a diſtinc- 
tion, hitherto unheard of, between the office and the 
perſon of the king, thoſe very forces which they em- 
ployed againſt him, they levied in his name, and by his 
authority. | 


Each party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt | 


the odium of commencing a civil war ; but both of 
them prepared for an event which they deemed inevita- 
ble. To gain the * favour and good opinion, 
was the chief point on both ſides. To determine his 
choice in the approaching conteſts, every man heark- 
ened with avidity to the reaſons propoſed by both par- 
ties. The war of the pen preceded that of the ſword, 
and daily ſharpened the humours of the contenders. So 
ſenſible was Charles of his ſuperiority in this particular, 
that he took: care to diſperſe every-where the papers of. 
the users together with his own, that the people 
might be more enabled, by compariſon, to form a judge- 
ment between them: but the parliament, with a baſeneſs 
peculiar only to themſelves while they diſtributed copies 
of their own, were anxious to ſuppreſs all the king's 
compoſitions, Though theſe writings were of — 
quence, and tended much to reconcile the nation to 
Charles, it was evident that they would not be deciſive, 
and that keener weapons muſt determine the contro- 
verſy. To the ordinance of the parliament concerning 
the militia, the king oppoſed his commiſſions of array. 
The counties obeyed the one or the other, according as 
they ſtood effected. And in many counties, where the 


enſued. The parliament, on this occaſion, went fo far 
as to vote, © That when the lords and commons in 


ſhall declare what the law of the land is, to have this 
not only queſtioned, but contradicted, is a high breach 
of their privilege.” The magazine of Hull contained 
the arms of all the forces levied againſt the Scots ; and 
Sir John Hotham, the governor, though he had ac- 
cepted of a commiſſion from the parliament, was not 
thought to be much diſaffected to the church and mo- 
narchy. Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, that if 
he preſented himſelf at Hull before the commencement 


— 


Their demands, contained in nineteen propoſitions, 
amounted to a total abolition of monarchical authority, They 
required, that no man ſhould remain in the council, who was 
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of hoſtilities, Hotham, overawed by his preſence, would 
admit him with his retinue; after which he might eaſily 
render himſelf maſter of the place. But the governor 


was on his guard, He ſhut the gates, and refuſed to 
receive the king, who defired leave to enter with twenty 


perſons only. Charles immediately proclaimed him a 
trairor, and complained to the parliament of his diſobe- 
dience. The parliament avowed and juſtified the action. 


The county of York levied a guard for. the king of ſix 


hundred men. The two houſes, though they had levied 
a guard for themſelves, had attempted to ſeize all the 
military power, all the navy, and all the forts of the 
kingdom ; and had openly employed their authority in 
every kind of warlike preparations : yet immediately 
voted, * That the king, ſeduced by wicked counſel, in- 
tended to make war againſt his parliament, who, in all 
their conſultations and actions, had propoſed no other 
end, but the care of his kingdom, and the performance 
of all duty and loyalty in his perſon ; that this attempt 
was a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by his people, 
contrary to his oath, and tending to a diflolution of the 
government; and that whoever-ſhould aſſiſt him in ſuch 
a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom.” The armies, which had been every-where 
raiſed on pretence of their ſervice in Ireland, were 
henceforth more openly enliſted by the parliament for 
their own purpoſes, and the command of them was 
given to the carl of Eſſex. In London no leſs than 
tour thouſand men enliſted in one day. And the parlia- 
ment voted a declaration, which they required every 
member to ſubſcribe, that they would live and die with 
their general. On the 10th of June they iſſued orders 
for bringing in loans of money and plate, in order to 
maintain forces which ſhould defend the king and both 
houſes of parliament: for this ſtyle they ſtill preſerved. 
Within ten days, vaſt quantities of plate were brought 
to their treaſurers. So well did this mode ſucceed, that 
even the women gave up all the plate and ornaments of 
their houſes, and even their ſilver thimbles and bodkins, 
in order to ſupport the good cauſe againſt the malig- 
nants. Meanwhile the — of the nobility, with 
which the king was environed, much eclipſed the ap- 
pearance at Weſtminſter. Lord keeper Littleton, after 
ſending the great ſeal before him, had fled to Vork. 
Above forty peers of the firſt rank attended the king; 


while the houſe of lords ſeldom conſiſted of more than 


ſixteen members. Near the moiety too of the lower 
houſe abſented themſelves from counſels which they 
deemed ſo full of danger. The commons ſent up an 
impeachment againſt nine peers, for deſerting their duty 
in parliament. Their own members alſo, who ſhould 
return to them, they voted not to admit, till ſatisfied 
concerning the reaſon of their abſence. Charles made 
a declaration to the peers who attended him, that he 
expected from them no obedience to any commands 
which were not warranted by the laws of the land. The 
peers anſwered this declaration by a proteſt, in wluch 
they declared their reſolution to obey no commands but 
ſuch as were warranted-by that authority. By theſe de- 
liberate engagements, ſo worthy of an Engliſh: prince 
and Englith nobility, they meant to confound the furi- 
ous and tumultuary reſolutions taken by the parliament. 
The queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchaſe a cargo of arms and am- 
munition. Part of theſe, after eſcaping many perils, 
arrived ſafely to the king. His preparations were not 
near ſo forward as thoſe of the parliament. But the 
urgent neceſſity of his ſituation no longer admitted of 
delay. He now prepared himſelf for defence. That 
the king might deſpair of all compoſition, the parlia- 
ment ſent him the conditions on which they were willing 
to come to an agreement“. As the king » _— 
| COU 


der their hand; that all the officers of ſtate and principal 
judges ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament, and enjoy 
their offices for life; that none of the royal family ſhould marry 
without conſent of parliament or council; that the laws ſhould 
be executed againſt catholics ; that the votes of popiſh lords 
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could not accept of the terms of the 
niſeſto, war on any terms was eſteemed, by him 


London, on the other hand, and moſt of the 


the kingly 


where they 
from that rigid preciſeneſs and melancholy auſterity, I te 
condition more de 


that between the contending | 
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caſtles be diſpoſed of by 
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his counſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. 
Charles accordingly reſolved to ſupport his authority 
by arms. His towns,” he ſaid, were taken from 
him, his ſhips, his arms, his money; but there ſtill 
remained to him a good cauſe, ard the hearts of his 
loyal ſubjects, which, with God's blefling, he doubted 
not, would recover all the -reſt.” Collecting therefore 
ſome forces, he advanced fouthwards ; and at Notting- 
ham, on the 25th of Auguſt, he erected his royal 
ſtandard, the open ſignal of diſcord and civil war 
throughout the kingdom. 

When two names, ſo ſacred in the Engliſh conſti- 
tution as thoſe of Kinc and PARLIAMENT, were placed 


in oppoſition ; no wonder the people were divided in 


their choice, and were- agitated with the moſt violent 
animoſities and factions. The nobility, and more con- 
ſiderable gentry, dreading a total confuſion of rank from 
the fury of the populace, enliſted themſelves in defence 
of the monarch, from whom they received, and to 
whom they communicated, their luſtre. The city of 
cor- 
porations, took part with the parliament, adopted 
with zeal thoſe democratical principles on which the 
pretenſions of that aſſembly were founded. The go- 
vernment of cities, which even under abſolute mo- 
narchies is commonly republican, inclined them to this 
party; made the new ſplendour and glory of the Dutch 
commonwealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported in- 
duſtry, and the commercial | 
ſee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. 
The genius of the two. religions, ſo cloſely at this time 


| Interwoven with politics, correſponded exactly to theſe 


diviſions. The preſbyterian religion was new, repub- 
lican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace : the 
other had an air of 
eſtabliſned on ancient authority, and bore an affinity to 
and ariſtocratical parts of the conſtitution. 
The devotees of preſbytery beeame of courſe zealous 


partizans of the parliament: the friends of the epiſcopal. 
church valued themſelves on defending the rights of 


monarchy. Some men alſo there were of liberal edu- 
cation who, being either careleſs or ignorant | 
diſputes: bandied about by the clergy of both ſides, ! 
aſpired to nothi 


of thoſe? 


but an eaſy enjoyment of life, amidſt 
the jovial entertainments and ſocial intercourſe of their 
companions. All theſe flocked to the king's ſtandard, 
breathed a freer air, and were exempted 


Never was a quarrel more unequal than ſeemed at firſt 
ing parties: almoſt every ad- 


which ſeemed to reign among the parliamentary 


vantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The king's reve- 
nue had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the par- 
lament, who iſſued out to him, from time to 4 
ſmall ſums for his preſent ſubſiſtence, and as ſoon as he 


withdrew to York, they totally ſtopped all payments. 
London and all the fea-ports, excepr N le, being 


in their hands, the cuſtoms yielded them a certain and 


conſiderable ſupply of money; and all contributions, 


loans, and impoſitions, were more eaſily raiſed from 


the cities which poſſeſſed the ready money, and where 


men lived under their inſpection, than they could be 
levied by the king in thoſe open countries, which after 


ſome time declared for him. The ſeamen naturally fol- 


lowed the diſpoſition of the ſea- ports to which they be- 


þ 1 0G 


ſhould be excluded; that the reformation of the liturgy and 
ehurch-government ſhould have place, accordi 
parliament; that the ordinance, with regard to the. militia, be 
ſubmitted wy that the ear of 
linquents; a general on ranted, with ſuch exce 
* as ſhould be adviſed by ger een that the forts _ 
ent of parliament, and that no 
peer be made but. with conſent of both houſes. * Should 1 
grant theſe demande, faid the king. in reply, „I may be 


ter ſhew and ornament, was 


to Advice of | 


rliament paſs upon all de- | 
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longed: and the earl of Northumberland, lord adm. 
having embraced the party of the parliament, had = 
pointed, at their deſire, the earl of Warwick to be 
keutenant, who at once eſtabliſhed his authority in th 
fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the {ea in the 
hands of that aſſembly. All the magazines of arms _ 
ammunition: were from the firſt ſeized by the parlia 
ment; and their fleet intercepted the greater p 
thoſe which were ſent by the queen from Holland. The 
king was obliged, in order to arm his followers to 
borrow the weapons of the train bands, under promiſe 
of reſtoring them as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſertled in 
the kingdom. | | 

The veneration for ' parliaments was at this time ex. 
treme throughout the nation. The cuſtom of revilin 
thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had no pretence 
ſo was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no 
inſtances of their encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh claims 
had hitherto been obſerved. The king's adherent 
were the Wicked and the Malignant: their adverfaric 
were the Godly and the Well-affeftted. What alone gave 
the king ſome compenſation for all the advantages poſ.. 
ſeſſed by his adverſaries, was the nature and quality of 
his adherents. More bravery and activity were hoped 
for, from the generous ſpirit of the nobles and geniry, 
than from the baſe diſpoſition of the multitude. And 
as the men of eſtates, at their own expence, levied and 
armed their 3 beſides an attachment to their 
maſters, greater force and courage were to be expected 
in theſe ruſtic troops, than in the vicious and . — 
| ce of cities. | 

The neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being engaged 
in violent wars, little intereſted 'themſetves in theſe civil 
commotions; and this ifland enjoyed the ſingular ad- 
vantage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting out its own 
quarrels without the interpoſition of foreigners. France, 
from policy, had fomented the firſt diſorders in Scot- 
land; had ſent over arms to the Iriſh rebels; and con- 
tinued to give countenance to the Engliſh parliament: 
Spain, from bigotry, furniſned the Friſh with ſome ſup- 
plies of money and arms. The prince of Orange, 
cloſely allied to the crown, enco Engliſh officers, 
who ſerved in the Low- Countries, to enliſt in the king's 
army: the Scottiſh officers, who had been formed in 
Germany, and in the late commotions, chiefly took 
part with the parliament. | 
Een after the king's ſtandard was erected, men could 
not be brought to apprehend the danger of a civil war; 
nor was it imagined that he would have the imprudence 
'toienrage his implacable enemies, and render his own 
te, by oppoſing a force which 
was ſo much ſuperior. The low condition in which he 
appeared at Nottingham confirmed all theſe hopes. 
His artillety, far from numerous, had been leſt 
at Vork, for want of horſes to tranſport it. Beſides 
the trained bands of the county, raiſed by Sir John 
-Digby, the ſheriff, he had not gotten together above 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which con- 
ſiſted his chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, 
and were very ill provided with arms. The forces of 
the parliament lay at Northampton, within a few days 
march of him; and conſiſted of above fix thouſand men, 
well armed and well appointed. | 
Sir Jacob Aſtley, whom the king had appointed 
major-general of his intended army, told him, ſo weak 
was his majeſty's force, that he could not give him aſ- 
ſurance but he might be taken out of his bed, if the 


— 


. 
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waited on bare-headed; I may have my hand kiſſed; the title 
of Majeſty may be continued to me; and the king's auler 
fromfied 5 botk houſes, may ſtill be the ſtyle of your com- 
mands; 1 may have ſwords and maces carried before me, and 
pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown and ſceptre, though 
even theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, ' when the ſtock upon 
which they grew was dead: but as to true and real power, 

ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, but the ſignof 


a king.“ | 
| It rebel 
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rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that purpoſe. | and living in an independent manner, he addicted him- 
All the king's attendants were full of well-grounded ap- I ſelf entirely to literary occupations and amuſements. In 
rehenſions. Some of the lords having deſired that a I proportion as the king declined in popularity, Hertford's 
meſſage might be ſent to the parliament, with overtures I character flouriſhed with the people; and when this 
to a treaty, Charles, who well knew that an accommo- I parliament aſſembled, no nobleman poſſeſſed more ge- 
dation, in his preſent condition, meant nothing but a Þ neral favour and authority. By his ſagacity he ſoon 
ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, leſt this perceived the intentions of the commons; and devoting 
-opoſal ſhould be inſiſted on. But next day, the earl I himſelf to the ſupport of the king's falling authority, he 
pa” | nei w. © | 
of Southampton, whom no one could ſuſpect of baſe or as prevailed with to be governor to the young prince, 
timid ſentiments, having offered the ſame advice in I and reſide at court, to which, in the eyes of all men, he 
council, it was hearkened to with more coolneſs and J gave, by his preſence, a new luſtre and authority. So 
deliberation. He urged, that though ſuch a ſtep would high was his character for mildneſs and humanity, that 
bably increaſe the inſolence of the parliament, this I he ſtill preſerved, by means of theſe popular virtues, the 
was ſo far from being an objection, that ſuch diſpoſitions public favour; and every one was ſenſible of the true 
muſt neceſſarily turn to the advantage of the royal cauſe: motive of his charge. Notwithſtanding his habits of 
that if they refuſed to treat, which was more probable, | caſe and ſtudy, he now exerted himſelf in raiſing an 
the very ſound of peace was ſo popular, that nothing army for the king; and being named general of the 
could more diſguſt the nation, than ſuch haughty ſeve- I weſtern counties, where his intereſt chiefly lay, he be- 
rity : that if they admitted of a treaty, their propoſal, J gan to aſſemble forces in Somerſetſhire. By the aſſiſt- 
conſidering their —.— ſituation, would be fo exorbi-ance of lord Seymour, lord Paulet, John Digby, ſon 
tant, as to open the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, of the earl of Briſtol; Sir Francis Hawley, and others, 
and turn the general favour to the king's party: and | he had drawn together ſome appearance of an army; 
dat, at worſt, time might be gained by this expedient, Þ when the parliament, apprehenſive of the danger, ſent 
and a delay of the imminent danger with which the king the earl of Bedford with a conſiderable force againſt 
was at preſent threatened. Charles, on aſſembling the him. On his approach, Hertford was obliged to retire - 
council, had declared againſt all advances towards an | into Sherborne Caſtle ; and, finding that place untena- 
accommodation; and had faid, that, having now no- | ble, he himfelf paſſed over into Wales, leaving Sir 
thing left him but his honour, this laſt poſſeſſion he was J Ralph -Hopton, Sir John Berkeley, Digby, and othet 
reſolved ſteadily to preſerve, and rather to periſh than I officers, with their horfe, conſiſting of about a hundred 
ield any farther to the pretenſions of his enemies. But, I and twenty, to march into Cornwall, in hopes of finding 
y the unanimous deſire of the counſellors, he was pre- | that county better prepared for their reception. 
vailed on to embrace Southampton's advice. That All the diſperſed bodies of the parliamentary army 
nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Colepeper and Sir were now ordered to march to Northampton; and the 
William U vedaie, was diſpatched to London, with offers earl of Eſſex, who had joined them, found the whole 
of a treaty. The manner in which they were received amount to fifteen thouſand men. The king, though his 
gave litcle hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton was not al- | camp had been gradually reinforced from all quarters, 
lowed by the peers to take his ſeat; but was ordered to | was ſenſible that he had no army which could cope with 
deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and immediately to ſo formidable a force; and he thought it prudent, by 
depart the city: the commons ſhewed little better diſ- I low marches, to retire to Derby, and thence to Shrewſ- 
poſition towards Colepeper and Uvedale. Both houſes | bury, in order to countenance the levies which his friends 
replied, that they could admit of no treaty with the king, {| were making in thoſe parts. At Wellington, a day's 
till he took down his ſtandard, and recalled his procla- march from Shrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all 
mations, in which the parhament ſuppoſed themſelves his forces, and cauſed his military orders to be read at 
to be declared traitors. The king, by a ſecond meſ- | the head of every regiment. Though the concurrence 
ſage, denied any ſuch intention againſt the two houſes ; | of the church increaſed the king's adherents, it may ſaſcly 
but offered to recal theſe proclamations, provided the | be affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines, fo 
parliament agreed to recal theirs, in which his adherents | much inculcated by the clergy, had never done him any 
were declared traitors. They deſired him, in return, to | real ſervice. While the king's army lay at Shrewſbury, 
diſmiſs his forces, to reſide with his parliament, and to | and he was employing himſelf in collecting money, 
give up delinquents to their juſtice ; that is, abandon | which he received, though in no great quantities, by 
himſelf and his friends to the mercy of his enemies. The | voluntary contributions, and by the plate of the univer- 
king believed that the people were made fufficiently ſen- | fities, which was ſent him, the news arrived of an action, 
ſible of the parliament's inſolence and averſion to peace: | the firſt which had happened in theſe wars, and where 
_ the parliament intended, by this vigour in their reſo- | he was ſucceſsful. | | 6 
lutions, to ſupport the vigour of their military opera- On the appearance of commotions in England, the 
tions, _ 8 princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of the unfortunate 
The courage of the parliament was encreaſed, beſides | palatine, had offered their ſervice to the king; and the 
their great ſuperiority of force, by two recent events, | former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which 
which had happened in their favour. Goring was go- | had been ſent to Worceſter, in order to watch the mo- 
vernor of Portſmouth, the beſt fortified town. in the | tions of Eſſex, who was marching towards that city. 
gdom, and, by its ſituation, of great importance. | No ſooner had the prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome 
He took underhand his meaſures with the court, and | cavalry of the enemy approaching the gates. Without 
declared againſt the parliament: but, though he had | delay, he briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling 
been ſufficiently ſupplied with money, and long before | from a lane, and forming themſelves. Colonel Sandys, 
ew his danger, ſo ſmall was his foreſight, that he had | who led them, and who fought with valour, being mor- 
left the place entirely deſtitute of proviſions, and in a | tally wounded, fell from his horſe. The whole party 
few days he was obliged to ſurrender to the parliamen- I was routed, and was purſued above a mile. The prince, 
tary forces. The marquis of Hertford was a nobleman | hearing of Eſſex's approach, returned to the main body. 
of the greateſt quality and character in the kingdom, | This rencountre mightily raiſed the reputation of the 
and, equally with the king, deſcended, by a female, | royaliſts, and acquired to prince Rupert the character 
from Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had | of promptitude and courage. The king on muſtering 
attempted, without having obtained the conſent of that J his army, found it amount to ten thouſand men. The 
monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a lady nearly re- | earl of 'Lindeſey, now lord Willoughby, who in his 
ated to the crown; and, upon diſcovery of his inten- youth had ſought experience of military ſervice in the 
Uons, had been obliged, for ſome time, to fly the king- | Low-Countries, was general: prince Rupert com- 
m. Ever after, he was looked on with an evil eye at | manded the horſe: Sir Jacob Aſtley, the foot; Sir 
court, from which, in a great meaſure, he withdrew ; | Arthur Afton, the dragoons : Sir R the 
oo 4 | | | | artillery. 
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artillery, Lord Bernand Stuart was at the head of a 
troop of guards * With this army the king left 
Shrewſbury on the 12th of October, reſolving to give 
battle as ſoon as poſſible to the army of the parliament, 
which, he heard, was continually augmenting by ſu 
plies from London. In order to bring on an action, he 
directed his march towards the capital, which, he knew, 
the enemy would not abandon to him Eſſex had now 
received his inſtructions: the import of them was, to 
preſent a moſt humble petition to the king, and to 
reſcue him and the royal family from thoſe deſperate 
malignants, who had ſeized their perſons. Two days 
after the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he 
left Worceſter. Though it be commonly eaſy in civil 
wars to get intelligence, the armies were within ſix miles 
of each other, before either of the generals was ac- 
quainted with the approach of his enemy f. 

The royal army lay near Banbury : that of the par- 
liament at Keinton, in the county of Warwick. Prince 
Rupert ſent intelligence of the enemy's approach on the 
2.3d of the ſame month. Though the day was far ad- 
vanced, the king reſolved upon the attack: Eſſex drew 
up his men to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, 
who had levied a troop from the Iriſh wars, had been 
obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now poſted on the left wing, commanded by Ramſay, 
a Scotchman. No ſooner did the king's army approach, 
than Forteſcue ordering his troops to, diſcharge their 
piſtols in the ground, put himſelf under the command 
of prince Rupert. Partly from this incident, and partly 
from the furious ſhock made upon them by the prince ; 
that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were 
purſued for two miles. The 18 t wing of the parha- 
ment's army had no better ſucceſs. Chaſed from their 
ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſton, they alſo 
took to flight. The king's body of reſerve, com- 
manded by Sir John Biron, judging like raw ſoldiers, 


that all was over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in 


the action, heedleſsly followed the chaſe, which their 
left wing had precipitately led them. Sir William Bal- 
four, who commanded Eſlex's reſerve, perceived the 
advantage: he wheeled about upon the king's infantry, 
now quite unfurniſhed of horſe ; and he made great 
havoc among them. Lindeſey, the general, was mor- 
tally wounded, and taken priſoner. His ſon, endea- 
vouring his reſcue, fell likewiſe into the enemy's hands. 
Sir Edmund Verney, who carrieg the king's ſtandard, 
was. killed, and the ſtandard taken ; but it was after- 
wards recovered. In this ſituation, prince Rupert, on 
his return, found affairs. Every thing bore the appear- 


" ance of a defeat, inſtead of a victory, with which he had 


haſtily flattered himſelf. Some adviſed the king to 
leave the field: but that prince rejected ſuch 3 


mous counſel. The two armies faced each other for 


ſome time, and neither of them retained courage ſuffi- 
cient for a new attack. All night they lay under arms; 
and next morning found themſelves in ſight of each 
other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both fades, ſeemed 
averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew off and re- 
tired to Warwick. The king returned to his former 
uarters. Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been 
ound dead 2 the field 8 ; br the * of the two 
armies, as far as we can judge by the oppoſite accounts, 
> was the 12/28. 2 firſt bat- 

tle, fought at Keinton, or Edge-Hill. . 
Some of Eſſex's horſe who had been driven off the 


field in the beginning of the action, fly ing to a great diſ- 
tance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruck a 
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The eſtates and revenue of this ſingle troop/ according 
e 


- to lord Clarendon's computation, were at leaſt equal to 


of all the members who, at the commencement of the war, voted 


in both houſes: Their (ſervants, under the command of Sir 


William Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched 
with their rs. 7 
- +. Shrewſbury 
ſet out, are nat above twenty miles diſtant; yet had the two 
. dig 3 | 


and Worceſter, the places from whick they 


mighty terror into the city and parliament.” The ki 
continued lis march, and took poſſeſſion of Oxford 15 
only town in his dominions which was altogether at he 
devotion. | 3 

After the royal army was recruited and refreſhed 
the weather flill continued favourable, it was again 10 
in motion. A party of horſe approached to Readin 
of which Martin was appointed governor by the parlia 
ment. Both governor and garriſon were ſeized with ; | 

ic, and fled with precipitation to London. The 

ing now advanced with his whole army to Read 

The parliament, who, inſtead of their fond expeds 
tions, that Charles would never be able to collect an 
army, had now the proſpect of civil war, bloody, and 
of uncertain event; were farther alarmed at the near 
approach of the royal army, while their own forces 1, 
at a diſtance, They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The 
king's nearer approach to Colebroke quickened their 
advances for peace. Northumberland and Pembroke 
with three commoners, preſented the addreſs of bot! 
houſes ; in which they beſought his majeſty to appoin 
ſome convenient place where he might reſide, till com. 
mittees could attend him with propoſals. The king 
named Windſor, and deſired that their garriſon might 
be removed, and his own troops admitted into that 
caſtle, Meanwhile Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, 
had arrived at London. Bur ncither the preſence of his 
army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, retarded 
the King's approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, 
two regiments quartered there, on the goth of Noyem. 
ber, and after a ſharp action beat them from that village, 
and took about five hundred priſoners. The city now, 
anxious for its own ſafety, marched its trained bands in 
excellent order, and joined the army under Eſſex |, 
After both armies had faced each other for ſome time, 
Charles drew off and retired to Reading, thence to 
Oxford. 

While the principal armies on both ſides were kept 
in action by the winter ſeaſon, the king and parliament 
were employed in real preparations for war, and in ſeem- 
ing advances towards peace. By means of contributions 
or aſſeſſments, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained 
his cavalry : by loans and voluntary preſents, ſent him 
from all parts of the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry; 
but the ſupplies were ſtill very unequal to the neceſſities 
under which he laboured. The parliament had much 
greater reſources for money ; and had by conſequence, 
every military, preparation in much greater order and 
abundance & The king and parliament ſent recipro- 
cally their demands; and a treaty commenced, but 
r. Phra any ceſſation of hoſtilities, as had at firſt been 
propoſed. The earl of Northumberland, and four 
members of the lower houſe, came to Oxford as com- 
miſſioners in the beginning of 1643. In this treaty the 
king perperually inſiſted on the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his 
conſtitutional, prerogative : the parliament ſtill required 
new conceſſions, and a farther abridgement of regal au- 
thority, as a more effeftual remedy to their fears and 
jealouſies. Finding the king ſupported by more forces, 
and a greater party than they had ever looked for, they 
ſeemingly. abated ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant condi- 
tions which they had formerly claimed; but their de- 
mands were till too high for an equal treaty. The con- 
ferences went no farther-than the firſt demand on each 
ſide, The parliament, finding that there was no like. 
lihood of coming to any agreement, ſuddenly recalled 
their commiſſioners. IE fs 


1 
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armies marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. 

t The parliamentary army now amounted to above twenty- 
four thouſand men, and was much ſuperior to that of the king. 
'  & Beſides an impoſition levied in London, amounting te 
the five-and-twentieth part of every one's ſubſtance, they eſta- 
bliſhed on that city a weekly aſſeſſment of ten thouſand pounds, 
and another of twenty-three thouſand, five. hundred and eigb 
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A military enterprize, which they had concerted early I vaders of the county. The train- bands were accordingly 


in the ſpring» Was immediately undertaken. Reading, 


- the garriſon of the king's which lay neareſt to London, 


was eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength, The 
earl of Eſſex ſat down before this place with an army of 
ciahteen thouſand men on the 15th of April; and car- 
ried on the ſiege by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
Aſton, the governor, being wounded, colonel Fielding 
ſucceeded to the command. In a little time the town 
was found to be no longer 1n a condition of defence; and 
though the king approached, with an intention of oblig- 
ing Eſſex to raiſe the 1 2 the diſpoſition of the par- 
liamentary army was ſo ſtrong, as rendered the deſign 
impracticable. Fielding, therefore, was contented to 
yield the town, on the 27th of the ſame month, on con- 
dition that he ſhould bring off all the garriſon with the 
honours of war, and deliver up deſerters “. 

In the north lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- 
ment, the earl of Newcaſtle for the king. The latter 
nobleman began theſe aſſociations, which were after- 
wards ſo much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom. 
He united in a league for the king the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and the 
biſhopric of Durham, and engaged, ſome time after, 
other counties in the ſame aſſociation. Finding that 
Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham and the garriſon of Hull, 
was making progreſs in the ſouthern parrs of Yorkſhire, 
he advanced with a body of four thouſand men, and took 
poſſeſſion of York. At Tadcaſter, he attacked the 


forces of the parliament, and diſlodged them : but his 
victory was not deciſive. In other rencounters he ob- 
tained ſome inconſiderable advantages. But the chief 
benefit which reſulted from his enterprizes was the eſta- 
bliſhing of the king's authority in all the northern pro- 
vinces. In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke 
was killed by a ſhot, while he was taking poſſeſſion of 
Litchfield for the parliament. After a ſhort combat, 
near Stafford, between the earl of Northampton and 
Sir John Gell, the former, who commanded the king's 
forces, was killed while he fought with great valour ; 
and his forces, diſcouraged by his death, though they 
had obtained the advantage in the action, retreated into 
the town of Stafford. | 

Sir William Waller began now to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among the generals of the parliament. After taking 
Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he advanced towards Glou- 


ceſter, which was in a manner blockaded by lord Her- 


bert, who had levied conſiderable forces in Wales for 
the royal party. While he attacked the Welch on one 
ſide, a fally from Glouceſter made impreſſion on the 
other. Herbert was defeated; five hundred of his men 
killed on the ſpot; a thouſand taken priſoners; and he 
himſelf den u ſome difficulty to Oxford. Here- 
ford, eſteemed a ſtrong town, defended by a conſider- 
able garriſon, was ſurrendered to Waller, from the cow- 
ardice of colonel Price, the governor. Tewkeſbury 
underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter refuſed him ad- 
mittance ; and Waller, without placing any garriſons in 
his new conqueſts, retired to Glouceſter, and he thence 
Joined the army under the earl of Eſſex. But the moſt 
memorable actions of valour, during this winter ſeaſon, 
vere performed in the weſt. When Sir Ralph Hopton, 
with his ſmall troop, retired into Cornwall before the 
earl of Bedford, that nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconſider- 
able a force, abandoned the purſuit, and committed the 
care of ſuppreſſing the royal party to the ſheriffs of the 
county, But the affections of Cornwall were much in- 
Clined to the king's ſervice. While Sir Richard Buller, 
and Sir Alexander Carew lay at Launceſton, and em- 
ployed themſelves in executing the parliament's ordi- 
nance for the militia, a meeting of the county was aſſem- 
bled at Truro; and after Hopton produced his com- 
miſſion from the earl of Hertford, the king's general, it 
Was agreed to execute the laws, and to expel theſe in- 
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* This laſt article was thought ſo ignominious and fo pre- 


Judicial to the king's intereſt, that the governor was tried by a 
No. LVI. ; : F 


ſions, at five in the morning of the 16th of May, hav- 


levied; Launceſton taken, and all Cornwall reduced to 
peace and to obedience under the king. The Corniſh 
royaliſts not being able to ſend their train-bands out of 
the county, bethought themſelves of levying a force, 
which might be more ſerviceable, Sir Bevil Granville, 
the moſt beloved man of that country, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, 
undertook, at their own charges, to raiſe an army for 
the king; and their great intereſt in Cornwall ſoon ena- 
bled them to effect their purpoſe. The parliament, 
alarmed at this appearance of the royaliſts, gave a com- 
miſſion to Ruthven, a Scotchinan, governor of Ply- 
mouth, to march with all the forces of Dorſet, Somer- 
ſet, and Devon, and make an entire conquelt of Corn- 
wall. The earl of Stamford followed him at lome diſ- 
tance, with a conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven, having 
entered Cornwall, by bridges thrown over the Tamar, 
haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford ſhould” join him, 
and obtain the honour of that victory which he looked 
for with aſſurance, The royaliſts, in like manner, were 
impatient to bring the affair to a deciſion before Ruth- 
ven's army ſhould receive ſo conſiderable a reinforce- 
ment. The battle was fought on Bradoc Down ; and 
the king's forces, though inferior in number, gave a 
total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven, with a few diſ- 
ordered troops fled to Saltaſh ; and when that town was 
taken, he eſcaped, with ſome difficulty, and almoſt 
alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, and diſtri- 
buted his forces into Plymouth and Exeter. 

Stamford having aſſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven 
thouſand men, was ſupplied with money, proviſions, 
and ammunition, advanced upon the royaliſts, who were 
not half his number, and were oppreſſed by every kind 
of neceſſity. Stamford being encamped at the top of a 
high hill near Stratton, they attacked him in four divi- 


ing lain all night under arms. One diviſion was com- 
manded by lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another 
by Sir Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a chird. 
by Slanning and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and 
Godolphin. In this manner the action began; the king's 
forces preſſing with vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, 
and their enemies obſtinately defending themſelves. 
The fight continued with doubtful ſucceſs, till word was 
brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their 
ammunition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of pow 
der. This defect, which they concealed from the ſol- 
diers, they reſolved to ſupply by their valour. They 
agreed to advance without firing till they ſhould reach 
the top of the hill, and could be on equal ground with 
the enemy. The courage of the officers was ſo well 
ſeconded by the ſoldiers, that the royaliſts began on all 
ſides to gain ground. Major-general Chidley, who 
commanded the parliamentary army, (for Stamford kept 
them at a diſtance,) failed not in his duty; and when he 
ſaw his men recoil, he himſelf advanced with a good 
ſtand of pikes, and piercing into the thickeſt of the ene- 
my, was at laſt overpowered by numbers, and taken 
priſoner. His army, upon this diſaſter, gave ground 
apace ; infomuch that the four parties of the royaliſts, 
growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended, at length 
met together upon the plain at the top ; where they 
embraced with great joy, and ſignalized their victory 
with loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations. After this 


ſucceſs, the attention both of king and parliament was 
turned towards the weſt, as to a very important ſcene of 
action. The king ſent thither the marquis of Hereford 
and prince Maurice with a reinforcement of cavalry ; 
who, having joined the Corniſh army, ſoon over-ran 
the county of Devon; and advancing into that of So- 
merſet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the other 
hand, the parliament, having ſupplied Sir William 
Waller, in whom they much truſted, with a complete 
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council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, for conſenting 
to it. This ſentence was afterwards remitted by the king. 
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army, diſpatched him weftwards, in order to check the 
progreſs of the royaliſts. Aſter ſome ſkirmiſhes, the 
two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, and fought a 
pitched battle, on the 15th of July, with great loſs on 


both ſides, but without any deciſive event. The gallant 
Granville was there killed ; and Hopton, by the blow- 
ing up of ſome powder, was dangerouſly hurt. The 
royaliſts next attempted to march eaſtwards, and to join 
their forces to- the king's at Oxford : but Waller hung 
on their rear, and infeſted their march till they reached 
the Devizes. Reinforced by additional troops, which 
flocked to him from all quarters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed 
the royaliſts in number, that they durſt no longer conti- 
nue their march, or expoſe themſelves to the hazard of 
an action, It was reſolved, that Hertford and prince 
Maurice, ſhould proceed with the cavalry ; and having 
3 a reinforcement from the king, ſhould haſten 
ck to the relief of their friends. Waller was ſo con- 
fident of taking this body of infantry now abandoned by 
the horſe, that he wrote to the parliament, that their 
work was done, and that by the next poſt he would 
inform them of the.number and quality of the priſoners, 
But the king, even before Hertford's arrival, hearing of 
the great difficulties to which his weſtern army was re- 
duced, had prepared a conſiderable body of cavalry, 
which he immediately diſpatched to their ſuccour under 
the command of lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on 
Roundway-Down, about two miles from the Devizes ; 
and advancing with his cavalry to fight Wilmot, and 
prevent his conjunction with the Corniſh infantry, was 
received with equal valour by the royaliſts. After a 
ſharp action he was totally routed, and flying with a few 
— eſcaped to Briſtol, Wilmot, ſeizing the ene- 
mies' cannon, and having joined his friends, whom he 
came to relieve, attacked Waller's infantry with redou- 
bled courage, drove them off the field, and routed and 
diſperſed the whole army. This action was fought on 
the-13th of July, This important victory following ſo 
quick after many other ſucceſſes, ſtruck. great diſmay 
into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their princi- 
pal army commanded by Eſſex. . 
Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who ſerved in the par- 
liamentary army, having received ſome diſguſt, came to 


Oxford, and offered his ſervices to the king. In order | 


to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, he informed 
prince Rupert of .the looſe diſpoſition of the enemies' 
quarters, and exhorted him to form ſome attempt upon 
them. The prince fell ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bo- 
dies of Eſſex's army, routed two regiments of cavalry 
and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within two 


miles of the general's quarters. The alarm being given | 


every one mounted on horſeback, in order to purſue 
the prince, to recover the priſoners, and to repair the 
iſgrace which the army had ſuſtained. Among the 
Hamden, who had a regiment of infantry that lay 

at a diſtance, joined the horſe as a volunteer, and over- 
taking the royaliſts on Chalgrave Field, entered into 
the thickeſt of the battle. By the bravery and activity 
of Rupert, the king's troops were brought off, and a 
great booty, together with two hundred prifoners, was 
conveyed to Oxford. But what moſt pleaſed: the roy- 
aliſts was, the expectation that ſome diſaſter had hap- 
pened to Hamden, their capital and much dreaded ene- 
my. One of the priſoners taken in the action ſaid, that 
he was confident Mr. Hamden was hurt; for he ſaw 
him ride off the field, before the action was finiſhed ; 
his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his 
horſe's neck. Next day, the news arrived, that he was 
ſhot on the ſhoulder with a brace of bullets, and the bone 
broken. Some days after, he died, in exquiſite pain, of 
his wound ; nor could his whole party, had their army 
met with a total overthrow, have been thrown into 
greater conſternation . Eſſex diſcouraged by this event, 
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* The king himſelr ſ@ highly valued bim, that, either from 
his generoſity or policy, he intended to have ſent him his own 


| ſurgeon ts aſſiſt at his cure. 
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| diſmayed by che total rout of Waller, was farther ; 
formed, that the queen, who landed in Burlington-B,, 
had arrived at Oxford, and had brought from the hon 
a reinforcement of three thouſand. foot, and fifteen hun 
dred horſe. Diſlodging from Thame and Ayleſhyr, 
he thought proper to retreat near to London, and he 
ſhewed to his friends his broken and diſheartened fo 
which a few months before he had led into the field in ſo 
flouriſhing a condition. The king, freed from his ene 
my, ſent his army weſtward under prince Rupert; and, 
by their conjunction with the Corniſh troops, a formig. 
able force, for number, as well as reputation and valour 
was compoſed. That an enterprize correſpondent t 
men's expectations. might be undertaken, the prince 
reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond town for 
riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes 
ſon of lord Say, he himſelf, as well as his father, 3 
great parliamentary leader, was governor, and com. 
manded a garriſon of two thouſand five hundred ſoot 
and two regiments, one of horſe, another of dragoons 
The fortifications not being complete or regular, it ws 
reſolved by prince Rupert to ſtorm the city; and next 
morning, with little other proviſions ſuitable to ſuch x 
work, beſides the courage of the troops, the aſſault be. 
gan. The Corniſh, in three diviſions, attacked the 
welt ſide, with a reſolution which nothing could control: 
but though the middle diviſion had already mounted the 
wall, ſo great was the diſadvantage of the ground, and 
ſo brave the defence of the garriſon, that in the end the 
aſſailants were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs both of 
officers and ſoldiers. On the prince's ſide, the aſſault 
was conducted with equal courage, and almoſt with 
equal loſs, but with better ſucceſs. One party, led by 
lord Grandiſon, was indeed beaten off, and the com- 
mander himſelf mortally wounded : another conducted 
by colonel Bellaſis, met with a like fate: but Waſhing. 
ton, with a leſs party, finding a place in the curtain 
weaker than the reſt, broke in, quickly made room 
for the horſe to follow. By this irruption, however, 
nothing but the ſuburbs was yet gained: the entrance 
into the town was ſtill more difficult: and by the loſs 
already ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther 
danger, every one was extremely diſcouraged : when, 
to the great joy of the army, the city beat a parley. 
The garriſon was allowed to march out with their arms 
and baggage, leaving their cannon, ammunition, and 
colours, on the 25th of July. For this inſtance of cow- 
ardice, Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to loſe his head; but the ſentence was 
remitted by the general f. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts, in the aſſault of 
Briſtol, was Conſiderable. Five hundred excellent ſol- 
diers periſhed. - Among thoſe of condition were Gran- 
diſon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Bellaſis, 
Aſhley,. and Sir John Owen, were wounded : yet was 
the ſucceſs, upon the whole, fo conſiderable as mightily 
raiſed the courage of the one party, and depreſſed that 
of the other. The king, to ſhew that he was not in- 
toxicated with good fortune, nor aſpired to a total vic- 
tory over the parliament, publiſhed a manifeſto; in 
which he renewed the proteſtation, formerly taken, with 
great ſolemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed 
his firm intention of making peace upon the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the conſtitution. Having joined the camp 
at Briſtol, and ſent prince Maurice with a detachment 
into Deyonſhire, he deliberated how to employ the re- 
maining forces in an enterprize of moment. Some 
propoſed to march directly to London, others propoſed 
an attack upon Glouceſter, which lying within twenty 
miles, preſented an eaſier, yet a very important con- 
queſt. It was the only remaining garriſon poſſeſſed by 
the parliament in thoſe parts. The governor of Glou- 


ceſter was one Maſſey, a ſoldier of fortune, who, before 
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engaged with the parliament, had offered his ſervice 
— and as he was free from the fumes of en- 
dubaſm, by which moſt of the officers on that ſide were 
 -oxicated, he would lend an ear, it was preſumed, to 
— fals for accommodation. But Maſſey was reſo- 
E to preſerve an entire fidelity to his maſters; and 
though no enthufiaſt himſelf, he well knew how to em- 
oy to advantage that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſo prevalent in 
on ciry and garriſon. The ſummons to ſurrender, on 
the 10th of Auguſt, allowed two hours for an anſwer : 
bur before that time expired, there appeared before the 
king two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal 
viſages: faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, according to 
lord Clarendon ; figures, ſo habited and accoutred, as 
at once moved the moſt ſevere countenance. to mirth, 
and the moſt cheerful. heart to ſadneſs: it ſeemed impol- 
ſible, that ſuch meſſengers could bring leſs than a de- 
cance. The men, without any circumſtance of duty 
or good manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, 
ſaid, that they brought an anſwer from the godly city of 
Glouceſter ; and extremely ready were they, according 
to the hiſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies to 
any queſtion ; as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by pro- 
voking the king, to make him violate his own ſafe con- 
duct“. After the king's meſſage was anſwered, the 
ſiege was reſolutely undertaken by the army, and as re- 
ſolutely ſuſtained by the citizens and garriſon. When 
intelligence of the ſiege of Glouceſter arrived at Lon- 
don, the conſternation among the inhabitants was as 
great as if the enemy were already at their gates. Maſ- 
ley, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and having 
under his command a city and garriſon ambitious of the 
crown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the ſiege 
with courage and abilities, and had much retarded the 
advances of the king's army. By continual ſallies, he 
infeſted them in their trenches, and gained ſudden ad- 
vantages over them: by diſputing every inch of ground, 
he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, 
elated by former ſucceſſes. His garriſon, however, 
was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and he failed not, 
from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, un- 
leſs ſpeedily relieved, he ſhould be neceſſitated, from 
the extreme want of proviſions and ammunition, to open 
his gates to the enemy. | 
The parliament, in order to repair their broken con- 
dition, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, now 
exerted to the utmoſt their power and authority. They 
voted, that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William 
Waller, whom, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, they 
loaded with extraordinary careſſes. Having aſſociated 
in their cauſe the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, 
they gave the earl of Mancheſter a commiſſion to be 
general of the aſſociation, and appointed an army to be 
levied under his command. But, above all, they were 
intent that Eſſex's army, on which their whole fortune 
depended, ſhould be put in a condition of marching 
againſt the king. And they engaged the city to ſend 
four regiments of its militia to the relief of Glouceſter. 
All ſhops, meanwhile, were ordered to be ſhut; and 
every man expected, with the utmoſt anxiety, the event 
of that important enterprize. Eſſex, carrying with him 
a well appointed army of fourteen thouſand men, took 
the road of Bedford and Leiceſter ; and, though inferior 
in cavalry, yet, by the mere force of conduct and diſci- 
pline, he paſſed over thoſe open champaign countries, 
and defended himſelf from the enemy's horſe, who ad- 
vanced to meet him, and who infeſted him during his 
whole march. As he approached to Glouceſter, the 
king was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and open the way 
for Eſſex to enter that city. The neceſſities of the gar- 
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The anſwer from the city was in theſe words: « We, the 
inhabitants, magiſtrates, officers, and ſoldiers, within the gar- 
riton of „* unto his majeſty's gracious meſſage return 
this humble anſwer; that we do keep this city, according to 
our oaths and allegiance, to and for the uſe of his majeſty, and 
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riſon were extreme. One barrel of powdef was their 
whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their other 
proviſions were in the ſame proportion. Eſſex had 
brought with him military ſtores; and the neighbouring 
country abundantly ſupplied him with victuals of every 
kind. The inhabitants had carefully concealed all pro- 


viſions from the king's army, and, pretending to be 


quite exhauſted, had reſerved their ſtores for that cauſe 
which they ſo much favoured, The cliief difficulty ſtill 
remained. Eſſex dreaded a battle with the king's army, 
on account of its great ſuperiority in cavalry ; and he re- 
ſolved to return, if poſſible, without running that hazard. 
He lay five days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt 
ſtage after leaving Glouceſter ; and he feigned, by tome 
preparations, to point towards Worceſter. By a forced 
march during the night, he reached Cirenceſter, and 
obtained the double advantage of paſſing unmoleſted an 
open country, and of ſurpriſing a convoy of proviſions 
which lay in that town. Without delay, he proceeded 
towards London; but when he reached Newbury, he 
was ſurprized to find that the king by haſty marches, 
had arrived before him, and was already poſſeſſed of the 
place. An action was now unavoidable ; and Eſſex 
prepared for it with -preſence of mind, and not without 
military conduct. On both ſides, the battle was fought 
with deſperate valour and a ſteady bravery. Eſſex's 
horſe were ſeveral times broken by the king's, but his 
infantry maintained themſelves in firm array ; and, be- 
ſides giving a continual fire, they preſented an invincible 
rampart of pikes againſt the furious ſhock of prince 
Rupert, and theſe gallant troops of gentry, of which 
the royal cavalry was chiefly compoſed. The militia of 
London eſpecially, though utterly unacquainted with 
action, though drawn but a few days before from their 
ordinary occupations, equalled on this occaſion, what 
could be expected from the moſt veteran forces. While 
the armies were engaged with the utmoſt ardour, night 
= an end to the action, and left the victory undecided. 

ext morning Eſſex proceeded on his march; and 


though his rear was once put in ſome diſorder by an in- 


curſion of the king's horſe, he reached London in ſafety, 
and received applauſe for his conduct and ſucceſs in the 
whole enterprize. The king followed him on his march ; 


and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the earl left 


it, he there eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ſtraightened, by 
that means, London, and the quarters of the enemy. 
The loſs ſuſtained on both ſides in the battle of New- 
bury and the advanced ſeaſon, obliged the armies to 
retire into winter quarters. 

In the mean time a plan was concerted by Waller, 
who was joined by Tomkins and Chaloner, againſt the 
illicit practices of the parliament : but being diſcovered 


by the treachery of a ſervant of Tomkins, they were all 


three apprehended, and tried by a court- martial. They 
were all three condemned, and the two latter executed 
on gibbets erected before their own doors. A covenant 
as a teſt, was taken, on the Gth of June, by the lords 
and commons, and impoſed on their army, and on all 
who lived within cheir quarters. Beſides reſolving to 
amend and reform their lives, the covenanters there vow, 
that they will never lay down their arms ſo long as a 
papiſt, now in open war againſt the parliament, ſhall, 
by force of arms, be protected from juſtice ; they ex- 
preſs their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy ; and they 
promiſe to aſſiſt to the utmoſt the forces raiſed by both 
houſes, againſt the forces levied by the king. Waller, 
as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great danger into 
which he had fallen, was ſo ſeized with the dread of 
death, that all his former ſpirit deferted him; and he 
confeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing his moſt 
intimate friends, without regard to the confidence re- 


jw” 2 


— 


of his royal poſterity; and do accordingly conceive ourſelves 
wholly bound to obey the commands of his majeſty ſignified by 
both houſes of parliament: and are reſolved, by God's help, to 


. keep this city accordingly.” 


poſed 
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664 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— in him, without diſtinguiſhing between the neg- | long maintained its credit and authority. In this cov... 


gence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of a 
regular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound diſſimu- 
lation, he counterfeited ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that 
bis execution was firſt put off, out of mere chriſtian 
i, "Dog till he might recover the uſe of his under- 


ng. He invited viſits from the ruling clergy of | 


all ſefts ; and while he expreſſed his own penitence, he 
received their devout exhortations with humility and 
reverence, as conveying clearer conviction and informa- 
tion than in his life he had ever before attained. Pre- 
ſents too, of which, as well as of flattery, theſe holy 
men were not inſenſible, were diſtributed among them; 
as a ſmall retribution for their prayers and ghoſtly coun- 
ſel. And by all theſe artifices, more than from any 
regard to the beauty of his genius, of which, during that 
time of furious cant and faction, ſmall account would be 


made, he prevailed ſo far as to have his life ſpared, and 


a fine of ten thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of it. 

In the north, during this ſummer, the great intereſt 
and popularity of the earl, now created marquis of New- 
caſtle, had raiſed a conſiderable force for the king, and 
great hopes of ſucceſs were entertained from that quar- 
ter. There appeared, however, in oppoſition to him, 
two men, on whom the event of the war finally de- 
pended, and who began about this time to be remarked 
for their valour and military conduct. Theſe were Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, ſon of the lord of that name, and 
Oliver Cromwell. The former gained a conſiderable 
advantage at Wakefield, May 21, over a detachment 
of royaliſts, and took general Goring priſoner : the latter 


obtained a victory at Gainſborow, July 31, over a party 


commanded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in 
the action. But both theſe defeats of the loyaliſts were 
more then ſufficiently compenſated by the total rout of 


lord Fairfax, at Atherton moor, June 30, and the diſ- } 


perſion of his army. After this victory, Neweaſtle, with 
an army of 15,000 men, fat down before Hull. Ho- 
tham was no longer governor of this place. That gen- 


tleman and his ſon, partly from a jealouſy entertained of 


lord Fairfax, repenting of their engagement 
apainſt the dg, had _— into a plies 1 7 
with Newcaſtle, and had expreſſed an intention of de- 
livering Hull into his hands. But their conſpiracy being 
detected, they were arreſted and ſent priſoners to Lon- 
don; where, without any regard to their former ſer- 
vices, they fell, both of them, victims to the ſeverity of 
the parliament. $7 Je 

Newcaſtle, having carried on the attack of Hull for 
ſome time, was beat off by a fally of the garriſon, on 
the 12th of October, and ſuffered ſo much, that he 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame 
time, Mancheſter, who advanced from the eaſtern aſ- 
ſociated counties, having joined Cromwell and young 


Fairfax, obtained a conſiderable victory over the royal- | 


iſts at Horn Caſtle. 
While the military enterpriſes were carried on with 
vigour in England, and the event became every day 


more doubtful, both parties caſt their eye towards the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and ſought aſſiſtance for the 


finiſhing of that enterpriſe, in which their own forces 
experienced ſuch furious oppoſition. The 1 
had recourſe to Scotland; the king to Ireland. 

The Engliſh parliament, now fallen into great diſ- 
treſs, by the progreſs of the royal arms, gladly ſent to 
Edinburgh commiſſioners, with ample 
of a nearer union and confederacy with the Scottiſh na- 
tion. The perſons employed were the earl of Rutland, 
Sir William Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, 


Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, attended by 


Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal authority. 
In this negociation, the man chiefly truſted was Vane, 
who, in eloquence, addreſs, capacity, as well as in art 
and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by any one, even 
during that age, ſo famous for active talents. By his 
erſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, *that SoLEMN 
1 CovEnaANT, which effaced all former 
proteſtations and vows taken in both kingdoms ; and 
1 2 | 


nant, the ſubſcribed, beſides engaging mutually - 
tend each other againſt all opponents, boun fog 


d th 
to endeavour, without ref] of perſons, —— 


tion of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm 

and profaneneſs; to maintain the rights and privileg: 

of parliaments, together with the king's authority; — 

to diſcover and bring to juſtice all incendiaries and ma 
lignants. The Scots, now highly elated, thought of 
levying forces to aſſiſt their neighbours. By means df 
a hundred thouſand pounds, which they received from 
England, they ſoon completed their levies: and hay; 
added, to their other forces, the troops which they * 
recalled from Ireland, they were ready, about the end 
of the year, to enter England, under the command «x 
their old general, the earl of Leven, with an army of 
above twenty thouſand men. 

Charles, foreſeeing this tempeſt which was gatherin 
upon him, endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by every ex. 
pedient; and he caſt his eye towards Ireland, in ho 
that this kingdom, from which his cauſe had already 
received ſo much prejudice, might at length contribu 
ſomewhat towards his protection and ſecurity, Having 
obtained ſome footing among the Iriſh, the king paye 
orders to Ormond and the juſtices to conclude, for 3 
year, a ceſſation of arms with the council of Kilkenny, 
by whom the Iriſh were governed, and to leave both 
ſides in poſſeſſion of the preſent advantages. The par. 
hament, whoſe buſineſs it was to find fault with every 
meaſure adopted by the oppoſite party, and who would 
not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of reproaching the king 
with his favour to the Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed loudly 
againſt this ceſſation. Among other reaſons, they in- 
filted upon the divine vengeance, which England might 

juſtly dread, for tolerating antichriſtian idolatry, cn pre- 
tence of civil diſcontents and political agreements. Re- 
ligion, though every day employed as an engine of 
their own ambitious. purpoſes, was ſuppoſed too ſacred 
to be yielded up to the temporal intereſts or ſafety of 
kingdoms. After the ceſſation, there was little neceſ- 
ſity, as well as no means, of ſubſiſting the army in Ire- 
land. The king ordered Ormond, who was enti 
devoted to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of it 
. to England. Moſt of them continued in his ſervice: 
but a ſmall part having imbibed in Ireland a ſtrong ani- 
moſity againſt the catholics, and hearing the king's party 
univerſally reproached with popery, ſoon after deſerted 
to the parliament. Some Iriſh catholics came over with 
| theſe troops, and joined the royal army, where they 
continued the ſame cruelties and diſorders to which they 
had been accuſtomed. The parliament voted, that no 


— 


— 


— 
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quarter, in any action, ſnould be given them: but prince 
Rupert, by making ſome repriſals, ſoon repreſicd this 
inhumanity. | 
During the courſe of the war the king had hitherto, 
obtained many advantages over the parliament, and had 
raiſed himſelf from that low condition into which he had 
at firſt fallen, to be nearly upon an equal footing with 
his adverſaries. Yorkſhire, all the northern coun- 
ties, were reduced by the marquis of Newcaſtle ; and, 
excepting Hull, the parliament was maſter of no ga- 
riſon in theſe quarters. In the weſt, Plymouth alone, 


wers to treat 


having been in vain. beſieged by prince Maurice, re- 
ſiſted the king's authority; and had it not been for the 
iſappointment in the enterpriſe of Glouceſter, the royal 
garriſons had reached, without interruption, from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, and had occupied 4 

greater extent of ground than thoſe of the parliament. 
The king, that he might make preparations, during 
the winter, for the enſuing campaign, ſummoned to 
| Oxford all the members of either houſe, who adhered 
to his intereſts ; and endeavoured to avail himſelf of the 
name of parliament, ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by the 
Engliſh nation. They met at Oxford in January, 1644. 
The houſe of peers was pretty full; and beſides the no- 
bility employed in different parts of the kingdom, 1 
contained twice as many members as commonly voted 
at Weſtminſter, The houſe of commons contified of 
ut 


CHAR 
bout one hundred and forty ; which amounted not to 
— hall of the other houſe of commons. — 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon 
the people, that the very name of exciſe was unknown 

them; and, among other evils _—_ from theſe 
duni wars, was the introduction of- that impoſt 
ino England. The parliament at Weſtminſter having 
voted an exciſe on beer, wine, and other commodities ; 
hoſe at Oxford imitated the example, and conferfed 
chat revenue. on the king. And, in order to enable him 
the better to recruit his army, they granted him the ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds, to be levied by way 
of a loan upon the ſubject. The king circulated pri- 
vate ſeals, counterſigned by the ſpeakers of both houſes, 
requiring the loan of particular ſums from fuch perſons 


xx lived within his quarters. Neither party had as yet 
got above the pedantry of reproaching their antagoniſts 
with theſe illegal meaſures d. <P 
The king, it muſt be allowed, frequently ſolicited a 
treaty, that an end might be put to the troubles of Eng- 
land ; and that he might abate the univerſal veneration 
paid to the name of parliament, he iſſued a declaration, 
in which he ſet forth all the tumults by which himſelf 
and his partizans in both houſes had been driven from 
London; and thence inſerred, that the aſſembly at Weſt- 
minſter was no longer a free parliament, and, till its 
liberty were reſtored, was entitled to no authority. As 
this declaration was an obſtacle to all treaty, ſome con- 
trivance ſeemed requiſite, in order to elude it. A let- 
ter was written, in the foregoing ſpring, to the earl of 
Eſſex, and fubſcribed by the prince, the duke of York, 
and forry-three noblemen. They there exhort him to 
be an inſtrument of reſtoring peace, and to promote that 
happy end with thoſe by whom he was employed, 
Effex replied, that as the paper ſent him neither con- 
tained any addreſs to the houſes of parliament, nor any 
acknowledgement of their authority, he could not com- 
municate it to them. Like propoſals had been reiterated 
by the king, during the enſuing campaign, and ſtill 
met with a like anſwer from Eſſex. In order to make 
a new trial for a treaty, the king this ſpring, ſent an- 
other letter, directed to the lords and commons of par- 
hament aſſembled at Weſtminſter : but as lie al ſo men- 
tioned, in the letter, the lords and commons o! parlia- 
ment aſſembled at Oxford, and declared that hiv ſcope 
and intention was to make proviſion that all the mem- 
bers of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a full and 
free aſſembly, the parhament, perceiving the concluſion 
3 refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms. And the 
king who knew what ſmall hopes there were of accom- 
modation, would not abandon the pretenſions which he 
had affumed ; nor acknowledge the two houſes, more 
expreſsly, for a free parliament. | 
This winter the famous Pym died; a man as much 
hated by one party, as he was reſpected by the other. 
At London, he was conſidered as the victim to national 
liberty, who had abridged his life by inceſſant labours 
for the intereſts of his country: at Oxford he was be- 
lieved to have been ſtruck with an uncommon diſeaſe, 
and to have been conſumed with vermin ; as a mark of 
Divine vengeance, for his multiplied crimes and treaſons. 
He had been fo little ſtudious of improving his private 
fortune in thoſe civil wars, of which he had been one 
Principal author, that the parliament thought themſelves 
obliged, from gratitude, to pay the debts which he had 
oonrating. © + 1 ea | 
We now return to the military operations, which, 
uring the winter, were carried on with vigour in ſeve- 
ral places, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 
The forces brought from Ireland were landed at Moſ- 
tyne, in North Wales; and being put under the com- 
mand of lord Biron, they beſieged and took the caſtles 
of Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and Deddington- Houſe. 
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WF. The Weſtminſter parliament paſſed a whimſical ordinance, 
commanding all the inhabitants of London and the neighbour- 


od to retrench a meal a week; and to pay the value of it for 
No. IVI. f 
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No place in Cheſhire or the . N now ad- 
hered to the parliament, except 

town Biron laid ſiege during the depth of winter. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at ſo conſiderable a progreſs 
of the royaliſts, aſſembled an army of four thouſand 
men in Yorkſhire, and having joined Sir William 
Brereton, was approaching to the camp of the enemy. 
Biron and his ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſſes obtained in 
Ireland, had entertained the moſt profound contempt 
for the parliamentary forces; a diſpoſition which, if con- 


of victory; but if it extends to the general, is the moſt 
probable forerunner of a defeat. Fairfax ſuddenly at- 
tacked the camp of the royaliſts on the 25th of January. 
The ſwelling of the river by a thaw divided one part of 
the army from the other. That paxt expoſed to Fair- 
fax, being beaten from their poſt, retired into the 
church of Acton, and were all taken priſoners: the 
other retreated with precipitation. And thus was diſſi- 
pated, or rendered uſeleſs, that body of forces which 
had been drawn from Ireland ; and the parliamentary 
party revived in thoſe north-weſt counties of England. 
'The invaſion from Scotland, which happened about 

the middle of the ſame month, was attended with conſe- 
quences of much greater importance. The Scots, hay- 
ing ſummoned in vain the town of Newcaſtle, which 
was fortified by the vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, 
paſſed the Tyne; and faced the marquis of Newcaſtle, 


who lay at Durham with an army of fourteen thouſand - 


men. After ſome military operations, in which that 
nobleman reduced the enemy to difficulties for forage 
and proviſions, he received intelligence of a great diſ- 
aſter which had befallen his forces in Yorkſhire. Colo- 
nel Bellaſis, whom he had'left with a conſiderable body 
of troops, was totally routed at Selby by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, on the 11th of April, who had returned from 
Cheſhire with his victorious forces. Afraid of bei 
incloſed between two armies, Newcaſtle retreated ; 
Leven having joined lord Fairfax, they ſat down before 
York, to which the army of the royaliſts had retired- 
But as the parliamentary and Scottiſh forces were not 
numerous enough to inveſt ſo large a town, divided by 
a river, they contented themſelves with incommoding it 
by a looſe blockade ; and affairs remained, for ſome 
time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe oppoſite armies. During 
this winter and ſpring, other parts of the kingdom had 
alſo been infeſted with war. Hopetoun, having aſſem- 
bled an army of fourteen thouſand men, endeavoured to 
break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociation, 
which ſeemed well diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell 
upon him at Cherington, and gave him a defeat of 
conſiderable. importance, on the 2gth of March, In 
another quarter, ſiege being laid to Newark, by the 
parliamentary forces, 7 Rupert prepared himſelf 
for relieving a town of ſuch conſequence, which alone 
preſerved the communication open between the king's 
ſouthern and northern quarters. With a ſmall force, 
but that animated by his active courage, he broke 
through the enemy, relieved the town, and totally diſ- 
ſipated that army of the parliament on the 21ſt of 
March. But though fortune ſeemed to have divided 
her favours between the parties, the king found himſelf 
in the main, a conſiderable loſer by this winter cam- 
paign ; and. he prognoſticated a ſtill worſe event from 
the enſuing ſummer. The preparations of the parlia- 


ment were great, and much exceeded the ſlender re- 


ſources of which he was poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſſo- 
ciation, they levied fourteen thouſand men, under the 
carl of Mancheſter, ſeconded by Cromwell. An army 
of ten thouſand men, under Eſſex, another of nearly the 
ſame force under Waller, was afſembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. The former was deſtined to op- 
pole the king: the latter was appointed to march into 


—_ 


the ſupport of che public cauſe. It is eaſily imagined, that, 
ovided the money were paid, they troubled themſelves but 
| little about the execution of their ordinance, 
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antwich: and to this 


fined to the army, may be regarded as a good preſage 
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which went continually to decay, was ſpending his time 
in vain beſore Lyme, an inconſiderable town upon the 


ſea coaſt. The utmoſt efforts of the king could not 


raiſe above ten thouſand men at Oxford; and on their 
ſword chiefly, during the campaign, were theſe to de- 
pend for ſubſiſtence. The queen, terrified with the 
dangers which every way environed her, and afraid of 
being encloſed in Oxford,' in the middle of the king- 
dom, fled to Exeter, where ſhe hoped to be delivered 
unmoleſted of the child with which ſhe was now preg- 
nant, and whence ſhe had the means of an eaſy eſcape 
into France, if preſſed by the forces of the enemy. She 
knew the implacable hatred which the parliament, on 
account of her religion and her credit with the king, had 
all along borne her. Laſt ſummer the commons had 
ſent up to the peers an impeachment of high-treaſon 
againſt her; becauſe in his utmoſt diſtreſſes, ſhe had 
aſſiſted her huſband with arms and ammunition, which 
| ſhe had bought in Holland. | 

From the commencement of theſe diſſentions, the 
parliament, it is remarkable, had, in all things, aſſumed 
an extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign, and had diſ- 
played a violence, and arrogated an authority, which, 
on his ſide, would not have been compatible either with 
his temper, or his ſituation. While he ſpoke perpetu- 
ally of pardoning all rebels; they talked of nothing but 
the puniſhment of delinquents and malignants : while he 
offered a toleration and indulgence to tender conſciences; 
they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy : to his 
profeſſions of lenity, they oppoſed declarations of ri- 
gour ; and the more the ancient tenor of the laws incul- 
cated a reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the more 
careful were they, by their lofty pretenſions, to cover 
that defect under which they laboured. Their great ad- 
vantages in the north ſeemed to ſecond their ambition, 
and finally to promiſe them ſuccels in their unwarrantable 
enterprizes. Mancheſter, having taken Lincoln, had 
united his army to that of Leven and Fairfax; and 
York was now cloſely beſieged by their combined forces. 
That town, though vigorouſly defended by Newcaſtle, 
was reduced to extremity ; and the parliamentary gene- 
rals, after enduring great loſſes and fatigues, flattered 
themſelves; that all their labours would ar laſt be crowned 
by this important conqueſt. On a ſudden they were 
alarmed by the approach of prince Rupert. This gal- 
lant commander, having vigorouſly exerted himſelf in 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, had collected a conſiderable 
army ; and, joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded 
Newcaſtle's horſe, haſtened to the relief of York, with 
an army of twenty thouſand men. The Scottiſh and 
parliamentary. generals raiſed the ſiege, and, drawing 
up on Marſton- Moor, purpoſed to give battle to the 
royaliſts. Prince Rupert approached the town by an- 
other quarter, and, interpoſing the river Ouſe between 
him and the enemy, ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of 
Newcaſtle. The marquis endeavoured to perſuade him 
that, h wing ſo ſucceſsfully affected his purpoſe, he 
ought to be content with the preſent advantages, and 
leave the enemy, now much diminiſhed by their loſſes, 
and diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe 
mutual diſſentions which had begun to take place among 
them. The prince, whoſe martial diſpoſition was not 
ſufficiently tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by 
complaiſance, pretending poſitive orders from the king, 
without deigning to conſult with Newcaſtle, immediately 
iſſued orders for battle, and led out an army at Mar- 


cm 


That nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his or- 
der, had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent-of his-diſ- 
poſition, into theſe military operations, merely by. a high ſenſe 
of honour, and a perſonal regard to bis maſter. The dangers 
of war avere diſregarded by his valour; but its fatigues were 
oppreſſive to his natural e Munificent OP generous 
in his expence ; polite and elegant in his taſte, courteous and 
humane in his behaviour; he brought a great acceſſion of friends 
and of eredit to the party Which he embraced. But amidſt all 


the hurry of action, his inelinations were fecretly drawn to the 
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the weſt, where prince Maurice, with a ſmall army 


— 


ſton- Moor, on the ad of July. This action was 
nately diſputed between the moſt numerous 
were engaged during the courſe of theſe wa 


obſti. 
armies that 

| . ; s, nor were 
the forces on each ſide much different in number. pig 


thouſand Britiſh troops were led to mutual Naughter 
and the victory ſeemed long undecided between — 
Prince Rupert, who commanded the right wing of the 
royaliſts, was oppoſed to Cromwell, who conducted the 
choice troops of the parltamehr, enured to danger under 
that determined leader, animated by ' zeal, and con- 
firmed by the moſt rigid diſcipline. Aſter a ſhort com- 
bat, the cavalry of the royaliſts gave way; and ſuch of 
the infantry as ſtood next them were likewiſe borne 
down, and put to flight. Newcaſtle's regiment alone 
reſolute; to conquer or to periſh; obſtinately kept their 
ground, and maintained by their dead bodies, the ſame 
order in which they had firſt been ranged. In the other 


wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and colonel Lambert, with 
ſome. troops, broke through the royaliſts ; and, tranſ. 


ported by the ardour of purſuit, ſoon reached their vic. 
rorious friends, engaged alſo in purſuit of the enemy. 
But after that tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who commanded 
the royaliſts in this wing, reſtoring order to his broken 


forces, made a furious attarłk on the parliamentary ca- 


valry, threw them into diſorder, puſhed them upon their 
own infantry, and put that whole wing to rout. When 
ready to ſicze on their carriages and baggage, he per. 
ceived Cromwell, who was now returned from purſuit 
of the other wing. Both ſides were not a little ſur- 
prized to find that they muſt again renew the combat for 
that victory which each of them thought they had al- 
ready obtained. The front of the battle was now ex- 
actly counterchanged; and each army occupied. the 
ground which had been poſſeſſed by the enemy at the 
beginning of the day. This ſecond battle was equally 
furious and deſperate with the firſt : but after the ut- 
moſt efforts of courage by both parties, victory wholly 
turned to the fide of the parliament. The prinee's train 
of artillery was taken; and tis whole army puſhed off 
the field of battle. This event was in itſelf a mighty 
blow to the king; but proved more fatal in its conſe- 
quences. The marquis of Newcaſtle was entirely loſt 
to the royal cauſe *. - When prince Rupert, contrary to 
his advice, reſolved on this battle, and iſſued all orders, 
without communicating his intentions to him; he took 
the field, but, he ſaid, merely as a+ volunteer; and 
except by his perſonal courage, which ſhone out with 
luſtre, he had no.ſhare in the action. Enraged to find 
that all his ſucceſsful labours were rendered abortive by 
one act of fatal temerity, and terrified with the proſpet 
of renewing his pains and fatigue, he reſolved no longer 
to maintain the few reſources which remained to a de- 
ſperate cauſe, and thought that the ſame regard to ho- 
hour, which had at firſt called him to arms, now re- 
quired him to abandon a party, where he met with ſuch 
unworthy treatment. Next morning early he ſent word 
to the prince that he was inſtantly to leave the kingdom; 
and, without delay, he: went:to Scarborough, where he 
found a veſſel, which carried him beyond ſea. During 
the enſuing years, till the reſtoration, he lived abroad in 
great neceſſity, and ſaw, with indifference, his opulent 
tortune ſequeſtered by thoſe who aſſumed the govem- 
ment of England. He diſdained, by: ſubmiſſion or 
compoſition, to ſhew obeiſance to their uſurped autho- 
it 7. | {<6 Wir 22 * 
Prince Rupert drew off the remains of his army, and 
retired into Lancaſhire. Glenham was obliged to {ur-. 


— — 


* 


ſoft arts of peace, in which he took delight; and the charms 
of poetry, muſic, and converſation, often ſtole him from his 
rougher occupations. * He choſe Sir: William | Davenant, 22 
ingenious poet, for his. lieatenant-general:. the other perſons, 
in whom he placed confidence, were more the inſtruments 

his refined pleaſures, than qualified for the buſineſs which they 
undertook: and the ſeverity and application requiſite to the 
ſupport of diſcipline, were qualities in which he was entire! 


render 
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render Vork on the 16th of July i and he marched out 
his-garriſon with all the honours of war. Lord Fairfax, 
remaining in the city, eſtabliſhed his government in chat 
whole county, and ſent a thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, 
to join with the parliamentary forces in that quarter, and 
attend the motions of prince Rupert: the Scottiſh army 
marched northwards, in order to join the earl of Calen- 
Jar, who was advancing with ten thouſand additional 
forces; and to reduce the town of Newcaſtle, which 
they took by ſtorm :. the earl of Mancheſter, with 
Cromwell, to whom the fame of great victory was 
chiefly aſcribed, and who was wounced in the action, 
returned to the .caſtern aſſociation, in order to recruit 
his army. | ; 

While theſe events paſſed in the north, the king's af- 
firs in the ſouth were conducted with more ſucceſs and 

eater abilities. Ruthven, a Scotchman, who had 
deen created earl of Brentford, acted, under the king, 
as general. 3. 

The parliament ſoon completed their two armies 
commanded by Eſſex and Waller. The great zeal of 
the city facilitated this undertaking. Many ſpeeches 
were made to the citizens by the parliamentary leaders, 
in order to excite their ardour. Hollis, in particular, 
exhorted them not to ſpare, on this important occaſion, 


either their purſes, their perſons, or their prayers ; and, 
it muſt be confeſſed, they were ſufficiently | 


in general, it mu conf 
liberal in all theſe contributions. The two generals had 
orders to. march with their combined armies towards 


Oxford ; and, if the king retired into that city, to lay 


ſiege to it, and by one enterprize put a period to the 


war. The king, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, 


paſſed with dexterity, on the 3d of June, between the 
two armies, which had taken Abington, and had in- 
cloſed him on both ſides. He marched towards Wor- 
ceſter; and Waller received orders from Eſſex to fol- 
low him and watch his motions; while he himſelf 
marched into the weſt in queſt of, prince Maurice. 
Waller had approached within two miles of the royal 
camp, and was only ſeparated from it 
when he received intelligence that the king was ad- 


vanced to Bewdley, and had directed his courſe towards 
Shrewſbury. In order to prevent him, Waller pre- 
ſently diſlodged, and haſtened by quick marches to that 


town; while the king, ſuddenly returning upon his own 
footſteps, reached Oxford ; and having reinforced his 
army from that garriſon, now in his turn marched out in 
queſt of Waller. The two armies faced. each other at 
Cropredy- Bridge, near Banbury, on the 29th of the 
ſame month; but the Charwell ran between them. Next 
day the king decamped, and marched towards Daven- 
try, Waller ordered a conſiderable detachment to paſs 
the bridge, with an intention of falling on the rear of 
the royaliſts., He was repulſed, routed, and purſued 
with conſiderable loſs. Diſheartened with this blow, his 
army decayed and melted away by deſertion ; and the 
king thought he might ſafely leave it, and march weſt- 
wards againſt Efſex. That general, having obliged 
rince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken 
eymouth and Taunton, advanced ſtill in his conqueſts, 
and met with no. equal oppoſition. The king followed 
him, and having reinforced his army from all quarters, 
appeared in the field with an army ſuperior to the ene- 
my. Eſſex, retreating into Cornwall, informed the 
Parliament of his danger, and deſired them to ſend an 


army, which might fall on the king's rear. General 


Middleton received a commiſſion to execute that ſer- 
vice; but came too late. Eſſex's army, cooped up in 
a narrow corner at. Leſtithil, deprived of all forage and 


Proviſions, and ſeeing no proſpect of ſuccour, was re- 


to the laſt extremity. ' The king preſſed them on 
one ſide; prince Maurice on another: Sir Richard 


Granville on a third. Eſſex, Robarts, and ſome of the 


principal officers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth : Bal- 


— — 


— — 


By this advantage, which was much boaſted of, the king, 
1 


des the honour of the enterprize, obtained what he ſtood 


men, lo 


four with his horſe paſſed the king's out- poſts, in a thick 
maſt, and got ſafely to a garriſon of his own party. 
The foot under Skippon were obliged to ſurrender their 
arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition, on the 1ſt of 
September; and being conducted to the patliament's 
quarters, were diſmiſſed “. | 

That the king might have leſs reaſon to exult in the 
advantages which he had obtained in the weſt, the par- 
liament oppoſed to him very numerous forces. Having 
armed anew Eflex's ſubdued, but not diſheartened 
troops, they ordered Mancheſter and Cromwell to 
march with their recruited forces from the eaſtern aſſo- 
ciation ; and joining their armies to thoſe of Waller and 
Middleton, as well as of Eſſex, offer battle to the king. 
Charles choſe his poſt at Newbury, where the parlia- 
mentary armies, under the earl of Mancheſter, attacked 
him with great vigour, on the 27th of October. Eſſex's 
ſoldiers, exhorting one another to. repair their broken 
honour, and revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, made 
an impetuous aſſault upon the royaliſts ; and having re- 
covered ſome of their cannon, loſt in Cornwall, could 
not forbear embracing them with tears of joy. The 
king's troops were overpowered by numbers; and the 
night ſeaſonably prevented a total overthrow. Charles, 
leaving his baggage and cannon in Dennington-Caſtle, 
near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Wallingford, and 
thence to Oxford, There prince Rupert and. the carl 


of Northampton joined him, with conſiderable bodies of 


cavalry. Strengthened by this reinforcement, he ven- 
tured to advance towards the enemy, now employed 
before Dennington-Caſtle. Eſſex, detained by ſickneſs, 
had not joined the army ſince his misfortune in Corn- 
wall: Mancheſter, who commanded, though his forces 
were much ſuperior to thoſe of the king, declined an en- 
gagement, and rejected Cromwell's advice, who ear- 
neſtly preſſed him not to neglect ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of finiſhing the war. The king's army, by 
bringing off their cannon from Dennington-Caſtle, in 
the face of the enemy, ſeemed to have ſufficiently re- 
paired the honour which they had loft at Newbury; and 
Charles having the ſatisfaction to excite, between Man- 
cheſter and Cromwell, equal animoſities with thoſe 
which formerly. took place between Eſſex and Waller, 
diſtributed his army into winter quarters. Thoſe con- 
teſts among the parliamentary generals, which had. diſ- 
turbed their military operations, were renewed 1n Lon- 
don during the winter ſealun ; and each being ſupported 
by his own faction, their mutual reproaches and accuſa- 
tions agitated the whole city and parliament. There 
had long prevailed, in that party, a ſecret. diſtinction, 
which though the dread of the king's power had hitherto 
ſuppreſſed it, yer, in proportion as the hopes of ſucceſs 
became nearer and more immediate, began to diſcover 
itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. The indepen- 
dents, who had, at firſt, taken ſhelter and concealed 
themſelves under the wings of the preibyterians, now 
evidently appeared a diſtinct party, and betrayed very 
different views and pretenſions ; and their pulpits re- 
ſounded with political prayers and diſcourſes. | 
A committee was choſen this year to frame what was 
called the Self-denying Ordinance, by which the mem- 


bers of both houſes were excluded from all civil and 


military employments, except a tew offices which were 
ſpecified. This ordinance was the ſubject of great de- 
bate, and, for a long time, rent the parliament and city 


into factions. But, at laſt, by the prevalence of envy. 


with ſome ; with others of falſe modeſty; with a great 
many, of the republican views; 1t pafſed the commons, 
and was ſent to the upper houſe. The -peers, though 
the ſcheme was in part. levelled againſt their order; 
though all of them were, at bottom, extremely averſe 
to it ; though they even ventured once to reject it; yet 
poſſeſſed fo little authority, that they durſt not perſevere 
in oppoſing the reſolution of the commons ; and they 


_— 


extremely in need of: the parliament, having preſerved the 
fl what they could caſily repair. 


thought 
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thovght it better » by-an unlimited: compliance, 
to ward off that ruin which they ſaw approaching. The 
ordinance, therefore, having paſſed both houſes, Effex, 
Warwick, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 
and many others, reſigned their commands, and re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament for their good ſervices. 
— once of ten thouſand pounds a year was ſettled on 
flex. | 


It was in 1645, to recryit the army to twenty- 
two thouſand ; and Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
general“. Fairfax was a perſon equally eminent for 
courage and for humanity ; and though ſtrongly infected 
with prejudices, or principles derived from religious and 
party zeal, he ſeems never, in the courſe of his public 
conduct, to have been diverted, by private intereſt or 
ambition, from adhering ſtrictiy to theſe principles. 
Sincere in his effions ; diſintereſted in his views; 
open in his conduct; he had formed one of the moſt 
mining characters of the age; had not the extreme 
narrowneſs of his genius, in every thing but in war, and 
his embarraſſed and confuſed elocution on every occa- 
fion but when he gave orders, diminiſhed the luftre of 
his merit, and rendered the part which he acted, even 
when veſted with the ſupreme command, but ſecondary 
and ſubordinate. + 

During this important tranſaction of the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, the negociations for peace were hkewiſe car- 
niedt on, though with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The king 
having ſent two meſſages, one from Eveſham, on the 
4th of July, 1644, another from Taviſtocke, on the 
$th of September following, deſiring a treaty, the par- 
liament'diſpatched commiſſioners to Oxford, with pro- 
poſals, as high as if they had obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The adv. 


- and the great diſtreſſes of the royaliſts, had much ele- 
vated their hopes: and they were reſolved to repoſe no 
truſt in men inflamed with the higheſt antmoſity againſt 
them; and who, were they 
fully authorized by law to puniſh all their opponents as 
rebels and traitors. The king, when he conſidered the 

and the diſpoſition of the 8 could 


not ex any accommodation, and no proſpect 


but of war, or of total ſubmiſſion and ſubjection: yet, 
» who were impatient for 


in order to ſatisfy his own party 
peace, he agreed to ſend the duke of Richmond and 
earl of Southampton, with an anſwer to the propoſals of 
the parliament, and at the ſame time to deſire a treaty 
upon their mutual demands and pretenſions. It now 
became neceſſary for him to retract his former declara- 
tion, that the two houſes at Weſtminſter were not a free 
parliament ; and accordingly he was induced, thou 
with great reluctance, 9 them, in his anſwer, Ch 
appellation of the parliament of England. But it ap- 
ed aſterwards, by a letter which he wrote to the 


. queen, and of which a copy was taken at Nafeby, that 


he fecretly entered an ex ry proteſt in his council- 
book; and he pretended that, though he had called 
them the parliament, he had not thereby acknowledged 


them for ſuch f. The time of uw and treaty being 


ſettled, ſixteen commiſſioners from the king met at 


Uxbridge, with twelve auchorized by the parliament, 
by the Scotnth commiſſioners. It was agreed, 


% 
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attend 
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Ic is remarkable that his commiſſion did not run, like that 
of Eſſex, in the name of the king and parliament, but in that 


of the parliament alone: and che article concerning the fafety 


of the king's perſon was omitted. So much had animoſities | 
| 3 | celebrate the me 
my calling thoſe at London a a 
for particular ſatisfac- 
Hen this in general : if there had been but two beſides my- 
elf, of my opinion, I had not done it; and the argument that 
prevailed with me was, that the . ways acknow- 
| ich condition and con- 
ſtruction I did it, and no otherwiſe, and accordingly it is re- 
giſtered in the council-books, with the "council's unanimous | 
Approbation. The King's cabinet opened. Ruſh. vol. Iv. 


encreaſed between the parties. 


+ His words are: „As for 
parliament, I ſhall refer thee to Digby 


Jedge them to be 2 parliament; upon w 


antages gained during the campaign, 


poſſeſſed of power, were 


43» I 
; 14 Such love of contradiction prevailed in the parllament, 


that the Scottiſh and parliamentary commiſſioners ſbodla 
give in their demands, with regard to three important 
articles, viz. religion, the militia, and Ireland; and 
theſe ſhould: be ſucceſſively diſcuſſed in conference of 
the king's commiſſioners. It was ſoon found impragj. 
cable to come'to any agreement with regard to any of 
theſe articles. In the ſummer of 1643, while the 1 
gociations were carried on with Scotland, the parlia. 
ment had ſummoned an aſſembly at Weſtminſter, con. 
fiſting of one hundred and twenty-one divines, and thi 
laymen, celebrated in their party for piety and learnin 
By their advice, alterations were made in the thirty. 
articles, or in the metaphyſical doctrines of the church: 
and, what was of greater importance, the liturgy wa 
entirely aboliſhed, - and, inſtead, a new directory for 
oP was eſtabliſhed ; by which, ſuitably to the ſpi- 
rit of the puritans, the utmoſt liberty, both in praying 
and preaching, was indulged in the public teachers. By 
the ſolemn league and covenant, epiſcopacy was ad. 
jured, as deſtructive of all true piety: and a national 
engagement, attended with every circumſtance that 
could render a promiſe facred and obligatory, was cn. 
tered into with the Scots, never to ſuffer its re- admiſſion. 
All theſe meaſureg ſhewed little ſpirit of accommodation 
in the parliament ; and the king's commiſſioners were 
not ſurprized to find the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery and 
the directory poſitively demanded, together with the 
ſubſcription of the covenant, both by the king and 
kingdom . The king agreed that the clergy ſhould 
reſide conſtantly in their dioceſe, and be bound to preach 
every Sunday; that pluralities be aboliſhed ; that abuſes 
in eccleſiaſtical courts be redreſſed; and that a hundred 
thouſand pounds be levied on the biſhops' eſtates and 
the chapter lands, for payment of debts contracted by 
the parliament. Theſe conceſſions, though conſidera. 
ble, gave no ſatisfaction to the parliamentary cormil. 
fioners ; and, without abating any thing of their rigour 
on this head, they proceeded to their Lad, with re- 
gard to the militia. The king's partizans had all along 
maintained, chat the fears and jealouſies of the parlia- 
ment, after the ſecurities ſo carly and eaſily given to 
public liberty, were either feigned or groundleſs; and 
that no human inſtitution could be better poiſed and ad- 
juſted, than was now the government of England. By 
the abolition of the ſtar· chamber and court of high com- 
miſſion, the prerogative, they ſaid, had loſt all that co- 
ercive power by which it had formerly ſuppreſſed or en- 
dangered liberty: by the eſtabliſnment of triennial par- 
liaments, it can have no leifure to acquire new powers, 
or guard itſelf, during any time, from the inſpeQion of 
that vigilant afſembly : by the flender revenue of the 
crown, no king can ever attain ſuch influence as to 
procure a repeal of theſe ſalutary ſtatutes : and while the 
prince commands no tnilitary force, he will in vain by 
violence, ãttempt an infringement of laws, fo clearly 
defined by means of late diſputes, and fo paſſionately 
cheriſhed by all his ſubjects. But thougli the royaliſts 
inſiſted on theſe plauſible topics before the commence- 
ment of war, they were obhged to own, that the pro- 
greſs of civil commorions had ſomewhat abated the force 
and evidence of this reaſoning. If the power of the 
militia, ſaid the oppoſite party, be entruſted to the king, 


— 
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that they had converted Chriſtmas, which, with the church- 
men, was a great feſtival, into a ſolemn faft and humiliation; 
In order,“ as they ſaid, & that it might call to remembrance 
ur ſins and the fins of our forefathers, who, pretending to 
of Chriſt, have turned this feaſt into 
an extreme forferfulneſs of him, by giving liberty to carnal 
and ſenſual delights.” Ruſh. vol. vi. 4 * It is remark- 
able that, as the parliament aboliſhed all holy days, and ſevere 
prohibited all amuſement on. the Sabbath; and even burnes 
by the hands of the hangman, the king's book of ſports; tie 
nation found, that there was no time left for relaxation or di- 
verſion. Upon application, therefore, of the ſervants and ap- 
prentices, the parliament appointed the ſecond Tueſday of 
every month for play and recreation. Ruſh. vol. vII. p. 460. 
'Whitlocke, p. 47. > 
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. would not now be difficult for him to abuſe that au- 
ir Charles offered, that the arms of the ſtate 
ſhould be entruſted, during three years, to twenty com- 
inoners, WhO ſhould be named, either by common 
agreement between him and the parliament, or one half 
— him, the other half by the parliament. And aſter the 
- ration of that term, he inſiſted that his conſtitutional 
authority over the militia ſhould again return to him. 
The parliamentar commiſſioners at firſt demanded, 
that the power of the ſword ſhould for ever be entruſted 
to ſuch perſons as the parliament alone ſhould appoint : 
but, afterwards, they relaxed ſo far as to require that 
authority only for ſeven years : after which it was not to 
return to the king, but to be ſettled by bill, or by com- 
mon agreement between him and his parliament. With 
regard to Ireland, there were no greater hopes of agree- 
ment between the parties. The parliament demanded, 
that the truce with the rebels ſhould be declared null; 
that the management of the war ſhould. be given over 
entirely to the parliament, and that, after the conquell 
of Ireland, the nomination of the lord lieutenant and of 
the judges, or in other words, the ſovereignty of that 
kingdom, ſhould likewiſe remain in their hands. 

The parliament even required the king to attaint and 
except from a general pardon, forty of the moſt conſi- 
derable of his Engliſh ſubjects, and nineteen of his Scot- 
tiſh, together with all popiſh recuſants in both kingdoms 
who kad borne arms for him. It was inſiſted, that turry- 
eight more, with all the members who had- firten in ei- 
ther houſe at Oxford, all lawyers and divines who'had 
embraced the king's party, ſhould be rendered incapable 
of any office, be torbidden the exerciſe of their profel- 
ſion, be prohibited from coming within the verg 
court, and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the parlia 


ment. It was required, that whoever had borne arms 


for the king, ſhould forfeit the tenth of their eſtates,” or 
if that did not ſuffice, / the ſixth, for the payment of pub- 
lic debts.” As if the royal authority were not ſufficiently 
annihilated by ſuch terms, it was demanded, that the 
court of wards ſhould be aboliſhed ; that all the conſi- 
derable-officers of the crown, and all the judges, ſhould 
be appointed by parliament : and that the right of peace 
and war ſhould not be exerciſed without the conſent of 
that aſſembly. - The preſbyterians, it muſt be confeſſed, 
after. inliſting on ſuch conditions, differed only in words 
from the independents, who .required- the eſtabliſhment 
of a pure republic. When the debates had been carried 
on to no purpoſe during twenty days among the commil- 
ſioners, they ſeparated and returned; thoſe of the king, 
to Oxford, thoſe of the parliament, to London. 


A little before the commencement of this fruitleſs 


treaty, a deed was executed by the parliament, which 
proved their determined reſolution to yield nothing, but 
to proceed in. the ſame violent and imperious manner 
with which they-had art firſt entered on theſe dangerous 
enterprizes. Archbiſhop Laud, the moſt favourite mi- 
niſter of the king, was brought to the ſcaffold. From 


the time that Laud had been committed, the houſe of 


commons, - engaged in enterprizes of greater moment, 


had found no leiſure to finiſh his impeachment ; and he 
had patiently endured ſo long an impriſonment without 


being brought to any trial. After the union with Scot- 
land, the bigoted prejudices of that nation revived a like 
ſpirit in England, and the ſectaries reſolved to gratify 

ir vengeance in the puniſhment of this prelate, who 
had fo long, by his authority, and by the execution of 
penal laws, kept their zealous ſpirit under confinement. 
He was accuſed of high-treaſon in endeavouring to ſub- 
vert the fundamental laws, and of other high crimes and 
miſdemeanors. The ſame illegality of an accymulative 
crime and a conſtructive evidence, which appeared in the 
caſe of Strafford, the ſame violence and iniquity in con- 
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0 Notwithſtanding the low condition into which the houſe 
vt peers was fallen, there appeared ſome intention of rejecting 
$ ordinance ; and the popular leaders were again obliged to 


apply to the multitude, and to extinguiſh, by threats of new 
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a long trial, and the examination of above a hundred 


they were obliged to have recourſe to their legiſlative 
not under the horrors of his execution; but though he 


| faid he, “can be more willing to ſend me out of life, 


ge of the 


ducting the trial, are conſpicuous throughout the whole 
courſe of Laud's proſecution. The groundleſs c_ 

of popery, though belied by his whole life and conduct, 
was continually urged againſt the priſoner ; and every 
error rendered unpardonable by this imputation, which 
was ſuppoſed to imply the height of all enormities. 
e This man, my lords,” ſaid ſerjeant Wilde, conclud- 
ing his long ſpeech againſt him, “ is like Naaman the 
Syrian; a great man, but aleper.” We ſhall not enter 
into a detail of this matter, which, at preſent, ſeems to 
admit of little controverſy. It ſuffices to ſay, that, after 


and fifty witne ſſes, the commons found fo little likeli- 
hood of obtaining a judicial ſentence againſt Laud, that 


authority, and to paſs an ordinance for taking away the 
life of this aged prelate . Laud, who had behaved 
during his trial with ſpirit and vigour of genius, ſunk 


had uſually profeſſed himſelf apprehenſive of a violent 
death, he found all his fears to be diſſipated before that 
ſuperior courage by which he was animated. * No one,” 


than I am delirous to go.” Even upon the ſcaffold, ind 
during the intervals of his prayers, Fe was harraſſed and 
moleſted by Sir John Clotworthy, a zealot and leader 
in the lower houſe : this was the time he choſe for exa- 
mining'the principles of the.dying primate, and trepan= ; 
ning him into a confeſſion, that he truſted for his ſalva- 
tion to the merits of good works, not to the death of the 
Redeemer. Having extricated himſelt from theſe theo- 
logical toils, the archbithop laid his head on the block 3 
and it was ſevered from his body at one blow. Thoſe 
religious opinions, for which he ſuffered, contributed, 
no doubt, to the courage and conſtancy of his end. The 
great and important advantage, which the party gained 
by Strafford's death, may, in ſome degree, palliate the 
iniquity of the ſentence pronounced againſt him: but tke 
execution of this old infirm prelate who had ſo long re- 
mained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be aſcribed to no- 
thing but vengeance and bigotry in thoſe ſevere religion: 
iſts, by whom the parliament was entirely governed. 
That he deſerved a better fate was not queſtioned by any 
reaſonable man: the degree of his merit, in other re- 
ſpects, was diſputed. Some accuſed him of 'recom- 
mending flaviſh doctrines, of promoting perſecution; 
and of encouraging ſuperſtition ; while others, thought 
that his conduct, in theſe three particulars, would admit 
of apology and extenuation. 

While the king's affairs declined in England, ſome 
events happened in Scotland, which ſeemed to promiſe 
him a more proſperous iſſue of the quarrel. Before the 
commencement of theſe civil diſorders, the carl of Mon- 
troſe, a young nobleman of a diſtinguiſhed family, re- 
turning from his travels, had been introduced to, the 
king, and had made an offer of his ſervices ; but by the 
inſinuations of the marquis, afterwards duke of Hamil- 
ton, who poſſeſſed much of Charles's confidence, he 
had not been received with that diſtinction to which he 
thought himſelf juſtly entitled. Diſguſted with this treat- 
ment, he had forwarded all the violence of the cove- 
nanters; and, agreeably to the natural ardour of his ge- 
nius, he had employed himſelf, during the firſt Scottiſh 
inſurrections, with great zeal, as well.as ſucceſs, in le- 
vying and conducting their armies. Being commiſ- 
ſioned by the Tables to wait upon the king, while the 
royal army lay at Berwick, he was ſo gained by the civi- 
lities, and careſſes of that monarch, that he thenceforth 
devoted himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, to his ſervice, 
and entered into a cloſe correſpondence, with him. In 
the ſecond inſurrection, a great military command was 
entruſted to him by the covenanters, and he was the firſt 
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tumults, the ſmall remains of liberty poſſeſſed by the upper 
houſe. Seven peers alone voted in this important queſtion. 
The reſt, either from ſhame or fear, took care to abſent them- 


ſelves. 
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Charles long 


brother, 
found means to make his eſcape, and to fly into Scot- 


amilton, as was ſuſ- 
pected; a copy of this letter was ſent to Leven, the 
Scottiſh general. Being accuſed of treachery, and a 
correſpondence with = enemy: Montroſe openly 
ayowed the letter, and aſked the generals, if they dared 
to call their ſovereign an enemy: and by this bold and 
magnaminous behaviour, he eſcaped the danger of an 
88 . As * was now * 6 * 

e royal „ he no Io conce is prin- 
ciples; and he wind key [col thoſe who nf yu 
tertained like ſentiments, into a bond of affociation for 
his maſter's ſervice. Though thrown into priſon for 


this enterpriſe ®, and detained ſome time, he was not 


diſcouraged ; but ſtill continued, by his countenance and 
protection, to infuſe ſpirit into the diſtreſſed royaliſts. 
Among other 
ſelves to him, was lord Napier of Merchiſton, ſon of 
the famous inventor of the ithms, the perſon to 
whom the title of great man” is more juſtly due, than 
to any other whom his country ever produced. There 
was in Scotland another party, who, profeſſing equal 
attachment to the king's fervice, pretended only to differ 
with Montroſe about the means of attaining the ſame 
end; and of that party, duke Hamilton was the leader. 
This nobleman had cauſe to be extremely devoted to 
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that the T'weed; at the head of their troops, in the 
inv of England. He found means, however, ſoon 
after to convey a letter to the king: and by the infide- 
lty. of ſome about that prince; 


perſons of diſtinction, who united them 


with this combined force, he haſtened to attack bord: 
Elcho, who lay at Perth with an army of fix thoufand 
men, aſſembled upon the firſt news of the Iriſh inv. 
ſion. Montroſe, inferior in numbers, totally unpro.. 
vided with horſe, ill ſupplied with arms and ammun; 
tion, had nothing to depend on, but the courage, which 
he himſelf, by his own example, and the rapidity of his 
enterpriſes, ſhould inſpire into his raw ſoldiers. Hay. 
ing received the fire of the enemy, which was anſwereg 
chiefly by a volley of ſtones, he ruſhed amidſt them with 
his ſword drawn, threw them into confuſion, Puſhed his 
advantage, and obtained a complete victory, with the 
ſlaughter of two thouſand of the covenanters, on the firſt 
of September, 1644. This victory, though it aug · 
mented the renown of Montroſe, increaſed not his power 
or numbers. The far greater part of the kingdom wa 
extremely attached to the covenant ; and ſuch as bore an 
affection to the royal cauſe, were terrified by the eſtab. 
liſhed authority of the oppoſite party. Dreading the 
ſuperior power of Argyle, who, having joined his vaſſals 
to a force levied by the public, was approaching with a 
conſiderable army ; Montroſe haſtened northwards, in 
order to rouſe again the marquis of Huntley and the 
Gordons, who, having before haſtily taken arms, had 
been inſtantly ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. He was 
joined on his march by the earl of Airly, with his two 
younger ſons, Sir Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy: the 
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the king, not only by reaſon of the connection of blood, 
which united him to the royal family ; but on account of 
the great confidence and favour with which he had ever 
been honoured by his maſter. Being accuſed by lord 
Rae, not without ſome reaſon of probability, of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king, Charles was ſo far from har- 
bouring ſuſpicion againſt him, that, the very firſt time 
Hamilton came to court, he received him into his bed- 
chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him. But 


ſuch was the duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he 
treachery to his friend and | b. 


eſcaped not the imputation of 
fovereign: and though he at laſt ſacrificed his life in 


the king's ſervice, his integrity and * ſincerity have not 


deen thought by hiſtorians entirely free from blemiſh. 
paid attention to Hamilton; but was at 
laft fo much perſuaded of his ſiniſter intentions, that he 
fent him prone 02 Pendennis caſtle, in Cornwall. His 


ic, who was alſo put under confinement, 


land. The king's ears were now opened to Montroſe's 
eounſel, who propoſed none but the boldeſt and moſt 
daring, agreeably to the deſperate ſtate of the royal 
eauſe in Scotland. Though the whole nation was ſub- 
2 by the covenanters, though great armies were 

ept on foot by them, and every place guarded by a 
vigilant adminiſtration ; he undertook, by his own cre- 


dit, and that of the few friends who remained to the 


to raiſe ſuch connections, as would ſoon oblige the 
malcontents to recal thoſe forces, which had ſo ſenſibly 
thrown the balance in favour of the parliament. Not 
diſcouraged with the defeat at Marſton-Moor, which 
rendered it impoſſible for him to draw any ſuccour from 
England; he was content to ſtipulate 
Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for ſome ſupply of men 
from that country. And he himſelf, changing*his diſ- 
guiſes, and paſſing through many dangers, arrived in 
cotland ; where he lay concealed in the borders of the 
Highlands, and ſecretly prepared the minds of his par- 
tiſans for attempting ſome great enterpriſe. 
were the Iriſh landed, though not exceeding eleven hun- 
dred foot, very ill armed, than Montrofe declared him- 
ſelf, and entered upon that ſcene of action which has 
rendered his name ſo celebrated. About eight hundred 
of the men of Atholl flocked to his ſtandard. Five 
hundred men more, who had been levied by the cove- 
nanters, were perſuaded to embrace the royal cauſe ;' and 


—— 


If it is not improper to take notice of a miſtake committed 
dy Clarendon, much to the difadvantage of this gallant noble- 
mans that he offered the king, when his majeſty was in Seot- 


with the earl of 


No ſooner. 


eldeſt was, at that time, a priſoner with the enemy. He 
attacked at Aberdeen the lord Burley, who commanded 
a force of two thouſand five hundred men. Aſter à 
2 combat, he put the enemy to flight, and in the 
purſuit did great execution upon them, on the eleventh 
of the ſame month. 

By this ſecond advantage he obtained not the end 
which he 7 The envious nature of Huntley, 
Falous of Montroſe's glory, rendered him averſe to join 
an army, where he himſelf muſt be ſo much eclipſed by 
the ſuperior merit of the general. Argyle, reinforced 
by the carl of Lothian, was behind him with a great 
_ the militia of the northern counties, Murray, 
Roſs, Caithneſs, to the number of five thouſand men, 
| oppoſed him in front, and guarded the banks of the 
Spey, a deep and rapid river. In order to clude theſe 
numerous armies, he turned aſide into the hills, and 
ſaved his weak, but active troops, in Badenock. Aſter 
| fame marches and counter-marches, Argyle came up 
| with him at Faivy-caſtle ; and after fome ſkirmiſhes, in 
which he was worſted, he allowed Montroſe to eſcape 
him. By quick marches, through theſe inacceſſible 
mountains, that general freed himſelf from the ſuperior 
forces of the covenanters. Such was the ſituation of 
Montroſe, that very good or very ill fortune was equally 
deſtructive to him, and] diminiſhed his army. After 
every victory his ſoldiers, greedy of ſpoil, but deeming 
the ſmalleſt. acquiſition to be unexhauſted riches, deſerted 
in great numbers, and went home to ſecure the trea- 
ſures which they had acquired. Tired too, and ſpent 
with haſty and long marches, in the depch of winter, 
through ſnowy mountains, unprovided with every ne- 
ceſſary, they fell off, and left their general almoſt alone 
with the Iriſh, who having no place to which they could 
retire, ſtill adhered to him in every fortune. With theſe 
and ſome reinforcements of the Atholmen, and Mac- 
donalds whom he had recalled, Montroſe fell ſuddenly 
upon Argyle's country, and let looſe upon it all the rage 
of war, carrying off the cattle, burning the houſes, and 
putting the inhabitants to the ſword, The ſeverity, by 
which Montroſe ſullied his victories, was the reſult of 
private animoſity againſt the chieſtain, as much as of 
zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, collecting three 
thouſand men, marched in queſt of the enemy, who 
had retired with their plunder ; and he lay at Inner- 
lochy, ſuppoſing himſelt ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance 
from them. \The earl of Seaforth, at the head of the 
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land, to aſſaſſinate Argyle. All the time the king was in Scots 
land, Montroſe was confined in priſon. Ruſh. vol. vi. p. g 


garriſon 
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ion of Inverneſs, who were veteran ſoldiers, joined 
ye thouſand new-levied troops of the northern coun- 

0 p Med the royaliſts on the other ſide, and threat- 
enced them with ine vitable deſtruction. By a quick and 


unexpected march, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, 
and preſented himſelf in order of battle before the ſur- 
red., but not affrightened, . covenanters. Argyle 
oy ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, who (till 
maintained their ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts. 
After a vigorous reſiſtance, they were defeated, and pur. 
ſued with great ſlaughter, on the ad of February. And 
the power of the Campbell's, (that is Argyle's name,) 
being thus broken, the Highlanders, who were in ge- 
neral well affected to the royal cauſe, n to join 
Montroſe's camp in great numbers. Seaforth's army 
diſperſed of itſelf, at che very terror of his name. And 
lord Gordon, eldeſt ſon of Huntley, having eſcaped 
from his uncle Argyle, who had hitherto detained him, 
now joined Montroſe with no contemptible number of 
his followers, attended by his brother the earl of 
Aboine. _ 
The council of Edinburgh, alarmed by Montroſe's 
refs, began to think of a more regular plan of de- 
26-4 againſt an enemy, whoſe repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for 
Baillie, an officer of reputation, from England; and 
joining him in command with Urrey, who had again en- 
liſted himſelf among the king's enemies, they ſent them 
to the field, with a conſiderable army, againſt the roy- 
alifts. Montroſe, with a detachment of eight hundred 
men, had attacked Dundee, a town extremely zealous 
for the covenant : and having carried it by aſſault, had 
delivered it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers ; when 
Baillie and Urrey, with their whole force, were+ unex- 
pectediy upon him. His conduct and preſence of mind, 
in this emergence, appeared conſpicuous. Inſtantly he 
called off his ſoldiers from plunder, ſent them in order, 
ſecured his retreat by the moſt ſkilful meaſures ; and 
having marched ſixty miles in the face of an enemy much 
ſuperior, without ſtopping, or allowing his ſoldiers the 
leaſt ſleep or refreſhment, he at Jaſt ſecured himſelf in 
the mountains. Baillie and Urrey now divided their 
troops, in order the better to conduct the war againſt 
an enemy, who ſurprized them, as much by the rapi- 
dity of his marches, as by the boldneſs of his enter- 
rings Urrey, at the head of four thouſand men, met 
im at Alderne, near Inverneſs ; and, encouraged by 
the ſuperiority of numbers, (for the covenanters were 
double the royaliſts,) attacked him in the poſt which he 
had choſen. Montroſe, having placed his right wing 
in ſtrong ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the 
other, and left no main body between them; a defect 
which he artfully concealed, by ſhewing a few men 
through the trees and buſhes, with which. that ground 
Vas covered. That Urrey might have no leiſure to 
perceive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to 
the charge; and, making a furious impreſſion upon the 
covenanters, drove them off the field, and gained a 
complete victory. In this battle, the valour of young 
Napier, ſon to the lord of that name, ſhone out with 
ſignal luſtre. Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge 
Urrey's diſcomfiturez but, at Alford, he met himſelf 
with a like fate on the 2d of July. Montroſe, weak in 
Cavalry, here lined his troops of horſe and infantry ; and 
r putting the enemy's horſe to rout, fell with united 
force upon their foot, who were entirely cut in pieces, 
though with the loſs of the gallant lord Gordon, on the 
part of the royaliſts. And having thus prevailed in ſo 
many battles, which his vigour ever rendered as deciſive 
as they were ſucceſsful, he ſummoned together all his 
friends and parti and prepared himſelf for march- 
ing into the ſouthern provinces, in order to put a final 
period to the power of the covenanters, and diſſipate 
the parliament, which, with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
hey had ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone's. 
. While the fire was thus kindled in the north of the 
land, it blazed out with no leſs fury in the ſouth : the 
ntary and royal armies, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
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would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of 
bringing this important quarrel to a quick deciſion. The 
paſſing of the ſelf-denying ordinance had been pro- 
tracted by ſo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring 
was far advanced before it received the ſanction of both 
houſes ; and it was thonght dangerous by many to intro- 


"duce, fo near the time of action, ſuch great innovations 


into the army. Had not the punctilious principles of 


Eſſex engaged him, amidſt all the diſguſts which he re- 


ceived, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament z 
this alreration had not been effected without ſome fatal 
incident: ſince, notwithſtanding his prompt reſignation 


of the command, a mutiny was generally apprehended. 


Fairfax, or more properly ſpeaking, Cromwell, under 

his name, introduced at laſt a new model into the army, 

and threw the troops into a different ſhape. From the 

ſame men, new regiments and new companies were 

formed, different officers appointed, and the whole 
military force put into ſuch hands, as the independents 

could rely on. Beſides members of parliament who 
were excluded, many officers, unwilling to ſerve under 

the new generals, threw up their commiſſions ; and un- 

warily facilitated the project of putting the army entirely 

into the hands of that ſaction. Though the diſcipline of 
the former parliamentary army was not contemptible, a 

more exact plan was introduced, and rigorouſly exe- 

cuted, by theſe new commanders. Valour indeed was 

very generally diffuſed over the one party as well as the 

other, during this period: diſcipline was alſo attained 

by the forces of the parliament : but the perfection of the 

military art, in concerting the general plans of action, 
and the operations of the Feld, ſeems ſtill, on both ſides, 
to have been, in a great meaſure,» wanting. 

Never furely was a more ſingular army aſſembled, 
than that which was now ſet on foot by the parliament. 
To the greater number of the regiments, chaplains were 
not appointed: the officers aſſuined the ſpiritual duty, 
and united it with their military functions. During the 
intervals of ation, they occupied themſelves in ſermons, 


- prayers, exhortations; and the ſame emulation there 


attended them, which, in the field, is ſo neceſſary to 
ſupport the honour of that profeſſion. Wherever they 
were quartered, they excluded the miniſter from his 
pulpit ; and, uſurping his place, conveyed their ſenti- 
ments to the audience, with all the authority, which fol- 
lowed their power, their valour, and their military ex- 
ploits, united to their appearing zeal and fervour. The 
private ſoldiers, having the ſame ſpirit, employed their 
vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing the Holy Scriptures, 
in ghoſtly conſequences, where they compared the pro- 
greſs of their ſouls in grace, and mutually ſtimulated each 
other to farther advances in the great work of their ſal- 
vation, When they were marching to battle, the whole 
field reſounded, as well with pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs 
adapted to the occaſion, as with the inſtruments of mi- 
licary muſic ; and every man endeavoured to drown the 
ſenſe of preſent danger, in the proſpect of that crown of 
glory which was ſet before him. In ſo holy a cauſe, 
wounds were eſteemed meritorious ; death, martyrdom, 
and the hurry and dangers of action, inſtead of baniſhing 
their pious viſions, rather ſerved to impreſs teir minds 
more ſtrongly with them. Theſe exerciſes we cannot 
but think laudable and worthy of imitation. The roy- 
aliſts were deſirous of throwing a ridicule on this ſpirit 
of the parliamentary armies, without being ſenſible how 
much reaſon they had to apprehend its dangerous con- 
ſequences. The forces aſſembled by the king at Oxford, 
in the weſt, and in other places, were equal, if not ſu- 
perior, in number, to their adverſaries ; but actuated 
by a very different ſpirit. That licence, which had been 
introduced by want of pay, had riſen to a great height 
among them, and rendered them more formidable to 
their friends than to their enemies. Prince Rupert, 
negligent of the people, fond of the ſoldiery, had in- 
dulged the troops in unwarrantable liberties: Wilmot, a 
man of diſſolute manners, had promoted the ſpirit of 
diſorder ; and the licentious Goring, Gerrard, and Sir 
Richard Granville, now carried it to a great pitch of 
enormity, 
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enormity. In the weſt eſpecially, where Goring com- | 


manded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were committed, and 
the whole country was laid waſte by the rapine of the 
army. All diſtinction of parties being in a manner 
dropped, the moſt devoted friends of the church and 


monarchy wiſhed there for ſuch ſucceſs to the parlia- 
mentary forces, as might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. 
The country people, deſpoiled of their ſubſtance, flocked 
together in ſeveral places, armed with clubs and ſtaves y; 
and though they poſſeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers o 
both parties, their hatred was in moſt places levelled 
chiefly againſt the royaliſts, from whom they had met 
with the worſt treatment. Many thouſands of theſe tu- - 
multuary peaſants were aſſembled in different parts of 
England, who deſtroyed all ſuch ſtraggling ſoldiers as 
they met with, and much infeſted the armies. 

The diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides was as fol- 
lows : of the Scottiſh army was employed in taking 
Pontefract, and other towns in Yorkſhire: part of it 
beſieged Carliſle, valiantly defended by Sir Thomas 
Glenham. Cheſter, where Biron commanded, had long 
been blockaded by Sir William Brereton; and was re- 
duced to great difficulties. The king, being joined by 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford with a 
conſiderable army, about fifteen thouſand men. Fairfax 
and Cromwell were poſted at Windſor, with the new- 
modelled army, about twenty - two thouſand men. 
Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, defended by Blake, 
ſuffered a long ſiege from Sir Richard Granville, who 
commanded an army of about eight thouſand men; and 


though the defence had been obftinate,' the garriſon was 
now reduced to the laſt extremity. Goring commanded, 
in the weſt, an army of nearly the ſame number. On 
opening the campaign, the king formed the project of 
relieving Taunton. The king was firſt in motion. 
When he advanced to Drayton in Shropſhire, Biron met 
him, and brought intelligence, that his approach had 
raiſed the ſiege, and that the parliamentary army had 
withdrawn. Fairfax having reached Saliſbury - in his 
road weſtward, received orders from the committee of 


both kingdoms, appointed for the management of the 


war, to return and lay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſed by 
the king's abſence. He obeyed, after ſending colonel 
Weldon to the welt, with a detachment of four thouſand 
men. On Weldon's approach, Granville, who ima- 
gined that Fairfax, with his whole army was upon him, 
raiſed the ſiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and half burned, to receive relief : but the 
royaliſts, being reinforced with three thouſand horſe un- 
der Goring, again advanced to Taunton, and ſhut up 


Weldon, with his ſmall army, in that ruinous place. 


The king having effected his purpoſe with regard to 
Cheſter, returned 1188 and, in his way, ſat down 
before Leiceſter, a garriſon of the parliament's. Having 
made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all 
ſides; and, after a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered 


ſword in hand, and committed all thoſe diſorders to 


which their natural violence, eſpecially when enflamed 
by reſiſtance, is ſo much addicted. A great booty was 
taken and diſtributed among them: fifteen hundred pri- 
ſoners fell into the king's hands. This ſucceſs, which 
ſtruck a great terror into the parliamentary party, de- 
termined Fairfax to leave Oxford, in order to raiſe the 


ſiege, which, he apprehended, was now begun; and 


both armies, before they were aware, had advanced 
within ſix miles of each other. A council of war was 
called by the king, in order to deliberate concerning the 
meaſures which he ſhould now purſue. On the one 
hand, it ſeemed more prudent to delay the combat; 
becauſe Gerrard, who lay in Wales with three thouſand 


men, might be enabled, in a little time, to join the 


—_— — — — * — 


— 


* The ſoldier afterwards boaſting that he had won this tro- 


| phy, was reproved by ＋ who had ſeen the action: « Let 


him retain that honour, ſai 
enough beſide,” “. "IN : 25 

+ Among the other ſpoils was ſcized the king's cabinet, 
Pong. © | 4 | | 


Fairfax, I have to day acquired 


army; and Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon be maſts; 
of Taunton; and having put the weſt in full ſecuriry 
would then unite his forces to thoſe of the king 8 
give him an inconteſtible ſuperiority over the — | 
On the other hand, prince Rupert, whoſe boiling . 
ſtill puſhed him on to battle, excited the impatient h 
mour of the nobility and gentry, of which the army wn 
full; and urged the many difficulties under Which the 
royaliſts laboured, and from which nothing but a vict 
could relieve them: the reſolution was taken to iy 
battle to Fairfax; and the royal army immediately ud. 
vanced upon him. . | 
At Naſeby was fought, with forces nearly equal, this 
deciſive and well-diſputed action, between the king and 
parliament. The main body of the royaliſts was com. 
manded by the king himſelf; the right wing by prince 


Rupert, the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, F airfax, 


ſeconded by Skippon, placed himſelf in the main bo 

of the oppoſite — 5 Cromwell in the right ine! 
Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, in the leſt. The charge 
was begun, with his uſual celerity and ſucceſs, by prince 
Rupert. Though Ireton made ſtout reſiſtance, and 
even after he was run through the thigh with a pike, fil 
maintained the combat, till he was taken priſoner ; yet 
was that whole wing broken, and purſued with precipi- 
tate fury by Rupert: he was even ſo inconſiderate as to 
loſe time in ſummoning and attacking the artillery of the 
enemy, which had been left with a good guard of in- 
fantry. The king led on his main body, and diſplayed, 
in this action, all the conduct of a prudent general, and 
all the valour of a ſtout ſoldier. Fairfax and Skippon 
encountered him, and well ſupported -'that reputation 
which they had acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſly 
wounded, was defired by Fairfax to leave the field; but 
declared that he would remain there as long as one man 
maintained his ground. The infantry of the parliament 

was broken, and preſſed upon by the king, till Fairfax, 
with great preſence of mind, brought up the reſerve, 
and renewed the combat. Meanwhile Cromwell, hav- 
ing led on his troops to the attack of Langdale, overbore 
the force of the royaliſts, and by his prudence improved 
that advantage which he had gained by his valour. Hav- 
ing purſued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and 
derached ſome troops to prevent their rallying ;: he turned 
back upon the king's infantry, and threw them into the 


utmoſt confuſion. One regiment alone preſcrved its 


order unbroken, though twice deſperately aſſailed by 
Fairfax: and that general, excited by ſo ſteady a reſiſt- 
ance, ordered Doyley, the captain of his lite-guard, to 
give them a third charge in front, while he himſelf at- 
tacked them in rear. The regiment was broken. 
Fairfax; with his own hands, killed an enſign, and, 
having ſeized the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to 
keep for him“. Prince Rupert, ſenſible too late of 
his error, left the fruitleſs attack on the enemy's arti- 
lery, and joined the king, whoſe. infantry was now to- 
tally diſcomfited. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry 
not to deſpair, and cried aloud to them, One charge 
more, and we recover the day.” But the diſadvantages 
under which they laboured, were too evident ; and they 
could by no means be induced to renew the combat. 
Charles was obliged to quit the field, and leave the vic- 
tory to the enemy. The' ſlain, on the ſide of the par- 
liament, exceeded thoſe on the ſide of the king: they 
loſt a thouſand men; he not above eight hundred. But 
Fairfax made five hundred officers- priſoners, and four 
thouſand private men; took all the king's artillery and 


ammunition ; and totally diſſipated his infantry : ſo that 


ſcarce any victory could be more complete. than that 
which he obtained f. N 
Atſter the battle, the king retreated with that body ol 


horſe 


— 


— — 


with the copics of his letters to the queen, which the parliament 
afterwards ordered to be publiſhed. They choſe, no doubt, 
ſuch of them as they thought would reflect diſhonour on him: 
yet upon the whole, the letters are written. with delicacy an 
tenderneſs, and give an advantageous idea both of the king f 
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h <6. which remained entire, firſt to Hereford, then to | 


ny; and remained ſome time in Wales, from 
Aberg dope of railing a body of infantry in thoſe har- 
ed and exhauſted quarters. Fairfax, having firſt re- 
taken Leiceſter, June 17, which was ſurrendered upon 
es, began to deliberate concerning his future enter- 
gs. : A letter was brought him written by Goring to 
de king, and unfortunately entruſted to a ſpy of Fair- 
b Goring there informed the king, that in three 
— he hoped to be maſter of Taunton; aſter which 
he would join his majeſty with all the forces in the welt ; 
and entreated him, in the meanwhile, to avoid coming 
to any general action. This letter, which, had it been 
afcly delivered, had probably prevented the battle of 
Naſeby, ſerved now to direct the operations of Fairfax. 
After leaving a body of three thouſand men to Pointz 
and Roſſiter, with orders to attend the king's motions, 
hte marched immediately to the weſt, with a view of 
ſaving Taunton, and ſuppreſſing the only conſiderable 
force which now remained to the royaliſts, In the be- 
ginning of the campaign, Charles, apprehenſive of the 
eyent, had ſent the prince of Wales, then fifteen years 
of age, to the welt, with the title of general, and had 
ven orders, if he were preſſed by the enemy, that he 
ſhould make his eſcape into a foreign country, and fave 
one part of the royal family from the violence of the 
parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf into 
Briſtol, with an intention of defending that important 
city, Goring commanded the army betore Taunton. 
On Fairfax's approach, the ſicge of Taunton was 
raiſed, July 20; and the royaliſts retired to Lamport, 
an open town in the county of Somerſet. Fairfax at- 
tacked them in that poſt, beat them from it, killed about 
three hundred men, and took tourteen hundred pri- 
ſoners. Alter this advantage, he fat down before Bridge- 
water, a town eſtecmed ſtrong and of great conſequence 
in that country. When he had entered the outer town 
by ſtorm, Windham the governor, who had retired in- 
to the inner, immediately capitulated, and delivered up 
the place to Fairfax. The garriſon, to the number of 
two thouſand, ſix hundred men, were made priſoners of 
war, on the 23d of the ſame month. Fairfax, having 
next taken Bath and Sherborne, reſolved to lay ſiege to 


the 


Briſtol, and made great preparations for an enterprize, 


which, from the ſtrength of the garriſon, and the repu- 
tation of prince Rupert, the governor, was deemed of 
the laſt importance. No ſooner had the parliamentary 
forces entered the lines by ſtorm, than the prince capi- 
tulated, and ſurrendered the city to Fairfax, Septem- 
ber 11 *, Charles, who was forming ſchemes, and 
collecting forces, for the relief of Briſtol, was aſtoniſhed 
at ſo unexpected an event. Full of indignation, he in- 


ſtantly recalled all prince Rupert's commiſſions, and 


ſent him a paſs to go beyond ſea, 

The king's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quarters. 
The Scots, having made themſclves maſters of Carliſle, 
June 28, after an obſtinate ſiege, marched ſouthwards 
and laid ſiege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raiſe it 
on the king's approach : and this was the laſt glimpſe of 
ſucceſs which attended his arms. Having marched to 
the relief of Cheſter, which was anew beſieged by the 
parliamentary forces under colonel Jones; Pointz at- 
tacked his rear, and forced him to give battle on the 
24th of September. While the fight was continued 
with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed to incline to 
the royaliſts, Jones fell upon them from the other ſide, 
and put them to rout, with the loſs of ſix hundred ſlain, 
and one thouſand priſoners. The king, with the re- 


ee 


Semus and morals. A mighty fondneſs, it is true, and attach- 
ment, he expreſſes to his conſort, and often profeſſes that he 
never would embrace any meaſures which ſhe diſapproved: 
ut ſuch declarations of civility and confidence, are not always 
o be taken in a full literal ſenſe. And ſo legitimate an affee- 
uon, avowed by the laws of God and man, may, perhaps, be 
ExCuleable towards a woman of beauty and ſpirit, even though 

© was a papiſt. 

* A few days before, he had written a letter to the king, in 


mains of his broken arwy, fled to Newark, and thence 
eſcaped to Oxford, where he ſhut himſelf up during the 
winter ſeaſon, The news which he received from every 
quarter were no leſs fatal than thoſe events which paſſed 
where he himſelf was preſent. Fairfax and Cromwell, 
after the ſurrender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, 
the former marched weſtwards, in order to complete the 
conqueſt of Devonſhire and Cornwall ; the latter at- 
tacked the king's garriſons which lay to the eait of 
Briſtol, The Devizes were ſurrendered to Cromwell; 
Berkeley Caſtle was taken by ſtorin : Wincheſter capi- 
tulated: Baſinghouſe was entered ſword in hand: and 
all the middle counties of England were, in a little time, 


reduced to obedience under the parliament. The ſame 


rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs attended Fairfax. The 


parliamentary forces, elated by paſt victories, met with 


no equal oppoſition from troops diſmayed by repeated 


defeats, and corrupted by licentiovs manners. After 
beating up the quarters of the royaliſts at Bovey-Tracy, 
Fairfax ſat down before Dartmouth on the 18th of 
January, 1646, and in a few days entered it by ſtorm. 
Poudram Caſtle being taken by him, and Exeter block- 
aded on both ſides, Hopton, a man of merit, who 
now cominanded the royaliſts, having advanced to the 
relief of that town, with an army of eight thouſand men, 
met with the parliamentary army at Torrington ; where 
he was defeated, February 19, all his foot diſperſed, 
and he himfelt, wich his horle, obliged to retire into 
Cornwall. Fairfax followed him; and having incloſed 
the royaliſts at 'I'ruro, he forced the whole army, con- 
fiſting of five thouſand men, chiefly cavalry, to ſurren- 
der upon terms f. Thus Fairfax, utter taking Exeter, 
which completed the conqueſt of the weſt, marched, 
with his victorious army, to the center of the kingdom, 


and fixed his camp at Newbury. The prince of Wales, 


in purſuance of the king's orders, retired to Scilly, and 
thence to Jerſey ; whence he went to Paris; wnere he 
Joined the queen, who had fled thither from Excter, at 
the time the earl of Eſſex conducted the parliamentary 
army to the. welt, | 
In the other parts of England, Heretord was taken 
by ſurprize : Cheſter ſurrendered : lord Digby; who 
had attempted, with twelve hundred horſe, to break into 
Scotland and join Montroſe, was defeated at Sherburn, 
in Yorkſhire, by colonel Copley ; his whole force was 
diſperſed ; and he himſelf was obliged to fly, firſt ro 
the Iſle of Man, thence to Ireland. News too arrived 
that Montroſe himſelf, after ſome more ſucceſſes, was 
at laſt routed ; and this only remaining hope of the royal 
party finally extinguiſhed, When Montroſe deſcended 
into the ſouthern counties, the covenanters, aſſembling 
their whole force, met him with a numerous army, and 
gave him battle, but without ſucceſs, at Kilſyth, on the 
15th of Auguſt, 1645. This was the moſt complete 
victory that Montroſe ever obtained. The royaliſts 
put to the ſword fix thouſand of their enemies, and left 
the covenanters no remains of any army in Scotland. 
The whole kingdom was ſhaken with theſe repeated 
ſucceſſes of Montroſe ; and many noblemen, who ſe- 
cretly favoured the royal cauſe, now declared openly for 
it, when they ſaw a force able to ſupport them. The 
marquis of Douglas, the earls of Annandale and Hart- 
field, the lords Fleming, Seton, Maderty, and Carnegy, 
with many others, flocked to the royal ſtandard. Edin- 
burgh opened its gates, and gave liberty to all the pri- 
ſoners there detained by the covenanters. Among the 
reſt was lord Ogilvy, ſon of Airly, whoſe family had 
contributed extremely to the victory gained at Kilſyth. 


— — — 
— 


which he undertook to defend the place for four months, if no 
mutiny obliged him to ſurrender it. 

+ The ſoldiers, delivering up their horfes and arms, were 
allowed to diſband, and receive twenty ſhillings a- piece, to 
carry them to their reſpective abodes. Such of the officers as 
deſired it, had paſſes to retire beyond ſea: the others,” having 
promiſed never more to bear arms, paid compoſitions to the 
parliament, and procured their pardon. 
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David Leſly was detached from the army in England, 
and marched to the relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scot- 
land. Montroſe advanced till farther to the ſouth, in 
hopes of rouſing to arms the earls of Hume, Traquaire, 
and Roxborough, who had promiſed to join him ; and 
of obtaining from England ſome ſupply of cavalry, in 
which he was deficient. By the negligence of his 
ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-haugh in the Foreſt, ſurprized 
his army, much diminiſhed in numbers, from the de- 
ſertion of the Highlanders, who had retired to the hills 
according to cuſtom, in order to ſecure their plunder. 
After a ſharp conflict, where Montroſe exerted great 
valour, his army was routed by Leſly's cavalry, Sep- 
tember 13, 1645 : and he himſelf was obliged to. fly 


with his broken forces into the mountains; where he 


again prepared himſelf for new battles and new enter- 
prizes. After theſe repeated diſaſters, which every 
where befel the royal party, there remained only one 
body of troops, on which fortune could exerciſe her ri- 
gour. Lord Aſtley, with a ſmall army of three thou- 
ſand men, chiefly cavalry, marching to Oxford, in or- 
der to join the king, was met at Stowe by colone] 
Morgan, and entirely defeated on the 22d of March, 
himſelf being taken priſoner. © You have done your 
work,” ſaid Aſtley to the parliamentary officers ; © and 
may now go to play, unleſs you chuſe to fall out among 
yourſelves.” i; 

We have before-mentioned, that the king ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Oxford ; and that he might the better conceal 
his intentions from the inhabitants of the town, orders 
were given, at every gate of the city, for allowing three 
perſons to paſs. In the night, the king, accompanied 
by one doctor Hudſon, and Mr. Aſhburnham, took 
the road towards London, travelling as Aſhburnham's 
ſervant. He, in fact, came ſo near London, that he 
once entertained ſome thoughts of entering that city, 
and of throwing himſelf on the mercy of the parliament, 
At laſt, after paſſing through many croſs-roads and by- 
ways, he arrived at the Scots camp before Newark, 


and diſcovered himſelf to lord Leven, the Scots general. 


The Scots, who had before given him ſome general aſ- 
ſurances of their fidelity and protection, now ſeeined 
greatly ſurprized at his arrival among them, - Inſtead 
of beſtowing a thought on his intereſts, they inſtantly 
entered into a conſultation upon their own. The com- 


miſſioners of their army ſent up an account of the king's 


arrival to the parliament, and declared that his coming 
was altogether uninvited and unexpected, In the mean 
time they prevailed upon the king to give directions for 
ſurre ,dering all his garriſons to the parliament, with 
which he complied. In return for this condeſcenſion, 
they treated him with very long ſermons among the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and with the moſt cautious reſerve, but very 
different from reſpe& among the officers. The 8 
of the party, indeed, inſulted him from the pulpit; and 
one of them, after reproaching him to his face with his 


miſconduct, ordered that pſalm to be ſung, which begins, 


« Why doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt chyſelf, 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe.” 
The king ſtood up, and called for that pſalm, which 
begins with theſe words, 
« Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray, 
For men would me devour.” 


The audience accordingly ſung this pſalm in com- 
paſſion to majeſty in diſtreſs. 

The parliament being informed of the king's capti- 
vity, immediately entered upon a treaty with the Scots, 


wh. — — * 
6 — 


The covenanters uſed the victory with rigour- Their 
priſoners, Sir Robert 2 ſtate, and ſon 
to the late primate, Sir Philip Niſbet, Sir William Rollo, co- 
lonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, ſon of the biſhop 
of Murrey, and William Murrey, fon of the earl of Tullibar- 
dine, were condemned and executed. The ſole crime, im- 

uted to the ſecretary, was his delivering to Montroſe the 
Lin 's commiſſion to be captain-general of Scotland. Lord 
Ogilvy, who was again taken priſoner, would have undergone 
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privileges of Engliſhinen. 
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about delivering up their priſoner. The Scots hag 
from their firſt entrance into England, been allowed u 
by the parliament, in order to prevent their plund 1 
the country; much of this, however, remained un aid 
from the unavoidable neceſſities of the times, and * h 
more was claimed by the Scots than was really Pu 
Nevertheleſs, they now ſaw this a convenient time for 
inſiſting on their arrears; and they reſolved to make the 
king the inſtrument by which this money was to be ob. 


erin 


- tained. After various debates upon this head betwee 


them and the parliament, in which they pretended to 
great honour, and inſiſted upon many punctilios, the 
agreed, that upon payment of four hundred thouſand 
pounds, they would deliver up the king to his enemies 
and this was cheerfully complied with. An action ſo 
atrocious may be palliated, but can never be defended. 
they returned home, laden with plunder, and the te. 
proaches of all good men. The king being delivered 
to the parliamentary commiſſioners, he was oonducted 
under a guard to Holmby Caſtle, in Northampton. 
ſhire 1. | 

The civil war was now over; the king had abſolved 


his followers from their allegiance, and the parliament 


now had no enemy to fear, except thoſe very troops by 
which they had extended their overgrown authoriy, 
But in proportion as the terror of the king's power di. 
miniſhed, the diviſions between the independents and 
the preſbyterians became more apparent. The majority 
in the houſe were of the preſbyterian ſect; but the ma. 
jority of the army were ſtaunch independents. 

Soo after the retreat of the Scots, the preſbyterian 
party ſeeing every thing reduced to obedience, began to 
talk of diſmiſſing a conſiderable part of the army, and to 
ſend the reſt to Ireland. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that 
for every reafbn the army were as unwilling to diſband 
as to be led over into a country as yet uncivilized, un- 
cultivated, and barbarous. Cromwell took care to in- 
ſpire them with a horror of either, they loved him for 
his bravery and religious zeal, and ſtill more for his 
ſeeming affection to them. Inſtead, therefore, of pre- 
paring to diſband, they reſolved to petition; and they 
began by deſiring an indemnity, ratified by the king, 
for any illegal actions which they might have committed 
during the war. This the commons, in turn, treated 
with great ſeverity ; they voted that this petition tended 
to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parlia- 
ment, and to obſtruct the relief of the kingdom of Ire- 
land: and they threatened to proceed againſt the pro- 
moters of it as enemies to the ſtate and diſturbers of the 
public peace. The army now began to conſider them- 
ſelves as a body diſtin from the commonwealth ; and 
complained, that they had ſecured the general tranquil- 
lity, while they were, at the ſame time, deprived of the 
In oppoſition, therefore, to 
the v at Weſtminſter, a military parliament 
was formed, compoſed of the officers and common ſoi- 
diers of each regiment. The principal officers formed 
a council to repreſent the body of peers; the ſoldiers - 
elected two men of each company to repreſent the houſe 
of commons, and theſe were called the Agitators of the 
Army. Cromwell took care to be one of the num- 
ber, and thus contrived a very eaſy method of con- 
ducting and promoting the ſedition of the army. This 
fierce aſſembly having debated for a very ſhort time, 
declared, that they found many grievances to be re- 
dreſſed; and began · by ſpecifying ſuch as they deſired 
to be moſt ſpeedily removed. The fame conduct 
which had formerly been uſed with ſucceſs by the par- 
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the ſame fate, had not his ſiſter found means to procure his 
eſcape, by changing cloaths with him. For this inſtance of 
courage and dexterity, ſhe met with harſh uſage. The clerg) 
ſolicited the parliament, that more royaliſts might be executed; 
but could not obtain their requeſt. ES 

+ They treated him in confinement with the moſt rigorous 


ſeverity, diſmiſſing all his ancient ſervants, debarring him from 


all viſits; and cutting off all communication with his friends 
and family. | | 


. hament 
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ut zcainſt their ſovereign, was now put in practice 
2 againſt the — 1 5 commons 
D ped” every requeſt, the agitators roſe in their de- 
= . theſe accuſed the army of mutiny and ſedition; 
. army retorted the charge, and alledged, that the king 
— been depoſed only to make way for their uſurpa- 
ions. The unhappy king, in the mean time, continued 


a priſoner at Holmby Caſtle ; and as his countenance 


might add ſome authority to that ſide which ſhould ob- 


tuin it, Cromwell, who ſecretly conducted all the mea- 
ſures of the army, while he apparently exclaimed againſt 
their violence, reſolved to ſeize the king's perſon. Ac- 
cordingly a party of five hundred horſe appeared at 
Holmby Caſtle, under the command of one Joyce, 
who had been originally a taylor, but who, in the pre- 
ſent confuſion of all ranks and orders, was advanced to 
the rank of corret. Without any oppoſition he entered 
the king's apartment, armed with piſtols, and told him 
that he muſt prepare to go with him. © Whither ?” 
fad the king: © To the army,” replied Joyce. © By 
what warrant?” aſked the king: Joyce pointed to his 
followers. © Your warrant,” replied Charles, © is 
wrote in fair characters.“ And then, without further 
delay, he went into his coach, and was ately conducted 
to the army, who were haſtening to their rendezvous at 
Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. The next day Crom- 
well arrived among them, where he was received with 
acclamations of joy, and was inſtantly inveſted with the 
ſupreme command. 

It was now that the commons perceived a ſettled de- 
ſign in the army to preſcribe laws to their employers ; 
and they did not fail to ſpread the alarm through the 
city. But it was too late to reſiſt; the army, with 
Cromwell at their head, advanced with precipitation, 
and arrived in a few days at St. Alban's ; -ſo that the 
commons now began to think of temporizing. The 
declaration, by which they had voted the military pe- 
titioners enemies to the ſtate, was recalled, and erazed 
from their journal-book. But all ſubmiſſion was be- 
come vain ; the army till roſe in their demands in pro- 
portion as thoſp demands were gratified, until at laſt 
they entirely threw off the maſk, and claimed a right 
of modelling the whole government, and ſettling the 
nation. But as too precipitate an aſſumption of autho- 
rity might appeay invidious, Cromwell began by accu- 
ſing eleven members of the houſe of high-treaſon, and 
enemies to the army *. At laſt the citizens of London, 
who had been ever foremoſt in ſedition, began to open 
their eyes, and to pereeive that the conſtitution was to- 
tally overturned. They ſaw an oppreſſive parliament 
now ſubjected to a more oppreſſive army; they found 
their religion aboliſhed, their king a captive, and no 
hopes of redreſs but from another ſcene of ſlaughter. In 
this exigence, therefore, the common council aſſembled 
the militia of the city ; the works were manned, and a 
manifeſto publiſhed, aggravating the hoſtile intentions 

the army. Finding that the houſe of commons, in 
compliance with the requeſt of the army, had voted that 
the city militia ſhould be diſbanded, the multitude roſe, 
beſieged the door of the houſe, and obliged them to 
reverſe that vote which they paſſed ſo lately f. This 
aſſembly was now divided into parties, as uſual ; one 
part ſiding with the ſeditious citizens; while the mino- 
nity, with the two ſpeakers at their head, were for en- 
couraging'the army. In ſuch an univerſal confuſion, it 
15 not to be expected that any thing leſs than a ſeparation 
of the parties could take piace; and accordingly, the 
two ſpeakers, with ſixty-two members, ſecretly retired 
lrom the houſe, and threw themſclves under the pro- 
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The members accuſed were the leaders of the preſbyte- 
nan party, the very men who had preſcribed ſuch rigorous 
meaſures to the king, and now, in their turn, were threatened 
with popular reſentment. As they were the leading men in 

e nouſe, the commons were willing to protect them; but the 
army inſiſting on their diſmiſiion, they voluntarily left the 

oule rather than be compelled to withdraw, Their names 
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tection of the army, that were then at Hounſlow-Heath. 
They were received with ſhouts and acclamations 
_their integrity was extolled ; and the-whole body of the 

ſoldiery, a formidable force of twenty thouſand men, 
now moved forward to re-inſtate them in their former 


675 


ſeats and ſtations. In the mean time, that part of the 
houſe that was left behind, reſolved to a& with vigour, 
and reſiſt the encroachments of the army. They choſe 
new ſpeakers ; they gave orders for enliſting troops; 
they ordered the train bands to man the lines; and the 
whole city boldly reſolved to reſiſt the invaſion. But 
this reſolution only held while the enemy was thought at 
a diſtance; for when the formidable force of Cromwell 
appeared, all was obedience and ſubmiſſion ; the gates 
were , opened to the general, who attended the two 
ſpeakers, and the reſt of their members, peaceably to 
their habitations. The eleven impeached members, 
being accuſed as cauſes of the tumult, were expelled, 
and moſt of them retired to the continent, The mayor, 
ſheriff, and three aldermen, were ſent to the Tower ;. 
ſeveral citizens, and officers of militia, were committed 
to priſon, and the lines about the city were levelled to 
the ground. The command of the Tower, was' given 
to Fairfax, the general; and the parliament ordered 
him their hearty thanks for having diſobeyed their 
commands, | 

It now only remained to diſpoſe of the king, who 
had been ſent by the army a priſoner to Hampton- 
Court. The independent army, at the head of whom 
was Cromwell, on one hand; and the preſbyterians in 
the name of either houſe, on the other hand, treated 
ſeparately with him in private. He had at one time 
even hopes, that in theſe ſtruggles for power, he might 
have been choſen mediator in the diſpute ; and he ex- 
pected that the kingdom, at laſt ſenſible of the miſeries 
of anarchy, would, like a froward child, huſhed with its 
own importunities, ſettle into its former tranquil conſti- 
tution. However, in all his miſeries and doubts, though 
at firft led about with the army, and afterwards kept a 
priſoner by them at Hampton, ſuch was his admirable 
equality of temper, that no difference was perceived in 
his countenance and behaviour. Though a captive in 
the hands of his moſt inveterate enemies, he ſtill ſup- 
ported the dignity of a monarch; and he never one 
moment ſunk from the conſciouſneſs of his own ſupe- 
riority. It is true, that at firſt he was treated with 
ſome flattering marks of diſtinction, he was permitted 
to converſe with his old ſervants, his chaplains were 
admitted to attend him, and celebrate divine ſervice 
their own way. But the moſt exquiſite pleaſure he en- 
Joyed was in the company of his children, with whom 
he had ſeveral interviews. The meeting on theſe oc- 
caſions was ſo pathetic, that Cromwell himſelf, who was 
once preſent, could not help being moved; he. was 
heard to declare, that he had never beheld ſuch an af- 
fecting ſcene before; and we muſt do juſtice to the 
general's feelings, as he was himſelf a tender father. 
But thoſe flattering inſtances of reſpect and ſubmiſſion 
were of no long continuance. As ſoon as the army had. 
gained a complete victory over the houſe of commons, 
the independents began to abate of their expreſſions of 
duty and reſpect. The king, therefore, was now more 
ſtrictly guarded ; they would hardly allow his domeſtics 
to converſe with him in private, and ſpies were em- 
ployed to mark all his words and actions. He, was 
every hour threatened with falſe dangers of Cromwell's 
contrivance ; by which he was taught to fear for his 
perſonal ſafety. The ſpies and creatures of that cun- 
ning man were ſedulouſly employed in railing the king's 
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were, Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir 
John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, 
Maſſey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nicholas. This accuſa- 
tion was made June 16, 1647. | 

+ In this manner was this wretched houſe, intimidated on 
either fide, obliged at one time to obey the army, at another, 
to comply with the clamours of the city rabble. 
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terrors, and repreſenting to him the danger of his ſitu- 


ation. Theſe at length prevailed, and Charles reſolved 
to withdraw himſelf from the army. Cromwell conſi- 
dered, that if he ſhould efcape the kingdom, there would 
be then a theatre open to his ambition; if he ſhould be 
apprehended, the late attempt would aggravate his guilt, 
and apologize for any ſucceeding ſeverity. Early in the 
evening the king retired to his chamber, on pretence 
of being indiſpoted ; and about an hour after midnight, 
he went down the back-ſtairs, attended by Aſhburnham 
and Leg, both gentlemen of his bed chamber. Sir 
John Berkeley waited for him at the garden- gate with 
horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and travelling 
through the foreſt all night, arrived at Titchfield, the 
feat of the earl of Southampton. Before he arrived at 
this place, he had gone towards the. ſhore, and ex- 

refled great anxiety that a ſhip, which Aſhburnham 

ad promiſed to be in readineſs, was not to be. ſeen. 


At Titchfield he deliberated with his friends, upon his- 


next excurſion, and they adviſed him to croſs over to 
the Iſle of Wight, where Hammond was governor, 
who, though a creature of Cromwell's, was yet a ne- 
r of one doctor Hammond, the King's chaplain. 

o this inauſpicious protector it was reſolved to have 
recaurſe ; Aſhburnham and Berkeley were ſent before 
to exact a promiſe from this officer, that if he would 
not protect the king, he would not detain him. Ham- 
mond ſeemed ſurprized at their demand; expreſſed his 
inclination to ſerve his majeſty, but at the ſame time al- 
ledged his duty to his employers. He therefore attended 
the king's gentlemen to Titchfield, with a guard of fol- 
diers, and ſtaid in a lower apartment while Aſhburnham 
went up to the king's chamber. Charles, no ſooner 


underſtood that Hammond was in the houſe with a 


body of troops, than he exclaimed, « O Jack ! thou 
haſt undone me! Aſhburnham ſhed a flood of tears, 
and offered to go down and diſpatch the governor, but 
the king reprefied his ardour. When Hammond came 
into-his preſence, he repeated his profeſſions of regard; 
Charles ſubmitted to his fate; and, without further delay, 


attended him to Cariſbrook-Caſtle, in the Ifle of 


Wight, where he at firſt found himſelf treated with 
marks of duty and reſpect. While the king continued 
in this forlorn fituation, the parliament, new-modelled 
as it was by the army, was every day growing more 
feeble and factious. Cromwell, on the other hard, 
was ſtrengthening the army, and taking every precau- 
tion to repreſs any tendency to factious diviſion among 
them. Nor were his fears without juſt cauſe ; for had 
it not been for the quickneſs of his penetration, and the 
boldneſs of his activity, the whole army would have 
been thrown into a ſtate of ungovernable phrenzy. 

The Scots perhaps aſhamed of the reproach of hav- 
ing ſold their king, and ſtimulated farther by the inde- 
pendents, who took all occaſions to mortify them, raiſed 
an army in his favour, and the chief command was given 
to the duk of Hamilton: while Langdale, who pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf at the head of the moſt bigoted party, who 
| Had taken the covenant, marched at the head of his ſe- 
parate body, and both invaded the north of England. 
Their two armies amounted to about twenty thoufand 
men. But Cromwell at the head of eight thouſand of 


his hardy veterans, feared not to give them battle ; he- 
attacked them one after the other, routed and diſperfed 
them, took Hamilton priſoner, and following his ad- 


vantage, entered Scotland, where he ſettled the govern- 
ment entirely to his ſatis faction. 
Kent was quelled by Fairfax, at the ſame time, and 
with the ſame eaſe; and nothing but ſucceſs attended 
all chis bold uſurper's criminal attempts. 

During theſe contentions, the king, who was kept a 
priſoner at Canfbrook; continued to negociate with the 
parliament for ſertling the unſpeakable calamities of the 
——— The parliament ſaw no other method of 
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* This colonel was formerly a drayman. 
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1 To add to their zeal, a woman of Hertfordſhire, illumi- 


totally to expire; for the rebellious army, 
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| deſtroying military power, but to depreſs it 1 


kingly. © Frequent propoſals for an acco 

paſſed en, the Ke king and the e 0 — 
the great obſtacle which had all along ſtood in the w 

ſtill kept them from agreeing. This was the kin '; G4 
fuſing to aboliſh epiicopacy, though he conſented ©) 
deſtroy the liturgy of the church. However, the — 
was ſtil} carried on with vigour, as the parliament — 
more to apprehend from the deſigns of their Nen 
than from the attempts of the king; and, for the firſ 
time, they ſeemed in earneſt to conclude their negocia- 


tions. But all was now too late; their power was ſoon 


7 , Crowned wit 
ſucceſs, was returned from the deſtruction of their * 


mies; and, ſenſible of their own power, with furious 
remonſtrances began to demand vengeance on the kino 
At the fame time they advanced to Windſor ; and ſend. 
ing on officer to ſeize the king's perſon, where he Was 
lately ſent under. confinement, they conveyed him tg 
Hurft-Caſtle, in Hampſhire, oppoſite the Iſle of Wight 
It was in vain that the parliament' complained of this 
harſh proceeding, as being contrary to their approba. 


tion; it was in Vain that they began to iſſue ordinances 


for a more e ffectual oppoſition ; they received a me. 
ſage from Cromwell, that he intended paying them a 
viſit the next day with his army; and, in the mean 
time, ordered them to raiſe him forty thouſand pounds 
upon the city of London. The commons, however, 


though deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing, had ſtill cou- 


rage to reſiſt, and attempted, in the face of the whole 
army, to cloſe their -treaty with the king. They had 
taken into conſideration the whole of his conceſſions; 
and though they had formerly voted them unſatisfactory, 
they now renewed the conſultation with freſh vigour, 
After a violent debate, which had laſted three days, it 

was carried in the king's favour by a majority of a hun. 
dred and twenty-nine againſt eighty- three, that his con- 
ceſſions were a foundation for the houſes to proceed 
upon, in the ſettlement of the kingdom. This was the 
laſt attempt in his favour ;. for the next day colonel 
Pride “, at the head of two regiments, blockaded the 
houſe, and ſeized in the paſſage forty-one members of 
the preſbyterian party, and ſent them to a low room 


8 the houſe, that paſſed by the denomina- 
tion of Hell. Above a hundred and ſixty members 


more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter 
but the moſt furious and determined of the independents, 
in all not exceeding ſixty. The atrocious invaſion of 
the parliamentary rights, commonly paſſed by the name 
of Pride's purge, and the remaining. members were 
called the Rump. Theſe ſoon voted, that the tranſac- 
tions of the houſe a few days before were entirely illegal, 
and that their general's conduct was juſt and neceſſary. 
Nothing now remained, after the conſtitution had 
been deſtroyed; after-the parliament had been ejected ; 
after the religion of the — had been aboliſhed ; 
after the braveſt and the beſt of its ſubjects had been 
ſlain, but to murder the king! This vile parliament, i 
it now deferves the name, was compoſed of a medley 
of the moſt obſcure citizens, and the officers of the 
army. - In this aſſembly, a committee was appointed to 


bring in a charge againſt the king; and on their report, 


a vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king to levy war 
againſt his parliament. It was, therefore, reſolved that 
an high court of juſtice ſhould be appointed to try bis 
majeſty for this new invented treaſon. For form-lake 
they deſired the concurrence of the few remaining lords 
in the other houſe ; but here there was virtue enough 
left unanimouſly to reject the horrid propoſal. But the 


| commons were not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an obſta- 


cle. They voted, that the concurrence of rhe houſe of 
lords was unneceſſary; they voted that the people were 
the origin of all juſt power; a fact which, though true, 
they never could bring home to themſelves f. 
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Colonel 
nated by prophetical viſions, deſired admittance, ang commu- 
nicated a revelation which ſhe had received from Heaven. She 
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' without being able to revenge his. cauſe. All the exte- 


charge was then read by the ſolicitor, accuſing him of 


have regarded him as the greateſt traitor; but, ſince Provi- 
for a bleſſing en your counſels; though I am not prepared to 


c H A R 11 


Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
, Colon conduct the king from Hurſt Caſtle to 
Windſor, and from thence to London. His afflicted 
ſubjects, who ran to have a ſight of their ſovereign, 
were greatly affected at the change that appeared in his 
face and perſon *. He had been long attended only by 
in old decrepid ſervant, whoſe name was Sir Philip 
Warwick, who could only ' deplore his .maſter's fate, 


zar ſymbols of ſovereignty were now withdrawn; and 
25 attendants te to. ſerve him without ce- 
emony. The duke of Hamilton, who was reſerved 
ſor the ame” puniſhment with his maſter, having leave 
to take 2 farewell as he departed from Windſor, 
threw himſelf at the king's feet crying out, My dear 
maſter.” The unhappy monarch raiſed him up, and 
embracing him, tenderly, replied, while. tears ran down 
his cheeks, < I have indeed been a dear maſter to you.” 
Theſe were ſevere diſtreſſes; however, he could not be 
rſuaded that his adverſaries would bring him to a 
Aar trial: but he every moment expected to be diſ- 
patched by private aſſaſſination. From the Gth to the 
20th of January, 1648, was ſpent in making prepara- 
tions for his extraordinary trial t. The court of juſtice 
conſiſted of a hundred and thirty-three perſons named 
by the commons: hut of theſe never above ſeventy mer 
upon the trial. The members were principally com- 
of the chief officers of the army, moſt; of them 

of very mean birth, rogether with ſome of the lower 
houſe, and a few. citizens of London. Bradſhaw, a 
lawyer, was choſen preſident ; Coke was appointed ſo- 
licitor for the people of England; Doriſlaus, Steele, 
and Aſke, were named aſſiſtants. The court ſat in 
Weſtminſter-Hall. The king was now conducted from 
Windfor to St. James's, and the next day was brought 
before the high-court to take his trial . When the 
king was brought forward before the court, he was con- 
ducted by the -mace-bearer to a chair placed within the 
bar. Though long detained a priſoner, and now pro- 
8 he ſtill ſuſtained the dignity of a 
king: he ſurveyed the members of the court with an 
intrepid haughty air; and, without moving his hat, ſat 
down, while the members alſo were covered. His 


having been the cauſe of all the bloodſhed which fol- 
lowed ſince the commencement of the war: at that part 
of the charge he could not ſuppreſs a ſmile of contempt 
and indignation. After the charge was finiſhed, Brad- 
ſhaw directed his diſcourſe to the king, and told him, 
that the court. expected his anſwer. The king with 
great temper entered upon his defence, by declining the 
authority of the court. He repreſented, that having 
been engaged in treaty with his two houſes of parliament, 
and having finiſhed almoſt every article, he expected a 
different trearment from that he now received. He 
perceived, he ſaid, no appearance of an upper houſe, 
which was, neceflary to conſtitute a juſt tribunal. That 
he was himſelf the king and fountain of law ; and, con- 
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aſſured them that their meaſures were conſecrated from above, 
and ratified by the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. This intelli- 
gence gave them great comfort ; and much confirmed them in 
their preſent reſolutions. + . 

* He had allowed his beard to grow ; his hair 2 5 
venerably grey, rather by the ure of anxiety, than e 
hand of time 1 while the cet of his apparel $4 the 24 of 
misfortune and decay. Thus he ſtood a ſolitary figure of ma- 
jeſty in diſtreſs, which even his adverſaries could not behold 
without reverence and compaſſion. „ The king is much 
Changed,” ſaid the earl of Saliſbury to Sir Philip Warwick: 
u He is extremely improved of late.” « No;” replied Sir 
oe © he was always ſo: but you are now at laſt ſenſible 

+ * Should any one have voluntarily propoſed,” faid Crom- 
well in the — « to bring the 8 I ſhould 


dence and neceſſity have caſt us upon it, I will pray to God 


for, the conſtitution, 


—_ 


dive you any advice on this important occaſion, Even I my- 
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ſequently; could not be tried by laws to which he had 
never given his aſſent: that having been entruſted with 
the liberties of tho people, he would not now betray 
them, by we, many power founded. in uſurpation : 
that he was willing before a proper tribunal to enter 
into the particulars of his defence ; but that before them 
he muſt decline any apology for his innocence, leſt he 
ſhould be conſidered as the betrayer of, and not a martyr 
| Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport 
the authority of the court, inſiſted, that they had re- 
ceived their power from the people, the ſource of all 
right. He preſſed. the priſoner not to decline the au- 
thority of the court, that was delegated by the commons 
of England, and interrupted, and over-ruled the king 


in his attempts to reply. In this manner the king was 


three times produced before the court, and as often per- 
faſted in declining its juriſdiction. - The fourth and laſt 


time he was brought before this ſelf-created court; as 
he was proceeding thither he was inſulted by the ſoldiers 


and the mob, who exclaimed, © Juſtice ! juſtice ! exe- 
cution execution!“ but he continued undaunted. His 
Judges, having now examined ſome witneſſes, by whom 
It was proved that the king had appeared in arms againſt 
ſentence againſt him d. | | 
The conduct of the king under all theſe inſtances of 
low-bred malice was great, firm, and equal; in going 
through the hall from this execrable tribunal, the ſol- 
diers and rabble were again inſtigated to cry out juſtice 
and execution. They reviled him with the moſt bitter 


the forces commiſſioned by parliament, they pronounced 


reproaches. Among other inſults, one--miſcreant pre- 


ſumed to ſpit in the face of his ſovercign. © Poor -* 
ſouls,” cried he, © they would treat their general in the 
ſame manner for ſix-pence.” : Thoſe of the populace, 
who ſtill retained the feelings of humanity, «preſſed 
their ſorrow in ſighs and tears. A ſoldier more com- 


paſſionate than the reſt, could not help imploring a bleſ- 


ling upon his royal head. An officer overhearing him, 
ſtruck the honeſt centinel to the ground before the king, 
who could not help ſaying, that the puniſhment exceeded 
the offence. At his return to Whitehall, he deſired the 
permiſſion of the houſe to ſee his children, and be at- 


tended in his private devotions by doctor Juxon, late 


biſhop of London. Theſe requeſts were granted, and 
alſo three days to prepare for the execution of the ſen- 
tence. All that remained of his family now in England 
were the princeſs Elizabeth, and the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, a child of about three years of age. After many 
ſeaſonable and ſenſible exhortations to his daughter, he 
took: his little ſon in his arms, and embracing him, 


My child,” ſaid he, © they will cut off thy father's 


head; yes, they will cut off my head, and m.xe thee a 
king. But mark what I ſay; thou muſt not be a king 
as long as thy brothers Charles and James are alive. 
They will cut off their heads when they can take them, 
and thy head too they will cut off at laſt, and therefore 
I charge thee do not be made a kifg by them.” The 
child, burſting into tears, replied, © I will be torn in 


ſelf,” ſubjoined he, „when I was lately offering up petitions 
for his majeſty's reſtoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, and conſidered this preternatural movement as 
the anſwer which Heaven, having rejected the king, had ſent 
to my ſupplications.“ | 
+ While the cryer was calling over the names of the com- 
miſſioners for trying him, nobody anſwrred for lord Fairfax; 
and a female voice Ro the gallery was hea. 1 to cry out, He 
has more wit than to be here.” When the impeachment was 
read in the name of the people of England, the ſame voice ex- 
claimed, . No, nor a tenth part of them.” Axtel, the officer 
who guarded the court, giving orders to fire into the box from 
whence the yoice proceeded, it was diſcovered that theſe bold 
anſwers came from the lady Fairfax, who alone had courage to 
condemn their proceedings. 
8 He ſeemed very anxions at this time to be admitted to a 
conference with the two houſes; and it was ſuppoſed that he 
intended to reſign the crown to his ſon; but the court refuſed 
compliance, and conſidered his requeſt as an artifice to delay 
juſtice, | . 
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ieces firſt . Every night during the interval between 
oy the king ſlept ſound as uſual, 
though the noiſe of the workmen, employed in framing” 
the ſcaffold, continually reſounded in his ears. The 
fatal\morning being at laſt arrived, he roſe early ; and' 
of his attendants, he bade him employ more 

than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him for 
ſo great and joyful a ſolemnity. The ſtreet” before 
Whitehall was the place deſtined for his execution; for 
it was intended that this ſhould increaſe the ſeverity of 
his puniſhment. He was led through the Banqueting 
Houſe to the ſcaffold adjoining to that edifice, attended 
by his friend and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a man endowed 
with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues with his maſter. 
The - ſcaffold, * which was covered with black, was 
guarded by a regiment of ſoldiers, under the command 
inſon, and on it were to be ſeen the 
block, the axe, and - +- executioners in m 
ople in great crowds ſtood at a greate 
dreadful eee of the event. The king furveyed 
all theſe ſolemn preparations with calm compoſure ; and! 
as he could not expect to be heard by the people at 4 
reat. diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
ho ſtood round him. He there juſtified his own inno- 
cence in the late fatal wars; and obſerved, that he had 
not taken arms till after the parſiament had ſnewn him, 
che example. That he had no other object in his war- 
like preparations, than to preſerve that authority entire, 
which had been tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors; 
but though. inhocent towards his peb 
ledged the equity of his execution in 
Maker. He owned that he was juſtly puniſhed for 
having conſented to the execution of an unjuſt ſentence 
upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave all his enemies, 
exhorted all his people to return to their obedience, and 
acknowledge his ſon as his ſucceſſor, and ſignified his 
attachment to the proteſtant religion as profeſſed in the 
church of England. So ſtrong was the impreſſion his 
dying words made üpon the few who could hear him, 
that colonel Tomlinfon himſelf, to whoſe care he had 
been committed, acknowledged himſelf a convert. 
While he was preparing himſelf for the block, biſhop 
Juxon called out to him: © There is, Sir, but one 
more, which, though turbulent and troubleſome, Þ | 
is vet a very ſhort one. It will ſoon carry you à great 
from 'tarth' to Heaven, a 


ſentence and execution, 


calling one 


of colonel Tom 


*#; +45 


age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. He was of a 
middling ſtature, robuſt, and well proportioned. | His 
viſage was pleaſing, but melancholy ; and it is probable 
that the continual troubles in which he was involved 
might have made that impreſſion on his. countenance. 
As for his character, the reader will deduce it with more 
preciſion and ſatisfaction to himſelf from the detail of 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
his conduct, than from any ſummary gen of it be 

hiſtorian. It will ſuffice to ſay, * A » by the 
to have ariſen from the error of his education; "While al 
his virtues, and he poſſeſſed many, were the genuine 
offspring of his heart. He lived at a time when the 
* ſpirit of che conſtitution was at variance with the genius 
of the people; and governing by old rules and prece. 
dents, inftcad'of accommodating himſelf to the changes 
of the times, he fell,” and drew down, as he ſunk, the 
conſtitution in ruins around” him. Many kings before: 
him expired by treaſons or aſſaſſinations ; but never 
ſince the time of Agis, the Lacedæmonian, was there 
any other ſacrificed by his ſubjects with all the formal. 
ties of juſtice. Many were the miſeries ſuſtained by the 
nation in bringing this monarch to the block, and more 
were yet to be endured previous to the ſettlement of the 
conſtitution; yet theſe ftrugples in the end were pri. 


aſques. The 
came more preciſe, the monarch's priyil 
certained, and the rt ed duty better delineated}; al 
became more peaceable, as if a * fermentation 
in the conſtitution was neceſſary 


he acknow-' 


+ 1630; afterwards King Charles II. 
eyes of his 


Jork and Albany, born October 147 1633, afterwards 
king James II. 4. Henry, duke of Glouceſter, and 
earl of Cambridge, born at Oatlands, July 8, 16456; 
died September 13, 1560. He had 4 "four 

iters: 1. Mary, born Noyember 4, 1631 
William, prince of Orange, add mother of King Wil. 
iam III. 2. Elizabeth,” born December 28, 163 t, 
died in Cariſbrook Caſtle, September 8, 1650. f. 
Anne, born March 17, 1636, died December 8, 1648. 
4. Henrietta-Maria, born, at Exeter; June 16, 1644, 
married to Philip, duke of Anjou ant Gfleans, brother 
„ CIT ED 
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cipal tenets, and progreſs. 
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. This determined anſwer, from an infant of ſuch tender 
years, filled the king's eyes with tears of joy, and his heart 
with admiratio n. 
. This ſingle word gave great uneaſi 1 
his adherents: great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be [concealed 
under that expreſſion; and the general vehemently inſiſted 
with the prelate, that he ſhould inform them of the king's 
1g... Juxon told them, that the king having frequently 
harged him to inculcate on his ſon the forgiveneſs of his mur- 
derers, had taken this opportunity, in the laſt moment of his 
life, when his commands, he ſuppoſed, would be regarded as 
facred and inviolable, to reiterate that deſire ; and that his mild 


$ to Cromwell and 


ductive of domeſtic happineſs and F the laws be. 
ges better af. 


| or its fubſequent re. 
finemenit. re enn | 


: "King Charles I. was buried the gen of February 


14 


1649, in Henry the Eiglith's vault, in St. George's 
Chapel at Windſor. By his queen HEnfietta-Maria, 


daughter of Henry IV. Ring of France, he had four 


ſons: 1. Charles, born March 18, 1628, and died the 


ſame day. 2. Charles, prince of Wales, born May 29, 
James, duke of 


95 N daugh-. 
31 3, married to 
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In our account of the reign of the "unfortunate 


Charles I. we have followed the opinions of the beſt 


writers of Engliſh hiſtory * but front its being aſſerted, 
that the Independents bore a PIR part in the tranſ- 
actions of the latter years of that monarch's reign, and 


particularly in his death, we ſhould be careful to diſtin- 


guiſh between the civil and the religious independents ; 
and that our readers may be able to form a juſt idea of 


the religioniſts who bore that appellarion, we ſhall here 


preſent them with a faithful account of their rife, prin- 


1 


The independents, who, together with the puritans 


and preſbyterians, bore a part in the ſubverſion of the 


government in England, are generally repreſented by 
the writers of Engliſh hiſtory in a much worſe light than 
the preſbyterians. They are commonly accuſed of va- 
rious enormities, and are even charged with the crime 
of parricide, as having borne a principal part in the 
death of the king. But whoever will be at the pains of 
examining, with impartiality and attention, the writings 
of that ſect, and their confeſſion of faith, muſt ſoot 


— 1 
1 


. 


ſpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe, by an act of benevo- 


lence towards his greateſt enemies. | 
3 The ſpeRators teſtified their horror at that ſad ſpectacle 
in ſighs, tears, and lamentations, the tide of their duty Aa 
affection began to return, and each blamed himſelf either with 
an active er to his king, or a paſſive compliance with 
his deſtroyers. The very pulpits, that uſed to reſound with 


inſolence and ſedition, were now bedewed with tears and un- 


feigned repentance ; and all united in their deteſtation of thoſe 
dark hypocrites, who, to ſatisfy their on enmity; involved 4 
whole nation in the guilt of treaſon, 


b 


» - 


perceive, 
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Ave. that many crimes have been imputed to them 
ey we — and will probably be induced to 
think; that the bold attempts of the civil independents, 

1. of thoſe warm republicans who were the declared 
9225 of monarchy, and wanted to extend the liberty 
of the people beyond al bounds of wiſdom and — 
dence,) have been unjuſtly laid to the charge of thoſe 
independents, whoſe principles were merely of a reli- 

- x kind. The religious independents derive their, 
denomination from the following principle, which they 
held in common with the Browniſts, that every Chriſ- 
tian congregation ought to be governed by its own laws, 
without depending on the juriſdiction of biſhops, or be- 
ing ſubject to the authority of ſynods, preſbyteries, or 
any eccleſiaſtical aſſembly compoſed of the deputies from 
different churches “. It is in this notion of eccleſiaſti- 
cal government, that the difference between them and 
the preſbyterians principally conſiſts ; for their doctrines, 
except in ſome points of very little moment, are almoſt 
entirely the ſame with thoſe that are adopted by the 
church of Gene va. The founder of this ſect was John 
Robinſon, a man who had much of the ſolemn piety of 
the times; and was maſter of a congregation of Brown- 
iſts; that had ſettled at Leyden. This well-meaning 
man, 'perceiving the defects that reigned in the difei- 

ine of Brown, and in the ſpirit and temper of his fol- 

— employed his zeal and diligence in eorrecting 
them, and in modelling anew the ſociety, in ſuch a 
manner, as to render it leſs odious to his adverſaries, 
and leſs liable to the juſt cenſure of thoſe Chriſtians who 
boked upon charity as the end of the commandment. 
The independents, accordingly, were much more com- 
mendable than the Brownĩſts in two reſpects. They 
furpaſſet them both in the moderation of their ſenti- 
ments, and in the order of their diſcipline. They did 
not, like Brown, pour forth bitter and uncharitable in- 
vectives apainſt the churches that were governed by 
tules entirely different from theirs, nor pronounce them 
on ckat account, unworthy of the Chriſtian name, On 
the contrary, though they confidered their own form of 
eccleſiaſtical government as of divine inſtitution, and as 
originally introduced by the authority of the apoſtles ; 
nay, by the apoſtles themſelves ; yer they had candour 
and charity enough to acknowledge, that true religion 
and ſolid piety might flouriſh in thoſe communities, 
which are under the juriſdiction of biſhops, or the go- 
vernment of ſynods and preſbyteries. They were alſo 


much more attentive than the Browniſts, in keeping on | 


foot a regular miniſtry-in their communities ; for while 
the latter allowed promiſcuouſly all ranks and orders of 
men to teach in public, and to perform the other paſtoral 
functions, the independents had, and till have, a certain 
number of miniſters, choſen reſpectively by the congre- 
gations where they are fixed ; nor is any perſon among 
them permitted to ſpeak in public, before he has ſub- 
mitted to a proper examination of his capacity and ta- 
lents, and been approved of by the heads of the congre- 
gation. This community, which was originally formed 


— ä 


- ® The independents were undoubtedly ſo called from their 
maintaining, that all Chriſtian congregations were ſo many in- 

ndent religious ſocieties, that had a right to be governed 
by their own laws, without being ſubject to any further or fo- 
reign juriſdiction. Robinſon, the founder of the ſect, makes 


exprels uſe of this term in explaining his doctrine relating to | 


eccleſiaſtical government : Catum quemlibet particularum, 
(fays he, in his Apologia, cap, v. p. 22.) Eſſe totam, inte- 
Cam, et per fectam eccleſtam ex ſuis partibus conſtantem, immedi- 
ae ef INDEPENDENTER (gquoad alias ecclęſiai ſub ipſo Chriſto. 
It may poffibly have been from this very paſſage, that the title 
independents was originally derived. The diſciples of 
Robinſon did not reject it, nor indeed is there any thing ſhock- 
Ing in che title, when it is underſtood in a manner we 4-46 
& the ſentiments of thoſe to whom it is applied. It was cer- 
Binly utterly unknown in England before the year 1640; at 
At it is not once mentioned in the eccleſiaſtical canons and 
conſtitiſtions that were drawn up, during that year, in the ſy- 
* or viſitations held by the archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
ork, and other prelates, in which canons all the various 
Qs, that then ſubliſted in England, are particularly men- 
Forage | 


| 


in Holland, in the year 1610, made at firſt but a very 
ſmall progreſs in England; it worked its. way ſlowly, 
and, ir may be faid, in a clandeſtine manner; and its 
members concealed their principles from public view, 
to avoid the penal laws that had been enacted againſt 
non-conformiſts. But during the reign of Charles I. 
- when, amidſt the ſhocks of civil and religious diſcord, 
the authority of the biſhops and the cauſe of epiſcopacy 
began to decline, and more particularly about the year 
1640, the independents grew more courageous, and 
came forth with an air of reſolution and confidence to 


public view. After this period, their affairs took a 


proſperous turn; and, in a httle time, they became ſo 
conſide rable, both by their numbers and by the reputa- 
| tion they acquired, that they vied in point of pre-emi- 
nence and credit, not only with the biſhops, but alſo 
with 1 though at this time in the very 
zenith of their power. This rapid progreſs of the inde- 
pendents was, no doubt, owing to a variety of cauſes ; 
| among which juſtice obliges to reckon the learning of 
their teachers, and the regularity and ſanctity of their 
manners. During the adminiſtration of Cromwell, 
. whoſe peculiar protection and patronage they enjoyed on 
more than one account, their credit aroſe to the greateſt 
height, and their influence and reputation were univerſal; 
but after the reſtoration of Charles II. their cauſe de- 
| Clined, and they fell back gradually into a kind of ob- 
ſcurity. The ſect, indeed, till ſubſiſted, but in ſuch a 
ſtate of dejection and weakneſs, as engaged them, in 
the year 1691, under the reign of king William, to en- 
ter into an aſſociation with the preſbyterians reſiding in 
and about London, under certain heads of agreement 
that tended to the maintenance of their reſpective inſti- 
tutions. 1 | | 
From this time they were called United Brethren. 
| The heads of agreement that formed and cemented this 
union are to be found in the ſecond volume of Whiſton's 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and they conſiſt in 


nine articles. The firſt relates to churches and church 


members, in which the united miniſters, preſbyterians 
and independents, declare, among other things, that 
each particular church had a right to chooſe their own 
officers, and being furniſhed with ſuch as were only qua- 
lified and ordained according to the Goſpel rule, hath 
authority from Chriſt for exerciſing government, and 
enjoying all the ordinances of worthip within itſelf, — 
Thar, in the adminiſtration of church power, it belongs 
to the paſtors and other elders of every particular church 
(if ſuch there be) to rule and govern; and to the bro- 
therhood to conſent, according to the rule of the Goſpel, 
In this both preſbyterians and independents depart from 
the primitive principles of their reſpective inſtitutions. 
Article 1I. relates to the miniſtry, which they grant to 
have been inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, for the gathering, 
guiding, edifying, and governing of his church; in this 
article it is further obſerved, that miniſters ought to be 
endued with competent learning, ſound judgement, and 
ſolid piety ; that none are to be ordained to the work of 


tioned, See Wilkins's „“ Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ et 
Hiberniz,” vol. Iv. cap. v. p. 548. where are the conſtitu- 
tions and canons eccleſiaſtical, treated upon by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, and the reſt of the biſhops and clergy, 
in their ſeveral ſynods. An. MDCXL. From the year 1642, 
we find this denomination very frequently in the Engliſh 
Annals. The Engliſh independents were ſo far from being 
diſpleaſed with it, that ny aſſumed it publicly in a piece they 
publiſhed in their own defence at London, in the year 1644, 
under the following title: « Apologetical Narration of the 
Independents.” But when in proceſs of time, a great variety 
of ſes, as has been already obſerved, ſheltered themſelves 
under the cover of this 4 denomination, and even ſedi- 
tious ſubjects, that aimed at nothing leſs than the death of their 
ſovereign and the deſtruction of the government, employed it 
as a maſk to hide their deformity, then the true and genuine 
independents renounced this title, and ſubſtituted another leſs 
odious in its place, calling themſelves « Congregational Bre- 
thren,” and their religious aſſemblies . Congregational 

| Churches,” | 
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the miniſtry, but ſuch as are choſen and called thereunto 
by a particular church ; that, in ſuch a weighty matter, 
it is ordinarily requiſite that every ſuch church conſult 
and adviſe with the paſtors of neighbouring congrega- 
tions; and that after ſuch advice the perſon thus con- 
ſolted about, being choſen by the brotherhood of that 


particular church, be duly ordained and ſet apart to his | 


office over them. Article III. relates to cenſures, and 

reſcribes firſt the admoniſhing, and, if this prove inef- 
ectual, the excommunication of offending and ſcanda- 
lous members, to be performed by the paſtors, with the 
conſent of the brethren. Article IV. concerning the 
communion of churches, . lays it down. as a principle, 
that there is no ſubordination between particular churches; 
that they are all equal, and conſequently independent ; 
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Cromwell, though attached to no one particular 
gave the latter Ea 06" tea proofs of his vor 2 
and augmented their credit and authority, as this ſeemed 
the eaſieſt and leaſt exaſperated method of ſetting bounds 
to the ambition of the preſbyterians, who aimed at 
very high degree of eccleſiaſtical power. iy 
Norwithſtanding the obſcurity which the independent 
fell into during the reign of Charles II. they enjoyed 
more liberty of conſcience under the auſpicious reign of 
king William III. and his ſucceſſors, inſomuch that 
are now exceedingly numerous, and their congregati 
appear greatly to flouriſh, Add to. this, that the Purity 
of their lives deſerve the higheſt praiſe, and their exad 
method of dealing merit the: noſt ſcrupulous imitation. 


— 
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that the paſtors, however, of theſe churches,” ought to 


have frequent meetings together, that, by their mutual 
advice, ſupport, encouragement, and brotherly inter- 
courſe, they ſtrengthen the hearts and hands of each 
other. in the ways of the Lord. In Article V. which 
relates to Deacons and Ruling Elders, the United Bre- 
thren acknowledge, that the office of a deacon is of di- 
vine appointment, and that it belongs to their office to 
receive, lay out, and diſtribute the ſtock of the church 
to its proper uſes; and as there are different ſentiments 


about the office of ruling elders, who labour not in | 


word and doctrine, they agree, that this difference 
makes no breach among them. In Article VI. con- 
cerning Occaſional Meetings of Miniſters, &c. the bre- 
thren agree, that it is needful, in weighty and difficult 
caſes, Th the miniſters, of ſeveral churches meet toge- 
ther, in order to be conſulted and adviſed with about 
ſuch matters ; and that particular churches ought to have 


a reverential regard to their judgement ſo given, and 


not diſſent therefrom without apparent grounds from 
che word of God. Article VII. which relates to the 
Demeanor of the Brethren towards the Civil Magiſtrate, 
preſcribes obedience to, and prayers for God's pro- 
tection and bleſſing upon, their rulers. In Article VIII. 
which relates to a Confeſſion of Faith, the brethren 
eſteem it ſufficient, that a church acknowledge ' the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and only 
rule of faith and ice, and own either the doctrinal 

rt of the articles of the church of Englandl or the 

eſtminſter Confeſſion and, Catechiſms, drawn up by 


'the Preſbyterians, or the Confeſſion of Congregational 


Brethren, (i. e. the Independents,) to be agreeable to 
the ſaid rule. Article IX. which concerns the duty and 
deportment of the Brethren towards thoſe that are not 
in communion with them, inculcates charity and mo- 
deration. | | 3 

While Oliver Cromwell held the reins of govern- 


ment in Great- Britain, all ſets, even thoſe that diſho- 


noured true religion in the moſt ſhocking manner by 
their fanaticiſm or their ignorance, enjoyed a full and 
unbounded liberty of profeſſing publicly their reſpective 


doctrines. The epiſcopalians alone were excepted from 


this toleration, and received the moſt ſevere and iniqui- 
tous treatment. The biſhops were deprived of their 
dignities and revenues, and felt the heavy hand of op- 
preſſion in a particular manner. But though the tole- 
ration extended to all other ſects and religious commu- 
nities, yet the preſbyterians and independents were 
treated with peculiar marks of diſtinction and favour. 


—_—— = 


* The Levellers, as they were ealled, inſiſted on an equal 
diſtribution of power and property, and diſclaimed all depend- 
ence and ſubordination. "The Millenarians, or fifth- monarchy 


men, required, that government itſelf ſhould be aboliſhed, and | 


all human powers be laid in the duſt, in order to pave the way 
for the dominion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming they ſuddenly 
expected. 'The Antinomians even inſiſted, that the obligations 
of morality and natural law were ſuſpended, and that the elect, 


: e by an internal principle more perfect and divine, were 


ſuperior to the beggarly elements of juſtice and humanity. Such 


were the various notions diſſeminated by the different ſectariſts. 
. Under the title of the Repreſentative of the Common- 


t The houſe of commons, en the gth of February, voted 
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I is natural to imagine, that after the barbarowg 
murder of Charles I. England was overſpread with 
| anarchy and confuſion. Every man had framed to him. 
ſelf the model of a republic; and, however fantaſtical 
his ideas were, he was eager to recommend them to his 
fellow-citizens ; and, if any ſhould expreſs a different 
opinion, he was branded. with the approbrious epithers 
of villain and traitor. to the conſtitution; and was 
that he deſerved the death of the tyrant Charles *, 
What alone could give ſtability to the unſettled humoury 
of the nation was, the unbounded influence, both civil 
and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwell. Tranſ- 
ported to a degree of madneſs with religious extaſies, he 
never forgot the political purpoſes to which they might 
be made ſubſervient. 36.5 
The parliament f, for ſo a ſmall part of the houſe of 
commons ꝓ muſt now be called, many of the members 
not caring to give ſanction to the enormities committed 
by the reſt, after having been the baſe murderers of their 
| ſovereign, named a council of ſtate, conſiſting of thirty- 
eight members §. All addreſſes were to be made to 
this council; they were to give orders to all naval and 
military officers ; they were to execute the laws; and 
they were to digeſt all buſineſs before it were introduced 
into parliament. By the terror of their arms did theſe 
| ſettlers of the commonwealth find England in a ſeeming 
| coincidence with the generality of their meaſures. 
Ihe preſbyterians, notwithſtanding, the power and 
authority of the independents. |, refuſed to model their 
government according to the, republican form. They 
declared that, as the execution of the king had occa- 
ſioned a vacancy in the throne, his ſon ovght to be de- 
clared his ſucceſſor. And as they knew that the eſta- 
bliſhers of the commonwealth in England had no autho- 
rity in Scotland, he was proclaimed at Edinburgh on 
the gd of February, 1649. | 
On the 6th of March, James, duke of Hamilton, 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland, and Arthur, lord Capel, 
were condemned to death by a new court, for being 
found in arms againſt the parliament, and they were 
beheaded ſix days after. On the 17th of the fame 
month they 2 an act for aboliſhing kingly govern- 
ment, and for turning the monarchy into a common- 
wealth. Shortly after; in April, Charles II. gave a 
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the houſe of lords to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and therefore . 
paſſed an order for its abolitionz and two days afterwards they 
voted the abolition of the kingly office in England. | 

Their names were the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pem- 
broke, and Saliſbury, lords Grey and Fairfax, Life, Rolls, 
St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwell, Skippon, Pickering, 
Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane, jun. Danvers, Armine, 
Mildmay, Conffable, Pennington, Wilſon, Whitlocke, Martin, 
Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevingham, Wallop, Hutchinſon, Bond, 
Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, and Jones. 

| Who had paſſed an act forbidding the proclamation of 
Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, or anf 
other perſon. 8 | 2 * 


commiſſion | 


raiſe a numerous body of forces in Germany, and with 
them to invade Scotland. May the 3d following, Mr. 
Doriſlaus, who had acted in the capacity of counſellor 
at the trial of Charles I. and who was now agent for the 
parliament” at the Hague, was aſſaſſinated there, by 
twelve Engliſh and Scotch cavaliers. A few days after- 
wards about four thouſand levellers took to arms at 
Burford, under the command of Thomſon, a man for- 
merly condemned for ſedition by a court-martial, but 
pardoned by the general; but by the vigilance of Fair- 
fax, they were quickly diſperſed. Near four hundred 
of them were taken priſoners ; ſome of them were ca- 
itally puniſhed ; the reſt were pardoned. About the 
| time Oliver Cromwell was appointed lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. | 
The marquis of Ormond was now at the head of the 
malcontents in Ireland, and after having taken Dundalk, 
Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and other places, he laid 
ſiege to Dublin. Upon the news of his approach to 
the capital, Cromwell ſent a reinforcement of four thou- 
ſand horſe and foot, under the command of Reynolds 
and Venables, to the garriſon of that place. On the 
2d of Auguſt, colonel Jones, the governor of the caſtle, 
made a fally, and defeated the troops under the mar- 
quis's command. In the interval Cromwell arrived at 
Dublin with an army of fifteen thouſand men ; and ſoon 
after the ſiege of Londonderry was raiſed by Sir Richard 
Drogheda by ſtorm “, and allo obtained poſſeſſion of 
Kilkenny. 
This month Charles intended to leave the Hague and 
ſet fail for Ireland ; but, changing his deſign, he landed 
in Jerſey, an iſland on the coaſt of Normandy, belong- 
ing to the Engliſh, whither George Windram, laird of 
Liberton, repaired to him from the eſtates of Scotland. 
The king received him with great complacency, and 
named Breda as the moſt proper place to treat with the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners. The covenanters accordingly 
repaired to the place agreed upon ; but they were not 
veſted with any power of treating : the king muſt ſub- 
mit, without reſerve, to the terms impoſed upon him. 
The ſubſtance of the terms were, that he ſhould iſſue a 
proclamation, baniſhing from court all excommunicated 
perſons, that is, all thoſe who, either under Hamilton 
or Montroſe had ventured their lives for his family ; 
that no Engliſh ſubject, who had ſerved againſt the par- 
hament, ſhould be allowed to approach him ; that he 
ſhould bind himſelf, by his royal promiſe, to take the 
covenant ; that he ſhould ratify all acts of parliament, by 
which preſbyterian government, the directory of wor- 
ſhip, the confeſſion of faith, and the catechiſm, were 


Cromwell iſſued orders to give no quarter, and the gar- 


faved by the ſoldiers, ſatiated with blood, were on the follow- 
ing day miſerably ſlaughtered by orders from the general. One 
man of the garriſon only eſcaped. | 

+ Hume tells us, that Montroſe, having put on the diſguiſe 
of a peaſant, was perfidiouſly delivered into the hands of his 
enemies by one whom he ſuppoſed to be his friend, and to 
whom he had entruſted his perſon. 

t The ſentence pronounced againſt him on the 2oth of May, 
was, „That he, James Graham, (for they diſdained to give 
him his title of marquis of Montrofe,) ſhould next day be car- 
ried to Edinburgh croſs, and there be hanged on a gibbet, 
thirty feet high for the ſpace of three hours: then be taken 
down, his head be cut off upon a ſcaffold, and affixed to the 
priſon: his legs and arms be ſtuck up on the four chief towns 
of the kingdom: his body to be buried in the place appropriated 
for common malefactors: except the church, upon his repent- 
ance, ſhould take off his excommunication.“ 

$ When led forth to execution his undaunted and firm ſpirit 
was obſerved, and the governing party, who found, that every 
effort they had hitherto made to cauſe dejection in him, had 
proved fruitleſs, had one more expedient to make uſe of. In 
this laſt and melancholy ſcene, when all enmity, ariſing from 
motives merely human, is. commonly ſoftened and diſarmed, 
the executioner brought that book, which had been publiſhed 
in elegant Latin, of his great military exploits, -and tied it by 
2 Pos: ori his neck. Montroſe ſmiled at this new inſtance 
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eommiſiion to James Graham, marquis of Montroſe, to || eſtabliſhed; and that in civil affairs he ſhould entirely 


Coot. On the 11th of September Cro:zawell took 


riſon were immediately butchered. Even a few who were 
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conform himſelf to the direction of parliament, and in 
eccleſiaſtical to that of the aſſembly, After paſſing ſome 
time in ſermons and prayers, in order to expreſs the 
more determined reſolution, theſe propoſals were ſo- 
lemnly delivered to the king by the commiſſioners, 
about the middle of March, 1650. It ſhould, how- 
ever, be remarked, that previous to the arrival of the 
commiſſioners at Breda, the king had (cauſed the mar- 
quis of Montroſe to land his forces in Scotland, in order, 
if poſſible, to free him, in ſome meaſure, from accept- 
ing the terms of the covenanters. In April his troops 
were defeated, and himſelf was taken priſoner + : in 
May, the marquis was tried, condemned 4, and hanged 
and quartered, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, at 
Edinburgh d. The negociations between the king and 
the commiſſioners continyed till June following, when 
the king embarked at Scheveling for Scotland; but be- 
fore they would ſuffer him to land, he was obliged to 
take the covenant. 

The parliament now reſolved to make war upon 
Scotland; and, as a neceſſary ſtep, to recal Cromwell 
from his government in Ireland. He according returned 
to England, and left the adminiſtration of affairs in that 
country to Ireton, his deputy. About the ſame time 
Thomas, lord Fairfax, general of the parliamentary 
forces in England, threw up his commiſſion, becauſe 
he diſliked the war with Scotland, and Cromwell was 
choſen in his ſtead. The Scots too made warlike pre- 
parations, and raiſed an army of upwards of thirty 
thouſand men; the command of which they gave to 
general David Leſley. In July, Cromwell entered 
Scotland at the head of nineteen thouſand men. He 
met with great difficulties, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of 
proviſions, and therefore prepared to return to England : 
but the Scotch purſuing him, an engagement happened 
at Dunbar, Sept. 3, in which Cromwell came off vic- 
torious. Soon after he became maſter of Edinburgh, 
and laid ſiege to the caſtle, which ſurrendered in 
December following. | 

This misfortune to the Scots proved of ſome ſervice 
to the king. They were obliged, in ſome meaſure, to 
change their political mode of proceeding ; and they 
came to a reſolution to admit the Hamilcon's, under 
ſome reſtrictions, to favour and to promotion. Another 
party proteſted againſt this tranſaction. Hence the ap- 
pellations of Reſolutioners and Proteſters, The king 
then, by the deſire of the preſbyterians, publiſhed a 
very extraordinary declaration ||, with a view to gain the 
proteſters ; but inſtead of gaining them, it tended rather 
to make him loſe the confidence of both parties. Here- 
upon the king withdrew from St. Johnſtone's, with a 
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of their malice. He thanked them, however, for their officious 
zeal; and ſaid, that he bore this teſtimony of his bravery and 
loyalty with more pride than he had ever worn the garter. 
Having aſked, whether they had any more indignities to put 
upon him, and renewing ſome devout ejaculations, he patiently 
endured the laſt act of the executioner. 

In this declaration, wherein he was compelled to ſpeak a 
language agreeable to the ſentiments of the you though 
very different from his own, he confeſled the fin of his father 
in marrying into an idolatrous family. Ie acknowledged that 
the blood ſhed in the late wars lay at his father's door. He 
expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own ill education, and the preju- 
dices he had drunk in againſt the cauſe of God, of which he 
was now very ſenſible, He confeſſed all the former parts of 
his life to have been enmity againſt the work of God. He 
repented of his commiſſion to Montroſe, and of every thing he 
had done that gave offence. And with ſolemn proteſtations he 
armed, that he was now ſincere in his declaration, and that 


he would adhere to it to the end of his life in Scotland, Eng- 


land, and Ireland. When the declaration was offered him to 
ſign, he appeared at firſt reſolute to reject it; ſaying, © That 
if he ſigned, he was never more to look his mother in the 
face.” But upon a repreſentation of its abſolute neceſſity to 
gain him the good will and confidence of the proteſters, with- 
out which, he was told, he could never be in a condition to 
execute his deſigns, he ſwallowed the truly bitter pill, and the 
declaration was made public. | 
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Staffordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. 
man Charles entruſted himſelf. ' Penderell had dignity of ſen- 


view to put himſelf at the head of the malcontents; but 
was ſhortly after invited back again, and treated with 
more reſpect. | 
On the 1ſt of January, 1631, the king was crowned 
at Scoon, in Scotland, with great pomp and ſolemnity. 
About the ſame time Oliver St, John, and Walter 
Strickland, were ſent by the parliament of England to 
Holland, to negociate an union between that country 
and the ſtates : but herein they did nor ſucceed. ; 
In the ſpring of this year an army was raiſed in Scot- 
land, into which the Hamilton's and the king's friends 
were admitted. The king put himſelf at the head of 
this army, which conſiſted of fifteen thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe, and encampeg at Torwood ; to 
which place Cromwell advanced, but' dared not attack 
him, as he was ſtrongly entrenched. Hereupon Crom- 
well conveyed his army into Fifeſhire, by which he got 
behind the king, who now r cams his poſt, and 
entering England, advanced as far as Carliſle, where 
he was proclaimed by his army ; but he did not meet 
with the aſſiſtance he was led to expect. Cromwell fol- 
lowed him, and left major-general Monk to command 


in Scotland, where he became maſter of Stirling. The 


king-continuing his march arrived at Worceſter, and 
was proclaimed there hy his army on the 22d of Auguſt. 
Soon after the earl of Derby was defeated at the head 
of fifteen hundred horſe near Wigan, but found means 


to eſcape to the king. 


On the iſt of September general Monk took Dun- 
dee, in Scotland; and the ſame day Cromwell arrived 
at Worceſter. Cromwell's army amounted to about 
thirty thouſand men, and with them, on the gd of the 


ſame month, he attacked Worceſter on all ſides; and 


meeting with little reſiſtance, except from duke Hamil-, 
ton and general Middleton, he broke in upon the diſor- 
dered royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrewed 
with dead. Hamilton was mortally wounded ; Maſſey 
was wounded and taken priſoner; and the king himſelf, 


— 
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* The king left Worceſter at ſix o'clock in the afternoon, 
and, without halting, travelled about twenty-ſix miles, in 


company with fifty or ſixty of his friends. To provide for his 
ſafety, he thought it beſt to. ſeparate himſelf from his compa- 
nions; and he left them without making any of them ac- 


uainted with his intentions. By the direction of the earl of 
erby he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe on the * of 
o this 


timents much above his condition; and though death was de- 


nounced againſt all who concealed the king, and a great re- 


ward offered to any one who ſhould betray him, he profeſſed 
and maintained unſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of 
his four brothers, who were equally honourable with himſelf ; 
and having clothed. the king in a garb like their own, they led 
kim into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themſelves in cut? g faggots. Some 
nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, d fed upon ſuch 
homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among the 
leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. While in this 
ſituation he perceived ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them 
were intent in ſearch of the king; and ſome expreſſed, in his 
kearing, their earneſt wiſhes to ſeize him. This tree was 
afterwards denominated The Royal Oak; and for many years 
was regarded by the neighbourhood with great veneration. 
Charles's fear of diſcovery prompted him to join lord Wilmot, 
Who was in a ſimilar predicament in the neighbourhood: they 
agreed to put themſelves into the hands of colonel Lane, a zea- 
lous royaliſt, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diſtant. 
The king's feet were ſo hurt by walking about in heavy boots 
and countrymen's ſhoes which did not fit him, that he was 
obliged to mount on horſeback, In this ſituation he travelled 


to Bentley, attended by the Penderells, who had been fo faith- 


ful to him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, 
where, it was hoped, he might find'a ſhip, in which he might 


\ tranſport himſelf. The colonel obtained a paſs (it being exeeed- 


ingly neceſſary in theſe turbulent times) for his ſiſter Jane Lane, 
and a ſervant to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of vi- 


ſiting and attending her relation, who was then pregnant. The 


king rode before the lady, and perſonated the ſervant. When 
they arrived at Norton's, (for that was the name of the rela- 
tion,) Mrs. Lane pretended that ſhe had brought along with 
her, as ſervant, a poor lad, the ſon of a neighbouring — 
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FE fought with equal bravery on both ſides, till 


the 


having given many 'proofs of perſonal valou 
obliged ro fly raw pg Martinks e“. "tho 
whole of the Scottiſh army was killed or taken priſoners 
during the battle: and the greater part of thoſe who 
eſcaped the ſword of Cromwell's forces were put 
death by the country people, who were very inveterate 
againſt the Scots, The earl of Derby was taken pri- 
ſoner during this rencounter, and was beheaded at 
Bolton, on the 18th of October. After the battle of 
Worceſter, Cromwell returned to London, where he 
arrived on the 21ſt of September. 

In November, the parliament made an act prohibit. 
ing the importation of all foreign commodities, except 
upon Engliſh bottoms, or ſuch as were of the country 
from whence the commodities came. This circum. 
ſtance greatly affecting the trade between England and 
Holland, gave riſe to a war between the Engliſh and * 
the Dutch. On the 25th of December following, the 
ſtates ſent an embaſly to England to ſolicit a revocation 
of that act, and to endeavour to avert the war; accord. 
1ngly negociations were entered into at London, but 
they were concluded without any effect. War was 
therefore declared; and in the ſpring of 1652 the Eng- 
| Iſh and Dutch fleets under the command of Blake and 
Van Trump, had an engagement off Dover, but which 
obtained the victory is hard to determine. Notwith- 
_— this, the Dutch uſed all their endeavours to 
pacify the parliament ; but their efforts proving ineffec- 
tual, they recalled their ambaſſadors, and manifeſtos 
were publiſhed by both nations. In the beginning of 
Auguſt, the Dutch admiral Martin Van Trump put to 
ſea with a fleet of ſeventy fail; but this fleet was diſ- 
perſed by a tempeſt. On the 16th of the fame month, 
the Dutch admiral De Ruyter was convoying, with 
thirty-four ſhips, a fleet of merchant ſhips through the 
Channel, when he was overtaken by Sir George 
Ayſcough, and a furious engagement enſued, which 


FY 


— — 


who was ill of an ague; and ſhe begged a private room for 
him, where he might be at reſt. Though Charles kept him- 
ſelf retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon knew 
him : the king was now really alarmed, but he made the but- 
ler promiſe that he would keep the ſecret from every mortal, 
even from his maſter; and he was faithful to his engagement. 
No ſhip, it was found, would, for a month, ſet fail* from 
Briſtol, either for France or Spain; and the king was obliged 
to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He entruſted himfalf to colonel 
Windham of Dorſetſhire, an affectionate partizan of the royal 
family. As he often paſſed through the hands of the catholics, 
Prieft' Hole, as they called it, the place where they were 
obliged to conceal their perſecuted prieſts, was ſometimes em- 
ployed for ſheltering their diſtreſſed ſovereign. Windham, 
before he received the king, aſked leave to entruſt the impor- 
tant ſecret to his wife, his mother, and four ſervants, on whoſe 
fidelity he could rely. Of all theſe, no one proved wanting 
either in hohour or diſcretion. The venerable old matron on 
the reception of her royal gueſt, expreſſed the utmoſt joy, that 
having loſt, without regret, three ſons and one grandchild, in 
defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, in her declining 
N to be inſtrumental in the preſervation of himſelf. The 
king continued ſeveral days in Windham's houſe; and all his 
friends in Britain, and in every part of Europe, remained in 
the moſt anxious ſuſpence with regard to his fortunes: no one 
could conjecture whether he were dead or alive; and the report 
of his death being generally believed, happily relaxed the vi- 
gilant ſearch of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a 
veſſel for his eſcape; but he ftill met with diſappointments. 
Having left Windham's houſe, he was obliged again to return 
to it. He paſſed through many other adventures; aſſumed dif- 
ferent diſguiſes ; in every ſtep was expoſed to imminent perils; 
and received daily proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. 
The ſagacity of a ſmith, who remarked that his horſe's {hoes 
had been made in the north, not in the weſt, as he pretended, | 
once detected him; and he narrowly eſcaped. At Shoreham 
in Suſſex a, veſſel was at laſt found, in which he embarked. He 
had been known to ſo many, that if he had not ſet fail in that 
critical mometit; it would have been almoſt impoſſible for him 
to have effected his eſcape. - After one and. forty days conceal- 
ment; he arrived ſafely at Feſchamp in Nonmandy. No lets 
than forty men and women had at different times been privy to 
his concealment and eſcape. Vice Hume, ch. Lx. | 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 683 


Ayſcough was at laſt forced to ſtand in for Plymouth, 
ind leave De Ruyter an open paſſage for himſelf and 
convoy. The ſame day Van Gallen fell upon the Eng- 
iſh fleet in the Mediterranean, which he vanquiſhed. 
He was killed during the engagement. Notwithſtand- 
mg theſe diſaſters the Englith continued formidable at 
ſea, and captured a great number of Dutch ſhips. On 
the 29th of November, Van Trump, ſeconded by De 
Ruyter, came up with the "Engliſh fleet, under Blake, 
in the Channel, when a deſperate engagement happened, 
in which the admirals and other officers behaved with 
che utmoſt ſkill and bravery on both ſides. The Eng- 

fiſh were worſted ; Blake was wounded; and the covert 
ol the night ſaved the Engliſh fleet from deſtruction. 
After this victory, Trump, by way of a bravado, fixed 
a broom to his mam-maſt ; intimating, that he was re- 


ſolved to ſweep the ſea entirely of all Engliſh veſſels. . 


In order to wipe off the diſgrace of this action great 
naval preparations were made in England, and a fleet 
of eighty fail was fitted out. The command was given 
to Blake, and under him to Dean and Monk, who was 
ſent for from Scotland. When the Engliſh lay off 
Portland, they deſcried, near break of day, on the 
18th of February, 1653, a Dutch fleet of ſeventy-ſix 
veſſels, failing up the Channel, with a convoy of three 
hundred merchant ſhips, which. had received orders to 
wait at the Iſle of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to 
eſcort them. Van Trump, and under him De Ruyter, 
commanded the Dutch. This battle was the moſt furi- 
ous that had yet been fought between theſe warlike and 
rival nations. The combat was continued three days 
with the utmoſt rage and obſtinacy ; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than Van Trump, 
who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch admiral made a 
ſkilful retreat, and faved all the merchant ſhips, except 
thirty. He loſt, however, eleven ſhips of war, had 
two thouſand men ſlain, and near fifteen hundred taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh, though many of their ſhips 
were extremely ſhattered, had but one ſupk. Their 
ſain were not much inferior to that of the enemy. The 
Dutch, being weary of the war now made overtures for 
peace, but the haughty parliament paid no attention to 
their ſolicitations. 

During theſe tranſactions the Scots agreed to an union 
with England, in one commonwealth, without a king, 
or houſe of lords. 75 | 

On the 10th of April, 1653, the officers of the army, 
by the direction of Cromwell, petitioned the parliament 
to diflolve itſelf ; but the parliament abſolutely refuſed 
compliance with this requeſt. This fo exaſperated the 
ambitious Cromwell, that he entered into a conference 
with Harriſon, one of the members, who told the coun- 
cil, © That the general only ſought to pave the way for 
the government of Jeſus and his ſaints.” Major Streater, 
who was within hearing, ſharply replied, Jeſus ought 
then to come quickly ; for if he delays coming till after 
Chriſtmas, he will find his place occupied by another.” 
On account of their reſolution not to diſſolve themſelves, 
Cromwell took with him, on the 2oth of the ſame 
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The letter made uſe of by Oliver Cromwell for the ſum- 
moning of this parliament, after a ſhort preamble, was couched 
in the following terms: „ Oliver Cromwell, captain-general 
and commander in chief of all the armies and forces raiſed or 
to be raiſed within this commonwealth, do hereby ſummon 
and require you, being one of the perſons nominated perſonally 
to appear at the council chamber at Whitehall, within the city 
of Weſtminſter, upon the 4th of July next enſuing the date 
hereof, then and there to take upon you the truſt unto which 
you are hereby called and appointed, to ſerve as a member of 
the county of ; and hereof you are not to fail. 
« O. CROMWELL,” 

„ Grwen under my hand and ſeal the 8th of June, 1653. 

+ Barebone was a leather-ſcller in London. This man was 
not ſingular in the ſeeming ſtrangeneſs of his baptiſmal name : 
for the following are the names of a jury ſaid to have been en- 
Cloſed in Suffex about the ſame time: Accepted Trevor, of 
Norſham ; Redeemed Compton, of Battle; Faint not Hewit, 


month, a file of three hundred muſketeets, and placed 
ſome at the entrance, others in the lobby, and ſome on 
the ſtairs. He firſt addreſſed himſelſ to his friend St. 

John, and told him, “ That he had come with a pur- 

poſe of doing what grieved him to the very ſoul, and 

what he had earneſtly with tears beſought the Lord not 

to impoſe upon him : but there was a neceſſity, in order 

to the glory of God, and the good of the nation.” After 

a little interval, he aroſe from his ſeat, and ſtamping 

with his foot, the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, he ex- 

claimed to the parliament, © For ſhame ! get you gone! 

give place to honeſter men; to thoſe who will more 

faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are no longer a 

parliament : I tell you, you are no longer a parliament. 

The Lord has done with you ; he has choſen other in- 

ſtruments for carrying on his work.” Sir Harry Vane 

exclaimed againſt this proceeding ; whereupon Crom- 
well ſaid, O! Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! 

The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !” Taking 
hold of Martin by the cloke, „ Thou art a whore- 
maſter,” ſaid he. To another, „Thou art an adul- 
terer.” To a third, «© Thou art a drunkard and 4 
glutton.” „And thou art an extortioner” to a fourth. 

He then caſt his eye upon the mace, and ſaid, What 
ſhall we do with this bauble? Here! (to one of his 
ſoldiers,) take it away. It is you, faid he to the par- 
liament, that have forced me upon this. I have ſought 
the Lord night and day, that he would rather ſlay me 
than put me upon this work.” Having commanded 
his ſoldiers to clear the hall, he himſelf went out the laſt, 
and ordering the doors to be locked, departed to his 
lodgings in Whitehall. In this furious manner did 
Cromwell, without the leaſt oppoſition, annihilate that 
famous aſſembly, which had filled all the courts of 
Europe with the renown of its actions, and with aſto- 
niſhment at its crimes, and whoſe commencement was 
not more ardently deſired by the people than was its 
final diſſolution. 

In May following he made choice of one hundred and 
forty- four perſons to be the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, and to take care of the government“. On the 
Ath of July the new parliament met, and Cromwell de- 
legated the ſupreme power to them. This parliament 
was, in deriſion, called Praiſe-Cod Barebone's parlia- 
ment , from a famous ſpeaker in it of that name. In 
purſuance of an ordinance for uniting England and 
Scotland, the latter kingdom ſent thirty repreſentatives 
to this parliament; and ſoon after a ſimilar ordinance 
was made for ſending thirty members from Ireland. 
This parliament, not acting as Cromwell wiſhed, they 
were diſſolved on the 12th of December, and the ſove- 
reign power was reſigned into the hands of Cromwell 
and the council of officers. General Harriſon and 
about twenty more remained in the houſe ; and that they 
might prevent the reign of the ſaints from coming to an 
untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 
began to draw up proteſts. They were ſoon interrupted 
by colonel White, with a party of ſoldiers. He aſked 
them what they did there? “ We are ſeeking the 


of Heathfield ; Make-peace Heaton, of Hare; God Reward 
Smart, of Fivehurſt ; Stand faſt on High Stringer, of Crow- 
hurſt ; Earth Adams, of Warbleton; Called Lower, of the 
ſame; Kill Sin Pimple, of Witham; Return Spelman, of 
Watling; Be Faithful Joiner, of Britling; Fly Debate 
Roberts, of the ſame; Fight the good Fight of Faith White, 
of Emer; More Fruit Fowler, of Eaſt Hadley ; Hope for 
Bending, of the ſame; Graceful Harding, of Lewes; Weep 
not Billing, of the ſame; Meek Brewer, of Okeham.” See 
Brome's Travels in England, p. 279. „ Cromwell,” ſays 
Cleveland, “ hath beat up his drums clean through the Old 
Teſtament. Vou may learn the genealogy of our Saviour by 
the names of his regiment. The muſter-maſter has no other 
liſt than the firſt chapter of St. Matthew.“ The brother of 
this Praiſe-God Barebone had for name, „If Chriſt had not 
died for you, you had been damned Barebone.“ But the peo--- 
ple, tired of this long name retained only the laſt word, and 
commagly gave him the appellation of Damned Barebone. 


Lord,” 


articles 1, and a council was therein appointed for the 


ſioned a flight rupture between the powers of England 


Lament, which met on the gd of Septe 


+ Power which had ſummoned them to meet. This un- 
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Lord,” faid they. © Then you may go elſewhere,” 


| replied he : ce for, to my certain knowledge, he has not 


been here theſe many years.” . . 
During the parliamentary tranſactions, the Engliſh | 
and Dutch fleets had another nt near the 
Downs, in which, after a battle of two days the Dutch 
were much worſted. The Dutch fleet conſiſted of about 


a hundred fail, and the Engliſh was ſuperior in number. | 


This engagement happened on the 2d of June. The 

ſtates now ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace; but as no 

ceſſation of hoſtilities was agreed to, the Duxch made a 
grand effort to recover the honour they had juſt loſt, In 
2 few weeks rhey fitted out a numerous fleet, which put | 
to ſea under the command of Van Trump, who, coming 
up with the enemy, impetuouſly ruſhed to the fight. 
Van Trump, gallaatly animating his men, with his 
ſword drawn, was ſhot through the heart with a muſquet | 


— 


ball. This event alone decided the batde in favour of 
the Though near thirty ſhips belonging to 
the Dutch were ſunk and taken, they little this 
loſs compared with that of their brave admiral. This 
battle was fought on the 29th of July. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, PxoTrtcTor. 


SOON after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, | 
the council of officers, at the inſtiganon of Lambert“, 
choſe Oliver Cromwell Protector of En Scotland, 
and Ireland. The Inſtrument of Government, which 

was ſigned by Cromwell, was drawn up by Lambert, 

was voted by the council, and was carricd to Cromwell 
for acceptance. This inſtrument conſiſted of forty-two | 


aſſiſtance of the protector. 

The firſt public buſineſs of importance entered on by | 
Cromwell was the peace with the United Provinces, | 
which was concluded on the 5th of April, 1654. Soon 
after ſeveral conſpiracies were formed againſt the pro- 
tector, particularly by John Gerard, and Mr. Vowel, 
for which they were both executed. On the 10th of 


July, Don Pantalecn' Ss, the Portugueſe ambaſſador's | 


rother, was beheaded for a murder ; but this, being 
conſtrued into a breach of the faith of nations, occa- 


and Portugal. This difference was, however, ſoon 
adjuſted. About this time prince Maurice was loſt in 
2 hurricane in America. Prince Rupert arrived at 
Nantes with the ſquadron under his command, and king 
Charles ſold the ſhips to the king of France. Aſter this 
king Charles and prince Rupert retired to Cologne. 
Lieutenant - general Fleetwood was now made governor 
of Ireland, in the room of Henry Ireton, who died of 
the plague November 27, 1651 : 
Cromwell now thought it neceſſary 


© 4%. © 


to ſummon a par- 
| mber. The firſt 
thing they entered upon was, to diſcuſs the right of that 


expected circumſtance made Cromwell ſfomewhar un- 
ealy ; but not · to ſhew his uneaſineſs, he called all the 
members into the painted chamber to hear a ſpeech pre- 
pared for the occaſion. Here he ſpoke in an authori- 
tative manner, aſſuming the tone of a maſter, not of a 
fellow citizen. At their return to the houſe, they found 
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Lambert was a creature of Cromwell's. | 

+ The following is the ſubſtance of this inſtrument : J. 
A parliament to be called every three years by the protector. 
II. The firſt to aflemble on the gd of September, x654. III. 
No parliament to be diſſolved till it hath fate five months. IV. 
Such bills as are offered to the protector by the parliament, if 
he aſſent not in twenty days, to be laws without him. V. 
That his council ſhall not exceed the number of twenty-one, 
nor be leſs than thirteen. VI. That immediately after the 
death of Cromwell the council ſhall chooſe another protector 


* 
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before they riſe. VII. That no pore after the preſent 
hall be general of the army. VIII. The protector ſhall have 
power to make war and peace. IX. That in the interval of 


Farliament, the protector and his parliament may make ſome 
Nan 2 
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a guard placed at the door, which denied entrance to at 
thoſe who refuſed to ſign an engagement to be faithful to 
the Lord Protector; and ſuch were conſequently ex 
| cluded from the houſe 9d. Cromwell diſſolved this par. 
lament on the 22d of January, 1654, after they had 
voted him and his ſucceſſors a revenue of rwo hundred 

thouſand pounds a year. | | 
A deſign was now laid for an inſurrection of the roy. 


 aliſts in concert with the king, and a day of general t 


was appointed. Information of this deſign was — 
veyed to Cromwell. The protector's adminiſtration 
was extremely vigilant. Thurloe, his ſecretary, had 
ſpies every where. Manning, who had acceſs to the 
king's family, 75 a regular correſpondence with him: 
and it was not difficult to obtain intelligence of a con- 
tederacy, ſo generally diffuſed among a party who valued 
themſelves more on zeal and courage, than on ſecrecy 
and ſobriety. Many of the royaliſts were thrown into 
priſon ; others, on the approach of the day, were ter- 
rified with the danger of the undertaking, and remained 
at home. In one place alone the conſpiracy broke into 
action. Penruddoc, Jones, Groves, and other gentle. 
men of the weſt, entered Saliſbury with about two kun. 
dred horſe on the 1 1th of March, at the very time when 
the ſheriff and judges were holding the aſſizes. Theſe 
they made priſoners; and they proclaimed the king, 
Contrary. to their. ex ions they received no acceſ- 
ſion of force; ſo. prevalent was the terror of the eſta. 
bliſhed goverament. Having in vain wandered about 
for ſome time, they were totally diſcouraged ; and one 
troop-of horſe was able at laſt to ſuppreſs them. The 
leaders of the conſpiracy, being taken priſoners, were 
capitally puniſhed. The reſt were fold for ſlaves, and 
tranſported to Barbadoes. 

It would be unpardonable not to mention the ſitua- 
tion of the queen of England and her ſon Charles, 
During theſe tranſactions, they paſſed moſt of their time 
at Paris; and notwithſtanding their near connection of 
blood, they received but few civilities, and ſtill leſs ſup- 
port-from the court of France. Had the queen regent 
been ever ſo much inclined to aſſiſt the Engliſh prince, 
the diſorders of her own affairs would, for a long time, 
have rendered ſuch intentions impracticable. The ba- 
niſned queen had a moderate penſion aſſigned her; but 
it was ſo ill paid, and her credit ran ſo low, that, one 
morning, when the cardinal de Retz waited on her, ſhe 
informed him, That her daughter, the princeſs Hen- 
rietta, was obliged to lie a-bed, for want of a fire to 
warm her.” To ſuch a condition was reduced, in the 
midſt of Paris, a queen of England, and daughter of 
Henry IV. of France! The Engliſh parliament, how- 
ever, having aſſumed the ſovereignty of the ſtate, re- 
ſented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French 
court gave to the unfortunate monarch. On pretence 
of injuries, of which the Engliſh merchants complained, 
they iſſued letters of repriſal upon the French; and 
Blake went ſo far as to attack and ſeize a whole ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, which were carrying ſupplies to Dunkirk, 
then cloſely beſieged by the Spaniards. The town, dil- 
appointed of theſe .ſupplies, fell into the hands of the 
enemy.' The French miniſters ſoon found it neceilary 
to change their meaſures. They treated Charles with 
ſuch affected indifference, that he thought it more 
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laws, which ſhall be binding to the ſubject, till the ſucceeding 
parliament.” Cromwell took an oath to obſerve the articles of 
the Inſtrument of Government, on the 16th of December, 
1633. | 
157 leetwood had married the widow Bridget, Gromwel!'s 
eldeſt daughter. | J 
$ The form of the engagement run thus: « I A. B. do 
hereby promiſe and engage myſelf to be true and faithſul to the 
Lord Protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; and ſhall not (according to the tenor of the in- 
denture whereby I am returned to ſerve in this preſent parlia- 
ment) propoſe to give any conſent to alter the government 25 
it is ſettled in one ſingle perſon and parliament.” 
=, 
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withdraw, and prevent the indignity of being 
— — leave the Tru" oh He retired to Cologne, 
as aboveſaid, where he lived two years on a ſmall pen- 
Gon, about fix thouſand pounds a year, paid him by the 
court of France, and on ſome contributions ſent him by 
his friends 1n England. Ia the management of. his 
family, he diſcovered a diſpoſition to order and ceco- 
nomy; and his temper, cheerful, careleſs, and ſociable, 
was more than a ſufficient compenſation for that empire, 
of which his enemies had bereaved him. Sir Edward 
Hyde, created lord chancellor, and the marquis of 
Ormond, were his chief friends and confidents. | 
Owing to Cromwell's inſolence he was much courted | 
by foreign courts. Cardinal Mazarin, by whom all the 
councils of France were directed, complied with every 
demand made by the imperious uſurper. Bourdeaux 
was ſent over to England as miniſter ; and all circum- 
pect were paid to him, who had embrued 
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fince. F 

On the 23d of October the ancient treaties between 
England and France were renewed ; and on the 25th 
of the ſame month Cromwell divided -England into 
eleven diſtricts, and conſtituted major-generals over 
each. In 1656, he ſummoned a new parliament of the 
three kingdoms, which was well affected to his intereſts : 
they even offered to place the crown on his head ; but 
he rejected the offer; not that he was averſe to it, but 
owing to the perſuaſions of his friends “. | 

January 19, 1657, one Miles Sindercome, a level- 
ler, laid a plan for the aſſaſſination of the protector; but 
being diſcovered by ſome of his accomplices, he was 

prehended, tried, condemned, and was : afterwards 
found dead in priſon. On the 13th of March following, 
a league offenſive and defenſive was concluded between 
France and Cromwell, in which it was agreed, that 
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* Hume, ſpeaking of the conference at Whitehall concern- 
ing the offer of the crown to Cromwell, ſays, While the 
protector argued ſo much in contradiction both to his judge- 
ment and inclination, it is no wonder that his elocution, always 
confuſed, embarraſſed, and unintelligible, ſhould be involved 
in tenfold darkneſs, and diſcover no glimmering of common 
ſenſe or reaſon. An exact account of this conference remains, 
and may be regarded as a gue curioſity. The members of 
the committee, in their reaſonings, diſcover judgement, know- 
ledge, and elocution: lord Broghill, in particular, exerts him- 
ſelf on this memorable occaſion. But what a contraſt, when 
we paſs to the protector's replies! After ſo ſingular a manner 

Nature diſtribute her talents, that, in a nation abounding 
with ſenſe and learning, a man who, by ſuperior perſonal merit 
alone, had made his way to ſupreme dignity, and had even 
obliged the parliament to make him a tender of the crown, was 
yet incapable of exprefling himſelf on this occaſion, but in a 
manner which a peaſant of the moſt ordinary capacity would 
moſt juſtly be aſhamed of.” As an inſtance of his incapacity, 
we ſhall produce, from the ſame author, a paſſage, which was 
taken at randon: for his diſcourſe is throughout inelegant. 
« I confeſs, for it behoves me to deal plainly with you, · I muſt 
confeſs, I would ſay, I hope, I may be underſtood in this, for 
indeed I muſt be tender what I fay to ſuch an audience as 
this; I fay, I would be underſtood, that in this argument I do 
not make parallel betwixt men of a different . and a par- 
liament, which ſhall have their deſires. I know there is no 
compariſon, nor can it be urged upon me, that my words have 
the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the parliament ſeems to give 
liberty to nie to ſay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender 
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Dunkirk ſhould be beſieged. In * 01 of this 
league, James, duke of York, and the reſt of the Eng- 
liſh, who were well affected to the king, were forced to 
leave France, The ſame year, ſeveral vr age en- 
gaged 1n a plot againſt the life of Cromwell; for which 
crime many were impriſoned. In the ſpring admiral 
Blake received information of a rich fleet of galleons 
having rendezvouſed at the Canaries, whither he im- 
mediately bent his courſe. During an obſtinate engage- 
ment on the 1oth of April, he burned fix of thoſe rich 
veſſels; and died, on his return to England, the 20th 
of the ſame month. On the 4th of September, king 
Charles retired to Bruges, in conſequence of a league 
entered into between him and the king of Spain, who 
agreed to allow him and his brother Henry, duke of 
Giouceſter, a handſome penſion. 

Cromwell having refuſed the crown as above-men- 
tioned, the parliament confirmed him in his protector- 
ſhip, by an act whic!: chey called the Humble Petition 
and Advice, on the 25th of May; and on the 26th of 
June he was ſolemnly inaugurated. He now prorogued 
the parliament, On the 23d of September he ſent fix 
thouſand men into France to join the French army, and 


on the 23d of the month following, they took fort Mar- 


dyke near Dunkirk, which was delivered into the hands 
of the Engliſh. The Engliſh forces were commanded, 


pa b by Sir John Reynolds, who, being drowned in his re- 


turn to England, was ſucceeded, in November, by Mr. 


4: Lockhart, the ambaſſador to France. 


January 20, 1658, the parliament met again, with 
the addition of a new houſe, called the other houſe ; it 


was framed by Cromwell to ſupply the place of the 
: houſe of lords. 


All the elected members of the former 
parliament, who had refuſed to ſign the engagement to 
be faithful ro Cromwell, and who were therefore ex- 
cluded, were adinitted to this. They were made up of 
republicans and preſbyterians, were above one hundred 
in number, gave Cromwell a great deal of trouble, and 
even iormed deſigns againit him. They calied in queſ- 


tion the authority of the other houſe, that it might not 


have a negative upon them; but the protector, for his 
own ſafety, found it expedient to ſupport that authority. 
Nay, they proceeded to examine the validity of the 
Humble Petition and Advice, Cromwell, finding that 
they were not ſuited to his purpoſe, diſſolved the par- 
liament on the 4th of February. He accuſed ſome of 
the members of having enliſted men to ſerve againſt 
him under a commiſſion from Charles Stuart; and as he 
ſuſpected that Lambert was one of the principal conſpi- 
rators, he diſmiſſed him from his employment of lieute- 


— 


of my humble reaſons, and judgement, and opinion to them ; 
and if | think they are ſuch, and will be ſuch to them, and are 
faithful ſervants, and will be ſo to the ſupreme authority, and 
the legiſlative whereſoever it is: if, I fay, I ſhould not tell 
you, knowing their minds to be ſo, I ſhould not be faithful, 
if I ſhould not tell you ſo, to the end you may report it to 
the parliament : I ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, for my own 
mind, I do profefs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words 
or names of ſuch things as I have not: but as I have the word 
of God, and I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my con- 
ſcience, for my informations; ſo truly men that have been led 
in dark paths, through the providence and diſpenſation of God; 
why ſurely it is not to be objected to a man; for who can love 
to walk in the dark? But 3 does ſo diſpofe. And 
though a man may impute his own folly and blindneſs to Pro- 
vidence ſinfully, yet it muſt be at my peril ; the caſe may be 
that it is the Providence of God that doth lead men in dark- 
neſs; I muft need ſay, that I have had a great deal of expe- 
rience of Providence, and though it is no rule without or 
againſt the word, yet it is a very good expoſitor of the word in 
many caſes.” Conference at Wiuzehall. The great defect in 
Oliver's ſpeeches, ſays the ſame writer, conſiſts not in his want 
of elocution, but in his want of ideas. The ſagacity of his 
actions, and the abſurdity of his diſcourſe, form the moſt pro- 
digious contraſt that ever was known. "The collection of all 
his ſpeeches, letters, and fermons, (for he alſo wrote ſermons,) 
would make a great curioſity, and, with a few exceptions, 
might juſtly paſs for one of the moſt nonſenſical books in the 
world, | FT 
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nant-general, and choſe Fleetwood in his room. He 
chen proceeded to abridge the power of the major- 
getrerals, whom he had before inveſted with great au- 
thority. In April, his ſecond ſon, Henry Cromwell, 
was made lieutenant of Ireland. Conſpiracies were 


STORY OF ENGLAND. 

of the nation againſt the uſurpations of the cburt in 
which he followed the directions of the then jedi 
members of the houſe. So, when the civil war began 
in 1642, he had a poſt in the army, as a man entirely 
devoted to the houſe of commons, of which he was 3 
member. He was at firſt a major of. the horſe, anq 
though he was two and forty years of age before he had 
drawn a ſword, he was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his valour in 
that office, that he had ſoon after a regiment given him. 
There was not an officer in the army that faced danger 


no formed by the royaliſts againſt the authority of 
Cromwell, particularly by John Mordaunt, Sir Henry 
Slingſby, and Dr. John Hewit. The former made his 
eſcape on the 25th of May, but the two latter were exe- 
cuted on the 8th of July. In rhe mean time the French 
and Engliſh made an attempt to ſurprize Oſtend, but 


were dilappointed. Notwithſtanding this miſcarriage, 
they marched to Dunkirk, and laid ſiege to that im- 


portant place, which they became maſters of the 25th 
Dunkirk was delivered into the hands of 


of June. 
Cromwell. 


Cromwell had for ſome time been agitated with great 


cares and fears for his own ſafety ; he had received in- 
formation from: ſeveral quarters of the plans for inſur- 
rections, and of the deſigns laid to aſſaſſinate him, by 
the hands of thoſe who had formerly been the moſt zea- 
louſly devoted to his intereſts. The latter information 
ſo wrought upon his mind, that he never ſlept twice to- 
gether in the ſame chamber: nor did he ever appear in 
e. without a very ſtrong guard to protect him. But 

is precautions to avoid a violent death, could not ſecure 
him from a natural one. In Auguſt he was ſeized with 
a fever at Hampton Court, which at firſt did not ap- 
pear to have any dangerous ſymptoms ; but as his diſ- 
temper daily increaſed he was carried to Whitehall, 
where, after having nominated his eldeſt ſon Richard 
for his ſucceſſor, he expired on the 3d of September, 
in the 59th year of his age *. The day, Sept. 3, on 
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with more trepidity, or that more ardently ſought occa. 
ſion to ſignahze himſelf. His reputation increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he became mor erent, then 
heutenant-general under Fairfax, and at laſt his ſucceſſor, 
His great talents for war gave him occaſion to ſhew 
that he had no leſs genius for civil affairs. He entered 
into the deepeſt deſigns of his party, and at laſt became 
one of the principal leaders, advancing here with the 
ſame rapidity as in the army. It was he, who accuſi 
me carl of Mancheſter of not having done his duty in 
the ſecond battle of Newbury, broke the ice, and gave 
occaſion to the new model of the army, which was the 
firſt ſtep to the triumph of the mdependents. From 
that time, he was looked upon as the chief of the inde. 
pendent party, and properly as general of the army, 
Fairfax, acting only as directed by Cromwell. The 
troops believed themſelves invincible under his com- 
mand, becauſe he was never once forced to turn his 
back. The victory gained over prince Rupert at Mar- 
ſton- moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. The 
reduction of Ireland, in leſs than a year, greatly in- 
creaſed his fame, and the battles of Dunbar, and Wor- 
ceſter carried it to the higheſt degree. | 


which he died, was regarded by him as a very particu- | If his government after he was protector he compared 
lar day; for on that day he gained the battle of Dunbar J with thoſe of the two laſt kings, there will appear a 
in 1650, and chat of Worceſter in 1651. On the 24th | very great diſparity with regard to the glory and repu- 


of November, his funeral was ſolemnized. After the 


\ ceremonies uſually paid to deceaſed ſovereign princes, 


his was depoſited in Henry VIIth's chapel, 

amongſt thoſe of the kings and queens of England f. 
We ſhall now take a view of Oliver Cromwell and 

his family. Cromwell's family was originally of Gla- 


morganſhire in Wales, and called Williams, one of 


which marrying a ſiſter of Cromwell, vicar-general, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. aſſumed the name of Crom- 
well, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity. Oliver Crom- 
well was born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. His 
education had nothing extraordinary, nor is it known 
how he ſpent his time before he arrived at the age of 
thirty-five years, when he began ſeriouſly to reform his 
manners, and lead a very regular life, without indulging 
himſelf in any indecent or ill action. Probably, he then, 
if not ſooner, engaged in the 3 party. The 
reputation he had acquired of an honeſt man and good 
Chriſtian, and doubtleſs his principles concerning the 


government, were the cauſe of his being returned for 


the town of Cambridge, to the parliament which met 
the 3d of November, 1640. He fate tuo he with- 
out being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius for ſpeak- 
ing to place him upon a level with ſome of the mem- 
bers of that parliament. His delivery was ungraceful- 
neſs, and his ſpeeches prolix and confuſed. It was pro- 
bably in theſe two years that he was gained by the inde- 
pendents, and liſted in their party, though concealed 
under the name of rigid preſbyterians. Agreeably to 
the views and intereſts of that party, Cromwell affected 
an extraordinary zeal for preſbyterianiſm, and the liberty 
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* During his illneſs he aſked Goodwin, one of bis 
ers, if the Fa were true, that the elect could never fall 
or ſuffer a final reprobation. Nothing more certain,” re- 


plied the prelate. Then am I fafe,” fajd the protector: 


< for I am ſure that once I was in a ſtate of grace.” His 


phyſicians pronounced him in danger, but ſome of his preach- 
ers aſſured him of recovery, telling him, „That Heaven had 
titions, and would grant their requeſts.” « I 
* ſaid Cromwell, with confidence to his phyſicians, : 
I tell you, I ſhall not die of this diſtemper : I am well af- 
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tation of the Engliſh nation. James I. and Charles I. 
ſeemed to have ſtudied the diſgrace of the Engliſh name, 
whereas Cromwell in the ſpace of four or five years car- 
ried the glory of his nation as far as poſſible, and in that 
reſpect was not inferior to Elizabeth. He made himſelf 
equally dreaded by France and Spain, and the United 
Provinces. Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, thought 
himſelf honoured in being his ally and particular friend. 
His greateſt enemies cannot help praiſing him on this 
account. | 

As for his morals and conduct, as a private perſon, 
they may be faid to have been very regular. He was 
guilty of none of the vices to which men are commonly 
addicted. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, gaming, luxury, and 
avarice, were vices with which he was never reproached. 
On the contrary, it is certain, he promoted virtuous | 
men; as, on the other hand, he was inflexible in his 
puniſhments of vice and ill actions. It is true, his own 
preſervation obliged him ſometimes to employ men of 
ul principles, but this is not uncommon to thoſe, who 
are at the head of a government. He was charged 
with feveral-vices and imperfections ; and the charge 
ſeems to turn upon three points. The firſt, that through 
a boundleſs ambition, he ſeized a government to which 
he had no right. The ſecond, that he maintained him- 
ſelf in his poſt, by an exceſſive diſſimulation. The 
third, that he put to death many of his private enemies, 
without any regard to laws immemorially practiſed in 
England. Upon the firſt ſays Rapin, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that though the royaliſt authors traduce Crom- 
well's memory as much as poſſible, and though in par- 
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ſured of my recovery. It is promiſed by the Lord not only to 
my ſupplications, but to thoſe of men who hold a ſtricter com- 
merce and more intimate correſpondence with him. Ye ma 
have ſkll in your profeſſion; but nature can do more than all 
the phyſicians in the world, and God is far above nature. 
Vide Bates. Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 355, 716. Hume, 
ch. Lx1. EY | 
+ See Rapin, book xx11. part 11.—Notwithſtanding this 
funeral ſolemnity it is uncertain where the body of, Cromwell 


tigular, 
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cular, the action by which he was poſſeſſed of the go- 


' vernment, is the principal foundation of all their com- 


Jaints, it ĩs certain, the king was no way intereſted in 
up change it produced. It was not Charles II. but a 
republican liament, that was deprived of the ſupreme 
power by romwell, Though he had been ſubjected 
to this parliament ; though he had miſcarned, and him- 
{if being, ruined by his ambition, the king's affairs 
would have received no advantage, ſince the parliament 
was not leſs his enemy than Cromwell. Of what there- 
fore do they complain with reſpect to the king? It muſt 
be one of theſe two things either that Cromwell was too 
wiſe to ſuffer himſelf to be ſupplanted by all the efforts 
of the royaliſts ; or that after ſelzing the ſupreme power, 
he did not reſtore it to the king, to whom 1t belonged ; 
that is, that Cromwell did not at once turn royaliſt, and 
entirely change his principles. But this charge lies 
no more againſt Cromwell, taan againſt all the inde- 

adents and preſbyterians, who were at leaſt three parts 
in four of the kingdom, and who no more than Crom- 


well, thought it proper to declare for the king. The 


ſecond charge againſt him, is, his extenſive diſſimula- 
tion ; but here we are to diſtinguiſh, If it be true, as 
is pretended, though without proof, that he carried his 
didimulation fo far, as to mock God and religion, by 
expreſſing a piety and devotion which he had not, and 
by making long prayers, full of ſeeming zeal. If it be 
true, that his mouth uttered what his heart never meant, 
no man ought to endeavour to vindicate him. Bur his 
ſtrong bias to enthuſiaſm is well known; and who can 
affirm, it was rather out of hypocriſy than real perſua- 
fion? We are not raſhly to aſcribe to men inward mo- 
tives, which no mortal can know. His diſſimulation 
practiſed for the better management of the ſeveral par- 
ties, all equally his enemies, has nothing very blamcable 
in it, unleſs it was a crime, not to leave it in the power 
of his enemies to deſtroy him with eaſe. The third and 
laſt charge againſt Cromwell is, cruelty, for having, 
whilſt protector, put ſome men to death, for conſpiring. 
againſt his perſon and government. That is, according 
to this reproach, he ſhould have patiently ſuffered rhe 
plots againſt him, and when one failed, liberty ſhould 
have been given for a ſecond and a tlurd, till ſome one 
had ſucceeded. This deſerves no confutation. But to 
ſhew, that Cromwell was not for an unneceſſary effuſion 
of blood, we need only recite what 1s owned by the 
earl of Clarendon in his Hiſtory, who aſſures us, that 
when it was propoſcd in a council of officers that there 
might be a general maſſacre of the royaliſts, Cromwell 
would never conſent to it. Yet what can never be en- 
tirely. excuſed in him, is the death of Charles I. to 
which he contributed to the utmoſt of his power, and 
which will be an indelible blot upon his memory. In 
general, we may aſſert, that Cromwell was one of the 
greateſt men of his age, if it is conſidered, that without 
the advantages of birth or fortune, he roſe ſo near a 
throne, that it was in his power to mount it. Hiſtory 
furniſhes very few inſtances of this kind. Cromwell's 
death was followed with ſo many alterations in the go- 
vernment, that the interval between that and the reſto- 
ration, may be juſtly called a time of true anarchy. 
Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt frame of body, and 
of a manly, though not of an agreeable aſpect. He left 
only two ſons, Richard and Henry; and three daugh- 
ters; one married to general Fleetwood, another to 
lord Fauconberg, a third to lord Rich. His father died 
when he was young. His mother lived till after he was 
protector; and, contrary to her orders, he buried her 
with great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could 
not be perſuaded that his power or perſon was ever in 
ſafety. At every noiſe which ſhe heard, ſhe exclaimed, 
her fon was murdered ; and was never ſatisfied that 
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In order to obtain a greater influence in elections, the 
ancient right was reſtored to all the ſmall boroughs; and the 
counties were allowed no more than their uſual number of 


members, The houſe of peers, or the other houſe, conſiſted 
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he was alive, if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits from 
him. She was a decent woman ; and, by her frugality 
and induſtry, had raiſed and educated a numerous family 
upon a ſmall fortune. She had even been obliged to ſet 
up a brewery at Huntingdon, which ſhe managed to 
good advantage. Hence Cromwell, in the invectives 
of that age, is often ſtigmatized with the name of the 
Brewer. Ludlow, by way of inſult, mentions the great 


acceſſion, which he would receive to his royal revenues 


upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed a jointure of 
ſixty pounds a year upon his eſtate. She was of a good 
family, of the name of Stuart; remotely allied, as is 
by ſome ſuppoſed, to the royal family. 


"CHAP. Iv. 
RICHARD CROMWELL, ProrTzcTor, 


Nan Cromwell, in purſuance of his father's 
will, was now called to the protectorſſip. He 
was a young man of no experience, educated in the 
country, accuſtomed to a retired life, unacquainted with 
the officers, and unknown to them, recommended by 
no inilitary exploits, endeared by no familiarities; ſo 

t men began to imagine he could not long maintain 
that autucrity which his father had acquired by ſo many 
valorous atchievements and ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes. When 
it was obſerved, that he poſſeſſed only the virtues of 
private life, which in his ſituation were ſo many vices ; 
that indolence, incapacity, and irreſolution, attended his 
facility and good nature ; the various hopes of men were 
excited by the expectation of ſome great event or revo- 
lution. For tome time, however, the public were diſ- 
appointed in this opinion. The council recognized the 
ſucceſſion of Richard: Henry, Richard's brother, who 
governed Ireland with popularity, enſured him the obe- 
dience of that kingdom: Monk, whoſe authority was 
well eſtabliſned in Scotland, and who was much attached 
to the family of the Cromwells, immediately proclaimed 
the new protector. he army and the fleet acknow- 
ledged his title: above ninety addreſſes, from the coun- 
ties and moſt conſiderable corporations, congratulated 
him on his acceſſion, in the moſt dutiful terms: foreign 
miniſters paid him the uſual compliments: and Richard 
was tempted to accept of that rich inheritance which 
ſeemed to be tendered to him by the conſent and ap- 


probation of all mankind. 


Richard now found it expedient to ſummon a parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain ſupplies whereby he might be 
enabled to defray the ordinary expences of the adminiſ- 


tration, and fulfil thoſe engagements with foreign princes 


which his father, the late protector, had entered into *. 
In the beginning of 1659 Richard formed the project 
of rendering himſelf maſter of the council and army; 
but the principal officers of the army conſpired againſt 
him. To break hls meaſures, the great council of the 
army met at Flectwood's apartments in London f. No 


ſooner were they aſſembled than they voted a remon- 


ſtrance. They there lamented that the good old cauſe 
was neglected ; and they propoſed, as a remedy, that 
the whole military power ſhould be entruſted to ſome 
perſon in whom they might all put full confidence. The 
city militia, influenced by Tichbourn and Ireton, ex- 
prefled the ſame reſolution of adhering to the good old 
cauſe, In April the officers preſented a petition to 
Richard, in which they requeſted that Charles Fleet- 
wood might be appointed for their general; but the 
protector rejected their petition. The houſe of commons 
then voted that there ſhould be no general meeting of 
officers during the ſeſſion of parliament, without the 
protector's conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought 


of the ſame perſons that had been appointed by Oliver. 
+ Fleetwood reſided in Wallingford Houſe; hence the 
party received the appellation of the Wallingford Cabal. 
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inſtantly diſſolved. Richard now loſt a 


for their 
goldſby “, and reinſtated J. Lambert. 


* 
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until particularly repeale 
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matters to an immediate rupture. On the 22d'of the | 


ſame month the officers haſtened to Richard, and de- 


manded of him the diffolution of parliament. His ti- 


midity forced him to comply ; and the parliament was 

| I his authority; 
the officers ſeized the government, and choſe Fleetwood 
general. They then caſhiered colonel In- 
The officers 
then reſtored the long parliament, which had been dif- 
ſolved by Oliver Cromwell, in 1553; which por 
ment was called by way of ridicule, The Rump Parlia- 
ment: but ſuch members as refuſed to ſign the engage- 
ment in 1648 were excluded, The new parliament ſent 
Thomas Clarges to George Monk in Scotland, who 
ſubmitted to the authority of the liament. In the 
middle of May, Richard Cromwell ſubmitted to the 
ſtronger power, and the parliament, by way of com- 
penſation, voted him two thouſand pounds, and re- 
queſted him to remove from Whitehall. 


* The family of the Cromwells now fell, ſuddenly fell, 
'from-an'enormous height, but by a rare fortune, with- 
out receiving any hurt or injury. Richard continued to 
poſſeſs a moderate eſtate, but which was burthened with 
a large debt contracted for the interment of his father. 


—_— = Is u__ 
—_ a 4 — — 


„We ſhould here take notice, that Richard had given-dif 


guſt to ſeveral officers by ſome'promotions he had made in the 
army. In a converſation on the ſubje& he is repreſented to 


have ſaid, „Would you have me prefer none but the godly ? 
Here is Dick Ingoldſby, who can neither pray nor preach; yet 
will I. truſt him before ye all.” This imprudent ſpeech did 
him great harm. 4.4 

F In this petition the officers, after ſome compliments, re- 
2 « 1. That the liberty of the perſons, and property of 
the eftates of all free people of theſe nations, be maintained, 


« preſerved, and kept inviolable according to law, under the go- 
vernment of a free ſtate and commonwealth, without a fingle 
2. That there be ſuch a 


perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of peers. 
juſt and due regulation of law, arid courts of juſtice and equity, 
as that they may be a protection, and not vexatious or oppreſ- 
five to the people of theſe nations. g. That by an act of obli- 


vion, all and every perſon or perſons, who have ſince the igth 


of April, 1659, mediately or immediately adviſed, acted, or 
done any matter or thing whatſoever, in reference to the ſeve- 


ral changes or alterations in the government of theſe nations, 


ſince the ſaid 19th of April, 1653, or in order to the public 
ſervice, peace, or ſafety of theſe nations, be indemnified and 
ſaved harmleſs, to all intents znd pyrpoſes whatſoever. 
That all laws, ordinances, declarations, and eſtabliſhments, 
made in the ſeveral changes and. alterations of government that 
have been in theſe nations, ſince the 19th of April aforeſaid, 
and not as yet particularly repealed, be. deemed good in law, 
Fd 5. That ſuch debts as have been 
contracted for the public ſervice and affairs of this common 
wealth, and for the charges of the government, fince the 2oth 
of April, 1653, be — paid and ſatisfied. 6. That all 
perſons who profeſs faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus 
Chriſt, his Eternal Son and true God, and in the Holy Spirit, 
God co-equal with the Father and the Son, one God bleſſed 
for ever, and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Teſtament, to be the Lau * or written word or 


will of God, ſhall not be reſtrained from their profeſſion, but 


have due encouragement, and equal protection in the profeſ- 
ſion of their faith, and exerciſe of their religion, whilt they 
abuſe not their liberty to the civil injury of others, or diſturb- 
ance of others in their way of worſhip: fo that this liberty be 
not extended to popery or prelacy, nor to ſuch as ſhall practiſe 
or hold forth licentiouſneſs or profaneneſs under the profeſſion 
of religion : and that all laws, ſtatutes or ordinances to the 
contrary, may be declared null and void. 
faithful, and painful goſpel-preaching miniſtry be every where 
encouraged, countenanced, and maintained. 8. That the uni- 
verſities and ſchools of learning be ſo countenanced and re- 
formed, as that they may become the nurſeries of piety and 
learning. 9. That ſuch perſons as have at any time ſince the 
20th of May, 1642, aided, or affiſted, or adhered to the late 
king, Charles Stuart, his ſon, or any other perſon or perſons. 
whatſoever of that party, againft the parliament or common-- 
wealth of England, and all other perſons whatſoever that have 
made uſe of any authority or power under pretencè of law, or 
otherwiſe, to deprive or abridge any of the good people. of 


. theſe nations of their Chriftian liberty, or have, or ſhall ex- 
preſs themſelves in any way mockers, ſcoffers, or revilers of 


lineſs, or of the profeſſors thereof, or are otherways' ſcan< 
8 or looſe in their converſations, or have not given good 


Fs 


- 


7. That a godly, 


tended his peaceful and quiet 


Afeer the reſtoration, though he remained untnoleſted: 
he thought fit to travel —_\ ſome years. H * — 


| | to an extreme old 
and died not till the latter end of 3 Anne's reign 
His ſocial virtues, more valuable than the greateſt -*t 


pacity, 'met with a recompenſe, more precious 


more ſuitable than noify fame, contentment and tran. 
quillity. | | | 

The Loxo, or Rur PARLIAMENT, being now re. 
ſtored, they paſſed a declaration touching their meeting, 
and *« their purpoſe to ſecure the property and liberty 
of the people, both as men and as Chriſtians, and that 
without a ſingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of peers, 
and to uphold magiſtracy and miniſtry.” They pro- 
ceeded to recal Henry Cromwell from his government 


in Ireland, and appointed Edmund Ludlow commander 


y 
N 


of the forces in his ſtead. Four days after their meet. 
ing, Lambert, attended by ſeveral officers, preſented a 
petition or addreſs from the | ev council of the of. 
cers; which the parliament delayed to determine upon 
till the ſubmiſſion of Richard Cromwell was fully ſe. 
cured F, Soon after the parhament and general council 
became diſſatisfied with each other's conduct. 


The royalifts now made an effort in favour of 


_* Charly 


ſatisfaction of their affectiou and faithfulneſs to this cauſe, may 
be ſpeedily removed out of all places of power or truſt in the 
magiſtracy, or other management of the public affairs of theſe 
nations; and that no ſuch- perſons may be admitted unto any 
ſuch place of power or truſt, for the future. 10. And ſoraſ- 
much as no godly, or other good intereſt can be preſerved, ac 
maintained, unleſs the perſons, who are chiefly entruſted with 
the management and exerciſe of the government, be of ſuitable 
ſpirits to thoſe intereſts ; that thoſe who are or ſhall be en- 
truſted therein, be fach perſons as ſhall be found to be the moſt 
eminent for godlineſs, faithfulneſs, and conſtancy to the good 
cauſe and intereſts. of theſe nations. 11. That to the end the 


legiſlative authority of this commonwealth may not, by their 


long ſitting, become burthenſome or inconvenient, there may 
be effeCtual proviſion made for a due ſucceſhon thereof. 12. 
And for the better ſatisfaction, and more firm union of the 
forces of this commonwealth, in this juncture of affairs, for 
preſerving and maintaining the principles and other matters 
thereunto ſubſervient, we do unanimouſly acknowledge and 
own the lord Charles Fleetwood, lieutenant-general of the * 
army, to be commander in chief of the land forces of this com- 
monwealth. 13. That in order to the eſtabliſhing and ſecuring 
the peace, welfare, and freedom of the people of theſe nations, 
for the ends before expreſſed, the legiſlative power thereof may 
be in a houſe, ſucceſhvely choſen by the people, in ſuch a way 
and manner as this parliament ſhall judge meet, and of a ſelect 
ſenate, co-ordinate in power, of able and faithful perſons, emi- 
nent for godlineſs, and ſuch as continue adhering to this cauſe. 
14. That the adminiſtration of all executive power of govern- 
ment, may be in a. council of ſtate, conſiſting of a convenient 
number of perſons qualified in all reſpects as aforeſaid. 14. 
That all debts contracted by his late highneſs or his father, 
ſince the 12th of December, 1653, may be ſatisfied, and that 
an honqurable revenue of ten thouſand pounds per annum, with 
a convenient houſe, may be ſettled upon him and his heirs for 
ever; and ten thouſand pounds per annum more upon him du- 
ring liſe; and upon his honourable mother eight thouſand 
pounds per annum during her life, to the end a mark of the 
high eſteem this nation hath of the good ſervice done by his 
father, an ever-renowned general, may remain to poſterity.” + 
| The latter clauſe gave the parliament ſome diſguſt, and they 

deputed commiſſioners to wait on Richard Cromwell, and ac- 
quaint him with the reſolutions of the kouſe, and to require 
his full and unequivocal ſubmiſſion. Accordingly Richard 
returned the following anſwer on the next day: Na 

« | have perufed the reſolve and declaration which you 
were pleaſed to deliver to me the other night, and for the in- 
formation touching what is mentioned in the ſaid reſolve, I 
have cauſed a true ſtate of my debts to be tranſcribed, and au- 
nexed to this paper, which will ſhew what they are, and how 
they were contracted, | = 

« As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the committee are 
to inform themſelves, how far I do acquieſce in the govern- 


ment of this commonwealth as iris declared by this —_— 


« | truſt my paſt carriage hitherto hath manifeſted my ac- 


quieſcence in the will and diſpoſition of God, and that I love 


and value the peace of this commonwealth. much above my own 
concernments; and I deſire that by this, a meaſure of my fu- 
ture deportment may be taken, which through the aſſiſtance of 
God ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear the ſame witneſs, * 

ny : | OP 2 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Charles II. Mordaunt, who had narrowly eſcaped on 
is trial before the high-court of juſtice, ſeemed rather 
animated than daunted by paſt danger: and having, by 
his reſolute behaviour, obtained the higheſt canfidence 
of the royal party, he was now become the center of all 
their conſpiracies. In many counties, a reſolution was 
taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willoughby, of Parham, 
and Sir Horatio Townſhend, undertook to ſecure 
Lynne 3 general Maſſey engaged to ſeize Glouceſter : 
lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen, con- 
ſpired to take poſſeſſion of, Shrewſbury ; Sir George 
Booth, of Cheſter ; Sir Thomas Middleton, of North 
Wales; Arundel, Pollar, Granville, and Trelawney, of 
Plymouth and Exeter. A day was appointed for the 
execution of all theſe enterprizes: and the king, at- 
tended by the duke of York, had ſecretly arrived at 
Calais, with a reſolution of putting himſelf at the head 
of his loyal ſubjects. The French court had promiſed 
to ſupply him with a ſmall body of forces, in order to 
. countenance the inſurrections of the Engliſh. This 
combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity of Sir 
Richard Willis. That traitor continued with the par- 
hament the ſame correſpondence which he had begun 
with Cromwell. He had engaged to reveal all conipi- 
racies, ſo far as to deſtroy their effect; but reſerved to 
himſelf, if he pleaſed, the power of concealing the con- 
ſpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, 
genuine cavaliers, who had zealouſly adhered, and were 
reſolved ſtill to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every for- 
tune. Theſe men he eſteemed; theſe he even loved. 
He betrayed only the new converts among the preſby- 
rerians, or ſuch lukewarm royaliſts, as, diſcouraged 
with their diſappointments, were refolved to expole 
themſelves to no mare hazards. The conduct of this 
man may be conſidered as a lively proof how impoflible 
it is, even for the moſt corrupted minds, to divett them- 
ſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial duty 
Sir George 


parliament. He was joined by Sir Thomas Middleton : 
but, like an inexperienced officer, he ventured without 
the walls of the town, and expoſed his raw updiſciplined 
troops in the open field, againſt a ſtrong band of hardy 
veterans under the command of Lambert. Booth's 
army was ſoon routed and diſperſed, and himſelf was 
taken priſoner. About the tame time the army in 
Scotland was reformed. This ſtep ſo much diſguſted 
Monk, that he requeſted, in ſtrong terms, his own diſ- 
miſſion. In September the king croſſed France incog- 


nito, in his way to Fontarabia, where he was going 


vith a view to be preſent at the treaty of peace then ne- 
gociating at St. Jean de Luz, © 

The officers of the army under Lambert's command 
ſoon after met at Derby, and drew up a petition to the 
parliament, which they ſent to the great council of offi- 
cers at London. This petition not being agreeable to 
the intentions of parliament, they voted againſt it. In 
the beginning of October the great council of officers 
preſented a petition to the parliament, to which they re- 
turned a more mild anſwer. 
ſuſpecting the parliament of ſome ſiniſter deſign againſt 
the army, requeſted a more explicit anſwer, Hereupon 


Monk promiſed to ſtand by the parliament; and they 
returned an anſwer couched in very haughty terms. 


They declared it high-treaſon to levy any money with- 


out conſent of parliament : they caſhiered Lambert“, 


Deſborow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey, and Cobbet: 


rr 


_—_— 


hope, in ſome degree, learned rather to ſubmit to, and rever- 
ence the hand of God, than to be unquiet under it. And, (as. 
to the late providences that have fallen out among us,) how- 
ever, in reſpect of particular en ents that lay upon me, I 
could not be active in making a change in the government of 
the nations; yet, through. the goodneſs of God, I can freely 
acquieſce in it being made 3; and do hold myſelf obliged, as 
(with other men) Vexpect protection from on! — govern- 
ment, iv.to demean myſelf with all peaceableneis under it, and 
No. LVIII. 


Booth, one of thoſe royaliſts that roſe, 
ſeized Cheſter, and publiihed a manifeſto againſt the 


The officers, however, 


| they vacated Fleetwood's commiſſion ; and they veſted 


— 


2»* 


wood and his junto now declined apace. 


609 


the command of the army in ſeven perſons, of whom 
that general was one. But the votes of the parliament 
were feeble weapons in oppoſition to the ſwords of the 
ſoldiery. Lambert drew together ſome forces with a 
view to determine the controverſy. Some regiments of 
ſoldiers were placed in Palace Yard in order to oppoſe 
him; but Lambert, having no inclination to ſhed blood, 
diſpoſed of his troops in the ſtreets leading to Weſtmin- 
{ter Hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he 
ordered his horſes to be turned, and very civilly con- 
ducted him home. The other members were inter- 
cepted in a ſimilar manner. The two regiments which 
had been placed in Palace Yard to oppoſe Lambert, 
finding themſelves expoſed to ridicule, peaceably retired 
to their quarters. 

The officers found themſelves again inveſted with 
ſupreme authority, of which they intended for ever to 


retain the ſubſtance, however they might beſtow on 


others the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elected 
on the 26th of October, a Committee of Safety, con- 
ſiſting of twenty- three perſons, of whom ſeven were 
officers. To theſe they committed the adminiſtration 
of the government. General Monk, hearing of theſe 
tranſactions, reſolved to march into England, in order 
to facilitate the reſtoration of the king. With a view to 
gain that general to their party, the committee of ſafety 
lent Thomas Clarges to him, with propoſals for an ac- 
commodation. Monk, diſſembling his intentions in 
order to amuſe them, accepted of their propoſals, and 
ſent commiſſioners to London to treat with the com- 
mittee. On the 15th of November Monk's commiſ- 
ſioners, contrary to his inclinations, who ſought eva- 
ſions to hinder the ratification of it, concluded and 
ſigned a tteaty with the committee of ſafety. Nine 
days after the council of ſtate ſent Monk a commiſſion, 
by which he was conſtituted general of the armies of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In December the 
members of the parliament were very buſy in endea- 
vouring to reſtore themſelves. Colonel Whetham, 
governor of Portſmouth, and vice-admiral Lawſon, 
declared for the parliament in oppoſition to the army. 
Deſborow's regiment being ſent by Lambert to ſupport 
his friends, no ſooner arrived at St. Alban's than it de- 
clared for the ſame aſſembly. The authority of Fleet- 
On the 26th 
of the ſame month Lenthal the ſpeaker was invited by 
the officers to aſſume his authority once more, and to 
ſummon again that parliament which had been twice 
expelled with ſo much reproach and ignominy. As ſoon 
as they were aſſembled they repealed their act againſt the 
payment of exciſe and cuſtoms ; they appointed com- 
miſſioners for aſſigning quarters to the army; and with- 
out taking the leaſt notice of Lambert, they ſent orders 
to the forces under his command, immediately to repair 
to thoſe quarters which were appointed them. Lambert 
himſelf was ſoon after arreſted, and ſent to the Tower. 
The 2d of January, 1660, Monk entered England 
at the head of ſix thouſand men; but as he had not de- 
clared his intentions, and advanced towards London, 
the parliament entertained ſome ſuſpicions reſpeCting his 


motive; and therefore requeſted him to ſtop his march. 


Having reached York, he was admitted into that town 
by lord Fairfax, who had aſſembled ſome troops in 
order to prevent the committee of ſafety from taking 
poſſeſſion of it. A council of ſtate was now formed x, 
into which Monk was admitted: every member of it 

| was 


— 


2 AM 


{4 to procure, to the utmoſt of my power, that all in whom I 


have any intereſt do the ſame. 
RD RICHARD CROMWELL,” 

* Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed the impeachment of Lam- 
bert for high-treaſon. 

+ The names of the intended council were, Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, colonel Morley, Mr Wallop, Mr. Scot, Mr. Love, 
Mr. Weaver, colonel White, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Robinſon, 
Mr. Robert Roll, Sir e colonel T bene 
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family . The parliament ſent two people, Scot and 
Robinſon, to as ſpies on the general's conduct. 


Monk, uſing great diſſimulation, requeſted that the re- 


giments which were quartered in the city might be or- 
dered to retire to a diſtance, that he with his forces 
might occupy their places. This requeſt was inſtantly 
granted. On the 3d of February, general Monk en- 
tered London, and repairing to the council of ſtate, re- 
fuſed to take the abjuration oath. On the 6th he re- 
paired to the parliament; and, being introduced to the 
houſe, he received the compliments and thanks of 
Lenthal the ſpeaker, for the eminent ſervices which he 
had done his country. The city of London refuſed to 
ay the taxes laid upon them by the parliament, and 
onk was ordered to repair to the citizens and chaſtize 
them. Hereupon he led his army into the City, con- 
trary to the advice and remonſtrances of-his officers and 
friends, where he took down the gates, and broke the 
chains 'and portculliſes belonging to it. He likewiſe 
ſeized ſome of the principal citizens, whom he ſent to 


the Tower, and then returned to Whitehall. But re- 
penting of his precipitation in obeying the orders of the 


parliament, he wrote a letter to them full of complaints 
and reproaches. He then returned to the city, where 
he reconciled himſelf to the citizens and magiſtrates ; 
after which he repaired to Whitehall with the ſecluded 


members, whom he deſired to introduce themſelves | 


again into parliament, and to forward their project he 
provided them with a guard. This occaſioned ſeveral 
members to withdraw trom the houſe. 

In March the Rump Parliament ſummoned a free 
parliament, compaſed of a houſe of peers and a houſe 


of commons, after which it diſſolved itſelf. It ſhould 


be noticed, that before their diſſolution, titey releaſed 
Sir George Booth, and all the impriſoned friends of the 
king, to whom they reſtored theimeſtates : they alſo re- 
pealed the abjuration oath of Charles Stuart and all the 
royal family ; they appointed a new. council of ſtate ; 
they made great changes in the militia of Logdon ; and 
they abrogated the engagement to be true-and faithful 
to the commonwealth ; without a king, or houſe of 
peers, &c, Soon after Lambert made his eſcape from 
the Tower, and put himſelf at the head of a body of 
troops. He was, however, quickly-defeated by colo- 
nels Ingoldſby and Streater, and taken priſoner. * 
The parliament met on the 25th of April, and choſe 


Sir Harbottle Grimſtone ſpeaker, a man, who, though 


he had for ſome time concurred with the late parliament, 
had long been eſteemed affectionate to the king's ſer- 
vice. The great dangers incurred during former uſur- 

ations, joined to the extreme caution of the general, 
Lo every one in awe; and none dared for ſome days, 
to make any mention of the king, The members ex- 
erted their ſpirit chiefly in bitter invectives againſt the 
memory of Cromwell, and in execrations againſt the 
inhuman murder of their late ſovereign. Ar laſt, on 
the iſt of May, the general, having ſutficiently ſounded 
their inclinations, gave directions to Anneſley, preſident 
of the council to inform them, that Sir John Gran- 
ville , a ſervant of the king's, had been tent over by 
his majeſty, and was now at the door, with a letter to 
the commons. The loudeſt acclamations were excited 
by this intelligence. Granville was called in: the letter, 
accompanied with a declaration, greedily read: without 
one moment's delay, and without a contradictory vote, 


a committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer: and, 


' 


2 


— 


Sir Thomas Widrington, colonel Dixwell, Mr. Henry Nevil, . 


colonel Fagg, Mr. Tho Corbet, Mr. Thomas Chaloner, Mr. 
Say, Sir Anthony Alhley Cooper, general Monk, lord Fairfax, 


vice-admiral Lawſon, Joſias Barners, ſerjeant Tyrrel, Slingſby 


Bethel, alderman Foot, and alderman Love. 
* The following is a copy of the abjuration oath: « T do 


hereby ſwear, that I do renounce the pretended title of Charles 
Stuart, and the whole line of the late king James, and af every 


other perſon, as a ſingle perſon, pretending, or, which/ſh 


pretend to the crown or government of theſe nations of Eng- 


3 


the forces of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, an 
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was obliged to abjure Charles II. and the whole royal 


in order to ſpread the ſame fatisfaQtion'throughdur f. 
kingdom, it pon voted that the letter and declar = 
ſhould immediately be publiſhed. The people, fr.” 
from the ſtate of ſalpeats in which they had fo leh 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixed 
effuſions of joy; and diſplayed a ſocial triumph and ex 
ultation, which no private proſperity, even the greateſt, 
is ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions. remain of men. 
particularly of Oughtred, the mathematieian, who died 
of pleaſure, when informed' of this happy and ſurpriſing. 
event. The king's declaration was well calculated i 
uphold the ſatisfaction inſpired by the proſpect of public 
ſettlement. It offered a general amneſty to all perſons 
whatſoever ; and that without any exceptions but ſuch as 
ſhould afterwards be made by parliament: it promiſed 
liberty of conſcience; and a concurrence in any act of 
parliament, which, upon mature deliberation, ſhould 
be offered, for enſuring that indulgence: it ſubmitted 
to the arbitration of the ſame aſſembly the enquiry into 
all grants, purchaſes, and alienations : and it aſſured the 


ſoldiers of all their arrears, and promiſed them for the 


future, the fame pay which they then enjoyed. The 
lords, perceiving the ſpirit by which the kingdom, 28 
well as the commons, was animated, haſtened to rein. 
ſtate themſelves in their ancient anthority, and to take 
their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They found 
the doors of their houſe open; and all were admitted; 
even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on account of 
their pretended delinquency. * | 

The two houſes attended on the 8th of May; while 
the king was proclaimed with great ſolemnity, in Palace- 
Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The com- 
mons voted five hundred 2 to buy a jewel for 
Granville, who had brought them the king's gracious 
meſſages : a preſent of fifty thouſand pounds was con- 
ferred on the king, ten thouſand pounds on the duke of 
York, and five Cock Hama on the duke of Glou- 
ceſter. A committee of lords and commons was diſ- 
patched to invite his majeſty to return and take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the government. The rapidity with which all 
theſe events were conducted, was marvellous, and diſ- 
covered the paſſionate zeal and entire unanimity of the 
nation. Such an impatience appeared, and ſuch an 
emulation, in lords and commons, and city, who ſhould 
make the moſt lively expreſſions of their joy and duty; 


that, as the noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not 


but wonder where theſe people dwelt, who had done all 


the miſchief, and kept the king ſo many years from en- 
joying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſub- 


jects. The king himſelf ſaid, that it muſt ſurely have 


been his own fault that he had not ſooner taken poſſeſ- 


ſion of the throne ; ſince he found every body ſo zea- 
lous in promoting his happy reſtoration. The reſpect 
of foreign powers ſoon followed the ſubmiſſion of the 
king's ſubjects. Spain invited him to return to the 
Low-Countnes, and embark in ſome of her maritime 
towns. France made proteſtations of affection and re- 
gard, and offered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. The 
{tates-general ſent deputies with a like friendly invita- 
tion. The king reſolved to accept of this laſt offer. 
The people of the republic. bore him a cordial affec- 
tion ; and politics no longer reſtrained their magiſtrates 
from promoting and expreſſing that ſentiment. As he 
paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended by 
numerous crowds, and was received with loudeſt accla- 
mations ; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power and 
commerce, were now. reſtored to peace and ſecurity. 


* — 1 


land, Scotland, or Ireland, or any of them, and the dominions 
and territories belonging to them or any of them: and that I 
will, by the grace and aſſiſtance of Almighty God, be true, 


faithful, and conſtant to the parliament and commonwealth, 


and will oppoſe the bringing in, or ſetting up, any ſingle per- 

ſon, or houſe of lords, and every of them in this common- 
wealth.” 1 ob bein 12 i 

1 By the hand of Sir John Granville, general Monk re- 

ceived 2 commiſſion from the king conſtituting him general of 

| 5 —_ 
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ates-general in à body; and afterwards the ſtates 
ores apart, rmed their compliments with the 
eſt ſolemnity : every perſon of diſtinction was am- 
brious of being introduced to his majeſty ; all ambaſſa- 
dors and public miniſters of kings, princes, or ſtates, 
repaired to him, and profeſſtd the joy of their maſters 
in his behalf: ſo that one would have thought, that from 
the united efforts of Chriſtendom, had been derived this 
revolution, which diffuſed every where ſuch univerſal 
ſatisfaction. The Engliſh fleet came in fight of Scheve- 
ing. Montague had not waited for orders from the 
liament ; but had perſuaded the officers, of them- 
ſelves, to render their duty to his majeſty. The duke 
of York immediately went on board, and took the 
command of the fleet as high admiral. When the king 
' diſembarked at Dover, he was met by the general, 
whom he cordially embraced. Never ſubject in fact, 
robably in his intentions, had deſerved better of his 
Ling and country. In the ſpace of a few months, with- 
out effuſion of blood, by his cautious and difintereſted 
conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement on three 
kingdoms, Which had long been torn with the moſt 
violent convulſions: and having obſtinately refuſed the 
moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the king as 
well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely re- 
ſtored his injured maſter to the vacant throne. The 
king entered London on the 2gth of May, which was 
alſo his birth-day. The fond imaginations of men in- 
terpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of two ſuch 
jovial periods, | 


— —— 


IHE chief taxes in England, during the time of the 

tommonwealth, were the monthly aſſeſſments, the ex- 
ciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments were levied on 
perſonal eſtates as well as on land; and cc nmiſſioners 
were appointed in each county for rating the indivi- 
duals. The higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds a month in England; the 
loweſt was thirty-five thouſand. The aſſeſſments in 
Scotland were ſometimes ten thouſand pounds a month; 


commonly ſux thouſand, Thoſe on Ireland, nine thou- 


fand. At a medium, this tax might have afforded 
about a million a year. The exciſe, during the civil 


wars, was levied on bread, fleſh-meat as well as beer, 


ale, ſtrong-waters, and many other commodities. After 


the king was ſubdued, bread and fleſh-meat were ex- 


empted from exciſe. The cuſtoms on exportation were 
lowered in 1656. In 1650, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to levy both cuſtoms and exciſes. Cromwell 
in 1657 returned to the old practice of farming. Eleven 
hundred thouſand pounds were then offered, both for 
cuſtoms and exciſe, a greater ſum than had ever been 


levied by the commiſſioners: the whole of the taxes 


during that period might at a medium amount to above 
two millions a year; a ſum which though moderate, 
much exceeded the revenue of any former king. Se- 
queſtrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and church- 
lands, and of the lands of delinquents, yielded alſo con- 
ſiderable ſums, but very difficult to be eſtimated. 
Church lands are ſaid to have fold for a million. None 
of theſe were ever valued at above ten or eleven years 
purchaſe. The eſtates of de linquents amounted to above 
two hundred thouſand pounds a year. 
more than two millions in debt, though the parliament 
had left him in the treaſury above five hundred thouſand 
pounds ; and in ſtores, the value of ſeven hundred thou- 
land pounds. The committee of danger in April, 
1648, voted to raiſe the army to forty thouſand men. 
The ſame year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 
eighty thouſand pounds a month. The eſtabliſhment 
of the army in 1652, was in Scotland fifteen thouſand 


foot, two thouſand five hundred and eighty horſe, and 


hve hundred and fixty dragoons; in England, four thou- 


fund ſeven hundred foot, two thouſand five hundred and 


twenty horſe, garriſon ſix thouſand one hundred and 
afty-four, In all, thirty-one thouſand five hundred and 
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Cromwell died 
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appeared ſo conſpicuous. 
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nineteen; beſides officers; The army in Scotland was 
afterwards conſiderably reduced. The army in Ireland 
was not much ſhort of twenty thouſand men; ſo that 
upon the whole, the commonwealth maintained in 1652 
a ſtanding army of more than fiſty thouſand men. Its 
pay amounted to a yearly ſum of one million forty-ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen pounds. Afterwards 
the protector reduced the eſtabliſhment to thirty thou- 
ſand men; as appears by the Inſtrument of Government 


and Humble Petition and Advice. His frequent enter- 


prizes obliged him from time to time to augment them. 
Richard had on foot in England an army of thirteen 
thouſand two hundred and fifry-eight men, in Scotland 
nine thouſand five hundred and fix, in Ireland abour 
ten thouſand men. The foot ſoldiers had commonly a 
ſhilling a day: the horſe had two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence; ſo that many gentlemen and younger brothers of 
good family enliſted in the protector's cavalry. No 
wonder that ſuch men were averſe from the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of civil government, by which, they well knew, 
they muſt be deprived of ſo gainful a profeſſion. 

At the time of the battle at Worceſter, the parlia- 
ment had on foot about eighty thouſand men, partly 
militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of the com- 
monwealth, and the great capacity of thoſe members 
who had aſſumed the government, never at any time 


The whole revenue of the public, during the pro- 
tectorſhip of Richard, was eſtimated at one million 
eight hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventeen pounds: his annual expences at two mil- 
lion two hundred and one thouſand five hundred and 
forty pounds. An additional revenue was demanded 
from parliament. Ba 

The commerce and induſtry of England increaſed 
extremely during the peaceable period of Charles's 


-reign : the trade to the Eaſt-Indies and to Guinea be- 


came conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed almoſt the 
ſole trade with Spain, Twenty thouſand cloths were 
annually ſent to Turkey. Commerce met with inter- 
ruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulſions 
which afterwards prevailed ; though it ſoon recovered 
after the eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth. The 
war with the Dutch, by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo 
formidable a rival, ſerved to encourage trade in England : 
the Spaniſh war was to an equal degree pernicious. All 
the effects of the Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe 
value, were confiſcated in Spain. The prevalence of 
democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen 
to bind their ſons apprentices to merchants; and com- 
merce has ever ſince been more honourable in England 
than in any other European kingdom. The excluſive 
companies, which formerly confined trade, were never 
expreſsly aboliſhed by any ordinance of parliament dur- 
ing the commonwealth ; but as men paid no regard to 
the prerogative whence the charters of theſe companies 
were derived, the monopoly was gradually invaded, and 
commerce increaſed by the increaſe of liberty: Intereſt 
in 1650 was reduced to ſix per cent. | 

The cuſtoms in England, before the civil wars, are 
faid to have amounted to five hundred thouſand pounds 
a year : a ſum ten times greater than during the beſt 
period in queen Elizabeth's reign : but there is probably 
ſome exaggeration in this matter. 

The poſt-houſe in 1653, was farmed at ten thouſand 
pounds a year, which was deemed a conſiderable ſum 
for” the three kingdoms. Letters paid only about half 


their preſent poſtage. 


From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined ſix mil- 
lion nine hundred thouſand and forty-two pounds. From 
1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to ſeven million 
ſeven hundred and thirty-three 'thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-one pounds. Dr. Davenant has told us, 
from the regiſters of the mint, that between 1558 and 
1659, there had been coined nineteen million eight 
hundred and thirty-two thouſand four hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix pounds in gold and ſilver. 

The firſt mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, is - 


about 
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intro- 
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E are now arrived at one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary epo in Engliſh hiſtory, in which we 
ſee the people toſſed into oppoſite factions, and, as the 
ſea after a ſtorm, ſtill continuing thoſe violent motions 
by which they were firſt im We ſee them at one 
period of the following reign, with unbounded adulation, 
liciting the ſhackles of arbitrary power ; at another, 
with equal animoſity, baniſhing all the emifſaries of un- 
bounded power from the throne ; now courting the 
monarch, and then threatening thoſe on whom he moſt 
depended. There ſeems a clue that can unrayel all 
theſe inconſiſtencies. While the people thought the 
king a proteſtant, they were willing to entruſt him with 
their lives and fortunes ; but when they ſuppoſed that 
he was inclining to popery, all their confidence vaniſhed, 


and they were even willing to puniſh papiſts, as the 


23 method of ſhewing their reſentment 
imſelf. | | 
When Charles came to the throne he was thirty years 
of 8e, poſſeſſed of an agreeable perſon, an elegant ad- 
dreſs, and an engaging manner. His whole demeanor 
and behaviour was well calculated to ſupport and increaſe 
popularity. Accuſtomed, during his exile, to live 
cheerfully among his courtiers, he carried the ſame en- 
dearing — to the throne; and from the levity 
of his temper no injuries were dre: from his former 
reſentments. But it was ſoon found, that all theſe ad- 
vantages were. merely ſuperficial. His indolence and 
love of pleaſure made him averſe to all kind of bulineſs ; 
his familiarities were proſtituted to the worſt as well as 
the beſt of his ſubjects; and he took no care to reward 
his former friends, as he had taken no ſteps to be 
avenged 
before the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, disfigured by war 
and faction, could come into proper form; a council 
was compoſed, in which church of England-men and 
E 7 were admitted; and the 
ing's choice of his principal 
pleaſing to the people. Sir Edward Hyde, who had 
attended him in his exile, was now created a peer by the 
title of lord Clarendon, and appointed lord chancellor, 
and firſt miniſter of ſtate . The marquis, aſterwards 
created duke of Ormond, was appointed lord- ſte ward 
of the houſhold, the earl of Southampton high - treaſurer, 
and Sir Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate f. 95 
Notwithſtanding the joy of the people was unbounded, 
yet ſomething was thought to be due to juſtice, and ſome 
vengeance was neceſſary to be taken upon thoſe who had 
lately involved the nation in its calamities. Though an 
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#* This excellent man is better known now by his merits as 
an hiſtorian than as a ſtateſman ; but his integrity and wiſdom 
were equally excellent in both. 

+ Theſe men, combined by private friendſhip, and purſu- 
Ing one common aim, laboured only for the public, and fup- 
ported its intereſt with their own. $2 
'- + See Goldſmich's Hiſtory of England, ch. xxxv. 

$ Harriſon's death was marked with the ſame admirable con- 
ſtancy which he ſhewed at his trial; ſo that the greatneſs of 
ſome virtues which be poſſeſſed, in ſome meaſure counterba- 
lanced the greatneſs of his guilt. | 

| Carew, a millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, & ſaving to 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt his right to the government of theſe 


kingdoms.” | | 

This man, wh was more a republican than a fanatic, 
had faid in the houſe of commons, a little before the reſtora- 
tion, that he deſired no other epi to be inſcribed on his 
-xomb-ſtone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged 
| tract He ſupported the fame ſpirit upon hi 
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about 1660. A artichokes, cauliflowers, and act of indemnity was paſſed; thoſe who had I 
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Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, now dead, were 


of his former enemies. It required ſome time | 


miniſters was univerſally 


us, ſhould not be rigi 
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diate hand in the king's death, were excepted. Even ” 


ſidered as proper objects of reſentmert; their body 


were dug from their graves, dragged to the plai 
execution, and, after hanging ſome time, TC 
the gallows +: Of the reſt who fat in judgement on the 
late monarch's trial, ſome were dead, and ſome were 
thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of fourſcore, 
were devoted to immediate deſtruction. Theſe were 
enthuſiaſts, who had all along acted from principle, and 
who, in the general ſpirit of rage excited againſt them, 
Pages (4 that might do honour to a better 
General Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his trial, 
ed his cauſe with that undaunted firmneſs which he 
ad ſhewn through life, What he had done, he aid 
was from the impulſes of the Spirit of God. He would 
not, for any benefit to himſelf, hurt a hair of the pooreſt 
man or woman upon earth: and during the uſurpation 
of Cromwell, when all the reſt of the world acknow- 
edged the right, or bowed down to his power, he had 
boldly upbraided the uſurper to his. face; and all the 
terrors of impriſonment, and all the allurements of am- 
bition, had not been able to bind him to a compliance 
to that deceitful tyrant 5. Carew |, Coke, Peters, 
Scot , Clement, Scrape, Jones, Hacker, and Axtell, 
ſhared the ſame fate. They bore the ſcorn of the mul- 
titude, and the eryelty of the executioner, not ſimply 
with fortitude, but with the ſpirit and confidence of 
martyrs, who ſuffered for having done their duty ++. 
This was all the blood that was ſhed in ſo great a reſto- 
ration, The reſt of the king's judges were reprieved, 
and afterwards diſperſed into ſeveral priſons. Charles 
being directed in all things by — gave almoſt 
an univerſal ſatisſaction to his ſubjects. The army was 
diſbanded that had for ſo many years governed the na- 
tion; prelacy, and all the ceremonies of the church of 
England, were reſtored ; at the fame time that the king 
pretended to preſerve an air of moderation and neutra- 
lity T. In fact, with regard to religion, Charles, in 
is gayer hours, was a profeſſed deiſt, and attached to 
none; but in the latter part of his life, when he began 
to think more ſeriouſly, he ſhewed an inclination to the 
perſuaſion, which he had ſtrongly imbibed in 
his exile. - But this toleration, in which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or quell the 


enthuſiaſm of a few determined men, who, by an un- 


exampled combination, were impelled by one common 
phrenzy, One Venner, a deſperate enthuſiaſt, who had 
often conſpired againſt Cromwell; and had as often 
been 7 had by this time perſuaded his followers, 
that if they would take arms, Jeſus would come to put 


himſelf at their head. Wich theſe expectations, to the 


number of ſixty perſons, they iſſued forth into the ſtreets 
of London in complete armour, and 


proclaimed king 
Jeſus wherever they went. They believed themſelves 


invulnerable and invincible, and expected the ſame for- 


— —__ 


It Some circumſtances of ſcandalous bardarity attended 


their execution. Harrifon's entrails were torn out, and thrown 
into the fire before he expired. His head was fixed on tha 
ſledge that drew Coke and Peters to the place of execution, 
with the face turned towards them. 'The executioner having 
mangled Coke, approached Peters, beſmeared with the blood of 


nis friend, and aſked how he liked that work. Peters, viewing 


him with an air of ſcorn, ſaid, « Yqu have butchered a ſervant 
of God in my ſight; but I defy your cruelty.” | 
tt In this declaration, the king promiſed that he would 


provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger dioceſes ; that the pre- 


lates ſhould, all of them, be regular and conſtant preachers; 
that they ſhould not confer ordination, or exerciſe any juril- 
dition, without the advice and aſſiſtance of preſbyteries, 
choſen by the dioceſe ; that ſuch alterations ſhould be made in 
the liturgy as would render it totally unexceptionable; that, in 
the mean time, the uſe of that mode of ip ſhould be im- 
noſed on ſuch as were unwilling te receive it; and that the 
ſurplice, the croſs in bandit, and bowing at the name ef 
Jet idly inſiſted on. £ 
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tune which had attended Gideon, and the other heroes 
of the Old Teſtament. - Every one at firſt fled before 
them; one unhappy man being aſked who he was for, 
anſwering that he was for God and the king, they ſlew 
him on the ſpot. In this manner they went from ſtreet 
do ſtreet, and made a deſperate reſiſtance againſt a body 
of the train bands that they ſent to attack them. After 
killing many of the aſſailants, they made a regular re- 
treat into Cane-wood, near Hampſtead. Being diſ- 
lodged from thence, the next morning they returned to 
London, and took poſſeſſion of an. houſe, in which they 

| defended themſelves againſt a body of troops, until the 
majority were killed. At laſt the troops, who had un- 
tiled the houſe, and were tired of ſlaughter, ruſhed in, 
and ſeized the few that were left alive. They were 
tried, condemned, and executed; and to the laſt they 
declared, that if they were deceived, it was the Lord 
himſelf that was their deceiver *®, 

In England, the civil diſtinctions ſeemed to be abo- 
liſhed by the lenity and equality of Charles's adminiſ- 
tration. Cavalier and Round-head were heard of no 
more: all men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting to the 
king's lawful prerogatives, and in cheriſhing the juſt 
privileges of the people and of parliament. Theological 
controverſy alone ſtill ſubſiſted, and kept alive tome 
ſparks of that flame which had thrown the nation into 
combuſtion. While catholics, independents, and other 
ſectaries, were content with entertaining ſome proſpect 
of toleration; prelacy and preſbytery ſtruggled for the 
ſuperioricy, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept 
them in agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy 
between twelve biſhops and twelve leaders among the 
preſbyterian miniſters, with an intention, at leaſt on pre- 
tence,” of bringing about an accommodation between the 
parties. The furplice, the croſs in baptiſm, the kneel- 
ing at the ſacrament, the bowing at the name of Jeſus, 
were anew canvaſſed; and the ignorant multitude were 
in hopes that fo many men of gravity and learning could 
not fail, after deliberate argumentation, to agree in all 
points of controverſy : they were ſurprized to ſee them 
ſeparate more inflamed than' ever, and more confirmed 
in their ſeveral prejudices. To enter into particulars 
would be ſuperfluous. 

The king's parliaments, both of England and Scot- 
land, ſeemed willing to make reparation for their former 
diſobedience, by their preſent conceſſions, In the 
Engliſh houſe, in 1661, monarchy and epiſcopacy were 
carried to as great ſplendour, as they had ſuffered mi- 
ſery and depreſſion. The biihops were permitted to 
reſume their ſears in the houſe of peers ; all military au- 
thority was acknowledged to be veſted in the king; and 

he was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for regu- 
lating corporations, and expelling ſuch members as had 
intruded themſelves by violence, or profeſſed principles 
dangerous to the conſtitution. An act of uniformity in 
religion was paſſed, by which it was required that every 
clergyman ſhould be re- ordained, if he had not before 
received epiſcopal ordination ; that he ſhould: declare his 
aſſent to every thing contained in the Book of Common- 
Prayer, and ſhould take the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence. In conſequence of this law, above two thouſand 
of the preſbyterian clergy relinquiſhed their cures in one 
day, to the great aſtoniſhment of the nation ; thus ſa- 
crificing their intereſts to their religion. But the Scotch 
parliament went ſtill greater lengths in their proſtrations 
to the king. It was there that his divine, indefeaſible, 


ä 


The abſurdity, and even ridicule which attended the pro- 
feſſions and expectations of theſe poor deluded men, ſtruck the 
people very ſtrongly: and from the moroſeneſs of enthuſiaſm, 
they now went over into the oppoſite extreme of riot and de- 
bauchery, The court itſelf ſet the example; nothing but 
ſcenes of gallantry and feſtivity were to be ſeen; the horrors 
of the late war were become the ſubject of ridicule z the for- 
mality and ignorance of the ſectaries were diſplayed upon the 
ſtage, and even laughed at from the pulpit. But while the 
king was thus noted, the old faithful friends and followers of 
his family were left unrewarded: Numbers who had 'fought 
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| and hereditary right, was aſſerted in the fulleſt and moſt 
politive terms. His right was extended to their lives 


and poſſeſſions ; and from his original grant was ſaid to 
come, all that his ſubjects might be ſaid to enjoy. They 
voted an additional revenue of forty thouſand: pounds; 
and all their former violences were treated with the ut- 
moſt deteſtation. 

This was the time for the king to have made himſelf 
independent of all parliaments; and it is ſaid, that 
Southampton, one of his miniſters, had thought of pro- 
curing his maſter from the commons the grant of a re- 
venue of two millions a year, which would effectually 
render him abſolute ; but in this his views were ob- 
ſtructed by the great Clarendon, who, though attached 
to the king, was fill more the friend of liberty and the 
laws. Charles, however, was no way intereſted in theſe 
oppoſite views of his miniſters ; he only defired money, 
in order to proſecute his pleaſures ; and provided he had 
that, he little regarded the manner in which it was ob- 
tained. It was this careleſs and expenſive diſpoſition 
chat firſt tended to diſguſt his ſubjects, and to diſpel that 
intoxication of loyalty, which had taken place at his re- 
ſtoration. Though the people were pleaſed with the 
mirth and pleaſantry of their monarch, yet they could 
not help murmuring at his indolence, his debaucheries, 
and profuſion, They could not help remembering the 
ſtrict frugality and active diligence that marked the 
uſurper's adminiſtration ; they called to mind the victo- 


ries they had gained under him, and the vaſt projects he 


had undertaken, But they now ſaw an oppoſite picture; 
a court ſunk in debauchery, and the taxes of the nation 
only employed in extending vice, and corrupting the 
morals of the people. The ejected clergy did not fail 
to inflame theſe juſt reſentments in the minds of the au- 
dience; but particularly when the nation ſaw Dunkirk, 
which had been acquired during the late vigorous ad- 
miniſtration, now baſely ſold to che French, for a ſmall 
ſum to ſupply the king's extravagance, they could put 
no bounds to their complaints. From chis time he 
found the wheels of government clogged with continual 
obſtructions, and his parliaments reluctant. y granting 
thoſe ſupplies, which he as meanly condeſcended to im- 
plore. His continual exigencies drove him conſtantly 
to meaſures no way ſuited to his inclination. Among 
others, was his marriage, celebrated in 1662, with 
Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, who, though a vir- 
tuous princeſs, poſſeſſed, as it ihould ſeem, but few 
perſonal attractions. It was the portion of this princeſs 
that the needy monarch was enamoured of, which 
amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds, together 
with the fortreſs of Tangier in Atrica, and of Bombay 
in the Eaſt Indics. The chancellor Clarendon, the 
dukes of Ormond and Southampton, urged many rea- 
ſons againſt this match, particularly the likelihood of 
her never having any children: the king diſregarded 
their advice, and the inauſpicious marriage was cele- 
brated accordingly. But ſtill his neceſſities were greater 
than his ſupplies. He never much loved the ſteady 
virtue of lord Clarendon, and imputed to him ſome of 
thoſe neceſſities to which he was reduced. It is ſaid 
alſo, that this great miniſter prevented him from repu- 
diating the queen, which he had thoughts of doing, in 
order to marry one Mrs. Stuart, on whom he had 
placed his affections, by procuring that lady to be pri- 
vately married to the duke of Richmond. However 


this be, he was not willing to give him up to the reſent- 


— 


for him and his father, and had loſt their whole fortunes in his 
ſervice, ſtill continued to pine in want and oblivion; while, in 
the mean time, their perſecutors, who had profited by the 
times, had acquired fortunes during the civil war, and were 
{ill permitted to enjoy them without moleſtation. The ſuf- 
ferers petitioned in vain: the family of the Stuarts were never 
remarkable for their gratitude; and the amuſers, the flatterers, 
and the concubines of this monarch, enjoyed all his conſidera- 
ration. The wretched royaliſts murmured without redreſs ; 


he fled from their gloomy expoſtulations to ſcenes of mirth, 
| riot, and feſtivity. . | 
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ment of the parliament, to whom he was become nox- 
tous, in order to obtain ſome farther ſupplies. For this 
Fro he aſſembled the commons in the Banqueting- 

ouſe ; and, in the cloſe of a flattering ſpeech, replete 
with profeſſions of eternal gratitude, and the warmeſt 


affection, he begged a ſupply for his preſent occaſions, | 


which, he ſaid, were extremely preſſing. They could 
not reſiſt his humble ſupplications ; they granted him 
four ſubſidies ; and the clergy, in convocation, followed 
their example. On this occaſion lord Briſtol ventured 
to impeach the chancellor in the houſe of peers; but 
not ſupporting his charge for this time, the affair 
dropped, only in order to be revived again the next 


ſeſſions with greater animolity. 


It was probably with a view of recruiting the ſupply 
for his pleaſures, that he was induced to declare war 
againſt the Dutch, as the money appointed for that pur- 
poſe would go through his hands. A vote, by his con- 
trivance, was procured in the houſe of commons, al- 
tedging that the wrongs, affronts, and indignities offered 
by the Dutch in ſeveral quarters of the globe, had in a 
great meaſure obſtructed the trade of the nation. As 


dis prodigality always kept him neceſſitous, he foreſew 


that he ſhould be able to convert a part of the ſupplies 
to his private amuſements. His brother alſo, the duke 
of York, longed for an opportunity of ſignalizing his 
courage and conduct, as high admiral, againſt a people 
he hated, not only for their republican principles, but 
alſo as being one of the chief bulwarks of the proteftant 
religion. This war began on each fide with mutual de- 
predations. The Engliſh, under the command of Sir 
Robert Holmes, not only expelled the Dutch from 


Cape Corſe Caſtle, on the coaſt of Africa, but likewiſe 
ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape Verde, and the 


Ile of Goree. Sailing from thence to America, the 
admiral poſſeſſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, ſince called 
New York, which continued annexed to the Engliſh 

vernment, till 1783, when its independence was ac- 
— by the crown of Great-Britain, and it is 
now one of the Thirteen United Independent States 
of North America. On the other hand, De Ruyter, 
the Dutch admiral, ſailed to Guinea, diſpoſſeſſed the 
Engliſn of all their ſettlements there except Cape Corſe. 
He then ſailed to America, attacked Barbadoes, but 


was repulſed. He aſterwards committed hoſtilities on 


Long Iſland. Soon after, the two moſt conſiderable 


fleets of each nation met, the one under the duke of 
York, to the number of one hundred and fourteen fail ; 
the other commanded by Opdam, admiral of the Dutch 


navy, of nearly equal force. The engagement began 


at four in the morning, and both ſides fought with their 
uſual intrepidity. The duke of York was in the hotteſt 
part of the engagement, and behaved with great ſpirit 
and compoſure, while his lords and attendants were 
killed beſide him. In the heat of the action, when en- 
gaged in cloſe fight with the duke, the Dutch admiral's 
ſhip blew up; this accident much difcouraged the 
Dutch, who fled to their own coaſt. They had nine- 
teen ſhips ſunk and taken, the victors loſt only one *. 
This diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation ; and 
De Wit, their great miniſter, whoſe genius and wiſdom 


— 
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lt is affirmed, and with an appearance of reaſon, that this 


victory might have been rendered more complete, had not or- 


ders been iſſued to ſlacken fail by Brounker, one of the duke's 
bed-chamber, - who pretended authority from his maſter.. The 
dukediſclaimed the orders; but Brounker never was ſufficiently 
puniſhed for his temerity. King James, in his Memoirs, 
gives an account of this affair kifferent from what we meet 
with in any hiſtorian. He ſays, that while he was aſleep, 
Brounker brought orders to Sir John Harman, captain of the 
ſhip, to ſlacken fail. Sir John remonſtrated, but obeyed. 
After ſome time, finding that his falling back was likely to 
produce confuſion in the fleet, he hoiſted the fails as before: 
ſo that the prince coming ſoon after on the quarter-deck, and 
finding all things as he left them, knew nothing of what had 
paſſed during his repoſe. Nobody gave him the leaſt intima- 


tion of it. It was long after, that he heard of it by a kind of 


accident, and he intended to have puniſhed Brounker by mar- 


tial law]; but juſt about that time, the houſe of commons took 


were admirable, was obliged to take the | 
the fleet upon himſelf f. > 3 8 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh naturally excited the ; 

louſy of the neighbouring Rates, particularly F 2 
Denmark, who reſolved to protect the Butch againſt 
the ſuperior power of their oppoſers. The Dutch bh - 
thus ſtrengthened by ſo powerful an alliance, reſolved 4 

face their conquerors once more. De Ruyter their 
great admiral, was returned from his expedition ty 
Guinea, and was appointed at the head of leventy-ſix 
fail, to join the duke of Beaufort, the French admiral 

who, it was ſuppoſed, was then entering the Britiſh 
Channel from Toulon. The duke of Albemarle and 
prince Rupert now commanded the Engliſh fleet, which 
did not exceed ſeventy-four fail. Albemarle, who from 
his ſucceſſes under Cromwell had learned too much to 
deſpite the enemy, propoſed to diſpatch prince Rupert 
with twenty ſhips to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir 
George Ayſcough, well acquainted with the force of his 
enemies, proteſted againſt the temerity of this reſolution; 
but Albemarle's authority prevailed. The Engliſh and 
Dutch, thus engaging upon unequal terms, a battle en- 
ſued, the molt memorable in the annals of the ocean, 
The conflict began with incredible fury : the Dutch ad- 
mira], Evertzen, was killed by a cannon ball, and one 
veſſel of their flect was blown up, while one of the Eng. 
liſh ſhips was taken: darkneſs parted the combatants tor 
the firſt day. The ſecond day they renewed the com- 
bat with increaſed animoſity ; ſixteen freſh ſhips joined 
the Dutch, and the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered, that their 
fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty-eight. Upon re- 
treating towards their own coaſt, the Dutch followed 
them, where another dreadful conflict was beginning, 
but parted by the darkneſs of the night, as before. The 
morning of the third day, the Engkih were obliged to 
continue their retreat, and the Dutch perſiſted in purſu- 
ing. Albemarle, who till kept in the rear, and pre- 
ſented a dreadful Front to the enemy, made a deſperate 
reſolution to blow up his ſhip rather than ſubmit to the 
enemy; when he happily found himſelf reinforced by 
prince Rupert with ſixteen ſhips of the line. By this 
time it was night; and the next morning, after a diſtant 
cannonading, the fleets came to a cloſe combat, which 
was continued with great violence, till they were parted 
by a miſt. Sir George Ayſcough, in a ſhip of one 
hundred guns, had the misfortune to ſtrike on the Ga- 
loper Sands, where he was ſurrounded and taken. The 


| Engliſh retired firſt into their harbours : both ſides 


claimed the victory; but the Dutch certainly obtained 
the advantage, though not the glory of the combat. A 
ſecond engagement, equally bloody, followed ſoon after, 
with larger fleets on both ſides, .commanded by the ſame 
admirals; and in this the Dutch were obliged to own 
themſelves vanquiſhed, and retreat into their own har- 
bours. But they were ſoon in a capacity to out- number 
the Engliſh fleet, by the junction of Beaufort the French 
admiral. The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames, 
conducted by their great admiral; and threw the Eng- 
liſh into the utmoſt conſternation: a chain had been 
drawn acroſs the river Medway ; ſome fortifications had 
been added to the forts along the banks, but all theſe 


— ma ——_— 


up the queſtion and impeached him, which made it impoſſible 
for the duke to puniſh him otherwiſe than by diſmiſſing him his 
ſervice. Brounker, before the houfe, never pretended that he 
had received any orders from the duke. It is allowed, how- 
ever, that the duke behaved with great bravery during the 
action. He was long in the thickeſt of the fire. The earl of 
Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one 
ſhot at his ſide, and covered him all over with their brains and 
gore. And « is not likely, that, in a .purſuit, where even 
perſons of inferior ſtation, and of the moſt cowardly diſpoſi- 
tion, acquire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirits to 
flag, and ſhould turn from the back of an enemy, whoſe face 
he had not been afraid to encounter. 

+ This extraordinary man quickly became as much maſter 
of naval affairs, as if he had been from his infancy educated 
in them. He even improved ſome part of the naval arts be- 
yond what expert mariners had ever expected to attain. 


were 
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| equal to preſent force; Sheerneſs was ſoon 

D Dutch ied forward, and broke the chaia, 
though forrified by ſome ſhips ſunk there by Albemarle's 
orders. Deſtroying the ſhipping in their paſſage; they 
advanced ſtill onward, with fix men of war, and five 
fire-Ihips, 2s far as Upnore Caſtle; where they burned 
tree men of war. The whole city of London was in 
conſternation 3 it was expected that the Dutch might 
ſail up next tide to London Bridge, and deſtroy, not 
only the ſhipping, bur even the buildings of the metro- 

is. But the Dutch were unable to proſecute that 
project, from the failure of the French, who had. pro- 
miſcd to give them aſſiſtance ; ſpreading, therefore, an 
alarm along the coalt, they returned to their own ports, 
to boaſt of their ſucceſs againſt their formidable ene- 

ies. 
" While the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs 
on either ide, two calamities happened in London 
which threw che people into the greateſt conſternation, 
In October, 1665, a plague broke out, which raged 
with ſuch violence as to cut off in a year ninety thouſand 
inhabitants. On account of this diſaſter, the king was 
obliged to ſummon the parliament at Oxford. On the 
ad of Sptember, the year following, a fire broke out in 
2 baker's houſe near London Bridge, which ſpread itſelf 
on all ſides with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could ex- 
tinguiſh it, till it laid in aſhes a conſiderable part of the 
eiy. The inhabitants, without being able to provide 
effectually for their relief, were reduced to be ſpectators 
of their own ruin; and were purſued from ſtreet to ſtreet 
by che flames, which unexpectedly gathered round them. 
Three days and nights did the fire advance; and it was 
only by the blowing up of houſes, that it was at laſt ex- 
tinguiſned. The king and duke uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but all their 
induſtry was unſucceſsful. This fire deſtroyed in the 
ſpace of four days, eighty-nine churches, among which 
were the cathedral of St. Paul's, the city gates, the 
Exchange, Cuſtom-Houſe, Guildhall, Sion College, 
and many public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, and li- 
braries, & vaſt number of ſtately edifices, thirteen thou- 
fand two hundred dwelling-houſes, and four hundred 
ſtreets. The ruins of the city covered four hundred 
and thirty-ſix acres, extending from the Tower along 
the Thames ſide to the Temple Church, and from the 
north-eaſt gate, along the city walls to Holborn 
Bridge. The cauſes of this calamity were evident. 
The narrow ſtreets of London, the houſes built entirely 
of wood, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which 
blew ; theſe were ſo many concurring circumſtances, 
which rendered it eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of the de- 
ſtruction that enſued. But the people were not ſatisfied 
with this obvious account. Prompred by blind rage, 
ſome aſcribed the guilt to the republicans, others to the 
cathclics ; though it is not eaty to conceive how the 
burning of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either 
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* The following inſcription was placed on the monument : 

In the year of Chriſt, 1666, the ſecond day of September, 
at the diſtance of 202 feet, (the height of this column,) a ter- 
rible fire broke out about midnight, which, driven on by a 
high wind, not only waſted the adjacent parts, but alſo very 
remote places with incredible noiſe and fury. It conſumed 
eighiy-nine churches, the city gates Guildhall, many public 
ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately 
edifices, thirteen thouſand two hundred dwelling houſes, four 
hundred ſtreets. Of the fix and twenty wards it utterly de- 
ſtroyed fifteen, and left eight others ſhattered and half burned. 
The ruins of the city were four hundred thirty-ſix acres from 
the Tower by Thames fide to the Temple Church, and from 
the north- eaſt gate along the city wall to Holborn-Bridge. To 
the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens it was mercileſs, but to 
their lives very favourable, that it might in all things reſemble 
the laſt conflagration of the world. The deſtruction was ſud- 
den, for in a ſmall ſpace of time the ſame city was ſeen moſt 
flouriſhing and reduced to nothing. Three days after, when 
the fatal fire had baſed all human counſels and endeavours, in 
the opinion of all, it ſtopped as it were, by a command from 

eaven, and was on every fide extinguiſhed. 

+ Notwithftanding the above account, we cannot with- 
old from our readers a remarkable paſſage in Dr. Burnet's 


3 
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party. As the papiſts were the chlef objects of public 
deteſtation, the rumour, which threw the guilt on them, 
was more favourably received by the people. No proof 
however, or even 3 aſter the frridtefl enquiry 
by a committee of parliament; ever appeared to autho- 
rize ſuch a calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance 
to the popular prejudice, the inſcription; engraved by 
authority on the monument, : aſcribed this calamity to 
that hated ſect . This clauſe was eraſed by order of 
king James, when he came to the throne ; but after the 
revolution it was replaced. So credulous, as well as 
obſtinate, are the people, in b-lieving every thing which 
flatters their prevailing paſſions f. ; | 
| The fire of London, though at: that time a great ca- 
lamity, has proved in the iflue beneficial both to the 
city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very 
little time; and care was taken to make the ſtreets wider 
and more regular than before. A diſcretionary power 
was aſſumed by the king to regulate the diſtribution of 
the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and timber, 
the materials of which the houſes were formerly com- 
poſed. The neceſſity was fo urgent, and the occaſion 
lo extraordinary, that no exceptions were taken to an 
exerciſe of authority, which otherwiſe might have been 
illegal. Had the king been enabled to carry his power 
{till farther, and made the houſes be rebuilt with perfect 
regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much 
contributed to the convemence, as well as embelliſh- 
ment, of the city. Great advantages, however, have 
reſulted from the alterations ; though not carried to the 
full length. London became much more healthy after 
the fire. The plague, which uſed to break out with 
great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was 
always lurking in ſome corner or other of the city, has 
ſcarcely ever appeared ſince that calamity. 

The war againſt the Dutch was now vehemently ex- 


claimed againſt, as unſucceſeful and unneceffary ; as 


being an attempt to humble that nation, who were equal 
enemies of popery with themſelves. Charles himſelf 
alſo began to be ſenſible that all the ends for which he 
had undertaken the Dutch war, were likely to prove en- 
tirely ineffectual. Whatever projects he might have 
formed for ſecreting the money granted him by parlia- 
ment for his own uſe, he had hitherto failed in his inten- 
tion; and inſtead of laying up, he found himſelf con- 
ſiderably in debt. Propoſals were, therefore, thrown 
out for an accommodation, which after ſome negocia- 
tion the Dutch conſented to accept. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Breda, July 10, 1667, by which the colony 
of New York was ceded by the Dutch to the Engliſh, 
and has continued a moſt valuable acquiſition to them 
till the Americans obtained their independence as 
before-mentioned. | 

Upon the whole of this treaty, it was conſidered as 
inglorious to the Engllth, as they failed in gaining any 
redrels againſt the complaints which gave riſe to it. Lord 


Hiſtory relative to this fire. The celebrated Dr. Lloyd, af- 
terwards biſhop of Worceſter, told that prelate, That one 
Grant a papiſt had ſometime before applied himſelf to the ſaid 
Lloyd, who had great credit with the counteſs of Clarendon, 
(proprietor of a great ſhare in the revenue which ariſes from 
the New River,) and ſaid he could raiſe that eſtate conſidera. 
bly, if ſhe would make him a truſtee for her. His ſchemes 
were probable, and he was made one of the board that governed 
that matter: and by that he had a right to come as oft as he 
pleaſed to view their works at Iſlington. He went thither the 
Saturday before the fire broke out, and called for the key of 
the place where the heads of the pipes were, and turned all the 
cocks that were then open, and ſtopped the water, and went 
away, and carried the keys with him. So when the fire broke 
out next morning, they opened the pipes in the ſtreets to find 
water, but there was none. And ſome hours were loſt in 
ſending to Iſlington, where the door was to be broke open and 
the cocks turned; and it was long before the water got to 
London. Grant indeed denied that he had turned the cocks. 
But the officer of the works affirmed that he had according to 
order, ſet them all a running, and that no perſon had got the 
keys from him but Grant; who confeſſed he had carried away 
the keys, but pretended he did it without deſign.“ 


Clarendon, 
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army to be raiſed, and to govern. the kingdom 


having firſt adviſed an war, and then for 
concluding a diſgraceful peace. He had been long de- 
clining in the king's favour, and he was no leſs diſpleaſ- 
ing to the majority of the people. His ſevere virtue, 
his uncomplying temper, and his deteſtation of factious 
meaſures, were unlikely to gain him many partizans in 
ſuch a court as that,of Charles, that had been taught to 
regard every thing ſerious as ſomewhat criminal. There 
were many accuſations now, therefore, brought up 
againſt him; the ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of 
the ſeamen, and diſgrace at Chatham, were all added 
to the accumulation of his guilt. But particularly his 
imputed ambition was urged among his crimes. His 
daughter had, while yet in Paris, commenced an 
amour with the duke of York ; and had permitted his 
gazantries to tranſgreſs the bounds of virtue. Charles, 
who then loved Clarendon, and who was unwilling that 
he ſhould ſuffer the mortification of a parent, obliged 
the duke to marry his daughter ; and this marriage, 
which was juſt in itſelf, became culpable in the miniſter. 
A building likewiſe of more expence than his ſlender 
fortune could afford, had been undertaken by him ; and 
this was regarded as a ſtructure raiſed by the plunder of 
the public. Fewer accuſations than thoſe would have 
been ſufficient to diſgrace him with Charles ; he or- 
dered the ſeals to be taken from him, and given to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman. This ſeemed the ſignal for Cla- 
rendon's enemies to ſtep in, and effect his entire over- 
throw. The houſe of commons, in their addreſs to 
the king gave him thanks for his diſmiſſion of that noble- 
man: and immediately a charge was opened againſt him 
in the houſe, by Mr. Seymour, conſiſting of ſeventeen 
articles“. Theſe, which were only a catalogue of the 


popular rumours before-mentioned, appeared at firſt 


ſght falſe or frivolous. However, Clarendon finding 


the popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 


running with impetuoſity againſt him, thought proper 
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The following contains the ſubſtance of theſe articles: 

« I. That the carl of Clarendon hath deſigned a ſtanding 

thereby; and 

adviſed the king to diſſolve this parliament, and to lay aſide all 

thoughts of parliaments for the future; to govern by a military 

powers and to maintain the ſame by free quarter and contri- 
ution. | | 

II. That he hath, in the hearing of the king*s ſubjects, 
falſely and feditiouſly ſaid, that the king was in his heart a 
— or popiſhly affected, or words to that effect. 

4 III. That be hath received great ſums of money for the 

ocuring of the Canary Patent, and other illegal patents; and 
granted illegal injunctions to ſtop proceedings at law againſt 
them, and other illegal patents formerly granted. 

« IV. That he hath adviſed and procured divers of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt law, in remote iſlands, 

riſons, and other places, A to prevent them from the 

nefit of the law, and to produce precedents: for the impriſon- 
ing any other of his majeſty's ſubjects in the ſame manner. 

« V. That he procured his majeſty's cuſtoms to be farmed 
at under-rates, knowing the ſame; and great pretended debts 
to be paid by his majeſty, to the payment of which his majeſty 
was not ſtrictly bound, and afterwards received great ſums of 
mone uf gm, the ne > 8 

„ VI. That he received great ſums of money from the 
company of vintners, or ſome of them or their agents, for en- 
hancing the price of wines, and for-freeing them from the pay- 
ment of l penalties, which they had incurred. | 

„ VII. That he hath in a ſhort time gained to himſelf a 
—— eſtate than can be imagined to be gained lawfully in fo 
mort a ſpace; and, contrary'to his oath, he hath procured ſe. 
veral grants under the ſeal, from his majeſty to himſelf and re- 


lations, of ſeveral of his majeſty's lands, hereditaments, and 


leaſes, to the diſprofit of his majeſty. 

„ VIII. That he had introduced an arbitrary government 
in his majeſty's foreign plantations; and hath cauſed ſuch as 
complained thereof before his majeſty and council, to be im- 
priſoned for ſo doing. —.— | 
IX. That he did reject and fruſtrate a propoſal and under. 


and St. Chriſtopher's, and reducing the French plantations to 
his majefty's obedience, after the commiſſions were drawn for 
that purpoſe, which was the occaſion. of our great loſſes and 
damages in thoſe pars. MT IB 
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Clarendon, therefore, gained a ſhare of blame, both for 


to withdraw to France. The legiſlature | | 
bill of baniſhment and e while Chen let n 
tinued to reſide in a private manner at Paris, where b. 
employed his leiſure in reducing his hiſtory of the c 
war into form, for which he had before collected oo 
terials. a : FE nas ng 
A confederacy of great importance, whic | 
the name of the Triple Alliance, was formed by Chan! 
ſoon after the fall of this great ſtateſman, as if to ſhew 
that he could ſtill ſupply his place. It was conduRted 


by Sir William Temple, one of the great ornaments of 


| Engliſh literature; who united the philoſopher and the 


ſtateſman, who was equally great in both f. This all 
ance was formed between England, Holland, * 
Sweden, to prevent the French king from completing 
his conqueſts in the Netherlands. That monarch had 
already ſubdued the greater part of that delightful coun. 
try; when he was unexpectedly ſtopped in the midſt of 
his career by this league; in which it was agreed by the 
contracting powers, that they would conſtitute them. 
ſelves arbiters of the differences between France and 
Spain, and check the inordinate pretenſions of either. 
To this foreign confederacy ſucceeded one, in 1670 
of a domeſtic nature, that did not promiſe ſuch beneg- 
cial effects as the former. The king had long been 
fluctuating between his pride and his pleaſures ; the one 
urged him to extend his prerogative, the other to enjoy 
the good things that fortune threw in his way, He 
therefore would be likely to find the greateſt ſatisfaction 
in thoſe miniſters who could flatter both his wiſhes at 
once, He was excited, by the active ſpirit of his bro- 
ther, to riſe above humble ſolicitations to his parlia- 
ment ; and was beſet by ſome deſperate counſellors, 
who importuned and encouraged him to aſſert his own 
independence. Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauder. 


dale, a junto diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 
CABAL, a word containing the initial letters of their 
names. Never was there a more dangerous miniſtry 


— 


—— 


« X. That he held correfpondence with Cromwell and his 
accomplices, when he was in parts beyond the ſeas, attended 
his majeſty, and thereby adhered to the king's enemies. 

« XI. That he adviſed and effected the ſale of Dunkirk to 
the French king, being part of his majeſty's dominions ; to- 
gether with the ammunition, artillery, and all forts of ſtores 
there, and for no greater value than th faid ammunition, 
artillery, and ſtores were worth. | 

* Nil. That the faid earl did unduly cauſe his majeſty's 
letters-patent, under the great fea] of England, to one Dr. 
Crowther, to be altered, and the enrolment thereof to be un- 


duly raſed. 


« XIIL That he hath in an arbitrary way examined and 
brought unto queſtion divers of his majeſty's ſubjects concern- 
ing their lands, tenements, goods, chattels, and properties, 
determined thereof at the council-table, and ſtopped proceed- 
ings at law by order of the council-table, and threatened ſome 
that pleaded the ſtatute of the 17th of Car. I, 4 | 

« XIV. That he hath cauſed quo warranto's to be iſſued 
out againſt moſt of the corporations of England, immediately 
after the charters were confirmed by an ack of parliument, to 
the intent he might require great ſums of money of them for 
renewing their charters; which when they complied withal, 
he cauſed the ſaid quo warranto's'to be diſcharged, and proſe- 
cutions therein to ceaſe. 

« XV. That he procured the bills of ſettlement of Ireland, 


and received great ſums of money for the ſame in a moſt cor- 
rupt and unlawful manner. | 


« XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed his majeſty and 


the nation in all foreign treaties, and negociations relating to 


the war, and betrayed and diſcovered his majeſty's moſt ſecret 
counſels to his enemies, : | 5 

XVII. That he was the principal author of that fatal coun- 
ſel of dividing the fleet about 1666.” 


+ The triple alliance was concluded in five days; it wzs an 


event that was received with equal ſurprize and approbation by 


the world. Notwithſtanding the unfortunate concluſion of 


| the laſt war, England now appeared in her proper ſtation, and, 

by this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and cre- 
takin roved by his majeſty, for the preſervation of Nevis Ne 

F to all the compliments made him on the occaſion, he modeſtly 

. replied, that to remove things from their center, or proper 

element, required force and labour; but that of themſelves 

chey eaſily returned to it, 


in Europe. Temple likewiſe received great applauſe ; but 


in 


is England, not one moto fitted to deſtroy all that li- 
berty had been eſtabliſhing for ages *. A ſecret alliance 
wich France, and a rupture with Holland, were the firſt 
conſequences of their advice. * The duke of York had 
the confidence boldly to declare himſelf a catholic and 
to alarm the fears of the nation ſil more, a liberty of 
conſcience was allowed to all ſectaries, whether diſſenters 
or papiſts. Theſe mealures were conſidered by tke 
people as deſtructive, not only of their hberties, but of 
their religion, which they valued more. A proclama- 
tion was iflued, containing very rigorous clauſes in favour 
of preſſing 3 another full of menaces againſt thoſe who 
ventured to ſpeak undutifully of his majeſty's meaſures ; 
and even againſt thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs 
they informed in due time againſt the offenders. Theſe 
meaſures, though ſtill within bounds, were yet no way 
ſuitable to that adminiſtration, which upon his reſtoration | 
he had promiſed to eſtabliſn. : 

The commons paſſed a-blll, for laying a duty on to- 
bacco, Scotch falt, glaſſes, and ſome other commodt- 
ties. Againſt this bill the merchants of London ap- 
peared by petition before the houſe of lords. The lords 
entered into their reaſons, and began to make amend- 
ments on the bill ſent up by the commons. T his at- 
tempt was highly reſented by the lower houſe, as an en- 
croachment on the right, which they pretended to poſ- 
{cs alone, of granting money to the crown. Many re- 
monſtrances paſſed between the two houſes ; and by 
their altercations the king was obliged to prorogue the 
parliament on the 22d of April, '1671 ; and he thereby 
loſt the money which was intended him. This is the 
aſt time that the peers have revived any pretenſions of 
that nature. Ever ſince, the privilege-of the commons, 
in all other places, except in the houſe of peers, has 
paſſed for uncontroverted. | 
There was a private affair, which, during this ſeſſion, 
diſguſted the houſe of commons, and required 1ome 
pains to accommodate it. The uſual method of thoſe 
who oppoſed the court in the money bills was, it they 
failed in the main vote, as to the extent of the ſupply, to 
levy the money upon ſuch funds as they expected would 
be unexceptionable, or would prove deficient. It was 
propoſed to lay an impoſition upon playhouſes : the 
courtiers objected, that the players were the king's ſer- 
vants, and a part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, 
a gentleman of the country party, aſked, « Whether 
the king's pleaſure lay among the male or the female 
players.” This ſtroke of ſatire was aimed at Charles, 
who, beſides his miſtreſſes of higher quality, entertained 
at that time two actreſſes, Davis and Nell Gwin. The 
king received not the raillery with the good humour 
which might have been expected. It was ſaid, that this 
being the firſt time that reſpect to majeſty had been pub- 
licly violated, it was neceflary, by ſome ſevere chaſtiſe- 
ment, to make Coventry an example to all who might 
incline to tread in his footſteps. Sandys, Obrian, and 
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ſome other officers of the guards, were ordered to way- 


1 


— — 
— 


* Sir Thomas Clifford was a man of a daring and impetuous 
ſpirit, rendered more dangerous by eloquence and intrigue, 
Lord Aſhley, ſoon after known by the name of lord Shafteſ- 
bury, was the moſt extraordinary man of his age; he had been 
a member of the long parliament, and had great influence 
among the preſbyterians: he was a favourite of Cromwell, and 

afterwards had a conſiderable hand in the reſtoration; he was 
turbulent, ambitious, ſubtle, andenterpriſing; well acquainted | 
with the blind attachment of parties, he ſurmounted all ſhame; 
and while he had the character of never betraying any of his 
friends, yet he changed his party as it ſuited his convenience. 
The duke of Buckingham was gay, capricious, of ſome wit, 
and great vivacity, well fitted to unite and harmonize the 
graver tempers of which this junto was compoſed. Arlington 


Was a man but of very moderate capacity; his intentions were 
good, but he wanted courage to perſevere in them. Laſtly, 
the duke of Lauderdale, who was not defective in natural, and 
{till leſs in acquired talents, but neither was his addreſs grace- 
ful, nor his underftanding juſt ; he was ambitious, obſtinate, 
miojent, and ſullen, Theſe were the men to whom Charles 
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lay hit, and to ſet a mark upon him. He defended 
himfelf with bravery, and after wounding ſeveral of the 
aſſailants, was diſarmed with ſome difficulty. They cut 
his noſe to the bone, in order, as they ſaid; to teach 
him what reſpect he owed to the king. The commons 
were inflamed by this indignity offered to any one of 
their members, on account of words ſpoken in the 
houſe, They paſſed a law, which made it capital to 
maim any perſon; and they enacted, that thoſe crimi- 
nals, who had aſſaulted Coventry, ſhould be incapable 
of receiving a pardon from the crown. 

There was another private affair tranſacted about this 
time, by which the king was as much expoſed to the 
imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was here blamed 
for unneceſſary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of 
the protector's, had been engaged in the conſpiracy for 
raiſing an inſurrection in Ireland, and on account of this 
crime he himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his ac- 
complices capitally puniſhed. The daring villain me- 
ditated revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. 
Having by artifice drawn off the king's footmen, he 
attacked his coach in the night time, as it drove alon 
St. James's- ſtreet, in London; and he made himſelf 
maſter of his perſon. He might here have finiſhed the 
crime, had he not meditated refinements in his ven- 
geance: he was reſolved to hang the duke at Tyburn; 
and for that purpoſe bound him, and mounted him on 
horſeback behind one of his companions. They were 
advanced a good way into the fields; when the duke, 
making efforts for his liberty, threw himſelf to the 
ground, and brought down with him the aſſaſſin to 
whom he was faſtened. They were ſtruggling together 
in the mire, when Ormond's ſervants, whom the alarm 
had reached, came and ſaved him. Blood and his 
companions, firing their piſtols in a hurry at the duke, 
rode off, and ſaved themſelves by means of the dark- 
neſs f. A little after Blood formed a deſign of carry- 
ing off the crown and regalia from the Tower ; a deſign 
to which he was prompted, as well by the ſurpriſing 
boldneſs of the enterprize, as by the views of profit. 
He was near ſucceeding. He had. bound and wounded 


Edwards, the keeper of the jewel-office, and had got- 


ten out of the Tower with his booty ; but was overtaken 
and ſeized, with ſome of his aſſociates. One of- them 
was known to have been concerned in the atrempt upon 
Ormond ; and Blood was immediately concluded to be 
the ring-leader.. When queſtioned, he frankly avowed 
the enterprize ; but refuſed to tell his accomplices. 
«© The fear of death,” he ſaid, © ſhould never engage 
him, either to deny a guilt, or betray a friend.” All 
theſe extraordinary circumſtances made him the general 
ſubject of converſation ; and the king was moved, by an 
idle curioſity, to ſee and ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted 
for his courage, and his crimes. Blood might now 
eſteem himſelf ſecure of pardon ; and he wanted not 


| addreſs to improve the opportunity. He told Charles, 


that he had been engaged, with others, in a deſign to 


_ 
* 


— — 


gave up the conduct of his affairs; and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficulties which produced the 
moſt dangerous ſymptoms. | 

+ Buckingham was at firſt, with ſome appearances of rea- 
ſon, ſuſpected to be the author of this attempt. His profli- 
gate Character, and his enmity againſt Ormond, expoſed him 
to that imputation. Oſſory ſoon after came to court; and ſee- 
ing Buckingham ſtand by the king, his colour roſe, and he 
could not forbear expreſſing himſelf to this purpoſe: & My 
lord, I know well that you are at the bottom of this late at- 
tempt upon my father: but I give you warning; if by any 
means he come to a violent end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to 
know the author: I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall 
treat you as ſuch ; and wherever I meet you, I ſhall piſtol you, 
though you ſtood behind the king's chair; and I tell it you in 
his majeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure I ſhall not fail of 
performance.” If there was here any nftiecorum, it was eaſily 
excuſed in a generous youth, when his father's life was ex- 


poſed to danger, Hume. . 
3Q 


kill 
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kill him with a carabine about Batterſea; where his ma- 
jeſty often went to bathe: that the cauſe of this reſolu- 
tion was the ſeverity exerciſed over the conſciences of 
the godly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious 
aſſemblies: that when he had taken his ſtand among the 


reeds, full of theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his 


heart checked with an awe of majeſty ; and he not only 
relented himſelf, but diverted his aſſociates from their 
purpoſe : that he had long ago brought himſelf to an 
entire indifference about life, which he now gave. for 
loſt; yet could he not forbear warning the king of the 
danger which might attend his execution: that his aſſo- 
ciates had bound themſelves by the ſtricteſt oaths to re- 
venge the death of any of the confederacy; and that no 
precaution or power could ſecure any one from th 
effects of their deſperate reſolutions. 8 
Whether theſe conſiderations excited fear or admira- 
tion in the king, they confirmed his reſolution of grant- 
ing a pardon to Blood; but he thought it a point of 
decency firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent. 


1 


Arlington came to Ormond in the king's name, and 


deſired that he would not proſecute Blood, for reaſons 
which he was commanded to give him. The duke 
replied, that his majeſty's commands were the only rea- 
ſon that could be given; and being ſufficient, he might 
therefore ſpare the reſt. Charles carried his kindneſs 
to Blood ſtill farther: he granted him an eſtate of five 
hundred pounds a year in Ireland; he encouraged his 
attendance about his perſon; he ſhewed him great ccun- 
tenance, and many applied to him for promoting their 
pretenſions at court. And while old Edwards, who had 
bravely-ventured his life, and had been wounded, in 
defending the crown and regalia, was forgotten and 
negle&ed; this man, who deſerved only to be ſtared 
at, .and.'deteſted as a monſter, became a. kind of fa- 
vourite. | | 
Errors of this nature in private life have often as bad 
an influence as miſcarriages, in which the public is more 
immediately concerned. Another incident happened 
this year, which infuſed a general diſpleaſure, and ſtill 
greater apprehenſions, into all men. The ducheſs of 
York: died, and in her. laſt ſickneſs, ſhe made open 
profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and finiſhed her life 
in that communion. This put an end to that thin diſ- 
guiſe which the duke had hitherto worn; and he now 
openly declared his converſion to the church of Rome. 
Unaccountable terrors of popery, ever ſince the acceſ- 
ſion. of the houſe of Stuart, had prevailed throughout 
the nation; but theſe had formerly been found fo 
groundleſs, and had been employed to ſo many bad pur- 
poſes, that promiſes of this nature were likely to meet 
with the-leſs credit among all men of ſenſe, and nothing 
but the duke's imprudent bigotry could have convinced 
the whole nation of his change of religion. Popery, 
which had hitherto been only a hideous ſpectre, was 
now. become a real ground of terror ; being openly and 
zealouſly embraced by the heir to the crown, a prince 
of induſtry and enterprize; while the king himſelf was 
not entirely free from like ſuſpicions, | 

The Engliſh now ſaw themſelves engaged in a league 
with France againſt the Dutch; and conſequently, 
whether victorious or vanquiſhed, their efforts were like 
to be equally unſucceſsful. The French had for ſome 
years been growing into power; and now, under the 
conduct of their ambitious monarch, Lewis XIV. they 
began to threaten the liberties of Europe, and particu- 
larly the proteſtant religion, of which Lewis had ſhewn 
himſelf a determined enemy. It gave the people, 
therefore, a gloomy proſpect to ſee an union et 
which, if ſucceſsful, muſt totally ſubvert that balance of 
power. which the proteſtants aimed at preſerving ; nor 
were they leſs apprehenſive of their own ſovereign, who, 


though he' pretended to turn all religion to ridicule in 


his gayer hours, yet was ſecretly attached to the catho- 
ics, or was very much ſuſpected of being ſo. The firſt 
events of this war were very correſpondent to their fears 
ef French treachery. The Engliſh and French com- 
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bined fleets, commanded by the duke of Vork 
mareſchal d' Etrees, met the Dutch fleet, 
of ninety ſail, commanded by admiral de 
furious battle enſued. In this engagement, the gallant 
Sandwich, who commanded the Englith van, drove his 
ſhip into the midſt of the enemy, bear off the admiral 
that ventured to attack him, ſunk another ſhip that at. 
te:npted to board him, and ſunk three fire ſhips that 
endeavoured to grapple with him. Though his veg; 
was torn with ſhot, and out of a thouſand men there 
only remained four hundred, he {till continued to thun- 


; and the 
to the number 
Ruyter, and a 


der in the midſt of the engagement. At laſt a fireſhip, 


more fortunate than the former, having laid hold of his 
veſſel, her deſtruction was now inevitable. Sandwich 
however, refuſcd to quit his ſhip, though warned by 
Sir Edward Haddock his captain; he periſhed in the 
flames, while the engagement continued to rage al 
around him. The loſs ſuſtained by the two maritime 
powers were nearly equal; but the French ſuffered very 
little, not having entered into the heat of the engage. 
ment. It was even ſuppoſed that they had orders for 
this conduct, and to ſpare their own ſhips, while the 
Dutch and Engliſh ſhould grow weak by their mutual 
animoſities. The combined powers were much more 
ſucceſsful againſt the Dutch by land. Lewis conquered 
all before him, croſſed the Rhine, took all the frontier 
towns of the enemy, and threatened the new republic 
with a final diſſolution. Terms were propoſed to them 
by the two conquerors. Lewis offered them ſuch as 
would have deprived them of all power of reſiſting an 
invaſion from France by land. Thoſe of Charles ex- 
poſed them equally to every invaſion from ſea. At laſt, 
the murmurs of the Engliſh at ſeeing this brave and in- 
duſtrious people, the ſupporters of the proteſtant cauſe, 
totally ſunk, and on the brink of deſtruction, were- too 
loud not to impreſs the king. In the beginning of 
February, 1673, he was obliged to call a parliament, 
to take the ſenſe of the nation upon his conduct; and 
he ſoon ſaw how his ſubjects ſtood affected. 

The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were 
fixed upon this new parliament, which, after many pro- 
rogations, continued fitting for near two years. Before 
the commons entered upon buſineſs, there lay before 
them an affair, which diſcovered, beyond a poſſibility 
of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the king. It had 
been a conſtant practice in the houſe for many years, in 


Cale of any vacancy, to iſſue out writs for new elections; 


but, by Shafteſbury's advice, ſeveral members had 
taken their ſeats upon more irregular writs iſſued by 
the chancellor; fo that the whole houſe in time might 
be filled with members clandeſtinely called up by the 
court. The houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, and the 
ſpeaker placed in the chair, than a motion was made 
apainſt this method of election: and the members them- 
ſelves, thus called to parhament, had the modeſty to 
withdraw. Their election was declared null, and new 
writs ir the uſual form, were iſſued by the ſpeaker. The 
king's late declaration of indulgence to all ſectaries was 


next taken into confideration, and a rem trance 


drawn up againſt that exerciſe of the prerogative. The 
commons perſiſted in their oppoſition to it ; and repre- 


ſented that ſuch a practice, if admitted, might tend to 


interrupt the free courſe of the laws, and alter the legiſ- 
lative power which had always been acknowledged to 
reſide in the king and the two houſes. Charles, there- 
fore, found himſelf obliged reluctantly to retract his de- 
claration; but that he might do it wich a better grace, 
he aſked the opinion of the houſe of peers, who adviſed 
him to comply. The commons expreſſed the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction with this meaſure, and the moſt entire duty, 
to the king. He, on his part, affured them, thar he 
would willingly paſs any law which might tend to give 
them ſatisfaction in all their juſt grievances. Having 
abridged the king's ſtretches of power in t:ieſe points, 
they went ſtill farther, and reſolved to make the cop- 
formity of national principles ſtill more general. A law 
was paſſed, entitled the Teſt Act, impoſing an oath 5 


ne Wl 


ſhould enjoy. any public office . Beſides the 
2 oaths — ol ara and the king's ſupre- 
cy, they were obliged to receive the ſacrament once 
* in the eſtabliſhed church, and to abjure all belief 
bg doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As the diſſenters 
had alſo ſeconded the efforts of the commons againſt the 
king's declaration for: indulgence, a bill was paſſed for 
their eaſe and relief, which, however, went with ſome 
difficulty through the houſe of peers. But ſtill the great 
object of their meeting was to be enquired into, for the 
war againſt the Dutch continued to rage with great ani- 
moſity. Several ſea- engage ments ſucceeded each other 
very rapidly, which brought on no deciſive action; both 
nations claiming the victory after every battle. The 
commons, therefore, weary of the war, and diſtruſtful 
even af ſucceſs, reſolved that the ſtanding army was a 
jevance. They next declared, that they would grant 
no more ſupplies to carry on the Dutch war, unleſs it 
appeared that the enemy continued fo obſtinate as to re- 
fuſe all reaſonable conditions. To cut ſhort theſe diſa- 
ecable altercations, the king reſolved to prorogue the 
arliament; and, with that intention, he went unex- 
ctedly to the houſe of peers, and ſent the uſher of the 
Flack-rod to ſummon the houſe of commons to attend, 
It happened that the ſpeaker and the uiher nearly mer 
at the door of the houſe ; but the ſpeaker being within, 
ſome of the members ſuddenly ſhut the door, and cried, 
« To the chair!” Upon which the following motions 
were inſtantly made in a tumultuous manner: © That 
the alliance with France was a grievance ; that the evil 
counſellors of the king was a grievance; that the duke 
of Lauderdale was a grievance ; and then the houſe roſe 
in great confuſion. ' The king ſoon ſaw that he could 


* The following is a copy of the teſt : I do ſolemnly from 
my heart, and in the preſence of Almighty God profeſs, teſtify, 
and declare, that I do not believe in my conſcience that the 
church of Rome is the only catholic and univerſal church of 
Chrift, out of which there is no ſalvation; or that the pope 
hath any juriſdiction or ſupremacy over the catholic church in 
general, or over myſelf in particular; or that it belongs to the 
Kid church of Rome alone to judge the true ſenſe and inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures; or that in the holy ſacra- 
ment of the Euchariſt, there is made a perfect change of the 
whole ſubſtance of the bread into Chriſt's body, or of the 
whole ſubſtance of the wine into Chriſt's blood, which change 
the faid church of Rome calleth tranſubſtantiation; or that the 
Virgin Mary, or any other faint ought to be worſhipped or 
prayed unto: and all theſe aforeſaid doctrines and poſitions, I 
do renounce and diſclaim, as falſe and erroneous, and contrary 
to God's word, and the Chriſtian religion.“ 

+ The ſole difference between this peace and that of Breda 
was, that the ſtates obliged themſelves to make their ſhips, 
whether ſingle or in fleets, ſtrike the flags and lower their 
top-fails to thoſe of England, whether ſingle or in fleets, pro- 
vided they carried the king's flag. Moreover the ſtates obliged 
themſelves to pay the king eight hundred thouſand patacoons 
at four payments, that is to ſay, two hundred thouſand on the 
exchange of the ratifications, and the reſt at three payments, 
within the ſpace of three years. Thus the people of England 
diſcharged the expence of the war, and the king alone reaped 
the benefit. 

t Some authors have doubted the exiſtence of a plan for 
the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of this country ; but there is 
now the moſt direct and poſitive evidence of its reality, From 
the humanity and candour of the principal of the Scotch Col- 
lege at Paris, Mr. Hume tells us, he was admitted to peruſe 
James the Second's Memoirs, kept there. They amount to 
ſeveral volumes of ſmall folio, all writ with that prince's own 
hand, and comprehending the remarkable incidents of his life, 
from his early youth till near the time of his death. His ac- 
count of the French alliance is as follows: the intention of the 
king and duke was chiefly to change the religion of England, 
which they deemed an eaſy undertaking, becauſe of the great 
propenſity as they imagined, of the cavaliers and church party 
to popery: the treaty with Lewis was concluded at Verſailles 
in the end of 1669, or beginning of 1670, by lord Arundel, 
of Wardour, whom no hiſtorian mentions as having had any 
hand in theſe tranſactions. The purport of it was, that Lewis 
was to give Charles two hundred thouſand pounds a. year in 
' quarterly payments, in order to enable him to ſettle the catho- 

lic religion in England; and he was alſo to ſupply him with an 
army of fix thouſand men in caſe of any inſurrection. When 
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expect n ſupply from the commons for carrying on the 
war, which was ſo odious to them; he reſolved, there- 
fore, to make a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on 
terms which they had propoſed through the channel of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador. For form ſake, he aſked the 


advice of the parliament, who concurring heartily in his 


intentions, a peace was concluded accordingly. . The 
peace was proclaimed the 28th of 'February, 1674, in 
the city of London, with much greater demonſtrations 
of joy and ſatisfaction from the people, than the war had 
been two years before +. | 

This turn in the ſyſtem of the king's politics was very 
pleaſing to the nation in general; but the cabal quickly 
law that it would be the deſtruction of all their future 
attempts and power. Shafteſbury, therefore, was the 
firſt to deſert them, and to go over to the country party, 
who received him with open arms, and truſted him with 
unbounded reſerve. Clifford was dead. Buckingham 
was deſirous of imitating Shafteſbury's example. Lau- 
derdale and Arlington were expoſed to all the effects of 
national reſentment. Articles of impeachment were 
drawn up againſt the former, which, however, were 
never proſecuted; and as for the other, he every day 
grew more and more out of favour with the king, and 
contemptible to the people. This was an end of the 
power of a junto that had laid a ſettled plan for overturn- 
ing the conſtitution, and fixing unlimited monarchy up- 


on its ruins . 


In the mean time, the war between the Dutch and 
French went on with great vigour ; and although the 
latter were repreſſed for a while, they {till continued 
making encroachments upon the enemies” territories. 
The Dutch forces were poſſeſſed of courage, activity, 
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that work was finiſned, England was to join with France in 
making war upon Holland. In caſe of ſucceſs, Lewis was to 
have the inland provinces, the prince of Orange Holland in 
ſovereignty, and Charles, Sluice, the Brille, Walkeren, with 
the — of the ſea-ports as far as Mazeland Sluice. The 
king's project was firſt to effect the change of religion in 
England; but the ducheſs of Orleans, in the interview at 
Dover, perſuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary 
to the remonſtrances of the duke of Vork, who inſiſted that 
Lewis, after ſerving his own purpoſes, would no longer trou- 
ble himſelf about England. The duke makes no mention of 
any deſign to render the king abſolute; but that was, no doubt, 
implied in the other project, which was to be effected entirely 
by royal authority. The king was ſo zealous a papiſt, that he 
wept for joy when he ſaw the proſpect of re- uniting his king- 


dom to the catholic church. 


Sir John Dalrymple has ſince publiſned ſome other curious 
particulars with regard to this treaty. We find, that it was 
concerted and figned with the privity alone of four popiſh 
counſellors of the king's, Arlington, Arundel, Clifford, and 
Sir Richard Bealing. The fecret was kept from Buckingham, 
Aſhley, and Lauderdale, In order to engage them to take 
part in it, a very refined and a very mean artifice was fallen 
upon by the king. After the ſecret concluſion and ſignature 
of the treaty, the king pretended to theſe three miniſters, that 
he wiſhed to have a treaty and alliance with France for mutual 
ſupport, and for a Dutch war; and when various pretended 
obſtacles and difficulties were ſurmounted, a ſham treaty was 
concluded with their conſent and approbation, containing every 
article of the former real treaty, except that of the king's 
change of religion, However, there was virtually involved 
even in this treaty, the aſſuming of abſolute government in 
England: for the ſupport of French troops, and a war with 
Holland, ſo contrary to the intereſts and inclinations of his 
people, could mean nothing elſe. One cannot ſufficiently ad- 
mire the abſolute want of common ſenſe, which appears 
throughout the whole of this criminal tranſaction. For if 
popery was ſo much the object of national horror, that even 
the king's three miniſters, Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lau- 


derdale, and ſuch profligate ones too, either would not, or 


durſt not receive it, what hopes could he entertain of forcing 
the nation into that communion ? Conſidering the ſtate of the 
kingdom, full of veteran and zcalous foldiers, bred during the 
civil wars; it is probable, that he had not kept the crown two 
months after a declaration ſo wild and extravagant. "This was 
probably the reaſon why the king of France and the French 
miniſters always diſſuaded him from taking off the maſk, till 
the ſucceſſes of the Dutch war ſhould render that meaſure pru- 
dent and practicable. See Hume, ch. LxVI. 
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vigilance, and patience ; but he was inferior in genius 


to thoſe conſummate generals oppoſed to him. He 
was, therefore, always unſucceſsful 5 but ſtill found 
means to repair his loſſes, and to make head in a little 
time againſt his victorious enemies. 
ſtruggles for the preſervation of his country's freedom, 


intereſted the Engliſh ſtrongly in his favour; ſo that 
from being his oppolers, they now wiſhed to - lend him 


aſſiſtance. They conſidered their alliance with France 
as threatening a ſubverſion to the proteſtant religion; 
and they longed for an union with him, as the only 
means of ſecurity. The commons therefore addreſſed 


the king, repreſenting the danger to which the kingdom 


was expoled from the growing greatneſs of France; 
and they aflured him, in caſe of a war, that they would 
not be backward in their ſupplies. . Charles was not diſ- 
pleaſed with the latter part of their addreſs, as money 
war neceſſary for his pleaſures. He, rherefore, told 
them, that unleſs they granted him ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, it would be impoſſible for him to give them a 
ſatisfactory anſwer. The commons refuſed to truſt to 
his majeſty's profeſſions ; his well-known profuſion was 
before their eyes. The king reproved them for their 
diffidence, and immediately ordered them to adjourn. 
The marriage of the duke of York's eldeſt daughter, 
the princeſs Mary, heir apparent to the crown, with the 


prince of Orange, was a meaſure that gave great ſatis- 


faction in theſe general diſquietudes about religion. 
The negociation was brought about by the king's own 
deſire: and the proteſtants now ſaw an happy proſpect 
before them of a ſucceſſion that would be favourable to 
their much-loved reformation. - A negociation for peace 
between the French and the Dutch followed ſoon after, 
which was rather favourable to the latter. But the mu- 
tual animoſities of theſe ſtates not being as yet ſufficiently 

uelled, the war was continued for ſome time longer. 

he king, therefore, to ſatisfy his parliament, who de- 


clared loudly againſt the French, ſent over an army of 


three thouſand men to the continent, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Monmouth, to ſecure Oſtend. A 
fleet alſo was fitted out with great diligence ; and a qua- 
druple alliance was projected between England, Hol- 
land Spain, and the emperor. Theſe vigorous mea- 
ſures brought about the famous treaty of Nimeguen, 
which gave a general peace to Europe. But though 
peace was ſecured abroad, the-diſcontents of the people 
{till continued at home. | 


During the above tranſactions there happened ſeveral 
important affairs, which may be worth recording. In 


April, 1675, the king ſummoned the parliament to 
meet, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, fraught with flattery and vain profeſſions. The 
commons thanked the king for his ſpeech and his pro- 
miſes with regard to religion and their liberties : but as 


he had given them only bare words and 23 


. for a proof of his intentions, they be- 
ieved ſomething more was wanted, and accordingly 
proceeded to a new bill againſt the growth of popery, 
and particularly popiſh prieſts, that is to fay, ſuch as 
had received orders from the ſee of Rome. | 


Theſe ineffectual 


Towards the end of 1675 the commons took into 


| conlideration the ſums which had been granted to the 


king for the laſt war, together with all the expence of 
the ſame, and found that the charges fell one million 


ä 
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One firſt rate of fourteen hundred tons, eight ſecond rates 


ef eleven hundred tons, and eleven third rates of ſeven hundred 
tons 


+ The words of this oath or teſt ran thus: „I, A. B. do 
proteſt before God and this houſe of parliament, that directly, 
or indirectly, neither I, nor any for my uſe to my knowledge, 
have fince the 1ſt day of January, 1678, had or received any 
ſum or ſums of money by ways of impreſt, gift, loan, or other- 
wiſe from the king's majeſty, or any other perſon by his ma- 
zeſty's order, direction, or knowledge, or by authority derived 
from his faid majeſty, or any * diſcharge, or reſpite of 
any money due to his ſaid majeſty, upon account, or any grant, 
þ<aſion, gratuity, or reward, or any promiſe of any ſuch etc, 
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ſhort of what had been received, wichout being ab 
diſcover to what uſes the money had been applied ; N 
the report made of this affair, it was ſaid that the dan 
liament was not obliged to pay the king's private Gebe 
by a tax, which ſhould they admit, nothing hinge 4 
but that within one year they might {be obliged to = 
as much more, and ſo authorize the king to 4 
yearly a miliion and a half, as he had hitherto done. 
that ſince the end of the war, the whole charge of the 
government, both by fea and land, amounted not 4 
above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and th. 
clear income of the revenue came at leaſt to ſixteen hun 
dred thouſand, and conſequently there ought to haye 
been a yearly remainder of near a million : and yet the 
king had anticipated his revenues near a million more 
and that it was contrary to the intereſt of the kingdom 
to encourage ſuch anticipations, which would be entailed 
upon the nation to their utter ruin and de ſolation: the 
parliament therefore reſolved to grant the king nothins 
for this anticipation : nevertheleſs, a few days after they 
voted a ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
for the building of twenty large ſhips of war *, but at 
the ſame time paſſed another vote for the appropriation 
of tonnage and poundage to the maintenance of the 
fleet, which could not but be very diſagreeable to the 
king. The next thing the commons went upon was, 
the examination of the commerce between France and 
England; by which they found that the French im- 
ported yearly into England commodities to the amount 
of a million of money more than they exported, upon 
which they ordered a bill to be prepared. Laſtly, the 
commons being informed of a public report that a great 
many of their members were penſioners to the court, 
came to a reſolution of obliging all their members to 
take an oath, by which they were to proteſt that they 
had never received any thing from the court fince the 
iſt of January, 1672; but we know not whether ever 
this refolution was executed f. 

The debates of the commons were a little interrupted 
by a report made to the houſe of the inſolence of 2 
French jeſuit named St. Germain: this jeſuit being in- 
formed that a French prieſt called Luzancy had em- 
braced the proteſtant religion, and afterwards preached 
publicly to juſtify his converſion, went to him, and 
threatening either to aſſaſſinate him, or have him carried 
away by force into France, he extorted from him a re- 


cantation in writing of his converſion and ſermon. This 


was done while the parhament was fitting. A com- 


plaint of it was laid before the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 


then before the commons, atteſted by Luzancy with the 
following particulars ; of which he offered to make oath, 
« That father St. Germain in ſeveral conferences which 
he had with him, faid ; 1. That the king was a Roman 
catholic in his heart; 2. That the court were endea- 


vouring to get a liberty of conſcience in England for the 


Roman catholics, and that granted, in two years, moſt 
of the Engliſh would acknowledge the pope ; 3. That 
he knew the king's intentions concerning religion, and 
that he was ſure his - majeſty would approve of all he 
ſhould do in that matter; 4. That he laughed at the 
parliament, as being only a wave that had but a little 
time; and faid, that no body was better welcome at 
court, and had greater intrigues with any of the nobility 
than he; 5. That it was good ſometimes to force people 
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place, or command, of or from his majeſty, or out of any ſum 
of money, treaſure, or eſtate, of or belonging to his majeſty, 
or of, from, or by any foreign ambaſſador or miniſter, or of, 
or from any A in the name, or by the appointment, or 
with the knowledge of, his majeſty or * of them ; otherwiſe 
than what I have now in writing faithfully diſcovered and de- 
livered to this houſe, which I have ſubſcribed with my name: 
neither do I know of any ſuch gift, grant, or promiſe lo given, 
or made ſince the ſame time to any other member of this houſe, 


| but what I have alſo inſerted in the ſaid writing; nor have I 


iven my vote in parliament for any reward or promiſe what- 


ver, $0 belp me God, &c.” 
5 te 
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to Heaven; and that there were an infinite number of 
reſts and jeſuits in London, that did God very great 
Price Luzancy added farther, * that many erſons 
of good credit and repute, were ready to juſtify upon 
oath, that ſeveral of the Roman catholics had ſpoken 
things quite as bad or worſe. In a word, that they 
— grown ſo bold and inſolent, that a proſelyte could 
not walk the ſtreets without being threatened and in- 
ſalted. This affair threw the houſe into a great conſter- 
nation, and obliged the king to put forth a proclamation, 
with an offer of two hundred pounds for the apprehend- 
ing of St. Germain; but that jeſuit had already with- 
drawn into France, from whence he kept a conſtant 
correſpondence with Coleman, the duke of York's ſe- 
cretary. From this correſpondence it appeared that the 
duke laboured for the advancement of popery with all 
his might; and nothing pleaſed him ſo well as to hear of 
the ſucceſs of the jeſuit. 

The affair of Luzancy and St. Germain gave birth to 
another bill in the houſe of commons ; but they were 
prevented by the lords. The duke of Buckingham 
having before the lords in a ſpeech for that purpoſe, laid 
open the miſchiefs which aroſe from the perſecution of 
the proteſtant difſenters, deſired leave to bring in a bill 
for their eaſe, which was granted immediately. But 
this bill and all the reſt prepared by the commons, were 
unhappily ſtifled in their birth by the revival of a con- 
teſt between the two houſes. This diſpute about pri- 
vileges was managed with ſuch heat, on both ſides, that 
it was moved, in the houſe of Jords, to preſent an ad- 
dreſs, praying the king to diſſolve this parliament, and 
the negative carried it only by two voices. At laſt, the 
king ſeeing that no expedient could be found to recon- 
cile the two houſes, prorogued the parliament from the 
22d of November, 1675, to the 15th of February, 
1677, which was almoſt fifteen months. 

The parliament met again, according to appoint- 
ment, on the 15th of February, 1677, and after a 
ſhort interval they voted the king a ſupply of five hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand pounds to build thirty ſhips, 

without appropriating tonnage and poundage. Beſides, 
they continued for three years the additional tax upon 
beer, which was to have expired the 24th of June. 

It appeared ſoon after, that their main project was 
to put a ſtop to the rapid progreſs of France in the 
Netherlands, and engage the king in a war with that 
kingdom, for which purpoſe they preſented the follow- 
ing addreſs: © We your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, 
do moſt humbly offer to your majeſty's conſideration, 
that the minds of your people are much diſquicted with 
the manifeſt dangers ariſing to your majeſty by the 
growth and power of the French king, eſpecially by the 
acquiſitions already made, and the farther progrels like 
to be made by him in the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the 
preſervation and ſecurity whereof we humbly conceive 
the intereſt of your majeſty, and the ſafety of your peo- 
ple are highly concerned ; and therefore we humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty. to take the ſame into your royal 
care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch ſtrifter alli- 
ances, as may ſecure your majeſty's kingdoms, and ſe- 
cure and preſerve the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands, and 
thereby quiet the minds of your majeſty's people.” To 
which his majeſty anſwered, © That he was of the opi- 
nion of his two houſes of parliament, that the preſerva- 
tion of Flanders was of great conſequence ; and that he 
would uſe all means in his power for the ſafety of his 
kingdom.” This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, as it 
ſaid nothing poſitive, the houle preſented a ſecond ad- 
dreſs on the ſame ſubject, the zoth of March. It was 
in ſubſtance much the ſame as the firſt, excepting this 
addition made to it, That in caſe his majeity ſhould 
happen, in purſuance of ſuch alliances, to be engaged in 
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„ Titus Oates was the ſon of a ribband-weaver, who 

rwards turning anabaptiſt-preacher, and being chaplain to 

a regiment of Cromwell's forces in Scotland, was there clapped 

up in = ou Overton's plot againſt that uſurper ; but 
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king concluded the whole was a fiction. 
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a war with France, they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt 
him with ſuch ſupplies as might enable him to proſecute 
the ſame with ſucceſs.” The king gave no anſwer to 
this addreſs till twelve days after, when he ſent a meſ- 
ſage, importing, That the only way to prevent the 
dangers which might ariſe in theſe kingdoms, would be 
to put him timely in a condition to make ſuch fittin 
preparations as might enable him to do what ſhould be 
molt for their ſecurity,” This drew from the commons 
a third addreſs to the king, in which they informed him 
that they were preparing a bill to enable him imme- 
diately to borrow two hundred thouſand pounds, with 
promiſes of new marks of zeal after the adjournment 
which the approaching Eaſter would oblige them to for 
a few days. The king not ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a ſum, 
told them plainly, that without the ſum of ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds, it would not be poſſible for hin to 
anſwer the ends of the ſeveral addreſſes. As a great 
many members were abſent on account of the expected 
adjournment, the commons durſt not enter upon any 
other money bills: but they deſired his majeſty's leave 
to adjourn, promiſing that afterwards they would give 
him full ſatistaCtion, 

This reign preſents the moſt amazing contraſts of 
levity and cruelty, of mirth and gloomy ſuſpicion. Ever 
ſince the fatal league with France, the people had en- 
tertained violent jealouſies againſt the court. The fears 
and diſcontents of the nation were vented without re- 
ſtraint; the apprehenſions of a popiſh ſucceſſor, an 
abandoned court, and a parliament, which, though 
ſometimes aſſertors of liberty, yet continuing for ſeven, 
teen years without change ; theſe naturally rendered the 
minds of mankind timid and ſuſpicious, and they only 
wanted objects on which to wreak their ill humours. 
When the ſpirit of the Englith is once rouzed, they 
either find objects of ſuſpicion or make them. On the 
12th of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chymiſt, accoſted the 
king as he was walking in the Park. „ Sir, ſaid he, 
keep within the company; your enemies have a deſign 
upon your life, and you may be ſhot in this very walk.“ 
Being queſtioned, in conſequence of this ſtrange inti- 
mation, he offered to produce one doctor Tongue, a 
weak credulous clergyman, who had told him that two 
perſons, named Grove and Pickering, were engaged to 
murder the king ; and that Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyſician, had undertaken the ſame taſk by 
poiſon. Tongue was introduced to the king, with a 
bundle of papers relating to this pretended conſpiracy, 
and was referred to the lord-treaſurer Danby. He there 
declared, that the papers were thruſt under his door; 
and he afterwards declared, that he knew the author of 
them, who deſired that his name might be concealed, 
as he dreaded the reſentment of the jeſuits. This in- 
formation appeared ſo vague and unſatisfactory, that the 
However, 
Tongue was not to be repreſſed in the ardour of his 
loyalty ; he went again to the lord-treaſurer, and told 
him, that a packet of letters, written (by Jeſuits con- 
cerned in the plot, was that night to be' put into the 
poſt-houſe for Windſor, directed to one Bedingfield, 
a jeſuit, who was confeſſor to the duke of York, and 
who reſided there. Theſe letters had actually been re- 
ceived a few hours »efore by the duke; but he had 
ſhewn them to the king as a forgery, of which he nei- 
ther knew the drift nor the meaning. This incident 
ſill further confirmed the king in his incredulity. He 
defired, however, that it might be concealed, as it 
might raiſe a flame in the nation; but the duke, ſolici- 
tous to prove his innocence, inſiſted upon a nicer diſ- 
cuſſion, which turned out very different from his ex- 
pectations. Titus Oates *, who was the fountain of all 
this dreadful intelligence, was produced ſoon after, who, 


with 


having the fortune to eſcape upon the king's reſtoration, he 


conformed to the church, and got the living of Haſtings in 
Suſſex; where he continued till he thought fit to return again 
to his former anabaptiſtical ſtation, This fon of his had his 
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with ſeeming reluctance, came to give his intelligence, 
This man affirmed that he had fallen under the ſuſpicion 
of the jeſuits, and that he had concealed himſelf, in 
order to avoid their reſentment. This Titus Oates 
was an abandoned miſcreant, obſcure, illiterate, vulgar, 
arid indigent. He had been once indifted for perjury, 
was afterwards chaplain on board a man of war, and 
diſmiſſed for unnatural practices. He then profeſſed 
himſelf a Roman catholic, and croſſed the ſea to St. 
Omer's, where he was for ſome time maintained in the 
Engliſh ſeminary of that city. The fathers of that col- 


lege ſent him with ſome diſpatches to Spain; but after / 


his return, when they became better acquainted with his 
character, they would not ſuffer him to continue among 
them ; ſo that he was obliged to return to London, 
where he was ready to encounter every danger for his 
ſupport . At a time when he was ſuppoſed to have 
been entruſted with a ſecret involving the fate of kings, 
he was allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby 
was obliged to ſupply him with daily bread. He had 
two methods to proceed, either to ingratiate himſelf by 
this information with the miniſtry, or to alarm the peo- 
ple; and thus turn their fears to his advantage. He 


_ choſe the latter method. He went, therefore, with his 


two companions to Sir Edmondſbury Godfrey, a noted 
and active juſtice of peace, and before him depoſed to a 
narrative, dreſſed up in terrors fit to make impreſſion 
on the vulgar. The pope, he ſaid, conſidered himſelf 
as entitled to the poſſeſſion of England and Ireland, on 
account of the hereſy of the prince and people, and had 
accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty-of theſe kingdoms. 
This, which was Peter's patrimony, he had delivered 
up to the jeſuits ; and Oliva, the general of that order, 
was his delegate. Several Engliſh catholic lords, whoſe 
names he mentioned, were appointed by the pope to the 
other offices of ſtate ; lord Arundel was created chan- 
cellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William Godolphin 
privy-ſeal, Coleman, the duke's ſecretary, was made 
ſecretary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney-general, and lord 
Stafford paymaſter. The king, whom the jeſuits called 
the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried by them, and 
condemned as an heretic. He aſſerted that father Le 
Shee, meaning the French king's confeſſor La Chaiſe, 
had offered ten thouſand pounds to any man who ſhould 
kill the king. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered 
to Sir George Wakeman to poiſon him ; but he was 
mercenary, and demanded fifteen thouſand, which de- 


mand was complied with. Leſt gfftſe means ſhould fail, 


four Iriſh ruffians had been employed by the jeſuits, ar 
the rate of twenty guineas a piece, to ſtab the king at 
Windſor. Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, 
was deeply involved in the plot, and had given a guinea 
to the meſſenger, who carried them orders for the aſ- 
ſafſination. Grove and Pickering, to make ſure work, 
were employed to ſhoot the king, and that too with ſil- 
ver bullets. The former was to receive fifteen hundred 


pounds for his pains; and the latter, being a pious man, 


thirty thouſand maſſes. Pickering would have exe- 
cuted his purpoſe, had not the flint dropped out of his 


— 


firſt education in Merchant Taylor's ſchool in London, and 
next in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was ſtudent in 
two colleges, Caius's and St. John's, and where he left no 
reputation behind him for his parts or learning; though he 
ſeemed diſtinguiſhed for a tenacious memory, a plodding in- 
duſtry, and an unparallelled aſſurance, beſides a particular 


eanting way that appeared in his academical exerciſes. Re- 


moving from thence he ſlipt into orders, and for a while offi- 
ciated as curate for his father; after which he enjoyed a ſmall 
vicarage in Kent, from whence he removed to another in 
Suſſex, and after that for ſome time got into the duke of Nor- 
folk's. family, when he particularly ſided with the Socinians at 
London; ſo that he became very uncertain as to his principles 
and religion, and infamous as to his morals. In the laſt year, 
1677, being abandoned and deſtitute of common neceſlaries, 
he fell into the acquaintance of Dr. Ezrael Tongue, a city 


divine, a man of letters, and a prolific head, filled with all the 


Romiſh plots and conſpiracies fince the reformation. This 


man was remarkable for his parts, and great readings, but of a 
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piſtol at one time, and at another the priming 
went on to fay that he himſelf was chiefly emplo 


Oates 


carrying notes and letters among the jeſuirs, all — 


to the ſame end of murdering the king. A wager of 
hundred pounds was made, and the money depoſited 
that the king ſhould eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. The 


great fire of London had been the work of the jeſuirs ; 
leveral other fires were reſolved on, and a paper mode] 
was already framed for firing the city anew. Fire bal 
were called among them Tewkeſbury muſtard-pills. 
Twenty thouſand catholics in London were prepared to 
riſe; and Coleman had remitted two hundred th 
pounds to aſſiſt the rebels in Ireland. The duke of 
York was to be offered the crown, in conſequence of 


the ſucceſs of theſe probable ſchemes, on condition of 


extirpating the proteſtant religion. Upon his refuſy 
« To pot James muſt go,” as the jeſuits were ſaid to 
expreſs it. 

In conſequence of this dreadful information, fg... 
ciently marked with abſurdity, vulgarity, and contra. 
diction, Titus Oates became the favourite of the people 
notwithſtanding, during his examination before the 
council, he ſo betrayed the groſsneſs of his impoſtures 
that he contradicted himſelf in every ſtep of his narra- 
tion. While in Spain he had been carried, he ſaid, to 
Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execy- 
tion of the catholic deſigns. The king aſked him what 
fort of a man his old acquaintance Don John was ? 


| Oates replied, that he was a tall lean man ; which was 


directly contrary to the truth, as the king well knew. 
Though he pretended great intimacies with Coleman, 
yet he knew him not when placed very near him, and 
had no other excuſe, but that his ſight was bad by can- 
dle-light, He was guilty of the ſame miſtake to Sit 
George Wakeman. But theſe improbabilities had no 
weight againſt the general wiſh, if I may fo expreſs it, 
that they ſhould be true. The violent animoſity which 
had been excited againſt the catholics in general, made 
the pecple find a gloomy pleaſure in hoping for an op- 
portunity of ſatiating their hatred. The more impro- 
bable any account ſeemed, the more unlikely it was that 
any impoſtor ſhould invent improbabilities, and there- 
fore appeared more like truth. A great number of the 
Jeſuits mentioned by Oates were immediately taken into 
cuſtody. Coleman, who was faid to have acted fo ſtre- 
nuous a part in the conſpiracy, at firſt retired ; but next 
ſurrendered himſelf to the ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome 
of his papers, by Oates's directions, were fecured. 
Theſe papers, which were ſuch as might be naturally 
expected from a zealous catholic in his ſituation, were 
converted into very dangerous evidence againſt him. 
He had, without any doubt, maintained a cloſe corre- 
ſpondence with the French king's conſeſſor, with the 
pope's nuncio at Bruſſels, and with many other catho- 


lics abroad, in which there was a diſtant project on foot 


for bringing in popery, upon the acceſſion of the duke 
of Vork. But theſe letters contained nothing that ſerved 


as proof in the preſent information; and their very 
filence in that reſpect, though they appeared impru- 


— 
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reſtleſs and humorous temper, full of variety of projects, and 
ſcarce ever without a pen in his hand, and a plot in his head. 
At firſt he ſeemed to entertain Oates out of charity, who then 
went by the name of Ambroſe; and complaining that he knew 
not where to get bread, the doctor took him to his houſe, gave 
him cloaths, lodging, and diet, and told him he would put him 
in a way. After which, finding him à bold undertaker, he 
perſuaded him to inſinuate himſelf among the papiſts, and get 

articular acquaintance with them: which being effected, he 
ſer him underſtand, that there had been feveral plots in Eng- 
land to bring in popery, and if he would go beyond fea among 
the jeſuits, and ſtrictly obſerve their ways, it was poſſible there 
might be one at preſent; and if he could make that out, it 
would be preferment for ever: but, however, if he could get 
their names, and ſome information from the papiſts, it would 
be eaſy to rouze people with the fears of poperv. See Rapin, 
book XXIII. | 

* Vide Goldſmith, ch. xxxv1. 
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dent enough in others, was a proof againſt Oates's pre- | 
ditcovery. However, when the contents of 
thoſe letters were publicly known, they diffuſed the panic 
which the former narrative had begun. The two plots 
were brought to ſtrengthen each other, and confounded 
into one. Coleman's letters ſhewed there had actually 
been deſigns on foot, and Oates's narrative was ſuppoſed 
w give the particulars. 1 n 
In this fluctuation of Ne an accident ſerved to 
the prejudices of the people, and to put it be- 
ond a doubt that Oates's narrative was nothing but the 
truth. Sir Edmondſbury Godtrey, who had been ſo 
active in unravelling the whole myſtery of the popith 
machinations, after having been miſſing ſome days, was 
found dead in a ditch by Primroſe-Hill, in the way to 
Hampſtead. His own {word was thruſt through his 
body; but no blood had flowed from the wound; ſo that 
it appeared he was dead ſome time before this method 
was taken to deceive the public. He had money in his 
ckets, and there was a broad livid mark quite round 
the neck, which was diſlocated. The Cauſe of his death 
remains, and muſt ſtill continue, a ſecret ; but the peo- 
ple, already enraged againſt the papiſts, did not heſitate 
2 moment to aſcribe it to them. No farther doubt re- 
mained of Oares's veracity ; the voice of the whole na- 
tion united againſt them; and the populace were exaſ- 
rated to ſuch a degree, that moderate men began to 
dread a general mailacre of that unhappy ſect. The 
body of Godfrey was carried through the ſtreets in pro- 
ceſſion; and every one who ſaw it made no doubt that 
his death could be only cauſed by the papiſts. Even 
the better ſort of people were infected with this vulgar 
prejudice ; and ſuch was the general conviction of 
popiſh guilt, that no perſon, with any regard to per- 
fonal ſatety, could expreſs the leaſt doubt concerning the 
information of Oares, or the murder of Godfrey. It 
only remained for the parliament to repreſs theſe delu- 
fions, and to bring back the people to calm and deh- 
berate enquiry. But the parhament teſtified greater 
credulity than even the vulgar. The cry of plot was 
immediately echoed from one houſe to the other; the 
country party would not let ſlip ſuch an opportunity of 
managing the paſſions of the people ; the courtiers were 
afraid of being thought diſloyal, if they ſhould doubt the 
innocence of the pretended aſſaſſins of their king. 
Danby, the prime miniſter, entered into it very furiouſly ; 
and though the king told him that he had thus given 
the houſes a handle to ruin himſelf, and to diſturb the 
affairs of government, yet this miniſter perſevered, till 
he found the king's prognoſtic but too true. The king 
himſelf, whoſe ſafety was thus threatened and defended, 
was the only perſon who treated the plot with becoming 
contempt. He made ſeveral efforts for ſtifling an en- 
uiry, which was likely to involve the kingdom in con- 
ſion, and muſt at any rate hurt his brother, who had 
more than once profeſſed his reſolution to defend the 
catholic religion. In order to continue and propagate 
the alarm, an addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt, Ir 
was requeſted thar all papers tending to throw light up- 
on ſo horrible a conſpiracy might be laid before the 
houſe ; that, all papiſts ſhould remove from London; 
that acceſs ſhould be denied at court to all unknown 
and ſuſpicious perſons; and that the train-bands in 
London and Weſtminſter ſhould be in readineſs to 
march. They voted, after hearing Oates's -evidence, 
that there was a damnable and helliſh plot contrived 
and carried on by the popiſh recuſants, he aſſaſſinating 
and murdering the king, and for rooting out the pro- 
teſtant religion. Oates, who had acknowledged the 
accuſations againſt his morals, to be true, was, however, 
recommended by parliament to the king. He was 
lodged in Whitehall, and enconraged by a penſion of 
twelve hundred pounds a year to proceed in forging 
new informations! | 
The encouragement given to Oates did not fail to 
bring in others alſo who hoped to profit by the deluſion 
of the times. William Bedloe, a man, if poſſible, more 


infamous than Oates, appeared next upon the ſtage. | 


and he gave an ample account of it. 


II. dg 
He was, like the former, of very low birth, had been 
noted for ſeveral cheats and thefts, had travelled over 
many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and had 
frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality. This 
man, at his own deſire, was arreſted at Briſtol, and 
conveyed to London, where he declared before the 
council that he had ſeen the body of Sir Edmond{bury 
Godtrey at Somerſet-houſe, where the queen lived, 
He ſaid that a ſervant of lord Bellaſis offered to give 
him four thouſand pounds if he would carry it off, He 
was queſtioned about the plot, but! utterly denied all 
knowledge of it, and alſo aſſerted, that he had -9 ac- 
quaintance with Oates, » Next day, however, he thought 
it would be better to ſhare the emoluments of the plot, 
This narrative he 
made to tally as well as he could with the information 

of Oates, which had been publiſhed; but to render it 
the more acceptable, he added ſome circumſtances of 
his own, ſtill more tremendous, and ftill more abſurd, 
than thoſe of Oates. He ſaid, that ten thouſand men 
were immediately to ſeize Hull. He affirmed, that the 
lords Powis and Peters had undertaken to raiſe an army 
in Radnorſhire ; that fifty thouſand men were ready to 
riſe in London; that he himſelf had been tampered with 
to murder a man, and was to receive four thouſand 
pounds for that ſervice, beſides the pope's bleſſing; 
that the king was to be aſſaſſinated, the proteſtants but- 
chered, and the kingdom offered to One, if he would 
conſent to hold it of the church; if not, the pope ſhould 
continue to govern without him. He likewite accufed 
the lords Carrington and Brudenell, who were com- 
mitted to cuſtody by order of parliament. But the moſt 
terrible part of all was, that Spain was ro invade Eng- 
land with forty thouſand men, who were ready at St. 
Jago in the character of pilgrims, though at this time 
Spain was actually unable to raiſe ten thouſand men to 
ſupply her own garriſons in Flanders. 

T heie narrations, favs Goldſmith, carry their own 
contradiction in their teſtimony, the improbability of it, 
the low vulgarity of the information, unhlke what men 
truſted with great affairs would be apt to form, all theſe 
ſcrve to raiſe our horror againſt theſe bale villains, and 
our pity at the deluſion of che times that could credit 
ſuch reports. In order to give à confident air to the 
diſcovery, Bedloe, publiſhed a pamphiet, with this title, 
« A Narrative and impartial Diſcovery of the horrid 
Popiſh Plot carried on for burning and deſtroying the 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter, with their Suburbs, 
&c. by Captain William Bedloe, lately engaged in 
that horrid Deſign, and one of the Popiſh Committees 
for carrying on ſuch Fires.“ The papiſts were thus be- 
come ſo noxious, that vote after vote paſſed againſt 
them in the houſe of commons. A bill was introduced 
for a new teſt, in which popery was denominated idola- 
try ; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were ex- 
cluded from both houſes. The bill paſſed the commons 
without much oppoſition ; but in the upper houſe the 
duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in 
his favour. With great carneſtneſs, and even tears in 
his eyes, he told them, that he was now to caſt himſelf 
on their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern which he could 
have in the world ; but he proteſted, that whatever his 
religion might be, it ſhould only be a private thing be- 
tween God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould appear 
in his public conduct. Notwithſtanding this ſtrong ef- 
fort, in ſo important a point, he prevailed only in two 
voices ; a ſufficient indication of the general diſpoſition 
of the people. © I would not have,” ſaid a noble peer, 
in the debate on this bill, © ſo much as a popiſh man or 
woman to remain here, not ſo much as a popiſh dog, 
or a popiſh bitch, not ſo muck as a popiſh cat to mew, 
or pur about our king.” This was wretched eloquence; 
but it was admirably ſuited to the times. Encouraged 
by the general voice in their favour, the witneſſes, who 
all along had enlarged their narratives, in proportion as 
they were greedily received, went a ſtep farther, and 
ventured to accuſe the queen. The commons, in an 
addreſs to the king, gave countenance to this ſcanda- 
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lous accuſation : the lords rejected it with becoming diſ- | the king had all along acted in concett with the French 
dain. The king received rhe news of it with his uſual } court; and that every ſtep, which he had taken 


good humour. They think, ſaid he, that I have a | Junction with his allies, had been illuſory and d — | 


mind to a new wife; but for all that I will not ſuffer an | Deſirous of getting to the bottom of ſo important a ſe. 


innocent woman to be abuleg.” He immediately or- | cret, and being puſhed by Danby's numerous enem; 
dered Oates to be ſtrictly confined, ſeized his papers, | they immediately voted an impeachment of high-treaſo? 
and diſmiſſed his ſervants. But his favour with parlia- | againſt that miniſter, and ſent up-ſix articles to the houſe 
ment ſoon procured him à releaſe. | | of peers*. The treaſurer, in giving inſtructions to the 
During this agitation of men's minds, the parliament | ambaſſador, without doubt exceeded the bounds of his 
gave new attention to the militia, They paſſed a bill, office; and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly limited 
by which it was enacted, that a regular militia ſhould be | requires that the prope miniſter ſhould be anſwerable 
kept in arms, during ſix weeks of the year, and a third | for every abuſe of power, the commons, though they 
part of them do dury every fortnight of that time. The here advanced a new pretenſion, might juſtify them. 
popular leaders probably intended to make uſe of the | ſelves by the utility, and even neceſſity of it, But in 
general prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the | other reſpects their charge againſt Danby was very ill 
people againſt the prince. But Charles refuſed his aſſent | grounded. That miniſter made it appear to the houſe 
to the bill, and told the parliament, that he would not, I of lords, not only that Montague the informer againſt 
were it for half an hour, part fo far with the power of the | him, had all along promoted the money-negociation 
ſword : but if they would contrive any other bill for or- | with France, but that he himſelf was ever extremely 
dering the militia, and ſtill leave it in his power to aſſem- | averſe to the intereſts of that crown, which he eſteemed 
ble or diſmiſs them as he thought proper, he would | pernicious to his maſter and to his country. The French 
willingly give it the royal aſſent. The commons, diſſa- | nation, he ſaid, had always entertained, as he was cer- 
tisfed with this negative, though the king had never | tainly informed, the higheſt contempt both of the king's 
before employed that prerogative, immediately voted | perſon and government. His diligence, he added, in 
that all the new levied forces ſhould be diſbanded. They | tracing and diſcovering the popiſh plot, was generally 
paſſed a bill, granting money for that purpoſe, but to | known, and if he had common ſenſe, not to ſay com- 
ſhew their extreme jealouly of the crown, beſides ap- j mon honeſty, he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve 
propriating the money by the ſtrifteſt clauſes, they or- | the life of a maſter, by whom he was ſo much favoured, 
dered it to be paid not into the exchequer, but into the | He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there was no trea- 
chamber of London. The lords demurred with regard ſure to waſte. And though he had reaſon to be grateful 
to ſo extraordinary a clauſe, which threw a violent re- | for the King's bounty, he had made more moderate ac- 
flection on the king's miniſters, and even on himſelf; | quiſitions than were generally imagined, and than others 
and by that means the act remained in ſuſpenſe, in his office had often done, even during a ſhorter ad- 
It was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and cre- | miniſtration The houſe of peers plainly ſaw, that, al- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous character | lowing all the charge of the commons to be true, 
and indigent circumſtances to become informers ; when | Danby's crime fell not under the ſtate of Edward III. 
rſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give | and though the words, treaſon and traiterouſly, had been 
into that ſcandalous practice. Montague, the king's | carefully inſerted in ſeveral articles, this a pellation could 
ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower | not change the nature of things, or ſubject him to the 
houſe ; and without obtaining or aſking the king's leave, | penalties annexed ro that crime. They refuſed, there- 
he ſuddenly came over to England. Charles, ſuſpect- | fore, to commit Danby upon this irregular charge; the 
ing his intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized; but | commons inſiſted on their demand; and a great conteſt 
Montague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had taken care | was likely to ariſe, when the king who had already ſeen 
to ſecrete one paper, which he immediately laid before | ſufficient inſtances of the ill humour of the parliament, 
the houſe of commons. It was a letter from the trea- | thought proper to prorogue them. This prorogation 
ſurer Danby, written in the beginning of the year, dur- | was ſoon after followed by a diſſolution, on the goth of 
ing the negociations at Nimeguen for the general peace. | December, 1678; a deſperate remedy in the preſent 
Montague was there directed to make a demand of | diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it mult be 
money from France; or in other words, the king was | owned, the king had reaſon to eſteem deſperate. The 
willing ſecretly to ſell his good offices to Lewis, contrary | utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the commons, on 
to the general intereſts of the confederates, and even to | account of the popiſſi plot; and their fury began already 
thoſe of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other | ro point againſt the royal ſamily, if not againſt the 
particulars, contains theſe words: © In caſe the condi- | throne itſelt. The duke had been ſtruck at in ſeveral 
tions of peace ſhall be accepted, the king expects to | motions; the treaſurer had been impeached ; all ſupply 
have ſix millions of livres a year for three years, from | had been refuſed, except on the moſt diſagreeable con- 
the time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned between his | ditions ; fears, jealouſies, and antipathies were every day 
majeſty and the kirg of France; becauſe it will proba- | multiplying in parliament; and though the people were 
bly be two or three years before the parliament will be | ſtrongly infected with the ſame prejudices, the king 
in humour to give him any ſupplies after making any J hoped, that, by diſſolving the preſent cabals, a ſer of 
peace with France; and the ambaſſador here has always | mea might be choſen more moderate in their purſuits, 

agreed to that ſum ; but not for ſo long a time.” Danby | and leſs tainted with the virulence of faction. 

was ſo unwilling to engage in this negociation, that the Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, 
king, to ſatisfy him, ſubjoined with his own hand theſe | was the firſt who was brought to trial, as being moſt 
words: © This letter is writ by my order, C. R.“ | noxious to thoſe who pretended to fear the introduction 
Montague, who revealed this ſecret correſpondence, | of popery. His letters were produced againſt him. 
had even the baſeneſs to ſell his treachery at a high price | They plainly teſtified a violent zeal for the catholic 
to the French monarch. The commons were inflamed | cauſe, and that alone at preſent was ſufficient to convict 
with this intelligence againſt Daaby ; and carrying their. | him. But Oates and Bedloe came in to make his con- 
ſuſpicions farther than the truth, they concluded, that | demnation fure. The former ſwore that he had {ent 
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* Theſe articles were, That he had treacherouſly engroſſed | negociating a diſadvantageous peace with France, and procur- 
to himſelf regal power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's | ing money for that purpoſe ; that he was popiſhly affected, and 
ambaſſadors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of | had traiterouſly concealed, after he had notice, the late horrid 
ſtate, or the privy-council; that he had traiterouſly endta- | and bloody plot, contrived by the papiſts againſt his majeſty's 
voured to ſubvert the government, and introduce arbitrary | perſon and government; thathe had waſted the king's treaſure; 


power; and to that end, had levied and continued an army, | and that he had, by indirect means, obt2ined ſeveral exorbitant 
contrary to act of parliament; that he had traiterouſly endea- | grants from the crown, 
voured to alienate the affections of his majeſty's ſubjects, by 


4 fourſcore 


8 


| CTiH:AR 

Gurſcore guineas to a ruffian who undertook to kill the 

ing. The date of the tranſaction he fixed in the 
month of Auguſt, but would not aſſign the particular day. 
Coleman could have proved that he was in the country 
the greater Part of the month, and therefore the witneſs 
would not be particular. Bedloe {wore that he had re- 
ceived a commiſſion, ſigned by the ſuperior of the 
jeſuits, appointing him papal ſecretary of ſtate, and that 
he had conſented to the king's aſſaſſination. After this 
unfortunate man's ſentence, thus procured by theſe 
vipers, many members of both houſes offered to inter- 


ſe in his behalf, if he would make an ample confeſ- 


Gon ; but as he was, in reality, poſſeſſed of no treaſon- 
able ſecrets, he would not procure his life by falſehood 
and impoſture. He ſuffered with calmneſs and con- 
ſtancy, and to the laſt-perſiſted in the ſtrongeſt proteſta- 
tions of his innocence . The trial of Coleman was 
ſucceeded by Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ireland, 
a jeſuit, was accuſed by Oates and Bedloe, the only 
witneſſes againſt him, that he was one of the fifty jeſuits 
who had ſigned the great reſolve againſt the king, Ire- 
land affirmed, and proved, that he was in Staffordſhire 
all the month of Auguſt, a time when Oates aſſerted he 
was in London. The jury brought him in guilty, and 


— w 


* Coleman, partly on his own account, partly by. orders 
from the duke, had been engaged in a correſpondence with 
Father la Chaiſe, with the pope's nuncio at Bruſſels, and with 
ocher catholics abroad; and being himſelf a fiery zeilot, buly 
and ſanguine, the expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great 
violence and incifcretion. His correſpondence during the 
years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676 was ſeized, and contained 
many extraordinary paſiages. In particular he ſaid to la Chaiſe, 


« We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no lefs than 


the converſion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the 


utter ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has a long time 


domineered over a great part of this no;thern world. There 
were never ſuch hopes of ſuccels, ſince the days of queen 
Mary, as now in our days. “ God has given us a prince,” 
meaning the duke, „ who is become (may I 7 a miracle) 
zealous of being the author and inſtrument of fo glorious a 


work; but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is alſo like 


to be great; ſo that it imports us to get all the aid and aſſiſt- 
ance we can.“ In another letter he ſaid, „I can ſcarce be- 
lieve myſelf awake, or the thing real, when I think of a prince 
in ſuch an age as we live in, converted to ſuch a degree of 
zeal and piety, as not to tegard any — in the world in 
compariſon of God Almighty's Glory, the falvation of his own 
ſoul, and the converſion of cur poor kingdom.“ In other paſ- 
ſages the intereſts of the crown of England, thoſe of the 
French king, and thoſe of the catholic religion, are ſpoken of 
as inſeparable. The duke is alſo ſaid to have connected his 


intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis. The king himſelf, 


he affirms, is always inclined to favour the catholics, when he 
may do it without hazard. Money,“ Coleman adds, & can- 
not fail of perſuading the king to any thing. There is nothing 
it cannot make him do, were it ever ſo much to his prejudice. 
It has ſuch an abſolute power over him, that he cannot reſiſt 
it. Logic, built upon money, has in our court more powerful 
Charms than * other ſort of argument.” For theſe reaſons, 


be propoſed to Father la Chaiſe, that the French king ſhould 


remit the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, on condition, 
that the parliament be diffolved; a meaſure to which, he af- 
firmed, the King was, of himſelf, ſufficiently inclined, were it 
not for his hopes of obtaining money from that aſſembly. The 
parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the king to make 
peace with Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the catholic 
religion, and of his moſt Curiſtian majeſty; and if they ſhould 
meet again, they would ſurely engage him farther, even to the 
making cf war againſt France, It appears alſo from the ſame 
letters, that the aſſembling of the parliament ſo late as April 
in the year 1675, had been procured by the intrigues of the 
cathulic and French party, who thereby intended to ſhew the 

utch and their confederates, that they could expect no aſſiſt- 
ance from England. When the contents of theſe letters were 
publicly known, they diffuſed the panic, with which the nation 
began already to be ſeized on account of the popiſh plot. Men 
reaſoned more from their fears and their paſſions than from the 
evidence before them. It is certain, that the reſtleſs and en- 
terprizing ſpirit of the catholic church, particularly of the 
Jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, dangerous to 
every other communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates 
that ſect, that its miſſionaries have penetrated into every nation 
of the globe; and, in one ſenſe, there is a popiſh plot perpe- 
tually carrying on againſt all ſtates, proteſtant, pagan, and 
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the judge commended their verdict. It was in the ſame 
manner ſworn that Pickering and Grove had bound 
themſelves by an oath to aſſaſſinate the king; that they 
had provided themſelves with ſcrewed piſtols and ſilver 
bullets. They both proteſted their innocence; but 
were found guilty. All theſe unhappy men went to 
execution proteſting their innocence, a circumſtance 
which made no impreſſion on the ſpectators; their bein 
jeſuits baniſhed even the ſmalleſt pity from their ſut- 
| ferings. 
The animoſities of the people ſeemed a little appeaſed 
by the execution of theſe four; but a new train of evi- 
dence was now diſcovered, that kindled the flame once 
more. One Miles Prance, a goldſmith, and a profeſſed 
Roman catholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe of being 
an accomplice in Sir Edmondſbury Godfrey's murder}; 
and upon his denial, had been loaded with heavy irons, 
and thrown into the condemned hole, a place cold, 
dark, and noiſome. There the poor wretch lay groan- 
ing and exclaiming that he was not guilty ; but being 
next day carried before lord Shafteſbury, and there 
threatened with ſevere puniſhment in caſe of obſtinacy, 
he demanded if a confeſſion would procure his pardon. 
Being aſſured of that, he had no longer courage to reſiſt, 


* 


* 


uu 
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mahometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that the converſion 
of the duke, and the favour of the king, had inſpired the ca- 
tholic prieſts with new hopes of recovering in theſe iſlands 
their loſt dominion, and gave frefh vigour to that intemperate 
zcal by which they are commonly actuated. The firſt aim was 
to obtain a toleration; and ſuch was the evidence they be- 
lieved, of their theological tenets, that, could they but procure 
entire liberty, they muſt infallibly in time open the eyes of the 
people. After they had converted conſiderable numbers, the 
might be enabled, they hoped, to reinſtate themſelves in full 
authority, and entirely ro ſuppreſs that hereſy, with which the 
kingdom had fo long been affected. Though theſe dangers to 
the proteſtant religion were diſtant, it was juſtly the object of 
great concern to find that the heir of the crown was ſo blinded 
with bigotry, and fo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts; and 
that the king himſelf had been prevailed on, from low intereſt, 
to hearken to his dangerous inſinuations. Very bad conſe- 
quences might enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and attach- 
ments; nor could the nation and parliament guard againſt them 
with too anxious a precaution. But that the Roman pontiff 
could hope to aſſume the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms; a 
project which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical : that he 
ſhould delegate this authority to the jeſuits; that order in the 
Romiſh church, which was the moſt hated: that a maſlacre 
could be attempted of the proteſtants, who ſurpaſſed the ca- 
tholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the whole au- 
thority of the ſtate : that the king himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, 
and even the duke, the only ſupport of their party : theſe were 
ſuch abſurdities as no human teſtimony was ſufficient to prove 
much leſs the evidence of one man, who was noted for infamy, 
and who could not keep himſelf every moment from falling into 
the groſſeth inconſiſtencies. Did ſuch intelligence deſerve 
even ſo mch attention as to be refuted, it would appear, that 
Coleman's letters were ſufficient alone to deſtroy all its credit. 
For how could ſo long a train of correſpondence be carried on, 
by a man ſo much truſted by the party, and yet no traces of 
inſurrections, if really intended, of fires, maſſacres, aſſaſſina- 
tions, invaſions, be ever diſcovered in any ſingle paſſage of 
theſe letters? But all ſuch reflections, and many more, equal] 
obvious, were vainly employed againſt that general prepaſſel⸗ 
ſion with which the nation was ſeized. Oates's plot and Cole- 
man's were univerſally confounded together: and the evidence 
of the latter being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, 
aided by the paſſions of hatred and of terror, took poſſeſſion of 
the whole people. Hume, ch. Lxv11. 

+ The dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, at- 
tended by vaſt multitudes. It was publicly expoſed in the 
ſtreets, as we have before obſerved, and viewed by all ranks of 
men; and every one, who ſaw it, went away inflamed, as well 
by the mutual contagion of ſentiments as by the diſmal ſpectacle 
itſelf, The funeral pomp was celebrated with great parade. 
The corpſe was conducted through the chief ſtreets of the city; 
ſeventy-two clergymen marched before; above a thouſand per- 
ſons of diſtinction followed after; and at the funeral ſermon, 
two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit and ſtood on each 
fide of the preacher, leſt, in paying the laſt duties to this un- 
happy magiſtrate, he ſhould, before the whole people, be mur- 
dered by the papiſts. North, p. 205. 
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der. Among other abſurd circumſtances, he ſaid, that 
one Le Fevre bought a ſecond hand ſword of him; 
becauſe he knew not, as he ſaid, what times were at 
hand :- and Prance expreſſing ſome concern for poor 
tradeſmen, if ſuch times came; Le Feyre replied, that 
it would be better for tradeſmen, if the catholic religion 
were reſtored ; and 
more church work for filverſmiths. He ſoon after, 
however, retracted his evidence before the king; but 
the ſame rigours being employed againſt him, he was 
induced once more to confirm his firſt information. The 
murder he ſaid was committed in Somerſet-Hbuſe, by 
the contrivance of Gerrard and Kelly, two Iriſh prieſts. 


That Laurence Hill, footman to the queen's treaſurer, 


Robert Green, cuſhion-keeper to her chapel, and 
Henry Berry, porter of the palace, followed Sir Ed- 
mondſbury at a diſtance, from ten in the morning till 
ſeven in the evening; but that paſſing by Somerſet- 
houſe, Green throwing a twiſted handkerchief over his 
head, he was ſoon ſtrangled, and the body carried to a 
high chamber in Somerſet-houſe, from whence it was 
removed to another apartment, where it was ſeen by 
Bedloe. Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon this 
evidence; though Bedloe's narrative, and Prance's in- 
formation, were totally irreconcileable, and though their 
teſtimony was invalidated by contrary evidence, all was 
in vain, the priſoners were condemned on the 21ſt of 
February, 1679; and executed on the 28th of the ſame 
month. They all denied their guilt at execution; and 
as Berry died a proteſtant, this circumſtance was re- 
— phat as very conſiderable. But inſtead of ſtopping 
e current of credulity, it only 'increaſed the people's 
animoſity - againſt a proteſtant, who could at once be 
guilty of a popiſh plot, of murder, and of denying it in 
his laſt moments. | | 
This frightful perſecution continued for ſome time; 
and the king, contrary to his own judgement, was 
obliged to give way to the popular fury. Whitebread, 
provincial of the jeſuits, Fenwick, Gavan, Turner, and 
Harcourt, all of them of the fame order, were brought 
to their trial: Langbbrne ſoon after. Beſides Oates 
and Bedloe, Dugdale, a-new witneſs, appeared againſt 
the priſoners. This man ſpread the alarm till farther, 
and even aſſerted, that two hundred thouſand papiſts in 
England were ready to take arms. The priſoners 


proved, by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Qmers *, that 


Oates was in that ſeminary at the time he ſwore he was 
in London. But as they were papiſts, their teſtimony 
could gain no manner of credit. All pleas availed them 


nothing; the jeſuits and Langhorne were condemned 


and executed, with their lateſt breath denying the crimes 
for which they died. The informers had leſs ſucceſs on 
the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the- queen's phyfi- 
cian, who, though they ſwore with their uſual animo- 


firy, was acquitted, His condemnation would have in- 1 
volved the queen in his guilt; and it is 2 * the | 


judge and jury were afraid of venturing fo far. F 


The earl of Stafford, near two years Alter Was the | 


laſt man that fell a ſacrifice to theſe bloodyiminded' 
wretches; the witneſſes againſt him were Oates,' Dug- 
dale, and Tuberville. Oates'Twore that he ſaw Fen! 


wick, the jeſuit, deliver Stafford a commiſſion from the 


general of the jeſuits, conſtituting him ꝓay- maſter of the 
papal army. Dugdale gave teſtimony that the priſoner, 


hs ——_—. 


| a mz : — 
Let it be obſerved, that St. Omer's is a town of Artois, 
in France, and that it.is one hundred and thirty-five miles N. 
of Paris, and one hundred and five S. E. of London. 

1 Tuberville, it ſhould be remarked, had ſerved a noviciate 
among the Dominicans; but having deſerted the convent, he 
had enliſted as a trooper in the French army; and being dit. 
miſſed that ſervice, he now lived in London, abahdoned by all 
his relations, and expoſed to great poverty, 


4 It is remarkable, that, after Charles, à8 is uſual in ſuch 


caſes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quartering, 
the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, indulging their own re- 
publican humour, and complying with- the prevalent fpirit of 


articularly, that there would be 


| 


| their party, ever jealous of monarchyy ſtarted a doubt with re- 
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but confeſſed himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey's mur- 


at Tixal, a ſeat of lord Aſton's, had endeavobred to ex. 
gage him inthe deſign of murdering the king; and had 
promiſed him, beſides the honour of being fainted b 
Ke church, a reward of five hundred pounds for 8 
rvice. Tuberville depoſed, that the priſoner, in his 
own houſe at Paris, had made him a like propoſal. TO 
offer money for murdering a king, without laying down: 
any ſcheme by which the aſſaſſin may inſure ſome pro- 
hability or poſſibility of eſcape, is ſo incredible in itſelf, 


and may ſo eaſily be maintained by any proſtitute evi. 


dence, that an accuſation of that nature, not accompg. 
med with circumſtances, ought very little to be attended 
to by any court of judicature. . But notwithſtanding the 
{mall hold which the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner was 
able, in many material particulars, to diſcredit their te. 
timony. It was ſworn by Dugdale, that Stafford had 
alliſted in a great conſult of the catholics held at Tixal; 
but Stafford proved by undoubted teftimony, that ar 
the time aſſigned he was in Bath, and in that neich. 
bourhood +. Stafford proved, by the evidence of his 
gentlemen and his page, that Tuberville had never, 
either at Paris or at London, been ſeen in his com- 
pany ; and it might juſtly appear ſtrange, that a perſon, 
who had ſo important a ſecret in his keeping, was ſo 
long entirely neglected by him. The clamour and out- 
rage of the populace, during the trial, were extreme: 
great abilities and eloquence were diſplayed by the ma- 
nagers, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, 
and ſerjeant Maynard: yet did the priſoner, under all 
theſe diſadvantages, make a better defence than was ex- 
pected, either by his friends or his enemies: the une- 
qual conteſt in which he was engaged, was a plentiful 
ſource of compaſſion to every mind, ſeaſoned with hu- 
manity. He repreſented that, during a courſe of forty 
years, from the very commencement of the civil wars, 
he had, ' through many dangers, difficulties, and loſſes, 
{till maintained his loyalty : and was ir credible, that 
now, in his old age, eaſy in his circumſtances, but 
diſpirited by infirmines, he would belye the whole courſe 
of his life, and againſt his 'royal maſter, from 
whom he had ever received kind treatment, 'in the moſt 
deſperate and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies? He re- 
marked the infamy of the witneſſes; the contradictions 
and abſurdities of their teſtimony z' the extreme indi- 
gence in which they had lived, though engaged, as they 
pretended, in a confpiracy with kings, princes, and 
nobles; the credit and opulence to which they were ar 
preſent raiſed, With a ſimplicity and tenderneſs more 
perſuaſive than the gteateſt oratory, he ſtill made pro- 
teſtations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurprize and indig- 
nation at the audacious impudence of the witneſſes. It 
will _ aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to Stafford him- 
ſelf that the peers, aſter a ſolemn trial of ſix days, 
ould, by a majority of twenty- ſour voices, give ſen- 
tence againſt him. He received, however, with reſig- 
nation, the fatal verdict. © God's holy name be 
praiſed!” was the only exclamation which he uttered. 
When the high-ſteward told him that the peers would 
intercede with the king for remitting the more cruel and 
jgnominious parts of the ſentence, hanging and quar- 
tering, he burſt into tears: bur he told the lords that he 
was moved to this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their good- 
neſs, not by any terror of that fate wllich he was doomed 
to ſuffer . In the interval between the ſentence and 
Mon 1 r C240: "C199. 1 5 
gard to the king's power of exerciſing even this ſmall degree 
Beni. 1 Auer tik cannot ado the whole,” ſaid they, 
« how can he have power to remit any part of the ſentence ?” 
They propoſed the doubt to both houſes :. the peers pronounced 
t ſuperfluous; and even the commons, , apprehenſive leſt a. 
queſtion of this nature might make way for Stafford's eſcape, 
ve this ſingular anfwer: & This houſe is content, that the 
ſherifts do execute William, late viſcount Stafford, by ſever- 
ing his head from his body only.” Nothing can be a ſtronger 
roof of the fury of the times, than that lord Ruſſel, notwith- 


ſtanding the virtue and humanity of his character, ſeconded in 
the houſe this barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffs. 5 


execution, 


— 


It was even rumoured, that he had confeſſed ; 
and the zealous party men, who, no doubt, had ſecretly, 
withſtanding their credulity, entertained ſome doubts 
wich regard to the reality of che popiſh conſpiracy, ex- 
eſſed great triumph on the occaſion, But Stafford, 
when again called before the houſe of peers, diſcovered 
many ſchemes, which had been laid by himſelf and others 
for procuring a toleration to the catholics, at leaſt a mi- 
tigation of the penal laws enacted againſt them: and he 
roteſted that this was the ſole treaſon of which he had 
264 been guilty. Stafford now prepared himſelf for 
death with the intrepidity which became his birth and 
Ration, and which was the natural reſult of the innocence 
and integrity which, during the courſe of a long life, he 
had ever maintained : his mind ſeemed even to collect 
new force from the violence and oppreſſion under which 
he laboured. When going to execution, on the 29th 
of December, he called for a cloak to defend him 
againſt the rigour of the ſeaſon : * Perhaps,” ſaid he, 
« ] may ſhake with cold; but, I truſt in God, not for 
_—_— aſſeverations, to make proteſtations of his 
innocence: all his fervour was exerciſcd on that point: 
when he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe perjuries had 
bereaved him of life, his expreſſions were full of mild- 
neſs and of charity. He ſolemnly diſavowed all thoſe 
immoral principles, which over-zealous proteſtants had 
aſcribed without diſtinction to the church of Rome: 
and he hoped, he ſaid, that the time was now approach- 
ing, when the preſent deluſion would be diſſipated ; and 
when the force of truth, though late, would engage the 
whole world to make reparation to his injured honour. 
The populace, h had exulted at Stafford's trial and 
condemnation, were now melted into tears at the ſight 
of that tender fortitude which ſhone forth in each feature, 
and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their pro- 
found ſilence was only interrupted by ſighs and groans: 
with difficulty they found ſpeech to aſſent to thoſe pro- 
teſtations of innocence, : which he frequently repeated: 
« We believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord!“ 
Theſe expreſſions with a faultering accent flowed from 
their lips. The executioner himſelf was touched with 
ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the axe, with an intent 
to ſtrike the fatal blow; and twice he let the horrid in- 
ſtrument drop from his trembling hand. A deep ſigh 
was heard to accompany his laſt effort, which laid Staf- 
ford for ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to feel 
the blow. And when the head was held up to them 
with the uſual cry, This is the head of a traitor,” no 
clamour of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, and aſto- 
niſhment, had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſ- 
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On the ſcaffold, he continued, with reiterated , 
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indicted the firſt term of his commitment, and brought 
to trial the ſubſequent term. And no man, after being 

enlarged by court, can be recommitted for the ſame 

offence. This law alone would have been ſufficient to 
endear the parliament that made it to poſterity; and it 

would have been well if they had reſted there. The 

duke of York had retired to Bruſſels during theſe trou- 

bles; but an indiſpoſition of the king led him back to 

England, to be ready, in caſe of any liniſter accident, to 

aſſert his right to the throne, After prevailing upon 

his brother to diſgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural 

ſon of the king's, by Lucy Walters, and now become 

very popular, he himſelf retired to Scotland, under pre- 

tence of ſtill quieting the apprehenſions of the Engliſh 

nation; but, in reality, to ſtrengthen his intereſts there. 

This ſeſſion ſerved ſtill more to enflame the country 

party, who were ſtrongly attached to the duke of Mon- 

mouth, and were reſolved to ſupport him againſt the 
duke of York. Mobs, petitions, pope-burnings, were 
artifices employed to keep up the terrors of popery, and 
alarm the court. The parliament had ſhewn favour to 
the various tribes of informers, and that ſerved to in- 
creaſe the number of theſe miſcreants; but plots them- 
ſelves alſo become more numerous. Plot was ſet up 
againſt plot; and the people kept ſtill ſuſpended in 
dreadful apprehenſion. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was brought 
forward. to the public on this occaſion. One Danger- 
field, more infamous, if poſſible, than Oates and Bedloe, 
a wretch who had been ſet in the pillory, ſcourged, 
branded, and tranſported for felony and coining, hatched 
a plot in conjunction with a midwife, whoſe name was 
Collier, a Roman catholic, of abandoned character. 
Dangerfield began by declaring, that there was a deſign 
on foot to ſet up a new form or government, and remove 
the king and the royal family. He communicated this 
intelligence to the king and the duke of York, who 
ſupplied him with money, and countenanced his diſco- 
very. He hid ſome ſeditious papers in the lodging of 
one colonel Manſel ; and then brought the Cuftom- 
Houſe officers to his apartment, to ſearch for ſmuggled 
merchandize, The papers were found : and the council 
having examined the affair, concluded they were forged” 
by Dangerfield. They ordered all the places he fre- 
quented to be ſearched; and, in the houſe of Cellier, 
the whole ſcheme of the conſpiracy was diſcovered upon 
paper, concealed in a meal- tub, from whence the plot 
had its name. Dangerfield being committed to New- 
gate, made an ample confeſſion of the forgery, which, 
though probably entirely of his own contrivance, he 
aſcribed to the earl of Caſtlemain, the counteſs of Powis, 
and the five lords in the Tower. He ſaid the deſign 
was to ſuborn witneſſes to prove a charge of ſodomy 
and perjury upon Oates, to aſſaſſinate the earl of 


every by-ſtander. This is the laſt blood, as we have 
before - mentioned, which was ſhed on account of the 
popiſh plot: an incident which, for the credit of the 
nation, it were better to bury in eternal obliyion; but 
which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain 
the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſte- 
rity, and all mankind, never again to fall into ſo ſname- 
ful, ſo barbarous a deluſion | 

During theſe ſhameful tranſactions the celebrated ſta- 
tute, called the Habeas Corpus act, was paſſed, which 
confirms the ſubject in an abſolute ſecurity from oppreſ- 
five power. By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any 
one to priſons beyond the ſea : no judge, under ſevere 
nalties, was ro refuſe to any priſoner his writ of 
abeas Corpus ; by which the jailer was to produce in 
court the body of the priſoner, whence the writ had its 
name, and to certify the cauſe of his detainer and impri- 
ſonment. If the jail lie within twenty miles of the judge, 


tionably for greater diſtances. Every priſoner muſt be 


* The Whigs were ſo denominated from a cant name to 


Tories were denominated from the Iriſh banditti fo called, 


played itſelf in lively colours on the countenances of 


the writ muſt be obeyed in three days, and fo propor- 


Shafeſbury, to accuſe the dukes of Monmouth and 
Buckingham, the earls of Eſſex, Hallifax, and others, 

of having been concerned in the conſpiracy againſt the 
king and his brother. Upon this information, the earl 

of Caſtlemain and the counteſs of Powis were ſent to the 

Tower, and the king himſelf was ſuſpected of encou- 

raging this impoſture, It was not, however, by the 

plots alone the adverſe parties endeavoured to ſupplant 

each other. Tumultuous petitions, on the one hand, 

and flattering addreſſes on the other, were ſent up from 

all quarters. Wherever the country party prevailed, 

petitions, filled with grievances and apprehenſions, were 

ſent to the king with an air of humble inſolence. 

Wherever the church, or the court-party prevailed, ad- 

dreſſes were framed containing expreſſions of the higheſt 

regard to his majeſty, and the deepeſt abhorrence of 
thoſe who endeavoured to diſturb the public tranquillity. 

Thus the nation came to be diſtinguiſhed into Petitioners 
and Abhorrers. Whig and Tory alſo were firſt uſed as 

terms of mutual reproach at this time “. 


| 


the ſour conventiclers, (1Vhig being milk turned ſour.) The: 


As this parliament ſeemed even to ſurpaſs the former 


whoſe uſual manner of bidding people deliver, was by the Iriſh 
word Toree, or give me. 
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in jealouſy and reſentment, the king was induced to 
diſſolve it; and would willingly have never applied to 
another: but his neceſſities, cauſed by his want of 
ceconomy, and his numberleſs needy dependents, 
obliged him to call another on the 21ſt of October, 
1680, The king on their meeting addreſſed himſelf to 
them in very pathetic terms. Among other things ke 


ſaid, „ That which I value above all the treaſure in the 
world, and which I am ſure will give us greater ſtrength - 
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of popery. The commons even endeavoured, by the, 
countenance and protection, to remove the extreme in 
famy with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reſtore 
;him to the capacity of being an evidence. The whole 
tribe of informers they applauded and rewarded : Jen 
niſon, Tuberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, ar. 
peared before them; and their teſtimony, however 4 
volous or abſurd, met with a favourable reception: the 
king was applied to in their behalf for penſions and par. 
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their predeceſſors. 


and reputation both at home and abroad than any trea- 
ſure can do, is a & union among ourſelves. No- 
thing but this can reſtore the kingdom to that ſtrength 
and vigour which it ſeems to have loſt, and raiſe us 
again to that conſideration which England has uſually 
poſſeſſed. All Europe have their eyes upon this aſſem- 
bly, and think their own happineſs and miſery, as well 
as ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhould be ſo un- 
happy as to fall into miſunderſtandings among ourſelves 
to that degree as would render our friendſhip unſafe to 
truſt to, it will not be wondered at, if our neighbours 
ſhould begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch 
as may be fatal to us. . Let us, therefore, take care that 
we do not gratify -our enemies, and diſcourage our 
friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. If any ſuch do 
happen, the world will ſee that it 1s no fault of mine : for 


have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to keep 


you in peace while I live, and to leave you ſo when I 
die. But from ſo great prudence and fo good affection 
as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind; but do rely 
upon you all, that'you will do your beſt endeavours to 
bring this parliament to a good and happy concluſion.” 


However, every change ſeemed only to inflame the evil ; 


and his new parliament ſeemed willing to out-do even 
Every ſtep they took betrayed that 
zeal with which they were animated. They voted the 
legality of petitioning to the king ; they fell with ex- 
treme violence on the abhorrers, who, in their addreſſes 
to the crown, had expreſſed their diſapprobation of thoſe 
petitions. Great numbers of thoſe were ſeized by their 
order, from all parts of England, and committed to 
cloſe cuſtody: the liberty of the ſubject, which had 
been fo carefully guarded by their own recent law, was 
every day violated by their arbitrary and capricious 
commitments. One Stowel of Exeter, was the perſon 
that put a ſtop to their proceedings ; he refuſed to obey 


the ſerjeant at arms, who was ſent to apprehend him; 
he ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid he knew no law by. 
| which they pretended to commit him. The houſe, 


finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, 
got off by an evaſion. They inſerted in their votes, 
that Stowel was indiſpoſed; and a month's time was al- 
lowed for his recovery. It is happy for the nation, that 
ſhould the commons at any time overleap the bounds of 
their authority, and order men capriciouſſy to be com- 
mitted to priſon, there is no power in caſe of reſiſtance, 
chat can compel the priſoner to ſubmit to their decrees. 
The principal violence of the houſe of commons ap- 
peared in all their tranſactions with regard to the plot, 
which they proſecuted with the fame zeal and the tame 
credulity as their predeceſſors. About this time died 
Bedloe, whoſe death they greatly lamented, whom 
they called a material witneſs, and on whoſe teſtimony 
they much depended. He had been ſeized with a fever 
at Briſtol, and ſent for chief juſtice North; confirmed 
all his former evidence, — that with regard to the 


duke and the queen; and deſired North to apply to the 


King for ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities. 
A few days after he expired, and the whole party tri- 
umphed extremely in theſe circumſtances of his death : 
as if ſuch a teſtimony could be deemed the affirmation 
of a dying man, as if his confeffion of perjury in ſome 


inſtances could affure his veracity in the reſt, and as if 


the perſeverance of one profligate could outweigh the 


laſt words of ſo many men, guilty of no crime but that 
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no better evidence was ever p 


s: their narratives were printed with that ſanction 
which aroſe from the approbation of the houſe: Dr 
Tongue was recommended for the firſt conſiderable 


church preferment which ſhould become vacant. Con. 


fidering men's determined reſolution to believe, inſtead 
of admiring that a palpable falſchood ' ſhould be main. 
tained by witneſſes, it may gra 27 wonderful, that 
uced againſt the ca- 

tholics. | f 
But the chief point which the commons laboured to 
obtain, was the Excluſion Bill, which, though the for- 
mer houſe had voted, was never paſſed into a law. 
Shafteſbury, and many conſiderable men of the party, 
had rendered themſelves fo noxious to the duke of York, 
that they could find fafety in no meaſure but his ruin. 
Monmouth's friends hoped that the excluſion of James 
would make room for their own patron. The duke of 
York's profeſſed bigotry to the catholic ſuperſtition in- 
fluenced numbers ; and his.tyrannies, which were prac- 
tiſed without control, while he continued in Scotland, 
rendered his name odious to thouſands. In a week, 
therefore, after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a 
motion was made for bringing in an excluſion bill, and 
a committee was appointed for that purpoſe . The 
debates were carried on with great violence on both 
ſides; the bill was defended by lord Ruſſel, who had 
now reſigned his office of attorney-general, by Sir Wil- 
ham Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, 
Sir William Pultney, ' colonel Titus, Treby, Hamden, 
and Montague. It was oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins, ſecretary of ſtate ; Sir John Emley, chancellor of 
the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, and Temple; the 
bill paſſed by a great majority in the houſe of commons, 


but was oppoſed in the houſe of peers with better ſuc- 


ceſs. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and Eſſex, argued for 
it. Halifax, chiefly conducted the arguments againſt 
it. The king was preſent during the whole debate; 
and had the pleaſure of ſeeing the Yiu thrown out by a 


very great majority. All the biſhops, except three, 


voted againſt it; for they were of opinion that the 
church of England was in much greater danger from 
the prevalence of preſbyterianiſm than of popery. The 
commons were extremely mortified and enraged at the 
rejection of their favourite bill; and to ſhew how ſtrongly 
they reſented the indulgence which was ſhewn to popery, 
they a bill for eaſing the proteſtant diſſenters, and 
for repealing ſuch acts as tended to their perſecution. 
They proceeded to bring in bills, which, though con- 


tributing to ſecure the liberty of the ſubject, yet proba- 


bly at that period, only calculated to excite them to in- 


ſurrection. They had thoughts of renewing the triennial 
act; of continuing the judges in their offices during 


behaviour ; of ordering an affociation for the de- 


fence of his majeſty's perſon, and the ſecuriry of the 


proteſtant religion. They voted, that till the excluſion 
bill was paſſed, they could not, conſiſtent with the truſt 
repoſed in them, grant the king any manner of ſupply ; 


and to prevent his taking other methods to get money, 
they vored that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way 


of advance, any money upon any branches of the king's 


revenue, ſhould be reſponſible to parliament for his 


conduct. The finding that there were no hopes of ex- 


torting either money or obedieme from the commons, 


came to a reſolution of once more diſſolving the parlia- 
ment. The uſher of the black-rod accordingly came to 


port the duke's title was rendered incapable of receiving 4 


4 | ©. Tze bill was to be read to the people twice a year in all 
i} pardon but by act of parliament. re ſd 
| diſlolve 


the churches of the kingdom, and every one who ſhould ſup- 
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ive them, while they were voting that the diſſenters 
_ be encouraged, and that the papiſts, had burned 
the city of London. + | ; v2 
The parliament thus diſſolved, it was conſidered as a 
doubt, whether the king would ever call another ; how- 
ever, the deſire he had of being ſupplied with money, 
d his fears from everv violence a parliament 
might offer. Bur it had always been ſuppoſed that the 
neighbourhood of London, at once both potent and fac- 
tious, was an improper place for aſſembling a = 
ment that would be ſtedfaſt in the king's intereſts ; he 
therefore reſolved at once to puniſh the Londoners, by 
ſewing his ſuſpicions of their loyalty ; and to reward 
the inhabitants of Oxford, by bringing down his par- 
lament to that city. Accordingly a parliament was or- 
dered to afſemble at Oxford *, in the beginning of 
1681, and meaſures taken on both ſides to engage the 
to be ſtrenuous in their reſolutions. In this, 
as in all former parliaments, the country party predo- 
minated; the parliamentary leaders came to that city, 
attended not only by their ſervants, but with numerous 
bands of their retainers. The four London members 
were followed by great multitudes, wearing ribbons, 
in which were woven theſe words: No Popery ! No 
Slavery!“ The king was not behind them in the num- 
ber and formidabk appearance of his guards; ſo that 
the parliament rather bore the appearance of a military 
congreſs, than of a civil aſſembly. This parliament 
trod exactly in the ſteps of the former. The commons 
having choſen the ſame ſpeaker who filled the chair laſt 
parliament, ordered the votes to be printed every day, 
that the public might be acquainted with the ſubjects of 
their deliberations. The bill of excluſion was more 
fiercely urged than ever T. 17 5 
Each party had now for ſome time reviled and ridi- 
culed each other in pamphlets and libels; and this 
practice, at laſt, was attended with an incident that de- 
ſerves particular notice. One Fitzharris, an Iriſh 
papiſt, who had inſinuated himſelf into the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth's acquaintance, and had been very buſy in 
conveying to her, intelligence of any libel written by 
the country party, or of any deſigns entertained againſt 
her or againſt the court. For ſervices of this kind, and 
erhaps too, from a regard to his father, Sir Edward 
Fits, who had been an eminent royaliſt, he had 


fifty pounds. This man met with Everard,. a Scotch- 
man, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and an informer con- 


cerning the 7 1 plot; and he engaged him to write 


a libel againſt the king, the duke, and the whole ad- 


miniſtration. What Fitzharris's intentions were, cannot 


well be aſcertained: it is probable, as he afterwards | 


aſſerted, that he meant to carry this hbel to his patron 
the ducheſs, and to make a merit of the diſcovery. 
Everard, who ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who 


was well pleaſed on his fide to have the merit of a diſ- 


covery with his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend: 
he poſted Sir William Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, 
and two perſons more, behind the hangings, and gave 
them 'an opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole 
tranſaction. The libel, ſketched out by Fitzharris, and 
executed partly by him, partly by Everard, was the 
moſt furious, indecent, and eous performance 
imaginable ; and ſuch as was fitter to hurt than ſerve 
any party, which ſhould be ſo imprudent as to adopt it. 
Waller carried the intelligence to the king, and ob- 
tained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, who hap- 


| Fan at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in 


is pocket. Finding himſelf now delivered over to the 


” 
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Monmouth, with fifteen peers, preſented a petition againſt 
aſſembling the parliament at Oxford, « Where the two houſes,” 
they ſaid, & could not be in ſafety; but woul4 be eaſily expoſed 
to the ſwords of the papiſts and their adherents, of whom too 
many had creeped into his majeſty's guards.” Theſe inſinua- 
tions, which pointed ſo evidently at the king himſelf, were not 
_— ” 2 him, but to inflame the people. 
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law, he reſolved to pay court to the lar patty, who 
were alone able ws him, 2 7 ga hom he ob- 
ſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. 
He affirmed, that he had been employed by the court 
to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on 
the excluſioniſts : but this account, which was within 
the bounds of credibility, he diſgraced by circumſtances 
which are altogether abſurd and improbable. The in- 
tention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to ſend copies to 
all the heads of the country party ; and the moment they 
received them, they were to be arreſted, and a conſpi- 
racy to be imputed to them. That he might merit 
favour by ſtill more important intelligence, he com- 
menced a diſcoverer of the great popiſh plot; and he 
failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances 
inſiſted on by his predeceſſors. He ſaid, that the ſe- 
cond Dutch war was entered into with a view of extir- 
pating the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at home; 
that father Parry, a jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the 
peace, told him, that the catholics reſolved to murder 
the king, and had even engaged the queen in that de- 
ſign ; that the envoy of Modena offered him ten thou- 
ſaad pounds to kill the king; and upon his refuſal the 
envoy ſaid, that the ducheſs of Mazarine, who was as 
expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiſ- 
ſons, would, with a little phial, execute that deſign ; 
that upon the king's death the army in Flanders was to 
come over, and maſſacre the proteſtants ; that mon 

was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and there 
ſhould be no more parliaments ; and that the duke was 
privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into the 
deſign of Godfrey's murder, which was executed in the 
manner related above. The popular leaders had, all 


along, been very deſirous of having an accuſation againſt 


the duke; and though Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt 
evidence, had not dared to go ſo far, both Dugdale 
and Dangerfield had afterwards been encouraged to 
ſupply ſo material a defect, by comprehending him in 
the conſpiracy. The commons, therefore, finding that 
Fitzharris was alſo willing to ſerve this purpoſe, were 
not aſhamed to adopt his evidence, and reſolved for 
that end to ſave him from the deſtruction with which 


he was at preſent threatened. The king had removed 


him from the city-priſon, where he was expoſed to be 


| tampered with by the excluſioniſts; had ſent him to the 
received from the king a preſent of two hundred and | 


Tower; and had ordered him to be proſecuted by an 
indictment at common law. In order to prevent his 
trial and execution, an impeachment was voted by the 
commons againſt him, and ſent up to the lords. That 
they might ſhew the greater contempt of the court, they 
ordered, by way of deriſion, that the impeachment 
ſhould be carried by ſecretary Jenkins ; who was ſo pou 
voked by the intended affront, that he at firſt refuſed 
obedience; though afterwards being threatened with 
commitment, he was induced to comply. The lords 
voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of juſ4 
tice, before whom, as the attorney-general informed 
them, it was already determined to try Fitzharris. The 
commons maintained, that the peers were obliged to 
receive every impeachment from the commons ; and 
this indeed ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of their 
refuſal ; they therefore voted, that the lords, in reject- 
ing their impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had vio- 
lated the conſtitution of parliament. They alſo declared, 
that whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againſt Fitz- 
harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would 
be guilty of a high breach of privilege. Great heats 
were likely to enſue; and as the king ſaw no appear- 
ance of any better temper in the commons, he gladly 


— — 
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+ Ernley, one of the king's miniſters, propoſed, that the 
duke ſhould be baniſhed during life, five hundred miles from 
England; and that upon the king's death, the next heir ſhould 
be conſtituted regent with regal power. Yet even this expe- 
dient, which left the duke the bare title of king, could not 
obtain the attention of the houſe, Nothing but a total exclu- 


a R ud 


{| ſion could ſatisfy them. 
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laid hold of the opporturi afforded by a quarrel be- 
tween the two houſes; and he proceeded to a diſſolution 
of the parliament. The ſecret was ſb well kept, that 
the commons had no intitmation of it, till the black- rod 
came to their doors, and ſummoned them to attend the 
king at the houſe of peers. | a 

This vigorous meaſure was a blow that the parliament 
had never expected; and nothing but the neteſſity of 
the times could have juſtified the king's manner of pro- 
ceeding. ''' From that moment, which ended the par- 
lamentary commotions, Charles ſeemed to rule with 
deſpotit power; and he was reſolved to leave the ſuc- 
eeſſion to his brother, but clogged with all faults and 
misfortunes of his own adminiſtration. His temper, 
which had always been eaſy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary; and even cruel; he entertained ſpies and in- 


formers round the throne, and impriſoned all ſuch as he 


thought nioſt daring in their deſigns. He reſolved to 
humble the preſbyterians; theſe were diveſted of their 
employments and their places ; and their offices given 


to ſuch as held with the court, and approved the doc- 


trine of non-reſfiſtance; The clergy began to teſtify 
their zeal and their principles by their writings and their 
ſermons; but though among theſe, the partizans of the 

ing were the moſt numerous, thoſe of the oppoſite 
faction were the moſt enterprizing. The king openly 
eſpoufed the cauſe of the former ; and thus placing him- 
ſelf at the head of a faction, he deprived the city of 


London, which had long headed the popular party, of 


their charter. It was not till after an abject ſubmiſſion 
that he reſtored it to them, having previouſly ſubjected 
the election of their magiſtrates to his immediate autho- 
rity. Terrors alſo were not wanting to confirm this new 
ſpecies of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his 
trial before a jury: doubts were raiſed by the jury with 
regard to their power of trying him, after the conclud- 
ing vote of the commons: but the judges took upon 
them to decide the queſtion in the affirmative ; and the 
jury were obliged to proceed. The writing of the libel 
was clearly proved upon Fitzharris: the only queſtion 


was with regard to his intentions. He aſſerted, that he 


was a ſpy of the court, and- had accordingly carried the 
libel to the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and he was defirous 
that the jury ſhould, in this tranſaction, conſider him as 
a cheat, not as a traitor. He failed; however, ſome- 
what in the proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon 
by the jury, Finding himſelf entirely in the hands of 
the king, he now retracted all his former impoſtures 
with regard to the popiſn plot, and even endeavoured 
to atone for them by ne impoſtures againſt the country 
party. He affirmed, that theſe fifttons' had been ex- 
torted from him by the ſuggeſtions and artifices of 
T reby the recorder, and of Bethel and Corntſh, the two 
ſheriffs : this account he perſiſted in even at his execu- 
tion; and though men knew, that nothing could be de- 
nded on, which came from one ſo corrupt, and ſo 
ſt to all ſenſe of honour ; yet were they inchned, from 
his perſeverance, to rely ſome what more on his vey 
in theſe laſt aſſeverations. But it „chat his wt 
had ſome connections with Mrs. Wall, the favourite 
maid of the ducheſs of Portſmouth; and Fitzharris' 
hoped, if he perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to the court, 


that fome favour might, on that account, be ſhewn to |] 


his family. It is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, 
in which this ſtory has been repreſented by the oppoſite 
factions. The country patty affirmed, that Fitzhartis 


had been employed by the court, in order to throw tlie 


odium of the bel on the excluſtoniſts, and thereby give 


ie to the proteſtant plot: the court party maintained, 


that the excluſioniſts had found out Fitzharris, a ſpy of 
che miniſters, and had ſet him upon this — 1 Bo 
from an intention of loading the court with: the uiputa- 
tion of ſuch a deſign upon the exclufioniſts. Rather 
that acqquit xlteir antagoniſts, both fides were willing to 
adopt un acoount the moſt intricate and incredible. It 


was à ſtrange ſituation, in Which the people, at this 


time, Were placed; to be every day tortu with theſe 


6d Rories, and inflamed with ſoch dark fufpicions 
againft their {ellow citizens. This was no leſs than the 
fifteenth falſe plot, or ſham- plot, as they were then 
called, with which the court, it was imagined, had en. 
deavoured to load their adverſaries. The country pa 
had intended to make uſe of Fitzharris's evidens, 
againſt the duke and the Catholics, and his execution 
was therefore & great mortification to them. But the 
king and his miniſters were reſolved nat to be contented 
with ſo ſlender an advantage. They were determined 
to purſue the victory, and to employ againſt the exclu. 
ſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in fore againſt their antagoniſts 
The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers, and ſub. 
orners, who had fo long been ſupported and encouraged 
by the leading patriots, finding now that the king was 
entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their old patrons, and 
offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To this diſgrace 
of the court and of the age, they were received with 
hearty welcome; and their teſtimony, or rather perjury, 
made uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon the 


| oppoſite party. With an air of triumph and deriſion it 


was aſked, Are not theſe men good witneſſes, who 
have-eſtabliſhed the popiſh” plot, upon whoſe teſtimony 
Stafford and fo many cathohcs have been executed, and 


| whom you yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as men of 


credit and veracity? You have admitted them into your 
boſom : they are beſt acquainted with your treaſons: 


College. 


their teſtim 


titude; 


king, whoſe reſentment was chiefly 


* 


y 
F 


they are determined in another ſhape to ſerve their king 
and country: and you cannot complain, that the fame 
meaſure, which you meted to others, ſhould now, by a 
righteous doom or vengeance, be meaſured out to 
you.” | | I” 13G 14 

Ihe firſt perſon that fell under the diſpleaſure of the 
miniſtry, was Stephen College, a London joiner, who 
had become ſo noted for his zeal againſt popery, that 
he went by the name of the proteſtant joiner. He had 
attended the city-members to Oxford, armed with ſword 


and piſtol ; he had ſometimes been heard to ſpeak irre- 


_— of the king, and was now preſented by the grand 
jury of London as guilty of ſedition. The ſheriffs of 
London were in ſtrong oppoſition to the court; and the 
grand jury, named by them, rejected the bill againſt 
8 However, the court was not to be foiled fo; 
they ſent the priſoner to Oxford, where the treaſon was 
ſaid to have been committed, and there cauſed him to 


be tried before a partial judge, and a packed jury. He 


was accuſed by Dugdale, Tuberville, and others, who 


had already given evidence againſt the catholics ; and 


the nation ſaw themſelves reduced to a ridiculous di- 


' lemma upon their teſtimony. The jury, who were roy- 
aliſts, could not accept their evidence, as they believed 
them to be abandoned liars; nor yet could they reject 
it, as they were taught by their opponent to think them 
ſufficient evidence for conviction. College defended 


himſelf with * 15 preſence of mind, and invalidated 
onies: but all was in vain. The jury, after 
half an-hour's deliberation; brought him in guilty, and 
the ſpectators teſtified their inhuman pleaſure with a 
! ſhout of applauſe. He bore his fate with unſhaken for- 
at the place of execution denied the crime 
for which he had been condemned 
Higher vengeance, however, was demanded by the 
levelled againſt the 
earl of Shafteſbury, and not without reaſon. No ſums 
were 1 to ſeek for evidence, and even to ſuborn 
witneſſes againſt this intriguing and formidable man. A 
bill of indictment being preſented to the grand jury, wit- 
neſſes were examined, who ſwore to ſuch incredible cir- 
cumſtances as muſt have invalidated their teſtimony, 
even if they had not been branded - ee. villains. 
Among his indeed, a draught of an aſſociation 
was found, 3 8 into trea- 
fon; burr was not in the ears hand- writing, nor could 
his adverſaries prove that he had ever communicated this 
ſcheme to any body, or aſſigned his approbation of any 
ſuch project. The ſheriffs had ſummoned à jury, 


whoſe 


CHAR LE S 
ciples - coincided with thoſe of the earl, and | after a long ſtruggle between fear and 


thar probably, more than any want of proof, -procured 
f "i | | 

bis EY the power of the crown became irreſiſtible ; 
the city of London having been deprived of their char- 
ter which was reſtored only upon terms of ſubmiſſion F, 
pate the giving up the nomination of their own magiſ- 
crates, was fo mortifying a circumſtance, that all the 
other corporations in England ſoon began to fear the 
Game treatment, and were ſucceſſively induced to ſur- 
render their charters into the hands of the king. Con- 
fderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring theſe charters ; 
and all the offices of power and profit were left at the 
diſpoſal of the crown. Reſiſtance now, however juſti- 
fable, could not be ſafe; and all prudent men ſaw no 
other expedient, but peaceably ſubmirting to the preſent 
grievances. ; 4:90" 5 

Notwithſtanding this arbitrary method of proceeding, 
there was a party in England that ſtill cheriſhed their 
ſormer ideas of freedom, and were reſolved to hazard 
erery danger in its defence. This, like all other com- 
binations, was made up of men, ſome guided by prin- 
ciple to the ſubverſion of the preſent deſpotic power, 
ſome by intereſt, and ſtill many more by revenge, Some 
time before, in the year 1681, the king had been ſeized 
with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave a great 
alarm to the public. - Shafteſbury had even then at- 
tempted to exclude the duke of York from the ſucceſ- 
fon, and united with the duke of Monmouth, lord 
Ruſſel, and lord Grey: in caſe of the king's death, they 
conſpired to riſe in arms, and vindicate their opinions 
by the ſword. Shafteſbury's' impriſonment and trial for 


% 
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rage, he aban- 
doned all hopes of ſucceſs, and fled out of the kingdom 
to. Amſterdam, where he ended his life ſoon after, with- 
out giving ſorrow to his friends, or joy to his enemies 4. 
. The loſs of Shafteſbury, though it retarded the views 
of the conſpirators, did not ſuppreſs them. A council 
of ſix was erected, conſiſting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, 
Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamden, 
grandſon to the great man of that name, ſo frequently 
mentioned under the reign of Charles I, Theſe corre- 
ſponded with Argyle and the malcontents in Scotland, 
and reſolved to proſecute the ſcheme of the inſurrection, 


ſome time put a ſtop to tlieſe deſigns; but they ſoon 
revived with his releaſe. Monmouth engaged the earl 
of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and 
other gentlemen in Cheſhire, Lord Ruſſel fixed a cor- 

nce with Sir William Courtney, Sir Francis 
Rowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe 
the Weſt. Shafteſbury, with Ferguſon, an indepen- 
dent clergyman, managed the city, upon which the 
confederates chiefly relied, . It was now that this turbu- 
lent man found. his ſchemes moſt likely to take effect. 
After the diſappoiatment and deſtruction of a hundred 
plots, he at uh began to be ſure of the preſent. But 
this ſcheme, like all the former, was diſappointed. The 
caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced the duke of Mon- 
mouth to put off the enterprize, ſaved the kingdom 
from the horrors of a civil war; while - Shafteſbury was 
ſo ſtruck with a ſenſe of his impending danger, that he 


though they widely differed in principles from each 
other. Monmouth aſpired at the crown; Ruſſel and 
Hamden propoſed to exclude the duke of Vork from 
the ſucceſſion, and redreſs the grievances of the nation; 
Sidney was for reſtoring the republic, and Eſſex joined 
in the ſame wiſh, Lord Howard was an abandoned 
man, who, having no principles, ſought to embroil the 
nation, to gratify his private intereſt in the confuſion. 
Such were the leaders of this conſpiracy, and ſuch their 
motives. But there was allo a ſet of ſubordinate con- 
ſpirators, who frequently met together, and carried on 
projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his council. 
Among theſe men was colonel Rumſey, an old republi- 
can officer, together with lieutenant colonel Walcot, of 
the ſame ſtamp, Goodenough, under ſheriff of London, 
a zealous and noted party-man, Ferguſon, an indepen- 
dent miniſter, and ſeveral attorneys, merchants, and 
tradeſmen of London, But Rumſey and Ferguſon were 
the only perſons that had acceſs to the great leaders of 
the conſpiracy, Theſe men in their meetings embraced 
the moſt defperate reſolutions. They propoſed to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the King in his way to Newmarket &, whither 
he went commonly once a year on account of the races. 
Rumbold, one of the party, who was a maltſter, poſ- 
ſeſſed a farm upon that road called the Rye-Houſe, and 
from thence the conſpiracy was denominated the Rye- 
Houſe Plot. They deliberated upon a ſcheme of ſtop- 
ping the king's coach, by overturning a cart on the 
highway at this place, and 3 him through the 
hedges. The houſe in which the king lived at New- 
market took fire accidentally, and he was obliged to 
leave. Newmarket eight days ſooner than was expected, 
to which circumſtance his ſafety was aſcribed. 

Among the conſpizators was one Keiling, who find- 
ing himſelf in danger of a proſecution for arreſting the 
lord-mayor of London, reſolved to earn his pardon b 
diſcovering this plot to the miniſtry. Colonel Rumſey, 


left his houſe, and lurking about the city, attempted, 
but in vain, to drive the Londoners into open inſurrec- 
tion, At laſt, enraged at the numberleſs cautions and 
delays which clogged and defeated his projects, he 
threatened to begin with his friends alone. Howeve 


„ 
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* As far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon was clearly 


| 


and Weſt, a lawyer, no ſooner underſtood that this man 
had informed againſt them, than they agreed to ſave 
their lives by turning king's evidence, and they ſurren- 
dered themſelves accordingly. Shephard, another con- 
ſpirator, being apprehended, confeſſed all he knew, 


—— 


ward ſhould chooſe again; and upon a diſapproval of a ſecond 


proved againſt Shafteſbury ; or rather ſo clearly as to merit no 
kind of credit or attention. That veteran leader of the party, 
enured from his early youth to faction and intrigue, to cabals 
and conſpiracies, was repreſented as opening without reſerve, 
his treaſonable intentions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throw- 
ing out ſuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, 
as none but men of low education, like themſelves, could be 
ſuppoſed to employ, Hume. ; | 
+ The terms offered by the king, and accepted by the citi- 
rens, were, „1. That no loxd-mayor, nor any officer of the 
corporation, or ſteward of the borough. of Southwark, ſhould | 
be capable of, or admitted to the exerciſe of their reſpective 
offices, befpre his majeſty ſhould have approved them under his 
ſign manual. 2. That if his majeſty hould diſapprove the 
choice of any perſon to be lord-mayor, &c. the citizens ſhould, 
within one week, proceed to a new choice: and if his majeſty 
thould in a like manner difapprove the ſecond” choice, his ma- 
ity ſhouſd, if he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to be lord- mayor 
for the enſuing year. 3. The fame with regard to the ſheriffs. 
+. The lord-mayor and court of aldermen might alſo, with the 
ve of his majeſty, diſplace any alderman, recorder, &c. 5. 
Vpon the election of an alderman, if the court of aldermen 
ſhould judge and declare the perſon preſeated to. be unfit, the 


choice, the court might appoint another in his room. 6. The 
juſtices of the peace were to be by the king's commiſſion; and 
the ſettling of theſe matters to be left to his majeſty's attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, and council learned in the law.“ 

2 His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, had 
done great injury to the cauſe in which he was engaged. The 
violences and iniquities which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, 
were greater than even faction itſelf could endure; and men 
could not ſorbear ſometimes recollecting, that the ſame perſon, 
who had become ſo zealous x patriot, was once a moſt proſti- 
tute courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe princi- 
ples and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo exceptionable, 
proved an excellent chancellor ; and that all his decrees, while 
he poſſeſſed that high office, were equally remarkable for juſt- 
neſs and integrity. So difficult is it to nd in hiſtory a cha- 
racer either wholly bad or perfectly good; though the preju- 
dices of party make writers run eaſy into the extremes both of 


ic and of fatire |! 
A 


henever they had occaſion to mention the aſſaſſination 


Jof the king or the duke, they always made uſe the appella- 


tion of lohping; and it is ſaid, by Hume, chap, Lx1x. that they 
even went Hr as to have thought of a ſcheme for that pure 


ole, 
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and general orders were ſoon iſſued out for apprehending 
the reſt of the leaders of the conſpiracy. Monmouth 
abſconded; Ruſſel was -ſent to the Tower; Grey 
eſcaped; Howard was taken concealed in a chimney ; 
Eſſex, Sidney, and Hamden, were ſoon after arreſted, 
and had the mortification to find lord Howard an evi- 

dence againſt them. 
Lieutenant-colonel Walcot was firſt brought to his 
trial. This man, who was once noted for _— had 
e had 


been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that 


written to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered, upon pro- 
pardon, to turn evidence : but no ſooner had he 
taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more generous ſenti- 
ments ariſe in his breaſt : and he endeavoured, though 
in vain, to conceal himſelf. The witneſſes againſt him 


were Rumſey, Weſt, and Shephard, together with 


Bourne, a brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was 
produced, and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes 
unqueſtionable. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned. 
Theſe two men as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at 
their execution, the juſtice of the ſentence ; and from 
their trial and confeſſion, it 1s ſufficiently apparent, that 
the plan of an inſurrection had been regularly formed; 
and that even the aſſaſſination had been often talked of, 
and not without the approbation of many of the con- 
ſpirators. The condemnation of theſe criminals was 

robably intended as a preparative to the trial of lord 
Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough 
belief of the conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. 
The witneſſes produced againſt the noble priſoner, were 
Rumſey, Shephard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, 
that he himſelf had been introduced at the cabal at 
Shephard's, where Ruſſel was preſent ; and had dehi- 
vered them a meſſage from Shafteſbury, urging them 
to haſten the intended. inſurrection: but had received 


for anſwer, that it was found neceſſary to delay that de- 


ſign, and that Shafteſbury muſt, therefore, for ſome 
time, reſt contented. This anſwer, he faid, was deli- 
vered by Ferguſon; but was aſſented to by the pri- 
ſoner. He added, that ſome diſcourſe had been entered 
into about taking a ſurvey of the guards; and he thought 
that Monmouth, Grey, and Armſtrong, undertook to 
view them. Shephard depoſed, that his houſe had be- 
forehand been beſpoken by Ferguſon for the ſecret 
meeting of the conſpirators, and that he had been care- 
ful to keep all his ſervants from approaching them, and 
had ſerved them himſelf. This diſcourſe, he ſaid, ran 
chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards ; and it 
was agreed, that Monmouth and his two friends ſhould 
take a ſurvey of them. The report, which they brought 
next meeting was, that the guards were remiſs, and that 
the deſign was practicable: but he did not affirm that 
any reſolution was taken of executing it. The priſoner, 
he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings ; but he 
was ſure that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A 
declaration, he added, had been read by Ferguſon in 
Ruſſel's preſence : the reaſons of the intended inſurrec- 
tion were there ſet forth, and all the public grievances 
fully diſplayed. Lord Howard had we one of the 


cabal of fix, eſtabliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight; and 


two meetings had been held by the conſpirators, one at 
Hamden's, another at Ruſſel's. Howard depoſed, 
that, at the firſt meeting, it was agreed to begin the in- 
ſurrection in the country before the city; the places 
were fixed, the proper quantity and kind of arms agreed 
on, and the whole plan of operations concerted : that 
at the ſecond meeting, the converſation chiefly turned 
upon their correſpondence with Argyle and the diſcon- 
tented Scots, and that the principal management of that 
affair was entruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron 
Smith into Scotland with proper inſtructions. He 
added, that in theſe deliberations no queſtion was put, 


or votes collected; but there was no contradiction; and, 
as he took it, all of them, and the priſoner among the 
reſt, gave their conſent. Rumſey and Shephard were 


very unwilling witneſſes againſt lord Ruſſel; and it ap- 
pears from 


— 


ray's Secret Hiſtory, that, if they had 
. pleaſed, they could have given a more explicit teſtimony 
| aan 1 


againſt him. This reluctance, together wih the gig. 
culry in recollecting circumſtances of a con vera 
which had paſſed above eight months before, and which 
the perſons had not at any time an intention to reveal, 
may beget ſome ſlight objection to their evidence. Bur 
on the whole, it'was undoubtedly proved, that the in 
ſurrection had been deliberated 9 the priſoner, and 
fully reſolved ; the ſurpriſal of the guards deliberated 
on, but not fully refolved ; and that an aſſaſſination had 
never once been mentioned nor imagined by him. 80 
far the matter of fact ſeems certain; but till, with re. 
gard to law, there remained a difficulty, and that of an 
important nature. The Engliſh laws of treaſon, both 
in the matter of defining that crime, and in the proof re- 
— are the moſt mild and moſt indulgent, and con- 
equently the moſt equitable, that are any where to he 
found. The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in 
the ſtature of Edward III. are the compaſſing and in- 
tending of the king's death, and the actually levying of 
war againſt him; and by the law of Mary, the crime 
muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony of two wit. 
neſſes, to ſome overt act, tending to theſe purpoſes. But 
the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to the ſove- 
reign, and partly convinced of ill conſequences which 
might attend ſuch narrow limitations, had introduced a 
greater latitude, both in the proof and definition of the 
crime, It was not required that the two witneſſes ſhould 
teſtify the ſame preciſe overt act: it was ſufficient, that 
they both teſtified ſome overt act of the ſame treaſon; 
and though this invaſion may ſeem a ſubtilty, it had long 
many cm in the courts of judicature, and had at laſt 
n ſolemnly fixed by parliament at the trial of lord 
Stafford, The lawyers had uſed the ſame freedom with 
the law of Edward III. They had obſerved, that, by 
that ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy for 
a rebellion, ſhould even fix a correſpondence with fo- 
reign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould provide arms and 
money, yet, if he were detected and no rebellion enſued, 
he could not be tried for treaſon. To prevent this in- 
convenience, which it had been better to remedy by a 
new law, they had commonly laid their indictment for 
intending the death of the king, and had produced the 
intention of rebellion as a proof of that other intention. 
But though this form of indictment and trial was very 
frequent, and many criminals had received ſentence up- 
on it, it was ſtill conſidered as ſomewhat irregular, and 
was plainly confounding, by a ſophiſm, two ſpecies of 
treaſon, which the ſtatute had accurately diſtinguiſhed. 
W hat made this refinement ſtill more exceptionable was, 
that a law had paſſed ſoon after the reſtoration; in 
which the conſulting or the intending of a rebellion was, 
during Charles's life-time, declared treaſon ; and it was 
required, that the proſecution ſhould be commenced 
within ſix months the crime was committed: but 
notwithſtanding this ſtatute, the lawyers had perſevered, 
as they ſtill do perſevere, in the old form of indictment; 
and both Sir Harry Vane, and Oliver Plunket, titular 
primate of Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the 
general horror, entertained againſt the old republicans 
and the popiſh conſpirators, that no one had murmured 
againſt this interpretation of the ſtatute; and the lawyers 
thought that they might follow the precedent, even in 
the caſe of the popular and beloved lord Ruſſel. Ruſlel's 
crime fell plainly within the ſtatute of Charles II. ; but 
the facts ſworn to by Rumſey and Shephard were be- 
yond the fix months required by law, and to the other 
facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To make the in- 
dictment, therefore, more extenſive, the intention of 
murdering the king was V def in it; and for 
proof of this intention the conſpiracy for railing a rebel - 
lion was aſſigned; and what ſeemed to bring the matter 
ſtill nearer, the deſign of attacking the king's guards. 
Ruſſel perceived this 1 ity, and deſired to have 
the point argued by counſel: the chief juſtice told him, 
that this favour could not be granted, unlefs he previ- 


ouſly confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The artie 
ficial confouriding of the i vo ſpecies of treaſon, though 
a practice ſupported by many precedents, is the _ 
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U nds oh hardſhips d lich, Ratte had .reaſan 
0 complain on bis trial. His defence was feeble 3! and 
he contented himſelf with proteſting, that he never had 


endertained any deſign againſt the life of the king: his 


would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for 


an inſurrection. The jury were men of fair and repu- 


table characters, but zealous; royaliſts 3, after a ſhort de- 
liberation, they brought in the priſoner 
ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, a place 
diſtant from the Tower; and it was probably intended, 


by conducting Ruſſel through ſo many ſtreets, to ſhew | 


. 


the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the object 


of all their confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt ri- 


ts of the law. As he was the moſt popular among 
— party ; ſo was he ever the leaſt noxious to the 
oppoſite faction: and his melancholy fate united every 
heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for 
bim. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid 
his head on the block : and at two ſtrokes it was ſevered 
from his body, on the 2 iſt of July, 1683. 
The celebrated Algernon Sidney, ſon to the earl of 
Leiceſter, was next. brought to his trial. This gallant 
rſon had entered deeply into the war againſt the late 
— and though no wiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he 
had ſo far ſhared in all the counſels of the independent 
republican party, as to have been named on the hi 
court of juſtice, which tried and condemned that mo- 
narch: he thought not proper, however, to take his 
ſeat among the judges. He ever oppoſed Cromwell's 
uſurpation with zeal and courage; and after making all 
efforts-againſt the reſtoration, he reſolved to take no 
benefit of the general indemnity, but choſe voluntary 
baniſhment, rather than ſubmit td a government and 
family which he abhorred. As long as the republican 
had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſcheme, 
—— un 5 which tended to promote their 
cauſe: but at length, in 1677, finding it neceſſary for 
his private affairs to return to England, he had applied 
for the king's pardon, and had obtained it. When the 
factions, arifing from the popiſn plot, began to run high, 
Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the 
popular party; and was even willing to ſeek a ſecond 
time, through all the horrors: of a civil war, for his 
adored republic. From this imperfect ſketch of the 
character and conduct of this ſingular; perſonage, it may 
eaſily be conceived how noxious he was become to the 
court and miniſtry: what alone renders them blameable, 
was the illegal method which they took for effecting 


— 


Applications were made to the king for a pardon: even 


money, to the amount of a hundred thouſand pounds, was of- 
fered. to the ducheſs of Portſmouth by the old carl of Bedford, 
father to Ruſſel. The king was inexorable. He had been 
extremely harraſſed with the violence of the country party 


and he had obſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret de- 


ſigns, had always been carried to the higheſt extremity of op- 
politian in parliament. Ruſſel had even adopted a ſentiment, 
ſimilar to what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus, 
Had his father, he ſaid, adviſed the king to reject the exclu- 
ſton-bill, he would be the firſt to move for a parliamentary 
impeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined reſolution 
was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his 
very virtues became ſo many crimes,” and were uſed as argu- 
ments againſt ſparing him. Charles, therefore, would go no 
er than remitting the more ignominious part of. the ſen- 
tence, which the law requires to be pronounced againſt trai- 
tors. “ Lord Ruſſeh,“ faid he, “ ſhall find, that I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of that prerpgative, which, in the caſe of lord Stafford, 
he thought proper to deny me.” As the fury of the country 
party had rendered it impoſſible for the king, without the im- 
. minent danger of his crown to pardon ſo many catholics, whom 
he firmly believed innocent, and even affectionate and loyal to 
him; he probably thought, that, ſince the edge of the law was 
now ready to fall upon that party themſelves, they could. not 
reaſonably expect that he would interpoſe to ſave them. Ruſſel's 
. _ Conſort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir of the good 
earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the king's feet, and 
pleaded with many tears the merits and loyalty of her father, 
as an atonement for thoſe errors, into which honeſt, however 


en EL had ſeduced her huſband, Theſe ſuppli- 
O. . | | 


guilty *.. The 


_ 
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their purpoſe againſt him. On gidney's trial they pro- 
duced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the rea- 


; lity of a, plot in general; and when the priſoner ex- 
claimed, that all, theſe., evidences faid nothing of him, 
he was anſwered, that this method of proceeding, how- 


ever irregular, had been practiſed in the proſecutions of 
the popiſh conſpiratorsʒ a topic more fit to condemn 
one party, than to juſtify the other. The only witneſs 


who depaſed againſt Sidney, was lord Howard: but as 


the law required two witueſſes, a ſtrange expedient was 
fallen on to ſupply this deficiency, In ranſacking the 
priſoner's cloſet, ſome diſcourſes on government were 
found; in which he had maintained principles, favour- 
able indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt du- 
tiful ſubjects in all ages have been known to embrace; 
the original contract, the ſource of power from a con- 
lent of the people, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, 
the 2 of liberty to the government of a ſingle 
perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to he equivalent to 
a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. The 
priſoner replied, that there was no other reaſon for 
aſcribing theſe papers to him as the author, beſides a 
ſimilitude of hand; a proof which was never admitted 
in criminal proſecutions: that allowing him to be the 
author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his private 
amuſement, and had never publiſned them to the world, 
or even communicated them to any ſingle perſon: that, 


when examined, they appeared, by the colour of the 


ink, to have been written many years before, and were 


in vain produced as evidence of a preſent conſpiracy 
againſt the government: and that when the law poſi- 
tively requires two witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with 
the moſt convincing circumſtances, could never ſuffice, 
much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak 
and precarious. All theſe arguments, though urged by 
the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy of reaſon, 
had no influence, The violent and inhuman Jefferies, 


whoſe name will be held in perpetual deteſtation by all 


lovers of equity and juſtice, was now-chief juſtice : and 
by his direction a partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 
ive verdict againſt Sidney. His execution followed a 
ew days after, on the 17th of December: he com- 
plained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence; 
but he had too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe 
conſpiracies with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which he 
had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now 
ſuffered for that good old cauſe, in which from his ear- 
lieſt youth, he ſaid, he had enliſted himſelf f. 
Hamden was tried ſoon after ; and as there was no- 


3 


— 
—_ 


cations were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs, (if it may 
be called weakneſs,) which ſhe betrayed. Finding all appli- 
cations vain, ſhe collected courage, and not only fortified her- 
ſelf againſt the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example, to 
ſtrengthen the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a ten- 
der and decent compoſure they took leave of each other on the 
day of his execution. The bitterneſs of death is now paſſed,” 
ſaid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendiſh had lived 
in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend 


in the preſent calamity. He offered to manage his eſcape, b 


changing cloaths with him, and cps at all hazards in his 
place. Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his own life, by an expedient 
which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. When 
the duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender himſelf, 
if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would any wiſe contribute 
to his ſafety ; © It will be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, © to 
have my friends die with me.” Some of his expreſſions diſ- 
cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this melan- 
choly extremity. The day before his execution he was ſeized 
with a bleeding at the noſe. „I ſhall not now let blood to 
divert this diſtemper,“ ſaid he, to Dr. Burnet who attended 
him; „ that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the 
ſheriffs conducted him to the ſeaffold, he wound up his watch, 
« Now I have done,” ſaid he, „ with time, and henceforth 
muſt think ſolely of eternity.” : 

/ + The execution of Sidney, ſays Hume, is re arded as 
one of the greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. I he evi- 
dence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 


the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very 
blameable. 
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terian preacher, was accuſed by three women of having 


that in his ſermons he often inculcated the obligations of 
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which they depoſed, were ſo groſs, that no man in his 
mixed audience, It was alſo urged, that it Je 
0 


tone of voice, a period ſo long as that to which they 


doctrines, de 
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thing to affect his life, he was fined forty-thouſand 
pounds. Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, who had 
fled to the Weſt-Indies, was brought over, condemned, 
and executed. Sir Thomas Armſtrong alſo, who had 
fled ro Holland, was brought oyer and ſhared the ſame 
fate. Lord Eſſex, who had been impriſoned in the 
Tower, was found in an apartment with his throat cut ; 
but whether he was guilty of ſuicide, or whether the 
bigotry of the times might not have induced ſome aſſaſ- 
ſin to commit the horrid critne, cannot no be ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertained. - This was the laſt blood that was 
ſhed for an imputation of plots or conſpiracies, which 
continued during the greateſt part of this reign. Ne- 
vertheleſs the cruelty and the gloomy ſuſpicion of the 
duke of York, who, ſince the diſſolution of the laſt 
parliament, daily came into power, was dreadful to the 
nation. Titus Oates was fined a hundred thouſand 
pounds for calling him a popiſh traitor, and he was im- 
priſoned till he could pay it, which he was urterly 
incapable of. A like legal ſentence was paſſed upon 
Dutton Colt for the fame offence. Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds, for having, in 
ſome private letters, reflected on the government. Of 
all thoſe who were concerned in the late conſpiracy, 
ſcarce one eſcaped the ſeverity of the court, except 
= duke of Monmouth, and he was the moſt culpable 
of any. 

There is another remarkable trial which ſhews the 
diſpoſition of the . courts of judicature, and which, 
though it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be im- 
proper to relate in this place. One Roſewel, a preſby- 


ſpoken treaſonable words in a ſermon. They ſwore to 
two or three periods, and agreed ſo exactly together, 
that there was not the ſmalleſt. variation in their depoſi- 
tions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very good 
defence. He proved, that even during Cromwell's 
uſurpations, he had always been a royaliſt ; that he 
prayed conftantly for the king in his family, and 


royalty. Andas to the ſermon of which he was accuſed, 
ſeveral witneſſes, who heard it, and ſome who wrote it 
In ſhort-hand, depoſed that he had uſed no ſuch ex- 
preſſions as thoſe which were imputed to him. He 
offered his own notes as a farther proof. The women 
could not ſhew, by any circumſtance or witneſs, that 
they were at his meeting. And the expreſſions, to 


ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them before a 


next to impoſſible for three women to remember ſo long 
a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it 
ſo exactly, as to agree to a tittle in their depoſitions with 
regard to it. The priſoner offered to put the whole 
upon this iſſue: he would pronounce, with his uſual 


could. What was more unaccountable, they had for 
gotten even the text of his ſermon ; nor did they te. 
member any ſingle paſſage, but the words to which 
they gave evidence. After ſo | ſtrong a defence; the 
ſolicitor-general thought not proper to make any reply 4 
even Jefferies went no farther than ſome general deja. 
mations againſt conventiclers and prelbyterians : yet ſo 
violent were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a ver. 
dict againſt the priſoner ; which, however, appeareg 
ſo palpably unjuſt, that it was not carried into execution. 
The court was now aware, that the malcontents in 
England had held a correfpondence with thoſe of Scot 
land; and that Baillie of Jervifwood, a man of merit 
and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of 
Campbell, had come to London, under pretence of 
negociating the ſettlement of the Scottiſh preſbyteriang 
in Carolina, but _ with a view of concerting mea- 
ſures with the Engliſh confpirators. Baillie was ſent 
priſoner to Edinburgh; but as no evidence appeared 
againſt him, the council required him to ſwear, that he 
would anſwer all queſtions that ſhould be propounded 
to him. He refuſed to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a con- 
dition; and a fine of- fix thouſand pounds was im- 
poſed upon him. At length, two perſons, Spence and 
Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evidence 
which involved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who, 
in order to fave themſelves, were reduced to accuſe 
Baillie. He was brought to trial; and being in ſo 
languiſhing a condition from the treatment which he 
had met with in priſon, that it was feared he would not 
ſurvive that night, he was ordered to be executed che 

very afternoon on which he received ſentence. 

The ſeverities exerciſed during this part of the preſent 
reign, ſays Hume, were much contrary to the uſuz! 
tenor of the king's conduct; and though thoſe who 
ſtudied his character more narrowly, have pronounced, 
that towards great offences he was rigid and inexorable, 
the nation were more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or 
hard meaſure to the prevalence of the duke, into whoſe 
hands the king had, from indolence, not from any opi- 
nion of his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned the 
reins of government. The crown indeed gained great 
advantage from the detection of the conſpiracy, and 
loſt none by the rigorous execution of the confpirators : 
the horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination plot, ren- 
dered the whole party unpopular, and reconciled the 
nation to the meaſures of the court. The moſt loyal 
addreſſes came from all parts; and the doctrine of ſub- 
miſſion to the civil magiſtrate, and even of an unli- 
mited paſlive obedience, became the reigning principle 
of the times. The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn 
decree, condemning ſome doctrines which they termed 
republican, but which. indeed are, moſt of them, the 
only tenets on which liberty and a limited conſtitution 


Their decree was entituled, « The judgement and decree 
of the univerſity of Oxford, paſſed in the convocation, July 
21, 1683, againſt certain pernicious books, and damnable 

icuQive to the ſacred perſons of princes, their 
ſtate and government, and of all human fociety.” In the pre- 
ſent political ſituation of affairs in Europe, when all men are 
ſtriying for liberty, we cannot with-hold from our readers 
the principal propoſitions condemned by that univerſity. 
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« Birth-right and proximity of blood give no title to rule 
or government ; and it is lawful to preclude the next heir from 
his right and ſucceſſion to the crown.” Lex Rex. Hunton. 


Poſiſcrip. Doleman's Hiſtory of Succeſſion. Julian the Apoſtale. 
4. L. e 


« It is lawful for ſubjects, without the conſent, and againſt 
the command of the ſupreme magiſtrate, to enter into leagues, 
covenants, and aſſociations, for defence of themſelves and their 


« All civil authority is derived originally from the people.“ 
« There is a mutual compact, tacit or expreſs, between a 
prince and his ſubjects; and that if he perform not his duty, 


they are diſcharged from theirs,” 


« That if civil government become tyrants, or govern. 
otherwiſe than by the laws of God and man, they ought to do, 
they forfeit the-sight they had unto their government.” Lex 
Rex. Buchan. de Jure Regn. Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos. Bel- 


* {arm. de Concilus, de Ponttfice. Milton. Goodwin. Baxt. H. C. 


« The fovereignty of England is in the three eſtates, viz. 
king, lords, and commons. The king has but a co-ordinate 
power, and may be over-ruled by the other two.” Lex Rex. 


Nunton. Of a limited and mixed monarchy. Baxter's H. C. 
Polit. Catechij. a „ 


* 


religion.” Solemn League and Covenant. Late Aociation. 

& Self- preſervation is the fundamental law ot nature, 
ſupercedes the obligation of all others, whenſoever they ſtand 
in competition with it.” Hobbes, de Ciue. Lemathan. 

« The doctrine of the goſpel, concerning patient ſuffering 
of injuries, is not — with violent reſiſting of the 
higher powers, in caſe of perſecution for religion.“ Rex. 
Julian the Apoſtate. Apologet. Relat. 

« There lics no obligation upon Chriſtians to Paſſive Obe- 
dience, when the prince commands any thing agaiaſt the laws 
of our country; and the primitive Chriftians choſe rather to 
die than reſiſt, becauſe Chriſtianity was not ſettled by the laws 

of the empire.” Julian the Apoſeate. Rr 1 

« Poſſeſſion and ſtrength give a right te N 2 

| ſucce 
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| ty ſo nomerous, powetſul, and zealous; were at the 
al err, and — ga much fallen in their ſpirit as in 
2 credit with the nation. Nothing that had the leaſt 
appearance of.oppoſition to the court, could be heark- 


by the public *. ; | 
a 0684 the 70 endeavoured to increaſe his popu- 
jaricy by every art; and knowing, that the ſuſpicion of 
ry was of all others the _ J e. he judged 
to marry his niece, y Anne, to prince 
6 brother 20 the king of Denmark. All the 
credit, however, and perſuaſion of Halifax, could not 
e him to call a parliament, or truſt the nation with 
me election of a new + r Though his reve- 
nues were extremely urthened, he rather choſe to 
ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than try an experi- 
ment which, by raiſing afreſh ſo. many malignant hu- 
mours, might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The 
duke likewiſe zealouſly oppoſed this propoſal, and even 
engaged the king in meaſures which could have no ten- 
dency, but to render any accommodation with a parlia. 
ment altogether impracticable. Williams, who had 
been ſpeaker during the two laſt parliaments, was pro- 
ſecured for warrants, iſſued by him, in obedience to 
orders of the houſe : a breach of privilege, which it 
ſeemed not likely any future houſe of commons would 
leave unqueſtioned. Danby and the. popiſh lords, who 


had ſo long been confined in the Tower, and who ſaw 


no proſpect of a trial in parhament, applied by petition, 
xs 3 were admitted to bail. The duke, contrary to 
law, was reſtored to the office of high-admiral, without 
taking any teſt, : 7 
Charles now diſmiſſed his parliament ; and this was 
no ſooner done, than he embraced the reſolution of go- 
verning by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new 
alliance with Spain, and returned to his former danger- 
ous connections with Lewis. This prince had even 
offered to make him arbiter of his differences with 
Spain; and the latter power, ſenſible of Charles's par- 
tiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſadv antageous 
propoſal. Whether any money was now remitted to 
England, we do not certainly know : but we may fairly 
preſume, that the king's neceflities were in ſome degree 
relieved by France. And though Charles had reaſon to 


apprehend the utmoſt danger from the great, and till | 


ſucceſs in a cauſe or enterprize, proclaims it to be lawful and 
juſt: to purſue it is to comply with the will of God, becauſe 
it is to follow the conduct of his providence.” Hobbes. Oryen's 
Sermon before the Regicides, Jan. 31, 1648. Baxter. Fenkins's 
Pention, October, 165 1. 

« In the ſtate of nature there is no difference between good 
and evil, right and wrong: the ſtate of nature is a ſtate of war, 
in which every man hath a right to all things.” 


« The foundation of civil anthority is this natural right, 
which is not given, but left to the ſupreme magiſtrate, upon 


men's entering into ſocieties: and not only a foreign invader, 
but a domeſtic rebel, puts himſelf again into a ſtate of nature, 
to be proceeded galnk, not as a ſubject, but an enemy; and 
conſequently acquires by his rebellion the ſame right over the 
life of his prince; as the prince ſor the moſt heinous crimes 
has over the lives of his own ſubjects.” : ; 

« Eyery man, after his entering into a ſociety, retains a 
right of defending himſelf againſt force; and cannot transfer 

t right to the commonwealth, when he conſents to that 


union. whereby that commonwealth is made : and in caſe a' 


great many men together have already reſiſted the common- 
wealth, for which every one of them expecteth death, they 
have liberty then to join together, and aſſiſt and defend one 
another ; their bearing of arms, ſubſequent to the firſt breach 
of their duty, though it be to maintain what they have done, 
is no new un uſt ; and if it be only to defend their perſons, 
it is not unjuſt at all.” 93 i 
An oath ſuperadds no 8 to pacts, and a pact 
obliges no farther than it is credited ; and conſequently, if a 
prince gives any indication, that he does not believe the pro- 
miſes of fealty and allegiance made by any of his ſubjects, they 
are thereby freed from their ſubjeCtion; and notwithſtanding 
their pats and oaths, may lawfully rebel againſt and deſtroy 
their ſovereign.” - Hobbes de Civ. Leviathan. : 
The preſbyterian government is the ſceptre of Chriſt's 
kingdom, to which kings as well as others ate bound to ſub- 
mit, and the king's ſupremacy ia eccleſiaſtical affairs, as aſ- 


| 


| | 


to be viceroy under a great and 
a ſlave to five hundred of his inſolent ſubjects. The 


hated 


71g 
increaſing naval power of that kingdom, joined to the 
weak. condition of the Engliſh fleet, no conſideration 
was able to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. It is 
here we are to fix the point of the higheſt exaltation, 
which the power of Lewis or that of any European 
prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever attained. 
The monarch, moſt capable of oppoſing his progreſs, 
was entirely engaged in his intereſts; and the Turks, 
invited by the malcontents of Hungary, were preparing 
to invade the emperor, and to diſable that prince from 
making head againſt the progreſs of the French power, 
The French greatneſs never, during the whole reign 
of Lewis, inſpired Charles with any. apprehenſion, and” 
Clifford, it is ſaid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, 
went ſo far as to affirm, that it were better for the king 
generous monarch, than 


ambition, therefore, and uncontrolled power of Lewis, 
were no diminution of Charles's happineſs ; and in other 
reſpects, his condition ſeemed at preſent more eligible, 
than it had ever been fince his reſtoration. A mighty 
faction, which had ſhaken his throne, and menaced his 
family, was totally ſubſued ; and by their precipitate in- 
diſcretion had expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of 
the laws, and to public hatred. He had recovered his 
former popularity in the nation ; and what probably 
pleaſed him more than having a compliant parliament, 
he was enabled to govern altogether without one. But 
it is certain, that the king, amidſt all theſe promiſing 
circumſtances, was not happy or fatisfied. Whether 
he found himſelf expoſed to difficulcies for want of mo- 
ney, or dreaded a recoil of the popular humour from 
the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps 
the violent and imprud-at temper of the duke, by puſh- 
ing Charles upon dangerous attempts, gave him appre- 
henſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard one day to 
lay, in oppoſing ſome of the duke's haſty counſels, 
« Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels: 
you may, if you chooſe it.” Whatever was the cauſe 
of the king's diſſatisfaction, it ſeems probable, that he 
was mediating ſome change of meaſures, and had 
formed a new plan of adminiſtration. He was deter- 
mined, it 1s thought, to ſend the duke to Scotland, to 
recal Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to diſmiſs 
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ſerted by the church of England, is injurjous to Chrift, the 
ſole king and head of the church.” Altare Damaſcenum. 
Apologet. Relat. Hiſt. of Indulgences. Cartwright, Traverſe. 
- © eis not lawful for ſuperiors to impoſe any thing in the 
worſhip of God that is not antecedently neceſſary. ? 

« "The duty of not offending a weak brother, is inconſiſtent 
with all human authority of making laws concerning indifferent 
things.” Proteſtant Reconciler. 231255 

« The example of Phineas, is, to us, inſtead of a com- 
mand: for what God hath commanded or approved in one age, 
muſt needs oblige in all.” Goodman. Knox. Naphtalt. 

As all our readers may not be acquainted with the alluſion 
to Phineas, in the laſt propoſition, we ſhall here lay before 
them an account of it. Phineas was the ſon of Eleazer, and 
third high prieſt of the Jews. His zeal for the honour of God 
was very remarkable; when the Midianitiſh women came into 
the Hebrew camp to ſeduce them to uncleanneſs and idolatry, 
Phineas ſeeing one Zimri a prince of the Simeonites, lead 
Cozbi, the daughter of Zur, a prince of Midian, into his 
tent, followed them into the tent, and with a javelin thruſt 
them both through the belly, in their very act of whoredom. 
To reward his zeal, God immediately ſtopped the plague 
which then raged among the Iſraelites, aſſigned the high prieſ , 
hood to him and his family for many generations, and ap 
pointed him to attend the twelve thouſand Iſraelites which pu- 
niſhed the Midianites. See Numbers xxv. 6, 7, 8, &c. 
XXXI. 1—18. See alſo Pſalm cvi. go,. 31. where we are 
told, that Phineas ſtood up, and executed judgement: and 
ſo the plague was ſtayed, And that was eounted unto him for 
righteouſneſs unto all generations for evermore.“ | 

* In the month of November, this year, died prince Rupert, 
in the ſixty- third year of his age. He had left his own country 
ſo early, that he had, as it were, become an entire Engliſn- 
man, and was even ſuſpected, in his latter days, of a bias to 
the country party. He was, for that reaſon, much neglected 
at court, The duke of Lauderdale died alfo this year, 
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popular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely 
on the good will and affections of his ſubjects :. Amidſt 


theſe truly wiſe and virtuous deſigns, he was ſeized with 


a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy ; and though 
he was recovercd from it by bleeding, he languiſned 
only for a few day:, and then expired on the 6th of 


February, 168 5, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 


twenty-fifth of his reign. 
King Charles left no legitimate iſſue, but a numerous 
progeny" in baſtards. By his ſeveral miſtreſſes he had 


the following children : 


1. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard 
Walters, 'Efq. James, duke of Monmouth, beheaded 
on Tower-Hill, July 15, 168 5. He married in 1665, 
Ann Scot, daughter of Francis, earl of Buckluth, in 
2. By Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, viſcounteſs Shan- 
non, daughter of Sir William Killigre w, Charlot-Jemia- 
Henrietta-Matria-Fitz-roy, who died in 1684. Her 
huſbands were James Howard, and Sir William Paſton, 
earl of Yarmouth.  ' | en 

3. By Mrs. Catharine Peg, daughter of Thomas 
Peg, Eſq. Charles Fitz-Roy, earl of Plymouth, com- 
monly called Don Carlos; born 1685, killed October 
17, 1680, at Tangier. He married Bridget, daughter 


of- Sir Thomas Oſborne, duke of Leeds, who married 


afterwards Dr. Biſs, biſhop of Hereford. 

4. By Mrs. Barbara Villiers, heireſs of William viſ- 
count Grandiſon in Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer, 
earl of Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, counteſs of 
Southampton, and ducheſs of Cleveland, who died in 
1709; he had three ſons and three daughters. 1. 
Charles Fitz-Roy, born 1662, created 1675, duke of 


Southampton, and after his mother's death, duke of 
Cleveland. His wives were Mary, daughter of Sir 


Henry Wood, and Alice, daughter of Sir William 
Pultney. 2. Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, born 
September 20, 1663, and killed October 9, 1690, at 
the ſiege of Cork, in Ireland. His wife was Iſabella, 
daughter of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, married 
aſter his death to Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. 3. 
George Fitz-Roy, duke of Northumberland, born 
December 20, 1665, who died July 8, 1716, without 
children. 4. Ann Fitz-Roy, born February 29, 1661, 
married in 1674, to Thomas Leonard, earl of Suſſex. 
5. Charlotte Fitz-Roy, born September 5, 1664, mar- 
ried. February 20, 1676-7, to Sir Edward Henry Lee, 


earl of Litchfield. 6. Barbara, born July 16, 1672, 


who became a nun at Pontoiſe in France. 


Diana Vere, eldeſt daughter and co-heireſs of Aubrey 


de Vere, the 20th and laſt earl of Oxford. 2. James 
Beauclerk, born December 25, 1671. He died in 


1680 in France. | | 

6. By Louiſe de Querovaille, ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
July 29, 1672, who died May 27, 1723. His wife 
was Ann, eldeſt daughter of Francis, lord Brudenel. 


J. By Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, born Octo- 


ber 16, 1673, married in, Auguſt 1687, to Fr 


% 


lord Ratcliff, earl of Derwentwater. 


2 


Charles was ſo happy in a good conſtitution of . 
and had ever been ſo remarkably careful of his health, 
that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, 


as if he had been in the flower of his youth. And their 
eat concern 
Perſon, as well as their dread of his ſucceſſor, very na- 


'tiirally, when joined to the critical time of his death, 
the ſuſpicion of poiſon. All circumſtances, how-, 
ever, conſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed to va- 
niſh; like many others, of which all . hiſtories are full. 
During the few days of the king's illneſs, clergymen of 


| begat 


the church of England attended him; but he diſcovered 


* King — Memoirs confirm this rumour; as alſo 
D'Avaux's' | | 
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ociations, Dec. 14, 1684. 


HIS TORT {OF ENGLAND. 


{a total indifference towards their devotions and erho- 
tiohs. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he ces 
the ſacrament from them, accompanied with the you 
'rites of che Romiſh church. Two papers were f 
in his cabinet, written with his own hand, and conta: 
ing arguments in favour of that communion, Tr 
duke had the imprudence immediately to publiſh the. 
papers, and. thereby both confirmed all the reproaches 
of thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to his bro 
ther's meaſutes, and'afforded to the world a ſpecimen of 
his own bjgotry. tet 
If we ſurvey the character of Charles II. in the dit. 
ferent lights, which it will admit of, it will appear var. 
ous, and give riſe to different and even oppoſite ſenti. 
ments. When confidered as a companion, he apptars 
the moſt amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in 
this view, his deportment muſt be allowed altogether 
unexceptionable. His love of raillery-was fo tempered 
with good breeding, that it was never offenſive : his 
propenſity to ſatire was fo checked with diſcretion, that 
his friends never dreaded their becoming the object of 
it: his wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one who knew him 
well, and who was himſelf a good judge , could not be 
laid ſo much to be very refined or elevated, (qualities 
apt to beget jealouſies and apprehenſion in company,) 
as to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending 
kind of wit, And though perhaps he talked more than 
ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men were ſo 
pleaſed with the affable, communicative deportment of 
the monarch, that they always went away contented both 
with him and with themſelves. This indeed is the moſt 
part of the king's character; and he ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of it: for he was fond of dropping the 
fo. nality of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into 
the companion. In the duties of private life his conduct 
was not free from exception; yet he was an eaſy, gene- 
rous lover, a civil, obliging huſband, a friendly brother, 
an indulgent father, and a good-natured maſter. He 
was profuſe, thoughtleſs, and negligent ; and his cha- 
racter as a ſovereign, though not altogether deſtitute of 
virtue, was, in the main, dangerous to the people, and 
diſhonourable to himſelf. Negligent of the intereſts of 


Charles Lenox; duke of Richmond and Lenox, born 


for him, owing to their affection for his 


the nation, careleſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, 
jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, ſparing only 
of its blood ; he expoſed it by his meaſures, though he 
ever appeared but in ſport, to the danger of a furious 
civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign 
conqueſt. It has been remarked of Charles, that he 


Ac | I never faid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe one: a 
5. By Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk, | 
duke of St. Alban's, born May 8, 1670, who married 


cenſure which; though: carried too far, ſeems to have 
ſome foundation in his character and deportment. When 
the king was informed of this ſaying, he obſerved, that 
the matter was eaſily accounted for ; for that his diſcourſe 
was his own, his actions were the miniſtry's. 
C ER CANE 
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N the death of Charles II. his brother, the duke 
of York, aſcended the throne. He had been 
bred a papiſt by his mother, and was ftrongly bigoted 
to his principles. It is che property of that religion al- 
moſt ever to contract the ſphere of the underſtanding; 
and until people are in ſome meaſure diſengaged from its 
prejudices, it is impoſſible to lay a juſt claim to exten- 
five views, or conſiſtency of deſign. The intellects of 
this prince were naturally weak ; and the education he 
had received rendered him ſtill more feeble. He there- 
fore conceived the impracticable project of reigning in 
the arbitrary manner of his predeceſſor, and of changing 
the eſtabliſhed religiom of his country, at a time when 
his perſon was hated, and the eſtabliſhed religion pal- 
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t The marquis of Halifax. 
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donately loved. The people, though they deſpiſed the 
idminiſtfation of his predeceſſor, yet they loved the 
ng. They were willing to bear with the faults of one 
whoſe whole behaviour was a continued inſtance of af- 
fability; but they were by no means willing to grant the 
fame indulgence to James, as they knew he was gloomy, 
, bigoted, and cruel. His reign began with acts 
of imprudence. All the cuſtoms, and the greater part 
of the exciſe, that had been voted to the late king for 
his life only, were levied by James, without a new act 
for that purpoſe. He likewiſe went openly to maſs with 
all the enſigns of his dignity, and even ſent one Caryl 
as his agent to Rome, to make ſubmiſſions to the pope, 
and to pave the way for the re- admiſſion of England 
into the bpſom of the catholic. church“. Theſe were 
but inauſpicious ſymptoms in the very beginning of his 
reign; but the progreſs no way fell ſhort of the com- 
mencement. 
Notwithſtanding the king's prejudices, all the chicf 
offices of the crown continued ſtill in the hands of pro- 
teſtants. Rocheſter was treaſurer ; his brother Claren- 
don chamberlain; Godolphin chamberlain to the queen; 
Sunderland ſecretary of ſtate ; Halifax preſident of the 
council. This nobleman had ſtood in oppoſition to 
James during the latter years of his brother's reign ; 
and when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome 
apology for his late meaſures, the king told him, that 
he would forget every thing paſt, except his behaviour 
duriog the bill of excluſion. - On other occaſions, how- 
ever, James appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When 
the principal excluſioniſts came to pay their reſpects to 
their new ſovereign, they either were not admitted, or 
were received very coldly, ſometimes even with frowns. 
This conduct might ſuit the character, which the king 
ſo much affected, of ſincerity; but by ſhewing, that a 
king of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of 
York, he gave his people no high idea either of his 
lenity or magnanimity. 
He had long before the beginning of his reign, had 
an intrigue with Mrs. Sedley, whom he afterwards cre- 
ated counteſs of Dorcheſter; but being told, that as he 
was to convert his people, the ſanctity of his manners 
ought to correſpond with his profeſſions, Mrs. Sedley 
was diſcarded, and he reſigned himſelf to the advice of 
the queen, who was as- much governed by prieſts as 
himſelf. From the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and par- 
ticularly the jeſuits, all meaſures were taken. One day 
when the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Ronquillo, ventured to 
adviſe his majeſty againſt placing too much confidence 
in ſuch kind of people; * Is it not the cuſtom in Spain, 
faid James, for the king to conſult with his confeflor ?” 
« Yes, anſwered the ambaſſador, and that is the reaſon 
our affairs ſucceed fo very ill.“ But though his actions 
might ſerve to demonſtrate his aims, yet his firſt parlia- 
ment, which met the 19th of May, 1685, and which 
was moſtly compoſed of zealous Tories, was ſtrongly 
biaſed to comply with all the meaſures of the crown. 
They voted unanimouſly that they would ſetile on the 
preſent king during life, all the revenues enjoyed by the 
late king until the time of his deceaſe: For this favour, 


the full enjoyment of their laws ; but no anſwer could 
extorted from him with regard to religion, for that 
he was ſecretly reſolved to alter. To pave the way for 
his intended converſion of the kingdom, it was neceſſary 
to undeceive them with regard to the late rumour of a 
Popiſh plot; and Oates, the contriver, was the firſt ob- 
ject of royal indignation. A little before the me ting 
of parliament, Oates had been tried for perjury on :) 
indictments. One for depoſing that he was preſent at a 
conſultation of jeſuits in London, the 24th of April, 
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The pope, Innocent the XIth, prudently adviſed the king 
not to be too precipitate in his meaſures, nor raſhly attempt 


_ repeated experience might convince him was impracti- 
cable. 
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| 1679; another for depoſing that father Ireland was in, 


James aſſured them of his refolution to ſecure them in 
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London between the 8th and 12th of Auguſt, and in 
the beginning of September in the ſame year. Never 


| criminal was convicted on fuller and more undoubted 


evidence, Two and twenty perſons, who had been 
ſtudents at St. Omer's, moſt of them men of credit and 
family, gave evidence, that Oates had entered into that 
leminary about Chriſtmas in the year 1678, and had 
never been abſent but one night, till the month of July 
following. Forty-ſeven witneſſes, perſons alſo of un- 
tainted character, depoſed, that father Ireland, on the 
3d of Auguſt, 1679, had gone to Staffordſhire, where 
he reſided till the middle of September ; and, what 
lome years before would have been regarded as a very 
material circumſtance, nine of theſe witneſſes were pro- 
teſtants, of the church of England. Oates's ſentence 
was, to be fined a thouſand marks on each indictment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn, to be impri- 
ſoned during life, and to be pilloried five times every 
year. The impudence of the man ſupported itſelf un- 
der the conviction, and his courage under the puniſh- 
ment. He made ſolema appeals to Heaven, and pro- 
teſtacions of the veracity of his teſtimony : though the 
whipping was ſo cruel, that it was evidently the inten- 
tion of rhe court to put him to death by that puniſhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover; 
and he lived to king William's reign, when a penſion 
of four hundred pounds a-year was ſettled on him. A 
conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him in his diſtreſſes, 
and regarded him as the martyr of the proteſtant cauſe. 
The populace were affected with the ſight of a puniſn- 
ment, more ſevere than is commonly inflicted in Eng- 
land. And the ſentence of perpetual impriſonment was 
deemed illegal. The conviction of Oates's perjury was 
taken notice of by the peers. Beſides freeing the popiſh 
lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, from the former impeachment by the 
commons, they went ſo far as to vote a reverſal of Staf- 
ford's attainder, on account of the falſchood of that evi- 
dence on which he had been condemned f. 

The next that fell a ſacrifice to the catholics, not 


long after Oates, was Thomas Dangerfield. the perſon 


that diſcovered the pretended Meal-Tub-Plot, which 
he had laid to the charge of the proteſtants. But after- 
wards not being able to make good before the council 
what he had depoſed, he confeſſed that he was ſet on to 
contrive this fiction by the counteſs of Powis and popiſh 
lords in the Tower. Moreover he had publiſhed a 
narrative of all the ſecret practices made uſe of as well to 
corrupt him, as to render the plot probable. As he 
owned that he had received money from the late king 
and the duke of York, the laſt would never ſuffer ſuch 
an offence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be king. 
Dangerfield therefore was committed to priſon, and in- 
dicted for publiſhing a ſcandalous libel. He was tried 
and brought in guilty by the jury, after which he re- 
ceived judgement at the King's Bench bar, That he 
ſhould ſtand twice in the pillory, that he ſhould be 
whipped from Aldgate ro Newgate on one day, and 
from Newgate to Tyburn on another, and ſhould pay a 
fine of five hundred pounds,” The ſcourging was exe- 
cuted with rigour, though with leſs cruelty than on 
Oates. The ſecond day Dangerfield, after the whip- 
ping was over, being in a coach againſt Hatton-Garden, 
one Robert Frances, a barriſter of Gray's-Inn, came 
up to the coach ide, and uſing ſome inſulting expreſ- 
lions, Dangerfield returned a reproachful anſwer. 
Frances having a ſmall cane in his hand, thruſt it into 
his eyes with all his force, which in two hours put an 
end to his life. Frances was condemned to be hanged 


+ This bill fixed ſo deep a reproach on the former proceed- 
ings of the excluſioniſts, that it met with great oppoſition 
among the lords; and it was at laſt, after one reading, dropped 
by the commons, 
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though flrongly ſolicited for a pardon, not thinking 
proper to let ſuch a crime go unpuniſhed. 
Richard Baxter, a preſbyterian miniſter, famous for 
his voluminous writings during the troubles, in favour 
of religion, againſt the church of England, was the third 
inſtance of the gentleneſs of the new government. As 
he could not, be proceeded againſt for the books he had 
publiſhed during the troubles, by reaſon of the act of 
indemnity, occaſion was taken to proſecute him for a 
late book, intitled, © A Paraphraſe on the New Tel- 


| tament,” wherein it was pretended were ſeveral ſediti- 


ous paſſages, and highly reflecting on the biſhops. 
Baxter being brought before the humane Jefferies at the 
King's Bench bar, moved that farther time might be 
allowed him for his trial ; whereupon Jefferies with his 
uſual moderation, cried out, I will not give him a 
minute's time more to fave his life : we have had to do 
'with other perſons, but now we have a faint to deal 


with ; and I know how to deal with faints as well as. 


ſinners. Yonder, ſaid he, ſtands Oates in the pillory, 
and ſays, he ſuffers for the truth, and ſo ſays Baxter; 
bur if Baxter did but ſtand on the other ſide of the pil- 
lory with him, I would ſay there ſtood two of the 
greateſt rogues and raſcals in the kingdom.” In this 
manner did the judge prepare the jury before any evi- 
dence was heard. It would be needleſs to inſert the 
particulars of the charge and Baxter's defence. The 
E was only to know whether certain paſſages of his 

te book could be applied to the prelates of the church 
of England, or were ſolely deſigned againſt thoſe of the 
church of Rome. 
out a forced conſtruction, none of them could be applied 


againſt the biſhops of the church of England. The 


whole proceſs turned _ this point, Burt it will not 
be ſuperfluous to ſhew the paſſion and partiality of Jef- 


 feries in this, as in other matters. Baxter alledged in 


his defence, © That he had been ſo moderate with re- 
ſpe& to the church of England, and had ſpoken ſo ho- 
nourably of the biſhops, that he had incurred the cen- 


ſare of many of the diſſenters upon that account.” Jef- 


feries, laying aſide on this occaſion the office of a judge 


to turn evidence, affirmed, © That Baxter was an ene- 


my to the name and thing, the office and perſons of 
biſhops ;” and ſeverely reprimanded the council, pro- 
bably for defending their cauſe too well. Then, ſpeak- 
ing to Baxter, he faid, Richard, thou art an old fel- 


low, an old knave, thou haſt written books enough to 


load a cart, every one as full of ſedition, I might ſay 
treaſon, as an egg is full of meat. Hadſt thou been 


whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago, it had 


been happy. Thou pretendeſt to be a preacher of the 
Goſpel of Peace, and thou hath one foot in the grave; 
it is time for thee to begin to think what account thou 
intendeſt to give. But leave thee to thyſelf, and I ſee 
thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; but by the grace of 
God I will look after thee. I know thou haſt a mighty 
party, and J ſee a great many of the brotherhood in 
corners, Waiting ta ſee what will become of their mighty 


don, and a doctor of the party [Dr. Bates] at your 


elbow ; but by the grace of Almighty God I will cruſh 
you all.” The ſame lord chief juſtice in ſumming up 


the evidence faid, © 1t is notoriouſly known, that there 


has been a deſign to ruin the king and the nation; and 
this has been the main incendiary : he is as modeſt now 
as can be; but time was when no man was ſo ready at 
bind your kings in chains, and your nobles in fetters of 
iron: and 7/0 your tents, O Iſrael! Gentlemen, for 
God's ſake don't let us be gulled twice in an age.” It 
manifeſtly appears from theſe laſt words of Jefferies, 
that Baxter's book was only a pretence made uſe of to 


— — — 


* Baxter's council were Wallop, Williams, Rotherham, 


Atwood, and Phipps, all retained by Sir Henry Aſhurſt, who 


had a particular reſpect for Baxter. It may be noted of Baxter, 
that ſoon after the reformation he refuſed the biſhopric of 
Hereford, and when turned out of his living, with the reſt, 
ſent back a penſion of a hundred pounds a year offered him by 
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Baxter's council“ urged, that with- 
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for the deed, and executed accordingly ; the king, | puniſh him for what he had done during. the troubles, 


| 
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However this be, ſuch was the impartial manner in 


| which this judge directed the jury. Baxter being found 


uilty, was condemned to pay a fine of five hy 
> Hor {of to be in priſon till be paid it; and to be — 
to his, good behaviour for ſeven years. 

The parliamentary proceedings were interrupted hy * 
the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weſt with three 
ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was this intelligence 
conveyed to the parliament, than they voted that the 
would adhere to his«majeſty with their lives and for. 
tunes. They paſſed a bill of attainder againſt Mon. 
mouth ; and they granted a ſupply of Tor hundred 
thouſand pounds for ſuppreſſing his rebellion. Havi 
thus ſtrengthened the hands of the king, they adjourned 
themſelves, | 2 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland; and as ir 
was well known that he ſtill enjoyed the favour of his 
indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction 
were beſtowed. upon him by the prince of Orange. 
After the acceſſion of James, the prince thought it ne- 
ceſſary to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers ; and 
that illuſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſſels. F inding 
himſelf (till purſued by the king's ſeverity, he was puſhed, 
contrary to his judgement as well as inclination, to make 
a raſh and premature attempt upon England. This at- 
tempt was not liked by Monmouth; but ſuch was the 
impatience of his followers, and ſuch the precipitate 
humour of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little be. 
fore him, that no reaſons could be attended to; and this 
unhappy- man was driven upon his fate. The impru- 
dence, however, of this enterprize did not at firſt ap- 
pear ; though on his landing at Lime in Dorlſetſhire, 
he had ſcarcely a hundred followers ; ſo popular was his 
name, that in four days he had aſſembled above two 
thouſand horſe and foot. They were, indeed, almoſt 
all of them, the loweſt of the people: and the declara- 
tion which he publiſhed, was chiefly calculated to ſuit 
the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigoted of the 
whig-party. He called the king duke of York; and 
denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, an aſſaſſin, and a 
popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him the fire of Lon- 
don, the murder of Godfrey and Eſſex; nay the poi- 
ſoning of the late king. And he invited all the people 
to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 

The duke of Albemarle, fon to him who had re- 
ſtored the royal family, aſſembled the militia of Devon- 
ſhire. to the number of four thouſand men, and took. 
poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but 
obſerving that his troops bore a great affection to Mon- 
mouth, he thought proper to retire. Monmouth, 
though he had formerly given many proofs of perſonal 
courage, had not the vigour of mind requiſite for an 
undertaking of this nature. From an ill-grounded dif- 
fidence of his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle; 
an eaſy enterprize, by which he might both have ac- 
quired credit, and have ſupplied himſelf with arms. 
Lord Gray, who commanded his horſe, diſcovered 
himſelf to be a notorious coward; yet ſuch was the 
ſoftneſs of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ſtill con- 
tinued in his command. Fletcher of Saltown , a Scotch- 
man, a man of ſignal probity and fine genius, had been 
engaged by his republican principles in this enterprize, 
and commanded the cavalry together with Gray : but 
being infulted by one who had newly joined the army, 
and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was 


prompted by paſſionggto which he was much ſubject, to 


diſcharge a piſtol at e man: and he knled him on the 
ſpot. This incident obliged him immediately to leave 
the camp; and the loſs of ſo great an officer was a 


— 


the king. He frequently attended divine ſervice in the church 
of England, went to the ſacrament, and perſuaded others to 
do the ſame. | - 

+ The earl of Buchan has lately publiſhed ſome anecdotes 
of this famous perſon. | 
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t prejudice to Monmouth's enterprize. - The next 
ſtation of the rebels was Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, a 


diſaffected town, which gladly and even fondly received 


them, and reinforced them with conſiderable numbers. 
Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Mon- 
mouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, toge- 
ther with a copy of the Bible. Monmouth was here 
rſuaded to take upon him the title of king, and aſſert 
the legitimacy of his birth; a claim which he advanced 
in his firſt declaration, but whole diſcuſſion he was de- 
rermined, he then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone. 
His numbers had now increaſed to fix thouſand ; and 
he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs 
a great many who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered 
Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in 
all thoſe places : but forgetting that ſuch deſperate en- 
terprizes can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt 
adventurous courage, he allowed the expectations of 
the people to languiſh without attempting any conſider- 
able undertaking, | 3 
While Monmouth, by his imprudence and miſplaced 
caution, was thus waſting time in the weſt, the king em- 
ployed himſelf. in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from 
Holland ; the army was conſiderably augmented ; and 
regular forces, to the number of three thouſandꝰ men, 
were diſpatched under the command of Feverſham and 
Churchill, in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. 
Monmouth, obſerving that no conſiderable men joined 
him, finding that an inſurrection, which was projected 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that 
Argyle, his cenfederate, was already defeated and 
taken; ſunk into ſuch deſpondence, that he had once 
reſolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave his unhappy 
followers to their fate. His followers expreſſed more 
courage than their leader, and ſeemed determined to 
adhere to him in every fortune. The negligent diſpo- 
ſition, made by Feverſham, invited Monmouth to at- 
tack the king's army at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater ; 
and his men in this action ſhewed what a native courage 
and a principle of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſci- 
line, is able to perform. They threw the-veteran 
— into diſorder, drove them from their ground; 
continued the fight till their ammunition failed them; 
and would at laſt have obtained a victory, had not the 
miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray 
prevented it. After a combat of three hours the rebels 
gave way; and were followed with great ſlaughter. 
About fifteen hundred fell in the battle and purſuit “. 
Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 


miles, till his horſe ſunk under him. He then changed 


cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal himſelf. The 
peaſant was diſcovered by the purſuers, who now re- 
doubled the diligence of their ſearch. At laſt, the un- 


happy Monmouth was found lying in the bottom of a 


ditch, and covered with fern; his body depreſſed with 
fatigue and hunger; his mind by the memory of paſt 
misfortunes, by the proſpect of future diſaſters. Human 
nature is unequal to ſuch calamitous ſituations ; much 
more, the temper of a man, ſoftened by early proſpe- 
rity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf ſolely on military 
bravery. He burſt into tears when ſeized by his ene- 
mies,; and he ſeemed ſtill to indulge the fond hope and 
deſire of life. Though he might have known, from the 
greatneſs of his own offences, and the ſeverity of James's 
temper, that no mercy could be expected, he wrote 


him the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, and conjurcd him to 


= the iſſue of a brother, who had ever been fo 
ngly atrached to his intereſts. James, finding ſuch 
ſymptoms of depreſſion and deſpondency in the unhappy 
priſoner admitted him to his preſence, in hopes of ex- 
torting a diſcovery of his accomplices : but Monmouth 
would not purchaſe life, however loved, at the price of 
ſo much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed 
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This battle was fought on the 5th of July, 1685; and 
thus was concluded in a few weeks this enterprize, raſhly un- 
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courage from deſpair, and prepared himſelf for death, 
with a . ſpirit better ſuited to his rank and character. 
The favourite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold 
with a plentiful effuſion of tears, on the 15th of the 
ſame month: He warned the executioner not to fall 
into the error which he had committed in beheading 


' Ruſſel, where it had been neceſſa 
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to repeat the blow. 


This precaution ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. 


* 


reproaching him for his failure. He 


** 


* 


He ſtruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his 
head from the block, and looked him in the face, as if 
gently laid down 
his head a ſecond time; and the executioner ſtruck him 
again and again to no purpoſe. He then threw aſide 


the axe, and cried out that he was incapable of finiſhing 


the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to renew 
the attempt; and at two blows more the head was ſe- 
vered from the body. Thus periſhed, in the thirty-ſixth 
year of his age, a nobleman, who, in leſs turbulent 
times, was well qualified to be an ornament of the court, 

even to be ſerviceable to his country. The favour of 


his prince, the careſſes of faction, and the allurements 


of popularity, ſeduced him into enterprizes which ex- 
ceeded his capacity, The good - will of the people till 
followed him in every fortune. Even after his execu- 
tion, their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of 
ſeeing him once more at their head. They believed 
that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but one 
who, having the fortune to reſemble him nearly, was 
willing to give this proof of his extreme attachment, and 
to ſuffer death in his ſtead. 

This victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reign, would naturally, had it been ma- 
naged with prudence, have tended much to increaſe his 
power and authority. But by reaſon of the · cruelty with 
which it was proſecuted, and of the temerity with which 
it afterwards inſpired him, it was a principal cauſe of his 
ſudden and juſt ruin and downfal. Such arbitrary prin- 
ciples had the court inſtilled into all its ſervants, that 
Fe verſham, immediately after the victory, hanged about 
twenty priſoners; and was proceeding in his executions, 
when the biſnop of Bath and Wells warned him, that 
theſe unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, 
and that their execution would be deemed a real mur- 
der. This remonſtrance, however, did not ſtop the 
ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, 
who had long ſerved at Tangiers, and had contracted, 
from his intercourſe with the Moors, an inhumanity leſs 
known in European and in free countries. At his firſt 
entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen priſoners, 
withour the leaſt enquiry into the merits of their cauſe. 
As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a certain 
number to be executed, while he and his company 
ſhould drink the king's health, or the queen's, or that 
of chief-juſtice Jefferies. Obſerving their feet to quiver 
in the agonies of - death, he cried that he would give 
them muſic to their dancing; and he immediately com- 
manded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. 
By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung 
up three times, queſtioning him at each interval, whe- 
ther he repented of his crime: but the man obſtinately 
aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding the paſt, he ſtill would 
willingly engage in, the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him 
to be hung in chains. One ſtory commonly told of 
him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barba- 
rity, which attended it. A young maid pleaded for the 
life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, 
armed with the charms which beauty and innocence, 
bathed in tears, could beſtow upon her. The tyrant 
was inflamed with deſire, not ned into love or cle- 
mency. He promiſed to grant her requeſt, provided 
that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally compliant to him. 
The maid yielded to the conditions: but, after ſhe had 
paſſed the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next 
morning, ſhewed her, from the window, her brother, 
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ſhe was ſo much as acquainted with the gui 
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the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, 
hanging on a gibber, which he had ſecretly ordered to 
be there erected for the execution. Rage, deſpair, and 
indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived 
her for ever of her ſenſes *®. All the inhabitants of that 


country, innocent as well as guilty, were expoſed to the 


ravages of this barbarian, The ſoldiery were let looſe 
to live at free quarters; and his own regiment, inſtructed 
by his example, and encouraged by his exhortations, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular manner by their 
outrages. By way of pleaſantry, he uſed to call the 
moſt inhuman of his mercenaries his lambs ; an appel- 
lation which was long remembered with horror in the 


welt of England. Theſe unparalleled barbarities, with- . 


out doubt, made Kirke taken notice of, and rendered 
him worthy to be an aſſiſtant to Jefferies. 

The violent Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval; 
and ſhewed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given 
a ſpecimen of his character in many trials, where he pre- 
ſided; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a 
full harveſt of death and deſtruction. He began at 


- Dorcheſter ; and thirty rebels being arraigned, he ex- 


horted them, but in vain, to fave him, by their free 
confeſſion, the trouble of trying them: and when 
twenty-nine were found guilty, he ordered them, as an 
additional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led to 
immediate execution. Moſt of the other priſoners, ter- 
rified with this example, pleaded guilty ; and no leſs 
than two hundred and ninety-two received ſentence at 
Dorcheſter. Of theſe, eighty were executed. Exeter 
was the next ſtage of his cruelty : two hundred. and 
forty-three were there tried, of whom a great number 
were condemned and executed. He alſo opened his 
commiſſion at Taunton and Wells; and every where 
carried conſternation along with him. The juries were 
ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdicts 
with precipitation; and many innocent perſons were in- 


dubitably involved with the guilty. And on the whole, 


beſides thoſe who were butchered by the military com- 
manders, two hundred and fifty-one are computed to 
have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole country 
was ſtrewed with the heads and limbs of traitors. Every 
village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſe of a wretched in- 
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* Pomfret's admirable poetical Eſſay on this inhuman 
treachery, is too long for admiſſion into this work ; but is ne- 
vertheleſs worthy of peruſal, though the ſtory be told in a dif- 
ferent manner, and with more aggravating circumſtances, 

+ Of all the executions, during this diſmal period, the moſt 


remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and ay Liſle, who | 


had been accuſed of harbouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt was an 


anabaptiſt, noted for her beneficence, which ſhe extended to 


22 of all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of the rebels, 


nowing her humane diſpoſition, had recourſe to her in his 
diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. Hearing of the procla- 
mation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch as 
diſcovered criminals; he betrayed his benefactreſs, and bore 
evidence againſt her. He, received pardon as a recompence 
for his treachery ; ſhe was burned alive for her charity | Lady 
Liſle was widow of one of the regicides who had enjoyed great 


favour and authority under Cromwell, and who having fled, | 
after the reſtoration, to Lauzanne in Swiflerland, was there 


aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to make their 
fortune by this piece of ſervice. His widow was now proſe- 
cuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the battle of 
Sedgemoor; and Jefferies puſhed on the trial with an unre- 
lenting violence. "Thoſe perſons ſhe was ſaid to have con- 
cealed were Mr, Hicks, a preſbyterian miniſter, and one Nel- 
thorpe, who was a ſtranger to her. In vain did the aged pri- 
ſoner plead, that theſe criminals had been put into no procla- 
mation; had been convicted by no verdict; nor could any man 
be denominated a traitor, till the ſentence of ſome legal court 
was paſſed upon him: that it appeared not by any proof, that 

t of the perſons, 
or had heard of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth : that 
though ſhe might be noxious on account of her family, it was 


well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that no perſon 


in England had ſhed more. tears for that tragical event, in 
which her huſband had unfortunately borne top great a ſhare : 
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juſtice. 


habitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated 
any appearance of clemency, were tully diſplayed to the 
people by the inhuman Jefferies +: 

It might have been _ that, by all theſe blood 
executions,: a rebellion, ſo precipitate, ſo ill ſupported, 
and of ſuch ſhort duration, would have been ſufficiently 
expiated: but nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit of e 
which poſſeſſed the adminiſtration. Even thoſe multi. 
tudes, who received pardon, were obliged to atone f@+ 
their guilt by fines, which reduced them to be 

or where their former poverty made them incapable of 
paying, they were condemned to cruel whippings, or 
ſevere impriſonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape 
the hands, no leſs rapacious than cruel, of the chief. 
Prideaux, a gentleman of Devonſhire, bein 
thrown into priſon, and dreading the ſevere and arhj. 
trary ſpirit, which ax that time met with no control 
was obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies at the price of 
fifteen thouſand pounds ; though he could never 6 much 
as learn the crime of which he was accuſed. Goode. 
nough, the ſeditious under-ſheriff of London, who had 
been engaged in the moſt bloody and deſperate part of 
the Rye-Houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner aiter the 
battle of Sedgemoor, and reſolved to fave his own life 
by an accuſation of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew 
to be extremely noxious to the court. Colonel Rumſey 
Joined him in the accuſation ; and the proſecution was ſo 
haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, and 
executed in the ſpace of a week. The perjury of the 
witneſſes appeared immediately after; and the king 
ſeemed. to regret the execution of Corniſh. He granted 
his eſtate to the family, and condemned the witneſſes to 
perperual impriſonment 4. 

James now began to throw off all diſguiſe; and in 
the houſe of commons, by his ſpeech, he ſeemed to 
think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence, or 
neceſſity of diſſimulation. He told the houſe, that the 
militia were found by experience to be of no uſe; that 
it was neceſſary to augment the ſtanding army; and that 
he had employed a great many catholic officers, in 
whoſe favour he had thought proper to diſpenſe with 
the teſt, required to be taken by all entruſted by the 
crown: he found them uſeful, he faid, and he was de- 
termined to keep them employed & Within a few 
days after the addreſs of the commons had been pre- 

ſented, 
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and that the ſame principles, which ſhe herſelf had ever em- 
braced, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her ſon, and had, at 
that very time, ſent him to fight againſt choſe rebels, whom 
ſhe was now accuſed of harbouring. The jury not ſatisfied 
with the evidence, brought her in not guilty. But Jefferies 
in great fury, ſent them out again. They found her not 
guilty three times: but Jefferies threatening them with an 
attaint of jury, ſhe was brought in guilty, and executed ac- 
cordingly, being above ſeventy years old. The king faid, 
that he had given Jefferies a promiſe not to pardon her: an 
excaſe which could ſerve only to aggravate the blame againſt 
himſelf ! | 

t The injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was not 
wanted to diſguſt the nation with the court: the continued ri- 
gour of the 6. an executions had already impreſſed an univerſal 
hatred againſt the miniſters of juſtice, attended with compaſ- 
ſion for the unbappy ſufferers, who, as they had been ſeduced 
into this crime by miſtaken principles, bore their puniſhment 
with the ſpirit and zeal of martyrs. The people might have 
been willing on this occaſion to diſtinguiſh between the king 
and his miniſters : but care was taken to preve, that the latter 
had done nothing but what was agreeable to their maſter, Jct- 
feries, on his return, was immediately, for thoſe eminent {er- 
vices, created a peer; and was ſoon after veſted with the dig- 
nity of chancellor. © - | 

$ The commons thought, therefore, that on this occation 
it was neceſſary to ſet ſome bounds to paſſive obedience, though 
till Gd this doctrine had been maintained without any limita- 
tion, . becauſe it was depended upon that the king would not 
attack religion and the laws. One of the members ſpeaking 
on this ſubject, repreſented in a very ſtrong manner, © That 
his majeſty on his firſt accefſion to the crown told them, he 
had been miſrepreſented, and that he would preſerve the go- 
vernment of the church and ſtate now eſtabliſhed by law, and 


| maintain them in all their juſt rights and privileges: that _ 
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. thanks for 


ſand pounds voted by the commons. But he did not 
want it, conſidering the vaſt ſums they had liberally 
ted him. This prorogation, which was followed 


by ſeveral others, and at length by the diſſolution of the 


liament, the laſt in this reign, is a clear demonſtra- 
tion of two things: firſt; that the king conſidered the 
affair of the popiſh officers in the army as a thing of 

at moment, ſince he choſe rather to loſe ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, than have his pretended right to 
employ them conteſted by the parliament; the ſecond 
thing is, the exceſſive compliance ſhewed the king by 
the commons, in enabling him to keep up an army, 
employ popiſh officers, and in a word, to have no oc- 
caſion & a parliament : for; from hence ſprung all 
the evils which afflicted England during the reſt of this 
reign. Theſe ſtretches of power naturally led the lords 
and commons into ſome degree of oppoſition ; but they 
ſoon acquieſced 1n the king's meaſures, and then the 
parlament was diſſolved for their tardy compliance. 
This was happy for the nation; for it was perhaps im- 

ble to pick out another houſe of commons, that 
could be more ready to acquieſce in the meaſures of 
the crown. | 

The parliament being diſmiſſed, the king began the 
year 1686, with endeavouring to ſecure a catholic in- 
tereſt in the privy- council. Accordingly four catholic 
lords were admitted; Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and 
Dover. The king made no ſecret of his deſires to have 
his courtiers converted to his own religion; Sunderland, 
who ſaw that the only way to preferment was by popery, 
ſcrupled not to gain favour at that price. Rocheſter, 
the treaſurer, 'was turned out of his office, becauſe he 
refuſed to conform. In theſe ſchemes, James was en- 
pas # mg by the counſels of the queen, and of his 


_ confeflor, father Peters, a jeſuit whom he ſoon after 
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joyed at this, they run haſtily to him, and were ſo forward to 
give, that the king's miniſters put their ſtop to it; that they 
ought not to forget that there was a bill of excluſion debated in 
that houſe; and that the arguments for it were, that they 
ſhould, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, have a popiſh army: that 


they ſaw the act of the teſt already broken; but prayed them 


toremember what the late lord chancellor told them when — 
Charles paſſed that act; ſaid he, you are provided again 

popery, that no papiſt can poſſibly creep into any 1 
ment: that he was greatly afflicted at the breach of their li 

berties, and ſeeing 5 great a difference between his laſt ſpeech, 
and thoſe heretofore made, he could not believe but this was 
made by ſome other advice: that what the thing ſtruck at 
there was their all; and that he wondered there had been any 
men ſo deſperate, as to take any employment without being 
qualified for it: and concluded to have à ſtanding army voted 
to be deſtructive to tie country.” During theſe debates the 
court-party were not idle. They repreſented with great 
ſtrength, the inconveniencies of not complying with the king's 
deſires. The reſult was the appointing a committee to draw 
up the following addreſs, which was preſented to the king the 
17th of November. 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, | 
We your majeſty's loyal and moſt faithful. ſubjects, th 
commons, in parliament aſſembled, do, in the firſt place, as 
in duty bound, return your majeſty our moſt humble and hearty 

your great care and conduct in ſuppreſſing the late 

rebellion, which threatened the overthrow of this government 
in church and ſtate, to the extirpation of our religion as 

by law eſtabliſhed, which is moſt dear to us, and which your 
majeſty hath been pleaſed to * us REPEATED Assu- 
RANCES 9 — will always defend and maintain; which, with 
all grateful hearts, we ſhall ever acknowledge. We further 
crave leave to acquaint your majeſty, that we have = all 
duty and readineſs taken into our conſideration your majeſty's 
gracious ſpeech to us: and to that part of it relating to the 
officers of the army, not qualified for their employments, ac- 
cording to an act of parliament made in the 25th year of the 


reign of your royal brother, entitled, An Act for preventing 

angers which may happen from Popiſh Recuſants; we do out 
ef our bounden duty, humbly repreſent' unto your majeſty; 
9 No. LXI. 8 
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&nted, the king finding it would be difficult to get the I efeated a privy-counſellof. Even in Ircland, w 
commons to comply with his deſires concerning the 
popiſh officers, prorogued the parliament till the 1oth 


of February, after a ſeſſion of but eleven days. The 
king loſt, by the prorogation, the ſeven hundred thou- 


| here 
the duke of Ormond had long ſupported the royal 


cauſe, this nobleman was diſplaced as being a proteſ- 
tant; and lord Tytconnel, a furious Roman catholic 


as placed in his ſtead. The king one day in his at- 


tempts to convert his ſubjects; ſtooped fo low as colonel 
Kirke; but this daring ſoldier told him that he was pre- 
engaged, for he had promiſed the king of Morocco, 
when he was quartered at Tangiers, that if he ever 
changed his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

It. could not be expected that the favour ſhewn by 
James to the catholics, would be tamely borne by the 
members of the Engliſh church. They had hithertoz 
indeed, ſupported the king againſt his republican ene- 
mies, and to their aſſiſtance he chiefly owed his crown; 
but finding his partialities to the catholics, the clergy of 
the church of England began to take the alarm, and 
commenced an oppoſition to court-meaſures. . The 
pulpits now thundered againſt popery, and it was urged, 
that 1t was more formidable from the ſupport granted it 
by the king. It was in vain that James attempted to 
impoſe ſilence on theſe topics; inſtead of avoiding the 
controverſy, the proteſtant preachers purſued it with 
{till greater warmth. Among thoſe Mn diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves on this occaſion, was one doctor Sharpe, a 
clergyman of London; who declaimed with juſt ſeverity 
againſt thoſe who had changed their religion, by ſuch 
arguments as the popiſh miſſionaries were able to pro- 
duce. This being ſuppoſed to reflect upon the king, 
gave great offence at court ; and poſitive orders were 
given to the biſhop of London to ſuſpend Sharpe till 
his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther known. The 
biſhop refuſed to comply; and the king reſolved to 
puniſh the biſhop himſelf for diſobedience. To effect 
his deſigns, he determined to revive the high- commiſſion 
court, which had given the nation ſo much diſguſt in 
the times of his father ; and which had been for ever 
aboliſhed by act of parliament. But the laws were no 
ohſtacle to James, when they combated his inclination. 
An eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was iſſued out anew, by 


that theſe officers cannot by law be capable of their employ- 
ments; and that the incapacities they bring upon themſelves 
that way, can no way be taken off but by an act of parliament : 
therefore out of that great reverence and duty we owe unto 
your majeſty, who have been gracioully pleaſed to take notice 
of their ſervices to your — £4 we are preparing a bill in 
both houſes, for your royal aſſent, to indemnify them from the 
penalties they have incurred: and becauſe the continuing them 
in their employments, may be taken to be a diſpenſing with 
that law, without an act of parliament, the conſequences of 
which is of the greateſt concern to the rights of your majeſty's 
ſubjects, and to all the laws made for the ſecuring of their 
religion: we therefore, the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of 
your majeſty's houſe of commons, do moſt humbly beſeech 
your majeſty, that you would be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to 
ive ſuch directions therein, that no apprehenſions or jealou- 
Los may remain in the hearts of your majeſty's moſt loyal 
ſubjects.“ | 
This addreſs being repreſented to the king by the ſpeaker, 
attended by the whole houſe, his majeſty gave them this 
anſwer : h 
« Gentlemen, 
cc I did not expect ſuch an addreſs from the houſe of com- 
mons: for having ſo lately recommended to your conſideration 
the great advantage a good underſtanding between us had pro- 


duced in a very ſhort time, and given you warning of fears and 


jealouſies amongſt ourſelves; I had reaſon to hope, that the re- 
putation God had bleſſed us with in the world, would have 
ſealed and confirmed a good confidence to you for me, and of all 
that I ſay to you. But, however, you proceed on your part, I 
will be ſteady in all my PRoMises I have made you, and be 
juſt in my word in this, and all my other ſpeeches,” 

This anſwer, though pretty obſcure, ſurprized the com- 
mons to ſuch a degree, that when it was read in the houſe, 
they kept a deep 3 for a conſiderable while. At laſt it 
was moved by one of the members, that a particular day might 
be appointed to conſider of the * 1 anſwer. This motion 
was ſeconded by Mr. Coke, [burgeſs for Derby] who added, 
he. hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and not to be fright- 
ened out of their duty by a few hard words. Rapin, 
book xxiv. | | 
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unlimited authority over the whole church of England. 


This was a blow to the church which alarmed the king- 


dom ; and could the authority of this court take place, 
the king's intentions of converting the nation would na- 
turally follow. Before this tribunal the biſhop was ſum- 


' moned; and not only he, but Sharpe, the preacher, 


were ſuſpended for ſome time. | | 
The next ſtep was to allow a liberty of conſcience to 
all ſectaries; and he was taught to believe, that the 
truth of the catholic religion would then, upon a fair 
trial, gain the victory, In ſuch a caſe, the ſame power 
that granted liberty of conſcience, might reſtrain it; 
and the catholic religion alone to be then permitted to 
predominate. He therefore iſſued a declaration of ge- 


neral indulgence, and aſſerted, that nonconformity to 


the eſtabliſhed religion was no longer penal. In order 
do procure a favourable reception to this edict, he began 
by paying court to the diſſenters, as if it had been prin- 
cipally intended for their benefit. But that ſect was too 


ſuſpicious to be ſo eaſily deceived. They knew that 
the king only meant to eſtabliſh his own religion, at the | 


expence of theirs; and that both his own temper, and 
the genius of popery, had nothing of the true ſpirit of 
toleration in them. They diſſembled, however, their 
diſtruſt for a while; and the king went on ſilently ap- 
plauding himſelf on the ſucceſs of his ſchemes. But his 
meaſures were caution itſelf in England, compared with 
thoſe which were carried on in Scotland and Ireland. 
In Scotland, he ordered his parliament to grant a tole- 
ration to the catholics only, without ever attempting to 
intercede for the diſſenters, who were much more nu- 
merous. In Ireland, the proteſtants were totally ex- 
pelled from all offices of truſt and profit, and the catho- 
lics were put in their places. Tyrconnel, who was 


veſted with full authority there, carried over as chan- 


cellor one Fitton, a man who had been taken from a 
Jail; and who had been convicted for torgery and other 
crimes. This man, a zealous catholic, was heard to 
ſay from the bench, © That all proteſtants were rogues ; 
and that there was not one among forty thouſand that was 
not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain.” Theſe ſevere 
meaſures had ſufficiently diſguſted every part of the 
Britiſh empire ; but to complete his work, for James 
did nothing by halves, he publicly ſent the earl of Caſ- 
tlemaine, ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in order 
to expreſs his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile 
his Kingdoms to the catholic communion. Never was 
there ſo much contempt thrown upon an embaſſy that 
was ſo boldly undertaken. - The court of Rome ex- 
pected but little ſucceſs from meaſures ſo blindly con- 
ducted. They were ſenſible that the king was openly 
{triking at thoſe laws and opinions which it was his bu- 
ſineſs to undermine in ſilence and ſecurity. - The cardi- 
nals were even heard facetiouſly to declare, that the 
King ſhould be excommunicated, for thus endeavouring 
to overturn the ſmall remains of popery that yet ſub- 
ſited in England. The only proof of complaiſance 
which the king received from his holineſs, was his ſend- 
ing a nuncio into England, in return for the embaſly 
that was ſent to him. This failed not to add to the ge- 
neral diſcontent; and people ſuppoſed, that he could 


never be ſo raſh as, contrary to expreſs act of parka- 


ment, to admit of a communication with the pope. But 


what was their ſurprize, when they ſaw the nuncio make 


his public and ſolemn entry into Windſor ; and becauſe 
the duke of Somerſet refuſed to attend the ceremony, 
he was diſmiſſed from his employment of one of the 
Jords of. the bed-chamber. This, however, was but 
the beginning of his attempts. The jeſuits ſoon after 
were permitted to erect colleges in different parts of the 
kingdom ; they exerciſed the catholic worthip in the 
moſt public manner; and four catholic biſhops,  conſe- 
crated in the King's chapel, were ſent through the king- 
dom to exerciſe their epiſcopal functions, under the 845 


of Apoſtolic Vicars. Their paſtoral letters were printed 
by the king's printer, and diſtributed through all parts 


ef the kingdom. The monks appeared at court in the 
bg | 2 


S Charnock, ane of theſe two, was made vice-preſident. 
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which ſeven commiſſioners were inveſted with a full and 


habits of their orders, and a great number of priefts ang 
friars arrived in England. Every great office the crown 
had to beſtow, was gradually transferred from the pro- 
teſtants: Rocheſter and Clarendon, the king's brothers. 
in-law, though they had been ever faithful to his inter. 
eſts, were, becauſe proteſtants, diſmiſſed from their 
employments. 'The violent Jefferics himſelf, tho 
he had facrificed juſtice and humanity to the cayrt; yet 
becauſe he refuſed alſo to give up his religion, *was . 
Clining in favour and intereſt. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door of the church and univerſities to 
the intruſion of the catholics, and this effort was ſoon 
after begun. 5 

Father Francis, a benedictine monk, was recom. 
mended by the king to the univerſity of Cambridge, for 
the degree of maſter of arts; but his religion was a 
ſtumbling block which the univerſity could not get over; 


-and they preſented a petition, beſeeching the king to 


recal his mandate. Their petition was diſregarded, 
their deputies denied an hearing : the vice-chancellor 
himſelf was ſumraoned to appear, before the high- com- 
miſſion court, and deprived of his office; yet the uni- 
verſity perſiſted, and father Francis was refuſed. The 
king thus foiled, thought proper at that time to drop 
his pretenſions. | * 

The attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford.was pro- 
ſecuted with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was attended 
with more important conſequences, This univerſity 
had lately, in their famous decree, made a ſolemn pro- 
feſſion o Ie obedience; and the court probably ex- 
pected, that they would ſhew their ſincerity, when their 
turn came to practiſe that doctrine; which, though if 
carried to the utmoſt extent, it be contrary both to rea- 
ſon and to nature, is apt to meet with more effectual 
oppoſition from the latter principle, The preſident of 
Magdalen College, one of the richeſt foundations in 
Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in 
favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one who, beſides 
his being a catholic, had not, in other reſpects, the qua- 
lifications required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office, 
The fellows of the college made ſubmiſſive applications 
to the king for recalling his mandate ; but before they 
received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by the 
ſtatutes, they were obliged to proceed to an election. 
They choſe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of 
the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for maintaining his own 
rights, and thoſe of the univerſity. In order to puniſh 
the college for this contumacy, as it was called, an in- 
ferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent down, and the 
new preſident and the fellows were cited before it. So 
little regard had been paid to any conſideration, beſides 
religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, was found guilty of 
the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices ;_inſomuch that 
eyen the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to 
inſiſt on his election. A new mandate, therefore, was 
iſſued in favour of Parker, lately created. biſhop of 
Oxford, a man of a proſlſigate character, but who, like 
Farmer, atoned for all his vices, by his avowed willing- 
neſs to embrace the catholic religion. The college re- 
preſented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were few inſtances of the king's 
interpoſing by his recommendation in favour of any can- 
didate ; that having already made regular election of a 
preſident, they could not deprive him of his office, and, 
during his life-time, ſubſtitute any other in his place ; 
that, even if there were a vacancy, Parker, by the ſta- 
tutes of their founder, could not be choſen; that they 
had all of them bound themſelves by oath to obſerve 
theſe ſtatutes, and never on any account to accept-of a 
diſpenſation ; and that the college had at all times ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, and nothing but 
the moſt invincible, neceſſity * now oblige them to 
oppoſe his majeſty's inclinations. All theſe reaſons 
availed them nothing. - The preſident and all theſe fel- 
lows, except two“ who complied, were expelled the 
college; and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the office. 
This act of vidlence, of all thoſe which were committed 
during the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal 
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bicrary. When the diſpenſing power was the 
ads infilted on by court lawyers, it had 


{till been allowed, that the ſtatutes which regard private | 


roperty could not legally be infringed by that prero- 
1 Vet in this inſtance it appeared, that even theſe 
Gere not now ſecure from invalion. The privileges of 
a college are attacked: men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of 
their property, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, 
and to their religion: the fountains of the church are 
attempted to be poiſoned; nor would it be long, it was 
concluded, before all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil pre- 
ſerments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of 
honour, virtue, and ſincerity, baſely ſacrificed their 
aich to the reigning ſuperſtition. Such were the gene- 
ral ſentiments; and as the univerſities have an intimate 
connection with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and 
mightily intereſt all thoſe who have there received their 
education, this arbitrary proceeding begat an univerſal 
diſcontent againſt the king's adminiltration. 

The next meaſure of the court was an inſult ſtill 
more open on the eccleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach 
between the king and that. powerful body fatal, as well 
as incurable. It is ſtrange that James, when he fell from 
te ſentiments of his own heart, what a mighty influence 
religious zeal had over him, ſhould yet be ſo infatuated, 
as never once to ſuſpect that it might poſſibly have a 
proportionable authority over his ſubjects. Could he have 
profited by repeated experience, he had ſeen inſtances 
enough of their ſtrong averſion to that communion, 
which, from a violent, imperious temper, he was de- 
termined, by every poſſible expedient, to introduce into 
his kingdoms. 


The king publiſhed, in 1688, a ſecond declaration 


of indulgence, almoſt in the ſame terms with the for- 


1 
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* When Charles diffolved his laſt parliament, he ſet forth a 


declaration, giving his reaſons for that meaſurc, and this de- 
claration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people 
after divine ſervice. "Theſe orders were agrecable to their 
party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them, The 
contrary was now. the Caſe. 

+ We ſhall here preſent our readers with a copy of this ſe- 
cond declaration, and alſo of the addreſs of the above-men- 
tioned prelates. 


SeconD DECLARAT10N for LiBeRTY of CONSCIENCE. 

« 7ames Rex, Our conduct has been ſuch in all times, as 
ought to have perſuaded the world, that we are firm and con- 
ſtant to our reſolutions: yet that eaſy people may not be abuſed 
by the malice of crafty and wicked men, we think it fit to de- 
clare,” that our intentions are not changed ſince the 4th of 
April, 1687, when we ifſued out our Declaration for Liberty 
of Conſcience, in the following terms (here the declaration 
was recited verbatim, and then it follows ;) ever ſince we 
granted this indulgence, we have made it our principal care to 
ſee it preſerved without diſtinction, as we are encouraged to 
do daily by a multitude of addreſſes, and many other aſſurances 
we receive from our ſubjeRs of all perſuaſions, as teſtimonies 
of their ſatis faction and duty; the effects of which we doubt 
not but the next parliament will ſhew ; and that it will not be 


in vain, that we have reſolved to uſe our utmoſt endeavours ' 


to eſtabliſh Liberty of Conſcience, on ſuch juſt and equal 
foundations, as wili render it unalterable, and ſecure to all our 
people the free exerciſe of their religion for ever; by which 
future ages may reap the benefit of what is ſo undoubtedly for 
the general good of the whole kingdom. It is. ſuch a ſecurity 
we delire, without the burthen and conſtraint of oaths and 
teſts, which have unhappily been made by ſome former go- 
vernments; but could never ſupport any: nor could men be 


advanced by ſuch means to offices and employments, which 


Ou7zht to be the reward of ſervices, fidelity, and merit. We 
muſt conchide, that not only good Chriſtians will join in this, 
but whoever is concerned for the wealth and power of the na- 
tion. It would perhaps prejudice ſome of our neighbours, 
ho might loſe part of thoſe vaſt advantages they now enjoy, 

if liberty of conſcience were ſettled in theſe kingdoms, whici 
are above all others moſt capable of improvements, and of 
commanding the trade of the world. In purſuance of this 
great work, we have been forced to make many changes both 
of civil and military officers throughout our dominions, not 
thinking any ought to be employed in our ſervice, who will 
not contribute towards eſtabliſhing the peace and greatneſs of 

ir country, which we moſt” earneſtly deſire, as unbiaſſed 
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mer; and he ſubjoined an order, that immediately after 
divine ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the 
churches. As they were known univerſally to diſap- 
prove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this 

clauſe, they thought, could be meant only as an inſult 
upon them; and they were ſenſible, that, by their com- 
pliance, they ſhould expoſe themſelves, both to public 
contempt, on account'of their tame behaviour, and to 
public hatred, by their indirectly patroniſing ſo noxious 
a prerogative *®, They were determined, therefore, 
almoſt univerſally to preſerve the regard of the people ; 
their only protection, while the laws were become of ſo 
little validity, and while the court was ſo deeply engaged 
in oppoſite intereſts. In order to encourage them in 
this reſolution, fix prelates, namely, Lloyd, biſhop of 
St. Aſaph; Ken, of Bath and Wells; Turner, of Ely; 
Lake, of Chicheſter; White, of Peterborough ; and 
Trelawney, of Briſtol, met privately with the primate, 
and concerted the form of a petition to the king. They 
there repreſent in few words, that, though poſſeſſed o 

the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the church 
of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies; and 
though deſirous of affording eaſe, in a legal way, to all 
proteſtant diſſenters ; yet, becauſe the declaration of in- 
dulgence was founded on a prerogative formerly de- 
clared illegal by parliament, they could not, in prudence, 
honour, or conſcience, fo far make themſelves parties, 
as the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would be 
interpreted to amount to. They thei efore beſought the 
king, that he would not inſiſt upon their reading that 
declaration 7. The king was incapable not only of 
yielding to the greateſt oppoſition, but of allowing the 
ſlighteſt and moſt reſpectful contradiction to paſs un- 
cenſured, He immediately embraced a reſolution, (and 
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men may ſee by the whole conduct of our government, and 
by the condition of our fleet, and of our armies, which with 
good management ſhall conſtantly be the ſame, and greater, if 
the ſafety or honour of the nation require it. We recommend 
theſe conſiderations to all our ſubjects, and that they will re- 
flect on their preſent eaſe and happineſs, how for above three 
ycars that it hath pleaſed Almighty God to permit us to reign 
over theſe kingdoms, we have not appeared to be that prince 
our enemies would make the world afraid of; our chief aim 
having been not to be the oppreſſor, but the father of our peo- 
ple; of which we can give no better evidence, than by con- 
juring them to lay aſide all private animoſities, as well as 
groundleſs jealouſies, and to chooſe ſuch members of parlia- 
ment, as may do their parts to finiſh what we have begun for 
the advantage of the monarchy, over which Almighty God 
has placed us: being reſolved to call a parliament, that ſhall 
meet in November next at fartheſt.” 


PETITION oF THE CLERGY. 
« The humble Petition of William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and divers of the Sufſragan Biſhops of that Province, now 
preſent wtth him, in behalf of themſelves and others of their 
abſent Brethren, and of the inferior Clergy of their re- 


ſpeArve Diocęſes, 


« Humbly ſheweth, That the great averſeneſs they find in 
themſelves to the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their 
churches your majeſty's late declaration, for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience 
to your majeſty (our holy mother the church of England being 
both in her principles and her conſtant practice unqueſtionably 
loyal, and having, to her great honour, been more than once, 
publicly acknowledged to be ſo by your gracious majeſty; ) nor 
yet from any want of tenderneſs to difſenters, in relation to 
whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper as ſhall be 
thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in 
parliament and convocation : but among many other conſi- 
derations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is 
founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power, as hath been often de- 
clared illegal in parliament, and particularly in the years 1662, 


and 1671; and in the beginning of your majeſty's reign; and 


it is a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence to the whole 
nation, both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners, cannot 
in prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves 


parties to it, as the diſtribution of it all over the nation, and 


the ſolemn publications of it once and again, even in God's 
houſe, and in the time of his divine ſervice, muſt amount to in 


common and reaſonable conſtruction. Vour petitioners there- 


that 


fore, moſt humbly and earneſtly beſeech your majeſty, 
0 * L you 
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his reſolutions when once embraced, were inflexible,) 
of puniſhing the biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its 


matter, and fo prudent and cautious in the expreſſion. 
As the petition was delivered, him in private, he ſum- , 
moned them before the council; and 


; and queſtioned them 
whether they would acknowledge it. The biſhops ſaw 
his intention, and ſeemed long deſirous to decline an- 


ſwering: but being puſhed by the chancellor, they at 


laſt avowed the petition. On their refuſal to give bail, 
an order was immediately drawn for their commitment 
to the Tower ; and the crown lawyers received direc- 
tions ta proſecute them for the ſeditious libel which, it 
was pretended, they had compoſed and uttered. The 
people were already aware of the danger to which the 
prelates were expoſed; and were raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the iſſue of 
this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe 
fathers of the church brought from court under the cuſ- 
tody of a guard, when they ſaw them embarked in veſ- 
ſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all 
their affection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, 
blazed up at once; and they flew to behold this affect- 
ing 1} peclacle. The whole ſhore was covered with 
crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at once implored 
the bleſſing of thoſe holy paſtors, and addreſſed their 
petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 
treme danger, to which their country and their religion 
ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the con- 
tagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their 
knees, before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved the be- 
nediction of thoſe criminals whom they were appointed 
to guard. Some perſons ran into the water · that they 
might participate more nearly in thoſe bleſſings, which 
the prelates were diſtributing on all around them. The 
biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, 
augmented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſub- 
miſſive deportment ; and they ſtill exhorted the people 
to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their loy- 
alty ; ar 0 1p more- animating than the moſt inflam- 
matory ſpeeches. And no ſooner had they entered the 
precincts of the Tower, than they hurried to chapel, in 
order to return thanks for thoſe affliftions, which 
Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, had thought them 
worthy to endure. 


HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


tition to the king, provided they kept Within cet 

bounds, which the Cs law oreferibed to 3 
which, in the preſent petition, the prelates had mich 
obſerved i that an active obedience in caſes which were 
contrary to conſcience, was never pretended to be du 
to government; and law was allowed to be the — 
meaſure of the compliance and ſubmiſſion of ſubjectz; 
that when any perſon found commands to be impoſed 
upon him which he could not obey, it was more re pect 
ful in him to offer his reaſons for refuſal, than to remain 
in a ſullen and refractory ſilence : that it was no breach 
of duty in ſubjects, even though not called upon, to 
diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which ey 


one had fo intimate a concern: that the biſhops in the 


preſent caſe were called upon, and muſt either exPpreſ 
their approbation by compliance, or their diſapproba. 
tion by petition : that it could be no ſedition to deny 
the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; becauſe there 
really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be in 3 


legal and limited government: that even if this prero- 


gative was real, it had yet been frequently controverted 
before the whole nation, both in Weſtminſter-Hay, 
and in both houſes of parliament ; and no one had ever 
dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it- as criminal : tha 
the prelates, inſtead of making an appeal to the people, 
had applicd in private to his majeſty, and had even de- 
livered their petition ſo ſecretly, that, except by the 
confeſſion extorted from them before the council, it was 
found impoſſible to prove them the authors: and that 
though the petition was afterwards printed and diſperſed, 
it was not ſo much as attempted to be proved, that they 
had the leaſt knowledge of the publication. Theſe ar. 
guments were convincing in themſelves, and were heard 
with a favourable diſpoſition by the audience. Even 


ſome of the judges, though their ſeats were held during 


Their paſſage, when conducted to their trial, was, if | 


poſlible, attended by greater crowds of anxious ſpecta- 
tors. All men faw the dangerous criſis to which affairs 


were reduced, and were ſenſible that the king could not 


have put the iſſue on a cauſe more unfavourable for him- 
ſelf, than that in which he had ſo imprudently engaged. 
Twenty- nine temporal pcers (for the other prelates kept 
aloof) attended the priſoners to Weſtminſter-Hall; and 
ſuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſſion, that 
ſcarcely was any room. left for the populace to enter, 
The lawyers for the biſhops were. Sir Robert Sawyer, 
Sir Francis Pemberton, -Pollexfen,- Treby, and Som- 
mers. No cauſe, even during, the proſecution of the 
popiſh plot, was ever heard with ſo much zeal and at- 
rention. The popular torrent, which, of idelf, ran 
fierce and ſtrong, was now farther irritated by the op- 
polition of government. The counſel for the biſhops 
pleaded, that the law allowed ſubjects, if they thought 
themſelves aggricved in any particular, to apply by pe- 
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you will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon their diſtributing and 
reading your majeſty's ſaĩd declaration; and your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, ſhall ever pray, &c.“ Rey 

The king, ſtartled and incenſed at this petition, anſwered 
in a very angry tone: „1 have heard of this before, but did 
not believe it: I did not expect this from the church of Eng- 
land, eſpecially from ſome of you. 
ſhall hear from me; if not, / ex 


will of God ;”” and then immediately retir 


* Ever ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the king had, every 


ſummer, encamped his 175 on Hounſlow- Heath, that he 
might more improve their diſci 


3 


If I change my mind, you 
pet my command ſhall be 
obeyed.” The biſhops replied, “ We reſign ourſelves to the 


pline, and by ſo unuſual a ſpec- 
tacle overawe the. mutinous people. A popiſh chapel was, 
. openly erected in the midft of the camp, and great pains weie 


pleaſure, declared themſclves in favour of the priſoners, 
The jury, however, from what cauſe is unknown, took 
ſeveral hours to deliberate, and kept, during ſo long a 
time, the people in the moſt anxious expectation. But 
when the wiſhed-for verdict, “ not guilty,” was at laſt 
pronounced,, on the 17th of June, the intelligence was 
echoed through the hall, was conveyed to the crowds 


without, was carried into the city, and was propagated 


wich infinite joy throughout the kingdem “. 


If the biſhops teſtified the readineſs of martyrs in ſup- 
port of their religion, James ſhewed no leſs ardour in 
his attempts toward the eſtabliſhment of his own. 


* Grown odious to every claſs of his ſubjects, he ſtill re- 
ſolved to perſiſt; for it was a part of his character, that 
' thoſe meaſures he once embraced, he always perſevered 


* 3 


— 


in purſuing. He ſtruck out two of the judges, Powel 
Holloway, who had appeared to favour the biſhops. 
He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergymen who 


had not read his declaration, and all who refuſed it, ex- 


cept two hundred. He ſent a mandate to the new fel - 


lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen College, ta 
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ele& for preſident, in the room of Parker, lately de- 
ceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 


titular biſhop of Madura. As he found the clergy every 


' where averſe to the harſhneſs of his 


proceedings, he 


was willing to try next what he could do with the army. 


He -thought if one regiment ſhould promiſe implicit 


' obedience, their example would ſoon induce others to 


ſo weh the worſe for them,” 


——— 
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taken, though in vain, to bring over the ſoldiers to that com- 


munion. The few converts, whom the prieſts had made, 


were treated with ſuch contempt and ente as deterred 


every one from following the example. Even the Iriſh officers, 
whom the king introduced into the army, ſerved rather, from 


the averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt among them. 
It happened, that the very day on which the trial of the iſhops 


was finiſhed, James had reviewed the troops, and had retired 
into the tent of lord Feverſham, the general; when he was 


. ſurprized to hear a great uproar in the camp, attended with 


the moſt extravagant ſymptoms of tumultuary joy, He ſud- 
denly enquired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham, It was 


| nothing. but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the 


biſhops.” « Do you call that aotbing 2”! replied. he, cc but, 


comply. 
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comply. He therefore otdered one of the regiments to 
be drawn up in his nce, and deſired that ſuch as 
were againſt his late eclaration of liberty of conſcience, 
hould lay down their arms. He was ſurprized to ſee 
the whole battalion ground their arrns, except two offi- 
cers, and a few Roman catholic ſoldiers. Oppoſition 
only ſerved to inflame this infatuated monarch's zeal. 
He was continually ſtimulated by the queen, and the 
ieſts about him, to go forward without receding. A 
fortunate circumſtance happened in his family about this 
ime. A few days before the acquittal of the biſhops, 
the queen was brought to bed of a ſon, on the 10th of 
une, 1688, who was baptized by the name of James. 
This would, if any thing could at that time, have ſerved 
to eſtabliſh him on the throne ; but ſo great was the ani- 
moſity againſt him, that a ſtory was propagated that the 
child was ſuppoſititious, and brought to che queen's 
apartment in a warming. pan. But ſo great was this 
monarch's pride, that he ſcorned to take any precautions 
to refute the calumny. Indeed all his meaſures were 
marked with the characters of pride, cruelty, bigotry, 
and weakneſs. In theſe he was chiefly ſupported by 
father Peters, his confeſſor, an ambitious, ignorant, 
and intriguing prieſt, whom ſome ſcruple not to call a 
concealed creature belonging to the prince of Orange. 
By chat prince's ſecret directions, it is aſſerted, though 
upon no very good authority, that James was hurried 
on, under the 
another, until he was obliged to give up the reins of 
that government which he went near to overturn. _ 
While every motive, ſays Hume, civil and religious, 
concurred to alienate from the king every rank and de- 
nomination of men, it might be expected that this throne 
would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight: 
but ſuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed goverament ; fo 
averſe are men from beginning hazardous enterprizes ; 
that, had not an attack been made from abroad, affairs 


might long have remained in the preſent delicate ſitua- 


tion, and James might at laſt have prevailed in his raſh 
and ill: concerted projects. 

William, prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage 
with the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent con- 
duct; agreeably to that ſound underſtanding with which 
he was ſo eminently endowed, He made it a maxim to 
concern himſelf little in Engliſh affairs, and never by 
any meaſure to diſguſt any ot the factions, or give um- 
brage to the prince who filled the throne. His natural 
inclination, as well as his intereſt, led him to employ 
himſelf with aſſiduous induſtry in the tranſactions on the 
continent, and to oppoſe the grandeur of the French 
monarch, againſt whom he had long, both from per- 
ſonal and political conſiderations, conceived a violent 
animoſity. By this conduR, he gratified the prejudices 
of the whole Engliſh nation : but as he croſſed the incli- 
nations of Charles, who ſought peace by compliance 
with France, he had much declined in the favour and 
affections of that monarch. James, on his acceſſion, 
found it ſo much his intereſt to live on good terms with 
the heir apparent, that he ſhewed the prince ſome de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip ; and the prince, on his part, 
was not wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard 
towards the king. On Monmouth's invaſion, he im- 
mediately diſpatched over fix regiments of Britiſh troops, 
which were in the Dutch ſervice; and he offered to 
take the command of the king's forces againſt the rebels. 
How little ſoever he might approve of James's adminiſ- 


tration, he always kept a total ſilence on the ſubject, | 


and gave no countenance to thoſe diſcontents which 
were propagated with ſuch induſtry throughout the na- 
non. But now when a young prince was born, that 
entirely excluded his hopes by ſucceſſion, he lent more 
attention to the complaints of the nation ; and began to 
foment thoſe diſcontents, which before he had endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs. 

William was a prince who had, from his earlieſt en- 
trance into buſineſs, been immerſed in dangers, calami- 
ties, and politics. The ambition of France, and the 
Jealouſies of Holland, had ſerved to ſharpen his wlents, 
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guidance of Peters, from one precipice to 


and to give him a propenſity to intrigue, This great 
politician and ſoldier concealed, beneath a phlegmatic- 
appearance, a moſt violent and boundleſs ambition ; all 
his actions were levelled at power, while his diſcourſe 
never betrayed the wiſhes of his heart. His temper 
was cold and ſevere; his genius active and piercing; he 
was valiant without oſtentation, and politic without ad- 
dreſs. Diſdaining the elegance and pleaſures of life, yet 


eager after the phantom of pre-eminence ; through his 


whole life he was indefatigable ; and though an unſuc- 
ceſsful general in the field, yet he was ſtill a formidable 
negociator in the cabinet, By his intrigues he ſaved his 
own country from ruin; he reſtored the liberties of 


England, and preſerved the independence of Europe. 


Thus, though neither his abilities nor his virtues were 
of the higheſt kind, yet there are few perſons in hiſtory 
whoſe actions and conduct have contributed more emi- 
nently to the general intereſts of ſociety and of mankind. 
This politic prince now plainly ſaw that James had in- 
curred the moſt violent hatred of his ſubjects. He was 
minutely informed of their diſcontents ; and by ſeeming 
to diſcourage, ſtill farther increaſed them. He there- 
fore began by giving Dykevelt, his envoy, inſtructions 
to apply in his name to every ſe& and denomination in 
the kingdom. To the church-party he ſent aſſurances 
of favour and regard, and proteſted that his education in 
Holland had no way prejudiced him againſt epiſcopacy. 
To the non-conformiſts he ſent exhortations not to be 
deceived by the inſidious careſſes of their crown enemy, 
but to wait for a real and ſincere protector. Dykevelt 


executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all 


men caſt their eyes towards Holland, and expected 
from thence a deliverance from thoſe dangers with which 
they were threatened at home. 

The prince ſoon found that every rank was ripe for 
defection, and received invitations from ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable perſons in the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal were, Mr. Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon 
Sidney, (beheaded in the laſt reign,) afterwards earl of 
Runmey, Sir Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, 
doctor Burnet, and others. It is to be preſumed, that 
aſſurances were tranſmitted from them to their friends 
in England, of the good inclinations of the prince to 
undertake the common cauſe. In July one Joſeph 
Flight brought over into England near fourſcore letters 
from perſons of quality and credit, and carried back the 
anſwers to the Hague. The affair being thus begun, 
the old lord Wharton, on pretence of a journey into 
Germany, took the Hague in his way. Colonel Sidney, 
uncle to the earl of Sunderland, went to the Spaw, the 
pretence of which was to drink the waters, but his real 
intention was to viſit Holland. The lord Dunblain, ſon 
to the earl of Danby, and commander of an independent 
frigate, croſſed and re- croſſed the ſeas, to carry ſeveral 
diſpatches and reſolutions. The. earl of Shrewſbury 
mortgaged his eſtates for forty thouſand pounds, and 
went over to the prince to offer him both his purſe and 
his ſword. He was immediately followed by admiral 
Herbert, his couſin Mr. Herbert, Mr. Ruſſel, lord 
Mordaunt, and the earl of Wiltſhire. The principal 
perſons with whom they held correſpondence in Eng- 
laud, were the earls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dor- 
ſet; the lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of 
Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax, his ſon lord Eland, 
the marquis of Wincheſter, his ſon lord Paulet, lord 
Willoughby, ſon to the earl of Lindſey, Mr. Leſter, 
Mr. Hamden, Mr. Bowle, and many more, beſides 
ſeveral eminent citizens of London. 

The people of England, though long divided be- 
tween Whig and Tory, were unanimous in their mea- 
ſures againſt the king. The whigs hated him upon 
principles of liberty, the tories upon principles of reli- 
gion. The former had ever ſhewn themſelves tena- 
cious of their political rights; the latter were equally 
obſtinate in defence of their religious tenets. James had 
invaded both; ſo that for a time all factions were laid 
aſleep, except the general one of driving a tyrant from 


a throne, which, upon every account, he was ſo ill 


qualified 
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qualified to fill. William determined to accept the in- 
vitations of the kingdom; and ſtill more readily em- 
barked in the cauſe, as he ſaw that the malcontents 
had conducted their meaſures with prudence and ſecrecy. 

The prince entered upon his enterprize juſt when the 
people were in a flame from the recent inſult offered to 
their biſhops. He had before this made conſiderable 
augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ſhips were 
then lying ready in the harbour. Some additional 
troops were alſo levied, and ſums of money levied for 
other purpoſes were converted to the advancement of this 
expedition. The Dutch had always repoſed an entire 
confidence in him; and many of the neighbouring 
princes regarded him as their guardian and protector. 
He was ſure of the protection of his native government, 
while he ſhould be employed in England ; and the 
troops of ſome of the German powers were actually 
marched down to Holland for that purpoſe. Every 
place was in motion ; all Europe ſaw and expected the 
deſcent, except the unfortunate James himſelf, who, 
ſecure in the piety of his intentions, thought nothing 
could injure his ſchemes calculated to promote the cauſe 
of Heaven, The king of France was the firſt who ap- 
prized him of his danger, and offered to aſſiſt him in 
repelling .it. He was willing to join a ſquadron of 
French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet, and to ſend over any 
number of troops which James ſhould judge requiſite 


for his ſecurity. James, however, could not be con- 


vinced that his ſon-in-law intended an invaſion; fully 
ſatisfied himſelf of the ſacredneſs of his authority, he 
imagined a like belief had poſſeſſed his ſubjects. He 
therefore rejected the French king's propoſals, unwillin 
2 to call in foreign aid, when he had an army fuf. 
cient at home. When this offer was rejected, Lewis 
again offered to march down his numerous army to the 
frontiers of the Dutch provinces, and thus to detain 
their forces at home to defend themſelves. This pro- 
poſal met with no better reception. Still Lewis was un- 
willing to abandon a friend and ally, whoſe intereſt he 
regarded as cloſely connected with his own. He ven- 
tured to remonſtrate * with the Dutch againſt the pre- 
[orion they were making to invade England. The 
utch conſidered his remonſtrance as an officious im- 
pertinence, and James himſclf declined his mediation, 
James having thus rejected the aſſiſtance of his friends, 


and being left to face the danger alone, was aſtoniſhed | 


with an advice from his miniſter in Holland, that an in- 


vaſion was not only projected, but avowed. When he 


firſt read the letter containing this information, he grew 
pale, and the letter dropped from his hand. He ſaw 
the gulf into which he was fallen, and he knew not 


7 


®* The following is the ſubſtance of the French king's re- 
monſtrance : That all circumſtances inclined the king, his 
maſter, to believe, with reaſon, that the arming in Holland 
threatened England, therefore his majeſty had commanded him 
to declare to them, on his part, that the ties of friendſhip and 
alliance between him and the king of Great-Britain, would 
oblige him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to loek on the firſt 
acts of hoſtility that ſhould be committed by their troops on 
their fleet, againſt-his majeſty of Great-Britain, to be a mani- 
feſt rupture of the peace, and a breach with his crown.” 

+ "Theſe advices were, 1.“ To put the whole management 
of his government, in the ſeveral counties, into the hands of 
ſuch of the nobility and gentry there as were legally qualified 
for it. 2. To annul his commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs; 
and that no ſuch court be erected for the future. g. That no 
diſpenſation might be granted or continued, by virtue whereof 
any perſon not duly qualified by law, had been put into any 
place, office, or preferment in church or ſtate, or in the uni- 
verfities, or continued in the ſame, eſpecially ſuch as had cure 
of ſouls annexed to them: and particularly that he would re- 
ſtore the preſident and fellows of St. Mary Magdalen College 
in Oxford. 4. To ſet aſide all licences or faculties, by which 
any perſon of the Romiſh communion might pretend to be 
enabled to teach public ſchools. g. To deſiſt from the exer- 
ciſe of his dilpening power, and to permit that point to be 
calmly and freely debated, and finally ſettled in parliament. 
6. To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, who ſtiled themſelves 


Viears- Apoſtolicah. from farther invading the eccleſiaſtical ju- | he might be re- united. 


retreating from thoſe various precipitate meaſures, ing 
e paid Court to the 
Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them 
for their common ſecurity. He replaced in all 
counties the deputy- lieutenants and juſtices, who 
been deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence 
to the teſt and penal laws. He reſtored the charters of 
ſuch corporations as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of; he an. 
nulled the high-commiſſion court; he reinſtated the ex. 
pelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen College ; ang 


he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops. whom he 


had ſo lately perſecuted and inſulted. He now ſent for 
thoſe biſhops who were in London, viz. Wincheſter, 
Chicheſter, Peterborough, Rocheſter, Ely, Bath and 
Wells, and told them, that he had ſent for them to aſk 
their advice in the preſent critical conjuncture. He 
aſſured them of his readineſs to do whatever ſhould be 
thought neceſſary for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties of his ſubjects, without pre- 
judice to the rights of the crown. He concluded with 
ſaying, that this affair called for a mature examination, 
and therefore prayed them to conſult together, in order 
to give their advice. The biſhops withdrew, and im- 
mediately croſſed the water to Lambeth to form alon 

with the archbiſhop (then indiſpoſed) the plan of the 
advice which they ſhould offer to the king. On the 3d 
of October, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, attended by 
eight other biſhops, repaired to Whitehall, and was ad- 
mitted to immediate audience. After a ſhort 2 
he preſented to the king the reſult of their conference 
drawn up in ten articles, which were at once ſo many 
advices to him, and reproaches upon his paſt govern- 
ment 7. The king being fully ſenſible that a refuſal 
to comply with the advice given him by the biſhops, 
would only increaſe the ſulſpicion of his ſubjects, re- 


ſolved, though probably with - regret, to execute the 


{ bliſhed between his majeſty and all his people. 


greateſt part of it. For this purpoſe two days after, 
the eccleſiaſtical high-commiſſion court was diſſolved, 
The next day the lord chancellor had orders to carry 
back in perſon the charter of London. The lord-lieu- 
tenants of the ſeveral counties were required to inform 
themſelves of the abuſes and irregularities committed in 
the, late regulations of corporations, in order to redreſs 
the ſame, The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of Mag- 
dalen College in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that 
ſociety regularly, and according to their ſtatutes. A 
proclamation was iſſued out for reſtoring corporations to 
their ancient charters, liberties, rights, and franchiſes. 
The lord-lieutenants were diſplaced in feveral counties. 
Popiſh juſtices of the peace, mayors, recorders, and 


U — 
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riſdiction, which by law was veſted in the biſhops of the church 
of England. 7. To fill the vacant biſhoprics, and other ec- 
cleſiaftical promotions, within his gift, both in England and 
Ireland, with men of learning and piety; and in particular, 
(which the archbiſhop owned to be his peculiar boldneſs, ſince 
it was done without the privity of his brethren,) forthwith to 
fill the archiepiſcopal chair of York, (which had fo long ſtood 
empty, and upon which a whole province depended) with ſome 
very worthy perſon: for which he was bold to fay, his _ 
had then before him a very fair choice. 8. To ſuperſede all 
farther proſecutions of quo warranto's againſt corporations, and 
to reſtore to them their ancient charters and privileges; as 
they heard God had put into his heart for the city of London, 
which they intended otherwiſe to have made one of their prin- 
cipal requeſts, 9. That writs might be iſſued out with con- 
venient ſpeed, for calling of a free and regular parliament, in 
which the church of England might be — according to 


the acts of uniformity: proviſion might be made for a due li- 


berty of conſcience, and for ſecuring the liberties and properties 
of all his ſubjects, and a mutual confidence might be eſta- 
10. Above all, 
that his majeſty would be pleaſed to permit his biſhops, to 
offer ſuch motives and arguments, as, they truſted, might, by 
God's grace, be effectual to perſuade his majeſty to return to 
the communion of the church of England, into which moſt 
holy catholic faith he was baptized, in which he was educated, 
ex to which, it was their daily earneſt prayers to God, that 


other 
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«x magiſtrates were removed, and proteſtants put in, 
5 ces. Thus in the ſpace of about twelve days, 

| ble fabric was in effect, or in a great mea- 
fare, demoliſhed, which the Romiſh cabal had ſpent near 
ſour years in erecting. But all James's conceſſions were 
now too late. They were regarded as the ſymptoms 
of fear and not of repentance; as the cowæardice of guilt, 
and not the conviction of error. Indeed he ſoon ſhewed 
the people the inſincerity of his reformation; for hear- 
ing that the Dutch fleet was diſperſed, he recalled thoſe 
conceſſions which he had made in favour of Magdalen- 
College; and, to ſhew his attachment to the Romiſh 
church, at the baptiſm of his new-born ſon, he ap- 
pointed the pope one of his ſponſors. 

The declaration of the prince of Orange was about 
the fame period induſtriouſly diſperſed over the king- 
dom *. This declaration he quickly followed by pre- 


—— 


The great importance of this declaration, which was 
dated the 10th of October, 1688, New Stile, obliges us to 
hay an abridgement of it before our readers: it was divided 
into twenty-ſix articles, which may be reduced to the three 
following general heads: 

« The firſt, containing a particular enumeration of the 

ievances of the Engliſh nation, eſpecially of the king's arro- 

ting to himſelf a diſpenſing power; his advancing papiſts to 
civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military employments, and allowing 
tiem to fit in the privy-council : his ſetting up an illegal 
commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, in which there was one 
of his miniſters of ſtate, who made public profeſſion of the 
popiſh religion, and who at the time of his profeſſing it, de- 
clared, that for a great while before, he had believed that to 
be the only true religion; and by which not only the biſhop of 
London was ſuſpended, but the preſident and fellows of Mag- 
dalen-College arbitrarily turned out of their freeholds, con- 
trary to that expreſs proviſion in Magna Charta, that no man 
ſhall loſe his life or goods but by the laws of the land : his al- 
lowing popiſh eres and colleges of Jeſuits to be created: 
his turning out of public employments all ſuch as would not 
concur with him in the repeal of the teſt and penal laws: his 
invading the privileges, and ſeizing on the charters of moſt 
corporations, and placing popiſh magiſtrates in ſome of them : 
bis ſubjecting the courts of judicatory to his arbitrary and de- 


ſpotic power, and putting the adminiſtration of juſtice into the 


hands of papiſts: his not only arming the papiſts, in contempt 
of the laws, but likewiſe raiting them up to the greateſt mili- 
tary truſts, both by ſea and land; ſtrangers as well as natives, 
and Iriſh as well as Engliſh, that he might be in a capacity to 


_enllave the nation: his putting the whole government of Ire- 


land into the hands of papiſts: his aſſuming an abſolute and 
arditrary power in the kingdom of Scotland ; from which it 
was apparent what was to be looked for in England. 

. — his highneſs alledged, that thoſe great and in- 
ſufferable oppreſſions, and the open contempt of all law, toge- 
ther with the apprehenſions of the ſad conſequences that muſt 
certainly follow upon it, had made the ſubjects to look after 
ſach remcdies as are allowed of in all nations, and in moſt ab- 
ſolute monarchies, all which had been without effect; his ma- 
jeſty's evil counſellors having [endeavoured to make all men 
apprehend the loſs of their lives, liberties, honours, and eſtates, 
if they ſhould go about to preſerve themſelves from this op- 
preſſion, by petitions, and repreſentations 3 an inftance of 
which was the proſecution of the ſeven biſhops: that a peer of 


.the realm (lord Lovelace) was treated as a criminal, only be- 


cauſe he ſaid, that the ſubjects were not bound to obey the or- 
ders of a popith juſtice of peace; though it is evident, that 
they being by law rendered incapable of all ſuch truſts, no re- 
gard is due to their orders : that both he and his conſort the 
princeſs, had endeavoured to ſignify with terms full of reſpect 
to the king, the juſt and deep regret, which all theſe proceed- 
ings had given them, and declared what their thoughts were, 
touching the repealing. of the teſt and penal laws; but that 
theſe evil counſellors had put ſuch ill conſtructions on their 
good intentions, that they had endeavoured to alienate the 
king more and more from them. That the laſt great remedy 
for all theſe evils, was the calling of a parliament, ' which could 
not yet be compaſſed, nor could be eaſily brought about; for 
thoſe men apprehending that a lawful parliament weuld bring 
them to an account for all their open violations of law, and for 


their conſpiracies againſt the proteſtant religion, and the lives 


and liberties of the ſubjects; they had endeavoured, under the 
ſpecious pretence of liberty of conſcience, firſt to fow diviſions 
between thoſe of the church. of England and diſſenters, with 


deſign to engage proteſtants, who are equally 'concerned to 


pteſerve themſelves from popiſh oppreſſion, into mutual quar- 
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parations for a vigorous invaſion, So well concerted 
were his meaſures, that in three days above four hun- 
dred tranſports were hired, the army fell down the rivers 
and canals from Nimeguen, with all neceſſary ſtores ; 
and the prince ſet fail from Helvoetſluys with a fleet of 
near five hundred veſſels, and an army of above four-. 
teen thouſand men. Fortune ſeemed at firſt every way 
unfavourable to his enterprize. He encountered a dread- 
fol ſtorm, which put him back; but he ſoon refitted his 
fleet, and once more ventured for England. It was 
given out that this invaſion was intended for the coaſts 
of France ; and many of the Engliſh who ſaw the fleet 
paſs along their coaſts, little expected to ſee it land on 
their own ſhores. It happened that the ſame wind 
which ſent them to their deſtined port, detained the 
Engliſh fleet in the river; ſo that the Dutch paſſed the 
ſtreights of Dover without moleſtation. Thus, after a 


rellings, that ſo by theſe means ſome advantage may be given 
them to bring about their deſigns ; and that both in the 4 
of members of parliament, and afterwards in the parliament 
itſelf: that they had alſo made regulations, as they thought fit 
and neceſſary, for ſecuring all the members that were to be 
choſen by the corporation ; by which means they hoped to 
avoid the puniſhment they deſerved, though it was apparent, 
that all acts, made by popiſh magiſtrates, were null and void of 
themſelves: ſo that no parliament could be lawful, for which 
the elections and returns were made by the popiſh magiſtrates, ' 
ſheriffs, and mayors of towns; and therefore as long as the 
magiſtracy was in ſuch hands, it was not poſſible to have a free 
parliament legally called and choſen. That there were great 
and violent preſumptions, inducing his highneſs to believe, 
that thoſe evil counſellors, in order to the gaining the more 
time for the effecting their ill deſigns, had publiſhed, that the 
queen had brought forth a ſon ; though there had appeared, 
both during the queen's pretended bigneſs, and in the manner 
wherein the birth was managed, 65 many juſt and viſible 
grounds of ſuſpicion, that not only he himſelf, but all the good 
ſubjects of the kingdom, did vehemently ſuſpect, that the pre- 
tended prince of Wales was born of the queen: and though 
many both doubted of the queen's bigneſs and the birth of the 
child, yet there was not any thing done to ſatisfy them, or put 
an end to their doubts : that ſince his conſort the princeſs, and 
licewiſe he himſelf, had fo great an intereſt in this matter, and 
ſuch a right, as all the world knew, to the ſucceſſion of the 
crown; ſince all the Engliſh did in the year 1672, when Hol- 
land was invaded with a moſt unjuſt war, uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to put an end to that war, and that in oppoſition to 
thoſe who were then in the government; {ſince the Engliſh na- 
tion had ever teſtified a moſt particular affection and eſteem, 
both to his highneſs's deareſt conſort, and to himſelf, he could 


not excuſe himſelf from eſpouſing that intereſt, in a matter of 


ſo high conſequence, and from contributing all that in him lay, 
for the maintaining both of the proteſtant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of theſe kingdoms: to the doing of which, his 


highneſs was moſt earneſtly ſolicited by a great many lords, | 


both ſpiritual and temporal, and by many gentlemen and other 


ſubjects of all ranks. 


« In the laſt place his highneſs declared, that for the fore- 
mentioned reaſons, he has thought fit to go over to England, 
and to carry with him a force ſufficient to defend him from the 


violence of thoſe evil counſellors: that his expedition was in- 


tended for no other deſign, but to have a free and lawful par- 
liament aſſembled as ſoon as it was poſſible; and that in order 
to this, all the late charters, by which the election of burgeſſes 


are limited, contrary to the ancient cuſtom, ſhould be conſi- 
dered as null and of no force. 
would refer the enquiry into the birth of the pretended prince 
of Wales, and of all things relating thereto, and to the right 
' of ſucceſſion : that he would concur in every ms that might 


That to this parliament he 


procure the peace and happineſs of the nation, under a juſt and 


legal government: that he would keep the forces under his 
command, under all ſtrictneſs of martial diſcipline, and pro- 


miſed that he would ſend back all thoſe foreign forces as ſoon 
as the ſtate of the nation would admit it : that therefore he in- 
vited and required all perſons whatſoever to come and aſſiſt 
him, in order to the executing his deſigns againſt all ſuch as 
ſhall endeavour to oppoſe him. That he would likewiſe take 
care that a parliament ſhould be called in Scotland, for re- 
ſtoring the ancient conſtitution of that kingdom, and for 
bringing the matters of religion to ſuch a ſettlement, that the 


people might live eaſy and happy. That he would alſo ſtudy 


to bring the kingdom of Ireland to ſuch a ſtate that the ſettle- 
ment there might be religiouſly obſerved, and that the pro- 
teſtant and Britiſh intereſt there might be ſecured,” 


voyage 
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voyage of tio dayt, the prince landed his army at the 
vile of Broxholme, in Torbay, on the 5th! of No- 
vember,. which was the anniverſary of the gun-powder 


treaſon *, . 121 | | 
The Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the 


| prince's declaration was there publiſhed. That whole 


country was ſo terrified with the executions which had 


enſued. upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no one for ſe- 


veral days joined the prince. The biſhop of Exeter in 
a fright fled to London, and carried to court intelligence 
of this invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received 
the archbiſhopric of York, which had _ been kept 
vacant, with an intention, as was univerſally believed, 
of beſtowing it on ſome catholic. The firſt perſon who 
joined the prince was major Burrington; and he was 
quickly followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon 
and Somerſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals 
for an aſſociation F, which every one ſigned. By de- 
grees, the earl of Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon of the 
earl of Bedford, .Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, and Howe, 
came to Exeter, All England was in commotion. 
Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhire ; the earl of 
Danby ſeized York ; the earl of Bath, governor of Ply- 
mouth, declared for the prince; the earl of Devonſhire 
made a like declaration in Derby. The nobility and 
gentry of Nottinghamſhire embraced the ſame caule ; 
and every day there appeared ſome effect of that uni- 
verſal combination into which the nation had entered 
againſt the meaſures of the king. Even thoſe who 
took not the field againſt him, were able to embarraſs 
and confound his counſels. A petition for a free parlia- 
ment was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of 
the greateſt diſtinction, and was preſemed to the king. 
No one thought of oppoſing or reſiſting the invader. 
But the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffection 


which from the general ſpirit of the nation, not from 


any particular reaſon, had creeped into the army. 'The 
officers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their 
evuntry and of their religion, to thoſe principles of ho- 
hour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed the 
molt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion. Lord Col- 
cheſter, ſon of the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer 


that deſerted to the prince; and he was attended by a 


few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort ; 


But was intercepted by the militia under the duke of 


Beaufort, and taken priſoner : lord Cornbury, fon of 
the earl of Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He at- 
tempted to carry over three regiments of cavalry ; and 
he actually brought a conſiderable part of them to the 

rince's quarters. Several officers of diſtinction in- 


rmed Feverſham, the general, that they could not in | 
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When the prince of Orange firſt ſet ſail he had with him, 
beſides the general officers of the ſtate, the French marſhal 
Schomberg, who had laſt ſerved the elector of Brandenburgh, 
count Charles his ſon, M. Caillemote, younger fon to 
the marquis of Rouvigni, and two or three hundred French 
officers, who had left their country for their religion. Admiral 


Herbert led the van of the fleet, vice-admiral Evertzen brought - 


up the rear, and the prince placed himſelf in the main body, 
carrying a flag with Engliſh colours, and their highneſs's arms, 


ſurrounded with this motto, IHR PRoTESTANT RELiGion | 
AND LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND; and underneath, the motto 
of the houſe of Naſſau, Je MAINTIENDRA1, i. e. I wiLL 


MAINTAIN, 


- ..+ Mae 2 run in theſe words: „ We whale names | 
are hereunto ſu 


of Orange, for the defence of the proteſtant religion, and for 


ſcribed, who have now joined with the prince 


the maintaining the ancient government, and the laws and li- 
berties of England, . Scotland, and Ireland, do engage to Al- 
ighty God, to his highneſs the prince, and to one another, 


mi 
to ſtick firm to this cauſe, in the defence. of it, and never to 


depart from it till our religion, laws, and liberties are ſo far 
ſecured to us in a free partiament, that they ſhall no more be 
in danger of falling into popery and ſlavery. And whereas we 
are engaged in this common: cauſe under the protection of the 
prince of Orange, by. which means his: perſon is expoſed to 
danger, and to the curſed attempts of papiſts and other bloody 
men; we do therefore ſolemnly engage to God, and to one 


mother, that if any ſuch attempt be made upon him, we will 


8 - 


conſcience fight againſt the prince of Orange. | 
Churchill = pong raiſed rho the rank of a 1. — 
been inveſted with a high command in the army, had 
been created a peer, and had owed his whole fortune to 
the king's favour: yet even he could reſolve, during 
the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy mates 
who had ever repoſed entire confidence in him, He 
carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural fon of 
the late king, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of 
dragoons. This conduct was a ſignal facrifice to pub. 
lic virtue of every duty in private life ; and required 
ever after, the moſt upright, diſintereſted, and public. 
ſpirited behaviour, to render it juſtifiable. In this uni. 
verſal defection, the unfortunate James, not knowing 
where to turn, and on whom to rely, began to think of 
requeſting aſſiſtance from France, when it was now too 
late. He wrote to Leopold, emperor of Germany, 
but in vain. That monarch only returned for anſwer, 
that what he had foreſeen had happened. James had 
ſome dependence on his fleet; but they were entirely 
diſaffeted. In a word, his intereſts were deſerted by 
all ; for he had long deſerted them himſelf. 
By this time the king had arrived at Saliſbury, the 
head-quarters of his army, when he received the aboye 
fatal intelligence. That prince, though a ſevere enemy, 
had ever appeared a warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; 
and he was extremely ſhocked with this, as with many 
other inſtances of ingratitude, to which he was now ex- 
poſed, There remained none in whom he could con- 
fide. As the whole army had diſcovered ſymptoms of 
diſcontent, he concluded it full of treachery ; and being 
deſerted by thoſe whom he had moſt favoured and 
obliged, he no longer expected that others would ha- 
zard their lives in his ſervice. During this diſtraction 
and perplexity, he embraced a ſudden reſolution of 
drawing off his army, and retiring towards London on 
the 25th of November: a meaſure which could only 
ſerve to betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery, - 
But Churchill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow 
for his diſtreſſed benefactor. His lady and he had an 
entire aſcendant over the family of prince George of 
Denmark; and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for 
overwhelming the unhappy .king, who was already 
ſtaggering with the violent ſhocks which he had re- 
ceived. Andover was the firſt ſtage of James's retreat 
towards London ; and there prince George, together 
with the young duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, 
and fome other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in 
the night-time, and retired to the prince's camp. No 
ſooner had the news reached London, than the princeſs 
Anne, pretending fear of the king's diſpleaſure Þ, 2 
0 | rew 


a juft revenge, to their utter ruin and deſtruction. And that 


which we do now undertake, but that it ſhall engage us to 
carry it on with all the rigour that ſo barbarous an attempt ſhall 


ſent myſelf, to avoid the king's 
able to bear, either againſt the prince or myſelf; and I ſhall 


prince did not leave the king with any other deſign, than to uſe 


father and a.huſband; therefore I know not what to do, but ta 
| follow one to preſerve the other. I fee the general falling 2 


— — 1 


purſue not only thoſe that make it but all their adherents, and 
all that we find in arms againſt us, with the utmoſt ſeverity of 


the execution of any ſuch attempt (which God of his infinite 
mercy forbid,) ſhall not divert us from proſecuting this cauſe 


deſerve.” 


t W̃ cannot here ſuppreſs the letter which the princeſs 
wrote to the queen upon her quitting the metropolis, 
« Madam, 
« I beg your pardon, if I am ſo deeply afflicted with the 
ſurprizing news of the prince's being gone, as not to be able 
to ſee you, but to leave this paper to expreſs my humble duty to 


the king and yourſelf ; and to let you know I am gone to ab- 
dfoveafure, which I am not 


ſtay at ſo great a diſtance, as not to return before I hear the 
happy news of a reconciliation. And as I am confident the 


all poſſible means for his preſervation; ſo I hope Ln will do 
me the juſtice to believe, that I am not Capable of following 
him for other end. Never was any one in ſuch an un- 
happy Hens From ſo divided between duty and affection to a 


larſelf in company with the biſhop of London and 
Gs archi 85. fed to Nottingham, where the 
earl of Dorſet received her with great reſpect, and the 

try of. the county quickly formed a troop for her 
Sent don . The king burſt into tears, when the firſt 
P*lligence of the deſection of the prince and princeſs 
was conveyed to him. Undoubtedly he foreſaw in this 
incident the total expiration of his royal authority : but 
the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid 
hold of his heart; when he found himſelf abandoned in 
his uttermoſt diſtreſs by a child, and a virtuous child, 
whom he had ever regarded with the moft tender affec- 
tion. © God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of 
his agony, © my own children have forſaken me f.“ 

The king, now greatly depreſſed, called a council of 
all the peers , and prelates who were in London; and 
followed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new parha- 
ment; and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Go- 
dolphin, as commiſſioners to treat with the prince of 
Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal authority 
which he exerted. He even hearkened to imprudent 
counſel, by which he was prompted to deſert the throne, 
and to. gratify his enemies beyond what their fondeſt 
hopes could have promiſed them, The queen obſery- 
ing the fury of the people, and knowing how much ſhe 
was the obje& of general hatred, was ſtruck with the 
deepeſt terror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary 
impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the queens of 
England were not exempted, 'The popiſh courtiers, 
and, above all, the pneſts, were aware, that they 
ſhould be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their perpetual ba- 
niſhment was the ſmalleſt penalty which they muſt ex- 
pect from national reſentment. They were, therefore, 
deſirous of carrying the king along with them; whoſe 
preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome reſource and 
— ang to them in foreign countries, and whoſe re- 

ration, if it. ever happened, would again reinſtate 
them in power and authority. The general defection 
of the proteſtants made the king regard the catholics as 
bis only ſubjects, on whoſe counſel he could rely; and 
the fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plau- 
fible reaſon for making him apprehend a ſimilar end.” 

The emiſſaries of France, and among the reſt, Baril- 
lon, the French ambaſſador, were buſy about the king; 
and they had entertained a very falſe notion, which they 
inſtilled into him, that nothing would more certainly 
retard the public ſettlement, and beget univerſal confu- 
ſion, than his deſerting the kingdom. The prince of 
Orange had, with good reaſon, embraced a contrary 
opinion; and he deemed it extremely difficult to find 
expedients for ſecuring the nation, ſo long as the king 
kept poſſeſſion of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by 
this public motive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, 
by private ambition, he was determined to uſe every 
expedient which might intimidate the King, and make 
him quit that throne which he alone was enabled to fill. 
He declined a perſonal conference with James's com- 
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of the nobility and gentry, who avow to have no other end 
than to prevail with the king to ſecure their * pr: which 
they ſaw fo much in danger by the violent eounſels of the prieſts; 
who, to promote their own religion, did not care to what 
danger they expofed the king. I am fully perſuaded, the 
prince of Orang deſigns the king's ſafety and preſervation, 
and hope all things may be compoſed without more bloodſhed, 
by calling of a parliament. God grant a happy end to all theſe 
troubles, that the king's reign may be proſperous, and that 1 
may ſhortly meet you in peace and ſafety : till then, let me beg 
you to continue the fame favourable opinion that you hitherto 
had of Your's, &c. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that the late king, in order to gra- 
tify the nation, had entruſted the education of his nieces en- 
tirely to proteſtants; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the 

chief reſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's de- 
fection, great care had been taken to inſtil into them, from 
their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt popery. 

+ So violent were the prejudices which at this time pre- 
vailed, that this unhappy father, who had been deſerted by his 


favourite child, was believed upon her diſappearing, to have 
No.. LXI. 
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Hy 
miſſioners, and ſent the earls of Clarendon and Oxford 
to treat with them: the terms he propoſed, implied al- 
moſt a preſent participation of the ſovereignty ; and he 


ſtopped not a moment the march of his army towards 
London. | 


The intelligence which the king teceived froth all 


quarters, ſerved to continue the panic into which he 
was fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve 
to their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy governor 
of Hull, made himſelf maſter of that important fortreſs ; 
and threw into priſon lord Langdale, the governor, a 
catholic ; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman 
of the ſame religion. The town of Newcaſtle received 
lord Lumley, and declared for the prince of Orange and 
a free 7 ue The duke of Norfolk, lord lieute- 
nant of the county of that name, engaged it in the ſame 
meaſure. The prince's declatation was read at Oxford 


by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great 


applauſe by that loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer 
of their plate to the prince. Every day ſome perſons of 
quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt the duke of 
Somerſet, went over to the enemy. A violent declara- 
tion was diſperſed in the prince's name, but without his 
participation; in which every one was commanded to 
ſeize and puniſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, 
pretended either to carry arms, or exerciſe any act of 
authority 8. - 
The contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary 
to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were with- 
drawn, in order to reinforce the Engliſh army, The 
marquis of Athole, together with viſcount Tarbat, and 
others, finding the opportunity favourable, began to 
form intrigues againſt Perth, the chancellor; and the 
preſbyterians, and other malcontents flocked from all 
quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor apprehenſive 
of the conſequences, found it expedient to abſcond 
and the populace, as if that event were a ſignal for their 
inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the 
popiſh chapel in the king's palace, All the catholics 


even all the zealous royaliſts, were obliged to = 
themſelves; and the privy-council, inſtead of their 


former ſubmiſſive ſtrains of addreſs to the king, and vio- 
lent edicts againſt their fellow- ſubjects, now made ap- 


plications to the prince of Orange, as the reſtorer of 


law and liberty. | 

The king alarmed every day more and more with the 
proſpe& of a general diſaffection, was reſolved to 
hearken to thoſe- who adviſed his quitting the kingdom. 
To prepare for this he firſt ſent away the queen, who 
arrived ſafely at Calais, under the conduct of count 
Lauzun, an old favourite of the French king. He 
himſelf ſoon after diſappeared in the night time, at- 
tended only by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert; and 
diſguiſing himſelf in a plain dreſs, went to Feverſham, 
where he embarked on board a ſmall veſſel for 
France ||. 


In 
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put himſelf to death: and it was fortunate, that the truth wag 
timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the populace, even the king's 
guards themſelves, might have been engaged, in revenge, to 
commence a maſſacre of the prieſts and carholics. 

t Addrefling himſelf to the earl of Bedford, father to lord 
Ruffel, who had been executed in the former reign by the in- 
trigues of James, « My lord; ſaid the king, you are an honeſt 
man, have credit, and can do me fignal ſervice.” “ Ah, Sir; 
replied the earl, I am old and feeble ; I can do you bur little 
ſervice, I had indeed a ſon!” James was fo ſtruck with this 
reply, that he could not ſpeak for ſome minutes. : 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, 
called Lilleballero, being at this time publiſhed in deriſion of 
the papiſts and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by the peo- 
ple, and was ſung by all ranks of men, even by the king's 
army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the national fpirit. This 
incident was diſcovered, and ſerved to increaſe the general diſ- 
content of the kingdom. | | 

} When the king had in a meaſure forſaken the throne, the 
populace were maſters, and there was no diſorder, which dur- 
ing their preſent fermegt, might not be dreaded from them. 
They roſe in a tumult, and deſtroyed all the mafs-houſes. 
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London ſtill more grateful, 


* tected the delivery of the kingdom. 
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who were in town, being the only remaining authority 
of the ſtate, (for the privy- council, compoſed the king's 
creatures, was totally diſregarded,) thought proper to 
aſſemble, and to interpoſe for the preſervation of the 
They choſe the marquis of Halifax 
ſpeaker : they gave directions to the mayor and alder- | 
men for keeping the peace of the city: they iſſued or- 
ders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, 


community. 


and all the garriſons: and they made applications to 


the prince of Orange, whoſe enterprize they highly ap- | 
plauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they joytully congratulated. 
The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of 


ſucceſs, which flowed in upon him, nor backward 1a af- 
ſuming that authority which the preſent exigency had 


put into his hands. Beſides the general popularity at- 


tending his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to 
In tlie preſent trepidation 
of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or 
deſign, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms, and 


had commenced an univerſal maſſacre of the proteſ- 


rants. This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the 
kingdom in one day ; and begat every where the deepeſt 
conſternation. . The alarm bells were rung; the beacons 
fired ; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke 


ol the burning cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who 


werd ſlaughtered in their neighbourhood. q 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of the 
prince of Orange, ſeconded by ſurprizing fortune, ef. 
| It now remained 
that he ſhould reap the rewards of his toil, and. obtain 


that crown for himſelf, which had fallen from the head 


of his father-in-law. Previouſly to any regular autho- 
rity, he continued in the management. of all public af- 
fairs. By the advice of the houſe of lords, the only 
member of the legiſlature remaining, he was deſired to 
ſummon a parliament by circular letters ; but the prince, 
unwilling to act upon ſo imperfect an authority, con- 
vened all the members, who had ſat in the houſe of 


and to theſe were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty 
of the common-council of London. This was the moſt 
proper repreſentative of the people that could be ſum- 
moned, during the preſent emergence. They unani- 


mouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the lords; and the 


prince being thus ſupported by legal authority, wrote 
circular letters to the counties and corporations of Eng- 
land to chooſe a new parliament. His orders were uni- 
verſally complied with; every thing went on in the moſt 
regular and peaceful manner, and the prince became 
poſſeſſed of authority, as if he had regularly ſucceeded 
to the throne. | x 

On the 22d of January, 1689, when the houſe 
met *, which was moſtly compoſed of the Whig party, 


after thanks were given to the prince of Orange, for 


the deliverance which he had brought them, they then 


They even attacked and rifled the houſes of the Florentine 


envoy and Spaniſh ambaſſador, where many of the catholics 
had lodged their moſt valuable effects. Jefferies, the chan- 
cellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, 
was diſcovered by them, and ſo abuſed, that he died a little 
after. Even the army which ſhould have ſuppreſſed thoſe tu- 
mults, would, it was apprehended, ſerve rather to increaſe the 
eneral diſorder. - Feverſham had no ſooner heard of the king's 
Aight, than he diſbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, and 
without either diſarming or paying them, let them looſe to prey 
upon the country. | 
On the meeting of this convention the following letter 
from the prince of Orange, addreſſed to both houſes was read: 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


4 Have endeavoured, to the utmoſt of my power, to 


perform what was deſired from me, in order to the public peace 
and ſafety, and I do not know that any thing hath been 
omitted which might tend to the preſervation of them, ſince 


the adminiſtration of affairs was put into my hands, It now 
lieth upon you to lay the foundation of a firm ſecurity for your 
religion, your laws, and your liberties, I do not doubt, but 
that by ſuch a full and free repreſentative of the nation, as js | 

now met, the ends of my declaration will be attained : and 1 
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commons during any parliament of Charles the Second, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In this extremity of affairs, the biſhops and peers, 


proceeded. to the ſettlement of. the kingdom. In a f. 

days they paſſed a vote, by a great majority wh 
was ſent up to the houſe of lords for their — — 
It was to this effect: That king James II. havin - 
deavoured to ſubvert the | conſtitution of the kingdo P 
by breaking the original contract betwixt the king wg 
people; and having, by the advice of jeſuits, and 
other wicked perſons, violated the fundamental law 

and withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom, had abs? 
cated the government, and that the throne was dende 
vacant.” This vote readily paſſed the hoſe: of — 
mons; but it met with ſome oppoſition in the houſe of 
lords, and was at length carried by a majority of two 
voices only. The king being thus depoſed, the next 
conſideration was the. appointing a ſucceſſor. Some 
declared for a regent; others, that the prince of 
Orange ſhould be inveſted with regal power, and the 
young prince conſidered as ſuppoſititious. ¶ The debates 
ran high. A conference was demanded between the 
lords and commons, while the prince, with his uſual 
prudence, entered into no intrigues. either with | elec. 
tors or members; but kept a tatal ſilence, as if he had 
been no way concerned in the tranſaction. At laſt 
perceiving that his own name was little mentioned in the 
diſputes, | he called together the lords Halifax, Shrew. 
bury, and Danby, with a few more. He then told 
them, “ that he had been. called over, to defend the 
liberties of the Engliſh nation, and that he had happily 
effected his purpoſe ; that he had heard of ſeveral 
ſchemes propoſed for the eſtabliſhing the government; 
that if they choſe a regent, he thought it incumbent on 
him to inform them, that, he would never accept of 
that office, the execution of which he knew would be 
attended with inſuperable difficulties ; that he would not 
accept of the crown under the princeſs his wife, though 
he was convinced of her merits ; that, therefore, if 
either of theſe ſchemes were adopted, he could give 
them no aſſiſtance, but would return home to his own 
country, ſatisfied with his aims to ſecure the freedom of 
theirs.” ; The views of the prince were ſeconded by 
the princeſs herſelf, who, as ſhe poſſeſſed many vir- 
tues, was a moſt obſequious wit to her. huſband, 
All confiderations were neglected, when they came in 
competition with what ſhe deemed her duty to the 
prince. When Danby and others of her partizans 
wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceedings, 
ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure ; and even tranſmitted 
their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to conjugal 
fidelity. The princeſs Anne alſo concurred in the fame 
plan for the public ſettlement ; and, being promiſed an 
ample revenue, was contented to be poſtponed in the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, And as the title of her infant 
brother - was, in the preſent eſtabliſhment, entirely ne- 
glected, ſhe might, on the whole, deem herlelf, in 
point of intereſt, a gainer by this revolution. The 
chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the convention 
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ſince it hath pleaſed God hitherto to bleſs my good intentions 
with ſo great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he will complete 
his work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace and union to influence 
your counſels, that no interruption may be given to a happy 
and laſting ſettlement. 

« The dangerous condition of the proteſtants in Ireland, 
requiring a large and ſpeedy ſuccour, and the preſent ſtate of 
things abroad, oblige me to tell you, that next to the danger 


of unſeaſonable diviſions among ourſelves, nothing can be ſo 


fatal in your conſultations: the ſtates, by whom F have been 
enabled to reſcue this nation, may ſuddenly feel the ill effects 
of it, both by being too long deprived of the ſervice of their 


troops, which are now here, and of your early aſſiſtance 
| againſt a powerful enemy, who hath declared a war againſt 


them, And as England.is by treaty already engaged to help 
them upon ſuch exigencies, ſo I am confident, that their 
pres e. to preſerve this kingdom with ſo much 
hazard to themſelves, will meet with all the returns of friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance, which may be expected from you as pro- 
teſtants and Engliſhmen, whenever their condition will re- 
quire it,” 59] 


Given at St. James s, the 22d day of Fanuary, 1688-9.” 
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ed a bill, in which they ſettled the crown on the 
ince and princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration 
to remain in the prince: the princeſs of Denmark to 
ſuccted after the death of the prince and princeſs of 
Orange; his poſterity aſter thoſe of the princeſs, but 
before thoſe of the prince by any other wife. The 
convention annexed to this ſettlement of the crown a 
declaration of rights, where all the points which had, 
of late years, been diſputed between the king and the 


ple, were finally determined; and the powers of 


royal prerogative were more narrowly circumſcribed, 


—_— 
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* The DECLARATION of the Lorns SpirITUAL and 
Turok Al, and COMMONs, afſembled at Weſtminſter. 


« Whereas the late _ James the Second, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of divers evil counſellors, Judges, and miniſters em- 
loyed by him, did endeavour to ſubvert and extirpate the 
proteſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom; 
by aſſuming and exerciſing a power of diſpenſing with, and 
ſuſpending of laws, and- the execution of laws, without con- 
ſent of parliament: by committing and J divers 
worthy prelates, for humbly ee to be excuſed from 
concurring to the ſame aſſumed power; by iſſuing and cauſing 
to be executed, a commiſſion under the great ſeal, for erecting 
a court, called the Court of Commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, by levying money for and to the uſe of the 
crown, by pretence of prerogative, for other time, and in 
other manner, than the ſame was granted by parlia- 
ment: by raifing and keeping a ſtanding army within this 
kingdom in time of peace, without conſent of parliament, 
and quartering ſoldiers contrary to law; by cauſing divers 
ſubjects, being proteſtants, to be diſarmed at the ſame 
time, when papiſts were both armed and employed contrary 
to law: by violating the freedom of election of members to 
ſerve in parliament : by proſecutions in the court of King's- 
Bench for matters and cauſes cognizable only in parliament ; 
and by divers other arbitrary and illegal courſes. And 
whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified per- 
ſons, have been returned and ſerved on juries in trials, and 
particularly divers jurors in trials for high-treaſon, which were 
not freeholders, and exceſſive bail hath been required of per- 
ſons committed in criminal caſes, to allude the benefit of the 


- laws made for liberty of the ſubjects, and exceſſive fines have 


been impoſed; ond illegal and cruel puniſhments inflifted; 
and ſevera grants and promiſes made of fines and forfeitures, 
before. any conviction or judgement * the perſons upon 
whom the ſame were to be levied. All which are utterly and 
directly contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and freedom 
of this realm. 


« And whereas the ſaid late king James II. having abdi- 


cated the government, and the throne being thereby vacant, - 


his highneſs the prince of Orange (whom it hath pleaſed Al- 
mighty God to make the glorious inſtrument of delivering this 
kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did, (by the advice 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and divers principal perſons 
of the commons,) cauſe letters to be written to the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, being proteſtants, and other letters to the 
ſeveral counties, cities, univerſities, boroughs, and cinque. 
ports, for the chooſing of ſuch perſons to repreſent them, as 
were of right to be ſent to parliament, to meet and fit at Weſt. 
minſter, upon the'22d of January, in the year 1688, in order 
to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as that their religion, laws, and li- 
berties, might not again be in danger of being ſubverted. Up- 
on which letters, ceQions having been accordingly made; 
and thereupon the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
purſuant to their ſeveral letters and elections, being now aſſem- 
bled in a full and free repreſentative of this nation, taking into 
their moſt ſerious conſideration the beſt means for attaining 
the ends aforeſaid, do in the firſt place, (as their anceſtors in 
the like caſe have uſually done) for vindicating and aflerting 
their ancient rights and liberties; declare, 

« 1. That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws, or exe- 
cution of laws, by regal authority, without conſent of parlia- 
ment, is illegal. 2. That the pretended power of diſpenſing 
with laws, or the execution of the laws, by regal authority, as 
hath been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is illegal. g. That 
the commiſſion for ereCting the late court of commiſſioners for 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts of 
the like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4. That the levy- 
ing of money for or to the uſe of the crown by pretence of 
prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time, or 
in any other manner than the ſame is or ſhall be granted, is 
illegal. 5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the 
king, and all commitments and proſecutions for ſuch petition- 
ing, are illegal. 6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding 
= within the kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be with 
coulent of parliament, is againſt law. 7. That the ſubjects, 
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and more exactly defined, than in any former period 
of the Engliſh government: therefore we inſert a 
copy of this famous declaration“. The marquis 
of Hallifax, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a 
ſolemn tender of the crown to their highneſſes, in 


the name of the peers and commons of England. The 


priace accepted the offer in terms of acknowledge- 
ment ; and that very day, February 13, 1689, Wil- 


liam and Mary were proclaimed king and queen of 
England. | | 


y 


”— 


which are proteſtants, may have arms for their defence fuitable 
to their condition, and as allowed by law. 8. That elections 
of members of parliament ought to be free. g. That the free- 
dom of ſpeech, and debates or proceedings in parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out of 
parliament. 10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 
nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments. 
inflicted. 11. That jurors ought to be duly empannelled and 
returned, and jurors which paſs upon men in trials of high- 
treaſon, ought to be freeholders. 12. That all grants and 
promiſes, of fines and forfeitures of particular perſons, before 
conviction, are illegal and void. 1g. And that for redreſs of 
all grievances, and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 
ſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently, 
And they do claim, demand, and infiſt upon all and ſingular 
the premiſſes, as their undoubted rights, and liberties; and no 
declarations, judgements, doings, or proceedings, to the pre- 
judice of the people in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought in any 
wiſe to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example, To 
which demand of their rights, they are particularly encouraged 
by the declaration of his highneſs the prince of Orange, as 
being the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and remedy 
therein. | 

« Having therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid high- 
neſs the prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance fo far 
advanced by him, and will ſtill preſerve them from the viola- 
lation of their rights, whioh they have here aſſerted, and from 
all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties; the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, do re- 
ſolve, that William and Mary, prince and princeſs of Orange, 


be, and be declared king and queen of England, France, and 


Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the 
crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions, to 
them the ſaid prince and princeſs during their lives, and the life 
of the ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of 
the royal power be only in, and executed by, the ſaid prince of 
Orange, in the names of the ſaid prince and princeſs, during 
their joint lives; and after their deceaſe, the ſaid crown and 
royal dignity of the faid kingdoms and dominions to be to the 


| heirs of the body of the ſaid princeſs; and for default of ſuch 


iſſue, to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 
the prince of Orange. 

« And the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
do pray the ſaid prince and princeſs of Orange, to accept the 
ſame accordingly. And that the oaths hereafter-mentioned, 
be taken by all perſons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy might be required by law, inſtead of them; and 
that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy be abrogated : 

« I, A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, that 1 will be 
faithful, and bear true allegiance to their majeſties, king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary; So help me God, I, A. B. do ſwear, 
that I from my heart abiior, deteſt, and abjure, as impious 


and heretical, this damnable doctrine and poſition, that princes . 


excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any authority of 
the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by their ſub- 


jects, or any other whatſoever. And J do declare, that no 


foreign prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm. 
So help me God.” 


+ The ſpeech of the prince of Orange on his acceptance of 
the crown : 


« My lords and Gentlemen, 


« This is certainly the greateſt proof of the truſt you have 
in us, that can be given, which is the thing that makes us value 
it the more; and we thankfully accept what you have offered, 
And as I had no other intention in coming hither, than to pre- 
ſerve your religion, laws, and liberties, ſo you may be ſure, 
that I ſhall endeavour to ſupport them, and ſhall be willing to 
concur in any thing that ſhall be for the good of the kingdom, 


and to do all that is in my power to advance the welfare and 
glory of the nation,” | þ . 


THUS 


17.32 


four reigns, a continual ſtruggle maintained between the 


crown and the people: privilege and prerogative were 


ever at variance: and both parties, beſides the preſent 


by wx of diſpute, had many latent charms, which, on 
a 


a-favourable occaſion, they produced againſt their ad- 
verſaries. Governments too ſteady and uniform, as 
they are ſeldom free, ſo are they in the judgement of 
ſome, attended with another ſenſible convenience; they 
abate the aftive powers of men, depreſs courage, in- 
vention, and genius ; and produce an univerſal lethargy 
in the people. Though this opinion may be juſt, the 
fluctuation and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Eng- 
liſh government were, during theſe reigns, much too 
violent both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. 
Foreign affairs, at that time, were either entirely neg- 
lected, or managed to pernicious purpoſes : and in the 
domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a continued fever, 
either ſecret or manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious 
"convulſions and diſorders. The revolution forms a new 
epoch in the conſtitution ; and was probably attended 
with conſequences more advantageous to the people, 
than barely freeing them from an exceptionable admi- 
niſtration. By deciding many * queſtions in 
favour of liberty, and Rn more, by that great prece- 
dent of depoling one king, and eſtabliſhing a new fa- 
mily, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, 
as has put the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution beyond 
all controverſy. But, this conſtitution, excellent as it 
may appear, may yet have been abuſed in ſome mea- 
ſure. Nevertheleſs, we cannot but think, that we, in 
this iſland, have ever ſince enjoyed, if not the beſt ſy- 
ſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſtem of 
liberty, that ever was known amongſt mankind. 

To decry with ſuch violence, as is affected by ſome, 
the whole line of Stuart ; to maintain, that their admi- 
niſtration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 
teſtable rights of the people; is not giving due honour 
to that great event, which not only put a period to their 
hereditary ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 


whole conſtitution. The inconveniencies ſuffered by 
the people under the two firſt reigns of that. family, 
proceeded in a great meaſure from the unavoidable ſitu- 
ation of affairs; and ſcarcely any thing could have pre- 
vented thoſe events, but ſuch vigour of genius in the 
ſovereign, attended with ſuch good fortune, as might 
have enabled him entirely to overpower the liberties of 


his people. While the parliaments, in thoſe reigns, 
were taking advantage of the neceſſities of the prince, 
and attempting every ſeſſion to aboliſh, or circumſcribe, 
or define, ſome prerogative of the crown, and innovate 
in the uſual tenor of government; what could be ex- 

| ed, but that the prince would exert himſelf in de- 
ending, againſt ſuch inveterare enemies, an. authority 
which, during the moſt regular courſe of the former 
Engliſh government, had been exerciſed withoutdiſpute 
or controverſy ? And Charles II. in 1672, may with 
reaſon be deemed the aggreſſor; nor is it poſſible to 
Juſtify his conduct; yet were there ſome motives, ſurely 
which could engage a prince to attempt ſuch hazardous 
enterprizes. He felt, that public affairs had reached 
a ſituation at which they could not poſſibly remain with- 
out ſome farther innovation. Frequent parliaments were 
become almoſt abſplutely neceſſary to the conducting of 
blic buſineſs; yet theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in the 
judgement of the royaliſts, much inferior in dignity to 
the ſovereign, whom they ſeemed better calculated to 
counſel than to control, The crown ſtill poſſeſſed con- 
ſiderable power of oppoſing parliaments ;. and had not 
as yet acquired the means of influencing them. Hence 
a continual jealouſy between theſe parts of the legiſlature; 
hence the inclination mutually to rake advantage of each 
others neceſſities : hence the impoſſibility, under which 
the king lay, of. finding miniſters, who could at once 
be ſerviceable and faithful to him. If he followed his 
own choice in appointing his ſervants, without regard to 
their parliamentary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion was in- 
ſtantly to be expected: if he choſe them from among 
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' THUS. have we ſeen through” the whole courſe of 


the leaders of popular aſſemblies, they either! 

influence with the people, by adhering to — 
or they betrayed the crown, in order to preſerve thei: 
influence. Neither Hamden, whom Charles I. rg 
willing to gain at any price; nor Shafteſbury, dee 
Charles II. after the popiſh plot, attempted to engeg. 
in his counſels, would renounce their pularity for © 
precarious, and, as they elteemed it, eccutul favour of 
the prince. The reſt of their authority they ſtill 
thought to lie in the parliament; and as the power gf 
that aſſembly was not yet uncontrollable, they ſtill re. 
ſolved to augment it, though at the expence of the 
royal prerogatives. The Whig party, for a lon 

courſe of years, almoſt without "interruption, enjoyed 
the whole authority of government; and no honours or 
offices could be obtained but by their countenance and 
protection. But this event, which, in ſome particulars, 


| has been advantageous to the ſtate, has proved deſtruc. 


ave to the truth of hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many 
groſs falſehoods, which it 1s unaccountable how any 
civilized nation could have embraced with regard to its 
domeſtic occurrences. In our animadverſions, how.. 
ever, extremes of all kinds ſhould be avoided; and 
though no one will ever pleaſe either party by moderate 
opinions, it is there we are moſt likely to meet with 
truth and certainty. 

We ſhall fubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh 
government, ſome account of the ſtate of the finances, 
arms, trade, manners, and arts, between the reſtoration 
and revolution, | 

The revenue of Charles II. as ſettled by the long 
parliament, was put upon a very bad footing. It was 
too ſmall, if they intended to make him independent in 
the common courſe of his adminiſtration : it was too 
large, and ſettled during too long a period, if they re- 
ſolved to keep him in entire dependence. The great 
debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that 
prince; the neceſſity of ſupplying the naval and military 
ſtores, which were entirely exhauſted ; that of repair- 
ing and furniſhing his palaces; all theſe cauſes involved 
the king in great difficulties immediately after his reſto- 
ration; and the parl:ament was not ſufficient!'s liberal in 
ſupplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted ſome 
debts abroad; and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, 
though it did not correſpond either to their ſervices or 
expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt 
his treaſury. The extraordinary ſums granted the king 
during the firſt years, did not ſuffice for theſe extraor- 
dinary expences ; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only 
conſtant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thous 
ſand pounds a-year, and fell much ſhort of the ordinary 
burdens of government. The addition of hearth-money 
in 1662, and of other two branches in 1669 and 1670, 
brought up the revenue to one million three hundred 
fifty- eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord 
Danby's account: but the ſame authority informs us, 
that the yearly expence of government was at that time 
one million three hundred eighty- ſeven thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy pounds ; without mentioning con- 
tingencies, which are always conſiderable, even under 
the moſt prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe branches of 
revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, 
and were never renewed by parliament: they were com- 
puted to be above two hundred thouſand pounds a-year. 
If we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds a-year during 
his whole reign, the whole computation will rather ex- 
ceed than fall below the true value. The convention 
parliament, after all the fums which they had granted 
the king towards the payment of old debts, threw, the 
laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him amounting to 
one million ſeven hundred forty-three thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty-three pounds. All the extraordinary 
ſums which were afterwards voted him by parliament, 
amounted to eleven millions four hundred forty-thres 
thouſand four hundred and ſeven, pounds; which di- 
vided by twenty-four, the number'of years which that 
king reigned, make four hundred ſeventy-ſix Gouſiad 

| | | eight 


geht hundred and eight pounds a- year. During that 
dime, he had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; 

and in 1678, he made expenſive preparations for a war 

with France. In the firſt Dutch war, both France and 

Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, -and the 

naval armaments in England were very great ; ſo that 

it is impoſſible he could have ſecreted any part, at leaſt 

any conſiderable part, of the ſums which wete then 

voted him by parliament. To theſe ſums we muſt add 

about one million two hundred thouſand pounds, which 

had been detained from the bankers on ſhutting up the 

exchequer in 1672. The king paid ſix per cent. for 
this money during the reſt of his reign. It is remark- 

able, that notwithſtanding this violent breach of faith, 

the king, two years after, borrowed money at eight per 
cent. the ſame rate of intereſt which he had paid be- 
fore that event. A. proof that public credit, inſtead of 
being of ſo delicate a nature as we are apt to imagine, 

is, in reality, ſo hardy and robuſt, that it is very diffi- 

cult to deſtroy it. The revenue of James was raiſed by 

the parliament to about one million eight hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds ; and his income, as duke of 
York, being added, made the whole amount to two 
millions a-year ;-a ſum well proportioned to the public 
neceſſities, but enjoyed by him in too independent a 
manner. The nation's debt at the revolution amounted 
to one million fifry-four thouſand nine hundred and 
twenty- five pounds. 

The militia fell much to decay during theſe two 
reigns, partly by the policy of the kings; who had en- 
tertained a diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by that 
ill-judged law which limited the king's power of muſter- 
ing and arràying them. In the beginning, however, of 
Charles's reign, the militia was ſtill deemed formidable. 
De Wit having propoſed to the French king an inva- 
ſion of England during the firſt Dutch war, that mo- 
narch replied, that ſuch an attempt would be entirely 
fruitleſs, and would tend only to unite the Engliſh. In 
a few days, ſaid he, after our landing, there will be fifty 
thouſand men at leaſt upon us. Charles, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, had in pay near five thouſand men. 
James, on Monmouth's rebellion, had on foot about 
fifteen thouſand men; and when the prince of Orange 
invaded him, there were no fewer than thirty thouſand 
regular troops in England. | 

The Engliſh navy, during the greater part of Charles's 
reign, made a conſiderable figure, for number of ſhips, 
valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 
Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips ; 
beſides thirty, which were at that time on the ſtocks. On 
the king's reſtoration he found only ſixty-three veſſels of 
all ſizes, During the latter part of Charles's reign, the 
navy fell ſomewhat to decay, by reaſon of the narrow- 
neſs of the king's revenue: but James, ſoon after his 
acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory ; and 
before he left the throne, carried it much farther. The 
fleet at the revolution conſiſted of one hundred and ſe- 
venty-three veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty-two 
thouſand ſeamen to man it. That king when duke of 
York, had been the firſt inventor of ſea ſignals. 

The commerce and riches of ng ny did never, 
during any period, increaſe ſo faſt as from the reſtora- 
tion to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by diſ- 
turbing the trade of that 22 promoted the navi- 
gation of this iſland; and after Charles had made a ſe- 
parate peace with the ſtates, his ſubjects enjoyed, un- 
moleſted, the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance 
which they met with, was from a few French privateers 
that infeſted the Channel; and Charles interpoſed not 
in behalf of his ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit and vigour. 
The recovery or conqueſt of New York and the Jer- 
ſeys was a conſiderable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of the Engliſh colonies : and, together with the 
ſettlement of Pennſylvania and Carolina, which was ef- 
ſected during that reign, extended the Engliſh empire 
in America. The perſecutions of the diſſenters, con- 
tributed to augment and people the colonies. Dr. 
Davenant affirms, that the ſhipping of England more 
No. LXII. 
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new manufactures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, braſs, (ilk; 
hats, glaſs, paper, &c: One Brewer, leaving the Low . 
Countries, when they were threatened with a French 
conquèſt, brought the art 6f dying woollen cloth into 
England, and by that improvement ſaved the nation 
great ſums of money. The increaſe of coinage during 
theſe two reigns was ten millions two hundred and ſixty- 
one thouſand pounds. A board of trade was erected in 
1670; and the earl of Sandwich was made preſident. 
Charles revived and ſupported the charter of the Eaſt- 
India company; a meaſure whoſe utility is by ſome 
thought doubtful : he granted a charter to the Hudſon's 
Bay company. We learn from Sir John Child; that in 
1688 there were on the *Change more men worth ten 
thouſand pounds, than there were in 1650 worth a thou- 
ſand ; that five hundred pounds with a daughter was, in 
the latter period, deemed a larger portion than two 
thouſand in the former ; that gentlewomen, in thoſe 
earlier times, thought themſelves well cloathed in a 
ſerge gown, which a chambermaid would, in 1688, be 
alhamed to be ſeen in; and that, beſides the great in- 
creaſe of rich cloth, plate, jewels, and houſhold furni- 
ture, coaches were in that time augmented a hundred- 
fold. The duke of Buckingham introduced from 
Venice the manufacture of glaſs and cryſtal into Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert was alſo an encourager of uſetul. 
arts and manufactures : he himſelf was the inventor of 
etching. | 

The firſt law for erecting turnpikes was paſſed in 
1662: the places of the turnpikes were Wadeſmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton: but the general and great im- 
provement of highways did not take place till the reign 


In 1663, was paſſed the firſt law for allowing the ex- 
portation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 1667, was concluded the firſt American treaty 
between England and Spain : this treaty was made more 
general and complete in 1670. The two ſtates then 
renounced all right of trading with each others colonies ; 
and the title of England was acknowledged to all the 
territories in America, of which ſhe was then poſſeſſed. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that in 1665, when money, 
in conſequence of a treaty, was to be remitted to the 
biſhop of Munſter, it was found that the whole trade of 
England could not ſupply above one thouſand pounds a 
month-, to Frankfort and Cologne, nor above twenty 
thouſand pounds a month to Hamburgh : theſe ſums 
appear ſurpriſingly ſmall, | 

At the ſame time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made on 
the colonies. King James recalled the charters, by 
which their liberties were ſecured; and he ſent over 
governors inveſted with abſolute power. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the preſs was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very 
ſhort period. The ſtar-chamber, while that court ſub- 
ſiſted, put effeCtual reſtraints upon printing. On the 
ſuppreſſion of that tribunal in 1641, the long parlia- 
ment, after their rupture with the kings, aſſumed the 
ſame power with regard to the licenſing of books ; and 
this authority was continued during all the period of the 
republic and proteCtorſhip. Two years after the reſto- 
ration, an act was paſſed, reviving the republican ordi- 
nances. This act expired in 1679 ; but was revived 
the firſt of king James. The liberty of the preſs did 
not even commence with the revolution. It was not till 
1694, that the reſtraints were taken off; to the great 
diſpleaſure of the king and his miniſters, who ſeeing no 
where, in any government, during pre ſent or paſt ages, 
any example of ſuch unlimited freedom, doubted much 
of its ſalutary effects, and probably thought, that no 
books or writings would ever ſo much improve the ge- 
neral underſtanding of men, as to render it ſafe to en- 
truſt them with an indulgence ſo eaſily abuſed. | 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re- 
pealed ; a prudent meaſure, while the nation was in 


| of George II. 


continual dread of the return of popery. 
| | Amidſt 
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Amidſt the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the commonwealth 
and proteQorſhip, there were a few {date philoſophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their rea- 
ſon, and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual commu- 
nication of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry, 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwell's 
ſiſter, and was afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, promoted 
theſe philoſophical converſations. Immediately after the 
reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having 
enlarged their number, were denominated the Royal 
Society, But this patent was all they obtained from 
the king. Though Charles was a lover of the ſciences, 
particularly chemiſtry and mechanics, he animated them 
by his example alone, not by his bounty. His craving 
courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perperually 

is expences, left him 

neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
contemporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the king's 
genius and knowledge in this particular, much exceeded 
him in liberality, Beſides penſions conferred on learned 
men throughout all Europe, his academies were directed 
by rules and ſupported by ſalaries : a generoſity which 
does great honour to his memory. We may be ſur- 
rized, that this example ſhould not be more followed 
y princes ; ſince it is certain, that that bounty, ſo ex- 
tenſive, ſo beneficial, and ſo much celebrated, coſt not 
this monarch ſo great a ſum as is often conferred on one 
uſeleſs oyergrown favourite or courtier. But though the 
French academy of ſciences was directed, encouraged, 
and ſupported'by the ſovereign, there aroſe in England 
ſome men of ſuperior genius, who were more than ſuffi- 
cient to caſt the balance, and who drew on themſelves 
and on their native country, the regard and attention of 


Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, and Wallis, eminent | 


rathemarticians, Hooke; an accurate obſerver by mi- 
croſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phy ſic; 
there flouriſhed during this period a Boyle and a New- 
ton, men who trod with cautious, and therefore the 
more ſecure ſteps, the only road which leads to true 


CHAP. VIE 
WILLIAM and MARY. 


T is not to be doubted bur the conſtitution of Eng- 

land, upon the acceſſion of William to the throne, 
afſumed a different aſpect from what it had before. As 
his right to the crown was wholly from the choice of the 
people, they choſe to load the benefit with whatever 
ſtipulations they thought requiſite for their own ſecurity, 
His power was limited on every ſide, and the jealouſy 
which his new ſubjects entertained of foreigners, ſtill 


farther obſtructed the exerciſe of his authority. The 


power of the crown was acknowledged to flow from no 


The repreſentatives of the nation made a regular claim 
of rights * in behalf of their conſtituents, which, pre- 
vious to his coronation, William was obliged to id way 
He was no ſooner elected to the throne, than he began 
to experience the difficulty of governing a people, who 
were more ready to examine the commands of their ſu- 
periors than to obey them. From the peaceful and 
tractable diſpoſigon among the Engliſh, he hoped to 
find them ready and willing to ſecond his ambition in 
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* See the declaration of rights at the cloſe of James the 


Second's reign, p. 731. 1 
" + His +) 20 mag was, made up of the following perſons : 
his highnets George, prince of Denmark; William Fancroft, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Henry Compton, biſhop of Lon- 
don; 12 of Norfolk; Charles, marquis of Win- 
cheſter; ge, 5 of Halifax; Thomas, earl of 
Lindſey ; Aubery, ear] of Oxford; 
Charles, carl of Shrewſbury ; Chasles, earl of Dorſet and Mid- 
dleſek; William, earl of Bedfogd ; John, eazl of Bath; 
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humbling France, but he found them more a 


the new oaths, by which the 


John Lowther, of Lownher, Bart. 
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King William 1 began his reign with an a 
ſimilar to that which had been the pended cauſe of 
the diſturbances in the preceding reign, and which had 
excluded the monarch from the throne. William was 
naturally biaſſed to Calviniſm, and averſe to perſecution, 
Whatever promiſes he had made, and whatever ſenti. 
ments of reſpe& he had entertained for the church of 
England, he ſeemed now in a great meaſure alienated 
from it,' by. the oppoſition he Fad met with from its 
members, particularly from the biſhops, who Kad 
thwatted his meaſures, He therefore reſolved to mor- 


tify the church, and gratify his own friends at the ſame 


time, by removing the obſtacles affixed to non-confor- 
mity, that all proteſtant diſſenters ſhould be rendered 
capable of enjoying and exerciſing civil employments. 
When he gave his aſſent to the bill for ſuſpending the 
Habeas-Corpus act, he recommended the cable 
of a new oath in lieu of thoſe of allegiance and ſupre. 
macy : he expreſſed his hope that they would leave room 
for the admiſſion of all his proteſtant ſubjects who ſhould 
be found qualified for the ſervice: he ſaid ſuch a con- 
junction would unite them the more firmly among them. 
ſelves, and ſtrengthen them againſt their common ad- 
verſaries. In conſequence of is hint, a clauſe was in- 
ſerted in, the bill for abrogating the old apd appointing 

ramental teſt was de. 
clared. unneceſſary in rendering any perſon capable of 
enjoying any office or employment. It was, however, 
rejected by a ex majority in the houſe of lords. An- 
other clauſe for the ſame purpoſe, though in different 
terms, was propoſed by the king's direction, and met 
with the ſame fate, though in borh caſes ſeveral noble- 
men entered a proteſt againſt the reſolution of the houſe. 
Theſe fruitleſs efforts in favour of diſſenters augmented 
the prejudice of the churchmen againſt king William, 
who would have willingly compromiſed the difference, 


| by excuſing the clergy from the oaths, ith the diſ- 


ſenters might be exempted from the ſacramental teſt: 


but this was deemed the chief bulwark of the church, 


and therefore the propoſal was rejected. The church- 

arty in the houſe of lords moved that inſtead of inſert- 
ing a clauſe, obliging the clergy to take the oaths, the 
king ſhould be empowered to tender them ; and in caſe 
of their refuſal, they ſhould incur the penalty, becauſe 
deprivation, or the apprehenſions of it, might make 
them deſperate, and excite them to form deſigns againſt 
the government. This argument had no weight with 
the commons, who thought it was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to exact the oaths of the clergy, as their example 


influenced the kingdom in general, and the youth of 


the nation were formed under their inſtructions. After 


a long and warm debate, all the mitigation that could 


be obtained, was a clauſe empowering the king to in- 
dulge any twelve clergymen, deprived by virtue of this 
act, with a third part of their benefices during pleaſure. 
Thus the ancient oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
were abrogated : the declaration of non- reſiſtance in the 
act of uniformity was repealed : the new oath of alle- 
giance was reduced to its primitive ſimplicity, and the 
coronpation-oath rendered more explicit. The clergy 
were enjoined to take the new oaths before the 4ſt of 
Auguſt, on pain of being ſuſpended from their office 
for fix months, and of entire deprivation, in caſe they 
ſhould not take them before the expiration of this term. 
They generally complied, though with ſuch reſervations 
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Charles, earl of Macclesfield; Daniel, earl of Nottingham; 
Thomas, viſcount Falconberg; Charles, viſcount Mordaunt; 
Francis, viſcount Newport; Richard, viſcount Lumley; Phi- 
lip, lord Wharton; Ralph, lord Montague; Henry, lord De- 
lamere; John, lord Churchill; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Hen 

Sidney, Sir Robert Howard, knight; Sir Henr Capel 
knight; Mr. Henry Powle, Mr. Edward Ruflel, Mr. Hugh 
Boſcawen, and Mr. Richard Hamden, to whom were added 
on the 2oth of February, Thomas Wharton, Eſq. and Sir 
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d 
ED The king, though baffled in his deſign 


- iſt the ſacramental teſt, reſolved to indulge the diſ- 


ers with a toleration; and a bill for this purpoſe being 
pere by the earl of Nottingham, gt a ſome 
debate, paſſed into a law on the 24th of May, under 
the title of“ An Act for exempting their Majeſties“ 
Proteſtant Subjects diſſenting from the Church of Eng- 
land from the Penalties of certain Laws “.“ | 
It was now thought neceſſary to ſettle a revenue for 
che ſupport of government. Hitherto there had been 
no diſtinction of what was allotted for the king's uſe, 
and what was aſſigned for the ſervice of the public; ſo 
chat the ſovereign was entirely maſter of the whole ſup- 
ply. As the revenue in the late reigns had been often 
embezzled and miſapplied, it was now reſolved that a 
certain ſum ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of 
the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity, and 
that the reſt of rhe public money ſhould be employed 
under the inſpection of parliament, Accordingly, ſince 
this period, the commons have appropriated the yearly 
ſupplies to certain ſpecified ſervices ; and an account of 
the application had been conſtantly ſubmitted to both 
houſes, at the next ſeſſion. At this juncture, the pre- 
vailing party, or the Whigs, determined that the reve- 
nue {hould be granted from year to year, or at leaſt for 
a ſmall term of years; that the king might find himſelf 
dependent upon the parliament, and merit the renewal 


of tke grant by a juſt and popular adminiſtration. In 


purſuance of this maxim, when the revenue fell under 
conſideration, they, on pretence of charges and antici- 
pations which they had not time to examine, granted it 
by a proviſional act for one year only. The civil liſt 
was ſettled at ſix hundred thouſand pounds, chargeable 
with the appointments of the queen dowager, the prince 
and princeſs of Denmark, the judges, and marſhal 
Schomberg, to whom the parliament had already 
granted one hundred thouſand pounds, in conſideration 
of his important ſervices to the nation. The commons 
alſo voted, that a conſtant revenue of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the ſupport 

of the crown in time of peace. 
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The reaſon of this act is thus given in the preamble : For- 
aſmuch as ſome eaſe to ſcrupulous conſciences in the exerciſe 
of religion may be an effectual means to unite their majeſties' 
proteſtant ſubjects in intereſts and affections; it was therefore 
enaCted, « That none of the penal laws ſhall be conſtrued to 
extend to any perſon or perſons diſſenting from the church of 
England, that ſhall take the oaths, to the preſent government, 
and ſubſcribe the declaration of go Car. II. provided that no 
aſſembly of perſons ſo diſſenting ſhould be in any place for teli- 
gious worſhip with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, during 
the time of ſuch meeting together; and provided, that nothing 
{ſhould be conſtrued to exempt any of the perſons aforeſaid from 
paying of tythes or other parochial duties. If any diſſenter 
ſhould be choſen or appointed to bear the office of conſtable, 
church-warden, overſcer, &c. and ſhould ſcruple the oaths re- 
quired by law to be taken in reſpect of ſuch office or employ- 
ment by a ſufficient deputy. That all preachers or teachers 
cf any congregation of diflenting proteſtants, who ſhall take 
the oaths, anc ſubſcribe the declaration aforeſaid, and alſo ſub- 
ſcribe the articles of religion except the thirty-fourth, thirty- 
fiſth, and thirty-ſixth, and theſe words in the twentieth article, 
bir. [The church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in eontroverſies of faith, ] ſhall not be liable to 
any of the pains and penalties mentioned in fat. 17 Car. II. 2. 
22 Car. II. 1g and 14. Car. II. cap. 4. Every ſuch teacher 
ſhall be exempted from ſerving upon any jury, or from being 
choſen and appointed to bear the office of churchwarden, over- 


{cer of the poor, &c. But any juſtice of the peace may re- 


quire any perſon, that goes to any meeting for exerciſe of reli- 
gion, to ſubſcribe the declaration and to take the oaths. And, 
in caſe of refuſal, is required to commit ſuch perſon to priſon 
without bail or mainprize, &c.” The like liberty was given 
to anabaptiſts, but no papiſt, or any that denied the Trinity, 
were to have the benefit of this act. The quakers were alſo 

itted to it on condition of promiſing before God, inftead of 
ſwearing, to be true and faithful to the king and queen, agd 
ſolemnly profeſſing and declaring, that they abhorred and re- 
nounced, &c, They were alſo to ſubſcribe a profeſſion of 


their Chriſtian belief in theſe words: I, A. B. profels faith in 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Iſtinctions as were not much for the honour of their 


The king took um- 
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brage at theſe reſtraints laid upon the application of the 
public money, which, were the moſt ſalutary proofs of 
the revolution. He conſidered them as marks of diffi- 


dence, by which he was diſtinguiſhed from his prede- 


ceſſors; and thought them an ungrateful return for the 
ſervices he had done to the nation. The Tories per- 
ceived his diſguſt, and did not fail to foment his jealouſy 
againſt their adverſaries, which was confirmed by a freſh 
effort of the Whigs, in relation to the militia. A bill 
was brought into the houſe, for regulating it in ſuch a 
manner as would have rendered it in a great meaſure in- 
dependent both of the king and the lords lieutenants of 
counties. Theſe being generally peers, the bill was 
ſuffered to lie neglected on the table; but the attempt 
confirmed the ſuſpicion of the king, who began to think 
himſelf in danger of being enſlaved by a republican 
party. The Tories had, by the channel of Nottingham, 
made proffers of ſervice to his majeſty : but complained 
at the ſame time, that as they were in danger of being 
proſecuted for their lives and fortunes, they could not, 
without an act of indemnity, exert themſelves in favour 
of the crown, leſt they ſhould incur a perſecution from 
their implacable enemies. Theſe remonſtrances made 
ſuch impreſſion on the king, that he ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe by Mr. Hamden, recommending a bill of 
indemnity as the moſt effectual means for putting an end 
to all controverſies, diſtinctions, and occaſions of diſ- 
cord. He deſired it might be prepared with all con- 
venient expedition, and with ſuch exceptions only as. 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vindication of public juſ- 
tice, the ſafety of him and his conſort, and the ſettle- 
ment and welfare of the nation. An addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty was unanimouſly voted. Nevertheleſs, 
his deſign was fruſtrated by the backwardneſs of the 
Whigs, who proceeded fo ſlowly on the bill, that it could 
not be brought to maturity before the end of the ſeſſion. 
They wanted to keep the ſcourge over the heads of 
their enemies, until they ſhould find a proper opportu- 
nity for revenge : and, in the mean time, reſtrained 
from oppoſition by the terror of impending vengeance. 
They affected to inſinuate, that the king's deſign was to 
raiſe the prerogative as high as it had bcen in the pre- 
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God the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son, the true 
God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God bleſſed for evermore; 
and do acknowiedge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration : © provided that 
all the laws made for the frequenting divine ſervice on the 
Lord's Day ſhall be till in force, and executed againſt all per- 
ſons that olfend againſt the ſaid laws, except ſuch perſons come 
to ſome congregation permitted by this act. Provided, that 
if any perſon ſhall maliciouſly or contemptuonſly come into any 
cathedral or pariſh church, or other congregation, and diſquiet 
or diſturb the ſame, or miſuſe any preacher or teacher, he ſhall 
upon conviction, ſuffer the penalty of twenty pounds. And, 
finally, provided, that no congregation or aſſembly, for reli- 
gious worſhip, ſhall be permitted or allowed by this act, until 
the place of ſuch meeting ſhall be certified to the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, or to the archdeacon of that archdeaconry, or to the 
juſtices of the peace at the general or quarter ſeſſions; and re- 
giſtered in the ſaid biſhops or archdeacon's court, recorded at 
the ſaid general or quarter ſeſſions.“ 

The clergy had begun already to ſhew great hatred to the 
diſſenters, and ſeemed to wiſh for an occaſion to renew old ſe- 
verities againſt them, and therefore, the quieting the nation by 
the act of toleration, was much applauded by men of modera- 
tion and goodneſs, It gave the king great content, who was 
very uneaſy to ſee ſo much ill humour ſpreading among the 
clergy, and by their means, over a great part of the nation. 
He was ſo true to his principle of liberty of conſcience, that he 
reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were propoſing ſeveral acts 
againſt the papiſts. He made them apprehend the advantage, 
which that would give the French, to alienate all the papiſts of 
Europe from us, who from thence might hope to ſet on foot a 
new catholic league, and make the war a quarrel of religion, 
which might have very bad effects: nor could he pretend to 
protect the proteſtants in many places of Germany and Hun- 
gary, unleſs he could cover the papiſts in England, from all 
the ſeverities on the account of their religion. This was ſo 
carefully infuſed into many, and ſo well underſtood by them, 
that the papiſts have enjoyed the real effects of the toleration, 
though they were. not comprehended within the act. 


ceding 
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wad diſtinctions as were not much for the honour of their 
finceti ty. The king, baffled in his deſign 
ainilt the ſacramental teſt, reſolved to indulge the diſ—- 
enters with a toleration; and a bill for this purpoſe being 
pre ared by the earl of Nottingham, was, after ſome 
delpate, paſſed into a law on the 24th of May, under 
the title of An Act for.exempting their Majeſties' 
Proteſtant Subjects diſſenting from the Church of Eng- 
land from the Penalties of certain Laws *.” 
It was now thought neceſſary to ſettle a revenue for 
the ſupport of government. Hitherto there had been 
no diſtinction of what was allotted for the king's uſe, 
and what was aſſigned for the ſervice of the public ; ſo 
that the ſovereign was entirely maſter of the whole ſup- 
ly. As the revenue in the late reigns had-been often 
embezzled and mifapplied, it was now reſolved that a 
certain ſum ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of 
the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity, and 
that the reſt of the public money ſhould be employed 
under the inſpection of parliament, Accordingly, ſince 
this period, the commons have appropriated the yearly 
ſupplies to certain ſpecified ſervices ; and an account of 
the application had been conſtantly ſubmitted to both 
houſes, at the next ſeſſion. At this juncture, the pre- 
vailing party, or the Whigs, determined that the reve- 
nue ſhould be e from year to year, or at leaſt for 
a {mall term of years; that the king might find himſelf 
dependent upon the parliament, and merit the renewal 
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purſuance of this maxim, when the revenue fell under 
conſideration, they, on pretence of charges and antici- 
pations which they had not time to examine, granted it 
by a proviſional act for one year only. The civil liſt 
was ſettled at ſix hundred thouſand pounds, chargeable 
with the appointments of the queen 8 the prince 
and princeſs of Denmark, the judges, and marſhal 
Schomberg, to whom the parliament had already 
granted one hundred thouſand pounds, in conſideration 
of his important ſervices to the nation. The commons 
alſo voted, that a conſtant revenue of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the ſupport 
of the crown in time of peace. The king took um- 
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The reaſon of this act is thus given in the preamble : For- 
aſmuch as ſome eaſe to ſcrupulous conſciences in the exerciſe 

of religion may be an effectual means to unite their majeſties' 
proteſtant ſubjects in intereſts and affections; it was therefore 
enacted, « That none of the penal laws ſhall be conſtrued to 
extend to any perſon or perſons diſſenting from the church of 
England, that ſhall take the oaths, to the preſent government, 
and ſubſcribe the declaration of go Car. II. provided that no 
aſſembly of perſons ſo diſſenting ſhould be in any place for teli- 
gious worſhip with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, during 
the time of ſuch meeting together; and provided, that nothing 
{ſhould be conſtrued to exempt any of the perſons aforeſaid from 
paying of tythes or other parochial duties. If any diſſenter 
ſhould be choſen or appointed to bear the office of conſtable, 
church-warden, overſcer, &c. and ſhould ſcruple the oaths re- 
quired by law to be taken in reſpect of ſuch office or employ- 
ment by a ſufficient deputy. That all preachers or teachers 
cf any congregation of diſſenting proteſtants, who ſhall take 
the oaths, anc ſubſcribe the declaration aforeſaid, and alſo ſub- 
ſcribe the articles of religion except the thirty-fourth, thirty- 
fiſth, and thirty-ſixth, and theſe words in the twentieth article, 
diz. [The church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in eontroverſies of faith, ] ſhall not be liable to 
any of the pains and penalties mentioned in ſtat. 17 Car. II. 2. 
22 Car. II. 1g and 14. Car. II. cap. 4 Every ſuch teacher 
ſhall be exempted from ſerving upon any jury, or from being 
Choſen and appointed to bear the office of churchwarden, over- 


quire any perſon, that goes to any meeting for exerciſe of reli- 
ion, to ſubſcribe the declaration and to take the oaths. And, 
in caſe of refuſal, is required to commit ſuch perſon to priſon 
without bail or mainprize, &c.” The like liberty was given 
to anabaptiſts, but no papiſt, or any that denied the Trinity, 
were to have the benefit of this act. The quakers were alſo 


ſwearing, to be true and faithful to the king and queen, agd 
ſolemnly profeſſing and declaring, that they abhorred and re- 
nounced, &c, The 


their Chriſtian belief in theſe words: I, A. B. profels faith in 
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of tke grant by a juſt and popular adminiſtration. In 


{cer of the poor, &c. But any juſtice of the peace may re- 


admitted to it on condition of promiſing before God, inſtead of 
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brage at theſe reſtraints laid upon the application of the 
public money, which were the moſt ſalutary proofs of 
the revolution. He conſidered them as marks of diffi- 
dence, by which he was diſtinguiſhed from his prede- 
ceſſors; and thought them an ungrateful return for the 
ſervices he had done to the nation. The Tories per- 
ceived his diſguſt, and did not fail to foment his jealouſy 
againſt their adverſaries, which was confirmed by a freſh 
effort of the Whigs, in relation to * wh militia, A bill 
was brought into the houſe, for regulating it in ſuch a 
manner as would have rendered it in a great meaſure in- 
dependent both of the king and the lords lieutenants of 
counties. Theſe being generally peers, the bill was 
ſuffered to he neglected on the table; but the attempt 
confirmed the ſuſpicion of the king, who began to think 
himſelf in danger of being enſlaved by a republican 
party. The Tories had, by the channel of Nottingham, 
made proffers of ſervice to his majeſty : but complained 
at the ſame time, that as they were in danger of being 
proſecuted for their lives and fortunes, they could not, 
without an act of indemnity, exert themſelves in favour 
of the crown, leſt they ſhould incur a perſecution from 
their implacable enemies. Theſe remonſtrances made 
ſuch impreſſion on the king, that he ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe by Mr. Hamden, recommending a bill of 
indemnity as the moſt effectual means for putting an end 
to all controverſies, diſtinctions, and occaſions of diſ- 
cord. He deſired it might be prepared with all con- 
venient expedition, and with ſuch exceptions only as 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vindication of public juſ- 
tice, the ſafety of him and his conſort, and the ſettle- 
ment and welfare of the nation. An addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty was unanimouſly voted. Nevertheleſs, 
his deſign was fruſtrated by the backwardneſs of the 
Whigs, who proceeded fo ſlowly on the bill, that it could 
not be brought to maturity before the end of the ſeſſion. 
They wanted to keep the ſcourge over the heads of 
their enemies, until they ſhould find a proper opportu- 
nity for revenge : and, in the mean time, reſtrained 
from oppoſition by the terror of impending vengeance. 
They affected to inſinuate, that the king's deſign was to 
raiſe the prerogative as high as it had bcen in the pre- 
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God the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son, the true 
God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God bleſſed for evermore; 
and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration : & provided that 
all the laws made for the frequenting divine ſervice on the 
Lord's Day ſhall be till in force, and executed againſt all per- 
ſons that offend againſt the ſaid laws, except ſuch perſons come 
to ſome congregation permitted by this act. Provided, that 
if any perſon ſhall maliciouſly or contemptuonſly come into any 
cathedral or pariſh church, or other congregation, and —_— 
or diſturb the ſame, or miſuſe any preacher or teacher, he ſhall, 
upon conviction, ſuffer the penalty of m_— pounds, And, 
finally, provided, that no congregation or aſſembly, for reli- 
gious worſhip, ſhall be permitted or allowed by this act, until 
the place of ſuch meeting ſhall be certified to the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, or to the archdeacon of that archdeaconry, or to the 
juſtices of the peace at the general or quarter ſeſſions; and re- 
giſtered in the ſaid biſhops or archdeacon's court, recorded at 
the ſaid general or quarter ſeſſions.“ 

The clergy had begun already to ſhew great hatred to the 
diſſenters, and ſeemed to wiſh for an occaſion to renew old ſe- 
verities againſt them, and therefore, the quieting the nation by 
the act of toleration, was much applauded by men of modera- 
tion and goodneſs. It gave the king great content, who was 
very uneaſy to ſee ſo much ill humour ſpreading among the 
clergy, and by their means, over a great part of the nation, 
He was ſo true to his principle of liberty of conſcience, that he 
reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were propoling ſeveral acts 
againſt the papiſts. He made them apprehend the advantage, 
which that would give the French, to alienate all the papiſts of 
Europe from us, who from thence might hope to ſet on foot a 
new catholic league, and make the war a quarrel of religion, 
which might have very bad effects: nor could he pretend to 
protect the proteſtants in many places of Germany and Hun. 
gary, unleſs he could cover the papiſts in England, from all 
the ſeverities on the account of their religion. This was ſo 
carefully infuſed into many, and ſo well underſtood by them, 


were alſo to ſubſcribe a profeſſion of | 


that the papiſts have enjoyed the real effects of the toleration, 
though they were. not comprehended within the act. N 
ceding 
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Monmouth and Warrington induſtriouſly infufed theſe 


ſo that money would be freely advanced upon it; and 
that a few regulations would take away any grievance 


were not willing, that ſuch an act ſhould paſs, as would 


lay an obligation on him, either to maintain it, or by 


the 24th of April, and this badge of ſlavery (as it is ex- 


The revolution in England had been brought about by 


-number of the people at that time te be ſeven million three 


HISTORY O 
ceding feigtis; atid that he for this purpoſe preſſed an 
act of indemnity, by virtue of which he might legally 
uſe the inſtruments of the late tyranny. The earls 


jealouſies into the minds of their party: on the other | 
hand, the earl of Nottingham inflamed William's diſ- 
truſt of his old friends: which was like to have produced 


term which, in the law- language of that count « 
cluded not only him, dar ll his poſterity . 
therefore, quickly recognized the authority # Wü kam. 
and took that opportunity to aboliſh epiſcopacy, which 
had long been'difagreeable to the nation. mY 
The only part which now remained to the depoteg 


confuſion, notwithſtanding the endeayours uſed by the 
earls of Shrewſbury and Devonſhire to allay thofe heats, 
and remove the ſuſpicions that mutually prevailed. 
While the revenue was ſettling, there was one branch 
of it which the king had a mind-ſhould be diſcharged. 
In his march through the weſtern counties, from the 
firſt landing, it had been moved to aboliſh the chimney- 
money, and he had promiſed to recommend it to the 
parliament. To this end he ſent a meſſage to the com- 


mons, acquainting them, “That being ſenſible what a 


grievous burden hearth-money was to the people, eſpe- 
cially the poorer ſort, he was willing to agree either to 
a regulation of it, or the taking it away, not doubting 
but they would take care of his revenue ſome other 
way.” This proved to be an act of great prudence and 
popularity, for which the commons preſented an addreſs 
of thanks, expreſſed in very grateful terms, © for this 
unprecedented offer for the eaſe of his people, affuring 
him, that they would make ſuch returns, as to be fo 


eareful of the ſupport of the crown, that the world might 


ſee, to the diſcouraging of his enemies, and ſatisfaction 
of all good men, that his majeſty reigned in the hearts 
of his people.” But as popular as this act was, it met 
with ſuch oppoſition from the Tories, that it ran a great 
hazard in the houſe of lords. They alledged, that it 
was the only ſure fund, which could never fail in war; 


which might ariſe from it. Byt it was thought, they 


render the king acceptable to the body of the nation. | 
It was alſo imagined, that the proſpect they then had of 
a ſpeedy revolution in favour of king James, made 
ſome of them unwilling to paſs an act, which ſeemed to 


reſuming his revenue to raiſe the hatred of the nation 
higher againſt him“. However, the act was paſſed on 


preſſed in the preamble) upon the whole people was 
removed, which expoſed every man's houſe to be en- 
tered into, and ſearched at pleaſure by perſons unknown 
to him. 

Though William was acknowledged king in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland were ſtill undetermined. 


a coalition of Whigs and Tories; but in Scotland it 
was effected by the Whigs almoſt alone F. They ſoon 
came to a reſolution, that king James had, to uſe their 


own expreſſion, forefaulted his right to the crown, a 


td... 


— — —_—— 


* By the hearth books it appeared, that the number of 
houſes, in England and Wales, ſoon after the reſtoration, was 
about one millon two hundred and thirty thouſand ; and rec- | 
koning fix perſons at a medium to each houſe, it' fixes the 


hundred and eighty thouſand. 8 5 

+ The following is an extract from the act paſſed in Scot- 
land, reſpecting the ſettlement of the crown: « That William 
and Mary, king and queen of England, be declared king and 
queen of Scotland, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
ſaid kingdom to them the ſaid king and queen during their lives, 
and the longeſt liver of them; and that the ſole and full exer- 


king of all his former poſſeſſions was Ireland; and he 

had ſome hopes of maintaining his ground there, by the 

aſſiſtance which he was promiſed from France. Lewis 

XIV. had long been at variance with William, and took 
every opportunity to form confederacies againſt him. 
and to obſtruct his government. On the preſent occa. 
ſion, being either touched with compaſſion at the ſuf. 
terings of James, or willing to weaken a rival kingdom, 
by promoting its internal diſſentions, he granted the de- 
poſed monarch a fleet and ſome troops, to aſſert his pre- 
tenſions in Ireland, the only part of his dominions that 
had not openly declared againſt him. On the other 
hand, William was not backward in warding off the 
threatened blow. He was pleaſed with an opportunity 
of gratifying his natural hatred againſt France ; .and he 
hoped to purchaſe domeſtic quiet to himſelf, by turning 
the ſpirit of the nation upon the continual object of his 
averſion and jealouſy. On the 16th of April, Mr. 
Hamden made a motion' for taking into conſideration 
the ſtate of the kingdom with reſpect to France, and fo- 
reign alliances; and the commons unanimonſly reſolved, 
that in caſe his majeſty ſhould think fit to engage in a 
war with France, they would in a parliamentary way, 
enable him to carry it on with vigour. An addreſs was 
immediately drawn up, and preſented to the king, de- 
firing he would ſeriouſly conſider the deſtructive me- 
thods taken of late years by the French king againſt the 
trade, quiet, and intereſt of the nation, particularly his 
preſent invaſion of Ireland, and ſupporting the rebels in 
that kingdom. They did not doubt bur the alliances 
already made, and thoſe. that might hereafter be con- 
cluded by his majeſty, would be ſufficient to reduce the 
French king to ſuch a condition, that it ſhould not be 
in his power to violate the peace of Chriſtendom ; nor 
prejudice the trade and pofterity of England: in the 
mean time they aſſured his majeſty he might depend 
upon the aſſiſtance of his parliament, according to the 
vote which had paſſed in the houſe of commons. This 
was a welcome addreſs to king William. He aſſured 
them, that no part of the ſupplies which they might 
grant for the proſecution of the war, ſhould be miſap- 
plied ; and, on the 7th of May, he declared war againſt 
the French monarch &F. : 

The French king is faid to have offered an army of 
fifteen thouſand natives of France to ſerve in this expe- 
dition ; but James replied, that he would ſucceed by 
the help of his own ſubjects, or periſh in the attempt. 
Accordingly he contented himſelf with about twelve 
hundred Britiſh ſubjects ], and a good number of 
French officers, who were embarked in the fleet 
Breſt, 


— 


had, by the advice of evil and wicked counſellors, invaded the 
fundamental conſtitution of this kingdom, and altered it from 
a legal and limited monarchy, to an arbitrary deſpetic power ; 
and had governed the ſame to the fubverſion of the proteſtant 
religion, and violation of the laws and liberties of the nation, 
inverting all the ends of government, whereby he had fore- 
faulted the crown, and the throne was become vacant.” 
On this occaſion, Lewis was charged with having ambi- 
tiouſly invaded the territories of the emperor, and denounced 
war againſt the allies of England, in violation of the treaties 
confirmed under the guarantee of the Engliſh crown; with 
having encroached upon the fiſhery of Newfoundland, invaded 


ciſe of the power to be only in and exerciſed by him the ſaid 
king, in the names of the faid king and queen during their 
lives. And after tneir deceaſe, that the ſaid crown and ro 

diznity be to the hei- of the body of the ſaid queen; which 
failing, to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
_ which alſo failing, to the ſaid William, king of Eng- 


land.“ | 

1 -The following is a copy of the act: “ The eſtates of the 
kingdom of Scotland find and declare, that king James VII. 
being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the royal power, and acted 
as a king, without ever taking the oath required by law, and 


the Caribbee iſlands, taken forcible poſſeſſion of New-York 
and Hudſon's-Bay, made depredations on the Engliſh at ſea, 
prohibited the importation of Engliſh manufactures, diſputed 
the right of the flag, perſecuted many Engliſh ſubjects on ac- 
count of religion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law of 
nations, and ſent an armament to Ireland, in ſupport of the 
rebels of that kingdom, | 8 
I James in this expedition was attended by the duke of 
Berwick, and by his brother Mr. Fitzjames, grand prior, the. 
duke of Powis, the earls of Dover, Melford, Abercorn, and 
Seaforth; the lords Henry and Fhemas Howard, the lords 
15 4 Drummond, 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


| Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen: ſhips of the line, ſever! | 


frigates, and three. fire - ſhips, with a great many tranſ- 
ports. The French king alſo ſupplied, him with a con- 
fiderable quantity of arms for the uſe of his adherents in 
Ireland, accommodated him with a large ſum of money, 
ſuperb equipages, ſtore of plate, and neceſſaries of all 
kinds for the camp and the houſehold. At parting, he 
preſented him with his own cuiraſs, and embracing him 
afeRionately, © The beſt ching J can wiſh you (ſaid 
he) is, that I may never ſee. you again.“ On the 7th 
of March, James embarked at Breſt, together with the 
count d' Avaux, who accompanied him in quality of 
ambaſſador, and his principal officers. He was de- 
tained in the harbour by contrary winds till the 17th of 
the month, when he ſet ſail, and on the 22d landed at 
Kinſale in Ireland. By this time king William had pub- 
liſhed a declaration, requiring the Iriſh to lay down their 
arms, and ſubmit to the new government. On the 
:2d of February, thirty ſhips of war had been put in 
commiſſion, and the command of them conferred upon 
admiral Herbert; but the armament was retarded in: 
ſuch a manner by the diſputes of the council, and the 
king's attention to the affairs of the continent, that the 
admiral was not in a condition to fail till the beginning 
of April, and then with part of his fleet only. James 
was received with open arms at Kinſale, and the whole 
county ſeemed to be at his devotion; for, although the 
proteſtants in the north had declared for the new govern- 
ment, their ſtrength. and number was deemed inconſi- 
derable when compared with the power of Tyrconnel, 
who was ſtrongly attached to James“. This miniſter! 
had diſarmed all the other proteſtant ſubjects in one day, 
and aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand ſoot, and 
eight thouſand cavalry, for the ſervice of his maſter. In 
the lattet end of March, James made his public entry 
into Dublin, amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants. 
He was met at the caſtle gate by a proceſſion of popiſh 
biſhops and prieſts in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, 


which he publicly adored. He diſmiſſed from the coun- 


cil- board the lord Granard, judge Keating, and other 
proteſtants, who had exhorted the lord-lieutenant to an 
accommodation with the new government, In their. 
room he admitted the French ambaſſador, the biſhop 
of Chefter, colonel Dorrington, and, , by degrees, the 
principal noblemen who accompanied him in the expe- 
dition. On the ſecond day after his arrival in Dublin, 
he iſſued five proclamations f. The adherents of James 
in England preſſed him to ſettle the affairs of Ireland 
immediately, and bring over his army either to the 
north of England, or the weſt of Scotland, where it 
might. be joined by his party, and act without delay 
againſt rhe uſurper; but his council diſſuaded him from 
complying with their ſolicitations, until Ireland ſhould 
be totally reduced to obedience. | 

On the firſt alurm of an intended maſſacre, the pro- 
teſtants of Londonderry had ſhut their gates againſt the 
regiment commanded by the earl of Antrim, and re- 
ſolved to defend themſelves againſt the lord-lieutenant. 
They tranſmitted this reſolution to the government of 


U——— 
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Drummond, Dungen Trendraught, Buchan, Hunſdon, and 
Brittas; the biſhops of Cheſter and Galway ; the late lord 
Chief juſtice Herbert: the marquis D'Eſtrades, M. de Roſne, 
marſhal de Camp; Mamoe, Puſignan, and Dori, lieutenant - 
generals; Prontee, engineer general; the marquis d' Albe- 
ville, Sir John Sparrow, Sir R er Strictland, Sir William 
Jennings, Sir Henry Bond, Sir Charles Carney, Sir Edward 

audrey, Sir Charles Murray, Sir Robert Parker, Sir Al- 
phonſo Maiolo, Sir Samuel Foxon, and Sir William Wallis; 
by the colonels Porter, Sarsfield, Anthony and John Hamil- 
ton, Simon and Henry Luttrel, Ramſay, Dorrington, Suther- 
land, Clifford, Parker, Purcel, Cannon, and Fielding, with 
about two and twenty other officers of inferior rank. 

* We may here obſerve, that Tyrconnel had been named 
ty Oates in his narrative, for the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland; 
and, therefore, when the proteftants ſaw him put into it, many, 
who believed nothing of a plot before, gave credit now to that 
narrative; and the common ſaying was, © That if Oates was 


an ill evidence, he was certainly a good prophet.” He exer- | tion of his eminent ſervices. 
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ther wich an account of the danger they 
incurred by ſuch a vigorous meaſure, and implored im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. They were accordingly ſupplied 


with ſome arms and ammunition, but did not receive 


any conſiderable reinforcement till the middle of April, 
when two regiments arrived in Loughfoyl, under the 
command of Cunningham and Richards, By this time, 


king James had taken Coleraine, inveſted Killmore, 
and was almoſt in fight of Londonderry. George Wal- 


ker, rector of Donaghmore, who had raiſed a regiment 
for the defence of the proteſtants, conveyed this intelli- 
gence to Lundy, the governor. This officer directed 
him to join colonel Crafton, and take poſt at the Long- 
cauſey, which he maintained a whole night againſt the 
advanced guard of the enemy ; until being overpowered 
by numbers, he retreated to Londonderry, and ex- 
horted the governor to take the field, as the army of 


king James was not yet completely formed. Lundy 
aſſembled a council of war, at which Cunningham and 


Richards aſſiſted: they agreed, that as the place was 
not tenable, it would be imprudent to land the two re- 
giments; and that the principal officers ſhould withdraw 
themſelves from Londonderry, the inhabitants of which 


would obtain the more favourable capitulation in conſe- 


— of their retreat. An officer was immediately 
iſpatched to king James, with propoſals of a negocia- 
tion; and lieutenant- general Hamilton agreed that the 
army ſhould halt at the diſtance of four miles from the 
town. Notwithſtanding this preliminary, James ad- 


vanced at the head of his troops; but met with ſuch a 
warm reception from the beſieged, that he was fain to 


retire to St. John's Town in ſome diſorder. The in- 


habitants and ſoldiers in garriſon at Londonderry, were 


ſo incenſed at the members of the council of war, who 
had reſolved to abandon the place, that they threatened 
immediate vengeance, Cunningham and Richards re- 
tired to their ſhips, and Lundy locked himſelf in his 
chamber. In vain did Walker and major Baker ex- 
hort him to maintain his government. Such was his 
cowardice or treachery, that he abſolutely refuſed to be 


concerned in the defence of the place, and he was ſuf- 


fered to eſcape in diſguiſe, with a load of match upon 
his back ; but he was afterwards apprehended in Scot- 
land, from whence he was ſent to London to anſwer for 
his perfidy or miſcondut, After his retreat, the townf- 
men choſe Mr. Walker and major Baker, for their go- 
vernors with joint authority ; but this office they would 
not undertake, until it had been offered to colonel Cun- 
ningham, as the officer next in command to Lundy. 
He rejected this propoſal, and with Richards returned 
to England, where they were immediately caſhiered, 
The two new governors, thus abandoned to their fate, 
began to prepare for a vigorous defence ; indeed, their 
courage my to have tranſcended the bounds of dif- 
cretion, for the place was very ill fortified ; their can- 
non, which did not exceed twenty pieces, were wretch- 
edly mounted : they had not one engineer to direct their 
operations: they had but a very ſmall number of horſe : 


the garriſon conſiſted of people unacquainted with mili- 


_ * 


ciſed at the ſame time ſo much falſchood and barbarity, that if 


the army had not been the beſt principled with loyalty and obe- 
dience of any in the world, they would have mutinied, or at 
leaſt have Jifpatched him. King's State of Proteſtants in Ire- 
land, p. 59. ; 

+ The rt recalled all the ſubjects of Ireland who had 
abandoned the kingdom, by a certain time, on pain of outlawr 
and confiſcation, and requiring all perſons to join him again 
the prince of Orange. The ſecond contained expreſſions of 
acknowledgement to his catholic ſubjects for their vigilance 
and fidelity, and an injunction to ſuch as were not _— in 
his ſervice, to retain and lay up their arms until it ſhould be 
found neceſlary to uſe them for his advantage. By the third 
he invited the ſubjects to ſupply his army with proviſions, and 
prohibited the ſoldiers to take any thing without payment. By 
the fourth he raiſed the value of the current coin; and in the 
fifth he ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 7th of May at 
Dublin. Finally he created Tyrconnel a duke, in conſidera- 


9 A tary 


teries were ſoon opened, and ſeveral attac 


been afflicted with a contagious diſtemper, as well as re- 


even tantalized in theit diſtreſs ; for they had the mor- 
<tification to ſee ſome ſhips which had arrived with ſup- 


— — — — 


— _ Is TORY Or ENGLAND: 


tary diſcipline : they were deſtitute of 22 : they | 
-were beſieged by a king in perſon, at the head of a for- 
midable army, directed by good officers, and ſupplied | 
with all the neceſſary implements for ai ſiege or battle. 
This town was inveſted on the 20th of April: the bat- 
were made. 
,With great impetuoſity: but the beſiegers were already 
repulſed with. conſiderable loſs. The townſmen gained 
divers advantages in repeated fallies; and would have 
held their enemies in che ut contempt, had they not 


[duced to extremity by want of proviſion. They were 


r 


1 


=_ from England, prevented from failing up the river, 


y the batteries the enemy had raiſed on both ſides, and 
a boom wich which they had blocked up the d 
At length, a reinforcement arrived in the Lough, un- 


ier the command of general Kirke, who had deſerted 


ehis maſter, and been employed in the ſervice of king 


William. He found means to convey intelligence to 
Walker, that he had troops and proviſions on board for 


(their relief, but found it impracticable to fail up the 
river: he promiſed, however, that he would land a 
body of forces at the Inch, and endeavour to make a 


diverſion in their favour, when joined by the troops at 


-Inniſkillin, which amounted to five thouſand men, in- 


thoufand men from England, where tiey were em- 
barked before he ſet ſail. He exhorted them to perſe- 


vere in their courage and Toyalty, and aſſured them he - 


would come to their relief at all hazards. Theſe aſſu- 
rances enabled them to bear their miſeries a little 
longer, though their numbers daily diminiſhed. Major 
Baker dying, his place was filled with colonel Michel- 
burn“, who now acted: as colleague to Mr. Walker. 
King James having returned to Dublin, to be preſent, 


at the parliament, the command of his army devolved 


to the French general Roſne, who was exaſperated at 


ſuch anobſtinate oppoſition by a handful of half. ſtarved 


militia. He threatened to raze the town to its founda- 
tions, and deſtroy the inhabitants, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, unleſs they would immediately ſubmit 
themſelves to their lawtul ſovereign. The governors 
treated his menaces with contempt, and publiſhed an 
order, that no perſon, on pain of death, ſhould talk of 
furrendering. They had now conſumed the laſt remains 
ol their proviſion, and ſupported lite by eating the fleſſi 
of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, and 
ſalted hides, - and even this loathſome food began to 


fail. Roſne, finding them deaf to all his propoſals, \. 


threatened to wreak his vengeance on all the proteſtants 


of that country, and drive them under the walls of Lon- 


donderry, where they ſhould be ſuffered to periſh by 
famine. The biſhop of Meath, being informed of this 
deſign, complained to king James of the barbarous in- 


"tention, entreating his majeſty to prevent its being put 


in execution. That prince aſſured him that he had al- 
ready ordered Roſne to deſiſt from ſuch proceeding. 
Nevertheleſs, the Frenchman executed his threats with 
the utmoſt rigour. Parties of dragoons were detached : 
on this cruel ſervice : aſter having ſtripped all the pro- 
teſtants for thirty miles round, they drove theſe unhappy 


. 


— 


This gentleman claimed to bimſelf a conſiderable ſhare in 
the defence of that town, and drew up a memorial, wherein he 
compluined of “ the injuſtice done him both by colonel Baker 


and, Mr. Walker, in aſſuming to themſelves. all the honour of 


it, and, taking little or no notice of him, who, according to 
thai memorial, Was from the firſt to the laſt of that ſiege as for- 
ward an l. as ſerviceable as they, and particularly in advancin 
gonſideraple ſums of money for the uſe of the garriſon, which 
they were not ſo well able to do; and which he himſelf wanted 
Afterwards. ſo much, that in Mr. Harley's miniſtry he lay in 
the: Fleet priſon for a, debt; contracted while he was ſoliciting 
-the- paymeat-of the arrears caming to him, which were paid at 
laſt. but in a manner far ſhort of the merit of ſo gallant an | 
action in the defence of Ne Oldmixon. | 
Such is the account given by 


mollet, Ch. 1. but Tindsl, | 


people before them like cattle; without even ſpari; 
enfeebled old men, nutſes- with -infants at — AE the 
tender children, women juſt delivered, and ſome ever, 
in the pg ot labour, Above four thouſand of theſe 
miſerable objects were driven under the walls of Log- 
donderry. This expedient, far from anſwering the pur- 
poſe of Roſae, produced a quite contrary effect. The 
beſieged were ſo exaſperated at this act of inhumanity 
that they reſolved to periſh rather than ſubmit to ſuch 2 
| barbarian. They erected. a gibbet in ſight of the enemy 
and ſent a meſſage to the French general, importing, 
that they would hang all the priſoners, they had taken 
during the ſiege, unleſs the proteſtants whom they had 
driven under the walls ſhould be immediately diſmiſſed. 
This threat produced a negociation, in conſequence of 
which the proteſtants were releaſed, after they had been 
detained three days without taſting food. Some hun- 
dreds· died oſtfumine or fatigue; and thoſe who lived to 
return to their on habitations found themſelves plun- 
dered and ſacked by the papiſts, ſo that the greater 
number periſhed for want, or were murdered by the 
ſtraggling parties of the enemy; yet theſe very people 
had for che moſt part obtained protections from king 
James, to which no reſpect was paid by his general. 
The. garriſon of Londonderry was now reduced from 
ſeven, to five. thouſand ſeven hundred men, and theſe 


were driven to ſuch extremity of diſtreſs, that they be- 
cluding two thouſand: cavalry. He ſaid he expected ſix 


gan to talk of killing the popiſh inhabitants, and feeding 
on their bodies. In this emetgency, Kirke, who had 
hitherto lain inactive, ordered two ſhips laden with pro- 
viſions to ſail up the riyer, under convoy of the Dart- 
mouth frigate. One of them, called the Mountjoy, 
broke the enemy's boom; and all the chree, after hav- 
ing ſuſtained a very hot fire from both ſides of the river, 
arrived in ſafety at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of 
the inhabitants. The army of James were ſo diſpirited 
by the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that they abandoned 
the ſiege in the night, and retired with precipitation, 
after having loſt about nine thouſand men before the 
place. Kirke no ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town, 
than Walker was prevailed upon to embark for Eng- 
land, with an addreſs of thanks from the inhabitants to 
their majeſties for the ſeaſonable relief they had re- 
ceived. | | 
The Inniſkilliners were no leſs remarkable than the 
people of Londonderry for the valour and perſeverance 
with which they oppoſed the papiſts. They raiſed twelve 
companies, which they regimented under the command 
of Guſtavus Hamilton, whom they choſe for their go- 
vernor. They proclaimed William and Mary on the 
11th of March; and reſolved in a general council to 
maintain their ſide againſt all oppoſition. The lord 
Gilmoy inveſted the caftle of Crom belonging to the 
proteſtants in the neighbourhood of Inniſkillin, the 
inhabitants of which threw ſuccours i Cc the place, and 
compelled Gilmoy to retire to Belturbet, a detachment 
of the garriſon, commanded by lieutenant colonel Lloyd, 
took and demoliſhed the caſtle of Aughor, and they 
gained the advantage in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the 
enemy. On the day that preceded the relief of Lon- 
| donderry, they defeated ſix thouſand Iriſh papiſts at a 
place called Newton-Butler, and took their commander 
Macarty, commonly called lord Moncaſhel f. 
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who followed Story's Continuation of the War in Ireland, tells 
us, that & two thouſand Inniſkilliners fought and routed fix 
thouſand Iriſh, at a place called Newton-Butler, and took their 
commander Macarty, (commonly called lord Moncaſhel,) with 


dhe loſs only of twenty men killed, and fifteen wounded. And 


it is probable, that Mr. Burchet means the ſame action when 
he tells us, that about the time of raiſing the ſiege of London- 
derry, the king's forces commanded by colonel Berry, near 

' Linaſkea, had a ſignal victory over the enemy, inſomuch that 
with the number killed by the army, and thoſe which were 
knocked an the head by the country people, they loſt not leſs 

than fout thouſand men; and their cannon, with maſt of their 
ſurviving officers,-- were taken, among whom was major- 

— mite was ſhot through the thigh, and run 


into the back.“ Burchet, B. Iv. c. 2. p. 419. 


The 


part o 
nanced 


trary-in the executive 


of tradeſmen, and the kitchens of burghers, were pil- 
laged to ſupply the mint with a quantity of brafs, which 
was converted into current coin for his majeſty's ocea- 
ſions: an arbitrary value was ſet upon it, and all per- 
ſons were required and commanded to take it in pay- 
ment, under the ſevereſt penalties, though the propor- 
tion between its intrinſic worth and curreney was nearly 
as one to three hundred. A vaſt ſum of this counterfeir 
coin was iſſued in the courſe of one year, and forced up- 
on the proteſtants in payment of merchandize, provi- 
fon, and neceſſaries, for the king's ſervice. James, 
not content with the ſupply granted by parliament, im- 
poſed by his own authority, a tax of twenty thouſand 
pounds per month on chattels, as the former was laid 
upon lands . Underſtanding that the proteſtants had 
hid out all their braſs money, in purchaſing great quan- 
tities of hides, tallow, wool, and corn, he aſſumed the 
deſpotic power of fixing the prices of theſe commodi- 
ties, and then bought them for his own uſe. Hence it 
appears, that his miniſters were bent upon the utter de- 
ruction of thoſe unhappy people. 1 bag 

All vacancies in public ſchools were ſupplied with 
popiſh teachers. The penſion allowed from the ex- 

chequer to the univerſity of Dublin, was cut off: the 
vice-provolt, fellows, and ſcholars, were expelled: their 
furniture, plate, and public library were ſeized, without 


the leaſt ſhadow or pretence, and in direct violation of | 


a promiſe the king had made to preſerve their privi- 
leges and immunities. His officers converted the col- 


lege into a garriſon, the chapel into a magazine, and the 


apartments into priſons: one Moore, a popiſh prieſt, 
was appointed provoſt ; one Macarty, of the ſame per- 
ſuaſion, was made library-keeper ; and the whole foun- 
dation was changed into a catholic ſeminary. When 
biſhoprics and benefices in the gift of the crown became 
vacant, the king ordered the profits to be lodged in 
the exchequer, and ſuffered the cures to be totally neg- 
lected. The revenues were chiefly employed in the 
maintenance of Romiſh biſhops and prieſts, who grew 
ſo inſolent under this indulgence, that in ſeveral places 
they forcibly ſeized the proteſtant churches. When 
complaints were made of this outrage, the king promiſed 
to do juſtice to the injured ; and in ſome places actually 
ordered the churches to be reſtored : but the popiſh 
clergy refuſed to comply with this order, alledging that 
in ſpirituals they owed obedience to no earthly power 
but the holy ſee; and James found himſelf unable to 
protect his proteſtant ſubjects againſt a powerful body 
which he durſt not diſoblige. Some ſhips appearing in 
the bay of Dublin, a proclamation was iſſued, forbid- 
ding the proteſtants to aſſetfible in any place of worſhip, 
or elſewhere, on pain of death. By a ſecond, they were 
commanded to bring in their arms, on pain of being 
treated as rebels and traitors. Luttrel, governor of 
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This ſeems to have been a temporary expedient durin 

the adjournment of the two houſes, as the term of the aſſeſſ” 
ment was limited to three months: it was, however, levied by 
virtue of:a commiſhon under the ſeals; and ſeems to have been 
a ſtretch of prerogative, the leſs excuſeable, as he might have 
obtained the money in a 8 way. 


+ Schomberg was a Dutchman, who had long been the 
faithful ſervant of William, and had now paſſed a life of eighty 


years almoſt contiuually in the field. 


t They reported that the court of King's Bench, in over- 
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Dublin; publiſhed an.ordinance by beat of drum, re- 
ring Be farmers to bring in their corn for his ma- 
s horſes, within a certain day, otherwiſe he would 

order them to be hanged before their own doors. Bri- 
gadier. Sarsfield commanded all proteſtants of a certain 
diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten miles froth theif 
habitations, on pain of death, and, in order to keep up 
the credit of the braſs money, the ſame penalty was de- 
nounced, in a proclamation, againſt any perſon h 
ſhould give more than one pound eighteen ſhillings for 
a gunca. R 

But the ſufferings 'of the proteſtants wet ſoon to have 
an end. William at length perceived that his neglect of 
Ireland had been an error that required more than uſual 
diligence to redreſs. He was afraid to ſend the late 
king's army to fight againſt him, and therefore ordered 
tyenty-three new regiments to be raiſcd for that pur- 
poſe. Theſe, with the two Dutch battalions and four 
of French refugees, together with the Inniſkilliners, 
were appointed for the reduction of Ireland; and next to 
king William himſcif, Schomberg was appointed to 
command f. The method of carrying on the war is 
Ireland was a mode of operation with which Schomberg 
was entirely unacquainted. The forces he had to com? 
bat were incurſive, barbarous, and ſhy ; thoſe he had 
to command were tumultuary, ungovernable, and brave. 
He conſidered not the dangers which threatened the 
health of his troops by being confined to one place ; and 
he kept them in a low moiſt camp, near Dundalk, with- 
out firing almoſt of any kind; ſo that the men fell into 
fevers and fluxes, and died in great abundance. The 
enemy were not leſs afflicted with ſimilar diſorders. Both 
camps remained for ſome time in ſight of each other; 
and at laſt the rainy ſeaſon approaching, they both, as 
ib by mutual agreement, quitted their camps at the ſame 
time, and retired into winter- quarters, without attempt- 
ing to take advantage of each other's retreat. - 
During theſe tranſactions the parliament of England 
thought it a duty incumbent upon them to do juſtice 
with reſpect to thoſe who had been injured by illegal or 
oppreſſive ſentences in the late reigns. The attainders 
of lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sidney, alderman Corniſh, 
and lady Liſle, were now reverſed, A committee of 
privileges was appointed by the lords, to examine the 
caſe of the earl of Devonſhire, who in the late reign had 


been fined thirty thouſand pounds, for aſſaulting colonel 


Colepepper, in the preſence-chamber F. The ſentence 
pronounced upon Samuel Johnſon, chaplain to lord 
Ruſſel, in conſequence of which he had been degraded, 
fined, ſcourged, and ſet in the pillory, was now an- 
nulled, and the commons recommended him to his 
majeſty for ſome eccleſiaſtical preferment d. Titus 
Oates ſeized this opportunity of petitioning the houſe of 
lords for a reverſal of the judgements given againſt him 
on his being convicted of perjury. The opinions of all 
the judges and counſel at the bar were heard on this ſub- 
Jet, and a bill of reverſal paſſed: the commons: but the 
peers having inſerted ſome , amendments and a proviſo, 
a conference was demanded, and violent heats enſued. 
Oates, however, was releaſed from confinement ; and 
the lords, with the conſent of the commons, recom- 
mended him to his majeſty for a pardon, which he ob- 
tained, together with a comfortable penſion |. The 
committee appointed to enquire into the caſes of the 
ſtate priſoners, - found Sir Robert Wright, late lord 
chief-juſtice, to have been concerned in the cruelties' 
committed in the weſt, after the inſutrection of Mon- 
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ruling the earl's plea of privilege of parliament, had committed 
a manifeſt breach of privilege; that the fine was exceſſive and 
exorbitant, againſt the great charter, the common right of the 
ſubject, and the law of the realm. 

He received one thouſand pounds in money, with a pen- 
ſion of three hundred pounds for his life and that of his ſon, 
who was. moreover gratified with a place of one hundred pounds 


a year: but the father never obtained any eccleſiaſtical benefice. 


About three pounds a week. 


mouth; 
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mouth; as alſo one of the ecolefiaſtical commiſſioners, 
and guilty of manifold enormities. Death had by this 
time delivered Jefferies, that inſtrument of arbitrary 
power, from the reſentment of the nation“. Graham 
and Burton had acted as ſolicitors in the illegal proſecu- 
tions carried on' againſt thoſe who oppoſed the court-in 
the reign of Charles II.; theſe were now reported guilty 
of having been inſtrumental in taking away the lives and 


eſtates of thoſe who had ſuffered the lois of either under 


colour of law for eight years laſt paſt; of having, by 
malicious indictments, informations, and proſecutions of 
quo warrauto,' endeavoured the ſubverſion of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the government of the realm; and 
of having waſted many thoufand pounds of the public 
revenue in the courſe of their infamous practices. | 

A bill being prepared in the houſe of lords enjoinifig 
the ſubjects to wear the woollen manufacture at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, a petition was preſented againſt it 
by the ſilk-weavers of London and Canterbury, aſſem- 
bled in a tumultuous manner at Weſtminſter. The 
lords refuſed their petition, becauſe this was an unuſual 
manner of application. They were perſuaded to return 
to their reſptttive places of abode: precautions were 
taken againſt a ſecond riot; and the bill was unanimouſly 
rejected in the upper houſe. This parhament paſſed an 
act, veſting in the two univerſities the preſentations be- 
longing to papiſts: thoſe of the ſouthern counties being 


” ; 229 


given to Oxford ; and thoſe of the northern to Cami. 


bridge , on certain ſpecified conditions $. Courts of 
conſcience were erected at Briſtol, Glouceſter, and 
Newcaſtle ; and that of the marches of Wales was abo- 
liſhed, as an intolerable oppreſſion; [The proteſtant 
clergymen, who had been forced to leave their benefices 
in Ireland, were rendered capable of holding any living 
in England, without forfeiting their title to their former 
pręferment, with the proviſo that they ſhould refign 
their Engliſh bene fices when reſtored to thoſe they had 
been obliged to relinquiſh, The. ſtatute of Henry LV. 
againſt multiplying gold and ſilver: was now:r 2 


the ſubjects were allowed to melt and refine metals and 


ores, and extract gold and ſilver from them, on condi- 
tion that it ſhould be brought to the mint, and con- 
verted into money, the owners receiving. its füll value in 
current coin. Theſe and ſeveral other bills of- ſmaller 
importance being paſſed, the two houſes adjourned to 
the 20th of September, and afterwards to the 19th of 
October. 1905373 50 41 

The bad ſucceſs of the late campaign in Ireland, and 


the miſerable ſituation of that country, induced William 


to attempt their relief in perſon, at the opening of the 
enſuing ſpring; and accordingly on the 4th of June, 
1690, the king ſet out for Ireland, attended by prince 
George of Denmak, the duke of Ormond, the earls of 
Oxford, Scarborough, Mancheſter, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction. On the 14th he landed at Car- 
rickfergus, from whence he immediately proceeded to 
Belfaſt, where he was met by the duke of Schomberg, 
the prince of Wertemberg, major- general Kirke, and 
other officers. By this time colonel Wolſey, at the 


head of a thouſand men, had defeated a ſtrong detach- 
ment of the enemy near Belturbet: Sir John Lanier 
had taken Bedloe-Caſtle; and that of Charlemont, a a 
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the celebrated author of the Chriſtian Life; and being urged 


by him to improve his preſent ſituation by a ſerious review of 
his paſt life, he expreſſed great concern upon the occaſion; 
but with regard to one part of bis conduct, which had expoſed 


him to moſt cenſure, his behaviour in the weſt after the defeat 


' of the duke of Monmouth, he declared, that how cruel ſoever 


his proceedings might be thought, they had by no means come 


up to the leverity, which king James expected from him, his | 
acc preſent, without notice to 
ire, Kent, Eſſex, Middleſex, Suſſex, 
hamſhire, Glouceſ- 
arwickſhire, Wilt- 


a ſhire, Somecletfhire, Wevonthire, Cornwal, Docetſhire, He-“ 
« SR | 


ay being extremely diſpleaſed with him on that account. 
1 Namely, Oxfor | 

Surrey, Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Bucki 
terſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, 


HISTORY” OH "ENGLAND. 
| ftrong poſt of great importance, together with Balin- 


„He died in the Tower April 18, 1689. He is ſaid; to 
have haſtened his death by drinking ſpirituous liquors, Whilſt 
he continued ! charge there, he was viſited by Dr. John Scott, 


Fach near Cavan had been reduced. King William 
ving repoſed himſelf for two or three days at Bela 
viſited the duke's hend- quarters at Liſburne; then ad. 
vancing to Hihſborough, publiſhed an order agiinſt 
preſſing horſes, And cotmmitting violence on the coun. 
try people. When ſome of his general officers pro- 

ed cautious meaſures, he declared he did not come 
to Ireland to let the graſs grow under his feet. He or. 
dered the army to encamp and be reviewed at Lough: 
brilland; where he found it amount to fix and thirty 
thouſand effective men well appointed. Then he 
marched to Dundalk; and afterwards advanced to 
Ardee, which the enemy had juſt abandoned. King 
James truſted ſo much to the diſputes in che Engliſh 
——— that he did not believe his ſon- in- la would 

able to an chat kingdom; and William had been 
ſix days in Ireland before he received intimation of his 
arriyal. This was no-ſooner known, than he leſt Dub. 
lin under the guard of the militia commanded. by Lut- 
trel, and with. a reinforcement of ſix thouſand infantry, 
which he had lately received from France, joined the 
reſt of his forces, which now almoſt equalled William's 
army in number, excluſive of - abour- fifteen thouſand 
men ho remained in different garriſons. | He occupied 
à very advantageous poſt on the bank of the Boyne, 
and, contrary to the advice of his general officers, re- 
ſolvedito ſtand battle. They propoſed to ſtrengthen 
their garriſons, and retire to the Shannon, to wait the 
effect of the operations at ſea. Lewis had promiſed to 
equip a — | armament 


oy the Enghth fleet, and 
ſend over a great number of ſmall frigates to deſtroy 
Wilkham's/tranſports' as ſoon as their convoy ſhould be 
returned to England. The execution of this ſcheme 
was not at all difficult, and'muſt have proved fatal to 
the Englich army; for their ſtores and ammunitions 
were ſtill on board; the ſhips failed along the coaſt as 
the troops advanced in their march; and there was not 
one ſecure harbour into which they could retire on any 
emergency. James, however, was bent upon hazard- 
ing am engagement; and expreſſed uncommon confi- 
dence and alacrity. Beſides the river, which was deep, 
his front was ſecured by a moraſs and a riſing- ground: 


ſo that the Engliſh army could not attack him without 


manifeſt diſad vantage. King William marched up to 
the oppoſite bank of the river, and, as he reconnoirred 
their ſituation, | was expoſed. to the fire of ſome field- 
pieces, which the enemy purpoſely platted againſt his 
perſon. They killed a man and two horſes cloſe by 
him; and the ſecond bullet rebounding from the earth, 
grazed upon his right ſhoulder, ſo as to carry off part 
of his clothes and ſkin, and produce a conſiderable con- 
tuſion. This accident, which he bore without the leaſt 
emotion, created ſome confuſion among his attendants, 
which the enemy perceiving, concluded he was killed, 
and ſhouted aloud in token of their joy. The whole 
camp reſounded with acclamation; and ſeveral ſqua- 
drons of their horſe were drawn down towards the river, 
as if they had intended to paſs it immediately, and at- 
tack the Engliſh army. The report was inſtantly com- 
municated from place to place, until it reached Dublin; 
from thence it was conveyed to Paris, where contrary 
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refordſhire, Northamptonſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Carmarthen- 
ſhire; Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, Cardiganſhire, Mont- 
gomeryſhire. | | | | 

t Vadelicer, Hertfordſhire, Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, 
Cambridgeſhire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Shropſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Rutlandihire, 
Yorkſhire, Durham, Northumberland, Lancafhire, Weſt- 
morland, Cumberland, Cheſhire, Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, 
Iſle of Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, Merionethſhire, Radnor- 
ſhire, and Glamorganſhire. | 

$ If any truſtee, mortgagee, or grantee of ſuch advowſon 
e reſpective univerſity, he forfeits 
five hundred pounds to the univerſity, No popith benefice is 
to be granted to any perſon having another; and ſuch benefice 
ta be void by abſence of ſixty days in one year. | 
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to the cuſtom of the French court, the people were en- 
couraged to celebrate the event with bonfires and illu- 
minations. William rode along the line to ſhew himſelf 
to the army after this narrow eſcape. At night he cal- 
led a council of war, and declared his reſolution to at- 
tack the enemy in the morning. Schomberg at firſt 
oppoſed his deſign: but finding the king determined, 
he adviſed that a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot 
ſhould that night paſs the Boyne at Slane-Bridge, and 
take poſt between the enemy and the paſs of Duleck, 
that the action might be more deciſive. This counſel 
being rejected, the king determined, that early in the 
menu licutenant-general Douglas, with his right 
wing of infantry, and young Schomberg with the horſe, 
ſhould paſs at Slane-Bridge, while the main body of 
foot ſhould force their paſſage at Old Bridge, and the 
left at certain fords between the enemy's camp and 
Drogheda. The duke, perceiving his advice was not 
reliſhed by the Dutch generals, retired to his tent, where 
the order of battle being brought to him, he received 
it with an air of diſcontent, ſaying, it was the firſt that 
had ever been ſent to him in that manner. The proper 
diſpoſitions being made, William wm through 
the army by torch-light, and then retired to his tent, 
after having given orders for the ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the enemy by wearing green boughs in 
their hats during the action. At fix o'clock in the 
morning, general Douglas, with young Schomberg, 
the carl of Portland, and Auverquerque, marched to- 
wards Slane-Bridge, and paſſed the river with very lit- 
dle oppoſition. When they reached the farther bank, 
they perceived the enemy drawn up in two lines, to a 
confiderable number of horſe and foot, with a moraſs in 
' their front; ſo that Douglas was obliged to wait for a 
reinforcement. This being arrived, the infantxy was 
Jed to the charge through the moraſs, while count 
Schomberg rode round it with his cavalry, to attack 
the enemy.in flank. The Iriſh, inſtead of waiting the 
aſſault, faced about, and retreated towards Duleck with 
ſome precipitation; yet not ſo faſt, but that Schomberg 
fell in among their rear, and did conſiderable execution. 
King James, however, ſoon reinforced his left wi 

from the centre; and the count was in his turn obliged 
to ſend for aſſiſtance. At this juncture, king William's 
main body, conſiſting of the Dutch guards, the French 
regiments, and ſome battalions of Engliſh, paſſed the 
river, which was waiſt high, under a general diſcharge 
of artillery. King James had imprudently removed his 
cannon from the other fide ; but he had 4 a ſtrong 
body of muſqueteers along the bank, behind hedges, 
houſes, and ſome works raiſed for the occaſion. Theſe 
poured in a cloſe fire upon the Engliſh troops before 
they reached the ſnore; but it produced very little ef- 
ſect: then the Iriſh gave way; and ſome battalions 
landed without further oppoſition. Yet, before they 
could form, they were charged with great impetuoſity 
by a ſquadron of the enemy's horſe ; and a conſiderable 
body of their cavalry and foot, commanded by general 
Hamilton, advanced from behind ſome little hillocks 
to attack thoſe that were landed, as well as to prevent 
the reſt from reaching the ſhore. His infantry turned 
their backs and fled immediately; but the horſe charged 
with incredible fury, both upon the bank and in the 
ver, ſo as to put the unformed regiments in confuſion. 
The duke of Schomberg then paſſed the river in perſon, 
put himſelf at the head of the French proteſtants, and 
pointed to the enemy, Gentlemen, (ſaid he, ) thoſe are 
your perſecutors:” with theſe words he advanced to 
the attack, where he himſelf ſuſtained a violent onſet 
from a party of the Iriſh horſe, which had broke chrough 
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* 


* He was deſcended of a noble family in the palatinate, and 
his mother was an Engliſh woman, daughter of lord Dudley. 
Being obliged to leave his country on account of the troubles 
by which it was agitated, he commenced a ſoldier of fortune, 


and ſerved ſucceſſively in the armies of Holland, England, 
France, Portugal, and Brandenburgh. He attained to the 
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one of the regiments, and were now on their return. 
They were miſtaken for Engliſh, and allowed to gallop 
up to the duke, who received two ſevere wounds in the 
head: but the French regiments being now ſenſible of 

their miſtake, raſhly threw in their fire upon the Iriſh 
while they were engaged with the duke; and inſtead of 


| faving, ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. The fall of this 
general had well nigh proved fatal to the Engliſh army, 


which was immediately involved in tumult and diſorder, 
while the infantry of king James rallied, and returned to 
their poſts with a face of reſolution. They were juſt 
ready to fall upon the centre, when king William hav- 
ing paſſed with the left wing, compoſed of the Daniſh, 
Dutch, and Inniſkillin horſe, advanced to attack them 
on the right. They were ſtruck with ſuch a panic at 
his appearance, that they made a ſudden halt, and then 
facing about, retreated to the village of Dunore. There 
they made ſuch a vigorous ſtand, that the Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe, though headed by the king in perſon, re- 
colled ; even the Inniſkilliners gave way ; and the whole 
wing would have been routed, had not a detachment of 
dragoons, * to the regiment of Cunningham 
and Leviſon, diſmounted, and lined the hedges on each 
ſide of the defile through which the fugitives were driven. 
They did ſuch execution upon the purſuers, as ſoon 
checked their ardour. The horſe, which were broken, 
had now time to rally, and returning to the charge, 
drove the enemy before them in their turn. In this 
action pore Hamilton, who had been the life and ſoul 
of the Iriſh during the whole engagement, was wounded 
and taken: an incideut which diſcouraged them to ſuch 
a degree, that they made no further efforts to retrieve 
the advantage they had loſt. He was immediately 
brought to the king, who.aſked him, if he thought the 
Iriſh would make any farther reſiſtance ; and-he replied, 
Upon my honour, I believe they will; for they have 
ſtill a good body of horſe entire.” William eyeing him 
with a look of diſdain, repeated, . Your honour ! your 
honour !” but took no notice of his having acted con- 
trary to his engagement, when he was permitted to go to 
Ireland, on promiſe of perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit 
to the new government. The Iriſh now abandoned 
the field with precipitation ; but the French and Swiſs 
troops, that acted as the auxiliaries, under Lauzan, re- 
treated in good order, after having maintained the battle 
for ſome time with intrepidity and perſeverance. As 
king William did not think proper to purſue the enemy, 
the carnage was not great. The Iriſh loſt fiſteen hun- 
dred men, and the Engliſh about one third of that num- 
ber; though the victory was dearly purchaſed, conſi- 
dering the death of the gallant duke of Schomberg, who 
fell in the eighty-ſecond year of his age, after having ri- 
valled the beſt generals of the time in military reputa- 
tion v. This battle likewiſe proved fatal to the brave 
Caillemore, who had followed the duke's fortunes, and 
commanded one of the proteſtant regiments. After 
having received a mortal wound, he was carried back 
through the river by four ſoldiers, and though almoſt in 
the agonies of death, he, with a cheerful countenance, 
encouraged thoſe who were croſſing to do their duty, 
exclaiming, A la gloire, mes en fans; a la gloire! 
To glory, my lads; to glory!“ The third remark- 
able perſon who loſt his life on this occaſion, was Wal- 
ker the clergyman, who had ſo valiantly defended Lon- 
donderry againſt the whole army of * James. He 
had been very graciouſly received by king William, 
who gratified him with a reward of five thouſand pounds, 
and a promiſe of farther favour: but his military genius 
ſtill predominating, he attended his royal patron in this 
battle, and being ſhot in the belly, died in a few mi- 
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dignities of marſhal in France, grandee in Portugal, genera- 
lifimo in Pruflia, and duke in England. He profeſſed the pro- 
teſtant religion; was courteous and humble in his deportment: 
cool, penetrating, reſolute, and ſagacious; nor was his pro- 
bity inferior to his courage. | 


nutes. 


for Dublin, and halted the firſt night at Bally-Breghan, 


proteſtant clergy, whom he aſſured of his favour and 


herſelf ſurrounded with numberleſs cares and perplexi- 
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fide were the lords Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Neile 
O' Neile, and the marquis of Hocquincourt. James 


himſelf ſtood aloof during the action, on the hill of 


utes. The perſons of ditin don who fell on the. other | 


mity. She was diſtracted between her a rehe f. 
for her father's ſafety, and her huſband's 12 8 
threatened with an invaſion by the French from abroad, 


Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons of horſe. 
At intervals, when he ſaw his own troops repulſing 
thoſe of the enemy, he is ſaid to have been heard to ex- 
claim, ſeveral times, O ſpare my Engliſh ſubjects.” 
At laſt; ſeeing victory declare againſt him, he retired to 
Dublin without having made the leaſt effort to re-aſſem- 
ble his broken forces. King James no ſooner arrived 
at Dublin, than he aſſembled the magiſtrates and coun- 
cil of the city, and in a ſhort fpeech reſigned them to 
the fortune of the victor. He complained of the cow- 


- ardice of the Iriſh ; ſignifted his reſolution of leaving the 


kingdom immediately; forbade them, on their alle- 
giance, to burn or plunder the city after his departure; 
and aſſured them, that though he was obliged to yield 
to force, he would never ceaſe to labour for their deli- 
verance. Next day he ſet out for Waterford, attended 
by the duke of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the marquis 
of Powis. He ordered all the bridges to be broken 
down behind him, and embarked in a veſſel which had 
been prepared for his reception. At ſea he fell in with 
the French fquadron, commanded by Sieur de Foran, 
who perſuaded him to go on board one of his frigates, 
which was a prime ſailer. In this he was ſafely con- 
veyed to France, and returned to the place of his 
former reſidence at St. Germain's. He had no ſooner 
quitted Dublin, than it was alſo abandoned by all the 
papiſts. The / proteſtants immediately took poſſeſſion 
of the arms belonging to the militia, under the conduct 
of the biſhops of Meath and Limerick. A committee 
was formed to take charge of the adminiſtration ; and 
an account of theſe dane ent was tranſmitted to king 
William, together with a petition, that he would ho- 
nour the city with his prefence. . 

On the morning after the battle of the Boyne, Wil- 
ham ſent a dtacKenent of horſe and foot, under the 
command of Mr. Millionere, to Drogheda, the' gover- 
nor of which ſurrendered the place without oppoſition, 
The king, at the head of the army, began his march 


where, having received advice of 'the enemy's retreat 
from the capital, he ſent the duke of Ormond, with a 
body of horle, to take poſſeſſion. Theſe were imme- 
diately followed by the Dutch guards, who ſecured the 
caſtle, In a few days the king encamped at Finglas, in 
the netghbourhond of Dublin, where he was viſited by 
the biſhops of Meath and Limerick, at the head of the 


protection. He then publiſhed a declaration of pardon 
to all the common people who had ſerved againſt him, 
provided they ſhould return to their dwellings, and ſur- 
tender their arms by the iſt of Auguſt. Thoſe that 
rented lands of poptſh proprietors who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion, were required to retain their 
rents in their own hands, until they ſhould have notice 


and with an inſurrection by the Jacobites at home, Ne. 
vertheleſs, ſhe diſguiſed her fears, and behaved with 
equal prudence and fortitude. Advice bei received 
that a fleet was ready to fail from Breſt, lo Torring. 
ton hoiſted his flag in the Downs, and failed round to 
St. Helen's, in order to aſſemble ſuch a number of 
ſhips as would enable him to give them battle. The 
enemy being diſcovered off Plymouth, on the 2oth of 
June, the Engliſh' admiral, reinforced with a Dutch 
{quadron, ſtood out to ſea, with a view to intercepe 
them at the back of the Ille of Wight, ſhould they pre- 
ſume to fail up the Channel: not that he thought him- 
{elf ſtrong enough to cope with them in battle. The 
fleet confiſted of twenty-eight ſhips of war, and two- 
and-rwenty. fire-ſhips ; whereas, the combined ſquadrons 
of England and Holland did not exceed ſix- and-fiſty; 
but he had received orders to hazard an engagement, if 
he 15 it might be done with any proſpect of ſuc- 
cefs. After the hoſtile fleets had continued five days in 
ſight of each other, lord Torrington bore down upon 
the enemy off Beachy-Head, on the goth of June, at 
day-break. The Dutch ſquadron, which coinpoſed 
the van, began the engagement about nine in the morn- 
ing: in about half an hour the blue diviſion of the Eng- 
liſh were cloſe engaged with the rear of the French: but 
the red, which formed the center under the command 
of Torrington in perſon, did not fill the line till ten 
o'clock, fo that the Dutch were almoſt ſurrounded by 
the enemy; and, though they fought with grea: valour, 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage. At length, the admi- 
ral's divifion drove between them and the French, and 
in that fituation the fleet anchored about five in the af- 


ternoon, when the action was interrupted by a calm. 
The Dutch had ſuffered ſo ſcyerely, that Torrington 
thought it would be imprudent to renew the battle ; he 
therefore weighed anchor in the night, and with the 
tide of flood retired to the eaſtward. The next day the 
diſabled ſhips were deſtroyed, that they might not be 
retarded in their retreat. They were purfued as far as 
Rye: an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy guns being ſtranded 
near Winchelſea, was ſer on fire, and deſerted, by the 
captain's command. A Dutch ſhip of. ſixty-four guns 
met with the ſame accident, and ſome French frigates 
attempted to burn her; but the captain defended her ſo 
vigorouſly that they were obliged to deſiſt, and he at- 
terwards found means to carry her ſafe to Holland. In 
this engagement the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, two ſea- 
captains, and about four hundred men ; but the Dutch 
were more unfortunate : ſix of their large ſhips were 
deſtroyed. Dick and Brackel, rear-admirals, were 
ſlain, together with a great number of inferior officers 
and ſeamen. Torrington retreated without further in- 
terruption into the mouth of the Thames, and, having 
taken precaution againſt any attempts of the enemy 1n 
that quarter, returned to London, the inhabitants of 


from the commiſſioners of the revenue to whom they 
mould be paid. ' The deſperate leaders of the rebellion, 
who had violared the laws of the kingdom, called in 
the French, authorized the depredations which had been 
committed upon the proteſtants, and rejected the par- 
don offered to them on the king's frlt proclamation, 
were left to the event of war, unleſs by evident demon- 
{trations of repentance they ſhould deſerve mercy, which 
would never be refuſed to thoſe who were truly peni- 
tent. The next ſtep taken by king William was to 
iſſue a proclamation, reducing the braf money to nearly 
its intrinſic ' value. In the mean time, the princi 

officers inthe army of James, after having ſeen him 
embark at Waterford, returned to their troops, deter- 
mined to proſecute the war as long as they could be 
ſupplicd witch means to ſupport their operations. 


The government was infected with the ſame panic. 
The miniſtry pretended to believe that the French 
- ated in concert with the malcontents of the nation; that 
inſurrections in the different parts of the kingdom had 
been projected by the Jacobites ; and that there would 
be a general revolt in Scotland. Theſe inſinuations 
were circulated by the court- agents, in order to juſtify, 
in the opinion of the public, the meaſures that were 
deemed neceſſary at this juncture; and they produced 
the deſired effect. The apprehenſions thus artfully 
raiſed among the people inflamed their averſion to non- 
jurors and Jacobites. Addreſſes were preſented to the 
queen by the Corniſh tinners, by the lieutenancy of 
Middleſex, and by the mayor, aldermen, and lieute- 
nancy. of London, filled with profeſſions of loyalty, and 


| which were overwhelmed with conſternation. 


During theſe tranſactions, the queen, as regent, found 
ties. + Her council was pretty equally divided into 
Whigs and Tories, who did not always act with unani- 


. promiſes of ſupporting their majeſties, as their lawful 
ſovereigns, againſt all oppoſition. The queen at this 
criſis,” exhibited remarkable proofs of courage, activity, 
and diſcretion. She iſſued -out proper her di- 

y rections 


— 


„ WILLIAM AND MARY: 
rections for putting the nation in a. poſture of defence, as | 


well as for refitting and augmenting the fleet: ſhe took 
meaſures for appeaſing the reſentment of the ſtates-ge- 
neral, who ime againſt the earl of Torringron for 
his behaviour in the late action. He was deprived of 
his command, and ſent priſoner to the Tower : and 
commiſſioners were appointed, to examine the particu- 
lar circumſtances of his conduct. A camp was formed 
in the neighbourhood of Torbay, where the French 
ſeemed to threaten a deſcent. Their flect which lay at 
anchor in the bay, cannonaded a ſmall village called 
Tingmouth. About a thouſand of their men landed 
without oppoſition, ſet fire to the place, and burned a 
"few coaſting veſſels; then they re-embarked, and re- 
turned to Breſt, ſo vain of this atchievement, that they 
printed a pompous account of their invaſion, Some of 
the Whig partizans publiſhed pamphlets, and diffuſed 
reports, implying, that the ſuſpended biſhops were con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt the goverament : and 
theſe arts proved ſo inflammatory among the common 
people, that the prelates thought it neceſſary to print a 
paper, in Which they aſſerted their innocence with the 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations. The court ſeems to have 
harboured no ſuſpicion againſt them, otherwiſe they 
would not have eſcaped impriſonment. The queen 
iſſued a proclamation for apprehending the 558 of 
Litchfield, Ayleſbury, and Caſtlemain; viſcount Preſ- 
ton; the lords Montgomery and Bellaſis; Sir Edward 
Hales, Sir Robert Tharold; Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, colonel Edward Sackville, and 
ſome other officers. They were accuſed of having 
conſpired with other diſaffected perſons to diſturb and 
deſtroy the government, and of a deſign to concur with 
her majeſty's enemies in the intended invaſion. The 
earl of Torrington continued a priſoner in the Tower 


till next ſeſſion, when he was brought into the houſe of 


commons, and made a ſpeech in his own defence. His 
caſe produced long debates in the upper houſe, where 
the E of his commitment was judged illegal: at 
length he was tried by a court- martial, appointed by the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, though not before an 
act had paſſed, declaring the power of jp Igrd high- 
admiral veſted in thole commiſſioners. Fre piece 
of the court was Sir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as 
vice-admiral of the blue in the engagement. The ear] 
was acquitted, but the king diſmiſſed him from the ſer- 
vice; and, the Dutch exclaimed againſt the partiality of 
his judges.” | 
William having received news that the French fleet 
was failed for the coaſt of England, reſolved by mea- 
ſures of ſpeed and of vigour, to prevent the impreſ- 
ſion which that circumſtance might make upon the 
minds of his foldiers ; and therefore haſtened to advance 
againſt James, who he heard had quitted Dublin, and 
had ſtationed his army at Ardee and Dundalk. 
Notwithitanding the above circumſtances, James's 
friends were determined to ſecond thoſe intereſts which 
he himſelf had abandoned. Limerick, a ſtrong city in 
the province of Munſter, ſtill held out for the late king, 
and braved all the attempts of William's army to reduce 
it. Sarsfield, a popular and experienced general, put 
himſelf at the head of the army that had been routed 
at the Boyne, and went farther into the country to de- 
tend the: banks of the river Shannon, where he re- 
ſolved to await the enemy. James, who would not 
defend the country himſclf, determined that none but 
ſuch as were agreeable to him ſhould defend it. He 
therefore appointed St. Ruth, a French general, who 
had ſignalized himſelf againſt the proteſtants in France, 
to command over Sarsfield, which gave the Iriſh uni- 
verſal diſcontent, as it ſhewed the king could neither 
rely on their ſkill nor their fidelity. On the other hand, 
general Ginckel, who had been appointed to command 
the Engliſh army in the abſence of William, who was 
gone over to England, adv:nced with his forces to 
meet the enemy towards the Shannon, in order to pats 
that broad ard dangerous river. The only place where 
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it was fordable, was at Athlone, a ſtrong walled town, 
built on both ſides of the river, and defending that im- 
portant paſs. The part of the town on the other ſide 
of the river was quickly taken ſword in hand by the 
Engliſhz but the part on the oppoſite bank being de- 
fended with great vigour, for awhile was thought im- 
pregnable. At length it was reſolved, in a council of 
war, that a body f forlorn hope ſhould ford the ſtream 
in the face of the enemy, which r attempt was 
performed with great reſolution; the enemy were 
driven from their works, and the town ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, St. Ruth marched his army to give relief, 
but too late for when he apprœached the walls his 
own guns were turned againſt him. He no ſooner ſaw 
this, than his fears increaſed, in proportion to his 
former confidence; and dreading the impetuoſity of a 
victorious enemy in his very camp, he marched off in- 
ſtantly, and took poſt at Aughrim, ten miles off. 
There he determined to await the Engliſh army, and 
decide the fate of Ireland at one blow. Ginckel, hav- 
ing put Athlone in a poſture of defence, paſſed the 
Shannon, and marched towards the enemy, determined 
to give them battle, though his forces.did not exceed 
eighteen thouſand men, while that of the enemy was 
above twenty-five thouſand. The Iriſh were poſted in 
a very advantageous ſituation; the centre extended 
along a riſing ground, uneven in many places, inter- 
ſected with banks and ditches, joined by lines of com- 
munication, and fronted by a large bog almoſt impaſ- 
ſable. His right was fortified with entrenchments, and 
his left ſecured by the caſtle of Aughrim. He ha- 
rangued his army in the moſt pathetic ſtrain, conjuring 
them to exert their courage in defence of their holy re- 
ligion, in the extirpation of hereſy, in recovering their 
ancient honours and eſtates, and in reſtoring a pious 
king to the throne, from whence he had been expelled 
by an unnatural uſurper. He employed the prieſts to 
enforce his exhortations; to aſſure the men that they 
might depend upon the prayers of the church; and 
that, in caſe they ſhould fall in battle, the ſaints and 
angels would convey their ſouls to heaven. They are 
ſaid to have ſworn upon the ſacrament, that they would 
not deſert their colours, and to have received an order 
chat 16 quarter ſhould be given to the French heretics 
in the army of the prince of Orange; Ginckel had 
encamped on the Roſcommon ſide of the river Suc, 
within three miles of the enemy; after having recon- 
noitered their poſition, he reſolved, with the advice of 
a council of war, to attack them on Sunday the 12th 
of July, 1691. The neceflary orders given, the 
army paſicd the river at two fords and a ſtone bridge, 
and advancing to tne edge of the great bog, began 
about twelve o'cluck to force the to paſſages, in order 
to poſſeſs the ground on the other ſide. The enemy 
fought with ſurpriſing fury, and the horſe were ſcveral 
times repulſed, but at length, the crocs upon the right 
carried their point by means of ſome fieid pieces. The 
day was now ſo far advanced, that the general poſt- 
poned the battle till next morning; but perceiving ſome 
diſorder among the enemy, and fearing they would 
decamp in the night, he altered his reſolution, and or- 
dered the attack to be renewed. At fix o'clock in the 
evening the leſt wing of the Engliſh advanced to the 
right of the Iriſh, from whom they met with ſuch a 
warm and obſtinace reception, that it was not without 
the moſt ſurpriſing efforts of courage and perſcverance 
that they at length cbliged them to give ground, and 
even then they left it inch by inch. St. Ruth, ſceing 
them in danger of being over-powered, immediately 
detached ſuccour to them from his centre and left wing. 
Mackay no ſooner perceived them weakened by theſe 
detachments, then he ordered three battalions ro ſkirt 
the bog, and attack them on the left, while the centre 
advanced through the moraſs, the men wading up to 
the waiſt in mud and water. After they had reached 
the other fide, they were obliged to aſcend a rugged hill, 
fenced with hedges and ditches; and theie were mu 
wy Wit 
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centre, when St. Ruth, 
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with muſqueteers, ſu at proper 


ſquadrons of cavalry. They made ſuch à deſperate. 
reſiſtance, and fought with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
aſſailants were repulſed into the middle of the bog 


with great loſs, and St. Ruth exclaimed, © Now will 
I drive the Engliſh to the very gates of Dublin.” In 
this critical conjuncture Ptolemache came up with a freſh 
body to ſuſtain them, rallied the broken troops, and 
renewed the charge with ſuch vigour, that the Inſh 
gave way in their turn, and the Engliſh recovered the 
ground they had loſt, though they found it impoſſible 
to improve their advantage. Mackay brought a body 
of horſe and dragoons to the aſſiſtance of the left 
wing, and at firſt turned the tide of bartle in favour of 
the Engliſh. Major-general Rouvigny, who had be- 
haved with great gallantry during the whole action, 
advanced with five regiments of cavalry to ſupport the 
perceiving his deſign, reſolved - 
to fall upon him in a dangerous hollow way, which he 
was obliged to paſs. For this purpoſe, he began to 
deſcend Kircommodon-hill, with his whole reſerve of 


horſe : but in his way was killed by a cannon-ball. His 
rds retreated ' 


troops immediately halted, and his 
with his body. His fate diſpirited the troops, and pro- 
duced ſuch confuſion as Sarsfield could not remedy ; 
for though he was next in command, he had been at 


variance with St. Ruth fince the affair at Athlone, and 


was ignorant of the plan he had concerted. Rouvigny, 
having paſſed the hollow way without oppoſition, 
charged the enemy in flank, and bore down all before 


-him with ſurpriſing impetuoſity : the centre redoubled 


their efforts, and puſhed the Iriſh to the = of the hill, 
and then the whole line giving way at once from right to 


left, threw down' their arms. The foot fled towards a 


bog in their rear, and their horſe took the rout by the 


high - way to Loughneagh; both were purſued by 
the Engliſh cavalry, who for four miles made a terrible 
laughter. In the battle, which laſted two hours, and 
in the purſuit, above four thouſand of the' enemy were 
ſlain, and fix hundred taken, together with all their 
baggage, tents, proviſion, ammunition, and artillery ; 
twenty-nine pair of colours, twelve ſtandards, and al- 
moſt all the arms of the infantry. In à word, the 
victory was deciſive, and not above eight hundred of 
the Engliſh were killed upon the field of battle. The 
vanquiſhed retreated in great confuſion to Limerick, 
where they refuſed to make a final ſtand, in hope of 
receiving ſuch ſuccours from France as would either 
enable them to retrieve their affairs, or obtain good 
terms from the court of England. There Tyrconnel 
died of a broken heart, after having ſurvived his autho- 
rity and reputation. He had incurred the contempt of 
the French, -as well as the hatred of the Iriſh, whom he 
had adviſed to ſubmit to the new government, rather 
than totally ruin themſelves and their families. 
Immediately after the battle, detachments were ſent 
to reduce Portumny, Bonnachar, and Moor-Caſtle, 
conſiderable paſſes on the Shannon, which were accord- 


- ingly ſecured. Aſter this Ginckel advanced to Galway, 


which he ſummoned to ſurrender; but he 'received a 


_ defiance from Dillon and general D*Uſſone, who com- 
manded the garriſon, The trenches were immediately 
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* The lords juſtices arrived in the camp on the 1ſt of Oc-- 
tober, and on the 4th the capitulation was executed, extend- 
ing to all the places in the kingdom that were ſtill in the hands 


of the Iriſh, The Roman catholics were reſtored to the en- 


zoyment of ſuch liberty in the exerciſe of religion as was con- 
2 — with the laws of Ireland, and conformable with that 
which they poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. All perſons 
whatever were entitled to the protection of theſe laws, and re- 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, privileges, and immu- 
nities, upon their fubmitting- to the preſent government, and 
taking the oath of allegiance to their majeſties king William 
and queen Mary, excepting, however, certain perſons who 
were forfeited or — nis article even extended to all 
merchants of Limerick, or any other garriſon poſſeſſed by the 
Iriſh, who happened to be abroad, and had not borne arms 


ſence the declaration in the firſt year of the preſent reign, pro- sun for his defence or amuſement. The inhabitauts of Lime- 


rick 
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intervals with 


| opened; a fort which commanded the approaches to the 


town was taken by aſſault; ſix regiments of foot, and 
four ſquadrons of horſe, paſſed the river on pontoons ; 
and the place being wholly inveſted, the governor 
thought proper to capitulate. The garriſon marched 
out with the honours of war, and was allowed ſafe con- 
duct to Limerick. Ginckel directed his march to the 
ſame town, which was the only poſt of confequence that 
now held out for king James. Within four miles of the 
place he halted, until the heavy cannon could be brought 
from Athlone. Hearing that Luttrel had been ſeized 
by the French general D' Uſſone, and ſentenced to be 
ſhot for having propoſed to ſurrender, he fent a trum. 
t, to tell the commander, that if any perſon ſhould 
put to death for ſuch a propoſal, he would make re. 
taliation on the Iriſh priſoners. On the 25th of Auguſt 
the enemy were driven from all their advanced poſts : 
captain Cole, with a ſquadron of IMips failed up the 
Shannon, and his frigates anchored in ſight of the town. 
On the day following the batteries were opened, and a 
line of contravallation was formed: the Inſh army lay 
-encamped on the other ſide of the river, on the road to 
Killalow, and the fords were guarded with four regi. 
ments of their dragoons. On the 5th of September, 


| after the town had been almoſt laid in ruins by the 


botnbs, and large breaches made in the wall by the bat- 
tering cannon, the guns were diſmounted, the out-forts 
evacuated, and ſuch other motions made as indicated a 
refolution to abandon the ſiege. The enemy expreſſed 
their joy in loud acclamations ; but this was of ſhort 
continuance. In the night the beſiegers began to throw 
a bridge of pontoons over the river, about a mile higher 
up than the camp; and their work was finiſhed before 
morning. A conſiderable body of horſe and foot had 
paſſed when the alarm was given to the enemy, who 
were ſeized with ſuch conſternation, that they threw 
down their arms, and betook themſelves to flight, leay- 


ing behind them their tents, baggage, two pieces of 


cannon, and one ſtandard. The bridge was imme- 


| 


| 


diately removed nearer the town, and fortified ; all the 
fords and paſſes were ſecured, and the batteries conti- 
nued firing inceſſantly till the 22d of the month, when 
Ginckel paſſed over with a diviſion of the army, and 
fourteen pieces of cannon. Abour four in the afternoon 
the grenadiers attacked the forts that commanded Tho- 
mond-Bridge, and carried them ſword in hand, after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance. The garriſon had made a ally 
from the town to ſupport them; and this detachment 
was driven back with ſuch precipitation, that the French 
officer on command in that quarter, fearing the Engliſh 
would enter pell-mell with the fugitives, ordered the 
bridge to be drawn up, leaving his own men to the fury 
of a victorious army. Six hundred were killed, two 
hundred taken priſoners, including many officers, and 
a great number were drowned in the Shannon. The 
Engliſh then made à lodgement within ten paces of the 
9 and the Iriſh, ſeeing themſclves ſurrounded 
on all ſides, determined to capitulate. General Sarſ- 
field and colonel Wahop ſignified their reſolution to 
Scravenmore and Rouvigny : hoſtages were exchanged; 
a negociation was immediately begun, and hoſtilities 
ceaſed on both ſides of the river“. When the — 
0 
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vided they ſhould return within the term of eight months. All 
the perſons comprized in this and the foregoing article, were 
indulged with a general pardon of all attainders, outlawries, 
treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, premunires, felonies, treſ- 
paſſes, and other crimes and miſdemeanors whatſoever com- 
mitted fince the begiuning af the _ of James II. and the 
lords juſtices promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours towards the 
reverſal of ſuch attainders and outlawries as had paſſed againſt 
any of them in parliament. In order to allay the. violence of 
party, and extinguiſh private animoſities, it was agreed, that 
no perſon ſhould be ſued or impleaded on either fide, for any 
treſpaſs, or made accountable for the rents, tenements, lands, 
or houſes he had received or enjoyed ſince the beginning of the 
war. Every nobleman and gentleman comprized in theſe arti- 
cles was authorized to keep a ſword, a cuſe of piſtels, and a 


Ko 
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of cãpitulation were ratified, and hoſtages exchanged 
for their being duly executed, about cwo thouſand Iriſh 
foot, and three hundred horſe, began their march for 
Cork, where they propoſed to take ſhipping for France, 
under the conduct of Sarsfield ; but three regiments re- 
fuſing to quit the kingdom, delivered up their arms, 
and diſperſed to their former habitations. Thoſe who 
remained at Limerick embarked on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, in French tranſports ; and failed immediately to 
France, under the convoy of a French ſquadron which 
had arrived in the bay of Dangle, immediately after the 
capitulation was ſigned. Twelve thouſand men choſe 


to undergo exile from their native country, rather than 


- ſubmit to the government of king William. When 
they arrived in France, they were welcomed by a letter 
from James, who thanked them for their loyalty; aſ- 
ſured them they ſhould ſtill ſerve under his commiſſion 
and command i and that the king of France had already 
given orders for their being new clothed, and put into 
quarters of refreſhment. The reduction of Ireland be- 
ing thus completed; Baron Ginckel returned to Eng- 


land, where he was ſolemnly thanked by the houſe of 


commons for his great ſervices, after he had been created 
carl of Athlone by his majeſty. PETE 

In the ſummer of this year admiral Ruſſel, who com- 
manded the Engliſh forces at ſea, having been joined 
by the Dutch ſquadron, failed in queſt of the. enemy ; 
but as the French king had received undoubted intelli- 
gence, that the combined ſquadròns were ſuperior to 
his navy in number of ſhips and weight of metal, he 
ordered Tourville to avoid an engagement. The of- 


ficer ated with ſuch vigilance, caution, and dexterity, ' 


as baffled all the endeavours of Ruſſel, who was, more- 
over, perplexed with obſcure and contradictory orders. 
Nevertheleſs he cruiſed all ſummer, either in the Chan- 
nel or in ſoundings, for the protection of the trade, and, 
in particular, ſecured the homeward-bound Smyrna 
fleet, in which the Engliſh and Dutch had a joint con- 
cern, amounting to four millions ſterling. Having 
ſcoured the Channel, and ſailed along great part of the 
French coaſt, he returned to Torbay in the beginning 
of Auguſt, and received freſh orders to put to ſea again, 
notwithſtanding his repeated remonſtrances againſt ex- 
poſing large ſhips to the ſtorms that always blow about 
the time of the equinox. He, therefore, failed back 
to ſoundings, where he continued cruiſing till the ad of 
September, when he was overtaken by a violent tem- 
pelt, which drove him into the Channel, and obliged 
him to make for che port of Plymouth. The weather 
being hazy, he reached the Sound with great difficulty: 
but the whole fleet was ſcattered and diſtreſſed, The 
nation murmured at the ſuppoſed miſconduct of the 
admiral, and the commons ſubjected him to an enquiry; 
but, when they examined his papers, orders, and in- 
ſtructions, they perceived he had adhered to them with 
great punctuality, and thought fit to drop the proſecu- 
tion, out of tenderneſs to the miniſtry. 
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rick and other garriſons were permitted to remove their goods 
and chattels, without ſearch, viſitation, or payment of duty. 
The lords juſtices promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours, that 
all perſons comprehended in this capitulation ſhould for eight 


months be protected from all arreſts and executions for 


debt or damage; they undertook, that their majeſties ſhould 
ratify theſe articles within the ſpace of eight months, and uſe 
their endeavours that they might be ratified and confirmed in 
parliament. The ſubſequent article was calculated to indem- 
nify colonel John Brown, whoſe eſtate and effects had been 
ſeized for the uſe of the Iriſh army by Tyrconnel and Sarſ- 
field, which laſt had been created lord Lucan by king James, 
and was now mentioned by that title. All perſons were in- 
dulged with free leave to remove with their families and effects 
to any other country, except England and Scotland. All offi- 
eers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of king James, comprehending 


even the Rapparees, willing to go beyond ſea, were at liberty | 


to march in bodies to the places of embarkation, to be con- 
veyed to the continent with the French officers and troops. 
They were furniſhed with paſſports, convoys, and carriages 
by land and water; and general Ginckel engaged to provide 


icventy ſhips, if neceſlary, for their tranſportatiop, with two | 


3 
A conſpiracy againſt the government was diſcovered 
about this time. In the latter end of December, the 


maſter of a veſſel who lived at Barking in Eſſex, in- 


formed the marquis of Carmarthen, that his wife had 
let out one of his boats to carry over ſome perſons to 


France; and that they would embark on the goth of 


the month. This intelligence being communicated to 

the King and council, an order was {cnt to captain Bil- 

lop, to watch the motion of the veſſel, and ſecure the 

paſſengers. He accordingly boarded her at Graveſend, 

and found in the hold, lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton; a 

ſervant of the late queen, and one Elliot. He likewiſe 

ſeized 4 bundle of papers, ſome of which were ſcarce 

intelligible ; amongſt the reſt, two letters ſuppoſed to 

be written by Turner, biſhop of Ely, to king James 

and his queen, under fictitious names: The whole 

amounted to an invitation to the French king, to affiſt 

king James in re-aſcending the throne, upon certain 
conditions, while William ſhould be abſent from the 
kingdom : but the ſcheme was ill laid, and counte- 

nariced but by a vety few perſons of conſideration, 
among wliom the chief were the earl of Clarendon; the 
biſhop of Ely, lord Preſton, his brother ; Mr. Graham, 

and Penn, the famous quaker. Notwithſtanding the 
outcries which had been made againſt the ſeverities of 
the late government, Preſton, and his accomplice Aſh- 
ton, were tried at the Old Bailey for compaſſing the 
death of their majeſties king William and queen Mary; 
and their trials were hurried on, without any regard to 
their petitions for delay. Lord Preſton alledged, in his 
defence,. that the treaſons charged upon him were not 
committed in the county of Middleſex, as laid in the in- 

dictment; that none of the witneſſes declared he had 
any concern in hiring the veſſel ; that the papers were 
not found upon him ; and there ought to be two credi-. 
ble witneſſes to every fact, whereas, the whole proof 
againſt him reſted on ſimilitude of hands, and ſuppoſi- 
tion, He was nevertheleſs found guilty. Aſhton be- 
haved with great intrepidity and compoſure. He owned 
his purpoſe of going to France, in purſuance of a pro- 
miſe he had made to general Worden, who, on. his 
death-bed conjured him to go thither, and finiſh ſome 
affairs of conſequence which he had left there depend- 
ing; as well as with a view to recover a conſiderable 
ſum of money due to himſelf, He denied that he was 
privy to the contents of the papers found upon him: he 
complained of his having been denied time to prepare 
for his trial ; and called ſeveral perſons to prove him a 
proteſtant of exemplary piety and irreproachable morals. 
Theſe circumſtances had no weight with the court. He 
was brow-beaten by the bench, and found guilty by the 
jury, as he had the papers in his cuſtody : yet there was 
no privity proved; and the Whig party themſelves had 
often expreſsly declared, that of all forts of evidence, 
that of finding papers in a perſon's poſſeſſion is the 
weakeſt, becauſe no man can ſecure himſelf from ſuch 
danger. Aſhton ſuffered wich equal courage and deco- 
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men of war for the accommodation of their officers, and to 
ſerve as a convoy to the fleet. It was ſtipulated, that the pro- 
viſons and forage for their ſubſiſtence ſhould be paid for on 
their arrival in France: that hoſtages ſhould be given for this 
indemnification, as well as for the return of the {hips : that all 
the garriſons ſhould march out of their reſpective towns and 
fortreſſes with the honours of war: that the Iriſh ſhould have 
liberty to tranſport nine hundred horſes : that thoſe who ſhould 
choole to ſtay behind, might diſpoſe of themſelves according 
to their own fancy, after having ſurrendered their arms to 
ſuch commiſſioners as the general ſhouuld appoint: that all pri- 
ſoners of war ſhould be ſet at liberty on both ſides: that the 
general ſhould provide two veſſels to carry over two different 
perſons to France, with intimation of this treaty ; and that 
none of thoſe who were willing to quit the kingdom ſhould be 
detained on account of debt, or any other pretence. This is 


the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Limerick, which the Iriſh 
Roman catholics conſidered as the great charter of their civil 
and religious liberties. The town of Limerick was ſurren- 
dered to Ginckel; but both ſides agreed, that the two armies 
| ſhould intrench themſelves till the Iriſh could embark, that no 
diſorders might ariſe from a communication. 
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rum. In a pape: which he delivered to the ſheriff, he 


owned his attachment to king James; he witneſſed to 


the birth of the prince of Wales; denied his knowledge 
of the contents of the papers that were committed to his 
charge ; complained of the hard meaſure he had met 
with from the judges and the jury, but forgave them in 
the ſight of Heaven, This man was celebrated by the 
non-jurors as a martyr to loyalty ; and they boldly af- 
firmed, that his chief crime in the eyes of the govern- 


ment, was his having among his baggage an account of 


ſuch evidence as would have been convincing to all the 
'world, concerning the birth of the prince of Wales, 
which by a great number of people was believed ſuppo- 
ſititious “. Tord Preſton obtained a pardon: Elliot was 


not tried, becauſe no evidence appeared againſt him: 


the earl of Clarendon was ſent to the Tower, where he 
remained ſome months, and he was afterwards confined 
to his own houſe in the country; an indulgence, which 
he owed to his conſanguinity with the queen, who was 
his firſt couſin. The biſhop of Ely, Graham, and Penn 
abſconded; and a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending them as traitors; 
It not appearing that the 


over by diſtributing ſums of money among their chiefs; 


and fifteen thouſand pounds were remitted from Eng- 
| 

this remittance, ſuſpected that the earl's deſign. was to 
Fig the, beſt part of the money, and 


land for this purpoſe. The clans being informed of 


appropriate to him 
when he began to treat with them, made ſuch extrava- 


* 


e was therefore, obliged to refund the ſum he had re- 
ceived, and he reſolved to wreak his vengeance with the 


firſt opportunity, on thoſe who had fruſtrated his inten- 
tion. He who chiefly. thwarted his negociation, was 


Macdonald of Glencoe, whoſe oppoſition. aroſe from a 
private circumſtance, . which ought to have had no effect 
upon a treaty that regarded the public weal. Macdo- 
nald had plundered the lands of Braidalbane during the 
courſe of hoſtilities ; and this nobleman inſiſted upon 
being indemnified for his loſſes, from the other's ſhare of 
the money which he was employed to diſtribute. The 
highlander not only refuſed to acquieſce in theſe terms, 
but by his influence among the clans, defeated the whole 
ſcheme, and the earl in revenge devoted him to de- 
ſtruction. King William had by proclamation offered 
an indemnity to all thoſe who had been in arms againſt 
him, provided they would ſubmit, and take the oath by 
a certain day; and this was _ prolonged to the cloſe of 
the preſent year, when a denunciation of military exe- 
cution againſt thoſe who ſhould hold out after the end of 
December. Macdonald, intimidated by this declara- 
tion, repaired on the very laſt day of the month to Fort- 
William, and deſired that the oaths might be tendered 
to him by colonel Hill, governor of that fortreſs. As 
this officer was not veſted with the power of a civil ma- 
giſtrate, he refuſed to adminiſter them; and Macdonald 
ſet out immediately for Inverary, the county-town of 
Argyle. Though the ground was covered with ſnow, 
and the- weather intenſely cold, he travelled with ſuch 
diligence, that the term preſcribed by che proclamation 
was but one day elapſed when he reached the place, and 
addreſſed himſelf to Sir John Campbell, ſheriff of the 
county, who, in conſideration of his diſappointment at 
Fort- William, was prevailed upon to adminiſter the 
oaths to him and his adherents. Then they returned to 


their own habitations in the valley of Glencoe, in full | 


confidence of being protected by the government, to 
which 1 av ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted. ede 
Braidalbane had repreſented Macdonald at 


. 


court as 


* 
* 
* 
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* To one of the pamphlets publiſhed on this occaſion, is 
. annexed a petition to the prefent government, in the name of 
king James's adherents, importing, that ſome grave and learned 


perſon ſhould be authorized to compile a treatiſe, thewing the 
grounds of Williau's title; and declaring, that in cafe the 


highlanders of Scotland were 
propetly reduced to the obedience of William, the earl: 
of Braidalbane undertook about this time, to bring them: 


ant demands that he found his ſcheme impracticable. 
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Li. A 


an incorrigible rebel, as a ruffian, 


inured to bloodg: 
and rapine, who would never be obedient to the me] 


his country, nor live peaceably under any ſovereign 
He obſerved, that he had paid no regard to the procla. 


mation, and propoſed that the government ſhould ſacri- 
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wich his family and dependents, by military execution 

His advice was ſupported by the ſuggeſtions of the other 
Scottiſh miniſters; and the king, whoſe chief virtue was 
not humanity, ſigned a warrant for the deſtruction of 
choſe unhappy people, though it does not appear that 
he knew of Macdonald's ſubmiſſion. An order for this 
barbarous execution, ſigned and counter-ſigned by his 
majeſty's own hand, being tranſmitted to the maſter of 
Stair, ſecretary for Scotland, this miniſter ſent particy- 
lar directions to Livingſtone, who commanded the 
troops in that kingdom to put the inhabitants of Glencoe 
to the ſword, charging him to take no priſoners that the 
ſcene might be more terrible. In February, captain 
Campbell, of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from 
major Duncanſon, marched into the valley of Glencoe, 
with a company of ſoldiers belonging to Argyle's regi- 
ment, on pretence of leyying the arrears of the land- tax 
and hearth-money. When Macdonald demanded whe. 
ther they came as friends or enemies, he anſwered as 
friends; and-promiſed, upon his honour, that neither 
he nor his people ſhould ſuſtain the leaſt injury. In 
conſequence of this declaration, he and his men were 
received with the moſt cordial hoſpitality, and lived fif. 
teen days with the men of the valley, in all the appear- 
ance of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip. At length the 
:atal period approached. - Macdonald and Campbell 
having paſſed the day together, parted about ſeven in 


ice him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating him 
» 


the evening with mutual profeſſion of the warmeſt affec- 


tion. The younger. Macdonald perceiving the guards 
doubled, began to ſufpe&t ſome treachery, and commu. 
nicated his ſuſpicion to his brother; but neither he nor 
his father would harbour the leaſt doubt of Campbell's 
ſincerity : nevertheleſs, the two young men went forth 
privately, to make further obſervations. They over- 
heard the common ſoldiers ſay, they uked not the work; 
that though they would have willingly fought the. Mac- 
donalds of the Glen fairly in the field, they held it baſe 
to murder them in cool blood, but that their officers 
were anſwerable for the treachery, When the youths 


haſted back to appriſe their father of the impending dan- 
ger, they ſaw the houſe already ſurrounded : they heard 


the diſcharge of muſkets, the ſhricks of women and. 
children, and being deſtitute of arms, ſecured their own 
lives by immediate flight. The ſavage miniſters of ven- 
geance had entered the old man's chamber, and thot 
him through the head. He fell down and expired in 
the arms of his wife, who died next day, diſtracted by 
the horror of her huſband's fate. The laird of Auch- 
intrincken, Macdonald's gueſt, who had three months 
before this period ſubmitred to the government, and at 
this very time had a protection in his pocket, was put 
to death without queſtion. A boy of eight years, who 
fell at Campbell's feet, imploring mercy, and offering 
to ſerve him for life, was ſtabbed to the heart by one 
Drummond, a ſubaltern officer. Eight-and-thirty per- 
ſons ſuffered in this manner, the greater part of whom 
were ſurprized in their beds, and hurried into eternity 
before they had time to imiplore'the Divine mercy. The 
deſign was to butcher all the males under ſeventy, that 
lived in the valley, the number of whom amounted to 
two hundred; but ſome of the detachments did not ar- 
rive ſoon enough to ſecure the paſſes; ſo that one hun- 
dred and ſixty eſcaped. Campbeil, having perpetrated 


{| this brutal maſſacre, ordered all the houſes ro be burned; 


made a prey of all the cattle and effects that were found 
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performance ſhould carry conviction along with it, they would 
ſubmit to that title, as they hitherto oppoled it from a princt- 
ple of conſcience. The beſt anſwer that could be given to this 
ſummons, was Lock's book upon government, wich ap- 


peared at this period. Rjpa, 


Tr 


in the valley, and left the helpleſs women and children; 
whoſe fathers and huſbands he had murdered, naked 
and forlorn, without covering, food, or ſhelter, in the 
midſt of the ſnow. that covered the whole face of the 
country, at the diſtance of ſix long miles from any in- 
habited place. Diſtracted with grief and horror, ſur- 
rounded with the ſhades of night, ſhivering with cold, 
and appalled with the apprehenſion of immediate death 
from the ſwords of thoſe who had ſacrificed their friends 
and kinſmen, they could not endure ſuch a complication 
of calamities, but generally periſhed in the waſte, before 
they could receive the leaſt comfort or aſſiſtance. This 
barbarous maſſacre, performed under the ſanction of 
king William's authority, anſwered the immediate pur- 
ſe of the court, by ſtriking terror into the hearts of 
the Jacobite highlanders : but at the ſame time ex- 
cited the horror of all thoſe who had not renounced 
every ſentinent of humanity, and produced ſuch an 
averſion to the government, as all the arts of a miniſtry 
could never totally ſurmount. A detail of the particu- 
lars was publiſhed at Paris, with many exaggerations, 
and the I acobites did not fail to expatiate upon every 
circumſtance, in domeſtic libels and private converſa- 
tion. The king, alarmed at the outcry which was raiſed 
upon this occaſion, ordered an enquiry to be ſet on foot, 
and diimiſſed the maſter of Stair from his employment 
of ſecretary: he likewiſe pretended that he had ſub- 


ſcribed the order amidſt a heap of other papers, with- | 


out knowing the purport of it; but as he did not ſe- 
yerely puniſh thoſe who had made his authority ſubſer- 
vient to their own cruel revenge, the imputation ſtuck 
fait to his character, and the highlanders, though ter- 
rified into ſilence and ſubmiſſion, were inſpired with the 
moſt implacable reſentment againſt his perſon and ad- 
miniſtration. | 

In 1692 colonel Parker, with ſome other officers, 
enliſted men privately for the ſervice of James, in the 
counties of York, Lancafter, and in the biſhopric of 
Durham : at the ſame time, Fountaine and Holeman 
were employed in raiſing two regiments of horſe at 
London, that they might join their maſter immediately 
after his landing. His partizans ſent captain Lloyd 
with an expreſs to lord Melfort, containing a detail of 
theſe particulars, with an aſſurance that they had brought 
over rear-admiral Carter to the intereſt of his majeſty. 
They likewiſe cranſmitted a liſt of the ſhips that com- 
poſed the Engliſh fleet, and exhcrted James to ule his 
influence wich the French king, that the count de 
Tourville might be ordered to attack them before they 
ſhould be joined by the Dutch ſquadron. It was in con- 
ſequence of this advice, that Lewis commanded Tour- 
ville to fall upon the Engliſh fleet, even without waiting 
for the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by the marquis 
d'Etrees. By this time James had repaired to La 
Hogue, and was ready to embark with his army, con- 
fiſting of a body of French troops, together with ſome 
Englith and Scotch refugees, and the regiments which 
had been tranſported from Ireland by virtue of the ca- 
pitulation of Limerick. 

Information of theſe particulars being tranſmitted to 
the miniſtry. of England, partly by ſome agents of 
James, who betrayed his cauſe, and partly by admiral 
Carter, who gave the queen to underſtand he had been 

tampered with, and was inſtructed to amuſe the Jaco- 
| bites with a negociation. King William no ſooner ar- 
rived in Holland, than he haſtened the naval prepara- 
tions of the Dutch, ſo that their fleet was ready for ſea 
ſooner than was expected; and when he received the 
firſt intimation of the projected deſcent, he detached 
general Ptolemache with three of the Englith regiments 
from Holland. Theſe reinforced with other troops re- 
maining in England, were ordered to encamp in the 
neighbourhood of Portſmouth, The queen iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all papiſts to depart from 
London and Weſtminſter ; the members of both houſes 
of parliament were required to meet on the 24th of 
May, that ſhe might avail herſelf of their advice in 
ch a perilous conjuncture. Warrants were expedited 
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| for apprehending divers diſaffected perſons; and they 
withdrawing themſelves from their reſpective places of 
abode, a proclamation was publiſhed for diſcovering 
and bringing them to juſtice. The earls of Scarſdale, 
Litchfield, and Newburgh.; the lords Griffin, Forbes, 
Sir John Fenwick, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and 
others, found means to elude the ſearch. The earls of 
Huntingdon and Marlborough were ſent to the Tower : 
Edward Ridney, Knevit, Haſtings, and Robert Fer- 
guſon, were impriſoned in Newgate. The biſhop of 
Rocheſter was confined to his own houſe : the lords 
Brudenel and Fanſhaw were ſecured ; the earls of Dun- 
more, Middleton, and Sir Andrew Forreſter, were 
diſcovered in a Quaker's houſe, and committed to pri- 
ſon, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. The train- 
bands of London and Weſtminſter were armed by the 
queen's direction, and ſhe reviewed them in perſon : 
admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to ſea with all poſſi- 
ble expedition ; and Carter, with a ſquadron of eigh- 
teen ſail, continued to cruiſe along the French coaſt, to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy. On the 11th of 
May, Ruſſel failed from Rye to St. Helen's, where he 
was joined by the ſquadrons under Delaval and Carter. 
There he received a letter from the earl of Notting- 
ham, intimating, that a report having ſpread of the 
queen's ſuſpecting the fidelity of the ſea-officers, her 
majeſty had ordered him to declare in her name, that 
ſhe repoſed the. moſt entire confidence in their attach- 
ment; and believed the report was raiſed by the ene- 
mies of the government. The flag-officers and cap- 
tains forthwith drew up a very loyal and dutiful addreſs, 
which was graciouſly received by the queen, and pub- 
liſhed for the ſatisfaction of the nation. Ruſſel, being 
reinforced by the Dutch ſquadron commanded by Alle- 
monde, Callemberg, and Vandergoes, ſet fail for the 
coaſt of France on the 18th of May, with a fleet of 
ninety- nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire- 
ſhips. Next day, about three o'clock in the morning 
he diſcovered the enemy, under the count de Tour- 
ville, and threw out the ſignal for the line of battle, 
which by eight o'clock was formed in good order, the 
Dutch in the van, the blue ſquadron 1n the rear, and 
the red in the center. The French fleet did not exceed 
ſixty-three ſhips of the line, and, as they were to wind- 
ward, Tourville might have avoided an engagement : 
but he had received a poſitive order to fight, on the 
ſuppoſition that the Dutch and Engliſh ſquadrons had 
not joined. Lewis, indeed, was apprized of their junc- 
tion before they were deſcried by his admiral, to whom 
he diſpatched a countermanding order by two ſeveral 
veſſels: but one of them was taken by the Engliſh, and 
the other did not arrive till the day after the engage- 
ment. Tourville, therefore, in obedience to the firſt 
mandate; bore down along fide of Ruſſel's own ſhip, 
which he engaged at a very ſmall diſtance. He fought 
with great fury till one o'clock, when his rigging and 
ſails being conſiderably damaged, his ſhip, the Riſing 
Sun, which carried one hundred and four cannons, was 
towed out of the line in great diſorder. Neverthelefs 
the engagement continued till three, when the fleets 
were parted by a thick fog. When this abated, the 
enemy were deſcricd flying to tlie northward, and Ruſſel 
made the ſignal for chafing. Part of the blue ſquadron 
came up with the enemy about eight in the evening, 
and engaged them half an hour, during which admiral 
Carter was mortally wounded. Finding himſelf in ex- 
treme danger, he exhorted his captain to fight as long 
as the ſhip could ſwim ; and expired with great compo- 
ſure. At length, the French bore away for Conquet- 
Road, having loſt four ſhips in this day's action. Next 
day about eight in the morning, they were diſcovered 
crowding away to the weſtward, and the combined 


Ruſſel's forerop-maſt came by the board. Though he 
was retarded by this accident, the fleet ſtill continued 
the purſuit, and anchored near Cape La Hogue. On 
the 22d, about ſeven in the morning, part of the French 
fleet was perceived near the race of Alderney, ſome at 

TM anchor, 


fleets chaſed with all the ſail they could carry, until 
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which eſcaped 


king, who had been ſo long flatter 
ſeries of victories: it reduced James to the loweſt ebb. 


their own dominions. 


anchor, and ſome driving to the caſtward with the tide 
of flood. Ruſſel and the ſhips neareſt him, immedi- 
ately flipped their cables and chaſed. The Riſing- Sun, 


having loſt her maſt, ran aſhore near Cherbourg, where 


ſhè was burned by Sir Ralph Delaval, together with the 
Admirable, another firſt rate, and the Conquerant of 
eighty guns: eighteen other ſhips of their fleet ran into 
La Hogue, where they were attacked by Sir George 
Rooke, who deſtroyed them, and a great number of 
tranſports laden with ammunition, in the midſt of a ter- 
rible fire from the enemy, and in fight of the Inſh 
camp. Sir John Aſhby, with his own - N and 
ſome Dutch ſhips, purſued the reſt of the French fleet, 

broth the race of Alderney, by ſuch a 
dangerous paſſage as the Engliſh could not attempt, 
without expoſing their ſhips to the moſt imminent ha- 
zard.' This was a very mortifying defeat to the French 


of deſpondence, as it fruſtrated the whole ſcheme of his 


embarkation, and overwhelmed his friends in England 
Ruſſel having ordered Sir 


with grief and deſpair “. 


John Aſhby, and the Dutch admiral Callemberg, to 


* 


ſteer towards Havre de Grace, and endeavour to deſtroy 
the remainder of the French fleet, failed back to St. 
Helen's, that the damaged ſhips might be refitted, and 


the fleer furniſhed with freſh ſupplics of proviſion and 


ammunition: but his principal motive was, to take on 


board a number of troops provided for a deſcent u 
France, which had been projected by England and Hol- 
* 


land, with a view to alarm and diſtract the enemy in 
The queen was ſo pleaſed with 
the victory, that ſhe ordered thirty thouſand pounds to 


be diſtributed among the ſailors. She cauſed medals to 


be ſtruck in cauſe of the acłion; and the bodies of ad- 


mira} Carter and captain Haſtings, who had been killed 
in the battle, to be interred with great funeral pomp. 
In the latter end of July, ſeven thouſand men, com- 
manded by the duke of Leinſter, embarked on board 
tranſports, to be landed at t. Maloes, Breſt, or Roche- 
fort; and the nation conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of this expedition. A council of war, conſiſting of land 
and ſea-officers, being held on board the Breda, to de- 
liberate upon the ſcheme of the miniſtry, the members 


- unanimouſly agreed, that the ſeaſon was too far advanced 


to put it in execution, Nevertheleſs, the admiral hav- 
ing detached Sir John Aſhby with a ſquadron, to inter- 
cept the remains of the French fleet, in their paſſage 
from St. Maloes to Breſt, ſet fail for La Hogue with 
the reſt of the fleet and tranſports : but, in a few days, 
the wind ſhiſting, he was obliged to return to St. 
Helen's. The queen immediately diſpatched the mar- 
quis of Carnfirthen, the earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, 


Nottingham, and Rocheſter, together with the lords 


Sidney and Cornwallis, to conſult with the admiral, who 
demonſtrated the impracticability of making an effectual 
deſcent upon the coaſt of France at that ſeaſon of the 
year. The deſign was, therefore, laid aſide; and the 
forces were tranſported to Flanders. 

King William being in Holland, and having aſcer- 
tained the winter-quarters, of the army, and concerted 


the operations of the enſuing campaign with the ſtates- 
general, and the miniſters of the allies, ſet fail for Eng- 


land on the 15th of October; on the 18th he landed at 
Yarmouth, was met by the queen at Newhall, an 
paſſed through the city of London to Kenſington, amidſt 
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* Some hiſtorians alledged, that Ruſſel did not improve his 
victory with all the advantages that might have been obtained, 
before the enemy recovered their conſternation. They ſay his 
affection to the ſervice was in a good meaſure cooled by the 
diſgrace of his friend, the earl of Marlborough: that he hated 
the earl of Nottingham, by whoſe channel be received his or- 
ders; and, that he adhered to the letter, rather than to the ſpi- 
tit of his inſtructions. But this is a malicious imputation; and 
a very ungrateſul return for his manifold ſervices to the nation. 
He acted in this whole expedition with the genuine ſpirit of a 
Britiſh admiral. He plyed from the Nore w the Dowas with 
| 3 
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| the acclamations of the populace. He received a 8 


gratulatory addreſs from the lord-mayor and aldermen 
with whom he dined in public by invitation. A day of 
thankſgiving was appointed for the victory obtained at 


ſea. The Luteſtring company was eſtabliſhed by 


* 


* 


with an uninterrupted 


tent, and the parliament met on the 4th of Novel 
The houſe of lords was deeply infected with diſcontent. 
which in ſome meaſure proceeded from diſſention 
between the queen and her ſiſter the princeſs of Den. 
mark, which laſt underwent every mortification, thar 
the court could inflit. Her guards were taken away ; 
all honours which had been paid to her rank by The ma. 


giſtrates of Bath, where ſhe ſometime reſided, and even 
by the miniſters of the church where ſhe attended at 


divine ſervice, were diſcontinued, by the expreſs order 
of his majeſty. Her cauſe was naturally eſpouſed by 
thoſe noblemen who had adhered to her in her former 
conteſt with the king, about an independent ſettlement ; 
and theſe were now reinforced by all the friends of the 
earl of Marlborough, united by 'a double tie, for they 
reſented the diſgrace and confinement of that lord, and 
thought it their duty to ſupport the princeſs Anne under 
a perſecution incurred by an attachment to his counteſa. 
The earl of Shrewſbury lived in friendſhip with Marl- 


' borough, and thought he had been ungratefully treated 


by the king: the marquis of Halifax befriended him, 
from oppoſition to the miniſtry ; the earl of Mulgrave, 
for an 1 to diſplay his talents, and acquire 
that conſideration which he thought due to his merit, 
Devonſhire, Montague, and Bradford, joined in tho 
ſame cauſe from principle: the ſame pretence was uſed 
by the earls of Stamford, Monmouth, Warrington, and 
other Whigs; though in effect they were actuated by 
jealouſy and reſentment againſt thoſe by whom they had 
been ſupplanted. As for the Jacobites, they gladly 
contributed their aſſiſtance to promote any ſcheme that 


had a tendency to embroil the adminiſtration, 


The parliament being met, the king thanked them 


for their laft ſupplies, congratulated them upon the vic- 


— 


tory obtained at ſea, condoled them on the bad ſucceſs 
of the campaign by land; magnified the power of 
France, repreſented the neceſſity of maintaining a great 
force to oppoſe it, and demanded ſubſidies equal to the 
occaſion. He expreſſed his reluctance to load them 
with additional burthens, which, he ſaid, could not be 
avoided, without expoling his kingdom to inevitable 
deſtruction. He deſired their advice towards leſſening 


the inconvenience of exporting money for the payment 


of the forces. He intimated a deſign of making a de- 
ſcent France ; declared he had no aim but to 
make his ſubjects a happy people; and that he would 
again cheerfully expoſe his life for the welfare of the 
nation. The lords, after an adjournment of three days, 
began with great warmth, to aſſert their privileges, 
which they conceived had been violated in the caſes of 
the earl of. Marlborough, and the other noblemen, who 
had been apprehended, committed to priſon, and aſter- 
wards admitted to bail by the court of King's- Bench. 
Theſe circumſtances being fully diſcuſſed in a violent 
debate, the houſe ordered lord Lucas, conſtable of the 
Tower, to produce the warrants of commitment, and 
the clerk of the King's-Bench to deliver the affidavit of 
Aaron Smith, the court ſolicitor, upon which the lords 
had been remanded to priſon. At the fame time the 
whole affair was referred to a committee empowered to 
ſend for perſons, papers, and records f. The houſe 

| | - adjourned 
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a very ſcanty wind, through the dangerous ſands, contrary ts 
the advice of all the pilots; and by that bold paſlage affected a 
junction of the different ſquadrons which owterwiſe the French 
would have attacked ſingly, and perhaps defeated. He behaved 
with t gallantry during the engagement; and deſtroyed 
2 of the enemy's capital ſhips: in a word, he ob- 
tained ſuch a deciſive victory, that during the remaining part 
of the war, the French would not hazard another battle by ſea 

with the Engliſh. 
+ The opinion of the judges was unſatisfactory to both par- 
ties: the debate was referred te a committee of the —_ 
. , ; 


%. 


adjourned to the 17th of the month, and at its next 
meeting was given to underſtand, that the king had diſ- 
charged the impriſoned noblemen. The reſentment of 
the peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to take his 
majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration, oF 

The commons having voted an addreſs of thanks, and 
another, praying that his majeſty's foreign alliance 
ſhould be laid before them, determined on a bill for re- 

ing trials in caſes of high-treaſon. They paſſed a 

vote of thanks to admiral Ruſſel, his officers, and ſea- 
men, for the victory they had obtained, and rhen pro- 
ceeded to an enquiry, why that victory had not been 
purſued; why the deſcent had not been made; and 
why the trade had not been better protected fram the 
enemy's cruiſers. The admiral having juſtified his own 
conduct, they commanded the lords of the admiralty to 

roduce copies of all the letters and orders which had 
fon ſent to the admiral: they ordered Ruſſel to lay 


before them his anſwers, and the commiſſioners of the 


tranſports, victuallers, and office of ordnance, to deli- 
ver in an account of their proceedings. 

After this formal compliment, the houſe inſtead of 
proceeding to the ſupplies, inſiſted upon peruſing the 
treaties, public accounts, and eſtimates, that they might 
be in a condition to adviſe, as well as to aſſiſt his ma- 
jeſty. Being indulged with thoſe papers, they paſſed a 
previous vote, that a ſupply ſhould be given: they then 

egan to concert their articles of advice. Some of the 
members loudly complained of partiality to foreign ge- 
nerals, and particularly reflected upon the inſolence of 
count Solmes, and his miſconduct at Steenkerke. 

Ruſſel acquitted himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the 
houſe, and ſhifted the blame of the miſcarriage upon his 
enemy the earl of Nottingham, by declaring that twenty 
days elapſed between his firſt letter to that nobleman, 
and his lordſhip's anſwer. The earl's friends, of whom 

there were a great number in the houſe, eſpouſed his 
cauſe with great vigour, and even recriminated upon 
Ruſſel; ſo that a very violent debate enſued. Both 
parties agreed, that there had been miſmanagement in 
the ſcheme of a deſcent, It was moved, that one cauſe 
of the miſcarriage was the want of giving timely and 
neceſſary orders, by thoſe to whom the management of 
the affair was committed. The houſe divided, and it 
was Carried in the affirmative by one voice only. 

Notwithſtanding the acquittal of Ruſſel, the lords re- 
ſolved to enquire into the miſcarriage of the purpoſed 
deſcent, and called for all the papers relating to that 
affair : but the aim of the majority was not ſo much to 
rectify the errors of the government, as to ſcreen Not- 
tingham, and cenſure Ruſſel. That nobleman pro- 
duced his own book of entries, together with the whole 
correſpondence between him and the admiral, 'whom he 
_ verbally charged with having contributed to the miſcar- 
riage of the expedition. This affair was referred to a 
committee. Sir John Aſhby was examined. The 
houſe directed the earl to draw up the ſubſtance of his 
charge; and theſe papers were afterwards delivered to 
a committee of the commons, at a conference by the 
lord preſident, and the reſt of the committee above. 
They offered for the inſpection of the commons, as 
they concerned ſome members of that houſe, by whom 
they might be informed more fully of the particulars they 
contained, At another conference, which the com- 
mons demanded, their committee declared, in the name 
of the houſe, that they had read and well conſidered the 
papers which their lordſhips had ſent them, and which 
they now returned: that finding Mr. Ruſſel, one of 


| — 


houſe, in which it was reſolved on, and declared, as the ſenſe 
of that aſſembly, that in purſuance of the Habeas Corpus act, 
it was the duty of the judges of gaol-delivery to diſcharge the 
priſoner on bail, if committed for high-treaſon, unleſs it be 


made appear, upon oath, that there are two witneſſes againſt 


the faid priſoner, who cannot be produced in that term, ſeſſion, 
or general gaol-delivery. They likewiſe reſolved it was the 
intention of the ſaid ſtatute, that in caſe, there ſhould be more 

one priſoner, otherwiſe to be bailed or remanded, there 
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their members, often mentioned ifi tlie ſame papers, 
they had unanimouſly reſolved that admiral Ruſſel, in 
his command of the fleets, during the laſt ſummer's ex- 
pedition, had behaved with fidelity, courage, and con- 
duct. The lords, irritated at this declaration, and diſ- 
appointed in their reſentment againſt Ruſſel, deſired a 
free conference between the committees of both houſes. 
The conference, however, was diſcontinued. 

The conſideration of ways and means now engroſſed 
the attention of the lower houſe. They reſolved that a 
rate of four ſhillings in the pound, for one year, ſhould 
be charged upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon all offices 
and employments of profit, other than military offices 
in the army or navy. The act founded on this reſolu- 
tion empowered the king to borrow money on the credit 
of it, at ſeven per cent. They further enabled him to 
raiſe one million on the general credit of the exchequer 
by granting annuities. They laid ſeveral new duties on 
a variety of imports. They renewed the laſt quarterly 
poll, providing, that in caſe it ſhould not produce three 
hundred thouſand pounds, the deficiencies might be 
made up by borrowing on the general credit of the ex- 
chequer. They continued the impoſitions on wine, 
vinegar, tobacco, and ſugar, for five years. They laid 
a new impoſition of eight per cent. on the capital ſtock 
of the Eaſt- India company, eſtimated at ſeven hundred 
and forty- four thouſand pounds; of one per cent. on the 
African; of five pounds on every ſhare of the ſtock be- 
longing to the Hudlon's-Bay company ; and they em- 
powered his majeſty to borrow five hundred thouſand 
pounds on theſe funds, which were expreſsly eſtabliſned 
for maintaining the war with vigour *. 

Several members having complained that their ſer- 
vants had been kidnapped, and ſent to ſerve as ſoldiers 
in Flanders, the houſe appointed a committee to enquire 
into the abuſes committed by preſs-maſters ; and a ſuit- 
able remonſtrance was preſented to the king, who ex- 
preſſed his indignation at this practice, and aſſured the 
houſe that the delinquents ſhould be brought to exem- 
plary puniſhment. Underſtanding, however, in the 
ſequel, that the methods taken by his majeſty for pre- 
venting this abuſe had not proved effectual, they re- 
ſumed their enquiry, and proceeded with uncommon 
vigour on the 22 they received. A great num- 
ber of perſons who had been preſſed were diſcharged by 
order of the houſe ; and captain Winter, the chief un- 
dertaker for this method of recruiting the army, was 
carried by the ſerjeant before the lord chief juſtice, tha 
he might be prolecuted according to law, | 

This ſeſſion Sir Edward Huſſey, member for Lin- 
coln, brought in a bill touching free and impartial pro- 
ceedings in parliament. It was intended to difable all 
members of parliament from enjoying places of truſt 
and profit, and particularly levelled againſt the officers 
of the army and navy, who had inſinuated themſelves 
into the houſe in ſuch numbers, that this was commonly 
called the officers' parliament. This bill paſſed the 
houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the lords, by 
whom it was read a ſecond time and committed: but 
the miniſtry employing their whole ſtrength againſt it, 
on the report, it was thrown out by a majority of two 
voices. The court had not recollected themſelves from 
the conſternation produced by ſuch a vigorous oppoſi- 
tion, when the earl of Shrewſbury produced another bill 
for triennial parliaments, providing that there ſhould be 
an annual ſeſſion; that if, at the expiration of three 
years, the crown ſhould not order the writs to be iſſued, 
the lord chancellor, or keeper, or commiſſioner of the 


muſt be oath made, that there are two witneſſes againſt each 
priſoner, otherwiſe he cannot be remanded to priſon. Theſe 
reſolutions were entered in the books, as ſtanding directions to 
all future judges, yet not without great oppoſition from the 
court-members. 

* The French king hearing how liberally William was ſup- 
plied, exclaimed with ſome emotion, „My little couſin, the 
prince of Orange, is fixed in the ſaddle—but no matter, the 
laſt Louis d'or muſt carry it.“ 
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great ſeal, ſhould iſſue them ex officio, and by authority 
of this act under ſevere penalties *. | 
On the 280 of October, 1691, ſeveral merchants 
2323 a petition to the commons againſt the Eaſt- 
ndia company; and at the ſame time the Eaſt - India 


company put anotlier petition in behalf of themſelves; 


the conſideration of both which was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. About a fortnight aſter the 
heads of the complaints againſt the Eaſt-India company 
were delivered to their governor; to which they having 
put in their anſwer, the ſame was communicated to the 
petitioners, and the Eaſt-India company ordered to 
make their defence on the 20th of November. Not 
only the appointed day, but ſeveral others were ſpent in 
examining the accounts, which Sir Joſeph Herne, the 
governor of the Eaſt-India company, delivered in, as 
a ſtate of their ſtock and debts at home and abroad; and 
in conſidering ſeveral other petitions relating to the Eaſt- 
India trade, till at laſt the commons _ to fifteen 
refolutions, on the 17th of December, by which their 
trade was regulated f. On the 23d Sir Thomas Cooke, 
Sir William Langhorne, Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, and 
others, the committee of the Eaſt-India company, de- 
livered in propoſals concerning the ſecurity mentioned in 
the reſolutions to be given; which being diſapproved, 
the ſaid committee was ordered to produce the pe 
ingly on the 29th of the ſame month, the commons, 
er a long examination of the whole matter, approved 
of the ſecurity propoſed, and on the 8th of January ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and bring in a bill to 
eſtabliſh an Eaſt-India company, according to the regu- 
lations agreed upon by the houſe ; but it came to no- 
thing. On the contrary, ſeveral petitions being pre- 
ſented againſt it, to which the Eaſt-India company did 
not give ſatisfactory anſwers, the commons addreſſed 
the king to diſſolve it, and grant a charter to a new 
company. The king's anſwer was, It is a motion of 
very great importance to the trade of this kingdom, I 
will conſider of it, and in a ſhort time give the commons 
a poſitive anſwer.” However, he was pleaſed to confer 
the honour of knighthood on Sir John Goldſborough, 
who was going to- India in quality of the company's 
commilſionary-general. | 


November 14, 1692, Sir Edward Seymour deli- 


vered to the commons a meſſage from the king in an- 
ſwer to their addreſs the laſt ſeſſion, about the Eaſt- 
India company, with ſeveral papers relating to that 
company ; namely, a copy of the new regulations drawn 
up by his majeſty's order, and which the company had 
refuſed to ſubmit to; and the opinion of the judges 
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* The immediate object of this bill was the diſſolution of 
the preſent parliament, which had already fat three ſeſſions, 
and began to be formidable to the people, from its conceſſions 
to the miniſtry. 

+ The following is a copy of the reſolutions : “ 1. That a 
ſum not leſs than one million five hundred thouſand pounds, 
and not excceding two millions, was a fund neceſſary to car 
on the Eaſt-India trade in a joint ftock. 3. That no perſon 
ſhould have any ſhare in a joint ſtock for the Eaſt-India trade 
exceeding five thouſand pounds, either in his own name, or 
any other in truſt for him. - g. That no perſon ſhould have 
above one vote in the faid company; and that each perſon, 
who had five hundred pounds ſtock therein, ſhould have one 
vote. 4. That the company to trade to the Eaſt-Indies ſhould 
be obliged to export every year in their trade goods, being the 
growth and manufacture of this nation, to the value of two 
hundred thouſand pounds at leaft. That no private con- 
tracts ſhould be made, but all goods 2 at public ſales by inch 
of candle; except falt-petre, for the uſe of the crown. 6. That 
the Eaſt-India company be obliged to ſell to the king yearly 
falt petre refined, (the refraction not exceeding four or five 
fer cent. out of one hundred and twelve,) five hundred tons, at 
the rate of thirty pounds per tun. 7. That no lot ſhould be 
put at any fales in the Eaſt-India company at one time, ex- 
deeding five hundred pounds. 8. That no perfon ſhould be 

overnor or deputy-governor of the company to trade to the 

aſt-Indies, who bad leſs ſhare in the ſtock than two thouſand 

unds; or committee-man, that had leſs than one thouſand 
ounds. 9. 'T hat the election of governor, deputy-governor, 
0 5 


they propoſed to be ſecurity; which being done accord- | 


| 
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thereupon, which the king informed the houſe was the 
reaſon of his having done nothing in the affair, ſince the 
judges had declared, that the company muſt have three 
years notice, and that no company could be ſet up in 
that time; for which reaſon he left the commons to pro- 
ceed in that matter as they ſhould think proper. On 
the 24th of the ſame month, the commons reſumed the 
affair of the Eaſt-India company; and reſolved, that 
there ſhould be a new ſubſcription of a joint ſtock not 
exceeding two millions, and not leſs than one million 
five hundred thouſand pounds, to continue for twenty. 
one years. December 7, the commons again reſumed 
the ſubje&, and agreed to the reſt of the regulations, 
viz. that no man ſhall have above ten thouſand 

ſtock, nor under one hundred pounds. Every five hun. 
dred pounds, to have a vote; and no perſon to have more 
than one: the governors to have five thouſand pounds 
ftock : the deputy governor ten thouſand pounds, The 
company to export every year of the Engliſh manufac. 
tures to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds, and 
to furniſh the government with five hundred tons of ſalt- 
petre yearly at a certain rate. Upon theſe heads the 
committee reſolved to move the houſe, that a bill might 
be brought in to ſettle the ſaid trade. On the 2gth of 
the ſame month the houſe in a grand committee upon 
the Eaſt- India buſineſs, went through ſeveral regula- 
tions, and particularly agreed to that for a new ſub. 
ſcription of a ſtock not exceeding two millions, and not 
under one million five hundred thouſand pounds. On 
the 4th of January, 1693, it was reſolved, in a thin 
houſe, that the ſubſcription for a new ſtock ſhould be 
begun within ten days after the paſſing of the act; which 
vote did at firſt lower a little the actions of the old 
company, but they ſoon roſe again to a hundred and 
thirty, as they were before, upon a belief, that the par- 
liament would not have time to finiſh the buſineſs that 
ſeſſion. March 2, the commons preſented an addreſs 
to his majeſty concerning the Eaſt-India company ; to 
which his majeſty anſwered, That he would do what- 
ever was in his power for the good of the kingdom, and 
for the advantage of this particular trade ; and that this 
was a matter, which would require ſome time for him 
to conſider. On the 11th of November, 1693, the 
Eaſt-India company obtained a new charter, whereby 
they were empowered to raiſe the ſum of ſeven hundred 
and forty-four thouſand pounds, to be added to their 
general joint ſtock, the ſubſcription of each perſon nor 
exceeding ten thouſand pounds ; ſeveral merchants and 
others, on the 7th of December, petitioned the com- 
mons for erecting a new Eaſt-India company. Upon 
which the houſe examined the charters of the old com- 
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and committee for the company to trade to the Eaſt · Indies, be 
made every year. 10. That all dividends be made in money. 
11. That no dividends be made, without leaving a ſufficient 
fund to pay all debts, and carry on the trade. 12. That a va- 
luation of the ſtock be made every five years by the accomp- 
tant of the company upon oath, to be ſeen by all ſuch as are 
concerned therein. 13. That no ſhips, either with permiſ- 
fion or without, for the future, be allowed to go to the Eaſt- 
Indies, except only ſuch as ſhould be of a company, or be 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. 14. That no by-laws ſhould 
be hinding to the company, but ſuch as were approved by a 
eneral court of adyenturers, and were not repugnant to the 
aws of the land. 13. And, laſtly, that the joint ſtock of a 
company to trade to the Faft-Indies be for twenty-one years, 
and no longer.” The next day the three following reſolutions 
were added to the reſt, iz. That all perſons now having 
above the ſum of five thouſand pounds in the ſtock of the pre- 
ſent Eaſt-India company, in their own, or other perſons names, 
be obliged to fell ſo much thereof, as ſhould exceed the ſaid 
ſum of fwwe thouſand pounds, at the rate of one hundred pounds 
for every hundred, That the members of the committee of 
the Eaſt-India company be obliged to give ſecurity to be ap- 
proved of by the houſe, that the ſtock and eſtate they now 
had, ſhould be made good ſeven hundred and forty-nine thou - 
ſand pounds, all debts paid. And, laſtly, that (ſecurity being 
firſt given) an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to 
incorporate the preſent Eaſt-India company by charter, ac- 
cording to the regulations agreed upon by the houſe, that the 

ſame might paſs into an act.“ 
pany 
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, the book of new ſubſcriptions, the ſtate of their 
ſent ſtock, and the petition above-mentioned, and 
after mature deliberation reſolved on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, © That all the ſubjects of England have equal right 
to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of 
parliament.” And this gave occaſion to the creating 
of a new Eaſt-India company, more to the diviſion of 
the merchants, than to the benefit of trade. 

On the 31ſt of January, 1693, the lords ſat in 
Weſtminſter Hall upon the trial of che lord Mohun, for 
the murder of Mr. William Mountfort, the player, the 
lord preſident being lord high fteward ; and after exa- 
mination of the witneſſes, which laſted till five in the 
afternoon, their lordſhips withdrew to their own houſe, 
and, after ſome debate, adjourned the court till the next 
morning, and ſet a fine of one hundred pounds each 
upon lord Faulconberg, lord Newport, lord Lovelace, 
and lord Leigh, for going away before the houſe was 
adjourned : which they excuſed the next day on ac- 
count of their being faint and quite ſpent with ſo long 
attendance. On Wedneſday morning, February 1, the 
lords met again in their own houſe, and continued to- 
gether till ſeven at night without going down to the court 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, ſpending the whole day in ſtating 
and debating ſeveral points of law, wiahout taking any 
reſolution thereupon, further than that it was reſolved, 
that every peer might aſk the judges in open court what 
queſtion he pleaſed as to points of law; and then they 


adjourned till the gd, the day before being Candlemas- | 


Day, on which the courts of judicature do not uſe to 
ſit. At the time appointed the lords met in their own 
houſe, and debated about the queſtions to be aſked of 
the judges; and about four in the afternoon went down 
into Weſtminſter-Hall, where ſeveral queſtions were 
| aſked the judges in preſence of lord Mohun the priſoner; 
after which their lordſhips returned to their own houſe, 
to debate thereupon ; and about nine adjourned the 
court till the next morning, when fourteen of them 
found the priſoner guilty, and ſixty- nine acquitred him“. 
The operations of the Engliſh at fea during the ſum- 
mer of 1693, do not redound to their honour. The 
king had ordered the admiral to uſe all poſſible diſpatch 
in equipping the fleets, that they might block up the 
enemy in their own ports, and protect the commerce, 
which had ſuffered ſeverely from the French privateers. 
They were, however, ſo dilatory in their proceedings, 
that the ſquadrons of the enemy failed from their har- 
bours before the Engliſh fleet could put to ſea. About 
the middle of May it was aſſembled at St. Helen's, and 
took on board five regiments, intended for a deſcent on 
Breſt ; but this enterprize was never attempted. When 
the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons joined, ſo as to form 
a very numerous fleet, the public expected they would 
undertake ſome expedition of importance, but the ad- 
mirals were divided in opinion, not did their orders war- 
rant their executing any ſcheme of conſequence. Killi- 
grew and Delaval did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of being 
diſaffected to the ſervice ; and France was ſaid to have 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the malcontents 
in England. Lewis had made ſurpriſing efforts to re- 
pair the damage which his navy had ſuſtained. He had 
purchaſed ſeveral large veſſels, and converted them into 
ſhips of war: he had laid an embargo on all the ſhip- 
Ping of his kingdom, until his ſquadrons were manned : 
e had made a grand naval promotion, to encourage the 
officers and ſeamen; and this expedient produced a 
wonderful ſpirit of activity and emulation. In May his 
fleet ſailed to the Mediterranean, in three ſquadrons, 
conſiſting of ſeventy-one capital ſhips, beſides bomb- 
ketches, fire-ſhips, and tenders. 
In the beginning of June, the Engliſh and Dutch 
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The circumſtances of the murder were as follow: A 
rakiſh young officer had made lewd addreſſes to Mrs. Brace- 
man reſolved to get his will of her by force. Mountfart 
coming from her lodgings, having ſcen her ſafe home, was at- 


girdle, the famous actreſs, which ſhe returning with diſdain, - 


758 
fleets ſailed down the Channel. On the 6th, Sir George 
Rooke was detached to the Streights with a ſquadron of 
three and twenty ſhips to convoy to the Mediterranean 


trade. The grand fleet returned to Torbay, while he 


purſued his voyage, having under his protection about 
tour hundred merchant ſhips belonging to England, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. 
On the 16th, his ſcouts diſcovered part of the French 
fleet under Cape St. Vincent; next day their whole 
navy appeared, to the amount of eighty ſail. Sixteen 
of thele plied up to the Engliſh ſquadron, while the 
vice-admural of the white ſtood off to ſea, to intercept 
the ſhips under convoy. Sir George Rooke, by the 
advice of the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes, reſolved, 
if poſſible, to avoid an engagement, which could only 
tend to their abſolute ruin. He forthwith ſent orders to 
the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, to put into the 
neighbouring ports of Faro, St. Lucar, and 'Cadiz, 
while he himſelf ſtood off with an eaſy fail for the pro- 
tection of the reſt. About fix in the evening, ten fail of 
the enemy came up with two Dutch ſhips of war, com- 
manded by the caprains Schrijver and Vander-Poel, who 
ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcaping, tacked in ſhore; and, 
thus drawing the French after them, helped to fave the 
reſt of the fleet. When attacked they made a moſt de- 
ſperate defence, but at laſt were overpowered by num- 
bers, and taken, An Engliſh ſhip of war and a rich 
pinnace were burned ; nine-and-twenty merchants veſ- 
ſels were taken, and about fifty deſtroyed by the counts 


de Tourville and D*Etrees. Seven of the largeſt Smyrna 


ſhips fell into the hands of M. de Coctlogon, and four 
he ſunk in the bay of Gibraltar. The value of the loſs, 
ſuſtained on this occaſion amounted to one million ſter- 
ling. Meanwhile Rooke ſtood off with a freſh gale, 
and on the 19th ſent home the Lark ſhip of war with 
the news of his misfortune ; then he bore away for the 
Madeiras, where having taken in wood and water, he 
ſet fail for Ireland, and on the gd of Auguſt arrived at 
Cork, with fifty ſail, including ſhips of war and trading 
veſſels. He detached captain Fairbone to Kinſale, with 
all his ſquadron, except ſix ſhips of the line, with 
which, in purſuance of orders, he joined the grand fleet 
then cruiſing in the chops of the Channel. On the 25th, 
they returned to St. Helen's, and the four regiments 
were landed. On the 19th of September, fifteen Dutch 
ſhips of the line, and two frigates, ſet fail for Holland; 
and twenty-ſix ſail, with ſeven fire-ſhips, were aſſigned 
as guard-ſhips during the winter. 

The French admirals, inſtead of purſuing Rooke to 
Madeira, made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Cadiz, and 
bombarded Gibraltar, where the merchants ſunk their 
ſhips, that they might not fall into the hands of the ene- 
my. Then they failed along the coaſt to Spain, de- 
ſtroyed ſome Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga, 
Alicant, and other places, and returned in triumph to, 
Toulon. About this period, Sir Francis Wheeler re- 
turned to England with his ſquadron, from an unfortu- 
nate expedition in the Weſt-Indies. In conjunction 
with colonel Codrington, governor of the Leeward 
Iſlands, he made unſucceſsful attempts upon the iſlands 
of Martinique and Dominique. He afterwards failed 
to Boſton in New England, with a view to concert an 
expedition againſt Quebec, which was judged impracti- 
cable. He then ſteered for Placentia in Newfoundland, 
which he would have attacked without heſitation ; bur 
the deſign was rejected by a majority of voices in the 
council of war. Thus diſappointed, he ſet ſail for Eng- 
land ; and arrived at Pani in a very ſhattered 
condition, the greater part of his men having died in the 
courſe of his voyage. 

In November another effort was made to annoy the 
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tacked by this officer and baſely murdered. Lord Mohun 
being preſent when the murder was committed, was appre- 
hended, impriſoned in the Tower, and brought to his trial for 


it before his peers in Weſtminſter-Hall. 


enemy, 
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James had been couched in ſuch i 
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enemy. Commodore Betibow ſailed with a ſquadron 
of twelve capital ſhips, four bomb-ketches, and ten bri- 
gantines, to the coaſt of St. Maloes, and anchoring 
within half a mile of the town, cannonaded and bom- 


barded it for three days ſucceſſively. He landed his 


men on an iſland, where they burned a convent. © On 
the-19th they took the advantage of a dark night, a freſh 
gale and a ſtrong tide, to fend in a fire-ſhip of a parti- 
cular contrivance, ſtiled the Infernal, in order to burn 
the town : but, ſhe ſtruck upon a rock before ſhe arrived 


at the place, and the engineer was obliged to ſet her on 


fire; and retreat. She continued burning for ſome time, 
and at laſt blew up, with ſuch an exploſion as ſhook the 

hole town like an earthquake, unroofed three hundred 
Jouſes, and broke all the glaſs and earthen-ware for 
three leagues around. A capſtan that weighed two 
hundred pounds was tranſported into the place, and 
falling upon a houſe, levelled it with the ground: the 
greateſt part of the wall. towards the ſea tumbled down ; 
and the inhabitants were overwhelmed with conſterna- 
tion : ſo that a ſmall number of troops might have taken 
poſſeſſion without reſiſtance ; but there was not a ſoldier 
on board. Nevertheleſs, the ſailors took and demo- 


liſhed Quince-fort, and did conſiderable damage to the 


town of St. Maloes, which had been a neſt of privateers 


that infeſted the Engliſh commerce. ' Though this at- 


tempt was executed with great ſpirit, 'and ſome ſucceſs, 
the clamours of the people became loucer and louder. 
They ſcrupled not to aver, that the councils of the na- 
tion were betrayed ; and their ſuſpicions roſe even to the 


ſecretary's office. They obſerved that the French were 


previouſly acquainted with all che motions of the Eng- 
liſh, and took their meaſures accordingly for their de- 
ſtruction. They collected and compared a great num- 
ber of particulars that ſeemed to juſtify their ſuſpicion of 
treachery. But the misfortunes of the nation, in all 
probability, aroſe from a motley miniſtry, divided 
among themſelves, who, inſtead of acting in concert for 
the public good, employed all their influence to thwart 
the views and blacken the reputations of each other. 
The people in general exclaimed againſt the marquis of 
Carmarthen, the earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, 
who had acquired great credit with the queen, and, from 
their hatred to the Whigs, betrayed the intereſts of the 


nation. Bur if the Engliſh were diſcontented, the French 


were miſerable, in ſpite of all their victories. That 


kingdom laboured under a dreadful famine, occaſioned 


partly from unfavourable ſeaſons, and partly from the 
war, which had not left hands ſufficient to cultivate the 
ground, Notwithſtanding all the diligence and provi- 
dence of the miniſtry, in bringing ſupplies. of corn from 
Sweden and Denmark, their care 1n regulating the 


price, and furniſhing the markets, their liberal contri- 
butions for the relief of the indigent ; multitudes periſhed 


through want, and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and diſtreſs. Lewis pined in the midſt of his 
ſucceſs. He ſaw his ſubjects exhauſted: by a. ruinous 
war, in which they had:been involyed by his ambition. 


He tampered with the allies apart, in hopes of dividing 


and detaching them from the grand confederacy : he 


ſolicited the northern crowns to engage as mediators for 


a general peace, A memorial was actually preſented by 
the Daniſh miniſter to king William, by which it ap- 
pears,. that the French king would have been contented 
to purchaſe a peace with ſome conſiderable conceſſions : 
but the terms were rejectod by the king of England, 
whoſe ambition and revenge were not yet gratified ; and 
whoſe ſubjects, though heavily laden, could till bear 


additional burthens, . 


The Jacobites had been very attentive, to the pro- 
greſs of diſſatisfaction in England, which they fomented 
with their uſual aſſiduity. The late declaration of king 
gave. offence even to ſome of thoſe, who fayoured his 


Intereſt. The earl of Middleton, therefore, in the be- 


ginning of the year repaired to St. Germain's, and ob- 
tained another, which contained the promiſe of a general 


| Pardon without exception, and every other conceſſion 
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the 10th of July. All that the 


that a Britiſh ſubject could demand of his "ſovereign, 


About the latter end of May, two men, named Can. 
ning and Farmer, were apprehended for diſperſing co. 
pies of this paper, tried at the Old Bailey, found guilty 
of not only diſperſing, but alſo of compoſing a falſe ang 
ſeditious libel, ſentenced to pay five hundred marks 
a- piece, to ſtand three times in the pillory, and find 
ſureties for their good behaviour. But no circumſtance 
reflected more diſgrace on this reign, than the fate. of 
Anderton, the ſuppoſed printer of ſome tracts againſt 
the | Py papa He was brought to trial for high. 
treaſon : he made a vigorous defence, in ſpite of the in- 
ſults and diſcouragements he ſuſtained from a partial 
bench. As nothing but preſumptions appeared againſt 
him, the jury ſcrupled to bring in a verdict that would 
affect his life until they were reviled and reprimanded 


by judge Treby ; they then found him guilty. In vain, 


recourſe was had to the queen's mercy: he ſuffered 
death at Tyburn; and left a paper, proteſting ſolemnly 
againſt the proceedings of the court, which he affirmed 
was appointed, not to try, but to convict him; and pe- 
titioning Heaven to forgive his penitent jury. The ſe. 


' verity of the government was likewiſe exemplified in the 


caſe of ſome adventurers, who having equipped priva- 
teers to cruiſe upon the . Engliſh, under joint commiſ- 
ſions from the late king James and Lewis XIV. hap. 
pened to be taken by the Engliſh ſhips of war: Dr. 
Oldys, the king's advocate, being commanded to pro- 
ceed againſt them as guilty of treaſon and piracy, refuſed 
to commence the proſecution ; and gave his opinion in 
writing, that they were neither traitors nor pirates. He 
fupported this opinion by arguments before the council: 
theſe were anſwered by Dr. Littleton, who ſucceeded 
him in the office, from which he was diſmiſſed; and the 
priſoners were executed as traitors. The Jacobites did 
not fail to retort thoſe arts upon the government, which 
their adverſaries had fo ſucceſsfully. practiſed in the late 
reign. They inveighed againſt the vindictive ſpirit of 
the adminiſtration, and taxed it with encouraging in- 
formers and falſe witneſſes; a charge for which there 
ſeemed to be too much foundation. 4 

On the 18th of April, the ſeſſion was opened in 
Scotland, and king William's letter, replete with the 
moſt cajoling expreſſions, being read, the parliament 
proceeded to exhibit undeniable ſpecimens of their good- 
humour. They drew up a very affectionate anſwer to 
his majeſty's letter ; they voted an addition of fix new 
regiments to the ſtanding forces of the kingdom: they 
granted a ſupply of above one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling to his majeſty: they enacted a law 


for levying men to ſerve on board the royal navy : they 


fined all abſentees, whether lords or commoners ; and 
vacated the feats of all thoſe commiſſioners who refuſed 
to take the oath of aſſurance, which was equivalent to 
an abjuration of king James : they ſet on foot an enquiry 
about ah intended invaſion : they publiſhed ſome inter- 
cepted letters, ſuppoſed to be written to king James by 
Nevil Payne, wham they committed to priſon, and 
threatened with a trial for. high-treaſon ; but he eluded 
the danger, by threatening in his turn to impeach thoſe 
who had made their peace with the government : they 
paſſed an act for the comprehenſion of ſuch of the epiſ- 
copal clergy as ſhould condeſcend to take the oaths by 
neral aſſembly re- 
quired of them, was, an offer to ſubfcribe the Confeſ- 
fion of Faith, and to acknowledge preſbytery as the only 


government of the Scottiſh church : but they neither 
{ſubmitted to thele terms, nor took the oaths within the 


limited time, fo that they forfeited all legal right to their 
benefices. Nevertheleſs, they continued in poſſeſſion, 
and even received private aſſurances of the king's pro- 
tection. It was one of William's political maxims, to 


court his domeſtic enemies; but it was never attended 


with any good effect. This indulgence gave offence to 
the preſbyterians, and former diſtractions began to 


re vive. 


Ihhis year a draught of a commiſſion: for taking ſub- 


ſcriptions for the bank of England, together with a 
| | | | ſchedule 
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ſchedule concerning the draught of a charter for the 
corporation of the bank, were firſt approved and ſigned 
by her majeſty on the. 8th of June; and the charter; 
which was to paſs under the great ſeal of England; after 


the 1ſt of Auguſt, if the ſum of one million two hundred 
' thouſand 


pounds, or one moiety, or .more thereof 
ſhould be ſubſcribed by that time, or ſooner, if the 
whole one. million two hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be ſooner ſubſcribed, was accordingly granted towards 
the middle of July, the commiſſioners having taken 
Aubſcriptions amounting to that ſum by the 5th of the. 
month. - The conſticuting of the bank occaſioned great 
debates : ſome thought a bank would grow to be a mo- 
nopoly. All the money of England would come into 
their hands; and they would in a few years become the 
maſters of the ſtock and wealth of the nation. Others 

for it; that the credit, it would have, muſt in- 
creaſe trade, and the circulation of money, at leaſt in 
bank notes. It was viſible, that all the enemies of the 
government ſet themſelves againſt it, with ſuch a vehe- 
mence of zeal, that this alone convinced all people, that 
they ſaw the ſtrength that our affairs would receive from 


it. The Dutch often reckoned up the great advantages 


they had from their banks; and they concluded, that 
as long as England continued jealous of the govern- 
ment, a bank could never be ſettled among us, nor gain 
eredit _— to ſupport itſelf : and, upon that, they 
judged the ſuperiority in trade muſt ſtill be on their fide. 
This, with all the other remote funds that were created, 
had another good effect: it engaged all thoſe, who were 


concerned in them, to be, upon account of their own 


intereſt, zealous for maintaining the government, ſince 
it was not to be doubted, but that a revolution would 
have ſwept all theſe away. The advantages that the 
king, and all concerned in tallies, had from the bank, 
were ſoon: ſo ſenſibly felt, that all people ſaw into the 
ſecret reaſons, that made the enemies of the conſtitu- 
tion ſet themſelves with ſo much earneſtneſs againſt it. 


About this time the nation ſuſtained a very heavy 


misfortune in the fate of Sir Francis Wheeler, who had 
been appointed commander in chief of the Mediterra- 


nean ſquadron. . He recrived inſtructions to take under 


his convoy the merchant ſhips bound to Turkey, Spain, 
and Italy; to cruize thirty days in a certain latitude, for 
the protection of the Spaniſh. plate · fleet, homeward- 
bound; to leave part of his ſquadron at Cadiz, as con- 
voy to the trade for England; to proceed with the reſt 
to the Mediterranean; to join the Spaniſh fleet in his 
return; and to act in concert with them, until he ſhould 
be joĩned by the fleet from Turkey and the Streights, 
and accompany them back to England. About the 
latter end of October he ſet ſail from St. Helen's, and 
in January arrived at Cadiz with the ſhips made his 
convoy. There leaving rear-admiral Hopſon, he pro- 
ceeded for the Mediterranean. In the bay of Gibraltar 
he was overtaken by a dreadful tempeſt, under a lee- 
ſhore, which he could not poſſibly weather, and where 


the ground was ſo foul thgt no anchor would hold. This 


expedient, however, was tried. A great number. of 
ſhips were driven aſhore, : and many periſhed. The 
admiral's ſhip, foundered at ſea, and he and all his crew 
were buried in the deep, except two Moors who were 
miraculouſly preſerved. Two other ſhips of the line, 
three ketches, and fix merchant- ſhips were loſt. The 
remains of the fleet were ſo much ſhattered, that inſtead 
of proſecuting their voyage, they returned to Cadiz, in 


order to. be refitted, and ſheltered from the attempts of 


the Frenek ſquadrons which were ſtill at ſea, under the 
command of Ohateau- Renaud and Gabaret. 
The king of France being tired of the war, which had 
impoveriſned his country, continued to tamper with the 
da e of Ys and, by means of the pope, made ſome 
offers to che king of Spain, which were rejected. Mean 
be he reſulved to ſtand upon 8 e 
aung campaign, in every part hut Catalonia, where 
his whole e ache open with the count 
de Noailles, who commanded the land army. King 
W Wars 555 received intelligence of the deſign upon 
No. LXIII. G8. | ; 
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Barcelona; endeavoured to prevent the junction of the 


Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons, by ſending Ruſſel to ſea 
as early as the fleet could be in a condition to fail; but 


before he arrived at Portſmouth, the Breſt ſquadron 


had quitted that harbour. On the 2d of May the ad- 
miral failed from St. Helen's, with the ebmbined ſqua- 
drons of England and Holland, amounting to ninety 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, and teri- 
ders. He detached captain Pritche«J of the Mon- 
mouth with two fireſhips, to deſtroy a fleet of French 
merchant-ſhips near Couquet-Bay ; and this ſervice be- 
ing performed, he returned to St. Helen's, where he 
had left Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with a ſquadron, to take 
on board a body of land-forces, intended for a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France. Theſe being embarked; 
under the command of general Prolemache, the whole 
fleet failed again on the 29th of May. The land and 
ſea officers, in a council of war, agreed that part of the 
fleet deſigned for this expedition, ſhould ſeparate from 
the reſt, and proceed to Cameret-Bay, where the forces 
ſhould be landed. On the 5th of June, lord Berkeley, 
who commanded this ſquadron; parted with the grand 
fleet, ahd on the 7th anchored between the bays of 
Camaret and Bertaume. Next day the marquis of 


: Carmarthen, aſterwards duke of Leeds, who ſerved un- 


der Berkeley, as rear-admiral of the blue, entered 


"Camaret-Bay with two large ſhips and fix frigates, to 


cover the troops in landing. The French had received 
intelligence ot the deſign, and taken ſuch precautions, 
under the conduct of the celebrated engineer, Vauban, 
that the Engliſh were expoſed to a terrible fire from new. 
erected batteries, as well as from a ſtrong body of 
troops, and though the ſhips cannonaded them with 
great-vigour, the ſoldiers could not maintain any regu- 
larity in landing. A great number were killed in the 
open boats' before they reached the ſhore; and thoſe 
who landed were ſoon repulſed, in ſpite of all the endea- 
vours of general Ptolemache, who received a wound in 
the thigh, which proved mortal. Seven hundred ſol- 
diers are {aid to have been loſt on this occaſion, beſides 
thoſe who were killed on board the ſhips. The Monk 
ſhip of war was towed off with great difficulty : but a 
Dutch- frigate of thirty guns fell into the hands of the 
enemy.- After this unfortuaate attempr, lord Berkeley, 
with the advice of a council of war, failed back from 
England; and at St. Helen's received orders from the 
queen to call a council, and deliberate in what manner 
the ſhips and forces might be beſt employed. They 
agreed to make ſome attempt upon the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy. With this view they ſet ſail on the 5th of July. 
They bombarded Dieppe, and reduced the greateſt 
Thence they ſteered to 
Havre-de-Grace, which met with a like fate. They 
harraſſed the French troops, who marched after them 
along ſhore, They alarmed the whole coaſt, and filled” 
every town with ſuch conſternation, that they would 
have been abandoned by the inhabitants, had they not 
been detained by military force. On the 26th of July, 
lord Berkeley returned to St. Helen's, where he quitred 
the fleet, and the command devolved-upon Sir Clotdes 
ſley Shovel. This officer having received inſtructions 
to make an attempt upon Dunkirk, ſailed round to the 
Downs, where he was joined by M. Meeſters, with ſix- 
and- twenty Dutch pilots. On the 12th of September 
he appeared before Dunkirk ; and next day ſent in the 
Charles galley, with two bomb-ketches, and as many 
of the machines called Infernals. Theſe were ſet on 
fire without effect; and the deſign miſcarried : then 


Shovel ſteered to Calais, which having bombarded with 


little ſucceſs, he returned to the coaſt of England ; and 
the bomb-ketches and machines were ſent into the river 
Thames, | | 


During theſe | n en admiral Ruſſel, wich the 


grand fleet, failed for the Mediterranean; and being 
joined by rear-admiral Neville from Cadiz, together 
with Callemberg and Evertzen, he ſteered towards 
Barcelona, which was ſeized by the French fleet and 
| army. At his approach, Tourville retired with precipi- 
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doned his enterprize, The Spaniſh affairs were in ſuch 
a deplorable condition, that without this timely aſſiſt- 
ance the kingdom muſt have been undone. While he 
continued in the Mediterranean, the French admiral 
durſt not venture to appear at ſea; and all his projects 
were diſconcerted. After having aſſerted the honour 
of the Britiſh flag in thoſe ſeas during the whole ſum- 
mer, he failed in the beginning of November to Cadiz, 
where, by an expreſs order of the king, he paſſed the 
winter, during which, he took ſuch precautions for pre- 
venting Tourville from paſſing the Streights, that he 
did not think proper to riſque the paſſage. 
+... King William having been ſeveral times out of the 
kingdom, and having ſettled the affairs of the confede- 
racy at the Hague, embarked for England on the 8th 
of November, 1694, and next day landed at Margate. 
On the 12th he opened the ſeſſion of parliament, with 
a ſpeech, in which he obſerved that the poſture of affaits 
was improved both by ſea and land ſince they laſt parted ; 
in particular, that a ſtop was put to the progreſs of the 
French arms. He deſired they would continue the act 
of tonnage and poundage, which would expire at Chriſt- 
mas: he reminded them of the debt for the tranſports 
employed in the reduction of Ireland; and exhorted 
them to prepare ſome good bill for the encouragement 
of ſeamen. A majority in both houſes was already. ſe- 
cured; and in all probability, he bargained: for their 
condeſcenſion by agreeing to the bill for triennial par- 
liaments “. This Mr. Harley brought in, by order of 
the lower houſe, immediately after their firſt adjourn- 
ment: and it kept pace with the conſideration ef the 
ſupplies. The commons having examined the eſtimates 
; nes: 0 accounts, vated four millions ſeven hundred and 
ſixty- four thouſand ſeven hundred and twelve pounds 
for the ſervice of the army and navy. In order to- raiſe 
this ſum they continued, the land- tax; they renewed. the 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage for five years, and im- 
ſed new duties on different commodities f. 
While the triennial bill was depending, 
Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſeized with a 
fit of the dead palſy, in the, chapel of Whitehall, on, 
Sunday, and died on the 22d of November, five days 
after he was indiſpoſed, deeply regretted by the king 
and.queen, who ſhed tears of ſorrow at his deceaſe 4. 
The queen did not long ſurvive her favourite prelate. 
In about a month after his deceaſe, ſhe was taken ill of 
the ſmall pox, and the ſymptoms proved dangerous, 
The new archbiſhop. (Teniſon) attended on her; he 
performed all. devotions, and had much private diſ- 
courſe with her: when the deſperate condition ſhe was 
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bs The triennial bill enacted, That a. parliament ſhould be 
held once within three years at leaſt z/ that within three years at 
fartheſt, after the diſſplution of the parliament then ſubGRing, 
and'ſ6 from time to time, for ever after, legal writs under the 
great ſeal ſhould” be iſſued, by the direction of the crown, for 

calling, afſemblirig, and holding another new parliament : that 
no parliament ſhould continue longer than three years at far- 
theſt, to be accounted from the firſt day of the ſeſſion: and, 
that the parliament then ſubſiſting ſhould. ceaſe and determine 
on the 1 of November next following, unleſs their majeſties 
Thould think fit to diſſolve it ſooner. The duke of Devonſhire, 
the marquis of Halifax, the earls of Weymouth and Ayleſbury, 
proteſted againſt this bill, becauſe it tended to the continuance 
af; the preſent: parliament longer than, as they apprehended, 
was agreeable to che conſtitution of England. 
r They impoſed certain rates and duties upon marriages, 
births, — burials, bachelors, and widows, - They paſſed an 
Act for laying additional duties upon coffee, tea, and chocolate, 
towards paying the debt due for the tranſport ſhips ; and an- 
eder impoling' duties on glaſs ware, {[t5ne and earthen bottles, 
eval; and ulm. 3A Dak 2502535 OG, 
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+ His diſtemper ſo oppreſſed him, and ſpeakiog was ſo un- 
Faſy;t him, that though it appeared, by ſig 
e 
Hot able to enpreſs himſelf to others. He ſeemed fill ſere 
wnid Calm, and in broken words ſaid, he th akgs God, he W 
Aer within, and had nothing the ta dd, but ts wait for the 
'will of Heaven. His. body Was buried, at his own defire; in 
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in was evident beyond doubt, he'told the king he coulg 
not do his duty faithfully, unleſs he acquainted her with 
the danger ſhe was in: the king approved of it, and 
ſaid, whatever effect it might have, he would not have 
her , deceived in ſo important a matter. And, as the 
archbiſhop was preparing the queen, with ſome addreſs, 
not to ſurprize her too much with ſuch tidings, ſhe pre- 
ſently apprehended his drift, but ſhewed no fear nor 
diſorder upon it. She ſaid, ſhe thanked God ſhe had 
always carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be 
left to the laſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, but to 
look up to God, and ſubmit to his will ; it went further 
indeed than ſubmiſſion; for ſhe ſeemed to deſire death, 
rather than life ; and ſhe continued to the laft minute of 
her life in that calm and reſigned ſtate. She had for. 
merly wrote her mind, in many particulars, to the king ; 
and ſhe gave orders, to look carefully for a ſmall ſcrutoir 
that ſhe made uſe of, and to deliver it'to the king ; and, 
having diſpatched that, ſhe avoided the giving herſelf 
or him the tenderneſs, which a final parting might have 
raiſed in them both. The day before ſhe died, ſhe re- 


- ceived. the ſacrament with all the biſhops who were in 


attendance ; and expired on, the 28th of December, in 
the thirty-third year of her age, and in the'fixth of her 
reign, to the inexpreſſible grief of the king, who for 
ſome weeks after her death could neither ſee company, 
nor attend to-the buſineſs of the ſtate. 

' Mary was in her perſon tall and well proportioned, 
with an oval-viſage, lively eyes, agreeable features, a 
mild aſpect, and an air of dignity. Her apprehenſion 
was clear, her memory tenacious, and her judgement 
ſolid. She was a zealous proteſtant, of an even temper, 
and of a calm and mild converſation. Her piety and 
virtue were real and unaffeted; and the vivacity-and 
ſweetneſs of her temper and converſation ſoftened all 
thoſe diſagreeable ideas, which the world is too willi 
to entertain of the ſeverities of virtue, and the ſtrictneſa 
of true religion. She was not content wir being de- 
vout herſelf, but ſhe: infuſed piety into all who came 
near her; eſpecially thoſe, whom ſhe took into her more 
immediate care, and whom ſhe ſtudied to form with the 
tenderneſs: and watchfulneſs of a mother. She charmed 
them wich her inſtructions, as ſhe overcame them with 
her kindneſs. She was à perfect example of conjugal 
love, chaſtity, and obedience.” She ſet her huſband's 
will before her as the rule of her life. Her admiration 
of him made her ſubmiſſion not only eaſy, but delight- 
ful. And it is remarkable, that when Dr. Teniſon, 


named to be archbiſnhop of Canterbury, went to comfort 


the king, his majeſty anſwered, . That he could not 
but grieve, ſince he had loſt a wife, ho in ſeventeen 
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years had never been guilty of an indiſcretion. She was 
ruffled by no paſſion, and ſeerns to have been a ſtranger 
to the emotions of natural affection: for ſhe aſcended, 
without compunction, the throne from which her father 
had been depoſed, and treated her ſiſter as an alien to 
her blood. In a word, Mary ſeems to have imbibed 
the cold diſpoſition and-apathy of her huſband ; and to 
have centered all her ambition in deſerving the epithet 
of an humble and obedient wife *. 

The princeſs Anne being informed of the queen's 
dangerous indiſpoſition, ſent a lady of her bed- chamber, 
to deſire ſhe might be admitted to her majeſty ; but this 
requeſt was nat granted. She was thanked for her ex- 
preſſion of concern; and given to underſtand, that the 
phyſicians had directed that the queen ſhould be kept as 
quiet as poſſible. Before her death, however, ſhe ſent 
a forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter ; and, after her deceaſe, 
the earl of Sunderland effected a reconciliation between 
the king and the princeſs, who viſited him at Kenſing- 
ton, where ſhe was received with uncommon civility f. 
He appointed the palace of St. James for her reſidence, 
and preſented her with the greater part of the queen's 
jewels. But a mutual jealouſy and diſguſt ſubſiſted un- 
der theſe exteriors of friendſhip and eſteem. 
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IN 1695 an enquiry was made into the circum- 
ſtances attending the cruel maſſacre of Glencoe. A 
motion was made, that the commiſſioners ſhould exhi- 
bit an account of their proceedings in this affair: ac- 
cordingly, a report, conſiſting of the king's inſtructions, 
Dalrymple's letters, the depoſitions of witneſſes, and 
the opinion of the committec, was laid before the par- 
lament. The written opinion of the commiſſioners, 
who were creatures of the court, imported, that Mac- 
donald of Glencoe had been perfidiouſly murdered; 
that the king's intentions contained nothing to warrant 
the maſſacre; and that ſecretary Dalrymple had ex- 
ceeded his orders, The parliament concurred with this 


report. They | reſolved, that Livingſton was not to | 


blame, for having given the orders contained in his let- 
ters to lieutenant colonel: Hamilton: that this laſt was 
liable to proſecution : that the king ſhould be addreſſed 
to give orders, either for examining major Duncanſon 
in Flanders, touching his concern in this affair, or for 
ſending him home to be tried in Scotland; as alſo, that 
Campbell of Glenlyon, captain Drummond, lieutenant 
Lindſey, enſign Lundy, and ſerjeant Barber, ſhould be 
ſent to Scotland, and proſecuted according to law, for 
the parts they had acted . in that execution. In conſe- 
quence of theſe reſolutions, the parliament drew up an 
addreſs to the king, in which they laid the whole blame 
of the maſſacre upon the exceſs in the maſter of Stair's 
letters concerning that tranſaction. They begged that 
his majeſty would give ſuch orders about him, as he 
ſhould think fit for the vindication of his government; 
that the actors in that: barbarous ſlaughter might be 
proſecuted by the king's. advocate, according to law; 
and that ſome reparation might be made to the men of 


n 
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* Her obſequies were performed with great magnificence. 
The body was attended from Whitehall to Weſtminſter Abbey 
by all the judges, ſerjeants at law, the lord- mayor and alder- 
men of the city of London, and both houſes of parliament; 
and the funeral ſermon. was preached by, Dr. Teniſon, arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury : Dr. -Kenn, 'the deprived biſhop of Bath 
and Wells,” reproached him in a letter, for not having called 
upon her majeſty on her death; bed to repent of the ſhare ſhe 
had in the revolution. This was: anſwered by another pain- 
pblet. One of the Jacobige clergy inſulted the queen's me- 
mory, by preaching on the following text: * Go naw, fee: 
this curſed woman, and bury her, for ſhe is a king's daugh- 
ter.” On the other hand, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of London came to a reſolution. to erect her 
ſtatue, with that of the king, in the Royal Exchange. 


by the princeſs Anne to king William: 
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Glencoe who eſcaped: the, maſſacre, for the loſſes they 


turned to Britain in a moſt miſerable condition. 


** 


+ On the deceaſe of the queen the following letter was ſent | 
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had ſuſtained in their effects upon that occaſion ; as their 
habitations had-been plundered and burned, their lands 
waſted, and their cattle driven away; ſo that they were 
reduced to extreme poverty. Notwithſtanding this ad- 
dreſs of the Scottiſh parliament, by which the king was 
ſo folemnly exculpated, his memory is {till loaded with 
the ſuſpicion of having concerted, countenanced, and 
enforced this barbarons execution; eſpecially as the 
maſter of Stair eſcaped with impunity, and the other 
actors of the tragedy, far from being puniſhed, were 
preferred in the ſervice. While the commiſſioners were 
employed in the enquiry, they made ſuch diſcoveries 
concerning the conduct of the earl of Braidalbane, as 
amounted to a, charge of high-treaſon ; and he. was 
committed priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh: but it 
ſeems he had diſſembled with the highlanders, by the 


king's permiſſion, and now ſheltered himſelf under the 


ſhadow of a royal pardon. 

This year a ſquadron was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 
under 'the joint command of captain Robert Wilmot 
and colonel Lilingſton, with twelve hundred land forces. 
They had inſtructions to co-operate with the Spaniards 
in Hiſpaniola, againſt the French ſettlements on that 
iſland, and to deſtroy their fiſheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, in their return. They were accord- 
ingly joined by ſeventeen hundred Spaniards raiſed by 
the preſident of St. Domingo; but inſtead of proceed- 
ing againſt Petit-Guavas, according to the directions 
they had received, Wilmot took poſſeſſion of Port 
Francois, and plundered the country for his own pri- 
vate advantage, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
Lilingſton, who proteſted againſt his conduct. In a 
word, the ſea and land officers lived in a ſtate of perpe- 
cual diſſention; and both became extremely diſagreea- 
ble to the Spaniards, who ſoon renounced all connection 
with them and'their deſigns. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember the commodore ſet fail for England, and loſt one 
of his ſhips in the gulf of Florida. He himſelf died in 
his paſſage; and the greater part of the men being 
[wept off by an epidemical diſtemper, the ſquadron re- 
Not- 
withſtanding the great efforts the nation had made to 
maintain ſuch a number of different ſquadrons for the 
protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the enemy, 
the trade ſuffered ſeverely from the French privateers, 
which ſwarmed in both channels, and made prize of 
many rich veſſels. The marquis of Carmarthen, bein 
ſtationed with a ſquadron off the Scilly iſlands, miltook 
a fleet of merchant ſhips for the Breſt fleet, and retired 
with precipitation to Milford Haven. In conſequence 
of this retreat, the' privateers took a great number of 
ſhips from Barbadoes, and five from the Eaſt-Indies, 
valued at a million ſterling. The merchants renewed 
their clamour againſt the commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, who produced their orders and inſtructions in 
their own defence. The marquis of Carmarthen had 
been guilty of flagrant miſconduct on this occaſion : 
but the chief ſource of theſe national calamities was the 
circumſtantial' intelligence tranſmitted to France from 
time to time, by the malcontents of England. 
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« Sir, . | 
A beg your majeſty's favoufable acceptance of my ſincere 
and hearty ſorrow for your great affliction in the loſs of the 
queen. And I do aſſure your majeſty, I am as ſenſibl 
touched with this ſad misfortune, as if I had never been 15 


unhappy, as to have fallen into her diſpleaſure. 


It is my earneſt defire, your majeſty would give me leave 
to wait upon you, as ſoon as it can be without inconveniency 


to you, and without danger of increaſing your affliction, that 


I: may have an opportunity myſelf, not only of repeating this, 


but of aſſuring your majeſty of my real intentions to omit no 


occaſion of giving you conſtant proofs of my ſincere reſpect 


and concern for your perſon and intereſt, as becomes, 


Fir, Your majeſty's = 

moſt affectionate ſiſter, and ſervant, 
2 ANNE.“ 
King 
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Of Holland, and the elector 


ledging the title of king William as rightful and lawful, 


propoſal to James, that he ſhould procure a 


conferred with the ſtates 
of Brandenburgh, who met 
him at the Hague, embarked for England on the 19th 
of October, this year; and arrived in ſafety at Mar- 


King William, after Eri 


gate, from whence he proceeded to London, Where he 


was teceived as a conqueror, amidſt the rejoicings and 
acclamations of the people. On the ſame day he ſum- 
moned a council at Kenſington, in. which it was deter- 
mined to convoke a new parliament; which was ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter on the 22d of Novem- 
ber. While the whole nation was occupied in the 
elections, William, by the advice of his confidents, 
laid his own diſpoſition under reſtraint, in another 
effort to acquire popularity. He honoured the diver- 
fions of Newmarket with his preſence, and there re- 
ceived a compliment of congratulation from the univer- 


ſity of Cambridge. He afterwards, by the way of | 
' Woodſtock, made a ſolemn entry into Oxford, having 


been met at ſome diſtance from the city by the duke of 
Ormond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the vice- 
chancellor, the doors in their habits, and the magiſ- 
trates in their formalities. He proceeded directly to 
the theatre, were he was welcomed in an elegant Latin 
oration : he received from the chancellor on his knees, 
the uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible, and book of 
Common Prayer, the cuts of the univerſity, and a pair 


| Tartu gloves. The conduits ran with wine, 
a 


a magnificent banquet was prepared; but an ano- 
nymous letter being found in the ſtreet, importing, that 
there was a deſign to poiſon his majeſty, William re- 
ſuſed to eat or drink in Oxford, and retired imme- 
diately to Windſor. Notwithſtanding this abrupt de- 

rture, the univerſity choſe Sir William Trumball, 
ecretary of ſtate, as one of their repreſentatives in par- 
lament. =. 5 4485 
This year the commons reſolved to take the caſe of 
the merchants, who loudly complained of their ſuffer- 
ings during the war, into conſideration. In purſuance 
of this reſolution, it reſolved itſelf into a committee, to 
conſider of the ſtate of the nation with to com 
merce, and having duly weighed. all, circumſtances, 
* to the following reſolutions : * That a council 
of trade ſhould: be. eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, with 
powers to take meaſures for the more effectual preſer · 
vation of commerce: that the commiſſioners ſhould. be 
nominated by parliament, but none of them have ſeats 
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was actually concerted. In the beginning af 

the duke of Berwick repaired pnvately to England, 
where he conferred with the conſpirators, | aſſured them 
that king James was ready,to make'a deſcent with 2 
conſiderable number of French forces, diſtributed com. 
miſſions, and gave direCtions for providing men, arms, 
and horſes, to join him at. his arrival. When he re. 
turned to France, he found every thing prepared for the 
expedition. The troops were drawn — to the ſea. 
ſide ; a great number of tranſports were aſſembled at 
Dunkirk ; Monſieur Gabaret had advanced as far as 
Calais with a ſquadron of ſhips, which, when joined by 
that of Dubart at Dunkirk,” was judged a ſufficient 
. convoy ; and James had come as far as' Calais in his 
way to embark. Meanwhile, the Jacobites in England 
were aſſiduouſly employed in making preparations for a 
revolt. Sir John Freind had very nearly completed a 
regiment of horſe : conſiderable progreſs was made in 
levying another by Sir William Perkins: Sir John 
Fenwick had enliſted four troops : colonel Tempeſt 
had undertaken for one regiment of dragoons: colonel 
Parker was preferred to the command of another: Mr. 
Curzon was commiſſioned for a third; and the malcon- 
tents intended to raiſe a fourth in Suffolk, where their 
intereſt chiefly prevailed, 

While one part of the Jacobites proceeded againſt 
William, in the uſual way of exciting an inſurrection, 
another, conſiſting of the moſt deſperate conſpirators, - 
had formed a ſcheme of aſſaſſination. Sir George Bar- 
clay, a native of Scotland, who had ferved as an officer 
in the army of James, a man of undaunted courage, 
a furious bigot in the religion of Rome, yet cloſe, cir- 
cumſpect, and determined, was landed, with other offi- 
cers in Romney-Marſh, by one captain Gill, about the 
beginning of January, and is ſaid to have undertaken 
the taſk of ſeizing or aſſaſſinating king William. He * 
imparted his deſign to Harriſon, alias Johnſtone, a 
| prieſt ; Charnock, Porter, and Sir William Perkins, 
by whom it was approved, and he pretended to have a 
particular commiſſion ſot this - ſervice. : After various 
| conſultations, they reſolved to attack the king on his 
| return from Richmond, where he commonly hunted on 
Saturdays; and the ſcene of their intended ambuſcade 
was a lane between Brentford: and Turnham- Green. 
As it would be neceſſary to charge and diſperſe the 
guards that attended the coach, they agreed that their 


in the houſe : that they ſhould take an oath, acknow- 


and abjuring the pretenſions of James, or any other 
perſon.” The king conſidered theſe reſolutions as an 
open attack upon his prerogative, and ſignified his diſ- 
pleaſure to the earl of Sunderland, who patroniſed this 
meaſure :. but ĩt was ſo popular in the houſe, that in all 
probability it would have been put in execution, had 
not the attention of the commons been diverted from it 
at this period by the detection of a new conſpiracy. 
The friends of king James had, upon the death of 

ueen Mary, renewed their practices ſor effecting a re- 
Fic: an of that monarch, on the ſuppoſition that the 
intereſt of William was conſiderably, weakened by the 
deceaſe of his conſort. Certain individuals, whoſe zeal 
for James overſhot their difcretion, formed a deſign to 
ſeize the perſon of king William, and convey him to 
France, or put him to death in cafe of reſiſtanee. 
They had ſent emiſſaries to the court of St. Germain's 
to demand a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which was 
refuſed. The earl of Ayleſbury, lord Montg oy 
ſon to the marquis of Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sfr 
John Freind, captain Charnock, was detached wich a 
hore and foot from. France, to make à deſcent in Eng · 
land, and they would engage not only to join him at 
his landing, but even to replace bim on the throne of 
- Theſe- offers being declined by James, on 
pretence that the French king could not ſpare ſuch 4 
number of troops at that juncturt, the earl of Ayleſ- 
bury went over in perſon, and was adtnitted to a con- 
ſerence with Lewis, in which the ſcheme of an invaſion 


| ſo much uſed to fictitious plots, and falſe diſcoveries, 


number · ſnould be increaſed to ſorty horſemen, and each 
conſpirator began to engage proper perſons for the en- 
terprize. When their complement was full, they de- 
termined to execute their purpoſe on the i ↄth of Febru- 
ary. They concerted the manner in which they ſhould 
meet in ſmall parties without ſuſpicion; and waited with 
impatience for the hour of action. In this interval, ſome 
of the underling actors, ſeized with horror at the reflec- 
tion of what they had undertaken, or captivated with 
the proſpect of reward, reſolved to prevent the execu- 
tion of the deſign by a timely diſcovery. O the 11th 
of February, one Fiſher informed the earl of Portland 
of the ſcheme; and named ſome: of the conſpirators; 
but his account was imperſect.. On the 13th, however, 
he returned with a circumſtantial detail of all the parti- 
culars. Next day, the earl was accoſted by one Pen- 
dergraſs, an Iriſh officer, who told his lordſhip he had 
juſt come. from Hampſhire, at the requeſt; of 'a particu- 
lar friend, and underſtood that he had been called up to 
town. with a view of engaging him in a deſign to aſſaſſi- 
nate king William. ' He faid,” he had promiſed to em- 
bark in the undertaking, though he deteſted it in his 
own mind, and took this. dpportunity of reyealing the 
ſceret, which was of ſuch. conſequence- to his majeſty's 
life, He owned himſelf a Roman catholic, but declared 
that he did not think any teligtom eould juſtify ſuch a 
creachergus/ purpoſe. Ar che ſame time he obſerved, 
that'as he lay under obligations to ſome of the conſpira- 
tors, His honour and gratitude would not permit him to 
accuſe them by name; and that he would upon no con- 
ſideration appear as an evidenqe. The king had been 


that 


/ 
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„ that he paid little regard to theſe informations, until I expreſſed their abhorrence of the villainous and barba- 


they were confirmed by the teſtimony” of another con- 
ſpirator called La Rur, a Frenchman, who communi- 
cated the ſame particulars to brigadier Leviſon, with- 
out knowing the leaſt circumſtance of the other diſco- 
yerics. The king then believed there was ſometfing 
real in the conſpiracy; and Pendergraſs and La Rue 
were ſeverally examined in his preſence. He thanked 
Pendergraſs in particular for this inſtance of his probity ; 
but obſerved, that it muſt prove ineffectual, unleſs he 
would diſcover the names of the conſpirators ; for with- 
out knowing who they were, he ſhould not be able to 
ſecure his life againſt theſe attempts. Ar length Pen- 
dergraſs was prevailed upon to give a lift of thoſe he 
knew, yet not before the king had ſolemnly promiſed 
that he ſhould not be uſed as an evidence againſt them, 
except with his own conſent. As the king did not go 
to Richmond on the day appointed, the conſpirators 
poſtponed the execution af their deſign till the Saturday 
tollowing- They accordingly met at different houſes on 
the Friday, when every man received his inſtructions. 
There they agreed, that after the perpetration of the 
parricide, they ſhould ride in a body as far as Hammer- 
ſmith, and then diſperſing, enter London by different 
avenues. But, on the morning, when they underſtood 
that the guard were returned to their quarters, and the 
king's coaches ſent back to the Mews, they were ſeized 
with a ſudden damp, on the ſuppoſition that their plot 
was diſcovered. Sir George Barclay withdrew himſelf, 
and every one began to think of providing for his own 
ſafety. Next night, however, a great number of them 
were apprehended, and then 'the whole diſcovery was 
communicated to the privy-council. A proclamation 
was iſſued againſt thoſe that abſconded ; and great dili- 
g-ace was uſed to find Sir George Barclay, who was 
ſuppoſed to have a particular commiſſion from James 
for aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange; but he made 
good his retreat, and it was never proved that any ſuch 
commiſſion had been granted. : 

This deſign and the projected invaſion prpved equally 
abortive. James had ſcarcely reached Calais, when the 
duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his aid-du-camp from 
Flanders to king William, with an account of the pur- 

ſed deſcent. Expreſſes with the ſame tidings arrived 
om the elector of Bavaria and the prince of de Vaude- 
mont. Two conſiderable ſquadrons being ready for ſea, 
admiral Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood over 
to the French coaſt with above fifty ſail of the line. 

The enemy. were confounded at his appearance, and 
hauled in their veſſels under the ſhore, in ſuch ſhallow 
water that he could not follow and deſtroy them : but 
he abſolutely ruined their deſign, by cooping them up in 

their harbours. King James, after having ſtaid ſome 
weeks at. Calais, returned to St. German's. The forces 
were ſent back to the garriſons from which they had 
been'drafted. By means of the reward offered in the 

oclamation, the greater part of the conſpirators were 
trayed or taken. George Harris, who had been ſent 
from France, with orders to obey Sir George Barclay, 
ſurrendered himſelf ro Sir William Trumball, and con- 
teſſed the ſcheme of aſſaſſination in which he had been 
engaged. Porter aim Pendergraſs were apprehended 
together: the laſt inſiſted upon the king's promiſe, that 
he ſhould not be compelled to give evidence; but, 
when Porter owned himſelf guilty, .the other obſerved, 
he was no longer bound to be ſilent, as his friend had 
made a confeſſion ; and they were both admitted as evi- 
dence for the crown. After their examination, the 
king, in a ſpeech to both houſes, communicated the 
nature of the conſpiracy againſt his life, as well as the 
advices he had received touching the invaſion : he ex- 
plained the ſteps he hadMaken to defeat the double de- 
ſign, and profeſſed his confidence in their readineſs and 
Teal to concur with him in every thing that ſhould-ap- 
pear neceſſary for their common fafety. That ſame 
evening the two houſes waited upon him at Kenſington, 
in a body, with an affectionate addreſs, by which they 
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rous deſign that had been formed againſt his ſacred 
perſon, of which they beſought him to take more than 
ordinary care. They voted an adreſs, to deſire, that 


his majeſty would baniſh by proclamation, all papiſts to 


the diſtance of ten miles from the cities of London and 


Weſtminſter ; and give inſtructions to the judges going 


on the circuits, to put, the laws in execution againſt 
Roman-catholics and nonjurors. They drew up an aſ- 


ſociation, binding themſelves to aſſiſt each other in ſup- 


port of the, king and his government, and to revenge 
any violence that ſhould be commirted on his perſon. 

* Soon after the diſcovery of the plot, ſeveral of the 
conſpirators were brought to trial. The firſt who ſuf- 
fered was Robert Charnock, one of the two fellows of 
Magdalen-College, who, in the reign of James, had 
renounced the proteſtant religion: the next were lieute- 
nant King, and Thomas Keys, which laſt had been for- 
merly a trumpeter, but of late ſervant to captain Por- 
ter: they were found guilty of high-treaſon, and exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. They delivered papers to the ſheriff, 


in which they ſolemnly declared, that they had never 


ſeen nor heard of any commiſſion from king James for 
aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange: Charnock, in par- 
ticular, obſerved, that he had received frequent aſſu- 
rances of the king's having rejected ſuch propoſals when 
they had been offered; and that there was no other 
commiſſion but that for levying war in the uſual form. 
Sir John Freind and Sir William Perkins were tried in 
April: the firſt, from mean beginnings had acquired 
great wealth and credit, and always firmly adhered to 
the intereſts of king James. The other was likewiſe a 
man of fortune, violently attached to the ſame princi- 
ples, though he had taken the oaths to the preſent 
government, as one of the fix clerks in chancery. 
Porter, another evidence, depoſed, that Sir John 
Freind had- been concerned in levying men under a 
commiſſion from king James; and that he knew of the 
aſſaſſination plot, though not engaged in it as a per- 
ſonal actor. He endeavoured to invalidate the teſti- 
mony of Blair, by proving him guilty of the moſt 
ſhocking ingratitude. He obſerved, that both the evi- 
dences were reputed papiſts. The curate of Hackney, 
who officiated as chaplain in the priſoner's houſe, de- 
clared upon oath, that after · the revolution he uſed to 
pray for king William; and that he had often heard 
Sir John Freind ſay, that though he could not comply 
with the preſent government, he would live peaceably 
under it, and never engage in any conſpiracy. Mr, 
Hoadly, father of the biſhop of Wincheſter, added, 
that the priſoner was a good proteſtant, and frequently 
expreſſed his deteſtation of King-killing principles, 
Freind himſelf owned he had been with ſome of the 
conſpirators at a - meeting in Leadenhall-ſtreer, but 
heard nothing of raiſing men, or any deſign againſt the 
government. He likewiſe affirmed, that a conſultation 
to levy war was not treaſon; and that his being at a 
treaſonable conſultation could amount to no more than a 
miſpriſion of treaſon. Lord chief juſtiee Holt declared, 
that although a bare conſpiracy, or deſign to levy war, 
was not treaſon within the ſtatute of Edward III. yet if 
the deſign or conſpiracy be to kill, or depoſe, or im- 
priſon the king, by the means of levying war, then the 
conſultation and conſpiracy to levy war becomes high- 
treaſon, though no war be actually levied. The ſame 
inference might have been drawn againſt the authors 
and inſtruments of the revolution. The judge's expla- 
nation influenced the jury, who after ſome deliberation 
found the priſoner guilty. Next day Sir William Per- 
kins was brought to the bar, and upon the teſtimony of 
Porter, Ewebank, his own groom, and Haywood, a 
notorious informer, was convicted of having been con- 
cerned not only in the invaſion, but alſo in the deſign 


againſt the king's life. The evidence was ſcanty, and 


the priſoner having been bred to the law, made an art- 
ful and vigorous defence: but the judge acted as council 
for the crown ; and the jury decided by the hints they 
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- conſidered his caſe before he ſign 


received from the bench. He and Sir John Freind 
underwent the ſentence of death, and ſuffered at Ty- 


burn on the 3d of April, 1696 “. 


In the courſe of the ſame month, Rookwood, Cran- 
borne, and Lowick, were tried as conſpirators, by a 
ſpecial” commiſſion, in the King's-Bench ; and con- 
victed on the joint teſtimony of Porter, Harris, La 
Rue, Bertram, Fiſher, and Pendergraſs. Some fa- 
vourable circumſtances appeared in the caſe of Lowick. 
The proof of his having been concerned in the deſign 
a_— the king's life was very defective; many perſons 
of reputation declared he was an honeſt, -natured, 


inoffenſtve man: and he himſelf concluded his defence 


with the moſt ſolemn proteſtation of his own innocence. 
Great interceſſion was made for his pardon by ſome no- 
blemen : but all their intereſt proved ineffectual. Cran- 
borne died in a tranſport of indignation, leaving a paper 


which the government thought proper to ſuppreſs. 


Lowick.and Rookwood likewiſe delivered declarations 
to the ſheriff, the contents of which, as being leſs in- 
flammatory, were allowed to be publiſhed. Both ſo- 
lemnly denied any knowledge of a commiſſion from 
king James, to aſſaſſinate the prince of Orange; the 
one affirming, that he was incapable of granting ſuch an 
order; and the other aſſerting that he, the beſt of king's, 
had often rejected propoſals of that nature. Lowick 
owned that he — have joined tlie king at his land- 
ing: but declared, he had never been concerned in any 


bloody affair during the whole courſe of his life. Rock- 


wood alledged, he was engaged by. his immediate com- 
mander, whom he thought it his duty to obey, though 
the ſervice was much againſt his judgement and incli- 
nation. He profeſſed his abhorrence of treachery even 
to an enemy. He forgave all mankind, even the prince 
of Orange, who, as a ſoldier, he ſaid, ought to have 
ed his death warrant: 
he prayed God would open his eyes, and render him 


ſenſible of the blood that was from all parts crying 


againſt him, ſo. as he might avert a heavier execution 
than that which he now ordered to be inflicted. The 
next perſon brought to trial, was Mr. Cooke, fon of 
Sir Miles Cooke, one of the fix clerks in chancery. 
Porter and Goodman depoſed, that he had been pre- 
ſent at two meetings at the King's-Head Tavern, Lea- 
denhall-ſtreet, with the lords Ayleſbury, and Montgo- 
mery, Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, Sir 
John Freind, Charnock, and Porter. The evidence 
of Goodman was invalidated by the teſtimony of the 
landlord, and two drawers belonging to the tavern, who 
ſwore that Goodman was not there while the noblemen 


were. preſent. The priſoner himſelf ſolemnly proteſted | 


that he was ever averſe to the introduction of foreign 


forces: that he did not ſo much as hear of the intended 


invaſion, until it became the common topic of conver- 
fation, and. that he had never ſeen Goodman at the 
King's-Head. He declared his intention of receiving 
the bleſſed facrament, and wiſhed he might periſh in 


the inſtant, if he now ſpoke untruth. No reſpect was 


id to theſe aſſeverations. The ſolicitor-general 
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Hawles, and lord chicf-juſtice Treby, treated him with 


— 


Freind proteſted before God, that he knew of na imme- 
diate deſcent purpoſed by king James, and therefore had made 


no preparation: that he was utterly ignorant of the aſſaſſina- 
tion ſcheme : that he died in the communion of the church of 


Englaud, and laid down his life chearfully in the cauſe for 
which he ſuffered. Perkins declared, upon the word of a dy- 
ing man, that the tenor of the king's commiſſion, which he 
ſaw, was general, directed to all his loving ſubjects, to raiſe 
and levy war againſt the prince of Orange and his adherents, 
ind to ſeize all forts, caſtles, &c. but that he neither ſaw nor 


heard of any commiſſion particularly levelled againſt the perſon 


of the prince of Orange. He owned, however, that he was 
privy to the deſign: but believed it was known to few or none 
but the immediate undertakers. Theſe two criminals were in 
their laſt moments attended by Collier, Snatt, and Cook, three 
nonjuring-clergymen, who abſolved them in the view of the 
populace, with an impoſition of hands: a public inſult on the 


government, which did not paſs unnoticed. Theſe three cler- 


4 


* 


great ſeverity in the proſecution and charge to the ju 
by whom he was, capitally convicted. Aber hin Ys 
demnation the court agents tampered with him to mak 
further diſcoveries ; and after his fate had been pr. 
tracted by divers ſhort reprieves, he was ſent ie by 
niſhment. * : 
When the above conſpiracy was firſt diſcoy ; 
George Rooke had wes orders to 3 
Cadiz; and he arrived in the latter end of April. While 
he took his place at the board of admiralty, lord Berk. 
ley ſucceeded to the command of the fleet; and in June 
ſer fail towards Uſhant, in order to inſult the coaſt of 
France. He pillaged and burned the villages on the 
iſlands Grouais, Houat, and Heydic ; made prize of 
about twenty veſſels ; bombarded St. Martin's on the 
iſle of Rhe, and the town of Olonne, which was ſet on 
fire in fifteen different places with the ſhells and car. 
caſſes. Though theſe appear to have been enterprizes 
of fmall import, they certainly kept the whole coaſt of 
France in perpetual alarm. The miniſtry of that king. 
dom were ſo much afraid of invaſion, that between Breſt 
and Goulet they ordered above one hundred batteries to 
be erected, and above ſixty thouſand men were continu. 
ally in' arms, for the defence of the maritime places, In 


May rear-admiral Benbow failed with a Imall ſquadron, 


in order to block up Du Bart in the harbour of Dun- 
kirk; but that famous adventurer found means to eſca 
in a fog, and ſteering to the eaſtward, attacked the 
Dutch fleet in the Baltic, under a convoy of five fri- 
gates. Theſe laſt he took, together with half the num- 
ber of the trading ſhips ; but, falling in with the out- 
ward-bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen ſhips of the 
line, he was obliged to burn four frigates, turn the fifth 
adrift, and part with all his prizes except fifteen, which 
he carried into Duakirk. | 
The attention of the commons was transferred to the 
caſe of Sir John Fenwick, who had been apprehended 
in June at New Romney, 1n the way to France. He 
had, when taken, written a letter to his lady by one 
Webber, who accompanied him ; but this man being 
ſeized, the letter was found, containing ſuch a confeſſion 
as plainly evinced him guilty. He then entered into a 
treaty with the court for turning evidence, and delivered 
a long information in writing, which was ſent abroad to 
his majeſty. He made no-diſcoveries that could injure 
any of the Jacobites, who, by his account, and other 
concurring teſtimonies, appeared to be divided into two 
—.— known by the names of Compounders and 
oncompounders f. King William having ſent over 
an order for bringing Fenwick to trial, unleſs he ſhould 
make more material diſcoveries, the priſoner, with a 
view to amuſe the miniſtry, until he could take other 
meaſures for his own ſafety, accuſcd the earls of Shrewſ- 
bury, Marlborough, and Bath, lord - Godolphin, and 
admiral Ruſſel, of having made their peace with king 
James, and engaged to act for his intereſt. Meanwhile 
his lady and relations tampered with the two witneſſes, 
Porter and Goodman. The firſt of theſe- diſcovered 
thoſe practices to the government; and one Clancey, 
who acted as agent for lady Fenwick, was tried, con- 


— 


—— 


gymen wers preſented · by the grand jury, for having counte- 
nanced the treaſon by abſolving the traitors, and thereby en- 
couraged other perſons to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 
An indictment being preferred againſt them, Cook and Snatt 
were committed to Newgate; but Collier abſconded, and pub- 
liſhed a vindication of their conduct, in which he affirmed, 


| that the impoſition of hands was the general practice of the 


primitive church. On the other hand, the two metropolitans 
and twelve other biſhops ſubſcribed a declaration, condemning 
the adminiſtration of abſolution without a previous confeſſion 
made, and abhorrence expreſſed, bY the priſoners, of the hei- 
nous crimes for which they ſuffered. 

+ The firſt, headed by the earl of Middleton, inſiſted upon 
receiving ſecurity from king James, that the religion and li- 
berties of England ſhould be preſerved : whereas, the othec 
party, at the head of which was the earl of Melford, reſolved 
to bring him in without conditions, relying upon his on ho- 
nour and generoſity, | 

victed 
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victed of ſubornation, fined, and ſet in the pillory : but 
they had ſucceeded better in their attempts upon Good- 
man, who diſappeared; ſo that one witneſs only re- 
mained, and Fenwick began to think his life was out of 
danger. Admiral Ruſſel acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, that he and ſeveral perſons of quality had been 
reflected upon in ſome informations of Sir John Fen- 
wick : he therefore deſired, that he might have an op- 
rtunity to juſtify his own character. Mr. ſecretary 
rumball produced his papers, which having been read, 
the commons ordered, That Sir John Fenwick 
ſhould be brought to the bar of the houſe. There he 
was exhorted by the ſpeaker to make an ample diſco- 
very; which, however, he declined, except with the 
proviſo, that he ſhould firſt receive ſome ſecurity that 
what he might ſay ſhould not prejudice himſelf. He 


was ordered to withdraw, until they ſhould have deli- 


berated on his requeſt. He was then called in again, 
and the ſpeaker told him, he might deſerve the favour 
of the houſe, by making a full diſcovery. He deſired 
he might be indulged with a little time to recollect him- 
ſelf, and promiſed to obey the command of the houſe. 
This favour being denied, he again inſiſted upon having 
ſecurity ; which they refuſing to grant, he choſe to be 
filent, and was diſmiſſed from the bar . A motion be- 
ing made, for leave to bring in a bill to attaint him of 
bigh-treaſon, a warm debate enſued, and the queſtion 
being put, was carried in the affirmative by a great ma · 
joriry. He was furniſhed with a copy of the bill, and 
allowed the uſe of pen, ink, paper, and counſel. When 
he prefented a petition, praying that his counſel might 
be heard againſt paſſing the bill, they made an order, 
that his counſel ſhould be allowed to make his defence 
at the bar of the houſe; ſo that he was ſurprized into an 
trial, inſtead of being indulged with an oppor- 
tunity of offering objections to their paſſing the bill of 

inder. He was accordingly brought to the bar of 


the houſe ; and the bill being read in his hearing, the 
eech called upon the king's counſel to open the evi- 


ence, The priſoner's counſel objected to their pro- 
ceedings to trial, alledging, that their client had not re- 
ceived the leaſt notice of their |" and therefore 
could not be prepared for his defence ; but they came 
to offer their — againſt the bill. The houſe, after 
a long debate reſolved, that he ſhould be allowed fur- 
ther time to produce witneſſes in his defence; that the 
counſel for the king ſhould likewiſe be allowed to pro- 
duce evidence to prove the treaſons of which he ſtood 
indicted; and an order was made for his being brought 
to the bar again in three days. In purſuance of this 
order he appeared, when the indictment which had been 
found againſt him by the grand jury was produced ; and 
Porter was examined as evidence. The record of 
Clancey's conviction was then read; and one Roe teſ- 
tified, that Deighton, the priſoner's ſolicitor, had offered 
him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to diſcredit the 
teſtimony of Goodman. The king's counſel moved 
that Goodman's examination, as taken by Mr. Vernon, 
clerk of the council, might be read, Sir J. Powis, 
and Sir Bartholomew Shower, the priſoner's counſel, 
warmly oppoſed this propoſal : they affirmed, that a de- 
polition, taken when the party affected by it was not 
- preſent to croſs-examine the depoſer, could not be ad- 
mitted in a caſe of five ſhillings value, The diſpute 
between the lawyers gave riſe to a very violent debate 
among the members of the houſe. At length, the queſ- 
tion was put, whether or not the information of Good- 
man ſhould be read ? and was carried in the affirmative 
by a majority of ſeventy-three voices. Two of the 
grand jury who had found the indictment, then recited 
the evidence which had been given to them by Porter 
and Goodman: laſtly, the king's counſel inſiſted upon 
producing the record of Cooke's conviction, as he had 


1 


— 
* 


* The houſe voted, that his informations, reflecting upon 
the fidelity of ſeveral noblemen, members of the houſe, and 


others, upgn hearſay, were falſe and ſcandalous, contrived to 


„ 
been tried for the ſame conſpiracy; The priſoner's 
counſel objected, that, if ſuch evidence was admitted, 
the trial of one perſon in the ſame company would be 
the trial of all ; -and it could not be expected that they 
who came to defend Sir John Fenwick only, ſhould be 
prepared to anſwer the charge againſt Cooke. This 
article produced another vehement debate among the 
members; and the Whigs obtained the ſecond victory. 


The houſe reſolved to hear ſuch evidence as the pri- 


ſoner had to prone that night. His counſel declared, 
that they had nothing then to produce but the copy of 
the record; and the ſecond reſolution was, that he 
ſhould be brought up again next day at noon. He ac- 
cordingly appeared at the bar, and Sir J. Powis pro- 
ceeded on his defence. He obſerved, that the bill un- 
der conſideration affected the lives of the ſubjects, and 
ſuch precedents were dangerous: that Sir John Fen- 
wick was forth coming, in order to be tried by the or- 
dinary methods of ps hp that he was actually under 
proceſs, had pleaded, and was ready to ſtand trial : that 
if there was ſufficient clear evidence againſt him, as the 


| king's ſerjeant had declared, there was no reaſon for his 
being deprived · of the benefit of ſuch a trial as was the 


birthright of every Britiſh ſubject; and if there was a, 
deficiency of legal evidence, he thought this was a very 
odd reaſon for the bill. He took notice that even the 
regicides had the benefit of ſuch a trial : that the laſt 
act for regulating trials in caſes of treaſon proved the 
great tenderneſs of the laws which affected the life of 
the ſubject: and he expreſſed his ſurprize that the very 
parliament which had paſſed that law, ſhould enact an- 
other for putting a perſon to death without any trial at 
all, He faid, they had introduced evidence to prove 
circumſtances not alledged in the bill, and defective evi- 
dence of thoſe that were : that Porter was not examined 
upon oath: that nothing could be more ſevere than to 
paſs ſentence of death upon a- man, corrupt his blood, 
and confiſcate his eſtate, upon parole evidence, eſpe- 
cially of ſuch a wretch, who, by his own confeſſion, 
had been engaged in a crime of the blackeſt nature, not 
2 convert to the dictates of conſcience, but a coward, 
ſhrinking from the danger by which he had been envi- 
roned, and even now drudging for a pardon. He in- 
validated the evidence of Goodman's examination, He 
concluded with ſaying, © We know at preſent on what 
2 we ſtand; by the ſtatute of Edward III. we 
know what treaſon is; by the two ſtatutes of Ed- 
ward VI. and the late act, we know what is proof; 


by Magna Charta we know we are to be tried per 


legem terræ & per judicium parium, by the law of the 
land and judgement of our peers; but, if bills of at- 
tainder come into faſhion, we ſhall neither know what is 
treaſon, what is evidence, nor how, nor where we are 
to be tried.” He was ſeconded by Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, who ſpoke with equal energy and elocution 
and their arguments were anſwered by the king's coun- 
ſel. The arguments in favour of the bill imported, 
that the parliament would not interpoſe, except in ex- 
traordinary caſes ;. that here the evidence neceſſary in 
inferior courts being defective, the parliament, which 
was not tied down by legal evidence, had a right to 
exert their extraordinaay power in puniſhing an offen- 
der, who would otherwiſe eſcape with impunity : that 
as the law ſtood, he was but a ſorry politician that could 
not ruin the government, and yet elude the ſtatute of 
treaſon : that if a plot, after being diſcovered, ſhould 
not be thoroughly proſecuted, it would ſtrengthen and 
= upon the adminiſtration, and probably at length 
ubvert the government: that it was notorious that par- 
ties were forming for king James; perſons were plot- 
ting in every part of the kingdom, and an open inva- 
ſion was threatened; therefore, this was a proper time 
for the parliament to exert their extraordinary power ; 


undermine the government, and 828 between the 
king and his ſubjects, in order to ſtifle the conſpiracy. 


that 


\ 


tremble for the conſequence. 
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that the Engliſh differed from all other nations, in 


requiring two witneſſes in caſes of treaſon :*nor did the 
Engliſh law itfelf require the ſame proof in ſome caſes, 


as in others; for one witneſs was ſufficient in felony, as 
well as for the treaſon of coining : that Fenwick was 


notoriouſly guilty, and deſerves to feel the reſentment of 
the nation : that he would have been brought to exem- 
platy puniſhment in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, had 

e not eluded it, by corrupting evidence, and with- 
drawing a witneſs. If this reaſoning be juſt, ſays Smol- 
let, the houſe of commons has a right to act in diame- 
trical'oÞ | | 
a deſpotic power over the lives and fortunes of their 
conſtituents, for whoſe protection they are conſtituted. 


Leet us, therefore, reflect upon the poſſibility of a par- 


Hament debauched by the arts of corruption, into ſervile 
compliance with the deſigns of an arbitrary prince, and 
The debate being 
finiſhed, the priſoner was, at the defire of admiral 


Ruſſel, queſtioned with regard to the imputations he had 


fixed upon that gentleman and others, from hearſay ; 
but he deſired to be excuſed on account of the riſque he 


ran while under a double proſecution, if any thing which 


ſhould eſcape him might be turned to his prejudice. 


After he was removed from the bar, Mr. Vernon, at 


the deſire of the houſe, recapitulated the arts and prac- 


tices of Sir John Fenwick and his friends, to procraſ- 


tinate the trial. The bill was read a ſecond time; and 
the ſpeaker aſking, if the queſtion ſhould be put for its 
being committed, the houſe was immediately kindled 
into a new flame of contention *, 
in arguing againſt the bill, obſerved, that the power of 
parliament is to make any law, but the juriſdiction of 
parliament is to govern itſelf by the law: to make a law, 


therefore, againſt all the laws of England, was the ulti- 


mum remedium & peſimum, never to be uſed but in 
caſe of abſolute neceſſity. He affirmed, that by this 


precedent the houſe overthrew all the laws of England; 


firſt, in condemning a man by one witneſs ; ſecondly, 
in paſſing an act without any trial. The commons 


never did, nor can, aſſume a juriſdiction of trying any 


perſon: they may, for their own information, hear what 
can be offered; but it is not a trial where witneſſes are 
not upon oath. All bills of attainder have paſſed 
againſt x perſons that were dead or fled, or without the 
compaſs of the law: ſome have been brought in after 
trials in Weſtminſter-hall ; but none of thoſe have been 
called trials, and they were generally reverſed. . He de- 


nied that the parliament had power to declare any thing 


treaſon which was not treaſon before. When inferior 


courts were dubious, the caſe might be brought before | 


the parliament, to judge whether it was treaſon or fe- 
lony ; but then they muſt judge by the laws in being; 


and this judgement was not in the parliament by bill, 


but only in the houſe of lords. Lord Digby, Mr. Har- 
ley, and colonel Granville, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. 


But their arguments and remonſtrances had no effect 


upon the majority, by whom the priſoner was devoted 
to deſtruction. - The bill was committed, paſſed, and 


' ſent up to the houſe of lords, where it produced the 


” 
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On this occaſion Mr. Harcourt ſaid, he knew no trial for 
treaſon but what was confirmed by Magna Charta, by a jury, 
the birthright and 2 privilege of an Engliſhman, or per 
legem terre, which includes impeachments in parliament : that 
it was a ſtrange trial where the perſon accuſed had a chance to 
be hanged, but none to be ſaved: that he never heard of a 


juryman who was not on his oath, nor of a judge who had not 


power to examine Witneſſes upon oath, and who was not em- 
powered to ſave the innocent, as well as to condemn the guilty. 
-. +: Biſhop Burnet ſignalized his zeal for the government, 
by a long ſpeech in favour oi the bill, contradicting ſome of the 


fundamental. maxims which he had formerly avowed in behalf 


of the liberties of the people. 3 | 
1 ln the paper which he delivered to the ſheriff, he took 
God to witnefs, that he knew not of the intended invaſion; 
until it was the common ſubject of diſcourſe; nor. was he en- 
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bringing the witneſſes and the priſoner face to face, and | ſince the reformation +. 
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At length it was carried by a majority of ſeven 


voices: and one-and-forty lords, including eight pre. 


| lates, entered a proteſt, couched in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


againſt the deciſion. When the bill received the roya} 


 affent, another act of the like nature paſſed againſt Bar- 


clay, Holmes, and nine other confpirators who had fled 
from 3 


uſtice, in caſe they ſhoald not ſurrender them. 


ſelves on or before the 25th' of March next enſuing. 


ition to the laws in being ;, and is veſted with 


Sir John Fenwick ſolicited the mediation of the lords 


in his behalf, while his friends implored the royal 


mercy. The-peers gave him to undetſtand, that the 


ſucceſs of his ſuit would depend upon the fulneſs of his 


diſcoveries. He would have previouſly ſtipulated for 
a pardon ; and they inſiſted upon his depending on 


their favour. © He heſitated ſome time between the fears 


Sir Richard Temple, 


* 


of infamy and the terrors of death, which laſt he at 


length choſe to undergo, rather. than incur the diſgrace- 
_ <3 pri of an informer, on the 28th of January, 
1097 J. | | mY 2 

April 26, 1697, William embarked for Holland, 
that he might be at hand to manage the negociation 
for a general peace. By this time the preljminaries 
were ſettled, between Callieres the French miniſter, 
and Mr. Dykveldt, in behalf of the States-General, 
who reſolved, in conſequence of the conceſſions made 
by France, that, in concert with their allies, the me- 
diation of Sweden might be accepted. The emperor 
and the court of Spain, however, were not ſatlisfied 
with thoſe conceſſions: yet, his imperial majeſty de- 
clared he would embrace the proffered mediation, pro- 
vided the treaty of Weſtphalia ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed; 
and provided the king of Sweden would engage to join 
his troops with thoſe of the allies, in caſe France ſhould 
break through this ſtipulation. This propoſal being 
delivered, the miniſters* of England and Holland at 
Vienna preſented a joint memorial, preſſing his impe- 
rial majeſty to accept rhe mediation without reſerve, 
and name a place at which the congrefs might be 
opened. The emperor complied with reluctance. On 
the 14th of February, all the miniſters 'of the allies, 
except the ambaſſador of Spain, agreed to the pro- 
poſal ; and next day ſignified their aſſent in form to Mr. 
Lillienroot, the Swediſh plenipotentiary. Spain de- 
manded, as a preliminary, that France ſhould agree to 
reſtore all the places, mentioned in a long lift, which 
the miniſter of that crown preſented to the- aſſembly. 
The emperor propoſed, that the . congreſs ſhould be 
held at Aix-la-Chapeile, or 'Frankfort, or ſome *other 
town in Germany. The other allies were more diſ- 
poſed to negociate in Holland. At length the French 
king ſuggeſted, that no place would be more proper 
than a palace belonging to king William, called New- 
bourg-kouſe, ſituated between the Hague. and Delft, 
cloſe by the village of Ryſwick ; and to this propoſition 
the miniſters agreed. - The negociations at Ryſwick 
proceeded very ſlowly for ſome time. The imperial 
miniſter demanded, that France ſhould make reſtitution 
of all the places and dominions ſhe had wreſted from 
the empire ſince the peace of Munſter, whether by 
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gaged in any ſhape for the ſervice of king James. He thanked 


thoſe noble and worthy perſons who had oppoſed his attainder 


in parliament; proteſted before God, that the information he 
gave to the miniſtry he had received in letters and meſlages 
from France; and obſerved, that he might have expected 
mercy from the prince of Orange, as he had been inſtrumen- 
tal in ſaving his life, by preventing the execution of a deſign 
which had been formed againſt it; a circumſtance which in all 


| probability induced the late conſpirators to conceal their pur- 


poſe of aſſaſſination from his knowledge. He profſeſſed his 
loyalty to king James, and prayed Heaven for his ſpeedy re- 
ſtoration. Smollett.— The death of Fenwick may ſerve to - 
prove the inſufficiency of any laws to protect the ſubject, when 
a majority of the powerful think proper to diſpenſe with 
them. Dr. Goldſmith. . $0 > 


ſorce 
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force of arms or pretence. of right. The Spaniards 
claimed all they could demand by virtue of the peace of 
Nimeguen and the treaty of the Pyrenees. The French 
affirmed, that if the preliminaries offered by Callieres 
were accepted, theſe propolitions could not be taken 
into conſideration. The Imperialiſts perſiſted in de- 
manding a circumſtantial anſwer, article by article. The 
Spaniards inliited upon the ſame manner of procceuing, 
and called upon the mediator and Dutch miniſters to 
ſupport their pretenſions. | 
France, declared they would not admit any demand or 
propoſition,” contrary to the preliminary articles; but 
were willing to deliver in a project of peace, in order 
to ſhorten the negociations; and the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dors conſented to this expedient. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, the earl of Portland held a conference with 
marſhal Boufflers, near Halle, in ſight of the two op- 
polite armies, which was continued in five ſucceſſive 
meetings. On the 2d of Auguſt they retired together 
to a houſe in the ſuburbs of Halle, and mutually ſigned 
a paper, in which the principal articles of the peace be- 
tween France and England were adjuſted. Next day 
king William quitted the camp, and retired to his houſe 
at Loo, confident of having taken ſuch meaſures for a 
pacification as could not be diſappointed. Before the 
congreſs was opened, king James had publiſhed two 
manifeſtos, addreſſed to the catholic and proteſtant 
princes of the confederacy, repreſenting his wrongs, 
and craving redreſs ; but his remonſtrances being alto- 
gether diſregarded, he afterwards iſſued a third declara- 
non, ſolemnly proteſting againſt all that might or ſhould 
be negociated, regulated, or ſtipulated with the uſurper 
of his realms, as being void of all rightful and lawful 
authority. On the 20th of July the French ambaſſadors 
produced their project of a general peace, declaring at 
the ſame time, that ſhould it not be accepted before the 
laſt day of Auguſt, France would not hold herſelf bound 
for the conditions ſhe now offered : but Cawnitz, the 
emperor's plenipotentiary, proteſted he would pay no 
regard to this limitation. 
ever, he delivered to the mediators an ultmatum ; im- 
porting, that he adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia 
and Nimeguen, and accepted of Straſbourg with its ap- 
purtenances ; that he inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 
Lorraine to the prince of that name: and demanded, 


that the church and chapter of Liege ſhould be re- eſta- 


bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their inconteſtable rights. 
Next day the French plenipotentiaries declared, that the 
month of Auguſt being now expired, all their offers 
were vacated : that, therefore, the king of France would 
reſerve Straſbourg, and unite it, with its dependencies, 
to his crown for ever: that in other reſpects he would 
adhere to the project, and reſtore Barcelona to the crown 
of Spain; but that theſe terms muſt be accepted in 
twenty days, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf at liberty 
to recede. The miniſters of the electors and princes of 
the empire joined in a written remonſtrance to the Spa- 
niſh plenipotentiaries, repreſenting the inconveniences 
and dangers that would accrue to the Germanic body 


from France's being in poſſeſſion of Luxembourg, and 


FT 
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In certain preparatory articles. ſettled between England 
and France, king William promiſed to pay a yearly penſion to 
queen Mar D'Eſte, of fifty thouſand pounds, or ſuch ſum as 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe by act of parliament. 
The treaty itſelf conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. The French 
King ENga ed, that he would not diſturb or diſquiet the king 
of Great Britain in the poſſeſſion of his realms or government: 
nor aſſiſt his enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt his per- 
ſon. This obligation was reciprocal. A free commerce was 
reſtored. Commiſſaries were appointed to meet at London, 
and ſettle the pretenſions of each crown, to Hudſon's-Bay, 
taken by the French during the late peace, and retaken by the 
Engliſh in the courſe of the war; and to regulate the limits of 
the places to be reſtored as well as the exchanges to be made. 
It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that in caſe of a rupture, ſix months 
ſhould be allowed to the ſubjects of each power for removing 
their effects: that the ſeparate articles of the treaty of Nime- 
_ guen, relating to the principality of Orange, ſhould be en- 
urely executed; and, that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged 
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The plenipotentiaries of 


On the goth of Auguſt, how- 
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exhorting them in the ſtrongeſt terms to reject all offers 
of an equivalent for that province. They likewiſe pre- 
ſented another to the States- general, requiring them to 
continue the war according to their engagements, until 
France ſhould have complied with the preliminaries. 
No regard, however, was paid to either of theſe ad- 
dreſſes. Then the Imperial ambaſſador demanded the 
good offices of the mediator, on certain articles: but all 
that he could obtain of France was, that the term for 


_ adjuſting the peace between her and the emperor ſhould 


be prolonged till the iſt of Novemher, and in the mean 
time an armiſtice be punctually obſerved. Yet even 
theſe conceſſions were made, on condition that the treaty 
with England, Spain, and Holland ſhould be ſigned on 
that day, even, though the emperor and empire ſhould 
not concur. Accordingly, on the 20th of September, 
the articles were ſubſcribed by the Dutch, Engliſh, Spa- 
niſn, and French ambaſſadors, while the Imperial mi- 
niſters proteſted againſt the tranſaction, obſerving, This 
was the ſecond time that a ſeparate peace had been con- 
cluded with France; and that the ſtares of the empire, 
who had been impoſed upon through their own credu- 
lity, would not for the future be ſo eaſily perſuaded to 
engage in confederacies * A remonſtrance in favour 
of the French proteſtant refugees in England, Holland, 
and Germany, was delivered by the earl of Pembroke 
to the mediators, in the name of the proteſtant allies, 
on the day that preceded the concluſion of the treaty ; 
but the French plenipotentiaries declared, in the name 
of their maſter, that as he did not pretend to preſcribe 
rules to king William about the Engliſh ſubjects, he 
expected the ſame liberty with reſpect to his own. No 
other effort was made in behalf of thoſe conſcientious 
exiles: the treaties were ratified, and the peace pro- 
claimed at Paris and London. King William having 
fimſhed this important tranſaction, returned to England 
about the middle of November, and was received in 
London, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
now again hailed him as their deliverer from a war, by 
the continuance of which they mult have been inevitably 


impoveriſned and ruined. 


As a period was now put to the war, the ſtanding 
army began to raiſe diſcontent in the nation ; and this 
diſcontent was ſo univerſal, that the dependents of the 
court in the houſe of commons durlt not openly oppoſe 
the reduction of the forces. After very tedious debates, 
three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were allotted 
for the maintenance and ſupport of ten thouſand men; 
and they afterwards obtained an addition of three thou- 
ſand marines. The king was extremely mortified at 
theſe reſolutions of the commons; and even declared to 
his particular friends, that he would never have inter- 


meddled with the affairs of the nation, had he foreſeen 


they would make ſuch returns of ingratitude and diſtruſt, 
The houſe of commons, in order to ſweeten the un- 
palatable cup they had preſented to the king, voted the 


ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds per annum for 


the ſupport of the civil liſt, diſtinct from all other ſer- 
vices. They then paſſed an act prohibiting the currency 
of ſilver hammered coin, including a claule for making 
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in three weeks from the day of ſigning. The treaty between 
France and Holland imported a general armiſtice, a perpetual 
amity, a mutual reſtitution, reciprocal renunciation of all pre- 
tenſions upon each other, a confirmation of the peace with 
Savoy, a re-eſtabliſhment of the treaty concluded between 
France and Brandenburgh, in 1679, a comprehenſion of 
Sweden, and al thoſe powers that ſhould be named before the 
ratification, or in ſix months after the concluſion of the treaty. 


Beſides, the Dutch miniſters concluded a treaty of commerce 


with France, which was immediately put in execution. Spain 
had great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the pacification, by which 
ſhe recovered Gironne, Roſes, Barcelona, Luxembourg, 


Charleroy, Mons, Courtray, and all the towns, fortreſſes, and 


territories taken by the French in the province of Luxem- 
bourg, Namur, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, except 


„ 8 towns and villages, claimed by the French; this 


diſpute was left to the deciſion of commiſſaries; or, in caſe 
they ſhould not agree, to the determination of the States- 
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and the Leeward-Iſlands. 
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out new exchequer- bills in lieu of thoſe which were of 
might be filled up with endorſements: they framed an- 
other to open the correſpondence with France, under a 
variety of proviſo's; a third for continuing the impri- 
ſonment of certain perſons who had been concerned in 
the late conſpiracy : a fourth granting further time for 
adminiſtering oaths with reſpect to tallies and orders in 
the exchequer and bank of England. Theſe bills hav- 
ing received the royal aſſent, they reſolved. to grant a 
ſupply, which together with the funds already ſettled for 
that purpoſe, ſhould be ſufficient to anſwer and cancel 
all exchequer bills, to the amount of two millions ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds. Another ſupply was voted 
for the payment and reduction of the army, including 
half-pay to ſuch commiſſion-officers as were natural- 
born ſubje&s of England. They granted one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds to make good deficien- 
cies, They reſolved, that the ſum of two millions 
three hundred and forty-eight thouſand one hundred 


and two pounds was neceſſary to pay off arrears, ſub- 


ſiſtence, and garriſons ; of which ſum eight hundred and 
fifty-five thouſand five hundred and two pounds re- 
mained in the hands of the paymaſter. . They then took 
into conſideration the ſubſidies due to foreign powers, 
and the ſums owing to contractors for bread and forage. 
Examining further the debts of the nation, they found 
the general debt of the navy amounted to one milhon 
three hundred and ninety-two thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-two pounds. That of the ordnance was equal 
to two hundred and four thouſand one hundred and 
fifty-ſeven pounds. The tranſport debt contracted for 


the reduction of Ireland, and other ſervices, did not fall 


ſhort of four hundred and ſixty-fix thouſand four hun- 


dred and ninety-three pounds; and they owed nine-and 
forty thouſand nine hundred and twenty-nine 


pounds, 
for quartering and-cloathing the army, which had been 
raiſed by one act of parliament in the year 1677, and 
diſbanded by another in the year 1679. As this enor- 
mous load of debt could not be diſcharged at once, the 
commons paſſed a number of votes for raiſing ſums of 
money, by which it was conſiderably lightened ; and 
ſettled the funds for thoſe purpoſes by the continuation 
of the land-tax, and other impoſinons. With reſpect 
to the civil liſt, it was raiſed by a new ſubſidy of ton- 
nage and poundage, the hereditary and temporary ex- 
ciſe, a weekly portion from the revenue of the poſt- 
office, the firſt- fruits and tenths of the clergy, the fines 
in the alienation office, and poſt-fines, the revenue of 
the wine licence, money ariling by ſheriffs' proffers, 
and compoſitions in the exchequer, and ſeizures, the 
income of the duchy of Cornwall, the rents of all other 
crown-lands in England or Wales, and the duty of 
four and a half per cent. upon ſpecie from Barbadoes 
The bill imported, that the 
overplus ariſing from theſe funds ſhould be accounted 
for to parliament. Six hundred thouſand pounds of this 
money was allotted for the purpoſes of the civil liſt ; the 
reſt was granted for the jointure of fiſty thouſand pounds 
fer annum, to be paid to queen Mary D'Eſte, ac- 
cording to the ſtipulation at Ryſwick ; and to maintain 
a Court for the duke of Glouceſter, ſon of the princeſs 


Anne of Denmark, now in the ninth year of his age: 


but the jointure was never paid; nor would the king 
allow above fifteen thouſand pounds per annum for the 
uſe of the duke of Glouceſter, to whom Burnet, biſhop 
of Saliſbury, was appointed preceptor. 

In the ſpring of 1698 the ſubſcribers to the Eaſt- 


India company had been examined about advancing a 


ſum of money for the public ſervice, by way of loan, in 


conſideration of a parliamentary ſettlement ; and they | 


offered to raiſe ſeven hundred thouſand pounds on that 
"condition : but, - before they formed this reſolution, an- 


other body of merchants, under the auſpices of Mon- 


tague, offered to lend two millious at eight per cent. 


8 


* On the 5th of January, a fire breaking out at Whitehall, 
through the careleſſneſs. of a laundreſs, the whole body of the 
palace, together with the new gallery, council-chamber, and 
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provided they might be gratified with an exclu - 
| vilege of trading to the Eaſt-Indies. This — bh 
very well received by the majority in the houſe of com 
mons. A bill for this purpoſe was brought in, with 
additional clauſes of regulation. A petition was preſent. 
ed by the old company, repreſenting their rights and 
claims under ſo many royal charters ; the regard dye tg 
the property of above a thouſand families intereſted in 
the ſtock : as alſo to the company's .property in India 
amounting to forty- four thouſand pounds of yearly reve. 
nue. They alledged they had expended a million in 
fortifications; that during the war they had loft twelve 
great ſhips, worth fiſteen hundred thouſand pounds: 
| that ſince the laſt ſubſcription they had contributed two 

hundred-and ninety-five thouſand pounds to the cuſtoms 
with above eighty-five thouſand pounds in taxes; that 
they had furniſhed ſix thouſand barrels of gunpowder on 
a very preſſing occaſion ; and eighty thouſand pounds 
for the circulation of exchequer- bills, at a very critical 
juncture, by deſire of the lords of the treaſury, who 
owned that their compliance was a very important ſer- 
vice to the government. No regard being paid to 
their remonſtrance, they undertook to raiſe the loan 
of two millions, and immediately ſubſcribed two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds as the firſt payment. The two 


| propoſals being compared and conſidered by the houſe, 


the majority declared for the bill, which was paſſed, and 
ſent up to the houſe of lords. There the old company 
delivered another petition, and was heard by counſel ; 
nevertheleſs, the bill made irs way, though not without 
oppoſition, and a formal proteſtation by one-and twenty 
lords, who thought it was a hardſhip upon the preſent 
company ; and doubted whether the ſeparate trade al- 
lowed in the bill, concurrent with a joint ſtock, might 
not prove ſuch an inconſiſtency as would diſcourage the 
ſubſcription. This act, by which the old company was 
diſſolved, in a great meaſure blaſted the reputation of 
the Whigs, which had for ſome time been on the de- 


cline with the people. They had ſtood up as advocates 
for a ſtanding army, they now unjuſtly ſuperſeded the 
Eaſt-India company: they were accuſed of having 
robbed the public by embezzling the national treaſure, 
and amaſſing wealth by uſurious contracts, at the ex- 
pence of their fellow- ſubjects, groaning under the moſt 
oppreſſive burthens. Certain it is, they were at this 
period the moſt mercenary and corrupt undertakers that 
ever had been employed by any king or adminiſtration 
ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh monarchy. 
About this time Dr. Thomas Bray, an active divine, 
formed a plan for propagating the Goſpel in foreign 
countries. Miſſionaries, catechiſms, liturgies, and other 
books for the inſtruction of ignorant people, were ſent 
to the Engliſh colonies in America. This laudable de- 
ſign was ſupported by voluntary contributions ; and the 
bill having been brought into the houſe of commons, 
for the berter diſcovery of eſtates bequeathed to ſuper- 
ſtitious uſes, Dr. Bray preſented a petition, praying, 
that ſome part of theſe eftates might: be ſer apart for 
the propagation of the reformed religion in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Leeward Iſlands. About this period, 
a ſociety for the reformation of manners was formed un- 
der the king's countenance and encouragement. Con- 
ſiderable collections were made for maintaining clergy- 
men to read prayers at certain hours in places of public 
worſhip, and adminiſter the ſacrament every Sunday. 
The members of this ſociety reſolved to inform the 
magiſtrates of all vice and immorality that ſhould fall 
under their cognizance ; and with that part of the fines 
allowed by law to the informer conſtitute a fund of cha- 
rity, The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being terminated, the 
king, on the 3d of July, prorogued the 'parliament, 
after having thanked them, in a ſhort ſpeech, for the 
many teſtimonies'of their affection he had received, and 


in two days after the prorogation it was diſfolyed “. 


r 


ſeveral adjoining apartments, was entirely conſumed; but the 
banquetting-houſe was not affected. | 
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On the'20th of July, this year, the king enibarked 
at Margate, and landed in Holland on the day follow- 
ing. In concert with the French king Willam made 
the firſt treaty of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy : it 
was concluded at the Hague on the 1gth of Auguſt, and 
was ſigned on the 11th of October, between the miniſ- 
ters of England, France, and the United Provinces “. 
Having ſertled his affairs on the continent he returned 
to England on the 3d of December following. 

The commons having previoully effected a diſſolution 
of the army voted fiſteen thouſand ſeamen, and a pro- 


portionable fleet, for the ſecurity of the kingdom: they 


ted one million four hundred and eighty- four thou- 
{and fifteen pounds, for the ſervices of the year, to be 
raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the pound: upon land, 
perſonal eſtates, penſions, and offices. A great num- 
ber of pricſts and Roman-catholics, who had been 


frighted away by the revolution, were now encouraged | 


by the treaty of Ryſwick to return, and appeared in all 
public places of London and Weſtminſter, with remark- 
able effrontery. The enemies of the government whiſ- 
red about, that the treaty contained a ſecret article in 
favour of thoſe who profeſſed that religion, and ſome 
did not even ſcruple to inſinuate, that William was a 
piſt in his heart, The commons, alarmed ar the num- 
ber and inſolence of thoſe religioniſts, deſired the king, 
in an addreſs, to remove by proclamation all papiſts and 
nonjurors from the city of London and parts adjacent, 
and put the laws in execution againſt them, that the 
wicked deſigns they were always hatching might be ef- 
ſectually diſappointed. The king gratified them in their 
requeſt of a proclamation, which was not much regarded : 
but a remarkable law was enacted againſt papiſts in the 
courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion. 
The old Eaſt-India company, about this period, pe- 


titioned the lower houſe, to make ſome proviſion that 


their corporation might ſubſiſt for the reſidue of the 
term 6f twenty-one years,' granted by his majeſty's 
charter: that the payment of five pounds per cent. by 
the late act for Ei the trade to the Eaſt- Indies, 
might be ſettled and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as not 
to remain a burthen on the petitioners; and that ſuch 
further conſiderations might be had for their relief, and 
for the preſervation of the Eaſt- India trade, as ſhould 
be thought reaſonable. A bill was brought in upon the 
ſubject of this petition; but rejected at the ſecond read- 
ing. Diſcontents had ariſen to ſuch a height, that ſome 
members began to aſſert, they were not bound to main- 
tain the votes and credit of the former parliament; and, 
upon this maxim, would have contributed their intereſt 
towards a repeal of the act made in favour of the new 
company: but ſuch a ſcheme was of too dangerous a 
conſequence to the public credit, to be carried into 
execution. 


- 
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* This treaty of partition was one of the moſt impudent 
ſchemes of encroachment that tyranny and _ ever 
planned. Lewis, who had made a practice of ſacrificing all ties 
of honour and good faith to the intereſt of his pride, vanity, 
and ambition, foreſaw that he ſhould never be able to accom- 
pliſh his deſigns upon the crown of Spain, while William was 
left at liberty to form another confederacy againſt them. He 
therefore reſolved to amuſe him with a treaty, in which he 
ſhould ſcem to a& as umpire in the concerns of Europe. He 
knew that William was too much a politician to be reſtricted 
2's notions of private juſtice; and that he would make no ſeru- 
ple to infringe the laws of particular countries, or even the 
rights of a ſingle nation, when the balance of power was at 
ſtake. He judged right in this particular. The king of Eng- 
land lent a willing ear to his propoſals, and engaged in a plan 
for diſmembering a kingdom, in deſpite of the natives, and in 
88 of every law human or divine. Smollett, book 1. 

p- VI. | | 

+ Among other things it enacted, « That no perſon born 
aſter the a th of March next enſuing, being a papiſt, ſhould 
be capable of inheriting any title of honour or eſtate within the 
kingdom of England, ; Ae! rem of Wales, or town of Berwick 
upon Tweed; and, that no papiſt ſhould be capable of pur- 
chaſing any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, either in his 
own name, or in the name of any other perſon in truſt for him. 


WILLIAM 


III. 
In 1700 the Lancaſhire clergy preſented à petition to 
the houſe of commons, complaining of tlie inſolence 
and attempts of popiſh prieſts; they appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire how far the laws againſt popiſh refu- 
gees had been put in execution; and upon their report 
a bill was brought in, complying wich the prayer of the 
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petition, It decreed a further reward to ſuch perſons 
as ſhould diſcever and convict popiſh prieſts and jeſuits, 
and perpetual impriſonment. for thoſe convicted on the 
oath of one or more witneſſes f. | | . 
This year the old Eaſt- India company preſented a 
petition to the houſe, praying that they might be conti- 
nued by parliamentary authority during the remaining 
part of the time preſcnbed in their charter. They, at 
the ſame time, pabliſhed a ſtate of their caſe, in which 
they expatiated upon the equity of their claims, and 
magnified the injuries they had undergone. The new 
company drew up an anſwer to this remonſtrance, ex- 
poſing the corrupt practices of their adverſaries : but 
the influence of their great patron, Mr. Montague, was 
now vaniſhed ; the ſupply was not yet diſcuſſed, and the 
miniſtry would not venture to provoke the commons, 
who ſeemed propitious to the old company, and actually 
paſſed a bill in their favour. This, meeting with no 
oppoſition in the upper houſe, was enacted into a law, 
rene wing their eſtabliſhment: ſo that now there were 
w rival companies of merchants trading to the Eaſt- 
ndies. | 
During the above tranſactions the negociation for a 
partition-treaty had been carried on in London by the 
French miniſter, Tallard, in conjunction with the earls 
of Portland and Jerſey, and was ſoon brought to per- 
fection. On the 21ſt of February the treaty was ſigned 
in London; and on the 25th of the next month it was 
ſubſcribed at the Hague by Briord, the French envoy, 
and the plenipotentiaries of the States-general T. When 
the new partition-treaty was communicated by the mi- 
niſters of the contracting parties to the other powers of 
Europe, it generally met with a very unfavourable con- 
ſtruction. The people of Spain were exaſperated at 
the inſolence of the three foreign powers who pretended 
to parcel out their dominions. Their pride took the 
alarm, at the proſpect of the monarchy's being diſmem- 
bered ; and their grandees repined at the thought of 
loſing ſo many lucrative governments which they now 
enjoyed. The king's life became every day more and 
more precarious, from frequent returns of his diſorder. 
The miniſtry was weak and divided, the nobility fac- 
tious, and the people diſcontented. At laſt recourſe 
was had, by the machinations of France, to pope Inno- 
cent XII. the ſovereign pontiff; who, having taken the 
advice of a college of cardinals, determined that the re- 
nunciation of Maria Thereſa was invalid and null, as be- 
ing founded upon compulſion, and contrary to the fun- 
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Several alterations were made in this firſt draft, before it was 
finiſned and ſent up to the lords, ſome of whom propoſed 
amendments: theſe, however, were not adopted; and the bill 
obtained the royal aſſent, contrary to the expectation of thoſe 
| who proſecuted the meaſure, on the ſuppoſition that the king 
was a favourer of the papiſts. After all, the bill was deficienc 
in neceſſary clauſes to enforce execution; ſo that the law was 
very little regarded in the ſequel. : 

+ By this convention the treaty ot Ryſwick was confirmed. 
The contracting parties agreed, that in caſe of his catholic 
majeſty's dying without iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, for 
himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the 
iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Telamore, 
Porto Longone, Piombino, the city and marquiſate of Final, 
the province of Guipuſcoa, the duchies of Lorraine and Bar; 
in exchange for which laſt, the duke of Lorraine ſhould enjoy 
the duchy of Milan; but that the county of Biche ſhould re- 
main in ſovereignty to the prince of Vaudemont: that the 
archduke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of Spain and all 
its dependencies in and out of Europe; but in caſe of his dy- 
ing without iſſue, it ſhould devolve to ſome other child. of the 
emperor or king of the Romans: that this monarchy ſhould 
never deſcend to a king of France or dauphin ; and that three 
months ſhould be allowed to the emperor, to confider whether 


| or not he would accede to this treaty. 
damental ' 
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damental laws of the Spaniſh monarchy; He, therefore, 
exhorted king Charles to contribute to the propagation 
of the faith, and the repoſe of Chriſtendom, by making 
a new will in favour of a grandſon of the French mo- 
narch. This admonition was ſeconded by the remon- 
ſtrances of cardinal Portocarrero ; and the weak prince 
complied with the propoſal, The nature of the parti- 
tion was no ſooner known in England, than condemned 
by the moſt intelligent part of the nation. The clamour 
was ſo great in England, that Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
and others of the Tory faction, began to think in ear- 
neſt of eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the Engliſn crown 
upon the perſon of the prince of Wales. They are ſaid 
to have ſent over Mr. Graham to St. Germain's with 
oyertures to this purpoſe, and an affurance that a-mo- 
tion would be made in the houſe of commons, to paſs a 
vote that the crown ſhould not be ſupported in the exe- 
cution of the partition-treaty. ; 
In the beginning of November William received an 
account of the king of-Spain's deceaſe. He could not 
be ſurprized at this event, which had been ſo long ex- 
Qed ; but it was attended with a circumſtance which 
had not foreſeen. Charles by his laſt will “, had de- 
clared the duke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, 
the ſole heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. In caſe this 
rince ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of 


France, he willed, that Spain ſhould de volve to the duke 
of Berry; in default of him, and children, to the arch- 


duke Charles and his heirs; failing of whom to the duke 
of Savoy and his poſterity. He likewiſe recommended 
a match between the duke of Anjou, and one of the 
arch-ducheſſes, When this teſtament was firſt notified 
to the French court, Lewis ſeemed to heſitate between 
*his inclination and engagements to William and the 
States-general. . Madame de Maintenon is ſaid to have 
Joined her influence to that of the dauphin, in perſuading 
- the king to accept of his will; and Portchartrain was 
engaged to ſupport the ſame meaſure. A cabinet-coun- 
cil was called in her apartment. The reſt of the mi- 
niſtry declared for the treaty of partition: the king af- 
Fed a kjnd of neutrality. The dauphin ſpoke for his 
Ton, with an air of reſolution he had never aſſumed be- 
fore: Portchartram ſeconded his argument: Madame 
de- Maintenon aſked what the duke of Anjou had done 


to provoke the king, that he ſhould-be barred of his 


995 to that ſucceſſion? Then the reſt of the members 
eſpouſed the dauphin's opinion ; and the king owned 
hitnſelf convinced by their reaſons. In all probability, 
the decifion of this council was previouſly ſettled in pri- 
vate. After the will was accepted, Lewis cloſeted the 


duke of Anjou, to whom he faid, in preſence of the 


marquis des Rois, Sir, the king of Spain has made 
you a king. The grandees demand .you ; the people 


. Wiſh for you; and I give my conſent. Remember only,, 


you are a prince of France. I recommend to you to 
love your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of 
your government, and to render yourſelf worthy of the 
throne yau are going, to aſcend.” The new monarch 
was congratulated on his elevation by all the princes of 
the blood: nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and his 

ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch- duke was 
placed next in ſucceſſion to the duke of Berry, in bar of 
their rights as deſcer:dants of Anne of Auſtria, whoſe 


renunciation could be of no more force than that of 
M aria-Thereſa. On the 4th of December, the new : 


king ſet out for Spain, to the frontiers of which he was 
accompanied by his two brothers. When the will was 
accepted, the French miniſter de Torcy, endeavoured 
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The following clauſe of this will, ſerves to ſhew the ſu- 
perſtition of the bigoted adherents to the religion of the church 
| of Rome: « I order, that on the day of my death, all the 
prieſts and religious perſons of the place, where I ſhall die, ſay 
maſs for the repoſe of my ſoul, and that during three days they 
celebrate as many maſſes as they can at the privileged altars. 
And further, it is my will, that they ſay one hundred thouſand 
maſſes for me; and my defign 
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loſs of the du 


is, that thoſe of which by the 


to juſtify his maſter's conduct to the earl of Mancheſte- 
who reſided at Paris in the character of ambaſſador from 
the court of London. | 
Early in 1501 the king told the parliament, that the 
of Glouceſter, lately deceaſed, made ir 
abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome proviſion for the ſet. 
tlement of the throne. Having deliberated en the ſub.. 
je, they refolved, that for the preſervation of the 


and happineſs of the kingdom, and the ſecurity of the 


proteſtant religion, it was become requilite that a further 


declaration ſhould be made of the limitation and ſucceſ. 
ſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, after his maje 

and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bodies reſpec. 
tively: and, that further proviſion ſhovld be firſt made 
for the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the people 
Mr. Harley moved, that ſome conditions of govern- 
ment might be ſettled as preliminaries, before they ſhould 
proceed to the nomination of the perſon, that their ſe- 
curity might be complete. Accordingly, they delibe- 
rated on this ſubject, and agreed to the following reſolu- 
tions: © That whoever ſhall hercaſter come to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this crown, ſhall join in communion with the 
church of England as by law eſtabliſhed : that, in caſe 
the crown and imperial dignity of this realm ſhall here. 


after come to any perſon, not being a native of this 


kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to en- 
gage in any war for the defence of any dominions or ter- 
ritories which-do not belong to the crown of England, 
without the conſent of parliament : that no perſon who 
ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the crown ſhall 
go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, without conſent of parliament ; that from and after 


the time that the further limitation by this act ſhall take 


effect, all matters and things relating to the well-go- 
verning of this kingdom, which are properly cognizable 
in the privy-council, by the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, ſhall be tranſacted there; and all reſolutions 
taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch of the privy- 
council as ſhall advye and conſent to the ſame: that, 
after the limitation ſhall take effect, no perſon born out 
of this kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
the dominions thereunto belonging, although he be na- 
turalized, and made a denizen, (except ſuch as are born 
of Englith parents,) ſhall be capable to be of the privy- 
council, or a member of either houſe of parliament, or 
to enjoy any office or place of truſt, either civil or mili- 
tary, or to have any grant of lands, tenements, or he- 
reditaments from the crown to himſelf, or to any other 
in truſt for him: chat no perſon who has an office or 
place of profit under the W_ or receives a penſion 
from the crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as member 
of the houſe of commons: that, after the limitation ſhall 
take effect, judges commiſſions be made quamdzu fe 
bene geſſerint, and their ſalaries aſcertained and eſta- 
bliſhed ; but, upon the addreſs of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, it may be lawful to remove them : that no pardon 


under the Great Seal of England be pleadable to an im- 


peachment by the commons in. parliament.” Having 
ſettled theſe preliminaries, they reſolved, “ That the 
princeſs Sophia, ducheſs dowager of Hanover, be de- 
clared the next ia fucceſſion to the crown of England, 
in the proteſtant line, after his majeſty, and the princeſs, 
and the heirs of their bodies reſpectively; and, that the 


further limitation of the crown be to the ſaid princels 


Sophia and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants.” 
A bill being formed on theſe reſolutions, was fent up to 
the houſe of lords, where it met with ſome oppoſition: 
from the marquis of Normanby : a-proteſt was like wiſe 
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mercy of God I hall not ſtand in need, be applied to my 


fathers and other predeceſſors, and in caſe they don't need 
them neither, to the ſouls in purgatory that are leaſt taken care 
of; ang the executors of my will ſhall recommend it to thoſe 
who are to ſay them, to do the ſame according to my inten- 
tions, and to- regulate the alms that they are to -give for that 
end.“ King of Spain's Will. 


entered 


entered againſt it by the earls of Huntingdon and Ply- 
mouth, and the — Guildford and Jefferies. Never- 

cheleſs, it paſſed without amendments, and on the 18th 

of June received the royal aſſent: the king was ex- 
tremely mortified at the preliminary limitations, which 

he conſidered as an open inſult on his own conduct and 

adminiſtration ; not but that they were neceſſary 2 
cautions, naturally ſuggeſted by the experience of thoſe 
evils to which the nation had been already expoſed, in 
conſequence of raiſing a foreign prince to the throne of 
England. As the Tories lay under the imputation of 
favouring the late king's intereſt, they exerted them- 
{clves zealouſly on this occaſion, to wipe off the aſper- 
Gon, and inſinuate themſelves into the confidence of the 
people; hoping, that in the ſequel they ſhould be able 
to reſtrain the nation from engaging too deeply in the 
affairs of the continent, without incurring the charge of 
diſaffection to the preſent king and government. The 
at of ſettlement being paſſed, the earl of Macclesfield 
was ſent to notify the tranſaction to the electreſs Sophia, 
who likewiſe received from . his hands the order of the 

ter *. 

On the 16th of September, this year, king James 
expired, at St. Germain's, aſter having laboured under 
a tedious ergy meg This unfortunate monarch, 
ſays Smollett, fince the miſcarriage of his laſt attem 
for recovering his throne, had laid aſide all thoughts of 
worldly grandeur, and devoted his whole attention to 
the concerns of his ſoul. Though he could not pre- 


vent the buſy genius of his queen from planning new 
ſchemes of reſtoration, he was always beſt pleafed when 
wholly detached from fuch chimerical projects. Hunt- 


ing was his chief diverſion : but religion was his con- 
ſtant care. Nothing could be more harmleſs than the 
life he led; and in the courſe of it, he ſubjected himſelf 
to uncommon penance and mortification . He fre- 
quently viſited the poor monks of La Trappe, who 
were much edified by his humble and pious deportment. 
His pride and arbitrary temper ſeem to have vaniſhed 
with his greatneſs... He became affable, kind, and eaſy 
to all his dependents ; and his religion certainly opened 
and improved the virtues of his heart, though it ſcemed 
to impair the faculties of his ſoul; yer, ſays Tindal, he 
was not ſo apt to pardon, as one ought to be, that is 
the vicegerent of that God, who is ſlow to anger, and 
ready to forgive: in his laſt illneſs he conjured his ſon 
to prefer his religion to every worldly advantage, and 


even to renounce all thoughts of a crown, if he could 


not enjoy it without offering violence to his faith. He 
recommended to him the practice of juſtice and Chriſ- 
tian forgiveneſs ; he himfelf declaring, that he heartily 
forgave the prince of Otunge, the emperor, and all his 
enemies, He died with great marks of devotion, and 
was interred, at his own requeſt, in the church of the 
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* The act of ſucceſſion, as may be eaſily imagined, gave 
umbrage to all the popiſh princes who were more nearly re- 
lated to the crown than this lady, whom the parliament had 
preferred to all others. The ducheſs of Savoy, grand-daugh- 
ter to king Charles I. by her mother, ordered her ambaſlador, 
count Maffei, to make a proteſtation to the parliament of 
England, in her name, againſt all reſolutions and deciſions 
contrary to her title, as ſole daughter to the princeſs Henrietta, 


next in ſucceſſion to the crown of England, after king William 


and the princeſs Anne of Denmark. Two copies of this pro- 
teſt Maffei ſent in letters to the lJord-keeper, and the ſpeaker 
of the lower houſe, by two' of his gentlemen, and a public 
notary to atteſt the delivery; but no notice was taken of the 
declaration. 

+ Father Brettonneau tells us, „That the king's confeſſor, 
after he had the honour to ſerve him and be near his perſon 


nine years, thought he might ſafely affirm, that, in the moſt | 


reformed ſtate of Chriſtianity, and the moſt virtuous and pious 
ſouls, it is very rare to find more unſpotted intentions, a more 
exact watchfulneſs, and a greater delicacy and tenderneſs of 
conſcience with reſpect to the leaſt faults and the ſmalleſt im- 


perfections.“ The ſame writer likewiſe obſerves, « That his 0 
ſelf abhorrence and holy confuſion for his ſins inſpired him | 


with ſuch a ſpirit of mertification, as would have carried him 


751 
Engliſh Benedictines in Paris; without any pompous 
funeral ſolemnity. Before his death he was viſited by 
the French king, who ſcemed touched with his condi- 
tion and declared, that, in caſe of his death, he would 
own his ſon as king of England. This promiſe James's 
queen had already extorted from him, by the intereſt of 
Madame de Maintenon and the dauphin. Accordinglys 
when James died, the pretended prihce of Wales was 
proclaimed king of England at St} Getthain's; and 


treated as ſuch at the court of Verſailles. p — 2 
likewiſe recognized by the king of Spain, the duke © 
Savoy, and the Pope. William was no ſooner informed 


of this tranſaction, than he diſpatched a courier to the 
king of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwiek, 
to complain of this manifeſt violation. At the ſame 


. time, he recalled the earl of Mancheſter from Paris, 


and ordered him to return home without taking an au- 
dience of leave. That nobleman immediately with- 
drew, after having intimated to the marquis de Torcy 
the order he had received. Lewis, in vindication of 
his own conduct, diſperſed through all the courts of 
Europe a manifeſto, in which he affirmed, that in own- . 
ing the prince of Wales as king of England, he had not 
infringed any atticle of the treaty of Ryſwick. He 
confeſſed, that in the fourth article he had promiſed, 
that he would not diſturb the king of Great Britain in 
the peaceable poſſeflion of his dominions ; and he de- 
clared his intention was to obſerve that promiſe punc- 
tually. He obſerved, that his generoſity would not 
allow him to abandon the prince of Wales or his 


family; that he could not refuſe him a title which was 


due to him by birth ; that he had more reafon to com- 
plain of the king of Great-Britain, and the States- 
general, whoſe declarations and preparations in fayour 


of the emperor might be regarded as real contraventians 
* 


to treaties: finally, he quoted ſome inſtances from hiſ- 


tory, in which the children enjoyed the titles of king- 


doms which their fathers had loſt. Theſe reaſons, 
however, would hardly have induced the French king 
to take ſuch ſteps, had not he perceived that a war 
with England was inevitable ; and that he ſhould be 
able to reap ſome advantages in the courſe of it, from 


eſpouling the cauſe of the Pretender. 


The ſubſtance of the French manifeſto was publiſhed 
in London, by Pouſſin, the ſecretary of Tallard, who 
had been left in England, as agent for the court of Ver- 
ſailles. He was now ordered to leave the kingdom, 
which was filled with indignation at Lewis, for havin 
pretended to declare who ought to be their ſovereign. 
The city of London preſented an addreſs to the lords- 
juſtices, expreſling the deepeſt reſentment of the French 
king's preſumption; aſſuring his majeſty, that they 
would, at all times, exert the utmoſt of their abilities 
for the preſervation of his perſon, and the defenee of his 


— 


— 
. 0 


too far, if his confeſſor had not oppoſed it, and moderated his 
auſterities. He kept very ſevere faſts, and would upon certain 
days bind his body with a very ſharp-pointed iron chain. His 
ſelf-diſcipline was very rigorous, and withal he took ſuch care 
to conceal thoſe exerciſes of penance, that having once by 
chance left his inſtrument of diſcipline in a place, where the 
queen found it, he ſo bluſhed upon that occaſion, that Her 
majeſty never ſaw him in ſuch a confuſion in her life. Not- 
withſtanding all which he did not yet mortify himſelf to his 
mind. All the penances of this life ſeemed' too light and ealy 
for him. This made him aſk his confeſlor a acflion, which 
has ſomewhat very particular in it, and ſhews he extreme de- 
fire he had to ſatisfy the Divine juſtice. Conſidering the life 
I have led, (faid he in a queſtion, which he had ſet down in 
writing,) and ſeeing my age and condition will not let me 
practiſe all the penances and mortifications, which are neceſ- 
ſary to expiate my fins, and to teſtify my repentanee of them 
to God, ought I not, reverend father, to be content to have 
my pains abridged, in charities for the relief of the poor, and 
praye”s for the dead? His confeſſor could not enough admire 
the principles which had inſpired him with ſuch a ſentiment 3 
but preſently convinced him, that it carried him a little too 
far, and that one cannot deſire to ſee God too ſoon.” ; 
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zult rights, in oppoſition to! all Invaders of bis crown. 
24 — Adureſſes of the ſame nature were ſent up 


from all parts of the kingdom, and could not but be 


© agreeable to William. He had now concerted mea- 
ſures for ating with vigour againſt France ; and he re- 
folved to reviſit his kingdom, - after having made a con- 
fiderable progreſs in a treaty of perpetual alliance be- 
tween England and the States-general, winch was after- 
wards brought to perfection by his plenipotentiary, the- 
earl of Marlborough. The king's return, however, 
was delayed a whole month by a ſevere indiſpoſition, 
during which, the Spaniſh' miniſter de Quiros, hired 
certain phyſicians, to conſult together upon the ſtate 

and nature of his diſtemper. They declared, that he 
could not live many weeks ; and this opinion was tranſ- 
mitted to Madrid. But William baffled the prognoſ- 
tic, though his conſtitution had ſuſtained ſuch a rude 
ſhock, - that he himſelf perceived his end was near. He 
told the earl of Portland he found himſelf fo weak, that 
he could not expect to live another ſummer: but 
charged him to conceal this circumſtance until he ſhould 
be dead. Notwithſtanding this near approach to diſſo- 
lution, he exerted himſelf with ſurprizing diligence and 
ſpirit in eſtabliſhing the confederacy, and ſettling the 
plan of operations. A ſubſidiary treaty was concluded 
with the king of Pruſſia, who engaged to furniſh a cer- 
tain. number of troops. The emperor agreed to main 


— 


3 


This ſpeech, which was fo celebrated at the time, is 


really excellent, and therefore we ſhall not withhold from dur 


readers the pleaſure of peruſing it: and we cannot but recom- 
mend the general ſentiments it contains, to our legiſlators, and 
to all who own the name of Briton. . - | 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
. J promiſe myſelf you are met together full of that juſt 
ſenſe of the 9 er of A and the 2 
of the late proceedings of the French king, which has been fo 
fully and univerſally expreſſed in the loyal and feafonable ad- 
dreſſes of my people. | 5 £48 
„ The owning and ſetting up the ded prince of. 
Wales for England, is not only the higheſt indignity offered to 
me and the nation, but does fo 3 every man, who 
has a regard for the proteſtant religion, or the preſent and 
future quiet and happineſs of his country, that I need not preſs 
you to lay it ſeriouſty to heart, and to conſider what further 
effeQual means may be ufed, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the. 
crown in the proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of all 
pretenders, and their open and ſecret abettors. ON 
„ By the French king's placing his grandſon on the throne 
of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs the reſt of Europe, 
unleſs ſpeedy and effectual methods be taken. Undet this pre- 
tence, he is become the real maſter of the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; he has made it to be entirely depending on France, 
and diſpoſes of it, as of his own dominians, and by that means 
he has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a manner, that, 
though the name of peace may be ſaid to continue, yet they 
are put to the expence and inconveniences of war. 
“ This muſt effect England in the neareſt and moſt ſenſible 
manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will ſoon become pre- 
carious in all the variable branches of it; in reſpect to our 
peace and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope ſhould long 
continue; and in reſpect to that part, which England ought to 
take in the preſervation of the liberty of Europe. | 
« In order to obviate the general calamity, with which the 


. reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by this exorbitant power 


of France, I have concluded ſeveral alliances, according to the 
encouragement given me by both houſes of parliament; which 
I will direct ſhall be laid before you, and which I doubt not, 
will enable me to make | 9 . 
There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, that ſhald 
de likewife communicated to you as ſoon as they are perfected. 
It is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Europe are upon 
this parliament; all matters are at a ſtand, till your refolutions 
are known, and therefore no time ought to be loſt, _ 

„ You have yet an oppartunitys by God's bleſſing, to 
ſecure to you and your poſterity the quiet enjoyment of your 
religion and liberties, if you are. not wanting to — 
but will exert the ancient vigour of the lth nation; but I 


tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do not lay hold on this 
Occa 


you have no reaſon to hope for another. 


In order to do your part, it will be neceſſary to have a 
eat ſtrength, at ſea, and to provide for the ſecurity of our 
ips in harbour; and alſo that there be ſuch a force at land, 
as is expected in proportion to the forces of our allies. 


0 


_ HISTORY OF. ENGLAN  D. 


"| houſes, and as the king 


tain ninety thouſand men in the field againſt France, the 
x proportion of the ſtates was limited to one hundred and 
two thouſand; and that of England did not exceed forty 
thouſand, to act in conjunction with the allies. 
On the 4th of November the king arrived in Eng. 


land, which he found in a ſtrange ferment, produced 
from the mutual animoſity of the two factions. Here. 
upou he diſſolved the parliament ; and this ſtep he was 
the more caſily induced to take, as the commons were 
become extremely odious to the nation in general, which 
' breathed nothing but war and defiance againſt the French 
monarch. Another parliament was ſummoned to meer 
on the goth of December. When the parliamene met, 
the choice of the ſpeaker fell upon Mr. Harley. His 
majeſty's ſpeech on their meeting was received with uni- 
verfal applauſe. It was ſo much admired by the wel]. 
wiſhers to the revolution, that they printed it with de- 
eorations, in the Engliſh, Dutch, and French lan- 
guages. It appeared as a piece of furniture in all their 
's i ary a to his own and all 
proteſtant „ Nie immediately drew up a 
— and — mate addreſs, in which they expreſſed 
their reſentment of the proceedings of the French king, 
in owning the pretended prince of Wales for king of 


England. They aſſured his majeſty, they would aſſiſt 


him to the utmoſt,of their power againſt all his enemies: 
and when it ſhould pleaſe God to deprive them of his 


— 


4 Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 8 

I do recommend theſe matters to you with that concern 
and earneſtneſs, which; their importance requires. At the 
ſame time I cannot but preſs you to take care of the public 
credit, which cannot be preſerved but by keeping that ſacred 
maxim, that they ſhall never be lofers, who truſt to a parlia- 
mentary. ſecurity. | 

« It is always with regret, when I do afk aids of my peo- 
ple; but you will obſerve, that I deſire nothing, which relates 
to any perſonal expence of mine; I am only prefling you to do 
all you can for your own ſafety and honour, at ſo critical and 
dangerous a time; and am willing, that what is given, ſhould 
be wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for which it is intended. 
And ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it proper 
to put you in mind, that, during the late war ordered the ac- 
counts to be laid yearly before the parliament, and alſo gave 
aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the public accounts, thãt my 
ſubjects might have the ſatisſaction, how the money given for 
the war was applied; and I am willing that matter may be put 
in any further way of examination, that it may appear, whe- 
ther there were any miſappkcations and miſmanagements ; or 
whether the debt, that remains upon us, has really ariſen from 
| the-ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or the deficiency 'of the funds. 

& ] have already told you, how neceſlary diſpatch will be 
for carrying on that great public, buſineſs, whereupon our 
ſafety, and all that is valuable to us depends. I hope, what 
time can be fpared, will be employed about thoſe — — very 
deſirable things, whick J have & often recommended from the 
throne; I mean, the forming ſome good bills for employing 
the poor, for encouraging trade, and the further ſupprefling ot 
|; TIER HER. of woo vb. gt | 

| . * 5 Ita | 0's yp 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I hope are come together 'determined to avoid all 
manner of diſputes and differences; and refolved to act with a 
general and hearty concurrence for. promoting the common 
cauſe, which alone can make this a happy ſeſſion. | 
I éſhould think it as great a bleſhng as could befal Eng- 
land, if J could obſerve you as much inclined to lay aſide thoſe 
unhappy fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken you, as I 
am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjects ſaft and eaſy as to any, even 
| the higheſt offences committed againſt e. 

Let me conjure you to difappoint the otily hopes of our 
enemies, by your unanimity. I have ſhewn, and will always 


| ſhew, how deſirous I am to be the common father of all my 


people. Do you, in like manner, lay aſide parties and divi- 
lions. ' Let there be no other diſtinction heard of amongſt us 
for the future, but of thoſe, who are for the proteſtant religion, 
and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and of thoſe, wao mean a popiſh 
prince, and a French government. hl 

« I will only add this; if you do in good earneſt deſire to 
ſee England hold the balance 'of Europe, and to be indeed at . 
the head of the proteſtant intereſt, ig will appear by your right 


improving the preſent opportunity. 


majeſty's 


e 5 4.4 Na M III. 
mojeſtys protection, they would vigorouſly aſſiſt and I thirteoh years. 


The lords Lexington and Scarborough, 


defend againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and all who were in waiting, no ſooner perceived the king was 


other pretenders whatſoever, every perſon and perſons 
- who had right to ſucceed to the crown of England, by 
virtue of the acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing and li- 
miting the ſucceſſion. On the 5th of January, an ad- 
dreſs to the ſame effect was preſented by the commons, 
and both met with a very gracious reception from his 
majeſty. 8 i * 
The king thinking it the beſt way to ſecure a proteſtant 
ſucceſſor to the throne, recommended an union of the 


whole iſland as indiſpenſably neceſſary. The king had 


this affair ſo much at heart, that even when he was 
diſabled from going to the parliament in perſon, he ſent 
a letter to the commons, expreſſing an eager deſire that 
a treaty for this purpoſe might be ſet on foot, and ear- 
neſtly recommending this affair to the conſideration of 
the houſe : but as a new parliament in Scotland could not 
be called without a great riſque, while the nation was 1n 
ſuch a ferment, the project was poſtponed to a more 
favourable opportunity. William's conſtitution was by 
this time almoſt, exhauſted, though he endeavoured to 
conceal the effects of his malady, and to repair his 
health by exerciſe. On the 21ſt of February, in riding 
to Hampton-Court from Kenſington, his horſe fell un- 
der him, and he himſelf was thrown upon the ground 
with ſuch violence, as produced a fracture in his collar- 
bone. His attendants conveyed him to the palace of 
Hampton. where the fracture was reduced by Ronjat, 
his ſerjeant-ſurgeon. In the evening he returned to 
Kenſington in his coach, and the two ends of the frac- 
tured bone having been diſunited by the jolting of the 
carriage, were placed under the inſpection of Bidloo, 
his payfician. He ſeemed to be in a fair way of reco- 
vering till the iſt of March, when his knee appeared to 
be inflamed, with great pain and weakneſs. Next day 
he granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal to ſeveral 
peers, for paſſing the bills to which both houſes of 
parliament had agreed, namely, the act of attainder 
againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and another in 
favour of the . Quakers, enacting, that their ſolemn 
affirmation and declaration ſhould be accepted inſtead of 
an oath in the uſual form. | 
On the 4th of March the king was fo well recovered 
of his lameneſs, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery 
at Kenſington ; but, ſitting down on a couch where he 
fell aſleep, he was ſeized wich a ſhivering, which ter- 
minated in a fever and diarrhoea. He was attended by 
Sir Thomas Millington, Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir 
Theodore Colledon, Dr. Bidloo, and other eminent 
phyſicians: but their preſcriptions proved ineffectual. 
On the th he granted another commiſſion for paſſing 
the bill for the malt-tax, and the act of abjuration; and 
being ſo weak that he could not write his name, he, in 
preſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks of parlia- 
ment, applied a ſtamp prepared for the purpoſe. The 
earl of Albemarle arriving — Holland, conferred with 
him in private on the poſture of affairs abroad: but he 
received his informations with great coldneſs, and ſaid, 
Je tire vers ma fin. I approach the end of my life.“ 
In the evening he thanked Dr, Bidloo for his care and 
tenderneſs, ſaying, I know that you and the other 
learned phyficians have done all that you can do for my 
relief; but finding all means ineffectual, I ſubmit.“ He 
received ſpiritual conſolation from archbiſhop Teniſon, 
and Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury : on Sunday morning 
the ſacrament was adminiſtered to him. The lords of 
the privy-council, and ſeveral other noblemen attended 
in the adjoining apartments, and to ſome of them who 
were admitted he ſpoke a little. He thanked lard 
Auverquerque for his long and faithful ſervices : he de- 
livered ro lord Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and 
ſcrutoire, telling him he knew what to do with them. 
He enquired for the earl of Portland ; but, being 
ſpeechleſs before that nobleman arrived, he graſped his 
hand, and laid it to his heart, with marks of the moſt 
tender affection. On the$th of March he expired, in 
the fifty- ſecond year of his age, after having reigned 


dead, than they ordered Ronjat to untie from his leſt 
arm a black ribbon, to which was affixed a ring, con- 
taining ſome hair of the late queen Mary. The body 
being opened and embalmed, lay in ſtate for ſome time 
at Kenſington ; and on the 12th of April was depoſited 
in a vault of Henry the Seventh's chapel in Weſtmin- 
ſter- Abbey. In the beginning of May, a will which he 
had entruſted with monſieur Schuylemberg was opened 
at the Hague. In this he had declared his couſin prince 
Friſon of Naſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſland, his ſole and 
univerſal heir, and appointed the States-general his 
executors. By a codicil annexed, he had athed 
the lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred 


King William had a thin and weak body; his hair 


| thouſand guilders, to the earl of Albemarle. 


* 


brown, and his conſtitution delicate. He had a Roman 
eagle noſe, bright. and ſparkling eyes, a large front, 
and a countenance compoſed to gravity and authority. 
All his ſenſes were critical and exquiſite. 
ways aſthmatical ; and, the dregs of the ſmall-pox fal- 
ling on his lungs, he had a conſtant deep cough. His 
behaviour was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom chearful, and 
but with a few. He ſpoke little and very ſlawly, and 
moſt commonly with a diſguſting dryneſs, which was 


then he was all fire, though without paſſion, and was 
every where, and looked to every thing. He had no 
great advantage from his education. De Witt's diſ- 
courſes were of great uſe to him; and, he being appre- 
Henſive of the obſervation of thoſe, who were looki 

narrowly into every thing he ſaid or did, had brought 
himſelf under an habitual caution, that he could never 
ſhake off, though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, 
as it was then neceſſary to his affairs. He ſpoke Dutch, 
French, Engliſh, and German, equally well; and he 


underſtood the Latin, Spaniſh, and Italian, fo that he 


was well fitted to command armies compoſed of ſeveral 


nations. He had a memory that amazed all about him, 
| for it never failed him. He was an exact obſerver of 


men and things. His ſtrength lay rather in a true diſ- 
cerning and a ſound judgement, than in imagination or 
invention, His deſigns were always great and good; 


but it was thought he truſted too much to that, and did 


not deſcend enough to the humours of his people, to 


make himſelf and his notions more acceptable to them. 


This, in a government, that has ſo much of freedom in 


it as ours, was more neceſſary than he was inclined to 
believe. His reſervedneſs grew on him, fo that it diſ- 
guſted moſt of thoſe who ſerved him; but he had ob- 


ſerved the errors of too much talking more than thoſe of | 
too cold a ſilence. 


He did not like contradiction, nor 
to have his actions cenſured, but he loved to. employ 


he did not love flatterers. 
war, in which his courage was more admired than his 
conduct. Great errors were often committed by him, 
but his heroical courage ſet things right, as it animated 
thoſe who were about him. He was too laviſh of 


money on ſome occaſions, both in his buildings and to 


his favourites; but too. ſparing in rewarding ſervices, or 
in encouraging thoſe who brought intelligence. He 
was apt to take ill impreſſions of people, and theſe 


"ſtuck long with him; but he never carried them to in- 
; decent revenges. 


He gave too much way to his own 


humour almoſt in every thing, not excepting that which 


8 


related to his own health. He knew all foreign affairs 


well, and underſtood the ſtate of every court in Europe 
very particularly. He inſtructed his own miniſters him- 
ſelf, but he did not apply enough to affairs at home. 
He tried how he could govern us by balancing the two 
parties one againſt another, but he came at laſt to be 
perſuaded, that the Tories were irreconcileable to him; 
and he was reſolved to try and truſt them no more. He 
believed the truth of the Chriſtian religion very firmly, 
and he expreſſed an horror at Atheiſm and blaſphemy ; 
and though there was much of both at his court, yet it 


| 
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He Was al- 


his character at all times, except in a day of battle; ſor 


and favour thoſe, who had the arts of complacence; yet 
His genius lay chiefly to 


768 


was moſt exemplarily.decent and devout in 


exerciſes of the worſhip of God ; only on week-days he 


came too ſeldom to them. He was an attentive hearer 
of ſermons, and was conſtant in his private prayers, and 
in reading the Scriptures ; and, when he ſpoke of reli- 


gious matters, which he did not often, it was with a be- 
coming gravity, EF | 
of . any a becauſe he did not fee, how the 
belief of Providence. could be maintained upon any 
other ſuppoſition, His indifference as to the forms of 


them; but the ill returns he met with from the 
nation, their jealouſies of him, and their per- 
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he ſaw the ill effects this had upon his buſin 


He was much poſſeſſed with the belief 
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HiSTORY OP ENGLAND, 88 
was always denied to him, and kept out of fight. He 


and had in a great meaſure alienated him'from — 
which he did not take care to conceal, 


grew in his laſt years too remiſs and — 
affairs, till the treacheries of France awakened him 
that the dreadful conjunction of the French and Spaniſh 
monarchies gave fo loud an alarm to all Europe; for 


the watching over the French court, and the oppoſing 
of their ices, was the prevailing paſſion of his whole 


life. P and x 
ing a paſſion more than he had, yet few a 
ſtronger paſſions, which were ſeldom felt but by inferior 
ſervants, ta whom he uſually made ſuch recompences 
for any ſudden or indecent vents he might give his anger, 
that they were every time it broke upon them. 
In ſhort, he appeared to be a perſon raiſed up by God 
to reſiſt the power of France, and the progreſs of tyranay 
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Containing the Reigns 0, 
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Queen Anne, King George I, King George II. 


and to the End 7 the Year 1792 of the Reign of King George III. 


e 


\N the death of king William, the nation was 
Q thrown into great conſternation, and the loſs 
which it ſuſtained was thought irretrievable ; but the 
kingdom foon found that the happineſs of any reign is 
to be- eſtimated as much from the general manners of 
the times, as from the private virtues, of the monarch. 
- Queer; Anne, his ſucceſſor, with no very ſhining talents, 
and fewexalted virtues, 'yet governed with glory, an 

left her people bappy., She was married to prince 
George of Beba i 


as auxiliaries only. He 
- and's reaping any advantage by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


| ſucceſs. 1 


aſcended. the throne in the its commercial rivals. . In the van of thoſe who declared 


| - thirry-eighth year of her age, to the general ſarisfaQtion | 


with that monarch. The preſent queen, who generally 


took the advice of her miniſtry in every important tran. 


action, was upon this occaſion urged by oppoſing coun- 
ſels ; a part of her miniſtry were for war, while another 
part as ſincerely declared for peace. At the head of 
thoſe who oppoſed a war with France was the earl of 
Rocheſter, lord-lieutenant of Ireland; firſt coufin to the 
queen, and the chief of the Tory faction. This mi- 
niſter propoſed in council, that the | Engliſh ſhould 
avoid a declaration of war with France, and at moſt act 
He urged the impoſſibility of Eng- 


the continent; and expoſed the folly of 
ion with debts to increaſe the riches of 


fox profeenting the late king's intentions of going to war 
with France, was the earl, fince better _—_ by the 


F all parties. The late king, whoſe whole life had 


been ſpent in one continued oppoſition, to the king of title of the duke of Marlborough f. Marlborough, 
France, and all whofe politics eonſiſted in forming alli- i though much beloved by Anne, had ſtill another hold 


ances againſt him, had left England at the eve of a war upon che. queen 's affeQtions and eſteem. He was mar- 
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The circumſtances reſpeRing the macriage arriage of the prince 
of Denmark with the lady Anne 3 follow : Upon the mar- 
riage of the princels Mary to the prince of Orange, her father 
vas very prefiing wick the king his brother; to leave him the 
diſpoſal of his other ter the prinerſt Anne; but the king 
thought it more adviſeahle to hearken ta the importunities of! 


ions were, b experience, found to be entirely ground- 
He had now lived, in all reſpects, the happieſt with his 
; princeſs that was nt except in one point. For though 
there was a child born almoſt every year for many years, yet 
g 8 0 that the moſt fruitful marriage of the age was 
; fatally blaſted as to the eſſect of t. | 


his parliament; and matry her alſo to a proteſtant prince. In- + + This nobleman had begun life as a court-page, and was 
the year 1 . panes of  Hanover,;, (afterwards' king | raiſed by king James to a peerage. . Having deferted his old 
George. I. of” Englind,)' came over to. make his addzeſſes ro | maſter, he attached himſelf, in! appearance to king William; 


but had Hill a ſecret Fuge) in faygur;of the Tories, from 
| upon [| whom he had received his firſt empleyments. Ever willing to 
amatgh for him with his brother the duke of 'Zell's daughter; I thwart and undermine the meaſures of William, he became a 
which, at that time, was more advantageous to the family. favourite of Anne for that very reaſon; ſhe loved a man who 
Two years after prince George: of: Neamark, ſecond ſon of ſtill prafeſſod reverence and veneration for her father, and paid 
| Frederic III. and younger brother to Chriſtian V. kings of the utmoſt attention to herſelf. King William ſpeaking of the 
De mark, came into England, in order to marry the princeſs |} duke of Marlborough, ſaid, that he had the cooleſt head and 
inne. > "Accordingly, eleven days after his arrival, they were |, warmeſt heart he ever knew; which from good a judge, 
ſolemtily- married by the biſhop of London, in the Chapel might ſeem the greateſt elogy: were it. not, that, in another 
Reale St. James, on the 28th of July, 1683. This mar- . what was the moſt true of the earl of Marlborough, 
ringe, 80 firſt. did by nb meaus pleaſe the nation: for it was could not be faid of any ather general, either ancient or mo- 
kngwa hat de propoſition came tom France, and therefore it dern, that he never fate before a town, which he did not take, 
Aas 2 prehanded that the Engliſh and French courts reckaned,. I nor ever fought a battle, which he did not win. > 
they Vere ſures he would change his religion. But theſe ap- ein 099 27 19 1597 ne. 
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| was always denied to him, and kept out of fight. He 
was —＋ exemplarily.decent and devout in the public 


exerciſes of the worſhip of God; only on week-days he 


came too ſeldom to them. He way an attentive hearer 
of ſermons, and was conſtant in his private prayers, and 
in reading the Scriptures ; and, when he ſpoke of reli - 
gious matters, which he did not often, it was with a be- 
coming gravity, E th th 
of abſolute decrees, becauſe he did not fee,” how the 
belief of Providence. could be maintained upon any 
other ſuppoſition, His indifference as to the forms of 
church-goverement, and his being zealous for tolera+ 
tion, together. with his cold behaviour towards the 
clergy, gave them generally very ill impreſſions of him. 
In this deportment towards all about him, he ſeemed to 
make little diſtinction between the good and the bad; 
and thaſe who ſerved well, and thoſe who ſerved him 
ill... He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved 

ng them; but the ill returns he met with from the 

iſh nation, their, jealouſies of him, and their per- 
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He was much poſſeſſed with the belief 


' THE UNION! OF THE TWO KINGDOMS. 


grew in his laſt years too re: 
affairs, till the treacheries of France awakened 


that the dreadful conjunction of the French and mor 


monarchies gave ſo loud an alarm to all Europe; for 
the watching over the French court, and the oppoſing 
of their ices, was the prevailing paſſion of his whole 
life. Few men had the art of ing and govern. 
ing a pafſſien more than he had, yet few men had 
ſtronger paſſions, which were ſeldom felt but by inferior 
ſervants, ta whom- he uſually made fuch recompences 
for any ſudden or indecent vents he might give his anger 
that they were glad every time it broke upon them. 
In ſhort, he appeared to be a perſon raiſed up by God 
to reſiſt the power of France, and the progreſs of tyranny 
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Containing the Reigns. of Queen Anne, King George 4, King George II. 


ana to the End of the Year 1792 


CHAP. I. 
ANN + %h 


FYN the death of king Willtam, the nation was 
thrown into great conſternation, and the loſs 
which it ſuſtained was thought irretrievable ; but the 
kingdom ſoon found that the happineſs of any reign is 
to he eſtimated as much from the general manners of 
the times, as from the privats.virtues, of the monarch, 
Queen Anne, his ſucceſſor, with no very ſhining talents 
and few exalted virtues, yet governed with glory, an 
py. She was married to prince 


left 4 le happy. 7 | 
George 'of Degiark e, aſcended the throne in the 


eighth year of her age, to the general ſatisfaction 

The late king, whoſe whole life had 
been ſpent in one continued oppoſition, to the king of. 
France, and all whofe politics eonliſted in . 
ances againſt him, had left England at the eve of a war 


D 
Englän „V came over to, make his addreſſes 


deſigu; for he had agreed 
a match for him with his brother the duke of Zell's daughtet; 
which, at that itime, was more advant! to the family. 
TWO dince George of Dygmark, ſecond: ſon of 
F rede III. and younger brother to Chriſtian V. kings of 
Dengi came into England, in order to marry the princeſs 
Re. ordingly, eleven days after his arrival, they were 
ſolemtily married by the biſhop of IL. ondon, in the Chapel 
Royatiat St. James's, on the 28th of July, 2683. This mar- 
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they were, 
2.8 


uld change his religion. But theſe ap- 


. 


of the Reign of King George III. 


with that monarch. The preſent queen, who generally 
took the advice of her miniſtry in every important trani- 
action, was upon this occaſion urged by oppoſing coun- 


0 ſels ; a part of her miniſtry were for war, while another 


part as ſincerely declared for peace. At the head of 
thoſe who - oppoſed a war with France was the earl of 
Rocheſter, —— of Ireland, firſt couſin to the 
queen, and the chief of the Tory faction. This mi- 
niſter propoſed in council, that the - Engliſh ſhould 
avoid a declaration of war with France, and at moſt act 
as auxiharies only, He urged the impoſſibility of Eng- 
land's reaping any advantage by the moſt ' diſtinguiſhed 
: ſucceſs. * the continent; and expoſed the folly of 
| loading ion with debts to increaſe the riches of 
|; 8 commerci * ke the van of thoſe who declared 
or profeenti e king's intentions of going to war 
vi Pans, wth ea fc bene kno by th 
tit | > of Mar gh f. Marlborough, 
though much beloved by Anne, had ſtill 2 
upon che queen's affections and eſteem. He was mar- 
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; prehenſions were, b experience, found to be entire! ground- 
leſs. He had now lived, in all reſpects, the — with his 
princeſs that was poſſible, except in one point. For though 


there was a child born almoſt every year for many years, yet 
they all died: ſo that the m . 
bal laſted as to che r 


8 


+ + This nobleman had begun liſe as a court- page, and was 
\ raifed by king James to a peerage. Having deſerted his old 
maſter, he attached himſeſt in appearance to. king William; 
but had Hil F eee the Tories, from 
- whoms he had received his firſt employments. Ever willing to 
. thwart and undermine the mealires of William, he became a 
favourite of Anne for that very reaſon; ſhe loved a man who, 
ſtill prafeſſod reverence and veneration for her father, and paid 
the utmoſt attention to herſelf. King William ſpeaking of the 
duke of Marlborough, ſaid, that he had the cooleſt head and 
. warmeſt heart he ever knew; which from good a judge, 
might ſeem the greateſt elogy: were it. not, that, in another 
| aſe, what was the moſt true of the carl of Marlborough, 
could not be ſaid of any ather general, either ancient or mo- 
dern, that he never fate before a town, which he did not take, 
| nor ever fou 


ght a battle, which he did not win. 
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ried to a lady who was the queen's peculiar confidante, 


and who governed her in every action of life, with un- 
bounded authority. By this canal Marlborough actually 
directed the queen in all her reſolutions ; and while his 
rivals ſtrove to advance their reputation in the council, 
he was more effectually ſecuring it in the cloſet. It was 
not, therefore, without private reaſons that Marlborough 
inclined for war. It firſt, not only gave him an opportu- 
nity of taking a different fide af the queſtion from the 
earl of Rocheſter, whoſe influence he deſired to leſſen; 
but he had, in the next place, hopes of being appointed 
general of the forces that ſhould be ſent over to the 
continent; and he obſerved in council, that the honour 
of the nation was concerned to fulfil the late king's en- 
He affirmed, that France could never be 
reduced within due bounds, unleſs England would enter , 
as à principal in the quarrel, His opinion preponde- 
rated ; the queen reſolved to declare war, and commu- 
nicated her intentions to the houſe of commons, by 
whom it was approved, and - war was declared ac- 
cordingly on the 4th of May, 1702 *. 
Lewis XIV. once arrived at the ſummit of glory, 


gagements. 


but long ſince grown familiar with diſappointment and 


diſgrace, ſtill kept ſpurring on an exhauſted kingdom to 


ſecond the views of his ambition. 
death of William, expected to enter upon a field open 
for conqueſt and fame. 


He now, upon the 


The vigilance of his late rival 


had blatted all his laurels, and circumſcribec his power, 
for even though defeated, William ſtill was formidable. 


At the news of his death, the French monarch .could 
not ſuppreſs his rapture ; and . his court at Verſailles 
ſeemed to have forgotten their uſual decency in the effu- 
ſions of their ſatisfaction. 
rejoiced at the event; and the whole kingdom teſtified 
their rapture by every public demonſtration of joy. But 
their pleaſure was ſoon to have an eld. A much more 


The people at Paris openly 


formidable enemy was now riſing up to oppoſe them; 
a more refined politician, a more ſkiltul general, backed 
by the confidence of his miſtreſs, and the efforts of the 


nation, 


The declaration of war, on the part of the Engliſh, 
was ſeconded by ſimilar declarations by the Dutch and 
Germans. The French monarch could not ſuppreſs his 


anger at ſuch a combination, but his chief reſentment 


fell upon the Dutch. He declared, that as for thoſe 
dlars, the Dutch, they ſhould one day 


gentiemen 
repeat their inſolence and preſumption, in declaring war 
againſt one whoſe power they had formerly felr and 
dreaded. However, the affairs of the allies were no 
way influenced by his threats. 


Marlborough had his 


views gratified, in being appointed general of the Eng- 
liſh forces; and he was till farther flattered by the 
Dutch, who appointed him generaliſſimo of the allied 


army. 


A great part of 


the hiſtory of this reign conſiſts in 


battles fought upon the continent, which though of very 
little advantage to the intereſts of the nation, were very 


great additions to its honour. 


true, are paſſed away, and nothing remains of them; 
but they are too recent to be paſſed over in ſilence, and 
the fame of them, though it be empty, ſtill continues 
to be loud. The duke of Marlborough had learned 
the firſt rudiments of the art of war, under marſhal 
Turenne, having been a volunteer in his army. He 
was, at firſt; rather more remarkable for the beauty of 
his perſon, than the greatneſs of his talents, and he 
vent in the French camp, by the name of the handſome 
Engliſhman ; but Turenne, who ſaw deeper into man- 
kind, perceived the ſuperiority of his talents, and prog- 
noſticated his future greatneſs. The firſt attempt that 


* The king of France was, in the queen's declaration of 
war, taxed with having taken paſſeſſion of a great part of the 


Spaniſh dominions; with deſigning to invade the liberties of 


Europe; to obſtruct the freedom of navigation and commerce; 
and with having offered an unpardonable inſult to the queen 
No. LXV. 


Theſe triumphs, it is 


Marlborough made to deviate from the general practices 
of the army which were founded in error, was to ad- 
vance the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merit had hitherto 
been neglected. Regardleſs of ſeniority, wherever he 
found abilities, he was ſure to promote them; and thus 
he had all the upper ranks of commanders, rather re- 
markable for their {kill and talents, than for their age 
and experience. In his firſt campaign, the beginning 
of July, he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where 
he found himſelf at the head of an army of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, well provided with all neceſſaries, and long 
diſciplined by the beſt officers of the age. He was op- 
poſed on the ſide of France, by the duke of Burgundy, 
grandſon to the king, a youth more qualified to grace a 
court than to conduct an army; but the real acting ge- 
neral was the marſhal Boufflers, who commanded under 
him, an officer of courage and activity. But wherever 
Marlborough advanced, the French were obliged to 


retire before him, leaving all Spaniſh Guelderland at 
The duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf 


his diſcretion. 
obliged to retreat before the allied army, rather than 
expoſe himſelf longer to ſuch a mortifying indignity, 
returned to Verſailles, leaving Boufflers to command 
alone. Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity of the 
enemies' progreſs, retired towards Brabant, where 
Marlborough had no deſign to purſue ; contented with. 
ending the campaign by taking the city of Liege, in 
which was found an immenſe ſum of money, and a great 


| Marlborough raiſed his military character, and con- 
firmed himſelf in the confidence of the allies. Marl- 


with the moſt flattering teſtimonies of public approba- 
tion. He was thanked for his ſervices by the houſe of 
commons, and was created a duke by the queen. 
The good fortune of the duke of Marlborough, 
ſeemed to conſole the nation for ſome unſucceſsful expe- 
ditions at ſea. Sir John Munden had permitted a 
French ſquadron of fourteen ſhips to eſcape him, by 
taking ſhelter in the harbour of Corunna, for which he 
was diſmiſſed the ſervice by prince George. An at- 
' tempt was alſo made upon Cadiz by ſea and land, Sir 
George Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of 
Ormond the land-forces ; but this allo miſcarried. Yet 


where the duke of Ormond landed with two thouſand 
five hundred men, at the diſtance of ſix miles from the 
city; while the fleet forcing their way into the harbour, 
the French fleet that had taken refuge there were burned 
by the enemy, to prevent falling into the hands of the 
Engliſh. Eight ſhips were thus burned and ran aſhore ; 
but ten. ſhips of war were taken, together with eleven 
galleons, and above a million of money in ſilver, which 
was of more benefit to the captors than the public. The 
advantage which was acquired by this expedition was 
counterbalanced by the baſe conduct of ſome officers in 
the Weſt-Indies. Thither admiral Benbow had been 
detached with a ſquadron of ten fail, in the courſe of 
the preceding year. At Jamaica he received intelli- 
gence, that monſieur Du Caſſe was in the neighbour- 
hood of Hiſpaniola, and reſolved to beat up to that 
iſland. At Leogane he fell in with a French ſhip of 
fifty guns, which her captain ran aſhore and blew up. 
He took ſeveral other veſſels, and having alarmed Petit 
Guavas, bore away for Donna Maria bay, where he 
underſtood that Du Caſſe had failed for the coaſt of 
Carthagena, Benbow reſolved to follow the ſame 
courſe; and on the 19th of Auguſt diſcovered the ene- 
my's ſquadron near St. Martha, conſiſting of ten fail, 
ſteering along ſhore. He formed the line, and an en- 


| the Engliſh arms -were crowned with ſucceſs at Vigo, 


— 


— 


and her throne, by acknowledging the title of the pretender. 
He was accuſed of attempting to unite the crown of Spain to 
his own dominions, by placing his grandſon upon the throne 
of that kingdom, and thus endeavouring to deſtroy the equa- 


lity of power that ſubſiſted among the ſtates of Europe. 
| g 1 gagement 


number of priſoners. By the ſucceſs of this campaign, 


\ borough, upon his return to London, was received 
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770 
gagement enſued, in which he was very ill ſeconded by 
ſome of his captains. Nevertheleſs, the hattle conti- 
nucd till night, and he determined to renew it next 


morning, hen he perceived all his ſhips at the diftarice 


of tlu ee or four miles aſtern, except the Ruby, com- 
manded by captain George Walton, who joined him in 
plying the enemy with chaſe guns. 


was ſo diſabled, that the admiral was obliged to fend 
her back to Jamaica. Next day the Greenwich, com- 
manded by Wade, was five leagues aſtern: and the 


wind changing, the enemy had the advantage of the 


weather-gage. On the agd the admiral renewed the 
battle with his ſingle ſhip, unſuſtained by the reſt of the 
ſquadron. On che 24th! his leg was ſhattered by a 
chain-ſhot, notwithſtanding which accident, he remained 
on the quarter- deck in a cradle, and continued the en- 
gage ment. One of the largeſt ſhips of the enemy lying 
like a wreck upon the water, four ſail of the Engliſn 


ſquadron poured their broadſides into her, and then ran 


to lceward, without paying any regard to the ſignal for 
battle. Then the French bearing down upon the ad- 
miral with their whole force, ſhot away his main- top- ſail- 
yard, a 
he was obliged to lie by and refit, while they took their 
diſabled ſhip in tow. During this interval, he called a 
council of the captains, and. expoſtulated with them on 
their behaviour. They obſerved, that the French were 
very ſtrong, and adviſed him to deſiſt. He plainly per- 
ceived that he was betrayed, and with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance, returned to Jamaica, having not only loſt a leg, 
but alſo received a large wound in his face, and another 
in his arm, while he in-perſon attempted to board the 
French admiral. Exaſperated at the treachery of his 
captains, he granted à commiſſion to rear-admiral 
Whetſtone, and other officers, to hold a court-marnal, 
and try them for cowardice. | Hudſon, of the Penden- 
nis, died before his trial: Kirby and Wade were con- 
victed, and ſentenced to be ſhot; Conſtable, of the 


Windſor, was caſhiered and impriſoned : Vincent, of | 
the Falmouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own captain of 


the Breda, were convicted of having ſigned a paper, 
that they would not fight under Benbow's command; 
but, as they behaved gallantly in the action, the court 
inflicted upon them no other puniſnment than that of a 
proviſional ſuſpenſion. Captain Walton had likewiſe 
joined in the conſpiracy, while he was heated with the 
fumes of intoxication; but he after wards renounced: the 
engagement, and fought: with admirable courage until 
his, ſhip was diſabled. The boiſterous manners of Ben- 
bow had produced. the. baſe confederacy. He was a 
rough ſeaman, but remarkably brave, honeſt, and ex- 
perienced *. -' He took this miſcarriage ſo much to 
heart, that he became melancholy, and his grief co- 


operating with the fever occaſioned by his wounds, put 


a period to his life. Wade and Kirby were ſent home 


in the Briſtol; and, on their arrival at Plymouth, were 


ſhot on board of the ſhip, by virtue of a dead warrant 
for their immediate execution, which had lain there for 
ſome time. 
the weſtern ports, in order to prevent applications in 
their favour. | SP een One 


During theſe tranſactions, the queen convened a 


parliament, which was highly pleaſed with the glare of 


ſucceſs which attended the Engliſni arms on the sonti- 
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* When one of his lieutenants expreſſed his ſorrow for the 


loſs of the admiral's leg, „I am ſorry for it too, (replied the 
gallant Benbow,) but J had rather have loſt them both than 


have ſeen this diſhonour brought upon the Engliſh nation. But, 


do you hear? If another ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like | 


brave men, and fight it out.” When Du Caſle arrived at 
Carthagena, he wrote a letter to Benbow to this effect: 
\ 


a Sir, . 


ee had little hope on Monday laſt but to have ſupped in 
your cabin; but it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe. I am 


On the 21ſt theſe 
two ſhips engaged the French ſquadron j and the Ruby 


damaged his rigging in ſuch a manner, that 


The ſame precaution had been taken in all 
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nent. The houſe of commons was moftly made up of 


che Tory party, and conſequently much more liberal in 


their ſupplies than a Whig parliament would have been 
They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, and the like numbe: 
of land forces, to act in conjunction with thoſe of hh 
allies. A ſhort time after, the queen gave the houſe of 
commons to underſtand, that the allies preſſed her to 
augment her forces. The commons were as ready to 
grant as ſhe to demand, and it was reſolved, that ten 
thouſand men more ſhould be added to the army, on 
the continent, but upon condition that the Dutch houlg 
break off all commerce with France and Spain. The 
Dutch complied without heſitation ; ſenſible that While 
England fought their battles, they might a little relax 
their induſtry. "© | 

The duke of Marlborough croſſed the ſea in the be- 
ginning of April, 1706, and aſſembling the alliedarmy 
reſolved to ſhew that his former ſucceſſes only ſpurred 
him on to new triumphs. He opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of Bonne, the reſidence of the elector of 
Cologne. This held out but a ſhort time againſt the 
lucceſſive attacks of the prince of Heſſe- Caſſel, the 
celebrated Cochorn, and general Fagel. He next re- 
took Huy, the garriſon of which, after a vigorous de. 
fence, ſurrendered priſoners of war. The ſiege of 
Limburg being then undertaken, the place ſurrendered 
in two days; and, by the conqueſt of this place the al- 
lies ſecured the country of Liege, and the electorate 
of Cologne, from the deſigns of the enemy. Such was 
the campaign in the Netherlands, which, in all proba- 
bility, would have produced events of greater import- 
ance, had not the duke of Marlborough been reſtrained 
by the Dutch, who began to be influenced by the Love- 
ſtein faction, ever averſe to a war with France. The 


duke was reſolved, however, in his next campaign, to 


act more offenſively; and, furniſhed with proper powers 
from the queen, he informed the Dutch that it was his 
intention to march to the relief of the empire, that had 
been for ſome- time oppreſſed by the French forces, 


The States-general, either willing to ſecond his efforts, 


or fearing to weaken. the alliance by diſtruſt, gave him 


full power to march as he thought proper, with aſſu- 
; 


rances of their aſſiſtance in all his endeavours. 


The French king perceiving the motions of the 


+ oppoſition ; for Boufflers was no longer thought an 
equal to the enterprizing Marlborough, who was pecu- 
| larly famous for ſtudying the diſpoſition and abilities of 
the general he was to oppoſe. Having no very great 
fears from his preſent antagoniſt, inſtead of preſſing for- 
ward to meet him, he flew to the ſuccour of the empe- 
'ror, as had been already agreed at the commencement 
of the campaign. The Engliſh general, who was re- 
ſolved to ſtrike a vigorous blow for his relief, took 


'verſed extenſive countries by h 


allies, appointed marſhal Villeroy to head the army of 


with him about thirteen thouſand Engliſh troops, tra- 
marches, arrived at 
the banks of the Danube, defeated a body of French 
and Bayariatis, ftationed at Donavert to. oppoſe him, 
then paſſed the Danube with his triumphant army, and 
laid the dukedom of Bavaria, that kad ſided with the 
enemy, under contributions. Villeroy, who at firſt at- 


tempted to follow his motions, ſeemed all at once to 


have loſt ſight of his enemy; nor was he apprized of 
his route, till informed of his ſucceſſes. Marſhal Tal- 
lard prepared by another route to obſtruct the duke of 
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thankful for it. As for thoſe cowardly captains who deſerted 
you, hang them up; for, by God, they deſerve it. 

: nn « Your's, 
: | * Du Casss.” 
+ Villeroy was ſon to the king of France's governor, and 
had been educated with that monarch. , He had been always 


I the» favourite of Lewis, and had long been a ſharer in his 


amuſements, his campaigns, and his glory. He was brave, 
generous, and polite, but unequal to the great taſk of com- 
run an army; and ſtill more fo, when oppoſed to ſo great 
Marlboropgh's 


| AN 
Marlborough's retreat with an army of thirty thouſand | 
men. He was ſoon after joined by the duke of Bava- 
ria's forces, ſo that the French army in that part of the 
continent amounted to ſixty thouſand veterans, and 
comtnanded by the two beſt reputed generals then in 
ance. | 
" Martha Tallard had eftabliſhed his reputation by 
many former victories ; he was active and penetrating, 
and had rifen by his merits alone to the firſt ſtation in 
the army. But his ardour often roſe to impetuoſity; 
and lie was ſo ſhort-ſighted as to be incapable of ſeeing 
objects at a very ſmall diſtance. The duke of Bavaria 
was equally experienced in the field, and had ſtill ſtronger 
motives for his activity. His country was ravaged and 
pillaged before his eyes, and nothing remained of his 
ſſeſſions but the army which he commanded. It was 
in vain that he ſent entreaties to the enemy to ſtop the 
ſury of their incurſions, and to ſpare his people; the 
only anſwer he received was, that it lay in his own 
wer to make his enemies friends, by alliance or ſub- 
miſſion. To oppoſe theſe powerful generals, Marl- 
borough was now joined by a body of thirty thouſand 
men, under the conduct of prince Eugene, whoſe 
troops were well diſciplined; but ſtill more formidable 
by the conduct and fame of their general. Prince 
Eugene had been bred up from his infancy in camps; 
he was almoſt equal to Marlborough in intrigues, and 
as ſuperior in the art of war. Their talents were of a 
ſimilar kind; and inſtead of any mean rivalſhip or jea- 
buſy between ſuch eminent perſons, they concurred in 
the ſame deſigns ; for the ſame good ſenſe determined 


them always to bend their courſe towards the ſame ob- 
jet. This allied army, with Eugene and Marlborough 


at their head, amounted to about fifty-two thouſand 
men, troops that had been long accuſtomed to conquer, 
and that had ſeen the French, the Turks, and the 
Ruſſians, fly before them. The French, as was al- 
ready obſerved, amounted to fixty thouſand, who had 
ſhared in the conqueſts of their great monarch, and had 
been familiar with victory. Both armies, after many 
marchings and countermarchings, approached each 
other. The French were poſted on a hill near the 
town of Hochſtadt ; their right covered by the Danube, 
and the village of Blenheim ; their left by the village of 
Lutzengen, and their front by a rivulet, the banks of 
which were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe difficulties, the generals reſolved to at- 
tack them immediately, rather than lie inactive until 
their forage and proviſian ſhould be conſumed. They 
were moteover ſtimulated to this hazardous enterprize; 
by an intercepred letter to the elector of Bavaria from 
marſhal Villeroy, giving him to underſtand, that he 
had received orders to ravage the country of Wirtem- 
berg, and intercept all communication between the 
Rhine and the allied army. The diſpolitions being 
made for the attack, and the orders communicated to 
the general officers, the forces advanced into the plain 
on the 13th of Auguſt, and were ranged in order of 
battle. The cannonading began about nine in the 
morning, and continued on both ſides till one in the 
afternoon. Marſhal Tallard commanded on the right, 
and poſted ſeven-and-twenty battalions, with twelve 
ſquadrons, in the village of Blenheim, ſuppoſing that 
there the allies would make their chief effort: their left 
was conducted by the eleftor of Bavaria, aſſiſted by 
Marſin, a French. general of experience and capacity. 
The fight of the confederate army was under the direc- 
tion of prince Eugene, and the lefc was commanded by 
the duke of Marlborough. At noon the action was 
begun by a body of Heſſians, under major-general 
Wilkes, who having paſſed the rivulet with difficulty, 
and filed off to the left in the face of the enemy, at- 
tacked the village of Blenheim wich great vigour; but 
were repulſcd after three ſucceſſive attempts. Mean 
while the troops in the center, and part of the right 
wing, paſſed the rivulet on planks in different places; 
and formed on the other ſide without any moleſtation 
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from the enemy. At length they were charged by the 


French horſe with ſuch impetuoſity, and fo terribly 
galled in flank by the troops poſted at Blenheim, that 
they fell into diſorder, and part of them repaſſed the rivu- 
let: but a reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the 
French cavalry were broke in their turn, and driven to 
the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. The left 
wing of the confederates being now completely formed, 
aſcended the hill in a firm compacted body, charging 
the enemy's horſe, which could no longer ſtand their 
ground, but rallied ſeveral times as they gave way. 
Tallard, in order to make a vigorous effort, ordered 
ten battalions to fill up the intetvals of his cavalry. The 
duke, perceiving his deſign, ſent three battalions of the 
troops of Zell to ſuſtain his horſe. Nevertheleſs, the 
line was a little diſordered by the prodigious fire from 
the French infantry, and even obliged to recoil about 
ſixty paces: but the confederates advancing to the 
charge with redoubled ardour, routed the French horſe ; 
and their battalions being thus abandoned, were cut in 
8 Tallard, having rallied his Broken cavalry be- 
ind ſome tents that were ſtill ſtanding, reſolved to draw 
off the troops he had poſted in the village of Menheim, 
and ſent an aid du camp to Marſin, who way with the 
elector of Bavaria on the left, to deſire he would face 
the confederates with ſome troops to the right of the vil- 
lage of Oberklau, ſo as to keep them in play, and 
favour the retreat of the forces from Blenheim. That 
officer aſſured him, he was ſo far from being in a con- 
dition to ſpare troops, that he could hardly maintain his 
ground. The fate of the day was now more than half 
decided. The .French cavalry being vigorouſly at- 
tacked in flank were totally defeated. ' Part of them en- 
deavoured to gain the bridge which they had thrown 
over the Danube between Hochſtadt and Blenheim ; 
but they were ſo cloſely purſued, that thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſlaughter threw themſelves into the river, where 
they periſhed. Tallard, being ſurrounded, was taken 
near a mill behind the village of Sonderen, together 
with the marquis de Montperouz, general of horſe, the 
major-generals de Seppeville, de Scilly, de la Valiere, 
and many other officers of diſtinction. Whilſt theſe oc- 
currences paſſed on the left wing, Marſin's quarters at 
the village Oberklau, in the- centre, were attacked by 
ten batralions, under the prince of Holſtein-beck, who 
paſſed the rivulet with undaunted reſolution : but, before 
he could form his men on the other ſide, he was over- 
powered by numbers, mortally wounded, and taken 
priſoner. His battalions being ſupported by . ſome 
Danith and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, 
and were again repulſed : at length, the duke of Marl- 
borough in perſon brought up ſome freſh ſquadrons 
from the body of reſerve, and compelled the enemy to 
'retire. By this time prince Eugene had obliged the 
left wing of the enemy to give ground, after having ſur- 
mounted a great number of difficulties, ſuſtained a very 
obſtinate oppoſition, and ſeen his cavalry, in which his 
chief ſtrength ſeemed to lie, three times repulſed. The 
duke of Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the right 
wing, than he made a diſpoſition to reinforce the prince, 
when he underſtood from an aid du camp, that his 
highneſs had no occaſion for aſſiſtance ; and that the 
elector, with monſieur de Marſin, had abandoned 
Oberklau and Lutzengen. They were purſued as far 
as the villages of Morſelingten and Teifſenhoven, from 
whence they retreated to Dillingen and Lawingen. The 
confederates being now maſters of the field of battle, 
ſurrounded the village of Blenheim, in which, as we 
have already obſerved, ſeven- and-twenty battalions and 
twelve ſquadrons were poſted, amounting to about thir- 
teen thouſand men. Theſe troops, ſeeing themſelves 
cut off from all communication with the reſt of their 
army, and deſpairing of being able to force their way 
through the allies, capitulated about eight in the even- 
ing, laid down their arms, delivered their colours and 
ſtandards, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
on condition that the officers ſhould not be rifled. Thus 
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bridges of boats, fifteen 


ended the battle of Blenheim, one of the moſt glorious 
and complete vitories that ever was obtained *. 


The day following, when the duke of Marlborough 
viſited his priſoner, the marſhal, intending a comph- 


ment, aſſured him that he had overcome the beſt troops 


in the world. „ hope, Sir, replied the duke, you 
will except thoſe troops by whom they were conquered ?”?. 


A country-of a hundred leagues extent fell by this defeat 
into the hands of the victors. Not ſatisfied with theſe 
conqueſts,” the duke ſoon after the finiſhing of the cam- 


'paign, repaired to Berlin, where he procured a rein- 
forcement of eight thouſand Pruſſians to ſerve under 
prince Eugene in Italy. Thence he proceeded to ne- 
gociate for ſuccours at the court of Hanover, and ſoon. 
after returned to England, where he found the people in 
a phrenzy of joy f. 


* 
. 


During theſe tranſactions the arms of England were 


not leſs fortunate by ſea than they had been upon the 


banks of the Danube. The miniſtry of England re- 


ceiving information that the French were employed in 


equipping a ſtrong ſquadron at Breſt, ſent Sir Cloude- 
ley Shovel, and Sir George Rooke, to watch their 
motions. Sir George, however, had further orders to 


convoy a body of forces in tranſport-ſhips to Barcelona, 


upon which a fruitleſs attack was made by the prince of 
Heſſe. Finding no 
Sir George, joined by Sir Cloudeſley, called a council 
of war on board the fleet as they lay off the coaſt of 
Africa. In this they reſolved, July 17, to make an 
attempt upon Gibraltar 1. Thither then they failed, 
and on the 2 1ſt the, prince of Heſſe landed on the iſth- 
mus with eighteen hundred marines: he immediately 
ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, and was anſwered, 
that the place would be defended to the laſt extremity. 


Next day the admiral gave orders for cannonading 


the town: perceiving that the enemy were driven from 
their — at the ſouth mole-head, he com- 
manded captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and aſ- 
ſault that quarter. The captains Hicks and Jumper, 
who happened to be neareſt the mole, immediately 
manned their pinnaces, and entered the fortifications 
ſword" in hand. The + Spaniards ſprung a mine, by 
which two lieutenants and about a hundred men, were 
killed or wounded, Nevertheleſs, the two captains 


took poſſeſſion of a platform, and kept their ground 


until they were ſuſtained by captain Whitaker, and the 
reſt of the ſeamen, who took by ſtorm a redoubt be- 
tween the mole and the town. The governor then ca- 
pitulated ; and the prince of Heſſe entered the palace, 
amazed at the ſucceſs of this attempt, conſidering the 


| ſtrength of the fortifications, which might have been 
_ defended by fifty men "againſt a numerous army, A 


ſuſficient garriſon being left with his highneſs, the ad- 
mira] returned to Tetuan, to take in wood and water ; 
and when he failed, on the gth of Auguſt, he deſcried 


Rm 


* Ten thouſand French and Bayarians were left dead on 
the field of battle: the greater part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons periſhed in the river Danube: thirteen thouſand 


were made priſoners: one hundred pieces of cannon were 


taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred and twenty- 
nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeven- 
teen pair of kettle-drums, three thouſand ſix hundred tents, 
fourand-thirty coaches, three hundred laden "mules, two 
toons, fifteen barrels and eight 
caſks filleq, with ſilver. Of the allies, about four thouſand 
five hundred men were killed, and about eight thouſand wonnd- 
ed or taken, Smollet. | 


| + He was received as the deliverer of the ſtate, as one who 
had retrieved the glory of the nation. The parliament and the 

le were ready to ſecond hitn in all his deſigns. The ma- 
nor of Woodſtock was conferted_upon him, for his ſervices, 
by both houſes; an — — was pronounced upon his impor- 


tant ſervices by the lord-keeper as he entered the houſe of lords. 
The queen was not only pleaſed with theſe marks of reſpect 
ſhewn him, but alſo ordered the comptroller of her works to 
build in Woodſtock - park a magnificent palace for the duke, 
which remains to this day a monument, as the beſt judges now 
lr TO 3 | , 


s, therefore, from this expe- 
dition, in two days after the troops were reimbarked, 
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the French fleet, to which he gave chaſe. * On the 130. 


he came up with it, as it lay in- a line off Malaga ready 


to receive him, to the number of two-and-fitty great 
ſhips, and four-and-twenty galleys, under the commang 
of the count de Thoulouſe, high-admiral of France, 
with the inferior flags of the white and blue diviſions, 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of three-and-fifty ſhips of 
the line, excluſive of frigates ; but they were inferior to 
the French in number of guns and men, as well- as in 
weight of metal, and altogether unprovided of gallies 


from which the cnemy reaped great advantage during 


the engagement.. A little after ten in the morni 

battle begun, with equal fury on both ſides, * 
nued to rage with doubtful ſucceſs till two in the after. 
noon, when the van of the French gave way; never. 
theleſs, the fight 'was maintained till -night, when the 
enemy bore away. to leeward. The wind ſhifting be- 
fore morning, the French gained «the weather- gage; 
but they made no uſe of this advantage: for two ſuc. 
ceſſive days the Engliſh admiral endeavoured to renew 
the engagement, which the count de Thoulouſe de. 
clined, and at laſt he diſappeared. The loſs was nearly 
equal on both ſides, though not a ſingle ſhip was taken 
or deſtroyed by either: but the honour of the day cer- 
tainly remained with the Engliſh. Beſides the diſad- 
vantages we have enumerated, the bottoms of the Bri- 
tiſh ſhips were foul, and ſeveral large ſhips had ex- 
pended all their ſhot long before the battle ceaſed : yet 
the enemy were ſo roughly handled, that they did not 
venture another. e ent during the whole war, 
After the battle Sir George Rooke failed to Gibraltar 
to refit, and leaving a ſquadron with Sir John Leake, 
ſet fail for England on the 24th of Auguſt. He arrived 
in September, and was received by the miniſtry and 
the people in general, with thoſe marks of eſteem and 
veneration which were due to his long ſervices and ſig- 
nal ſucceſs : but he was ſtill perſecuted with a fpirit of 
envy and detraction. Philip, king of Spain, alarmed 
at the reduction of Gibraltar, ſeat the marquis de Villa- 
darias with an army to retake it. The ſiege laſted four 
months, during which the prince of Heſſe exhibited 
many n. proofs of courage and ability. The place 
was ſupplied with men and proviſions by convoys from 
Liſbon, until monſieur de Pointis put a ſtop to that 
communication, by entering the bay with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron : but he was obliged to retire at the approach of 
Sir John Leake and admiral Vanderduſſen; and the 
marquis de Villadarias, having made little or no pro- 
greſs on land, thought proper to abandon the enter- 
prize. When the news of the conqueſt of Gibraltar 
was brought to England, it was for ſome time in debate 
whether it was a capture worth thanking the admiral for. 
It was at laſt conſidered as unworthy public gratitude; 
and while the duke of Marlborough was extolled for his 
military, ſervices, Sir George Rooke was left to neglect, 
and ſoon diſplaced from his command, for having ſo 


—_— 


_— 


begin to think, not leſs of his victories, than of the ſkill of the 
architect who raiſed it. 

1 Gibraltar is a ſtrong town of Andaluſia in Spain, near a 
mountain of the fame name, formerly called Calpe, and ſup- 
poſed to be one of Hercules's pillars, and which he looked up- 
on to be the end of the world. Tarick a general of the Moors, 
built a fortreſs here, which he called Gibel-Tarick, i. 6. 
Mount Tarick. Since that time a town has been built at the 
foot of this rock, which is very well fortified; it can only be 
approached by a very narrow paſſage between the mountain and 
the ſea, acrols which the Spaniards have drawn a line, and for- 


tified it, to prevent the garriſon from having any communica- 


tion with the country. Thoſe that have courage enough to 
climb to the top of the rock, will find a plain on the ſummit, 
from whence they may have a proſpect of the ſea on each {ide 


the ftrait, and the kingdoms of Barbary, Fez, and Morocco, 


beſides Seville, and Granada, in Spain. The garriſon here 
are cooped up in a very. narrow compals, and have no provi- 
ſions but what are brought from Barbary and England. It is 
twenty-five miles N. of Ceuta, and-forty-five S. E. of Cadiz. 
Lon. 5, 17. W. lat. 36, 6. N. | 


eſſentially 


Eil firſt attempt upon 
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eſſentially ſerved his country. A ſtriking i 
eren in che moſt 


or the equipment of armies. | Mb; 
— the Engliſh were thus victorious, by land and 
ſea, a new ſcene of contention was opened on the fide of 


Spain, where the ambition of the European $ 
exerted itſelf with the fame fury that had filled the 
reſt of the continent. Philip IV. grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. had been upon the throne of that 
kingdom, and had been received with the joyful con- 
curtence of the greateſt part of his ſubjects. He had 
alſo nominated ſucceſſor to the crown by the late 
king 


of Spain's will Bur in a former treaty among the 
Beru, 


Europe, Charles, ſon of the emperor of 
, was appointed heir to that crown; and this 
had been guaranteed by France herſelf, ſhe 
reſolved to reverſe that conſent in favour of a de- 

the houſe of Bourbon. Charles was ſtill 


treaty 

now rei 

ſcendant of 

farther led on to claim the crown of Spain by the 


invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, | 


and by the aſſi 
who 


ſet and Marlborough, who conducted him to Windſor. 
The 3 ent to him was equally noble and 
obliging, while, on his fide, he gave fatisfac- 
1 the " | 

ta by the poliench and alibi of ts conduft. He 


extenſive empi r 
man of: domeſtic bravery *, offered to conduct them; 
-and his fingle ſepvice was thought equivalent to armies. 
ing in Spain wa to beſiege 
' Barcelona, a ſtrong ith a garriſon of five thou- 
(and men, while his own army amounted to little more 
chan nine thouſand. The operations were begun by a 


ſudden attack on fort Monjuic, ſtrongly fituated on a 


i 


. 
o 


: 


was taken up in demanding and igning 
y 


; 


country 

' conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the taking of this 
important place. The enemy endeavoured indeed to 
_ retake Barcelona; but were 
00 Leer of Philip ſeemed deſperate. The party that ac- 
became maſter of Arragon, C 


hill chat commanded that city. The outworks were 
tulcen by ſtorm ; and a ſhell chancing to fall into the 
body of the ſort, the poy ine was blown up. 
This ſtruck the garriſon that defended the fort with ſuch 
0 ion, ckat ſurrendered without farther re- 
ſiſtance. The town ftill remained unconquered, but 
| ies were erected againſt it, and after a few days 
capitulated. During the interval, which 
the neceſſary 
theſe occaſions, a bod Germans and 
Catalomans, belonging to the Engliſh army, entered 
the town and were plundering all before them. The 
governor, who was treating then with the Engliſh ge- 
neral, thought himſelf betrayed, and upbraided that 
nobleman's treachery, Peterborough, ſtruck with the 
uddenneſs of the tranſaction, left the writings unfiniſhed, 


nnd ſtying among the plunderers drove them from their 
prey, and then returned calmly back, and ſigned the 
cCapitulation. The 8 


paniards were equally amazed at the 


= 


- generality of the Engliſh, and the baſeneſs of their own 


men, who had led them on to the ſpoil. The 


repulſed with Joſs, and the 


harles was every day increaſing. He 
gena, and Granada. 
The way to Madrid, che capital of Spain, lay open to 


— — 
* 
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Tue carl of Peterborough was one of the moſt Cingular 
vnd extraordinary men of the age in which he lived. hen 
t but fifteen he fought againſt che Moors in Africa; at 


* he aſſiſted in compaſſing the revolution; and he now 
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and affability of his conduct. He 
of wur, and nine thouſand men, for the conqueſt of that 


1 


ol their conqueſts in Flanders; and the duke 
borough took care that they ſhould ſtill have 


colonel Wertmüller, with four battalions and two pieces- 


773 
im. The eatl of Galway entered that city in triumph, 
there oclaimed Charles king of Spain, without 
| Such was the beginning of the war, as 
ted by the allies in Spain; but its end was more 


2 The Fagiſ paid very little regard egart] to Wale vidories ; 
ſor their * amedeicer — 1 a — — 
Marl- 


to wonder at. "He had early in the | ſpring the 
campaign, and brought an army of Sgt thonllo men 
into the field, which was greater than what he had hi- 
therto been able to muſter ; and till he et rein- 
forcements from Denmark and Pruſſia. The court of 
France having received intelli that the Daniſh. and 
Pruſſian troops had not yet joined the confederates, or- 
dered the elector of Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy 
to atrack them before _— could be effected. 


= ar of OO ey che Deule on the 
19th of May, and th at Tirlemont, be- 
ing ſuperior in number to the allied army. There they 


were Joined by the horſe of the army, commanded by 
marſhal Marfin, and encamped between Tirlemont and 


agg oy On Whitſunday, 1706, early in the morn- 
ing, the duke of Marlborough advanced with his army 


in ei 


columns towards the village of Ramillies, being 


no Joined by the Danes; and he learned that che ene- 
my were marching to give him battle. Next day the 


French generals perceiving the conſederates ſo near 
them, took fle Bon of a ſtrong camp, che right ex- 
tending to the tomb of Haute mont, on the ſide of 
Mehaigne; their leſt to Anderkirk ; and the village of 
Ramillies being near their centre. The confederate 
army was drawn up in order of battle, with the right 


eder Foltz on the brook of Yauſe, and the left by 
6 il 


of Franquenies, which the enemy had occu- 
pied. The duke ordered lieutenant-general Schult, 
with twelve battalions and twenty pieces of cannon, to 
begin the action, by attacking Ramillies, which was 
ſtrongly fortified with artillery. At the ſame time Velt- 
marſhallD'A uerque, on the left; commanded by 


of cannon, to diſlodge the enemy's infantry poſted 
among the hedges of tes. Both theſe orders 
were ſucceſsfully executed. The Dutch and Daniſh 


horſe of the leſt wing charged with great and in- 
trepidity, but were ſo roughly handled troops of 
the French king's houſehold, chat they to gi 


way, when the duke of Marlborough ſuſtained | 
with the body of reſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn 
from the right, where a morals prevented them from 
ating. In the mean time, he in perſon rallied ſome of 
the broken ſquadrons, in order to renew che charge, 
when his own herſe falling, he was ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and muſt have been either killed or taken pri- 
ſoner, had not a body of infantry come ſeaſonably to his 
relief, When he remounted his horſe, the head of 
colonel Brienfield, his gentleman of the horſe, was car- 
ried off by a cannon-ball while he held the duke's ſtir- 
rup. Before the reinforcement arrived, the beſt part of 
the French mouſquetaires were cut in pieces. All the 
troops poſted in Ramillies were either killed or taken. 
The reſt of the enemy's infantry began to retreat in to- 
lerable order, under cover of the cavalry on their left 
wing, which formed themſelves in three lines between 
Oſſuz and Anderkirk : but the Engliſh horſe having 
found means to paſs the rivulet which divided them from 
the enemy, fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they abandoned their foot, and were terribly ſtaughtered 
in the village of Anderkirk. They now gave way on 
all ſides. The horſe fled three different ways: but were 


ſo cloſely purſued, that yery few eſcaped. The elector 


— il. 
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carried on the war in Spain almoſt at his own expence; his 

friendſhip for the duke Charles being one of his chief motives 

to this great undertaking. He was deformed: in his perſon; 

but of a mind the moſt generous, honourable, and active. : 
| O 


9 K 


0 inder. Charles in Spain was then . commanded by, 
- ord 


gan about two in the afternoon, and the whole front of | at all expect. 
each army was fully engaged. The centre, conſiſting 
..Chiefly of . battalions from Great Britain and Holland, | 


? - 


ſiye; and all Spain, except, the province of Catalonia, 


Vn attempt was likewiſe made upon Toulon, by the 
72374 * * N * 22 218 ; - 


of the allies did hot exceed three thouſand men. | 


ſecured by a ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered aſte; à ſiege of 


the Nethertande, and- guarded by fix thoufand men, met with 
cke ſame fate. The garrifon of Dendermonde 2 


battle, and within two of Louvain. In a word, the 


The ſpoils 
-- baggage and-artillery, about one hundred and twenty colours, 
or ſtandards, ſix hundted officers, {1x thopſand private ſoldiers, 
aud about eight thouſand were killed or wounded. The loſs 
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of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Villeroy, ſaved. them 
ſolves with the utmoſt difficulty, Several waggons of 
the enemy's van- guard breaking down in a narrow pals, 
obſtructed the way in ſuch a manner, that the b 
and artillery could not proceed; nor could their Hp 
defile in order. The victorious horſe, being infotmed 
of this accident, preſſed on them ſo vigorouſly, chat 
reat numbers threwꝭ down their arms and ſubmitted. 
The urſuit was followed through Judoigh till two 
O clock in the motning, five leagues from the field of 


confederates obtained a complete victory ®. Aſter the 
battle the French generals retired with r prcs to 
Bruſſels, while the allies took poſſeſſion of Louvain, 
and next day encamped at Bethlem . After the battle 
of Ramillies Lewis entreated for peace, but he entreated 
in vain; the allies carried all before them. At length, 
what neither his power, his armies, nor his politics 
pld effect, was, brought about by a party in England. 
he diflention. between the Whigs and Tories in our 
on country ſaved. France, now tottering on the' brink 
of deſtruction. n. Wow | 
The ſpirit of Toryiſm began to prevail; and the 
Whigs, who had raiſed the queen into greatneſs, were 
che, firſt. that were likely to fall by their own ſucceſs. 
he Tories, though joining in vigarous meaſures againſt 
France, were, however, never ardently their enemies; 
they rather ſecretly hated the Dutch, as of principles 
very oppoſite to their own; and only longed. for an op- 
E of withdrawing from their friendſhip. They 
began to. meditate ſchemes of oppoſition to the duke of; 
Marlborough. They were taught to regard him as a 
ſell. intereſt man, who facrificed the real advantages of 
the nation, in protracting a ruinous war for his own 
private emolument and glory. Fhey ſaw their country: 
oppreſſed with an increaſing load of taxes, which, by a 
.continuance, of the war, muſt inevitably become an in- 


tolerable burthen. Their ſecret diſcontents, therefore, | 


began to ſpread; and the Tories wanted only a few de- 
. termined leaders to conduct them in removing the pre- 


lh the mean time a, ſucceſſion of loſſes began to diſs 
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pate the conqueting pbrenzy which had ſeized the nas | 
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tian and. incline; them to wiſh for peace. The arth 
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Engliſh fleet by ſea, but with as "little ſacceſs as in the 
former inſtance, The prince, with) a. body of thingy, 
thouſamd men, took poſſeſſion of the eminences that 
commanded the city, while the fleet attacked and ws. 


duke of Savoy and prince 'Eugene-tiy-landy ad-. 
the 


duced two forts at the entrance of; the But the, 
French king ſending an army to cheirelief of che place, 
and the duke of Savoy perꝭtiving no hopes of compel. 


ling the city to a ſpeedy ſurrender, he reſolved to aban- 
don his rt wer and, having embarked his artillery, 
he retreated by night without any moleſtation. . 
The fleet under the command of Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel was ſtill more unſortunate. Having leſt a ſqua- 
dron with Sir Thomas Dilkes for the Mediterranean 
ſervice, he ſet fail for England with the reſt of the fleet, 
and was in foundings on the 22d af October, 170). 
About eight o'clock at night his own ſhip, the Aſſocia- 
tion, ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, and r with 
every perſon on board. This was likewiſe the fate of 
the Eagle and the Romney : the Firebrand was daſhed 
in pieces on the rocks; bat the captain and four-and- 
twenty men ſaved themſelves in the boat: the Phœnix 
was driven on ſhore: the Royal Anne was ſaved by the 
reſence of mind and uncommon dexterity of Sir George 
yng and his officers : and the St. George, commanded 
by lord Durſley, ſtruck upon the rocks, but a wave {et 
her afloat again. The admiral's 2. being caſt aſhore, 
was * and buried in the ſand; but being aſter- 
wards diſcovered, it was brought into Plymouth, from 
whence it was conveyed to London, and interred in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey T7. bc 
The allies were not more proſperous on the Upper 
Rhine, in Germany. Marſhal Villars, the French ge- 
neral, carried all before him, and was upon the point 
of reſtoring the elector of Bavaria. The only hopes of 
the people lay in the activity and conduct of the duke 
of Marlborough, who opened the campaign at Under- 
luch, near Bruſſels, about the middle of May. But 
even here they were diſappointed,* as in all the reſt. 
That general, either really willing to protract the war, 
or receiving intelligence that the French army Was ſupe- 


rior in numbers, declined an engagement; and rather 


endeavoured to ſecure himſelf than annoy the enemy. 
Thus; after ſeveral marchings and counter · marchings, 
which it would be tedious to relate, both armies retired 


Galway. This nobleman having received intelliz | into winter- quarters, at the latter end ef October. The 


3 gence that the enemy,, under the command of the duke 


French made preparations for the next campaign with 


.of Berwick, was poſted near the town of Almanza, he | recruited-vigour.” The dulte of Marlborough returned 


Advanced thither to give him battle. The conflict be- 


ſee med at fiſt victorious; but the Portugueſe horſe, 
whom they were e 0 themſelves to 


flight on the firſt charge, the Engliſh troops were 
flanked and ſurrounded on every ſide. In this dreadful 
emergency they formed themſelves into a ſquare, and 


to ſurrender prifoners of war, to the number of ten 
thouſand men. This victory was complete and deci- 


returned to their duty to Philip. 


ll... a * as _ * 
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cen by the coufederates were, the enemy's 


l 


+ "The battle of Ramillies yas attended with the immediate 
conqueſt of all Brabant, The cities of: Louvain, Mechlin, 
Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and. Bruges, ſubmitted without: 
refiſtance, and acknowledged him Charles. Oftend, thqugh 


— 


x . © 


to England, to meet with a reception which he did not 


We are now to relate a meaſure of che greateſt im- 
| ce to the nation, a meaſure which was ardently 
wiſhed for by many, which met with great oppoſition, 
and which was not ſettled without much difficulty: we 
mean . ; BY | 3&5 


THE UNION OF THE TWO KINGDOMS 


ee do an eminence, Where, e f ENGLAND AND scorLAND; 
country, and deſtitute of all ſupplies, they were obliged l . | * +4. | 


Which, though they were governed by one fſoye- 
reign ſince the acceſſion of James the Firſt, yet were 
ſtill ruled by their reſpective parliaments, and often pro- 


feſſed ro purſue oppoſite intereſts and different deſigns. 
An uniom of both parliaments was at one time paſſion- 
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themſelyes priſoners of war; and Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame 
conditions, The French troops were diſpitited. The city 
of Paris was overwhelmed with conſternation. © Lewis affected 
to bear his misfortunes with calmneſs and compoſure: but the 


conſtraint bad ſuch an effect upon his | conſtitution, that his 


phyſicians thought it neceſſary to preſcribe frequent bleeding, 
which he accordingly underwent. + At his court, no mention 
was made of military tranſactions: all was ſolemn, filent, and 
e TS TT Br 1 

© Þ Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was born of mean parentage in the 


ten days. Menyn, eſteemed the moſt finiſhed fortification in county of Suffolk; but raiſed himſelf to the chief command at 


: ſea, by his induftry, valpur, ſkill, and integrity. 


ately 
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ately deſired. by, James. King Charles his ſon, took | arguments were uſed againſt this ſcheme of an incorpo- 
ſome ſteps to effect this meaſure ; but many apparently Þ rating union. One member. affirmed, chat ic would 
mfurmoumable objections lay in the way. This great forniſh a handle to any aſpiring prince to overthrow the 
taſk was reierved for queen Anne to accompliſh, at a liberties of all Britain; for, if the parliament of Scot- 

time when both nations were in good humour at their Þ land could alter, or rather ſubvert its conſtitution, this 
late ſucceſſes ; and the queen's title and adminiſtration ¶ circutnſtance might be a precedent for the parlament 
were admitted and approved by men of all ranks. of Great-Britain. to aſſume the ſame power : that the 
The attempt for an union was begun at the com- | repreſentatives for Scotland would, from their poverty, 
mencemenr of this reign; but ſome diſputes ariſing re- | depend upon thoſe who poſſeſſed the means of corrup- 
ative to the trade to the Eaſt, the conference was broke 


N 8 tion: and having expreſſed ſo little concern for the ſup- 
up, and ĩt was thought that an adjuſtment would be im- ] port of their own conſtitution, would pay very little re- 


e. It was revived by an act in either parliament, I gard to that of any other. What! (ſaid the duke of 
granting power to commiſſioners named on the part of Hamilton, ) ſhall we in half an hour give up what our 
both nations to treat on the preliminary. articles of an | forefathers maintained with their lives and fortunes for 
union, which ſhould afterwards undergo a' more tho- | many ages? Are there here none of the deſcendants of 
rough diſcuſſion by the legiſlative body of both king - thoſe worthy patriots, who defended the liberty of their 
doms. The choice of theſe commiſſioners was left to | country againſt all invaders ; who aſſiſted the great king 
the queen. 15 6 ö Robert Bruce to reſtore the conſtitution, and revenge 

Accordingly, the queen having appointed commiſ- I the falſehood of England, and the uſurpation of Baliol ? 
ſioners on both ſides, they met in the council- chamber } Where are the Douglaſſes and Campbells? Where are 
of the Cock- pit, near Whitehall, which was the place the peers, where are the barons; once the bulwark of 
appointed for their conferences. Their commiſſions the nation? Shall we yield up the ſovereignty and inde- 
being opened, and introductory ſpeeches - being pro- | pendency of our country, when we are commanded by 
nounced by the lord-keeper of England, and the lord- {| thoſe we repreſent to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured of 
chancellor of Scotland, the conference began. ¶ their aſſiſtance to ſupport us?” The duke of Athol 

As the account of this conference given by Smollett -| proteſted againſt an incorporating union, as contrary to 
is very circumſtantial and conciſe, we ' ſhall preſent our {| the hònour, intereſt, fundamental laws, and conſtitution 
readers with the important citation. Hitherto, ſays | of the kingdom of Scotland, the birthright of the peers, 
that hiſtorian, the articles of the union had been induſ- | the rights and privileges of the barons and boroughs, 
triouſly concealed from the knowledge of the people: and to the claim of right, property, and liberty of the 
but the treaty being recited in parliament, and the par- ſubjefts. To this proteſt nineteen peers and forty-ſix 
ticulars divulged, ſuch a flame was kindled through the commoners. adhered. The earl marſhal entered a pro- 
whole nation, as had not appeared ſince the reſtoration. teſt, importing, that no perſon being ſucceſſor to the 
The Cavaliers or Tachbitesliad-always foreſeen that this crown of England ſhould inherit that of Scotland, with- 
union would extinguiſh all their hopes of a revolution in j out ſuch previous limitations as might ſecure the honour 
favour of a pretender.” The nobility ſound themſelves | and ſovereignty of the Scottiſh parliament, the religion, 
- degraded in point of dignity and influence, by being ex- liberty, and trade of the nation, from Engliſh or any 
- cluded from their ſeats in parliament; -- The trading foreign influence. He, was ſeconded by ſix-and-forty 
rt of the nation beheld their commerce ſaddled with f members. With regard to the third article of the 
heavy duties and reſtrictions,” and conſidered the priviz | union, ſtipulating, that both kingdoms ſhould be re- 
lege of trading to the Engliſh'plantations-as a pretarioud - preſented hy one and the ſame parliament; the country 
and uncertain proſpect of advantage. The barons, or |. party:obſerved, that, by aſſenting to this expedient, they 
gemlemen, were exaſperated at a- coalition, by which did in effect fink their own conſtitution, while that of 
« their-parliament was annihilated,” and their credit de England underwent. no alteration: that in all nations 
ſtroyed. The people in general exclaimed, that n there are fundamentals, which no power whatever can 


| dignity of their crown was betrayed: that the indepeny | alter: that the rights and privileges of parliament being 
dency of their nation had fallen a facrzfice to. treachery | one of theſe fundamentals. among the Scots, no parlia- 
and corruption: that whatever conditions might be ſpe- | ment, or any other power, could ever legally prohibit 
ciouſly offered, they could not expect they would be | the meeting of parliaments, or deprive any of the three 


\ 
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obſerved by a parliament in which 'the Engliſh 5 wich eſtates of its right of ſitting or voting in parliament: but 


z majority. They exaggerated the dangers to which | that by this treaty the parliament of Scotland was entirely 
the conſtitution of their church would be expoſed from 4 | abrogated, its rights and privileges ſacrificed, and thoſe 
bench of biſhops, and a parliament of epiſcopalians; | of the Engliſh parliament ſubſtituted in their place. 
This conſideration alarmed the prefbyterian miniſters to | They argued, that though the legiſlative power in par- 
| ſuch a degree, that they employed all their power and I liament was regulated and determined by a majority of 
credit in waking the reſentment of their hearers againſt voices; yet the giving up the conſtitution, with the 
the treaty, which produced an univerſal ferment among | rights and privileges of the nation, was not ſubject to 
all ranks of people. Even the moſt rigid puritans | ſuffrage, being founded on dominion and property; and 
Joined che Cavaliers in expreſſing their deteſtation of the | therefore could not be legally ſurrendered without the 
union; and, laying aſide their mutual animoſities, pro- conſent of. every perſon who had a right to elect and be 
miſed to co-operate in oppoſing a meaſure ſo ignomip | repreſented in parliament. They affirmed, that the ob- 
nious and prejudicial to their country. - In parlament ligation laid on the Scottiſh members to reſide fo long 
the oppoſition was headed by the dukes of Hamilton | in London, in attendance on the Britiſh parliament, 
and Athol, and the marquis of Annas The firſt would drain Scotland of all its money, impoveriſh the 
of theſe noblemen had wavered ſo much in di conduct, | members, and ſubje& them to the temptation of being 
what it is difficult to aſcertain his real political ap gee 2 corrupted. Another proteſt was entered by the mar- 
Hie was generally ſuppoſed to favour the claim of the | quis of Annandale againſt an incorporating union, as 
pretender ; but he was afraid of embarking too far in | being odious to the people, ſubverſive of the conſtitu- 
his cauſe, and avoided violent meaſures in the diſcuſſion | tion, ſovereignty, and claim of right, and threatening 
of this treaty, leſt he ſhould incur the reſentment of the | ruin to the church as by law eſtabliſhed. Fiſty- two 
Engliſh parliament; and forfeit the eſtate he poſſeſſed in | members joined in this proteſtation. Almoſt every ar- 
that kingdom. Athol was more forward in his profeſ- | ticle produced the moſt inflammatory diſputes. Lord 
ſions of attachment to the court St. Germain's ; th he. | Belhaven enumerated the miſchiefs which would attend 
had leſs ability, and his'zeal was ſuppoſed to have been | the union, in. a pathetic ſpeech, that drew tears from 
enflamed by reſentment againſt the miniſtry, The de- | the audience, and is at this day looked upon as a pro- 
+- bates upon the different articles of the treaty were car- | -phecy by great part of the Scottiſh nation. Addrefles 
© "ried on with great heat and vivacity; and many ſhrewd | againſt the treaty were preſented to parliament by the 
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| Walter Stuart in behalf of the 2 


claration. They made a tender of cheir attachment to 


epiſcopalians and the Cavaliers: they reſolved to take 
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convention of boroughs, the commiſſioners of che ge- 0 gvern of 
neral aſſembly, the company trading to Africa and the ; 
Indies, as well as from ſeveral ſhires, ſtewartrics, bo- 
= hs, towns, and — 1 dar 
pf the kingdom, without diſtincti ig or T1 ory; 
3 or preſbyterian. The earl of Laden 2 
e peers, Lockhart of Carnwath for the barons, Sir 
barons, and bo- 
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provided horſes, | arms, and ammunition, and marching 
to Dumfries, burned the articles of the Union 4 


| roughs ;' the (earls of Errol and Mariſhal for themſclves, coalition, 
as high-conſtable and carl-marſhal of the kingdom, pro- "the ſum of 
teſted ſeverally againſt the treaty of Union. 1 privately lent 
While this. oppoſition raged within doors, the re- now di 
ſentment of the people roſe to tranſports of fury and theſe practices 
revenge. The Cameronians, or more rigid preſbyte- ot; filence, the 
rians, choſe officers, formed themſelves into regiments, ral 


Market- croſs, juſtifying their conduct in a publie 


duke Hamilton, from whom they received | 
ment in ſecret. They reconciled themſelves to 


the 
the route to Edi h, and diſſolve the parhament; 
while the duke of Athol undertook to ſecute the paſs of 
Stirling with his highlanders, ſo as to open the commu- 
nication between the weſtern and parts of the 
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all the ticles 
15th of February, 
Los Þ 
and the bi 
Here the treaty of Union 
in their.com polition : yer 1t paſſed the ) 
the excluſion of a it received the royal aſſent, the queen expreſſed the ut- 
odious to moſt ſfatisfation. She ſaid the did not douht but it 
y K would be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, to the 
ing. honour of thoſe who had been inſtrumental in bring- 
with ing it to ſuch a happy concluſion; She deſired that 
pitious to t | her ſubjefts of both Kingdoms ſhould from henceforr 
the clergy, ward behave with all 2 reſpect and kindneſs to- 
Union; declaring the preſbyterian diſcipline wards one angther, 


t ſo it might appear to all che 
- | git world 
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world they had hearts diſpoſed to become one people. 4 She ſoon ſaw the queen's inclination to the Tory opi- 


The Act of Union took place May 1, 1707 “. 

The Engliſh Tories had for ſome time obtained the 
majority in the kingdom, and being diſpleaſed with the 
Union, they found "themſelves ſtrongly oppoſed by a 
power 
— had long been in poſſeſſion of the queen's confi- 
dence and favour, and turned the eaſineſs of her miſ- 
treſss temper to her own advantage, as well as to that 
of her party. The duke of Marlborough, her huſband, 


was at the head of the army, which was devoted to him. 
Lord Godolphin, his ſon-in-law, was at the head of the 


treaſury, which he | ſo as to co-operate with the 
ambition of the duke. But an unexpected alteration in 
the queen's affections, owing to her own miſman 


ful coalition at court. The ducheſs of Marlbo- 


777 


ns, their divine right and paſſive obedience; and in- 
ſtead of attempting to thwart her as the ducheſs had 
done, ſhe joined with her partiality, and even out went 
her in her own way. She began to inſinuate to the 
queen, that the Tories were by far the majority of the 
people; that th:y were diſpleaſed with a miniſtry that 
atcempted to rule bir ſovereign, and had laviſhed the 


treaſures of the nation on wars which they choſe rather 
to carry on in order to continue in power. 


Mrs. 
Maſham was the tool of Mr. Harley, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who had likewiſe inſinuated himſelf into the queen's 
good graces; and who determined to ſap the credit of 
Godolphin and Marlborough. His aim was to unite 


che T ory intereſt under his own ſhelter, and to expel 


ment, took place. Among the number of thoſe whom the Whigs from the advantages which they had long 
the ducheſs had introduced to the queen, to contribute enjoyed under government. In his career of ambition 
to her private amuſement, was one Mrs. Maſham, her ,j.he choſe for his coadjutor Henry St. John, afterwards 


own kinſwoman, whom ſhe had-raiſed from indigence 
and obſcurity. The ducheſs having gained the aſcen- 
dant over the queen, became 
relaxed in thoſe arts by which ſhe had riſen. 
Maſham, who had her fortune to make, was more 


the famous lord Bolingbroke, a man of great eloquence, 
but of little principle. To this junto, was added Sir 


petulant and inſolent, and | Simon Harcourt, a lawyer of great abilities. Theſe 
Mrs. | uniting, exerted. their endeavours to rally and reconcile 


the ſcattered body of the Tories; and diffuſed aſſurances 


humble and aſſiduous; ſhe flattered. the foibles of the j among the partizans, that the queen would no longer 
queen, and aſſented to her prepoſſeſſions and prejudices. | bear the tyranny of a Whig miniſtry. She had ever 


as —_ 4 
„* Pang 
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* The following is an abſtract of the articles of the Union: || 13. That, during the continuance of the duty payable in 


1. That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall, up- 


on the 1ſt of May, 1707, and for ever after, be united into one 


_ 


England on. malt, which determines the 24th of June, 1707, 
Scotland ſhall not be charged with that duty. 14. That the 


kingdom, by the name of GrzaT BRITAIx, &c. 2. That J kingdom of Scotland be not charged with any other duties laid 
the ſucceſſion to the monarchy, &c. after her moſt ſacred ma- on by the parliament of England before the Union, except 


- jeſty, and in default of iſſue of her majeſty, be, remain, and 

eontinue to the moſt excellent —— Sophia, electreſs and 
ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
proteſtants, &c. And that all papiſts, and perſons marrying 
papiſts, ſhall be excluded from, and for ever incapable to in- 
herit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the imperial crown of Grcat Britain, 
&c. 3. That the united kingdom of Great Britain be repre- 
ſented by one and the ſame parliament, to be tiled the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 4. That all the ſubjects of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain ſhall, from and after the Union, 


have full freedom and intercourſe of trade and navigation, to 


and from any port or place within the ſaid united kingdom, 


and the dominions and plantations thereunto belonging; and 
that there be a communication of all other rights, privileges, 


and advantages, which do, or may belong to the ſubjects of 
either kingdom, except where it is otherwiſe expreſsly agreed 
in theſe articles. 5. That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to her! 
majeſty's ſubjects of Scotland, at the time of ratifying the 
2 of Union of the two kingdoms, in the parliament of 
Scotland, though foreign built, be deemed and paſs as ſhips of 
the build of Great Britain, &c. 6. That all parts of the 
united kingdom, for ever, from and after the Union, ſhall have 
the ſame allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks, and be' 
under the fame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations of 
trade, and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties on import and 
export, &c. 7. That all parts of the united kingdom be for 
ever, from and after the Union, liable to the ſame exciſes up- 
on all exciſeable liquors, &c. 8. That, from and after the 
Union, all foreign ſalt, which ſhall be imported into Scotland, 
ſhall! be charged, at the importation there, with the ſame du- 
ties as the like falt is now charged with being imported into 
England, and to be levied and ſecured in'the ſame manner, &c. 
9. I'hat whenever the ſum of one million nine hundred and 
ninety-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-three pounds 
eight ſhillings and four-pence halfpenny ſhall be enacted by the 
parliament of Great Britain, to be raiſed in that part ot the 


united kingdom now ealled England, on land and other things 


uſually charged in acts of parliament there, for granting an aid 
to the crown by a land-tax; that part of the united kingdom, 
now called Scotland, ſhall be charged by the ſame act, with a 
further ſum of forty-eight thouſand pounds free of all charges, 
as the quota of Scotland to ſuch tax, &c. 10. That, during 
the continuance of the reſpective duties on ſtamped paper, vel- 
lum, and parchment, by the ſeveral acts now in force in Eng- 
land, and Scotland, ſhall not be charged with the ſame reſpec- 
tive duties. 12. That, during the continuance of the duties 
payable in England on windows and lights, which determines 
on the iſt of Auguſt, 1710, Scotland ſhall not be charged with 
the ſame duties. 12. That, during the continuance of the 
duties. payable in England on coals, culm, and cinders, which 
determines the goth of September, 1710, Scotland ſhall not 
de charged therewith for coals, culm, and cinders conſumed 
there, but ſhall be charged with the ſame duties as in England 
or al} coals, culm, and cinders not conſumed in Scotland.“ 


No; LKV. . 


theſe conſented to in this treaty, &c, 15. That whereas by 
the terms of this treaty the ſubjects of Scotland, for preſerving 
an _—_ of trade throughout the united kingdom, will be 
liable to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in;England, 
which will be applicable towards payment of the debts of Eng- 
land, contracted before the Union; it is agreed, that Scotland 
ſhall have an equivalent for what the ſubjects thereof ſhall be ſo 
charged towards payment of the ſaid. debts of England in all 
particulars whatſoever, &c. 16. That, from and after the 


Onion, the coin ſhall be of the fame ſtandard and value 
throughout the united kingdom, as now in England, and a 


mint ſhall be continued in Scotland under the ſame. rules as the 


mint in England, and the preſent officers of the mint conti- 


nued, ſubject to ſuch regulations and alterations, as her ma- 
jeſty, her heirs or ſucceſlors, or- the parliament of Great Bri- 


| rain ſhall think fit. 17. That, from and after the Union, the 


fame weights and meaſures ſhall be uſed throughout the united 
kingdom, as are now eſtabliſhed in England, &c. 18. That 
the laws concerning regulation of trade, cuſtoms, and ſuch 


. exerciſes to which Scotland is, by virtue of this treaty to be 

liable, be the ſame in Scotland, from and after the Union, as 
in E ö 
juſtice, do, after the Union, and notwithſtanding thereof, re- 


ngland, &c.. 19. That the court of ſeſſion, or college of 
main in all time coming within Scotland, as it is now tconſti- 
tuted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the ſame autho- 
rity Sa | privileges as before the Union, ſubje& nevertheleſs to 
ſuch regulations, for the bet: er adminiſtration. of juſtice, as 
ſhall be made by the parliament of Great Britain,  &c. - 20. 
That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, heritable juriſdictions, 
off es for life, and juriſdictions for life, be reſerved to the 
owners thereof, as rights of property, in the ſame manner as 
they are now enjoyed by the laws of Scotland, notwithſtand- 
ing this treaty. 21. That the rights and privileges of the 
royal boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, do remain entire 
after the union, and notwithſtanding thereof. 22. That, by 
virtue of this treaty, of the peers of Scotland at the time of 
the Union, ſixteen ſhall be the number to fit and vote in the 
houſe of lords, and forty- five the number of the repreſentatives 
of Scotland in the houſe of commons, of the parliament of 
Great Britain, &c. 923. That the aforeſaid ſixteen peers of 


Scotland, mentioned in the laſt 8 to ſit in the 


houſe of lords of the parliament of Great Britain, ſhall have all 
privileges of parliament, which the peers of England now have, 
and which they, or any peers of Great Britain, ſhall have 
after the Union, and particularly the right of ſitting upon the 
trials of peers, &c. 24. That, from and after the Union, 
there be one great ſeal tor the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, which ſhall be different from the great ſeal now uſed in 
either kingdom, &c. 25. That all laws and ſtatutes in either 


kingdom, ſo far as they are contrary toy or inconſiſtent with, 
the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, ſhall, from and 
after the Union, ceaſe and become void, and ſhall be ſo de- 
clared to be by the reſpeRiveparliaments of the ſaid kingdoms. 


91. 


been 


| groaned,;burthens which they had been hitherto ani- 
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been, "they. ſaid, : a friend in her heart co the Tory and ff ſwed in the abfence of the duke and the lord-treafurey 
High-church party, by which appellation this (ation F Next day be ſent for the duke of Marlborough — 
now choſe to be diſtinguiſhed; and to convinee them of told! him that Harley ſhould immediately refign Fe 
che truth of their aſſertions, the queen herſelf | ſhortly I office ; and it was accordingly conferted on Mr. Hen, 
aſter beſtowed two biſhopricks on clergymen, who bad F Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer. 7 
openly condemned the revolution. ] Thus the firſt efforts of the Tory party were ruf 
The Whig miniftry now) began to dechae. To trated, and Bolingbroke was reſolved to ſhare in * 
them they imputed the burthens under wich they friend Harley's diſgrace, as alſo Sir Simon Harcourt 
attorney -grncral, and Sir Thomas Manſell, comptrol. 
ler of the houfchold, who all voluntarily. relinquiſhed 
their employments. Bolingbroke's employment of ſe. 
cretary at war was conferred upon Robert Walpole, who 
made a great figure in the two fucceeding reigns, The 
duke ſcemed to triumph in the ſucceſs of his reſentment, 
not conſidering that he now loſt the confidence of the 
queen. He returned to proſecute his. victories on the 
continent, where-a new harveſt of glory attended him 
which, however, did not re-eſtabliſh his power: this 
violent meaſure, which ſeemed at firſt favourable to the 
Whig miniſtry, laid the foundation of its ruin. Harley 
was now enabled to throw off the maſk of friendſhip, 
and to take more vigorous meaſures for the proſecuting 
of his deſigns, In him the queen repoſed all her truſt, 
though he now had no viſible concern in the adminiſtra- 
tion. The firſt triumph of the Tories, in which the 


mated to bear by the pomy of triumph; but the load 
of which they felt in a pauſe of ſucceſs. No new ad- 
vantage had of late been ſhewn them from the Nether- 
lands: and France, inſtead of ſinking under the weight 
of the confederacy, as they had been taught to expect, 
ſee med to riſe with freſii vigour from every overthrow. 
The Engliſh merchants had lately ſuſtained repeated 
loſſes, for want of pe the coin of the na- 
tion was viſibly diminiſhed, and the public credit began 
to decline. The miniſtry were for a'long time ignorant 
of thoſe ſecret murmurings, or pretended to deſpiſe | 
them. Inſtead, therefore, of attempting to mitigate | 
the cenſures propagated againſt them, they continued to 
teaze the queen with remonſtrances againſt her conduct; 
and upbraided. her with ingratitude for. thoſe ſervices | 
which had ſecured her glory. The murmurs of the na- | 
tion firſt found vent in the houſe of lords, where the _ diſcovered a public partiality in their favour, was 
earl of Wharton, ſeconded by lord Somers, expatiated | ſeen in a tranfaftion of no great importance in itſelf, 
upon the ſcarcity of money, the decay of trade, and the but from the conſequences it produced. The parties 
miſmanagement; of the navy. This complaint was of the nation were eager to engage, and they ſeemed to 
backed hy a petition from the ſheriffs and merchants of | want but the watch- word to begin. e 

the city, aggravating their loſſes by fea for want of con-] Henry Sacheverel, a clergyman, had acquired ſome 
voys, and theſe complaints were proved by witneſſes. e among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
The war with France was now canvaſſed and con-' by the name of high-church men, and had taken all 
demned. Oxford was at the bottom of all theſe com-' occaſions to vent his - animoſity againſt the diſſenters. 
plaints; and though they did not produce an immediate | At the ſummer aſſizes at Derby he had held forth in 
effec; yet they did not fail of a growing and fteady | that ſtrain before the judges. - On the gth of Novem- 
renek 8 ber, in St. Paul's Church, he, in a violent declaration, 
The Whig party of the miniſtry at length opened | detended the doctrine of non reſiſtance, inveighed againſt 
their eyes to the intrigues of their pretending coadjutor. the toleration of diſſenters; declared the church was 
The ducheſs of rough perceived when it was too | dangerouſly. attacked by its enemirs, and ſlightly de- 
late, that ſne was ſupplanted by her kinſwoman; and | fended by its falſe friends. . He founded the trumpet for 
Her huſband found no other means of re-eſtabliſhing his | the zealous, and exhorted people to put on the whole 
:eredit;' hut by openly oppoſing Oxford, whom he could, | armour of God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord-tmayor, 
not otherwiſe diſplace. The ſecretary had lately in- countenanced this harangue, which was publiſhed un- 
:curred ſome ſuſpicions, from the ſecret correſpondence | der bis protection, and extolled by the Tories. Mr. 
which one Gregg, an. under clerk in his office, kept up; j. Nolben, ſon to the archbiſhop of York, laid a com- 
with the court of France *. The duke of Marlborough plaint before the houfe of commons againſt theſe rhap- 
tool ad of this opportunity to remove Oxford. ſodies, and thus gave force to what would have ſoon 
He gccordingly wrote to the queen, that he and lord been forgotten. The moſt violent paragraphs were 
Gocolphin conld ſerve her no longer, thould the preſent J read, and the fermons voted ſcandalous and ſeditious 
ſecrktary he continued in his place. The queen, nog | lbek. Sacheverel was brought to the bar of the houle; 
regarding the ſecret intrigues of her miniſters, endea- and he, far from diſowning the writing of them, gloricd 
voured to appeaſe the duke's reſentment by every art in what he had done, and mentioned the encourage- 
of perſuaſion : bat he was too confident of his own: ment he had received to publiſh them from the tord- 
power, and continued obſtinate in his refufal. The. mayor? who was then preſent. Being ordered to witli- 
earl of Godolphin and the duke went ſo far as to retire | draw, it was reſolved to impeach him of high crimes 
from court, and the queen ſaw herſelf in danger of be- and. miſdemeanors at the bar of the houſe of lords; and 
ing deſerted by her whole miniſtry. A ſullen ſilence | Mr. Dolben was fixed upon to conduct the proſecution, 
prevailed through the cabinet-council ; and ſome were! in the name of the commons of all England. A com- 


even heard 40 fay, chat no. deliberations could be pur-: | mittec was appointed to draw up articles of impeach- 
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When thus practices were detected, he made an ample. | in the office of Mr. fecretary Harley had been for a conſidera- 
eonfeſſion, and pleading guilty to his indictment at the Old- | ble time expoſed to the 11 of the meaneſt clerks; and that 
Baile, was condemned to death for high-treaſon. At the | the peruſal of all the letters to and from the French priſoners, 
ſame time, John Bara and Alexander Valiere were committed | had been chiefly truſted to Gregg, a perſon of a very ſuſpicious 
to Newgate, for correſponding with the enemy; and Claude: | character, and known to be . indigent. The queen 
Baud, ſeeretaty to the duko of „ Was, at the granted a reprieve to this man, in hope of making ſome im- 
requeſt of his maſter, apprehended for traiterous practices | portant diſcovery ; but he really knew nothing of conſequence 
againſt, her majeſty ans her. government. A, committtee of | to the nation. He was an indigent Scot, who had been em- 


even lords being aer examine theſe delinquents, made | ployed as a ſpy in his own country, and now offered his ſer- 
à a report to the houſe, which was cammuynicated to the queen, I vices to Chamillard, with a view of being rewarded for his 
in an addre6, importing, that Gregg had discovered ſecrets of | treachery :. he was difcoyered before he had reaped any fruits 


Kate to che French miniſters: that Alexander Valiere and J from his correſpondence. . As he had no ſecrets of importance 
John, Bara had Der A cor reſpongenge with the governors. | to impart, he was executed at 'T'yburn, on the 28th of April, 
ind commiſlaries of Calais and Boulogne; and, in all proba- 1708, where he delivered a paper to the ſheriff, in which he 
bility, diſcovered to chę enemy the ſtations of pv ritiſh | declared Mr. Harley entirely ignorant of all his treaſonable 


 Cruilers, the ſtrength of their egnvoys,. and the times at which connections, notwithſtanding ſome endeavours that were made 
che merchant-ſhips proceeded on'theip voyages z that all papers 


to engage him in an accuſation; of that miniſter, | 
> | — a | 


y 
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ment; Sacheverel was taken into -cuſtofly, and a day 

pointed for his trial before the lords in Weſtminſter- 
ball. Mean while the Tories, who approved his prin- 

inles, were as violent in his defence as the commons 
had been in his proſecution. They affirmed, that the 
Whigs had formed a deſign to pull down the church, 
and that this proſecution was üntended to try their | 
ſtrength, before they would proceed openly to the exe- 
cution of cheir project. The clergy did not fail to 
alarm and inflame their hearers ; while emiſſaries were 
employed to raiſe a ferment among the populace, ariſing 
from a. ſcarcity of proviſions, which at that time pre- 
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| count. Staremberg a few battalions of Spaniards, Ita- 

lians, and Portugueſe: at the head of theſe he em- 
barked at Barcelona with a fine train of Britiſh arcillery, 
accompanied by brigadier Wade, and colonel Petit, an 
engineer of great reputation. They landed on the 
iſland, about ten miles from St. Philip's fort, on the 
twenty- ſixth of Auguſt; 1708, with! about eight hun- 
dred marines, which augmented their number to about 
three thouſand. Next day they erected batteries; and 
general Stanhope ordered a number of arrows to be ſhot 
into the place, to which papers were affixed, written in 
the Spaniſh and French languages, containing threats, 


þ 


yailed in almoſt every country of Europe. The dan- 

ts were magnified to which the church was expoſed 

m Diſſenters, Whigs, and lukewarm Prelates. Theſe 
they repreſented as the authors of a ruinous war, that 
brought on that very dearth which they were then de- 
ploring. Such an extenſive party declaring in favour 
of Sacheverel, after the articles were exhibited againſt 
him, the lords thought fit to admit him to bail. The 
eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon this very 
extraordinary trial, which laſted three weeks, and ex- 
cluded all other public buſineſs for the time. The 


queen. herſelf was every day preſent as a private ſpec- 
tator, while vaſt multitudes attended the culprit cach 
day as he went to the hall, ſhouting as he paſſed, or | 
The managers for the 
commons were Sir Joſeph Jckyl; Mr. Eyre, ſolicitor- 


ſlently praying for his ſucceſs. 


al ; Sir Peter King, recorder ; general Stanhope; 
ir Thomas Parker; and Mr. Walpole. The doctor 


ceed the violence and outrage of the populace “. When 
the commons had gone through their charge, the ma- 
nagers for Sacheverel undertook his defence with great 


art and eloquence, In bis defence he ſolemnly juſtified | 


us intentions towards the queen and her government. 
He ſpoke in the moſt reſpectful terms of the revolu- 
tion, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. He maintained the 
doctrine of non-reſiftance as a tenet of the church, in 
which he was brought vp; and in a pathetic concluſion 
endeavoured to excite the pity of his audience. He 
was ſurrounded by the gueen's chaplains, who encou- 
raged and extolled him as the champion of the church; 
and he was favoured. by the queen herſelf, who could 
not but approve a doctrine that confirmed her autho- 
rity and enlarged her power. Thoſe who are removed 
from the intereſts of that period may be apt to regard 
with wonder ſo great a conteſt from ſo ſlight a cauſe ; 
but the ſpirit of contention was. before laid in the na- 
tion, and this , perſon only happened to ſer fire to the 
train, The lords, when they retired to conſult upon 
his ſentence, were divided, and continued undeter- 
mined for {ome time. At length, after much obſti- 
nate diſpute, and virulent altercation, Sacheverel was 
tound guilty by a majority of ſeventeen voices ; but no 
leſs than four and thirty peers entered a proteſt againſt 
this deciſion. He was prohibited from preaching for 
three years; and his two ſermons were ordered to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, in pre- 
ſence of the lord-mayor and the two ſheriffs f. 
Majar-general Stanhope having planned the conqueſt 


of Minorca, and concerted with the admiral the mea- 


ſures neceſſary to put it in execution, obtained from 
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They ſurrounded the queen's ſedan, exclaiming, God 
bleſs your majeſty and the church; we hope yonr majeſty is for 

r. Sacheverel.” They deſtroyed fs meeting-houſes, 
plundered the dwellings of many eminent diſſenters, and even 
propoſed to attack the Bank. The queen, in compliance with 
the requeſt of the commons, publiſhed a proclamation for ſup- 
prefling the tumults; and ſeveral perſons being apprehended, 
were tried for high treaſon. Two were convicted, and ſen- 
tenced to die; but were not executed. | 

+ The lenity of this ſentence, which was, in a great mea- 
ſure; owing ta the dread of-popular refentment, was conſidered 
by the Tories as a triumph. They declared their joy in bon- 
fires and illuminations, and .openly avowed their rage againſt 
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was defended by Sir. Simon Harcourt, and Mr. Phipps, 
aſſiſted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, and Dr. 
Freind. While the trial continued, nothing could ex- 


| 


i 
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that all the garriſon ſhould be ſent to the mines, if they 
would not ſurrender before the batteries were finiſhed. 
The garriſon conſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards and ſix 


hundred French marines, commanded by colonel la 


Jonquire, who imagined that the number of the be- 
ſiegers amounted to at leaſt ten thouſand, fo artfully 
had they been drawn up in ſight of the enemy. The 
batteries began to play, and in a little time demoliſhed 


four towers that ſerved as outworks to the fort: they 
chen made a breach in the outward wall, through which 


brigadier Wade, at the head of che grenadiers ſtormed 
a redoubt, with ſuch extraordinary valour as ſtruck the 
beſieged with conſternation. On the ſecond or third 
day they thought proper to beat a parley, and capitu- 


late, on condition, that they ſhould march out with the 


honours of war; that the Spaniards ſhould be tranſported 
to Murcia, and the French to Toulon. Theſe laſt, 
however, were detained, by way of repriſal for the gar- 
riſon of Denia 1. The Spaniſh governor was ſo mor- 
tified when he learned the real number of the beſiegers, 
that on his arrival at Murcia he threw himſelf out of a 


1 window in deſpair, and was killed upon the ſpot. La 


Jonquire was confined for life, and all the French of- 
ficers incurred their maſter's diſpleaſure. Fort St. Phi- 
lip being thus reduced, to the amazement of all Europe, 
and the garriſon of Fort Fornelles having ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners to the admirals Leake and Whi- 
taker, the inhabitants gladly ſubmitted to the Engliſh 
government, for king Philip had oppreſſed and de- 
prived them of their privileges, General Stanhope ap- 
pointed colonel Petit governor of Fort St. Philip, and 
deputy governor of the whole iſland. | 

The parliament, being diſſolved, the queen thought 
proper to ſummon a new one; and being a friend to 
the Tories herſelf, ſhe gave the people an opportunity 
of indulging themſelves in chooſing repreſentatives to 
their mind. Very few were returned but ſuch as had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the Whig 
adminiftration. The Whigs were no longer able to 
keep their ground againſt the voice of the people, and 
the power of the queen. Though they had entrenched 
themſelves behind a formidable body in the houſe of 
lords, and though by their wealth and family connec- 
tions they had in a manner fixed themſelves in office, 
yet they were now upon the edge of diſſolution, and re- 


quired but a breeze to blow them from their height, 


where they imagined themſelves fo ſecure. 

It ſhould be noticed, the duke had for ſome time be- 
fore gone back to Flanders, where he led on the united 
armies to great, though dear-bought, victories. The 
French were diſpirited indeed, and rather kept upon the 
defenſive ; but ſtill, when forced to engage, they fought 
with great obſtinacy, and ſeemed to gather courage as 
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his perſecutors. Soon after, he was preſented th a bene ſice in 
North Wales, where he went with all the pomp of a ſovereign. 
He was ſumptuouſly entertained by Op univerſity of Oxford, 
and many noblemen in his way, He was received in ſeveral 
towns by the magiſtrates in their formalities, and often at- 
tended by a body of a thouſand men on horſeback, and as many 
on foot, wearing white knots, edged with gold. The hedges 
were for two miles dreſſed with garlands, and the ſteeples co- 
vered with ſtreamers, flags, and colours. The church, and 
Dr. Sacheyerel,“ was the univerſal cry, and a ſpirit of reli- 
gious enthuſiaſm ſpread through the whole nation. | 

+ The garriſon of Denia were, contrary to capitulation, 
made priſoners of war. | 
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the frontiers of their country became more nearly thteat- 
ened. Peace had more than once been offered, and 
treaties had been entered upon, and fruſtrated. After 
the battle of Ramillies, the king of France had em- 
- ployed the elector of Bavaria to write letters in his name 
to the duke of Marlborough, containing propoſals for 
opening a congreſs, He offered to give up either Spain 
and its dominions, or the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, to Charles of Auſtria, and to give a barrier to 
the Dutch in the Netherlands. But theſe terms were 
rejected. The Dutch were intoxicated with ſucceſs; 


and the duke of Marlborough had every motive to con- 


' tinue the war, as it gratified not only his ambition but 


his avarice; a paſſion that obſcured his ſhining abilities. 
The duke was reſolved to puſh his fortune. At the head 
of a numerous army he came to the village of Oude- 
-narde, which the French had reſolved to reduce. Oude- 
narde was the only paſs poſſeſſed by the allies on the 
Schelde. The French inveſted it on the gth of July, 
1708, hoping to get poſſeſſion of it before the confe- 
derates could be reinforced. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough, however, being joined by a reinforcement, 
poſted himſelf at the ſtrong camp of Leſſines, which the 
French had intended to - occupy, in order to cover the 
ſiege of Oudenarde. - Thus diſappointed, the French 
generals altered ther reſolution, abandoned Oudenarde, 
and. began to paſs the Schelde at Gavre. The two ge- 
nerals of the confederates were bent upon bringing them 
to an engagement. Cadogan was. fent with ſixteen bat- 
talions and eight ſquadrons to repair the roads, and 
throw bridges over the Schelde below Oucenarde. 
The army was in motion at eight o'clock, and marched 
with ſuch expedition, that by two in the afternoon the 
horſe. had reached the bridges over which Cadogan and 
his detachment were paſſing. The- enemy had poſted 
ſeven battalions in the village of Heynem, ſituated on 
the banks of the Schelde, and the French houſehold- 
troops were drawn up in order of battle on the adjacent 
plain, oppoſite to a body of troops under major-general 
Rantzaw, who were poſted behind a rivulet that ran 
into the river. The duke de Vendòme intended to at- 
tack the confederates when one half of their army ſhould 
have. paſſed the Schelde: but he was thwarted by the 
duke of Burgundy, who ſeemed to be pe 
irreſolute. This prince had ordered the troops to halt 
in their march to Gavre, as if he had not yet formed 
any reſolution ; and now he recalled the ſquadrons from 


the plain, determined to avoid a battle. Vend6me re- 


manſtrated againſt this conduct, and the diſpute conti- 
nued till three in the afternoon, when the greater part 
of the allied army had the Schelde without oppo- 
| ſition. Then the duke of Burgundy declared for an 
engagement, and Vendome ſubmitted to his opinion 
with great reluctance, as the opportunity was now loſt, 
and the army unformed. Major-general Grimaldi was 
ordered to attack Rantzaw with the horſe of the king's 
houſchold, who, finding the rivulet marſhy, refuſed to 
charge, and retired to the right. [Meanwhile Cad 
attacked the village of Heynem, which he took with 
three of the 42 by which it was guarded. 
Rantzaw paſling the rivulet, advanced into the plain, 
and drove before him ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy. 
In this attack the electoral prince of Hanover, his late 
majeſty, George II. charged at the head of Bulau's 
dragoons with great intrepidity. His horſe was ſhot 
under him, and colonel Laſchky killed by his ſide. 
Several French regiments were broken, and a great 
many officers and ſtandards fell into the hands of the 
Hanoverians. The confederates continued ſtill. paſſing 
the river : but few or none of the infantry were come up 
till five in the afternoon, when the duke of Argyle ar- 
rived with twenty battalions, which immediately ſuſ- 
tained a vigorous aſſault from the enemy. By this time 
the French wert drawn up in order of battle; and the 
allies being formed as they paſſed the river, both armies 
were engaged through the whole extent of their lines 
about ſeven in the evening. Evrope had not for many 
years produced two fuch noble armies : above one hun- 
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rplexed and 


Gavre with their heavy 


and on the other by the prince of Orange N aſſau, 


give ground; and the prince of Orange, 
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dred genetal officers appeared in the field, and . 
hundred and fifty colonels fought at the head ef ty 
ſpective regiments. The number of the French 4 
ceeded that of the allies by twelve thouſand but 2 
generals were divided; their forces ill-difpoſed ; 8 
the men diſpirited by the uninterrupted ſucceſ of thei 

adverſaries. They ſeemed from the beginning averſe 


an engagement, and acted in hurry and trepidation 
ntil general 


1 the action was maintained u 
Auverquerque and count Tilly, who commanded 
the left of che allies, obliged the right of the enemy w 
Oxenſtiern, attacked them in flank with the Dutch © 
fantry. Then they began to give way, and retired A 
great confuſion. The duke de Vendome, alightin 
from his horſe, rallied the broken battalions, called le 
officers by name, conjured them to maintain the honour 
of their country, and animated the men with his yoice 
and example. But, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, 
they were forced back among the enclofures in great 
confuſion. Some regiments were cut in pieces; others 
deſired to capitulate; and, if the darkneſs had not in. 
terpoſed, their whole army would have been ruined 
The night coming on, ſo that it became impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh friends from enemies, the two generals or- 
dered the troops to ceaſe firing, and the enemy took 
this opportunity of eſcaping by the road which lead; 
from Oudenarde to Ghent. The duke de Vend6me 
ſeeing the French forces flying in the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, formed- a rear-guard of about five-and-twenty 
ſquadrons, and as many battalions, with which he ſe⸗ 
cured the retreat. To this precaution the ſafety of their 
army was entirely owing ; for at day-break the duke of 
Marlborough ſent a large detachment of horſe and foot, 
under the lieutenant-generals Bulau and Lurley, to 
purſue to fugitives: but the hedges and ditches that 
ſkirted the road were lined with French grenadiers in 
ſuch a manner, that the cavalry could not form, and 
they were obliged to deſiſt. The French reached 
Ghent about eight in the morning, and marching through 
the city, encamped at Lovendegen on the canal. There 
they thought proper to caſt up entrenchments, upon 
which they planted their artillery, which they had left at 
About three thouſand 
were ſlain on the field of battle; two thouſand deſerted; 
and about ſeven thouſand were taken, including a great 
number of officers, together with ten pieces of cannon, 
above an hundred ſtandards and colours, and four thou- 
ſand horſes. The loſs of the allies did not amount to 
two thouſand men; nor was one officer of diſtinction 
killed on their ſide during the whole engagement. After 
the confederates had reſted two days on the field of 
battle, a detachment was ordered to level the French 
lines between Ypres and the Lys: another was ſent to 
raiſe contributions as far as Arras: they ravaged the 
country, and ſtruck terror even into the citizens of Paris. 
While the allies plundered the province of Picardy, a 
detachment from the French army; under the chevalier 
de Rozen, made an irruption upon Dutch Flanders, 
broke through the lines of Bervliet, which had been 
left unguarded, and made a deſcent upon the iſland of 
Cadſandt, which they laid under contribution. 

The generals of the allies now undertook an enter- 
prize, which, in the opinion of the French generals, 
ſavoured of raſhneſs. This was the ſiege of Liſle, the 
ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, provided with all neceſſaries, 
ſtore of ammunition, and a garriſon reinforced with one- 
and-twenty battalions of the beſt troops in France, com- 
manded by marſhal de Boufflers in perſon. But theſe 
were not the principal difficulties which the alles en- 
countered. The enemy had cut off the communication 
between them and their magazines at Antwerp and Sas- 
Fan-Ghent; fo that they were obliged to bring their 
convoys from Oſtend along a narrow cauſeway, ex- 
poſed to the atrack of an army more numerous than that 
with which they at down before Lifle. On the 1 5th 
of Auguſt it was inveſted on one ſide by prince * 

adt- 
holder 
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bolder of Frieſland; while the duke of Marlborough 
encamped at Helchin, to cover the ſiege. The trenches {| p- 
were opened on the 22d of Auguſt, and carried on nions, aim it now only remained to force a way into the 
with vigour and alacrity. The dukes of Burgundy and jf provinces of the enemy. | 
Vend6me'being now joined by the duke of Berwick, i The repeated ſucceſſes of the allies: once more in- 
reſolved, if poſſible, to relieve the place; and made f| duced the French king to offer terms of peace. In 
ſeveral marches and counter-marches for this purpoſe. theſe he was reſolved to ſacrifice all conſiderations of 
Marlborough being apprized of his intention, marched i pride and ambition, as well as the intereſts of his grand- 
out of his lines to give them battle, being reinforced by fon of Spain, to a meaſure become ſo neceſſary and in- 
4 conſiderable” body of troops from the ſiege, including diſpenſible. A conference enſued; in which the allies 
Auguſtus, king of Poland, and the landgrave of Heſſe, q role in their demands, without, however, ſtipulating 
as volunteers: 'but the enemy declined an engagement, any thing in favour of the Engliſh. The demands 


and the allics returned to their camp, which they forti- were rejected by France, and that exhauſted kingdom 
fied with an entrenchment. On the 7th of September, J once more prepared for another campaign. 


were abandoned by their defenders. T hys this cam- 


1 


paign ended with fixing a barrier. to the Dutch domi- 


the beſiegers took by atlault the counterſcarp of Liſle, 
after an obſtinare action, in which they loſt a thouſand 
men. The French generals continued to hover about 


Commodore Wager gained this year a conſiderable 


advantage over the Spaniards, by taking ſeveral of their 
galleons. 


He had on the 22d of December, 170), 


the camp of the confederates, which they actually can- 
nonaded; and the duke of Marlborough again formed 
his army in order of battle: but their deſign was only 
to harraſs the allies with continual alarms, and interrupt 
the ope cations of the ſiege. They endeavoured to ſur- 
prize the town of Aeth, by means of a ſecret correſpon- | 
dence with the inhabitants; but the conſpiracy was diſ- 

covered before it took effect. They then cut off all 


returned to Jamaica, from the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, 4 
on ſome advices of the arrival of monſieur Du Caſſe, 
with a French ſquadron, in order to make ſome attempt 
upon Jamaic. . The next day the commodore, being 
then with his ſquadron in Port-Royal harbour, held a 
council of war, to conſider of the ſeveral advices he 
had received. Upon advice, that the Spaniſh galleons 
were gone from Carthagena for Porto-Bello, the com- 


communication between the beſiegers and the Schelde, 
the banks of which they fortified with ſtrong entrench- 
ments, and a prodigious number of cannon ; fo that 
now all the ſtores and neceſſaries were ſent to the camp 
of the confederates from Oſtend on the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber, prince Eugene, who was in the trenches, ſceing 
the troops driven by the enemy from a lodgement they 
had made on the counterſcarp of the Tenaille, rallied 
and led them back to the charge: but being wounded 
over the left eye with a muſquer-ſhot, he was obliged 
to retire, and for ſome days the duke of Marlborough 
ſuſtained the whole command, both in the ſiege, and 
of the covering army. On the 23d the Tenaille was 
ſtormed, and a lodgement made along the covered-way. 
Marſhal Boufflers having found means to inform the 
duke de Vendome that his ammunition was almoſt ex- 
ded, this general detached the chevalicr de Luxem- 
urgh, with a body of horſe and dragoons, to ſupply 
_ the . with gunpowder, every man carrying a bag 
of forty pounds upon the crupper. They were diſco- 
vered in paſling through the camp of the allies, and 
purſued to the barrier of the town, into which about 
three hundred were admitted : but a great number were 
killed by the confederates, or miſerably deſtroyed by 
the exploſion of the powder which they carried. On 
the 22d of October, marſhal Boufflers deſired to capitu- 
late far the town of Liſle : next day the articles were 
ſigned: on the 25th the allies took poſſeſſion of the 
place, and the marſhal retired into the citadel with the 
remains of his garriſon, which from twelve thouſand, 
was reduced to leſs than half that number. A nego- 
ciation was begun for the ſurrender of the citadel; but 
Boufflers made ſuch extravagant demands as were re- 
jected with diſdain. Hoſtilities were renewed on the 
29th of the month : and the earl of Stair was detached 
to provide corn for the army in the diſtricts of Furnes 
and Dixmude. The beſiegers having made lodge- 


ments and raiſed batteries on the ſecond counterſcarp of 


the citadel, ſent a meſſage to Boufflers, iftimating, 
that if he would ſurrender before the opening of the 
batteries, he ſhould have an honourable capitulation ; 


otherwiſe he and his garriſon muſt be made priſoners of 


war. He choſe to avoid the laſt part of the alternative; 
hoſtages were exchanged on the 8th of December, and 
the articles ſigned on the 10th; when the marſhal and 
his garriſon marched out with the honours of war, and 
_ Were conducted to Douay. In this great enterprize, 
ok and perſeverance made amends for want of fore- 
ght and ſkill, which was flagrant on the fide of the 
confederates; yet their ſucceſs was owing, in a great 
. meaſure, to the improvidence and miſconduct of the 
beſieged, Ghent was taken ſoon afterwards, while 
Bruges, and the other ſmaller towns in French Flanders, 
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modore failed with ſuch ſhips as were ready, leaving 
directions, how and where: the reſt thould join him. 
On the 25th of February, 1708, they came to an an- 
chor off the Ifle of Pines. In March, the commodore 
received advice at two ſeveral times from captain 
Pudner, who was ſtationed near Porto-Bello, that the 
gallcons with the king's money, could not fail before 
the 1ſt of May; upon which it was reſolved to return to 
Jamaica, but it was given out, that they were only gone 
to cruize. On the 6th of April, the commodore an- 
chored at Port- Royal key, and having taken in provi- 
ſions, he failed again on the 14th, and, about eight or 
ten days after, gave chace to ſeveral ſhips off Bocca 
Chica, ſome of which eſcaped into Carthagena, and 
others he loſt ſight of in hazy weather. On the 23d of 
May, the Anne floop joined the commodore from the 
Baſtimentes, and brought a letter from captain Pudner, 
with advice that the galleons, being thirteen ſail, were at 
ſea, coming from Carthagena. The commodore had 
then wich him the Expedition, Kingſton, Portland, and 
Vulture fire-ſhips, and cruized till the 27th, in expec- 


tation of the galleons; but, not meeting with them, he 


began to fear they had intelligence of his being on the 
coaſt, and were gone for the Havanna, 
about noon, the galleons, in all ſeventeen fail, were diſ- 
covered from his top- maſt-head; and, at the ſame time, 
they diſcovered him, but, deſpiſing ſo ſmall a force, 
reſolved to proceed. He chaced them till evening, 
when they, finding they could not weather the Baru, a 
ſmall iſland, which lay in their paſſage to Carthagena, 
reſolved to diſpute the matter there, and, ſtretching 


tuerefore to the Northward with an eaſy fail, they drew: 


as well as they could into a line a battle. The commo- 
dore inſtantly made his diſpoſition ; he reſolved to at- 


tack the admiral himſelf; gave orders to captain Simon 


Bridges, who commanded the Kingſton, to engage the 
vice-admiral, and ſent his boat to the Portland, com- 
manded by captain Edward Windſor, with orders to at- 
tack the rear-admiral ; and, as there was no immediate 
occaſion for the fire-ſhip, ſhe plied to the windward. 
The ſun was juſt ſitting, when commodore Wager came 
up with the admiral, and then beginning to engage, in 
about an hour and a halt's time (it being dark) the blew 
up, not without great danger to the Expedition, from 
the ſplinters and planks, which fell on boazd her, on 
fire, and the great heat of the blaſt. Hereupon the 
commodore put aboard his fignal lights for keeping 
company, and endeavoured to continue in fight of ſome 
of the enemy's ſhips ; but finding, after this accident, 
they began to ſeparate, and diſcovering but one, which 
was the rear-admiral, he made fail after her, and com- 
ing vp about ten o'clock, when he could not judge 
which way her head lay, it 2 very dark, he happened 

9 to 


On the 28th, 
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to fire his broad-ſide into her ſtern, which did ſo much 
damage, tl:at it ſeemed to diſable her from making fail ; 
and being then to leeward, he, tacking on the Spaniards, 
got to windward of him, and the Kingſton and Portland 
following his lights, ſoon after came up with him, and 
aſſiſted in taking the rear-admiral, who called for quar- 
ter about two in the morning. On board of this ſhip 
he ſent his boats to bring to him the chief officers ; and, 
before the riſing of the fun, he ſaw one large ſhip on the 
weather-bow, and three fail upon the weather-quarter, 
three or four leagues off, lying then with their heads to 
the north, the wind being at north-eaſt, an eaſy gale. 
He then put out the ſignal for the . Kingſton and Port- 
land to chace to windward, not being able himſelf to 
make fail, being much diſabled ; and, as he had a great 
part of his men in the prize, ſo were there no leſs than 
three hundred priſoners aboard his own ſhip. On the 
30th the, Kingſton and Portland had left off chace; but 
the commodore made the ſignal for continuing it, which 
they did, and ran him out of ſight, the fire-ſhip Al 
continuing with him ; and he having lain by ſome time, 
not only to put the prize in a condition of failing, but to 
re fit his own rigging, made fall eaſtward on the giſt, 
when the Kingſton and Portland joined him, and gave 
him an account, that the ſhip they chaced was the vice- 
admiral, to which, as they ſaid, they came ſo near, as 
to fire their broadſides into her, but were ſo far advanced 
towards the Salmadinas, a ſhoal off Carthagena, that 
they were forced to tack, and leave her. This gave 
the commodore great uneaſineſs, and determined him 
to call-the captains of theſe ſhips to account ; but, in the 
mean time, he ſent them orders to take or deſtroy a 
galleon of forty guns, which he underſtood by a Swediſh 
thip, that had been trading at Baru, had taken ſhelter in 
that iſland. She was juſt coming out of port, as the 


| Kingſton and Portland appeared; upon which her crew 
ran her aſhore, ſet her on fire, and blew her up, ſo that 
nothing could be got out of her, as the captains affirmed, 
and, as it appeared to the commodore afterwards, was 
true. On the 2d of June, the commodore finding his 


proviſions and water ſhort, the wind contrary, and no- 
thing more to be done in thoſe parts, reſolved to ſet the 
Spaniſh priſoners aſhore, according to their requeſt, on 
the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Jamaica; 
which he performed accordingly ; and the Spaniſh rear- 
admiral retained, as long as he lived, a grateful ſenſe of 
the commodore's civility. 

The French king perceiving the miſery of his ſub- 
jects daily increaſe, and all his reſources fail, continued 
to humble himſelf before the allies; and by means of 
Petkum, who ſtill correſponded from the Hague with 
his miniſters, implored the Dutch that the negociation 
might be reſumed. A conference was at length begun 
at Gertruydenburgh, under the influence of Marlbo- 
rough, Eugene, and Zinzendorff, who were all, from 
private motives, averſe to the treaty. Upon this occa- 
ſion, the French miniſters were ſubjected to every ſpe- 
cies of mortification. Spies were placed upon all their 
conduct. Their maſter was infulted, and their letters 
were opened. The Dutch deputies would hear of no 
relaxation, and no expedient for removing the difficul- 
ties that retarded the negociation. The French com- 
miſſioners offered to ſansfy every complaint that had 
given riſe to the war. 
Philipof Spain; they even were willing to grant a ſup- 
ply towards the dethroning of Philip; but all their offers 
were treated with contempt. They were, therefore, 
compelled to return home, after having ſent a letter to 
the ſtates, in which they declared that the propoſals 
made by their deputies were unjuſt and impracticable, 
and complained of the unworthy treatment they had re- 
ceived, Lewis reſolved to hazard another campaign, 
not without hope that ſome lucky incident in the event 
of war, or ſome happy change in the miniſtry of Eng- 
land, might procure him more favourable conceſſions. 
But though the duke by this means protracted his power 
on the continent, all his influence at home was at an end. 
The members of the houſe of commons, that had been 
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They conſented to abandon | 
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elected juſt after Sacheverel's trial, were almoſt al 
Tories. From all parts of the kingdom addreſſes we 
ſent and preſented to the queen, confirming the doftrine 
of non-reſiſtance ; and the queen did not ſcruple to re 
ceive them with ſome pleaſure. But when the confer. 
ences were ended at Gertruydenburgh, the avarice of 
the duke, and felf-intereſted conduct of the Dutch 
were too obvious not to be perceived. The writers of 
the Tory faction pretended, that while England was 
exhauſting her ſtrength in foreign conqueſts for the be. 
nefit of other nations, ſhe was loſing her liberty at home 
They aſſerted, that her miniſters were not contented 
with ſharing the plunder of an impoveriſhed ſtate, bur 
by controlling their queen, were reſolved to ſeize upon 
its liberties alſo. The inſolence of the ducheſs of Marl. 
borough was now become inſupportable to the queen 
who had entirely-withdrawa her confidence from her. 
and ſhe was reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
ſhewing her reſentment. Upon the death of the earl of 
Eſſex, who was colonel of a regiment under the duke of 
Marlborough, the queen reſolved to beſtow it on a 
perſon whom ſhe knew was diſpleaſing to him. She 
therefore ſent him word, that ſhe wiſhed he would give 
it to Mr. Hill, brother to her favourite Mrs. Maſham, 
as a perſon every way qualified for the command, The 
duke was ſtruck with this requeſt, which he conſidered 
as a previous ſtep to his own diſgrace. He repreſented 
to the queen the prejudice that would redound to the 
ſervice from the promotion of ſo young an officer, and 
the jealouſy that would be felt by his ſeniors, never con- 
ſidering that he himſelf was a younger officer than many 
of thote he commanded. He expoſtulated with her on 
this extraordinary mark of partiality in favour of Mrs. 
Maſham's brother, who had treated him with ſuch pe- 
culiar ingratitude. To all this the queen made no other 
reply, but that he would do well to conſult his friends, 
He retired in diſguſt. In the mean time the queen, 
who was conſcious of the popularity of her conduct, 
went to the council, where Re ſeemed not to take the 
leaſt notice of the duke's abſence. The whole junto of 
his friends, which almoſt entirely compoſed the council, 
did not fail to alarm her with the conſequences of diſ- 
obliging ſo uſeful a ſervant. She, + ne wy for ſome 
time, diſſembled her reſentment; and ſent the duke a 
letter, empowering him to diſpoſe of the regiments as 
he thought proper. But ſtill ſhe was too ſenſibly mor- 
tified at many parts of his conduct, not to wiſh for his 
removal; though for the preſent ſhe thought proper to 
continue him in his command. She acted with leſs du- 
plicity towards the ducheſs, who ſuppoſing, from the 
queen's preſent condeſcenſion, that ſhe was willing to be 
pacified, reſolved once more to practiſe the long-for- 
gotten arts by which ſhe roſe. She, therefore, demanded 
an audience of her majeſty, on pretence of vindicating 
her character from fome aſperſions. She hoped to work 
upon the queen's tenderneſs, by tears, entreaties, and 
ſupplications. But her humiliations ſerved only to ren- 
der her more contemptible to herfelf. The queen heard 


| her without exhibiting the leaſt emotions of tenderneſs 


or pity. The only anſwer ſhe gave to the other's en- 
treaties, was a repetition of an inſolent expreſſion uſed 
in one of this lady's own letters to her: © You deſired 
no anſwer, and you ſhall have none.” 

Buy inſenſüble degrees, the queen ſeemed now to ac- 
quire courage enough to ſecond her inclinations, and 
depoſe a miniſtry that had long been diſagreeable to her. 
Harley, who {till ſhared her confidence, did not fail to 
inculcate the popularity, the juſtice, and the ſecurity of 
ſuch a meaſure; and upon his advice, ſhe began the 
changes, by transferring the poſt of lord-chamberlain 
from the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrew!bury, who 
had lately voted with the Tories, and maintained an in- 
timate correſpondence with Mr, Harley. Soon after the 
earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſon-in-law to 
the duke of Marlborough, was difplaced, and the earl 
of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding that ſhe was 
rather applauded than condemned for this reſolute pro- 


ceeding, ſbe reſolved to free herſelf from thoſe who 
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vers become noxious to her. In theſe reſolutions ſhe 

was ſtrengthened by the duke of Beaufort, who coming 

to court on this occaſion, informed her majeſty that he 

came once to pay his duty to the queen. The whole 

Whig party were in conſternation; they influenced the 

directors of the bank, ſo far as to aſſure her majeſty, 

that public credit would be entirely ruined by this change 

in the miniſtry, The Dutch preſented memorials and 

threats, on account of this change; but the queen till 

went forward with her deſigns. Soon after the earl of 
Godolphin was diveſted of his office, and the treaſury 

put in commiſſion, ſubjected to the direction of Har- 

Icy, who was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, 

and under-treaſurer. The earl of Rocheſter was de- 

clared preſident of the council, in the room of lord 

Somers. The ſtaff of lord-ſteward being taken from 
the duke of Devonſhire, was given to the duke of 
Buckingham; and Mr. Boyle was removed from the 
ſecretary's office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. 
John. The lord-chancellor having reſigned the great- 
ical, it was firſt put in commiſſion, and then given to 
Sir Simon Harcourt, The earl of Wharton ſurren- 
dered his commiſſion of lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and 
that employment was conferred upon the duke of 
Ormond. Mr. George Granville was appointed ſccre- 
tary of war in the room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; and, 
in a word, there was not one Whig left in any office of 
the ſtate, except the duke of Marlborough. He was 
till continued the reluctant general of the army; but he 
juſtly conſidered himſelf as a ruin entirely undermined, 
and juſt ready tp fall. But the triumph was not yet 
complete, until the parliament was brought to confirm 
and approve the queen's choice. The queen, in her 
ſpeech, recommended the proſecution of the war with 
vigour. The parliament were ardent in their expreſ- 
ſions of zeal and unanimity. They exhorted her to 
diſcountenance all ſuch principles and meaſures as had 
fo lately threatened the dignity of the crown. This 
was but an opening to what ſoon after followed. The 
duke of Marlborough, who but a few months before 
had been ſo highly extolled and careſſed by the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, was now become the object of 
their hatred. To mortify the duke, the thanks of the 
houſe of commons were voted to the earl of Peterbo- 
rough for his ſervices in Spain, when they were refuſed 
to him for thoſe in Flanders. 

In this ebullition of party-reſentment, Harley, who 
firſt raiſed the ferment, {till kept the appearance of mo- 
deration, and even became ſuſpected by his more vio- 
lent aſſociates as a luke-warm friend to the cauſe. An 
accident increaſed his confidence with his own party, 
and fixed him for a time ſecurely in the queen's favour “. 
The unſucceſsful attempt upon his life by Guiſcard, (till 
more ferved to eſtabliſh the credit of Harley; and as 
he appeared the enemy of France, no doubt was made 
but that he muſt be the friend of England. 

The pariſh of Greenwich having petitioned the houſe 
of commons for aſſiſtance in rebuilding their church, a 
committee was appointed this year to examine the pe- 
tition, and an inſtruction was given them to conlider 
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The marquis de Guiſcard, alias abbot de la Bourlie, a 
French officer, who had made ſome uſeful informations rela- 
tive to the affairs of France, thought himſelf ill rewarded for 
his ſervices to the crown by a precarious penſion of four hun- 
"fred pounds a-year. He had often endeavoured to get to the 
ſpeech of the queen, but was ſtill repulſed, either by Harley, 
or St. John. Enraged at theſe diſappointments, he attempted 
to make peace with the court of France, and offered his ſer- 
vice in a letter to one Moreau, a banker in Paris. His letters, 
however, were intercepted, and a warrant iſſued out to ap- 
prehend him for high-treaſon. Conſcious of his guilt, and 
knowing that the charge could be proved againſt him, he did 
not decline his fate, but reſolved to ſweeten his death by ven- 
_ geance, Being conveyed before the council, convened at the 
Cockpit, on the 8th of March, 1711, he perceived a pen- 
<nife tying upon the table, and took it up without being ob- 
erved by any of the attendants. When. queſtioned before the 
meinbers of the council, he endeavoured to evade his exami- 
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what churches were wanting within the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. Upon this, the lower-houſe of con- 


vocation ſent a ſolemn meſſage by their prolocutors to 
the commons, to thank them for this inſtance of their 


regard to the welfare of the eſtabliſhed church, and to 


ofter ſuch lights, as they were able to afford in relation 
to the extreme want of churches in London and Weſt- 
minſter. The commons immediately reſolved, that 
they would receive all ſuch informations, as ſhould be 
offered in this caſe, by the lower-houſe of convocation 
and would have a particular regard to ſuch applications, 
as ſhould at any time be made to them from the clergy 
in convocation aſſembled, according to the ancient 
uſage, together with the parliament. Purſuant to this 
reſolution, they paſſed a bill for the building fifty new 
churches, and gave the duty of one ſhilling a chaldron 
upon coals, from September 29, 1716, to September 
29, 1719, for raiſing the ſum of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds tor that purpoſe. This duty had 
been reſerved for building St. Paul's, which was now 
fiſhed. 

Nothing now remained of the Whig ſyſtem, upon 
which this reign was begun, but the war, which conti- 
nued to rage as fierce as ever, and which encreaſed in 
expence every year as it went on. It was the reſolution 
of the preſent miniſtry to put an end to it at any rate, as 
it had involved the nation in debt almoſt to bankruptcy; 
and as it promiſed, inſtead of humbling the enemy, only 
to become habitual to the conſtitution. However, it 
was a very delicate point for the miniſtry, at preſent, to 
ſtem the tide of popular prejudice in favour of its conti- 
nuance. The nation had been intoxicated with a child- 
iſn idea of military glory; and panted for triumphs, 
which they neither ſaw nor felt the benefit of. The 
pleaſure of talking at their entertainments and meetings 
of their diſtant conqueſts, and of extolling the bravery 
of their acquaintance, was all the return they were hkely 
to receive for a diminiſhed people, and an exhauſted 
exchequer. The firſt doubts of the expedience of con- 
tinuing the war, were introduced into the houſe of 
commons. The members made a remonſtrance 
to the queen, in which they complained Joudly of the 
former adminiſtration. They ſaid, that in tracing 
the cauſes of the national debt, they had diſco- 
vered great frauds and embezzlements of the public 
money. They affirmed, that irreparable miſchief 
would have enſued, in caſe the former miniſters had 
been continued in office; and they thanked the 
queen for their diſmiſſion. Having thus prepared the 
nation, it remained only to remove the duke of Mar]- 
borough from his poſt, as he would endeavour to tra- 
verſe all their negociations. But here again a difficulty 


- ſtarted ; this ſtep could not be taken without giving of- 


fence to the Dutch, who placed entire confidence in 
him; they were obliged, therefore, to wait for ſome 
convenient occaſion. But in the mean time, the duke 
headed his army in Ilanders, and led on his forces 
againſt marſhal Villars, who leemed reſolved to hazard 
a battle. Flis laſt attempt in the field is ſaid, by thoſe 
who underſtand the art of war, to have excelled every 


— — — 


nation, and entreated to ſpeak with Mr. ſecretary St. John in 
private.” His requeſt being refuſed, he ſaid, „ Voi, gut eſt 
dur ! pas un mot!” © That's hard ! not one word!“ Upon 
which, as St. John was out of reach, he ſtepped up to Mr. 
Harley, and crying out, „en veuæ donca tor!” © Have at 
thee then!”” he ſtabbed him in the breaſt with the penknife 
which he had concealed. The blade of the knife broke upon 
the rib, without entering the cavity of the breaſt; nevertheleſs 
he repeated his blow with ſuch violence, that Harley fell to the 
ground. St. John perceiving what had happened, inſtantly 
drew his ſword, and ſeveral others following his example, 
Guiſcard was wounded in ſeveral places. But he ſtill conti- 
nued to ſtrike and defend himſelf, till at laſt he was overpow- 
ered by the meſſengers and ſervants, and conveyed from the 
council- chamber, which he had filled with terror and confu- 
fion. His wounds, though dangerous, were not mortal; but 
he died in Newgate, of a gangrene, occaſioned by the bruiſes 
which he had ſuſtained, on the 17th of the ſame month. 


former 
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former exploit. He contrived his meaſures ſo, that 
he induced the enemy, by marching and counter- 
marching, to quit a ftrong line of entrenchments with- 
out ſtriking a blow, which he came and unexpectedly 
tool: poſſeſſion of. The capture of Bouchain followed 
this enterprize, which capitulated after a ſiege of twenty 
days; and this was the laſt military expedition that the 
duke of Marlborough ever performed. And now, by 
a continuance of conduct and ſucceſs, by ever advancing, 


and never loſing an advantage, by gaining the enemies“ 
poſts without fighting, and the confidence of his own 
ſoldiers without generoſity, the duke of Marlborough 


ended his campaigns, by leaving the allies in poſſeſſion 


of a vaſt tract of country. They had reduced, under 
their command, Spaniſh Guelderland, Limbourg, Bra- 


bant, Flanders, and Hainault ; they were maſters of the 
Scarpe, and the capture of Bouchain had opened them 
a way into the very bowels of France, Upon his return 
from this campaign, he was accuſed of having taken a 
bribe of ſix thouſand pounds a-year from a Jew, who 


contracted to ſupply the army with bread ; and the queen 


thought proper to diſmiſs him from all his employments, 
that che matter might be impartially examined. This 
declaration was imparted to him in a letter under her 
own hand, dated December 31, 1711, in which ſhe 
took occaſion to complain of the treatment ſhe had re- 
ceived. She probably alluded to the inſolence of his 
ducheſs ; the ſubjection in which ſhe had been kept by 
the late miniſtry owing to the intrigues of the ducheſs; 
and the pains lately taken by the Whigs to depreciate 
her conduct, and thwart her meaſures with reſpect to 
the peace. The duke wrote an anſwer to her majeſty, 
vindicating himſelf from the charge which had been 
brought againſt his character; and his two daughters, 
the counteſs of Sunderland and the lady Railton, re- 
ſigned their places of ladies in the bed-chamber. The 
miniſtry, in order to aſcertain a majority in the houſe of 
lords, perſuaded the queen to take a meaſure which no- 
thing but neceſſity could juſtify. She created twelve 
peers * at once, and on the 2d of January, 1712, they 
were introduced into the upper houſe without oppoſi- 
tion. The lord-keeper delivered to the houſe a meſſage 
from the queen, deſiring they would adjourn to the i 4th 
of the month. The anti- courtiers alledged, that the 
queen could not ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to 
adjourn, but ought to have directed it to both houſes. 
This objection produced a debate, which was termina- 
ted in favour of the court by the weight of the twelve 
new peers. | Lt 

The removal of the duke of Marlborough, fays Tin- 
dal, was thought very extraordinary, after ſuch long 
and eminent ſervices; and was fo little expected, that 
thoſe, who looked for precedents, could find none ſince 
the diſgrace of Beliſarius in Juſtinian's time. The only 
thing pretended to excuſe it was, his being conſidered 
as the head of thoſe who oppoſed the peace, on which 
the court ſeemed to ſet their hearts. 

For ſome time before the diſmiſſion of Marlborough, 
a negociation for peace had been carried on between 
the court of France and the new miniſtry. The miniſ- 
ters hoped to obtain ſuch advantages in point of com- 
merce for all the ſubjects of Great Britain, as would 
ſilence all diſtraction. They were not ſo very mindful 
of the intereſts of the Dutch, as they knew that people 


to be but too attentive to thoſe intereſts themſelves. In 


order, therefore, to come as ſoon as poſſible to the end 
in view, the earl of Jerſey, who ated in concert with 


* Lord Compton and lord Bruce, ſons of the earl of North- 


ampton and Ayleſbury, were called up by writ to the houſe of 
peers. The other ten were theſe: lord Duplin, of the king- 
dom of Scotland, created baron Hay of Bedwardin, in the 
county of Hereford; lord viſcount Windſor, of Ireland, made 


baron Mountjoy, in the Iſle of Wight; Henry Paget, ſon of 


lord Paget, created baron Burton, in the county of Stafford; 
Sir Thomas Manſel, baron Manſel of Margam, in the county 
of Glamorgan; Sir Thomas Willoughby, baron Middleton of 
Middleton, in the county of Warwick; Sir Thomas Trevor, 


| Oxford, ſent a private meſſage to the court of 
importing the queen's earreſt deſire for peace, and h 
wilh for a renewal of the conference. This intimation 
was delivered by one Gualtier, an obſcure prieſt * 
was Chaplain to the imperial ambaſſador, and a f. = 
the French court. The meſſage was received with & * 
pleaſure at the court of France, and an anſwer was 
turned, ardently profeſſing the ſame inclinations. Thi 
led the way to a reply, and ſoon after to a definitive 
memorial from the court of France, which was imme. 
diately tranſmitted to the Dutch by the queen, for their 
approbation. The ſtates- general having peruſed the 


France, 


. 


+ 


French memorial, aſſured queen Anne that they were 
ready to join with her in contributing to the concluſion 
of a durable peace; but they expreſſed a deſire that the 
French king would be more explicit in his offers to. 
wards ſettling the repoſe of Europe. In order to- give 
the Dutch ſome ſatisfaction in this particular, a previous 
conference between the French and Engliſh courts took 
place. Matthew Prior, much more famous as a poet 
than a ſtateſman, was fent over with propofals to France: 
and Menager, a man of no great ſtation, returned with 
Prior to London, with full powers to treat upon the 
preliminaries. After many long and intricate debates, 
certain preliminary articles were at laſt agreed on, and 
ſigned by the Engliſn and French miniſter, in conſe- 
quence of a written order from the queen. 

Having proceeded thus far, the great difficulty fill 
lay before the miniſters, of making the terms of peace 
agreeable to all the eonfederates. The earl of Stafford, 
who had been lately recalled from the Hague, where he 
reſided as ambaſſador, was now ſent back to Holland, 
with orders to communicate to the penſionary Heinſius, 
the preliminary propoſals, to ſignify the queen's appro- 
bation of them, and to propoſe a place where the ple- 
nipotentiaries ſhould aſſemble. The Dutch were averſe 
to begin the conference, upon the inſpection of the pre- 
liminaries. They lent over an envoy to attempt to per- 
ſuade the queen from her reſolution ; but finding their 
efforts vain, they fixed upon Utrecht as the place of 
general conference, and they granted paſſports to the 
French miniſters accordingly. Many were the methods 
made uſe of by the Dutch as well as by the Germans, 
to fruſtrate the negociations of this congreſs. The em- 
peror wrote circular letters to the princes of the em- 
pire, exhorting them to perſiſt in their former engage- 
ments. His ambaſſador in London procuring a copy 
of the preliminary articles, had them inſerted in a com- 


mon news- paper, ia order to throw blame upon the mi- 
niſtry, and render their proceedings odious to the people. 
The Dutch began to complain of perfidy, and laboured 
to raiſe a diſcontent in England againſt the meaſures 
then in ſpeculation. The Whigs in London did not 
fail to ſecond their efforts with all the arts of clamour, 
ridicule, and reproach. Pamphlets, libels, and lam- 
poons, were every day publiſhed by one faction, and 
the next were anſwered by the other. But the confe- 
derates took a ſtep from which they hoped ſucceſs from 
the greatneſs of the agent whom they employed. Prince 
Eugene, who had been long famous for his talents in 
the cabinet and in the field, was ſent over with a letter 
from the emperor to the queen. But his intrigues, and 
his arts were unable to prevail; he found at court, in- 
; deed, a polite reception, ſuch as was due to his merits 
and his fame; but at the fame time ſuch a repoulſe as 
the private propoſals he carried ſeemed to deſerve. Still 
| meaſures for the conference were going forward, and the 


— 


{ 


baron Trevor, of Bromham, in the county of Bedford; George 
Granville, baron Lanſdown, of Biddeford, in the county of 
Devon; Samuel Maſham, baron Maſham, of Oates, in the 
county of Eſſex; Thomas Foley, baron Foley, of Kiddermin- 
ter, in the county of Worceſter; and Allen Bathurſt, baron 
Bathurſt, of Bathelſden, in the county of Bedford. On the 
firſt day of their being introduced, when the queſtion was put 


about adjourning, the earl of Wharton aſked one of them, 
„Whether they voted by their foreman!“ 


miniſters 


* „„ „ 
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miniſters were determined to drive them on to a con- | 


cluſion. | | ; 
The conferences were begun at Utrecht, in January, 


1712, under the conduct of Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, . 


Jord privy-ſcal, and the earl of Stafford, on the ſide of 
the Engliſh ; of Buys and Vanderduſſen, on the part of 
the Dutch; and of the marſhal D'Uxelles, the cardinal 
Polignac, and M. Menager, in behalf of France. The 
miniſters of the emperor and Savoy aſſiſted, and the 
other allies ſent alſo plenipotentiaries, though with the 
utmoſt reluctance. As England and France were the 
only two powers that were ſeriouſly inclined to peace, it 
may be ſuppoſed that all the other depuries ſerved rather 
to retard than advance its progreſs. They met rather 
to ſtart new difficulties, and widen the breach, than to 
quiet the diſſentions of Europe. The emperor inſiſted 
upon his claim to the Spaniſh monarchy, refuſing to 
give up his pretenſions. The Dutch adhered to the 
old preliminaries, which Lewis had formerly rejected. 
They practiſed a thouſand little arts to intimidate the 
queen, to excite a jealouſy of Lewis, ro blacken the 
characters of her miniſtry, and to keep up a dangerous 
ferment among the people. The Engliſh miniſtry were 
ſenſible of the dangerous and difficult taſk they had to 
ſuſtain ; therefore they haſtened the peace, and this haſte 
relaxed the Engliſh miniſters ſeverity, in inſiſting upon 
ſuch terms and advantages as they had a right to de- 
mand ®. The French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht de- 


livered their propoſals in writing, under the name of | 


ſpecific offers, which the confederates treated with in- 
dignation and contempt, who, on the other hand, drew 
up their ſpecific demands, which were conſidered as 
highly extravagant by the miniſters of France. Confer- 
ence followed conference ; but ſtill the contending par- 
ties continued as remote from each other as when they 
begun. The Engliſh, willing to include their allies, if 
poſſible, in the treaty, departed from ſome of their ſe- 
cret pretenſions, in order to gratify the Dutch with the 
poſſeſſion of ſome towns in Flanders. They conſented 
to admit that nation into a participation of ſome advan- 
tages in commerce. The queen, therefore, finding the 
confederates ſtill obſtinately attached to their firſt preli- 
minaries, gave them to underſtand, that as they failed 
to co-operate with her 2 and ſincerely, and had 
made ſuch bad returns for her condeſcenſion towards 
them, ſhe looked upon herſelf as releaſed from all en- 
gagements Tf. | | 
The allies, deprived of the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
ſtill continued their animoſity againſt the French, and 
were reſolved to continue the war ſeparately. They 
had the utmoſt confidence in prince Eugene, their ge- 
neral; and though leſſened by the defection of the Bri- 
tiſh forces, they were ſtill ſuperior to thoſe of the enemy 
commanded by marſhal Villars. But the loſs of the 
Britiſh forces was ſoon ſeverely felt by the allied army. 
Villars attacked a ſeparate body of their troops, en- 
camped at Denain, under the command of the earl of 
Albemarle. Their entrenchments were forced, and 
ſeventeen battalions either deſtroyed or taken. The 
earl himſelf, and all the furviving officers, were made 
priſoners of war. Theſe ſucceſſes of Villars ſerved to 
haſten the treaty of Utrecht. The great obſtacle which 
retarded that peace which France and England ſeemed 


5 


* With theſe views the Engliſh miniſters, finding multi- 
plied obſtructions from the deliberations of their allies, ſet on 
foot a private negociation with France. They ſtipulated cer- 
tain advantages for the ſubjects of Great-Britain, in a con- 
certed plan of peace. They reſolved to enter into ſuch mutual 
confidence with the French, as would anticipate all clandeſtine 
tranſactions to the prejudice of the coalition. Theſe articles 
were privately regulated between the two courts ; but being 


the reſult of haſte and neceſſity, they were not quite ſo favour- 


able to the Englith intereſts as the ſanguine parts of the nation 
were taught to expect, | 

+ The firſt inſtance of diſpleaſure which was ſhewn to the 

confederates, was by an order given to the Engliſh army in 

Flanders not to act upon the offenſive. Upon the diſmiſſion 

of the duke of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond had been 
No. LXYI. 


vantage. 


ſo ardently to deſire, was the ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
the kingdoms of France and Spain. The danger that 


threatened the intereſts of Europe was, leſt both king- 


doms ſhould be united under one ſovereign; and Philip, 
who was now king of Spain, ſtood next in ſucceſſion to 
the crown of France, except with the interpoſition of 
one child, (afterwards Lewis XV.) who was then fickly. 
Philip, however, after many expedients, at laſt reſolved 
to wave his pretenſions to the French monarchy, and 
the treaty went forward with rapidity and ſucceſs. 

In the beginning of Auguſt, 1712, ſecretary St. 


| John, now created viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent to 


the court of Verſailles to remove all obſtructions to the 
ſeparate treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, 
and the Abbe Gualtier, and treated with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed marks of reſpect. He was careſſed by the 
French king, and the marquis de Torcy, with whom 
he adjuſted the principal intereſts of the duke of Savoy, 
and the elector of Bavaria, This negociation being 
finiſhed in a few days, Bolingbroke returned to Eng- 
land, and Prior remained as reſident at the court of 
France. In the mean time the articles of the intended 
treaty were warmly canvaſſed among all ranks of people 
in London. 

This year the Whigs affected to celebrate the anni- 
verſary of the late king's birth-day, in London, with 
extraordinary rejoĩcings. Mobs were hired by both 
factions; and the whole city was filled with riot and up- 
roar. A. ridiculous ſcheme was contrived to frighten 
the lord- treaſurer with ſome ſquibs in a band-box, which 
the miniſters magnified into a conſpiracy. The duke 
of Hamilton having been appointed ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary to the court of France, the Whigs were 
alarmed, on the ſuppoſition that this nobleman favoured 
the pretender. Some diſputes ariſing between the duke 
and lord Mohun, on the ſubject of a law- ſuit, furniſhed 
a pretence for a quarrel, Mohun, who had been twice 
tried for murder, and was counted a mean tool, as well 
as the hector of the Whig party, ſent a meſſage by ge- 
neral Macartney to the duke, challenging him to ſingle 
combat. The principals met by appointment in Hyde 
Park, attended by Macartney and colonel Hamilton. 
They fought with ſuch fury, that Mohun was killed up- 
on the ſpot, and the duke expired before he could be 
conveyed to his own houſe. Macartney diſappeared, 
and eſcaped in diſguiſe to the continent. Colonel 
Hamilton declared upon oath before the privy-council, 
that when the principals engaged, he and Macartney 
followed their example; that Macartney was imme- 
diately diſarmed; but the colonel ſeeing the duke fall 
upon his antagoniſt, threw away the ſwords, and ran to 
lift him up: that while he was employed in raiſing the 
duke, Macartney, having taken up one of the ſwords, 
ſtabbed his Grace over Hamilton's ſhoulder, and re- 
tired immediately. A proclamation was iſſued, pro- 
miſing a reward of five hundred pounds to thoſe who 
ſhould apprehend or diſcover Macartney, and the du- 
cheſs of Hamilton offered three hundred pounds for the 
ſame purpoſe, The Tories exclaimed againſt this event 
as a party-duel: they treated Macartney as a cowardly 
aſſaſſin ; and affirmed, that the Whigs had poſted others 
of the ſame ſtamp all round Hyde Park, to murder the 
duke of Hamilton, in caſe he had triumphed over his 


__— 


inveſted with the ſupreme command of the Britiſh forces; but 
with particular directions that he ſhould not hazard an engage- 
ment. However, he joined prince Eugene at Tournay, who, 
not being made acquainted with the ſecret, adviſed the attack ing 
Villars ; but he ſoon found how affairs ſtood with his coadjutor. 
Ormond himſelf ſeemed extremely muy at his ſituation ; and in 
a letter to the ſecretary in England, deſired permiſſion to return 
home. But the confederates were loud in their complaints ; 
they expoſtulated with the miniſters at Utrecht upon ſo perfi- 
dious a conduct; but they were told that letters had been lately 
received from the queen, in which ſhe complained, that as the 
States-general had not properly anſwered her advances, the 

ought not to be ſurprized, if ſhe thought herſelf at liberty to 
enter into ſeparate meaſures to obtain a peace for her own ad. 


9 N antagoniſt, 
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aritig hiſt, and efcaped the treachety of Macartriey. and apprehenſions to the elector, who, before he Ara 


The Whigs, on the other hand, affirmed, that it was 
altogether a private quarrel : that Macartney was entirel 

innocent of the perfidy laid to his charge: that he at- 
terwards ſubmitted to a fair trial, at which»colonel 
Hamilton prevaricated in giving his evidence, and was 
contradicted by the teſtimony of divers perſons who ſaw 
the combat at a diſtance. The duke of Marlborough 
hearing himſelf accuſed as the author of thoſe party miſ- 


chieſs, and ſeeing his enemies grow every day more and 


more implacable, thought proper to retire to the conti- 
nent, where he was followed by the ducheſs. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between Eng- 
land and France being agreed on by the plenipotentia- 
ries on eicher ſide, and ratified by the queen, ſhe ac- 
quainted her. parliament of the ſteps ſhe had taken. She 
informed them of her precautions to ſecure them the 
ſucceſſion of a proteſtant king; and deſired them to 
conſider by her actions whether ſhe ever meant to di- 
vide her intereſts from the houſe of Hanover. She left 
it to the commons to determine what forces, and what 
ſupplies might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the king 


dom. © Make yourſelves ſafe, ſaid ſhe, and I ſhall be 


ſatisfied, The affection of my people, and the provi- 
dence of Heaven, are the only guards I aſk for my 
protection.” Both houſes returned warm addreſſes ; 
and the ratifications of the treaty being exchanged, 
peace was proclaimed on the 5th of May, 1713, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the greater part of the nation “. 
The Dutch and Imperialiſts, after complaining of the 
deſertion in their allies, reſolved to hold out for ſome 
time. But they alſo ſoon after concluded a-peace ; the 
one by the barrier treaty, and the other by the treaty 
of Raſtadt, in which their intereſts were aſcertained, 
and the treaty of Utrecht confirmed, 
The Engliſh now freed from their foreign enemies, 
had full leiſure to indulge their domeſtic diſſentions. 
The two parties never contended with greater animo- 
ſity, nor greater injuſtice, againſt each other. No merit 
could be allowed in thoſe of the oppoſite faction, and 
no knavery ſeen in their own. Whether it was at this 
time the wiſh of the miniſters to alter the ſucceſſion of 
the crown from the houſe of Hanover to the pretender, 


Whigs believed it as certain, and the Tories but faintly 
denied the charge. The ſuſpicions of that party became 
every day ſtronger, particularly when they ſaw a total 
removal of the Whigs from all places of truſt and con- 
Sdence throughout the kingdom, and their employ- 
ments beſtowed on proſeſſed. Tories, ſuppoſed to be 
maintainers of an unbroken hereditary ſucceſſion, The 
Whigs were all in commotion, either apprehending or 
affecting to apprehend, a deſign in favour of the pre- 
tender; nay, their reports went fo far as to aſſert that 
he was actually concealed in London, and that he had 
held ſeveral conferences with the miniflers of ſtate f. 
Be this as it will, the chief of the Whig party held ſe- 
cret conferences with baron Schutz, reſident from the 
court of Hanover. They communicated their fears 


cannot now be clearly made out ; but true it is, that the | 


* The firſt ſtipulation was, that Philip, now acknowledged 
king of Spain, ſhould renounce all fiche to the crown of 
France, the union of two ſuch powerful kingdoms being 
thought dangerous to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed 
that the duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and after him in ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſhould alſo renounce his right to the crown of Spain, 
in caſe he became king of France. It was ſtipulated, that the 


duke of Savoy ſhould poſſeſs the iſland of Sicily, with the title 
of king, together with Feneſtrelles, and other places on the 
3 increaſe of dominion was, in ſome meaſure, 


made out of the ſpoils of the French monarchy. The Dutch 
had that barrier granted them, which they ſo long ſought after; 
and if the crown of France was deprived of ſome dominions to 
enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other hand the houſe of 
Auftria was taxed to ſupply the wants of the Hallanders, who 
were put in poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. With 
regard to England, its glory and its intereſts were ſecured, 
The fortifications of Dunkirk, an harbour that might be dan- 


. | 


rived in England, or conſidered the ſpirit o ; 
was thoroughly prejudiced againſt the Tories. 1 1 ay 
turn they received his inſtructions, and were taught «7 
expect his favour in cafe of his ſucceſſion; The hs 
of lords ſeemed to ſhare in the general apprehenſion. | 
The queen was addreſſed to know what ſteps had been 
taken for removing the pretender from the dominion 
of the duke of Lorrain. They begged ſhe would give 
them a liſt of ſuch perſons as having been once attainted 
for their political miſconduct, had obtained licences co 
return into Great-Britain ſince the revolution, Mr 
Steele, afterwards the celebrated Sir Richard Steele. 
was not a little active in raiſing and ſpreading theſe . 
_ In a pamphlet written by him, called the Criſs 
e bitterly exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, and the . 
mediate danger of their bringing in the pretender. The 
houſe of commons conſidered this performance as x 
ſcandalous and ſeditious libel ; and Steele was expelled 
the houſe, of which he was a member. Bur while the 
Whigs were attacking the miniſters from without, theſe 
were in much greater danger from their own internal 
diſſentions. Harley was created lord Oxford, and St. 
John lord Bolingbroke. Though they had ſtarted with 
the ſame principles and deſigns, yet having vanquiſhed 
other oppoſers, they now begun to turn their ſtrength 
againſt each other. Never were two tempers worſe 
matched to carry on buſineſs together. Oxford, cau- 
tious, ſlow, diffident, and reſerved ; Bolingbroke, hor, 
eager, impetuous, and proud ; the firſt of great erudi- 
tion, the latter of great natural capacity ; the firſt obſti- 
nate in command, the other 2 to obey; the firſt 
bent on maintaining that rank in the adminiſtration, 
which he had obtained upon the diſſolution of the laſt 
miniſtry; the other diſdaining to act as a ſubaltern to a 
man whom he thought himſelt able to inſtruct. Both, 
therefore, began to form ſeparate intereſts, and adopt 
different principles. Oxford's plan was the more mo- 
derate, Bolingbroke's the more vigorous, but the leſs 
ſecure. Oxford, it is thought, was eatirely for the 
Hanover ſucceſſion; Bolingbroke had ſome hopes of. 
bringing in the pretender. But though they hated each 
other moſt ſincerely, yet they were for a while kept to- 
gether by the good offices of their friends and adherents, 
who had the melancholy proſpect of ſeeing the citadel 
of their hopes, while openly belieged from without, ſe- 
cretly undermining within. This was a mortifying proſ- 
pect to the Tories; but it was more particularly dil- 
pleaſing to the queen, who daily ſaw her favourite mi- 
niſtry declining, while her own. healch kept pace with 
their contentions. Her conſtitution was now quite 
broken. One fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another; and 
what completed the ruin of her health was the anxiety 
of her mjad. The council-chamber was for ſome time 
turned into a ſcene of obſtinate diſpute, and bitter alter- 
cation. Even in the queen's preſence, the treaſurer 
and ſecretary did not abſtain from mutual obloquy and 
reproach. As Oxford foreſaw that the Whig miniſtry 
would force themſelves in, he was for moderate mea- 


gerous to their trade in time of war, were ordered to be de- 
moliſhed, and its port deſtroyed. Spain gave up all right to 
Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca. France reſigned her 
pretenſions to Hudſon's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land; but they were left in poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, and the 
liberty of drying their fiſh upon the ſhore. Among thoſe arti- 
cles glorious to the Engliſh nation, their ſetting free the French 
proteſtants confined in the priſons and gallies for their religion 
was not the leaſt meritorious. For the emperor it was ſtipu- 
lated, that he ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. The king of Pruſſia 
was to have Upper h and a time, the iſt of June, Was 
fixed for the emperor's acceding to theſe articles, as he had for 
ſome time obſtinately refuſed to aſſiſt at the negociation. 
+ While the conferences were carried on at Utrecht, the 
chevalier de St. George conveyed a printed remonſtrance to 

the miniſters at Utrecht, ſolemnly proteſting againſt all that 
might be ſtipulated to his prejudice, p | 
Ares. 
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es. Bolingbroke, on thie contrary, was for ſetting | 
' the Whigs at defiance, and flattered the queen, by giv- 


ing way to all her favourite attachments. At length, 
their animoſities coming to an height, Oxford wrote a 
letter to the queen, containing a detail of public tranſ- 
actions, in the courſe of which he endeavoured to juſtify 
his own conduct, and expoſe the turbulent and ambi- 
tious ſpirit of his rival. On the other hand, Boling- 
broke charged the treaſurer with having invited the 
duke of Marlborough to return home'from his volun- 
tary exile, and of maintaining a private correſpondence 
with the houſe of Hanover. In conſequence of this, 
and the intrigues of lady Maſham, who now ſeconded 
the aims of Bolingbroke, Oxford was removed from his 


. employments, and his rival ſeemed to triumph in his 


new victory. This paltry triumph was but of ſhort du- 
ration. Bolingbroke for a while ſeemed to enjoy the 
confuſion he had made; and the whole ſtate being 
driven into diſorder by the ſuddenneſs of the treaſurer's 
fall, he fat ſecure, conſidering that he muſt be called 
upon to remedy every inconvenience. But the queen's 
declining health ſoon began to give him a dreadful proſ- 
pect of his own ſituation, and the triumph of his enemies. 
As no plan had been adopted for ſupplying the vacancy 
of treaſurer, the queen was perplexed and harraſſed with 
the choice, and ſhe had no longer ſtrength left to ſup- 
port the fatigue. It had ſuch an effect upon her ſpirits 
and conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe could not outlive 
it, and immediately ſunk into a ſtate of lethargic inſen- 
ſibility, Notwithſtanding all the medicines which the 
phyſicians could preſcribe, the diſtemper gained ground 


ſo faſt, that the day after they deſpaired of her lite, and 


the privy-council was aſſembled on the occaſion, July 
30, 1714. The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle being 
informed of the deſperate ſtate in which ſhe lay, entered 
the council-chamber without being ſummoned, not a 
little to the ſurprize of the Tory members, who did not 
expect their appearance. The duke of Shrewſbury 
thanked them for their readineſs to give their aſſiſtance 
at ſuch a critical juncture, and deſired them to take 
their, places. The phyſicians having declared that the 
queen was ſtill in her ſenſes, the council unanimouſly 
agreed to recommend the duke of Shrewſbury, as the 
fitteſt perſon to fill the place of lord-treaſurer. When 
this opinion was intimated to the queen, ſhe ſaid, the 

could not have recommended a perſon ſhe liked better 
than the duke of Shrewſbury. She delivered to him 
the white ſtaff, bidding him uſe it for the good of her 
people. He would have returned the lord-chamber- 
lain's ſtaff, but ſhe deſired he would keep them both: 


ſo that he was at one time poſſeſſed of the three greateſt 


poſts in the kingdom, under the titles of lord-treaſurer, 
lord-chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland *. 
Bolingbroke's ambition was defeated by the vigour 
which the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle exerted on 
this occalion. They propoſed, that all privy-counſel- 
lors in or about London ſhould be invited to attend, 
without diſtinction of party. The motion was approved; 
and lord Somers, with many other Whig members, re- 
paired to Kenſington. The council being thus rein- 
forced, began to provide for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom. Orders were immediately diſpatched to four re- 
giments of horſe and dragoons quartered in remote 
counties, to march up to the neighbourhood in London 
and Weſtminſter. Seven of the ten Britiſh battalions 


—ñ 
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No nobleman, ſays Smollett, in England, better deſerved 
ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſovereign's favour. He was 
modeſt, liberal, diſintereſted, and a warm friend to his country. 

-+ In queen Anne, ended the line of the Stuarts: their me- 
rit and demerit may be rightly ſtated, by conſidering what their 
regards or diſregards were to the welfare of Europe; to the 
union and ſtrengthening of the proteſtant intereſt; and to the 
quiet and proſperity of their ſubje&s. In order to make up 
ſuch an account duly and n many important materials 
are ſtill wanting. | 

"There had been a new vault made on the ſouth:-ſide, and 
towards the eaſt-end of Henry VII's chapel, to depoſit the 
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in the Netherlands were directed to embark at Oſtend 
for England, with all poſſible expedition: an embargo 
was laid upon all ſhipping; and directions given for 
equipping all the ſhips of war that could be ſooneſt in a 
condition for ſervice; They ſent a letter to the elector 


of Hanover, ſignifying that the phyſicians had deſpaĩred 


of the queen's life ; informing him of the meaſures they 
had taken; and deſiring he would, wich all convenient 
ſpeed, repair to Holland, where he ſhould be attended 
by a Briuſh ſquadron, to convey him to England, in 
caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe; At the ſame time they 
diſpatched inſtructions to the earl of Stafford at the 
Hague, to deſire the States-general would be ready to 
perform the guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The 
heralds at arms were kept in waiting, with a troop of 
horſe-guards, to proclaim the new king as ſoon as the 
throne ſhould become vacant, Precautions were taken 
to ſecure the ſea-ports; to overawe the Jacobites in 
Scotland ; and the command of the fleet was beſtowed 
upon the earl of Berkeley. | 55 

This day, July 30, the queen ſeemed ſomewhat re- 
lieved by medicines, roſe — her bed about eight 
o'clock, and walked a little. After ſome time, caſting, 
her eyes on a clock that ſtood in her chamber, ſhe con- 
tinued to gaze at it for ſome minutes. One of the 
ladies in waiting aſked her what ſhe ſaw there more than 
uſual; to which the queen only anſwered, by turning 
her eyes upon her with a dying look. She was ſoon 
after ſeized with a fit of the apoplexy, from which, how- 
ever, ſhe was ſomewhat recovered by the aſſiſtance of 
doctor Mead. She continued all night in a ſtate of 
ſtupefaction. She gave ſome ſigns of life between 
twelve and one the next day ; but expired the following 
morning, Auguſt 1, a little after ſeven o'clock, in the 
fiftieth year of her age f. | 

The character of this queen given by Smollett being 
very juſt and conciſe, we ſhall here inſert it. Anne 
Stuart, queen of Great-Britain, was in her perſon of the 
middle ſize, well proportioned. Her hair was of a dark 
brovn colour, her countenance was rather round than 
oval, and her aſpe& more comely than majeſtic. Her 
voice was clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 
gaging. Her capacity was naturally good, but not 
much cultivated: by learning; nor did ſhe exhibit any 
marks of extraordinary, or perſonal ambition. She 
was certainly deficient in that vigour of mind by which 
a prince ought to preſerve his independence, and avoid 
the ſnares and fetters of ſycophants and favourites : but 
whatever her weakneſs in this particular might have 
been, the virtues of her heart were never called in queſ- 
tion: ſhe was a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, 
a tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent miſ- 
treſs, a munificent patron, a mild and merciful prince, 
during whoſe reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed for 
treaſon. She was zealouſly attached to the church of 
England from conviction rather than from prepoſſeſſion, 
unaffectedly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate. 
She felt a mother's fondneſs for her people, by whom 
ſhe was univerſally beloved with a warmth of affection 
which even the prejudice of party could not abate. In 
a word, if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was certainly 
one of the beſt and moſt unblemiſhed ſovereigns that 
ever fat upon the throne of England; and well deſerved 
the expreſſive, though ſimple epithet of © Tar 00D 
Queen ANNE.” 
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body of king Charles II. in which that prince, queen Mary 
king William III. and prince George of Denmark, were laid. 
Here the remains of queen Anne were likewiſe depoſited on 
the 24th of the ſame month, and there being no more room 
ft, the vault was cloſed up with brickwork, By her huſband 
ince 3 queen Anne had ſix children: 1. A daughter 
ſtill-born, May 12, 1684. 2. Mary, born June 2, 1685, 


died in 28 1686. 3. Anne Sophia, born May 12, 


1686, died the February following. 4. William, duke of 
Glouceſter, born July 24, 1689, died July go, 1700. 5. 
Mary, born in October, 1690, died ſoon after ſhe was bap- 
tized, 6, George, born April 17, 1692, but died as ſoon as born. 
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the nation in a ſtate of diviſion, and which have 
| hitherto been diſtinguifhed by the appellation of Whig 
and Tory, now ſeemed to change their names ; and as 
the former epithets appeared to have loſt much of their 
virulence by conſtant uſe, the Whigs were now deno- 
minated Hanoverians, and the Tories were branded 
with the name of Jacobites. The former boaſted of a 
proteſtant king, the latter of an hereditary monarch ; 
the former urged the wiſdom of their new monarch, and 
the latter alledged that their's was an Engliſhman. It 
is eaſy to perceive, that the choice would reſt upon him 
whoſe wiſdom and religion promiſed the people the 
greateſt ſecurity. The Jacobites had long been flat- 
tered with the hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſſion altered by 
the new miniſtry. Ungrounded hopes and impracti- 
cable ſchemes, ſeem to have been the only portion be- 
queathed to that party. They now found all their ex- 
pectations blaſted by the premature death of the queen. 
The diligence and activity of the privy-council, the 
general ridicule which attended their inconſiſtent conduct, 
ſerved only to make their confuſion the greater. Upon 
recollection they found nothing fo eligible in the preſent 
criſis, as ſilence and ſubmiſſion ;' they hoped much from 
the aſſiſtance of France, and ſtill more from the popu- 
larity and counſels of the pretender *. | 

In purſuance of the act of ſucceſſion, George I. ſon 
of Erneſt-Auguſtus, firſt elector of Brunſwick, and 
the princeſs Sophia, grand-daughter to James I. aſ- 
cended the Britiſh throne. His mature age, he being 
now fifty-four years old, his ſagacity and experience, 
his numerous alliances, the general tranquillity of Eu- 


I E two faftions which had for many years held 


rope, all contributed to eſtabliſh his intereſts, and to 


promiſe him a peaceable and happy reign. His virtues, 
though not ſhining, were ſolid, he was of a very dif- 
ferent diſpoſition from the Stuart family, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded. Theſe were known to a proverb, for leaving 
their friends in extremity ; George, on the contrary, 
ſoon after his arrival in England, was heard to ſay, 
« My maxim is, never to abandon my friends; to do 
Juſtice to all the world, and to fear no man.” To theſe 
qualifications of reſolution and perfeverance, he joined 
great application to buſineſs. However, one fault with 
reſpe& to England remained behind; he ftudied the 
intereſts of thoſe ſubjects he had left, more than of thoſe 
he came to rule. | | 
On the death of the queen the privy-council met, 
and three inſtruments were produced, by which the 
elector appointed ſeveral of his adherents to be added 
as lords juſtices to the ſeven great offices of the king- 
dom . Orders alſo were immediately iſſued out tor 
proclaiming George king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The regency appointed the earl of Dorſet to 
carry him the intimation. of his acceſſion to the crown, 
and to attend him in his journey to England. They 
ſent the general officers, in whom they could confide, 
to their poſts ; they reinforced the garriſon of Portſ- 


mouth, and appointed Mr. Addiſon, author of the 


y 


This unfortunate man ſeemed to poſſeſs all the qualities 
of his father; his pride, his want of perſeverance, and his at- 
tachment to the Roman catholic religion. He was but a poor 
leader, therefore unfit to conduct fo deſperate a cauſe; 59%. yg 
RR, all the ſenſible part of the kingdom had forſaken it as 
_ irretrievable, 


+ The chevalier de St. George no ſooner received the news 


of the queen's death, than he poſted to Verſailles, where he 
was given to underſtand, that the king of France expected he 
ſhould quit his territories immediately; and he was accordingly 
The regency of England hav- 


ing iſſued a proclamation for a reward of one hundred thouſand 


they were informed that the 
4 


pounds for ſeizing the pretender, 
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SpeRtator, ſecretary of ſtate. To mortify the late mi. 


Jniſtry, lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every 


morning-in the paſſage, among the ſervants, with his 
bag of papers, where there were perſons Purpoſe] 
placed to inſult and deride him. No tumult eppeared, 
no commotion aroſe _ the acceſſion of the new 
king, and this gave a ſtrong proof that no rational mea. 
lures were ever taken to obſtruct his exaltation. The 
King firſt landed at Greenwich, where he was received 
by the duke of Northumberland, captain of the life. 
guard, and the lords of the regency. From his landing. 
lace he walked to his houſe in the park, accompanied 
y ſeveral of the nobility and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. When he retired to his bed-chamber, he ſent for 


| ſuch of the nobility as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their zeal for his ſucceſſion. But the duke of Ormond 

the lord-chancellor, and the lord-treaſurer, found them- 
felves excluded. Lord Oxford, tue next morning, pre- 
ſented himſelf with an air of confidence, ſuppoſing that 
his rupture with Bolingbroke would compenſate for his 
former condutt. But he had the mortification to remain 
a conſiderable time unnoticed among the crowd]; and 
then was permitted to kiſs the king's hand, without be- 
ing honoured with any circumſtarice of peculiar reſpect. 
The king expreſſed uncommon regard for the duke of 
Marlborough, who had juſt arrived from the continent, 
as well as for all the leaders of the Whig party. This 
was in no wiſe pleaſing to the Tories. 

The Whigs, while they pretended to ſecure the 
crown for their king, were with all poſſible arts con- 
firming their own intereſts, extending their connedtions, 
and giving laws to their ſovereign. An inſtantaneous 
and total change was made in all the offices of truſt, ho- 
nour, or advantage. The Whigs governed the ſenate 
and the court; whom they would, they oppreſſed; 
bound the lower orders of people with ſevere laws, and 
kept them at a diſtance by vile diſtinctions; and then 
taught them to call this—Lisexry ! | 

The partialities thus ſhewn ſoon raiſed great diſcon- 
tentment among the people ; and the king's attachment 
conſiderably increaſed the malcontents in every part of 
the kingdom. The clamour of the church's being in 
danger was revived, and the people only ſeemed to 
want a leader to excite them to inſurrection. Birming- 
ham, Briſtol, Norwich, and Reading, ſtill remem- 
bered the ſpirit with which they had declared for Sache- 
verel; and now the cry was, Down with the Whigs! 
and Sacheverel for ever!” During theſe commotions, 
which were fomented by every art, the pretender himſelf 
continued a calm ſpectator on the continent: this ſeems 


to have been the beſt time for him to have ſtruck his 


greateſt blow; but he only ſent over his emiſſaries to 


diſperſe his ineffectual manifeſtoes, and delude the un- 


wary. In theſe papers he obſerved, that the late queen 
had intentions of calling him to the crown. He expoſ- 
tulated with his people upon claiming a foreign prince 
for their ſovereign, contrary to the laws of the country 
that gave him only the real claim. Copies of a printed 
addreſs were ſent to the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, vindicating his right to the crown, and complain- 
ing of the injuſtice of his people d. Yet though he ſtill 
complained of their conduct, he never took one ſtep to 
reform his own, or to correct that objection upon wy 

| Eg Do”, is 
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pretender's friends in Scotland deſigned an inſurrection; and 
that ſome of them had been ſeen to go in arms towards the 
Highlands. | 

I Theſe were the dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerſet, Bolton, 
Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe, and Roxburgh : the 
earls of Pomfret, Angleſey, Carliſle, Nottingham, Abingdon, 
Scarborough, and Oxford; lord viſcount "Townſhend, and 
lords Ha lifax and Cowper. | 

$ Theſe.papers being delivered to the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the king refuſed an audience to the marquis de Lamberti, nu- 
niſter from the duke of Lorrain, on the ſuppoſition that this 
manifeſto could not have been prepared or tranſmitted without 


the knowledge and countenance of his maſter. 9 
aving 
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his father had forfeited the throne. He till continued 
to profeſs the trueſt regard to the catholic religion; and 
inſtead of concealing his ſentiments on that head, gloried 
in his principles. He expected to aſcend the chrone 
againſt a very powerful oppoſition, and that by profeſ- 
ſing the very ſame principles by which it had been loſt. 
But however odiovs the popiſh ſuperſtition was to the 
bulk of the peopie at that time, the principles of the 
difſenters were equally diſpleaſing. It was againſt them 
and their tenets, that mobs were excited, and riots be- 
came frequent. It was now ſaid, by the Tories, that 
impiety and hereſy were daily gaining ground under a 
Whig adminiftration. It was aſſerted, that the biſhops 
were ſo lukewarm in favour of the church, and ſo ar- 
dent in purſuit of temporal advantages, that every vice 
was rearing its head without controul. The doctrincs of 
the true religion were left expoſed on every ſide, and open 
to the attacks of the Socinians on the one, and of the 
-  catholics on the other. The lower orders of the clergy 
fided with the people in theſe complaints; they pointed 
out to the miniſtry ſeveral tracts written in favour of 
Socinianiſm and Ariamiſm. The miniſtry not only re- 
fuſed to puniſh the delinquents, but ſilenced the clergy 
themſelves, and forbade their future diſputations on ſuch 
topics. This injunction anſwered the immediate purpoſe 
of the miniſtry ; it put a ſtop to the clamour of the po- 
pulace, fomented by the clergy ; but produced a worſe 
diſorder in its train: it produced a negligence in all re- 
ligious concerns “. | 

The parliament being diſſolved, another was called 
by a very extraordinary proclamation f. Upon the firſt 
meeting of which, the Whigs, for it was almoſt wholly 
— of that party, with the king at their head, for 
he took no care to conceal his partialities, carried every 
thing their owr way, and nothing was expected but the 
— viadone meaſures againſt the late miniſtry; nor were 
the expectations of mankind diſappointed. The king 
acquainted the houſe of commons that the branches of 
the revenue, appointed for the ſupport of the civil go- 
vernment, were not ſufficient for that purpoſe. He 
warned them, that the pretender boaſted of the aſſiſt- 
ance he expected in England to repair his former diſap- 
pointments. He intimated alſo, chat he expected their 
aſſiſtance in puniſhing ſuch as endeavoured to deprive 
him of that bleſſing he moſt valued, the affection of his 
people. As the houſes were prediſpoſed to violent mea- 
ſures, this ſerved to give them the alarm; and they 
outwent even the moſt ſanguine expectations of the moſt 
vindictive miniſtry. The lords in their anſwer to the 
king's ſpeech, proffered their hopes that the king would 
be able to recover the reputation of the continent, the 
loſs of which they affected to deplore. The commons 
went much farther: they declared their reſolution to 
trace out thoſe meaſures by which the country was de- 
preſſed : they reſolved to ſeek after thoſe abettors on 
whom the pretender ſeemed to ground his hopes, and 
they determined to bring ſuch to condign puniſhment, 
Mr. ſecretary Stanhope openly aſſerted, that notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours which had been uſed by the 
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having communicated this circumſtance to the duke, that 
prince abſolutely denied his having been privy to the tranſac- 
tion, and declared that the chevalier de. St. George came into 
Lorrain by the directions of the French king, whom the duke 
could not diſoblige without expoſing his territories to invaſion. 
Notwithſtanding this apology, the marquis was given to un- 
derſtand that h not be admitted to an audience until the 
pretender A from the dominions of his maſter : 
he therefore, quitted the kingdom without farther heſitation 
Smollett. | 

* Nothing can be more impolitic in a ſtate than to hinder 
the clergy from diſputing with each other; they thus become 
more animated in the cauſe of religion, and which fide ſoever 
they defend, they become wiſer and better as they carry on the 
diſpute. To ſilence argument in the clergy, is to encourage 
them in ſloth and neglect; if religion be not kept awake by 
oppoſition, it ſinks into filence, and no longer continues an 
object of public concern. Goldſmith. 

+ In this proclamation the king complained of the evil de- 


ſigns of men diſaffected to his ſusceſſion; and of their having 
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late miniſtry to prevent a diſcovery of their hidden tranſ- 

actions, by conveying away ſeveral papers from the 

ſecretary's office, yet there was ſtill fafficient evidence 

left to prove their corruptions and treaſons. He added, 

that theſe proofs would ſoon be laid before the houſe, 

when it would appear that the duke of Ormond had 

acted in concert, iK not received orders from the French 

general. The houſe ſeemed very well inclined to enter 

into any impeachment; and there was no reſtraint to 

the violence of their meaſures, but the voice of a mul- 
titude without doors, intimidated by the reſolution of 
the preſent rulers . In the preſent tumultuous ſitua- 

tion of the cabinet, the former miniſtry could expect 

neither juſtice nor mercy. A part of them kept away 

from buſineſs; Bolingbroke had hitherto appeared and 
ſpoke in the houſe as uſual; but his fears now prevailed 

over his deſire to vindicate his character; and finding 
an impeachment was likely to be made, he withdrew 
to the continenth. A committee was ſoon after ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of twenty perſons, to inſpe& all the 
papers relative to the late negociation for peace; and to 
pick out ſuch of them as might ſerve as ſubjects of ac- 
cuſation againſt the late miniſtry, After ſome time 
ſpent in this diſquiſition, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of 
the committee, declared to the houſe that a report was 
drawn up; and in the mean time, moved that a warrant 
might be iſſued for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, 
and Mr. Thomas Harley, who being in the houſe, 
were immediately taken into cuſtody, June 9, 1715. 
He then read the report of the committee, in which a 
number of charges were exhibited againſt the queen's 
miniſters, The clandeſtine negociation with Mr. Me- 
nager; the extraordinary meaſures purſued to form the 
congreſs at Utrecht; the trifling of the French pleni- 
potentiaries, by the connivance of the Britiſh miniſters ; 
the duke of Ormond's acting in concert with the French 
general ; Bolingbroke's journey to France, to negociate 
a ſeparate peace; theſe and ſome other charges were 
recited againſt them, and then Walpole impeached lord 
Bolingbroke of high treaſon. This ſtruck ſome of the 
members with amazement, as there was nothing in the 
report that any way amounted to treaſon ; but they were 
{till more aſtoniſhed, when, June 10, lord Coningſby, 
riſing up, was heard to ſay, The worthy chairman has 
impeached the hand, but I impeach the head ; he has 
impeached the ſcholar, and I the maſter. I impeach 
Robert, earl of Oxford, and earl of Mortimer, of high 
treaſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanors.” When 
lord Oxford appeared in the houſe of lords the day fol- 
lowing, he was avoided by the peers as infectious; and 
he had now an opportunity of diſcovering the baſeneſs of 
mankind, When the articles were read againſt him in 
the houſe of commons, a warm debate aroſe upon that 
in which he was charged with having adviſed the French 
king of the manner of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. 
Mr. Walpole alledged that it was treaſon. Sir Joleph 
Jekyl, a known Whig, ſaid that he could never be of 
opinion that it amounted to treaſon. It was his prin- 
ciple, he ſaid, to do juſtice to all men, to the higheſt 
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miſrepreſented his conduct and principles. He expreſſed hopes, 
that his ſubjects would ſend up to parliament the fitteſt perſons 
to redreſs the preſent diſorders. He entreated that they would 
ele& ſuch in particular as had expreſſed a firm attachment to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion when it was in danger. | 

+ It was the artifice, during this and the ſucceeding reign, 
to ſtigmatize all thoſe who teſtified their diſcontent againſt go- 
vernment, as papiſts and Jacobites. All who ventured to 
ſpeak againſt the violence of their meaſures, were reproached 
as deſigning to bring in the pretender; and moſt people were 
conſequently afraid to murmur, fince diſcontent was fo near 
a-kin to treaſon. The people, therefore, beheld the violence 
of their conduct in ſilent fright, internally diſapproving, yet 
not daring to avow their deteſtation. Goldſmith, 

Upon his departure he left a letter, in which he declared, 
that if there had been any hopes of a fair and open trial, he 
would not have declined it; but being already prejudiced inthe 
minds of the majority, he thought fit, by flight, to conſult 
their honour and his own ſafety, 
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and the loweſt. He hoped he might pretend to ſome 
knowledge of the laws, and would not' ſcruple to de- 
clare upon this part of the queſtion in favour of the 
criminal. To this Walpole anſwered; with great 
warmth, that there were ſeveral perfons both in and out 


commons. Walpole having heard it tead, declared 
that it contained little more than a repetition of che 

mphlets in vindication of the late miniſtry, and that 
t maliciouſly laid upon the queen the blame of all the 
pernicious meaſures he had led her into. 


of the committee, who did not in the leaſt yield to that 
member in point of honeſty, and exceeded him in the 


knowledge of the laws, and yet were ſatisfied that the 
charge in that article amounted to high treaſon. 
point being decided againſt the earl, and the other arti- 


cles approved by the houſe, the lord Coningſby, at- 


tended by the Whig members, impeached lord Oxford 


at the bar of the houſe of lords, demanding, at the ſame 
time, that he might loſe his ſeat, and be committed to 


cuſtody. When this point came to be debated in the 
houſe of lords, a violent altercation enſued. Thoſe who 
ſtill adhered to the depoſed miniſter maintained the in- 
Juſtice and the danger of ſuch a proceeding. At laſt 
the earl himſelf roſe up, and, with great tranquillity, 
ſpoke to the following purpoſe. After obferving that 
the whole charge might be reduced to the negociation 


for, and the concluſion of the peace, I am accuſed, 


ſays he, for having made a peace; a peace which, bad 
as it is now repreſented, has been approved by two ſuc- 


ceſſive parliaments. For my own part, I always acted. 


by the immediate directions and command of the queen, 


my miſtreſs, and never offended againſt any known law. 


I am juſtified in my own conſcience, and unconcerned 
for the life of an inſignificant old man. But I cannot, 


without the higheſt ingratitude, remain unconcerned for 


the beſt of queens ; obligation binds me to vindicate her 
memory. My lords, if miniſters of ſtate, acting by the 
immediate commands of their ſovereign ; are afterwards 
to be made accountable for their proceedings, it may 


one day or other be the cafe of all the members of this 
I doubt not, therefore, that out of 


auguſt aſſembly. 
regard to yourſelves, your lordſhips will give me an 
eee hearing; and I hope, that in the proſecution 
of this enquiry, it will appear that I have merited not 


only the indulgence, bur the favour of this government. 


My lords, I am now to take my leave of your lordſhips, 
and of this honourable houſe, perhaps, for ever. I 
ſhall lay down my life with pleaſure, in a cauſe favoured 
by my late dear royal miſtreſs. And when I confider 
that I am to be judged by the juſtice, honour, and vir- 


tue of my peers, I ſhall acquieſce, and retire with great 


content. And, my lords, God's will be done.” On 
his return from the houſe of lords to his own houſe, 
where he was for that night permitted to go, he was fol- 
lowed by a great multitude of 
“ High church, Ormond and Oxford for ever!“ Next 
day he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his impeachment, and was allowed a month to 
prepare his anſwer. Though Dr. Mead declared that 
if the earl ſhould be ſent to the Tower, his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the houſe that he ſhauld 
be committed. Phe ferment in the houſe ſtill con- 
nued; and the earl of Angleſey declared, that ſuch vio- 
lent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake in the 
king's hands. This increaſed the tumult; and though 
much greater liberties have been ſince taken by that 
party againſt their ſovereign, yet Angleſey was then 
obliged to apologize for this expreſſion. Oxford was 
attended in his way to the Tower, on the 11th of July, 
by a prodigious concourſe of people, who vented their 
anger at his commitment in imprecations upon his pro- 
ſecurors. Theſe unjuſtifiable meaſures of the commons 
were anſwered with equal violence without doors. 
Tumults became every day more uent, and every 
tumult ſerved to increaſe the ſeverity of the legiſlature *. 

Ar the ſpecified time, Oxtord's anſwer to the charges 


exhibited againſt him was delivered into the houſe of 
lords, from whence it was tranſmitted to the houſe of 
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EI | They now paſſed an act, declaring, that if any perſons, 
to the number of twelve, umlawfully afleinbled, ſhould conti- 
maus together one hour, after being required to diſperſe by a 
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This 


ople, crying out, 


| He alledged 
that it was alſo a libel on the proceedings of the houſe, 


ſince he endeayoured to clear thoſe perſons who had al. 
ready confeſſed their guilt by flight. In conſequence of 
this a committee was appointed to manage his impeach- 
ment, and to prepare evidence againſt him. By this 
cotnmitree it was reported that Mr. Prior had groſs 

prevaricated on his examination, and behaved with great 
contempt of their authority. The duke of Ormond 
and lord Bolingbroke having omitted to furrender them. 
ſelves within a limited time, it was ordered that the ear] 
marſhal ſhould raze out their names and arms from 
among the liſt of peers ; and inventories were taken of 
their eſtates and poſſeſſions, which were declared for- 
feited to the crown. In this manner an indiſcriminate 
vengeance ſeemed to purſue the perſons who compoſed 
the late mimſtry, and who concluded; a more beneficial 
treaty of peace than England ever obtained either be- 
fore or ſince. In conſequence of theſe proceedings 
lord Oxford was confined in the Tower, where he con- 
tinued for-two years, during which time the nation was 
in a continval ferment from an actual rebellion that was 
carried on unſuceeſsfully. After the execution of ſome 
lords, who were taken in arms, the nation ſeemed 
glutted with blood, and that was the time that lord 
Oxford petitioned to be brought to his trial. He knew 
that the fury of the nation was ſpent on objects that were 
really culpable, and expected that his caſe wauld look 
like innocence itſelf, when compared to their's. A day, 
June 13, 1717, at his own requeft was aſſigned him, 
and the commons were ordered to prepare for their 
charge. At the appointed time the peers repaired to 
the court in Weſtminſter-Hall, where lord Cowper 
preſided as lord high-ſteward. The king, and the reſt 
of the royal family, with the foreign miniſters, aſſiſted 
at the ſolemnity. The earl was conducted from the 
Towet by water, on the 24th of the ſame month; the 
articles of his impeachment were read, with his anſwers, 
and the reply of the commons. As Sir Joſeph Jekyl 
ſtood up to make good the firſt article of the charge, 
which amounted only to miſdemeanors, lord Harcourt 


repreſented to the lords, that it would be tedious and 


unneceſſary to go through the whole of the charges al- 
ledged againſt the earl; that if thoſe only were proved, 
in which he was impeached of high treaſon, the earl 
would then forfeit his life and eſtate, and there would 
be an end of the matter. He was therefore of opinion, 
that the commons ſhould rior be admitted to proceed 
upon the more unimportant part of the accuſation, until 
judgement ſhould be firſt obtained upon the articles for 
high treaſon. In this the lords agreeing, the commons 
declared that it was their undoubted privilege to im- 
peach a peer either for treaſon, or a miſdemeanor, or 
to mix the aceuſation as they thought proper. The 
lords aſſerted, that it was a right inherent in every court 
of juſtice to direct methods of proceeding in that court. 
The commons demanded a conference; but this was 
refuſed. The diſpute grew warm; the lords informed 
the lower-houſe by meflage, that they would proceed to 
the trial; the commons diſregarded the information, 
and refuſed to attend. On the aſt of July, the lords 
repairing to Weſtminſter-Hall, and commanding the 
earl to be brought forth, his accuſers were ordered to 
appear. But finding the commons reſolute, having 
waited a quarter of an hour, it was voted that the pri- 
ſoner ſhould be ſet at liberty. To this diſpute he pro- 
bably owed the ſecurity of his title and fortune ; for as 
to the articles, importing him guilty of high treaſon, 
they were at once malignant and frivolous ; ſo that his 
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juſtice of peace, or other officer, and after hearing thc act 
againſt riots read in public, they ſhould be deemed guilty of 
ſejony, without benefit of clergy. | | nie 
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life was in no manner of danger. On the 3d of che 


fame month, he took his place in the houſe of peers, 
but was forbid the court, Two. days afterwards the 
commons, ſume of whom had deſigned to proceed 
againſt him by way of attainder addreſſed the king, 


that he might be excepted out! of the Act of Grace “. 
The gee of Ormond was accuſed in a ſimilar man- 
ner with che earl of Oxford; and it is thought that his 


correſpondence with the pretender was better aſcertained 
than his accuſers at firſt thought proper to declare. 
However, Mr. Hutcheſon, one of the commiſſioners 
of trade, boldly ſpoke in his defence. 
on his noble birth and qualifications ; he enumerated 
the ſervices he #e had performed to the crown; he 
aſſerted that the duke had only obeyed the queen's com- 
mands ; and affirmed, that all the allegations againſt him 
could not, in the utmoſt rigour of the law, be conſtrued 
into high treaſon, His flight was a ſufficient anſwer to 
the arguments ; having refuſed to defend his innocence, 
his 4 were reſolved to condemn him as guilty f. 

The commons were not leſs determined againſt lord 
Stafford, againſt whom articles of impeachment were 
likewiſe voted. However, he was afterwards included 
with others in an act of indemnity, and found ſafety 
among the number that were driven into guilt, and 
then thought worthy of pardon. 

During theſe tranſactions the flames of rebellion were 
kindled in Scotland, where, to their other grievances 
they joined that of the union, which they were taught 
to conſider as an oppreſſion. The malcontents of that 
country had all along maintained a correſpondence with 
their friends in England, who were now driven by re- 
ſentment and apprehenſion into a ſyſtem of politics they 
would not otherwiſe have thought of. Some of the 
Tory party, who were men attached to the proteſtant 
rcligion, of moderate ptiaciples in government, began 
to aſſociate with the Jacobites, and to with in earneſt 
for a revolution. Scotland firſt ſhewed them an exam- 
ple. The earl of Mar aſſembled three hundred of his 
own vaſſals in the Highlands, proclaimed the pretender 
at Caſtletown, and ſet up his ſtandard at Braemaer, al- 
ſuming the title of lieutenant-general of his majeity's 
forces. To ſecond theſe attempts, two veſſels arrived 
in Scotland from France, with arms, ammunition, and 
a number of officers, together with aſſurances to the 
earl, that the pretender himſelf would ſhortly come over 
to head his own forces. 
this promife, ſoon found himſelf at the head of ten 
thouſand men, well armed and provided. He ſecured 
the paſs of Tay at Perth, where his head-quarters were 
. eſtabliſhed, and made himſelf maſter of the whole fruit- 
ful province of Fife, and all the ſea coaſt on that ſide 


of the Frith of Edinburgh. He marched from thence 


to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to croſs the Forth 
at Stirling-Bridge; where he received information of 
the preparations the duke of Argyle was making, who 
was railing forces in order to advance againſt him. This 
nobleman, whoſe family had ſuffered ſo much under the 
Stuart line, was ſtill poſſeſſed of his hereditary hatred ; 
and upon this occaſion he was appointed commander in 
chief of all the forces of North Britain. The earl of 
Sutherland alſo went down to Scotland to raiſe forces for 
the ſervice of government ; and many other Scottiſh 
peers followed the example. The earl of Mar being 
informed that the duke was advancing againſt him from 
Stirling, with the diſcontented clans, aſſiſted by ſome 
troops from Ireland, at firſt thought it wiſeſt to retreat. 
But being ſoon after joined by ſome of the clans under 
the earl of Seaforth, and others under general Gordon, 
an experienced officer, who had ſignalized himſelf in 
the Ruſſian ſervice, he reſolved to face the enemy, and 
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*The Act of Grace was paſſed July 15, 1717. 
The night he took leave of England, it is ſaid he paid a 
Viſit to lord Oxford, who diſſuaded him from flying with as 
much earneſtneſs as the duke entreated Oxford to fly. He bid 
| ks friend the laſt adieu, with theſe words, “ Farewel Oxford, 


He expatiated 


The earl in conſequence of 
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| accordingly marched towards the ſouth. The duke of 


Argyle, apprized of his. intentions, and willing to prove 
his attachment to the preſent government, reſolved to 
give him battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblaine, 
though his forces did not amount to half the number of 
the enemy. He drew up his army in order of battle; 
but he ſoon found himſelſ greatly outfianked by the ene- 
my. The duke perceiving the earl making attempts to 
ſurround him, was obliged to alter his diſpoſition, which, 
on account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was not 
done ſo expeditiouſly as to be finiſhed before the rebels 
began the attack. The left wing, therefore, of the 
duke's army received the center of the enemy, and ſup- 
ported the firſt charge without ſhrinking. It.ſeemed 
even for a while victorious, as the earl of Clanronald, 
who commanded againſt it, was killed on the ſpot : but 
Glengary, who was ſecond in command, undertook to 
inſpire his intimidated forces; and waving his bonnet, 
cried out ſeveral times, Revenge! This animated 
the rebel troops to ſuch a degree, they followed him 
cloſe to the points of the enemies bayonets, and got 
within their guard. A total rout began to enſue of that 
wing of the royal army; and general Wetham, their 
commander, flying to Stirling, gave out that all was 


loſt, and that the rebels were completely victorious. In 


the mean time the duke of Argyle who commanded in 
perſon on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, and 
drove them before him two miles, though they often 
faced about, and attempted to rally. Having thus en- 
tirely broken that wing and driven them over the river 
Allen, he returned to the field of battle, where he found 
the enemy victoriouſly and patiently waiting the aſſault. 
However, inſtead of renewing the engagement, both 
armies continued to gaze at each other, neither caring 
to begin the attack. At evening both claimed the vic- 
tory. Though the poſſeſſion of the field was kept by 
neither, yet certainly all the honour, and all the advan- 
tages of the day, belonged only to the duke of Argyle. 
It was ſufficient for him to have interrupted the pro- 
greſs of the enemy; fot, in their circumſtances, delay 
was defeat. In fact, the earl of Mar ſoon found his 
diſappointments and his loſſes increaſe. The caſtle of 
Inverneſs, of which he was in poſſeſſion, was delivered 
up to the king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto pro- 
feſſed to act in the intereſt of the pretender. The mar- 
quis of Tullibardine forſook the earl, in order to defend 
his own part of the country ; and many of the clans, 
ſeeing no likelihood of coming ſoon to a ſecond engage- 
ment, returned quietly home, for an irregular army is 
much eaſier led to battle, than induced to bear the fa- 
tigues of a campaign. 5 

The rebellion was ſtill more unſucceſsfully proſecuted 
in England. From the time the pretender had under- 
taken this wild project at Paris, in which the duke of 
Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador at the French court, had pene- 
trated all his deſigns, and ſent faithful accounts of all his 
meaſures, and all his adherents, to the miniſtry at home. 
Upon the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, they impri-- 
ſoned ſęveral lords and gentlemen, of whom they enter- 
tained the leaſt ſuſpicion, The earls of Home, Win- 
town, and Kinnoul, and others, were committed to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. The * obtained leave from 
the lower-houſe to ſeize Sir William Wyndham, Sir 
John Packington, Harvey, Combe, and others. The 
lords Lanſdown and Duplin were taken into cuſtody. 
Sir William Wyndham's father-in-law, the duke of 
Somerſet, offered to become bound tor his appearance, 
but his ſurety was rejected. | 

Theſe precautions, however, were not able to ſtop 
the inſurrection in the weſtern counties, where it was 


** — 


without an head.” „ To which the other replied, & Farewel 
duke, without a duchy.” He afterwards continued to reſide 
chiefly in Spain, an illuſtrious exile, and fruitleſsly attached to 
a maſter unwerthy of his ſervices. | 
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in the very outlet, 


The univerſity of Oxford was 


treated with great ſeverity on this occaſion. Major- 


general Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment of dragoons, 
took poſſeſſion of the city at day-break, declaring he 
would inſtantly ſhoot any of the ſtudents, who ſhould 
preſume to appear without the hmits of their reſpective 
colleges. 
came to greater maturity. In October, 1715, the earl 


of Derwentwater, and Mr. Forſter, took the field with 


a body of horſe, and being joined by ſome gentlemen } 


from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed the pretender. 
Their firſt attempt was to ſeize upon Newcaſtle, in 


which they had many friends; bur finding the gates ſhut 


againſt them, they were obliged to retire to Hexham. 
To oppoſe theſe, general Carpenter was detached by 
government, with a body of nine hundred men, and an 
engagement was hourly expected. The rebels had two 


methods by which they might have conducted them- 


ſelves with prudence. The one was to march directly 


into the weſtern parts of Scotland, and there join general 


the rebels. 


Gordon, who commanded a body of highlanders. The 
other was to croſs the Tweed, and boldly artack general 
Carpenter, whoſe forces did not exceed their own, 
From the infatuation attendant on that party, neither of 
theſe meaſures were purſued. They took the rout to 
Jedbourgh, where they hoped to leave Carpenter on 
one fide, and penetrate into England by the weſtern 
border. 
off either from retreat or aſſiſtance. A party of high- 
landers, who had joined them by this time, at firſt re- 
fuſed to accompany them in their deſperate eruption, 
and about half of them actually returned to their own 
country. At Brampton, Mr. Forſter opened his com- 


miſſion of general, which had been ſent him from the 


earl of Mar, and there he proclaimed the pretender. 
They continued their march to Penrith, where the ſhe- 
riffs, aſſiſted by lord Lonſdale and the biſhop of Car- 


liſle, had afſembled the whole poſſe-comitatus of Cum- 


berland, amounting to twelve thouſand men, who diſ- 
perſed with the utmoſt 32 at the approach of 

From Penrith they proceeded, by the way 
of Kendal and Lancaſter, to Preſton, of which place 


they took poſſeſſion, without reſiſtance. This was the 


laſt ſtage of their ill- adviſed incurſion; for general 
Willis, at the head of ſeven thouſand men, advanced to 
the town with a yiew to attack them. They now began 
to raiſe barricadoes, and to put the place in a poſture of 
defence. On the 12th of November the town was 
briſkly attacked in two different places: but the king's 
troops met with a very warm reception, and were re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. Next day general Car- 
penter arrived with a reinforcement of three regiments 
of dragoons, and the rebels were inveſted on all ſides. 
The highlanders declared they would make a fally 
ſword in hand, and either cut their way through the 
king's troops, or periſh in the attempt; but they were 
over- ruled. Forſter ſent colonel Oxburgh with a 
trumpet to general Willis, to propoſe a capitulation. 
He was given to underſtand, that the general would not 
treat with rebels; but, in caſe of their ſurrendering at 
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* All the noblemen and leaders were ſecured. Major 
Nairn, captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and enſign Erſkine, 
were tried by a court martial as deſerters, and executed. Lord 
Charles Murray, ſon of the duke of Athol, was likewiſe con- 
demned for the ſame crime, but reprieved. The common men 
were impriſoned at Cheſter and Liverpool: the noblemen and 
conſiderable officers were ſent to London, conveyed through 
the ſtreets pinioned like malefactors, and committed to the 
Tower and to Newgate. Such was the ſucceſs of two expe- 
ditions ſet on foot in favour of the pretender, in neither of 
which appears the ſmalleſt traces of conduct or deſign. But 
the conduct of his party on this ſide the water was wiſdom it- 

elf, compared to that with which it was managed at Paris. 
lingbroke there had been made his ſecretary, and Ormond 


his prime miniſter. But theſe ſtateſmen quickly found that 
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already begun. All their preparations were weak and 


ill conducted, every meaſure was betrayed to  govern- | 
ment as ſoon as Da and many revolts repreſſed 


The inſurrection in the northern counties 


This was the effectual means to cut themſelves } 


| ſiſted of a thouſand: horſe. 


| from the Britiſh dominions, affected 


| tions. Little, therefore, could be expected from ſuch 


ade. Jo 
* - 


AN D. 


diſcretion, he would pre vent his ſoldiers f : 
them to the ſword, — he ſhould receive further us 
ders. He granted them time to conſider till next 
morning, upon their delivering the earl of Derwent 
water and Mackintoſh as hoſtages. When Forſter 
ſubmicted, this highlander declared he could not promiſe 
that the Scots would furrender in that mannèr. The 
general deſired him to return to his people, and he 
would forthwith attack the town, in which caſe every 
one of them ſhould be cut in pieces. The Scottiſh 
nobleman did not chooſe to run the riſque ; and per. 
ſuaded the highlanders to accept the terms that were 
offered. They accordingly laid down their arms, ang 
were put under a ſtrong guard. | 
By the ill ſucceſs of theſe T ene the pretender 
might have been convinced of the vanity of his expecta. 
tions, in ſuppoſing that the whole country would riſe up 
in his cauſe. His affairs were actually deſperate; yet 
with his uſual infatuation, he. reſolved to hazard his 
perſon among his friends in Scotland, at a time when 
ſuch a meaſure was too late for ſucceſs, Paſling, there- 
fore, through France in a diſguiſe, and embarking in a 
veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few 
days, on the coaſt of Scotland, with only fix gentlemen 
in his train. He paſſed unknown through Aberdeen to 
Feteroſſe, where he was met by the earl of Mar, and 
about thirty noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt quality. 
There he was ſolemnly proclaimed, His declaration, 
dated at Commercy, was printed and. diſperſed, He 
went from thence to Dundee, where he made a public 
entry, and in two days more he arrived at Scoon, where 
he intended to have the ceremony of his coronation per- 
formed. He ordered thankſgivings to be made for his 


| ſafe arrival: he enjoined the miniſters to pray for him 


in their churches; and, without the ſmalleſt ſhare of 
power, went through the ceremonies of royalty, which 
threw an air of ridicule on all his conduct. Having 
thus ſpent ſome time in unimportant parade, he reſolved 
to abandon the enterprize with the ſame levity with 
which it was undertaken. Having made a ſpeech to 
his council, he informed them of his want of 
money, arms, and ammunition for undertaking a cam- 
paign, and therefore deplored that he was compelled to 
leave them. He once more embarked on board a 
ſmall French ſhip that lay in the harbour of Montroſe, 
accompanied with ſeveral lords, his adherents, and in 
five days arrived in Graveline. General Gordon, who 
was left commander in chief of the forces, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the earl marſhal, proceeded at their head to 
Aberdeen, where he ſecured three veſſels to ſail north- 
wards, which took on board ſuch perſons as intended to 
make their eſcape to the continent. He then continued 
his march through the Highlands, and quietly diſmiſſed 
his forces as he went forward. This retreat was made 
with ſuch expedition, that the duke of Argyle, with all 
his activity, could never overtake his rear, which con- 
In this manner ended a re- 
| bellion, which nothing but imbecility could project, and 
nothing but raſhneſs ſupport ! But though the enemy 
was now no more, the fury of the victors did not ſeem 
in the leaſt to abate with ſucceſs. The law was now 
put in force with all its terrors; and the priſons of Lon- 
don were crowded with thoſe deluded wretches, whom 
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| nothing could be done in favour of his cauſe. The king of 


France, who had ever eſpouſed the intereſt of the abdicated 
family, was juſt dead; and the duke of Orleans, who ſuc- 
| ceeded in the government of the W was averſe to lend- 
ing the pretender any aſſiſtance. is party, however, which 
was compoſed of the loweſt, and the moſt ignorant exiles 
the utmoſt confidence, 
and boaſted of a certainty of ſucceſs. The deepeſt ſecrets of 
| bis cabinet, and all his intended meaſures, were bandied about 
in coffee-houſes by perſons of the loweſt rank, both in fortune 
and abilities. Subaltern officers reſolved to be his generals; 
and even proſtitutes were entruſted to manage his _ 
a 


and ſuch councils ! 
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miniſtry ſeemed reſolved not to pardon. The com- 
22 12 their addreſs to the _ declared they 
would proſecute, in the moſt rigorous manner, the au- 
ds late rebellion ; and their reſolutions were as 
ſpeedy, as their meaſures were vindictive. The earls of 
wentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, 

the lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were im- 
peached, and upon pleading guilty, all but lord Win- 
town reccived ſentence of death. No entreaties could 
ſoften the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unhappy men. The 
houſe of lords even preſented an addreſs to the throne 
for mercy, but without effect; the king only anfwered, 
that on this, and all other occafions, he would act as he 
thought moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of the crown 
and the fafety of his people. Orders were accordingly 
- diſpatched for executing the lords Derwentwater, Ni- 
dale, and Kenmuir immediately; the reſt were re- 
ſpited to a farther time. Nithiſdale, however, had the 
good fortune to eſcape in women's cloaths, which were 
brought him by his mother the night before his intended 
execution. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were brought 
to the ſcaffold on Tower-Hill at the time appointed. 
Both underwent their ſentence with calm intrepidity, on 
the 24th of February, 1716, pitied by all, and ſeem- 
ingly leſs moved themſelves, than thoſe who beheld 
them. Derwentwater was an amiable youth, brave, 
open, generous, hoſpitable, and humane. His fate 
drew tears from the ſpectators. and was a great misfor- 
tune to the country in which he lived. He gave bread 
io multitudes of people whom he employed on his eſtate: 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan, rejeiced in his 
bounty. Kenmuir was a virtuous nobleman, calm, ſen- 
ſible, reſolute, and reſigned, He was a devout member 
of the Engliſh church ; but the other died in the faith 
of Rome: both adhered to their political principles. 
To ſecond theſe vindictive efforts, an act of parlia- 
ment was made for trying the private priſoners in Lon- 
don, and not in-Lancaſhire, where they were taken in 


arms . In the beginning of April, 17 16, commiſſioners 


for trying the rebels met, in the court of common-pleas, 
when bills of high treaſon were found againſt Mr. 
Forſter, Mr. Mackintoſh, and twenty of their confede- 
rates. . Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the 
continent in ſafety ; the reſt pleaded not guilty, and had 
time granted them to prepare for their trials. Pitts, 
the keeper of Newgate, being ſuſpected of having con- 
nived at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for his life, but ac- 
r Yet notwithſtanding this, Mackintoſh and 
veral others broke from Newgate, after having maſ- 
tered the keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the centi- 
gel. The court proceeded to the trial of thoſe that 
remained ; four or five were drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered, at Tyburn. Among theſe Willam Paul, a 
clergyman, . attracted peculiar pity ; he profeſſed himſelf 
a true and ſincere member of the church of England, 
but not of that ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops had 
abandoned their king, and ſhamefully given up their 
eccleſiaſtical privileges, The judges appointed to try 
the rebels at Liverpool, found a conſiderable number 
guilty of high treaſon. Two-and-twenty were executed 
at Preſton and Mancheſter ; about a thouſand priſoners 
experienced the king's mercy, if ſuch it may be called, 
to be tranſported to North-America. Such was the end 
of a rebellion probably at firſt haſtened forward by the 
rigour of the new Whig miniſtry and 'parliament. 
The rebellion, being now cruſhed, ſerved only to 
confirm the overgrown arrogance of thoſe at the head 
of affairs. The parliament had ſhewn itſelf eager to 
ſecond the views of the miniſtry ; and the pretended 
danger of the ſtate was made a pretext for continuing 
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* This proceeding was conſidered, by ſome of the beſt law- 
yers, as an alteration of the ancient conſtitution of the king- 
dom, by which it was confirmed, that every priſoner ſhould be 
tried in the place where the offence was committed. 

This attempt, in any delegated body of people, to increaſe 
ir own power, by extending it, is contrary to the firſt prin- 
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dominions, and reſolved upon à voyage to the conti- 
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| croachment, but it was too late for redreſs, 
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the parliament beyond the term fixed for its diſſolution. 
An act, therefore, was made by their own authority, re- 
pealing that by which they were to be diſſolved every 
third year, and the term of the duration was extended 
to ſeven years f. Domeſtic concerns being adjuſted, 
the king began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian 


nent. He foreſaw a ſtorm gathering from Sweden. As 
Charles XII. the extraordinary monarch of that coun- 


try, was highly provoked againſt him for having entered 


into a confederacy with the Ruflians and Danes tn his 


abſence, and for having purchaſed the towns of Bremen 
and Verden from the king of Denmark, which conſti- 
tuted a part of his dominions ; George, therefore, hav- 


ing paſſed through Holland to Hanover, in order to 


ſecure his German dominions, entered into a new treaty 
with the Dutch and the regent of France ; by which 
they agreed mutually to affiſt each other in caſe of an in- 
vaſion. Nor were his fears from Sweden without foun- 
dation ; Charles maintained a cloſe correſpondence with 
the diſaffected ſubjects of Great-Britain; and a ſcheme 
was formed for the landing a conſiderable body of Swe- 
diſh forces, with the king at their head, in ſome part of 


the iſland, where it was expected they would be joined 


by all the malcontents in the kingdom. Count Gyllen- 
borg, the Swediſh miniſter in London, was peculiarly 
active in the conſpiracy ; but being ſeized with all his 
papers, by order of the king, .the confederacy was broke 
for this time. However, a bill was paſſed by the com- 
mons, prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, the trade 
with which country was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the Engliſh merchants. A ſupply of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds was granted the king to enable 
him to ſecure his dominions againſt the threatened inva- 
ſion. Theſe were the firſt fruits of England's being 
wedded to the continent; however, the death of the 
Swediſh monarch, who ſoon after was killed by a can- 
non-ball at the ſiege of Fredericſhall in Norway, put 
an end to all diſquierude from that quarter. | 

In this age of making treaties and forming political 
combinations, the Quadruple Alliance muſt not be for- 


gotten, It was agreed upon between the emperor, - 


France, England, and Holland, that the emperor 
ſhould renounce all pretenſion to the crown of Spain, 
and exchange Sardinia for Sicily. with the duke of 
Savoy; that the ſucceſſions to the duchies of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled on the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt fon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſſor ſhould 
die without male iſſue, However, this treaty was by 
no means agreeable to the king of Spain, and conſe- 
quently it became prejudicial ro the Engliſh, as it inter- 
rupted the commerce to that kingdom. But the in- 
tereſt of England was not the obje& which this treaty 


was intended to ſecure, The diſpleaſure of the king of 


Spain ſoon broke out into ah open war againſt the em- 
peror, whom he conſidered as the chief contriver of this 
alliance; and a numerous body of Spaniſh troops were 
ſent into Italy to ſupport Philip's pretenſions in that 
quarter. It was in vain that the regent of France at- 
tempted to diſſuade him, in vain, the king of England 
offered his mediation ; their interpoſition was rejected as 
partial and unjuſt. War, in the preſent and exhauſted 
ſtate of the Engliſh finances, was a real evil ; but a rup- 
ture with Spain was reſolved on, in order to ſupport a 
very diſtant intereſt. A ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips 


was equipped with expedition, and the command given - 


to Sir George Byng, who was ordered to ſail for Na- 
ples, which was then threatened by the Spaniſh army. 
He was received with the greateſt demonſtration of joy 
by the inhabitants of that city, and was informed that 
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ciples of juſtice. If it was right to extend their duration to 
ſeyen years, they might alſo perpetuate their authority; and 
thus cut off even the thadow of nomination, This bill, how- 
ever, paſſed both houſes, and all objections to it were conſi- 
dered as diſaffection. The people might murmur at their en- 
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on the 3aſt of July, 1718. Sir George Byng behaved 


addreſſes and c 


E to the houſe of peers in England, from a decree made 


the Spaniards, to the amount of thirty thouſand men, 


were then actually landed in Sicily. In this' exigence, 
as no aſſiſtance could be given by land, he reſolved to 
fail thither, fully determined to purſue the Spaniſh fleet 
on which they had embarked. Upon doubling cape 
Faro, he perceived two ſmall Spaniſ'veſſels, and fol- 
lowing them cloſely, they led him to their main fleet, 
which before noon he diſcovered in line of battle, 
amounting to twenty-ſeven ſail, However, the 8 

fleet, -upon perceiving the force of the Engliſh, at- 
tempted to bear away, though ſuperior” in number. 
The Engliſh had 'for ſome time acquired ſuch expert- 


neſs in naval affairs, that no other nation would attempt 


to face them but with manifeſt advantage. The Spa- 
niards ſeemed diſtracted in their councils, and ated with 
extreme confuſion. They made a running fight, and. 
the commanders behaved with courage and activity; in 
ſpite of which they were all taken except three, which 
were preſerved by the conduct of Cammoc, their vice- 
admiral, a native of Ireland. This action was fought 


on this occaſion with equal ence and reſolution, 
and the king wrote him a letter, with his own hand, 
approving his conduct. This victory neceſſarily pro- 
duced the reſentment and complaints of the Spaniſh 
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ever ſince the revolution under king William, the 
vernment not having ſuffictent ſupplies granted by oe: 
Hatnent, or hat was granted requiring time to be I 
le&ed, chey yere obliged to borrow money from ſaveral 
different companies of merchants ; and, among the reſt 
from chat company which traded to the South-Sea, In 
the year 1716, the government was indebted to this 
_—_ about nine millions and a half of money, for 
they granted at the rate of ſix per cent, intereſt, - 
As the South-ſea company was not the only one 
which the government was indebted, and paid ſuch la 
yearly intereſt, Sir Robert Walpole conceived a def 
of leſſening theſe national debts, by giving the ſever 
— 1 an alternative either of accepting lower in. 
tereſt, namely five per cent. or of being paid the prin. 
= The different companies choſe rather to accept 
of the diminiſhed intereſt, than to be paid the Principal, 
The ' South-ſea company, in particular, having made 
up their debt to the government, ten millions, inſtead 
of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, which, were uſually re. 
ceived as intereſt, were ſatisfied with five hundred thou- 

ſand. In the ſame manner the governors and com 
of the Bank, and other co ies, Were contented to 


receive a diminiſhed annual intereſt for their reſpectiye 


to 


miniſters in all the courts of Europe; and haſtened the 
declaration of war upon the part of the Engliſh, which 
had been. hitherto delayed. | 

The rupture with Spain ſerved once-more to raiſe the 


declining expectations of the pretender and his adhe- 


rents. It was hoped," that by the aſſiſtance of cardinal 
Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſter, a new inſurrection 
might be excited in England. The duke of Ormond 
was the perſon fixed upon to conduct this expedition; 


. and he obtained from the Spaniſh court a fleet of ten 


ſhips of war and tranſports, having on board ſix thou- 
ſand regular troops, with arms for twelve thouſand 


more. But fortune was ſtill- as unfayourable as ever. 


Having ſet ſail and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſterre, 
he was encountered by a violent ſtorm, which diſabled 
his fleet, and fruſtrated the expedition. This misfor- 
tune, together with the bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms 
in Sicily, and other parts of Europe, induced Philip to 
wiſh for peace; and he at laſt conſented to ſign the 
Quadruple Alliance. This was at that time thought an 
immenſe acquiſition; but England, though ſhe procured 
the ratification, had no ſhare: in the advantage of the 


treaty, The king having thus given peace once more 
to Europe, returned from the continent to receive the 
| ions of his parliament. From 
addreſſing they proceeded to an object of a much 
importance; this was the ſecuring the dependency of 
the Iriſh parliament on that of Great Britain *, It was 
begun in 1739-206 4G nr n ee 
This blow, which was felt ſeverely by the Iriſh; was 
by no means ſo great as that felt by the Engliſh at this 


time, from that ſpirit of ſcheming avarice, which had 
infected all ranks of people. We mean the South; ſea 


Scheme, a project the eifects of which was felt long aſter 
by thouſands, and is even now remembered with horror 
by the deſcendants of thoſe who were the more imme 


diate objects of its deluſion. To explain the nature of 
this deluſion as conciſely as poſſible, it is obſeryed, that 
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* The following is the ſubſtance of what gave iſe to this 
extraordinary circumſtance : One Maurice Anneſly had 155 
8 


the houſe of peers in Ireland, and this decree was reverſed. 


he Britiſh peers ordered the barons of the exchequer in Ire- 
land to put Mr. Annefly in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt | 


by the decree of the lords in that kingdom. The barons of the 


exchequer obeyed this order; and the Iriſh houſe of peers | 


paſſed a vote againſt them, as J attempted to diminiſh the 
privileges of the parliament of Ireland; and at the ſame time 


ordered the barons. to be taken under the cuſtody of the black - 
rod. On the other hand, the houſe of lords in England re- 
ſolyed, that the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had acted | 


loans; all which greatly leſſened the debt of the nation. 
It was in this ſituation of things that one Blount, who 
had been bred a fcrivener, and was poſſeſſed of all the 
cunning and plauſtbility requiſite for ſuch an undertak- 
ing, propoſed to the miniſtry in the name of the South. 
ſea company, to buy up all the debts of the different 
companies, and thus to become the ſole creditor of the 
ſtate. The terms he offered to government were ex- 
tremely advantageous. The South-ſea company was to 
redeem the debts of the nation out of the hands of the 
private proprietors, who were - creditors to the govern- 
ment, upon whatever terms they could agree on; and 
for the intereſt of this money, which they had thus re- 
deemed, and taken into their own hands, they would be 
contented to be allowed by government, for fix years, 
five per cent. then the his ſhould be reduced to four 
per cent. and ſhould at any time be redeemable by par- 
hament. Thus far all was fair, and all was reaſonable. 
For theſe purpoſes a bill both houſes ; but now 
came the part of the ſcheme big with fraud and ruin. 
As the directors of the South-ſea company could not of 
themſelves be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs money ſufficient to buy 
up all the debts of the nation, they were empowered to 
raiſc it: by opening a-ſubſcription to a ſcheme for trading 
in the South-ſeas; from which commerce immenſe ad- 
vantages were promiſed, and ſtill greater expected by 
the rapacious credulity of the people. All people, 
therefore, who were creditors to government, were in- 
vited to come in, and exchange their ſecurities, namely, 


che government for the -South-ſea company. Many 


were the advantages they were taught to expect from 
rudy Neem money traded with in a commerce to and 

from the ſouthern parts of America, where it was re- 
ported that the Engliſh were to have a new ſettlement 

granted them by the king of Spain. The directors 
books were no ſooner opened for the firſt: ſubſcription, 
but crowds came to make the exchange of government 
ſtock for South ſea ſtocx. The deluſion was artfully 
continued and fpread. Subſcriptions in a few days fold 
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with courage and fidelity, and addreſſed the king to ſignify his 
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for double the price they had been bought at“. The 
{heme ſucceeded beyond even the projeftors' hopes, 
and the whole nation was infected with a ſpirit of ava- 
ricious enterprize. The infatuation prevailed ; the ſtock 
encreaſed to a ſurprizing degree, and to near ten times 


E 


* In March, 1720, the South- ſea ſtock gradually roſe from 
one hundred and thirty to above three hundred per cent. and 
even advanced to near four hundred; but, after a great deal of 
fluctuation, it ſettled at about three hundred and thirty, On 
the 12th of April following, ſubſcriptions were taken in for a 
million at three hundred per cent. On the 23d of the fame 
month; the company opened their books for a ſecond ſubſcrip- 
tion of a million at four hundred per cent. On the 19th of 
May, the directors ſettled the terms and prices of the long and 
ſhort annuities, allowing ſeven hundred pounds capital ſtock 
for every one hundred pounds per annum, of the long annuities, 
and for every ninety pounds per annum, of the ſhort annuities, 
allowing three 7 and fifty pounds capital ſtock, Their 
ſtock was then at three hundred and ſeventy-five per cent. 
About the goth of the ſame month South-ſea ſtock was at five 
hundred and fifty per cent. and in two days it roſe to eight hun- 
dred and ninety pounds per cent. The ſame day it fell to ſix 
hundred and forty, but 1n the m_— it was fixed at ſeven 
hunged and fifty: ſo great was the difference of value in the 
South-ſea ſtock! On the 22d of June, the company's books 
were cloſed. A few days before, many perſons that were to 
follow the king to Hanover; and others who found it difficult 
to make their ſecond payment to the firſt ſubſcription, with- 
drew their money, and the price of ſtocks began rapidly to fall: 
but, in order to keep up their credit, the managers deviſed 
two expedients, which proved very ſucceſsful, Money now 
becoming more plentiful, the company opened their books for 
a third ſubſcription, at one thouſand pounds for each one hun- 
dred ds capital ſtock, to be paid in ten equal payments. 
In a ſhort ſpace of time the liſts became ſo full, that the direc- 
tors enlarged the ſubſcription to four millions capital ſtock, 
which, at one thouſand pounds per cent. amounted to forty mil- 
lions ſterling. Theſe laſt ſubſcriptions were, before the cloſe 
of this month, ſold at above two hundred pounds per cent. ad- 
vance, and after the ſhutting of the transfer-books, the original 
ſtock roſe to above one thouſand pounds per cent. At the 
fame time, the firſt ſubſcriptions were at five hundred and 
ſixty, and the ſecond at fix hundred and ten pounds per cent. 
advance. On the 8th of July, the company reſolved to open 
their books for taking in ſubſcriptions of the lottery tickets, 
and other ſhort annuities, to the amount of fix millions ſter- 
ling. During this whole month (July) the South-ſea com- 


price of the capital ſtock decreaſed gradually from one thou- 
ſand to nine hundred and thirty, and. nine hundred pounds per 
cent. including the Midſummer dividend. On the 17th of 
Auguſt, the South-ſea ſtock fell to eight hundred and ped 
including the Midſummer dividend; but by reaſon of a conſi- 
derable quantity of ſtock being bought in by the direCtors, it 
roſe to eight hundred and 90 0 However, as the humour 
of ſelling continued the two following 5 the ſtocks fell 
again to eight hundred and twenty, at which the transfer- 
books were opened on the 22d; when the directors came to a 
ſudden reſolution to ſhut the transfer-books ; and, the next day, 
to open other books for taking in a money ſubſcription of one 
million to the capital ſtock, at the rate of one thouſand pounds 
for every one hundred pounds capital ſtock. The books being 
opened accordingly on the 24th, the intended ſum was ſub- 
ſcribed in leſs than three hours; ſo great was the infatuation 


were again opened; but South-ſea ſtock, inftead of advanc- 
ing, being fallen under eight hundred per cent. the directors 
thought fit to lend their proprietors four thouſand pounds upon 
every one thouſand pounds ftock for {ix months at four per cent. 
but the annuitants being very clamourous and uneaſy, the di- 
rectors came to a reſolution, that thirty per cent. in money 
ſhould be the half-year's dividend due at Chriſtmas next; and 
from thence for twelve years, not leſs than fifty per cent. in 
money ſhould be the, yearly dividend on the ſtock. Though 
this reſolufion raiſed the ſtock to about eight hundred N 
for the opening of the books, yet it ſoon ſank again, On the 
8h of September, a general court of the company was held at 
Merchant Taylor's Hall, wherein the reſolution juſt mentioned 
was approved. Notwithſtanding thig approbation, the ſtock 
fell the ſame day to ſix hundred and forty, and on the marrow 
to five hundred and fifty per cent. Hereupon the directors re- 
ſolved to open the transfer-books on the Monday following, 
and the ſtock, in conſequence of this reſolution, roſe to ſix 
hundred and forty. But the ſtock till continuing to fink, the 
direQors made ſome ſecret advances towards an union with the 
India company; which not being accepted, they next 


the value of what it was firſt ſubſcribed for. After a 


of the deluded multitude ! Two days after, the transfer-books 


pany's transfer-books were ſhut, in the courſe of which the 
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few months, however, the people waked from their 
dream of riches, and found that all the advantages they 
expected were merely imaginary, while thouſands of 
families were involved in one common ruin. Many of 
the directors, by whoſe arts the people were taught to 
expect ſuch. great benefits from a traffic to the South- 

f ſeas, 


courted the aſſiſtance of their rival, the Bank of England: 
This circumſtance raiſed ſo great an expectation, that, upon a 
report, that they had made an agreement to circulate ſix mil- 
lions of the South - ſea company's bonds, the ſtock roſe imme- 
diately (Sept. 12) to fix ua bo and ſeventy; but, in the af- 
ternoon, as ſoon as that report was proved fo be groundleſs, 
(O the diſappointment !) the ſtock fell again to five hundred 
and eighty, the next day to five huridred and ſeventy, and ſo 
gradually to four hundred, After great ſolicitation; in about 
ten days, the Bank agreed to ſubſcribe three millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, which the South-ſea company was to 
repay the Bank at Lady-Day and Michaelmas, 1721, into the 
ſtock of the South-ſea company; for which the Bank were to 
have ſuch ſhares as the funds would produce, the ſtock being 
valued at four hundred pounds per cent. This was the famous 
Bank..ContraR, of which the original draft was drawn by Robert 
Walpole, Eſq. but which the directors of the Bank thought 
proper afterwards to drop. When the books were opened at 
the Bank, for taking in a ſubſcription for ſupporting the pub- 
lic credit, the concourſe of people was at fr ſo great, that it 
was judged, the whole ſubſcription, which was for three mil- 
lions, would have been filled that day. But the fall of the 
South-ſea ſtock, and the diſcredit of that company's bonds, oc- 
caſioned a run upon the moſt eminent goldſmiths and bankers, 
ſome of whom having lent out great ſums upon South-ſea 
ſtock, and other public ſecurities, were reduced to ſo low an 
ebb, that they were obliged to ſhut up their ſhops. The 
Sword-Blade company alſo, who had been hitherto the chief 
caſh-keepers of the South-ſea company, being drained of al- 
moſt all their ready money, were forced to ſtop payment. All 
this occaſioned a great run upon the Bank, In the mean time 
the South-ſea ſtock continued ſinking, till the 29th of the 
month, (Michaelmas-Day,) when it was not above one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. At a general court holden the day fol- 
lowing, the South-ſea company agreed to allow the proprietors 
of the redeemable annuities, and of the other funds, the ſame 
terms, in all reſpects, as the Bank. On the 25thof November 
the parliament met, but was prorogued to the 8th of Decem- 
ber. Upon this prorogation the South-ſea ſtock fell from two 
hundred to one hundred and thirty-five; but, upon the report 
of an agreement of the directors of the, South-ſea, with thoſe 
of the Bank and Eaſt-India companies, it roſe again to two 
hundred and ten. Such was the variation in the value of the 
South-fea ſtock ! The parliament having met, paſſed an order, 
on the 12th of December, commanding the directors of the 
South-ſea company to lay before them an account of all their 
proceedings, &c. which was accordingly done on the 24th of 
the ſame month; when Mr. Shippen moved, that the directors 
of that company ſhould lay before the houſe the calculations or 
inducements, on which they took the third and fourth mone 
ſubſcriptions at one thouſand pounds per cent. and grounded 
the reſolutions of making ſuch dividends as thirty per cent. at 
Chriſtmas, and not leſs than fifty per cent. per annum for twelve 
ears after, This motion was agreed to, as was another for 
aying before the houſe a liſt of the directors of the South-ſea 
company, with the names of the treaſurer, ſecretary, and ac- 
countant, and the original books of the minutes of the com- 
mittee of treaſury of the wig,” ſince December 25, 1719, 
with a copy of the bye-laws. On the 4th of January, 1721, 


Sir Joſeph Jekyl, having repreſented, that, before they pro- 


ceeded any farther, they ought to ſecure the perſons and eſtates 
of thoſe they had reaſon to look upon as the authors of the 
public misfortunes; he therefore moved for a bill to reſtrain 
the ſub-governor, deputy-governors, directors, treaſurer, un- 
der-treaſurer, caſhier, ſecretary, and accountants of the South. 
ſea company, from going out of the kingdom for the ſpace of 
one year, and till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament, and 
for diſcovering their eſtates Md effects, and preventing the 


' tranſporting or alienating the ſame. This being agreed to, 
they reſolved, That a committee ſhould be appointed to en- 


uire into all the proceegings relating to the execution of the 
Gouth-ſea at; and that the number ſhould be thirteen, and 
choſen by ballot. To them were referred the ſeveral books 


and papers, which were laid before the houſe by the South- 


ſea company ; and they were afterwards voted a committee of 
ſecrecy. The ſame day lord Hinchinbroke made a motion, 
that the directors, &. might be taken into cuſtody, leſt the 
more criminal night withdraw from the kingdom, before the 
bill could poſſibly be carried through both houfes. Hereupon 
the directors petitioned to be heard by counſel againſt the bill, 
but they petitioned in vain, Earl Stanhope propoſed, That 
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I . 2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
ſeas,” had amaſſed immenſe fottunes, by the credulity of | in parliament, and the places they poſſeſſed under on. 
the public. It was, however, a conſolation to the peo- '| vernment. The principal delinquents were puriſhed hy 
ple to find the parliament ſharing the general indigna- | a forfeiture of all fuch poſſeſſions and eſtates as they han 
tion, and reſolving to ſtrip thoſe plunderers of,their un- ¶ acquired during the continuance of this popular phren 
juſt poſſeſſions. Orders were firſt given to remove all } The next care was to redreſs the fufferers, Seo 
the directors of the South-ſea company from their ſeats | bſcful and. juſt reſolutions were taken by parliament, 
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the eſtates of the criminals, whether directors or not, ſhould 
be confiſcated to make good the public loſſes. On the 11th 
his majeſty gave orders, that all South-ſea directors, enjoying 
any place under government, ſhould be immediately removed. 
On the day following, the ſub and deputy-governors, about 
twerity-four of the ditectors, Robert Knight, treaſurer, Mr. 
Surman, deputy-treaſurer, and other inferior officers attended 
the houſe of tors, and were examined at the bar; being cal- 
led in again, the lord-chancellor reprimanded them, in very 
ſevere terms, for delivering to the houſe imperfect and partial 
accounts, and for having prdered their clerks to omit ſeveral 
material things in 'the copies 'that had been laid before the 
houſe. On the 14th the commons iſſued an order for ſecuring 
the papers belonging to Mr. Knight, Mr. Surman, Mr, 
Turner, Sir Geofge. Caſwal, and Mr. Grigſby. Surman 
and Grigſby were likewiſe ordered to be taken into cuſtody; 
as were alſo Sir John Blount, and Sir John Lambert, two of 
the direQors, and Sir John Fellows, ſub-governor of the com- 
pany. On the 22d Robert Knight, the company's caſhier, 
abſented himſelf from his houſe, and the next morning em- 
; barked on board a veſſel in the river, which carried him the, 
fame day to Calais. A proclamation was now publiſhed for ſeveral petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, were 
apprehending him, with a reward of two thouſand pounds; | Preſented to the parliament, crying for juſtice; and pamphlets 
and another to ſtop the ports, in order to prevent any of the | Were daily publiſhed, exaſperating the minds of the people 
directors from leaving the kingdom. On the 24th, when Sir | againſt the South-ſea directors and their abettors. The direc. 
Theodore Janſſen and Mr. Sawbridge, two of the members, tors having delivered into the houfe of commons inventories of 
came into the houſe of commons, they were voted guilty of a | their eſtates, it was debated on the 15th of the month what 
notorious breach of truft, as directors of the South-ſea com- | allowance ſhould be given them. Some FJ an eighth 
pany, and were conſequently expelled the houſe, and taken in- part; but it was at laſt agreed, that the affair of each director 
to cuſtody, with Sir Robert Chaplin, and Francis Eyles, two | ſhould be particularly conſidered, and more or leſs favour 
other directors, and members of parliament. The fame day ſhewn, according as they ſhould appear more or leſs guilty, 
the lords examined Mr. Joyce, the 3 overnor, who | The value of their eſtates as given in upon oath, amounted to 
made a free confeſſion, and communicated Mr. Knieht's letter | about two millions fourteen thouſand pounds; of which three 
to Surman. After this Sir William Chapman, and Meſſrs. | hundred and thirty-four thouſand pounds were left to the pro- 
Holditch, Hawes, Gibbon, and Cheſter, all late directors, | Prietors; vir. the greateſt allowance fifty thouſand pounds to 
were ordered to be ſeized, together with their papers. Two | one, and the leaft to another eight hundred pounds. The 
days after, Sir Harcourt Maſters and Mr. Aſtell, were exa- [ commons, having taken into conſideration the caſe of James 
mined by the lords. Theſe gentlemen diſcovered, that ſeveral Craggs, ſenior, Eſq. deceaſed, reſolved, on the 1ſt of May, 
large ſums, in Jouth-fea ſtock; had been given to ſeveral per- that a large nr of South-ſea ſtock had been held by the 
fons, both in the adminiſtration, and in the houſe of commons, | Company for his uſe, and that he was a notorious accomplice 
for procuring the paſſing the South-ſea at. This diſcovery | with Robert Knight, and ſome of the directors, in carrying on 
occaſioned feveral vigorous reſolutions. On the agth it was | their ſcandalous N and therefore that all the eſtate he 
reſolved, 4 That the declaring thirty pounds per cent. dividend | was poſſeſſed of from the ft of December, 1719, ſhould be 
for the half-year,'ending at Chriſtmas, and fifty pounds per cent. applied towards the relief of the unhappy ſufferers in the South- 
Per annum, for no leſs than twelve years after, was a villainous || fea company. On the 28th of July, the commons preſented to 
artifice to delude and defraud his mary ſubjes.” Fe- | the king a copy of their ſeveral reſolutions in favour of the 
bryary g, Robert Knight was ſeized at Tirlemont, a village | ſufferers by the South-ſea ſcheme, accompanied with an excel- 
twenty-hve miles 8. E. of Bruſſels, by order of the marquis de || lent addreſs.— The particulars of the eſtates of the governors 
Prie, governor of the Auftrian Netherlands, and impriſoned | and directors of the South-ſea company, together with the al- 
in the citadel of Antwerp. Hereupon both houſes addreſſed | lowances which were afterwards made to them by the govern- 
his majeſty to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to procure the deli- | ment, were as follow: 85880 


to John Aiſlabie, Eſq. came to be conſid on th 
March, Mr. Miners — againſt 2 an 
cauſed the book of accounts between them, to be burnt, and 
given him a diſcharge for the balance, amounting to ep) 
hundred and forty-two thouſand pounds,“ appeared ſo fron D 
that the commons came to ſeveral reſolutions againſt him — 
ticularly, that he had promoted the deſtructive execution of 
the South- ſea ſcheme, with a view to his own exorbitant pro- 
fit, &c. and therefore he was expelled the houſe, and ordered 
to be committed to the Tower. Two days afterwards 8 
George Caſwal, ſheriff of London, and a member, was 5 
pelled the houſe, &c. On the 15th the earl of Sunderland'g 
caſe, and that of Charles Stanhope, Eſq. with to the 
fifty thouſand pounds and the ten theufand pounds, &c. 28 
abovementioned in the firſt report, were taken into conſiders. 
tion; and, after ſome debates, they were acquitted. On the 
16th died James Craggs, ſenior, Efq. (to whom thou. 
fand pounds in Sa ſtock had been preſented by the di- 
rectors of that company,) leaving an immenſe fortune, gotten 
by the ruin of many thauſands, to his three ray” "39% married 
to Mr. Trefuſis, Mr. Newſham, and Mr. Elliot, April a, 


vering up of Knight's perſon, together with his papers and | Inventories. ' Allowances. 
effects; but the ſtates of Brabant poſitively refuſed to conſent | . $ d.“ . . 4. 
to it. On the 4th, Sir John Blount, the chief projector of the | Sir John Fellows, fub-gover- _ 4 7 
South-ſea ſcheme, was brought before the ee He refuſed nor - - 24%096 © 6 [10,000 © o 
to anſwer ſuch interrogatories as might be put te him; and | Mr. Charles Joye, deputy- 
this refuſal occaſioned a long debate, wherein fome ſevere re- overnor, - .- 405,05 2 0 5,000 © © 
flections were made on the miniſtry. Earl Stanhope, the ſe- . Aﬀtcll, - - - - 2737g9 19 Bj] 55000 0 ® 
eretary; ſpoke with ſuch.vehemence in their vindication, that | Sir John Blount, - 183,49 10 81] 1,000 o o 
he burſt a veſſel in his head,-and' died the next day. Soon | Sir Lambert Blackwell, 83,29 17 11 [10,000 0 © 
after the committee of ſecrecy made their firſt report to the | Sir Robert Chaplin, - - 45,875 14 5 [10,000 o © 
houſe of commons, whereby it appeared, that before the paſſing | Sir William Chapman, - 39,161 '6 82/10, 0 0 © 
the South-ſea act, and before any ſubſcription could be made, | Mr. Cheſter, - - -- 240,372 15 6 [10,000 o © 
a fictitious ſtock, of no leſs than five hundred and ſeventy-four | Mr. Child. - - $52,437 19 1 [10,000 o o 
thouſand pounds had been diſpoſed of by the directors, in order | Mr. Delaport, = - 17,151 4 6 [10,000 0 © 
to facilitate the paſſing the bill: viz. for the earl of Sunderland, | Mr. Eyles,* - - - - $4329 16 7 [20,000 0 0 
at the requeſt of Mr. Craggs, ſenior, fifty thouſand pounds; | Mr. Edmondſon, - - 553635 © © | 9,000 0 © 
for the ducheſs of Kendal and three others, ten thouſand pounds | Mr. Gibbon, - - - 106,543 5 6 10, 00 © O 
a- piece; for Mr. Craggs, ſenior, thirty thouſand pounds; for | Mr. Gore, - - 38,936 25 5 |20,000 © © 
Charles Stanhope, teh thouſand pounds: for the 'Sword-Blade | Mr. Hawes, = - - - 49,031 o 44 1,01 © Xz 
N company, fifty thouſand pounds, &c. It alſo appeared that | Sir William Hammond, — 22,707 4 10, 
| Mr. Aiſlabie, who re igned his offices of chancellor of the ex- Mr. Horſey, * - - - - 19,962 5 3 [10,000 © ®O 
chequer, and one of the lords of the treaſury, Jan. 24, had | Mr. Holditch,' ' - - - 929,527 10 4 | 55000 0. „ 
great quantities of ſtock given him. And in che account of {| Sir Theodore Janſſen, 249,2 3 11 [50,000 © 0 
/ ock ſold; the names of ſeveral members of . parliament, not I Sir Jacob Jacobſon, - - 11,481 4 © 11,000 
concerned in the adminiftration appeared. This report was | Mr. Ingtam, -  - 16,795 © © [12,000 
followed by fix others. Hereupon the commons came to ſeve- Sir John Lambert. 72,508 1 5 | 5000 0 0 
ral reſolutions, and a bill was ordered to be brought in, for the | Sir Harcourt'Mafters, - 11,814 12 g:| 5000 0 9 
relief of the unhappy ſufferers in the South-ſea company. | Mr. Morley, - -- 135869 10 3 1,800 0 0 
When that part of the report of the ſecret committee, relating Mr. Page, ' - - 381% 12 3110, 0 0 * 
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ill was ſpeedily prepared for repairing the late fuf- 
__ 3 as the inſpection of the legiſlature could 
extend.. Of the profits ariſing from the South-ſea 
ſcheme, the ſum of ſeven millions was given back to 

i ietors; ſeveral additions were alſo. 


original propr1 
— to their dividends, out of what was poſſeſſed by 
the company in their own right, and the remaining ca- 
al ſtock. was alſo divided among the old proprietors, 
at the rate of THIRTY-THREE pounds per cent. 

The diſcontents of the nation occaſioned by the vil- 
kiny of the South-ſea ſcheme, once more gave the diſ- 
affeted party hopes of ſucceeding ; but in all their coun- 
ſels they were weak, divided, and wavering. The duke 
of Orleans, regent of France, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who gave the king information of a recent conſpi- 
racy carried on by many perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
joined by ſeveral malcontents of inferior quality. In 
conſequence of this information, which was given in the 
beginning of May, 1722, a camp was formed in Hyde 
Park, and all military officers were ordered to repair to 
their reſpective ſtations. Lieutenant-general Macartney 
was diſpatched to Ireland to bring over troops from that 

kingdom, and the ſtates of Holland were called upon 

to be ready with their guaranty. The people thus ex- 
cited by new terrors, every day expected an invaſion, 

and looked where the vengeance” of government was 

lkely to fall. 

On the 16th of June, died at Windſor, John 


— — 


Inventories. Allowances, 
+ 1 Gb $a a 1 
Mr. Raymond. 64,373 6 3 130,000 © 0 
Mr. Read. 117,297 16 © 10,00 © © 
Mr. Reynolds. 28, 368 13 2 [14000 o © 
Mr. Sawbridge,.-. - - 977,254 1 8 5,000 © © 
Mr. Tiltard, - < - 199175 14 4 [15,000 0 © 
Mr. Turner 88117 6 o © 
Mr. Surman, deputy- 
caſhier, = - — 121,321 10 © | 5,000 © o 
Mr: Grigſby, - - - $1,687 6 © | 2,000 0 © 


Some alterations were afterwards made in the above ſtate- 
ment of allowances. Mr. Aſtell had ten thouſand pounds, 
Sir John Blount five thouſand pounds, Sir Lambert Blackwell 
fifteen thouſand pounds, and Mr. Hawes five thouſand pounds. 

In May, 1725, a report of the truſtees appointed to raiſe 
money on the eſtates of the late South-ſea directors, was pre- 
— to the houſe of commons, ſetting forth, that the eſtates 
ſold, by them amounted to one million ſeven hundred and eighty 
nine thouſand one hundred and twelve pounds, and upwards. 
In the beginning of April, 1726, the amount of the ſale of the 
late South-ſea directors eſtates, was one million nine hundred 


and eighty- four thouſand three hundred and fifty-two pounds. 


There then remained unſold eight hundred and nine thouſand 
pounds. 
Me have been thus particular in our account of the South- 
company's affairs, 1. Becauſe ſo many families were ruined 
by its deſtructive projects; 2. Becauſe many feel the effects of 
it even at this day; and, g. Becauſe it is never reflected on but 
with the utmoſt abhorrence of the directors and their ſcheme. 
We cannot, however, diſmiſs the ſubject, without reciting a 
few'of the obſervations which were made by ſome of the mem- 
| hers during the debates concerning the allowances to be made 
do the ſeveral directors out of their reſpective eſtates. They 
| Pp with Sir John Fellows, the ſub-governor, in whoſe be- 
„Half Mr. Sloper moved, „That, ſince it did not appear, that 
de had been fo active in the late vile and pernicious practices 
- as ſome others, he might be allowed twenty thouſand pounds 
out of his eſtate.” Mr. Hungerford reduced it to fifteen thou- 
fand pounds, others to twelve thouſand, and Mr. Walpole 
having at laſt propoſed ten thouſand pounds, it was agreed to 
without any diviſion. As Mr. Joye, the depaty-governor, ap- 
pearing to have. been deeply concerned in the guilt, it was 


agreed to allow him only five thouſand pounds. The allow- | 


ance to Sir John Blount occaſioned a long debate. Mr. Law- 
rence Carter moved to allow him one ſhilling only; lord James 
' Cavendiſh one th6ufand pounds; Mr. Plummer five thouſand ; 
Sir Joſeph Jekyl ten thouſand ; which was EP general 
Rofle, lord Moleſworth, Mr. Jeffreys, and Mr. Windſor; but 
Mr. Sloper, Mr. John Smith, Mr. Horace Walpole, and Mr. 
_ Milner, were of opinion, that he ought to be moſt ſeverely 
puniſhed. Mr. Sloper ſaid, „That he was grown to that 
| * pride and inſolence, that he could not give a civil 
anſwer to perſons far above him; inſtancing in his behaviour 
one day at the treaſury, when a relation to a great man aſking 
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Churchill, baron of Aymouth, in Scotland, and of 
Sandridge in the county of Hertford, marquis of Bland- 
ford, and earl and duke of Marlborough. He died 
about four o'clock in the morning in the feventy-fourth 
year of his age; and was interred on the gth of Auguſt 
following in great funeral pomp in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
The firſt perſon who was ſeized by an order of coun- 
cil, on account of the conſpiracy juſt mentioned, was 
Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, who was ap- 
prehended on the 24th of Auguſt, and who was a pre- 
late noxious to the preſent government, and poſſeſſed 
of abilities to render him formidable to any miniſtry he 
oppoſed. His papers were ſeized, and he himſelf con- 
fined to the Tower. Soon after the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Orrery, the lords North and Gray, and ſome 
others of inferior rank, were arreſted and impriſoned. 
Of all theſe, however, only the biſhop, and Mr. Layer; 
a barriſter, felt the ſeverity of the government, the 
proof againſt the reſt amounting to no convictive evi- 
dence, A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
impeaching biſhop Atterbury, although he pleaded pri- 
vilegeas a peer. Though this met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion in that houſe, yet it was reſolved by a great majo- 
rity in the houſe of commons, that he ſhould be de- 
prived of his dignity and benefice, and ſhould be ba- 
niſhed the kingdom for ever. The biſhop made no 
defence in the lower-houſe, reſerving all his force, 
which he intended to exert in the houſe of lords. In 


5 


Sir John, in his (Mr. Sloper's) hearing for a ſubſcription, Sir 
J ohn, with a great deal of contempt, bid him « go to his cou- 
in Walpole, and deſire him to fell his ſtock in the Bank, and 
by that means he might be ſupplied.” Mr. Walpole entered 
fully into Sir John's life and — and ſhewed, that he 
had been a projector of many years ſtanding, and had been the 
author of ſeveral fallacious ſchemes, by which unwary people 
had been drawn in to their utter ruin, particularly in a project 
for the linen manufacture. To this Mr. Walpole added, 
“ That was not the firſt; for there was a gentleman, who fat 
next to him, meaning Mr. Jeſſop, whom Sir John Blount had 
drawn into a project for bringing water to London from a 
great diſtance, which was to out-do the New River water; by 
which the ſubſcribers loft their money, though Sir John him- 
ſelf got thouſonds by it.” This Mr, Jeſſop confirmed. How- 
ever, lord Hinchinbroke moved for allowing Sir John Blount 
ten thouſand pounds; but the queſtion being put for allowing 
him one thouſand pounds, it was carried in the affirmative by 
a majority of one hundred and thirty- eight againſt ninety-four. 
It was propoſed to give Mr. Hawes one thouſand pounds; but 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, and ſome other members, having ob- 
ſerved, that he was very active in the late vile practices, and 
had occaſioned the ruin of many people, Mr. Docminique 
moved, and it was agreed, to allow him the odd money ariſing 
from the ſale of his eſtates, viz. about thirty-one pounds. In 
the debate whether to allow Mr. Holditch five hundred, one 
thouſand, or five thouſand pounds, the voices were equally 
divided, (eighty-ſix and eighty-ſix,) when Mr. Clayton, the 
chairman, gave the caſting vote for five thouſand pounds, 
which met with univerſal approbation. The caſe of Mr. 
Surman, the CPE occaſioned a debate of about an 
hour and a half. He had not the beſt character among the 
offenders; but, acting only as a ſervant, and by the command 
of Mr. Knight, or the 7 fo Se ſeveral members thought 
there ſhould be a mitigation in his puniſhment, as there was in 
his crime. Mr. Grey Nevill ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that he 
might be left out of the bill. Another member moved for al- 
lowing him. thirty thouſand pounds ; Mr. Hungerford would 
have it reduced to twenty thouſand pounds; Mr. Lechmere to 
twelve thouſand pounds, and two other members to ten thou- 
ſand and five thouſand pounds. All theſe were oppoſed by Sir 
Joſeph Jekyl, ſerjeant Pengelly, and Mr. Horace Walpole, 
who would not have allowed him above twenty or thirty 
pounds ; but at laſt the queſtion being put for allowing him 
five thouſand pounds, it was agreed to without dividing. Mr. 
Arthur Moore moved for allowing John Grigſby, accountant 
to the South-ſea company, ten thouſand pounds ; but another 
member ſaid, « That ſince that upſtart was ſo prodigally vain, 
as to bid his coachman feed his horſes with gold, no doubt but 
he could feed on it himſelf; and therefore he moved that he 
might be allowed as much gold as he could cat, and that the 
reſt of his eſtate might go towards the relief of the ſufferers.” 
However, a motion being made for allowing him two thouſand 
pounds, it was carried without dividing, 
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that houſe his cauſe had many friends; and his own | 
eloquence, politeneſs, and ingenuity, procured him 


many more, His cauſe coming before that aſſembly, 
a long and warm debate enſued, in which the conteſt 


was more equally managed than the miniſtry expected. 


As there was little or no proof againſt him, but what 
aroſe from intercepted letters, which were written in 
cyphers, the carl of Pawlet inſiſted, that ſuch could not 


be conſtrued into treaſon or offence. The duke of 


Wharton having ſummed up the depoſitions, and ſhewn 
the inſufficiency of them, concluded with ſaying, That 
let the conſequences be what they would, he hoped the 
luſtre of that houſe would never be tarniſhed by con- 
demning a man without evidence. Lord Bathurſt alſo 
ſpoke in the biſhop's favour, obſerving, That if ſuch 


extraordinary proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw. 


nothing remaining for him and others but to retire to 
their country-houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly to 
enjoy their eſtates within their own families, ſince the 
molt trifting correſpondence, or any intercepted letter, 
might be made criminal. Then turning to the bench 
of biſhops, he ſaid he could hardly account for the in- 
veterate hatred and malice which ſome perſons bore to 
the ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs it was, that, 
infatuated like the wild Americans, they fondly hoped 
to inherit not only the ſpoils but even the abilities, of the 
man they ſhould deſtroy. Notwithſtanding all that was 
ſaid in the biſhop's favour, the bill paſſed againſt him ; 
the other party Ling very little, conſcious of a majo- 
rity in- their favour. Among the members of the houſe 
of commons who exerted themſelves in the biſhop's 
favour, was the celebrated Dr. Freind, who was him- 
ſelf ſoon after taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſonable practices; but he was admitted to bail, his 
friend Dr. Mead becoming his ſecurity. In May, 
1723, a bill was brought into the houſe for inflifting 


pains and penalties on the biſhop of Rocheſter. He 


was heard by his counſel at the bar of the houſe of 
lords ; but notwithſtanding the vigorous defence, and 
the long debates which enſued between the lords on the 
oppolite ſides, the bill paſſed on the 15th. It was 
carried by a majority of eighty- three againſt forty- three. 


Several lords entered their proteſts againſt the proceed- 


ings . On the 22d of June, Dr. Atterbury was put 
on board the Aldborough man of war, which landed 
him at Calais, with his daughter, Mrs. Maurice, and 


her huſband. On the ſame day that he landed at 
Calais; the famous lord Bolingbroke arrived there on 
his return to England, having for ſome ſecret reaſons, 


obtained his majeſty's pardon. Atterbury being in- 
formed of chis circumſtance, could not help obſervi 


with a ſmile, that © they were exchanged.” The biſhop 


continued in exile and poverty till he died, though it 
may not be improper. to obſerve, that Dr. Sacheverel 
dying ſome time before him, left him by will five hun- 
dred pounds. e 1 
The fate of Mr. Chriſtopher Layer was more ſevere. 
Being brought to his trial at the King's Bench, he was 
convicted of having enliſted men for the pretender's 
ſervice, of having endeavoured to ſtir up a rebellion, 
and he received ſentence of death. The circumſtances 
of this conſpiracy are not clearly known. It is faid, that 
the intention of the conſpirators was, by introducing a 
number of foreign officers and ſoldiers into England 
unobſerved, to prepare a junction with the duke of 
Ormond, who was to have. landed in the river with a 


great quantity of arms provided for that purpoſe. How- 


ever this be, Mr. Layer was reprieved from time to 
time, and many methods tried to make him diſcover 


his accomplices ; but he continued ſtedfaſt in his truſt, 
jo that he ſuffered death at Tyburn, May 17, 1723, 
and his head was fixed on Temple-Bar. | 


Soon atter this trial there followed one of a different 


oe, 


* By this act the biſhop, from the 1ſt day of June, 172g, 
was to be deptived of. all offices, dignities, promotions, and 
deueficos eccleſiaſtical, and incapable of holding any for the 
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nature, in which the intereſts and ſecurity of the nat 

were more deeply concerned. It had been uſual for 
the lords-chancellors, upon being appointed to the; 
high office, to nominate the maſters in Chancery ; N 
place of ſome value, and conſequently then purchaſed 0 
commiſſions in the army. Some men of impro 
characters having been appointed to this office * 
having embezzled the money of orphans and ſuitors 
lodged in their hands, a complaint was made to go 
vernment, and this drew down the reſentment of the 
miniſtry on the lord chancellor himſelf. He found ic 
neceſſary ta reſign the ſeals in the beginning; but ſoon 
after the king ordered the whole affair to be laid before 
the houſe 'of commons. The commons taking the 
affair into conſideration, and finding many abuſes cre 

into that court, which either impeded juſtice, or ren. 
dered it venal, they reſolved, January 4, 1724-5, to 
impeach Thomas Parker, earl of Macclesfield, at the 
bar of the houſe of lords, for high crimes and miſde. 
meanors. This was one of the moſt laborious and beſt 
conteſted trials in the annals of England. A bill was 
previouſly brought in to indemnify the maſters in chan. 
cery from the penalties of the law, upon diſcovering 
what conſiderations they had paid for their admiſſion to 
their reſpective offices. The trial laſted-twenty days, 
The earl proved that ſuch ſums had been uſually re- 
ceived by former lords-chancellors, and reaſon told that 
ſuch receipts were contrary to ſtrict juſtice. Equity, 
therefore, prevailed above precedent; the earl was con- 
victed of fraudulent practices, and condemned in a fine 
of thirty thouſand pounds, with impriſonment, until that 


ſum ſhould be paid, which was accordingly diſcharged 


in about ſix weeks. | 

The chief object of the attention of the miniſtry 
ſeemed now to be an inclination to gratify the ſovereign 
with a continual round of foreign treaties and alliances. 
It was natural for a king born and bred in Germany, 
where all ſovereignty is poſſeſſed upon fuch precarious 
tenures, to introduce the ſame ſpirit into the Britiſh 
conſtitution, however independent it might be as to the 
reſt of Europe. This reign, therefore, was begun by 
treaties, and the latter part of it was burthened with 
them. The chief object of all was to ſecure to the king 
his dominions in Germany, and exclude the pretender 
from thoſe of Britain. To effect thoſe purpoſes, Eng- 
land paid conſiderable ſubſidies to many different ſtates 


in Europe for the promiſe of their protection and aſſiſt- 


ance; but it moſt commonly happened, that the con- 
nection was changed, or a variance enſued, before ever 


the ſtipulations on either ſide were capable of being 


executed. In this reign there were concluded no lets 
than nine treaties. The barrier convention treaty, a 
defenſive alliance with the emperor, the triple alliance, 
the congreſs at Cambray, the treaty of Hanover, the 
treaty of Vienna, and the convention with Sweden and 
Heſſe-Caſſel. All thefe various and expenſive negocia- 
tions wete mere political play-things ; they amuſed for 
a while, and were ſince neglected, the preſent intereſts 
and paſſions making new and more natural connections. 
It muſt, however, be owned that the parliament made 
ſome new efforts to check the progreſs of vice and im- 


morality, which now began to be diffuſed through every 


rank of life. But they were ſupported neither by the 
co-operation of the miniſtry, nar by the voice of the 
people. The treaties but juſt concluded with Spain 
were already broken; but the ſpirit of commerce was 
ſo eager, that no reſtrictions could bind it. Admiral 
Hoſier was ſent, about the end of March, 1726, to the 
Weſt-Indies, with a view to intercept the Spaniſh gal- 
leons ; but the Spaniards being apprized of his deſign, 
re-landed their treaſure. The greateſt part of the Eng- 
liſh fleet ſent on that expedition was rendered entirely 
unfit for ſervice. The ſeamen were cut off in great 


— . 


future. He was alſo baniſhed the realm, and, in caſe he re- 
turned, he was to ſuffer death, as well as all'perſons that cor- 
reſponded with him. 5 | 
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numbers by the malignity of the climate and the length 
of the voyage, while the admiral himſelf is ſaid to have 
died of a broken heart. 5 

In order to retaliate theſe hoſtilities, the Spaniards 
undertook the ſiege of Gibraltar, but without ſucceſs. 
The trenches were opened before this fortreſs the 11th 
of February; 1727, by the Conde delas Torres, at the 
head of twenty thouſand men. The place was well pro- 
vided for a defence; and the old earl of Portmore, who 
was governor, embarked with a reinforcement from 
England, under convoy of a fleet commanded by Sir 
Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in the begin- 
ning of April, where he landed the troops, with a great 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and four-and- 
twenty pieces of cannon. At the ſame time, five hun- 


dred men arrived from Minorca ; ſo that the garriſon | 


amounted to fix thouſand, plentifully ſupplied with freſh 
proviſions from the coaſt of Barbary, and treated the 
efforts of the beſiegers with great contempt. The ſiege 
was raiſed after it had laſted four months, during which 
the Spaniards loſt a great number of men by ſickneſs, 
while the gartiſon ſuſtained very little damage. In this 
diſpute, France offered her mediation, and ſuch a re- 
conciliation as treaties could procure was the conſe- 
quence ; a temporary reconcilation enſued, both ſides 
only watching the occaſion to renew hoſtilities with ad- 
Vantage. | f 
It was now two years ſince the king had viſited his 
electoral dominions of Hanover. He therefore, ſoon. 
after the breaking up of the parliament, prepared for a 
journey thither. Having appointed a regency in his 
abſence, he embarked for Holland, in the beginning of 
June, and lay upon his landing at a little town called 
Voet. Next day he proceeded on his journey, and in 
two days more, between ten and eleven at night ar- 
rived at Delden, to all appearance in perfe& health. He 
ſupped there very heartily, and continued his progreſs 
early the next morning, but between eight and nine or- 
dered his coach to ſtop. It being perceived that one 
of his hands lay motionleſs, M. Fabrice, who had 
formerly been ſervant to the king of Sweden, and who 
now attended king George, attempted to quicken the 
circulation, by chafing it between his own. As this 
had no effect, the ſurgeon who followed on horſcback, 
was called, and he alſo rubbed it with ſpirits. Soon 
after the king's tongue began to ſwell, and he had juſt 
ſtrength enough to bid them haſten to Oſnaburgh. 
Then falling inſenſibly into Fabrice's arms, he never 
recovered, but expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, June 11, 1727, in the ſixty-eighth year of 
his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. He was in- 
terred at Hanover among his anceſtors. \ | 
George I. was plain and ſimple in his perſon and ad- 
dreſs ; grave and compoſed in his deportment, though 
eaſy, familiar, and facetious in his hours of relaxation. 
Before he aſcended the throne of Great-Britain, he had 
acquired the character of a circumſpect general, a juſt 
and merciful prince, a wiſe politician, who perfectly un- 
derſtood, and ſteadily purſued, his own intereſt. With 
theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted but that he came to 
England extremely well diſpoſed to govern his new ſub- 
jects according to the maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and the genius of the people ; and if ever he ſeemed to 


33 
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* In the debates reſpecting the ſettlement, Mr. Shippen, 


who was an advocate for a ſmall allowance, obſerved, that the 
civil-liſt branches in queen Anne's reign did not often exceed the 


ſum of five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ; nevertheleſs, 
the called upon her parliament but once, in a reign of thirteen 
years, to pay the debts contracted in her civil government; 
and theſe were occaſioned by the unparalleled inſtances of her 
piety and generoſity. She gave the firſt-fruits. and tenths, 
ariſing to nineteen thouſand pounds a-year, as an augmenta- 
tion of the maintenance of the poor clergy. She beſtowed five 
thouſand pounds per annum, out of the poſt-office, on the duke 
of Marlborough: ſhe ſuffered ſeven hundred pounds to be 
charged weekly on the ſame office, for the ſervice of the pub- 
lie: ſhe expended ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds in building 
the caſtle of Blenheim : ſhe allowed four thouſand pounds an- 
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. 799 
deviate from theſe principles, we may take it for grant- 
ed, that he was miſled by the venal ſuggeſtions of a , 
miniſtry whoſe power and influence were founded on 
corruption. He was in every inſtance attended with 
good fortune, which was partly owing to accident, and 
more to prudent aſſiduity. His ſucceſſes in life are the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance how much may be atchieved by mo- 
derate abilities, exerted with application and uniformity. 

He was married to the princeſs Sophia, daughter and 
heireſs of the duke of Zell, by whom he had George II. 
who ſucceeded him, and the queen of Pruſſia, mother 
to Frederic, late king of that country. 


CHAP. III. 


nne 
* the demiſe of George 1. and on the acceſſion 
of his ſon George II. who was a perſon ſtrongly 
biaſſed with a partiality to his dominions on the conti- 
nent, the national debt, notwithſtanding, ſays Smollett, 
the boaſted ceconomy and management of the miniſters, 
notwithſtanding the ſinking fund, which had been ex- 
tolled as a growing treaſure ſacred to the diſcharge of 
national incumbrances ; was now increaſed to fifty mil- 
lions two hundred ſixty- one thouſand two hundred and 
ſix pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and eight-pence three 


farthings. The king being proclaimed, addreſſes of 


condolence and congratulation being drawn up and pre- 
ſented, the commons, in a committee of the whole 
houſe, took into conſideration a motion for a ſupply to 
his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole having obſerved, 
that the annual ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
granted to, and ſettled on, the late king, had fallen 
ſhort every year; and that his preſent majeſty's ex- 
pences were likely to increaſe by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of his family, moved, that the entire revenues of the 
civil-lift, which produced about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, ſhould be ſettled on the king during 
his life“. This occaſioned a violent debate: but the 
houſe at length agreed to the motion. 

On the 7th of Avguſt, a proclamation was iſſued for 
diſſolving the preſent and convoking another parliament. 
Some changes were likewiſe made in the ſeveral de- 
partments of civil economy. Lord viſcount Torring- 
ton was placed at the head of the admiralty: the earl of 
Weſtmoreland was appointed firſt lord-commiſſioner of 
trade and plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl 
of Cheſterfield, a nobleman remarkable for his wit, elo- 
quence, and poliſhed manners, was nominated ambaſ- 
ſador to the Hague. The privy-council being diſ- 
ſolved, another was appointed of the members then 
preſent. The duke of Devonſhire was dignified with 
the place of preſident; and the duke of St. Alban's was 
appointed maſter of the horſe. On the 11th the coro- 
nation of the king and queen was performed at Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, with the uſual folemnityf. In the 
beginning of December, 1728, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon, 
prince Frederic, arrived in England from Hanover, 
where he had hitherto reſided, was introduced into the 
privy-council, and created prince of Wales. Signior 
Como, reſident from the duke of Parma, was ordered 


nually to prince Charles of Denmark: ſhe ſuſtained great 
loſſes by the tin contract: ſhe ſupported the poor palatines : 
ſhe exhibited many other proofs of royal bounty; and imme- 
diately before her death ſhe had formed a plan of retrenchment, 
which would have reduced her yearly expences to four hundred 
and fifty-nine thouſand nine hundred and forty-one pounds. 
+ King George II. aſcended the throne in the forty-fourth 
car of his age. September 2, 1705, he eſpouſed the princeſs 
Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline, daughter to John Frederic, 
marquis of Brandenburgh Anſpach, by whom he had two ſons, 
Frederic Louis, prince of Wales, born at Hanover, Jan. g1, 
1707, and William Auguſtus, born at London, April 15, 
1721. She had likewiſe borne four princeſſes, namely, Anne, 
Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and was afterwards delivered of 
Louiſa, married in the ſequel to the king of Denmark, 
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nover with a jealous eye, and ſometimes hinted at a 


- againſt the encroachments of the prerogative, and the 


tion of ſeveral ſhocking cruelties and oppreſſions exer- 


to quit the kingdom, becauſe his maſter 
pretender the honours due to the king of Great-" 
Britain. ir 
The princi on who now held the chief power 
of — fe: * 1 in his hands, was Sir Robert 
Walpole, who had hitherto been actively employed in 
ſupporting the Hanoverian intereſt ® The houſe 
which had generally of late years, been diſtinguiſhed in- 
to Hanoverians and Jacobites, now altered their names 
with their principles, and the parties on either ſide went 
by the appellations of the Court and Country. Boch 
ſides had been equally active in maintaining the Hanover 
family, and conſequently neither was much afraid of 
the reproach of diſaffection. The court-party, who 
were enliſted under the banners of the miniſtry, were for 
favouring all their ſchemes, and for applauding all the 
meaſures of the crown. They were taught to regard 
foreign alliances, and continental connections, as con- 
ducive to internal ſecurity ; they oonſidered England as 
unable or unfit to be truſted in defending herſelf, and 
aid the troops of other countries for the promiſes of 
1 aſſiſtance f. Of theſe Sir Robert was the leader; 


and ſuch as he could not convince by his eloquence, he 


undertook to buy over by places and penſions. The 
other ſide, who went by the name of the country party, 
were entirely averſe to continental connections. They 
complained that immenſe ſums were laviſned on ſubſi- 
dies which could never be uſeful; and that alliances 
were bought with money from nations that ſhould rather 
contribute to England for her protection. Theſe 
looked upon the frequent journies of the king to Ha- 


partiality ſhewn in the royal breaſt in its favour. Theſe 
were joined by the high-flying Tories, who now began 
to perceive their own cauſe deſperate ; and as they were 
leagued with men who did not fear the reproach of 
Jacobitiſm, they gave and acquired greater confidence. 
As the court-party generally ed the houſe of com- 
mons with imaginary dangers, and concealed conſpira- 
cies, ſo they, on the country ſide, generally declaimed 


overgrown power of the crown, The complaints of 
neither were founded in fact; the kingdom was in no 
danger of invaſions from abroad, or from plots at home ; 
nor was the crown, on the other hand, gaining any ac- 
ceſſion of power, but rather every day, loſing ſome- 
what of its authority by inſenſible diminution. The 
king, chiefly attentive to his foreign dominions, re- 
garded but little his prerogative at home, and he could 
admit of many limitations in England, to be poſſeſſed of 
plenary power in dominions which he probably had a 
much higher regard for. 
About this time Mr. Oglethorpe received informa- 


ciſed by jailers upon their priſoners. He moved in the 
houſe for an examination into theſe practices, and was 
choſen chairman of a committee appointed to enquire 
into the ſtate of the jails of the kingdom. They began 
with the Fleet-priſon, which they viſited in a body; 
there they found Sir William Rich, baronet, loaded 
with irons, by order of Bambridge the warden, to whom 
he had given ſome ſlight cauſe of offence. They made 
a diſcovery. of many inhuman barbarities, which had 


Sir Robert Walpole had riſen from low beginnings, 
through two ſucceſſive reigns, into great conſideration. He 
was conſidered as a martyr to his cauſe, in the reign of queen 
Anne; and when the Lory party could no longer opprefs him, 
he till preſerved that hatred againſt them with which he ſet 
out. Being raiſed in the beginning of this reign to the head 
of the treaſury, he probably ſet off by endeavouring to ſerve 


his country; but ſoon meeting with ſtrong oppoſition, his ſuc- | 


ceeding endeavours were rather employed in keeping his ſitua- 
tion, than in adorning it. To defend the declining preroga- 
tive of the crown, might perhaps have been the firſt objecł of 
his attention; but ſoon after thoſe very meaſures, by which 
he pretended to ſecure it, proved the moſt effectual means to 


* leffen it. By corrupting the bouſe of commons, he increaſed 


their riches and their power; and they were not averſe to | 
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paid to che I been committed by that ruffian, and deteRted the mot 


iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villainy, and "extortion 

When the report was made by the committee, the 
houſe unanimouſly reſolved that Thomas Bambridge 

acting warden of the Fleet, had wilfully permitted ſebe. 
ral debtors to eſcape ; had been guilty of the moſt noto- 
rious breaches of truſt, great extortions, and the higheſt 
crimes and miſdemeanors in the execution of his office . 
that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons 
put into dungeons, and deſtroyed priſoners for debt, 
under his charge, treating them in the moſt barbarous 
and cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of 


che laws of the kingdom. John Huggins, Eſq. wbo 


had been warden of the Fleet-priſon, was ſubjected to a 


reſolution of the ſame nature. The houſe preſented an 
addreſs to the king, deſiring he would direct his attor- 


ney-general forthwith to proſecute theſe perſons and 
their accomplices, who were committed priſoners to 
Newgate. A bill was brought in, diſabling Bambridge 


to execute the office of warden 3 another for the better 


regulating the priſon of the Fleet; and for more effec- 
tual preventing and puniſhing arbitrary and illegal prac- 


tices of the warden of the ſaid priſon. 


There were two objects of controverſy which, during 
the whole courſe of this reign, were conſtantly debated 


upon in every ſeſſion ; theſe were the national debt, and 


the number of forces to be kept in pay. The govern- 
ment, at the acceſſion of the prefent king, as before 
obſerved, owed more than thirty millions of money ; 


and though there was a long continuance of profound 


peace, yet this ſum was continually increaſing. It was 
much wondered at by the country-party, how this could 
happen; and it was the buſineſs of the court to give 


plauſible reaſons for the increaſe, and to furniſh a new 


ſubject of wonder to be debated upon the enſuing ſeſ- 
ſion. Thus demands for new ſupplies were made every 
ſeſſion of parliament, either for the purpoſes of ſecuring 


friends upon the continent, of guarding the kingdom 


from internal conſpiracies, or of enabling the miniſtry to 
act vigorouſly in conjunction with the powers in alliance 
abroad. It was vainly alledged, that thoſe expences 
were incurred without preſcience or neceſſity; and that 
the increaſe of the national debt, by multiplying and in- 
creaſing taxes, would at laſt become an intolerable bur- 
then.' Theſe arguments were offered, canvaſſed, and 
rejected; the court-party was always victorious, and 
every demand granted with chearfulneſs, and even pro- 


fuſion. 


The Spaniards were the firſt nation who ſhewed the 
futility of treaties to bind, when any advantage was to 
be procured by infraction. The extreme avidity of our 
merchants, and the natural jealouſy and cruelty of that 
nation, produced every day encroachments on our ſide, 
and as arbitrary ſeizures on theirs. The people of our 
Weſt-India iſlands had long carried on an illicit trade 
with the ſubjects of Spain upon the continent, but when- 
ever detècted were rigorouſly puniſhed, and their car- 
goes confiſcated to the crown. In this temerity of ad- 
venture on the one hand, and puniſnment on the other, 
it muſt often have happened that the innocent muſt ſuffer 
with the guilty, and many complaints were made, per- 
haps founded in juſtice, that the Engliſh merchants 
were plundered by the Spaniſh king's veſſels upon the 


— 


voting away thoſe millions which he permitted them ſo libe- 
rally to ſhare. As ſuch a tendency in him naturally produced 


oppoſition, he was poſſeſſed of a moſt phlegmatic inſenſibility 


to reproach, and a calm diſpaſſionate manner of reaſoning up- 
on ſuch topics as he defired ſhould be believed. His diſcourſe 
was fluent, but without dignity z and his manner convincing 
from its apparent want of art. | | 

+ Nothing could be a greater burleſque upon negaciation, 
than the treaty of alliance concluded with the petty duke of 
Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, who very gravely guarantied to his 
Britannic majeſty the poſſeſſion of his three kingdoms, and 
obliged himſelf to ſupply his majeſty with five thouſand men, 
in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of five-and-twenty thou- 
ſand pounds for four years. | 
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fouthern Goafts of America, as if they had been pirates. 
The Engliſh miniſtry, unwilling to credit every report 
which was inflamed by reſentment or urged by avarice, 
expected to remedy the evils complained of by their fa- 
vourite ſyſtem of treaty, and in the mean time promiſed 
the nation redreſs. At length, however, the com- 
plaints became more general ; and the merchants re- 
by petition to the houſe of commons, who 

entered into a deliberation on the ſubject. They exa- 
mined the evidence of ſeveral who had been unjuſtly 
ſeized, and treated with great cruelty. One man, the 
maſter of a trading veſſel, had been ufed by the Spa- 
niards in the moſt ſhocking manner; he gave in his 
evidence with great preciſion, informed the houſe of the 
manner they had plundered and ſtripped him, of their 
cutting off his ears, and their preparing to put him to 
death. I then looked up, cried he, to my God for 
pardon, and to my country for revenge.” Theſe ac- 
counts raiſed a flame among the people, which it was 
neither the miniſter's intereſt, nor perhaps that of the 
nation, to indulge ; new negociacions were ſet on foot, 


was figned at Vienna, between the emperor, the king 
of Great Britain, and the king of Spain, which ſettled 
the peace of Europe upon its former footing, and put 
off E threatening war ſor a time. During the inter- 
val of peace nothing very remarkable happened, except 
in the Britiſh parliament, where the diſputes between 
the court and country- parties were carried on with un- 
ceaſing animoſity. Both ſides, from moderate begin- 
nings, at laſt fairly lifted themſelves in the cauſe, not of 
truth, but of Meaſures, propoſed by the mi- 
niſtry, though trending to the benefit of the nation, were 
oppoſed by their antagoniſts, who, on their ſide, alſo 
were abridged the power of carrying any act, how be- 
neficial ſoever it might have been. 

In 1730 ſeven chiefs of the Cherokee nations of 
Indians in America were b to England by Sir 
Alexander Cumin. Being introduced to the king, they 
hid their crown and regalia at his feet ; and by an au- 
'thentic deed acknowledged themſelves ſubjects to his 
dominion, in the name of all the com-patriots who had 
veſted them with full power for this purpoſe. They 
were amazed and onfounded at the riches and magni- 
ficence of the Britiſh court: they compared the king 
and queen to the fun and moon, the princes to the ſtars 
of heaven, and themſelves to nothing. They gave 
their aſſent in the moſt ſolemn manner to articles of 
friendſhip and commerce, propoſed by the lords com- 
miſſioners for trade and plantations ; and being loaded 
with preſents of neceſſaries, arms, and ammunition, 
were re-conveyed to their own country, which borders 
on the province of South-Carolina. 

About this time England was greatly infeſted with 
robbers, aſſaſſins, and incendiaries, the natural conſe- 
quences of degeneracy, corruption, and the want of 

lice in the interior government of the kingdom. 

his deſect, in a great meaſure, aroſe from an abſurd 
notion, that laws neceſſary to prevent thoſe acts of cru- 
elty, violence, and rapine, would be incompatible with 
the liberty of Britiſh ſubjects ; a nation that confounds 
all diſtinctions between liberty and brutal licentiouſneſs, 
as if that freedom was deſirable, in the enjoyment of 
which people find no ſecurity for their lives or effects. 
The peculiar depravity of the times was viſible even in 
the conduct of aſe who preyed upon the common- 
wealth. Thieves and robbers were now become more 


deſperate and ſavage than ever they had appeared ſince 


mankind was civilized. In the exerciſe of their rapine, 
they wounded, maimed, and even murdered the unhappy 
ſufferers, through a wantonneſs of barbarity. They 
circulated letters, demanding ſums of money from cer- 
tain individuals, on pain of reducing their houſes to 
aſhes, and their families to ruin; and even ſet fire to 
the houſe of a rich merchant in Briſtol, who had refuſed 
to comply with their demand. The ſame ſpecies of 
villainy was practiſed in different parts of the kingdom; 
ſo that the government was obliged to interpoſe, and 
No. LXVII. | | 


and new mediators offered their interpoſition. A treaty 
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offer a conſiderable reward for diſcovering the ruffians 
concerned in ſuch execrable deſigns. 

Great abuſes having been committed by the managers 
of the Charitable Corporation, the parliament, in 1731, 
9g ery a full and particular ſtatement of their affairs 
to be laid before the houſe. This company was firſt 
ereCted in 1707. The profeſſed intention of the di- 
rectors was to lend money at legal intereſt to the poor, 
upon ſmall pledges ; and to perſons of better rank upon 
an indubitable ſecurity of goods impawned. Their ca- 
pital was at firſt limited to thirty thouſand pounds; but, 
by licences from the crown, they increaſed it to ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds, though their charter was 
never confirmed by act of parliament. In October, 
1731, George Robinfon, Eſq. member for Marlow, 
the caſhier, and John Thompſon, warehouſe-keeper 
of the corporation, diſappeared in one day. The pro- 
prietors, alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general 


courts, and appointed a committee to inſpect into the 


ſtate of their affairs. They reported, that for a capital of 
above five hundred thouſand pounds no equivalent was 


found; inaſmuch as their effects did not amount to the 


value of thirty thouſand, the remainder having been em- 
bezzled by means which they could not diſcover. The 
proprietors, in a petition to the houſe of commons, re- 
preſented, that by the moſt notorious breach of truſt in 
ſeveral perſons to whom the care and management of 
their affairs were committed, the corporation had been 
defrauded of the greateſt part of their capital; and that 
many of the petitioners were reduced to the utmoſt de- 
gree of miſery. and diſtreſs ; they, therefore, prayed, 
that as they were unable to detect the combinations of 
thoſe who had ruined them, or to bring the delinquents 
to juſtice, ' without the aid of the power and authority of 
parliament, the houſe would vouchſafe to enquire into 
the ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct of their 
managers ; and give ſuch relief to the petitioners as to 
the houſe ſhould ſeem meet, The petition was gra- 
ctouſly received, and a ſecret committee 11 
proceed on the enquiry. They ſoon diſcovered a moſt 
iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which had been acted by 
Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of the 
directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
proprietors. Many perſons of rank and quality were 
concerned in this infamous conſpiracy : and even ſome 
of the firſt characters in the nation did not eſcape ſuſpi- 
cion and cenſure, Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archi- 
bald Grant were expelled the houſe of commons, as 
having had a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe fraudulent 
practices: a bill was brought in, to reſtrain them and 
other delinquents from leaving the kingdom, or alien- 
ating their effects. In the mean time, the committee 
received a letter from Signor John Angelo Belloni, an 
eminent banker at Rome, giving them to underſtand, 
that Thompſon was ſecured in that city, with all his 
papers, and confined to the caſtle of St. Angelo; and 
that the papers were tranſmitted to his correſpondent 
at Paris, who would deliver them up, oa certain con- 
ditions ſtipulated in favour of the priſoner. This letter 
was conſidered as an artifice to inſinuate a favourable 
opinion of the pretender, as if he had taken meaſures 
for ſecuring T COT from his zeal for juſtice, and 
affection for the Engliſh people. On this ſuppoſition 
the propoſals were rejected with diſdain ; and both 
houſes concurred in an order that the letter ſhould be 
burned at the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the 
common hangman. The lower houſe reſolved, that it 
was an inſolent and audacious libel, abſurd and contra- 
dictory; that the whole tranſaction was a ſcandalous 
artifice, calculated to delude the unhappy, and to diſ- 
guiſe and conceal the wicked practices of the profeſſed 
enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown, and dignity, 
As Robinſon and Thompſon neglected to ſurrender 
themſelves, according to the terms ſpecified in a bill 
which had paſſed for that purpoſe, they were expelled 

the houſe. $5 
In 1732, a ſcheme which was ſet on foot by Sir 
Robert Walpole, engroſſed the attention of the public: 
9 R it 
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it was to fix a general exciſe. The miniſter introduced 


it into the houſe, by going into a detail of the frauds 


ractiſed by the factors in London, who were employed 
y the American L in ſelling their tobacco. To 
prevent theſe fra 
the cuſtoms levied in the uſual manner upon tobacco, 
all hereaſter to be imported ſhould be lodged in ware- 
houſes appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the 
crown, and ſhould from thence be ſold, upon paying 
the duty of four-pence a pound, when the proprietors 
found a purchaſer. This propoſal raiſed a violent fer- 
ment, not leſs within doors than without. It was aſ- 
ſerted, -that it would expoſe the factors to ſuch hard- 
ſhips, that they would be unable to continue their trade, 
__ that ſuch a ſcheme would not even prevent the 
frauds complained of. It was added, that a number of 
additional exciſemen and warehouſe-keepers would thus 
be employed, which would at once render the miniftry 
formidable, and the people dependent. Such were the 
ments made uſe of to ftir up the citizens to oppoſe 
this law. The people were raiſed to ſuch a ferment, 
that the parliament-houſe was ſurrounded with multi- 
tudes, who intimidated the miniſtry, and compelled 
them to drop the deſign. 
was celebrated with public rejoicings in London and 
Weſtminſter, and the miniſter was 
the populace of London. | 
T he oppoſition acquired ſuch ſtrength and popula- 
ity by defeating the miniſtry in this ſcheme, that they 


n 
refolved to try their forces in an offenſive meaſure ; and, | 


therefore, in 1733, made a motion for repealing the 


he propoſed, that inſtead of having 


ſeptennial bill, and bringing back triennial parliaments, 


as ſettled at'the revolution. In the courſe of this de- 
bate the country-party reflected with great ſeverity on 
the meaſures of the late reign, and the conduct of the 
preſent miniſter. * It was alledged, that the ſeptennial 
bill was an encroachment on the rights of the people, 
and that there was no method to overturn a wicked 
miniſtry, but by frequent changes of parliament. Not- 
withſtanding the warmth of the oppoſition, the miniſtry, 
exerting all their ſtrength, were victorious, and the 
motion was ſuppreſſed by the majority. However, as 
the country-party ſeemed to grow more powerful on 
this occaſion than formerly, it was thought fit to diſſolve 
the parliament in April, 1734, and another was con- 
voked by the ſame proclamation. | | 
On the 14th of March, 1734, the nuptials of the 
prince of Orange and the princeſs royal were ſolem- 
nized with great magnificence; and this match was at- 
tended with addreſſes of congratulation to his majeſty 
from different parts of the kingdom. In February, 
1736, the king having ſent two members of the privy- 
council to the prince of Wales, with a meſſage, pro- 
poſing a Ting, 1 betvecen his royal highneſs and the 
rinceſs of Saxe-Gotha, and the propoſal being agreea- 
le to the prince, the marriage was celebrated on the 
th of April. Upon this occaſion Mr. Pulteney moved 
for an addreſs of congratulation to his majeſty, and was 
ſupported by Mr. George Lyttelton and Mr. William 
Put, who ſeized this opportunity of pronouncing ele- 
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„A reward of two hundred pounds having 


it paſſed both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. 

+ This ſtep was occaſioned by the wy which the preſs 
had for ſome time indulged of ſiding with the popular party; 
and the' managers of the play-houſes finding moſt money was 
to be made by political repreſentations, laid hold on the ſcheme. 
At a little theatre in the Haymarket the miniſtry were eve 
pight ridiculed, and their dreſs and manner exactly imita 
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The milcarriage of the bill 
burned in effigy by 
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| gant panegyrics on the prince of Wales and his 
conſort. ' Theſe two young members ſoon diſti 
bara - = houſe by or ace and ſuperior 
ents. A bill was paſſed this year for naturalizi 
royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales. 2 
Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over the 
whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with tumul 
and riots, which might have been prevented by proper 
regulations of the civil government in a due execution of 
the laws. The moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances 
happened at Edinburgh, on the 7th of September 
1736. John Porteous, who. commanged the guarg 
paid by that city, a man of brutal diſpoſition and aban- 
doned morals, had at the execution of a ſmuggler bees 
B by ſome inſults from the populace to order 
is men, without uſing the previous formalities of the 
law, to fire with ſhot among the crowd ; by which pre- 
cipitate order ſeveral innocent perſons loſt their lives. 
Porteous was tried for murder, convicted, and received 
ſentence of death; but the * as guardian of the 
realm, thought proper to indulge him with a reprieve. 
The common people of Edinburgh reſented this lenity 
ſhewn to a criminal, who was the object of their de- 
teſtation. They remembered that pardons had been 
granted to divers military delinquents in. that country, 
who had been condemned by legal trial. They ſeemed 
to think thoſe were encouragements to oppreſſion ; they 
were fired by a national jealouſy ; they were ſtimulated 
by the relations and friends of thoſe who had been mur- 


aiable 
ed 


their ſtrength 


dered; and they reſolved to wreak their vengeance on 
the author of that tragedy, by depriving him of life on 
the very day which the j had fixed for his execu- 
tion. Thus determined, they aſſembled in different 
bodies, about ten o'clock at night. They blocked up 
the gates of the city, to prevent the admiſſion of the 
troops that were quartered in the ſuburbs. They ſur- 
prized and difarmed the town-guards : they broke open 


the priſon-doors ; dragged Porteous from thence to the 


place of execution; and, leaving him hanging by the 
neck on a dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral 
habitations. This exploit was performed with ſuch 
conduct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the reſult of a 
plan formed by ſome perſons of conſequence : it, there- 
ore, became the object of a very ſevere enquiry *. 

The chief ſubject of contention that preſented itſelf in 
the courſe of this ſeſſion, was a motion which Mr. 
Pulteney made for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he 
would be pleaſed to ſettle one hundred thouſand pounds 
a year upon the prince of Wales. Sir Robert Walpole 
vigorouſly oppoſed the motion, and endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, Tor the annual ſum of fifty thouſand pounds 
was as much as the king could afford to allow for the 
prince's maintenance; and he iated upon the bad 
conſequences that might enſue, if the ſon ſhould be 
rendered altogether independent of the father. The 
bill was thrown out. A ſcheme was propoſed by Sir 
John Barnard, in 1737, for diminiſhing the intereſt on 
the national debt, and rejected in the ſame manner. 
But it was otherwiſe with a bill introduced by the mi- 
niſtry for ſubjecting the playhouſes to a licenſer f. + 
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| had no taſte for new pieces of real humour, was willing to 


gratify their 1 for ſcandal, and brought on a theatrical 
piece, which he called Paſquin; the public applauded its ſe- 
verity, and the repreſentation was crowded for ſeveral nights 
running, while Fielding began to congratulate himſelf upon 
his dexterity, in diſcarding wit from the ſtage, and ſubſtituting 
politics, which the people liked better. The abuſe, ver, 
thteatened to become dangerous; and the miniſtry, ſenſible of 
, were reſolved, as they expreſſedjt, to ſuppreſs 
the licentiouſneſs of the ftage. Some of nal aro exhibited 
at that time were not only ſevere, but immoral alſo. On this 
round .the miniſtry made their attack, Sir Robert Walpole 
rought in a bill to limit the —— to ſubject 
all dramatic writings to the inſpection of the lord-chamberlain, 
and to ſuppreſs all ſuch as he thought would have a tendenc 
to corrupt men's morals, or obſtruct government. The bill 
was oppoſed by lord Cheſterfield with great eloquence; but 


The ingenious Mr. Heary Fielding finding that the public { carried by a majority determined to vote with the 1 
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New ſubjects of controverſy offered every day; and 
the members on each fide were ready enough to ſeize 
them. A convention agreed upon by the miniſtry, at 
the Prado; with Spain, became an object of warm al- 
tercation. By this the court of Spain agreed to pay the 
ſum of ninety-five thouſand pounds to the Engliſh, as a 
fatisfaction for all demands upon the crown and the 
ſubjects of that kingdom, and to diſcharge the whole 
within four months, from the day of ratification. This, 
however, was conſidered as no equivalent to the da- 
mages that had been ſuſtained; the country- party de- 
claimed againſt it as a ſacrifice of the intereſts of Great 
Britain to the court of Spain, and alledged, that the 
F hole of their demands ſhould be paid, which amounted 
to three hundred and forty thouſand pounds. The 
miniſter on this occaſion was provoked into unuſual ve- 
hemence, He branded the oppoſite party with the ap- 
lation of traitors, and expreſſed his hope that their 
behaviour would unite all the true friends of the preſent 
government in oppoling their deſigns. ' The miniſtry 
were, as uſual, victorious; and the country-party find- 
ing themſelves out- voted in every debate, reſolved to 
withdraw ſor ever. They had long aſſerted that all de- 
liberation was uſeleſs, and debate vain, ſince every 
member had liſted himſelf not under the banners of 
reaſon, but of party. NN LEES | 
A miſunderſtanding aroſe about this time - between 
the king and the prince of Wales; and as the latter was 
the darling of the people, his cauſe was ſeconded by all 
thoſe of the country-party. The prince had been a 
ſhort time before married to the princeſs of Saxe- Gotha; 
and the prince taking umbrage at the ſcantineſs of his 
yearly allowance from his father, ſeldom viſited the 
court. The princeſs had advanced to the laſt month of 
her pregnancy, before the king had any notice of the 
event ; and ſhe was actually brought to-bed of a prin- 
ceſs, without properly acquainting the king. In con- 
ſequence of this, his majeſty ſeat his ſon a meſſage, by 
the duke of Grafton, informing him, that the whole 
tenor of his conduct had of late been ſo void of real 
duty, that he reſolved to puniſh him by forbidding him 
the court. He, therefore, ſignified his pleaſure that he 
ſhould leave St. James's with all his family, when it 
could be done without prejudice or inconvenience to 
the pri z and, in conſequence, the prince retired to 
Kew *. This rupture was very favourable to the coun- 
try intereſt, as they thus had a conſiderable perſonagè 
equally intereſted with themſelves to oppoſe the miniſtry. 


- 


To the prince, therefore, reſorted all thoſe who formed | 


future ions of riſing in the ſtate, and all who 
had reaſon to be diſcontepted with the conduct of the 
preſent miniſtry. | | 5 
On the 24th of January, 1738, the parliament being 
met, the king op the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, 
recommending the diſpatch of the public buſineſs with 
prudence and unanimity. Each houſe preſented a warm 
addreſs of condolence on the queen's death, which had 
lately happened, with which he ſeemed to be extremely 
affected. Ever ſince the treaty of Utrecht, the Spa- 
niards in America had inſulted and diſtreſſed the com- 
merce of Great- Britain, and the Britiſh merchants had 
attempted to carry on an illicit trade into their domi- 
nions. A right which the Engliſh merchants claimed 
by treaty, of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 
gave them frequent opportunities of trading in contra- 
commodities upon the continent; ſo that to ſup- 
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This bill, while it confined genius on the one hand, turned it 
to proper objects of purſuit on the other; and the ſtage is at 
ent free from the ſcandalous licence which infects the preſs, 
t perhaps rendered more dull from the abridgement of unli- 
mited abuſe, oO 
Whatever might have been his deſign in concealing fo 
long from the king and queen the pregnaucy of the princeſs, 
nd afterwards hurrying her from place toplace, in ſuch a con- 
dition, to the manifeſt hazard of her life, his majeſty had cer- 
tainly cauſe to be offended at this part of his conduct ; though 
the puniſhment ſeems to have been ſeyere if not rigorous ; for 
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preſs the evil, the Spaniards were reſolved to annihilate 
the claim 7. The Spaniſh veſſels appointed for pro- 


tecting the coaſt, continued their ſeverities upon the 


Engliſh z many of the ſubjects of Britain were ſent to 
dig in the mines of Potoſi, and deprived of all means of 
conveying their complaints to thoſe who might ſend their 
redreſs. One remonſtrance followed another to the 
court of Madrid of this violation of treaty ; but the only 
anſwer given were promiſes of enquiry, which produced 
no reformation. Our merchants complained loudly of 
theſe outrages ; but the miniſter vainly expected from 
negociations that redreſs which was only to be obtained 
by arms. The fears diſcovered by the court of Great- 
Britain only ſerved to increaſe the inſolence of the ene- 
my; and their guardſhips continued to feize not only all 
the guilty, bur the innocent, whom they found ſailing 
along the Spaniſh main. At laſt the complaints of the 
Engliſh merchants were loud enough to intereſt the 
houſe of commons; their letters and memorials were 
produced, and their grievances enforced: by council at 
the bar of the houſe. It was ſoon found that the money 
which Spain had agreed to pay to the court of Great- ' 
Britain was with-held, and no reaſon aſſigned for the 
delay. The miniſter, therefore, to gratify the general 
ardour, and to atone for his former deficiences, ' aſſured 


the houſe that he would put the nation into a condition 


of war. Soon after letters of repriſal were granted 
againſt the Spaniards; and this being on both ſides 
conſidered as an actual commencement of hoſtilities, 
— diligently ſet forward their armament by ſea and 


A war with Spain being now become unavoidable, 
the people, who had long clamoured for war, began to 
feel uncommon alacrity at its approach; and the mi- 
niſtry finding it inevitable, began to be as earneſt in 
1 Orders were iſſued for augmenting the 
land-forces, and railing a body of marines. War was 
declared with all proper ſolemnity, and ſoon after two 
rich Spaniſh prizes were taken in the Mediterranean. 
Admiral Vernon, a man of more courage than expe- 
rience, of more confidence than ſkill, was ſent com- 
mander of a fleet into the Weſt-Indies, to diſtreſs the 
enemy in that part of the globe. He had aſſerted in 
the houſe of commons, that Porto-Bello, a fort and 
harbour in South America, could be eaſily deſtroyed ; 
and that he himſelf would undertake to reduce it with 
{ix ſhips only. A project which appeared fo wild and 
impoſſible was ridiculed by the miniſtry ; but as he ſtill 
inſiſted upon the propoſal, they complied with his re- 
queſt, „ rai want of ſucceſs might repreſs the 
confidence of his party. But how great was their aſto- 
niſhment when on the 13th of March, 1739, a ſhip- 
arrived from the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched by admiral 
Vernon, with an account of his having taken Porto- 
Bello, on the iſthmus. of Darien, with fx ſhips only, 
and demoliſhed all the fortifications of the place. The 
Spaniards ated with ſuch puſillanimity on this occaſion, 


that their forts were taken almoſt without bloodſhed. 


The two houſes of parliament joined in an addreſs of 
cohgratulation upon this ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms; 
and the nation in general was wonderfully elated by an 
exploit which was magnified much aboye its merit. 


The commons granted every thing the crown thought 


proper to demand. They provided for eight-and- 
twenty thouſand land forces, befides ſix thouſand ma- 
rines. They enabled his majeſty to equip a very pow- 


— 


he was not even admitted into the preſenee of the queen his 
mother, to expreſs his duty to her, in her laſt moments, to 
implore her forgiveneſs, and receive her laſt bleſſing. She 
died of a e AT in her bowels, on the 2oth of Novem- 
ber, 1737, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as a 
princeſs of uncommon ſagacity, and as a pattern of conjugal 
virtue, Smollett. 

+ This liberty of cutting logwood had often been acknow- 
ledged, but never clearly aſcertained ; in all former treaties, it 
was conſidered as an object of too little importance to make a 
ſeparate article in any negociation. | 
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erful navy ; they voted the ſubſidy to the king of Deris 
mark; and they empowered their ſovereign to defray 
certain extraordinary expences not ſpecified in the efti⸗ 


mates. To anfweritheſe uncommon g they im- 
poſed a land- tax of fourrſhillings'in the and en- 


abled his majeſty to deduct twelve hundred thoufund 
pounds fromthe ſinking fund; in a word, the expence 
of the war, during the courſe of the enſuing year, 
amounted to about — 4 — en 3 70 * 
D the of the ter, | 
Weg — in conſequence of a ſevere f froſt; 
which began at Chriſtmas, 1739, and continued till the 
latter end of February, 1740. The river Thames was 
covered with ſuch a cruſt of ice, that 4 multitude of 
le dwellec ir in tents, and a great number of 
ths were erected ſor the entertainment of the popu- 
lace. The navigation was entirely 
men and fiſnermen were diſabled from earning a Rveli- 
hood ; the fruitꝭ of the earth were deſtroyed by the 
cold, hich was: fo extreme, that many perſons were 
Chilled to death ; and this calamity was the more deeply 
felt, as the poor could not afford to ſupply themſelves 
with coals and fuel; which were advanced in price, in 
proportion to che ſeverity and continuatice of the froſt. 
The lower cha of labourers, who worked in the open 
air, were now ideprived of all means of ſubfiſtence: 
many kinds of manufacture were laid aſide, becauſe it 
was found impracticable to carry them on. The price 
of all forts of provi roſe almoſt to a dearth : even 
water was ſalct in the ſtreets of London. In this ſeaſon 
. of diſtreſs, many wretched families muſt have periſhed 
by cold and had not thoſe of opulent fortunes 
been inſpired with a remarkable fpirit of compaſſion and 
humanity.” Nothing can more redound to the honour 
of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe inſtances of bene- 


valence and well-condutted charity which were then 


exhibited. The liberal hand was not only to 
the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that owned their 
diſtreſs; but uncommon pains were taken to find out 
and relie ve thoſe more unhappy objects, who from mo- 
tives of falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, endeavoured 
to conceal their miſery. Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in 
their own deſpite. The ſolitary habitations of the widow, 
the fatherleſs, and the unfortunate, were viſited by the 
bene ficent, who felt for the woes of their fellow-crea- 
tures; and, to ſuch as'refuſed to receive a portion of 
the public charity, the neceſſaries of life were privately 
conveyed. in ſuch a manner as could leaſt ſhock the 
delicacy of their diſpoſitions! "or ON 
As che war had: begun fucceſsfully, it inſpired the 
cammaons. to proſecute it with all imaginable vigour. 


While tions were making in other departments, 
a. ſquadron of ſhips was equipped for diſtreſſing the 


enemy in the South ſeas: it ſet ſail in September, 
1740, and che command was given to commodore 
Anſon. This fleet was deſtined to fail through the 
ſtreigtus of Magellan, and ſteering northwards along 
the coaſts of Chili and Peru, to co-operate occaſionally 
with adirfiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of Darien. The 
delays and miſtakes of the miniſtry fruſtrated that part 
af the ſcheme, which was originally well laid. The 
fleet conſiſted of five ſhips. of the line, a' frigate, 
and two ſtore-ſhips, with about fourteen hundred men. 
Having reached the coaſts of Brazil, he refreſhed his 
men for ſome time on the iſland of St. Catharine, a ſpot 


that. enjoys all the fruitſulneſs and verdure of the luxu-" 
rious tropical climate. From thence he ſteered down- - 


ward into the cold and tempeſtuous regions of the ſouth ; 
and in about five months after, meeting a terrible tem- 
peſt, he doubled Cape Horn. By this time his fleet 
was diſperſed, and his crew deplorably diſabled with the 


ſo that with much difficulty he gained the de- 


ſcurvy; 
| lighrfu iſand of Juan Fernandez, There he was joined 
by one ſhip, and a veſſel of ſeven guns. From 
advancing northward, he landed on the coaſt Chili, 
attacked the city of Paita by night. In this bold at- 
tempt he made no uſe of his ſhi 
barked all his men; a few ſoldiers, favoured by dark- 


4 


{the water- | 
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,nefs, ſuſſited®$ fir ttie whole” town" wich terror an 
confulion.”? Phe governor of the garriſon, and the m. 
habitants,” Aeon” all ſicdes; "aceultorned to be ſevere, 
they expettedFevericy. In the mean tie, a nal) body 
'of the Englih kept poſſeffon of the ton for 'Hites 
days, ſtripping it of all its treaſures and merchandize to 
a conſiderable amount, and then ferting it on fire. Soon 
after this a ſtall ſquadron advanced as far as Panama 
fitvated on the iſthmus of Parten, on the weſtern ſide 
of the great American continent. The commodore 
no placed All dis hopes in taking one of thoſe valable 
Spaniſh ſhips, which trade from the Philippine 
to Mexico. Not above one or two at the moſt of theſe 
immenſely rich ſhips went from one continent to the 
; other in a Year ; they were, therefore," very large, in 
order to carry u ſufficiency of treafre, ant{ proportion. 
ably ſtrong to defend it. In hopes of meeting with one 
; of theſe, the gommodbre, with his little fleet, traverſed 
che great Pacific Ocean; but the ſcutvy once more vi- 
| — Fo —_ 2 of his = died, and almoſt all 
were d. In this exigence having brought all hi 
men into one vefſe}, and ſer fire to ie Hehe, Hh A. 
from the iſland 'of Tinian, which lies about half way 
between the new world and the old. In this charming 
abode he corminued” for ſome time, till his men reco- 
vered their health, and his ſhip was refitted for failing. 
Thos refreſhed he ſet forward for China, where he laid 
in proper ſtores for once more traverſing back that im- 
menſe ocean in which he had juſt before ſuffered ſuch 
dimeulties-. Having accordingly taken forme Dutch 
and Indian failors on board; he again ſteered towards 
America; and, at 1 85 1A toĩls, diſcovered 
the Spaniſh galleon he had fo long ardently expected. 
This veſſel was built as well for the purpoſes of war as 
of merchandize. It mounted fixty guns, and five hun- 
dred men, white the crew of the commodore did not 
amount to half that number. However, the victo 
was on the Tide of the Englifh, and they returned home 
with their prize, in June, 1744, which was eftimated 
atthree hundred and thirteeri thoufand pounds fterling, 
while the different captures that had been made before 
amounted to d much more. Thus, after a voyage of 
three years, eonducted with amazing perſeverance and 
intrepidity, the public ſuſtained the loſs of a fmall fleet; 
bur a few individuals became poſſeſſed of immenſe 


The Englifh in the mean time conducted other ope- 
rations againſt che enemy with amazing activity. When 

Anſon ſer out it was with a deſign of acting a ſubordinate 

part to a formidable armamene defigned for the coaſts 

of New Spain, conſifting of ewenty-nine ſhips of the 

line, and almoſt an equal number of frigates, furniſhed 

with warlike ſtores, near fifteen thoufand feamen, and 
as many land- forces. Lord Cathcart was appointed to 
command the land- forces; but he dying on his paſſage, 
the command devolved upon general Wentworth, whole | 
abilities were ſup to be unequal to the truſt repoſed 
in him. The miniſtry, without any viſible reaſon, de- 
| tained the fleet in England, until rhe ſeafon for acting in 
America was nearly over. In the country where they 
were to carry on their operations, periodical rains begin 
about the end of April, and this change in the climate 
always bri aving at length 
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rings on epidemical difeafes. 

'atrived on the coaſts of New Spain, before the wealthy 
city of Carthagena, they landed their forces, in order to 
;form the fiege of this important fortification. * The 
{Engliſh not being able to make any impreſſion on the 
town, and having loſt ſix hundred men before it, occa- 
Toned diſſentions among the commanders, when it was 
concluded to remove their forces from this ſcene of diſ- 
appointment and diftemper, The fortifications near the 
harbour being demoliſhed, the troops were conveyed 


back to Jamaica; and this iſland, which of itſelf is ſuf- 
ficientiy unhealthy, was conſidered as a paradiſe to that 
from which they had juſt eſcaped. This fatal miſcar- 
Triage, which tarniſhed the Briciſh glory, was no ſooner 


pping, nor even diſem- known in England, than the kingdom was filled with 


murmurs and diſcontent. The loudeſt burſt of indig- 
: nation 


8 E o 
nation was directed at the miniſter ; they who once 
2 him for ſucceſſes he did not merit, condemned 


now for a failure of which he was innocent. 
The miſcarriage at Carthagena occaſioned loud com- 
plaints in, England, and to this cauſe of complaint, ſe- 
veral others were added. The inactivity of the Engliſh 
fleet at home was among the principal. Sir John 
Norris had twice failed to the coaſts of Spain, at the 
head of a very powerful ſquadron, without taking any 
effectual ſtep to annoy the enemy. The Spaniſh priva- 
reers, become numerous and enterprizing, annoyed our 


commerce with great ſucceſs, having taken, ſince the 


commencement of the war, four hundred and ſeven 
ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of Great Britain. The 
Engliſh, though at an immenſe expence in equipping 
fleets, ſeemed to lie down unrevenged under every blow, 
and ſuffered one loſs after another without repriſal. 
'This'univerſal diſcontent had a manifeſt influence upon 
the general election which followed ſoon after ; and the 
complaints againſt the miniſter became ſo general, that 
he began to tremble for his ſafety. All the adherents 
of the prince of Wales, who continued to live retired 
from court, as a private gentleman, concurred in the 
. oppoſition. Obſtinate ſtruggles were maintained in all 
parts of the kingdom; and ſuch a national ſpirit pre. 
vailed, that the country intereſt now at laſt ſeemed 
ready to * N In this ſituation, the miniſter 
findi 2 of the houſe of commons turned 
againſt him, tried every art to break that confederacy, 
which he knew he had not ſtrength to oppoſe. His 
firſt attempt was by endeavouring to diſengage the 
prince from his party, by promiſes of royal favour, and 
other emoluments *. 

Walpole, being diſappointed in his endeavours to 
gain the prince, plainly perceived that his power was at 
an end; but he ſtill feared more for his perſon. The 
reſentment of the people had been raiſed againſt him to 
an extravagant height ; and their leaders taught them to 
expect very ſignal juſtice to their ſuppoſed oppreſſor. 
The firſt occaſion he had to find the houſe of commons 
turned: upon ſome diſputed 


againſt him, was in debati 
elections. In the firſt of theſe, which was heard at the 


bar of the houſe, he carried his point by a majority of 


fix only; and this he looked upon as a defeat rather 
than a victory. The inconſiderable majority that ap- 
peared on his ſide, which had long been uſed to carry 
every queſtion with eaſe, plainly proved that his friends 
were no longer able to protect him. A petition, pre- 
ſented by the electors of Weſtminſter, — of 
an undue election, which had been carrigd on by the 
unjuſt influence of the miniſtry, and which they begged 
to ſet aſide, was preſented to the houſe. Sir Robert 
laboured with all his art to over- rule their petition; the 
houſe entered into a diſcuſſion, and carried it againſt 
him by a majority of four voices. He reſolved to try 
his ſtrength once more in another diſputed election, 
(that of Chippingham in Wiltſhire,) and had the mor- 
tification to ſee the majority againſt him augmented to 
fixteen. He then declared he would never fit more in 
that houſe. The next day the king adjourned both 
houſes of parliament till the 18th of February, 1742; 
and in the interim Sir Robert Walpole was created earl 
of Orford, and reſigned all his employments. A change 
in the miniſtry was the natural conſequence of Walpole's 
relignation. The place of chancellor of the exchequer 
was beſtowed on Mr, Sandys, who was likewiſe ap- 
pointed a lord of the treaſury. Lord Harrington was 


* The biſhop of Oxford was accordingly ſent to him, with 
an offer, that if he would write a letter of ſubmiſſion to the 
Ling, he and all his counſcilors ſhould be taken into favour ; 

fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be added to his revenue, two hun- 
dred thouſand ſhould be granted him to pay his debts, and 
ſuitable proviſion ſhould be m̃ade in due time for all his fol- 
lowers. This to a perſon already involved in debt, from the 
ſcantineſs of his penſion and the neceſſity of keeping up his 
dignity, was a tempting offer. However, the prince gene- 


rouſly diſdained it, declaring he would accept of no conditions 
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declared preſident of the council; and in his room lord 
Carteret became ſecretary of ſtate. Mr. Pulteney was 
{worn of the privy- council; and afterwards created earl 
The reconciliation between the king and the 
prince of Wales took place ſoon after; and the change 
in the miniſtry was celebrated by rejoicings over the 
whole nation. 

The war with Spain had now continued for ſeveral 
years, and was attended with but indifferent fortune. 
Some unſucceſsful expeditions had been carried on in the 
Weſt-Indies, under admiral Vernon, commodore 
Knowles, and others; and the failure of theſe was till 
more aggravated by the political writers of the day. 
Theſe writers made themſelves agreeable to the public 
by impudence and abuſe ; they embarraſſed every ope- 
ration, and embittered every misfortune. Theſe had 
for ſome time diſguſted the nation at their operations by 
ſea, and taught them to wiſh for better fortune on land. 
The people became ripe for renewing their victories in 
Flanders, and the king deſired nothing with ſo much 
ardour. It was reſolved, therefore, to ſend a powerful 
body of men into the Netherlands to join in the quarrels 
that were beginning on the continent ; and immenſe tri- 
umphs were expected from ſuch an undertaking, which 
the king reſolved to conduct in perſon. An army of 
ſixteen thouſand men were in conſequence tranſported to 
Flanders, and the war with Spain became but an object 
of ſecondary conſideration. 

The views of France in the continental war were ſe-⸗ 
conded by Spain and Sardinia, both having hopes to 
grow more powerful by a diviſion of the ſpoils of 
Auſtria, A French army, therefore, ſoon over-ran the 
empire, under the conduct of old marſhal Villars; 
while the duke of Montemar, the general of Spain, was 
equally victorious in the kingdom of Naples. Thus 
the emperor had the mortification to ſee his own domi- 
nions ravaged, and a great part of Italy torn from him, 


for having attempted to give a king to Poland. Theſe 


rapid ſucceſſes of France and its allies ſoon compelled 
the emperor to demand a peace f. 

The emperor dying in the year 1940, the French 
began to think this a favourable opportunity of exerting 
their ambition once more. Regardleſs of treaties, par- 
ticularly that called the Pragmatic Sanction, by which 


the reverſion of all the late emperor's dominions was 


ſettled upon his daughter, they cauſed the elector of 
Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus the queen of 
Hungary, daughter of Charles VI. deſcended from an 
illuſtrious line of emperors, ſaw herſelf ſtripped of her 
inheritance, and left for a whole year deſerted by all 
Europe, and without any hopes of ſuccour. She had 
ſcarce cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe loſt Sileſia, by 
an irruption of the young king of Pruſſia, who ſeized 
the opportunity of her defenceleſs ſtate to renew his 
ancient pretenſions to that province, of which it muſt 
be owned his anceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived. 
France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her 
dominions ; England was the only ally that ſeemed wil- 
ling to eſpouſe her helpleſs condition. Sardinia and 
Holland ſoon after came to her aſſiſtance, and laſt of all 
Pruſſia acceded to the union in her favour. The king 
of England informed the parliament that he had ſent a 
body of Engliſh forces into the Netherlands, which he 
had augmented by ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians, to 
make a diverſion upon the dominions of France, in the 
queen of Hungary's favour 4. By the acceſſion of the 
Engliſh and other powers to the queen of Hungary's 


cauſe, 


—— 


dictated to him under the influence of a miniſter whoſe mea- 
ſures he diſapproved. 

+ Peace was accordingly granted him; but Staniſlaus, upon 
whoſe account the war was begun, was neglected in the 
treaty. It was ſtipulated that he houtd renounce all claim to 
the crown of Poland, for which the emperor gratified France 
with the duchy of Lorrain, and ſome other valuable territories. 

t When the ſupplies came to be conſidered, by which this 
additional number of Hanoverian troops was to be paid by 
England for defending their — it produced moſt vio- 
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cauſe, a great alteration immediately took place in her 
affairs. The ſcale of victory ſoon turned on her. fide, 
and the French were driven out of Bohemia. Her 
general, rince Charles, at the head of a large army, 
invaded 7 dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the no- 


| N emperor, was obliged to fly before her;; and 
| 7 


andoned by his allies, and ſtripped even of his here- 
ditary dominions, retired to Francfort, where he lived 
in obſcurity. | 00 00 SOIT! 
The French, who had begun as allies, were now 
; obliged to ſuſtain the whole burthen of the war, and ac- 
cordingly faced their enemies, invading them on every 
ſide of their dominions. The troops ſent to the queen's 
aſſiſtance from England were commanded by the earl. of 
Stair, an experienced general, who had learned the art 
of war under the famous prince Eugene, The chief 
obje& which he had in view in the beginning was to 
effet a junction with the queen's army, commanded by 


prince Charles of Lorrain, and thus to out-number the 
enemy in the field. The French, in order to prevent 
this junction, aſſembled, in 1743, an army of ſixty 
thouſand men upon the river Mayne, under the com- 
mand of marſhal Noailles, who poſted his troops. upon 
the eaſt ſide of that river. The Britiſh forces, to the 
number of forty thouſand, puſhed forward on the other 
fide into a country, where they found themſelves. en- 
tirely deſtitute of proviſions, the French having cut off 
all means of their being ſupplicd with any. The king 
of England arrived at the camp, while his army was in 
this deplorable ſituation ; whercfore he reſolved to pe- 
netrate forward to join twelve thouſand Hanoverians 
and Heſſians who had reached Hannau. With this 
view he decamped ; but before his army had marched 
three leagues, he found the enemy had encloſed him on 
every ſide, near the village of Dettingen. In this ſitua- 
tion the king knew not what ſtep to take: to have re- 
mained inactive would have cauſed a famine among his 
troops; to have retreated was impoſſible ; and the im- 
petuoſity of the French forces was the only circumſtance 
that contributed to the ſaving of his army, The French 
paſſed a defile, which they ſhould have been contented 
to guard; and, under the conduct of the duke of Gra- 


mont, their horſe charged the Engliſh foot with great 


fury. They were received, however, with intrepidity 
and reſolution; ſo that they were obliged to give way, 
and repaſs the Mayne with precipitation, with the .loſs 
of above five thouſand men. The king of England, 
with great perſonal courage, expoſed himſelf to a ſevere 
fire of the . l ; and in 4 age the 2 
ement encou is troops by his preſence 
. The Engliſh had the honour of the day; 
but were ſoon obliged to leave the field of battle, which 
was taken poſſeſſion of by the French, who treated the 
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Italy 5 Hut their chief hopes were placed a1 

jected invaſion of, England. From 2 2 
parliamentary diſputes in England, France had been 
perſuaded that the country was ripe: for a revolution 
and only wanted the preſence af a pretender to bring 
about the change . An invaſion, therefore, was — 
jected; and Charles, the ſon of the old pretender, de. 
25 from Rome, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier 
or Paris, where he had an audience of the French 
king. This family had long been the dupes of France. 
but it was thought at preſent there were ſerious reſolu. 
tions formed. in their favour. The troops deſtined for 
the expedition amounted to fifteen thouſand men; pre- 
parations were made for embarking them at Dunkirk 
ſame. of the neareſt ports af England, under the 

eye of the young pretender. The duke de Roque- 
feuille, with twenty ſhips of the line, was to ſee them 
ſafcly landed in England, and the famous count Saxe 
was to command them, when put on ſhore. | But the 
whole project was diſconcerted by the appearance of 
Sir John Norris, who, with a ſuperior fleet preſſed for- 
ward ta attack them, The French fleet was thus 
obliged to put back; a very hard gale of wind damaged 
their tranſports without redreſs; and the French, now 
fruſtrated in their ſcheme of a ſudden deſcent, thought 

fit openly to declare war on the 20th of March, 1744. 
Though fortune ſeemed to favour England on this 
occaſion, yet ſhe was not equally propitious on ſome 
other occaſions. The Engliſh miniſtry had fent out a 
powerful ſquadron of ſhips into the Mediterranean to 
over-awe thoſe ſtates who might be inclined to aſſiſt 
either France or Spain. This fleet had been conducted 
by Leſtock; but admiral Matthews, a younger officer, 
was ſent out to take the ſuperior command, which 
produced a miſunderſtanding between the commanders. 
An opportunity ſoon offered to theſe officers to diſcovey 
their mutual animoſity, to the damage of their country, 
and their own diſgrace. The combined fleets of France 
| 20g Spain, to the number of four and thirty fail, were 
ſeen off Toulon, and a ſignal was made by the Engliſh 
admiral to prepare for engaging. It happened that his 
ſignals were not perfectly exact; he had hung out that 
far forming the line of battle, which at the fame time 
ſhewed the ſignal for engaging. This was a ſufficient 
excuſe to Leſtock for refuſing to come up with alacrity ; 
ſo that. after, ſome vain efforts to attack the enemy in 
conjunction, Matthews reſolved to engage as well as he 
could. One ſhip of the line belonging to the Spaniſh 
ſquadron ſtruck to captain Hawke; but was next day 
burned by the admiral's order. Captain Cornwal was 
killed in the engagement, after continuing to give com- 
mand, even after his leg was ſhot off by a cannon. 
The purſuit was continued for three days, at the end of 


wounded Engliſh with clemency. Though the Engliſh | which time Leſtock ſeemed to come up with ſome vi- 


were victorious upon this occaſion, yet the earl of Stair, 
who was commander in chief, did not aſſume any ho- 
nour from ſuch a victory. He was unwilling to ſhare 
any glory, which was ſo precariouſly obtained, and 
ſnatched rather from the enemies miſtake, than gained 
by his conduct. He therefore ſolicited for leave to re- 
ſiga; which obtaining, the troops were led into quar- 
ters, and deſiſted from farther operations that cam- 


paign. 3 | 
15 he French notwithſtanding went on with vigour. 
They oppoſed king Charles, and interrupted his attempts 


- to pals the Rhine. They gained alſo ſome ſucceſſes in 


* * 


* _— 


lent debates in both houſes of parliament. It was conſidered 


gour; bur juſt then Matthews gave orders for diſconti- 


nuing the purſuit, and failed away for Port Mahon to 
repair thè damage he had ſuſtained. The Engliſh fleet 
was willing to claim the victory; and the French and 
Spaniards were not leſs pleaſed with their own good 
fortune. In England, however, this diſputed ſucceſs 
was conſidered as the moſt mortitying defeat, and the 
complaints of the people knew no bounds f. 

Ihe proceedings in the Netherlands were as unfa- 
vourable to the Engliſh as their enemies could defire. 
The French had aſſembled a formidable army of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, the chief command 
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the kingdom, endeavouted to confirm the court of France in 


as an impoſition upon the nation, as an attempt to pay foreign I theſe ſentiments,” of which they themſelves were perſuaded. 


troops for fighting their own battles; and the miniſters were 
preſſed by their own arguments againſt ſuch. meaſures: before 
they came into power, They were aſhamed, however, upon 
this occaſion, boldly to defend what they ſo violently im- 
pugned 3 and. at length, by the ſtrength of numbers, and not 
of reaſon, they carried their cauſe. | At 


Several needy adventurers, who wiſhed for a revolution, | 


ſome men of broken fortunes, and all the Roman catholics of 


- 


+ Both admirals, upon their return, were tried by a court- 
martial. Matthews, who bad fought with intrepidity, was 
declared for the future incapable of ſerving in his majeſty's 
navy; Leſtock, who had kept at a diſtance, was acquitted 
with honour, having "entrenched himſelf within the punctilios 
of diſcipline. He barely did his duty. How much more noble 
would it have been for Leſtock to have aCted with vigour, 
when he knew the honour of his country was at ſtake! _ p 
Wa are | of 
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which-was given to count Saxe'®, - To oppoſe this 
Deere 
e of Cumberland, who neither fled ſuch talents 
for war, nor was able to bring 
of men into the field. The French, therefore, bore 
down all before them. They beſieged Fribourg, and 
in the beginning of the ſucceeding campaign inveſted 
Tournay. Although the allies were inferior in number, 
yet they reſolved, if poſſible, to ſave this city by ha- 
zarding a battle. They accordingly marched againſt 
the enemy, and took poſt in ſight of the French, who 
were encamped on an eminence, the village of St. 
Antoine on the right, a wood on the left, and the town 
of Fontenoy before them. This advantageous ſituation 
did not repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh, who began 
the attack in the morning of the goth of April, 1745, 
and preſſing forward bore down all oppoſition. They 
were for near an hour victorious, and confident of ſuc- 
ceſs, while Saxe, who commanded the enemy, was at 
that time ſick of the ſame diſorder of which he after- 
wards died. However, he was carried about to all the 
poſts in a litter, and aſſured his attendants, that not- 


ſuch a formidable body 


| 
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of returning ſucceſs, that the ſon of the old pretender 
reſolved to make an effort for gaining the Britiſh crown. 
Charles-Edwatd, the adventurer in queſtion, had been 
bred in a luxurious court, without partaking in its effe- 
minacy. He was enterpriſing and ambitious; but ei- 
ther from inexperience, or natural inability, utterly un- 
equal to the bold undertaking. He was taught to be- 
lieve that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt, and that 
it could no longer bear the immenſe load of taxes with 
which it was burthened. Being now furniſhed with 
ſome money, and with till larger promiſes from France, 
he embarked for Scotland on board a ſmall frigate on 
the 23d of July, accompanied by the marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other deſpe- 
rate adventurers. Thus, for the conqueſt of the whole 
Britiſh empire, he only brought with him ſeven officers, 
and arms for two thouſand men. His convoy, a ſhip 
of fixty guns, was fo diſabled in an engagement with 
the Lion, an Engliſh man of war, that it was obliged 
to return to Breſt, while he continued his courſe to the 
weſtern” parts of Scotland, and landing on the coaſt of 


: Lochaber, on the 27th, was in a little time joined by 
ſome chiefs of the Highland clans, and their vaſſals, 
over whom they exerciſed an hereditary juriſdiction. By 

means of theſe chiefs he was ſoon at the head of fifteen 

hundred men, and invited others to join him by his 
manifeſtoes, which were diſperſed all over the nation. 
The miniſtry was no ſooner confirmed in the account of 
his arrival, which at firſt they could be ſcarcely induced 
| to credit, than Sir John Cope was ſent with a ſmall 
body of forces to oppoſe his progreſs. . The young 
adventurer was, by this time, September 4, arrived at 


withſtanding all unfavourable appearances, the day was 
his own. A column of the -Engliſh without any com- 
mand, but by mere mechanical courage, had advanced 
upon the enemies lines, which opening, formed an ave- 
nue on each ſide to receive them. Ir was then that the 
French artillery. ori three fades began to play upon this 
forlorn body, which, though they continued for a long 
time .unſhaken, were obliged at laſt to retreat about 
three in .the afternoon. This was one of the: moſt 
bloody battles that had been fought in this age; the 
allies left on the field of battle near twelve thouſand men, 


and the French bought their victory with near an equal 
number of ſlain f. The duke of Cumberland returned 
to England on the 12th of October. 

A civil war was now going to be kindled in England, 
which filled every mind with terror and complaint. 
While this diſturbance increaſed their perplexities, it 
only ferved to cement their union. he intended 
French invaſion had rouzed all the attention of the peo- 

and nothing breathed throughout the whole king- 
dom but the deſtruction of a popiſh pretender, aſſiſted 
by French counſels and arms. The diſappointment of 
that expedition ſerved to increaſe the hatred of the peo- 
ple againſt the pretender ſtill more, as it ſhewed that he 
was willing to be made a king, even by the open ene- 
mies of his country. The people, therefore, were 
never ſo ill diſpoſed to receive him as at the very time 
he pitched upon to make a deſcent. | | 

The admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved the 
honour. of the Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral rich cap- 
tures at ſea. The fortreſs of Louiſbourg, in the iſland 
of Cape Breton, on the coaſt of North-America, a place 
of great conſequence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurren- 
dered to general Peperell, while a ſhort time after two 
French Eaſt-India ſhips, and a Spaniſh ſhip from Peru, 
laden with treaſure, pur into the harbour, ſuppoſing it 
ſtill their own, and were taken. It was at this period 
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Count Saxe was natural ſon to the late king of Poland, 
and had long been a ſoldier of fortune. He had been bred from 
his youth in camps, and had ſhewn very early inſtances of cool 
intrepidity. He had in the beginning of the war offered his 
ſervices to ſeveral crowns; and among others, it is ſaid, to the 
king of Great Britain; but his offers were rejected. By long 
| habit this general had learned to preſerve an equal compoſure 
in che midſt of battle, and ſeemed as ſerene in the thickeſt fire 
as in the drawing-room at court. 

+ This blow, by which Tournay was taken by the French, 
gave them ſuch a manifeſt, ſuperiority over all the reſt of the 
campaign, that they kept the fruits of their victory during the 
winks continuance of the war. The duke of Bavaria, whom 
they had made emperor under the title of Charles VII. was 
lately dead; but though his pretenſions were the original cauſe 
of the war, that by no means was diſcontinued at his deceaſe. 
The grand duke of Tuſcany, huſband to the queen of Hun- 
gary, was declared emperor in his room; and though the ori- 
ginal cauſe of the quarrel was no more, the diſſentions ſtill 
continued as fierce as eber. 


ing his father king of Great Britain. 
thence, with his forces from the mountains, they ſeemed 
to gather ſtrength as they advanced forward; and pur- 
ſuing their route to Edinburgh, they entered that city 
without oppoſition. There again the pageantry of 


| 


l 


Perth, where the ceremony was performed of proclaim- 
Deſcending 


proclamation was performed; and there he promiſed to 


diſſolve the union, which was conſidered as one of the 
- grievances of the country. 


However, the caſtle of that 
city ſtill held out, and he was unprovided with cannon 
to beſiege it. In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who 


had purſued the rebels through the Highlands, but had 


declined meeting them in their,defcent, being now re- 
inforced by two regiments of dragoons, reſolved to 
march towards Edinburgh, and give the enemy battle. 
The young adventurer, whoſe forces were rather ſupe- 


rior, though undiſciplined, attacked him near Preſton- 


Pans, a few miles from the capital, on the 21ſt of the 
ſame month, and ſoon put him and his troops to flight . 
His train was now compoſed of the earl of Kilmarnock, 
a man of deſperate fortune, who had lately become diſ- 
contented with the court for withdrawing a penſion that 
had been granted to him. Lord Balmerino, who had 
been an officer in the Engliſh ſervice, but gave up his 
commiſſion, in order to join the rebels. The lords 
Cromarty, Elcho, Ogilvy, Pitſligo, and the eldeſt fon 
of lord Lovat d, who came in with their vaſſals, and 
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1 This victory, by which the king loſt five hundred men, 
gave the rebels great influence; and had the pretender taken 
advantage of the general conſternation, and marched directly 
for England, the conſequence might have been fatal to freedom, 

Lord Lovat was an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe; but being with- 
out principles, he was not willing to act openly, being afraid of 
incurring the reſentment of the miniſtry, whom he ſtill dreaded. 
Never was there a man of ſuch unaccountable ambition, or 
who ever more actively rendered himſelf hateful and ſuſpected 
by all, He was at firſt outlawed for raviſhing the duke of 
Argyle's niece. He then offered, his ſervice to the old pre- 
tender in France, and it was accepted. He next betrayed the 
forces which were ſent to his aſſiſtance to queen Anne. He a 
ſecond time invited the pretender over in the reign of 
George I. and being put in poſſeſſion, by the chevalier, of the 
caſtle of Stirling, he once more betrayed his cauſe to the 
enemy. This man, true to neither party, had now, in ſecret, 
ſent aid to the young chevalier, while, in his converſation, he 
affected to declaim againſt his attempt. 


4 g 
encreaſed 


: 


perceiving the manner in which the,-young pretender 
trifled 8 took every proper precaution to qppoſe 
bim with ſucceſs... Six thouſand Dutch troops, chat had 
come over to tho aſſiſtance of the crown, were diſ- 
Yatched northward, under the command of general 
ade; but it was then ſaid, theſe could lend no aſſiſt- 
ance, becauſe they were priſoners of F 22 N pa- 
role, and under engagements not to t power 
for che e of one year. Horse OS bs the duke 
of Cumberland ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and 
was followed by another detachment, of dragoons and 
infantry, well diſciplined, and enured to action. Beſides 
theſe, volunteers offered in every part of the kingdom; 
and every county exerted a. vigorous ſpirit of indigna- 
tion both againſt the ambition, the religion, and the 


= "The chevalier had been bred up in a ſchool that 


nnn 


prevailed in England. Though he 1 4 have brought 
ing it with him, 
into the kingdom, he had been taught the aſſertion of 


| tering the conſtitution, and perhaps che religion of his 
| country, an object of laudable ambition. Thus ani- 


to penetrate farcher into the kingdom, having received 
affurances froth France that a confiderable body of Sr 
' would be landed on the ſouthern'coafts, to make a di- 
verſion in his favour.” He was flattered alſo with the 
hopes of being joined by a conſiderable number of mal-j 
contents, as he paſſed forward, and that his army would! 
"increaſe on the tnarch.. Accordingly, leaving 'a' ſmall} 
' garriſon in Carliſle, he advanced to Penrith, marching} 
on foot in an Highland dreſs, and continuing his irrup- 
tion till he came to Mancheſter,” where he eſtabſiſne 
2 


| He was chere joined by abovt tw 
hundred 


uarters 
"Engliſh, who were formed into a regiment 
under the command of colonel Townly.. From thenc 
he purſued his march to Derby, intending to go by th 
way of Cheſter into Wales; but the factions among hi 
on chiefs prevented his proceeding to that part of the 
ingdom. | | 
He was by this wp Ho pony I pop hundr 
miles of the capital, which was filled with. p iy 
—* 1 and the king e 
field in perſon. Tho volunteers of the city were incor- 
porated into a regiment; the practitioners of the lau 
agreed to take the field, with the judges at their head 
and even the managers of the theatres offered to raiſe a 
body of their dependents for the ſervice of their country; 
Thoſe —— fo the money-carparations. were overs 
whelmed with dejection but they found ſafery from the 
diſcontents, which now began to prevail in the preten; 
der's army. The chevalier appears to have been hu 


the nominal leader of his forces; as his generals, the 
chief of the Highland clans, were, from their educa) 
tion, ignorant, and averſe to ſubordination. They had 
from the beginning begun to embrace an n 
of operation, and to contend with each other for — 
eminence, but they ſeemed now unanimous in returnin 
S to their own country. The rebels . 
= - their retreat to"Carliſle without any loſs, from'whence 
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money, which he received from e from 
aliſts, his affairs began to wear a more promiſing aſpect. 
Being joined by lord Drummond, he mveſted the — 


rebel forces being unuſed to 
ardent ——_ 

the 19th of January, 1746, led on in 

put Hawley's forces into 


leaving che conquerors in poſſeſſion 


young pretefider, therefore, thus unoppoſed, reſolved? 
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— his. army. / The. miniſtry;,of Great Briraios:| hy. civers; dew; 
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berfand wich Hit whole amy inveſted" Carline, 


- 7 


the gen, the garion ker at 


E o — — diſefetion. The 
oners, amouriting to Above hundred men. worm 
; - The pretender being now returned to'Scotland, he 
pre to Glaſgow, from whick city he exactedd ſe. 
Stirling, where he was joined by lord Lewis Gordon; at 

e head of ſome forces, which had been aſſembled in 


fo abſence. Other clans, to the number of two thoy. 


! ſand, came in Hkewiſe; and from ſome ſupplies of 


fome 


of Stirling, commanded by general 'Blakeney ; * 


0 fieges, conſumed much 
time to no purpoſe. It was during” this attempt, that 
general Hawley, who commanded a conſiderable 


of forces, near Edinburgh, undertook: to raiſe the f 


and advanced towards the rebel army as far as Falkirk. 
After two days ſpent in mutually examining each other's 
ſtrength, the rebels | were, on 
ſpirits to at- 
rack the king's army. The pretender, Who was in the 
front line, gave the fignal to engage; and the firſt fire 
| confuſion. The horſe re- 
treated with precipitation, and fell upon their own' in- 
fantry ; while the rebels following their ſucceſs, the 
greateſt part of the royal army fled-with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. They retired in confuſion to Edinburgh, 
| of their tents; their 
artillery, ; and the field of battle. N D r 
The affairs of the rebel army ſeemed thus far to have 
been in a' proſperous way; but here was an end of all 


their triumphs. The duke of Cumberland had been 


recalled from Flanders, and, on the 3iſt of the fame 
month, he put himſelf at the head of the troops at 
Edinburgh, which conſiſted of about fourteen thouſand 
men.. With theſe he advanced to Aberdeen, where he 
was joine. by ſeveral of the Scotch nobility, attached 
to the of Hanover; and having revived the 
drooping ſpirits of his army, he reſolved to find out the 
enemy, who retreated at his Aſter having 
refreſhed his troops at Aberdeen for ſome time, he re- 


newed his march, and in twelve days he came upon the 
banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. ev cit 
On the 8th of April, the duke left Aberdeen, and 


arriving at Nairn, where he halted to refreſh his men, 


he received advice that the enemy had burnt Fort Au- 


guſtus; and marched from Inverneſs to Culloden, about 


nine miles diſtant from the royal army, to give him 
battle. The ſame night, however, the rebels marched 
with, an. intent to ſurprize the duke's army before day 


light; but this ſcheme proving abortive, they returned 


to Culloden,. reſolving. in that ſtation to wait for the 
royal army. On the 16th the duke decamped between 
four and five in the morning, and aſter marching about 
eight miles, perceived the advanced guard of the rebels 
amounting to eight thouſand men, drawn up in order of 
battle, in thirteen diviſions, fupplied with ſome pieces 
of artillery, and poſted behind ſome walls and huts in a 
line with Sdn banks. The duke having formed 


but che royal army into three lines, the engagement began 


about one o clock in the afternoon z' the cannon of the 
kings army did dreadful execution among che rebels, 
while theirs was totally unſeryviceable. After the pre- 
tender's undiſciplined troops had been kept in their 
they at length became impatient for cloſer engagement; 


and about five hundred of them made an irruption up- 
on the left wing of the enemy with their accuſtomed 
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contributions on the towns as they paſſed alor . and 1 it u- 
accountable precaution left a gar den in*Carkil 5 
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The firſt Rae  vidtion, and ſuffered his fate upon Tower-Hilt with 
two hons ad | nc it, and galled the | tranquillity and reſolution. Lord Lovat was tried and 
enemy with a terrible and cloſe. At the ſame | found guilty in the ſpring of the following year; he died 
time the dragoans, under Hawley, and the Argyle- J with. great intrepidity, but his ſufferings did but very 
ſhire militia pulling down a park-wall that guarded the Þ little honour to his cauſe. This was the laſt effort of 


fank of the enemy, and which they had but feebly de- 
fended, fel in among them, ſword in hand, with great 
ſmaughter. In leſs than half an hour they were totally 
routed, and the field covered with their wounded and 
ain, to the number of above three thouſand men. The 


French troops on the leſt did not fire a ſhot, but ſtood 


inactive during the engagement, and afterwards ſurren- 


dered thernſelves priſoners of war. An entire body of 
the clans marched off the field, in order, while the reſt 
were. routed with great laughter, and their leaders 
obliged with reluctance to retire. Thus in one fatal 


and he was now deprived 0 
ſceptres which he had ſo fondly dreamed of; and was 


reduced from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed forlorn out- 


caſt, ſnhunned by all mankind, except thoſe who ſought 
his deſtruction “. 

. White diligent ſearch was making all over the coun- 
try, in hopes of obtaining poſſeſſion: of the voung pre- 
tender, ſcaffolds and gibbets were preparing for the exe- 
cution-of thoſe who had adhered to his cauſe. 
teen officers of the rebel army were drawn, hanged, 


and quartered, at Kennington-Common, in the vicinity, 


Ys 


Seven- . 


of London. Their conſtancy in death gained more 


proſelytes to their cauſe than even perhaps their victo- 


ries would have obtained. Nine were executed in the 


fame matmer at Carliſle, and eleven at York. A few 


obtained pardons, and a conſiderable number of the 
common men were tranſported to the plantations in 
North America. The earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 


martie, and lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, . 
and found - guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, but his 


eſtates were confiſcated; and the other two were be- 


headed on Tower-Hill, on the 18th of Auguſt, Kil- 


. 
- 


marnock, either convinced by his errors, or flattered; 


to the laſt with the hopes of pardon; declared a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his crimes, and proſeſſed his repentance. 


But very different was the behaviour of Balmerino, who 


gloried in the cauſe for which he fell. When his fellow- 
ſufferer was commanded to ſay God bleſs king George, 
which he did with a faint voice, Balmerino ſtill avowed 
his principles, and cried out aloud, God bleſs king 


#4 


the family of the Stuarts for re-aſcending the throne of 
England. 

When the people had in ſome meaſure recovered 
from their conſternation on account of the rebellion, the 
legiſlature undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations in 
Scotland, which were equally conducive, to the happi- 
neſs of that people, and the tranquillity of the united 
kingdoms. The highlanders had till this time conti- 


-nued to wear the old military dreſs of their anceſtors, and 
never went without arms. 


$ conſidered themſelves as a body of people diftin& from 
hour were blaſted all the pes of the young pretender ; ' 


thoſe imaginary thrones and 


In conſequence of this, they 


the reſt of the nation, and were ready, upon the ſhorteft 
notice, to ſecond the inſurrections of their chiefs. But 
their habits were now reformed by an act of the legiſla- 
ture, and they were compelled to wear cloaths of the 
common faſhion, What contributed till more to their 


real felicity, was the abolition of that hereditary juriſ- 


diction which their chiefs exerted over them. The 


power of their chieftains was totally deſtroyed, and 


every ſubject in that part of the kingdom was granted a 
participation of the common liberty. 
During the time that England was thus convulſed at 
home, the flames of war continued to rage upon the 
continent with increaſing violence. The French arms 
were crowned with repeated ſucceſs; and almoſt the 
whole Netherlands were reduced under their dominion. 
The Dutch negociated, ſupplicated, and eyaded the 
war, but they found themſelves every day ſtripped of 
ſome of thoſe ſtrong towns which formed a barrier to 
their dominions, and which they had been put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of by the victories of Marlborough. They now 
lay almoſt defenceleſs, and ſeemed ready to receive the 
terms of their conquerors, They were divided by fac- 
tions which had continued' for above a century in their 
republic. The one declared fos the prince of Orange 
and a ſtadtholder, the other oppoſed this election, and 
deſired rather friendſhip than to be at variance with 
France, The prevalence of either of theſe factions to 
its utmoſt extent was equally fatal to freedom; for if a 
ſtadtholder was elected, the conſtitution became altered 
from a republic to a kind of limited monarchy ; if, on 
the contrary, the oppoſite party-prevailed, the people 


James!” Mr. Radcliffe, brother to- the late earl of! 
Derwentwater, who was beheaded in the former reign, 
being taken on board a'ſhip as he was coming to rein- Of the two evils they choſe the former; the people in 
force the pretender's army, and the identity of his per- | ſeveral towns, .inflamed almoſt to ſedition, compelled 
fon being proved, he was ſentenced upon a former con- their magiſtrates to declare the prince of Orange ſtadt- 


muſt ſubmit to the weight of a confirmed ariſtocracy, 
ſupported by French power, and liable to its control. 
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2 Immediately after the engagement, chevalier Charles fled: 
with a captain of Fitzjames's cavalry, and when their horſes 
were fatigued, they alighted, and ſeparately ſought for ſafety. 
He for ſome days wandered in the country, naturally wild, but 
now rendered more formidable by war, a wretched ſpectator of 
all choſe horrors which were the reſult of his ill-guided ambi- 
tion, There is a ſtriking ſimilitude between his adventures, ; 
and thoſe of Charles II. upon his eſcape from Worceſter.” He 
ſometimes found refuge in caves and cottages, without atten- 
*dants}\ and dependent on the wretched natives, who could pity, 
but not relieve him. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, with one or 
two companions of his diſtreſsq continually purſued by the troops 
of the conqueror, as there was a reward of thirty thouſand ; | 
8 offered for taking him, dead or alive. Sheridan, an 
-riſh adventurer, was the perſon who kept moſt faithfully by 
him, and inſpired him with eourage to ſupport ſuch incredible 
Hardſtups. He had occaſion, in the courſe of his conceal- 
ments, to truſt his life to che fidelity of above fifty individuals, 
Whoſe veneration for his family prevailed above their avarice. 
One day, having walked from morning till night, he ventured j 
to enter a houſe, the owner of which he well knew was attached 
to the oppoſite party. As he entered, he addreſſed the maſter | 
of the houſe in the following manner: „The ſon of your king 
* Comes to beg a little bread and a few cloaths. I know your 
2 attachment to my adverſaries, but I believe you have 
ufficient honour not to abuſe my confidence, or to take ad- 
* my diſtreſſed ſituation. Take theſe rags that have 
2 „ LXVIII. | | 


for ſome time been my only covering; you may probably re- 
ſtore them to me when I ſhall be ſeated on the throne of Great 
Britain.“ The maſter of the houſe was touched with pity at 
his diſtreſs; he aſſiſted him as far as he was able, and never 
divulged the ſecret. There were few of thoſe who even 
wiſhed his deſtruction, would chooſe to be the immediate 
actors in it, as it would ſubject them to the reſentment of a 
numerous party. In this manner he continued to wander 
among the frightful wilds of Glengary, for near ſix months, 
often hemmed round by his purſuers, but ſtill reſcued by ſome 
lucky accident from the impending danger. At length, a 
rivateer of St, Maloes, hired 1 his adherents, arrived in 
hmanach, in which he embarked in the moſt wretched 
-attire. He was clad in a ſhort coat of black frieze, threadbare, 
over which was a common Highland plaid, girt round him by 
a belt, from whence depended a piſtol and a dagger. He had 
not been ſhifted for many weeks; his eyes were hollow, his 
viſage wan, and his conſtitution greatly impaired by famine 
and fatigue. ' He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, 
"two Iriſh adherents, who had ſhared all his calamities, toge- 
ther with Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and a few other 
exiles. They ſet fail for France, on the 10th of Auguſt, 
1746, and after having been chaſed by two Engliſh men of 
| war, arrived in ſafety at Roſeau, near Morlaix in Bretagne. 
Perhaps he would have found it more difficult to eſcape, had 
not the vigilance of his purſuers been relaxed by a report that 
he was already lain, . | | 3 
holder, 
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holder, captain - general, and admiral” of the United 
Provinces. The vigorous conſequences of this re ſolu- 
tion immediately appeared. All commerce with the 


French was prohibited; the Dutch army was augment- 


ed, and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtilities 
againſt the French by ſea and land. Thus the war, 
which had begun but in a ſingle country, was now dif- 
fuſed over all Europe; and like a diſorder prevailed in 
different parts of this great political conſtitution,” remit- 
ting and raging in rotation. The king of ' Sardinia, 
who had for ſome years before joined againſt England, 


now changed ſides, and declared againſt the ambitious 


power of France. Italy felt all the terrors of inteſtine 
war, or more propetly looked on, while foreigners 
were contending with each other for her uſurped 
nions. 


over the world. Rd I IS IL 

On the 20th of September the Engliſh landed a body 
of forces at Quimperley Bay, ten miles from Port 
VOrient, a ſea-port in France, but weakly defended. 
Next day general Sinclair, advanced into the country, 
ſkirmiſhing with the enemy in his route; and arriving 
at the village of Plemure, within half 'a league from 

Port I'Orient, ſummoned that place to ſurrender. He 
was viſited by a deputation from the town, which of- 
fered to admit the Britiſh forces, on condition that they 
ſhould be reſtrained from pillaging'the inhabitants, and 
touching the m ines ; and that they ſhould pay a 
Juſt price for their proviſions. Theſe terms being re- 
- jected, the inhabitants prepared for a vigorous defence; 
and the Engliſh general reſolved to beſiege the place in 
form, though he had neither time, artillery, nor forces 
fufficient- for ſuch an enterprize. This ſtrange reſolu- 
tion was owing to the declaration of the ay who 
promiſed to lay the place in aſhes in the ſpace of four- 
_. and-twenty hours. All his cannon amounted to no, 
more than a few field-pieces ; and he was obliged to 
wait for two iron guns, which the ſailors dragged up 
from the ſhipping. - Norwithſtanding the difficulties, 
they had to encounter, they opened a fmall- battery 
againſt the town, ' which was ſet on fire in ſeveral places 
by their bombs and red-hot bullets : they likewiſe re- 
polſed part of the garrifon which had made a ſally to 
deſtroy their works: but their cannon producing no 
effect upon the fortifications, the fire n the town 
daily increaſing, che engineers owning they could not 


perform their promiſe, and admiral Leſtock declaring, 
in repeated meſſages, that he could no r expoſe. 
the ſhips on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year; 


general Sinclair abandoned the fiege ; the troops were 
re- embarked; and in the beginning of October the fleet 
failed to Quiberon-Bay, where they deſtroyed the 
Ardent, a French ſhip of war, of ſixty-four guns, and a 
detachment of the forces being landed, took poſſeſſion 
of a fort on the peninſula ; while the little iſlands of 
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* The treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle was begun upon the pre- 
_— conditions of lore all os made LE 
war. From thence great hopes were expected of conditions 
both favourable and honourable to the Engliſh ; but the treaty 
fill remains a Taſting mark of precipitate-counfels, aud Englic, 
diſgrace. By this it was agreed, that all priſoners on gach 
fide ſhould be mutually reſtored, and all conqueſts: given up. 
That the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and.Guaſtalla, | ſhould 

be ceded to Don Philip, heir-apparent to the Spaniſh throne, 

and to his heirs; but in caſe of his ſucceeding to the crown of 
Spain, that then thoſe dominions ſhould revert to the houſe of! 
Auſtria, It was confirmed that the fortifications of Dunkirk 


to the ſea ſhould be demoliſhed; that the'Engliſh hips annu- 
ally ſent with ſlaves to the coaſt of New Spain, ſhould have 
That the king of 


this privilege continued for four years. That che king. 
Pruſſia ſhould be confirmed in the poſſeſſion of u wah 
ou 


. 
— a 


he had lately conquered ; and that the queen of Hungar) 

be ſecured la her patrimonial Baia But one 4 of 

| . the peace was more diſpleaſing and afflictive to the _ 
than all the reſt. It was ſtipulated that the king of Great 
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domi- | 
The French and Spaniards on one ſide, and 
the Imperialiſts and the king of Sardinia on the other, 
ravaged thoſe beautiful territories by turns, and gave 
laws to a country that had once ſpread her dominions 


both ſides were unable to continue. 


ſend two 
until reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape Breton, and all other 


miſed'a pauſe to their diſappointments. Go 


Houat and Heydic were reduced by the failots. la 
this ſituation the adiniral and general continued till the 
17th of the month, when the forts being diſmantled 

and the troops re- embarked, the fleet ſailed from the 
French coaſt ; the admiral returned to England, and 
the tranſports with the ſoldiers proceeded to Ireland 

where they arrived in ſafety. The French gained 4 
conſiderable victory at Roucroux in Flanders, altho 

it procured them no real advantage, and coſt them as 
many lives as they deſtroyed of the enemy. Another 
victory, which they obtained- at La Feldt, ſerved to 
depreſs the allied army till lower. But the taking of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch 
Brabant, reduced the Dutch to a ſtate of deſperation, 
However, theſe victories gained by the French were 
cqunterbalanced with almoſt equal diſappointments, In 
Italy the marſhal Belleiſle's brother, attempting to pene- 
trate at the head of thirty-four thouſand men into Pied- 
mont, was routed, and himſelf flain. An unſucceſsful 


fleet was ſent out for the recovery of Cape Breton. 
Two more were fitted out, the one to make a deſcent 


upon the Britiſh colonies in America, and the other to 
carry on the operations in the Eaſt-Indies ; but theſe 
were attacked by Anſon and Warren, and nine of their 
ſhips taken. Soon after this, commodore Fox, with 
ſix ſhips of war, took above forty French ſhips richly 
laden from St. Domingo; and this loſs was ſoon after 
followed by another defeat, which the French fleet ſuſ- 
tained from admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of the 
line, and ſeveral frigates were taken. In this manner 
victory, defeat, negociation, treachery, and rebellion, 
ſucceeded each other for ſome years, till all fides began 
to think 8 more feeble, and gaining no 
ſolid advagtage ; conſequently growing tired of the 
war, they came to the reſolution that a negociation 
ſhould” be ſet on foot. A negociation being now re- 
ſolved upon, the contending powers agreed to aſſemble 
in congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the beginning of 
1748, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas 
Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipotentiaries' from the king of 
Great Britain. They continued ſome time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, adjuſting all the articles of the definitive treaty, 


which, at length, was concluded on the 7th of Octo- 


ber . This treaty, which ſome aſſerted would ſerve 
for a bond of permanent amity, was, properly ſpeaking, 
but a temporary truce; a ceſſation from hoſtilities, which 
| Though the war 
between England and France was actually huſhed up in 
Europe, yet in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies it ſtill went 
forward with diminiſhed vehemence : both ſides -ſtill 
willing to offend, ſtill offending, and yet both com- 
plaining of infraction. | 
The miniſtry now ſeemed deſirous to promote the 
commerce of the kingdom ; and for this purpoſe a bill 
was paſſed for encouraging a Britiſh herring fiſhery, in 
the manner of that carried on by the Dutch, under pro- 
per regulations. From the carrying fuch a ſcheme vi- 


goroully into execution, great advantages were expected. 
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Britain ſhould immediately, after the ratification of this treaty, 
perſons of rank and diſtinction to France as hoſtages, 


conqueſts which England had made during the war. This 
was a mortifying clauſe; but to add to the error of 
the negociation, no mention was made of the ſearching the 
veſſels of England in the American feas, upon which the war 
was originally begun. The limits of their reſpective poſſeſ- 


ons in North - America were not; aſcertained; nor did they 


receive any equivalent for thoſe forts which they reſtored to 
the enemy. The treaty of Utrecht had long been the object 
of reproach to thoſe by wWhom it was made; but, wich all its 
faults, the treaty now concluded was by far more deſpicable 
and erroneous. Yet ſuch was the ſpirit of the times, that the 
treaty of Utrecht was branded with univerſal contempt, and 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was extolled with the higheſt 
ſtrains, of praiſe, But the people were wearied with repeated 


diſgrace, and only expecting an accumulation of misfortunes 


ace that pro- 
th. ja db . 


by continuing the war, they were glad of any 
| The 
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The Dutch, ho had long enjoyed the ſole profits ati- { being directed to kneel, he refuſed to comply, and this 


ine xhauſtible wealth. But the patience and frugality of 
that nation ſeem to fit them more properly for the life of 
gſhermen than the Engliſh. Certain it is, that expe- 
rience- has ſhewn this attempt to rival the Dutch to have 
been ineffectual. Perhaps the company was not eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſtricteſt principles of aeconomy ; per- 
haps the Dutch art of curing their fiſh was not practiſed 
or underſtood perfectly. m 
Mr. Pelham now laid a ſcheme for lightening the 
immenſe load of debt which the nation ſuſtained in con- 
ſequence of the late war. His plan was to leſſen the 
debt, by lowering the intereſt which had been promiſed 
on granting the ſupplies, or elſe obliging the lenders to 
receive the ſums originally granted. Thoſe, for inſtance, 
who were proprietors of ſtock, and received for the uſe 
of their money four. per cent, were, by an act paſſed for 
that purpoſe, compelled to ſubſcribe their names, ſig- 
nify ing their conſent to accept of three pounds ten ſhil- 
lings per cent. the following year, and three per cent. 
every year enſuing; and in caſe of a refuſal, aſſurances 
were given that the government would pay off the prin- 
cipal. This ſcheme was attended with the deſired effect, 


though it, in ſome meaſure, was a force upon the len- 


der, who had originally granted his money upon differ- 
ent terms, and under a promiſe of continuing beneficial 
to the nation ; and experience has ſhewn, that it no way 
affected the public credit. Beſides this ſalutary mea- 
ſure, others were purſued for the intereſt of the nation 
with equal ſuccels, The importation of iron from 
America was allowed, the trade to Africa was laid open 
to the nation, .but under the ſuperintendence of the 
board of trade. Oy 

But all the advantages the nation reaped from theſe 
falutary meaſures were not ſufficient to counterbalance 
the ſtroke which liberty received, as ſome are of opi- 
nion, by an unuſual ſtretch of the privileges of the houſe 
of commons. The city of Weſtminſter had long been 
repreſented by members who were, in ſome meaſure, 
appointed by the miniſtry. Lord Trentham, member 
for Weſtminſter, having vacated his ſeat in the houſe of 
commons, by accepting a place under the crown, again 
reſolved to ſtand candidate, and met v ith a violent op- 
poſition. It was objected by ſome, that he had been 
uncommonly active in introducing ſome French ſtrollers, 


who had come over by the invitations of the nobility to 


open a theatre when our own were ſhut up. This ac- 


cuſation againſt him excited a violent combination, who, 


ſtyled themſelves the Independent Electors of Weſt- 


minſter, and who named Sir George Vandeput, a pri- 


vate gentleman, as his competitor. Theſe reſolved to 
ſupport their nomination at their own expence, and ac- 
cordingly opened houſes of entertainment for the inferior 
voters, and propagated abuſe as uſual. At length, the 
poll being cloſed, the majority appeared to be in favour 
of lord Trentham ; but a ſcrutiny being demanded by 


the other party, it was protracted by management on 


the one fide, and tumult on the other. After ſome 
time the ſcrutiny appearing in favour of lord Trentham, 
the Independent Electors complained of partiahty and 
injuſtice in the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter, who took 


the poll, and carried their petition to the houſe. To. 


this petition the houſe paid little attention; but proceeded 
to examine the high-bailiff as to the cauſe that had ſa, 
long protracted the election. This officer laid the 
blame upon Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counſel for 
the petitioners, and alſo upon the honourable Alexander 
Murray, a friend to Sir George Vandeput, and one 
Gibſon, an vpholſterer. Theſe three perſons were, 
therefore, brought to the bar of the houſe ; Crowle and 
Gibſon conſented to aſk pardon, and were diſmiſſed, 
upon being reprimanded by the ſpeaker. Murray was 
at firſt admitted to bail; but upon the depoſition of ſe- 
veral witneſſes that he had headed a mob to intimidate 
the voters, it was reſolved by the houſe that he ſhould 
be committed a cloſe priſoner to Newgate, and that he 
ſhould receive his ſentence at the bar of the houſe; 


fing from this article, conſidered che ſca as a mine of threw: the whole aſſembly into- commotion. They then 


were reſolved to purſue more vigorous meaſures ;| or- 
dered that he ſhould be committed to Newgate, denied 
the uſe. of pen, ink, and paper; and that no perſon 
ſhould have acceſs to him, without permiſſion of the 
houſe, This impriſonment he underwent with great 
chearfulneſs, ſenſible, that by the conſtitution of the 
country, his confinement could continue no longer than 
while the commons continued fitting ; and at the end 
of the ſeſſion he was accordingly diſcharged. But what 
was his amazement, at the commencement of the en- 
ſuing ſeſſion, to find that he was again called upon, and 
that a motion was made for committing him cloſe pri- 
loner to the Tower. The delinquent, therefore, 
thought proper to ſcreen himſelf from their reſentment 
by abſconding ; but*the people could not help conſi- 
dering their repreſentatives rather as their oppreſſors, 
and the houſe as aſſerting rather vindictive than legiſla- 
tive authority. Some thought they ſaw in this meaſure 
the ſeeds of a future ariſtocracy ; that the commons 
erected themſelves into a tribunal, where they deter- 
mined on their own privileges, and ready to puniſh, 
without the conſent of the other parts of the legiſlature. 
However, the ſubject has ſtill one reſource againſt any 
violent reſolutions of the houſe againſt him; he may 
reſiſt, if he thinks proper, as they. are armed with no 
legal executive powers to compel obedience. = 
The nation was ſcarce recovered from the reſentment 
produced. by this meaſure, when another was taken in 
the houſe, which, in reality, made diſtinctions among 
the people, and laid a line between the rich and poor, 
that ſeemed impaſſable. This was the act for the better 
preventing clandeſtine marriages, and for the more pub- 
lic ſolemnization of that ceremony. The grievance. 
complained of, and which this law was calculated to re- 
dreſs, was, that the ſons and daughters of opulent fami- 
lies were often ſeduced into marriage before they had 
acquired ſufficient experience in life, to be ſenſible of 
the diſparity of the match. This ſtatute, therefore, 
enacted, that the banns of marriage ſhould be regularly 
publiſhed three ſucceſſive Sundays in the church of the 
pariſh where both parties had reſided for one month, at 
leaſt, before the ceremony. It declared, that any mar- 
riage ſolemnized without this previous publication, or 
a licence obtained from the biſhop's' court, ſhould be * 
void; and that the perſon who ſolemnized it ſhould be 
tranſported for ſeven years. This was a very unpopular 
act ; and this ſeſſion was alſo diſtinguiſhed by another 
act equally unpopular. This was the law for naturaliz- 


ing the Jews. The miniſtry boldly affirmed, that ſuch 
a law would greatly contribute to the benefit of the na- 
tion; that it would increaſe the wealth, the credit, and 
the commerce of the kingdom, and ſet a laudable ex- 
ample of political toleration. Others, however, were 
of different ſentiments ; they ſaw greater favour was 
ſhewn to the Jews by this bill, than to ſome other ſes 
profeſſing Chriſtianity ; that an introduction of this peo- 
ple into the kingdom would diſgrace the character of 
the nation, and cool the zeal of the natives for religion, 
which was already too much neglected. The bill was 
paſſed into a law; but the people without doors remon- 
ſtrated ſo loudly againſt it, that the miniſtry were 
obliged, the enſuing ſeſſion, to obtain a repeal of it. 
An act equally unpopular with the two former was 
now alſo paſſed, which contained regulations for the 
better preſerving the game. By this, none but men 
poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune were allowed a privilege of 
carrying a gun, or deſtroying game, though even upon 
the grounds which he himſelf rented and paid for. This 
law was but of very little ſervice. to the community; it 
totally damped all that martial ardour among the lower 
order of mankind, by preventing their handling thoſe 


arms which might one day be neceſſary to defend their 
country. It allo defeated its own end of preſerving the 
game: for the farmers, abridged of the power of ſeizing 
game, never permitted it to come to its full growth. 
Ia 1749 a ſcheme was entered into by ſeveral perſons 
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ol diſtinction, ſor making a ſettlement in North Ame- 
:rica. This ſcheme: was firlt ſet on foot by lord Halifax; 
and it was for the encouraging thoſe who had been di 
charged the army ot navy, to become ſettlers in a new 
colony in North America, in the province of Nova- ! 
Scotia. To this retreat it was thought the waſte of än 
exuberant nation might well be drained off; and thoſe 
bold ſpirits kept in employment at a diſtance, WhO 
2 be dangerous, if ſuffered to continue in idleneſs 
at home. Nova - Scotia was a cold, barren, and inhiof- 
pitable climate. The new colony, therefore, was main- 
tained there with ſome expence to the government in 
the beginning; and ſuch as were permitted ſoon went 
ſouthward to the milder climates, where they were in- 
vited by an untenanted and fertile ſoil. And it was for 
this barren ſpot that the Engliſn and French revived the 
war, which ſoon aſter ſpread with ſuch terrible devaſta- 
tion over every part of the globe. The native Indians 
bordering upon the deſerts of Nova Scotia, a fierce and 
ſavage prope, looked from the firſt with jealouſy upon 
theſe: new ſettlers; and they conſidered the vicinity of 
the Engliſh as an encroachment upon their native poſ- 
ſeſſions. The French, who were neighbours in like 
manner, and who were ſtill impreſſed with national ani- 
molity, fomented theſe ſuſpicions in the natives, repre- 
ſenting the Engliſh as enterprizing and ſevere. Com- 
miſſaries were, therefore, appointed to meet at Paris, 
to compromiſe theſe diſputes; but theſe conferences 
. were rendered abortive by the diſputes of men, who 
could not be ſuppoſed to underſtand the ſubject in de- 
bate. As this ſeemed to be the firſt place where the 
diſſentions took their riſe for a new war, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to be a little more minute. The French had 
been the firſt cultivators of Nova-Scotia, and, by great 
induſtry and long perſeverance, had rendered the ſoil, 
naturally barren, ſomewhat more fertile, and capable of 
ſuſtaining nature, with ſome aſſiſtance from Europe. 
This country, however. had frequently changed its 
maſters, until at the Engliſh were ſettled in the 
poſſeſſion, and acknowledged as the rightful owners, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, The poſſeſſion of this country 
vas reckoned neceſſary to detend the Engliſh colonies. 
to the North, and to preſerve their ſuperiority. in the 
fiſheries in that part of the world. The French, who; 
had been long ſettled in the back parts of the country, 
reſolved to uſe every method to diſpoſſeſs the ne- 
comers, and ſpirited the Indians to more open hoſtili- 
ties, which were repreſented to the Engliſn miniſtry for; 
ſome. time without redreſs. Soon after, this, another 
ſource of diſpute; began to be ſeen in the ſame-part o 
the world, and. promiſed as much uneaſinefs as the for- 
mer. The French pretending. firſt to have diſcovere 
the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, claimed the whol 
_ adjacent country towards New Mexico on the Eaſt, 
quite to the Apalachian mountains on the Weſt. I 
order to aſſert their claims, as they found ſeveral Eng- 
liſh, who had ſettled beyond theſe mountains, from 
moutiyes of commerce, and alſo invited by the natura 
beauties of the country, they diſpoſſeſſed them of their 
new ſettlements, and built ſuch forts as would comman 
the whole country round about. It was now ſeen, that 
their intention was to ſurround, the Engliſn colonies; 
which lay along the ſhore, by taking poſſeſſion of the 
- internal parts of the country that lay on the back of our 


ſettlements; and thus, being in poſſeſſion already of the | 


northern and ſouthern parts of that great continent, td 
hem the Engliſh in on every fide, and ſecure to them- 
ſelves all the trade with the natives of the internal pari 
of the country. The. Engliſh, therefore, juſtly appre- 
hended, that if che French united - their northern colo- 
nies, which were traded into by the river St. Lawrence, 
to their ſouthern, which were acceſſible by the river 
Miſſiſppi, chat chen they muſt in a ſhort time en 
maſters of the whole country; and by having a wide ex- 
tended territory to range in, they would ſoon multiply 
and become every day more powerful. Negociations 


had long been carried on to determine theſe differences | 


but as the limits of thoſe countries had never been ſet 
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it had an amazing effect on the 
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In 17 50 the inhabitants of the merropolis bw 
into the utmoſt- conſternation, by 


the cities of London and Weſtrninſter, and parts adja- 
cent; in many places the waters were agitated-to a very 
conſiderable degree. At half an Wee five o clock 

on the morning of the Sth of March, the town was 
alarmed a ſecond time, by a ſhock more ſevere than the 
former, attended wich à hollow ruſtling noiſe,” a8 if 
cauſed by wind, and the violence of it awaked numbers 
of people out of their fleep ; but providentially no wif. 
chief happened, except the throwing: down of ſome 
chimnies, and damaging ſome old houſes. The ſhock: 
was ſo violent in ſome places, that the people ran from 
their beds and houſes almoft naked, in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, - There was obſerved preceding the ſhock, a 
continual, though confuſed: lightning, till within a mi 
nute or two of its being felt, the flaſhes of which were 


very ſtrong. The ſhock was felt in Eſſex, Kent, and 


Surrey, as well as in moſt parts of Middleſex; and the 
panic, Which was univerſal in the four counties, was 
conſiderably increaſed, by the ridiculous prediction of 
an enthuſiaſtic ſoldier, who boldly propheſied, that the 
next ſhock would happen in the night between the 7th 
and 8th of April, and lay the whole cities of London 
and Weſtminſter in ruins. Abſurd as this prognoſti- 
cation muſt ſeem to perſons of philoſophy and reflection, 
ace, inſomuch, 
that multitudes abandoned their houſes and retired into 
the country ; and in the evening of the 7th of April, 
the fields adjacent to the metropolis were crowded with 
people, who continued there during the whole night in 
the moſt alarming ſituation, till the light of the morning 


| diffipated their fears, and convinced them of the fallacy 


of the prognoſtication. 

Soon after this alarm, a very extraordinary accident 
happened at the ſeſſions of the Old Bailey. The putri- 
fied air adhering to the cloaths of the malefactors ſpread 
a peſtilential fever among the audience. The lord- 
mayor of London, one alderman, two of the judges, 
ſeveral lawyers, and the greater part of the jury, loſt 
their lives by this peſtilential vapour. This melancholy 


cataſtrophe occaſioned orders to be given for erecting a 


ventilator on the leads of the jail of Newgate, in order 
to extract the foul air, and cauſe a circulation of freſh 
to prevent, if poſſible, the like accident in future. 

On the 10th of March, 1751, died the prince of 
Wales, in the forty-fifth- year of. his age. He had 
caught cold about three weeks before in the gardens at 


Kew; and having neglected, through hurry of buſineſs, 
to have it removed, it was ſtill farther encreaſed by his 


coming very warm from the houſe of peers with the 
windows of his chair open. A pleuriſy was the conſe- 
quence of this cold, which his phyſicians, however, 
were far from apprehending to be mortal; and upon the 
application of n remedies, he was even thought to 
be in a fair way of recovery, till the very hour before his 
departure, when a large abſceſs upon his lungs, which 
had been gathering, was ſuppoſed to burſt, and to be 
the immediate cauſe of his death. He was a lover and 
very munificent patron of the liberal arts, an unſhaken 
friend to merit, and warmly attached to the intereſt of 
An almoſt total extinction of party ſpirit was the con- 
ſequence of the death of the prince of Wales. The 
tender affection expreſſed by the king towards the prin- 
ceſs and her children, and the dutiful ſubmiſſion which 
they ſhewed to him, made ſuch an impreſſion on the 


| minds of the people in general, that all party diſtinctions 


ſeemed at once to be annihilated. 
Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſion of parliament, was 


| one for regulating the commencement of the year, and 


correcting 
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carreting-the calentlat age eable to the Gregorian com- 
Þ don Fehich, had been log adapted by moſt other 
ki g. It Was by this ſtatute: enacted, that che 
year ſhould for the future begin on the 1ſt of January, 
and that the eleven intermediate and nominal days be- 


tween the ad and 1 Ath of September enſuing ſhould be | 


for that year omitted. By this correction the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices will happen nearly on the fame nominal days 
on which; they fell at the council of Nice in the year 
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Hie Feen a very ſtrange event happened, 
which mark the prevalence of credulity and —_— 
A young woman-whoſe name was Elizabeth Canning, | 
pretended. to have been forably conveyed from Moor- 
fields on the evening of the 1ſt of January to the obſcure ! 
manſion of one Weils near Enficld-Waſh, a woman 
ſoſpected of harbouring unfortunate proſtitutes; from 


whence, after a continuance of twenty - eight days, ſhe 


made ber eſcape without the leaſt violation of her vir- 
tue. Not wichſtanding the abſurdity of the pretence, 
the improbability of the girl's continuance in a place of 
known infamy, ſo long a time, without the violation of 
her virtue, and the apparent eaſe with which ſhe might 
at any time have effected her eſcape, the ſtory operated 
ſo poweffully an the minds of numþers of people, that 
they became her ſtrenuous advocates, and raiſed large 
ſubſcriptions for the proſecution, of the ſuppoſed delin- 
quents. Aſter various depoſitions, and bills of perjury 
being on both ſides, Canning was found guilty 
of perjury, and tranſported to America. ; 
he year 17 53 was ikewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the exe- 
cution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, brother to Cameron 


of Lochiel, chief of a warlike tribe who had eſpouſed. | 


the Pretender's cauſe. After: the battle of Culloden, 
where he was dangerouſly wounded, he eſeaped to the 
continent. His brother,; the Doctor, having accompa- 
nied him in his expeditions, though not in a military 
capaGity, was included with him in the act of attainder 
paſſed againſt thoſe who had been concerned in the re- 
bellion. Notwithſtanding the danger attending ſuch an 
attempt the doctor returned-prwately to Scotland, with 
a view to recover a ſum of money belonging to the pre- 


tender, which had been embezzled by his adherents in 


chat country. Here he was diſcovered, apprehended, 
conducted to London, confined in the Tower, exa- 
mined. by the privy- council, and uced in the court 


of King's Bench, where the identity of his perſon being 


proved, he received ſentence of death, and was ſoon 
aſter executed at Tyburn. | | 

In 1754, Mr. Pitt, paymaſter-general of the forces, 
brought in a bill for the aſſiſtance of thoſe diſabled vete- 
rans Who enjoy the penſion of Chelſea hoſpital. Theſe 
people had been greatly oppreſſed by a ſet of miſcreants, 
who ſupplied them with money per advance, at the 
moſt exorbitant rates of uſury; inſomuch that many of 
them, with their families, were in danger of ſtarving, 
and the benevolent intention of government in a manner 
deſcated. Pereeiving that the evil aroic from the delay 
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of the firſt payment, which the penſioner could not re- 


e he had been twelve months on the liſt, Mr. 
Fut 
be advanced ſix months before it became due; and the 


void all contracts by which any penſion might be mort- 
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Is the latter end of this year, the whole world was 
thrown into the deepeſt conſternation by a dreadful 
earthquake, which, on the 1ſt of November, ſhook all 
Sp: in and Portugal, and many other places in Europe, 
and laid the city of Liſbon almoſt in ruins. Providen- 
tially the quarter in which the Engliſh chiefly lived, and 
where they had their ware houſes, ſuffered the leaſt of 
any part of the city; as moſt of the Britiſh merchants 


when reſiding there had gone, with their families, to 


their country houſes, to avoid the inſults, to which they 
might have been expoſed from the Portugueſe populace, 
during the celebration of Auto da Fe, which was to be 
held the very day on which the earthquake happened. 
As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Liſbon 
had tranſmitted to his majeſty. an account of this me- 
lancholy event, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes of 
parliament, acquainting them with the particulars, and 
deſiring their concurrence and aſſiſtance in ſpeedily re- 
lieving the unhappy ſufferers ; and the parliament there- 
upon, to the honour of Britiſh humanity, unanimouſly. 
voted, for the uſe of the diſtreſſed ſubjects of Portugal, 
a free gift of an hundred thouſand pounds. His Portu- 
gueſe majeſty was ſo touched with this inſtance of Britiſh 
generoſity, that as a proof of his gratitude, he ordered 
Mr. Caſtres, the-Engliſh reſident at his court, to give 
the 2 in the diſtribution of theſe ſupplies, to 
the Britiſh ſubjects, who had ſuffered by the earthquake. 
Accordingly, about a thirticth part of the proviſions, 
and two thouſand pounds in money, were ſet apart for 
that purpoſe : and the court of Liſbon returned thanks, 
in the warmeſt terms, to the king and people of Great 
Britain. | | | 

The infractions of the French in various parts of the 
world had long been complained of by the government 
of England; but theſe complaints produced only nego- 
ciations, accuſations, and a mutual deſtruction of each 
other's ſubjects at the ſame time. At length the mi- 
niſtry came to the reſolution. of cutting the knot which 
they could not unlooſe, and to act at once in open de- 
fiance of the enemy. Orders were accordingly diſ- 
patched to all the governors of the American provinces 
to unite into a conſederacy for their mutual ſecurity; 
and, if poſſible, to bring the Indians over to eſpouſe 
their quarrel. But this was a meaſure which, by long 
neglect, was now become impracticable. Thus the 
| Engliſh had not only the French, but alſo the whole 
body of the Indian nations to contend with; but what 
was ſtill worſe, their own contentions among each other 
rendered their ſituation yet more deplorable. Some of 
the Engliſh provinces who, from their ſituation, had 
little to fear from the enemy, or few advantages to ex- 
prct from ſucceſs, declined furniſhing; their ſhafe of the 
ſupphes. At the ſame time the governors of ſome 
other colonies, who had been men of broken fortunes, 
and had left England in hopes of retrieving their loſt 
circumſtances by rapacity abroad, became ſo odious, 
that the colonies refuſed to lend any aſſiſtance, when 
ſuch men were to, have the management. The fuc- 
ceſſes, therefore, of the French in the beginning were 
flattering and uninterrupted. There had been for ſome 
time frequent ſkirmuſhes between the troops, and thoſe 


of the government of England. They had fought with 
uſurious practice was prevented by a clauſe which made 


general Laurence to the North, and colonel Watking- 
ton to the South, and came off moſt commonly victo- 


gaged. This bill, being highly approved, ſoon paſſed, 
both houſes, and received the royal aſſenrt. 
On the 27th of April, 1755, admiral Boſcawen, 
with eleven ſhips of the line and one frigate, ſet ſail for 


Newfoundland, and ſhortly after his arrival there the 


rious. It is unneceſſary to tranſmit theſe trifling details 
ta poſterity, or to load the page with barbarous names, 
and unimportant marches. It may be ſufficient to ſay, 
that the two nations ſeemed to have imbibed a part of 
the ſavage fury of thoſe with whom they fought, and 


French fleet under M. Bois de la Mothe, came to the 
fame ſtation; but owing to the foggy weather great part 
of the French ſquadron eſcaped up the river St. Law- 
rence. The Alcide of ſixty- four guns, and the Lys, 
piereed ſor ſixty : ſour, but mounting only twenty-two, 
having eight companies of land forces on board, were, 
however ſeparated from the flett; and theſe, after an 
ohſtinate engagement with two ſixt) gun ſhips; fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh, | 
No. LXVIII. 


exerciſed various cruelties, either from a ſpirit of ava- 
rice or revenge. 

The miniſtry, however, in England began a very 
vigorous exertion in defence of thoſe colonies, who re- 
futed.co defend themſelves. Four operations were un- 
dertaken in America at the ſame time. Of theſe, one 
was commanded by colonel Monckton, who had orders 
to drive the French from the eneroachments upon the 


province ef Nova-Scotia. The ſecond, more to the 


9 U South, 
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to furniſh by treaty in caſe of invaſion. 


Bry Ats roxy OF ENGLAND. 
South, was directed againſt Crown-Point, under the 


command of general Johnſon. The third, under the 
conduct of general Shirley, was deſtined to Niagara, to 


ſecure the forts on the river; and the fourth was father 


foirhward ſtill, againſt Fort Du Queſne, under general 


Braddock. In theſe expeditions Monckton was fſuc- 
ceſsful ; Johnſon allo was victoribus, though failed 


in taking the fort againſt which he was ſent; Shirley 


was thought to have loſt the ſeaſon for operation by 
delay; Braddork “ was vigorous and active, but ſuf. 


fered a defeat. 


The indignation that was raiſed on account of theſe | 
defeats, drove the Engliſh into a ſpirit of retaliation by. 


fea, where they were ſure of ſucceſs. Orders were, 


therefore, given to make prize of the French ſhipping 


wherever found, though they had not yer publiſhed any 
formal declaration of war. With this order the naval 


commanders readily and willingly complied; the French | 


merehant ſhips wete taken in ſeveral places, and ſoon 
the Engliſh ports were filled with veſſels taken from the 
enemy, and kept as an indemnification for thoſe forts 
of which the enemy had unjuſtly poſſeſſed themſelves in 
America. The benefit of this meaſure was much more 
obvious than its juſtice ; it ſtruck ſuch a blow that the 


French navy was unable to recover itſelf during the 


continuance of the war. Hoſtilities being thus begun, 
war was ſhortly after declared on both ſides. 
Both nations now made vigorous preparations, as 
well to annoy, as to intimidate each other. In this the 
French were moſt ſucceſsful, and for a long time had 


the ſatisfaction to ſee not only ſucceſs attend their arms, | 


but diſcontent and faction dividing the counſels of their 
opponents. Their firſt attempt was by intimidating 
England with the rhreats of a formidable invaſion. Se- 
veral bodics of their troops had for ſome time been ſent 


down to the coaſts that lay oppoſite the Britiſh ſhores ; 


theſe were inſtructed in the diſcipline of embarking and 
re-landing from flat-bottomed boats, which were made 
in great numbers for that expedition. The number of 
men deſtined for this enterprize amounted to fifty thou- 
ſand ; but tiey diſcovered the utmoſt reluctance to the 
undertaking, and it was by degrees that the French mi- 


niſtry hoped to prevail upon them to proceed. Every 


day they were exerciſed with embarking and diſembark- 
ing, while numbers of new flat-bottomed boats were 
continually added. Theſe preparations terrified the 
people of England ; and in this exigence they applied to 
the Dutch for ſix thouſand men, which they were obliged 
However, the 
Dutch refuſed the ſupply, alledging, that their treaty 
was to ſupply troops in caſe of an actual, and not a 
threatened invaſion. The king, therefore, finding that 


he could not have the Dutch forces until their aſſiſtance 
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* This bold commander, who had been recommended to 
this ſervice by the duke of Cumberland, ſet forward upon his 
expedition in June, 1757, and left the cultivated parts of the 
country on the 10th, at the head of two txouſand two hundred 
men, directing his march to that part of the country where 
Waſhington had been defeated the year before. Upon his ar- 
rival, he was there informed that the French at Fort Du 
Queſne, againſt which he was deſtined, expected a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred men, and would then become his equals 
in the field; he thcrefore reſolvod with all haſte to advance 
and attack them, before they became too powerful by this 
conjunction. In conſequence of this reſolution, leaving colo- 


nel Dunbar with eight hundred men to bring up the proviſions, 


ſtores, and heavy baggage, as quick as the nature of the ſer- 
vice would admit, ke marched forward with the reſt of his 
army, through a country that ſtill remained in primeval wild- 
neſs, ſolitary and hideous, inhabited only by fx 5g and hunters 
ſtill more formidable. However, he went forward with intre- 
vidity, and ſoon found himſelf advanced into the deſerts of 

ſwego, where no European had ever been. But nis courage 
was greater than his caution; regardleſs of the deſigns of the 


enemy, he took no care previouſly to explore the woods or the 


thickets, as if the nearer he approached the enemy, the more 
unmindful he became. of danger. Being at length within ten 
miles cf the fortreſs he was appointed to beſiege, and marching 
forward through the foreſt with full confidence of ſucceſs, on 
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Ov Theſe were purchaſed hls 
miniſtry, and brought over into England, to protect 


. 


excrtion of their own internal ſtrength, and feared no 


vernor of that garriſon, under a pretence that his own 
fortification was in danger. Upon his approaching the 
iſland, he ſaw the French banners diſplayed upon the 
ſhore, and the Engliſh colours ſtill flying on the caſtle 
of St. Philip. He had been ordered to throw a body 
of troops into the garriſon; but this he thought too 
hazardous an undertaking; nor did he even make an 
attempt. While he was thus deliberating between his 
fears and his duty, his attention was quickly called off 
by the appearance of a French fleet, that ſeemed of 
nearly equal force to his own. Confounded by a va- 
riety of meaſures, he ſeemed reſolved to purſue none; 
and therefore gave orders to form the line of batrle, and 
act upon the defenſive 7. The French fleet advanced, 
a part of the Engliſh fleet engaged, the admiral till 
kept aloof, and gave very plauſible reaſons for not com- 
ing into action. The French fleet, therefore, ſlowly 


— 


a ſudden his whole army was aſtoniſhed by a general diſcharge 
of arms, both in front and flank, from an enemy that ſtil] re- 
mained unſeen. It was now too late to think of retreating 
the troops had paſſed into the defile, which the enemy had art- 


fully permitted them to do before they offered to fire. The 


vanguard of the Engliſh now fell back in conſternation upon 
the main body, and the panic ſoon became general. The 
officers alone diſdained to fly, while Braddock himſelf ſtill con- 
tinued to command his brave aſlociates, diſcovering at once 
the greateſt intrepidity and the greateſt imprudence. An en- 
thuſtaſt to the diſcipline of war, he diſdained to fly from the 
field, or permit his men to quit their ranks, when their only 
method of treating the Indian army, was by a precipitate at- 
tack, or an immediate deſertion of the field of battle. At 
length Braddock, having received a muſket-ſhot through the 
lungs, dropped, and a total confuſion enſued. All the artil- 
lery, ammunition, and baggage of the army were left to the 
enemy; and the loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh army might 
amount to ſeven hundred men. The ſhattered remains of the 
army, ſoon after joining colonel Dunbar, returned. by their 
former route, and arrived to ſpread the general conſternation 
among the provincials of Pailadelphia. 

+ Byng had been long praiſed for his {kill in naval tactics; 
and perhaps, valuing moſt thoſe talents ſor which he was moſt 
praiſed, he ſacrificed all claims to courage to the applauſe for 
naval diſcipline. ' | 4 
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\iled. away, and no other opportunity ever offered of | keep 4 foreign enemy from invading Germany, and 
3 a cloſer engagement. The admiral's caution | this the king of Pruſha profeſſed © lee wk cual 
was carried rather beyond che proper bounds; but a ardour, From this ſimilitude of intention, theſe two 
council of war, which was ſoon. after called on board monarchs were. induced to unite their intereſts ; and as 
the admiral's own, ſhip, deprived the Engliſh garriſon | they were both inſpired by the ſame wiſh, they ſoon 
of all hopes of ſuccour. It was there determined to. | came to an agreement, by which they promiſed to aſſiſt 
ſail away to Gibraltar to refit the fleet; and it was. | Each ather, and to prevent all foreign arms from enter- 
agreed that the relief of Minorca was become impracti- ; | ID 1 
in I. Both powers hoped great advantages from this new 
The French, being now maſters of Minorca, were I alliance. .' Beſides preſerving the independence of the 
willing to ſecond their blow by an attack upon a country | German ſtates, which was the oſtenſible object, each 
which they were ſenſible the king of England valued | had their peculiar benefits in view. The king of Pruſſia 
ſtill more. They were convinced that they could not | Knew that the Auſtrians were his ſecret enemies, and 
hold their acquiſitions againſt ſuch a ſuperiority as the | that the Ruſſians were in league with them againſt him. 
Engliſh were "rar of at ſea, and the numberleſs An alliance, therefore, with the court of London kept 
reſources they had of aſſiſting the . colonies with all the back the Ruſſians, whom he dreaded, and gave him 
neceſſaries of war, fo that they made no ſcruple of de- hopes of puniſhing Auſtria, whom he long ſuſpected. 
claring that they would revenge all iq;uries which they As for France, he counted upon that as an unnatural ally, 
| hou ſuſtain in their colonies upon the king of Eng- which from its long and hereditary enmity with the 
land's, territories in Germany; a threat which they ſe- | Auſtrians, would never continue ſtedfaſt in their intereſts. 
cretly believed would ſoon compel the Engliſh miniſtry Þ On- the other ſide; the elector of Hanover had till 
to accept of ſuch terms as they ſhould be pleaſed to | ſtronger expectations from the benefits that would reſult 
offer. Or, in caſe of perſeverance, they knew that it from this alliance. By this he produced a near and 
would divide the Engliſh forces, and lead them to a | powerful ally, which he ſuppoſed the French would not 
country where they muſt be manifeſtly inferior. In | venture to diſoblige. He counted upon the Auſtrians 
theſe hopes they were not much diſappointed. The | as naturally attached to his own intereſts by gratitude and 
court of London, dreading the conſequences of their | friendſhip, and he ſuppoſed that the Ruſſians would at 
indignation, and eager to procure the ſecurity of Ha- | leaſt continue neuter Fon their former ſtipulations and 
nover, entered into a very expenſive treaty with the | ſubſidy. The two contracting powers ſoon found them- 
court of Ruſſia, by which it was ſtipulated, that a body | ſelves deceived in every one of theſe expectations. 
of fifty-thouſand Ruſſians ſhould be ready to act in the | This alliance ſoon after gave birth to one of an op- 
Engliſh ſervice, in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded ; | poſite nature, that aſtoniſhed all Europe. The queen 
and for this the czarina was to receive an hundred thou- | of Hungary had long meditated deſigns for recovering 
ſand pounds annually, to be paid in advance ; but the | Sileſia, which the king of Pruſſia had invaded when ſhe 
king of Pruſſia declared againſt the admiſſion of an army | was unable to defend her native dominions, and kept 
of Ruſſians into Germany. poſſeſſion of by a reluctant conceſſion. Her chief hopes 
Phe king of England, whoſe fears for Hanover | of aſſiſtance were from Ruſſia; and ſhe expected the 
guided all his counſels, now perceived his native domi- | reſt of the powers in queſtion would continue neuter. 
nions were expoſed to the reſentment not only of France, | However, ſhe now found by the late treaty, that all her 
but of Pruſſia; and either of theſe was ſufficient at once | hopes of Ruſſian aſſiſtance were fruſtrated, as England 
to over- run and ravage his electorate, while the Ruſſian | was joined with Pruſſia to counteract her intentions. 
ſubſidiaries were at too great a diſtance to lend him the | Thus deprived of one ally, ſhe ſought for another. 
ſmalleſt relief. Treaties were once more ſet on foot to | She applied to France for that purpoſe ; and to procure 
lend a precatious ſecurity ; and the king of Pruſſia was | the friendſhip of that court gave up her barrier in the 
applied to, in hopes of turning his reſentment another | Netherlands, which England had been for ages ſecuring 
way. All that the king of England wiſhed for was to | againſt that power with its blood and its treaſures . 
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ng the empire of Germany. 
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Nothing could exceed the reſentment of the nation, upon from the cabin, where he had been impriſoned, upon deck, the 
being informed of Byng's conduct. The miniſtry were not | place appointed for him to ſuffer. After delivering a paper, 
averſe to throwing from themſelves the blame of thoſe mea- | containing the ſtrongeſt aſſertions of his innocence, and in 
ſures which were attended with ſuch indifferent ſucceſs, and | which he declared himſelf “ a victim, deſtined to divert the 
they ſecretly fanned the flame. The news which ſoon after | indignation of an injured and deluded people, from the proper 
arrived, of the ſurrender of the garriſon to the French, drove object,“ he came forward to the place where he was to kneet 
the general ferment almoſt to frenzy. In the mean time Byng | down, and for ſome time perſiſted in not covering his face ; 
continued at Gibraltar, quite ſatisfied with his own conduR, {| but his friends repreſented that his looks would poſſibly inti- 
and little expected the dreadful ſtorm that was gathering againſt | midate the ſoldiers who were to ſhoot him, and prevent their 
him at home. Orders, however, were ſoon ſent out for put- | taking proper aim, he had his eyes bound with a handkerchief; 
ting him under an arreſt and for bringing him to England, | and then giving the ſignal for the ſoldiers to fire, he was killed 
Upon his arrival he was commited to cloſe _ in Greene | inſtantaneouſly. There appears ſome ſeverity in Byng's pu- 
wich hoſpital, and ſome arts uſed to inflame the populace | niſhment; but it certainly produced ſoon after very beneficial 
againſt him, who wanted no incentives to condemn, and bring ] effects to the nation. 
him -to trial. Several addrefſes were ſent up from different + This treaty with the Ruſſians, which was conſidered as 

counties, demanding juſtice on the delinquent, which the mi- | a maſter ſtroke of politics by the miniſtry in WG Ts ſoon 
niſtry were willing to ſecond, He was ſoon after tried by a | appeared to be as nugatory as it was expenſive. Ihe king of 
court- martial in the harbour of Portſmouth, where, after a | Pruſſia had long conſidered himſelf as guardian of the intereſts 
trial, which continued ſeveral days, his judges at laſt agreed, | of Germany, and was ſtartled at a treaty which threatened to 
that he had not done his utmoſt during the engagement to de- |- deluge the empire with an army of barbarians. 'This monarch, 
{troy the enemy; and therefore they adjudged him to ſuffer | whoſe talents were well known even at that time, but who ſince 
death, by the twelfth article of war. At the ſame time, they | became ſo famous, had learned by his ſagacity to prevent the 
recommended him as an object of mercy, as they conſidered his | deſigns of his enemies, while yet 2 and to repreſs 
conduct rather as the effects of error than of cowardice. By | them by his courage when they were begun. He, therefore, 
this ſentence they expected to ſatisfy at once the reſentment of | took the firſt opportunity to declare, that he would not ſuffer 
the nation, and yet ſcreen themſelves from conſcious ſeverity. | any foreign forces to enter the empire, either as auxiliaries, or 
The government was reſolved upon ee e no mercy; | as principals. This conſummate politician had, it ſeems, been 
the parliament was applied to in his favour ; but they found no | already apprized of a ſecret negociation between the Ruſſians 


circumſtances in his conduct that would invalidate the former | and the Auſtrians, by which the latter were to enter the em- 
ſentence. Being thus abandoned to his fate, he maintained to | pire, and ſtrip him of his late conqueſts of Sileſia, Thus 
the laſt a degree of fortitude and ſerenity, that no way betrayed | England was but the dupe of Ruſſian politics; ſhe paid them a 
any timidity or cowardice. On the day fixed for his execu- | large ſubſidy for entering the empire, which they had already 
tion, March 14, 1757, which was on board his majeſty's ſhip | determined to perform without her commands. 

| + By this extraordinary revolution the whole political gow. 


the Monarque, in the harbour of Portfmouth, he. advanced 
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ratified, than the czarina was invited to accede; and 
ſhe, regardleſs of her ſubſidies from England, ardently 
embraced tho propoſal. And not Ruſſia alone, but 


Sweden alſo, was brought to accede by the intrigues of 


France; and a war between that nation and Pruſſia was 


, entered upon, though contrary to the inclinations of the 


ieſpective kings of either ſtate, 

Thus were the forces of the contending powers now 
drawn out in the following manner. 
France in America, Aſia, and on the ocean, France 
attacked Hanover on the continent of Europe “. Then 


again Auſtria had their aims on the dominions of Pruſſia, 


and drew the elector of Saxony into the ſame deſiens. 
In theſe views ſhe was ſeconded by France and Sweden, 
and by Ruſſia, who had hopes of 9 a ſettlement 
in the weſt of Europe. Such were the different combi- 
nations which were formed to begin the general war, 
while the reſt of the powers continued anxious ſpectators 
of the contention. 

- The preparations for war were firſt began on the ſide 
of Auſtria, who had engaged the elector of Saxony in 
the general diſpute. Great armaments were, therefore, 
put on foot in Moravia and Bohemia, while the elector 
of Saxony drew together about ſixteen thouſand men, 
which were ſtrongly poſted at Pirna. 


Vienna to demand a clear explanation, and -to extort 
proper aſſurances of the amicable intentions of that 
court. To this demand he at firſt received an evafive 
anſwer ; but having ordered his miniſter to infiſt upon 
an open reply, whether the empreſs-queen was for peace 
or war, and whether ſhe had any intentions to attack 
him that or the next year; an ambiguous anſwer was 
ſtill returned. He now ſuſpended all negociations, and 
reſolved to carry the war into the enemies' country 
rather than to wait for it in his,own. He accordingly 
entered Saxony with a large army, and demanded from 
the elector a paſſage through his dominions, which he 
well knew the poſſeſſor was not able to refuſe. He 
diſguiſed his ſuſpicions of the elector's having entered 
into-a ſecret treaty with his enemies, and profeſſed him- 


ſelf extremely pleaſed. with that potentate's promiſes of 


obſcrving a ſtrict neutrality : but to carry on the deceit 
ſtill farther, he entreated, that as the elector's troops 
were totally unneceſſary, in conſequence of his pacific 
diſpoſition, that he: would diſband them for the preſent, 
as he could not poſſibly have any occaſion for their ſer- 
vices. This was a propoſal the elector neither expected, 
nor was willing to comply with. He rejected the re- 
queſt with diſdain; and the king reſolved to turn the 
occurrence to his own advantage. Such was the ſitua- 
tion of the Saxon camp, that though a ſmall army could 
defend it againſt the moſt numerous forces, yet the 
ſame difficulty attended the quitting it, that impeded the 
enemy from ſtorming it. Of this his Pruſſian majeſty 
took the advantage; and by looking up every avenue 
of egreſs, he cut off che proviſions of the Saxon army, 
and the whole body was ſoon reduced to capitulate. He 
took care to incorporate the common ſoldiers into his 
own army, and the officers who refuſed to ſerve under 
him he made priſoners. 


The king of Pruſſia thus launched into a tumult of 


war, with all the moſt potent ſtates of Europe againſt 
him, and England only in alliance, went forward with a 
vigour that exceeded what hiſtory can ſhew, and that 
may be incredible to poſterity. He invaded Bohemia, 
defeated the Auſtrian general at Lowoſcutch, retreated, 


began his ſecond campaign with another victory near 


Prague, was upon the point of taking that city, but ſuf- 
fered a defeat at Kolin. Still, however, unconquered, 
« Fortune, ſaid he, has turned her back upon me this 


1 
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of Europe acquired a new aſpect, and the treaties of a century 
were at one blow rendered ineffectual. 


This country the king of Pruſſia undertook to protect, 


England oppoſed 


The intent of 
theſe preparations was ſoon perceived by the king of 
Pruſſia; and he ordered his miniſter at the court of 


determined to ſecure the little iſland of Aix. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This treaty between France and Auſtria was no ſooner {| day. I ought to have expected it. She is a female, 
occaſions a 0 


and I am no gallant. Succeſs often deſtruc 
tive confidence, Another time we will do better.” We 
have inſtances of thouſands who gained battles ; but no 
general ever before him acknowledged his error, ex. 
cept Cæſar. Fortune indeed ſeemed to have forſaken 
him; one diſaſter followed upon the back of another 
the Hanoverians had armed in his favour, and — 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland, who appeared 
ſenſible of the inſufficiency of his troops to face the 
enemy, by whom he was greatly out- numbered. He 
was driven beyond the Weſer, and the French were 
permitted to paſs unmoleſted. The Hanoverian army 
was now driven from one part of the country to an- 
other, till it made a ſtand near the village of. Haſten- 
back, where it was hoped the numbers of the enemy 


would have the leaft opportunity of coming to a general 


action. But the weaker army was ſtill obliged to re- 


tire; and after a feeble effort left the field of battle to 


the French, who were not remiſs in urging the purſuit. 


The Hanoverian forces retired towards Stade, by which 
- means they marched into a country from whence the 


could neither procure proviſions, nor yet attack the 
enemy with hopes 'of ſucceſs. Unable, therefore, by 
their ſituation to eſcape, or by their ſtrength to advance, 
they were — to ſign a capitulation, by which 
the whole body laid down their arms, and were diſperſed 
into different quarters of cantonment. By this remark. 
able capitulation, which was called the treaty of Cloſte:- 
Seven, Hanover was obliged to ſubmit peaceably to the 
French, who were now determined to employ their 
forces againſt the king of Pruſſia ; whoſe ſituation was 
become deſperate, nor was it poſſible to foreſee how he 
could extricate himſelf from his difficulties. The 
French forces, now united, invaded his dominions on 
one ſide, and the Ruſſiaris on the other. A large body 
of Auſtrians entered Sileſia; and penetrating to Breſlau, 


turned to the ſtrong - fortreſs of Schweidnitz, which, 


after an obſtinate defence, they obliged to ſurrender. 
Another army of the ſame power entered Luſatia, made 
themſelves maſters of Zittau, and laid Berlin under con- 
tribution. On another quarter, twenty-two thouſand 
Swedes entered Pruſſian Pomerania, took the towns of 
Anclam and Demmein, and exacted tribute from the 
whole country. In this multitude of invaders, it was in 
vain that the king of Pruſſia faced about to every incur- 
ſion, though his enemies, fled before him : while he 
purſued one body, another penetrated from behind ; 
and even while he was victorious, his territories were 
every day diminiſhing. The greateſt part of his domi- 
nions was laid under contribution, moſt of his ſtrong 
Cities were taken, and he had no reſources but 1n the 
generoſity of a Britiſh parliament, and his own exten- 
live abilities. : 

The Engliſh now in order to aſſiſt their ally, and to 
give him time to reſpite, hoped to make a diverſion in 
France to draw off the attention from the Pruſſian do- 
minions, and to give a blow to the French marine, by 
deſtroying ſuch ſhips as were building, or were laid up 
in the harbour of Rochfort, againſt which city their 
operations were principally intended. The Engliſh mi- 
niſtry kept the object of the enterprize a profound ſe- 
cret; and France was for ſome time filled with appre- 
henſions, till at length the fleet appeared before Roch- 
fort, where the commanders ſpent ſome time in deli- 
berating how to proceed. After conſultation, it was 
The mi- 
litia of the country in the mean time, recovering from 
their conſternation, had leiſure to aſſemble, and there 
was the appearance of two camps on ſhore. The com- 
manders, who, from the badneſs of the weather, were 
prevented from landing, now began to fear greater 
dangers from the enemy on land. They took into con- 
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while England promiſed him troops and money to aſſiſt his 
operations. | | 


4 a ſideration 


ſideration the badneſs of the coaſt, the danger of land- 
ing, che time the city had been preparing for a vigorous 
defence,; and their on unfitneſs to reduce it by any 
other means but a ſudden attack. This induced them 
to deſiſt from farther operations; and they unanimouſly 
reſolved to return home, without making any effort. 
As the king of Pruſſia reaped but little advantage from 
this expedition, the Engliſh miniſtry had thoughts of 
giving up his cauſe entirely. It was ſuppoſed that no 


remaining was to make the beſt terms poſſible: for him 
with his victorious enemies. The king of England was 
actually meditating à negociation of this nature, when 
his diſtreſſed ally expoſtulated with him to the 24 
purport: © Is it poſſibie that your majeſty can have ſo 
little fortitude and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by a 
{mall reverſe of fortune ? Are our affairs ſo ruinous that 
they cannot be repaired ? Conſider the ſtep you have 
made me undertake, and remember you are the cauſe 
of all my misfortunes. | I ſhould never have abandoned 
my former alliances but for your flattering aſſurances. 
do not now repent of the treaty concluded between us; 
but I entreat that you will not ingloriouſly leave me at 
the mercy of my enemies, after having brought upon 
me all the powers of Europe.” In this dreadful ſitua- 
tion, England refolved, more from motives of genero- 
ſity than of intereſt, to ſupport his declining cauſe ; and 
ſucceſs that for. a long time fled her arnis, once more 
to return with double ſplendour. The efforts 
of the parliament only aroſe by defeat: and every re- 
ſource ſeemed to augment with multiplied diſappoint- 
Succeſs firſt began to dawn upon the Britiſh arms in 
the Eaſt-Indies, under the conduct of Mr. Clive “. 
The firſt advantage that was obtained from his activity 
and courage was the clearing the province of Arcot. 
Soon after the French general was taken priſoner, and 
the nabob, whom the Engliſh ſupported, was reinſtated 
in the government, of which he had formerly been de- 
prived. The French, diſcouraged by theſe misfortunes, 
and ſenſible of their own inferiority in this part of the 
globe, ſent over a commiſſary to Europe to reſtore 
e. A convention between the two companies was 
accordingly concluded, importing, that the territories 
taken on either ſide ſince the concluſion of the laſt peace 
ſhould be mutually reſtored; that the nabobs advanced 
by the influence of either party ſnould be acknowledged 
by both; and that for the future neither ſhould intertere 
in the differences that ſhould ariſe between the princes 
of the country. | 
This ceſſation was but of ſhort duration. In a few 
months both ſides renewed their operations, no longer 
under the name of auxiliaries, but as rivals in arms, in 
government, and in commerce. What the motives to 
this infraction were, are not ſufficiently known ; but 
certain it is, that the prince of the greateſt power in that 
country declared war againſt the Engliſh in 1956, from 
motives of perſonal reſentment, and, levying a numer- 
ous army, laid ſiege to Calcutta, one of the principal 
Britiſh forts in that part of the world; but which was not 


8 


This gentleman had at firſt entered the company's ſer- 
vice in a civil eapacity; but * his talents more adapted to 
war. he gave his clerkſhip, and joined among the troops as 
a volunteer. His courage, which is all that ſubordinate offi- 
cers can at firſt ſnew, ſoon became remarkable; but his con- 
duct, expedition, and military ſkill, ſoon after became ſo con- 
ſpicuous as to raiſe him to the firſt rank in the army, 

+ Theſe perſons expected the uſual treatment of priſoners of 
war, and were therefore, the leſs vigorous in defence; but 
they ſoon found what mercy was to be expected from a ſavage 
conqueror. They were al crowded together into a narrow 
priſon, called the Black-Hole, of about eighteen feet ſquare, 

and received air only by two ſmall iron windows to- the weſt, 

which by no means afforded a ſufficient circulation. It is ter- 

rible to reflect on the ſituation of theſe unfortunate men, ſhut 

up in this narrow place, in the burning climate of the eaſt, and 

ſuffocating each other. Their firft efforts, upon perceiving 

the effects of their horrid confinement, were to break open the 
No. LXIX. 
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ilitary efforts could ſave him; and that the only hope 


in a ſtate of ſtrength to deſend itſelf againſt the attack 
even of barbarians. The fort was taken, having been 
deſerted by the commander, and the garriſon, to the 
number of an hundred and forty-ſix — were made 
priſoners f. The deſtruction of this important fortreſs 


ſerved to interrupt the proſperous ſucceſſes of the Eng- 
liſn company. But the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed 


by the activity of an Engliſh fleet under admiral Wat- 
ſon, ſtill turned the ſcale in their favour. Among the 
number of thoſe who felt the power of the Engliſh in 
this part of the world, was the famous Tullagee Angria, 
a piratical prince, who long infeſted the Indian Ocean, 
and made the princes on the coaſt his tributaries. He 
maintained a large number of gallies, and with theſe he 
attacked the largeſt ſhips, and almoſt always with ſuc- 
ceſs. As the company had been 
his depredations, they reſolved to ſubdue ſuch a dan- 
gerous enemy, and attack him in his own fortreſs. In 
purſuance of this reſolution, admiral Watſon and colo- 
nel Clive failed into his harbour of Geriah ; and though 
they ſuſtained a warm fire as they entered, yet they ſoon 
threw all his fleet into flames, and obliged his fort to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The conquerors found there a 
large quantity of warlike ſtores, and effects to a conſi- 
derable value. From this conqueſt colonel Clive pro- 


ceeded to take revenge for the cruelty practiſed upon 


the Engliſn at Calcutta, and about the beginning of 
December, 17 56, arrived at Balaſore, in the kingdom 
of Bengal. He met with little oppoſition either to the 
fleet or the army, till they came before Calcutta, which 
ſeemed reſolved to ſtand a regular ſiege. As ſoon as 
the admiral, with two ſhips, arrived before the town, 
he received a furious fire from all the batteries, which 
he ſoon returned with ſtill greater execution, and in leſs 
than.two hours obliged them to abandon their fortifica- 
tions. 
two ſtrong ſettlements on the banks of the Ganges; but 
that of Geriah they demoliſhed. In the beginning of 
February, 1757, Hughly, a city of great trade, was 
reduced with as little difficulty as the former; and all 
the viceroy of Bengal's ſtore-houſes and granaries were 
deſtroyed, In order to repair their loſſes, this barba- 
rous prince aſſembled an army of ten thouſand horſe, 
and fifteen thouſand foot, poſſeſſing a firm reſolution to 
expel the Engliſh from all their ſettlements in that part 
of the world. Upon the firſt intelligence of his march, 
colonel Clive obtaining a reinforcement of men iroin the 
admiral's ſhips, advanced with his ſmall army to fight 
theſe numerous forces, He attacked the enemy in 
three columns; and though the numbers were ſo diſ- 
proportioned, victory ſoon declared in favour of the 
Engliſh. A victory fo eaſily acquired by a ſmall body 
of foreigners ſoon rendered the viceroy of Bengal con- 
temptible to his ſubjects at home. His cowardice now 
rendered him deſpicable, and his former cruelties odi- 
ous. A conſpiracy, therefore, was projected againſt 
him by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime miniſter; and the 
Engliſh having private intimations of the deſign, they 
reſolved to ſecond it with all their endeavours. Ac- 
cordingly colonel Clive, knowing that he had a friend 


door of the priſon; but as it opened inward, they ſoon found 
that impoſſible. They next endeavoured to excite the com- 
paſſion, or the avidity of the guard, by offering him a large 
ſum of money for his aſſiſtance in removing them to ſeparate 
priſons; but with this he was not able to comply, as the vice- 
roy was aſleep, and no perſon dared to diſturb him. They 
were now left to die without hopes of relief; and the whole 

riſon was filled with groans, ſhrieks, conteſt, and deſpair, 
This turbulence, however, ſoon after ſunk into a calm ſtill 
more hideous; their efforts of ſtrength and courage were over, 
and an expiring langour came to viſit the priſon, all was hor- 
ror, filence, and deſolation. Of an hundred and forty-fix who 
had entered alive, twenty-three only ſurvived, and of theſe the 
greateſt part died of putrid fevers upon being freed from their 
loathſome den. Among thoſe who eſcaped was Mr. Holwell, 
who' together with his companions, were ſent priſeners to 
Muxadavad. | 
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atly harraſſed by 


By theſe means the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of 
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it the enemy's camp, marched forward, and ſoon came 
up with the viceroy, who had by this time recruited his 
army, and fitted it once more for action. Aſter a ſhort 
conteſt Clive was, as uſual, victorious; the whole In- 
dian army was put to flight, and routed with terrible 
ſlaughter⸗ Jaffier, who firſt incited his maſter to this 
undertaking; had hitherto concealed his attachments to 
the Engliſh, till he ſaw there was no danger from his 
perfidy. But upon the aſſurance of the victory he 
openly eſpouſed the ſide of the conquerors, and in con- 


ſegquence of his private ſervices was ſolemnly proclaimed 
by the colonel, viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, in 


the room of the former nabob, who was ſolemnly de- 
poſed, and ſoon after put to death by the perfidious 
Jaffier. Having placed a viceroy on the throne, the 
Engliſh took care to exact ſuch ſtipulations in their own 
fayour, as would ſecure them the poſſeſſion of the 
country whenever they thought proper to reſume their 
authority. Having conquered the Indians, colonel 
Clive turned his arms towards the French, who had 
long diſputed the empire in that part of the world. 
Chandernagore, a French ſettlement higher up the 
Ganges than Calcutta, was compelled to ſubmit to the 
ſucceſsful Engliſh*. ft 5 | 
The ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were not a little alarm- 
ing to the French miniſtry ; and to make ſome degree 
of oppoſition, they ſent out a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment under the command of general Lally, an Iriſnman, 
from whoſe great experience ſanguine hopes were con- 
ceived. Under his guidance the affairs of- the French 
for ſome time ſeemed to wear a face of ſucceſs. - He 
took from the Engliſh their ſettlement of Fort St. David, 
and plundered the country of the king of Tanjore, in 
alliance with the enemy. He then entered the province 
of Arcot, and prepared for laying ſiege to Madras, the 


chief ſettlement of the Engliſh on the coaſt of Coro- 


mandel. In the ſiege of this important place, a greater 
variety of difficulties preſented than he had expected or 
prepared for. The artillery of the garriſon was well 
managed, while on the other ſide the French ſoldiers 
acted with the greateſt timidity ; nor did even the coun- 
cil of [Pondicherry ſecond the ardour of the general. 
Lally attempted in vain to lead on his men to a breach 
that had been practicable for ſeveral days ;: it continued 
open for a fortnight, and not one dared to venture the 
aſſault. Deſpairing, therefore, of ſucceſs, he raiſed the 
ſiege ; by which meaſure he ſo intimidated his troops, 
that they ſeemed quite diſpirited in every ſucceeding 
operation, Cite 212105 

In 1756, the dearth of corn in England, ariſing from 
the iniquitous practice of engroſſing, was fo ſeverely felt 
by the common people, that inſurrections were raiſed in 
Shropſhire and Warwickſhire by the populace, in con- 
junction with the colliers, who ſeized all the proviſion 


. they could find; pillaging, without diſtinction, the mil- 
lers, farmers, grocers, and butchers, until they were 


diſperſed. by the gentlemen of che country, at the heads 
of their tenants and dependents, Diſorders of the ſame 
nature were excited by the colliers on the Foreſt. of 
Dean, and thoſe employed in the works in. Cumber- 
land. The corporations, noblemen, and gentlemen, in 
different parts of the kingdom, exerted themſelves for 
the relief of the poor, who were greatly diſtreſſed; and 
a grand council being aſſembled at St. James's on the 
ſame ſubject, a proclamation was publiſhed, - for putting 
the laws in ſpeedy and effectual execution againſt the 
foreſtallers and engroſſers of con. 
The French commerce was greatly anrioyed by the 
Engliſh privateers. The Antigallican, a private ſhip 
of war, equipped by a ſociery. of men who aſſumed that 
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The goods and money found in this place were confider- 


able; but the chief damage the French ſuſtained, was from 


the ruin of this their chief ſettlement on the Ganges, by 
which they had long divided the commerce of this part of the 
continent. ' Thus in one, campaign the Enꝑliſh became poſ- 
ſeſſed of a territory ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, and 


court of Spain for reſtitution, while 
the Antigallican were ſquandering in mirth, feſtivity, 


| name, took the Duke de Penihieure Indiathan off the 
port of Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. The 
prize was eſtimated worth two hundred thouſand pounds, 


and immediate application was made by France to the 
the proprietors of 


and riot, the imaginary wealth ſo eaſily and unexpectediy 


acquired. Such were the remonſtrances made to his 
 cathblic majeſty with reſpect to the illegality of the 


prize, which the French Eaſt- India company aſſerted 
was taken within ſhot of a neutral port, that the Pen- 
thievre was firſt violently wreſted out of the hands of 


the captors, then detained as a depoſit, with ſealed 


hatches, and a Spaniſſi guard on board, till the claims 
of both parties could be examined, and at laſt adjudged 
to be an illegal capture, and conſequently reſtored to 
the French, to the great difappointment-of the owners 
of the privateer. Beſides the ſucceſs which attended a 


great number of other privateers, the lords of the ad- 


miralty publiſhed a liſt of above thirty ſhips of war and 
privateers taken from the enemy, in the ſpace of four 
months, by the Englith ſloops and ſhips of war, exclu- 
ſive of the Duke d'Aquitain Indiaman, now fitted out 
as a ſhip of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway ; the 
Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds, taken by the Dover man. of war ; and 
above ſix privateers brought into port by captain Lock- 
hart, for which he was honoured with a: variety of pre- 
ſents of plate by ſeveral corporations in teſtimony of 
their eſteem. This run of good fortune was not, how- 
ever, without ſome retribution on the ſide of the enemy, 
who, out of twenty-one ſhips homeward-bound from 
Carolina, made prize of nineteen, wherice the mer- 
chants ſuſtained confiderable damage, and a great quan- 
tity of valuable commodities, indigo in particular, was 
loſt to this county. | 
Notwithſtanding the large imports of grain from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe and America, the artifice of en- 
groſſers ſtill kept up the price of corn. So incenſcd 
were the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered 
into to fruſtrate the endeavours of the legiſlature, and to 
oppreſs the poor, that they roſe in a tumultuous man- 
ner in ſeveral counties, ſometimes to the number of five 
or ſix thouſand, and ſeized upon the grain brought to 
market. Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, conſi- 
dering the diſtreſs to which many perſons were reduced. 
The difficulty of obtaining the neceſſaries of liſe raiſed 
the price of labour at the moſt unſeaſonable time, when 
all manufactures were overſtocked for want of a proper 
market, which obliged them to diſmiſs above half the 
hands be fore employed. Hence aroſe the moſt pitiable 
condition of ſeveral thouſands of uſeful induſtrious ſub- 
jects; a calamity attended only with one advantage to 
the public, namely, the facility with which recruits 
were raiſed for his -majeſty's ſervice. At laſt the plen- 
tiſul crops with which it pleaſed Providence to bleſs 
theſe kingdoms, the prodigious quantities of corn im- 
ported from foreign countries, and the wiſe meaſures of 
the legiſlature, broke all the villainous ſchemes ſet on 
foot by the foreſtallers and engroſſers, and reduced the 


price of corn to the uſual ſtandard. The public joy on 


this event was greatly augmented by the ſafe arrival of 
the fleet from the. Leeward iſlands, conſiſting of ninety- 
two ſail, and of the Straits fleet, eſteemed worth three 
millions ſterling, whereby the ſilk manuſacturers in par- 
ticular. were again employed, and 'their diſtreſſes re- 
keved. About the ſame time the India company was 
highly elated with the joyful account of the ſafe arrival 
and ſpirited conduct of three of their captains, attacked 
in their paſſage homeward. by two French men of war, 
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the number of its inhabitants, to any part of Europe, Above 


two millions ſterling were paid to the company, and the ſur- 


vivors ef thoſe who were impriſoned at Calcutta; the ſoldiers 


and ſeamen ſhared fix hundred thouſand pounds, and the Eng- 


liſh power became irreſiſtible in that part of the world. 
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one of Gaty-four, the other of twenty-ſix guns. After | 


, which continued for three hours, 


of which a great num- 
als of Martinique and 
of war, mounted 


the ſequel, ſignalized himſelf on divers occaſions, by 
very extraordinary acts of valour. All the ſea-officers 
ſeemed to be animated with a noble emulation to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in the ſervice of their country, and the 
ſpirit deſcended even to the captains of privateers, who, 
inſtead of imitating the former commanders of that 
claſs, in avoiding ſhips of force, and centering their 
whole attention in advantageous prizes, now encoun- 
tered, the armed ſhips of the enemy, and fought with 
4 moſt obſtinate valour in the purſuit of national 
ory. Tp | | 
l Perhaps hiſtory cannot afford a more remarkable in- 
ſtance of deſperate courage than that which was exerted 


in December of the preceding year, by the officers and 


crew of an Engliſh privateer, called the Terrible, under 
the command of captain William Death, equipped with 
twenty-ſix carriage guns, and manned with two hun- 
dred ſailors. On the 23d-of the month he engaged and 
made prize of a large French ſhip from St. Domingo, 
after an obſtinate battle, in which he loſt his own bro- 
ther and ſixteen ſeamen: he then ſecured, with forty 
men, his prize, which contained a valuable cargo, and 
directed his courſe to England; but in a few days he 
had the misfortung, to fall in with the Vengeance, a pri- 
vateer.of St. Maboes, carrying thirty - ſix large cannon, 
with a complement of three hundred and ſixty men. 
Their firſt ſtep was to attack the prize, which was eaſily 
re- taken; then the two ſhips bore down upon the Ter- 
rible, whoſe main-maſt was ſhot away by the firſt broad- 
ſide. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the Terrible main- 
tained ſuch a furious engagement againſt both as can 
hardly be paralleled in the annals of Britain. The 


French commander and his ſecond were killed, with 


two thirds. of his company; but the gallant captain 


Death, with the greater part of his officers, and almoſt 


his. whole crew, having met with the ſame fate, his ſhip 


was boarded by the enemy, who found no more than 


twenty-ſix perſons alive, ſixteen of whom were muti- 
lated by the loſs of leg or arm, and the other ten griev- 
ouſly wounded.- The ſhip itſelf was ſo ſhattered, that 
it could ſcarce be kept above water, and the whole ex- 
hibited a ſcene of blood, horror, and deſolation. The 
victor itſelf lay like a wreck. on the ſurface; and in this 
condition made ſhift, with great difficulty, to tow the 
Terrible + into. St. Maloes, where ſhe was not beheld 


loom 


* When the engagement began, the captains had promiſed 


a reward of a.thouſand pounds to the crews, by way of incite- 


ment to their valour; and the company doubled the ſum, in 
recompence of their fidelity and courage. 


+ There was a ſtrange combination of names belonging to 


_ this privateer ; the Terrible, equipped at Execution-Dock, 


8 
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without aſtoniſhment and terror . In this, and every 


ſea-rencountre that happened within the preſent year, 
the ſuperiority in ſkill and reſolution was aſcertained to 
the Britiſh mariners ; for even when they fought againſt 
great odds, their courage was generally crowned with 
ſucceſs. In November, captain Lockhart, a young 
gentleman, who had already rendered himſelf a terror to 
the enemy as commander of a ſmall frigate, now added 
conſiderably to his reputation, by reducing the Me- 


lampe, a French privateer of Bayonne, greatly ſuperior 


to his own ſhip in number of men and weight of metal. 
This -exploit-was ſeconded by another of the ſame na- 
ture, in his conqueſt of another French adventurer, cal- 
led the Counteſs of Gramont ; and a third large privateer 
of Bayonne was taken by captain Saumarez, comman- 


der of the Antelope. In a word, the narrow ſeas were 


ſo well guarded, that in a little time ſcarce a French 


ſhip durſt appear in the Engliſh Channel, which the 
Britiſh traders navigated without moleſtation, 

During the ſeverity of the winter in the beginning of 
1758, the Britiſh cruizers kept the ſea, in order to pro- 
tect the commerce of the kingdom, and annoy that of 
the enemy. They exerted themſelves with ſuch acti- 
vity, and their vigilance was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that a great number of prizes were taken, and the trade 
of France almoſt totally extinguiſhed. A very gallant 
exploit was atchieved by one captain Bray, commander 
of the Adventure, a ſmall armed veſſel in the govern- 
ment's ſervice: falling in with the Machault, a large 
privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungenneſs, he ran her 
aboard, faſtened her bowſprit to his capſtan, and, after 


a warm engagement, compelled her commander to ſub- 
mit. A French frigate of thirty-ſix guns was taken by 


captain Parker, in a new fire-ſhip of inferior force. 
Divers privateers of the enemy were ſunk, burned, or 
taken, and a great number of merchant ſhips fell in 
the hands of the Engliſh. Nor was the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh ſhips of war confined to the Engliſh Channel. 
At this period the board of admiralty received informa- 


tion from admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an action which 


happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in the month of 
October of the preceding year, between three Engliſh 
ſhips of war and a French ſquadron, captain Forreſt, 
an officer. of diſtinguiſhed merit in the ſervice, had, in 
the ſhip Auguſta, failed from Port-Royal in Jamaica, 
accompanied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, un- 
der the command of the daptains Suckling and Lang- 
don. He was ordered to cruize off cape Frangois, and 
this ſervice he literally performed in the face of the 
French ſquadron under Kerſin, lately arrived at that 
place from the coaſt of Africa. This commander, 
piqued at ſeeing himſelf thus inſulted by an inferior ar- 
mament, reſolved to come forth and give them battle; 
and that he might either take them, or at leaſt drive 
them out of the ſeas, ſo as to afford a free paſſage to a 
great number of merchant ſhips then lying at the cape, 
bound for Europe, he took every precaution which he 
thought neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs. He reinforced his 
ſquadron with ſome ſtore- ſnips, mounted with guns, 
and armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the deficiency 
in his complements, by taking on board ſeamen from 
the merchant ſhips, and ſoldiers from the garriſon. 
Thus prepared, he weighed anchor, and ſtood out to 
ſea, having under his command four large ſkips of the 
line, and three ſtout frigates. They were no ſooner 
perceived advancing, than captain Forreſt held a ſhort 
council with his two captains. © Gentlemen, (ſaid he,) 
you know our ſtrength, and ſee that of the enemy; ſhall 
we give them battle? They replying in the affirma- 
tive, he added, © Then fight them we will; there is no 


commanded by captain Death, whoſe lieutenant was called 
Devil, and who had one Ghoſt for ſurgeon. 

This adventure was no ſooner known in England, than 
a liberal ſubſcription was raiſed for the ſupport of Death's wi- 
dow, and that part of the crew which ſurvived the engage- 
ment, 


time 


made the beſt of her way for Leoganae, another har- 


of his largeſt cannon, and threatened to 


hopes of eſcaping, but the Auguſta coming up with her 
R ; 2 * f 
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time to be loft; return to your ſhips, and get them 
ready for engaging.” Aſter this laconic conſultation 
among theſe three officers, they bore down upon 
the French ſquadron without further heſitation, and be- 


tween three and four in the afternoon the action began 


with great impetuofity. The enemy exerted them- 
ſelves with uncommon ſpirit, conſcious that their ho- 
nour was peculiarly at ſtake, and that they fought in 
fight, as it were, of their own coaſt, which was lined 
with people, expecting to ſee them return in triumph. 
But, notwithſtanding all their endeavours, their com- 


modore, after having ſuſtained a ſevere engagement, 
that laſted two hours and a half, found his ſhip in ſuch 


a ſhattered condition, that he made ſignal for one of his 
frigates to come and tow him out of the line. His ex- 


ample was followed by the reſt of his ſquadron, which, 


by this aſſiſtance, with the favour of the land breeze 
and the approach of night, made ſhift to accompliſh 
their eſcape from the three Britiſh ſhips, which were too 
much diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſecute 
their victory. One of the French ſquadron was ren- 
dered altogether unſerviceable for action: their loſs in 
men amounted to three hundred killed, and-as many 
wounded ; whereas that of the Engliſh did not much 
exceed one third of this number. Nevertheleſs, they 
were ſo much damaged, that, being unable to keep the 
ſea, they returned to Jamaica, and the French com- 
modore ſeized the opportunity of failing with a great 
convoy for Europe. The courage of captain Forreſt 
was not more conſpicuous in his engagement with the 
French ſquadron near Cape Frangois, than his conduct 


and ſagacity in a ſubſequent adventure near Port- au- 


Prince, a French harbour, ſituated at the bottom of a 
bay on the weſtern part of Hiſpaniola, behind the ſmall 
iſland of Gonave. After M. de Kerſin had taken his 
departure from Cape Frangois for Europe, admiral 
Cotes, beating up to windward from Port- Royal in 
Jamaica with three ſhips of the line, received intelli- 
gence that there was a French fleet at Port-au-Prince, 
ready to ſail on their return to Europe: captain Forreſt 


then preſented the admiral with a plan for an attack on 


this place, and urged it earneſtly. This, however, was 
declined, and captain Forreſt directed to cruize off the 


| iſland Gonave for two days only, the admiral enjoining 


him to return at the expiration of the time, and rejoin 
the ſquadron at Cape Nicholas : accordingly, captain 
Forreſt, in the Auguſta, proceeded up the bay, between 
the iſland Gonave and Hiſpaniola, with a view to exe- 
cute a plan which he had himſelf projected. Next day 
in the afternoon, though he perceived two ſloops, he 
forbore chaſing, that he might not riſque a diſcovery ; 
for the ſame purpoſe he hoiſted Dutch colours, and diſ- 
guiſed his ſhip with tarpaulins. At five in the after- 
noon he diſcovered ſeven fail of ſhips ſteering to the 
weſtward, and hauled from them, to avoid ſuſpicion ; 
but at the approach of night gave chaſe with all the ſail 
he could carry, one of which fired a gun, and the other 


bour in the bay. At this period captain Forreſt rec- 
koned eight fail to leeward, near another port called 
Petit Goave ; coming up with the ſhip which had fired 
the gun, ſhe ſubmitted without oppoſition, after he had 
hailed, and told her captain what he was, r two 

her if ſhe 
ſhould give the leaſt alarm. He forthwith ſhifted the 
priſoners from this prize, and placed on board of her 
five-and-thirty of his own crew, with orders to ſtand for 


Petit Goave, and intercept any of the fleet ap Sx] 
er 


attempt to reach · that harbour. He then made 

the reſt, and in the dawn of the morning, finding him- 
{elf in the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them 
all in their turns, as he could bring his guns to bear: 
they returned the fire for ſome time; at length the 
Marguerite, the Solide, and the Theodore ſtruck their 
colours. Theſe being ſecured, were afterwards uſed in 
taking the Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the 
Brilliant alſo ſubmitted, and the Mars made fail, in 


about noon, ſhe likewiſe fell into tHe bands of ihe me. 


tor. Thus, * a well-cor ducted. z A Whole 
fleet of nine fail were taken by a ſingle ſhip, in the 
neighbourhood of four or five harbours, in any one of 
which they would have found immediate ſhelter and {_ 
curity. The prizes, which happened to be richly laden 

were fafely conveyed to Jamaica, and there fold — 
public auction, for the benefit of the captors. 

The miniſtry having determined to make vigorous 
efforts againſt the enemy in North America, admiral 
Boſcawen was veſted with the command of the fleet 
deſtined for that ſervice, and failed from St. Helen's on 
the 19th of February, 1758, when the Invincible, of 
ſeventy-four guns, ran a- and periſhed; but her 
men, ſtores, and artillery were ſaved; In the courſe of 
the ſucceeding month, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered into 
the Bay of Biſcay with another ſquadron, in order to in- 
tercept any ſupplies from! France deſigned for Cape 
Breton or Canada. The ſame month advice was re- 
ceived at the admiralty of another adyantage by ſea, 
which had been gained by admiral Oſborne, while he 
cruized between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, on the 
coaft of Spain. On the '28th of March he fell in with 
a French ſquadron, commanded by the marquis du 
Queſne, conſiſting of four ſhips, namely, the Foudroy- 
ant, of eighty. „ the Orphee, of ſixty-four, the 
Oriflamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, of twenty- 
four, in their paſſage from Toulon to reinforce M. de 
la Clue, who had 2 ſome time been blocked up by 
admiral Oſborne in the harbour of Carthagena. The 
enemy no ſooner perceived the Engliſh ſquadron than 
they diſperſed, and ſteered different cburſes : then Mr. 
Oſborne detached divers ſhips in purſuit of each, while 
he himſelf, with the body of his fleet, ſtood off for the 
bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
ſquadron which lay there at anchor. About ſcven in 
the evening, the Orphee; having on board five hun- 
dred men, ſtruck to captain Storr, in the Revenge, 
who loſt the calf of one leg in the engagement, during 
which he was ſuſtained by the ſhips Berwick and Prei- 
ton. The Monmouth, of ſixty- four guns, commanded 
by captain Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, one of 


the largeſt ſhips. in the French navy, mounted with 


fourſcore guns, and containing eight hundred men, 
under the direction of the marquis du Queſne. The 
action was maintained with great fury on both ſides, and 
the gallant captain Gardener loſt his life ; nevertheleſs 


the fight was continued with unabaring vigour by his 


heutenant; Mr. Caſkett, and the Foudroyant diſabled 
in ſuch a manner, that her commander ſtruck, as ſoon 
as the other Engliſh ſhips,” the Swiftſure and the 
Hampton- Court red. This mortifying ſtep, how- 
ever, he did not take until he ſaw his ſhip lie a wreck 
upon the water, and the decks covered with carnage. 


The Oriflamme was driven on ſhore under the caſtle of 


Aiglos, by the ſhips Montague and Monarque. The 


Pleiade frigate eſcaped. In the beginning of April, 
Sir Edward Hawke, ſteering with his ſquadron into 
Baſque- Road, on the coaſt of Poictou, diſcovered a 


French fleet at anchor, conſiſting of five ſhips of the 


line, with fix frigates, and fotty tranſports, having on 
board three thouſand troops, and a large quantity of 
ſtores and proviſions, intended as a ſupply for their ſet- 
tlement in North-America. They no ſooner ſaw the 
Engliſh admiral advaneing, than they began to ſlip their 
cables, and fly in the utmoſt eonfuſion. Some of them 
eſcaped” by ſea, but a greater number ran into ſhoal 
water, where they could not be purſued; and next 


morning they appeared 3 lying on their broad- 
ſides; ſo that the end of their equipment was totally 


defeated. Another convoy of merchant ſhips, under 


the protection of three frigates, Sir Edward Hawke, a 


few days before, had chaſed into the harbour of St. 


Martin's in the Iſle of N they xn 1 
waiting an opportunity for hazarding a ſecond depar- 
ture : a third? confiling of twelve fail, bound from 
Bourdeaux to Quebec, undęr cn of a frigate and 
an armed veſſel, was encountered at fea by one 1 
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ſhip of the line and two fire-ſhips; which took the; fri- 
and armed veſſel, and two of the convoy afterwards 
met with the ſame fate. 0 E 25 
On the 29th of May the Raiſonable, a French ſhip 
of ſixty- four guns, in her paſſage from, Port VOrtent to 
Breſt, was attacked by captain Dennis, in the Dorſet, 
of ſeventy guns, and taken after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, in which one hundred and ſixty of the Rai- 
ſonable's icomplement were killed or wounded. On 
the 13th of April, a dreadful fire broke out in the fore 
part of the Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded 
by rear- admiral Broderick, and raged with ſuch. fury, 
that notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and 
men for ſeveral hours, the flames increaſed, and the 
ſhip being conſumed to the water's edge, the remnant 
ſunk about ſix o' clock in the evening. About three 
hundred men were preſerved; by the boats belonging to 
ſome ſhips that accompanied the admiral in his voyage, 
but five hundred periſhed in the ocean. 
This year the king was determined to make another 
attempt upon the coaſt of France, and two powerful 
ſquadrons by ſea were deſtined for the ſervice of this ex- 
pedition; the firſt, conſiſting of eleven great ſhips, was 
commanded by lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke; 
the other, compoſed of four ſhips; of the line, ſeven 
frigates,: ſix ſloops, two fire-ſhips,, two bombs, ten cut- 
ters, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, and one hundred 
. tranſports, was put under. the direction of commodore 
Howe, a body of troops, conſiſting of ſixteen regiments, 
nine troops of light horſe, and {ix thouſand marines, 
was aſſembled for the execution of this deſign, and em- 
barked under the command of the duke of Marlbo- 


rough, gtandſon of the great general of that name. The 


troops, having been encamped for ſome time upon the 
Iſle of Wight, were embarked in the latter end of May, 
and the two fleets: failed in the beginning of June for the 
coaſt of Bretagne. The fleets parted at fea: lord 


Anſon, with his ſquadron, - proceeded to the Bay of 


Biſcay, in order to watch the motions of the enemy's 
ſhips, and harraſs their navigation; while commodore 
Howe, with the land- forces, ſteered directly towards 
St. Maloes, a ſtrong place of conſiderable commerce, 
ſituated on the coaſt of Bretagne. The town, how- 
ever, was found too well fortified, both by art and na- 
ture, to admit of an attempt by ſea with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs; and, therefore, it was reſolved to make a de- 
ſcent in the neighbourhood. | After the fleet had been 


detained ſeveral days by contrary winds, in ſight of che 


French coaſt; it arrived in the bay of Cancalle, about 


two leagues to the eaſtward. of. St. Maloes, and Mr. 
Howe having ſilenced a ſmall battery which the enemy 
had occaſionally raiſed upon the beach, the troops were 


landed on the 6th of June, The duke of Marlborough 
immediately began his march towards St. Servan, with 
a view to deſtroy ſuch, ſhipping and magazines as might 
be in any acceſſible parts of the river; and this ſcheme 
vas executed with ſucceſs, . A great quantity of naval 
ſtores, two ſhips, of war, ſeveral privateers, and about 
ſourſcore veſſels of. different forts, were ſet on fire and 


which they could. not pretend to beſiege in form. His 
grace having received repeated advices that the enemy 
were aſſembling forces to march againſt him, returned 
to Cancalle, where the re- embarkation of the troops 
was performed with eaſe and expedition. The forces, 
while on ſhore, were, reſtrained from outrages by the 
molt ſeyere diſcipline; and the French houtes, which 
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* The citizens, encouraged 
Ronen of protection, which had been publiſhed and diſtri- 
| buted, in order to quiet their apprehenſions, received their 
new gueſts with a good grace, eee them with civi- 
ties, for which they met with a very ungrateful return; for as 
the bulk of the army was not regularly encamped and ſuperin- 
- « tended, the ſoldiers were at ke to indulge themſelves in 
riot and licentiouſnefs. All night long they ravaged the adja- 
cent country without reſtraint; and as no guards had been re- 
gularly placed in the ſtreets and avenues of Cherbourg, to pre- 
Jaent diforders, the town itſelf was not exempted from pillage 
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their inhabitants had abandoned, were left untouched. 
Nevertheleſs ſome houſes were pillaged, and not with» 
out acts of barbarity : but the offenders were brought 
to immediate juſtice. The Britiſh forces being re- 
embarked, including about five hundred light-horſe, 
which had been diſciplined and carried over with a view 
to ſcour the country, the fleet was detained by contrary 
winds in the bay of Cancalle for ſeveral days, after 
which it ſtood out to ſea, where it was expoſed to ſome . 
rough weather. After threatening a diſembarkation at 
ſeveral places on the coaſt of France, they ſteered for 
the Iſle of Wight, and next day anchored at St. 
7 - - | —_ 

The deſigns upon the coaſt of France, though inter- 
rupted by tempeſtuous weather, were not as yet laid 
aſide for the whole ſeaſon : but a conſiderable body of 
troops were re-embarked, and every thing being pre- 
pared for the ſecond expedition, the fleet failed — 
St. Helen's on the iſt of Auguſt, and after a tedious 
paſſage from calms and contrary winds, anchored on 
the 7th in the bay of Cherbourg. By this time the 
enemy had entrenched themſelves within a line, ex- 
tending from fort Ecceurdeville, which ſtands about 
two miles to the weſtward of Cherbourg, along the 
coaſt for the ſpace of four: miles, fortified with ſeveral 
batteries at proper diſtances. Behind their entrench- 
ment a body of horſe and infantry appeared in red and 
blue uniforms ; but as they did not advance to the open 
beach, the leſs riſque was run in landing the Britiſh 
forces. . The grenadiers and guards were rowed regu- 
larly aſhore in the flat-bottomed boats, and, landing 
without oppoſition, inſtantly formed, on a ſmall open 
portion of the beach. Next morning, the general hav- 
ing received intelligence that no parties of the enemy 
were ſeen moving on the hill, or in the plain, and that 


fort Querqueville was entirely abandoned, made a diſ- 


poſition for marching in two columns to Cherbourg. 
An advanced party took immediate poſſeſſion of Quer- 
queyille; and the lines and batteries along the ſhore 
were now deſerted by the enemy. The Britiſh forces, 
marching behind St. Aulne, Eceurdeville, Homme, 
and La Galet, found the town of Cherbourg likewiſe 


abandoned, and the gate being open, entered it without 


oppoſition *®. On the day following the general or- 


dered the place to be reconnoitred, and he determined 
to deſtroy, without delay, all the forts and the baſon. 


The execution of this deſign was left to the engineers, 


_ aſſiſted by the officers of the flect and artillery f. The 


enemy had raiſed ſeveral unconnected batteries along 
the bay; but the town itſelf was quite open and de- 
fenceleſs. The harbour and baſon of Cherbourg, being 


deſtroyed, together with all the forts in the neighbour- 
. hood, and about twenty pieces of braſs cannon ſecured 
on board the Engliſh ſhips, a contribution, amounting 


to about three thouſand pounds ſterling, was exacted up- 
on the town, and a plan of re-embarkation concerted ; 


as it appeared from the reports of peaſants and deſerters, 
that the enemy were already encreaſed to a formidable 
| number. A flight entrenchment being raiſed, ſufficient 
reduced to aſhes; almoſt under the cannon of the place, 


to defend the laſt diviſion that ſhould be re-embarked, 
the ſtores and artillery were ſhipped, and the light 
horſes conveyed on board their reſpective tranſports, by 
means of platforms laid in the flat-bottomed veſſels, on 
the 16th of Auguſt. They now returned to England, 
and after a few days again put to ſea, and ſteering to the 
French coaſt, came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, 
two leagues weſt of St. Maloes, againſt which it was 
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and brutality. Theſe outrages, however, were no ſooner 


known, than the general took immediate ſteps for putting a 
ſtop to them for the preſent, and preventing all irregularities 
for the future. 

+ Great ſums of money had been expended upon the har- 
bour and baſon of Cherbourg; which at one time was * 
dered by the French court as an object of great importance, 
from its ſituation reſpecting the river Seine, as well as the op- 
poſite coaſt of England; but as the works were left unfiniſhed, 
in all appearance the plan had grown into diſreputation. 
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number. The Engliſh line being drawn up on-uneven 
ground, began the action with an irregular fire from 

to left, which the enemy returned; but their uſual. 
fortitude and reſolution ſeemed to forſake them on this 
occaſion. They faw themſelves in danger of being ſur- 


every fide ; and all hope of retreat was now intercepted. 
-- ſeized with a panic; they faultered, they broke, and in 


leſs than five minutes after the engagement began they 
fled in the utmoſt confuſion, purſued by the enemy, 


great Farnage. General Dury being dangerouſly wound- 


ordered to give them all manner of aſſiſtance; but by 
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determined to make another attempt. An attack upon 
St. Maloes being found impracticable, and the general 
being unwilling to re-embark, without having taken 
fome ſtep for the further annoyance of the enemy, re- 
folved to penetrate into the country, conducting his 
motions, however, ſo as to be near the fleet, which 
had, by this time, quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where 


it could not ride with ſafety, and anchored in the bay of 


St. Cas, about three leagues to the weſtward. On the 
8th of September, general Bligh, with his little army, 

his march for Guildo, at the diſtance of nine 
miles, which he reached in the evening: next day he 
croſſed a little gut or inlet of the ſea, at low water, and 
his troops being incommoded by the peafants, who 
fired at them from hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt 
with a meſſage, intimating, that if they would not deſiſt, 
he would reduce their houſes to aſhes. No regard be- 
ing paid to this intimation, the houſes were actually ſet 
on fire as ſoon as the troops had formed their camp 
about two miles on the other ſide of the inlet. Next 
morning he proceeded to the village of Matignon, 
where, after ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhing, the French 3 
appeared, drawn up in order, to the number of two 
battalions; but having ſuſtained a few ſhot from the 
Engliſh field-pieces, and ſeeing the grenadiers advance, 
they ſuddenly diſperſed. General Bligh continuing his 
route through the village, encamped in the open ground, 
about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was 
this day reconnoitred for re-embarkation : for he now 


received undoubted intelligence, that the duke d'Ai- 


guillon had advanced from Breſt to Lambale, within fix 
miles of the Engliſh camp, at the head of twelve regu- 
lar battalions, ſix ſquadrons, two regiments of militia, 
eiglit mortars, and ten pieces of cannon. The enemy 
came down upon the Engliſh as they were re-embark- 


ing, and, opening the battery of ten pieces of cannon 


and eight mortars, did great execution upon them. 
They afterwards began to march down the hill, partly 
covered by a hollow way on the left, with a deſign to 


gain a wood, where they might form and extend them- 
ſelves along the front of the Engliſh, and advance 


againſt them under ſhelter of the ſand-hills ; but in their 


deſcent they ſuffered extremely from the cannon and 


mortars of the ſhipping which made great havoc, and 
threw them into confuſion. Though the g 


advance, ordered his troops to form a grand diviſion, 
and march from behind the bank that covered them, in 


order to charge the enemy before they could be formed 


on the plain: but by this time the French had extended 
themſelves into a very formidable front, and no ho 
remained of being able to withſtand ſuch 'a ſuperior 


rounded, and cut in pieces; their officers dropped on 


In this cruel dilemma their ſpirits failed ; they were 


who no ſooner ſaw them give way than they fell in 
among them with their bayonets fixed, and made a 


ed, ran into the ſea, where he periſhed; and this was 
the fate of a great number, officers as well as ſoldiers. 
Many ſwam towards the boats and veſſels, which were 
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On this occaſion Mr. Cumming may feem to have ated 
directly contrary to the tenets of his religious profeſſion; but 


4 


| greater part 
of the Britiſh troops were already embarked, the rear- 


ard, conſiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of the 
firſt regiment of guards, remained on the ſhore, to the 
number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
majpr- general Dury. This officer, ſeeing the French 


far the greater number were either butchered on the 
beach, or drowned in the water: a ſmall body, how. 
ever, inſtead of throwing themſelves into the ſea, re- 
tired to che rock on the left, where they made a ſtand 
until they had exhauſted their ammunition, and then 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. The havoc was moreover 
increaſed by the ſhot and ſhells diſcharged from the 
battery, which the enemy had raiſed on the hill. The 
ſlaughter would not have been fo great, had not the 
French ſoldiers been exaſperated by the fire from the 
frigates, which was ſtill maintained even after the Eng. 
liſh troops were routed : but this was no ſooner ſilenced 
by a ſignal from the commodore, than the enemy exhi- 
bited a noble example of moderation and humanity, in 
granting immediate quarter and protection to the van. 
quiſhed. About one thouſand choſen men of the Eng. 
liſh army were killed and taken priſoners on this occa- 


ion: nor was the advantage cheaply purchaſed by the 


French troops, among whom the ſhot and ſhells from 
the frigates and ketches had done great execution, 
Commodore Howe returned with the fleet to Spithead, 
and the ſoldiers were diſembarked. 

After the misfortune of St. Cas, nothing further was 
attempted by that armament ; nor was any enterprize of 
importance atchieved by the Britiſh ſhips in Europe 
during the courſe of this ſummer. The cruiſers, how- 
ever, ſtill continued active and alert. Captain Harvey, 
in the' ſhip Monmouth, deſtroyed a French ſhip of 
forty guns in the iſland of Malta; an exploit of which 
the Malteſe' loudly complained, as a violation of their 
neutrality. About twenty ſail of ſmall French veſſels 
were driven aſhore on the rocks of Bretagne, by ſome 
cruiſers belonging to the fleet commanded by lord 
Anſon, after a ſmart engagement with two frigates, un- 
der whoſe convoy they ſailed. In November the Belli- 
queux, a French ſhip of war, mounted with ſixty- four 


guns, having, 'by'tfiiſtake;- run up St. George's Chan- 


nel, and anchored in Lundy-road, captain Saumarez, 
of the Antelope, then lying in King- road, immediately 
weighed and went in queſt of her, according to the 
advice he had received. When he appeared, the 
French captain heaved up his anchor, and made a ſhow 
of preparing for an engagement; but ſoon hauled down 
his colours, and, without firing a ſhot, ſurrendered, 
with a complement of four hundred and ſeventeen men, 
to a ſhip-6f inferior force, both in number of hands and 
weight of metal. By this time the Engliſh privateers 


warmed to ſuch a degree in the Channel, that ſcarce a 


French veſſel durſt quit the harbour, and conſequently 


there was little br no booty to be obtained. 


The hole gum trade, from Cape Blanco to the river 
Gambia, an extent of five hundred miles, had been en- 
groſſed by the French, who built Fort Louis, within 
the mouth of the Senegal, extending their factories near 


pe three hundred leagues up that river, and on the ſame 


coaſt had fortified the iſland of Goree, in which they 
maintained a conſiderable garrifon. The gum-ſenega, 
of which a great quantity is uſed by the manufacturers 
of England, being wholly in the hands of the enemy, 


the Engliſh dealers were obliged to buy it at ſecond- 


hand from the Dutch, ' who purchaſed it of the French, 
and exacted an exorbitant price for that commodity. 
This conſideration forwarded the plan for annexing the 
country to the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. The con- 
queſt of Senegal was the plan of Mr. Cumming, a 
quaker. A ſmall ſquadron was equipped under the 
command of captain Marſh, having on board a body 
of marines commanded by major Maſon, with a de- 
tachment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight mor- 
tars, and a conſiderable quantity of warlike ſtores and 


" ammunition. Captain Walker was appointed engineer; 
and Mr. Cumming was concerned as a principal direc- 


tor and promoter of the expedition“. This little ar- 
mament failed in the beginning of March, 1758; and 
1 on 
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he ever declared to the miniftry, that he was fully erſuaded 
his ſchemes might be accompliſhed without the e _ of 
uman 
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on; the 23d of April captain Marſh diſcovered the 
French flag flying upon Fort Louts, fituated in the 
rnidſt of a pretty conſiderable town, which exhibited a 
very agreeable a ance. _ The commodore came to 
K in Se — at the mouth of the river: and 

eived ſeveral armed ſloops which the enemy had 
detached to defend the paſſage of the bar. All the boats 
were employed in conveying the ſtores into the ſmall 
craft, while three of the ſloops continued exchanging 
fire over a narrow tongue of land with the veſſels of the 
enemy, conſiſting of one brig and fix armed ſloops, 
mounted with great guns and ſwivels. At length, the 
channel being diſcovered, and the wind, which gene- 
rally blows down the river, chopping about, captain 
Millar, of the London buſs paſſed the bar, dropped 
anchor on the inſide, and lay till night, expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy. Next day he was joined by 
the other ſmall veſſels, and a regular engagement en- 
ſued. This was warmly maintained on both ſides, until 
the buſſes and one dogger running a-ground, imme- 
diately bulged, and were filled with water. The troops 
they contained took to their boats, and with ſome dit- 
ficulty reached the ſhore, where they formed in a body, 
and were ſoon joined by their companions from the other 
veſſels ; ſo that now the whole amounted to three hun- 
dred and ninety marines, beſides the detachment of 
artillery. The natives inſtead of oppoſing them, came 
in great numbers and ſubmitted ; and on the ſucceeding 
day they were reinforced by three hundred and fifty 
ſeamen, who paſſed the bar in loops, with their enſigns 
and colours flying. They had made no further pro- 
greſs in their operations, when two French deputies ar- 
rived at the entrenchment, with propoſals for a capitu- 
lation from the governor of Fort Louis. After ſome 
heſitation, captam Marſh and major Maſon agreed, 
« That all the white people belonging to the French 
company at Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to 
France in an Engliſh veſſel, without being deprived of 
their pri uate effects, provided all the merchandize and 
uncoined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to the victors : 
and that all the forts, ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, pro- 
viſions, and every article belonging to the company in 
that river, ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh 
immediately after the capitulation ſhould be ſigned. 
They promiſed that the free natives living at Fort 
Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, 
and in the free exerciſe of their religion; and that all 
negroes, mulattoes, and others, who could prove them- 
ſelves free, ſhould have it in their option either to re- 
main in the place, or remove to any other part of the 
country *®, The captains Campbell and Walker, were 
immediately ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to' 
ſee the articles ſigned and executed; but they were fo 
retarded by the rapidity of the ſtream, that they did not 
approach the fort till three in the morning. As ſoon as 
the day broke they hoiſted their flag, and rowed up to- 
wards a battery on a point of the iſland, where they lay 
upon their oars very near an hour, beating the chamade; 
but no notice was taken of their approach. This re- 
ſerve appearing myſterious, they retired down the river 
to their entrenchments, where they underſtood that the 

oes on the iſland were in arms, and had blocked up 
the French in Fort Louis, reſolving to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity, unleſs they ſhould be included in 
the capitulation. This intelligence was communicated 
in a ſecond letter from the governor, who likewiſe in- 
formed the Engliſh commander, that unleſs the French 
dire&or-general ſhould be permitted to remain with the 
natives, as a ſurety for that article of the capitulation in 


human blood ; and that if he thought otherwiſe, he would by 
no means have concerned himſelf about them. He alſo de- 
fired, let the conſequence be what it might, his brethren 
ſhould not be chargeable with what was his own ſingle ac. 
If it was the firſt military ſcheme of any quaker, let it be re- 
membered it was alſo the firſt ſucceſsful expedition of this war, 
and one of the firſt that ever was carried on according to the 


pacific ſyſtem of the quakers, without the loſs of a drop of | 


which they were concerned, they would allow them- 
ſelves to be cut in pieces rather than ſubmit. This re- 
queſt being granted, the Engliſh forces began their 
march to Fort Louis, accompanied by a number of 
long boats, in which the artillery and ſtores had been 
embarked. The French ſeeing them advance imme- 
diately ſtruck their flag; and major Maſon took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the caſtle, where he found ninety-two pieces of 
cannon, with treaſure and merchandize to a conſiderable 
value. Fort Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh gar- 
riſon they proceeded to make an attempt upon the 
Iſland of Goree, which lies at the diſtance of thirty 
leagues from Senegal, but not having a ſufficient force, 
they were obliged to relinquiſh the enterprize. 

The conqueſt of Senegal being deemed incomplete, 
while the French were poſſeſſed of Goree, the miniſtry 
of Great Britain reſolved to crown the campaign in 
Africa with the reduction of that fortrefs. For this pur- 
poſe commodore Kepple was veſted with the command 
of four ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two bomb- 
ketches, and ſome tranſports, having on board ſeven 
hundred men of the regular troops, commanded by 
colonel Worge, and embarked in the harbour of Cork 
in Ireland, from whence this whole armament took their 
departure on the 11th of November. After a tempeſ- 
tuous paſſage they arrived at Goree in the latter end of 
December, and the commodore made a diſpoſition for 
attacking that iſland, which was remarkably ſtrong by 
nature, but very indifferently fortified. The French 
governor, M. de St. Jean, had great plenty of ammu- 
nition, and his garriſon amounted to about three hun 
dred men, excluſive of as many negro inhabitants. 
Flat-bottomed boats, for diſembarking the troops, be- 
ing hoiſted out, and diſpoſed along-ſide of the different 
tranſports, the commodore ſtationed his ſhips on the 
welt ſide of the iſland, and the engagement began with 
a ſhell from one of the ketches. This was a ſignal for 
the great ſhips, which poured in their broadſides with- 
out intermiſſion, and the fire was returned with equal 
vivacity from all the batteries of the iſland. In the 
courſe of the action the cannonading from the ſhips be- 
came ſo ſevere and terrible, that the garriſon deſerted 
their quarters, in ſpite of all the efforts of the governor, 
who acquitted himſelf like a man of honour ; but he was 
obliged to ſtrike his colours, and ſurrender at diſcretion, 
after a ſhort but warm diſpute, in which the loſs of the 


Britiſh commodore did not exceed one hundred men 


killed and wounded. The ſucceſs of the day was the 
more extraordinary, as the French garriſon had not loſt 
a man, except one negro killed by the burſting of a 
bomb-ſhell, and the number of their wounded was very 
inconſiderable. While the attack laſted, the oppoſite 


ſhore of the continent was lined with a concourſe of 


negroes, aſſembled to view the combat, who expreſſed 
their ſentiments and ſurprize in loud clamour ard un- 
couth geſticulations, and ſeemed to be impreſſed with 
awe and aſtoniſhment at the power and execution of the 
Britiſh ſquadron. The French colours being ſtruck, 
as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the commodore ſent a detach- 
ment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriſon, 
and hoiſted the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle of St. 
Michael. In the mean time, the governor and the reſt 
of the priſoners were ſecured among the ſhipping. 
Thus the important iſland of Goree fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh, together with two trading veſſels that 
chanced to be at anchor in the road, and ſtores, money, 
and merchandize, to the value of twenty thouſand 
pounds. Part of the troops being left in garriſon at 
Goree, under the command of major Newton, together 
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blood on either ſide. 
* The victors, however, committed a very great miſtake 
in allowing them to A off their books and accounts, the 
ruſal of which would have been of infinite ſervice to the 
Engliſh merchants, by informing them of the commodities, 


their value, the proper ſeaſons, and methods of proſecuting the 
trade. 
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with"three ſloops for his ſervice, the commodore ſet fail 
or Senegal, and reinforced Fort Louis with the 1eſt of 
the troops, under colonel Worge. This expedition, 
though in the main'a ſucceſsful one, was attended with 
one misfortiine, the loſs of the Lichfield ſhip of war, 
commanded by captain Barton, together with one tranſ- 
port and a bomb tender, which was wrecked on the coaſt 
of Barbary. One hundred and thirty men, including ſe- 
veral officers, periſhed on this occaſion ; but the cap- 
tain and the 2 v of the company, to the number of two 
hundred and twenty, made ſhift to reach-the ſhore, 
where they ran the riſque of ſtarving, and were cruelly 
uſed by the natives, although a treaty of peace at that 
time ſubſiſted between Great Britain and Morocco; 
nay, they were even enſlaved by the emperor, who de- 
tained them in captivity until they were ranſomed by the 
Britiſh government: ſo little dependence can be placed 
on the faith of ſuch barbarian princes, with whom it 1s 
even a diſgrace for any civilized nation to be in alliance. 
Captain Tyrrel being detached in the Buckingham 

on a cruize in November, fell in with the Weazle ſloop, 
commanded by captain Bowles, between the iſlands of 
Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, and immediately diſco- 
vered a fleet of nineteen ſail, under convoy of a French 
ſhip of war carrying ſeventy-four guns, and two large 
frigates. Captain Tyrrel immediately gave chaſe with 
all the fail he could carry, and the Weazle running 
cloſe to the enemy, received a whole broadſide from 

/ the large ſhip, which, however, ſhe ſuſtained without 
much damage: nevertheleſs, Mr. Tyrrel ordered her 
commander to keep aloof, as he could not be ſuppoſed 
able to bear the ſhock of large metal, and he himſelf 
repared for the engagement. The enemy's large ſhip, 
the Floriſſant, though of much greater force than the 
Buckingham, inſtead of lying-to for his coming up, 
made a running fight with her ſtern-chaſe, while the 
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raking him fore and aft, and ſometimes lying on his 
uarter. At length he came along ſide of the Floriſ- 
ant, within piſtol - ſnot, and poured in a whole broad- 
ſide, which did conſiderable execution. The ſalutation 
was returned with equal vivacity, and a furious engage- 
ment enſued. Captain Tyrrel was wounded in the 
face, and loſt three fingers of his right hand; ſo that, 
being entirely diſabled, he was obliged to delegate the 
command of the ſhip to his firſt lieutenant, Mr. Mar- 
ſhal, who continued the battle with great gallantry until 
- he loſt his life ; then the charge devolved to the ſecond 
lieutenant, who acquitted himſelf with equal honour, and 
ſuſtained a deſperate fight againſt three ſhips of the ene- 
my. The officers and crew of the Buckingham exerted 
themſelves with equal vigour and deliberation, and cap- 
tain Troy, who commanded a detachment of marines 
on the poop, plied his ſmall arms fo effectually, as to 
drive the French from their quarters. At length con- 
fuſion, terror, and uproar, prevailing on board the Flo- 
riſſant, her firing ceaſed, and her colours were hauled 


that the Buckingham was too much damaged in her 


ſails to be ſet, and fled in the dark with his two conſorts. 
Nothing but this circumſtance could have prevented a 
Britiſh ſhip of ſixty-five guns, indifferently manned in 
reſpect to number, from taking a French ſhip of the 
line, mounted with ſeventy-four pieces of cannon, pro- 
vided with ſeven hundred men, and aſſiſted by two large 
frigates, one of thirry-eight guns, and the other wanting 
two of this number. 
this action, did not exceed twenty men killed and 
wounded ; whereas the number of ſlain on board the 
| Floriſſant did not fall ſhort of one hundred and eighty, 
and that of her wounded is ſaid to have exceeded three 
hundred. She was fo difabled in her hull, that ſhe 
could hardly be kept afloat until ſhe reached Marti- 


nique, where ſhe was repaired ; and the largeſt frigate, * 


together with the loſs of forty»men, received ſuch da- 
mage as to be for ſome time quite unſerviceable. 
We muſt now return to our affairs in the Eaſt-Indies. 
| 1 | 
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two frigates annoyed him in his courſe, ſometimes | 
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down about twilight; but her commander, perceiving 


rigging to purſue in any hope of ſucceſs, ordered all his 


* 


The loſs of the Buckingham, in 


* 
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While ſucceſs appeared doubtful between the two con- 
tending nations, the Dutch, under pretence of reitifoxc.. 
ing. the garriſons in Bengal, equipped ſeven ſhips, 
which were ordered to ſail up the Ganges, and render 
their fort at Chincura ſo formidable as to exclude all 


other nations from the ſalt-petre trade, which was car. 


ried on there, and thus mohopolize fo beneficial a com- 


| ſeized with vigour. 


modity. This deſign colonel Chve thought proper to 
oppoſe. He ſent the Dutch commander a letter, in- 
forming him that he could not permit his landing, and 
marching his forces to the fort intended, as he foreſaw 
that it would be detrimental to the commerce of Europe. 
To this meſſage the Dutchman replied, that he had no 
deſigns of a monopoly, and he only requeſted the liberty 
to land and refreſh his troops; which requeſt was 
ray granted, But the Dutch commander continued 
ubmiſſive no longer than he ſuppoſed himſelf unable to 
act with vigour; for as ſoon as he knew that the ſhips 
which were to ſecond his operations were come up the 
river, he boldly began his march to Chincura, and took 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels belonging to the Engliſh in his paſ- 
ſage, to retaliate for the affront he pretended to have 
received. Colonel Clive was not ſlow in vindicati 
the honour of his country ; and as there happened to 
be three India ſhips at that time in the- harbour, he 
gave them inſtant orders to meet the Dutch fleet, and 
ſink them if they offered to reſiſt. This command was 
obeyed with great alacrity ; but, after a few broadſides 
on. either ſide, the Dutch commander ſtruck, and the 
reſt of the fleet followed his example. The victory 
thus obtained, without any great damage, captain Wil- 
fon, who commanded in the expedition, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the fleet of the enemy, and ſent their men pri- 
ſoners to the fort; while about the ſame time their land- 
forces were defeated by colonel Ford, ſent. by Clive 
upon that duty. This conteſt had like to have pro- 
duced a new rupture in that part of the world; but a 
negociation ſoon after enſuing, the Dutch wiſely gave 
way to a power they were not able to withſtand, and 
were content to fit down with the loſs. 

In the mean time. the operations againſt the French 
were carried on with ſimilar ſucceſs.  'The troops headed 
by colonel Coote, marched againft general Lally, re- 
ſolved to come to a deciſive engagement. On his 
march he took the city of Wandewaſh; he afterwards 
reduced the fortreſs of Carangoly, and, at length, came 
up with the French general, who had no thoughts of 
dechning the engagement. The French advanced 
within three quarters of a mile of-the Englith line, and 
the cannonading began with great fury on both ſides. 
The engagement continued with great obſtinacy for ſe- 
veral hours, when the: French gave way and fled towards 
their camp, which they as quickly abandoned, leaving 
their baggage, cannon, and the field of battle, to the 
conquefors. - The re-taking the city of Arcot was the 
conſequence of this victory; and nothing now remained 
to the French, of all their former dominions in India, 
but Pondicherry. As foon as the fortreſſes adjacent 
were reduced, colonel Coote fat down before the city 
determined to blockade it by land, while admiral Ste- 
vens ſhut up the harbour by ſea. A regular fiege was 
at that time impracticable, from the periodical rains 
which in that climate would not fail to obſtruct all ſuch 
operations. However, neither the rains nor the incle- 
mency of the climate, were able to abate the ardour of 


the beſiegers; the blockade was continued, and the 


garriſon was preſſed in ſuch a manner, that it was re- 
duced to the moſt extreme. diltrefs. Though the 
French ſoldiers were obliged to feed on dogs and cats, 
Lally the commander was determined to hold out to the 
laſt. In the midſt of the garriſon's diſtreſs, fortune 
ſeemed to give an opportunity of relief, had it been 
One of thoſe terrible tempeſts, 
common in that climate, wrecked a large part of the 
Engliſh fleet that was blocking up the harbour. Lally 


| wrote the moſt preſſing letters to the French reſidents 


| 


at the Dutch ſettlements, to be ſupplied with provi- 
ſions; but to his mortification, inſtead of _ ” 
renc 
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French boats coming to his relief, he only ſaw, in leſs 
than four days, the Engliſh admiral again entering the 
harbour, having repaired the damage he had lately ſuſ- 
rained, Lally, however, ſtill determined to hold out, 


ing with fatigue and famine around him. At length, 
finding that a breach had been made in the rampart, 
and that no more than one day's proviſion remained, he 
permitted a ſignal to be made for ceaſing hoſtilities. 
Vet ſtill the ſtrong perverſeneſs of his temper continued; 
he ſent a paper alledging, that he would not treat upon 
honourable terms with an enemy that had tranſgreſſed 
all the laws of honour. He ſurrendered the place not 
in his own perſon, but permitted ſome under officers in 
the garriſon to obtain terms of capitulation. This con- 
queſt put'an end to the power of France in India. - The 
chief part of the territory and trade of that vaſt penin- 
ſula, from the Indus to the Ganges, was annexed to the 
Britiſh empire ; the princes of the country, after ſome 
yain oppoſition to the Engliſh power, were at length 
contented to ſubmit. 

The ſtrength of the crown of England ſeemed to be 
every day declining, and the general opinion of the peo- 
ple was too loud not to reach the throne. The miniſtry 
that had hitherto hedged in the throne, were at length 
obliged to admit ſome men into a ſhare of the povern- 
ment, whoſe activity at leaſt would counterbalance their 
timidity and irreſolution. At the head of the newly in- 
troduced party, was the celebrated Mr. William Pitt, 
from whoſe vigour the nation formed very great expec- 
tations, and they were not deceived. Though the old 
miniſters were obliged to admit theſe new members into 

their ſociety, there was no legal penalty for refuſing to 
operate with them; they therefore aſſociated with each 
other, and uſed every art to render their new aſſiſtants 
[noxious to the king, upon whom they had been in a 
manner forced by the people. His former miniſtry 
flattered him in his attachments to his German domi- 
nions ; while the new had long ciamoured againſt all 
continental connections, as utterly incompatible with the 
intereſts of the nation, The king was naturally led to take 
part with thoſe who favoured his own ſentiments, and to 
reject thoſe who oppoſed them. Mr. Pitt, therefore, 
4 being a few months in office, was ordered to re- 
ſign, by his majeſty's command, and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Legge, was diſplaced from being chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. This blow to his ambition was but of ſhort 
continuance ; the whole nation, almoſt to a man, ſeemed 
to riſe up in his defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
were once more reluctantly reſtored to their former em- 
ployments, the one of ſecretary of ſtate, the other of 
chancellor of the exchequer. The conſequences of the 
former ill conducted counſels ſtill ſeemed to continue in 
America. The generals ſent over to manage the ope- 
rations of the war, loudly accuſed the timidity and delays 
of the natives, whoſe duty it was to unite in their own 
defence. The natives, on the other hand, as warmly 
expoſtulated againſt the pride, avarice, and incapacity 
of thoſe ſent over to command them. General Shirley, 
who had been appointed to the ſupreme command there, 
had been for ſome time recalled, and replaced by lord 
Loudon ; and this nobleman alſo ſoon after returning to 
England, three ſeveral commanders were put at the head 
of ſeparate operations. General Amherſt commanded 
that deſigned againſt the iſland of Cape Breton ; the 
other was conſigned to general Abercrombie, againſt 
Crown-Point and Ticonderago ; and the third till 
more to the ſouthward, againſt Fort du Queſne, com- 
manded by brigadier-general Forbes. 
Cape Breton“, which had been taken from the 
French during the preceding war, had been reſtored at 
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* It was not till the Engliſh had been put in poſſeſſion of 
this iſland, that they began to perceive its advantageous ſitua- 
tion, and the convenience of its harbour for annoying the 
Britiſh trade with impunity. 
for carrying on their 
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It was alſo a convenient port 
ery, a branch of commerce of the ut- 


1 


the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The wreſting of this 
important place once more from the hands of the 
French, was a meaſure ardently deſired by the whole 


g . | nation. The fortreſs of Louiſburgh, by which it was 
and with a ſavage obſtinacy ſaw his troops half conſum- * 


defended, had been ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance of art, 
and was ſtill better defended from the nature of its ſitu- 
ation, The garriſon alſo was numerous, the comman- 
der vigilant, and every precaution taken to oppoſe a 
landing. Notwithſtanding the complicated difficulties 
the Engliſh had to encounter, they ſurmounted every 
obſtacle with great intrepidity. Their former timidity 
and irreſolution ſeemed to vaniſh, their natural courage 
and confidence returned, and the place ſurrendered by 
capitulation. The fortifications were ſoon after demo- 
liſhed, and rendered unfit for future protection. 

The expedition to Fort du Queſne was equally ſuc- 
ceſsful; but that againſt. Crown-Point was once more 
defeated, This was now the ſecond time the Engliſh 
army had attempted. to penetrate into thoſe hideous 
wilds, by which nature had ſecured the French poſſeſ- 
ſions in that part of the world. Braddock fell in the 
attempt a martyr to his impetuoſity ; too much caution 
was equally injurious to his ſucceſſor. Abercrombie 


ſpent much time in marching to the place of action; 


and the enemy were. thus perfectly prepared to give 
him a ſevere reception. As he approached Ticonderago, 
he found them deeply entrenched at the foot of the fort, 
and ſtill farther ſecured by fallen trees, with their 


branches pointing againſt him. Theſe difficulties the 


Engliſh ardour attempted to ſurmount; but as the ene- 
my, being ſecure themſelves, took aim at leiſure, a ter- 
rible carnage of the aſſailants enſued ; and the general, 


after repeated efforts, was obliged to order a retreat. 


The Engliſh army, however, was ſtill ſuperior ; and 
it was ſuppoſed that when the artillery was arrived, ſome 
thing more ſucceſsful might be performed; but the ge- 
neral felt too ſenſibly the terrors of the late defeat to 
remain in the neighbourhood of a triumphant enemy. 
He withdrew his troops, and returned to his camp at 
Lake George, from whence he had taken his departure, 
But though in this reſpect the Engliſh arms were unſuc- 
ceſsful, yet upon the whole the campaign was greatly in 
their favour. The taking of Fort du _ ſerved to 
remove from their colonies the terror of the incurſions 
of the Indians, while it interrupted that correſpondence 


which ran along a chain of forts, with which the 


French had environed the Engliſh ſettlements in Ame- 
rica. This, therefore, promiſed a fortunate campaign 
the next year, and vigorous meaſures were taken to 
enſure ſucceſs, 

Accordingly, on the opening of the following year, 
the miniſtry, ſenſible that a ſingle effort, carried on in 
ſuch an extenſive country, could never reduce the ene- 
my, reſolved to attack them in ſeveral parts of their 
empire at once. Preparations were accordingly made, 


and expeditions driven forward againſt three different 


parts of North America at the ſame time. General 
Amherſt, the commander in chief, with a body of 
twelve thouſand men, was to attack Crown- Point, that 
had hitherto been the reproach of the Engliſh army. 


General Wolfe was at the oppoſite quarter to enter the 


river St. Lawrence, and undertake the ſiege of Quebec, 
the capital of the French dominions in America; while 
general Prideaux, and Sir William Johnſon, were to 
attempt a French fort, near the cataracts of Niagara. 
The laſt-named expedition was the firſt that ſucceeded F. 
The ſiege was begun with vigour, and promiſed an eaſy 
conqueſt ; but general Prideaux was killed in the 
trenches, by the burſting of a mortar ; ſo that the whole 
command of the expedition devolved upon general 
Johnſon, who omitted nothing to puſh forward the vi- 


_—_ — 


moſt benefit to the Engliſh nation in general, 

+ The fort of Niagara was a place of great importance, 
and ſerved to command all the communication between the 
northern and weſtern French ſettlements, 
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gorous operations of his predeceſſor, to which alſo he 
added his own popularity with the ſoldiers under him. 
A body of French troops, who were ſenſible of the im- 
portance of this fort, attempted to relieve it; but John- 
ſon attacked them with intrepidity and ſucceſs; for in 
leſs than an hour their whole army was put to the rout. 
The garriſon: ſoon after perceiving the fate of their 
countrymen, ſurrendered priſoners of war. The ſucceſs 
of general Amherſt was leſs ſplendid, though not leſs 
ſerviceable z; upon arriving at the deſtined place, he 
found the forts both of Crown-Point and Ticonderago 
deſerted and deſtroyed. . 

There now remained but one grand and deciſive blow 
to put all North-America into the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh; and this was the taking of Quebec, which was 
ſucceſsfully undertaken in 1759. Admiral Saunders 


was appointed to command the naval part of the expe- 


dition; the ſiege by land was committed to the conduct 
of general Wolfe, of whom the nation had great ex- 
pectations. This young ſoldier, who was not yet thirty- 
five, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many former occa- 


ſtons, particularly at the ſiege of Loviſburgh ; a part of 


the ſucceſs of which was juſtly aſcribed to him, who, 
without being indebted to family or connections, had 
raiſed himſelf by merit to his prefent command. 

The war in America had been hitherto carried on 
with extreme barbarity ; and retaliating murders were 
continued without any one's knowing who firſt began. 
Wolfe, however, diſdained to imitate an example that 
had been ſet him even by ſome of his aſſociate officers ; 


he carried on the war with all the ſpirit of humanity 
which it admits of, Quebec is ſituated on the north 
fide of the great river St. Lawrence. When we conſider 
the . fortifications with which it was ſecured, the natural 
ſtrength of the country, the great number of veſſels and 
floating batteries the enemy had provided for the defence 


of the river, the numerous bodies of favages continually 


hovering round the Engliſh army, we muſt own there 
was ſuch a combination of difficulties, as might diſcou- 

and perplex the moſt reſolute commander. The 
general himſelf ſeemed perfectly ſenlible of the difficulty 
of the undertaking. After ſtating, in a letter to the 
miniſtry, the dangers that preſented, © I know, ſaid he, 


that the affairs of Great-Britain require the molt vigo- 


rous meaſures. But then the courage of an handful of 


' brave men ſhould be exerted only where there is ſome 
hope of a favourable event. At preſent the difficulties 
are ſo various, that I am at a lots how to determine.” 
The only proſpect of attempting the town with fucceſs 
was by landing a body of troops in the night below the 
town, who were to clamber up the banks of the river, 
and take poſſeſſion of the ground on the back of the city. 
This attempt, however, appeared peculiarly diſcourag- 
ing. The ſtream was rapid, the ſhore ſhelving, the 
bank above lined with centinels, the landing-place fo 
narrow as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark, and the'ſteep- 
neſs of the ground fuch as hardly to be ſurmounted in 
the day-time. All theſe difficulues were removed by 
the conduct of the general, and the bravery of the men. 
Colonel Howe, with the light infantry and the high- 


landers, aſcended the weody precipices with admirable 


courage and activity, and diſlodged a {malt body of troops 
that defended a narrow pathway up the bank ; thus a 


| few mounting, the general drew the reſt up in order as 


they arrived. . Monſieur de Montcalm, the French 
commander, was no ſooner apprized that the Engliſh 
had gained theſe heights, which he had confidently 
deemed inacceſſible, than he reſolved to hazaad a battle, 
and a furious encounter quickly began. This was one 
of the moſt defperate engagements during the war. The 


French general was ſlain; the ſecond in coramand ſhared 


the ſame fate. General Wolfe was ſtationed on the 


right, where the attack was moſt warm; as he flood 


conſpicuous in tha front line, he had been aimed at by 
the enemies markimen, and received a ſhot in the wriſt, 


which, howeyer, did not oblige him to quit the field. 


Having wrapped an handkerchief round his hand, he 
continued giving orders without the leaſt emotion, and 
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advanced at the head of the grenadiers with their bay. 
nets fixed; but a ſecond ball more fatal, pierced his 
breaſt; fo that, unable to proceed, he leaned on the 
ſhoulder of a ſoldier that was next him. Now I 
gling in the agonies of death, and juſt expiring, he 
heard a voice cry, © They run! they run!“ Who 
run?“ cried the gallant Wolfe, with great eagerneſs. 
When the lieutenant replied, «© The French,” — What! 
(faid he,) do the cowards run already? then die hap. 
py.“ So faying, the glorious youth expired. Perhaps 
the loſs of the Engliſh that day was greater than the 
conqueſt of Canada was advantageous. But it is the 
lot of mankind only to know true merit on that dreadfu} 
occaſion when they are going ta loſe it. 

The ſurrender: of Quebec was the conſequence of 
this victory; and with it ſoon after the total ceſſion of 
all Canada, The French, indeed, the following ſeaſon 
made a vigorous effort to retake the city; bur by the 
reſolution of governor Murray, and the appearance of 
an Engliſh. fleet under the command of lord Colville, 
they were forced to abandon the enterprize. The 
whole province was ſoon after reduced by the prudence 
and activity of general Amherſt, who obliged the French 


army to capitulate. To thefe conqueſts about the ſame 
time was added the reduction of the iſland of Guada- 


loupe, under commodore More and general Hopſon, 
an acquiſition of great importance; but which was re- 
ſtored at the ſucceeding peace. 
Notwithſtanding theſe troubleſome, warlike, and ex- 
penſive times, the citizens of London found leiſure to 
plan, and funds to execute magnificent works of art, 
tor the ornament of the metropolis, and the convenience 
of commerce. They had obtained an act of parlia- 
ment, empowering them to build a new bridge over the 
Thames, from Black-Friars to the oppoſite ſhore, about 
midway between thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. 
Commiſſioners were appointed to put this act in execu- 
tion; and, at a court of -common-corhci], it was re- 
ſolved that a ſum not exceeding one hundred and forty- 
four thouſand pounds ſhould be forthwith raiſed, within 
the ſpace of eight years, by inſtalments, not exceeding 
thirty thouſand pounds in one year, to be paid into the 
chamber of London; that the perfons advancing the 
money ſhould have an intereſt at the rate of four pounds 
per cent. per annum, to be paid half-yearly by the cham- 


| berlain, yet redeemable at the expiration of the firſt 


ten years; and that the chamberlain ſhould affix the 
City's ſeal to ſuch inſtruments as the committee might 
think fit to give for the ſecurity of the payment of the 
ſaid annuities. Such were the firſt effectual ſteps taken 
towards the execution of a laudable meaſure, which met 
with the moſt obſtinate oppoſition in the ſequel from 
the narrow views of particular people, as well as from 
the prejudice of party. 8 

The ſpirit that now animated the citizens of London 
was ſuch as ſmall difficulties did not retard, and even 
conſiderable loſſes could not diſcourage. In Novem- 
ber 1759, the city was expoſed to a dangerous confla- 
gration, kindled in the night by accident in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal-Exchange, which burned with 
great fury, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of the firemen 
and engines employed under the perſonal direction of 
the magiſtracy, and conſumed a great number of houſes, 
and damaged many more. That whole quarter of the 
town was filled with conſternation; ſome individuals 
were beggared; one or two periſhed in the flames, and 
ſome were buried in the ruins of the houſes that ſunk 
under the diſaſter. 

This year a ſloop called the Dolphin, bound from 
the Canaries to New York, met with ſuch unfavourable 
weather, that ſhe was detained one hundred and ſixty- 
five days in the paſſage, and the proviſion of the ſhip 
was altogether expended before the firſt fifry days were 
elapſed, The wretched crew had devoured their dog, 
cat, and all their ſhoes on board: at length, being re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to caſt lots 
for their lives, that the body of him upon whom the lot 


ſhould fall might ſerve for ſome time to ſupport the ſur- 


vivors. 
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vivors. The wretched victim was one Antonio Galatia, 
2 Spaniſh gentleman and paſſenger. Him they ſhot 
with a muſquet ; and having cut off his head, threw it 
overboard ; but the entrails, and the reſt of the carcaſe, 
they greedily devoured. This horrid banquet having, 
as it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, they began to 
talk of another ſacrifice, from which, however, they 
were diverted by the influence and remonſtrances of their 
captain, who prevailed upon them to be ſatisfied with a 
miſerable allowance to each per diem cut from a pair of 
leather breeches found in the cabin. Upon this cala- 
mitous pittance, reinforced with the graſs which grew 
plentifully upon the deck, theſe poor objects made ſhift 
to ſubſiſt for twenty days, at the expiration of which 
they were relieved, and taken on board one captain 
Bradſhaw, who chanced to fall in with them at ſea “. 
Intelligence having been received that the enemy me- 
ditated an invaſion upon ſome of the Britiſh territories, 
and that a number of flae-bortrmmad boats were prepared 
at Havre de Grace for the purpoſe of diſembarking 
troops, rear-admiral Rodney was, in the beginning of 
July, detached with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs 
to annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of France. 
He accordingly anchored in the road of Havre, and 
made a diſpoſition to execute the inſtructions he had 
received. The bomb veſſels being placed in the nar- 
row channel of the river leading to Honfleur, began to 
throw their ſhells, and continued the bombardment for 
two-and-fifry hours, without intermiſſion, during which 
a numerous body of French troops was employed in 
throwing up entrenchments, erecting new batteries, and 
firing. both with ſhot and ſhells upon the aſſailants. The 
town, was ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and burned with 
great fury; ſome of the boats were overturned, and a 
ew of them reduced to aſhes, while the inhabitants for- 
ſook the place in the utmoſt conſternation. 
The honour of the Britiſh flag was much more effec- 
tually aſſerted by the gallant admiral Boſcawen, who was 


entruſted with the conduct of a- ſquadron in the Medi- 
terranean. 


Having in vain diſplayed the Britiſh flag in 
ſight of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet 
that lay there at anchor, he ordered three ſhips of the 
line, commanded by captains Smith, Harland, and 
Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe to 
the mouth of the harbour. They accordingly approached 
with great intrepidity, and met with a very warm recep- 
tion from divers batteries which they had not before 
perceived. Two ſmall forts they attempted to deſtroy, 
and cannonaded for ſome time with great fury ; but be- 
ing over-matched by ſuperior force, and the wind ſub- 
ſiding into a calm, they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, 
and were towed off with great difficulty in a very ſhat- 
tered condition. The admiral ſeeing three of his beſt 
ſhips ſo roughly handled in this enterprize, returned to 
Gibraltar in order to refit; and M. de la Clue, the 
French commander of the ſquadron at Toulon, ſeized 
this opportunity of ſailing, in hopes of paſſing the Straits 
mouth unobſerved, his fleet, conſiſting of twelve large 
ſhips and three frigates. Admiral Boſcawen, who com- 
manded fourteen ſail of the line with two frigates, and 
as many fire-ſhips, having refitred his ſquadron, de- 
tached one frigate to cruize off Malaga, and another to 
hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta Point; with a view 
to keep a good look-out and give timely notice in caſe 
the enemy ſhould approach. On the 17th of Avgulſt, 
at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar frigate made a 
\ fignal that fourteen ſail appeared on the Barbary ſhore, 
to the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon which the Engliſh ad- 
miral immediately heaved up his anchors and went to 
ſea : at day-light he deſcried ſeven large ſhips lying-to ; 
but when the Engliſh ſquadron forbore to anſwer their 
ſignal, they diſcovered their miſtake, ſet all their fails, 
and made the beſt of their way. This was the greater 
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When captain Bradſhaw fell in with them, the whole 
crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were fo fqualid and emaciated, 
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part of the French ſquadron commanded by M. de la 


Clue, from whom five of his large ſhips and three fri- 
gates had ſeparated in the night. Even now, perhaps, 
he might have eſcaped, had he not been obliged to wait 
for the Souveraine, which was a heavy failer. At noon 
the wind, which had biown a freſh gale, died away, and 
although admiral Boſcawen had made ſignal to chaſe, 
and engage in a line of battle a-head, it was not till half 
an hour after two that ſome of his headmoſt ſhips could 
cloſe with the rear of the enemy ; which though greatly 
out-numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. The 
Engliſh admiral, without waiting to return the fire of 
the ſternmoſt, which he received as he paſſed, uſed all 
his endeavours to come up with the Ocean, which M. 
de la Clue commanded in perſon; and about four o'clock 
in the afternoon running athwart her hauſe, poured into 
her a furious broadfide : thuz the engagement began 
with equal vigour on both ſides. This difpute, how- 
ever, was of ſhort duration, In about half an hour 
admiral Boſcawen's mizen-maſt and topſail-yards were 
ſhot away, and the enemy hoiſted all the ſail they could 
carry. Mr. Bolcawen having ſhifted his flag from the 
Namur to the Newark, joined ſome other ſhips in at- 
tacking the Centaur, of ſeventy- four guns, which, being 


thus overpowered, was obliged to ſurrender. The 


Britiſh admiral purſued them all night, during which the 
Souveraine, and the Guerrier, altered their courſe, and 
deſerted their commander. At day-break, M. de la 
Clue, whoſe left leg had been broke in the engagement, 
perceiving the Engliſh ſquadron crowding all their fails 
to come up with him, and finding himſelf on the coaſt 
of Portugal, determined to burn his ſhips, rather than 
they ſhould fall into the hands of the victors. The 
Ocean was run a-ſhore two leagues from Lagos, near 
the fort of Almadaria, the commander of which fired 


three ſhot at the Engliſh ; another captain of the French 


ſquadron followed the example of his commander, and 
both endeavoured to diſembark their men; but the ſea 
being rough, this proved a very tedious and difficult 
attempt. The captains of the 'Temeraire and Modeſte, 
inſtead of deſtroying their ſhips, anchored as near as 
they could to the forts Xavier and Lagres, in hopes of 
enjoying their protection: but in this hope they were 
diſappointed, M. de la Clue had been landed, and the 
command of the Ocean was left to the count de Carne, 
who having received one broadſide from the America, 
ſtruck his colours, and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of 
this nable prize, the beſt ſhip in the French navy, 
mounted with eighty guns. Captain Bently, of the 
Warſpight, attacked the Temeraire, of ſeventy-four 
guns, which was bulged, and abandoned by her men 
and officers ; but they made prize of the Modeite, car- 
rying ſixty-four guns, which had not been much injured 
in the engagement. Thus victory was obtained by the 
Engliſh admiral with the loſs of but few men; the whole 
number of the killed and wounded not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty on board the Britiſh ſquadron, though 
the carnage among the enemy muſt have been. much 
more conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French ambaſſador at Liſbon, owned, that on board of 
his own ſhip, the Ocean, one hundred men were killed 
on the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded : but the 
moſt ſevere circumſtance of this diſaſter was the loſs of 
four capital ſhips, two of which were deſtroyed, and the 
other two brought in triumph to England, to be num- 


bered among the beſt bottoms of the Britiſh navy. 


What augmented the good fortune of the victors, was 
that not one officer loſt his life in the engagement. 
Captain Bently, whom the admiral diſpatched to Eng- 
land with the ridings of his ſucceſs, met with a gracious 
reception from the king, who knighted him for his 
gallantry. 

Sir Edward Hawke, having the command of a ſqua- 
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reduced in point of ſtrefigth, that it was found neceſſary to uſe 


ropes and tackle to hoiſt them from one ſhip to the other. 
as to exhibit an appearance at once piteous and terrible; and ſo | vo 
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dron ſteered for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, 


which he ſuppoſed would be the rendezvous of the 


French ſquadron : but, notwithſtanding his utmoſt ef- 
forts, he was driven by a hard gale conſiderably to the 
weſtward, where he was joined by two frigates, the 
Maidſtone and Coventry. Theſe he directed to keep 
a-head of the ſquadron. The weather growing more 
moderate, the former made the ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, 
on the 20th of November, at half an hour paſt eight 
6'clock in the morning, and an hour afterwards diſco- 
vered them to the enemy's ſquadron. They were at 
that time in chaſe of captain Duff 's ſquadron, which 
now joined the large fleet, after having run ſome riſque 
of being taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the 
Maidſtone gave the firſt notice, had formed the line a- 
breaſt, now perceiving that the French admiral endea- 
voured to eſcape with all the fail he could carry, threw 
out a ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips that were neareſt the 
enemy to chaſe, and endeavour to detain them, until 


they could be reinforced by the reſt of the ſquadron, 


which were ordered to form into a line- of- battle a-head, 


as they. chaſed, that no time might be loſt in the purſuir. 


With reſpect to his ſhips of the line, he had but the 
advantage of one in point of number, and no ſuperiority 


in men or metal. At half an hour after two the van of 
the Engliſh fleet began the engagement with the rear of 
the enemy, ih the neighbourhood. of Belleiſle. Every 


ſhip, as ſhe advanced, poured in a broadſide on the 


ſternmoſt of the French, and bore down upon their van, 


leaving the rear to thoſe that came after. Sir Edward 


Hawke, in the Royal George, of one hundred and ten 


guns, reſerved hjs fire in paſſing through the rear of the 
enemy, and ordered his maſter to bring him along-ſide 
of the French admiral, who commanded in, perſon on 
board the Soleil Royal, a ſhip. mounted with eighty 
guns, and provided with a complement of twelve hun- 


. dred men. When the pilot remonſtrated that he could 
.not obey his command, without - the moſt imminent 
riſque of running upon a ſhoal, the veteran replied, 


« You have done your duty in ſhowing the danger; 
now you are to comply with my order, and lay me 


along- ſide the Soleil Royal.” His wiſh was gratified: 
the Royal George ranged up with the French admiral. 


The Theſce, another large ſhip of the enemy, running 


up between the two commanders, ſuſtained the fire that | 


was reſerved for the Soleil Royal ; but in returning the 


_ * firſt broadſide foundered, in conſequence of the high ſea 
that entered her lower-deck port, and filled her with 
water. , Notwithſtanding the boiſterous weather, a great 
number of ſhips on both ſides fought with equal fury 
and dubious ſucceſs, till about four in the afternoon, 
when the Formidable ſtruck her colours. The Superbe 

| ſhared the fate of the Theſce in going to the bottom. 
The Hero hauled down her colours in token of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and dropped anchor; but the wind was fo high, 
that no boat could be ſent to take poſſeſſion. By this 
time day-light began to fail, and the greater part of the 
French fleet eſcaped under cover of the darkneſs. 


Night approaching, the wind blowing with augmented 


violence on a lee-ſhore, and the Britiſh ſquadron being 


entangled among unknown ſhoals and- iſlands, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke made the ſignal for anchoring to the weſt- 


ward of the ſmall iſland Dumet; and here the fleet re- 


mained all night in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by 


the fury of the ſtorm, and the inceſſant firing of guns of 
diſtreſs, without their knowing whether it proceeded 
from friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal, had, under 
favour of the night, anchored alſo in the midſt of the 
Britiſn ſquadron; but at day- break M. de Conflans or- 
dered her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove a- ſnore to the 
| nl Crozie. The Engliſh admiral immediately 


* Daring this war, the Engliſ had already taken and de- 


ſtroyed twenty-ſeven French ſhips of the line, and thirty-one 
frigates: two of their great ſhips and four frigates periſhed ; 
+ ſo that their whole loſs, in this particular, amounted to ſixty- 

four; whereas, the loſs of Great - Britain did not exceed ſeven 
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made ſignal to the Eſſex to flip cable, and purſue her: 
and, in obeying this order, ſhe ran unfortunately on a 
ſand-bank called Lefour, where the Reſolution, another 
ſhip of the Britiſh ſquadron, was already grounded. 
Here they were both irrecoverably loſt, in ſpite of all 
the aſſiſtance that could be given: but all their men 
and part.of their ſtores, were ſaved, and the wrecks * 
on fire by order of the admiral. He likewiſe detached 
the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, to deſtroy the 


Soleil Royal, which was burned b 


y her own people, 


before the Engliſh ſhips could approach; but they ar- 
rived time enough to reduce the Hero to aſhes on the 
Lefour, where ſhe had been alſo ſtranded ; and the 
Juſte, another of their great ſhips, periſhed in the 
mouth of the Loire. The admiral, perceiving ſever} 


large ſhips of the enemy riding at anchor, between 


Point Penvas and the mouth of the river Vilaine, made 
the ſignal. to weigh, in order to attack them; but the 
fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was 
obliged to remain at anchor, and even order the top. 
gallant-maſts to be ſtruck. In the mean time, the 
French ſhips being lightened of their cannon, their 
officers took'advantage of- the flood, and a more mo- 
derate gale under the land, to enter the Valaine, where 
they lay within half a mile of the entrance, protected by 
ſome occaſional batteries erected on ſhore, and by two 
large frigates moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour. 
Thus they were effectually ſecured from any attemps of 
ſmall veſſels ; and as for large ſhips, there was not water 
ſufficient to float them within fighting diſtance of the 
enemy. This battle not only defeated the projected in- 
vaſion, which had hung menacing ſo long over the ap- 
3 of Great- Britain; but ir gave the finiſhing 
blow to the naval power of France, which was totally 
diſabled from undertaking any thing of conſequence in 


the ſequel *. . 


We mult now return to the atchievements on the 
continent. of Europe. A defenfive war in Germany 
was all that could be expected ; and this was maintained 
againſt the united powers of the continent with unex- 
ampled bravery, by the king of Pruſſia and the Kngliſh 
in: alliance. The French and Imperialiſts, triumphing 
in repeated ſucceſſes, formed the _ of Leipfic, in 


the depth of winter. The capture o 


that city would 


have been fatal to the intereſts of the king; and by one 
of thoſe rapid marches, for which he was remarkable, 
he ſeemed with his army, unexpectedly, to riſe up be- 
fore the town. Such was the terror of his arms, that, 
even vanquiſhed as he appeared, the French, though 
ſuperior in number, raiſed the ſiege, and retreated. He 
was reſolved to purſue, and at length overtook them at 
a village called Roſbach, where he gained ſo complete 
a victory, that night alone ſaved their whole army from 


deſtruction. | 


In the mean time the Auſtrians laid ſiege to Breſlau, 
upon which place November 22, 1757, they began a 
moſt furious diſcharge of cannon, forty of which were 
twenty-four pounders, and this continued without ceaſ- 
ing about four hours, when it was ſucceeded by a ſevere 
fire of the ſmall arms, which likewiſe laſted about four 
hours. The Pruſſians, with undaunted reſolution, ſtood 
two of the moſt violent attacks that were ever made; 
but at the third, overpowered by numbers, and aſſailed 
on both ſides, they began to loſe ground, and were 
forced to retire from one entrenchment to another. In 
this extremity, . night coming on, the Pruflian generals 
fearing their entrenchment would be entirety forced, 
and that they ſhould then be totally. defeated, thought 
proper to retreat. The prince of Bevem, with the 
greateſt part of the army, retired to an eminence on the 
banks of the Oder, while the reſt of the troops threw 
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fail of -the line, and five frigates. It may be eaſily conceived 
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how the French- marine, at firſt grea 
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power of Britain, muſt have been 
balance to its prejudice. 
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themſelves into Breſlau, which they might have de- 


Fnded, in all probability, till the king had come to its 


relief. But, on the 24th, their commander in chief, 
the prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre the enemy, 
with only a ſingle groom to attend him, fell in among a 

rty of Croats, who took him priſoner. His army, 
thus deprived of their general, -retreated northward that 
night, leaving in Breſlau only four battalions, who, the 
next day, ſurrendered the place by capitulation, one of 
the articles .of which was, That they ſhould not ſerve 
againſt the empreſs or her allies, for two years. All 
che magazines, cheſts, artillery, &c. remained in the 
hands. of the ' Auſtrians. The garriſon marched out 
with all military honours, conducted by general Leſwitz, 
governor' bf Breſlau. Though the Auſtrians ſung Te 
Deum for the victory, they owned that ſuch another 
would put an end to their army, for it coſt them the 
lives of twelve thouſand men; a number almoſt equal 
to the whole of the Pruſſian” army · before the battle. 
They had fbur almoſt: inacceſſible entrenchments to 
force, planted thick with cannon, which fired cartridge - 
ſhot from nine in the morning till the evening, and the 
Pruſſians, when attacked, were ſie ver once put into the 


leaſt confuſion. Among che lain on the ſide of the 


Auſtrians were general Wurben, and ſeveral'other offi- 
cers of diſtinction. The loſs of the Pruſſians did not 
much exceed three thouſand men, in killed wounded, 
and priſoners, of which laſt therè were about ſixteen 
hundred. Their general, Kleiſt, was found dead on 
the field of battle. t u = 


The king of Pruſſia, at the head of only fiſteen thou- 


ſand men, advanced towards the enemy. In his march 


he was joined by twenty-four thouſand more. With 
this force, though greatly inferior in number to that of 


the enemy, he. reſolved to attack the Auſtrians, who 
were entrenched at Liſſa, near Breſlau. On the 4th of 
December he. ſeized ypon their ovens at Neumarck, 
and upon a conſiderable magazine, guarded by two re- 
giments of Croats,” who retired to a riſing ground, where 


his majeſty ordered his huſſars to ſurround them, and 
ſend a trumpet to ſummon them to ſurrender themſelves 


priſoners of war. U their refuſal, the huſſars of 
Ziethen fell upon them ſabre in hand, and ſome hun- 
dreds of them having been cut in pieces, the reſt threw 


down their arms, begging for quarter on their knees. 
Aſter this ſeizure, and after having diſtributed to his 


army the bread prepared for his enemies, he began again 
the next morning his march towards Liſſa. General 


Ziethen, who led the van- guard of light-horſe, fell in 
with a body of Auſtrian huſſars, and three regiments of 


Saxon dragoons, which were the very beſt cavalry the 
enemy had left after the late battle. They had been 
detached by the Auſtrians, in order to retard the king's 
march, and to - conceal their own, till their batteries 


ſhould be completed; for, as they held the ſmall num- 
ber of the Pruſſians in contempt, their intention was to 


have met the king two German miles from their en- 


- trenchments. The Auſtrian cavalry having been vigo- 


rouſly repulſed to a conſiderable diſtance, general Zie- 
then perceived that their whole army was forming. He 
immediately acquainted the king with what he had diſ- 
covered, and his majeſty, after having himſelf obſerved 
the diſpoſition of the enemy, made his own with that 


ſagacity and diſpatch for which he has always been re- 
markable. The action began by attacking a battery of 


forty pieces of large cannon, which covered the right 
wing of the enemy. The two battalions of guards, 
with the regiments of the margrave Charles and of 
Itzenplitz, marched up, amidſt a moſt terrible fire, in 


the very mouth of the cannon, with their bayonets 


ſcrewed. In this attack the Pruſſians ſuſtained their 
greateſt loſs, though the battery was carried as ſoon al- 
moſt as they could reach it: then the enemy's artillery, 


now turned againſt themſelves, played. furiouſly upon 


them with their own powder. From that inſtant the 

two wings and the center of the Pruſſians continued to 

drive the enemy before them, advancing all the time 

with that firm and tegular pace for which they have al- 
No. LXX. | ; 
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ways been renowned, without ever halting or giving 
way. The ground which the Auſtrians occupied was 
very advantageous, and every circumſtance that could 
render it more ſo had been improved to the utmoſt by 
the diligence and ſkill of count Daun, who, remember- 
ing his former ſucceſs, was emboldened to enter the 


lifts again with his royal antagoniſt, The Prufſians; 


however, no way terrified by the enemy's ſituation, nor 
their numbers, went calmly and dreadtully forward, It 


was almoſt impoſſible, in the beginning, for the Pruſſian 


cavalty to act, on account of the impediments of fallerf 
trees, which" the enemy had cut down and laid in the 
field of battle, to retard their approach; bur a judicious 
diſpoſition which the king made overcame that diſad- 
vantage. When he firſt formed his army, he had 
placed four battalions - behind the cavalry of his right 
wing, foreſeeing that general Nadiſti, who was placed 
with à corps of reſerve on the enemy's left, deſigned to 
take him in flank. It happened as he had foreſeen; 
this general's horſe attacked the king's right wing'with 
* Wn but he received fo ſevere a fire from the 
our battalions, that he was obliged to retire in diſorder, 
The enemy gave way on all {ides ; but at ſome diſtance 


recovered themſelves, and rallied three times, animated 


by their 6fficers, and by the ſuperiority of their num- 


bers. Every time they made a ſtand, the Pruſſians at- 
tacked them with redoubled vigour, and with ſucceſs 


equal to their bravery. Towards night, the enemy ſtill 


retreating, fell into diſorder. Their two wings fled in 


confuſion ;' one of them, cloſely preſſed by the king; 


retired-towards Breſlau, and took ſhelter under the can- 


non of that city; the other, purſued by the greateſt 
ght cavalry, took their flight towards 
Six thouſand Auſtrians fell in 


hundred men killed, and two thouſand three hundred 
wounded, made upwards of ten thouſand of the enemy 
priſoners, among whom were two hundred and ninety- 


one officers. They alſo took an hundred and ſixteen 


cannon, fifty-one colours and ſtandards, and four thou- 


ſand waggons of ammunition and baggage. 


Nothing could be more fortunate in the preſent junc 
ture for the king of Pruſſia, than this ſudden inſurrec- 
tion of the Hanoverian forces. From this time he 


began to oppoſe the enemy upon more equal terms; he 


| 


-added, its horrors alſo. 


faded them on every fide, often victorious, ſometimes 


repulſed, but ever formidable. Never was the art of 


war carried to ſuch a pitch as by him, and it muſt be 
In this war, Europe ſaw, with 
aſtoniſhment, -campaigns carried on in the midſt of 


winter, great and bloody battles fought, yet producing 


no viſible advantage to the victors. At no time ſince 
the days of heroiſm: were ſuch numbers deſtroyed, fo 


many towns taken, fo many fkirmiſhes fought, ſuch 
ſtratagems practiſed, or ſuch intrepidity diſcovered. 
Armies were by the German diſcipline conſidered as 
compoſing one great machine, directed by one com- 
-mander, and animated by a ſingle will. From the 


commentary of theſe campaigns, ſucceeding generals 
will take their leflons of devaſtation, and improve upon 
the afts increaſing human calamity. As ſoon as it was 


known that prince Ferdinand had put himſelf at the head 


of the Hanoverian army, his Britannic majeſty, in a 
ſpeech to his parliament, obſerved, that the late ſuc- 
ceſſes Af his ally in Germany had given a happy turn to 
his affairs, which it would be neceſſary to improve. The 


commons concured in his ſentiments, and liberally 


granted ſupplies both for the ſervice of the king of 
Pruſſia, and for enabling the army formed in Hanover 
to act vigorouſly in conjunction with him. From ſend- 
ing money over into Germany the nation began to ex- 
tend their benefits; and it was ſoon conſidered that men 
would be a more grateful ſupply. Mr. Pitt, who had 


at firſt come into popularity and power by oppoſing ſuch 
meaſures, was now prevailed on to enter into them with 
even greater ardour than any of his predeceſſors. The 
hopes of putting a ſpeedy end to the war by vigorous 
meaſures, and connections with which he was obliged 

to 
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ally, were unwilling to ſee him fall a ſacrifice to the 


that this would be a favourable opportunity to pour down 


by a court · martial, found guilty, and declared incapable 
of ſerving in any military command for the future. The 


whatever followed from victory. The Engliſh at length 


themſelves with taxes for conqueſts that they could nei- 


re- taken by the Hanoverians, then re- poſſeſſed by the French, 
| 4 


830 
, 


to co- operate, and perhaps the pleaſure. he found in 
pleaſing the king, all together incited him eagerly. to 
puſh forward a continental war. However, he only 
conſpired with the general inclinations of- the people at 
this time, who, allured by the noble efforts of their own 


united ambition of his enemies. * Fi 
In order to indulge this general inclination of aſſiſting 
the king of Pruſſia, the duke of Marlborough was at 
firſt ſent to Germany with a ſmall body of Britiſh forces 
to join with prince Ferdinand, whole. activity againſt 
the French began to be crowned with ſucceſs. After 
ſome ſmall ſucceſſes gained by the allied army at Cre- 
velt, the duke of Marlborough dying, his command 
devolved upon lord George Sackville, who was at that 
time a favourite with the Engliſh army. However, a 
miſunderſtanding aroſe between him and the commander 
in chief, which ſoon had an occaſion of being diſplayed 
at the battle of Minden “, fought ſhortly after. The 
cauſe of this ſecret diſguſt on both ſides is not clearly 
known ; it is thought that the extenſive genius, and the ' 
inquiſitive ſpirit of the Engliſh general, were by no 
means agreeable to his ſuperior in command, who * 
hoped to reap ſome pecuniary advantages the other was 


unwilling to permit. Be this as it will, both armies |] 


advancing near the town of Minden, the French began 
the attack with great vigour, and a general engagement 
of the infantry enſued. Lord George, at the head of 
the Britiſh and Hanoverian horſe, was ſtationed at ſome, 
diſtance on the right of the infantry, from which they 
were divided by a ſcanty wood that bordered on a heath. 
The French infantry giving ground, the prince thought 


the horſe among them, and accordingly ſent lord George 
orders to come on. Theſe orders were but ill obeyed ; 
and whether they were unintelligible, or contradictory, 
ſtill remains a point for poſterity to debate upon, It is 
certain that lord George ſhortly after was recalled, tried 


enemy, however, were repulſed in all their attacks with 
conſiderable loſs, and at length giving way were, pur- 
ſued to the very ramparts of Minden. The victory was 
ſplendid, but laurels were the only advantage reaped : 
— the field of battle. After theſe victories, which 
were greatly magnified in England, it was ſuppoſed that 
one reinforcement more of Britiſh troops would termi- 
nate the war in favour of the allies, and a reinforcement: 
was quickly ſent. The Britiſh army in Germany now 
amounted to above thirty thouſand men, and the whole 
nation was fluſhed with the hopes of immediate conqueſt. 
But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed in finding victory and 
defeat ſucceſſively following each other. The allies. 
were worſted at Corbach; bur retrieved their honour at 
Exdorf. A victory at Warbourgh followed ſhortly after, 
and another at Zierenberg; but then they ſuffered a 
defeat at Campen, after which both ſides went into 
winter-quarters. The ſucceſſes thus on either ſide 
might be conſidered as a compact by which both en- 
gaged to loſe much and gain little; for no advantages 


began to open their eyes to their own intereſt, and 
found that they were waging unequal war, and loading 


ther preſerve nor enjoy. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
efforts of England, at this time, over every part of the 
globe, were amazing; and the expence of her opera- 
tions greater than had ever been diſburſed by any nation 
before. The king of Pruſſia received a ſubſidy; a 
large body of Engliſh forces commanded the extenſive 
peninſula of India; another army of twenty thouſand 
men confirmed their conqueſts in North-America; 
there were thirty thouſand men employed in Germany, 
and ſeveral other bodies diſperſed in the different gar- 


* 


* Minden was firſt taken by the French, afterwards 


buſineſs, trade, and commerce. 
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riſons in various of the world; but all theſe were 


| nothing to the force maintained at fea, which carried 
command wherever it came, and had totally annihilateg 


the French power on that element. The courage 
the conduct of the Engliſh admirals had ſurpaſſed what. 
ever had been read of in hiſtory ; neither ſuperior force, 
nor number, nor even the terrors of the tempeſt, could 
intimidate them. | 

In November, 1759, a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons, from ſeveral noblemen, gentlemen, 
and others, inhabitants of Eaſt-Greenwich, and places 
adjacent, in Kent, repreſenting, that in the ſaid pariſh, 


wilhin a quarter of a mile of the town diſtinguiſhed by a 


royal palace, and royal hoſpital for ſeamen, there was a 
magazine, containing great quantities of gunpowder, 
frequently to the amount of ſix thouſand barrels : that, 
beſides, the great danger which muſt attend all places of 
that kind, the ſaid magazine ſtood in an open field, un- 
incloſed by any fortification or defence whatſoever, con- 
ſequently expoſed to treachery and every other accident. 
They alledged, that if, through treachery, lightning, 
or any other accident, this magazine ſhould take fire, 
not only their lives and properties, but the palace and 
hoſpital, the king's yards and ſtores at Deptford and 
Woolwich, the banks and navigation of the Thames, 
with the ſhips failing and at anchor in that river, would 
be ine vitably deſtrayed, and inconceivable damage 
would accrue to the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
They moreover obſeryed, that the magazine was then 
in a dangerous condition, ſupported on all ſides by props 
that were decayed at the 3 · that in caſe it 
ſhould fall, the powder would, in all probability, take 
fire, and produce the dreadful calamities above recited: 
they therefore prayed that the magazine might be re- 
moved to ſome more convenient place, where any ac- 
cident would not be attended with ſuch diſmal conſe- 
quences. - The ſubject of this remonſtrance was ſo preſ- 
ſing and important, that a committee was immediately 
appointed to take the affair into conſideration, and pro- 
cure an eſtimate for purchaſing lands, and erecting a 


powder magazine, at: Purfleet, in Eſſex, near the banks 


of the river, together with a guard-houſe, barracks, 
and all other neceſſary conveniences. A bill for the 
purpoſe was accordingly framed, and ſoon received the 
royal aſſent. Hereupon the magazine was removed to 
Purfleet, an inconſiderable and ſolitary village, where 
there will be little danger of accident, and where no 
great damage would attend an exploſion; but in order 
to render this poſſible exploſion ſtill leſs dangerous, it 
would be neceſſary to form the magazine of ſmall diſ- 
tinct apartments, totally independent of each other; 
that in caſe one ſhould be accidentally blown up, the 
reſt might ſtand unaffected. | 

The next affair that engroſſed the deliberation of the 
commons, was a meaſure relating to the internal ceco- 
nomy of the metropolis. The ſheriffs of London deli- 
vergd a petition from the lord- mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, in common- council aſſembled, repreſenting 
that ſeveral ſtreets, lanes and paſſages within the city of 
London, and liberties thereof, were too narrow and in- 
commodious for the paſſing and re- paſſing as well of 
foot-paſſengers, as of coaches, carts, and other car- 


riages, to the prejudice and inconvenience of the owners 


and inhabitants of houſes, and to the great hindrance of 
They alledged that 
theſe defects might be remedied, and ſeveral new ſtreets 
opened within the ſaid city and liberties, to the great 
eaſe, ſafery, and convenience of paſſengers, as well as 
to the advantage of the public in general, if they, the 
petitioners, were enabled to widen and enlarge the nar- 
row ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, to open and lay out 
ſuch new ſtreets and ways, and to purchaſe the ſeveral 
houſrs, buildings, and grounds which might be neceſ- 


* 


ſary for theſe purpoſes. They took notice that there 


*** 
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and, laſtly, it ſurrendered to the allies. 


were 
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were ſeveral houſes within the city and liberties, partly 
erected over the ground of other proprietors; and 
others, of which the ſeveral floors or apartments be- 
longed to different perſons ; ſo that difficulties and dif- 
putes frequently aroſe amongſt the ſaid ſeveral owners 
and proprietors, about pulling down or re- building the 
party- walls and premiſes; that ſuch re- building was of- 
ten prevented or delayed, to the great injury and incon- 
venience of thoſe owners who were deſirous to re- build; 
that it would therefore be of py benefit, and fre- 
quently prevent the ſpreading of the fatal effects of fire, 
if ſome proviſion were made by law; as well for deter- 
mining ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, as for planning 
and amending the laws then in being relating to the 
building of party-walls. They therefore, prayed, that 
leave might be given to bring in a bill for enabling the 
petitioners to widen and enlarge the ſeveral ſtreets, lanes, 
and paſſages, and to open ne ſtreets and ways. to. be 
therein limited and preſcribed ; as well as for determin- 
ing, in a ſummary way, all diſputes ariſing about the 
rebuilding of houſes or tenements within the ſaid city 
and liberties, wherein ſeveral perſons had intermixed 


3 and for explaining and amending the laws in 


ing relating to theſe particulars. A committee bein 
appointed to examine the matter of this petition, agree 
to a rt, upon which leave was given to prepare a 
bill, and this was brought in accordingly. Next day a 


great number of citizens 5 in another peti- 
the city and liberties was 


tion, that the pavement o 
oſten damaged, by being broken up for the purpoſes of 
amending or new laying water- pipes belonging to the 
.proprietors of water- works; and praying, that proviſion, 
might be made in the bill then depending, to compel 
thoſe proprietors to make good any damage that ſhould 
be done to the pavement by the leaking or burſting of, 


. water-pipes, or opening the pavement for alterations. 


In conſequence of this repreſentation, ſome amendments 
were made 1n the bill, which paſſed through both houſes, 
and was enacted into a law, under the title of «© An act 
for widening certain ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages, within 
the city of London and liberties thereof; for opening 
certain new ſtreets and ways within the fame, and for 
other purpoſes.” | 

In 1760 the committee appointed to manage the un- 
dertaking for a new bridge over the river Thames at 
Black-Friars, having received and examined a variety 
of plans preſented by different artiſts, at length gave the 
preference to the deſign of Mr. Mylne, a young archi- 
rect, a native of North- Britain, juſt returned from the 
proſecution of his ſtudies at Rome, where he had gained 
the prize in the capital, which the academy of that city 
beſtows upon him who produces the moſt beautiful and 
uſeful plan on a given ſubject of architecture. This 
young man being in London, on his return to his own 
country, was adviſed to declare himſelf a candidate for 
the ſuperintendency of the new bridge ; and the plan 
which he preſented was approved and adopted. The 
place being already aſcertained, the lord- mayor of Lon- 
don, attended by the committee, and a great concourſe 


—— — 


* Ultimo die Octobris, anno ab Incarnatione 
MDCCLKX. 
Auſpicatiſſimo principe GzorRG10 TERTIO 
Regnum jam ineunte, 
Pontis 7 in reipublicæ commodum 
rbiſque majeſtatem 
(Late tum flagrante bello) 
a S. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti, 
Primum lapidem poſuit 
Prætor; 
RoB ERTO MYLNE, architecto. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
Voluntatis ſuæ erga virum, 
Qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, 
Probitatis et virtutis ſuæ felici quadam contagione, 
Favento Deo, | 
Fauſtiſque Geor G11 SECUNDI auſpiciis ! 
Imperium Britannicum 
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of people repaired to Black-Friars, arid laid the firſt 
ſtone of the bridge, placing upon it a plate, with an in- 
ſcription, which does more honour to the public ſpirit 
of the undertakers, than to the claſſical taſte of the 
author *, | 15 

This year the vaſt magazine of naval ſtores belonging 
to the dock-yard at Portſmouth, was ſet on fire by 
lightning in July; and, conſiſting of combuſtibles, 
burned with ſuch fury, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
of the workmen in the yard, the failors in the harbour, 
and the troops in the town, that, before a ſtop was put 
to the conflagration, it had conſumed a variety of ſtores, 
to an immenſe value, The damage, however, was ſo 
immediately repaired, that it had no fort of effect in 
diſconcerting, any plan, or even in retarding any naval 
hy yy 1901 | 
In February this year M. Thurot, with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron arrived in the bay of Carrickfergus, where, on the 
21ſt, he made a deſcent with ſix hundred men. Licu- 
tenant-colonel Jennings, who commanded four compa- 
nies. of raw undiſciplined men at Carrickfergus, having 
received information that three ſhips had anchored about 
two miles and a half from the caſtle, which was ruinous 
and defenceleſs, immediately detached a party to make 
obſervations, and ordered the French priſoners there 
confined to be removed to Belfaſt. Mean while, the 


enemy landing without oppoſition, advanced towards 
the town, which they found as well guarded as the na- 
ture of the place, which was entirely open, And the 
circumſtances of the Engliſh commander, would allow. 
A. regular attack was carried on, and a ſpirited defence 
made f, until the ammunition of the Engliſh failed; 
then colonel Jennings retired in order to the caſtle, 
which, however, was in all reſpects untenable ; for be- 
ſides a breach in the wall near fifty feer wide, they found 
themſelves deſtitute of proviſion and ammunition. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they repulſed the aſſailants in the firſt attack, 
even after the gate was burſt open, and ſupplied the 
want of ſhot with ſtones and rubbiſh. At length the 
colonel and his troops were obliged to ſurrender, on 
condition that they ſhould not be ſent priſoners to 
France, but be ranſomed, by ſending thither an equal 
number of French priſoners from Great Britain or Ire- 
land: that the caſtle ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor the 
town of Carrickfergus plundered or burned, on condi- 
tion that the mayor and corporation ſhould furniſh the 
French troops with neceſſary proviſions. The enemy 
after this exploit, did not preſume to advance farther 
into the country ; but embarked with ſome precipitation, 
after having laid Carrickfergus under moderate contri- 
bution, 

The fate they eſcaped on ſhore they ſoon met with at 
ſea, Captain John Elliot, who commanded three fri- 
gates at Kinſale, and had in the courſe of this war more 
than once already diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even in his early 
youth, by extraordinary acts of valour, was informed by 
a diſpatch from the duke of Bedford, lord-licutenant of 
Ireland, that three of the enemy's ſhips lay at anchor in 
the bay of Carrickfergus ; and thither he immediately 
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In Afia, Africa, et America. 
Reſtituit, auxit, et ſtabilivit, 
Necnon patriz antiquum honorem et auQtoritatem 
Inter Europe gentes inſtauravit; 
Cives. LoNDINENSES, uno conſenſu, 
Huic ponti inſcribi voluerunt nomen 
GULIELMI PITT. 

+ One circumſtance that attended this diſpute deſerves ta 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, as an inftance of that courage, 
mingled with humanity, which conſtitutes true heroiſm. 
While the French and Engliſh were hotly engaged in one of 


the ſtreets, a little child ran playfully between them, having 


no idea of the danger to which it was expoſed : a common ſol- 
dier of the enemy, perceiving the life of this poor innocent at 
ſtake, grounded his piece, advanced deliberately between the 
lines of fire, took up the child in his arms, and conveyed it to 
a place of ſafety ; then returning to his place, reſumed hi 

muſquet, and renewed his hoſtilities. Smollet. - 
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the Pallas and Brilliant, under the command of captains 


metal. In a few minutes his conforts were alſo en- 


privateer off Uſhant, about the middle of April, the 


tout Hibernians immediately formed a plan of inſur- 


heels of the French ſteerſman, ſeized his piſtol, and 


piece. 


called for quarter, and ſurrendered without oppoſition. 


other difficulty occurred: neither Brian nor any of his 


treal, in North America, the _— of Canada 
was, by that means, completed without bloodſhed. 


on the coaſt of Acadia, where they did not long remain 
unmoleſted. Ca 


„Tue ſervice performed on this octaſion was deeined ſo 
of the houfe of eommons in that kngdom were voted to the 


ſhaped his courſe in the ſhip olus, accompanied by 


Clements and Logie. On the 28th of February they 
deſcried the enemy, and gave chaſe, in ſight of the. Iſle 
of Mann, and, about nine in the morning, captain 
Elliot, in his own ſhip, engaged the Belleifle, com- 
manded by Thurot, although confiderably his ſuperior 
in ſtrength of men, number of guns, and weight of 


gaged with the other two ſhips of the enemy. Aſter a 
warm action, maintained with'great ſpirit on all fides for 
an hour and a half, captain Elliot's lieutenant boarded 
the Belleiſle; and ſtriking her colours with his own | 
hand, the commander ſubmitted : his example was im- 
mediately followed: by the other French captains; and 


Hts TORY Of ENGLAND. 


ceived intelli of them from brigadier - genes} 
Whitmore, failed thither with his ſquadron, and found 
them at anchor. The whole fleet conſiſted of one fri- 
gate, two large ſtore-ſhips, and nineteen fail of ſmaller 
veſſels; the greater part of which had been taken from 
the merchants of Great- Britain: all theſe, were deſtroyed, 
together with two batteries which had been raiſed for 
their protection. The French town, conſiſting of two 
hundred houſes, was demoliſhed, and the ſettlement to- 
tally ruined. All the French ſubjects inhabiting the ter- 
ritories from the bay of Fundy to the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence, and all the Indians through that tract of 
country, were now ſubdued, and ſubjected to the Eng- 
Iſh government. In the month of December of the 


the Engliſh commodore, taking poſſeſſion of his prizes, 


preceding year, the French coloniſts of Miramichi, 
Richebuctou, and other places lying along the gulf of 


conveyed them into the bay of Ramſay, in the Iſle of St. Laurence, made their ſubmiſſion by deputies to 


Mann, that their damage might be repaired © Though 
the Belleiſle was very leaky, and had loft her bowſprit, | 
mizen-maſt, and main-yard, in all probability the vic- | 
tory would not have been fo eaſily obtained, had not 
the gallant Thurot fallen during the action. The victor 

had not even the conſolation to perform the laſt offices 
to his brave enemy; for his body was thrown into the 
fea by his own people in the h 
The loſs on the ſide of the Engliſh did not exceed forty 
men killed and wounded, whereas above three hundred 
of. the enemy were ſlain or diſabled Lv. * 
The bravery of five Friſhmen and a bay belonging to 
the crew of a ſhip from Waterford, deſerves comme- 

moration. The veſſol; in her return from Bilboa, | 
laden with brandy and iron, being taken by a French 


eaptors removed the maſter, and all the hands but theſe 
five tien and the boy, who were left to aſſiſt nine 
Frenchmen in navigating the veſſel to France. Theſe 


reCtion; und executed it with fucceſs. Four of the 
French mariners being below deck, three alofſt among 
the rigging, one at the helm, and another walking the 
deck, Brian, who headed the enterpriae, tripped up the 


diſcharged it at him who walked the deck; but miſſing 
the mark he knocked him down with the but end of the 
At the ſame time hallooing to his confederates 
below, they aſſailed the enemy with their own broad 
ſwords, and ſoon compelling them to ſubmit, came 
upon deck, and ſhut the hatches. Brian being now in 
poſſeſſion of the quarter-deck, thoſe. who were aloft * 


The Iriſh having thus obtained a complete victory, al- 
moſt without bloodfhed, and ſecured the priſoners, an- 


aſſociates could read or write, or knew the leaft princi- 
ples of navigation; but ſuppoſing his courſe to be north, 
he ſteered at a venture, and the firſt land he made was 
the neighbourhood of Youghall, 'where he happily ar- 
rived with his priſoners. s. | 
General Amherſt having taken poſſeſffion' of Mon- 


The French miniſtry had attempted to ſuccour Mon- 
treal, by equipping a conſiderable number of ſtore-ſhips, 
and fending them out in the ſpring under convoy of a 
frigate ; bur as their officers underftood that the Britiſh 
{quadron had failed up the river St."Lawrence before 
their arrival, they took ſhelter in the bay of Chaleurs, 


ptain Byron, wha commanded the 
ſhips of war that were left at Louiſbourg, having re- 
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eſſential to the peace and eommerce of Ireland; that the thanks 


conquerors of Thurot, as well as to Iieutenant-colonel Jen- 
nings, for his ſpirited behaviour at 2 che 
freedom of the gity of Cork was preſented in filver boxes to 


tent, fell into the hands of the Englith. . 


colonel Frye, who commanded in Fort Cumberland at 
Chignecto. They aſterwards renewed this ſubmiſſion in 
the moſt formal manner, by ſubſcribing articles, by 
which they obliged themſelves, and the people they re- 
preſented, to repair in the ſpring to Bay Verte, with all 
their effects and ſhipping, to be diſpoſed of according 
to tlie direction of colonel Lawrence, governor of Hali- 


urry of the engagement. | fax; in Nova-Scotia. They were accompanied. by two 


Indian chiefs of the nation of the Mickmacks, a power. 
ful and numerous people, now become entirely depen- 
dent upon his - Bricannic majeſty. - In a word, by the 
conqueſt of Canada, the Indian fur - trade, in its full e 
While the Britiſh commanders exerted themſelves by 
ſen and land with the moſt laudable ſpirit of vigilance 
aid courage againſt the foreign adverſaries of their coun- 
try, the coloniſts of Jamaica ran the moſt imminent 
hazard of bei irpated by a domeſtic enemy. The 
negro-ſlaves of that iſland, grown inſolent in the con- 
templation of their. own formidable numbers, or by ob- 
ſetving the fupine indolence of their maſters, or ſtimu- 
lated by that appetite for liberty ſo natural to the mind of 
man, began, in the courſe of this year, to entertain 
thoughts of ſhaking off the yoke by means of a general 
inſurre&ion. Aſſemblies were held, and plans revolved, 
for this purpoſe. At length they concerted a ſcheme 
for riſing in arms all. at once in different parts of the 
iſland, in order to maſſacre all the white men, and take 
poſſeſſion of the government. They agreed that this 
deſign ſhould be put in execution immediately after the 
departure of the fleet for Europe ; but their plan was 
defeated by their ignorance and impatience. Thoſe of 
the conſpirators that belonged to captain Forreſt's eſtate, 
being impelled by the fumes of intoxication, fell ſud- 
denly upon the overſeer, while he fat. at ſupper with 
ſome friends, and butchered the whole company. Being 
immediately joined by ſome of their confederates, they 
attacked the neighbouring ' plantations, where they re- 
peated the ſame barbarity ; and ſeizing all the arms and 
- ammunition that fell in their way, began to grow for- 
midable to the colony. The governor no ſooner re- 
- ceived: intimation of this diſturbance, than he, by pro- 
clamation, ſubjected the coloniſts to martial law. All 
other buſineſs was interrupted, and every man took to 
his arms. The regular troops, joined by the troop of 
militia, and a conſiderable number of volunteers, 
marched from Spaniſh Town to St. Mary's, where the 
inſurrection began, and fkirmiſhed with the inſurgents : 
but as they declined ſtanding any regular engagement, 
and truſted chiefly to buſh-fighting, the governor em- 
ployed againſt them the free blacks, commonly known 
by the name of the Wild Negroes, now peaceably ſet- 
tled under the protection of the government, Theſe 
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the captains. Elliot, Clements, and Logie. "The name of 
Thurot was become terrible to all the trading ſea-ports of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, and therefore the defeat and cap- 
ture of his ſquadron were celebrated with as hearty rejoicings 
as the moſt important victory could have produced. 
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auxiHaries,- in conſideration of a price ſet upon the heads 
of the rebels, attacked them in their own way, flew 
them by ſurprize, until their ſtrength was broken, and 
numbers made away with themſelves in deſpair ; ſo that 
the inſurrection was ſuppoſed to be quelled about the 
beginning of May: but in June it broke out again with 
redoubled fury, and the rebels were reinforced to a very 
conſiderable number. The regular troops and the mi- 
litia, joined by a body of ſailors, formed a camp, under 
the command of colonel Spragge, who ſent out detach- 
ments againſt the negroes, a great number of whom 
were killed, and ſome taken; but the reſt, inſtead of 
ſubmitting, took ſhelter in the woods and mountains. 
The priſoners being tried, and found guilty of rebel- 
lion, were put to death by a variety of tortures. Some 
were hanged, ſome beheaded, ſome burned, and ſome 
fixed alive upon gibbets. One of theſe laſt lived eight 
days and eighteen hours, ſuſpended under a vertical ſun, 
without being refreſhed. by one drop of water, or re- 
ceiving any manner of ſuſtenance. | 
While the arms of Great-Britain ſtill; proſpered in 
every effort tending to. the real intereſt of the nation, an 
event happened which for a moment obſcured the ſplen- 
dour of her triumphs. On the 25th of October, 1760, 
George II. without any previous diſorder, was in the 
morning ſuddenly ſeized with the agony of death, at the 
palace at Kenſington. He had riſen at his uſual, hour, 
drank his chocolate, and enquired about the wind, as 
anxious for -the arrival of the foreign mails; then he 
opened a window of his apartment, and perceiving the 
weather, declared he would walk in the garden. In a 
few minutes after this declaration, while he remained 
alone in his chamber, he fell down upon the floor : the 
noiſe of his fall brought his attendants into the room, 
who lifted him on the bed, where he deſired in a faint 
voice, that the princeſs Amelia might be called ; but 
before ſhe could reach the apartment he expired. An 
attempt was made to bleed him, but without effect; 
and indeed his malady was far beyond the reach of art : 
for when the cavity of the thorax or cheſt was opened, 
and inſpected by the ſerjeant-ſurgeons, they found the 
right ventricle of the heart actually ruptured, and a 
great quantity of blood diſcharged through the aperture 
into the ſurrounding pericardium ; ſo that he mult have 
died inſtantaneouſly, in conſequence of the effuſion. 
Thus died George II. at the age of ſeventy- ſeven, 
after a long reign of thirty- four years, diſtinguiſhed by 
a variety of important events, and chequered with a 
viciſſitude of character and fortune. He was in perſon 
rather lower than the middle ſize, well ſhaped, erect, 


with eyes remarkably prominent, a high noſe, and fair 


complexion. In his diſpoſition, fays Smoller, he is 
ſaid to have been (haſty, prone to anger, eſpecially in 


bis youth, yet ſoon appeaſed ; otherwiſe mild, moderate, 


and humane; in his way of living temperate, regular, 
and ſo me&thodical in every branch of private ceconomy, 
that his attention deſcended to objects which a great 
king, perhaps, had better overlook. He was fond of 
military pomp and parade; and perſonally brave, He 
loved war as a ſoldier ; he ſtudied it as a ſcience ; and 
correſponded on this ſubject with ſome of the greateſt 
officers whom Germany has produced. 'The extent of 
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When his majeſty aſcended the throne he was only in the 
twenty-third year of his age. 5 

+ The following is an extract from his majeſty's ſpeech : 

“ The juſt concern which I have felt in my own breaſt, on 
the ſudden death of the late king, my royal grandfather, makes 
me not doubt but you muſt all have been deeply affected with ſo 
ſevere a loſs. The preſent critical and difficult conjuncture 
has made this loſs the more ſenſible, as he was the great ſup- 
port of that ſyſtem, by which alone the liberties of Europe, and 
the weight and influence of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, 
and give life to meaſures conducive to thoſe important ends. 

« I need not tell you the addition of weight which imme- 
diately falls upon me, in being called to the government of this 
free and powerful country at ſuch a time and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. My conſolation is in the uprightneſs of my own 


his underſtanding, and the ſplendour of his virtue, we 
ſhall not preſume to aſcertain, or attempt to diſplay ; 


ve rather wiſh for opportunities to expatiate on his mu- 


nificence and liberality ; his generous regard to genius 
and learning; his royal encouragement and protection 
of thoſe arts by which a nation is at once benefited and 
adorned. With reſpect to his government, it very ſel- 
dom deviated from the inſtitutions of law ; or encroached 
upon private property; or interfered with the common 
adminiſtration of juſtice. The circumſtances that chiefly 
marked his public character, were a predilection for his 
native country, and. a cloſe attention to the political in- 
tereſts of the Germanic body: points and principles to 
which he adhered with the moſt invincible fortitude; 
and if ever the blood and treaſure of Great-Britain were 
ſacrificed to theſe conſiderations, we ought not ſo much 
to blame the prince, who acted from the dictates of na- 
tural affection, as we ſhould deteſt a ſucceſſion of venal 
miniſters, all of whom in their turns devoted themſelves, 
ſoul and body, to the . gratification of his paſſion, or 


partiality, ſo prejudicial to the true. intereſt of their 
country. | | 


SA . 
. 


H preſent majeſty *, upon receiving intelligence 
1 4 of the late king's deceaſe, immediately repaired 
to Carlton-Houſe, where the council were at that time 
ſitting. Entering the council-chamber, he addreſſed 
himſelf immediately to the members in the following 
encrgetic ſtrain : * The loſs the nation and I have ſuſ- 
tained by the death of the king, my grandfather, would 
have been ſeverely felt at any time ; but coming at ſo 


critical a juncture, and fo unexpected, it is by many 


circumſtances augmented ; and the weight now fallen 
upon me is much encreaſed: I feel my own inſufficiency 
to ſupport it as I with ; but, animated by the tendereſt 
affection for this my native country, and depending on 
the advice, experience, and abilities of your lordſhips, 
the ſupport and aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I enter 
with cheerfulneſs into this arduous ſituation ; and ſhall 
make it the buſineſs of my life to promote, in every 
ching, the glory and happineſs of theſe kingdoms ; to 
preſerve and ſtrengthen the conſtitution, both in church 
and ſtate; and as I mount the throne in the midſt of an 
expenſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, I ſhall endeavour 
to proſecute it in a manner the moſt likely to bring 
about an honourable and laſting peace, in concert with 
my allies.” His majeſty then took the oaths to maintain 
the church of Scotland as by law eſtabliſhed ; and hav- 
ing ſigned two inſtruments for that purpoſe, one of 
them was depoſited among the archives of the council, 
and the other tranſmitted ro Edinburgh, to be recorded 
in the court of ſeſſions. | 

The parliament was aſſembled on the 18th of No- 
vember, and his majeſty addreſſed both houſes in a moſt 
pathetic ſpeech from the throne f. The oaths of alle- 
giance were then adminiſtered to the members of both 
houſes. In the mean time addreſſes of condolence were 
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of Heaven upon Gur joint endeavours, which I devoutly im- 
plore. 


« Born and educated in this country, I glory in the name 


of Briton; and the peculiar happineſs of my life will ever con- 
ſiſt in promoting the welfare of a people, whoſe loyalty and 
warm affection to me I confider as the greateſt and moſt per- 
manent ſecurity of my throne ; and I doubt not but their ſtea- 
dineſs in thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs of my inva- 
riable reſolutions to adhere to, and ſtrengthen, this excellent 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, and to maintain the toleration 
inviolable. The civil and religious rights of my loving ſub- 
jects are equally dear to me with the moſt valuable preroga- 
tives of my crown; and as the ſureſt foundation of the whole, 
and the beſt means to draw down the divine favour on my 
reign, it is my fixed purpoſe to countenance and encourage 


intentions, your faithful and united aſſiſtance, and the bleſſing | the practice of true religion and virtue.“ 
No. LXX. 


10 B preſented 


9 


r 
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preſented to his majeſty fron inoſt parts of the king- 


moderation with reſpe& to Great Britain, provided ſhe | 


terms. In conſequence of this intimation the courts of 


might compel a debtor to give up his effects, and if he con- 


count; ſo chat a door was opened for perjury, and many perſbns 
of aw act of parliament. Indeed the abuſe became fo glaring, 1 
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dom. Perhaps. ſo great a number of addreſſes were 
never before ſeen, on any ſimilar occalion. The clergy 
of London and Weſtminſter, with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury at their head, waited on his majeſty with 
their compliments on his acceſſion to the throne; and 
were followed by the two univerſities, and other re- 
ſpectable bodies. His majeſty having repreſented to 
the houſe of commons, that it was neceſſary to make 
proviſion for ſupporting his civil government with ho- 
nour and dignity, they granted the ſum of eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to defray the expences of the civil 


liſt, They then proceeded to grant the ſupplies for the 
ſervice of the current year, the whole of which amounted 
to upwards of nineteen millions. | 

In the beginning of 1961 the parliament paſſed an act 
in favour of inſalvent debtors, who, by giving up all their 
effects, were to be diſcharged by the juſtices at the 


quarter ſeſſion“ . In March the king ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes, importing that as nothing could contribute 
more towards promoting the intereſts of the people than 
that of rendering the judges independent, ſo he deſired 
they. would grant him leave to advance their falanes, 
and that they ſhould hold their places by patent for life ; 
for by the act of ſettlement at the revolution, they were 
to expire within ſix months after the death of the king f. 

The public buſineſs being now diſpatched, the king 
repaired to the houſe of lords on the 19th of March, 
and having ſigned ſuch bills as were ready, cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne : ſhortly after 


— 


which the parliament was diffolved, and writs were | 


iſſued for a new one. | | 

In the beginning of this year the French king, in 
conſequence of the loſſes he had ſuſtained through the 
victories with which the Britiſh arms had been crowned 
in every quarter of the globe, began to hint by means 
of his ambaſſadors at different courts his diſpoſition to 
reſtore the peace of Europe, and affected a peculiar 


| 


ſnould appear in any degree to acquieſce in reaſonable 


Peterſburgh, Vienna, France, Sweden, and Poland, 
having made ſeveral declarations which were figned at 
Paris the 25th of March, and delivered at London the | 
31ſt of the ſame month; the counter declaration of | 
Great Britain and Pruſſia appeared on the 3d of April; 
and Augſburg was appointed for the place of congreſs, 
as being moſt conveniently ſituated for the ſeveralpowers 
at war. Lord Egremont, lord Stormont, ambaſſador | 
in Poland, and general Yorke, ambaſſador in Holland, 
were nominated as plenipotentiaries for England; and 
the count de Choiſeul was appointed on the part of 
France, It was unanimouſly agreed, with a view to 
render the negociation as unembarraſſed as poſſible, to { 
admit none but the principal parties, and their allies, to 
this treaty. As the German war was referred to the 
treaty of Augſburg, the limits of America were ſepa- 
rately conſidered at London and Paris. For this pur- 
poſe, miniſters were mutually ſent from thoſe courts ; 
M. de Buſſy on the part of France, and Mr. Stanly on 
that of England. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming diſpoſitions for 
peace, the war in Germany was carried on with great 
{virit. - In the beginning of February prince Ferdinand 
aſſembled his army, and began his march towards Caſſel, 


on the 18th of that month, in four columns, the com- 
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* This act, however beneficial iu other reſpects, had in it a 
clauſe, attended with ſuch conſequences, that it was found 
ueceſſary to fepeal it; It was imagined that every creditor 


cealed any of them to the amount of twenty pounds, he was to 
ſutfer death as a felon: This clauſe was laid hold of by many 
of the lower ſort of tradeſmen, who, in order to cheat the cre- | 
ditors, got one of their own relations to compel them to ac- 


were deprived. of their, property under the proftituted authority 


3 


thand of the yangiiard being aſſigned to the marquis or 
Granby, who advanced to Kirkberg and Metz. In 1— 
mean time the hereditary prince having received intelli- 
gence that the French garriſon of Fritzlar was not pre- 
pared for a defence, he marched thither with a few bat: 
talions, in hopes of carrying the place by a ſudden af. 
ſault, with muſquetry only: but he met with ſuch x 
warm reception, that he was obliged to wait for the ar- 
rival of ſome artillery, by which they ſoon compelled 
the governor of the place to capitulate, In the interim, 
general Briedenback took poſſeſſion of a large magazine 
at Roſenthal, and made an unſucceſsful attempt u 
Marpurg, in which he loſt his life ; but this place was 
afterwards abandoned by the French at the approach of 
the marquis of Granby, who took poſſeſſion of it. 

It was now reſolved by prince Ferdinand to reduce 
Zeigenheim and Caſſel, before the duke de Broglio 
ſhould-receive his reinforcements, and theſe two places 
were accordingly ihveſted ; but they - proceeded very 
lowly in their Er received ſeveral rebuffs 
from fallies made by the garnſon. By this time the 
duke de Broglio was joined by all the detachments he 
expected from the Lower Rhine, and advanced towards 


the army of the allies, which was now not ſufficiently 


ſtrong to meet him in the field. On the 21ſt of March 
the detachment under the hereditary prince was, in its 
march from Heimbach, encountered by a numerous 
body of the enemy, near Stangerode, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gronberg., Two thouſand of the allied army 
were either killed or taken, together with eighteen pair 
of colours, and twelve 'pieces of artillery. The allied 
army now broke up the blockade of Zeigenheim, which 
was followed by raiſing the ſiege of Caſſel, after the 
trenches had been opened twenty-ſeven days. They 
then evacuated the whole country of Heſſe, retiring be- 
hind the Dymel, and falling back nearly to the quarters 
they poſſeſſed before this attempt. |; 

About the middle of May the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick, at the head of a ſeparate body, advanced to 
Nettolen, in the neighbourhood of Munſter, to make 
obſervations on another French army under the prince 
de Soubiſe's command. Soubiſe had by this time 
formed three different camps at Duſſeldorp, Burich, 
and Rees, though part of his forces ſtill continued in 
cantonment. In the mean time the war was proſecuted 
by detached parties, and ſkirmiſhes were fought with 
various ſucceſs. The army of the duke de Broglio, 
having about the latter end of June, croſſed the Dymel, 
diſlodged general Sporcken from his poſt on the left of 
that river, with the loſs of eighteen hundred men taken 
priſoners, nineteen pieces of cannon, four hundred 
horſes, and two hundred waggons. The French next 
took poſſeſſion of Warbourg, Paderborn, and Dringle- 
broen, and on the ad of July, compelled prince Ferdi- 
nand to paſs the Lippe. Theſe ſucceſſes, however, were 
over-balanced by the atchievements of ſmall parties of 
the allies, who, at different times, were diſpatched to 
harraſs them in their motions, and cut off their convoys 
of proviſion. : 

July 13, general Luckner, with a detachment, ad- 
vanced to Salme, where the count de Chabot was poſted 
with a ſtrong body of horſe and foot, which he attacked 
with ſuch fury, that they were forced to repaſs the Lippe 
in haſte, having loſt about two hundred men, and as 
many horſes in their retreat. Other parties intercepted 
the French convoys near Caſſel, and did ſuch damage 
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that the city of London preſented a petition to have it repealed; 
but it did not take place till the meeting of the new parliament. 

+ In conſequence of this meſſage, the ſalaries of the nine 
puiſne judges in England were advanced from fifteen hundred 
pounds: to two thouſand fer ann. and the three chiefs 
in proportion, In Scotland, the lord prefident, inſtead of one 
thouſand pounds a year, was allowed thirteen hundred; the 
lords of ſeſſion feven hundred pounds inftead of five hundred; 
and the lords juſticiary, one thouſand inſtead of Ve hundred 
pounds. ? 


to . 
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to the enemy, that they reſolved to vnite their armies 
and give battle to prince F erdinand. The armies formed 
their camp at Hohenover. On the 15th of the ſame 
month the army of Soubiſe, having {truck their tents, 


vanced poſt of the allied army. In the evening of the 
15th, the enemy made a furious attack on a poſt aſſigned 
to the command of lord Granby, which was ſuſtained 
with the moſt intrepid bravery and reſolution till the ar- 
rival of Wutgenau, who advancing on his left, and 
charging them in flank, obliged them to retire into the 
woods with precipitation. At three in the morning of 
the 16th, the whole French army advanced again to the 
attack on the fide where Wutgenau was poſted, and a 
terrible fire of cannon and muſquetry was maintained on 
both ſides for five hours, during which the enemy was 
not able to gain one inch of ground. About nine prince 
Kerdinand received advice that Broglio's deſign was to 
cannonade lord Granby's camp, from an oppoſite emi- 
nence. Hereupon a body of troops received immediate 
orders to anticipate this operation by making a vigorous 
charge. They advanced accordingly with the greateſt 
intrepidity, and attacked the enemy with ſo much fury, 
that the French were ſoon obliged to abandon the field 


of action. Their left, however, ſtill maintained a ſevere 


cannonade ; but were no ſooner informed of their defeat 
on the right, than they deſiſted from the attack, and 
retreated in good order. During this action the 
French loſt near five thouſand men killed and taken, 
ſome colours, and a few pieces of artillery. Prince 
Ferdinand's loſs did not exceed five hundred men. The 
two French generals, from ſome miſunderſtanding be- 
tween them, now divided their armies: Broglio, with 
his diviſion, marched towards Caſſel, and Soubiſe re- 
treated to Dortmund, and croſſed the Roer, in order to 
ſecure a great number of barges then paſſing down the 
Rhine with proviſions for his army. He did not, how- 
eves, take this ſtep, before he ſent off two large detach- 
ments to reinforce Broglio. Nor did he continue any 
longer on the other ſide of the-Roer, than was neceſſa 
to receive his proviſions, when he repaſſed both that 
river and the Lippe, advancing as far as Dulmen. In 
the mean time Broglio penetrated ſtill farther into the 
electorate of Hanover, took poſſeflion of Keſter, and 
fortified the place. 

The army of the allies being greatly inferior to the 
French, prince Ferdinand retired to Dumolt, and called 
in moſt of his detachments. The French encamped 
near him on the heights of Neim, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


happened between the two armies, in one of which/ 
prince Henry, brother to the hereditary prince, was 
mortally wounded. During tneſe tranſactions general, 


Luckner gained a conſiderable advantage at Caſſel, He 
atracked and routed a large body of the enemy, and 
took many priſoners, together with ſome horſes, and a 
large quantity of ammunition. Nor did the French re- 
main idle. Broglio, having croſſed the Weſer with his 
whole army, prince Ferdinand made a forced march, 
paſſed the Dymel, and advanced to Caſſel. Broglio 
perceiving that he could not now advance to the city of 
Hanover, without bringing on a genera] engagement 
wich the allied army, thought proper to retreat. The 
French being thus retired, prince Ferdinand proceeded 


to Paderborr and eſtabliſhed his head quarters at 


Buhne. The duke de Broglio, having re-croſſed the 
Woäaſer, encamped his army at Eimbeck, where he laid 
the whole country” under contribution. Mean while 
Soubile erected his ovens at Dorſten, and garriſoned 
the place with one battalion, 'but the hereditary prince 
attacked and reduced the town. The garriſon were 
made priſoners, the ovens demoliſhed, and large quan- 
tities of proviſions deſtroyed. Soubiſe now retreated to 
the other ſide of the Lippe; but he ſoon after re-paſſed 
that river, and advanced to Coesfelt, ravaging the 
northern parts of the country. 

In September a detachment from the army of Soubiſe, 
under the command of the count de Conflans, advanced 
to the gates of Embden, which was gar: iſoned by two 


— 


| they laid the . 
advanced on the left of the allies, and diſlodged an ad- 


| 
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companies of Engliſh invalids; who obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation, and embarked for Bremen. The 
French did not, however, continue long in the town: 
country under contribution, 
and immediately evacuated the place. But the country 
people flew to arms, and ſunk the pontoons, on which 
the enemy had paſſed the river, ſo that it was ſome time 
before the detachment could return to their camp. An- 
other party entered the city of Oſnaburg, and pillaged 
the place, the inhabitants not being in a condition to 
pay the enormous contributions clemanded by the enemy. 
A third party made an attempt upon Bremen: but the 
inhabitants joining the garriſon, the French were re- 
pulſed. In che beginning of November prince Ferdi- 
nand formed a plan for attacking marſhal Broglio un- 
expectedly, before he could call in his detachments. In 
order to this he ordered the hereditary prince and gene- 
ral Luckner, reinforced by the garriſon of Wolfenbuttle, 
to advance from their reſpective poſts, ſo as to be in 
the neighbourhood of Eimbeck by a certain hour on the 
5th of November. He commanded the marquis of 
Granby to force the French poſt at Cappelnhagen on 
the 4th; to proceed next day to Wickenien, and block 
up a defile in that neighbourhood, on the road from 
Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. On the 4th he croſſed the 
river near Haſtenbeck with the main body of his army, 
and advanced towards Eimbeck. When he approached 
Wickenſen, he found part of his orders already executed, 
the road being occupied by a ſtrong body of Britiſh 
grenadiers and highlanders ; for the marquis of Granby 
had bravely forced the enemy's poſt at Cappelnhagen, 
and, by the hour appointed, blocked up the defile. In 
the mean time M. de Chabot finding he was intercepted, 
retreated towards Eſcherſhauſen, and ſtruck into the 
road to Eimbeck, which general Hardenberg had been 
ordered to ſecure : but, unfortunately, ſome of that 
officer's pontoons were overturned, which retarded him 
ſo long, that he did not arrive at the place appointed till 
ſeven in the morning; by whichtime Chabot had paſſed 
the defile on his way to Eimbeck, which place he reached 
without farther interruption. Prince Ferdinand ad- 
vanced towards the French camp, which he found too 
ſtrong to be attacked with any probability of ſucceſs. 
He therefore reſolved to turn their flanks, as if he de- 
ſigned to cut off their communication with Gottingen, a 
motion which, he 1magined, would either bring Broglio 
to an engagement on equa] terms, or oblige him to re- 
treat, He choſe, however, the latter, and on the gh 
of November the whole French army retired. After 
this no tranſaction of conſequence happened in Ger- 
many. The duke de Broglio quartered his forces in 
and about Caſlel ; while thoſe of Soubiſe were diſtri- 
buted at Duſſeldorp and along the Lower Rhine. The 
allies fixed their quarters at Hilderſham, Munſter, 
Hamelen, and Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry win- 
tered in Eaſt Frieſland, and the infantry in the biſhopric 
of Oſnaburg. | 
Several ſucceſsful exploits were performed in the Eat 
and Welt-Indies in the courſe of this year. After the 
reduction of Pondicherry, an armament was equipped 
againſt the French ſettlement of Mahie, ſituated about 
thirty miles to the northward of Tillicherry on the Ma- 
labar coaſt. A body of forces for this expedition was 
embarked at Bombay, under the command of major 
Hector Monro, who obliged M. Loner, the French 
governor at Mahie, to ſurrender the place with all its 
dependencies in the beginaing of February, But the 
French officers in the Eaſt-Indies intereſted in their 
cauſe Shah Zadda, a prince of the Mogul empire, 
who, at the head of eighty thouſand men, took the field 
againſt the Eaſt-India company's forces, commanded 
by major John Charnock, and reinforced by the ſubah- 
of Bengal. This army conſiſted of five hundred Euro- 
peans, two thouſand five hundred ſepoys, and twenty 
thouſand black troops, with twelve pieces of cannon. 
Both armies advanced to the neighbourhood of Guya, 
where, on the 15th of January, the Mogul's troops 
were routed in a pitched battle. All their artillery was 


taken, 
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taken, together with part of their baggage, and a num- | the ſtudding ſails with ſuch ſucceſs,” as to wear the 


.ber of French officers. 


In June, the iſland of Dominica, in the Weſt-Indies, 
was taken from the French, by a party of Engliſh forces 
under lord Rollo, aſſiſted by commodore Sir James 
Douglas, with four ſhips of the line.. The forts that 
had been damaged during the ſieges were repaired, and 
every thing ſettled in a proper manner; after which 


ite round, and fall upon the oppoſite quarter of 2 
-ourageux. The officers and men now flew to the 
guns on that ſide of the ſhip oppoſed to the enemy, from 
whence they poured in a moſt dreadful diſcharge, and 
maintained it without intermiſſion or abatement. Eye 
* ſhot took place. The ſides of the Courageux were ter. 
ribly ſhattered, and her decks ſtrewed with c 


lord Rollo and Sir James Douglas bent their courſe to- | The enemy ſuſtained this fire for about twenty minutes, 
| | 


wards Guadaloupe. 5 | | 
The Engliſh navy was this year remarkably ſucceſs- 
ful ; ſeveral engagements happened in different parts of 
the world, and many of the enemy's ſhips were taken. 
But the following is juſtly eſteemed one-of the molt re- 
markable and gallant actions which diſtinguiſhed this 
war, and fully evinced the vaſt ſuperiority poſſeſſed by 


the Engliſh navy over that of France. On the 10th of 


Auguſt, captain Faulkner, of the Bellona, a ſhip of the 
line, and the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, failed 
from the river Tagus, in Portugal, for England ; having 
on board a conſiderable ſum of money for the merchants 
of London. On the + 3th they deſcried, off Vigo, three 
fail of ſhips ſtanding in for the land, one of the line of 
battle, and two frigates. As ſoon as they perceived 
captain Faulkner, they bore down upon him till within 
the diſtance of ſeven miles, when they crouded all the 
fail they could and bore away. Captain Faulkner being 
by this time convinced of their ſize, and from the intel- 
ligence he had received, conjecturing that the large ſhip 
was the Courageux, as it actually proved to be, he 
hoiſted all the fail he could carry, and gave chaſe till 
ſun-ſet, when one of the French frigates hauling out in 


the Offing, he threw out a ſignal to the Brilliant to pur- 
ſue in that direction, which order was immediately 


obeyed. They did not loſe ſight of the enemy all night, 


but at ſun-riſe had gained only two miles upon them in a 


Chace of fourteen hours, ſo that the French commodore 
might ſtill have avoided an engagement, had he thought 
proper; but he no longer declined the action, for by 


this time he plainly perceived that. one of the Engliſh, 


ſhips was a frigate, and the Bellona, at that diſtance, 
appeared to him much ſmaller than ſhe really was. He 
now hoiſted a red enſign on the mizen ſhrouds, as a 
ſignal for his two frigates. to clofe with, and engage the 
Brilliant; at the ſame time he hauled down his ttudding 
ſails, wore round, and ſtood for the Bellona under his 
top- ſails, while captain Faulkner advanced towards him 
with an eaſy ſail, and ordered his quarters to be manned. 


The two ſhips were equal in burthen, in number of 


guns, and in weight of metal. The crew of the Cou- 


rageux amounted to ſeven hundred men, commanded 


by M. du Guy Lambert ; but the Bellona's complement | 
conſiſted of only five hundred and fifty men. The fire | 
on both ſides was ſuſpended till they were within muſ- 


quet ſhot, when the engagement began with a terrible 


diſcharge of ſmall arms and artillery. In leſs than nine 
minutes all the Bellona's braces, bowlings, ſhrouds, 
and rigging, were cut and ſhattered by the ſhot, and the 
mizen-maſt fell over the ſtern, with all the men on the 
round top, who nevertheleſs ſaved their lives, by clam- 
bering into the port-holes of the gun-room. Appre- 
henſive that the enemy might ſeize this opportunity of 
eſcaping, captain Faulkner gave orders to board them 
immediately; but this attempt was ſoon rendered im- 
practicable, by the poſition of the two ſhips. The 
Courageux was now fallen athwart the bows of the Bel- 


lona, in which ſituation ſhe muſt have raked the latter 


fore and aft with great execution. The haul- yards and 
moſt of the other ropes by which the Bellona could be 
worked, were already ſhur away. Captain Faulkner, 
however, with the aſſiſtance of his maſter, made uſe of 
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* The ſucceſs of the Bellona was, in a great meaſure, o- w- 
ing to the brave conduct of captain Logie, who reſolved to 
amuſe the French frigates in ſuch a manner as to prevent ei- 
ther from aſſiſtin the Courageux. Accordingly, he began 
the attack on the Malicieuſe, but the other coming up imme- 


when the enſigns was hauled down, and the engagem 
ceaſed ; but 2 ſhort time after a ſhot was fee 3 
the lower tier of the Courageux; upon which the Bri. 
tiſh ſeamen. ran to their quarters, and without waiting 
for orders, poured in two broadſides upon the enemy, 
who now called. for quarter, which was granted them. 
The Bellona ſuffered greatly in her rigging, but very 
little in the hull, and her number of killed and wounded 
did not exceed forty. The caſe was very different with 
the Courageux. Nothing was left ſtanding but her 
foremaſt and bowſprit; large breaches were made in her 
ſides; her decks were torn up in ſeveral parts; many of 
her guns were diſmounted; and her quarters filled with 
- mangled bodies of the dying and the dead. Above two 
hundred and twenty were killed, and half that number 
_ wounded. The prize was conducted to Liſbon “. 
This year a ſquadron was equipped under the com- 
mand of commodore Keppel, conſiſting of ten ſhips of 
the line,, ſeveral frigates, two fire-ſhips, and two bomb 
ketches, beſides tranſports. The object of this arma- 
ment was againſt Belleiſle, the largeſt of all the Euro- 
pean iſlands belonging to the French king. The troops 
deſtined for this expedition amounted to ten battalions, 
under the command of major-general Hopſon, aſſiſted 
by major-general Crawford, with proper engineers, 
ſome troops of light horſe, and a detachment of artil- 
lery. On the 29th of March the whole armament failed 
from Spithead; and on the 7th of April came to an 
anchor in Belleiſle-Road. A feint was firſt made to 
attack the citadel of Palais, while two large ſhips con- 
voyed the troops to the. landing-place, and ſilenced a 
battery which the enemy had erected there. This at- 
tempt, however, did not ſucceed, and was attended with 
the loſs of near five hundred men. It was ſome time 
before the weather would permit a ſecond attempt to be 
made. In the morning of the 22d the following ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtratagem was adopted: the troops were diſpoſed 
in the flat-bottomed boats, and rowed to different parts 
of the iſland, as if they intended to land in ſeveral places; 
by which means the attention of the enemy was fo diſ- 
tracted, that they knew not where to expect the deſcent, 
and were obliged to divide their forces at random. In 
the mean time, brigadier Lambert pitched upon the 
rocky point of Lomaria, where captain Paterſon, at the 
head of Beauclerk's grenadiers, and captain Murray 
with a detachment of marines, climbed the precipice 
with anfazing intrepidity, and ſuſtained: the fire of a 
ſtrong body of the enemy, till they were ſupported by 
the reſt of the troops, who joined as they landed, and 
the French were obliged to abandon their batteries. 
But this advantage was not gained without loſs. About 
forty men were killed, and many more wounded, among, 
whom were colonel Mackenzie, and the captains Mur- 


ray and Paterſon. M. de Croix, the French governor, 


finding that the Engliſh troops were diſembarked, to 
the number of eight thouſand men, recalled all his de- 
tachments to Palais, and prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. After various ſkirmiſhes a detachment of ma- 
rines, ſupported by part of Loudon's regiment, advanced 
to the parapet, drove the French from the works, and, 
after a very obſtinate diſpute, took poſſeſſion of the 
place. Five other redoubts were all reduced in the 
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diately, he ſtood their whole fire all the time the great ſhips 
were engaged, and near an hour after ſhe had ſtruck her co- 


J riggi ng. | 


lours; when they both thought proper to ſeek for ſafety in 
flight, having ſuffered conſiderable, damage in their maſts and 


fame 


f 


fame manner, and great ſlaughter was made of the 
enemy, who withdrew into the citadel ; and ſuch was 
the ardour of the aſſailants, that they entered the ſtreets 
of Palais with the fugitives, a great number of whom 
were made priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of the town, 
in which they found the French hoſpital, and ſome Eng- 
liſh priſoners, who had been taken in different ſallies. 
Every endeavour was now exerted for the reduction of 
the citadel, and by the end of May a breach was made, 
which by the 7th of June became practicable, when 
M. de St. Croix, being apprehenſive of a general aſ- 
fault; demanded a enen, This being granted 
him on very honourable terms, the articles were 
immediately ſigned and executed, and the citadel was 
taken poſſeſſion of by Beauclerk's grenadiers. 

While war was thus raging in almoſt every part of the 
globe, the congreſs at Augſburg was intended to be 
opened for a general peace ; but ſuch was the ſubtle and 
politic prevarication of the French, and the unprece- 
dented interpoſition of the Spaniards, that the intention 


was rendered abortive, and the congreſs never took 


place. The Spaniſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſ- 
avow the repreſentation he had made, but ſo far from 
that, he returned, as authorized by the court of Madrid, 
a written anſwer, in which he juſtified the ſtep he had 
taken as agreeable to the ſentiments of his maſter. He 


declared that the kings of France and Spain were united 


not only by the tie of blood, but by a mutual intereſt ; 


he applauded his moſt Chriſtian majeſty for the huma- 


nity and greatneſs of mind he had demonſtrated in the 
propoſition that was complained of. He inſiſted much 
on the fincere deſire of peace, the only motive which 
influenced the conduct of the two monarchs ; and he 
preſumptuouſly added, That if his maſter had been 
governed by any other principles, his catholic majeſty, 
giving full ſcope to his greatneſs, would have ſpoken for 
himſelf, and as became his dignity.” 

On account of the partiality of the Spaniſh court, 
Mr. Pitt declared that a war was abſolutely inevitable; 
and if, for the preſent moment, the Spaniards had ra- 
ther delayed their declaration of war, than laid aſide 
their hoſtile intentions, it was in order to ſtrike the blow 
at their own time, and with the greater effect; and 
therefore their reaſons for delaying to act were the very 
motives, which ought to induce us to act with the ut- 
moſt ſpeed and vigour : that we ought to conſider the 
evaſions of that court as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, and 
that refuſal as a declaration of war : that we ought from 
prudence, as well 4 from ſpirit, to {ſecure ourſelves the 
firſt blow; and to be practically convinced, that the 
early and effective meaſures, which had ſo large a ſhare 
in reducing France to the dependence upon Spain, would 
alſo be the fitteſt for deterring or diſabling Spain from 
affording any protection to France; that to carry on this 
war with vigour, it was only neceſſary to continue our 
preſent efforts; no new armament would be neceſſary ; 
arid that, if any war could provide its own reſources, it 
muſt be a war with Spain : that their flota had not yet 
arrived, and that the taking of it would at once diſable 
their hands and ſtrengthen ours. The ſentiments of 
moſt of the-other miniſters, on this occaſion, were very 
different from thoſe of Mr. Pitt; and on the diviſion 
Mr. Pitt and lord Temple were the only voices in fa- 
vour of the immediate declaration of war againſt Spain, 
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* Certain it is, that no man was ever better qualified to 
conduct the affairs of government than Mr, Pitt. To a liberal 
education he had joined an extenſive reading; and his con- 
duct in parliament convinced the Britiſh ſenate, that his me- 
mory was equal to his judgement and eloquence. 

+ The duchy of Mecklenberg lies between Lunenberg and 
the Baltic, and is neither rich nor extenſive. The dukes are 
ſaid ro be deſcended from the kings of the Vandals. The peo- 
ple were converted to the Chriſtian religion in the twelfth 
century, and at preſent profeſs the Lutheran perſuaſion. The 


duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, being the eldeſt branch, poſ- 


ſeſſes a yearly revenue amounting to about forty thouſand 


pounds. The duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz does not receive 
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they reſigned their employments *. 
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upon which, having declared their reaſons in writing, 
His majeſty, the 
day following, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices, 
ſettled a penſion of three thouſand pounds per annum on 
Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at the ſame time his lady 
was made counteſs of Chatham in her own right: _.. 

We muſt not paſs over the tranſactions of this year 
without mentioning the marriage and coronation of their 
preſent majeſties. The king, deſirous of giving all poſs 
ſible permanency to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, re- 


ſolved to chooſe a conſort, whoſe participation might 


ſweeten the cares of government, and whoſe virtues 
ſhould make his private happineſs coincide with the ſa- 
tisfaction of his people. Struck with the character of 
the princeſs Charlotta Sophia, princeſs of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz t, he privately employed perſons, in whom he 
could confide, to aſcertain the report of her engaging 
qualifications: and being fully convinced of her perſonal 
attractions, her amiable diſpoſition, and ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, he made a formal demand of her in marriage. 
The propoſal of ſuch an illuſtrious alliance could not bur 
be acceptable to the court of Mecklenburg; and the 
princeſs herſelf was not inſenſible of the extraordinary 
accompliſhments of the young monarch, who had thus 
diſtinguiſhed her by his affection and eſteem. The 
king's intention of marriage was declared in council on 
the 8th of July, and the members being highly pleaſed 
with the declaration, unanimouſly requeſted it might be 
made public for the ſatisfaction of the nation in general. 
The earl of Harcourt was appointed ambaſſador pleni- 
potentiary to the court of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, to de- 
mand the princeſs, and ſign the contract of marriage; 
and the royal yachts were prepared, under. convoy of a 
large ſquadron, commanded by lord Anſon, to convoy 
the future queen to England. In the mean time her 
houſhold being eſtabliſhed, the ambaſſador. ſet out for 
the continent on this important affair. The ducheſſes 
of Ancaſter and Hamilton, and the counteſs of Effing- 
ham were appointed ladies of the bed-chamber, to at- 
tend her from the court of Mecklenburg in her paſſage 
to England; and embarking at Harwich, the whole 
fleet ſer ſail for Stade on the 8th of Auguſt. The con- 

tract of marriage being ſigned by the earl of Harcourt 
at Strelitz, her royal highnels was complimented by the 

ſtates of the country, and the deputies of the town. 
The ambaſſador and the ladies were magnificently en- 
tertained : and the event was celebrated with the moſt 
{ſplendid rejoicings. On the 17th the princeſs, accom- 
panied by the reigring duke her brother, ſet out for 
Mirow, amidſt the tears and prayers of all ranks of peo- 
ple, the poor in particular, whoſe zealous patroneſs ſhe 
had always ſhewn herſelfl. Next day ſhe arrived at Per- 
leberg, where the count de Gotter complimented her in 
the name of the Pruſſian monarch. Thence ſhe conti- 
nued her journey by Lutzen to Gourde, and on the 22d 
reached Stade, under a general diſcharge of cannon, 

and amidſt the acclamations of the people. She was 
received by all the burgeſſes in arms: the whole town 
was illuminated: triumphal arches were erected ; ſeveral 
of the principal ladies preſented her with verſes on her 
approaching nuptials; and the public joy was expreſſed 
by every pollible demonſtration. On the 23d ſhe em- 

barked in the yacht at Cuxhaven, where ſhe was ſaluted 

by the Briciſh ſquadron aſſembled for her convoy F. 


After 
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above twenty thouſand pounds a-year ; but he has a voice in 
the diet of the empire. The princeſs Charlotta-Sophia, who 
was then in the ſeventeenth year of her age, is ſiſter to the laſt 
mentioned prince, born of Elizabeth, daughter of the Erneſt- 
Frederic, duke of Saxe Hildburghauſen. / 
t In the interval the minds of the Engliſh people were 
wound up to the higheſt pitch of expectation. The king hav- 
ing ſignified his intention that the princeſs ſhould land at 
Greenwich, both ſides of the Thames were lined with innu- 
merable multitudes. The river itſelf was covered with plea- 
ſure-boats, wherries; and other veſſels filled with ſpectators, 
and cruiſing between Blackwall and Graveſend, in order to 
meet and welcome their future queen's arrival. Seats and 
10 C ſcaffolds 
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After a tedious-voyage of ten days, during which the 
fleet was expoſed to three different ſtorms, and often in 
danger of being driven on the coaſt of Norway, the 
princeſs landed on the. 7th of September in the afternoon 
at Harwich, where ſhe was received by the mayor and 
aldermen in their formalities. She advanced with her 
attendants by the way of Colcheſter to Witham, where 
ſhe obligingly gratified the curioſity of the people. In 
the mean time, the king being apprized by the couriers 
of her arrival, diſpatched his n coaches,. with a party 
of horſe-guards, who met her at Rumford, and con- 


ducted her to London, through innumerable crowds of 


people, aſſembled on the road to gratify their curioſity, 


and welcome her arrival. Their applaufe was ſignified | 


in tumultuous acclamations, which attended her ſeveral 


miles. Thus accompanied, this amiable. princeſs pro- 


ceeded to the garden-gate of the palace of St. James, 
where ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke of 
Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain. Ar the 
gate ſhe was received by the duke of York, and in the 
garden ſhe was met by the king himſelf, whoſe looks 
declared the tranſports of his joy. When ſhe made her 

obeiſance, he raiſed her by the hand, which. he kiſſed, 
and then led her up ſtairs to the palace, where they dined 
together, with the whole royal family. At nine the 
nuptial ceremony was performed by Dr. Secker, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the royal chapel, which had 
been magnificently decorated for the occaſion *®, The 


ceremony of the nuptials was ſoon ſucceeded by that of 


the coronation. Weſtminſter-Hall was prepared for 
the royal banquet, by removing the courts of judicature, 
boarding the floor, erecting canopies, and building three 
rows of galleries for the accommodation of the ſpecta- 


tors. A platform was laid between the hall and Weſt- 


minſter-Abbey, where the king was actually crowned. 
All the houſes and ſtreets within ſight of the proceſſion 
were faced and crowded with benches and ſcaffolding, 
which extended on both ſides within the abbey from 
the weſtern entrance almoſt up to the choir. A new 
arliament, having been ſummoned, met on the 3d of 
8 and, as no miniſterial influence had been. 
uſed in electing the members of which it was compoſed, 
it undoubtedly deſerved the appellation of a free parlia- 
ment. The king, being ſeated on the throne, com- 
manded the attendance of the commons ; to whom he 
ſignified his pleaſure, by the mouth of the lord-chan- 
cellor, that they ſhould return to their houſe, and chooſe 
a new ſpeaker. Accordingly their unanimous choice 
fell upon Sir John Cuſt, a gentleman of extenſive know- 
ledge and diſtinguiſhed probity. His majeſty, repairing 
again to the houſe of peers.on the 6th, approved of the 
ſpeaker, and made an excellent ſpeech to the members 
vf the parliament. | 
The commons, after preſenting their addreſs, imme- 
diately proceeded to ſettle the ſupplies neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the nation, which amounted co 18,229, 1 351. 
18s. 11:d. But they had hardly ſettled this important 
meaſure, when advick arrived from the earl of Briſto], 
his majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, importing, ' that 
having demanded a categorical declaration with reſpect 
to the part his catholic majeſty intended to act in the 
diſputes between the courts of London and Verſailles, he 
had received at firſt a very evaſive and unſatisfactory 
anſwer. He added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, 
he was anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of Verſailles, 
and that war was that moment declared againſt Great- 
Britain; and therefore, that he might retire when he 
thought proper. Soon after the count de Fuentes, am- 
baſſador from Spain at the court of London, delivered 
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ſcaffolds were prepared along the ſhore for ſeveral miles; and 
all the publicans reſiding near the banks of the river both in 
Kent and Eſſex, were enriched by an amazing conflux of 
company. 


* Belides the royal 2 all the great officers of ſtate, the ö 
es, 


nobility, peers, and peere and the foreign miniſters, at- 


tended at the ſervice, the concluſion of which was announced 


HISTORY Off ENGLAND, 


to the earl of Egremont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt 


as ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department, a paper 


calculated for ſowing jealouſies, and fomenting diviſions 
among the ſubjects of Great-Britain, and containing 
invectives againſt Mr. Pitt. 
On the 4th of January, 1762, war was declared 
againſt Spain, in conſequence of which letters of marque 
were iſſued, and preparations made with the greateſt di- 
ligence and diſpatch, to humble the pride and inſolence 
of the Spaniſh monarch, On .the 19th of the ſame 
month his majeſty went to the houſe of peers and ad- 
dreſſed the parliament in a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed. 
his reliance on the Divine bleſſing, on the juſtice of his 
cauſe, on the zealous and — aſſiſtance of his faith. 
ful ſubjects, and the concurrence of his allies ; who muſt 
find themſelves involved in the pernicious and extenſive 
projects of his enemies. The two houſes then preſented 
addreſſes to his majeſty, aſſuring him, in the moſt af. 


-fectionate and loyal manner, that they would vigorouſly 


ſupport the juſtice of his cauſe. _ 
A ſhort time before Mr. Pitt's reſignation, he had 
determined to employ a very conſiderable part of the 
Britiſh forces againſt the French colonies in the Weſt- 
Indies. Nor was this reſolution merely ſpeculative; a 
ſtrong ſquadron was fitted out, and failed 7 $2 Spithead 
in the month of October in the preceding year. This 
armament had under their convoy a number of ttanſ- 
ports, with four battalions from Belleiſle to join at Bar- 
badoes a ſtrong body of forces from North America, 
together with ſome regiments and volunteers from Gua- 
daloupe and the Leeward Iſlands, and proceed in con- 
cert with the fleet already on that ſtation, and make a 
conqueſt of Martinico, which, fince the attempt of ge- 
neral Hopſon, had been ſtrengthened with new fortifi- 
cations, and a ſtrong body of troops. The armament 
from North America and England, under the command 
of major-general Monckton and rear-admiral Rodney, 
amounting to eighteen battalions, and as many ſhips of 
the line, belides frigates, bombs, and fire ſhips, having 
rendezvouſed at Barbadoes, failed from that place on 
the 5th of January, and on the 8th the fleet and tranſ- 
ports anchored in St. Ann's Bay, in the eaſtern part of 
Martinico, the men of war having firſt ſilenced ſome 
batteries which the enemy had erected on that part of 
the coaſt f. General Monckton, not thinking this a 
proper place for diſembarking, detached two brigades 
under the command of brigadiers Haldimand and 
Grant, to the bay of Petite Anſe, where a battery was 
cannonaded, and taken, by the ſeamen and marines. 
Theſe brigades were ſoon followed by the whole army, 
and the reſt of the ſquadron ; when ſome other batteries 
being ſilenced, general Monckton, with the forces, 
landed, on the 16th, in the neighbourhood of the Cas 
des Navires, and having received a reinforcement of 
two bartglions of marines from the ſquadron, he deter- 
mined to beſiege the town of Fort Royal; but previous 
to this attempt he found it neceſſary to attack the heights 
of Garnier and Tortueſon, which the enemy had forti- 
fied, and ſeemed reſolved to defend to the laſt extre- 
mity. For this purpoſe he raiſed a battery to protect 
the paſſage of a ravine that ſeparated him from thoſe 
heights, and made every other diſpoſition for the at- 
tack, which began on the 24th of une. On the 28th 
the governor, perceiving. the Engliſh had-obtained ſe- 
veral advantages, and were employed 1n erecting batte- 
ries on the different heights which commanded the 
citadel, ordered the chamade to be beat, and ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. On the 4th of February, the 
gate was delivered up to the victors, and next morning 
the garriſon, amounting to eight hundred men marched 


— 
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to the people by the diſcharge of the artillery at the Park and 
the Tower; and the cities of London and Weſtminſter were 
illuminated in honour of this auſpicious event. 

+ In the courſe of this ſervice, the Raiſonable, a ſhip of the 
line, was, by the ignorance of the pilot, run upon a rect o 
rocks, from whence ſhe could not be got off; but the men 
were happily ſaved, together with her ſtores and artillery. 

oy out 
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but with all the honours of war: Immediately after the 
reduction of Fort Royal, deputations were ſent from 
different parts of the. iſland, requeſting a capitulation : 
but M. de la Touche, the governor-general, retired 
with his forces to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to de- 
fend to the laſt extremity. On the 7th, Pidgeon Iſland, 
which was ſtrongly fortified, and eſteemed one of the 
beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons. This conqueſt was obtained at a ſmall ex- 
pence of about four hundred men, including a few offi- 
cers, killed and wounded in the different attacks; but 
the loſs of the enemy was very conſiderable. General 
Monckton was juſt ſetting out for the reduction of St. 
Pierre, when two depuries arrived from M. de la 
Touche, with propoſals of capitulation ſigned. On the 
16th the Engliſh commander took poſſeſſion of St. 
Pierre, and all the poſts in that neighbourhood ; while 
the French governor-general, with M. Rouille, the 
lieutenant-governor, the ſtaff officers, and about three 
hundred and twenty grenadiers, were embarked on 
hoard ſome tranſports, and conveyed to France *. 
It was now reſolved to carry on the war againſt Spain 

in the Weſt-Indies. The Havannah, the center of 
their Indian commerce, was at this time ſtrongly de- 
fended, and it was reckoned impregnable. Nineteen 
ſhips of the line, with many ſmaller veſſels, were fitted 
out, under the command of admiral Pocock, and about 
ten thouſand land forces commanded by the earl of 
Albemarle. At firſt the admiral intended to have landed 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland of Cuba, where it was 
ſuppoſed he might fall in with the Spaniſh galleons ; but 
that opinion being over-ruled in a council of war, the 
fleet continued on a courſe of ſeven hundred miles, in a 
very dangerous ſea. The admiral. had no pilot to direct 
him; but being in poſſeſſion of an excellent chart of 
thoſe ſeas taken by lord Anſon, he depended on his own 
judgement, and diſpatched a ſhip to make proper en- 
quiries whether there was a probability of paſſing. On 
the return of the ſhip, the admiral ordered the fleet to 
weigh anchor, and hoiſt ſail, continuing under way, in 
three diviſions, conſiſting of the ſhips of the line, the 
frigates, and the tranſports. On the gth of June, they 
got out of theſe dangerous ſeas, and came within ſight 
of St. Jago, on the eaſtern extremity of the iſland of 
Cuba . From St. Jago the fleet continued their voy- 
age to the Havannah ; but here they found more diffi- 
culties to encounter than they had as yet imagined . 
The difficulties they had to encounter ſeemed inſur- 
mountable ; and the admiral, in order to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy, bore away, with a large part of 
the fleet, to the weſtward, where he ſeemed inclined to. 
land ; while commodore Keppel and captain Hervey 
landed the forces on the eaſt of the harbour, without the. 
loſs of a ſingle man, although the Spaniards had a conſide- 
rable fleet lying at anchor, which might have greatly an- 
noyed them. The earl of Albemarle divided the army 
into eight brigades; one of which, under the command 
of general Elliot, was ordered to march up the country, 
in order to prevent any ſupplies being ſent to the town, 
and to cover the ſiege in the rear. General Keppel and 
colonel Howe were ordered to make a diverſion on the 
weſt of the town; while the earl of Albemarle, with the 
main body of the forces, attacked the Moro caſtle, that 
being the grand object in view, becauſe it defended the 
entrance to the harbour. There was no freſh water to 
be had; and as the Britiſh troops were obliged to cut 
their way through woods, and drag the cannon alon 
with them, many of them died through the heat of the 


* 'The ſurrender of Martinico was followed by that of all 
the dependent iſlands, by which means the Engliſh were the 
fole poſſeſſors of all the Caribbees, and held that chain of in- 
numerable iſlands which form an immenſe bow, extending 
from the eaſtern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of 


South- America. 


+ St. Jago is the eapital of Cuba; but although the courts 
of juſtice are held there, yet the Havannah is the ſeat of com- 
merce, and conſequently, of the utmoſt importance. 
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| climate, and the fatigues they underweat in the ſervice 

of their country. But their courage and perſeverance 
overcame all difficulties ; for batteties were erected in 
the night on the riſing grounds, to cover the approaches, 
and make way for the reduction of the place. The Spa- 
niards defended the place with great bravery, and, for 
ſome time, the fire was, in a manner, equal on both 
ſides. On the 29th of June, in the evening, they made 
a ſally ; but although they acted with great courage and 
reſolution, they were obliged to retreat, with the loſs of 
above three hundred men. All the batteries being now 


gon, and the Marlborough, to fail up to the fort, under 
the command of captain Hervey; and then a moſt 
dreadful firing began. The Spaniſh artillery was well 
conducted, and it appeared that the beſt officers under 
their government were at this time at the Havannah. 
As the Moro Caſtle was ſituated on a high rock, the 
ſhips coyld not, after ſeven hours firing, make the leaſt 
impreſſion on it. In the attempt the Engliſh loſt one 
hundred and thirty men, which is not to be wondered at, 
when we conſider that, beſides the Moro Caſtle, they 
had another battery playing upon them from an oppoſite 
fort, which galled them exceſſively ; ſo that they were 
obliged to retire, otherwiſe they would have been de- 
ſtroyed. As ſoon as the Engliſh men of war were gone 
to rejoin the fleet, the Spaniards turned their attention 
to the eaſtern part of the fort, and reſolved to hold out: 
to the laſt extremity ; ſo that the Engliſh officers found 
the reduction of the place would be a work of time. An 
unforeſeen accident likewiſe tended, in a great meaſure, 
towards retarding their operations ; namely, the reduc- 
tion of a battery, which took fire by the exploſion of a 
' mortar. Sickneſs alſo rendered many of the men inca- 
pable of acting, and the few who remained in health, 
were fatigued beyond deſcription. Add to this, the 
want of freſh proviſions, the heat of the climate, and 
the inſupportable fatigue which both officers and men 
underwent, by which many gave themſelves up to de- 


were, however, ſhortly after relieved by the arrival of 
two fleets, one from New York, and another from 
Jamaica, having on board a large quantity of proviſions. 

No time was now to be loſt, and it was agreed that 
the miners ſhould be employed ; but they had a deep 
ditch to croſs, ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
they got over it, and entrenched themſelves under a 
rock, where they were not perceived by the enemy. 
The governor of che Havannah, ſenſible that the Engliſh 
would make themſelves maſters of the Moro Caſtle, 
unleſs he could ſend freſh reinforcements to it, ordered 
one thouſand two hundred men to be put on board the 
boats 1n the harbour, and to land and attack the Engliſh. 
Accordingly, theſe men landed, and attacked our forces 
in three different places, but with ſo little ſucceſs, that 
upwards of four hundred were left dead on the field; 
ſome were drowned, and the reſt, with much diſſiculty, 
ſaved themſelves by getting into their boats. On the 
30th of July the marines blew up a part of the wall, by 
which a breach was made; and although it was ſmall, 
yet the engineers were of opinion, that the army might 
attack it. The Engliſh troops now mounted the breach 
in ſuch good order, that the enemy became intimidated, 
after above four hundred of them had been killed, among 
whom was the marquis de Gonſales, the ſecond in com- 
mand, a brave officer, who died animating the ſoldiers 
to defend the place. The ſame fate attended Don 
Lewis de Velaſco, the commander in chief, who, diſ- 


t The paſſage to the harbour is extremely narrow, and 
above half a mile in length, at the end of which is a large 
bafon, where a thouſand ſhips may ride in ſafety. On one 
ſide of the narrow paſlage is the Moro Caſtle, a ſtrong fort, 
built for the defence of the place, and to prevent any ſhips from 
coming in but ſuch as have paſſports. To the weſtward of the 


doubts, and baſtions; the whole being ſurrounded by a ditch, 
and cannon placed in proper diviſions, 


daining 


opened, the admiral ordered the Cambridge, the Dra- 


ſpair, and died in conſequence of their miſery. They 


harbour ſtands the town ſtrongly fortified with a parapet, re- 
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daining to aſk quarter, collected as many men as yet ſo that the troops were diſembarked without the lok; of 
remained, and making a ſtand with them, received a a ſingle man. Next day the general took poſſeſſion of 
mortal wound while holding out his ſword th the con- ¶ the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort deſerted by the enemy, and 
erors. The Engliſh being now in poſſeſſion of the which now proved an excellent place of arms for cover. 
Get, after a ſiege of forty-four days, turned the cannon ing the landing of the ſtores and artillery. The curate's 
houſe was made the head quarters, and guarded by the 

ſeventy-ninth regiment. The church of the Hermita 
was occupied by colonel- Monſon, with an advanced 
party of two hundred men. The marines were left at 
the Malata, in the neighbourhood of the Polveriſta, to 
ſecure the communication with the fleet, and protect the 
ſtores and artillery. In the mean time a body of men 
* approached within an hundred yards of the town, and 
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againſt the town. Several batteries were erected on the 
riſing grounds near the town; and the earl of Albe- 
marle ſent a meſſage to the governor, deſiring him to 
ſurrender, as it would be in vain to hold out any longer; 
but the governor, though he returned a polite anſwer to 
the earl, yet refuſed to comply, declaring that he would 
defend the place to the laſt extremity. The firing now 
recommenced on both ſides; but in about ſix hours the 
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artillery belonging to the enemy were ſilenced, and the 
north baſtion of the city was almoſt diſabled. This re- 
duced the Spaniard to reaſon, white flags were diſplayed 
all round the place, and in a ſhort time a flag of truce 
arrived at the head quarters with propoſals for a capi- 
tulation. The terms, however, which the Spaniſh go- 
vernor thought proper to tranſmit,” were not granted: 
he demanded, that the ſhips in the harbour ſhould be 
ſent to Spain, and that the harbour ſhould be declared 
neutral. Theſe appearing more like the demands of a 
conqueror than a fallen enemy, they were rejected, and 
hoſtilities were ordered to be renewed. This produced 
the deſired effect; the enemy thought proper to recede 
from their demands, and to treat upon very different 
terms “. 6 2 £11 

Beſides the conqueſt of the Havannah, the arms of 
Great- Britain triumphed over thoſe of Spain on other 
occaſions. A ſcheme had been projected by the mi- 
niſtry for making a deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in 
the Eaſt- Indies. It is the center of the Spanith trade, 
and the port from' whence two large ſhips are arinually 
ſent acroſs the Pacific Ocean to Acapulo, one of the 
ſea-ports of Mexico, in North-America, laden with 
ſpices, ſtuffs, jewels, and other rich merchandize of 
India. The attempt was to be made on this iſland by 
part of the ſquadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, and the 
troops deſtined for the expedition were to be under the 
command of brigadier-general Draper f. On the 23d 
of September they anchored in the bay of Manilla, 
where. they found the enemy but ill prepared for a de- 


fence, and greatly alarmed at this unexpected viſit. 


The governor was the archbiſhop, who aſſumes the 
title of captain-general of the Philippine Iſlands: but 
the garriſon, conſiſting of eight hundred men, was com- 
manded by the marquis de Villa Medina, who now re- 
inforced it with a body of ten thouſand Indians, from 
the province of Pamgana; but theſe were undiſciplined, 
and formed rather a rude rabble than an army. The 
admiral having found a convenient place for landing the 
troops, immediately made the proper diſpoſitions for 
that purpoſe. The three frigates, Argo, Sea-horſe, 
and Seaford, were ſtationed near the ſhore, to cover the 
deſcent, three diviſions of the forces were put on board 
the boats of the fleet, and ſoon landed at the church and 
village of Malata. The enemy aſſembled in great num- 
bers to oppoſe the deſcent; but the frigates kept ſuch a 
continual fire of cannon and ſmall arms, that they ſoon 
diſperſed and ſought their ſafety in a precipitate flight; 


* The capitulation was ſigned on the 1gth of Auguſt, by 
which the inhabitants were ſecured in the enjoyment of their 
own laws and religion, as well as in their private property; and 
next day the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this important conqueſt, 
The Spaniſh garriſon, which was reduced to about feven hun- 


dred men, including officers, was permitted to march out with 
the honours of war; and it was ſtipulated that they and the 
About five hundred 


failors ſhould be conveyed to Old Spain. 
of the Britiſh troops, including fifteen officers, were killed, or 
died of their wounds, during the progreſs ot this ſiege, and 
about ſeven hundred, among whom were nine officers, were 
carried off by ſickneſs. The conquerors found in the place 
great quantities of artillery, ſmall arms, ammunition, and war- 
like ſtores. I welve ſhips of the line, two upon the ſtocks, 


and ſeveral trading veſſels likewiſe fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. But beſides theſe captures they acquired to the 


mount of above three millions ſterling in ſilver, tobacco, and 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the church of St. Jago, which 
they maintained, notwithſtanding the continual. fire of 
the enemy. The admiral on the 2oth, landed a batta- 
lion of ſeamen. The Spaniards did not continue idle on 
this cccafion :- they were determined, if poſſible, to 
prevent the deſtruction. of their city; and accotdingly, 
four hundred of their troops, under the chevalier 


Fayette, wich two field pieces, marched up on the right 


of the Engliſh advanced poſt, the flank of which they 
began to cannonade ; bur their attempt was ſoon ren- 
dered abortive : colonel Monſon, at the head of the 
piquets, and a ſmall reinforcement of marines, attacked 
him with ſo much fury, that they retreated with the 
greateſt precipitation, leaving one of their fiekd-pieces 
behind them. The: Engliſh general, from the ſmall- 
neſs of his army, was obliged to'confine his operations 
to one part of the town; and therefore determined to 
make his attack in the front. Hereupon a detachment 
under captain Fletcher happily paſſed. a ditch, with the 
loſs of only three men, though expoſed in this danger- 
ous attempt to the whole fire of the enemy. The bom- 
bardment was now begun, and continued day and night 
without intermiſſion, and on the 29th the admiral or- 
dered the Elizabeth and Falmouth to lie as near the city 
as the depth of water would permit, and enfilade the 
enemy's front in order to ſecond the operations of the 
beſiegers. The taſk was executed with great intrepi- 
dity, and the inhabitants were throw into the utmoſt 
confuſion. On the iſt and 2d of October the weather 
became ſo ſtormy that the whole ſquadron was in danger 
of being loſt. The South-ſea-Caltle ſtoreſhip was 
driven a-ſhore, but even in this ſituation ſhe continued 
to perform very great ſervice, by enfilading the whole 
beach to the ſouthward, and overawing a large body of 
Indians, who threatened to attack the Polveriſta and 
the magazines of the beſiegers, at the Malata. The 
heavy rains now deſcended in torrents, but did not pre- 
vent the troops and ſeamen from erecting batteries. At 
the ſame time they drew a line of parallel and commu- 
nication from thence to the advanced poſt at the church, 
and eſtabliſned a place of arms on the leſt of it, not far 
from the ſea beach. They alſo opened a battery againſt 
the left face of St. Diego's baſtion, and kept ſuch an in- 
ceſſant fire, and pointed their cannon in fo maſterly a 
manner, that in a ſhort time, twelve pieces of ordnance 
mounted on the baſtion were ſilenced; and the enemy 
obliged to abandon the- works. In the evening a bat- 
tery of three guns was opened on the letc of the place 
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valuable merchandize, collected on his catholic majeſty's ac- 
count, which at once rendered the enemy's lofs irreparable, 
and indemnified the Britiſh nation for the expence of this ex- 
pedition, which was carried into execution with the utmoſt 
alacrity, and afforded many inſtances of true courage and ca- 
aCity. 
: + The latter conſiſted of one regiment, with a company of 
the royal artillery ; to which were added, by the governor of 
Madras, ſome able officers, about thirty men of the company's 
artillery, ſix hundred ſepoys, one company of catfres, one of 
topazes, one of pioneers, and two companies cf French de- 
ſerters, together with a few hundreds of laſcars, ſor-the uſe of 
the engineers. The preparations being compleated, captain 
Grant, in the Sea-horſe, was detached to the entrance of tae 
Chineſe ſeas, with orders to intercept all veſſels bound for 
Manilla, that the enemy might not obtain information of their 
deſign. by: 
"BR, BST of 


* _ diſmiſſed with ſafety. This important conqueſt colt the 
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of arms, to ſilence thoſe that were in Barbette, upon 
the orillon of the St. Andrew baſtion, which annoyed 
the flank of the beſiegers. A cloſe fire of grape ſhot 
and b . was kept up during the whole night, to 
prevent e enemy from repainng their embraſures, and 
remounting their cannon; while ſeven mortars played 
inceſſantly upon the, gorge of the baſtion, and the neigh- 
bouring detences,, This had the deſired effect; the 
enemy Was intimidated, and the works continued in their 
defenceleſs condition. But notwithſtanding this, the 
cantonment of the ſeamen was attacked early in the 
morning on the 4th, by a ſtrong body of Indians. Their 
approach was facilitated by a number of thick buſhes | 
growing on che ſide of the rivulet, through which they 
paſſed in the night unobſerved by the patroles; but the 
alarm was no ſooner given than colonel Monſon and 
captain Fletcher advanced with the piquets to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſeamen, who had continued firm within their 
ght poſts, chooſing to act upon the defenſive only, till 
light ſhould diſcover to them friend or foe. The In- 
dians advanced with the moſt determined countenance 
to the attack, and fought with incredible fury; but 
about day- break a freſh piquet of the ſeventy- ninth re- 
giment appearing upon their right flank, they gave way, 
and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. In this attempt 
the enemy loſt three hundred men. About the ſame 
time another body of Indians, reinforced by a few of the 
Spaniſh troops, made a furious aſſault upon the church, 
part of which they gained, and, mounting on the roof, 
fired down among the Engliſh ſoldiers ; but this was far 
from intimidating the Britiſh forces; though now ex- 
poſed to a continual ſnower of bullets and miſſiles, they 
maintained their poſt behind the church, and, after an 
obſtinate diſpute, diſlodged the enemy, who, confounded 
by ſuch a ſevere check, made no further attempts for 
the relief of the place: the Indians returned to their 
.own-habications; the fire from the garriſon. diminiſhed 
very faſt; and all their defences appeared to be ruined. 
A conſiderable breach was now made in the wall, and it 
was hoped the garriſon would demand a capitulation ; 
but finding they made no propoſitions of that nature, the 
Engliſh general reſolved to ſtorm the town. Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th, at four. in the morning, the troops 
allotted for this ſervice marched off from their quarters 
in ſmall bodies to avoid ſuſpicion, and while they were 
aſſembling, a cloſe fire was maintained in order to clear 
thoſe places where the enemy might be lodged or en- 
trenched. Every thing being in readineſs for the aſſault, ' 
lieutenant Ruſſel, at the head of ſixty volunteers, ſul- 
tained by. the grenadiers, led the way. The engineers, 
Pioneers, and other workmen followed in order to clear 
and widen the breach, and after them the remainder of 
the army was conducted in proper order. As ſoon as 
the aſſailants mounted the breach, the enemy fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and the troops entered the town with 
very little difficulty ; the only oppoſition of conſequence 
which they met with being from one hundred Spaniards, | 
who, with ſome Indians, were poſted at the royal- guard 
houſe, and, upon their refuſal to ſubmit, were all cut to | 
pieces. The governor, with the principal magiſtrates, ' 
withdrew into the citadel, but that being, ſoon after, 
entirely demoliſhed, they were obliged to ſurrender | 
priſoners of war. The Spaniſh officers, on giving their 
parole of honour, were enlarged, and all the Indians 


Engliſh only one hundred men, including officers. By 
the capitulation it was agreed, that the town and port of 
Cavile, with the iſlands and forts depending upon Ma- 

nilla, were to be delivered up to his Britannic majeſty, 
and four millions of dollars paid as a ranſom for the city 

of Manilla, and the effects of the inhabitants, who, in 
return, were to be protected in their religion and pri- 


vate. property. 
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* Her cargo conſiſted of near two millions of money, re- | 


iſtered, and the unregiſtered was likewiſe very conſiderable, 
eſides two thouſand ſerons of cocoa, and other articles of 
No. LXXI. | | 


_ Lend. td 
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During the above ſiege, admiral Corniſn having in- 
tercepted ſome letters to the Spaniſh governor, informed 
him, that the galleon, St. Philippina, was arrived from 
Acapulco at Cajayagan, he determined to ſend in queſt 
of her. The Panther man of war, and Argo frigate, 
were accordingly detached on this ſervice ; and on the 
goth of October, being off the iſland of Capul, they 


diſcerned a fail ſtanding to the northward. The Pan- 


ther was unfortunately drove by the current among the 
Narangoes, and obliged to drop anchor, but the frigate 
continuing the chace, came up with and engaged her for 
near two hours, during which her rigging ſuffered con- 
ſiderably, and obliged the captain to give over the at- 
tack till it could be repaired. In the mean time the 
Panther got under ſail again, and in her turn engaged 
the enemy, who ſoon after furrendered ; but inſtead of 
the St. Philippina, the prize proved the Santiſſima 
Trinidada, which had departed from Manilla for Aca- 
pulco on the 1ſt of Auguſt ; but meeting with a hard 
gale of wind, wherein ſhe was diſmaſted, had been 
obliged to put back and refit, The merchandize on 
board this ſhip was valued.at one million and a half of 
dollars, and the whole cargo ſuppoſed to be worth dou- 
ble that ſum. | 
The Santiſſima Trinidada was not the only valuable 
Prize taken from the Spaniards in the courſe of this 
year: the Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound 
from. Lima to Cadiz, laden with treaſure and valuable 
effects, was taken in che month of May by two Engliſh 
frigates, which were on a cruize off cape St. Vincent. 
She was carried into Gibraltar, and afterwards brought 
to England *. | 
About the latter end of May Sir Edward Hawke 
ſailed from Spithead, -with ſeven ſhips of the line and 
two frigates, in hopes of falling in with a ſquadron un- 
der the command of M. de Ternay, who had eſcaped 
from Breſt, and his deſtination not even conjectured. 
He found means, however, to elude the admiral's digi- 
Jance,, who having viſited the coaſt of France, and 
cruized for ſome weeks in the chops of ghe Channel, re- 
turned to Portſmouth. In the mean time M. de Ter- 
nay ſteered his courſe to Newfoundland, and on. the 


24th of June landed ſome troops at the Bay of Bulls, 


with which he immediately advanced to the town of St. 
John's, and this place being in no condition of defence, 
was obliged to ſurrender. But the triumph of France 
on this occaſion was of ſhort duration, for Sir Jeffrey 
Amherſt and lord Colville, who commanded by land 
and ſca in North-America, were no ſooner informed of 
this loſs than the latter failed thither from Halifax, and 
blocked up the harbour, Being ſoon after reinforced 
with about eight hundred men, commanded by colonel 
Amherſt, they reſolved to diſembark the forces, which, 
after a very ſlight oppoſition, was effected. On the 
16th of September colonel Amherſt rook poſt in the 
neighbourhood of St. John's fort, and next day erected 
a battery. But contrary winds having driven lord Col- 
ville ſome diſtance from the coaſt, M. de Ternay, avail- 
ing himſelf of his abſence, made his eſcape. M. de 
Hauſſonville, commander of the French forces at St. 
John's, who had been ſummoned, but refuſed to ſur- 
render, thought proper to agree to a capttulation, by 
which himſelf and the garriſon were to be conveyed to 
Breſt the firſt opportunity, and accordingly, when lord 
Colville returned to the harbour, he appointed ſome 
ſhips to convey them to France. 

Portugal, being in a defenſive alliance with Great- 
Britain, was now expoſed to invaſion both from France 
and Spain, thoſe powers having preſented a joint me- 
morial by their ambaſiadors at the court of Liſbon to 
the Portugueſe miniſtry f. Notwithſtanding the extra- 
ordinary memorial, the firmneſs of his Portugueſe ma- 


jeſty compelled him to anſwer this inſulting propoſition 


with 


merchandize to a large amount. | 
+ The memorial impoſed, « That the two ſovereigns of 
France and Spain, having found it neceſlary to take every me- 
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with a moderate but intrepid reſolution. He obſerved, 
« "That the ties, which equally united him to Great- 


Britain, and the crowns of France and Spain, rendered 
him a proper mediator to them all, and conſequently 
improper for him to declare himſelf an enemy to either : 
that his alliance wich England was ancient, and conſe- 
quently incapable of giving offence at this juncture: 
that it was merely defenſive, conſequently innocent: 


that the late calamities of Portugal had abſolutely diſ- 


abled her from. taking part in any offenſive war, into 
which geither the love his moſt faithful majeſty bore his 
ſubjects as a father, nor the duty by which he was bound 
to them as a king, could ſuffer him to plunge them.“ 
But this moderace anſwer was far from fatisfying the 
princes of the Bourbon confederacy. They denied that 
the alliance with England was cither purely defenſive, 
or purely innocent; and added, among other things, 


that if the king of Portugal did not comply with their 


requiſition, the Spaniſh troops, which were already 


. marched to the frontiers, ſhould enter his country, ſeize 


his forts, and ſhut them up; and that no choice was 
therefore left to his majeſty, but that of receiving them 
as fiiends, or treating them as enemies. But this ex- 
traordinary treatment could neither divert his Portugueſe 
majeſty from the firmneſs of his refolution, nor provoke 
him to depart from the moderation of his language. 
He declared he would keep his treaties with England 
laviolate, and mentioned, that they were ſuch as the 


law of God, of nature, and of nations, had always 


deemed innocent; and declared, that if the troops of 
France and Spain ſhould enter his dominions, he would, 
in defence of his neutrality, repulſe them with all his 
forces, joined by thoſe of his allies. On receiving his 
Portugueſe majeſty's final reſolution, the ambaſſadors of 
the two crowns demanded paſſports, which being 
granted them, they ſer out for their reſpective courts ; 
and France and Spain, in the month of June, publiſhed 
a joint declaration of war againſt. Portugal. 

In the interim about eight thouſand troops, with large 
ſupplies of ſtores and ammunition, and a fine train of 
artillery, arrived in- Portugal from England. The com- 
mand of the Portugueſe army had ſome time before 
been conferred upon count de la ** Buckebourg, 
an officer of great abilities, and who, during the whole 
courſe of the war, had directed the Britiſh artillery in 
Germany. The Engliſh forces were conducted by lord 
Tyrawley and the carl of Loudon, aſſiſted by ſeveral 
officers of great experience, Theſe forces had not been 
long in Portugal before lord Tyrawlev, diſguſted at the 
behaviour of the court of Liſhon, defired to be recalled : 
his requeſt was granted, and the carl of Loudon fuc- 
ceeded to the chief command. | 

The Spaniſh army, which had for ſome time en- 
camped near the frontiers of Portugal, was divided into 
three ſeparate bodies, in order to penetrate into the ter- 
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thod in their power to curb the pride of the Britiſh nation, 
had thought proper to eftabliſh ſeveral mutual and reciprocal 
obligations between them, in order to prevent that nation from 
becoming deſpotic over all the maritime commerce of Europe: 
that the firſt mealure planned by the kings of France and 
Spain was to engage his Portugueſe majeſty in their offenſive 


and defenſive alliance, and to * his forces with theirs: that 
they expected his molt faithful majeſty would not heſitate a 


moment to acquieſce in ſo reaſonable a requeſt, when he con- 


ſidered what he owed to himſelf, to his kingdom, and to his 
ſubjects, who more ſeverely felt the yoke which Great-Britain 
had laid upon them, than thoſe of any other nation, and which 
ſhe was deſirous of extending over all thoſe who had any poſ- 
ſeſſions in the New World: that it would be unjuſt for 
France and. Spain alone to ſupport a war, and facrifice their 
ſubjects for an object in which Portugal was equally intereſted 
with themſelves: that in order to this, the ambaſſador of Spain, 
and the miniſter plenipotentiary of France, deſired his moſt 
faithful majeſty to renounce the neutrality, and declare himſelf 
united in the preſent war againſt the Engliſh, with the kings 
of France and Spain : that this declaration was made by thoſe 
two monarchs, as being agreed and concerted between them: 
that his catholic majeſty had alſo inſtructed his ambaſſador to 
ebſcrve, that it was the brother of the queen, wife to his moſt 


appearance of the enemy. 


ritories of Portugal by three different avenues. Their 
firſt attempt of conſequence was the ſirge of Miranda, 
which they inveſted in the beginning of May. They 
immediately began to erect batteries againſt the place; 
but before the firſt was finiſhed, the magazine of the 
beſieged accidentally blew up, by which misfortune two 
large breaches were made in the walls, upwards of five 
hundred Portugueſe were killed by the exploſion; and 
the garriſon obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war “. 0 g | | 

After this ſucceſs the Spaniſh general made an at- 
tempt to enter the province of Minho, through the 
paſſes of Monte Allegre ; but finding thoſe poſts occu- 
pied by ſome regiments of Portugueſe'' militia, he 
changed his route, and attempted to croſs the mountains 
of Maran and Amarante. The city of Oporto is ſitu- 
ated at the foot of theſe mountains, and the garriſon had 
taken proper precaution to obſtruct the paſſage of the 
Spaniards. Mean, while, part of the enemy that re- 
mained at Miranda had been repulſed by the inhabitants 
of Nova de Foſca, ſupported by ſome militia, in at- 
tempting to pals the river Douro. On the ſide of 
Almeida, eight thouſand Spaniards paſſed the frontier 
in the beginning of Fune, and encamped between Val- 
de-la-Muli and Val-de-Coelha, detaching parties to 
lay waſte the adjacent country. The third diviſion of 
the Spaniſh army, now encamped in the province of 
Tra-los-montes, was ſeparated into three bodies, of 
which the principal was encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Miranda. In July, that body of the Spaniſh forces, 
which had encamped near Val-de-la-Mula, inveſted 
Almeida; and before they had finiſhed their trenches 
they were joined by eight thouſand French auxiliaries, 
The garriſon, however, made a much better defence 
than could be expected; but was at laſt obliged to ſur- 
render on capitulation. | | 


The count de la Lippe, having received advice that 


the enemy had eſtabliſhed large magazines of flour and 


forage at Valencia d' Alcantara, on the frontiers of 
Portugal, he determined to attack the place. Brigadier 
Burgoyne was entruſted with the execution of this en- 
terprize, and on the 25th of July, at midnight, he 
croſſed the Tagus at the head of all the Britiſh grena- 
diers, commanded by lord Pulteney, and eleven com- 
panics of Portugueſe grenadiers. On the 25th at night 


he reached Caſtel-Vida, where he was joined by ſome 


infantry, and irregular cavalry. Here he made his 
final diſpoſitions agreeable to the advices he had received 
reſpecting the ſituation and ſtation of the place he was 
ſeat to attack. This being compleated he marched 
with the utmoſt expedition, but could not reach Valencia 
before break of day, when he entered the town with the 
cavalry, ſword in hand, diſperſed the guards in the great 
ſquare, and placed a detachment at the end of every 


| ſtreet. This was done with very little reſiſtance, except 


faithful majeſty, a true friend, a moderate and quiet neighbour, 
who had made this propoſal to him, and who, conſidering the 
intereſt of his Portugueſe majeſty as his own, wiſhed to unite 
the one with the other; ſo that either in peace or war, Spain 
and Portugal might be conſidered as belonging to one maſter.” 
To this extraordinary memorial the two miniſters added, 
« That they were commanded, by their reſpeRive courts, to 
demand in four days a categorical anſwer, and that any delay, 
beyond that period, would be conſidered as a negative.“ 
Though the taking of this place was owing more to acci- 
dent than courage, E it inſpired the Spaniards with an oſten- 
tatious pride: they looked down with contempt on the Portu- 
gueſe; and inſtead of marching with his whole army, the mar- 
quis de Sania thought it ſufficient to ſend a ſmall party to attack 
the town of Braganza. In this he ſucceeded, for the garriſon 
retired with precipitation aꝶ their approach, and the magiſtrates 
preſented the keys of the town to the commander of the Spaniſh 
forces. The loſs of this and ſeveral other places was, how- 
ever, principally owing to the bad conditions of the works, no 
care having been taken to repair them, notwithſtanding the 
Spaniſh army had lain ſo long in the neighbourhood. Chave: 
ſhared the fame fate, the garrifon, though it conſifted of two 
thouſand effective men, having abandoned the town at the firſt 


by 
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by a few deſperate parties, who attacked the troops 


when drawn up in the ſquare ; but were ſoon diſperſed, 
and the greater part of them killed or taken. Some 
priſoners and a large number of horſes were taken by a 
detachment of dragoons ſent out to ſcour the country “. 

The allied army was animated by this ſucceſsful en- 
terprize, and that of Spain intimidated. The 3 
Conde de Arnda, who now commanded the Spaniſh 
forces in Portugal, after leaving garriſons in Almeida 
and Caſtel Rodrigo, advanced by the way of Alfayates 
to Caſtel- Branco. This motion obliged the count de 
la Lippe to abandon his camp at Ponte de Murcella in 
the Beira, and return into Eftramadura. He reached 
Abrantes on the 18th of September, and lord Loudon 
with'a ſeparate corps encamped in the neighbourhood, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards from forcing a paſſage 
through the paſſes of the mountains in their front. 
The count St. Jago, with four battalions, fix compa- 
nies of grenadters, and a regiment of cavalry, was 
ſent to occupy the paſs of Alvito; and Burgoyne, 


with part of his own regiment, and the Engliſh gre- 


nadiers, to encamp on the ſouthern bank of the 
Tagus, oppoſite Villa-velha. Theſe diſpoſitions being 
formed, the enemy encamped fix thouſand men op- 
polite count St. Jago, and attacked Villa-velha, 
which was for ſome time protected by the cannon of 
Burgoyne, placed on the oppoſite bank of the river; 
but the caſtle, as well as the poſt at the defile of St. 
Simon, were both taken by the enemy, who, in con- 
ſequence of this ſucceſs, made themſelves maſters of the 
paſſes in the mountains, and the count St. Jago was 

obliged to retire. As this officer was in the utmoſt 
danger of being attacked both in front and rear by a ſu- 
perior force, lord Loudon was ordered to advance and 
cover his retreat. But the attempts of the Spaniards 
were abortive by the good order and firmneſs of the 
Engliſh.” : 

The Spaniſh corps at Villa-velha bcing weakened in 
the mean time by the detachments ſent againſt the count 
St. Jago, a deſign was, formed of ſurpriſing them in 
their camp. Accordingly lieutenant-colonel Lee, at the 
head of a detachment of Britiſh troops, was ordered to 
ford the Tagus in the night, and attack the Spaniſh 
forces. The project happily ſucceeded ; four pieces of 
cannon were ſpiked up in their camp; their magazines 
were deſtroyed ; and many priſoners taken, together 
with a conſiderable number of horſes and mules, and a 
large quantity of valuable baggage. The ſafety of Por- 
rugal was, in a great meaſure, owing to this important 
advantage : for the ſeaſon was now far advanced ; the 
rain fell in torrents ; the roads were deſtroyed ; and the 
country, in many places, rendered impaſſable. The 
Spaniards, therefore, who had ſecured any advanced 
poſt, where they could maintain themſelves during the 
winter, deſtitute of magazines for their ſupport, and 
their convoys continually cut off by the enemy, were 
obliged to retreat into Spain. PE | 

We muſt now return to ovr affairs in Germany. Be- 
fore the allied armies had began their operations, a de- 
rachment of four thouſand men was ſent from the French 
garriſon of Gottingen, to ſurprize the eaſt chain of the 
allied cantonments. The enterprize, however, was 
rendered abortive by the timely retreat of the troops; 
ſo that the French could only make a very ſmall impreſ- 
ſion upon their rear. Prince Ferdinand, to prevent a 
ſimilar attempt, ſent three thouſand to take poſt at Eim- 
beck, which effectually anſwered the purpoſe. On the 
other hand general Luckner, who had made feveral 
ſucceſsful invaſions into the country poſſeſſed by the 
enemy, obtained a conſiderable advantage over the 
marquis de Lortange, who had marched out of Gottin- 
gen, at the head of one thouſand eight hundred horſe, 


1 


* We muſt not forget to mention on this occaſion, the 
noble exploit of a Britiſh ſerjeant, who at the head of ſix men 
only, fell in with a ſubaltern of the enemy at the head of 
twenty-five dragoons, unbroken and prepared for action, 
killed fix, made all the reſt priſoners, and took the horſes 


| 
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and two thouſand infantiy, to intercept Luckner. But 
the latter falling unexpectedly on the marquis, forced 
him to retire, with great loſs, to Gottingen. About 
the ſame time a party of French irregulars were made 
priſoners at Eichffeld, by major Wingerode, com- 
mander of the Heſſian huſſars. 

The caſtle of Roer, which had been occupied for 
ſome time by the French, was beſieged in April by the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick. His batteries had 
ſcarce begun to play before the fort was ſet on fire. 
Every method was purſued by M. de Muret, who com- 
manded in the caſtle, to ſtop the progreſs of the flames, 
but finding all his endeavours ineffectual, he was obliged, 
with his whole garriſon of two hundred and thirty men, 
to leap over the walls, and ſurrender at diſcretion. 

On the 24th of June prince Ferdinand made proper 


J diſpoſitions for attacking the French camp, ſituated be- 


tween Græbenſtein and Meinbrexen. In order to exe- 
cute this plan with ſucceſs, general Luckner left his 
camp in the morning of the 23d, croſſed the Weſer in 
the evening, and by three o'clock the next morning ar- 
rived between Mariendorff and Undenhauſen. General 
Sporcken paſſed the Dymel at Sielem about four in the 
morning, at the head of twelve Hanoverian battalions, 
and part of the cavalry of the left wing, in order to fall 
upon the enemy's flank, while Luckner attacked them 
in the rear. Prince Ferdinand paſſed the river about 
the ſame time, at the head of twelve Britiſh battalions, 
eleven battalions of the Brunſwick troops, eight regi- 
ments of Heſſians, the Engliſh cavalry, and part of the 
German horſe of the left wing. - On gaining the bank 
on the oppoſite ſide, he drew up his forces in order of 
battle behind the ponds of Kalſe. All the preparations 
were made with ſuch judgement, activity, and good 
order, that the French were attacked with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity in front, flank, and rear, before they knew 
any thing of the approach of the allied army. Terrified 
at this vigorous and unexpected aſſault, a precipitate 
retreat immediately followed, and would probably have 
ended in a total defeat of the whole army, had not M. 
de Stainville, at the head of a choſen body of troops, 
thrown himſelf into the woods of Willemſtahl, where 
he made a noble ſtand, and effectually covered the re- 
treat of the French marſhals, who retired, in the utmoſt 
confuſion, under the cannon of Caſſel. Stainville was 
attacked by lord Granby with his uſual impetuoſity, and 
the whole body, except two battalions, were either 
killed or taken f. | $0 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, prince Ferdinand at- 
tempted to cut off the communication of the French 
with Franckfort, while they continued in their ſtrong 
camp under the cannon of Caſſel. This communica- 
tion was preſerved by M. Rochambeau, who, at the 


head of a body of horſe and ſome brigades of infantry, 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſtrong poſt near Hamburg. 
The marquis of Granby and lord Frederick Cavendiſh 
advanced, with a ſtrong detachment, to diſlodge them. 
At their approach the enemy began to retreat, upon 
which the marquis ordered his horſe to attack them in 
the rear. In performing this ſervice they were in im- 
minent danger of being overpowered by the French ca- 
valry, who, facing about ſuddenly, fell upon them 
ſword in hand; but the infantry coming to their aſſiſt- 
ance, the enemy were obliged to fly in their turn, and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty they effected a retreat 
with the loſs of four hundred men. | 
Prince Ferdinand next reſolved to attack the French 
marſhals who had withdrawn to their camp at Milſen- 
gen, in order to maintain their communication with 
Franckfort, and facilitate their junction with the prince 
of Conde, who had received orders to advance from 
the Lower Rhine, On the 25th of July Ferdinand 
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of the whole party. | 

+ Two thouſand five hundred and fifty of the enemy, in- 
cluding one hundred and ſixty-two officerè, were made pri- 
ſoners: ſome ſtandards and colours were alſo taken, while the 
loſs of the allied army did not exceed three hundred men. 


croſſed 


relief. That Pian 


croſſed the Eder, and joined the marquis of Granby on 
the heights of Falkenberg, after which he reconnoitred 


the enetny's ſituation, where he found there was no pro- 


bability of engaging them with ſucceſs: and, having 
contented themſelves with cannonading their camp, he 
re- croſſed the Eder, leaving the marquis of Granby, on 
the heights of Falkenberg. The French noy. croſſed 
the Fulda, and retired to Caſſel, having left a body of 
troops under. ML. de Guerchy, oppyſirs to the camp they 
abandoned; at the ſame time the marquis of Granby 
took poſſeſſion of Mulſengen, by which means the epe- 
my's communication with Franckfort was once more 
cut off. A body of their dragoons advancing. towards 
Ruthenburn, under M. de Stainville, fell into an am- 
buſcade at Morſchen ſoon aſter, and were entirely routed. 
This was followed by the loſs of Gottingen, which place 
they relinquiſhed, after having deſtroyed the fortifica- 
tions. The French now ſecured, themſelves in a ſtrong 
camp on the banks of the Fulda, whence they ſent re- 
peated orders to the prince of Condé to haſten po their 

| began his march from Cpeffeldt 
on the 16th of July, and paſſed the Lippe at Halderen. 
He was followed by the bereditary prince, at. the head 
of a ſtrong detachment from the allied army; who, hav- 


ing received intelligence, that a ge of the enemy 


were on their march to meet the prince of Condé, he 


determined to attack him before their arrival. In the 
beginning of this action the French were drove from. the 


heights into the plain; but while the allies were eagerly | 


purſuing their advantage, the main army of the enemy 


arrived. Such a powerful reinforcement could not fail | 
of turning the balance in their favour. The allies were 
totally defeated, having loſt about three thouſand men. 
This misfortune was greatly increaſed by a wound which | 
the hereditary prince reccived, from a muſquet-ball, in 


his hip-bone, by which, for a conſiderable, time, his life 
was in danger. The French, however, obtained no 
advantage from their victory. 15 


Part of the French army under generals de Caſtries 


and Saarsfeldt being poſted on the fide of the Ohme, 
and oppoſite to them a ſtrong detachment commanded 


This fortreſs the enemy determined to take; but, in 


order to conceal their real intention, they attacked a 


poſt of the allies called Brucker-mulk, which defended 
the paſſage of a bridge over the Ohme. After a very 
obſtinate engagement darkneſs put an end to the diſpute, 


the French having ſuſtained a loſs of near one thouſand | 
one hundred men, and the allies near fix hundred. A A 


few days after this action, prince Ferdinand inveſted 


Caſſel; and notwithſtanding all the activity and reſolu- 
tion of a numerous garriſon, commanded by the baron 


de Dieſbach, the operations were carried on with ſuch 


remarkable vigour, that, on the 10th of October, the 


city capitulated. This was the laſt action between the 
French and the allies in Germany. Prince Ferdinand, 
indeed, was making preparations for laying ſiege to 


Ziegenheim, the only place the French were now poſ- 


ſeſſed of in Heſſe ; but before he could carry his deſign 
into execution, the preliminaries of peace were ſigned 


between France and Great-Britain; in conſequence of 


o 


which a ceſſation of arms took place between the two 
armies. | | 7 wo 
The preliminaries of peace being ſigned, and the de- 
finitive treaty in great forwardneſs, the ,parhament met 
on the 25th of Novemb 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; in, which he 
obſerved, that nothing was more deſirable to him than a 
laſting peace, procured on ſuch honourable terms as 
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* He was: born on the 12th of Auguſt, between ſeven and 
eight o'clock in the morning, and on the 17th was created 
pence of Wales, &c. On the 12th of September following, | 
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ovember, when his majeſty opened 
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would ſecure the , happineſs of his people. For, that 
purpoſe, he had once more condeſcen ed. to renew the 
gegociation that had been hroken before ; and he 
{poke gf the conduc: of his army and navy in the, higheſt 
terms of t. e, tgok. notice, that he had been 
8 e nd an armed force to ſupport his good ally 
the, King of Portugal, who was thręatenęd hy, the whole 
Spaniſh army, in conſequence of the intrigues gf the 
French, who, notwithſtanding. their numerous Joſſes, 
ſeemed ſtill aue rte to peace. He concluded by telling 
them, that nothing gave him ſo much unhappineſs, as 
the, conſideration that his ſubjects were burthened / with 
taxes; but then there as a neceſſity for it, otherwiſe it 
would have been impoſſible to have defeated, the enemy's 
ſchemes, and. rendered their undertakings, abortive. He 
deſired the commons to conſider of ſuch methods, in 
the ſettlement of the new acquiſitions, as ſhpuld moſt 
effectually tend to the ſecurity. of thoſe countries, and to 
the improvement of the ,Pritiſh trade and navigation. 
He, recommended to their care and attention, his gal- 
lant ſubjects by whom thoſe acquiſitions were made. 
He obſerved, that union at home was peculiarly neceſ- 
ſary to lay, the foundation of that ,oecongmy which they 
awed.to,themſclves and their-poſterity, and which alone 
could relieye the nation from the heavy burthens entailed 
upon it by the neceſſities of a long and expenſive war. 
In anſwer to this ſpeech addreſſes were pre ſented by 
both houſes, containing general compliments upon the 
approach of peace, as well as upon the birch, of the 
prince of Wales“. The next day a ceſſation of arms 
was proclaĩmed; and orders were iſſued for opening 
again all the channels of communication with France 


and Spain. | | 

Lhe preliminaries of the peace underwent a very ſe- 
vere ſcrutiny by the parlament; but were at length ap- 
proved of by a great majority in both houſes; and each 
preſented an addreſs to the king on the occaſion; in 
Which they declared, That they owed the utmoſt gra- 
titude to his majeſty. for the re- eſtabliſnment of the pub- 
lic tranquillity upon terms af honour to the crown, and 


1 of advantage to the people.” 
by the marquis of Granby, and general Zaſtrow on the | 
other, a furious cannonade was carried on between 
them. In the neighbourhood of the allies was the caſtle | 
of Ameneburg, which they had furniſhed with a garriſon i 
conſiſting of feven hundred men under captain Cruſe. 


This year happened a circumſtance of a very ſingular 
nature, and which, for a conſiderable time, almoſt 
wholly engroſſed the attention of the public. It was a 
maſter-piece of deception, and was then diſtinguiſhed, 
as it ſtill is remembered, by the name of the Cock-lane 
Ghoſt ; the particulars of which were briefly as follow: 
In 17 $9 one Mr. K——;, a broker, married a young 
lady of Norfolk, who dying in child- bed, her ſiſter came 


to reſide with him in the character of a hoyſe-keeper. 


In this familiar ſituation they continued ſome time; dur- 
ing which they conceived ſuch an affection for each other, 
that they broke through the laws of prudence, and poſ- 
ſeſſed thoſe enjoyments that were forbidden by the ſtrict- 
neſs of the canon law, Each of them made their will in 
the other's favour, and ,removing to town, lodged for 
ſome time in the houſe of one Parſons, (officiating 
pariſh-clerk of St. Sepulchre's,) in Cock-lane, near 
Weſt Smithfield. Some diſpute ariſing between Mr. 
K. and his landlord, the former ſuddenly left his lodg- 
ings, and removed to Clerkenwell, Here the young 
lady died of the ſmall-pox, on the 2d of February, 
1760, and was buried in Clerkenwell church. The 
ſcheme, ſuppoſed to have been concerted by Parſons, 
now began to ſhew itſelf. An alarm was ſpread that 
bis daughter, a girl of eleven years of age, was viſiced 
by a ſpirit, who having been interrogated, had declared 
itſelf to be the ſpirit of Fanny, which was the name of 
the deceaſed lady, and that ſhe had been poiſoned by 
K. when ill of the, ſmall- pox. A worthy clergyman, 
however, who attended her ſcveral times, and who ad- 
miniſtered to her the laſt comforts of his office, declared, 
that the ſmall-pox with which ſhe was ſeized was of the 
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he was baptized by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and named 
George Auguſtus rederick, HE 


- confluent 


Jy 


extraordinary circumſtances that were ſ 


confluent fort, and that the gentlemen of the faculty 
who attended her had -pronounced her irrecoverable, 
ſome days before her death. On the 1 3th of February, 
1762, between ten and eleven o'clock at night, Parſons 
deſired a geatleman in the nei d to come to his 
houſe, in order to be witneſs of the ſtrange noiſe and 
uppoſed to pro- 


ceed from this inviſible agent, which he ſaid, had for 


two ycars paſt greatly terntied his family. The gentle- 


man accordingly attended, and found the child in bed ; 
when ſeveral queſtions being put to the ſpirit, who was 
ſuppoſed to be preſent, by the father, they were re- 
ſpectivcly anſwered by an unaccountable noiſe like that 
of knocking and ſcratching. The gentleman not chooſ- 
ing to pronounce too haſtily what appeared to him 
ſo extraordinary, leſt the houſe, and next evening got 
together à number of his friends, among whom were 
two or three clergymen, all of whom went to the houſc 
on a determination of ſatisfying themſelves by ſitting up 
during the cuurle of the night. On their firſt entering 
the room they examined the bed, bed-cloaths, &c. and 


being ſatisfied there was not any viſible appearance of 


deceit, the child. was put into bed, which was imme- 
diately found to ſhake extremely by the gentleman who 
had placed himſelf at the foot of it. During the courſe 
of the night a prodigious number of queſtions were put 


to the ſuppoſed ſpirit, all of which were anſwered either 


by knocking or ſcratching. An affirmative was one 
knock, and a negative two: and the ſcratching inti- 
mated diſpleaſure. The ſound of the noiſes appeared 
to proceed - occaſionally from the different parts of the 
room where the child lay ; and as her preſence was ne- 
ceſſary to the production of the noiſes, ſo the ſpirit de- 
chred it would follow her wherever ſhe went. The 
circumſtances of this ſtrange viſitation being reported, 
with many idle e tions, the public became fo in- 
tereſted in it, that in all companies nothing was heard 


but remarks on the ghoſt in Cock-lane; add to this 


place ſuperſtition and curioſity brought a vaſt concourſe 
of 3 of all ranks and conditions. The farce was 
carried on for ſome time much to the advantage of the 


8 The girl was actually removed to other 


uſes, where the noiſes equally accompanied her, and 
ſuch an impreſſion did this ſtrange / occurrence make, 
even on thoſe of ſuperior underſtanding, that two cler- 
gymen became the avowed patrons of this inarticulate 
revelation. The ſuppoſed ſpirit, however, was at | 
decoyed into a promiſe that entirely deſtroyed its repu- 
tation. It had publicly declared, by an affirmanve 
knock, that ĩt would attend one of the gentlemen to the 
vault of St. John's church, Clerkenwell, where the body 
was buried, and then would give a token of its preſence 
by a knock upon the coffin. It was therefore determined 
to make this trial of the exiſtence or veracity of the ſup- 
poſed ſpirit. While they were deliberating on this 


matter, they were ſummoned into the girl's chamber by 
ſome ladies who were near her bed, and had heard 


knocks and ſcratches. When the gentlemen entered, 
the girl declared that ſhe felt the ſpirit like a mouſe upon 
her back, and was required to hold her hands out of 
bed. From that time, though the ſpirit was very ſo- 


lemaly requeſted to manifeſt its exiſtence by appearance, 


by impreſſion on the hand or body of any preſent, by 
ſcratches, knocks, or any other agony, no evidence of 
any preternatural power was exhibited. The ſpirit was 
then duly informed, that the perſon to whom the pro- 


miſe was made of ſtriking rhe coffin was then about to 


Buy this treaty Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the iſland of 
Cape Breton, were ceded to Great-Britain ; the river Miſh- 
ſippi was to be the boundary between the Britiſh and French 
colonies in North- America; and in the Weſt-Indies, the king 
of Great-Britain gave up to the French the conquered iſlands 
of Martinico and Guadaloupe, with all the ſmaller ones de- 
pending on them. The iſland of Belleiſle was given in ex- 
change for Minorca ; and the Grenades, with all the other 
iſlands depending on them, were ceded to Britain. All our 
conqueſts on the river of Senegal were confirmed to us; and 
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| viſit the vault, and that the performance of the promiſe 


was then claimed: . At one o'clock in the morning the 
company, went to the church, and the gentleman, with 
_ — 21 went into the vault, where 

rit was fo required to fulfil her promiſe. 
Here, however, ſhe files; and the company not ſeeing 
any thing beſide themſelves, returned back to the houſe. 
It was how they began to ſuſpe& ſome fraud, and ſtrictly 
examined the girl, but without obtaining any information. 


| However, it was the general opinion of the aſſembly, 


that the child had ſome art of counterfeiting particular 
noiſes, and that there was not any agency of a higher 
cauſe. But the friends of the ghoſt, in order to retrieve 
their reputation, ſpread a report that the coffin and body 
had been removed out of the vault; but Mr. K. who 
began now feelingly to intereſt himſelf in defence of his 
reputation, deprived them of this laſt refuge, by or- 
dering the coffin to be opened before ſufficient witneſſes. 
The coffin was ſoon diſcovered by the undertaker, and 
was opened before the clergyman of the pariſh, the 
clerk, the ſexton, Mr. K. and ſome others, when the 
contents of it exhibited the melancholy remains of mor- 
tality. Mr. K. now thought it high time to vindicate 
his character in a legal manner; this affair appearing to 
be no mote than a contrivance of Parſons, to be re- 
venged on Mr. K. who had ſued Parſons for a ſmall 
ſum of money he had lent him while he lodged in his 
houſe ; and which he found it impoſſible otherwiſe to 
regain. Accordingly Mr. K. preferred a bill of indict- 
ment againſt Parſons and his wife, Mary Frazer, (a 
woman who lived in the houſe and officiated as inter- 
preter between the ghoſt and the ſpectators,) one of the 
clergymen, and a tradeſman, who had been active dupes 
in the affair; for conſpiring againſt his life and character. 
On the 10th of July the cauſe was heard before lord 
chief juſtice Mansfield and a ſpecial jury, at the court of 
King's Bench, Guildhall ; when, after a trial of twelve 
hours, the parties were. all convicted of the crimes with 
which they were charged. The court, however, being 
willing that the proſecutor, who had been ſenſibly in- 
jured by this iniquitous tranſaction, ſhould receive ſome 
reparation from the offenders, poſtponed their ſentence 
for ſome months, in hopes the parties would make it u 
in the interim. Accordingly the clergymen and tradeſ- 
men compromiſed their part of the matter by a large 
ſum of money, and were diſmiſſed with a ſevere repri- 
mand. Parſons was ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory 
three times in one month, and to be impriſoned two 
years; his wife to be impriſoned one year; and Mary 
Frazer was committed to Bridewell for ſix months. 
Thus ended this myſterious affair, which had not only 
been prejudicial to the party againſt whom it was le- 
velled, but alſo injurious to many people of reputation, 
who, by their credulity, had been led to place confi- 
dence, and were ſuppoſed to be active, in the proſecu- 
tion of this diabolical contrivance. 

On the 10th of February, 1763, the definitive treaty 
of peace was ſigned at Paris; and being tranſmitted to 
England was ſpeedily laid before the parliament. The 
articles of the :reaty, like thoſe of the preliminaries, oc- 
caſioned violent debates in both houſes, where, after-a 
variety of arguments on each ſide, the queſtion being 
put, it was carried in the affirmative by a very conſi- 
derable majority *. 

Peace being eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry determined to 
impoſe as few new taxes as the public ſervice could poſ- 
ſibly admit. Accordingly, the ſupplies were to be 


in the Eaſt-Indies part of the French ſettlements were reſtored, 
and part retained. The French were obliged to give up ſuch 
places as they had taken 1 in Germany; and in con- 
ſequence of the king of Spain's giving up all pretenſions to 
Florida, and ceding it to the Enyliſb, me Havannah, with 
the whole iſland of Cuba, were to be reſtored. The king of 


Pruſſia was to remain in the ſame condition he was in before 


the commencement of. the war; and the ſame was to take 
place with reſpect to the empreſs queen. 


10 E raiſed, 
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raiſed,” firſt, by taking two millions out of the finking' 
fund ; ſecondly, by ſtriking one million eight hundred 
thouſand pounds in exchequer bills; thirdly; by borrow- 
ing two millions eight hundred thouſand pounds on an- 


and fiſty thouſand pounds each. To pay the intereſt on 
theſe loans, which, in the whole, amounted to ſeven 
millions three hundred thouſand pounds, an additional 
duty of eight pounds per ton was laid upon all wines of 
the growth of France, and four pounds per ton upon all 
other wines. Thus far the ſcheme ſermed unexception- 
able; but another duty was added, which put the nation 
into a ferment, v:z. four ſhillings per hogſhead upon 
cyder, to be paid by the maker, collected by the offi- 
cers, and ſubjected to all the laws of exciſe. The heads 
of the oppoſition differed in opinion from the treaſury 
upon every particular in this plan. But after a violent 
debate the queſtion was put and carried in the affirmative 
by a very conſiderable majority. In the upper houſe 
alſo the bill was ſtrongly oppoſed; but after a ſmart de- 
bate the miniſtry carried their point, and the bill re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. On the 22d ef March peace 
was proclaimed in London with the accuſtomed ſolem- 
nities, b ay 
On che 18th of April two ambaſſadors extraordinary 
from the republic of Venice made their public entry into 
London, in a very ſplendid and pompous manner; and 
on the day following, the king went to the houſe of 
rs, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, 
band the parliament with a ſpeech' from the 
throne, in which he expreſſed: his thanks for the zeal 
and diſpatch they had manifeſted in their proceedings. 
A rule for an information was now granted by the 
eourt of King's-Bench againſt the author, printers, and 
publiſhers of a periodical paper, called the North Briton, 
No 453 which contained a ſevere commentary on the 
king's ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſſion of.partiament on 


the rg of April. John Wilkes, Eſq. member of 


partiament for Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire,” was the 

ntleman pitched on as the ſuppoſed author of this per- 

mance. A warrant was therefore iſſued by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for taking Mr. Wilkes, together with the 
printer and publiſher, into cuſtody. Accordingly, on 
the evening of the 29th of April, the meſſengers went 
to Mr. Wilkes's houſe for that purpoſe. On their en- 
trance he excepted to the generality of the warrant, as 
his name was not mentioned in it, and threatened the 
firſt who ſhould offer violence to his perſon in his own 
| houſe, at that unſeaſonable hour of the night, upon any 
pretended verbal order which they might, or might not, 
have received for that purpoſe. Upon this the meſſen- 
gers thought proper to retire, and defer the execution 
of their warrant till next morning, when they took him 
into cuſtody, and carried him before the ſecretaries of 
ſtate ſor examination. On the intimation of this event 


a motion was made in the court of Common-Pleas, then 


ſitting in Weſtminſter-Hall, for a habeas corpus, which 
was granted, though by reaſon of the Prothonotary's 
office not being open, it could not be ſued till four 
d' clock in the afternoon. In the mean time ſeveral 
gentlemen applied for admittance to him; which was 
refuſed, upon pretence of an order from the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, which order was never produced; and though 
it was well known that the court of Common-Pleas had 
granted an habeas corpus, and Philip Carteret Webb, 
Eſq. was aſſured of the fact, Mr. Wilkes was committed 
to the Tower; where many of his friends were alſo de- 
nied admittance to him. On the 3d of May he was 
brought, to the bar of the court of Common-Pleas, 
where he addreſſed himſelf to the judges on the illegality 
by Hy " Loa | 
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On the evening of the day on which this verdict was ob- 
tained, a. perſon knocked: at Mr. Wilkes's door, deſiring to 
ſpeak with him on particular buſineſs; but it appearing by his 
diale& that he was a Scotchman, and being beſides an entire 
ſtranger, he was refuſed admittance ; on which he went to a 
coffee-houſe in Parliament- ſtreat, where. a perſon made affi- 


obliged him to quit the place, 
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and hardſhips of his commitment, in à very bold and 


amfnated ſpeech. The caſe was then argued by emi- 


nent lawyers on both fides; but the court, after making 
a pokte excoſe'to Mr. Wilkes for the delay, (requiring 
nuities ;\ and laſtly, by two lotteries, for three hundred farther time to conſider of the affair,) he was remanded 


to the Tower till the 6th of May, with orders: that his 


friends and lawyers ſhould have free acceſs to him. In 
the interim orders were given, that Mr. Wilkes ſhould 
no longer continue colonel of the militia for the coun 


of Buckiagham. On the day appointed Mr. Wilker 


was again brought to Weſtminſter-Hall, when, after 
another ſpirited addreſs to the court, the lord chief juſtice 
Pratt proceeded to give his opinion on the three follow- 
ing points, viz. The legality of Mr. Wilkes's commit- 
ment; the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe particular 
paſſages in No 45 of the North Briton, which had been 
deemed a bel; and his privilege as a member of par- 
liament. Theſe points were diſcuſſed by his- lordſhip in 
a manner which greatly redounds eo his honour: and 
his opinion having met with the approbation of the court, 
Mr. Wilkes was diſcharged. But before he had quitted 
the eourt, a gentleman of eminence in the jaw ſtood up, 
and informed the lord chief juſtice; that he hid juſt re- 
ceived a note from the attorney and folicitor-general, to 
deſire his lordſhip would detain Mr. Wilkes till their 
arrival, as they had ſomething to offer againſt his plea 
of privilege. This requeſt, however, was not com- 
plied with; and Mr. Wilkes took his leave of the court. 
A ſhort time after Mr. Wilkes had been releaſed from 
the Tower, he cauſed a printing preſs to be put up, un- 
det his on direction, at his houſe in Great George 
Street,” Weſtminſter, -where he advertiſed the proceed- 
ings of the adminiſtration, with all the original papers; 
and the. North-Briton was re-publiſhed. In the mean 
time an information was filed againſt him in the court 
of King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as being author 
of the North Briton, No 45; and on the meeting of 
parliament a meſſage was ſent to the houſe of commons 
with the information his majeſty had received, that 
John Wilkes, Eſq. a member of that houſe, was the 
author of - a- moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel. The 
examinations and proofs-of the ſaid libel; together with 
the meaſures that had been taken thereon; were alſo 
laid- before the houſe; in conſequence of which, the 
North Briton, No 45, was adjudged a falſe, ſcandalous, 
and ſeditious libel, and was ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. On the day appointed 
for this ſentence to be put in execution, December 3, 
a great mob aſſembled at the Royal Exchange, who in- 
ſulted the ſheriffs in a very groſs manner, and one of 
them received a flight wound in the ſcuffle, which 
The North Briton, 
however, was partly conſumed by means of à lighted 
link, but ſome feraps of it were carried off in triumph 
by the mob, who, in the evening, diſplayed them at 
Temple-Bar, where a bon-fire was made, and the 
greateſt rejoicings exhibited on the occaſion. 
Mr. Wilkes likewiſe made a complaint to the houſe 
of commons concerning a breach of their privilege, by 
the impriſonment of his perſon, the plundering of his 
houſe, the ſeizing of his papers, and the ſerving him 
with a ſubpœna upon an information in the court of 
King's Bench, &c. Mr. Wilkes, not being ſatisfied 
with this, commenced an action againſt Robert Wood, 
Eſq. under ſecretary of ſtate, for ſeizing his papers. 
The cauſe was tried on the 6th of December before lord 
chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial jury ; when, after a 
hearing of near fifteen hours, the jury gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff with one thouſand pounds damages, and full 
colts of ſuitꝰ . Previous to this, a complaint had been 
exhibited 


. 
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davit, that he heard him declare, himſelf and ten more were 
determined to cut off Mr. Wilkes, let the event be what it 
would. This perſon the next morning gave information to 
Mr. Wilkes, deſiring him to be on his guard. According to 
the information, the perſon ſworn againſt, as was ſuppoſed, 
bringing a letter to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, ſigned —_—_— 

5 Dun, 
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exhibited againſt Mr. Wilkes in the houſe of lords, for 


affixing the name of a member of that houſe to a book 


entitled, An Eſſay on Woman ;”” which book was 
publicly produced, to the utter confuſion and eternal 
diſgrace of every - perſon concerned in it; but Mr. 


Wilkes could not prefer his anſwer, being at that time 


indiſpoſed, in conſequence of a wound he had received 
in a duel with Samuel Martin, Eſq. late ſecretary of the 
treaſury z who, thinking himſelf groſsly inſulted in the 
North Briton, and, by what had paſſed, preſuming Mr. 


Wilkes was the author of that abuſe, he ſent him a 


challenge, which being readily accepted by Mr. Wilkes, 
he received a dangerous wound in the belly ; of which 


he ſent immediate notice to the houſe of commons, who 


thereupon allowed time for his appearance, and after- 
wards, on the report of his phyſician and ſurgeon, en- 


larged it: but at length ſuſpecting ſome colluſion be- 


tween him and them, on the 16th of December, they 
ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. Hawkins to attend 
him, in order to obſerve the progreſs of his cure, and 
make a report of the ſame to the houſe. This being 
made known to Mr. Wilkes by his phyſician, he ſent 
cards to the two gentlemen appointed to attend him, ex- 
preſſing his juſt ſenſe of the kind care of the houſe for 
his ſpeedy recovery, but at the ſame time intimated his 
perfect reliance on the gentlemen to whom he had com- 
mitted his caſe, and aſſured them, that though he did 
not wiſh to ſee them at preſent, he was impatient for 
an opportunity of ſhewing the juſt regard he would ever 
pay to. diſtinguiſhed merit. Eight days after Mr. 
Wilkes fer out for France on a viſit to his daughter, 
who was very ill at Paris, where, for the preſent, we 
ſhall leave him to atrend to other important tranſactions. 

On the 16th of January, 1764, her royal highneſs 
the princeſs Avguſta, eldeſt ſiſter to his majeſty, was 
married to his ſerene highneſs Charles William, here- 
ditary prince of Brunſwick-Lunenberg. The ceremony 
was performed in the evening, in the great council- 
chamber at St. James's, by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in the preſence' of a great number of peers, 
peereſſes, and foreign miniſters. Their ſerene high- 


neſſes left London on the 26th, and on the 29th em- 


barked at Harwich on board different yachts ; but from 
the badneſs of the weather, they did not reach Helvoet- 
fluys, till the fourth. day after their re-embarkation. 
Her royal highneſs's dowry, eighty thouſand pounds, 
was granted by parliament. | 6.24 

On the 2oth of the ſame month the commons ex- 
pelled Mr. Wilkes, for a contempt of their authority, 
and publiſhing the North Briton, being adjudged an in- 
famous libel, His trial came on in February in the 
coart of King's Bench, before lord. chief juſtice Mans- 
field, for reprinting and publiſhing the North Briton, 
No 45, at bis own houſe ; of which — he was 
found guilty; as he was aſterwards of printing and pub- 
liſhing the Eflay on Woman.” | 

On the 18th of April his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with an elegant ſpeech from the 
throne. One colonel Stumpel, an officious German 
ſoldier of fortune, pretending authority from the Britiſh 
miniſtry, engaged about ſix hundred proteſtant Wurtz- 
burgers and Palatines to emigrate from their own coun- 
try, by a promiſe of ſettling them in the iſlands of St. 
John and le Croix in America. After they had been 


Dun, (the purport of which was to beg an interview with him 
on buſineſs of the utmoſt importance, ) he was deſired to call 
again at one o'clock, which he did accordingly; and ſeven 
o'clock in the evening being then appointed, he again at- 
tended; but as he was going out of the parlour door two gen- 
tlemen, who had placed themſelves behind it for that purpoſe, 
ſeized him by the arms, and threw him on his back. On 
ſearching his pockets a new penknife was found, which he pre- 
"tended he had purchaſed nine months before; but after many 
equivocations, he acknowledged to have bought it at Chatham 
within a fortnight. From theſe circumſtances he was taken 
into cuſtody, and the next morning carried before one of the 
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ſhipped for England in Auguſt this year, the contractor, 
finding himſelf unable to fulfil his engagements, aban- 
doned them, and they arrived at the port of London in 
the moſt imminent danger of periſhing though want. 
Thoſe who were able to pay their paſſage were per- 
mitred to come on ſhore, and retired to the fields ad- 
Joining to Whitechapel, where they continued ſome 
days in the moſt wretched condition, not having the 
leaſt ſhelter to preſerve them from the inclemency of the 
weather ; while thoſe who remained on ſhip-board were 
nearly in as deſtitute a ſituation. ' The only aſſiſtance 
the poor deluded people received for ſome days, was 
what could be gathered from the different German 
churches and chapels about London; but this was far 
from being ſufficient to relieve ſo great a number. At 
length, however, Mr. Wachſel, miniſter of the German 
Lutheran church in Ayliffe-ſtreet, Goodman's-Fields, 
laid their caſe before the public in the newſpapers of the 
laſt day of Auguſt ; and in ſo true and affecting a manner 
was it related, that it immediately attracted the attention 
not only of the great, but alſo of royalty itſelf f. Hav- 
ing obtained ſome relief, Mr. Wachſel, who with ſe- 
veral other benefactors had formed themſelves into a 
committee for the management of the ſubſcriptions, 
waited on the king to knew his pleaſure reſpecting their 
future diſpoſal. His majeſty communicated his inten- 
tion of eſtabliſhing them in South Carolina, ordered ons 
hundred and fifty ſtand of arms to be delivered to them 
for their defence, and contracts to be immediately made 
for proper veſſels to convey them to that colony. When 
every thing was prepared for their embarkation, their 
camp was broke up, and they went on board ſinging 
hymns of thankſgiving in praiſe of their benefactors, 
whoſe beneficence had been ſo extenſive, that the com- 
mittee were not only enabled to furniſh them with every 
neceſſary while on board, but even to make ſome pro- 
viſion for them after their landing in North-America. 
We muſt now return to our affairs on the continent. 
In the beginning of the year the Eaſt-India company 
received advice, that the diſputes between their ſervants 
and the reigning nabob, Coſſim Ali Khan, had been 
productive of ſuch animoſities and jealouſies, on the 
part of the latter, that it was judged highly neceſſary to 
uſe every means to allay them : and for this purpoſe 
Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay, two gentlemen of the council, 
were deputed to wait upon the nabob to endeavour to 
adjuſt the difference in an amicable manner. Accord- 
ingly, being arrived at Mongheer, where he reſided, 
they held many conferences with him, in which he al- 
ways ſhewed a great averſion to an accommodation up- 
on the terms offered him ; and about this time, a ſupply 
of five hundred arms going to Patna, was ſtopped by 
his officers: Other acts of hoſtility were likewiſe com- 
mitted, by which affairs were brought to ſuch an extre- 
mity that a war with Ali was unavoidable. Meſſrs. 
Amyatt and Hay were recalled, and the former of thoſe 
gentlemen, having received the uſual paſſports, ſet out for 
Calcutta, accompanied by Meſſrs. Amphlett, Wollaſ- 
ton, and Hutchinſon ; the heutenants Jones, Gordon, 
and Cooper, and Dr. Crooke; Meſſrs. Hay and 
Guiſton being left with the nabob as hoſtages. As the 
boats were paſſing the city of Moorſhedabad, they were 
attacked by a number of troops, aſſembled on both ſides 
the river for that purpoſe, and ſome of the gentlemen in 
the boats being ſlain, Mr. Amyatt immediately landed 


— 


judges; after which a complaint was exhibited againſt him in 
the houſe of commons, and he was ordered to be brought to 
the bar of the houſe, when, after an examination, he was diſ- 
charged, being generally ſuppoſed to be inſane. 

+ Before eleven o'clock on the ſame day one hundred tents 
were ſent fromthe Tower, by order of his majeſty; the paſſage 
of thoſe who were detained in the ſhip was defrayed, and three 
hundred pounds was ſent for their immediate ſupport. Sub- 
ſcriptions were opened, and prodigious ſums of money were 
gathered for their relief. Phyſicians, ſurgeons, and midwives 
offered their ſervice for the ſick and thoſe in travail; for the 
latter of whom proper apartments were hired. 


with 
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his ſmall party, were killed. In conſequence of this 
diſaſter Mr. Ellis, and the other gentlemen in council at 
Patna, agreed, with the approbation of captain Cor- 
ſtairs, to attack the city of Moorſbedabad. This reſo- 
lution was executed with ſucceſs, on the 25th of June, 
and captain Corſtairs, with his party, were in poſſeſſion 
of the city for four hours, the Mooriſh governor, and 
his people having fled. However, he quickly returned 
again, reſolved to make an effort to regain the city, in 
which he ſucceeded. Moſt of the ſepoys and Europeans 
being engaged in, plundering the place, were not pre- 
pared to receive him, and conſequently eaſily diſpoſſeſſed 
of it. Hereupon they retired into the factory, but the 
men were ſo diſpirited, and the ſepoys deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that it was found impoſſible to make any 
ſtand there ; upon which a reſolution was taken to pro- 
ceed to Sujah Dowlah's country. Accordingly they 
croſſed the river on the 26th in the evening, and met 
with no obſtruction till they paſſed the Churpa ; when, 
on the 3oth, they were attacked by the Phouſdar, with 
about two thouſand men, whom they eaſily routed ; bur 
he being joined that evening by near five hundred ſepoys 
from Bugepore, who brought ſix field-pieces with them, 
he attacked the Europeans, who, quitting their ranks at 
the firſt onſet, were entirely defeated. Fifty of them 
were killed, among whom was captain Corſtairs. Mr. 
Ellis and the reſt were made priſoners. From theſe and 
other acts of hoſtility committed by Coſſim Ali, in ſe- 
veral of the company's ſettlements, it was determined 
to declare war againſt him, and to reſtore Meer Jaffier, 
the former nabob, who had been depoſed, to the ſubah- 
ſhip ; obliging him firſt to enter into a treaty with the 
company. | | 
The treaty between Meer Jaffier and the company, 
was ſigned and ſealed at Fort William on the 10th of 
July, 1763, and a few days after, Meer Jaffier ſet out 
to join the army under major Adams, then on his march 
towards Moorſhedabad. On the 1th of July the firſt 
action happened oppoſite to Cutwa on the Coſſimbuzar 
ſide of the river, in which the Engliſh were ſucceſsful. 
They likewiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort of Cutwa, 
on the other ſide of the river, together with all the ene- 
mies' artillery. After this ſucceſs major Adams purſued 
his march to Moorſhedabad, which place he entered on 
the 24th, at night, with very little oppoſition ; and here 
the army halted for ſome days, during which Meer 
| Jaffier was proclaimed in form. On the 28th of July 
the army was again put in motion, and on the 2d of 
Auguſt they arrived near a place called Sovty, at the 
head of the Coſſimbuzar river. At, this place, a nu- 
merous army of the enemy's beſt troops, with artillery, 
occupied a very advantageous poſt, Major Adams 
immediately attacked them, and for four hours they 
made an obſtinare defence; but then, '>eing thrown into 
confuſion, they were eaſily defeated. In this engage- 
ment the loſs of the Engliſh conſiſted of ſix officers, 
and forty Europeans; together with two hundred and 
ninety-two ſepoys and black cavalry, killed and wounded. 
Twenty-three pieces of cannon, and about one hundred 
and fifty boats, laden with military and other ſtores, 
were taken. Immediately after this battle major Adams 
advanced with the army to the neighbourhood of Raja- 
mant; about three or four miles from which place the 
enemy had thrown up a ſtrong entrenchment from the 
hills to the river. This the major was reſolved to at- 
tack, and every thing being ready for the aſſault by the 
5th of * it was carried on with ſuch vigour, 
that in a ſhort time the enemy were obliged to abandon 
"the entrenchment to the conquerors. By this victory 
the province of Bengal was entirely ſecured to the 
Engliſh. 1 RX 
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with a few ſepoys, whom he forbad to fire. He then 
endeavoured to make the enemy underſtand that he was 
furniſhed with the nabob's paſſport, and had no deſign 
of committing hoſtilities ; but the Mooriſh horſe ad- 
vancing, ſome of the ſepoys inadvertently fired, and, in 
the confuſion which enſued, Mr. Amyatt, with moſt of 


In July advices were received from North-America 
by which it appeared that the military operations in that 
quarter had been carried on with great vigour; but that 
Sir William Johnſon! had at laſt brought the Seneca 
nation to conceſſions highly advantageous to the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain, and that they had entered into a treat 
of peace, friendſhip, and alliance with the Engliſh, 
which was reciprocally ſigned in congreſs held for thar 
purpoſe at Niagara. The forces commanded by the 
colonels Bradſtreet and Bouquet met with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs as thoſe under Sir William Johnſon. The Dela. 
wares and Shawaneſe had refuſed to meet Sir William 
at the congreſs of Niagara, but now, intimidated by the 
march of ſuch a number of troops towards their country, 
they met colone] Bradſtreet at Preſque Iſle, and, in a 
very ſubmiſſive manner, ſued for peace, which was 
readily granted them. | 
The peace, however, with the Delawares and Sha- 
waneſe was but of ſhort duration; for they ſoon after 
revolred, and renewed their outrages with aggravated 
inſolence. In conſequence of this perfidious behaviour, 
major-general Gage, commander in chief of his ma- 
jeſty's forces in thoſe parts, determined to penetrate in- 
to the heart of their country. Accordingly the regular 
and provincial troops. under colonel Bouquet, having 
been joined by a large body of volunteers from Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennſylvania, in the beginning of Gcto- 
ber marched from Fort Pitt, and about the 16th arrived 
at Tuſcarowas. The ſight of the troops in their coun- 
try threw the ſavages into the utmoſt conſternation, they 
having depended on their woods for protection, and had 
frequently boaſted that their ſituation ſecured them from 
the attacks of our army. Not chooſing to come to an 
engagement they had again recourſe to negociation, 2nd 
received for anſwer that they might have peace, but 
every priſoner in their poſſeſſion muſt firſt be delivered 
up, upon which they brought up about twenty, and 
promiſed to deliver che reſt; but as their promiſes were 
not regarded, they engaged to ſend the whole on the 
iſt of November, to a fort about two hundred and fifty 
miles from Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, 
and near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the Sha- 
waneſe. Colonel Bouquet being determined not to loſe 
ſight of them, moved his camp to that place, and ſoon 
obliged the Delawares, together with ſome broken 
| tribes, to bring in all their priſoners, even to children 
bought of white women. They were then told, that 
they muſt appoint depuries to go to Sir William John- 
ſon, in order to receive ſuch terms as he might think 
proper.to impoſe upon them, which the nations muſt 
agree to ratify ; and they were obliged to leave a num- 
ber of their chiefs in the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſe- 
curity for the performance of this agreement. All the 
nations readily agreed to the above terms, except the 
Shawaneſe, who did not approve of the conditions, and 
were particularly averſe to the giving of hoſtages: but 
finding their obſtinacy would only bring on their deſtruc- 
tion, they at Lſt conſented, gave up forty. principal 
chicts as hoſtages, and appointed their deputies to go to 
Sir William Johnſon, in the ſame. manner as the reſt. 
The number of priſoners delivered up by theſe ſavages 
exceeded three hundred, and it was expected that the 
Engliſh parties would bring in near one hundred more 
from their different towns. (4, 
Several accounts were received from the Bay of Hon- 
duras, in the month of June, complaining that our log- 
wood cutrers there had not only been difturbed in their 
buſineſs, but ſuddenly ordered to remove from their 
uſual places of ſettlement, on pretence of their having 
nothing to prove that they were ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty; and granting they were, that they had roved 
too freely about the country, gathering the Fits of it as. 
if ic belonged to them. In conſequence of - theſe pro- 
ceedings, a remonſtrance was preſented to the court of 
| Madrid by the Englifh ambaſſador there ; and on the 
27th of September a meſſenger arrived in London, 
with a duplicate of the orders, which were immediately 
wat; 5 diſpatched 


| 


diſpatched to Don Felix Raming de Eſtenoz, governor 
of Jucatan *. | 

The parliament met again on the 1oth of January, 
1765, when his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne z in 
which is the following paſſage : © I have now the fatis- 
faction to inform you, that I have agreed with my good 
brother the king of Denmark, to cement the union 
which has long ſubliſted berween the rwo crowns by the 
marriage of che prince royal with my ſiſter the princeſs 
Carolina Matilda, which is to be ſolemnized as ſoon as. 
their reſpective ages will permit.“ 

To his majeſty's ſpeech both houſes preſented the 
moſt loyal and affectionate addreſſes ; and the commons, 
in_ order to raiſe the ſupplies for the enſuing year, re- 
ſolved to put the Americans on the ſame footing as the 
inhabitants of Great- Britain, by obliging them to pay 
ſtamp duties. Great oppoſitions were made to this bill; 
but it at length paſſed both houſes, and on the 22d of 
March received the royal aſſent. Soon after this his 
majeſty ordered, that America ſhould be divided into 
two diſtricts, v:z. northern and ſouthern, by the river 
Potomack, and a due Weſt line drawn from the head of 
the main branch of that river, as far as his majeſty's 
domimons extend, and that a ſurveyor- general ſhould 
be appointed in each, to make general ſurveys both of 
the ſca- coaſt and the inland country, in order to facili- 
tate the navigation, and to promote the ſpeedy ſettle- 
ment of the new acquiſitions. Commiſſioners were alſo 
appointed, to ſettle the new ceded iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, who received orders, firſt to divide each iſland 
into pariſhes and diſtricts: then in every pariſh to trace 
out a town, its ſtreets, market-place, and other public 
places; after which they were to parcel out the ground 
mio proper allotments to build on, with a ſmall field 
annexed to each. It was hkewiſe ordered, that where 
the land was cleared, the purchaſers, beſides the pur- 
chaſe money, {hould pay a quit-rent of one penny per 
foot in front of each town lot, and ſix-pence for every 
acre of *the field that accompamied it. On the other 
hand, if the land was uncleared, it ſhould be granted by 
the governor, upon ſecurity given to build on, incloſe, 
and fence it in a reaſonable time, and to pay the ſame 
quit-rent. | 

In April, the trial of lord Byron for murder came 
on in Weſtminſter-Hall, before the peers ; the particu- 
lars of which are as follow: in the month of January, 
at a meeting of the Nottinghamſhire club, a diſpute aroſe 
between lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth, a gentleman 

of that county, concerning the quantity of game on their 
reſpective eſtates. In conſequence of this diſpute a due] 
was fought between them, at the Star and Garter tavern 


From the tenor of theſe it appeared, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty diſapproved of the proceedings of the {aid governor, with 
reſpect to the ſubjects of the king of Great-Britain in the bay 
of Honduras: that he expreſſeæd his deſire of giving his majeſty 
the greateſt proofs of his ſriendſhip, and of preſerving peace 
with the Priitth: that he had commanded the ſaid governor to 
re-eſtabliſh the ſaid Britiſh logwood cutters in the ſeveral 
places from which they had becn liged to retire, and to aC- 
q':1nt them, that they might return to their occupation of 


cu ung ogwood, wichout being diſturbed under any pretence , 


whatſoever. | 


+ The following is extracted from his majeſty's ſpeech on 
the ſubj ect of his indiſpoſition, and the appointing a regent in 
caſe ci his demiſe, during the minority of the prince of Wales: 
« The tender concern which I feel for my faithful ſubjects, 
makes me anxious to provide for every poſſible event which 
might effect their future happineſs or ſecurity, My late indiſ- 
polition, though not attended with danger, has led me to con- 


ſider the ſituation in which my kingdoms and my family might 


be leſt, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put a period to my life, whilſt 
my ſucceſſor is of tender years. The high importance of this 
ſubject to the public ſafety, good order, and tranquillity ; the 
paternal affection which 1 bear to my children, and to all my 
people; and my earneſt deſire that every precaution ſhould be 
taken which may tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great- 
Britain undiſturbed, and the dignity and luſtre of its crown 
unimpaired ; have determined me to lay this weighty buſineſs 
before my parliament, And as my health, by the bleſling of 
No. LXXI. 
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in Pall-Mall, in which the latter was unfortunately killed ; 
and ſome time after lord Byron ſurrendered himſelf to 
be tried by his peers. Accordingly, on the 26th of 
April, about half paſt nine o'clock in the morning, his 
lordſhip was brought from the Tower to Weſtminſter- 
Hall, where a court had been erected, as is uſual on 


ſuch occaſions. The number of witneſſes on behalf of | 


the crown was fo great that they could not be all exa- 
mined that day, On the next the trial being reſumed, 
and the examinations againſt the priſoner finiſhed, the 
ſolicitor- general ſummed up the evidence; aſter which 
lord Byron, who declined examining any witneſſes on 
his own behalf, told their lordſhips, “ That what he 
had to offer in his own vindication he had committed to 
writing, and begged that it might be read by the clerk, 
as he feared his own voice, conſidering his preſent ſitua- 
tion, would not be heard.” This requeſt being com- 
phed with, the clerk, in a very audible and diſtinct 
manner, read his ſpeech, which contained an exact de- 
tail of all the particulars relating to the melancholy affair 
between him and Mr. Chaworth. He faid, he declined 


entering into the circumſtances of Mr. Chaworth's be- 


haviour farther than was neceſſary for his defence, ex- 
preſſed his deep and unfeigned ſorrow for the event, and 
repoſed himſelf with the utmoſt confidence on their lord- 
ſhip's juſtice and humanity, obſerving that · he would 
-with chearfulneſs acquieſce in the ſentence of the nobleſt 
and moſt equitable court of judicature in the world, 
whether it were for life or for death. When the clerk 
had concluded, the peers adjourned to their own houſe ; 


and, after ſome time, returned, when they found his 


lordſhip guilty of manſlaughter : and, as by an old ſta- 
tute, peers are, in all caſes where benefit of clergy is 
allowed, to be diſmiſſed without burning in the hand, 
loſs of inheritance, or corruption of blood, his lordſhip 
was immediately diſmiſſed on paying his fees. 

On the 24th of April his majeſty, who had been for 
ſome time indiſpoſed, went to the houſe of peers, and, 
after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, made a ſpeech 
from the throne f. To which each houſe preſented a 
loyal addreſs; and in conformity to his majeſty's re- 
queſt, a bill was ordered to be brought into the houſe 
of lords, where it was paſſed, and ſent to the houſe of 
commons. Here, however, it met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion; but an amendment being made, which was ap- 
proved of by the lords, it received the royal aſſent on 
the 15th of May 4. | h 

The affair of the regency being ſettled, on the 25th 
of May his majeſty prorogued the parliament by com- 
miſſion, being ſo indifpoſed as to be unable to attend in 
perſon. 


Not long after the. riſing of the parliament, accounts 


God, is now reſtored, I take the earlieſt opportunity of meet- 


ing you here, and of recommending to your moſt ſerious deli- 


beration the making fuch proviſion, as would be neceffary, in 
caſe any of my children ſhould ſucceed to the throne before they 
ſhall reſpectively artain the age of eighteen years. To this 
end, I propoſe to your conſideration, whether, under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, it will not be expedient to veſt in me the 
power of appointing, from time to time, by inſtruments in 
writing, under my ſign manual, either the queen, or any other 
perſon of my royal family, uſually reſiding in dan 
to be the guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and the re- 
gent of theſe kingdoms, until ſuch ſucceſſor ſhall attain the age 
of eighteen years; ſubject to ſuch reſtrictions and regulations 
as are contained in an act, paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion, in 
the 24th year of the reign of the late king, my royal grand- 
father. The regent ſo appointed to be aſſiſted by a council, 
compoſed of the ſeveral perſons, who, by reaſon of their dig- 
nities and offices, are conſtituted members of the council eſta- 
bliſhed by that act, together with thoſe whom you may think 
proper to leave to my nomination.” 

+ By this act his majeſty was etnpowered to appoint the 
queen, with the princes of the blood, and all the great officers 
of ſtate jointly, regents during the minority of the prince; and 
that his majeity ſhould be allowed to add to the number of 
regents ſuch perſons as he thought proper, whoſe names ſhould 
be left, in caſe of his death, ſealed up in a deed, to be opened 
by the privy-council, 
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were received of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in | was, the judge having an intereſt in giving a decree in 


conjunction with the company's troops, in the Eaſt- 
Indies. On the 22d of October, 1764, major Monro, ' 


who, on the deceaſe of major Adams, had ſucceeded to 
the command of the king's forces in that part of the 
world, came up with the Indian army at Buxard, on the 
tiver Cammaſſary, about one hundred miles above 
Patna, They were moſt advantageouſly encamped, 
having a moraſs in their front, judiciouſly lined with 
cannon, ſo that which-ever way the Engliſh ſhould move, 
they could greatly annoy them. The major, however, 
not being any way intimidated by the advantageous ſitu- 
ation of the enemy, ordered the line of battle to be 


formed next morning; about nine the Indians began to 


cannonade the Engliſh ; and half an hour after the action 
became general. The morals in the front of our troops 


prevented their advancing for ſome time, during which 


they were greatly galled by the enemy's cannon, The 
Britiſh forces charged the enemy with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
before noon their whole army was put to flight, leaving 
ſix thouſand men on the field, with one hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon, a proportionable quantity of 
military ſtores, and all their tents ready pitched. The 
loſs of the victars was comparatively ſmall, for they had 
only thirty Europeans, and two hundred and thirty-nine 
Indians killed; and fifty-ſeven Europeans, and four 
hundred and ſeventy- three Indians wounded. Such was 
the ſituation of affairs in the Eaſt-Indies, when major 
Monro was recalled ; and Sir Robert Fletcher, an offi- 
cer brought up in the company's ſervice, was appointed 
to command in his room, He took the field as ſoon as 
he arrived; and marched about one hundred and fifty 
miles up the Ganges, when he attacked ſeveral of the 
enemy's forts, and made the garriſons priſoners of war. 

Great diſturbances aroſe in America on account of 
the ſtamp- act. The firſt intelligence that arrived there 
of ſuch a bill being in agitation, threw an univerſal me- 
lancholy on the countenances of the people ; but when it 
was known that the bill had paſſed both houſes, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, they were fired with indignation, 
and nothing but confuſion took place throughout moſt 
of the provinces, As ſoon as the news arrived at Boſton, 
the ſhips in the harbour hung out their colours half maſt 
high, in token of the deepeſt mourning ; the bells were 
rung muffled: copies of the act were printed, with a 
death's head in the place where it is uſual to fix the 
ſtamps, and cried publicly about the ſtreets by the name 
of © The Folly of England, and Ruin of America.” 
Eſſays ſoon followed, not only againſt. the expediency, 
but even the equity of it, in ſeveral newſpapers, one of 
which bore the ſignificant title of The Conſtitutional 
Courant, containing Matters intereſting to Liberty, and 
no ways repugnant to Loyalty ; printed by Andrew 
Marvel, at the Sign of the Bribe Refuſed, on Conſtitu- 
tion-Hill, North-America.“ The head-piece to this 
paper was a cut in ſmall pieces, with the initial letters of 
the names of the ſeveral colonies, from New England 
to South Carolina, affixed to each piece, and above 
them the words © Join or Die.” To theſe were added 
caricatures, paſquinades, puns, bon-mots, and ſuch 
ſayings, ſuited to the occaſion, as by being ſhort could 


be moſt eaſily circulated and retained, at the ſame time 


that, by being extremely expreſſive, they carried with 
them the weights of a great many arguments. The two 
chief articles urged in theſe newſpaper eſſays were, firſt, 
that the perſon acting under this ſtatute had it in his 
power to bring an aCtion, the cauſe of which had ariſen- 
at one extremity of the North American colonies, and 
extended itſelf to the other, at almoſt two thouſand 
miles diſtance, without the traders being entitled to re- 
cover damages, in caſe the judge certified that there 


was any probable cauſe for the proſecution. The ſecond 


* 
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It was agreed by the Americans, at the meeting of thoſe 


in higher rank, that thanks ſhould be given to general Con- 


way and colonel Barre, two gentlemen whom they conſidered 
as the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the Britiſh houſe of 
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favour of the party ſuing for the penalties of the act, on 
being allowed, by way of commiſſian, a very large ſhare 
in theſe penalties, By the time the act itſelf, as printed 
at the king's printing-houſe, reached the colonies; the 
populace were every where exaſperated againſt it to ſuch 
a degree, as to ſhew it the moſt public marks of con- 
tempt, In ſeveral places it was burnt, together with the 
effigies of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have voted for 
or otherwiſe had any hand in favour of it . When the 
news of the American diſcontents arrived in England 
ſeveral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any ſtamps Is 
board for the colonies; and it ſoon appeared that their 
precaution was well founded ; for ſuch as ventured to 
take them had ſufficient cauſe to repent it on their ar- 
rival at their deſtined ports, where, to fave their veſſels 
from fire, and their perſons from the gallows, they were 
moſt of them x el you ſurrender their exonerated car- 
goes into the hands of the enraged multitude, which they 
treated in the ſame ignominious manner they had done 
the act: tlie other veſſels were obliged to take ſhelter 
under ſuch of the king's ſhips as happened to be at hand 
to protect them. Thoſe gentlemen who went from 
England with commiſſions to act as diſtributors of the 
ſtamps, met with ſtill worſe treatment. Many of them 
were made to renounce, upon oath, all manner of con- 
cern in them: others thought it moſt prudent to return 
home, whilſt ſome, who were ſuſpected of obſtinately 
perſiſting in endeavouring to enſlave their country, as it 
was termed, or of having ſpoke too freely concerning 
the behaviour of the people on this occaſion, had their 
houſes burnt down, and their moſt valuable effects plun- 
dered or deſtroyed. Even thoſe who, without their 
ſolicitation or knowledge, had been named, or were 
obliged in virtue of the offices they already filled, to 
ſuperintend the diliribution of the ſtamped paper, were 
treated in the ſame manner ; and the populace having 
ſuſpected one of writing to England in diſreſpectful terms 
concerning their proceedings, ſurre unded his houſe, and, 
notwithſtanding the moſt earneſt entreaties, obliged him 
to deliver up the copies of his letters, and thereby turn 
evidence againſt himſelf. Even ſhips bringing ſtamped 
mercantile or cuſtom-houſe papers, merely in their own 
defence, from ſuch of the colonies as had thought pro- 
per to ſubmit to the ſtamp act, were forced to part with 
them to be ftuck up in deriſion in coffee-houſes and 
taverns, and were afterwards publicly burnt. 

Several people of higher rank now began to join 
theſe popular tumults. One in particular ſet the act 
openly at defiance, by advertiſing under his hand, that 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to enforce it, might ſave 
themſelves the trouble of calling upon him for that pur- 
poſe; for that he was reſolved to pay no tax but what 
was laid by his reprefentatives. The provincial aſſem- 
blies themſelves declined giving the governors any ad- 
vice concerning their behaviour on this critical occaſion, 
and, though they diſavowed theſe riotous proceedings, 
and offered rewards for apprehending the rioters, yet 
they would not condemn them further than decency re- 
quired ; and abſolutely refuſed, when exhorted to it by 
the governors, to make any compenſation to the injured 
parties; much leſs would they ſtrengthen the hands of 
the executive power, ſo as to prevent any future com- 
motions ; which they did not think proper to conſider 
as objects of military reſtraint. This behaviour of the 
general aſſemblies was openly approved, if not encou- 
raged, by aſſemblies of the freeholders and principal 
inhabitants of ſome places, who directed their repre- 
ſentatives not to agree to any ſteps for the protection of 
ſtamped papers, or ſtamp: officers, though they owned 
there had been already ſome tumults and diforders re- 
lating to them ; and likewiſe caurioned them againſt all 


commons; that their ſpeeches againſt it, and their pictures, 

ſhould be requeſted. The pictures to be hung up in their 

laces of meeting; and their ſpeeches to be inſerted in the 
ks deſtined to record all their principal tranſactions. 

| | unconſtitutional 


unconſtitutional draughts on the public treaſury, The 
general aſſemblies went ſtill farther. Inſtead of con- 


tumultuous acts, they proceeded to avow themſelves, 
and they eſtabliſhed committees to correſpond with each 
other concerning the general affairs of the whole ; they 
even appointed depuries from theſe committees to meet 
in a congreſs at New York. But ſuch harmony already 
prevailed in the ſentiments of the general aſſemblies of 
the ſeveral provinces, that the deputies, when met, had 
lictle more to do than to congratulate each other upon it, 
and put their hands to one general declaration of their 
rights, and the grievances they laboured under; and to 
one general petition expreſſive thereof, to the king, 
lords, and commons, of England. At length, thoſe 
inveſted with the ſubordinate executive powers began to 
Join the legiſlative; and they reſolved rather to give up 
their buſineſs, than carry it on with ſtamped papers. 
By the time the act took place, which was on the 1ſt 
of November, not a ſheet of ſtamped paper was to be 
had throughout the ſeveral colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, or the two Carolinas, except a ſmall parcel, 
which the governor of New York, terrified by the 
threats of the enraged multitude, had ſurrendered into 
the hands of the corporation of that place, on condition 
of their not being deſtroyed ; ſo that all buſineſs, which 
could not be legally carried on without ſtamps, was at 
once put to a ſtand, except that of news-printing, which 
the printers ſtill continued, pleading in excuſe, that, if 
they did not, the populace would ſerve them as they 
had done the ſtamp maſters themſelves. The courts of 
juſtice were cloſed, and the ports ſhut up. Even in 
thoſe colonies where ſtamps were to be had, the peo- 
ple of the beſt fortune ſubmitted to be aſked in church, 
rather than take out licences for private marriages *. 
The merchants of all thoſe colonies: which ventured 
openly to oppoſe the act, now entered into the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements with each other, not only not to or- 
der any more goods from Great-Britain, let the conſe- 
quences be what they would, and recal the orders they 
had already given, it not obeyed by the 1ſt of January, 
1766, but even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent 
them on commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before that 
day ; or, if they conſented to any relaxation from theſe 
engagements, it was not to take place till the ſtamp act, 
and even the ſugar and paper money acts were repealed. 
The people of Philadelphia alſo reſolved, though not 
unanimouſly, that, till ſuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould 
Put in ſuit a demand for money owing by a reſident in 
America, to one in England; nor any perſon in Ame- 
rica, however indebted in England, make any remit- 
tances to that country. Thele reſolutions were adopted 
by the retailers, who unanimouſly agreed, not to buy 
or ſell any Britiſh goods ſhipped contrary to their ex- 


preſs meaning. + | 

Ireland was the only place that received any material 
benefit from theſe proceedings, as what goods the colo- 
nies could not poſſibly do without they took from that 
country in exchange for their hemp-ſeed and flax- ſced, 
of which they ſent yearly very large quantities. In the 
mean time they endeavoured to free themſelves even 
from this dependence. A ſociety of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, on the plan of the London ſociety, was 
inſtituted at New York, and markets opened for the 
ſale of home-made goods; by which it ſoon appeared, 
that neither the natives nor the manufacturers, had been 
idle. Linens, woolens, the coarſer but moſt uſeful 
kinds of iron ware, malt-ſpirits, paper-hangings, &c. 
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* The conſequences of the ſtagnation of buſineſs which 
took place on account of the ſtamp act ſoon began to be ſo ſe- 
verely felt, that the inhabitants found it necellary to try ſome 
expedient by which they might elude the act. Accordingly, 
one of them ſent a thin piece of bark to the printers at Boſton, 
on which he had written, That it being neither paper, parch- 


ment, or vellum, he would be glad to know, it igſtruments | death. 
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niving at the people's aſſerting their independence by 
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were produced to the ſociety, and greatly apptoved; 
and. when brought to market every body appeared de- 
ſirous of purchaſing them. At the ſame time, leſt the 
new woolen manufacturers ſhould come ſhort of mate- 
rials, moſt of the inhabitants came to a reſolution not to 
eat any lamb; and to extend the influence of their reſo- 
lution to thoſe who did not join them in it, not to deal 
_ any butcher that ſhould kill or expoſe any lamb to 

e. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad the nation ſuffered 
an irreparable loſs in the death of his royal highneſs 
William, duke of Cumberland, uncle to his majeſty, 
who died on the 31ſt of October, in the forty- fifth year 
of his age. His royal highneſs was at court in the 
morning, dined with lord Albemarle, and drank tea 
with the princeſs of Brunſwick at St. James's, whence 
he came to his own houſe in the evening, to be preſent 
at a council to be held on affairs of ſtate. As ſoon as 
he entered the houſe he complained of a pain in his 
ſhoulder, and deſired to be laid on a couch, where, in 
about twenty minutes, he expired. On examining the 
body a coagulation of extravaſated blood was found in 
the. right ventricle of the brain, which was the cauſe of 
his death ; but all the other parts were ſound, except 
the membrane between the lobes of the brain, which 


was offified, h 


In conſequence of the diſtracted ſtate of America, his 
majeſty thought proper to afſemble the parliament on 
the 17th of December . which was ſooner than he in- 
tended. After having adjourned for the holidays, the 
houſe met again on the 14th of January, when his ma- 
jeſty addreſſed the parliament in a ſhort ſpeech, in which 
he acquainted the lords and commons, that he had or- 
dered © All the papers that give any light into the ori- 
gin, the progreſs, or the tendency of the diſturbances 
which have of late prevailed in ſome of the northern 
colonies, to be immediately laid before them.” 

Petitions were now preſented to parliament by the 
merchants of London, Briſtol, Lancaſter, Liverpool, 
Hull, Glaſgow, and, in ſhort, from moſt of the trading 
and manufacturing towns and boroughs in the kingdom, 
wherein they ſet forth the great decay of their trade, 
owing to the new laws and regulations made for Ame- 
rica: the vaſt quantity of our manufactures, (beſides 
thoſe articles imported from abroad, which were pur- 
chaſed either with our own manufactures, or with the 
produce of our colonies,) which the American, trade 
formerly took off our hands ; by all which many thou- 
ſand manufacturers, ſeamen, and labourers, had been 
employed, to the great benefit of the nation. That in 
return for theſe exports, the petitioners had reccived 
from the colonies, rice, indigo, tobacco, naval ſtores, 
oil, whale-fins, fins, and pot-aſh, with other ſtaple 
commodities ; beſides a large balance in remittances by 
bills of exchange and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts 
for articles of their produce, not required for the Britiſh 
markets, and therefore exported to other places: that 
from the nature of this trade, conſiſting of Britiſh ma- 
nufactures exported, and of the import of raw materials 
from America, many of them uſed in our manufactures, 
and all of them tending to lefſen our dependence on 
neighbouring ſtates, it muſt be deemed of the higheſt 
importance in the commercial ſyſtem of this nation, 
that this commerce ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of multitudes, than lay under ſuch 
difficulties and diſcouragements, that nothing leſs than 
its utter ruin was apprehended, without the intermediate 
interpoſition of parliament: that the colonies were then 
indebted to the merchants of Great-Britain, to the 


— — 


written on ſuch ſtuff might not be valid, though not ſtamped; 
in which caſe he was ready to ſupply, with good writing bark, 
all thoſe whoſe conſciences were bound by the late act.“ 

+ On the 29th of this month, between three and four in the 
afternoon, died prince Frederic William, his majeſty's young- 
eſt brother. He was only ſixteen years old at the time of his 
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amount of ſeveral millions ſterling; and that, when 
preſſed for payment, they appeal to paſt experience in 
proof of their willingneſs; but declare it is not in their 
power at preſent to make good their engagements, al- 
ledging that the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, 
and the extenſion of the juriſdiction of the vice- admiralty 
courts eſtabliſned by ſome late acts of parliament, par- 
ticularly by an act paſſed in the fourth year of his preſent 
majeſty, for granting certain duties in the Britiſh colo- 
nies and plantations in America, and by an act paſſed 
in the fifth year of his majeſty, for granting and apply- 
ing certain ſtamp-duties, &c. in the ſaid colonies, &c. 
with ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which they re- 
preſent to have been extending in ſuch a manner as to 
diſturb legal commerce and harraſs the fair trader, inſo- 
much that the ſtate of the ſeveral provinces was thrown 
into' confuſion, and fo great a number of actual bank- 
ruptcies were brought on, that the former opportunities 
and means of remittances and payments were utterly 
loſt and taken from them. That the petitioners were, 
by. theſe unhappy events, reduced to the neceſſity of ap- 
plying to the houſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and 
their families from impending ruin; to prevent a mul- 
titude of manufacturers from becoming a burthen to the 
community, or elſe ſeeking their bread in other coun- 
tries, to the irretrievable loſs of the kingdom; and to 
preſerve the ſtrength of this nation entire, its commerce 
flouriſhing, the revenues increaſing, our navigation, the 
bulwark of the kingdom, in a ſtate of growth and ex- 
tenſion, and the calonies from inclination, duty, and 
intereſt, firmly attached to the mother country. Peti- 
tions of a ſimilar kind were likewiſe preſented from al- 
moſt every part of the kingdom, and from the agents 
for Virginia and Georgia, fetting forth their inability to 
pay the ſtamp duty. | 

But the party who had reſolved on the ſupport of the 
ſtamp act, could not be prevailed on to remit the leaſt of 
their ardour. Such petitions they repreſented as the 
effect of miniſterial artifice, and obſerved, that ſuppoſ- 
ing the diſtreſs of trade, (for a due exertion of the au- 
thority of parliament, was as real and as great as it was 

— er yet it were better to ſubmit to this tempo- 
rary inconvenience, than, by a repeal of the act, to 


hazard the total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority of Great- 


Britain over her colonies. Thoſe who contended for 


the repeal were divided in their opinion as to the right 


of taxation; the more numerous body, among whom 
were the miniſtry, inſiſted that the legiſlature of Great- 
Bricain had an undoubted right to tax the colonies, but 
acknowledged the inexpedicncy of the prefent tax; as 
ill adapted to the condition of the colonies, and built 
upon principles ruinous to the trade of Great-Britain. 
Thoſe who denied the right of taxation were not ſo nu- 
merous: but they conſiſted of ſome of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed and popular characters in the kingdom. Though 
this affair was attended to by the houſe with the moſt 
unwearied application, yet the nature of their enquiries, 
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the number of petitions they received, and the multitude 


of papers and witneſſes they had to examine, occaſioned 
a delay which could not eaſily be avoided. In the mean 
time there were continual debates, and the oppoſition 
made the moſt ſtrenuous efforts for enforcing the ſtamp- 
act, and by every means to prevent the repeal. 'T'wo 
queſtions aroſe in the courſe of this debate upon which 
the whole turned. The firſt was, whether the legiſla- 
ture of Great-Britain had a right of taxation over the 
colonies, or not? The ſecond was confined to the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of the late laws. | 
The arguments made uſe of againſt the right of tax- 
ation were ſupported by the learned authorities of Locke, 


Wy 
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—— 


* The grand committee who had paſſed the reſolutions, on 
which the queſtion was debated, had alſo paſſed another for the 
total repeal of the ſtamp act; and two bills were accordingly 
brought in to anſwer theſe purpoſes. -By the reſolutions on 
which the former was founded, it was declared, that tumults 
and inſurrections of the moſt dangerous nature had been raifed 
and carried on in ſeveral of the colonies, in open defiance of 
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ſerted, and, we think, with fome degree of plauſi 
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Selden, Harrington, and Puffendorf. And it was af. 

bin 
and juſtice, that the charters of the colonies, which wry 
derived from prerogatives, and are in fact only ſo many 
grants from the crown, are not the only right the colo- 
nies have to being repreſented before they are taxed. 
They, as Britiſh ſubjects, take up their rights and li- 
bercies from a higher origin than their charters only. 
They take them up from the ſame origin and fountain, 
from whence they flow to all Engliſhmen, from Magna 
Charta, and the natural right bf the ſubject. By that 
rule of right, the charters of the colbnies, like all other 
crown-grants, are to be reſtricted and interpreted, for 
the benefit, not the prejudice of the ſubjefts. Many 
other arguments were made uſe of, and ſeveral inſtances 
brought from ancient hiſtory, of the conduct of ſome of 
the moſt famous republics with reſpect to their colo- 
nies; and hkewife of colonies. which outgrew their mo- 
ther countries, ſuch as Carthage, the northern emigrants, 
&c. Precedents were alſo quoted from what happened 
in the United Netherlands and other places, ſhould ſerve 
as a beacon to warn us from purſuing ſuch meaſures as 
brought about thoſe revolutions. 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, thoſe on the other ſide 
obſerved, that it was. neceſſary to clear away from the 
queſtion all that maſs of diſſertation and learning, diſ- 
played in arguments which have been brought from ſpe- 
culative men, who have written upon the ſubject of go- 
vernment : that the refinements upon that ſubject, and 
arguments of natural lawyers, as Locke, Selden, Puf- 
fendorf, &c. are little to the purpoſe in a queſtion of 
conſtitutional law: that it is abſurd to apply records 


from the earlieſt times to our preſent conſtitution; be- 


cauſe the conſtitution is not the ſame; and it is impoſſi- 
ble to tell what it was at ſome of the times that are 
quoted: that there are things even in Magna Charta 
which are not conſtitutional now, and that thoſe records 
are no proofs of our conſtitution as it now is: that the 
conſtitution of this country has always been in a moving 
ſtate, either gaining or loſing ſomething : that the re- 
reſentation ef the commons of Great-Britain was not 
Nene” into any certain ſyſtem till Henry VII.: that 
with regard to the modes of taxation, when we get be- 
yond the reigns of Edward I. or king John, we are loſt 
in obſcurity, the hiſtory of thoſe times being entirely 
uncertain. It was alſo urged, among other things, that 
protection is the ground that gives a right of taxation: 
that the obligation between the colonies and the mother 
country is natural and reciprocal, conſiſting of defence 
on the one ſide, and obedience on the other ; and that 
common ſenſe tells, that they muſt be dependent in all 
points upon the mother country, or elſe not belong to it 
at all; that the queſtion is not, what was law? or what 
was the conſtitution ? but the queſtion is, what is law 
now? and what is the conſtitution now? That if a mat- 
rer of right has been generally exerciſed, and as generally 
held to be law, as has been proved in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, without its ever having been queſtioned before, 
it is now the conſtitution. It was alſo obſerved, that the 
colonies had gone very great lengths; and it was even 
inſiſted, that, by appointing deputies, from their ſeveral 
aſſemblies, to confer together, they had abſolutely for- 
feited their charters. The debates being at an.end, and 
the queſtion put, the power of all the legiſlature of 
Great-Britain over her colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, 
and without any diſtinction in regard to taxation, was 
confirmed and afcertained,. without a diviſion “. 
The oppoſition, however, far from being diſpirited 
at the ſeeming triumph of the adverſe party, gained new 


vigour, and {till reſiſted the repeal in every part of its 


_—____ 
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government, and in manifeſt violation of the laws and legiſla- 
tive authority of this kingdom. That theſe tumults and inſur- 
rections had been encouraged and inflamed, by ſeveral votes 
and reſolutions which had paſſed in the aſſemblies of the ſaid 
colonies, derogatory to the honour - of government, and de- 
ſtructive to their legal and conſtitutional dependency on the 
crow, parliament, &c. 


progreſs. 
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"26. 03e# So many inſtances of the inexpediency of the 
ſtamp duty had already occurred, that the queſtion was 
ſcarcely controvertible ; therefore, inſtead of entering 
into the merits of that part of the controverſy, they reſted 
thetr principal defence upon the reſolutions, on which 
the late bill tor ſecuring the dependency of the colonies 
had been founded. They argued thence, that the total 
repeal of the ſtamp act, while ſuch an outrageous reſiſt- 
ance continued, would for the future leſſen the authority 
of Great-Britain, and make it appear even contemp- 
tible : that ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the ſupreme legiſlature 
would be in effect a ſurrender of their ancient unalien- 
able rights, to ſubordinate provincial aſſemblies, eſta- 
bliſhed only by prerogative ; which in itſelf had no ſuch 
power to beſtow ; that a conceſſion of this nature car- 
ried with it ſuch an appearance of weakneſs and timidity 
in government, as might probably encourage freſh in- 
ſults, and leſſen the reſpect of his majeſty's ſubjects to 
the dignity of his crown, and the authority of the laws : 
the inability of the coloniſts to comply with the terms 
of the ſtamp- act was alſo denied, and, as an inſtance in 
the late war, one million ſeven hundred fifty-five thou- 
ſand pounds had been already diſcharged, and that in 
the courſe of three years only: and that the much 
Treater part of their remaining incumbrances, amount- 
ing in the whole to ſeven hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds will be diſcharged in two years more. Many 
other arguments were made uſe of in order to ſhew the 
heavy burthens with which the mother country was 
loaded; the ability of the Americans; their exemption 
from all manner of taxation; and their peremptory and 
refractory refuſal to contribute in any degree towards de- 
fraying the public expences. Theſe arguments were 
greatly oppoſed; and on the queſtion being put, the bill 
paſſed by a majority of one hundred and eight, and was 
carried up to the lords by above two hundred members 
of the houſe of commons. Notwithſtanding the manner 
in which it was introduced, it met with a ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion in the upper houſe; a proteſt was entered againſt 
it at the ſecond reading by thirty-three lords, and at the 
third by twenty-eight, notwithſtanding which it was 
carried by a majority of thirty-four : and on the 18th of 
March received the royal aſſent “. 
The national buſineſs being now finiſhed, his majeſty 


went to the houſe of peers on the 16th of June, and put 


an end to the ſeſſion with a fpeech from the throne; in 
which he ſaid that It was with the utmoſt fatisfaRtion 
he had obſerved the wiſdom and moderation by which 
the parliament had been uniformly guided, through the 
important deliberations in which they had been en- 
gaged.“ His majeſty likewiſe obſerved, that * The 
many regulations which had been made for extending 
and promoting the trade and manufactures of Great- 
Britain, and for ſettling the mutual intercourſe of his 
kingdoms and plantations, in ſuch a manner as to pro- 
vide for the improvemeat of the colonies, on a plan of 
due ſubordination to the commercial intereſts of the 
morher country, where the ſtrongeſt proofs of their 
equitable and comprehenſive regard to the welfare of all 
his dominions.” He declared, © Thar it ſhould be his 
endeavour, that ſuch care be taken, as might tend to 
ſecure and improve the advantages which might be ex- 
pected from ſuch wiſe and falutary regulations.” Soon 


ow to make the following change in the .niniſtry : 
is grace the duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of 
the treaſury in the room of the mafquis of Rockingham; 
the earl of Shelburne ſucceeded the duke of Richmond 
as ſecretary of ſtate; lord Camden was created lord 
high chancellor in the place of the earl of Northington, 


F * | 
* On this occaſion the American merchants made a moſt 


numerous appearance, to expreſs their joy and gratitude; the 
ſhips in the river diſplayed their colours; ſeveral houſes in the 
City were illuminated; and every proper method was taken to 


demonſtrate the juſt ſenſe that was entertained of his majeſty's | 


goodneſs, and the wiſdom of parliament, in conciliating the 


after the riſing of the parliament his majeſty thought | 
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as was the honourable Charles Townſhehd chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the room of the right honourable 
William Dowdeſwell; and the right honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt, vho ſome days before had been created viſ- 


count Pynſent and earl of Chatham, was made lord 


pnvy-ſeal. 

The very high price of proviſions at this time cauſed 
the poor to riſe in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; when 
they deſtroyed the flour mills, ſcized on corn, and other 
neceſſaries of life, which they ſold at a moderate price, 
and delivered the money to the owners. In ſome places 
they were much more violent; for, inſtead of taking 
the above method of ſupplying their wants, they ripped 
open the ſacks, and ſcattered the corn about, ſeized 
butter, cheeſe, and bacon, in the ſhops, which they 
threw into the ſtreets, and behaved in the moſt out- 
rageous manner to the proprietors of the goods they 
thus demoliſhed. To prevent the dreadful conſequences 
that were likely to enſue on this account, a proclama- 


tion was publiſhed on the 11th of September; for put- 
ting in execution the laws againſt foreſtalling, regratng, 


and engroſſing of corn. And on the 23d of the ſame 
month two other proclamations were publiſhed ; by the 
firſt of which an embargo was laid on all veſſels laden, 
or to be laden, with wheat or flour for exportation, till 
the 14th of November; and the other prohibited the 
diſtilling of ſpirits from wheat. 

On the iſt of October her royal highneſs Caroline 
Matilda, youngeſt ſiſter to his majeſty, was married to 
the king of Denmark, at the chapel royal at St. James's, 
the duke of York being proxy for the Daniſh king. 
The next morning her majeſty ſet out from Carlton- 
Houſe for Harwich, accompanied by his royal highneſs 
the duke of Glouceſter, the right honourable lady Mary 
Boothby, and count de Bothmar, her majeſty's vice- 
chamberlain. The next day her majeſty embarked 
with her whole retinue, and on the 18th landed at 
Altena, amidſt the acclamations of her new ſubjects. 
Her 3 portion was one hundred thouſand 

unds. | 

The parliament met on the 18th of November, when 
his majeſty repairing to the houſe, opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech from the throne, As the miniſtry had 
been recently changed, great oppoſition was made to 
every thing propoſed by adminiſtration. Nay, ſome 
of the diſcarded miniſters went ſo far as to attempt to 
palliate, and even excuſe, the rioters, who had made 
ſuch diſturbances in different parts of the kingdom. 
However, it was agreed upon, by a great majority in 
both houſes, that addreſſes of thanks ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, in anſwer to his ſpeech, which being 
done, they adjourned till after the holidays. 

The firſt object that attracted the notice of parlia- 
ment this ſeſſion, was the ſtate of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, which was become extremely rich, and actually 


exerciſed a ſovereign authority over their ſettlements. 


To all wife miniſters ſuch a circumſtance muſt have 
been very alarming ; and therefore a committee was 
appointed to examine into the affair. The charter of 


the company was ordered to be produced, and that a 


perfect knowledge might be obtained of every thing re- 
lating to their tranſactions, they were obliged to deliver 
up to the houſe the originals of ſuch treaties as they had 
entered into with the princes in the Eaſt- Indies; and 
alſo an account of all the expences incurred by the go- 
vernment for the ſupport of the company f. By the 
charter granted to the Eaſt-India company, they were 
excluded from making any conqueſts ; and yet it was 
certain that they had ſubdued ſeveral of the princes in 
India, and annexed their dominions to their own ſettle- 


— _— 


minds of the people on this critical juncture. 

+ This was a mortifying affair for the proprietors of Eaſt- 
India ſtock; and what was ſtill worſe, all theſe papers were 
printed and publiſhed. The queſtion ſtated by adminiſtration 
was, „What right had the Eaſt-India company to territorial 
juriſdiction!?“ | 
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ments, 
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againſt the company were carried on with great warmth, 
and the reſult was, that the company ſhould, during the 
ſpace of two years enſuing, pay a certain ſum to the go- 
vernment ; and that no dividend of their ſtock ſhould be 
made without the conſent of a general court of pro- 
rietors. On the 24th of June his majeſty went to the 
houſe of. peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were 
ready, prorogued the parliament “. ; 
The attention of the people in Europe was, this 
year, particularly directed to Corſica, an iſland in 
the Mediterranean Sea, almoſt adjoining to the iſland 
of Sardinia, It is extremely fertile and populous, 
and ſome centuries ago had been given by the pope 
to the republic of Piſa; but the Genoeſe afterwards 
took it, and for many years treated the inhabitants 
in the moſt arbitrary and cruel manner. The ſpirit of 
liberty, however, was not extinct, 4t wanted only the 
breath of a hero to kindle it; and ſuch an one was found 
in the perſon of the famous Paoli, a native ob the iſland, 
but who had travelled into other countries, where he had 
learned the art of war. 
that hero will be tranſmitted to the lateſt ages; but we 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that,. overpowered by numbers, 
he was obliged to abandon the iſland, 
On the 24th of November his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 


from the throne, in which he told the members that he 


had aſſembled them at ſo early a period, that they might 
have time to deliberate with ſteadineſs and judgement; 
and in particular he recommended to them Mie ſtate of 
the nation with reſpect to the high price of proviſions. 
The buſineſs of this ſeſſion, in the courſe of which one 
hundred and twelve public and private bills received the 
royal aſſent, being brought to a concluſion, on the 10th 
. of March his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
returning thanks to the parliament, for the many ſignal 
proofs they had given him of their affectionate attach- 
ment to his perſon, family, and government; he con- 
cluded with the following words: © In the approaching 
election of repreſentatives, I doubt not but my. people 
will give me freſh proofs of their attachment to the true 
intereſt of their country ; which I ſhall ever receive as 
the moſt acceptable mark of their affection to me. The 
welware of all my ſubjects is my firſt object. Nothing 
therefore has ever given me more real concern, than to 


On the 27th of September captain Wrotteſley arrived 
from Monaco, a ſtrong town of Genoa in Italy, about twelve 
miles from Nice, with the melancholy news, that his royal 
highneſs Edward Auguſtus, duke of York and Albany, died 
at that place, on the 17th of the ſame month, about eleven in 
the morning. His royal highneſs's diforder was a malignant 
fever, in which helay fourteen days. The body was afterwards 
interred in the royal vault in king Henry the VIIth's chapel. 

+ On the 2oth of the ſame month he ſurrendered himſelf to 
the court of King's-Bench, and on the 27th was committed to 
the King's-Bench priſon. Some time after his trial came on 
in that court, and being found guilty, the following ſentence 
was pronounced on him: “ That foc the republication of the 
North Briton, No 45, he ſhould pay a fine of five hundred. 

unds, and be impriſoned ten calendar months: and for pub- 
iſhing the “ Eflay on Woman,” that he ſhould likewiſe pay a 
fine of five hundred pounds, and be impriſoned twelve calendar 
months, to be computcd from the expiration of the term of the 
former impriſonment; and that he afterwards find ſecurity for 
his good behaviour for ſeven years, himſelf to be bound in the 
ſum of one thouſand pounds, and two ſureties in five hundred 
each.” 

+ Of all the diſturbances that drew the attention at this 
time, the moſt fatal was that which happened in St. George's 
Fields on the 1oth of May, and which evinced the raſh vio- 
lence exerciſed againſt the people on account of their attach- 
ment to Mr. Wilkes, then a priſoner in the King's-Bench. 
The particulars of this remarkahle affair were as follow: The 
parliament being to meet that day, great numbers of people 
aſſembled about the priſon, in expectation. that Mr. Wilkes 


would, on that account, obtain his liberty, and intending to | 


conduct him to the houſe of commons. Finding themſelves 
diſappointed, they grew tumultuous, and a party of the third 
regiment of guards was ſent for. The riot was greatly in- 


|  ereaſed by a paper, that had been ſtuck againſt the wall of the | 


The prudence and valour of | 
tired to France. 
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ſee any of them, in any part of my dominions, attempe.. 
ing to looſen thoſe bonds of conſtitutional fubordination 
ſo effential ro the welfare of the whole ; but it is with 
much ſatisfaction that I now ſee them returning to a 
more uſt ſenſe of what their own intereſt, no leſs than 
their duty, indiſpenſably requires of them; and thereby 
giving me the proſpect of continuing to reign over an 
happy, becauſe an united people.” The parliament 
was then prorogued to the laſt day of the month; bur 
on the 12th of April it was diſſolved by proclamation. 
The year 1768 began with a very ſevere froſt, which 
greatly contributed to the calamity of the lower fort of 
people, who were already much diſtreſſed from the ex- 
orbitant price of proviſions. On the gth of January, 
the river below London Bridge bore all the appearance 
of a general wreck ; ſhips, boats, and ſmall craft lying 
in a confuſed manner, ſome on fhore, and others ſunk 
or overſct by the ice. A fiſhing boat was diſcovered 
near Deptford creek jammed m by the ice, and all the 


people in it frozen to death; one of whom, a youth 


about ſeventeen; was found ſitting erect as if alive. 

We have already obſerved that Mr. Wilkes had re- 
By his long reſidence there, and not 
appearing to the indictments laid againſt him, he was 
declared an outlaw. Previous, however, to the general 
election he returned to England, and, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of the public, declared himſelf a candidate to 
repreſent the city of London in parliament ; bur loſt his 
election. He then became candidate for the county of 
Middlefex, and on the 28th of March was elected by a 
prodigious majority f. 5 

The general election was carried on with great heat, 
and violent conteſts enſued in many parts of the nation. 
Nor did the diſorders, which this occaſion gave riſe to, 
ſubſide with it. A general murmuring and diſſatisfactꝰon 
prevailed among the lower claſs of people, partly from 
other cauſes. The riotous aſſemblies of the weavers, 
coal-heavers, and ſailors, kept the capital and its envi- 
rons in continual alarm. From ſome unknown cauſe, 
Juſt at this time, when it was moſt wanted, the civil 
power ſeemed to loſe 1ts force and energy, and too fre- 
quently to give occaſion for the dangerous interpoſition 
of a military force in its ſupport : the unhappy effects of 
which are ſtill recent in the minds of the greater part of 
the preſent age . | 

On the 10th of May the members of the new parlia- 

ment 


— 


priſon, which was forcibly taken down by one of the juſtices 
for the Borough. The populace inſiſted on having this paper, 
which the juſtice not regarding, the tumult became exceed- 
ingly violent; the drums beat to arms, and the riot act was 
read, during which great quantities of ſtones and bricks were 


tarown by the populace. William Allen, a young man, ſon 
of Mr. Allen, keeper of the Horſe-ſhoe inn, in Blackman- 
ſtreet, Southwark, being purſued, along with others, was un- 
fortunately ſingled out, followed by three ſoldiers, and ſhot 
dead. Theſe,meiſures not having any tendency to diſperſe the 
mob, an additional number of the guards was ſent for, as alto 
a party of horſe grenadiers; but the people growing {till more 
numerous, they were fired upon by the ſoldiers, when five were 
killed on the ſpot, and about fifteen wounded. Among the 
latter were two women, one of whom attcrwards died in St. 
Thomas's hoſpital. The following day an inquiſition was 
taken by the coroner for Surrey, on the above William Allen, 
when the jury gave their verdict, that Donald Maclaine was 


| guilty of wilful murder, and Donald Maclaury and Alexander 
Murray (the laſt of whom was commanding officer) were aid- 


ing and abetting therein. This inqueſt was held at the houſe 
of Mr. Allen; and it appeared on examination, that the de- 
ceaſed was only a ſpectator, and, on ſceing ſome perſons run, 
he ran alſo, but was unhappily miſtaken, and followed by the 
ſoldiers into a cow-houſe, Where he was fired at. Maclaury 
and Murray were admitted to bail, but Maclaine was com- 
mitted to priſon for the murder. He was afterwards tried at 
the Surrey aſſizes at Guildford, and acquitted, Two other 
inquiſitions were taken in the Borough on perſonas killed by the 
ſoldiers in this riot; one on the body of Mary Jefts, who hav- 
ing a baſket with oranges, was ſhot in removing them; the 
other, on one William Bridgman, who was ſhot on the top cf 
a hay-cart, as he was looking at the diſturbance at a diſtance; 
on both theſe inquiſitions, the jury brought in their verdict, 
« Chance Medley.” | 8 

William 
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ment were ſworn in and took their ſeats in the houſe : 
and the following day the commoiis, having re-choſen 
Sir John Cuſt for their ſpeaker, preſented him to the 
lords commiſſioners for their approbation, who were 
pleaſed in his majeſty's name to approve their choice, 
After which the lord chancellor opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, by the authority of his majeſty's commiſſion. 
A joint addreſs was preſented by the lords and commons 
to his majeſty on the occaſion, beſeeching him to exert 
his authority for quelling the diſorders and tumults which 
prevaited to ſo alarming a degree; at the ſame time aſ- 

furing his majeſty, that nothing ſhould be wanting on 
their parts which might enable him to maintain the pub- 
lic authority, and carry the Jaws into due execuxion ; 
and ſoon after an end was put to this ſhort ſeſſion. 

It ſhould here be obſerved, that on the 19th of the 
ſame month (May) after a long and painful illneſs, her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Louiſa Anne, daughter of her 
foyal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales, and ſe- 
cond ſiſter to his preſent majeſty, paid the great debt of 
nature. On the 22d, after laying in ſtate that day, the 
royal corpſe was interred in Henry the VIIch's chapel. 

On the 11th of Auguſt the king of Denmark arrived 
at St. James's, on a viſit to his royal brother-in-law, 
our ſovereign. He was attended by moſt of his great 
officers of ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpect was paid to him 
by all ranks of people. But nothing leſs than the moſt 
unbounded diſſipation ſeemed to have taken place. His 
Daniſh majefty gave orders for a maſquerade, which 
was one of the moſt magnificent ever ſeen in England; 
and while the preparations for it were going on, he vi- 
ſited Cambridge, where he was elegantly entertained in 
the hall of Trinity College. From thence he proceeded 
to York, Leeds, and Mancheſter ; and on his return to 
London, coming through Oxford, he was met by the 
whole univerſity in proceſſion. When he came to the 
ſenate- houſe, the public orator complimented him in a 
moſt elegant Latin ſpeech, to which his majeſty rephed 
in the ſame language. He was then preſented with a 
diploma, as doctor of the civil and canon laws, and 
walked in honorary robes along with the doctors and 
regents. In the beginning of October, his Daniſh ma- 
Jetty left England; and nearly at the {ame time, ſeveral 
changes took place in the Engliſh miniſtry. 

In Auguſt this year, the French concluded a treaty 
with the republic of Genoa, of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and fuch as ought to have been oppoſed by all the 
maritime ſtates in Europe. The brave Corſicans ſtill 
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William Allen, the r juſt mentioned, was 
buried in the church yard of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, 
where the following inſcription is placed upon his tomb: 


On THE NoRTH SIDE, 


« Sacred 
To the memory of 
WILLIAM ALLEN; 
An Engliſhman of unſpotted life and amiable 
Diſpoſition ; 
who was inhumanly murdered near St. George's 
Fields on the 10th of May, 1768, by [a] Scottiſh 
Detachment from the ARMY. 

His diſconſolate Parents, Inhabitants of this Pariſh, cauſed 
this tomb to be erected to an only Son, loſt to them and to 
the world in his 2oth year, as a monument of his Virtues, 
and their Affection.“ 5 

Opern WesT Exp, 


& Take away the WMked from before the king, and his 
throne ſhall be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs.” Prov. xxv. 
verſe 5. 0 : 

Ox Tur Sottfi Sive, | 
« O diſembody'd Soul! moſt rudely driv'n, 
From this low orb (our ſinful ſeat) to Heav'n 
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continued to defend thoſe rights which the Genoeſe 
ſought to deprive them of; and the latter deſpairing of 
ever bringing thei into ſubjection, agreed to give up 
that valuable iſlarid to the French king, upon condition 
of his ſending an army thither to ſubdue the people. 
Great diſturbances happened in America on account 
of ſome duties which had been laid on glaſs, ſalt, and 
other commodities imported from England. It was 
thought that the repeal of the ſtamp- act would have 
given ſome ſatisfaction to theſe people, but they ſtill in- 
ſifted chat it was their inherent privilege to tax them- 
ſelves. At Boſton, the people met in a large body, 
and entered into ſeveral reſolutions not to import any 
goods of a ſuperfluous nature; but to attend to the 
ſtricteſt economy, both in dreſs and furniture. A ſub- 
ſcription was opened for the encouragement of their 
own manufactures, and the eſtabliſhment of new ones. 
The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabitants of 
Maſſichuſer's Bay, had placed the greateſt confidence 
in their repreſentatives, and there was a continual conteſt 
between them and their governor “. Governor Bar- 
nard had diflolved the aſſembly of repreſentatives, and 


make a public act to diſapprove of the conduct of the 
late aſſembly. They, however, deſired to ſee a copy 

of the governor's inſtructions, which was granted them; 
and, to their ſurprize, they found; that in caſe they re- 
fuſed to comply with his requeſt, they were to be diſ- 
ſolved, and an account of their conduct ſent to Eng- 
land, in order to be laid before the next ſeſſion of par- 
liament. This ſet the whole colony in a flame ; and 
when the bill was brought in to paſs a cenſure on the 
conduct of the laſt aſſembly, ninety- two voted againſt ir, 
and no mote than ſeventeen for it. The reſt of the 
colonies took the alarm, and followed their example ; 
while combinations were formed almoſt every where 
not to take any goods from England, except ſuch as 
were abſolutely neceſſary, 

The diſcontents among the people of Boſton now 
broke out into open violence: for a ſhip having landed 
a cargo of wine, and taken on board another of oil, 
without paying any regard to the new laws by which the 
new cuſtoms were to be regulated, the officers made a 
ſignal to the Romney man of war, who ſent her boars ; 
and having cut down the maſts of the trading veſſol, 
hawled her along-ſide of the king's ſhip. This was fo 
ſeverely reſented by the populace, that they roſe in 
great numbers, demoliſhed the houſes of the cuſtom- 


, 
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On THE EAST Exp, 
c O Earth, cover not thou my blood,” &c. Job. xvi. 
verſe 18. | 
* The earl of Shelburne had ſent over a letter to the go- 
vernor, complaining of theſe abuſes, and it was read in the 
open aſſembly of the repreſentatives: This occaſioned moſt 
violent debates; and ſome of the members declared, that the 
overnor had miſrepreſented their coaduct to the miniſtry, 
hey denied the charges in the letter, and wrote to the earl of 
Shelburne on the ſubject, vindicating themſelves, and throw- 
ing the whole blame on the governor, At the ſame time, the 
merchants of Boſton ordered their agent to repreſent to the 
lords of the treaſury, that unleſs theſe duties, which had occa- 
ſioned ſo much miſchief, were taken off, the trade of the pro- 
vince would be deſtroyed, as they ſeemed to them contrary to 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with their charter. 
Their repreſentations occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of a new 
officer, who was to act as ſecretary. of ſtate for the colonies in 
America and the hrſt perſon made choice of was the earl of 
Hillſborough, at that time firſt lord of trade. The firſt thing 
done by his lordſhip, .was to ſend circular letters to the gover- 
nors of the provinces, informing them, that his majeſty was 
highly diſpleaſed at the conduct of the people, as it was apt to 
create confuſion, and throw every thing into the utmoſt diſ- 
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order. He ſaid, that their conduct in oppoſing the legiſlative 


W hile. filial piety can pleaſe the ear, I power of Great Britain was little better than an a& of open 


Thy name will ſtill occur for ever dear: 

This very ſpot, now humaniz'd, ſhall crave 

From all a Tear of pity on thy grave. 

O Flower of Flowers ! which we {hall ſee no more, 3 
No kind returning Spring can thee reſtore; 

Thy loſs thy hapleſs countrymen implore.“ 
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rebellion; for, by giving encouragement to ſuch practices, the 
government would be overturned, and no regard paid to the 
laws. He concluded by recommending to them to preſerve 
the public peace, by puniſhing all diſorders of an evil tendency, 
but as to mere oppoſition in words, or in ſcandalous libels, 
they were to treat them with contempt, 


3 | houſe 


new ones being choſen, he inſiſted, that they ſhould 
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boat, dragged it on ſhore, and then ſet it on fire. 
While theſe diſorders continued in the town, the gover- 
nor diſſolved the aſſembly; but that had not the deſired 
effect, for the diſturbances incrtaſed every day, fo that 
two regiments were ſent over from Ireland to ſupport 
the civil power. Their place of rendezvoug was to be 
at Halifax, in Nova- Scotia; and no ſooner had the 
people of Boſton received intelligence that they were 
landed at that place, than they met, and choſe a preſident 
from among chemſelves, who was deputed to wait on 
the governor, to know for what reaſon, or with what 
view, his 3 forces were to be ſent among them. 
They deſired, at the fame time, that a general aſſembly * 
might be ſummoned to meet; but he refuſed to give 
them any ſatisfactory anſwer, and only told them, that 
it was their duty to break up their tumultuous meetings, 
and fubmit quietly to the laws. He added, that as they 
ſeemed ignorant of the offence they had committed, he 
muſt freely tell them, that unleſs they ſubmitted to the 
government, he ſhould be obliged to treat them as re- 
bels. From this time he refuſed to receive any meſſages, 
from them ; upon which they ſent a long detail of their 
grievances to London, in order to be laid before the 
miniſtry. In the mean time, the tranſports, with the 
two regiments, and a train of 3 arrived from 
Halifax, and were quartered in the houſes of townſmen; 
but as the military laws did not extend to America, any 
farther than providing barracks for them, it was ordered 
by the governor that they ſhould. have barrack provi- 
fions, fo as to be as little burthenſome to the people as 
poſſible. This part of the governor's conduct gave ge- 
neral ſatisfaction to ſuch of the people as were moderate 
in their ſentiments; but notwithſtanding, a great majo- 
rity were ſtill diſcontented. They could not behold 
without jealouſy, an armed force quartere4 among them 
in time of peace; for, with reſpect to their late combi- 
nations, they conſidered them as efforts to maintain 
their freedom, | ; 
During the latter end of the laſt, and the beginning of 
this year, affairs began to aſſume a new form in the 
Eaſt- Indies; and it was even feared that a revolution 
would take place much to the diſadvantage of the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt- India company, whoſe ſtock was now advanced 
to a ſurprizing height. Hyder Ally, a perſon who had 
ſerved ſome time as a common ſoldier, having receive 
an affront from his officers, left the army, and raiſe 
a choſen band of followers, with a view of driving the 
Engliſch out of all their ſettlements in that part of the 
world *, Having brought over the Nizam of the 
Decan to his intereſt ; and having raiſed a large body 
of forces, he prepared to take the field. Colonel 
Smith, in the company's fervice, was ſent to oppoſe 
this formidable alliance ; and a moſt deſperate engage- 
ment enſued,” in which Hyder Ally diſcovered all the 
courage and conduct of the braveſt general. He made 
his diſpoſitions with ſo much prudence, that it was no 
eaſy matter to attack him; ſo that colonel Smith, in 
order to avoid the force of his cannon, which galled the 
company's troops on the right, marched to the riſing 
ground on the left, and ſo turned his lines. The Aſiatic 
general rode from one place to another, to encourage 
is men; but at laſt they gave way, and the Engliſh 
ontinued purſuing them with great ſlaughter. All their 
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Although brought up in a moſt humble ſtation, yet, like 
Tamerlane, he had all the qualities of a great general, which 
were only obſcured for want of a proper opportunity of diſ- 
playing them to public view. He had conquered ſeveral pro- 
vinces on the coaſt of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was 
conſidered as one of the moſt formidable princes in the eaſt 
He was ſenſible, howeyer, that the Eaft-India company would 
be ſo powerfully ſupported, that policy muſt be added to force; 

+. Some perſons may be. apt to blame the conduct of the 
Corſicans on this accalion, as inconſiſtent with the law of na- 
tions; but whoever does fo, muſt be acquainted with the pe- 
culiarity of their citcumſtances. They had been ſo much ops 


preſſed by the Genoeſe, chat they had, coufiſtent with the opi- 
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cannon and ammunition fell into-the hands 
liſh, beſides a vaſt quantity of treaſure; and the Njzam 
perceiving the danger he was in from his connections 
with Hyder Ally, made peace with the company. 
This, however, did not put an end to the- war; for 


ground with them inch by inch. Paoli had ſome _ 
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houſe officers, and laying hold of the commiſſioner's 


of the Eng- 


Hyder Ally finding himſelf deſerted by the Nizam, 


transferred the ſeat of war into a mountainous, part of 


the country, where it was extremely difficult to attack 
him, as he was well acquainted with all the paſſages and 


defiles, and could defend himſelf even againſt ſuperiority 
of numbers. 


The war was now carried on with great violence in 
Corſica: for although the French had landed there with 
a numerous army, the brave iſlanders diſputed the 


of aſſiſtance from England, and, for that purpoſe, ſent 
notice of his diſtreſs to our miniſtry by Mr. Boſwell, a 
young gentleman with whom he had become acquainted 
while on his travels: but no aſſiſtance being given him, 
he had nothing to depend on beſides the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and the bravery of his countrymen. At firſt, 
the French obtained ſome very conſiderable advantages; 
but the Corſicans killed ſuch vaſt numbers of them in 
wage parties, that had they not been continually 
reinforced by freſh ſuccours, the whole army that firſt 
landed would have been totally cut off. The Corſicans 
concealed themſelves in buſhes and caves near the roads 
where the enemy were to paſs, and galled them ſo much, 
that many of them deſerted, while ſuch as fell into the 
hands of the Corſicans as priſoners, were inſtantly put 
to death 7. Paoli, who till hoped for aſſiſtance from 
England, as well as from ſome of the other European 
powers, called an aſſembly of the Corſican chiefs, and 
aſked their opinion concerning the moſt proper methods 
to be uſed in the proſecution of the war. He laid be- 
fore them all the papers which the French had cauſed to 
be diſtributed throughout the iſland; but no ſooner did 
the chiefs perceive that they were looked. upon as valials 
to the crown of France, than they tore them into a 
thouſand pieces. Although this campaign was but ſhort, 
yet fo great was the loſs the French ſuſtained, that, not- 
withſtanding the new reinforcements which were daily 
ſent them, they were on the point of being totally 
routed. Adjoining to Corſica are ſome ſmall iſlands; 
and as the harbours of them were ſafe and commodidus, 
ſo the Corſican privateers prevented, in a great mea- 
ſure, the enemy from receiving ſuch ſupplies as had 
been ſent them from France. I his induced the French, 
in November this year, to embark a conſiderable body 
of forces on board thirteen tranſports, in order to attack 
theſe ſmall iſlands; but the bravery of the Corſicans re- 
pulſed the forces fent by the French, near one thouſand 
of them being deilroyed before they returned to their 
ſhips. - | 

During theſe tranſactions the Engliſh miniſtry were 
thrown into ſome confuſion by the death of Mr. Town- 
ſhend, chancellor of the exchequer. This occaſioned a 
change in the miniſtry ; lord North was made chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, Mr. Thomas Townſhend pay- 
maſter of the forces, earl Gower preſident of the coun- 
cil, lord Weymouth one of the ſecretaries of ſtare, and 
Mr. Rigby was appointed one of the vice-treaſurers of 
Ireland. The parliament met on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, when his majeſty went to the houſe, and opened 
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nions of the beſt writers on natural law, afferted their own 
freedom; and when the republic of Genoa found that they 
could not again reduce them to a ſtate of ſubjection, they gave 
them up to the French, as if they had been a parcel of theep or 
oxen, The French, upon their landing in the iſland, com- 
manded all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, and take an 
oath of allegianee to their ſovereign, otherwiſe they were to be 
treated as rebels. Thus theſe innocent people, knowing that 
no mercy was to be ſhewn to ſuch of themſelves as were taken 
priſoners, reſolved to treat the French in the fame manner, 
and ſell their lives aud liberty as dear as pothble. Such was 
the ſtate of the Corhcans : and their Tee the French 
priſoners to death was no more than an act of j * 

8 | the 
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ſhorrnefs of the laſt ſeſſion of the late parliament had 
prevented from being brought to a final concluſion. He 


| ſerved, that che capital of one of the colonies was in an 


able to defeat the miſchievous defigns of thoſe turbulent 


abroad; but if the above meaſure was carried into exe- 


ſtitutional, and derogatory to the crown and dignity of his 
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the ſeſſion wich a ſpeech from the throne, in which he | 
expreſſed his wiſhes that the parhament would proſecute 
the conſideration of thoſe great commercial intereſts 
which had been entered upon before, but which the 


took notice of the conduct of the Americans, and ob- 


actual ſtate of diſobedience, having proceeded to mea- 
ſures ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and attended with 
circumſtances that manifeſted a diſpoſition to throw off 
their dependence on Great-Britain ; but that he did not 
doubt, with their afliftance and concurrence, of being 


and ſeditious perſons, who, under falſe pretences, had 
too ſucceſsfully deluded numbers of his ſubjects in Ame- 
rica; and whoſe practices, if ſuffered to prevail, could 
not fail to produce the moſt fatal conſequences to his 
colonies immediately, and in the end to all the domi- 
nions of his crown. The only material thing the par- 
hament did previous to their breaking up for the holidays 
was, to bring in a bill to prevent the exportation of corn 
for a limited time, which, after long debates in both 
houſes, paſſed into an act, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
poor in general. 

The parliament having again aſſembled on the 19th 
of January, 1769, took into conſideration the ſtate of 
public affairs in America. A petition was preſented, 
ſigned by Mr. Danforth, prefident of the council of 
Boſton, praying that the revenue acts might be repealed. 
The petition was penned in the moſt modeſt manner, 
with a premiſe, that if the acts were repealed, the peo- 
ple would make an ample compenſation, by taxing 
themſelves. Great debates aroſe in both houſes con- 
cerning the petition, thoſe of the antiminiſterial party 
making uſe of ſimilar arguments to thoſe which had been 
urged in the debate concerning the ſtainp-act. The lords 
agreed to addreſs his majeſty on the American affairs; 
and their reſolution. being adhered to by the commons, 
became the joint act of both *. It was farther reſolved, 
that the town of Boiton was in a ſtate of the utmoſt diſ— 
order and confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a 
dangerous nature, in which the officers of the revenue 
had been obſtructed in the diſcharge of their duty, and 
their lives endangered : that neither the council of the 
province, nor the ordinary magiſtrates, had exerciſed 
their authority for ſuppreſſing theſe riots and tumults ; 
and-that the execution of the laws would be rendered 
abortive, without the aſſiſtance of a military force to 
ſupport the civil power, and protect the officers of the 
cuſtoms : that the reſolutions of the town meetings in 
Boſton were unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite 
ſedition and inſurrection againſt the government. It 
was alſo agreed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who 
had written circular letters to the other colonies, were 
guilty of a high indignity to the crown, and that they 
had committed a daring inſult on the legiſlative power 
of Great-Britain. In the end, his majeſty was deſired 
to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion, to enquire into the cauſes 
of theſe diſorders, according to ftatute 3oth of Hen- 
ry VIII. Theſe arguments were ſtrongly oppoſed by 
the antiminiſterialiſts. It was obſerved, among other 
things, that it was the duty of all thoſe in power to 
promote. the intereſts of the people, both at home and 


cution, it would increaſe the ſeditions complained of in 
the colonies, and, conſequently, injure the trade of the 
mother country. They concluded by calling upen the 
miniſtry to produce the perſon who had adviſed his 
majeſty to put the above act in force. 

While the parliament were debating on the affairs of 
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* By theſe reſolutions it was declared, that all the acts made 
in the different colonies, which tended towards throwing off 
the ſovereignty of the. Britiſh parliament, were illegal, uncon- 
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1 No public meaſure, ſince the acceſſion of the preſent 
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America, Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter, written by 

lord Barrington, ſecretary at war, to the juſtices of the 

county of Surrey, to which he prefixed an introduction 

that gave great offence to the hvuſe of lords, who voted 

it © an infolent, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, tending 

to inflame and ſtir up the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects 

to ſedition, and to a total ſubverſion of all good order 

and legal government.” The lords then complained to 
the commons, who confirmed the vote of the peers, 

expelled Mr. Wilkes their houſe, and ord&red a new 

writ to be iſſued for the county of Middleſex : Mr. 

Wilkes was, however, unanimouſly re-choſen, and 
again expelled by the commons, who at the ſame time 
declared him incapable of being a member of that houſe. 

On the 13th of April a new election for the county of 
Middleſex came on at Brentford. The candidates on 
this occaſion were Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. 
Serjeant Whitaker, and Mr. Roach, when Mr. Wilkes 
had a majority of eight hundred and forty-ſeven votes: 
notwithſtanding which he was rejected by the houfe of 
commons, and Mr. Luttrell was accordingly declared 
duly elected f. | 

On the gth of May his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he told them, that every part of 
their conduct gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction. He 
applauded them in the warmeſt manner for having at- 
tended with ſo much care to the intereſts of the people, 
and the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, which had been 
ſo frequent, not only in London, but in many parts of 
the country. 

On the 24th of the ſame month, the freeholders of 
Middleſex, who thought themſelves particularly injured 
by the deciſion of the houſe of commons againſt Mr. 
Wilkes in favour of Mr. Luttrell, preſented a petition 
to the king ; which contained a very long catalogue of 
grievances relative to iofringements on the conſtitution, 
from the firſt proſecution ot Mr. Wilkes, to his being 
expelled from the houſe of commons 2s member for 
Middleſex : after which the petition concludes thus : 

« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

« Such are the grievances and apprehenſions which 
have long diſcontented and diſturbed the greateſt and 
beſt part of your majeſty's loyal ſubjects. Unwilling, 
however, to interrupt your royal repoſe, though ready 
to lay down our lives and fortunes for your majeſty's 
ſervice, and for the conſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
we have waited patiently, expecting a conſtitutional re- 
medy by the means of our own-repreſentatives : but our 
legal and free choice having been repeatedly rejected, 
and the right of election now finally taken from us by 
the unprecedented ſeating of a candidate who was never 
choſen by the county, and who, even to become a can- 
cidate, was obliged fraudulently to vacate his ſeat in 
parliament ; under the pretence of an inſignificant place, 
invited thereto by the prior declaration of a miniſter, 
that whoever oppoſed our choice, though but with four 
votes, ſhould be declared member for the county. We 
ſee ourſelves, by this laſt act, deprived even of the 
franchiſes of Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt abject 
ſtate of ſlavery, and left without hopes or means of re- 
dreſs, but from your majeſty or God. 

« Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to liſten to 
the prayer of the moſt faithful of your majeſty's ſub- 
jects ; and to baniſh from your royal favour, truſt, and 
confidence, for ever, thoſe evil and pernicious counſe]- 
lors, who have endeavoured to alienate the affection of 
your majefty's moſt ſincere and dutiful ſubjects, and 
whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive your people of their 
deareſt and moſt eſſential rights, and who have traite- 
rouſly dared to depart from the ſpirit and letter of thoſe 
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royal family, had excited ſo general an alarm, or cauſed ſo 
univerſal a diſcontent as the preſent, nor was ever oppoſed with 
more firmneſs, or debated with greater ability. At the ſame 
time a great number of maſterly writings were publiſhed, ſo 
that the affair was thoroughly diſcuſſed both within doors and 
without. 
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The city of London, and moſt of the counties in 


Mancheſter, with the earl of Coventry, their places of 
lords of the bed- chamber. 


orders. 


ments, miniſterial intereſt prevailed, and the proceed- 


. when a petition was to be preſented, a day was to be fixed for 
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laws which have ſecured the crown of theſe realms to 
the houſe of Brunſwick, in which we make our earneſt 

rayers to God, that it may continue untarniſhed to the 
late poſterity.” | 


England followed the example of Middleſex, and pre- 
ſented petitions and remonſtrances to the throne ; but 
the only anſwer they all received was, that his majeſty 
would not do any thing without the conſent of his 
parliament: 3 | 

The parliament met again on the gth of January, 
1770, and the ſeflion was opened by his majeſty with a 
ſpeech from the throne ; in which not the leaſt notice 
was taken of the petitions and remonſtrances from the 
different counties relative to the Middleſex election. . 
The chief things principally pointed out were, the diſ- 
tracted ſtate of America, and the diſtemper which had 
broke out among the horned cattle. The former was, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, recommended to their ſerious 
attention, as a thing of the utmoſt importance to the 
dignity of government. The other was mentioned as a 
moſt dreadful calamity, and every one was deſired to exert 
themſelves in endeavouring to put a ſtop to the infection, 
before it ſhould ſpread any farther “. 

Previous to any buſineſs of importance being under- 
taken, ſome very remarkable changes took place in the 
miniſtry. The ſeals were taken from lord Camden, 
and the honourable Charles York was created chancel- 
lor in his room, but he died within three days afterwards; . 
and then the chancery was put into commiſſion, the ſeals. 
being delivered to baron Smythe, and the juſtices 
Bathurſt and Aſton. The marquis of Granby reſigned 
all his places, except the royal regiment of blues, and 
was ſucceeded as maſter of the ordnance by general 
Conway. The duke of Beaufort reſigned the place of 
maſter of the horſe to the queen; the earl of Hunting- 
don his place of groom of the ſtole; and the duke of 


Sir John Cuſt, ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, reſigned at the ſame time, ow- | 
ing to his infirm ſtate of health; and Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, a gentleman who had made a very diſtinguiſhed | 
figure at the bar, was choſe in his ſtead. The duke of 
Grafton alſo reſigned the place of firſt lord of the treaſury, 
and was ſucceeded by lord North, who had been ſome 
ume chancellor of the exchequer. 

An enquiry into the validity of the Middleſex election 
now came before the commons ; but, after warm de- 
bates, it was held, by a conſiderable majority, that no 
court of law was to meddle with any of their rules and 
This meaſure aſtoniſhed the whole nation, and 
many perſons began to look upon the houſe of commons 
as a ſtanding council for the crown. Nor was this im- 

rtant ſubject agitated with leſs heat in the houſe of 
5 — The earl of Chatham, with lord Camden, and 
many other peers, oppoſed it with great ſtrength of ar- 
gument, and produced proofs from many of our law 
books, and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep 
had ever been taken, not even in the moſt deſpotic 
reigns. But notwithſtanding the force of theſe argu- 


ings of the houſe of commons, in the affair of the 
Middleſex election, were all juſt and equitable, 

A motion was mad to bring in a bill to diſqualify 
certain officers of the revenues . voting ſor members 


\ 


* 
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* This ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public in general, 
who thought that nothing ſhould have been ſo much touched 
on as the petitions and remonſtrances. Ridicule was circulated 
with great freedom, eſpecially as the exiſtence of the diſtemper 


among the horned cattle was not believed to be of ſo univerfal | 


a nature as had been infinuated and repreſented. 
+ The plan of this bill was conſiſtent with the firſt princi- 
ples of the conſtitution; and the outlines of it were as follow: 


hearing both parties, who were to attend with their witneſles 


o 


—— 


and counſel; and if one hundred members were not preſent, 
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of parliament but it was rejected by a very great ma. 
Jority. . The popular party having loſt this motion, de- 
fired that all the papers, containing a liſt of the expences 
of government, thould be laid before them. Aſter ex- 
ceeding warm debates on the ſubject, the motion was 
put and rejected by a very great majority. The ſtate 


| of the colonies in America was next conſidered. A 


petition had been preſented by the merchants trading to 
North America, ſetting forth the great hardſhips they 
laboured under in conſequence of an act, by which a 
duty had been laid on ſome trifling articles exported from 
Great-Britain; and this had ſo much enraged the peo- 
ple, that they refuſed to purchaſe the goods, after they 
had been ſent there at a conſiderable expence. - This 
affair being of a very fcrious nature, the houſe took it 
into conſideration, and repealed every part of it, except 
what related to tea, which was ſtill continued. The 
debates concerning this bill were managed by great force 
ol argument on both ſides, for the popular party ſought 
a repeal of the whole, while the miniſtry ĩnſiſted, that 
the Americans, inſtead of deſerving any ſuch indul- 
gence, ought to have had more ſevere laws binding 
upon them. | 

While the greater part of the nation was agitated by 
reflecting on the conſequences that would reſult from 
theſe meaſures; while individuals were ſet king to pro- 
mote their private intereſts, and the government to eſta- 
bliſh its authority, a bill was brought into the houſe of 
commons by one of the leading men in the oppoſition, 
for regulating the proceedings on controverted elections; 
a bill equally juſt and popular, and in which all the ſub- 
jects of Great-Britaia were more or leſs concerned +. 
While the houſe of commons were engaged on this 
grand ſubject, the city of London met in their com- 
mon-hall, and agreed upon another : petition, addreſs, 
and remonſtrance, for redreſs of grievances in the affair 
of the Middleſex election. In this addreſs it was ex- 
preſsly declared, that the houſe of commons had afted 
in the moſt unconſtitutional manner, and therefore they 
prayed that they might be diſſol ved; that they might be 
left at liberty to make a free choice, In anſwer to this, 
his majeſty told them, . that he had never done any thing 
but by the advice and conſent of his parliament, and 
therefore he could hot comply with their requeſt. Vio- 
lent diſputes aroſe in parliament on this affair, and many 
opprobrious expreſſions were made uſe of on both ſides. 
It was ſaid that the citizens of London were the ſupport 
of the government on every occaſion ; that it had been 
the cuſtom, time immemorial, to conſult them on the 
moſt important matters; to which the miniſtry anſwered, 
that no affront had been offered to the citizens of Lon- 
don, nor any thing denied them, except ſuch as was in 
its own nature improper to be granted. 

Towards the cloſe of this ſeſſion ſeveral propoſals 
were made in the houſe of lords relative to the ſtate of 
affairs in America, which were chiefly ſupported by the 
duke of Rithmond. Theſe were introduced by ſome 
ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of adminiſtration. He 
ſaid, rhat the ſtate of America had been recommended 
from the throne in a ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
and yet the ſeſſion was nearly ſpent without any thing 
being done, though the buſineſs was of the utmoſt im- 
portance. The miniſtry were now ſenſible that they had 
been too raſh in recommending the caſe of America be- 
fore any ſettled plan had been laid down ; and therefore, 
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then they were to wait till ſuch time as ſo many were preſent; 
when the names of the whole, although they ſhould exceed 
that number, were to be put into ſix boxes or glaſſes, to be 
drawn alternately and read by the ſpeaker, till forty- nine are 
choſen; the fitting member and the petitioner being allowed 
to chooſe one each. Liſts were then to be given to the ſitting 
members, the petitioner, councils, witneſſes, &c. who, with 
the clerk, were to withdraw, and ſtrike off one alternately till 
the number ſhould be reduced to thirteen; who, with the two 


named by the parties, were to make a committee to determine 
the affair in diſpute. | 
2 . 


air perplexed 


| Ne £018 £ itt 
perplexed to the utmoſt, they ſaw no other method left; | 


but that of adjourning the debate tilF-a future day, well 
knowing that the parliament would be prorogued. 

On the 19th of May his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers,” and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he applauded both houſes for the zeal 
they had ſhewn in ſupporcing the intereſt and honour of 
the nation. He aſſured them, that he ſhould, on all 
occaſions, ſeek the happineſs of his people; and that it 
ſhould be the ſole object of his care, to watch over their 
intereſts. He concluded, by recommending to them 
the preſervation of public peace, and the diſcountenanc- 
ing of tumultuous meetings of the people, which, if en- 
couraged, muſt end in general confuſion. 

Not long after the riſing of parliament, advices were 
received from America of a violent tumult at Boſton, 
occaſioned by a quarrel between the ſoldiers and the 
Journeymen and apprentices belonging to the rope- 
makers, in which the former unfortunately fired among 
the latter, whereby ſome were killed, and others wounded. 
Different accounts of this tranſaction were ſent to Eng- 
land, but one from captain Preſton, who happened that 
day to be captain of the guard, Teems to be the moſt 
authentic, He obſerved, that it was matter of too great 
notoriety to need proofs, that the arrival of his majeſty's 
troops in Boſton was extremely noxious to its inhabi- 
tants. That the people ever uſed all means in their 
power to weaken the regiments by promoting deſertions, 
and by propagating untruths concerning them. That 
on the arrival of the 64th and 65th regiments, their 
ardour ſeemingly began to abate; but that the ſame 
ſpirit revived immediately on its being known that thoſe 
regiments were ordered for Halifax. That after their 
embarkation, one of their juſtices, from the ſeat of juſ- 
rice, declared, : That rhe ſoldiers muſt now take care 
of themſelves, nor truſt too much to their arms, for 
they were bur an handful.“ That this alarming decla- 
ration was ſucceeded by ſeveral diſputes between the 
towns-people and ſoldiers of both regiments. At length 
captain Preſton received information of a determined 
attack on the troops, and as he was repairing to the 
main guard, he ſaw a number of people going towards 
the cuſtom-houſe. To prevent plundering, he ſent a 
non- commiſſioned officer with twelve men, and fol- 
lowed himſelf, The mob dared the ſoldiers to fire ? 
He replied in the negative, but at that inſtant a ſoldier 
exaſperated by a blow, fired. Repeated provocations 
cauſed others to follow the example ; the mob then diſ- 


perſed after three had been killed on the ſpot, and ſeven 


or eight wounded. - The captain was ſome time after 
tried at Boſton and honourably acquitted. 

In July a dreadful fire was diſcovered in the great 
dock-yard at Portſmouth. It burnt with the utmoſt 
rapidity, and communicating itſelf with the hemp-houſe 
and other offices, conſumed every thing before it. 
Whether this was an accident, or the work of ſome vile 
incendiary, has not yet been diſcovered. Some im- 
poſtors, indeed, pretended to have been concerned in it, 
particularly one Dudley, who has ſince been tranſported 
for perjury, and another, whoſe name was Britain, has 
been ſince executed for forgery *®. 

The wretched inhabitants of Corſica felt this year all 
the ſeverity of a French deſpotic government. Man 
of them ſtill refuſed to ſubmit, and ſuch of thoſe un- 
happy people as were taken, were inſtantly put to death. 
Some of them were tranſported to France; but even 
here their ſufferings did not end; for ſuch as were 
brought to that country, after a journey of fix hundred 
miles on foot from Marſeilles to Breſt, were put on 
board ſeveral veſſels, and ſent as ſlaves to the Weſt- 
Indies. | 
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* The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending this fatal 
cataſtrophe was, the fire was diſcovered in five different places 
at once, which gave ftrong ſuſpicions that more than one per- 
fon muſt have been concerned: for accidental fires generally 
break out in one place only, Had this accident, or whatever 


— 
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A war was likely to have broke out this year between 
Great-Britain' and Spain, the ſource of which was as 
follows: In the year 1592 captain Davies, who com- 
manded an Engliſh man of war, failed to the South 
Seas, where he diſcovered ſome iſlands, ſince called 
Falklands ; but little notice was taken of them for more 
than a century, till commodore Anſon, in his voyage 
round the world, diſcovered the importance they would 
be of to us, if properly cultivated. Accordingly, ſoon 
after the late peace, when lord Anſon was at the head 
of the admiralty, he mentioned the affair in council, 


and it was propoſed to ſend out ſome frigates to viſit 


them. This ſcheme, however, was not ſo well con- 
ducted, but the Spaniards got notice of it before it 
could be carried into execution; and ſuch remonſtrances 
were made by their ambaſſador at our court, that it was 
laid aſide. It was, however, again revived; and in 
1764 commodore Byron was ſent out with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron to make diſcoveries, and, if poſſible, eſtabliſh a 
ſettlement on the coaſt of Patagonia. During that voy- 
age, he took poſſeſſion of Falklands iſlands in the name 


of his Britannic majeſty, with all the forms uſed on 


ſimilar occaſions, 


About this time the French alſo undertook an expe- 
dition of a like nature, namely, to make diſcoveries in 
the South Seas; and the care of it was committed to, 
M. de Bougainville, colonel of a regiment of foot. 
This gentleman having fitted out a frigate of twenty 
guns, with a ſloop to carry proviſions, took on board 
one hundred ſeamen, and about one hundred and fifty 
people, who choſe to try their fortune in that part of- 
the world. The French ſhips ſet fail from St. Malo, 
and arrived at the Canaries, where they were kindly 
received by the Spaniards, who gave them every ſort 
of aſſiſtance. From whence they proceeded to the river 
Plata, and took in freſh proviſions, the Spaniards till 
continuing to treat them with every mark of reſpect. 
At length they came to Falklands iſlands, where they 
formed an eſtabliſhment, and built a ſmall fort. The 
French adventurers had formed the moſt ſanguine hopes 
from the diſcovery of theſe iſlands, but they did not an- 
ſwer their expectations ; for it coſt them more money to 
ſupport their ſettlement, than the profits ariſing from it 
could afford; ſo that they gave it up to the Spaniards 
in a formal manner. 


The ſettlement, which had been given up by the 


French to the Spaniards, was one of the iſlands that lay 


to the weſt, and was called Port Solidad; and Port 
Egmont, belonging to the Engliſh, was one of the 
iſlands to the eaſtward. In 1769, we had a frigate and 
a ſloop upon that ſtation, and captain Hunt, in the 


Tamar frigate, being on a cruize, fell in with a Spaniſh 


ſchooner belonging to Port Solidad, and, according to 
his orders, commanded the Spaniſh captain to depart, 
becauſe theſe iſlands were the property of Great-Britain. 
In two days afterwards, the captain came on board the 
Tamar frigate with a letter to captain Hunt, written by 
the governor of Port Solidad, telling him, that if he 
had been driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he was 
ready to give him every aſſiſtance ; but if he came there 
in a violation of the faith of the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
he had far better depart immediately. Captain Hunt, 
not in the leaſt intimidated with theſe threatenings, aſ- 
ſerted the right his Britannic majeſty had to theſe iſlands, 
and warned him to depart from them, giving him ſix 
months for that purpoſe. The Spaniſh officer entered 
a formal proteſt againſt captain Hunt, and declared, that 
if he offered any inſult to the ſettlement at Port Solidad, 
he ſhould conſider it as a breach of the peace, and tranſ- 
mit an account thereof to Spain. Soon after this affair, 
two Spaniſh frigates of conſiderable force arrived at 


2 * 
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it was, happened during the heat of the war, it might have 
proved fatal to the nation in general; for the whole loſs, 
amounting to one hundred and forty- nine thouſand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight pounds, could not have been made good 
without great difficulty, till the parliament met. 
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Port Egmont, under pretence that they wanted freſh | mity. Accordingly, the Spaniſh commodore ordered 


water; and the commander in chief ſent notice to cap- 
tain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſhed to ſee the Engliſh 
flag hoiſted in an iſland that belonged to his maſter the 
king of Spain. He charged captain Hunt with vio- 
lating the peace; declaring at the ſame time, that he 
would ſend an account thereof to Spain, that his maſter 
might aſſert his right to thoſe iſlands which had been 
made over to him by treaty. Captain Hunt ſtill con- 
tinued to found his poſſeſſion on the claim of right, 
Juſtified his conduct by the orders, of his ſovereign, and 
again warned the Spaniards to depart from theſe iſlands. 
The frigates continued eight days at Port Egmont, and 
were ſupplied by our people with water: the captain 
and officers behaved with civility, but they declined go- 
ing on ſhore, though they were ſeveral times invited. 
As theſe tranſactions ſeemed to indicate an approaching 
rupture, captain Hunt ſer ſail for England, and, arriving 
at Plymouth on the 3d of June, ſent an expreſs to the 
lords of the admiralty. The Swift and Favourite ſloops 
of war, each bearing ſixteen guns, were left to take 
care of the ſettlement; but the Swift having failed as 


far as the ſtreights of Magellan, was overſet, and ſuch | 


of the crew as could get into the boat, undertook 2 voy- 
age of three weeks, which brought them to Port 
Egmont, after experiencing an innumerable variety of 
hardſhips. Five Spaniſh frigates arrived at Port 
Egmont, and captain Farmer, not doubting but they 
came with hoſtile intentions, reſolved to be upon his 
guard. He accordingly hoiſted his flag, which the 
Spaniſh commodore ſeeing, fired two ſhots, and being 
aſked what were his reaſons for ſo doing, he ſaid they 
were only by way of ſignals. In the mean time captain 
Farmer wrote to the Spaniſh commodore, that as he 
had received the refreſhments he wanted, he was obliged 
in the name, and by the authority of his maſter, to 
command him to depart, and totally evacuate all thoſe 
iſlands known by the name of Falklands. In anſwer to 
this letter, the commodore put captain Farmer in mind 
of his great power, and how eaſy it was for him to de- 
ſtroy their defenceleſs ſertlement. He begged that he 
and the other Engliſh officers would not force him to 
any extremities, but depart quietly from the place, as 
the iſlands belonged to his maſter the king of Spain. 
Next day he wrote again, both to captain Farmer and 
captain Maltby, telling them, that if they would depart 
peaceably,. they ſhould have leave to take all they had 
along with them from the ſettlement, and what they 
could not take, he would give them a receipt for, that 
the whole affair might be ſettled by their reſpective 
courts. Buton the other hand, if they refuſed to com- 
ply, he ſhould, contrary to his inclinations, be obliged 
to obey his orders, by attacking their ſettlements both 
by ſea and land, and that he would ſpread deſolation 
every where before him ; for he had under his com- 
mand, a large body of marines, belides a train of heavy 
artillery. He concluded by aſſuring them, that if they 
did not, in fifteen minutes after the receipt of his letter, 
give him a plain and favourable anſwer, he would im- 
mediately commence hoſtilities, and at the ſame time 
deſired them to think of the dreadful conſequences 
Which their obſtinacy would be productive of to the ſub- 
jects of his Britannic majeſty. To theſe and all his 
other menaces, the Engliſh captains returned for anſwer, 
that words are not always conſidered as acts of hoſtilities ; 
and that they could not believe that he would, in a time 
of profound peace, when the greateſt harmony ſubſiſted 
between the two nations, put Ins threats in execution: 
that they did not doubt, but he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the king of Great-Britain, their maſter, 
was capable of demanding ſatisfaction throughout every 


part of the globe where any inſult was offered to his 
flag; and therefore they were, in conſcquence of their 


orders, obliged to defend the place to the laſt extre- 


* * . 
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* This was one of the greateſt inſults, perhaps, that had 
ever been otfered to the Britiſh flag; but the Engliſh, who 
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the frigates to row cloſe to the ſhore, directly oppoſite 
the Block-houſe, where there was only a ſmall battery; 
and at night captain Maltby brought fifty ſeamen, be. 
longing to the Favourite, on ſhore, with two fix 
pounders, ten ſwivels, and a quantity of ſmall arms and 
ammunition. Next morning part of the Spaniſh troops 
and artillery landed about a mile to the northward of the 
Block-houſe ; and when they had advanced about half a 
mile, the reſt of the boats, with the troops and artillery 

put off from one of the Spaniſh frigates, and rowed 
right in for the cove, being covered by the fire from the 
frigates, whoſe ſhot went over the Block-houſe. The 
— * ſeamen, who were then on ſhore, fired ſome 
ſmall ſhot, but ſeeing the utter impoſſibility of defend- 
ing the ſettlement,” and the Spaniards having broke 
through all the limits of peace, even to the actual com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, ſo that their conduct could 
neither be denied nor explained away, our officers, as 
they had judiciouſly led them to this open avowal of 
their conduct, and had, at the ſame time, ſupported 
the honour of their country, as far as the means in their 
power would admit of, with the ſame propriety, pre- 
ferred ſaving the valuable lives of their people ; and 
leaving the injury to be redreſſed by thoſe in power, 
they thought it moſt prudent to hang out a flag of truce, 
in order to know what terms of capitulation the Spaniſh 
commodore would grant. All the conditions which he 
would grant were, that the Engliſh ſhould immediately, 
or as ſhort as poſſible, ſo that it did not exceed forty 
days, remove from the ſettlement, and what ſtores. they 
left behind them ſhould be produced as ſoon as orders 
for that purpoſe arrived from Spain “. | 

The miniſtry ſeemed to have taken the alarm at this 
intelligence, and, as if conſcious of their remiſſneſs in 
keeping the navy on a reſpectable footing, as the only 
bulwark of the nation, affected at leaſt a degree of dili- 
gence in that important purſuit. Preſs-warrants had 
been iſſued out for raiſing ſeamen, but the legality of 
them was, in ſeveral places, called in queſtion. In the 
city of London, Mr. Croſby, the lord-mayor, refuſed 
to back the preſs-warrants ; Mr. alderman Wilkes diſ- 
charged a man who had been. impreſſed ; and although 
the opinion of council was taken on this important ſub- 
ject, yet, among the more ſenſible and judicious, the 
practice itſelf was looked upon as inconſiſtent with the 
nature of the Britiſh conſtitution, and a direct violation 
of the charter of the. city of London. 

The parliament met again in November, and the 
{cflion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he told them, that the Spaniſh gover- 
nor, of Buenos Ayres had acted in ſuch a manner as was 
inconſiſtent with the honour of Great-Britain, and de- 
manded the utmoſt ſatisfaction: that, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, an immediate demand had been made for 


proper ſatizfaftion : that, under theſe circumſtances, an 


immediate demand had been made, without loſs of time, 
in order to be enabled to obtain juſtice, in caſe the re- 
quiſition to the court of Spain ſhould fail in procuring 
it. An aſſurance was given that theſe preparations 
ſhould not be diſcontinued, until proper reparation had 
been made; and that ſufficient proofs ſhould be given, 
that all ther powers on the continent diſapproved of 
ſuch pruceedings. He ſaid he had called them together 
ſo early, that they might be ready to aſſiſt him with the 
beſt of their advice, and provide for the honour and ſe- 
curity of the nation. With reſpect to the colonies in 
America, it was obſerved, that many of the factious 
people had deſiſted from thoſe combinations into which 
they had inadvertently entered, and which had been at- 


tended with many fatal conſequences to their peaceable 
fellow ſubjects: that the people of Boſton, and, in ge- 


neral, the inhabitants of the province of Maſſachuſet's 


Bay, could not yet be brought into a proper ſtate of 


Man 


— 
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had not ſtrength ſufficient to defend themſelves, were obliged 
to comply, and in September arrived at Portſmouth. = 
obedience, 


= r 
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obedience, but continued. in carrying on the ſame vio- 
lent and unwarrantable practices as before. , He con- 
cluded by telling them, that the crown had no intereſt 
ſeparate from that of the people ; that they were all 
members of the ſame body, and conſiſtent with the or- 
der of nature and the laws of ſociety, they muſt ſtand 
or fall together“. 4 

Great debates enſued on the ſubject of the king's 
ſpeech, and the addreſſes; and the duke of Richmond 
in the houſe of lords, and Mr. Dowdeſwell in that of 
the commons, made motions, that all the papers which 
had been ſent to the miniſtry ſhould be produced, but 
this the miniſtry would by no means comply with. In 
defence of their conduct, they ſaid, that we were now 
engaged in a negociation of the utmoſt importance with 
the kingdom of Spain, by which it was expected that 
matters would be brought to an accommodation; that 
the honour and happineſs of two great nations were at 
ſake, and that if the papers were produced, it would, 
in 2 great meaſure, coutribute towards making all Eu- 
rope,, acquainted with ſecrets which ought to be con- 
cealed till the event they related to had taken place, Ir 
was alſo aſſerted, that the ſame day the intelligence ar- 
rived, a meſſenger was diſpatched to our ambaſſador at 
Madrid to deinand ſatisfaction; that diſputes had now 
ariſen between the two kingdoms, on account of the 
ignorance or inſolence of officers, while there was no 
intention of a quarrel between their reſpective govern- 
ments; for in ſome inſtances our officers had not been 
always guarded in their conduct. That therefore in the 

reſent inſtance, as well with regard co the honour as 
the intereſt of the nation, it was neceſſary to demand ſa- 
tis faction, firſt, in a peaceable manner, for nothing was 
more reaſonable than to enquire, whether we had a 
warrantable right to reſent before we commenced hoſti- 
lities ; otherwiſe it would be ſaid that we courted war. 
Secondly, if the Spaniards were not to be urged into 
Juſtice by reaſon, then they muit be compelled ; and 
adminiſtration, though willing, if poſſible, to avoid the 
calamities of war, had prepared, at all events, for the 
worſt ; ſo that the preparauons for. the war went hand 
in hand wich the negociation for peace. After the de- 
bates had been carried on with great warmth, the queſ- 
tion was put, and the motion was rejc cd by a great 
majority. Many people blamed the miniſtry for their 
conduct in this affair; for they thought, that as parlia- 
ment alone could grant the neceſiary ſupplies, ſo they 
ought to have had the peruſal of all the papers relating 
to the controverſy ; and it is an cſtablithed principle, 
that the man who acts from motives of integrity, need 
never be afraid or aſhamed to have his conduct enquired 
Into. 

During the receſs of parliament, Sir Edward Hawke 
reſigned the place of the firſt lord of the admiralty, and 
was ſucceeded in that important office by the earl of 
Sandwich. Abour the ſame time, ſome of thoſe gen- 
tlemen who had been particularly attached to the late 
Mr. Grenville, and had, both as to acts and declarations, 
been among the moſt violent of thoſe in oppoſition, now 
came over to the ſide of adminiſtration, The earl of 
Suffolk was appointed keeper of the privy ſeal, in the 
room of the earl of Halifax, who ſuccecded the earl of 


Sandwich as ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart- 


ment. Several other changes took place; Mr. juſtice 
Bathurſt received the great ſeal as high-chancellor of 
Great-Britain, and was created a peer of England un- 
der the title of lord Apſley : Mr. de Grey, at that time 
attorney- general, was made chief juſtice of the common 


— 


On account of his majeſty's ſpeech ſeveral very ſpirited 
addreſſes were preſented; and the moſt unreſerved aſſurances 
were given, that every degree of requiſite ſupport ſhould be 
cheerfully granted. The molt unreſerved confidence was 
placed in his majeſty, that he would never be induced by a 
miſtaken tendernvſs for the preſent eaſe of the people, to ſacri- 
fice their more eſſential and laſting intereſts. The commons 
concluded by a declaration, that if any hopes had been con- 
ceived, or it ſhould have been any where turmiſed that there 
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pleas, in the room of Sir John Wilmot, who reſigned: 


Z 
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Mr. Thurlow was advanced to be attorney- general, and 
Mr. Wedderburne ſucceeded him as ſolicitor, being at 
the ſame time, appointed coffe rer to the queen. 

On the .22d of January, 1771, the parliament met 
after a month's receſs; and the ſame day prince Maſe- 
raner, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſigned the declaration, 
with the earl of Rochford, ſccretary of, ſtate for the 
ſouthern department. By this declaration, the Spaniſh 
ambaſlador, in the name of the king his maſter, diſa- 
vowed the violences offered at Port Egmont; and ſti- 
pulated, that every thing ſhould be reſtored there, in the 
ſame manner in which they were before the reduction 
took place. But, at the ſame time, he declared, that 
this reſtoration was not in any wiſe to affect the queſtion, 
of the prior right of his catholic majeſty to the ſove- 
reignty of theſe iſlands; and by the acceptance, the 
pertormance of theſe ſtipulations was to be conſidered 
as a ſatisfaction for the injury done to the court of 
Great-Britain. | 

This tranſaction was immediately announced to both 
houſes of paritament, and copies thereof were laid be- 
fore them. It was then moved, that all the papers re- 
lating to the convention ſhould be laid before thie houſe, 
which was complied with, except in one inſtance, 
namely, that of keeping back ſuch papers as contained 
the Spaniſh claims to Falkland's iſlands. This occa- 
ſioned a warm debate; but the miniſtry ſcreened. them- 
ſelves under precence that all the offices had been 
ſearched, but no papers could be found, It was, at the 
ſame time, charged upon the miniſtry, that the inter- 
[erence of France was a diſhonour to Great-Britain 
but the miniſtry denied the charge, by aſſerting, that 
France had never been cinyjoyed to act as a mediator. 
It was then propoſed t preſent an addreſs of thanks to 
his majeſty for ordering the papers to be laid before 
them, but this was objected to by the minority, who 
denied that all the papers had been laid before them. 
Warm debates enſued in both houſes ; but the miniſte- 
rial party prevailed, and the addreſs was preſented with- 
out any amendment. . 

A moſt remarkable ſcene of corruption was, about 
this time, brought to light, by the committee appointed 
to determine conteſted elections ; and, in particular, 
chat of New Shorcham in Suſſex. The matter of con- 
teſt was, that the returning officer for that borough had 
returned a candidate with only thirty-ſeven votes, in 
preference to one who had eighty-ſeven, of which he 
doubted ſeventy-ſix, and fo made his return without 
examining, as he ought to have done, whether they were 
legal voters or not. In the courſe of the examination 
of witneſſes it appeared, that a great number of the free- 
men had formed themſelves into a ſociety, - which they 
called the Chriſtian Club ; the appareat ends of which 
inſtitution were to promote acts of charity and benevo- 
lence, and to anſwer all ſuch purpoſes as were any ways 
conſiſtent with the doctrines of our holy religion. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe pretenſions, they protaned the 
facred name they had aſſumed, by carrying on the worſt 
of purpoſes, and making a traffic of their oaths and con- 
ſciences, and ſetting their borough to fale to the higheſt 
bidder ; while the reſt of the freemen were deprived of 
the privilege of giving their legal votes. The returning 
officer had be onged to this ſociety, but having taken 
ſome diſguſt at Eis companions in iniquity, he had, in 
conſequence thereof, left their party. Being called be- 
fore the committee, he declared that his reaſon for 
making ſuch an unequal return was, that he knew, from 
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were any ſuch differences ſubſiſting among the people, as could 
in the leaſt degree, abate the ardour of their affectionate at- 
tachment to his majeſty, or prevent their joining, as one man, 
in maintaining unſullied the luſtre of the crown, and preſerving 
undiminiſhed the rights of the people, they would, by their 
proceedings, convince the world how falſe and ſcandalous all 
ſuch ſurmiſes were; and make it manifeſt that, whenever they 
were called upon in the cauſe of their king and country, there 
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his own experience, that the majority of voters had 


taken bribes: nay, that they had even. agreed to fell. 


their borough: to any one who would bid moſt for it. As 


this combination at Shoreham was of too flagrant a na- 


ture to be overlooked, and the ſelect committee not 
having powers to proceed any further, they reported the 
whole matter to the houſe, and moved, that they would 
make a further enquiry into it. Thoſe who wiſhed well 
to the conſtitution, were glad of this opportunity of diſ- 


playing their eloquence, and an act paſſed, by which 


eighty-one freemen of the borough of Shoreham were 
rendered incapable of voting at any election, and the 
attorney-general was ordered to proſecute all the mem- 
bers of the club. | 8 5 
About this time an affair happened, which it was 
greatly feared would have been attended with the moſt 
alarming conſequences. The ſpeeches ſaid to have been 
made in the houſe of commons, had for a conſiderable 
time been publiſhed by ſome bookſellers, who being 
cited before the houſe, refuſed to appear; upon which 
a proclamation was publiſhed with a reward for appre- 
hending them. This produced the intended effect. 
J. Wheble, one of theſe perſons, was apprehended and 
taken before John Wilkes, Efq. the fitting alderman at 
Guildhall : but he finding that the perſon who had ap- 
prehended Mr. Wheble had no accuſation againſt him, 
atid only apprehended him on the authority of the pro- 
clamation; and at the ſame time Mr, Wheble declaring 
that the apprehender had forcibiy detained him, and 
brought him there, the alderman immediately diſcharged 
him, and bound him over to proſecute his accuſer, 
Mr. Miller, printer of a public paper, was likewiſe taken 


into. cuſtody by a meſſenger from the kouſe of com- 


mons, who, on his refuſing to go with him, took him 
by the arm, upon which a conſtable was ſent for, and 
Mr. Miller gave him charge of the meſſenger for aſſault- 
ing him in his own houſe ; whereupon he was carried to 
the Manſion-houſe, and a hearing came on before the 
lord-mayor, and aldermen Wilkes and Oliver. In the 
mean time the ſerjeant at arms being informed of this 
tranſaction, came to demand the bodies of the meſſenger 
and of Mr. Miller; upon which the lord- mayor aſked 
the meſſenger if he had applied to a magiſtrate to back 
the warrant, or to any peace-officer of the city to aſſiſt 
him ; and on his replying in the negative, his lordſhip 
declared, that no power had a right to ſeize a citizen of 
London, without an order from him or ſome other ma- 
giſtrate; and that ke was of opinion, the ſeizing of 
Miller and the wärrant were both illegal; he therefore 
declared Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded to exa- 
mine witneſſes to prove the aſſault by the meſſenger ; 
which being done, his lordſhip aſked the latter if he 
would give bail. This he at firſt refuſed to do; and 
his commitment being actually made out, he thought 


proper to reply, when himſelf was bound in forty pounds, 


and two ſureties in twenty pounds, for his appearance at 
the next ſeſſions at Guildhall. | 
After many and tedious debates, the . houſe of com- 
mons having reſolved, © That the proceeding of the 
Tord-mayor and Mr. Oliver was a breach of the privi- 
lege of that houſe,” committed them both to the Tower, 
where they continued till che prorogation of parliament, 
which happened on the 8th of May, when his majeſty 


put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. 


During the continuance of the lord-mayor and Mr. 
alderman Oliver in the Tower, they were addreſſed and 
thanked for their ſpirited conduct in maintaining the 
authority of the laws of their country, by every ward in 
London, and by ſeveral towns and boroughs in Eng- 
land. Great preparations were made for conducting 
the two patriots from the Tower ; but the parliament 
being prorogued one day ſooner than was expected, a 
few only of the aldermen, &c. could attend. The 
proceſſion was, however, magnificent, and they were 
conducted to the Manſion-houſe amidſt tens of thou- 


ſands of applauding ſpectators. 1 
This year a very remarkable revolution in the inter- 
nal government of France took place. That faithſul, 
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{long defended the liberties of their fellow - ſubjects; but 
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ed body of men, the parliament of Paris, had 


integrity, and every other virtue, were little regarded 
by the king; who having ſent for the members to the 
palace, ordered them to regiſter ſome iniquitous edicts. 
This they abſolutely refuſed, and, returning to the par- 
liament-houſe, entered into a bond to ſtand by each 


other in doing juſtice, although the conſequence ſhould 


be death. A body of dragoons furrounded the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and forced the clerks to regiſter the edicts; 
upon which the parliament proteſted againſt it, and de- 
puted their firſt preſident to wait upon the king. But 
all the anſwer they received from the haughty monarch 
was, that next day they ſhould be all ſent into baniſh- 
ment. This accordingly took place, and theſe venerable 
fathers and guardians of the law were ſent to different 
villages at a great diſtance from their friends and families. 
Such was the fate of this noble and diſintereſted aſſembly, 
whoſe actions would have done honour to a Roman ſe- 
nate. This fall was not more glorious from the cauſe 
in which it was engaged, than from the circumſtances 
which attended it ; for ſeveral of the other parliaments 
in the provinces reſigned their offices, in honour of that 


of Paris. 


During the receſs of parliament, an event took place, 
which ſurprized the whole nation, and made way for an 
act, the next ſeſſion, of a moſt extraordinary nature. 


The event alluded to was no other than the marriage of 


his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland with Mrs. 
Horton, a widow lady, and daughter to lord Irnham, 
of the kingdom of Ireland. This ſtep gave great of- 
fence at court, eſpecially as it had been openly acknow- 
ledged by the parties, and not concealed in the ſame 
manner as the marriage of the duke of Glouceſter with 
the counteſs dowager of Waldegrave. 

The parliament met on the 21ſt of January, 1772, 
and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech 
from the throne ; in which he expreſſed much ſatisfac- 
tion, that neither the foreign nor domeſtic ſtate of affairs 
required their more early attendance ; that now they 
were aſſembled, they would, no doubt, attend to the 
intereſts of the nation, and regulate its internal policy, 
as well as its foreign. commerce. - They were likewiſe 
informed that the king of Spain had given up Fort 
Egmont, and that we were on the beſt terms with that 
court. He concluded, with recommending to them, 
to keep the navy on the moſt reſpectable footing, to be 


ready in caſe of any neceſſity for the future. 


Addreſſes were prefented to the king as uſual on the 
ſubject of his ſpeech ; ' after which the public buſineſs was 
opened, by making proper enquiries into the ſtate of 
the navy ; and the miniſtry propoſed, that twenty-five 
thouſand men ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the 
current year. In ſupport of this motion, it was urged, 
by the miniſtry, that the French had ſent a conſiderable 
fleet to the Faſt-Indies; and that we were, on that ac- 
count, obliged to ſupport a more conſiderable naval 
force there than before: that a large ſquadron was em- 
ployed in the protection of our Weſt-India iſlands; for 
ſhould any miſunderſtanding ariſe between us and the 
Spaniards, thoſe valuable acquiſitions, if not properly 
taken care of, would fall into the hands of our enemies : 
that the war between the Ruſſians and Turks made it 
alſo neceſſary to employ a greater number of ſhips for 
the protz&tion of our commerce in the Mediterranean 
and the Archipelago, than had been cuſtomary in times 


Jof general peace; that by keeping up a reputable body 
of ſeamen, we ſhould not be under the cruel neceſſity of 


granting preſs-warrants in caſe of the breaking out of a 
new war ; and although the expence might be more 
than is common in times of peace, the advantage would 
'amply repay it. To theſe arguments it was anſwered, 
by the oppoſition, that the nation was already groaning 
under a load of taxes; and, inſtead of doing or propoſ- 
ing any thing for paying off the national debt, here was 
a propoſal made to 1ncreaſe it in a time of profound 
peace: that, allowing the exigencies of the times re- 
quired it, yet it did not appear, but that, on 2 
a | uture 
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future occaſion, the ſame pretence might be made with- 
out any real neceſſity for any ſuch meaſure. Notwith- 
ſtanding the debares; the queſtion was at length put, 
and the motion was carned. ' ce. 

A petition was then preſented to the commons for 
leave to bring in a bill to excuſe ſome of the clergy 
from ſubſcribing to the thirty- nine articles of religion. 
It was urged in favour of the motion, that they could not 
{ubſcribe to doctrines of human invention, but only to 
the Sacred Scriptures; and that it was their right to 
explain them according to what they eſteemed their 
genuine ſenſe and meaning. On the other hand, it was 
urged againſt the motion, that to grant ſuch an indul- 
gence would be to open a door for all ſorts of licentiouſ- 
nels: for, under a pretence that ſuch and ſuch tenets 
were the pure dictates of conſcience, the fundamental 
doctrines of our religion would be ſubverted; and blaſ- 

hemy taught in our churches: that moſt of thoſe who 
had aſſociated at the Feathers Tavern upon this ſiniſter 
buſineſs had been formerly diſſenters, but had left their 
original profeſſion, in order to enjoy ſome of the ſpoils 
of the church, and that they had brought their Arian 
and Socinian notions along with them: that if their 
conſciences were fo very tender, they might throw up 
their livings, and return to their conventicles, where 
they would be at liberty to diſſeminate what notions they 
pleaſed : that, by ſo doing, they would give a convinc- 
ing proof of their dilintereſtedneſs ; but nothing could 
be more reaſonable, than for a church eſtabliſhed by 
law to beſtow her honours upon thoſe who ſubſcribed to 
her doctrines, and conformed to her diſcipline. The 
motion, therefore, was rejected by a great majority, and 
not without ſome ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of 
thofe who had promoted it. 

This ſeſſion the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe of 
lords which occaſioned very great debates, and made a 
great noiſe throughout the upper circles. In this meſ- 
ſage it was obſerved, that his majeſty being deſirous, 
from paternal affection to his own family, an anxious 
concern for the future welfare of the people, and the 
honour and dignity of his crown, that the right of ap- 
proving all Harriages in the royal family, as a matter of 
public concern, had always belonged to the princes of 
this realm : he therefore recommended to beth houſes 
to take it into their ſerious conſideration, whether it 
may not be wiſe and expedient to ſupply the defects of 
the laws now in being, and, by ſome new proviſion, 
more effectually guard the deſcendants of his late ma- 
jeſty, except ſuch as were already married to foreign 
princes, from marrying without the approbation of his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, firſt had and obtained, 
In conſequence of this meſſage, a bill was brought into 
the houſe of lords, which fully anſwered all the purpoſes 
intended. This bill was oppoſed, with great ſtrength 
of argument, by ſome of the moſt reſpectable peers in 
the nation. All the judges were ſent for, to give their 
opinion, which was, that the marriages of the interme- 
diate branches of the royal family muſt be approved of 
by the king, but how far that power extended over col- 
lateral branches, they could not ſay. At laſt the motion 
was carried, though not till fourteen lords entered a 
proteſt againſt it, as being inconſiſtent with the law of 
nature. In the houſe of commons, the bill met with a 
much ſtronger repulſe ; and thoſe in oppoſition boldly 
declared, that it had been brought in at a time when 
mot of the gentlemen of the law, whoſe opinions would 
have been of great ſervice, were gone on the circuits. 
But, notwithſtanding all the ſtrength of argument, it 
paſſed, and ſoon aſter received the royal aſſent. 


The attention of the parliament was now directed to 


the affairs of the Eaſt-India company, which were at 
this time in a very perplexed ſituation. On the goth of 
March, the deputy- chairman of the company moved 
the houſe for leave to bring in a bill for the better re- 
gulation of the ſervants belonging to the company in 
India. The grand object in view was, to reſtrain the 
governor's council; and, indeed, all the ſervants be- 
longing to the company, from carrying on any ſort of 


reign power over their own ſervants. 


ing carried, an enquiry into the ſtate of affairs in India 
was immediately ſer on foot. 


had any concern. 
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trade, and to give the directors of the company a ſove- 
The motion be- 


All the papers belonging 
to the company were ordered to be laid before a ſelect 
committee of che houſe, and from the peruſal of them, 
many important diſcoveries were made. Indeed, it was 
found, that the mode of government in India was, in 
every reſpect, arbitrary, unconſtitutional, and no way 
fit for preſerving the rights of the people, or adminiſ- 
tering juſtice to individuals. The committee, finding 
the buſineſs encreaſing faſt, and the ſeaſon far advanced, 
defired leave to continue fitting during the receſs of 
parliament, or at leaſt, till ſach time as they could go 
through with the intended enquiry. | 

In the mean time, the ill temper which had unac- 
countably taken place between the two houſes the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, ſtill continued during the preſent ; and, 
except in tranſmitting of bills from the one to the other, 
there was no other communication between them, than 
if they had been the jealous councils of two rival ſtates. 
In this ſtate of affairs, the lords having ſent a bill to the 
commons by a maſter in chancery, and a clerk aſliſtant, 
the whole houſe conſidered it as an indignity, and would 
not accept the meſſage till they had examined the jour- 
nals, to know if there were any precedents of ſending 
bills in that manner. In the courſe of a haſty and paſ- 
ſionate debate, which enſued upon that occaſion, ſeveral 
gentlemen mentioned, that, on the firſt day of the pre- 
lent ſeſſion, they had been rudely turned out of the houſe 
of lords, even before the ſpeaker coyld get out of the 
door. A motion was then made to appoint a committee 
to ſearch for precedents, of the manner of bills being 
ſent from the lords, and alſo of the improper behaviour 
of the lords to the commons. Exceptions, however, 
were taken to the word :mproper, as if it had carried an 
appearance of prejudging the caſe ; and, after a warm 
debate, the word was left out. The report of the com- 
mittee was, that the lords had behaved in a very impro- 
per manner, and that the bill, which ſtill lay on the 
table, ſhould be ſent back. This motion being oppoſed 
by adminiſtration, was over-ruled. A motion was then 
made for a conference with the lords, but this was over- 
ruled in the fame manner; and, after long debates, and 
ſeveral propoſed amendments, the matter ended in a 
meſſage to the lords, wherein the impropriety of the 
meſſengers was the only complaint ſtated, which, it was 
hoped, would not be drawn into a precedent. This 
produced an anſwer, that the bill had been ordered in 
the uſual manner, and that the matter of complaint was 
occaſioned by the illneſs of one of the perſons who ſhould 
have preſented it; that a good correſpondence was 
wiſhed for, and that it was not their intention to intro- 
duce any precedent contrary to eſtabliſhed uſage. 

On the gth of June his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne ; in which he took notice of the laudable conduct 
of his parliament, that had conducted the affairs of the 
public with ſuch ſpirit and prudence. He thanked 
them for the care they had taken of his family in making 
the act relating to the royal family; and informed them 
of the pacific diſpoſition of thoſe perſons with whom we 
That there was great reaſon to be- 
lie ve, that the public tranquillity would not be diſturbed. 


| The commons were thanked in the moſt cordial manner 


for the ſupplies they had granted; and great joy was 
expreſſed that there were till ſome hopes that the na- 
tional debt would be reduced. 

While the parliament was employed in the buſineſs of 
the ſtate, her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, mother to his preſent mozeſty, died at Carlton- 
houſe on the 8th of February. In the evening preced- 
ing her death, the phyſician felt her pulſe, and told her 
it was more regular than it had been tor ſome time: her 
highneſs anſwered, “ Yes; and I think I ſhall have a 
good night's reſt.” She then embraced the king, and 
he obſerved nothing particular, except that ſhe ſeemed 
to teſtify greater warmth and affection than uſual. His 

majeſty 
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majeſty afterwards retired to an anti-chamber with the 
phyſician, who told him, that her highneſs would not 
out-live the morning, which induced his majelty to ſtay 
there all night. 15 did not ſee his royal mother any 
more till ſhe was dead, for ſhe remained very quiet all 
the night, nor did ſhe give any tokens of death till a few 
minutes before ſhe expired, when ſhe laid her hand upon 
her heart, and expired without a groan “. Her royal 
highneſs had, by an act of parliament of the 1oth of 
George II. a revenue of fifty thouſand pounds per 
annum for life, in caſe ſhe ſurvived the prince, which 


was to be paid quarterly, and the firſt payment took 


place five days after his deceaſe ; forty thouſand pounds 
of that annuity was to be paid out of the revenues of the 
poſt- office, and the other ten thouſand out of the here- 
ditary qutics of exciſe, exempt from all fees, taxes, or 
charges whatever. On the 15th the corpſe of her royal 
highneſs was interred with the uſual ſolemnities in Henry 
the VIIth's chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 
We muſt now take notice of a very ſingular event, 
which took place in Denmark. The king of thar 
country had, for ſome time, made choice of one favou- 
rite after another; but ſcarcely had any of them gained 


a ſhare of his friendſhip and confidence, than they were. 


diſcarded with peculiar marks of diſgrace. Among 
others, who, like needy adventurers, came to ſettle in 
Copenhagen, was one Struenſee, the fon of a Lutheran 
miniſter in Holſtein f. The rapid progreſs which this 
adventurer, and one Brandt, his companion, made by 
their infiguating addreſs, was very extraordinary. They 
were both raiſed ro the dignity of noblemen ; and Stru- 
enſee was made prime miniſter, a circumſtance which 


could not fail of raiſing an indignation in the minds of 


the Daniſh nobility. By his advice, accompanied with 
that of his friend Brandt, all the old counſellors were 
diſgraced and baniſhed ; till at laſt the two favourites, 
intoxicated with power, could ſer no bounds to their 
madneſs, but even treated the king with contempt. 
Such glaring inſolence and preſumption in two foreign- 
ers, who could claim no pre-eminence in rank, could 
not fail to inflame the minds of the ſubjects of every 
degree; nor can it be wondered that their downfall was 
mediated and effected. To this end a conſpiracy was 
formed, and, to give it the greater ſanction, the queen- 
dowager, ſecond wife of the late king, was at the head 
of it. Every thing being ripe for execution, a maſked 
ball was given at court on the 16th of January, and, as 
ſoon as it was over, the king, who ſeemed to labour 
under great weakneſs of mind, retired to reſt. He had 
not, however, been long in bed, when the principal 
conſpirators came into his chamber, and told him, that 
the reigning queen, with Struenſee and Brandt, were 
chat inſtant employed in drawing up a paper, which 
they would force him to ſign; the contents of which 
were, that he was to renounce the crown. The queen 
dowager told him, that there was no way of ſaving him- 
ſelf, but by ſigning an order to take into cuſtody tlie 
reigning queen, with the two odious favourites; and the 
king, much alarmed, readily complied. The warrant 
was immediately executed, and the queen, with the two 
favourites, were committed to different priſons. The 
queen was afterwards ſent to the caſtle of Cronenburg, 


——— 


* Her royal highneſs was the youngeſt daughter of Frede- 
ric II. duke of Saxe-Gotha ; borr. on the goch of November, 
1719. She was married at St. James's on the 27h of April, 
1736, to Frederic, late prince of Wales; by whom ſhe had 
15 as follow: Auguſta, born July g1, 1737, O. S. married 
to the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. George, born May 24, 


- 1738, O. S. now king of Great-Britain. Edward, duke of 


York, born March 14, 1739; died at Monaco in Italy. 
Elizabeth, born December go, 1740; died September 4, 
1759. William wy duke of Glouceſter, born November 
14, 1743. Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born 
October 27, 1745, dead. Louiſa, born March 8, 1748, dead. 
Frederic, born May 13, 1750 ; died December 29, 1765: 
Caroline Matilda, born July 11, (after the death of her father,) 


„ 


1751; married October 2, 1766, to Chriſtian VII. king of 


Denmark, dead. 
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where ſhe remained ſome time cloſely confined, but, by 
the interpoſition of her royal brother, the king of Great- 
Britain, ſhe was ſet at liberty, and ſuffered to reſide at 
Zell, in the electorate of Hanover, with a penſion equal 
to her dignity, where ſhe languiſhed for ſome time, and 
then died with grief. But the fate of the. two favourites 
was otherwiſe determined. They were confined in cloſe 
dungeons, and not allowed any thing to ſubſiſt on but 
bread and water, nor were examined from time to time 
during the ſpace of two months, and threatened with 
being, put to the torture, unleſs they made an open con- 
feſſion. At laſt ſentence of death was paſſed upon 
them, that they ſhould have their right hands cut off, 
and then their heads; and that, after their quarters had 
been expoſcd on the wheel, they ſhould be placed on 
the moſt conſpicuous parts in the city. Accordingly 


this ſentence was executed, in all its rigour, on the 28th 


of April, on a ſcaffold near the city, in the midſt of a 
vaſt concourſe of people. They both behaved with 
great decency and reſignation 4. 

On the 26th of November the parliament met, and 
the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech from 
the throne ; in which he informed the members, that 
his reaſon for calling them ſo ſoon was to take into their 
conſideration ſome things of the utmoſt importance. He 
told them, that he had been informed that the Eaſt- 


India company was in a moſt diſtreſſed condition; and 


that, as many of his good ſubjects had their fortunes 
depending on the credit of that company, therefore its 
ſecurity was now become a national concern. He de- 
ſired them to take it into their immediate conſideration, 
and, if poſlibleg lay down ſome rational plan, by which 
the intereſt and honour of the company might be re- 
ſtored, and every thing ſettled on the moſt permanent 
footing. He concluded, by recommending to them the 
moſt prudent methods that could be made - uſe of, in 
order to reduce the price of proviſions, as the diſtreſſcs 
of the poor were not imaginary, but real; and that no- 
thing would give him greater pleaſure, than to hear that 
thoſe diſtreſſes were alleviated. The commons being 
returned to their own houſe, Mr. Fitzpatrick, brother 
to the earl of Offory, moved that a loyal addreſs ſhould 
be preſented to his majeſty. 

The preſcnt ſtate of the navy was the firſt buſineſs of 
importance which came under the conſideration of the 
houſe of commons, and this occaſioned very warm de- 
bates, The objections made by thoſe in oppoſition 
were to the following import: They ſaid, that the num- 
ber of ſeamen was too great to be kept up in time of 
profound peace ; and that we were at peace with all our 
neighbours was declared in the ſpeech from the throne. 
It was further urged, that the miniſtry had not given in 
an account in what manner the ſupplies granted laſt year 
had been uſed, ſo that the houſe was left quite in the 
dark. The miniſtry, on the other hand, urged the ne- 
ceſſity of kgeping our navy on the molt reſpectable foot- 
ing; and ſet torth, that our fleet in the Eaſt-Indies was 
now much greater than formerly. Aſter a variety. of 
arguments brought forward by both parties, the queſ- 
tion was put, and being carried by a great majority, 
the ſuppites were granted. A motion was now made 
to enquire into the nature of thoſe cauſes which occa- 


+ He was a young man of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, and 
very good abilities, but profligate in his manners, and aban- 
doned to every vice, not paying the leaſt regard to any obliga- 
tions, civil or facred. 

t The crimes which queen Matilda and counts Struenſee 
and Brandt were charged with were theſe: Struenſee was ac- 


cuſed of having embezzled from the king's coffers a large ſum 


amounting to one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling; of having iſſued many orders 2 the cabinet with- 
out the king's knowledge; of having been guilty of criminal 
converfation with the queen; of having ſecreted from the king 
ſeveral letters ſent to his majeſty, &c,—Count Brandt was 
accuſed of having been privy to Struenſee's criminal converſa- 
tion, and all his other crimes, without divulging them, and 
having laid violent hands on the king's majeſty, &c. 


ſioned 
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ſioned the dearth of all ſorts of proviſions, but nothing 
was done that could be of any real ſervice to the public. 
Several regulations indeed were made with reſpect to 
bread, and ſome reſtrictions laid upon the bakers; but, 
unleſs the rents of landed eſtates and farms can be low- 
ered, by the retrenchment of different ſpecies of luxury, 
the legiſlature itſelf will never be able to remedy the 
evils complained of“. | 

A ſecret committee had been appointed to enquire 
into the ſtate of the. Eaſt-India company's affairs; and 
by their report it was found, that the affairs of the com- 
pany were both perplexed and diſtreſſed. It was there- 
fore propoſed, that ſuperviſors ſhould be ſent out to the 
Eaſt-Indies, to make a proper enquiry how far the offi- 
cers and ſervants belonging to the company had abuſed 
the truſt repoſed in them, and to have power to grant 
redreſs to all thoſe who thought themſelves in the leaſt 
injured. Some of the members whoſe fortunes lay in 
the Eaſt-India ſtock, made ſtrong objections to this bill, 
while thoſe who ſupported 1t retorted upon them, by 
declaring, that nothing but oppreſſion had been carried 
on in that part of the world; and as the company had, 
either directly or indirectly, encouraged ſuch practices, 
it was now high time to call them to an account for 
their conduct, and prevent them, for the future, from 
acting in ſuch a manner as could - ſerve no other end, 
beſides that of diſgracing themſelves and bringing a real 
diſhonour upon the nation. At laſt the motion was car- 
ried in the uſual manner; and ſuperviſors were appoint- 
ed, with plenary powers to enquire into the abuſes 
complained of, and to endeavour to rectify them. 
An enquiry into the ſtate of the army was next ſet on 
foot; particularly, whether it was neceſſary that we 


ſhould, in times of peace, keep up a ſtrong military 


force, which ſeemed of no other uſe but to impoveriſh 
the nation, and to be ready at all times to ſupport the 
arbitrary dictates of a miniſter. It was ſaid by thoſe 
who promoted the motion, that the national militia was 
at all times able to preſerve us from our enemies at 
home, and a very ſmall force was ſufficient for our ſet- 
tlements abroad, eſpecially as we were not engaged in a 
war with any power on the continent. The miniſtry, 
however, carried their point, the motion being ob- 
jected to by a great majority. 5 

In the beginning of 1773 the parliament took into 
conſideration the acts relating to penalties inflicted on 
thoſe who infringed the laws reſpecting the preſervation 
of the game f. The miniſtry promoted the bill, in or- 
der to acquire ſome ſhare of popularity; and the pa- 
triots oppbſed it, merely for the ſake of oppoſition ; fo 
that the bill did not pals. 


A motion was now made, that the houſe ſhould re- 


ſolve itſelf into a committee, to enquire into the pro- 
priety of foreigners being connected in our trade to any 
parts of the world, excluſive of Europe. This motion 
rook its riſe from the following cauſe, namely, the power 
granted to the lords of the admiralty to ſtop all ſhips 
which are not wholly the property of Britiſh ſubjects. 
It was proved, by the evidence of ſeveral witnefles, 
chat ſome ſhips had been detained at Graveſend a whole 
month, for no other reaſon, chan becauſe part of the 
cargoes belonged to foreign merchants. The reſult 
was, that leave was given to bring in a bill to remedy 
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* To redreſs any grievances, nothing can be more proper, 
notking more ſalutary, than to begin with the effects, and 
trace them up to the original cauſes from whence they ſpring. 
In vain does the legiſlative power lay the inferior order of 
tradeſmen under ſome ſort of reſtrictions, when, at the ſame 
time, it is well known, that unleſs the cauſes are removed, 
the effects muſt remain in the ſame ſtate as before. Moſt of 
thoſe who compoſe our houſes of parliament are landholders; 
and if they know that the rents of their farms are double to what 
they were twenty years ago, conſequently, the price of all 
ſorts of proviſions mult rife in proportion. 

+ As this ſubject is of great importance to the inhabitants 
of a free country, it was diſcuſſed both upon natural and mu- 
nicipal principles. It is certain that every thing which ſeems 
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the evil, which having paſſed both houſes, received the 

royal aſſent. 1 . | 

The attention of the parliament was now drawn to 

an object that will ever do honour to their memory. Ir 

is a maxim in the law of nature, that juſtice ſhould be 

freely adminiſtered at the expence of the whole commu- 

nity, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be done for the pre ſerva- 

tion of the whole; and it will often happen, eſpecially in 

large communities, that an innocent perſon may be ac- 

cuſed of crimes, thrown into a priſon, and brought to a 

public trial. It is true, he may, from a variety of cir- 

cumſtances, be able to prove his own innocence; yet, 

when the jury has acquitted him, he cannot be dil- 

charged, in many parts of England, till ſuch times as 
he has paid certain fees to the Jailor. Long, indeed, had 
this practice been a diſgrace to the nation, till, about 
fifty years ago, the city of London, at the inſtance of 
baron Thompſon, their recorder, ſet the example of 
diſcharging every priſoner without fees as ſoon as he 
was acquitted by the jury. The noble generoſity of the 
citizens of London was not, however, adopted by thoſe 
who lived in more diſtant counties. No, proviſion was 
made to defray the expences of diſcharging felons from 
priſon ; ſo that inſtances were produced of ſome poor 
men lying a whole year in jail, becauſe they could not 
pay the fees, To remedy an evil of fo glaring a nature, 
a bill was brought in to oblige every county to make 
good all the deficiencies incurred to the jailors by keep- 
ing the priſoners. To the honour of the preſent age, 
let it be here remembered, that a bill; formed by rhe 
heart of charity, and ſupported by benevolence, paſſed 
with the almoſt unanimous conſent of the houſe. In 
conſequence of this humane reſolution, the priſoner who 
is now acquitted muſt be diſcharged without paying his 
fees. The verdict of the jury ſhall make him as free 
as if he had never been in priſon; he may go from the 
bar to his own family, without being called in queſtion, 
or detained for any fees whatever; his impriſonment 
being conſidered as a great puniſhment, after his inno- 
cence has been clearly proved to the court. 

The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers in July, and after ſigning 
ſuch bills as were ready prorogued the parliament. 

A ſhort time before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, his ma- 
jeſty made an excurſion to Portſmouth, in order to in- 
ſpect the ſtate of the dock- yards, forts, &c. at that 
place; as alſo ta review the fleet aſſembled at Spithead 
for that purpoſe. On his majeſty's entering the Land 
Port Gate, he was ſaluted by a triple diſcharge of two 
hundred and thirty-two pieces of cannon mounted on the 
ramparts of Purtſmouth, at Block -houſe Fort, and at 
the South-ſea Caſtle. His majeſty then proceeded 
through the town to the dock-yard, where the artificers 
and workmen belonging to the yard, being all aſſem- 
bled at the commiſſioner's houſe, gave three cheers as 
his majeſty entered; and then immediately diſperſed, 
each returning to his proper employment. The ſhores 
both on the Portſmouth and Goſport ſides, were lined 
by the populace, who expreſſed their loyalty by ſaluting 
his majeſty with guns, acclamations, and other demon- 
{trations of joy. The king expreſſed the higheſt appro- 
bation of the good order and diſcipline of his fleet, and 
the regularity with which every different marine depart- 
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to have an exiſtence upon natural principles, will at all times 
attract tho notice of the public; and ſuch as may, probably, 
have no concern in the diſpute, will, notwithſtanduig, intereſt 
themſelves in it. Thus a wild beaſt in the field has been, 
time immemorial, conſidered as the property of the public; 
and if either its fleſh or ſkin were of any value, then the- per- 
ſon who took or killed it was to. conſider it as his own. In 
proof of this, it may be added, that ſome of .the Anglo-Saxon 
kings remitted the tax which the Welſh uſed to pay, upon 
condition that they produced a certain number of wolves heads, 
by which means that deſtructive ſpecies of animals was eradi- 
cated out of the country. Many arguments were produced 
on the contrary, which, we think, were by no means ſatis- 
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ment was conducted, and diſcovered the utmoſt fatis- 
faction at the demonſtrations of loyalty he received from 
his people. He was pleaſed to make many liberal diſ- 
tributions “, and to releaſe the priſoners confined in 
Portſmouth ail. 

The' parliament met on the 25th of January, 1774, 
and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty, who, in his 
ſpeech from the throne, recommended to them to take 
into their ſerious conſideration the ſtate of the colonies, 
who ſeemed to be attempting to throw off all ſubjection 
to the Britiſh government. He told them, that the 
moſt ſalutary laws had been treated with contempt, and 
$07 acts of parliament had been deſpiſed, as if they 

ad been the mandates of ſingle perſons : that the colo- 
nies were little better than in a ſtate of rebellion ; and 
that, unleſs ſome vigorous meaſures were uſed to force 
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gold coin; and another relative to the naturalization of 
foreigners. The freedom of this country is ſo great 
and uncircumſcribed, that many bad uſes had been 
made of it by deſigning perſons. To remedy an evil 
attended with ſo many deſtructive conſequences, a new 
law was eſtabliſhed, by which no naturalized foreigner 
ſhould enjoy the privileges of a Britiſh ſubject, unleſs 
he reſides in Britain. The parliamentary buſineſs being 
finiſned, his majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
22d of June, and after ſigning ſuch bills + as were ready, 
cloſed the ſeſſion. | 
The Britiſh miniſtry were now icularly engaged 
in providing for the ſafety of our fellow ſubjects in the 
Eaſt- Indies. It had long been complained of, that the 
ſervants of the company, at their principal ſettlements, 
had acted in a very oppreſſive and illegal manner, nor 


them to obedience, all laws would be trampled under 
foot, and the regularity which took place among the 
different ranks of beings, would once more return to its 
Original ſtate of confuſion. He concluded by recom- 
mending to them the ſtate of the gold coin, which had 
ſuffered much by the illicit practices of wicked perſons, 
and hoped they would put it on a ſolid foundation, 
The commons being returned to their own houſe, 


indeed had any code of laws been made for their ſecurity, 
The great diſtance from England rendered it difficult, 
and almoſt impoſſible, for any perſon to obtain redreſs. 
It was therefore reſolved in council, that four gentlemen 
learned in the laws, and of the moſt approved integrity, 
ſhould be ſent over to Aſia, where we have ſettlements, 
and act there as judges. They were to hold pleas of 
the crown, determine in real, mixed, and perſonal ac- 


vehement debates enſued upon the words of the addreſs 
which ſhould be preſented to his majeſty. - The parti- 
gans of the court · inſiſted, that an implicit acknowledge- 
ment ſhould be made, thanking his majeſty for his pa- 
ternal care of the nation, and to promiſe that every rea- 
fonable meaſure ſhould be complied with. On the other 
hand, it was urged, that the colonies, ſo far from being 
in a ſtate of rebellion, were only contending for the en- 
joyment of thoſe rights and privileges which belong to 
all men in common as members of ſociety : that the 
mother country had no right to tax thoſe emigrants, | 
unleſs a conſent to that meaſure was firſt had and ob- 
tained from their own repreſentatives ; that the colonies 
were not regularly, nor in any ſenſe whatever repre- 
ſented in the Britiſh parliament ; and therefore, till ſuch 
time as that legal repreſentation took place, no taxes 
could, in juſtice, be impoſed upon them. As to the 
affair of the gold coin, it was, ſaid they, a great hard- 
ſhip to the honeſt, induſtrious trading part of the na- 
tion : -and that the miniſtry ought, before any thing of 
that nature had been propoſed, to have laid down ſome 
rational plan by which the public would have been in- 
demnified. Such were the outlines of the arguments 
made uſe of by both parties; but the queſtion being 
put, it was carried by a great majority in favour of the 
court party. g 
The miniſtry's grand object ſeemed now to be the 
total reduction of the colonies to a ſtate of obedience, 
and to convince them of the neceſſity they were under of 
being ſubject to the mother- country; and therefore a 
bill was brought in of a very coercive nature. Three 
ſhips laden with tea, which had been ſent from Eng- 
land, were plundered by the people of Boſton, and 
their cargoes, conſiſting of three hundred and forty! 
cheſts, were thrown into the ſea. As this was an act 
which infringed on private property, it called aloud for 
the exertion of the regal power. Accordingly, an a&' 
paſſed to remove the cuſtoms from the town of Boſton, | 
to quarter a military force upon the people, and to block, 
up their harbour by ſeveral thips of war. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament many important af- 
fairs were diſcuſſed : and ſeveral uſeful acts were paſſed. 
Among theſe was one for the better regulation of the! 
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To the artificers, workmen, and labourers of the dock- 
yard, victualling- office, and gun-wharf, his majeſty ordered 
one thouſand five hundred pounds to be diſtributed. To the 
companies. of the Barfleur and Auguſta yacht, and the crew: 
of his majeſty's barge, three hundred and fifty pounds. Lo 


the of Portmouth, Portſea, and Goſport, two hundred. 
and Er pounds. | 


+ Ameng the bills paſſed this ſeſſion was one which pro- 
duced an univerſal diſcontent among the people. It was en- 


titled, « An Act for the future government of Quebec.” The 


tions, to give judgement in all cafes of equity, in every 
thing relating to the revenue, ſo that their power in- 
cluded all that is lodged in the courts of Weſtminſter- 
Hall; bur as the ſettlements are diſtant from each other, 
ſo the courts were not to be fixed, but to move from 
one place to another, that juſtice might be equally diſtri- 
buted to all ranks of peopie. . 

The diſturbances in America this year ſtill continued 
to increaſe, In conſequence of the Boſton Port bill, 
which had paſſed the laſt ſeſſion, the people of New 
England began to form themſelves into companies, 
practiſe the military arts, enter into ſolemn leagues and 
covenants, &c. Several other colonies followed the 
example, provincial aſſemblies were held, and a general 
conteſt eſtabliſhed, to which deputies from the ſeveral 
provinces were invited. Excluſive of bickerings and 
animoſities between the Royaliſts and Provincials, and 
the martial parade of the latter, the only material trant- 
action that took place was, the. ſeizure of Fort William 
and Mary, near Portſmouth in New Hampſhire, by 
the provincial militia, in which they found one hundred 
and fix barrels of gunpowder, ſeveral pieces of cannon, 
a quantity of ſhot, ſmall arms, &c. 

During theſe occurrences abroad, the Engliſh par- 
liament was diſſolved by proclamation, and the writs 
for calling a new one were made returnable on the 29th 
of November. Accordingly, on that day, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and being in his royal robes 
ſeated on the throne, commanded the attendance of the 
commons in the houſe of peers ; who being come, the 
king, by his chancellor, ſignified his pleaſure that they 
ſhould return and chooſe a ſpeaker, to be preſented next 
day for his majeſty's approbation. They returned ac- 
cordingly, and unanimouſly choſe Sir Fletcher Norton. 
The next day his majeſty went again in the uſual ſtate 
to the houſe of peers, and having approved of the 
ſpeaker choſen by the commons, opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech from the throne z in which he obſerved, 
cc That a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance and diſobe- 
dience to the law ſtill unhappily prevails in the province 
of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, and has, in divers parts of it, 
broke forth in freſh violences of a very criminal nature. 


- | Nl | 


Theſe proceedings have been countenanced and encou- 


ä 


principal clauſes that gave offence were two; by the firſt of 
which the Romiſh clergy were to have the exerciſe of their 
religion as eſtabliſhed by the firſt of queen Elizabeth; and 
might enjoy and receive the accuſtomed dues and rights from 
perſons profeſſing the Romiſh religion. By the ſecond clauſe, 
all controverſies relative to property and civil rights were to 
be determined by the Canada laws then in being, or ſuch as 
might be afterwards enacted by the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and legiſlative council, 


raged in other of my colonies, and unwarrantable at- 
tempts have been made to obſtruct the commerce of 
this kingdom, by unlawful combinations. I have taken 
ſuch meaſures, and given ſuch orders, as I judged moſt 
proper and effectual for carrying into execution the laws 
which were paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the late parlia- 
ment for the prutection and ſecurity of the commerce of 
my ſubjects, and for the reſtoring and preſerving peace, 
order, and good government, in the province of the 
Maſlachuſet's Bay ; and you may depend upon my firm 
and ſtedfaſt reſolution to withſtand every attempt to 
weaken or impair the ſupreme authority of this legiſla- 
ture over all the dominions of my crown ; the mainte- 
nance of which I conſider as eſſential to the dignity, the 
ſafety, and welfare of the Britiſh empire.” To his ma- 
jeſty s ſpeech both houſes preſented very loyal and affec- 
tionate addreſſes; to each of which a gracious anſwer 
was returned “. 

On the 22d of December his majeſty went, in the 
uſual ſtate, to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal 
aſſent to the following bills: an act for laying a duty on 
malt, mum, cyder and perry, for the year 1775 ; an 
act to allow the importation of Indian corn, under cer- 
tain reſtriftions ; and a naturalization bill. After which 
his majeſty adjourned the parliament to the 19th of 
January, 1775. 

The parliament met, purſuant to their adjournment, 
in January, 1775, when lord North preſented to the 
houſe, by his majeſty's command, ſeveral bundles of 
American papers, the titles of which, being read by the 
clerk, appeared to be extracts of letters from the ſeveral 

vernors of Boſton, New-York, New-Hampſhire, 

Rhode-Iſland, Virginia, Pennſylvania, South-Carolina : 
the proceedings of the continental and provincial con- 
greſs, the firſt held at Philadelphia, and the latter at 
Cambridge near Boſton : inſtructions given at provin- 
cial meetings of the ſeveral delegates appointed to aſſem- 
ble at the congreſs ; copies of hand- bills; anonymous 
letters; reſolutions of different aſſemblies ; proteits of 
ſeveral diſtricts in the province of Georgia; meſſages 
between general Gage and the houſe of repreſentatives, 
with extracts of the ſeveral letters that paſſed between 
general Gage, lord Dartmouth, the ſecretary, and board 
of admiralty, and the commander of the ſhips on the 
Boſton-ſtation. As ſoon as the clerk had finiſhed read- 
ing the titles of theſe papers, a motion was made that 
they ſhould lie on the table for inſpection, and that a 
future day ſhould be appointed for the whole houſe to go 
into a committee to conſider the ſame ; which, after 
fome debates, was agreed to. 

Mean while petitions were preſented to the houſe from 
the merchants of London, Glaſgow, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
and other places, complaining of the great decay of 
trade, occaſioned by the unhappy differences between 
Great-Britain and her colonies. Some of theſe peti- 
tions were referred to the committee appointed to take 
into conſideration the American papers; and others 
were referred to private committees appointed for the 
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* As this was the firſt ſeſſion of a new parliament, the 
ſwearing in of the members, and other trifling matters incident 
on ſuch occaſions engaged their attention for ſome days. "This 
being over, they proceeded to buſineſs, which was begun by 
the houſe reſolving itſelf into a committee of ſupply to his ma- 
jeſty; when the following reſolutions were agreed to, viz. that 
ſixteen thouſand ſeamen, including four thouſand two hundred 
and eighty-four marines, ſhould be granted for the enſuing 
year. That ſeventeen thouſand five hundred and forty-ſeven 
effective men, including one thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
two invalids, be employed for the land ſervice in 1775. And 
that one million {ix hundred twenty ſeven thouſand fix hundred 
and eighty- nine pounds be granted to his majeſty for maintain- 
ing the ſaid men. That three hundred and eighty-ſix thouſand 
one hundred and eighty-fix pounds be granted for maintaining 
the forces in the plantations, North-America, Newtoundland, 
| Nova-Scotia, &c. And eleven thouſand four hundred and 
ſeventy-three pounds for rhe pay of generals and general ſtaff- 
officers. Thar one hundred and twenty-two thouſand two 
Hundred and twenty-one pounds be granted for the out-pen- 
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purpoſe. The corporation of London alſo preſented an 
addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition to the king; in 
which they complained of the meaſures that had been 
purſued, and were ſtill purſuing, againſt their fellow- 
ſubjects in America; and earneſtly beſeeched his majeſty 
to diſcharge thoſe miniſters from his councils who had 
been the means of promoting them, as the firſt ſtep to- 
wards a full redreſs of the grievances fo univerſally com- 
plained of by the people f. 

While petitions were preſenting to the commons from 
the principal corporations in England, ſome papers, 
ſimilar to thoſe which the lower houſe had received, 
were laid before the lords, on which lord Chatham roſe, 
and after complaining much of the delay of adminiſtra- 
tion in detaining the papers ſo long after their arrival, 
and alſo the error of their proceedings reſpecting Ame- 
rica, his lordſhip made the following motion: * That 
an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, praying that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to ſend orders to general 
Gage to withdraw his troops from Boſton, as the beſt 
means of eſtabliſhing a laſting concord with America.” 
Great debates aroſe on this motion; but the queſtion 
being at length put, it was rejected by a conſiderable 
majority. However, a few days after, the ſame pa- 
triotic nobleman brought in a bill for reconciling the 
preſent differences between Great Britain and America. 
This alſo met with great oppoſition ; and the queſtion 
being put, it ſhared the ſame fate with the preceding 
motion. 

The various papers relative to America were now 
taken into conſideration in the lower houſe, Among 
them were two official letters from lord Dartmouth to 
general Gage, and the general's letter to his lordſhip. 
The former contained ſtrains of firmneſs and coertion, 
which it was plain, the general was not by any means 
able to realize with the force he had under his com- 
mand. The language of the latter varied according to 
the different circumſtances and occaſions that preſented 
themſelves. Two matters were, however, very evi- 
dent, that the rage and diſcontents were greatly aug- 
mented on account of the laſt American acts paſſed by 
the parliament; and that they were working up into a 
kind of phrenzy by the gradual augmentation of the 
troops, and by the works and defences raiſed at Boſton 
Neck. He drew, in ſome places, the moſt lamentable 
picture of the ſtate of that province, deſtitute at once of 
all legiſlative authority ; of a council, of courts of juſ- 
tice, of magiſtracy; and repreſented the whole as one 
ſcene of anarchy and confuſion. 

On the laſt day that the houſe went into a committee 
to examine the American papers, lord North began the 
buſineſs with a very accurate and detailed view of the 
whole maſs of information laid before the committee, 
diſcriminated in a very maſterly manner the diſpoſition 
of the reſpective colonies, marked the leading charac- 
ters of each, pointed out thoſe whoſe moderation pre- 
vailed, whoſe violence and unconſtitutional views were 


concealed under the appearance of duty and ſubmiſſion, 
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ſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital. That twenty-eight thouſand and 
fifty-niae pounds be granted for the office of ordnance for land- 
ſervice, And thirty-two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
eight pounds for the ſaid office, for ſervices performed, and 
not provided for. The committee of ways and means levied 
the land tax at three ſhillings in the pound. This occaſioned 
great debates in the houſe, but at length the queſtion being 
put, the houſe agreed with the committee, and a bill was or- 
dered to be brought in accordingly. | 

+ To the addreſs and petition of the Londoners his majeſty 
returned the following anſwer: „It is with the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment that I find any of my ſubjects capable of encouraging 
the rebellious diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in ſome of my 
colonies in North America. Having entire confidence in the 
wiſdom of my parliament, the great council of the nation, I 
will ſteadily purſue thoſe and. ave which they have recom- 
mended for the ſupport of the conſtitutional rights of Great- 
Britain, and the protection of the commercial intereſts of my 
kingdom.” | 
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and particularly directed at ſuch as he thought were in a 
ſtate of actual rebellion. He next adverted to the acts 
employed to raiſe this ſeditious ſpirit on both ſides of 
the water, entered minutely into a compariſon of the 
burthens borne by the people of both countries, ſtared | 
the trade and commerce carried on between them, the 
advantages ariſing from that commerce, the moſt pro- 
bable way of ſecuring them, and the very great diſparity 
there was between the ability and real ſupport which 
America afforded to this country; every perſon in Bri- 
tain contributing at the rate of twenty-five ſhillings per 
head, whereas the American did not contribure fix- 
nce. He then proceeded to lay down, in the fulleſt 
and moſt unreſerved manner, the legiſlative ſupremacy 
of parliament ;- ſtated, in very forcible-and diſtinct terms, 
the meaſures adopted by America to reſiſt it, and the 
almoſt univerſal confederacy of the colonies 'to deny it 
at leaſt. Here he laid his foot on the great barrier, 
which ſeparated, and for the preſent diſunited, both 
countries; and on this ground of reſiſtance and denial, 
he raiſed every argument leading to the motion he in- 
tended to make. This queſtion, he ſaid, lay within a 
narrow compaſs: it was ſimply whether we ſhould aban- 
don this claim, and at once give up every advantage 
ariſing both from the ſovereignty and the commerce, 
or to inſure bath; or whether we ſhould reſort to the 
meaſures indiſpenſably neceſſary on ſuch an occaſion ? 
His lordſhip then pointed out the meaſures intended to 
be purſued. He faid he ſhould propoſe a temporary 
act, to put a ſtop to all the foreign trade of New-Eng- 
land, and particularly to their fithery on the banks of 
Newſoundland, till they returned to their duty ; at the 
ſame time declaring, that whenever they ſhould acknow-. 
ledge the ſupreme authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
and pay obedience to the laws, their grievances ſhould 
be redreſſed. His lordſhip concluded by propoſing a 
conference with the houſe of lords, that a joint addreſs 
might be carried up to the throne, © To return thanks 
to his majeſty for communicating to the houſe the Ame- 
rican papers, and that he would be pleaſed to take ſuch 
meaſures as might be ſuitable to his wiſdom for enforc- 
ing the laws againſt America; and promiling to ſupport 
him, in full and vigorous exertion of the ſame, with 
their lives and fortunes.” The meaſures intended to be 


taken were mentioned generally, and faid to be theſe : | 


« That a fleet of fourteen frigates be ſent to join the | 
ſhips at Boſton, by which all the ports of New England: 
were to be blocked up; that ten thouſand troops, in- 
cluding Preſton's regiment of light horſe, be ſent to 
Boſton, to keep the New-Englanders in order; and 
that an addition of two thouſand ſeamen more be aſked | 
to man the fleet at Boſton, and to ſupply the naval 
eſtabliſhment at home.” The motion for the addreſs 
met with great oppoſition; but the queſtion being at 
length put, it was carried by a conſiderable majority. 
When the reſolution of the committee for preſenting 
the addreſs was reported to the houſe, the ſpeaker was 
proceeding to put the queſtion to agree with the report; 
but was interrupted by lord John Cavendiſh, who moved 
that the conſideration of the American papers ſhould be 
re· committed. In his harangue on the ſubject he ſtated 
very clearly and juſtly our domeſtic ſituation, our ſtate 
with the colonies and with foreign powers. He called 
the attention of the houſe to the unequal balance of our 
loſs and our gain in the event; in which we might find 
our revenue deſtroyed, our trade annihilated, and our 
empire ittelf overturned. And if we ſucceeded in ſub- 
duing America, we ſhould not gain any thing. He was 
ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, after having in a lon 
ſpeech agitated the queſtion on the ground propoſed by 
adminiſtration, in a conſtitutional as well as in a political 
light, concluded with aſſerting that it appeared, in both 
thoſe views, formidable and deſtructive ; and that it be- 
came abſolutely neceſfary to retract the unconſtitutional 
wy impolitic ſteps which adminifttation had hitherto 
taken, : | | 
The right honourable John Wilkes, Eſq. then lord- 
mayor of London, oppoſed the motion of the premier 
| 8 . . 
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with great ability and force of argument. He adverted 
to the original ground and cauſe of the unhappy diſputes 
then ſubſiſting between Great- Britain and her colonies, 
and inferred, from a variety of poſitions, that they aroſe 
from an aſſumed right of taxation, in oppoſition to the 
fundamental-laws of human nature, and the principles of 
the Engliſh conſtitution. He recommended the adop- 
tion of the plan of reconciliation propoſed by a noble. 
lord in the other houſe. He pointed out the futility of 
the very means then purſued for the ſubjugation of Ame. 
rica, and preſaged that very ſtate of independence to 
which it has ſince arrived; and ſpiritedly concluded with 
expreſling a hope that the juſt vengeance of the people 
might overtake the authors of thoſe pernicious counſels; 
and that the loſs of the firſt province to the empire 
might be followed by the loſs of the heads of thoſe mi- 
niſters who adviſed ſuch weak and fatal meaſures. 
Several other ſpeakers expatiated largely on the juſt- 
neſs and propriety of the noble lord's motion; when at 
length the queſtion being put the numbers were, for 
lord Cavendifh's motion 105, againſt it 288. An ad- 


+dreſs was then drawn up, and agreed to without a di- 


viſion. | 1 

The day following the commons ſent a meſſage to the 
lords, deſiring a conference on the ſubject of the addreſs 
to his majeſty. In conſequence of this ſeveral of the 
lords attended, and after ſome debates, it was agreed 


that the addreſs ſhould be jointly preſented by both 


houſes to-the king ; which was accordingly done on the 
gth of February. The anſwer his majelty returned was 
as follow -w- * 
c My lords and gentlemen, . 
© I thank you for this very dutiful and loyal addreſs, 
and for the affectionate, ſolemn aflurances you give me 
of your ſupport in maintaining the juſt rights of my 
crown, and of the two houſes of parliament; and you 
may depend on my taking the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures for enforcing due obedience to the laws and 
authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. Whenever any of 
my colonies ſhall make a proper and dutiful application, 
I ſhall be ready to concur with you in affording them 
every juſt and reaſonable indulgence ; and it is my ardent 
wiſh that this diſpoſition may have a happy effect on the 


temper and conduct of my ſubjects in America.“ 


The day after the addreſs was preſented, lord North 
acquainted the houſe that he had a meſſage from his 
majeſty which preſſed ſuch an augmentation to his forces, 
as on the preſent occaſion ſhould be thought proper. 
The king's meſſage was referred to the conſideration of 
the Committee of Supply; after which the houſe re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe on the 
American- papers, when a motion was made by lord 
North, « That the chairman be directed to move the 
houſe, that leave be given to bring in a bill to reſtrain 


the trade and commerce of the provinces of Maſſachu- 


ſet's Bay, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, Providence, 
and Rhode-Iſland colonies in North-America, to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt- Indies; and to prohibit 
ſuch provinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſnery 
on the banks of Newfoundland, or other parts therein 
mentioned, under certain conditions, and for a time 
to be limited.” This motion was productive of great 
debates, which continued for ſeveral hours; when the 
queſtion being put, it was carried by a very conſider- 
able majority, and a bill was ordered to be brought in 
accordingly. 

On the 22d of February the lord- mayor moved in 
the houſe of commons, that the proceedings of that 
houſe of the 17th of February, 1769, might be read ; 
which being done, ſome other extracts which his lord- 
ſhip called for were likewiſe read. He then made a 
ſpeech upon what he called proceedings unjuſtifiable, 
illegal, and unwarrantable ; and moved, that the reſo- 
lution of the 17th of Februarv, 1769, which declares, 
% That John Wilkes, Eſq. having been this preſent 


| {cſiion of parliament expelled the houſe, was, and is in- 


capable of being elected a member to ſerve in this pre- 


ſent parliament,” be expunged from the journals of 


this 


SEQ = 


this houſe, as ſubverſive of the rights of the whole body 
of electors of this kingdom. Mr. Serjeant Glyn ſe- 
conded the motion, and a general debate enſued, The 
arguments were very warm. The queſtion was repeat- 
edly attempted to be put, but was as often prevented by 
the riſing of new ſpeakers. At length after about eight 
hours debate, © the queſtion, the queſtion,” was ſo far 
the prevailing call, that it was put, and the houſe di- 
vided, when the numbers were, one hundred and ſe- 
venty- one for the motion, and two hundred and thirty- 
nine againſt it. 

| Two days afterwards a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons from the corporation of London, 
againſt the bill then depending in the houſe for reſtrain- 
ing the trade of New-England, and the fiſheries of that 
colony on the banks of Newfoundland. This petition 
repreſented the bill as being unjuſt, cruel,” partial, and 
oppreſſive ; injurious to the trade of Great-Britain, and 
tending to encreaſe the wealth and ſtrength of her ene- 
mies. The ſame corporation likewiſe preſented a pe- 
tition of a ſimilar nature to the houſe of lords; as did 
alſo the American merchants ; and another to the king: 
but all theſe ſolicitations proved vain ; for the bill paſſed 
both houſes, and on the 3oth of March received the 
royal aſſent. 

On the 13th of April his majeſty went again to the 
houſe of peers, and, among other bills, gave the royal 
aſſent to © A bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce of 
the colonies of New Jerſcy, Pennſylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, to any part of Great- 
Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt-India iſlands.” After 
the paſſing of theſe acts the generals Burgoyne, Clinton, 
and Howe, were ſent.to take on them the command of 
the troops deſtined for eadeavouring to bring the Ame- 
ricans to obedience; for which expedition they em- 
barked on board the Cerberus man of war on the 2 iſt 
of April. The buſineſs of the nation being now finiſhed, 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, on the 26th of 
May, and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, pro- 
rogued the parliament. 

 Hoſtilities were now actually commenced in America, 
and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes took place between the Ameri- 
cans and the king's troops. General Gage, the com- 
mander of the Engliſh forces, being informed that a 
great quantity of military ſtores were in the poſſeſſion 
of the Provincial troops, at the town of Concord, ſent 
a detachment of forces, under the command of lieute- 
nant-colonel Smith, and major Pitcairn, ſupported by 
another body, commanded by lord Percy, in order to 
ſeize or deſtroy them. This ſervice was effectually per- 
formed, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, but on the 19th of 
April the, troops were attacked at Lexington, on their 
return towards Boſton, when ſeveral were killed and 
wounded on both ſides ; the Provincials firing from be- 

hind ſtone walls, hedges, buſhes, &c. | 
The Provincials now inveſted the town of Boſton, 
and the people of New-York, hearing of the action at 
Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe in a tumul- 


tuous manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized many 


ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own uſe the car- 
goes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores for general 
Gage, and then marched to the aſſiſtance of the Boſto- 
nians. They not only continued to block up the town 
of Boſton, but began to raiſe batteries on the heights of 
the peninſula of Charles Town, in order to cannonade 
his majeſty's troops. This brought on an action at 
Bunker's Hill; for on the 17th of June, a conſiderable 
body of troops, under the command of major-general 
Howe, and brigadier-general Pigot, were ſent to diſ- 
lodge the Provincials. This body of forces, with a 


— 


The loſs of the Provincials in killed and wounded was 
very great; of the Britiſh troops, according to * of 
eneral Gage, two hundred and twenty-ſix were killed, and 
eight hundred and twenty-eight were wounded, ſome of the 
latter dying ſoon after; and more than a proportionable num- 
ber of officers were included in both liſts, 
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| proportionable quantity of artillery, made good their 


landing near Bunker's Hill, under the protection of the 
ſhips of war, armed veſſels, floating batteries, &c. and 
being ſoon after reinforced by another detachment, a 
deſperate action commenced, in which the Britiſh troops 
were victorious, the provincial lines being forced, and 
themſelves compelled to retreat, leaving behind ſeveral 
pieces of cannon and other military ſtores *. 

On the night of the 23d of Auguſt the cannon were 
ſeized upon, by order of the congreſs; though the Aſia 
man of war, which lay in the harbour; endeavoured to 
prevent it by cannonading the town. 

Mean while general Carleton was indefatigable, in 
putting the province of Canada into a proper ſtate of 
defence; and the earl of Dunmore, governor of Vir- 
ginia, having thought proper to take refuge on board a 
ſhip of war, harraſſed the coaſt, and made frequent de- 
ſcents upon the laſt mentioned province; laying waſte 
the country, carrying off or ſpiking up a vaſt number 
of cannon, deſtroying great quantities of military ſtores 
belonging to the Provincials, &c. &c. But on the 
other fide, Fort St. John ſurrendered to the Provincial 
forces on the 3d of November, and the garriſon be- 
came priſoners. 

On the 18th of the ſame month the king's troops and 
provincials had-a fierce engagement near Savannah, in 
Georgia, in which the latter were defeated ; and on the 
31ſt of December, the provincial general Montgo- 
mery, who had for ſome cime laid fiege to the city of 
Quebec, attempted to take it by ſtorm. In this at- 
tempt, however, he was defeated and ſlain, with ſeveral 
of his officers, and about ſixty privates; about three hun- 
dred were taken priſoners, 

The parliament of England met again on the 26th of 
October, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with 
a ſpeech from the throne, as uſnal T. The attention of 
the parliament, previous to the holidays, was engaged 
in adjuſting the neceſſary ſupplies for the enſuing year, 
and concerting the proper meaſures for raiſing them. 
Several uſeful acts were alſo framed, which, having 
paſſed both houſes, received the royal aſſent; after 
which the parliament was prorogued to the 25th of 
January, 1776. | 

The parliament met purſuant to their adjournment z 
and the ſame day the following hand-bill was delivered 
to the members of both houſes. © To the parliament: 
A ſuffering and afflicted people moſt humbly and ſo- 
lemnly beleech and implore every member of parlia- 
ment to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the further effuſion of the 
blood of our American brethren ; that peace and tran- 
quillity may be reſtored to the royal breaſt, and glory, 
commerce, and felicity, to the whole empire.“ 

In the courſe of the ſeſſion the attention of the lords 
was engaged on the trial of the ducheſs of Kingſton, 
who was accuſed of bigamy, in having married the duke 
of Kingſton, while her firſt huſband, the honourable 
Mr. Hervey, (afterwards earl of Briitol,) was living. 
The trial laſted five days, at the cloſe of which, the 
priſoner being called to the bar, was informed by the 
lord high-ſteward, that the lords had pronounced her 
guilty. In conſequence of this the claimed her privi- 
lege of peerage, which occaſioned the lords to adjourn 
to the chamber of parliament to devate on the matter. 
On their return the priſoner was again called to the bar, 
and the lord high-ſteward pronounced it to be the ſenſe 
of the houſe, That the ducheſs ſhould be allowed the 
privilege ſhe claimed.” By conſequence, as a pcereſs, 
ſhe could endure no kind of corporal punihment, and 
was therefore diſcharged on paying her fees. 

The parliamentary buſinels being finiſhed, on the 23d 


— — 


+ A ſhort time before the opening of the ſeſſion, a petition 
from the general congreſs in America, ſigned by the heads of 
the reſpective colonies, was preſented to his majeſty, humbly 
ſoliciting that ſuch meaſures might be taken as were _ to 
eradicate the preſent diſturbances, and bring about a laſtin 
and happy reconciliation. 
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of May his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready cloſed the ſeſſion. 
In the mean time hoſtilities were carrying on with 
great vehemence in America. General Gage having 
been recalled, the command in chief of the army at 
Boſton' devolved on general Howe, who ſoon after 
iſſued a proclamation, by which ſuch of the inhabitants 
as attempted to quit the town without licence, were con- 
demned to military execution, if detected and taken; 
and if they eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitors, 
by the forfeiture of their effects. By another, ſuch as 


obtained permiſſion to quit the town were reſtrained, | 


by ſevere penalties, for carrying more than a ſmall ſpe- 
cified ſum of money with them. He alſo enjoined the 


ſigning and entering into an aſſociation, by which the 
remaining inhabitants offered their perſons for the de- 
fence of the town, and ſuch of them, as he approved 
of, were to be armed, formed into companies, and in- 
ſtructed in military exerciſes and diſcipline, the remain- 
der being obliged to pay their quotas in money towards 
the common defence. But general Howe now thought 
it expedient to evacuate the town of Boſton, which he 
effected on the 17th of March; and a ſhort time after 
made good his landing, and capture of New York. In 
June, a battle was fought in Canada, between the re- 
gulars, under general Carleton, and the provincials, at 
a place called Trois Rivieres, (Three Rivers,) when 
the latter were defeated, many of them being killed and 
wounded, and about two hundred taken priſoners. In 
the ſame month an attempt was made on Charles Town, 
South Carolina, by Sir Peter Parker, at the head of a 
fleet of ſhips of war, and general Clinton, with a body 
of land forces, but it failed of ſucceſs ; and on the 4th 
of July following, the congreſs declared the colonies 
independent. 

On the 19th of September the following declaration 
was publiſhed by lord Howe and general Howe, ad- 
drefled to the Provincaals : 


© By Richard viſcount Howe, of the kingdom 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| 


— 


| 
, 


of Ireland; and William Howe, Eſq. general | 


of his majeſty's forces in America, the king's 
commiſſioners for reſtoring peace to his ma- 
jeſty's colonies and plantations in North- 
America. + 
92 DECLARATION. | 
« Although the congreſs, whom the miſguided 
Americans ſuffer to direct their oppoſition to a re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the conſtitutional government of their pro- 
vinces, having diſavowed every purpoſe of reconcilia- 
tion not conſonant with their extravagant, inadmiſſible 
claim of independency, the king's commiſſioners think 
fit to declare, that they are equally deſirous to confer 
with his majeſty's well- affected ſubjects upon the means 
of reſtoring the public tranquillity, and eſtabliſhing a 
permanent union with every colony as a part of the 
Britiſh empire; the king being moſt graciouſly diſpoſed 
to direct a reviſion of ſuch of his royal inſtructions as 
may be conſtrued to lay an improper reſtraint upon the 
freedom of the legiſlation in any of his colonies, and to 
concur in the reviſal of all acts by which his ſubjects 
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'* The following are the particulars of the manner in which 
general Lee was taken priſoner. Colonel Harcourt having 
penetrated the country upon a reconnoitring party with about 
twelve light dragoons, and chancing to meet a countryman on 
the road, entered into an examination of him, and found he was 


charged with a letter to general Waſhington, and that the 


wafer with which the letter was ſealed was ſtill wet; the ſig- 
nature being that of Mr. Lee, the colonel defired the country- 
man to conduct him to that gentleman, which he complied 
with. The eountryman was accordingly mounted behind one 
of the dragoons, and a party galloped to the houſe where Mr. 
Lee was: the guard fired upon the dragoons, by which one 
private was killed, and a cornet wounded; a bullet paſſed 
through colonel Harcourt's helmet, but did not do him the 
leaſt injury. Lee was now ſummoned to ſurrender, which he 
complied with, delivered up his ſword, and in the moſt earneſt 
manner ' interceded for his life, deſiring to come in under the 
proclamation. This, of courſe, could not be complied with; 


| 


* 


there may think themſelves aggrieved; it is recam. 
mended to the inhabitants at large to reflect ſeriouſly on 
their preſent condition, and to judge for themſelves, 
whether it be more conſiſtent with their honour and 
Juſt and precarious cauſe in which they are engaged, or 
return to their allegiance, accept the bleſſings of peace, 
and to be ſecured in the free enjoyment of their liber 

and properties, upon the true principle of the conſti- 


3» her to offer up their lives as a ſacrifice to the un- 


tution. 


Given at New-York, Hows, 
September 19, 1776. W. Hows.” 

But the cauſes of diſſention were aggravated to ſuch a 
degree, by ſome tranſactions both in England and 
America, that the provincials ſeemed not only to reject 
every conciliatory * but determined to aſſert that 
independence which they had avowed. 

On the 3oth of September general Howe iſſued an- 
other proclamation, which was as follows: 

« Whereas there are many deſerters from his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, now in arms in America, againſt their 
rightful ſovereign, and engaged with the declared ene- 
mies of Great-Britain, in a moſt cruel and unnatural 
rebellion, to ſhake off all obedience to the conſtitutional 
authority of the ſtate ; and whereas the heinouſneſs of 
their crime not admitting any palliative conſiderations, 
will neceſſarily exclude them from the ſmalleſt claim to 
mercy, if they ſhould fall into the hands of his majeſty's 
troops: the commander in chief being anxiouſly deſir- 
ous to warn them of their danger to withdraw them 
ſrom their preſent deſperate and criminal ſituation, 
whereby they may eſcape the ignominious death of trai- 
tors to their king and country, hereby offers a full par- 
don to all deſerters, who ſhall furrender themſelves ar 
the head quarters, or to any diviſion of the king's army, 
on or before the 31ſt of October, 1776. 

Given at the head quarters, on 
York Iſland, the goth day of 
September, 1776. W. Hows.” 

After the publication of the above proclamations 
many ſkirmiſhes happened between the king's troops 
and the provincials ; but nothing deciſive till the end of 
October, when the latter were defeated, in an action, 
which from the place where it was fought, was termed 
the Battle of the White Plains. | 

In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated No- 
vember 3o, beſides an account of a variety of ſkir- 
miſhes, information was given of the taking of Fort 


Waſhington, and Fort Lee, by the Britiſh forces, to- 


gether with a great variety of military ſtores, and many 
priſoners. In December Rhode Ifland was taken by 
general Clinton ; about the ſame time lord Cornwallis 
took poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey, and general Lee was 


taken priſoner, by a patrole of Britiſh dragoons, com- 


manded by lieutenant-colonel (afterwards lord) Har- 
court“. | 

he parliament met again on the laſt day of October, 
when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne F. But the nature of the ſpeech gave riſe to 
very great debates in both houſes, concerning the ad- 


dreſſes 


and he was carried to the head-quarters, and lodged on board 
one of his majeſty's ſhips. He was afterwards exchanged for 
ſome of the king's officers, who had been taken priſoners by 
the provincials. : | 

+ The following is a copy of his majeſty's ſpeech on this 
occaſion : | | 

« My lords and gentlemen, | 

« Nothing could have afforded me ſo much ſatisfaction as 
to have been able to inform you, at the opening of this ſeſ- 
ſion, that the troubles which have ſo long diftraSted my colo- 
nies in North America were at an end; and that my unhappy 
people, recovered from their deluſion, had delivered themſelves 
from the oppreſſion of their leaders, and returned to their 
duty: but ſo daring and deſperate is the ſpirit of thoſe leaders, 
whoſe object has always been dominion and power, that they 
have now openly renounced all allegiance to the crown, and 
all political connection with this country. They have rejected, 
with circumſtances of indignity and inſult, the means of con- 
| 5 | Ciliatien 
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| | GEO GHE III. 
dreſſes to be preſented to his majeſty in anſwer thereto. | on the 2d of December, to the 21ſt of January fol- 


The moſt important were in the houſe of lords; but 
they were at length adjuſted, as were thoſe in the lower 
houſe ; and the addreſſes were accordingly preſented; to 
each of which his majeſty returned a moſt gracious 
anſwer. 

The firſt national buſineſs entered on was, the conſi- 
deration of the ſupplies, when a motion was made that 
forty-five thouſand ſeamen, including ten thouſand one 
hundred and twenty-nine marines, be employed for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year. The motion produced 
ſome debates, but was at length carried by a great ma- 
jority. At the ſame time a reſolution paſſed for allow- 
ing four pounds per man per month, for the mainte- 
nance and wages of every ſeaman. The committee of 
ways and means, after a motion made for the purpoſe, 
reſolved, that the land-tax for 1777 ſhould be four 
ſhillings in the pound, | 

On the 2d of November a proclamation was iſſued 
by his majeſty for a general faſt to be kept throughout 
England on the 13th of December following. It was 
alſo appointed to be held on the ſame day in Ireland ; 
and on the 12th in Scotland, 

A few days after another proclamation was iſſued for 
recalling and prohibiting ſeamen from ſerving foreign 
princes and ſtates, and for granting rewards for diſco- 
vering ſuch ſeamen as ſhould conceal themſelves, in a 
gratuity of two pounds for every able, and thirty ſhil- 
lings for every ordinary ſeaman, to be paid to any per- 
ſon who ſhould make ſuch diſcoveries, that ſuch men 
might be taken into his majeſty's ſervice, by any of his 
majeſty's ſea officers for raiſing men, on or before the 
31ſt day of December next. 

The money granted by the parliament, previous to 
the holidays, for defraying the expences of the navy, in- 
cluding the ordinary at four hundred thouſand and five 
pounds, and the building and repairing of ſhips, which 
was voted at four hundred and ſixty-five thouſand five 
hundred pounds, amounting to no leſs than three mil- 
lions two hundred and five thouſand five hundred and 
five pounds; excluſive of four thouſand pounds which 
was afterwards voted to Greenwich Hoſpital, and a 
million granted towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, to be 
applied towards the diſcharge of the debt of the navy. 
But if the naval expences were thus large, the ſupplies 
for the land ſervice were not leſs fo, falling little ſhort 
of three millions, although the extraordinaries of the 
land- ſervice for the preceding year, which exceeded 
the amount of one million two hundred thouſand pounds 
with ſome new contracts for additional German forces, 
and the navy .expences of half-pay and Chelſea, were 
not yet provided for. The ſupplies being fo far granted, 
and no public buſineſs of any moment in the way, an 
early and long receſs took place, the houſe adjourning 


ciliation held out to them under the authority of our commiſ- 
ſion; and have preſumed to ſet up their rebellious confedera- 
cies for independent ſtates. If their treaſon be ſuffered to take 
root, much miſchief muſt grow from it, to the _ of my 
loyal colonies, to the commerce of my kingdom, and indeed 


to the preſent ſyſtem of all Europe. One great advantage, 


however, will be derived from the object of the rebels being 
openly ayowed, and clearly underſtood; we ſhall have unani- 
mity at home, founded in the general conviction of the juſtice 
and neceſſity of our meaſures. : 

« I am happy to inform you, that by the bleſſing of Divine 
Providence on the good conduct and valour of my officers and 
forces by ſea and land, and on the zeal and bravery of the auxi- 
liary troops in my ſervice, Canada is recovered; and although, 
from unavoidable delays, the operations at New York could 
not begin before the month of Auguſt, the ſucceſs in that pro- 
vince has been fo important, as to give the ſtrongeſt hopes of 
the moſt deciſive good conſequence; but notwithſtanding this 
fair proſpect, we muſt, at all events, prepare for another cam- 

aign. | 
Bc continue to receive aſſurances of amity from the ſeveral 
courts of Europe; and am uſing my utmoſt endeavours to con- 
ciliate unhappy differences between two neighbouring powers; 
and I ſtill hope that all miſunderſtandings may be removed, 
and Europe continue to enjoy the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace: 
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lowing. 


This year was cloſed with an event which for ſome 
time occaſioned great confuſion, apprehenſion, and ſuſ- 
picion, On the gth of December advice was received 
at the admiralty-office by expreſs, that a fire broke out 
in the rope-houſe of his majeſty's yard at Portſmouth, 
about half an hour after four o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, which burnt with great violence, and conſumed 
the ſame, except the outer walls; but by the timely aſ- 
ſiſtance and vigorous efforts of the workmen of the 
yard, the ſeamen of his majeſty's ſhips, the marines 
quartered at Portſmouth, and the men belonging to the 
ordnance with their reſpective officers, it was happily 
prevented from extending to any other of the buildings 
in the yard; and was at length totally extinguiſhed. 
The chief loſs ſuſtained by this accident conſiſted chiefly 
of the rigging of two ſhips, the implements belonging 
to the rope-makers and rigging-houſe, a ſmall quantity 
of cordage, and ſome toppings of hemp. The alarm 
occaſioned by this incident was greatly increaſed by an- 
other of a like nature that happened ſhortly after at 
Briſtol, which deſtroyed a large range of warehouſes, 
beſides many private dwellings, and, had it not been 
for the quick diſcovery, and alacrity of the people in 
ſuppreſſing it, would have been productive of the moſt 
fatal conſequences. How theſe accidents happened was 
for ſome time a myſtery ; but at length it was diſcovered 
that they took place by the machinations of a wretched 
enthuſiaſt and incendiary, ſince well known by the ap- 
pellation of John the Painter, but whoſe real name was 
James Aitken, When he was ſecured and examined, 
he refuſed anſwering any queſtions, and otherwiſe be- 
haved in a very daring and reſolute manner. However, 
there appearing ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe him the 
guilty perſon, he was commitied to Wincheſter jail. 
At the next aſſizes he was brought to trial, and being 


found guilty, was ſoon after executed at Portſmouth. 


On the 21ſt of January, 1777, the parliament met 
purſuant to adjournment, and immediately proceeded 
on the buſineſs of the nation. The firſt thing that en- 
gaged the particular attention of the commons was, a 
bill brought for granting commiſſions, or letters of 
marque and repriſal, as they are uſually called, to the 
owners or captains of private merchant ſhips, authoriz- 
ing them to take and make prize of all veſſels with their 
effects, belonging to any of the inhabitants of the thir- 
teen ſpecified revolted American colonies. This bill 
paſſed the commons without the leaft oppoſition ; nor 
did it produce much debate among the lords, with 
whom it underwent the trifling alteration, of inſerting 
the words, © letters of permiſſion,” in the place of 
« letters of marque,” the latter being thought only ap- 
plicable to repriſals on a foreign enemy. 


th... come — — 
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I think, nevertheleſs, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, it 
is expedient that we ſhould be in a reſpeCtable ſtate of affairs 
at home. 

« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« I will order the eſtimates of the enſuing year to be laid 
before you. It is matter of real concern to me, that the im- 

rtant conſiderations which I have ſtated to you muſt neceſ- 
farily be followed by great expence; I doubt not, however, 
but that my faithful commons will readily and cheerfully grant 
me ſuch ſupplies, as the maintenance of the honour of my 
crown, the vindication of the juſt rights of parliament, and 
the public welfare, ſhall be found to require. 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

&« In this arduous conteſt, I can have no other object but to 
promote the true intereſts of all my ſubjects. No people ever 
enjoyed more happineſs, or lived under a milder government 
than thoſe now revolted provinces; the improvements in every 
art, of which they boaſt, declare it: their numbers, their 
wealth, their ſtrength by ſea and land, which they think ſuf- 
ficient to enable them to make head againſt the whole power 
of the Mother Country, are irrefragable proofs of it. My 
deſire is to reſtore to them the bleſſings of law and liberty, 
equally enjoyed by every Britiſh ſubject, which they have 
fatally and deſperately exchanged for all the calamities of war, 
and the afbitrary tyranny of their chiefs.“ 


On 
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On the day that the above bill paſſed the lords, a f and chat they will at che ſame time miake ſome further 


motion was made in the houſe of commons, for leave 
to bring in a bill to enable his majeſty to ſecure and de- 
tain perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of, the crime of 
high · treaſon committed in America, or on the high ſeas, 
or the crime of piracy. The bill being admitted, was, 
after great debates, read the firſt time; and a motion 
being made for the ſecond reading, it was carried by a 
great majority. At. the very next meeting of the 
members, the bill, notwithſtanding it had been peti- 
tioned againſt by the city of London, was read the third 
time, and, after ſome few debates, paſſed the houlc. 
It met with more oppoſition in the upper than the 
lower houſe, till the queſtion was put for reading it the 
third time, when (among others who objected to it) 
lord Abingdon roſe, and declared himſelf totally againſt 


the bill, as repugnant to the law of nations, and to the 


diftates of humanity, His lordſhip particularly dwelt 
upon the word . ſuſpected,” as a term of ſuch latitude, 
that it was liable to be cenſtrued to the, moſt unconſti- 
tutional meanings, and the conſequences of the bill 
might prove fatal to the liberties of this country : he 
therefore could not give his conſent to the paſſing of the 
bill. Notwithſtanding the arguments made ute of by 
this nobleman, which were of the moſt nervous and 
forcible nature, on putting the queſtion again for paſſing 
it, it was carried without further debate; and on the 
3d of March received the royal aſſent. Among others 
which received the royal ſignet at the ſame time was, 
the © Bill for enabling the lords of the admiralty to 
grant letters of marque to private ſhips of war, or mer- 
chant ſhips belonging to the American colonies, that 
were then in actual rebellion againſt Great-Britain.“ 
The next thing that engaged the attention of the 
commons was, the following meſlage from his majeſty, 
which was read by lord North. | 
« G. Rex. 


% 
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ce It gives his majeſty much concern to find himſelf 


obliged to acquaint the houſe of commons with the diffi- 
culties he labours under, by reaſon of debts incurred by 
the expences of his houſehold, and of the civil govern- 
ment, which being computed on the 5th of January laſt, 
do amount to more than ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
His majeſty relies on the loyalty and affection of his 
faithful commons, of which he has received ſo many 
ſignal proofs, for enabling him to diſcharge this debt; 


This bill occaſioned great diſcontents among the people, 
and during the ſhort time it was in agitation, rhe following 


petition againſt it was preſented to the commons' from the 
city of London: | 


J the Honourable the Commons 0 
x | Parliament aſſembled. 


'The humble petition of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 


commons, of the city of London, in common council 
aſſembled, . | 

„ FSheweth, | 
„ That your petitioners have ſeen a bill depending in this 
honourable houſe, to empower his majeſty to ſecure and detain 
perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of, the crime of high-treaſon 
poor in North-America, or on the high ſeas, or the crime 

piracy. | 

6 That if the ſaid bill ſhould paſs into a law, your petitioners 
are apprehenſive, it will create the greateſt uneaſineſs in the 
minds of many of his majeſty's good ſubj ects, and tend to ex- 
eite the moſt alarming diſturbances: all perſons being indiſ- 
criminately liable, upon the ground of ſuſpicion alone, without 
any oath made, and without convening the parties, or hearing 
what they can alledge in their own juſtification, to be' com- 
mitted to a remote priſon in any corner of the realm, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize. A 

That your petitioners are deeply affected with what they. 
conceive will be the dangerous conſequences of ſuch a law, as 
from little motives of reſentment, and various other induce. 
ments, there may be perſons competent to commit, who maj 


Great- Britain in 


be tempted to exerciſe that power in its utmoſt latitude and 
extent. | | 


That meaſures ſo violent and unconſtitutional, ſo ſubver- 
ſive of the ſacred and fundamental rights of the people, and 
re them to the moſt eruel oppreſſion and bondage, will, 
in the judgement of your petitioners, be introductive of every 
' þ 4 * 
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provilion tor the . better ſupport of his majeſty's houſe- 
hold, and of the honour and dignity of his crown. 
al Ne e | WO” 
Ass ſoon as this meſſage was read, a motion was made 
for referring it to the committee of ſupply on that day 
ſe'nnight. One member in particular ſtrongly oppoſed 
this motion as unuſual, it not unprecedented, it having 
at all times been cuſtomary to take royal meſſages into 
immediate conſideration. This produced a very warm 
debate, at the cloſe of which, however, the motion was 
carried. On the day appointed for taking this matter 
into conſideration, the houſe went into a committee of 
ſupply ; and, after ſome debates, came to the following 
reſolutions : ©* Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the ſum of ſix hundred and eighteen 
thouſand two hundred and forty pounds nine ſhillings 
be granted to his majeſty 'to diſcharge the arrears and 
debts due, and owing on account of the civil liſt on the 
5th of January, 1775.” © Reſolved, that it is the 
opinion of this committee, that the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum be granted to his majeſty 
over and above the yearly ſum of eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds granted by an act made in the firſt year of 
his reign,” When theſe reſolutions were reported from 
the committee of ſupply to the whole houſe, the firſt 
was agreed to without any oppoſition; but the ſecond 
produced debates that continued for ſeveral hours, at 
the cloſe of which, however, it was agreed to by a 
great majority. | 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions a bill was imme- 
diately framed, which ſoon paſſed both houſes ; and on 
the 7th of May received the royal aſſent. This gra- 
tuity on the part of the commons to the ſovereign was 
accompanied by an addreſs from the ſpeaker, which 
ſeemed very ingeniouſly adapted to reconcile ſo extra- 
ordinary a meaſure, at ſuch a criſis, to the minds of the 
people, under the idea of loyalty ; while it recommended 
a practice of which the political manceuvres of the time 
could not boaſt in any eminent degree. Indeed, it 
appearcd to the diſcerning and impartial, an admirable 
ſpecimen of ſtate fineſſe 7. e 

While this bill was in agitation, a motion was mad 
by Sir James Lowther, „that an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, for an augmentation of the 


annual incomes of their royal highneſſes the dukes of 


— 
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ſpecies of miſchief and confuſion; and thereby precipitate the 
impending ruin of this country. | 
« Your petitioners . earneſtly beſeeeh this 
honourable houſe, That the ſaid bill may not paſs 
into a law, or at leaſt to take ſuch care, as in their 
wifdom may ſeem meet, to prevent it from its being 
extended in its operations to any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects reſident in theſe kingdoms.” | 
This petition, after being read, was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
+ The following is a copy of the ſpeaker's addreſs: 
« Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 
« The bill, which it is now my fy to. preſent to your 
majeſty, is entitled, An act for the better ſupport of his 
majeſt y's houſehold, and the honour and dignity of the crown 
of Great-Britain:” to which your commons humbly beg your 
royal aſſent. | 
« By this bill, Sir, and the reſpectful circumſtances which 
preceded and accompanied it, your commons have given the 
fulleſt and cleareſt proof of their zeal. and affection for your 
majeſty ; for in a time of public diſtreſs, full of difficulty and 
danger, their conſtituents labouring under burthens almoſt too 


heavy to be borne, your faithful commons poſtponed all other 

buſineſs, and, with as much diſpatch as the nature of their 
proceedings would admit, have not only granted to your ma- 
jeſty a large preſent ſupply, but alſo a very great additional re- 
venue; great beyond example; great beyond your majeſty's 
higheſt expence. 


y | But all this, Sir, they have done in a well-grounded con- 


fidence, that you will apply wiſely what they have granted 
liberally, and feeling what every good ſubject muſt feel with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, that under the direction of your ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom, the affluence and grandeur. of the foyereign 
will reflect dignity and honour upon his people.“ 


- . 


Glouceſter 


— 


but by votes. 


Ml 


Glonceſter and Cumberland.” This motion was pro- 
ductive of many warm and learned debates ; but at 
length, on the 
great majority. 
No other buſineſs of conſequence occurred during 
the remainder of this ſeſſion. The national affairs be- 
ing, therefore, finiſhed, on the 6th of June, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and after ſigning ſuch bills 
gs were ready prorogued the parliament. \ 
'We muſt now take a view of our affairs in America, 
where the war was ſtill proſecuted with the utmoſt vi- 
dur. In the beginning of this year ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
7 in the Jerſeys with various ſucceſs. On the 
23d and 24th of March a great quantity of proviſions, 
ſtores, &c. with barracks and ſtorehouſes belonging to 
the 'provincials, were deſtroyed by the king's troops, 
at Peck's Hill, upen the North River. The cruizers 
belonging to lord Howe and commodore Hotham's 
fleet continued to take many prizes. In Connecticut, 
on the 27th of April, the king's troops deſtroyed a 
great quantity of ſtores at Danbury. General Burgoyne, 
with the northern army, proceeded to Ticonderago and 


and Fort Independence, which he took poiſeſſion of on 


the 6th of July, and found in them great quantities of 
ſtores and proviſions, beſides what he deſtroyed at 
Skeneſborough. Soon after this he took poſſeſſion of 
Fort Edward, which the provincials abandoned, and 
then proceeded to Saratoga, where they were ſtrongly 
poſted. On the 11th of September the troops under 
general Howe had an engagement with the provincials 
on the heights of Brandy wine, in which many were killed 
and wounded on both ſides, and four hundred ptovin- 
cials were taken prifoners. But though the latter were 
defeated, and the action at firſt ſeemed of an indecifve 
nature, yet it occaſioned Philadelphia to fall into the 
hands of the Britiſh forces. An attack was likewiſe made 
by the provincials on Staten Iſland in the interim ; 
but they were repulſed with great ſlaughter. And 
much about the ſame time general Clinton ſtormed and 
took Fort Clinton and Fort Montgomery. 

The provincials on the 16th of October, under the 
command of general Gates, having ſurrounded general 
Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter thought proper 
to enter into articles of capitulation ; by which himſelf 
and bis troops, after laying down their arms, were to 
have a free paſſage to Great-Britain. Towards the 
cloſe of the year ſeveral forts were taken by the troops 
and ſhipping ; and many ſkirmiſhes happened on the 
banks of the Delaware, in order to preſerve the com- 
munication with the army at Philadelphia, The pro- 
vincials likewiſe evacuated their entrenchments at Red 
Bank. 

In the courſe of this year great diſturbances happened 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where lord Pigot, governor of 
Madras, was depoſed, put in confinement, and ſoon 
after died. His death was imputed to various cauſes, 
but as it happened in a region where the moſt palpable 
crimes have not only been repeatedly connived at, but 
rewarded by a venal junto, it is ſuppoſed to have eſcaped 
that minute inveſtigation which it juſtly demanded. 

The parliament aſſembled again on the 20th of No- 
vember, when his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech as uſual. The 
houſe then reſolved itſelf into a committee of ſupply, 
when a ſhort ſtate of the navy, both as to the number 
of ſhips and men employed, and where ſtationed, being 
given, a motion was made, That it is the reſolution 
of this committee, that ſixty thouſand ſeamen be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of the year 1778.” This motion 
produced very warm debates, at the cloſe of which it 
was carried without a diviſion. The ſupplies» being 


granted, and ſeveral bills ready, (among which was that 


for ſuſpending the habeas corpus,) on the 1oth of 


December his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 


— 


This important reſolution was not oppoſed by arguments, 
The queſtion was called for, and upon a divi- 
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queſtion being put, it was rejected by a 


after ſigning tlie reſpective bills, adjourned the par- 
liament. | 

On the 23d of January, 1778, the parliament re- 
aſſembled, which, after the papers on the ſtate of the 
nation were delivered in, the earl of Abingdon gave 
notice in the houſe of lerds of an intention to make an 
intereſting motion on ſome future day. Accordingly 
on the 4th of February, after the ordinary buſineſs of 
the day was over, his lordſhip roſe to propoſe his mo- 
tion, which was, © That this houſe, taking into conſi- 
deration the legality of the preſent mode of benevo- 
lences, or of raiſing forces by ſubſcriptiqn, do look upon 
this practice as contrary to law, and the principles of 
the conſtitution.” This motion produced conſiderable 
debates, which were carried on with great ſpirit of ar- 
gument on both ſides, but the motion was at length re- 
jected by a conſiderable majority. 

On the 6th of February the houſe of lords reſolved 
itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the ſtate of the 
nation, lord Scarſdale being in the chair. As ſoon as 
the committee was formed, the duke of Richmond roſe, 
and obſerved, that it would be impoſſible to decide upon 
the good or bad policy of the war carrying on in Ame- 
rica, without an enquiry into the conſequences it had 
been productive of in reſpect of our trade, commerce, 
and finances. For this purpoſe, he had moved for the 
attendance of ſeveral eminent and intelligent merchants, 
acquainted with the general principles of trade and 
commerce, and well informed of the points on which 
they were to be examined, His grace then moved that 
Mr. Wooldridge, an American merchant, might be 
called in; which being agreed to, Mr. Wooldridge 
pointed out, in a number of inſtances, the great injuries 
ariſing from the Americans being prohibited from trad- 
ing to any part of Great-Britain, Ireland, or the Weſt= 
India iſlands, and his obſervations were corroborated by 
many other gentlemen in the mercantile line. 

On the 2d of February a motion was made in the 
houſe of commons, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, requeſting that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to order the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe the accounts reccived from .the admiral on the 
Jamaica ſtation, relative to the ſhipping under his com- 
mand. The queſtion was carried without a diviſion. 
Mr. Pulteney then took the chair; having gone into a 
committee of the whole houſe to take into conſideration 
the ſtate of the nation, Mr, Charles Fox, on whoſe 
motion the committee was formed, opened the debate. 
He took a retroſpeCtive view of the American war ; he 
followed it in all its ſtages; pointed out the events, as 
well fortunate as unfortunate, of each year ; demon- 
ſtrated from them the incapacity of adminiſtration to 
conduct the war, their ignorance of men, meaſures, 
and the country of America; and all the errors and 
blunders into which this unpardonable ignorance had 
hurried them. He pointed out the defenceleſs ſtate of 
the Britiſh empire in Europe, from the abſence of the 
troops and navy ; and concluded his ſpeech with mov- 
ing, that as it would be impoſſible to complete the pro- 


| poſed levies time enough to replace the regiments that 


might in the interim be ſent away, the houſe, conſider- 
ing the ſtate to which ſuch a meaſure would reduce the 
nation, would not ſuffer any troops from Great-Britain, 
Ireland, Minorca, or Gibraltar, to be ſent to America *. 

February 4th came on the buſineſs of the new levies, 
which was oppoſed by ſome of the minority, but the 
houſe having entered into the debate, continued ſitting 
till near twelve o'clock, when the queſtion being put for 
voting a ſum of money to be granted to his majeſty for 
the pay and maintenance of the new corps, it was carried 
by a great majority. | 

On the 6th there was a full houſe to hear Mr. Burke's 
motion ; and the honourable member began with an 
aweful ſolemnity to prepare their minds, and incline them 


— 
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ſion it was rejected. The numbers for the reſolution were one 
hundred and ſixty- five; againſt it two hundred and fifty-nine. 
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of March an order was iſſued for detaining in the ports 


| ſenate, but the formation and execution of plans which at once 


to adopt his ſentiments, and join him in his endeavours 
to make the houſe as ſenſible as he was, of the many 
barbarities which he ſaid had been committed during 
the war in America, He deſcribed the ſavage ungo- 
vernable rage of the Indians let looſe upon the unarmed, 
the aged, the infant, and the helpleſs female; he painted 
them rioting in murder, luſt, and rapine ; he drew, in 
the moſt moving terms, the ſufferings of the _—_ 

victims whom they devoted to death; a death whic 

his pathetic eloquence made wear an aſpect horrid al- 
moſt Beyond conception. Raiſed by his own pictures 
to a high degree of indignation, he inveighed moſt bit- 


terly on thoſe Who, by ordering a treaty with the bar- 


barjans, might be juſtly deemed the authors of all the 
calamities which attended the inhuman meaſure. Ad- 
miniſtration, and ſeveral principal commanders, were 
placed upon the carpet; and the ſhare they had in the bar- 
barities complained of were held up to view. The whole 
ſpeech, though it laſted three hours, was no more than 
a preſace to his motion. When he thought he had ſaid 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, he moved, that copies of the 
treaties entered into with the Indians ſhould be laid be- 
fore the houſe. The motion was warmly oppoſed by 
adminiſtration, and as vigorouſly defended by the mi- 
nority. The arguments of the latter differed but little 
from thoſe of Mr. Burke; they all ſhaped theirs after 
his model ; the differences lay only in the colouring and 
fancy. The oppoſite ſide vindicated the Indians from 
the reflections thrown on them; inſtances of their hu- 
manity, and the ſtrict diſcipline they were forced to ſub- 
mit to, were adduced, and which being contrary to 
their way of-carrying on the war by ſurprize and in fly- 
ing parties, was alledged as the identical cauſe which 
made them quit our camps and abandon us. The facts 
urged as proofs of the untameable and ungovernable 
rage of the Indians, it was ſaid, were by much exag- 

erated ; they owed a great deal of their horror to the 
| come the orator; and, ſuch as they were, ought to 
be deemed the acts of a few lawleſs banditti of their 
body, who equally diſclaimed obedience to our com- 
manders and their own; and therefore not to be attri- 
buted to the nation, who, to the knowledge of many 
members of the houſe, had often acted with a degree of 
humanity which.might make even Chriſtians bluſh. The 
freeing the negroes, by lord Dunmore, was juſtified on 
the ground of neceſſity: it was impoſſible to raiſe men 
otherwiſe to recover our juſt rights ; every private con- 
ſideration ſhould give way to promote the public good, 
The debate was warm, 3 and laſted near ſeven 


hours: the queſtion being put, the motion was rejected 


by a majority of eighty-ſix. 
On the 19th of the ſame month lord North preſented 
to the houſe, A bill to enable his majeſty to appoint 
commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agree on the means 
of quieting the diſorders then ſubſiſting in certain of the 
colonies, plantations, and provinces of America.” As 
alſo, © A bill for declaring the intention of the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the 
right of impoſing taxes on the colonies, plantations, 
and provinces of America,” which after ſeveral days 
debate, and ſome amendments, were carried. | 
On the 22d of March the French laid an embargo 
on all ſhipping belonging to the ſubjects of his Britannic 


majeſty at that time in their ports, and having previ- 


ouſly fitted out a large fleet, it was thought neceſlary to 
call out the militia of England, and encamp them, in 
order to oppoſe any deſigned invaſion; and on the 27th 


of England all French ſhips. 
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* To aggrandize his e e throughout the whole 
of his political conduct to have been his ſole and ultimate view. 
He was not only eminent for the diſplay of eloquence in the 


ſurprized and terrified the common enemy, and rendered the 
Britiſh arms the dread and admiration of an aſtoniſhed world. 

1 On the acquittal of admiral Keppel the moſt general de- 
mouſtrations of joy took place, and the greateſt illuminations 
. i \ ; 


2 
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. His majeſty, having taken a refolution to view ſome 
of the principal dock-yards, he accordingly repaired 0 
Chatham and Sheerneſs, and having furveyed every 
thing worthy of obſervation at thoſe places, he, toge- 
ther with the queen, &c. viſited Portſmouth on the 2d 
of May, and after reviewing the fleet, returned on the 
gth to London. And on the 12th of May the naticn 
ſuſtained a moſt important loſs in the death of the great 
earl of Chatham, a ſtateſman unrivalled in the annals of 
hiſtory “. SURF | IP 

On the 28th of May the royal aſſent was given to a 
bill for the relief of the Roman catholics ; and about the 
ſame time an embargo was laid on all foreign veſſels in 
the ports of England. 

His majeſty went in ſtate to the houſe of peers on the 
2d of June, when, having given the royal aſſent to ſe- 
veral bills, particularly one for ſettling an annuity on 
the deſcendants of the late carl of Chatham, he pro- 
rogued the parliament. 


Having ſuccinctly gone through the material buſineſs 


of the parliament and other domeſtic occurrences, we 


muſt now advert to our warlike affairs. Admiral Keppel 
having failed with a fleet, not ſufficient in point of force, 
for the purpoſe of attacking the French, returned to 
England for reinforcement, which having obtained, he 
again put to ſea, On the 27th of July, the two grand 
fleets met, and came to an engagement off Uſhant; 
the iſſue of which, in confequence of an accuſation laid 
by Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral, againſt the chief 
commander, produced great diſſentions. The engage- 
ment was repreſented in ſuch a light by Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer, as to ſtigmatize the reputation of the admiral. 
Mr. Keppel, however, vindicated his character in par- 
lament on the 2d of December, notwithſtanding which, 
Sir Hugh Palliſer exhibited his charge againſt him on 
the 17th of the ſame month at the admiralty. The bill 
for his trial on land received the royal aſſent on the 24th 
enſuing ; his trial accordingly began on the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, when he was unanimouſly acquitted with the 
greateſt honour, and the proſecution pronounced to be 
malicious . | 

During theſe commotions at home, hoſtilities were 
proſecuted with vigour in America. On the 18th of 
June, general Clinton evacuated Philadelphia. He was 
attacked on his march by the provincials, whoſe obje& 


appeared to be the gaining paſſeſſion of the Britiſh bag- 


gage; but in this they were diſappointed, and every 
where repulſed by means of the judicious manner in 
which general Clinton had diſpoſed his forces. 

In conſequence of the bill to enable his majeſty to 


appoint commiſſioners to treat of a pacification with 


America, the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and governor 


| Johnſtone, went officially to America for the purpoſe of 
treating of a pacification with the Americans. But ſo 
far from accompliſhing the much deſired object, the 
- meaſures purſued tended to widen the unhappy breach. 
Indeed the bill for declaring the intention of the Britiſh: 


parliament of impoſing the taxes on the colonies could 
not poſſibly fail of producing ſuch effect, as it ſtruck at 
the original and primary cauſe of the rupture. | 
The iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were taken 


from the French about this time, by admiral Montague's 
fleet; to counterbalance which, the iſland of Dominica 
' was captured by an armament of French and Americans 


from Martinicſo. | 
On the 1th of December, admiral Barrington, who 


ſucceeded lord Howe in the command of the Britiſh 


fleet, and a body of forces under general Grant, ſeized 
on the iſ}and'of St. Lucia, one of the Antilles belonging 
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perhaps ever known enſued in moſt of the cities, towns, &c. 


throughout the kingdom. He likewiſe received the united 


' thanks of the houſe of lords, houſe of commons, the lord-mayor 


and common- council of the city of London, (who preſented 
him with the freedom of the city in a box made of heart of 
oak, and richly ornamented with gold,) and of many other 
cities, towns, corporations, &c. 


to 
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to the French. Count d' Eſtaing attempted to retake 
it, but was repulſed with conſiderable Joſs both by ſca 
and land. x | ere 

On tte 4th of January, 1779, the provinces of 
Georgia ſurrendered to a detachment of Britiſh troops, 
and many inhabitants of that colony and of the Carolinas 
came in and joined the royaliſts. On the 3d of March 
general Prevoſt ſurprized and gained a complete victory 
over the Americans under general Aſhe, In the begin- 
niug of May Sir Henry Clinton concerted with Sir 
George Collicr, who then commanded the marine at 
New York, an expedition to the Cheſapeak, and a 
deſcent upon Virginia, as meaſures which would contri- 
bute to the embarraſſment and diſtreſs of the enemy, 
much more than any other that could be undertaken. 
A ſufficient quantity of naval and land forces for the in- 
tended purpofcs were accordingly diſpatched from New 
York, under the conduct of Sir George Collier and 
major general Mathew. The fleet, having ſucceſsfully 
paſſed berween the capes of Virginia, the Raiſonable 
man of war, with ſome armed tenders, were left in 
Hampton Road to block vp that port, and to intercept 
the navigation of the river James, whilſt Sir George 
Collier, having ſhifted his pendant to a frigate, pro- 
cceded with the ſmaller ſhips of war and tranſports up 
Elizabeth river. The town of Portſmouth being their 
immediate object, and the fleet delayed by ſome cir- 
cumſtances of wind or tide in its paſſage, the general 
and truops, impatient of delay, and apprehenſive that 
the enemy miglit have time cither to ſtrengthen their 
works, or receive fuccours, were landed at ſome dil- 
tance, and marched directly towards the place. The 
town was open and defenceleſs, but the paſſage to it by 
water was covered by Fort Nelſon, which had been 
conſtructed at about half a mile diſtant for that purpoſe. 
But the garriſon of the fort, knowing that no ſuccour 
was at hand, and that the fort was incapable of any ef- 
fectual defence, to avoid being ſurrounded and made 
priſoners, abandoned it on the approach of the army, 
which inſtantly took poſſeſſion of that and the town. 
The town, or remains of Norfolk, on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river, fell likewiſe into their Hands. Upon the 
approach of the fleet and army, the enemy burned ſeve- 
ral of their veſſels in theſe ports, among which were 
two large French ſhips laden with a thouſand hogſheads 
of tobacco; the celerity of the invaders having, how- 
ever, checked the deſtruction pretty early, ſeveral others 
were ſaved, and accordingly fell into the hands of the 
victors. In the mean time the Britiſh guards, marched 
cighteen miles by night to the town of Suffolk on the 
Nanſcmonde river, and arrived there at day-break. They 
found the place had been haſtily abandoned at their ap- 
proach ; and they immediately proceeded to the deſtrue- 
tion of a very large magazine of proviſions, together 
with the veſſels and naval ſtores which they found there, 
Within a for:zight that the fleet and army continued 
upon the coalt, the loſs ſuſtained by the Americans in 
proviſions and ſtores was prodigious, Above one hun- 
ured and thirty ſhips and veſſels of all forts were de- 
firoyed or taken. All thoſe upon the ſtocks were 
burned, and every thing relative to the building or fit- 
ting of ſhips, that was not portable, was deſtroyed. 
When the above circumſtances were made known to 
Sir Henry Clinton by Sir George Collier's letter, the 
ecneral ſent an immediate order for their return; and 
the ficet and army, with their prizes, arrived ſafe at 
New-York before the expiration of the month. 

The provincials had, for ſome time, been engaged, 
and at great Jabour and expence, in conſtructing very 
ſtrong works at the two important poſts of Verplanks 
Neck and Stone Fort ia the Highlands. All theſe 
works were nearly compleated, but not yet defenſible, 
when the general imagined this to be a proper ſeaſon to 
avail himieit of the induſtry of the enemy, and to reap 
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By the loſs of theſe poſts the enemy in the Jerſeys were 
under a neceility of making a detour of above ninety miles 
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five thouſand men and eight pieces of cannon. 


| 875 
the fruits of their toil. - The troops deſtined for this ſer- 
vice under the command of major-general Vaughan, 
were only newly embarked, when they were joined by 
the force returned from Cheſapeak, and proceeded all 
together up the North river, the naval department be- 
ing under the conduct of Sir George Collier. On the 
following morning general Vaughan, with the greater 
part of the army, landed on the eaſt ſide of the river, 
about eight miles below Verplanks, whilſt the remainder, 
under the conduct of general Patiſon, and accompanied 


by Sir Henry Clinton, advancing farther up, landed 


within three miles of Stoney Point. On the appear- 
ance of the ſhips the enemy abandoned their works, but 
ſet fire to a large block-houſe. Upon the approach of 
the troops to take poſſeſſion of Stoney Point, they, 
however, made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance by drawing up 
on the hills, but did not think proper to diſpute the 
matter. The Americans had finiſhed a ſmall, but 
ſtrong and complete work on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river, which they called Fort la Fayette. This was 
defended by four pieces of artillery, and a ſmall garriſon 
of between ſeventy and eighty men. But this little re- 
doubt, though ſtrong in itſelf, was effectually com- 
manded by Stoney Point, which lay at the diſtance of 
about a thouſand yards on the oppoſite ſhore, and it 
being exceedingly difficult of approach from its own 
ſide, the attack was accordingly intended from the other. 
For this purpoſe general Patiſon with great fatigue and 
labour, and the moſt indefatigable perſeverance during 
the night, overcome the difficulties of dragging the 
heavy artillery from a very bad landing-place to the to 

of the hill; and his exertions and arrangements were 15 
effectual and judicious, that by five on the following 
morning he had opened a battery of cannon, and an- 
other of mortars, on the ſummit of the diſficult rocks 
of Stoney Point, which poured a ſtorm of fire over 
Fort la Fayette. The attack was ſupported by Sir 
George Collier, who advanced with the gallies and 
gun-boats within reach of the fort. The cannonade 
was continued on all ſides during the day, at the cloſe 
of which Sir George ordered two of the gallies to paſs 
the fort and anchor above it, in order to prevent the 
eſcape of the garriſon by water, In the mean time 
general Vaughan with his diviſion, having made a long 
circuit through the hills, was at length arrived and had 
cloſely inveſted the fort on the land fide. The garriſon 
ſeeing that all poſſibility of eſcape was now cut off, and 
that their fire was totally overpowered, ſurrendered their 


little ſortreſs on the following morning, and themſelves 


priſoners of war, without any other ſtipulation than that 
of humane treatment. The general gave immediate 
directions for finiſhing and compleating the works of 


both poſts, and for putting Stoney Point in particular 


in the ſtrongeſt ſtate of defence *. | 

The ſtate of the armies in America, on both ſides, 
with reſpect to actual force, together with the want of 
money and ſcarcity of military proviſions on one ſide, 
neceſſarily limited the views of the oppoſite command- 
ers, and prevented their undertaking any deciſive or 
expenſive operations. The campaign upon the whole 
was accordingly languid, and rather confined to the ſur- 
prizing of poſts, and to deſultory excurſions. While 
the greater part of the Britiſh army, however, were 


engaged in the operations of moving from one 1fland to 


another, and of eſtabliſhing different poſts, general 
Lincoln, the American commander, thought proper to 
attack lieutenant-colonel Maitland, who was ſtrongly 


poſted at the paſs of Stoney Ferry. The colonel's 


force, it is ſaid, amounted only to about eight hundred, 


while the American force is repreſented as amounting to 
The 
attack was made and ſupported with ſpirit for above an 
hour, but the aſſailants were received with ſuch coolneſs 
and firmneſs, and ſo much galled by the fire of an armed 
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through the mountains to communicate with the country eaſt 
of Hudſon's river. 
flat, 
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flat, which covered the left flank of the port, that they 
were then obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. The 
royaliſts loſt ſome officers as well as men, and about an 
hundred of both were wounded. The Americans loſt 
ſome officers of note, and a conſiderable number of 
privates. 

The utmoſt difpatch and fuccefs had been uſed in 
compleating or repairing the works at Stoney Point, 
and that port was now in a very ſtrong ſtate of defence, 
with a powerful garriſon under the command of lieute- 
nant-colonel Johnſon. 


furprizing and reducing Stoney Point, for which he was 
provided with a ſtrong detachment of the moſt active 
infantry in their army. The troops, having ſet out 
from Sandy Reach on the 15th of July about noon, 
after a march of fourteen miles through a rout almoſt 


impaſſable, the van, about eight in the evening, arrived 


within a mile and a half of their object, where they 
halted, and the troops were formed into two columns as 
faſt as they came up. While they were in this poſition, 
Wayne, with moſt of his principal officers, went to re- 
connoitre the works, and to oblerve the ſituation of the 
garriſon. It was near midnight before the two columns 
approached the place; that on the right was led by 

eneral Wayne, the van, conliſting of one hundred and 

fry picked men, led by the moſt adventurous officers, 
and commanded by lieutenant-colonel Fleury, advanced 
to the attack with loaded muſkets and fixed bayonets. 
The column on the left was led alſo by a choſen van 
with loaded muſkets and fixed bayonets, under the com- 
mand of major Steward. The general iſſued the moſt 
pointed orders to both columns not to fire a ſhot on any 
account, but to place their whole reliance on their bay- 
onets. Such was the aſtoniſhing reſolution of the Ame- 
ricans, that neither the deep moraſs, nor the ſtrong 
works, in front and flank could damp the ardour of 
their troops, who, in the face of a moſt inceſſant and 
tremendous fire of muſketry, and of cannon loaded 
with grape ſhot, forced their way at the point of the 
bayonets until the van of each column met 1n the center 
of the works, where they arrived at nearly the ſame 
inſtant “. | 

The total number of priſoners amounted to five hun- 
dred and forty-three, and the flain of the garriſon to 
ſixty-three. The trophies, artillery, and ſtores were as 
conſiderable as could be expected from the nature and 
extent of the poſt. * But however great the importance 
and value of Stoney Point might be, general Waſh- 
ington was by no means diſpoſed to hazard a general 
engagement on its account; he informed congreſs in his 
letter, that it had been previouſly determined in council 
not to attempt keeping that poſt, and that nothing 
more was originally intended than the deſtruction of the 
works, and the bringing off the artillery and ſtores. Sir 
Henry Clinton regained the poſt, after it had been three 
days in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, and placed in it a 
ſtrong garriſon. 

The ſpirit of the Americans were highly raiſed on 
account of their ſucceſs at Stoney Point; and, thus 
elared, they undertook another enterprize ſufficiently 
daring in the deſign, though it failed in the execution. 
This was an attack on Paulus Hook, which lies almoſt 
oppoſite to the city of New York, on the Jerſey fide. 
It ſeems that the ſtrength of the poſt had cauſed ſuch a 
remiſſneſs on the fide of the garriſon, that the enemy 
ſurprized the place at three in the morning, and carried 
a block-houſe and two redoubts almoſt without reſiſt- 

ance. In that critical moment, major Sutherland, the 
commander, threw himſelf, with forty Heſſians, into 
another redoubt, from which they kept ſo warm and 


„General Wayne was wounded in the head by a muſket-" 


ball, but was gallantly ſupported by two of his aid-du-camps, 
Fiſhbourn and Archer, to whom he acknowledged the utmoſt 
' gratitude in his public letters. Colonel Fluery, a French 

efficer, was the 
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General Wayne, on the part of 
the Americans, was appointed to the arduous taſk of | 
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vas continued for five days. 


petſon who ſtruck the Britiſh ſtandard with 
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inceſſant a fire, that the Americans deſerted their ney © 
poſts with as much expedition and as little difficulty as 
they had been attained. | 

Sir George Collier having failed from Sandyhook on 
the gd of Auguſt, arrived in Penobſcot Bay on the 14th 
when he ſurprized, routed, and deſtroyed the American 
fleet. One frigate of twenty guns and another of eigh- 
teen were taken. The Warren, a new frigate of thirty- 


two guns, ſeven others of ſmaller force, ſix armed vef. 


ſels, and twenty-four tranſports were ſunk or deſtroyed. 

By the ſudden and unexpected appearance of the 
French fleet, on the 14th of September, off Carolina 
and Georgia, the Experiment man of war of fifty guns, 
and three royal jrigates, being totally unapprehenſive of 
danger, and upon ſeparate ſervices, had the misfortune 
of falling in with them and thereby adding to their tri- 
umph and number. The. firſt under the command of 
captain Wallace, was on her paſſage from New York 
to the Savannah, and although ſhe had been already 
diſmaſted in a violent ſtorm, made a gallant and deſpe- 
rate defence againſt an irreſiſtible ſuperiority of force, 
in ſight of the enemy's fleet. 

Ar this time general Prevoſt was at the town of 
Savannah, but the greater part of his force was till on 
the iſland of Port Royal in South Carolina, where ic 
had lately taken poſt. The intercepting of an expreſs 
to colonel Maitland from the 'general delayed the pre- 
vious meaſures ſo long, that the enemy had time to ſcize 


the principat communications before they could take 


effect. This rendered the junction of colonel Mait- 
land's corps with the garriſon, upon which only any 
hopes of defending the Savannah could be founded, a 
matter of doubt, difliculty, and danger. However, 
the colonel's addreſs, the zeal of his troops, with the 
diſtinguiſhed ſervices of lieutenant Goldeſborough, of 
the navy, overcame every obſtacle, and ſurmounted 
every difficulty. N 

The whole French force, amounting to above forty 
fatl, anchored off the bar of Tybee, at the mouth of 
the river Savannah, on the gth of September. On the 
15th, the French, with Polaſki's American light horſe, 
appeared ſo near the Britiſh lines, as to ſkirmiſh with 
the piquets. The day following M. d'Eſtaing, in the 
haughtieſt ſtile, ſummoned the general in the name of 


the French king. Colonel Maitland's diviſion had not 


yet joined the garriſon: it was therefore thought pru- 


dent and neceflaay to gain all the time that was poſſible, 
and general Prevoſt had the addreſs to carry this point. 
| Meſſages paſſed backwards and forwards, till at length a 
' truce of twenty-four hours was agreed upon, to afford 


time for deliberation. During -this interval the fortu- 
nate arrival of colonel Maitland with the troops pre- 
ſented a new face of affairs, and an anſwer was returned, 
that they were unanimouſly determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt man. The French force amounted to 
three thouſand five hundred men, that of the Americans 
under general Lincoln, to four thouſand eight hundred. 
The ſpirit, vigour, and exertion of every individual of 
the garriſon merited the higheſt encomium. Nor were 
the enemy inactive, for at midnight, between the gd 
and 4th of October, they began a heavy bombardment, 
and at day-light opened a vehement cannonade, which 
On the gth the allies at- 
tacked the Britiſh lines with their utmoſt force, and 
with great fury, at day-break. The grand attack was 
directed to the right, where d'Eſtaing in perſon led the 
flower gf both armies, and was accompanied by ail the 
principal officers of each. The attack was made with 
great ſpirit, and ſupported with an extraordinary degree 
of perſeverance and obſtinacy; till at length the enemy 
were broken, routed, and driven, in the greatelt diſ- 
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his own hand. Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox ſhewed great 
courage, one of whom led the avant-guard an the right, as did 
the other on the left, and both eſcaped unhurt, aitiovgh the 
firſt loſt ſeventeen men out of twenty in the attack, 


order 


order and confulion.,into a. ſwamp. At ten they re- 
queſted a truce, with leave to bury their dead, and carry. 
off their wounded ; the firſt was granted, but a reſtric- 
tion laid in point of diſtance. as to the reſt. ,, Count 
Polaſki was mortally. wounded in this ation. Monſ. 


d'Eſtaing was. wounded in two different places. The 


loſs on the ſide. of the Britiſh was very ſmall. The 
French and Americans abandoned their camp. on the 
night of the 17th, and about the. 1ſt of November M. 
d'Eſtaing totally abandoned the coaſt of America. 

In the beginning of October captain Farmer, of his 


majeſty's ſhip Quebec, being on a cruize off Uſhant, 


in company with the Rambler cutter, came up with, 
and cloſely engaged, a large French frigate called the 
Survillame, mounting forty guns; while the Rambler 
was engaged with a French cutter as ſuperior in force 
as the French frigate was to the Quebec. The action 
on both ſides was warm and bloody, from ten in the 
morning” till two in the afternoon, when the French 
cutter ſet all the fail ſhe could crowd and bore away, 
but the Rambler being ſo diſabled in her. maſts and rig- 


ging, could not follow her with any hopes of coming up 


with her. The commander, therefore, ſecing both the 
frigates. diſmaſted, and the Quebec take fire, endea- 
voured to get as near the Quebec as poſſible, in hopes 
of ſaving ſome of her men; but there being very little 
wind, and a large ſwell, no other aſſiſtance could be 
afforded than by hoiſting out the boat, which picked up 
one maſter's mate, two young midſhipmen, and four- 
teen more of the Quebec's people, the enemy's frigate 
at the ſame time firing at the boat. The Quebec con- 
tinued burning very fiercely, with her colours flying til 
fix o'clock, when ſhe blew up *. | 

From. various circumſtances there is every reaſon to 
believe, that the Spaniſh commanders and governors in 
the Weſt-Indies, had been acquainted with the intended 
rupture between Spain and England long before the 
declaration preſented. by their miniſter. Plans were 
laid, and preparations made, which afforded ſeveral ad- 
vantages on the commencement of hoſtilities. 

In October this. year the baymen on the Moſquito, 
and bay of Honduras-ſhores (as the logwood cutters are 
called) being in great danger from the Spaniards, the 
governor of Jamaica had diſpatched captain Dalrymple, 
commandant of a new corps raiſed in Ireland for the 
ſervice of that iſland, with a ſmall force and ſome arms 
to their relief. Admiral Sir Peter Parker had alſo de- 
tached a ſmall ſquadron of three frigates and a ſchooner, 


under the conduct of captain Luttrell, as commodore to 


the bay of Honduras, in order to intercept ſome Spaniſh 
regiſter ſhips, which, : however, eſcaped into the excel- 
lent harbour, and under the protection of the ſtrong 
fortreſs of S. Fernando de Oma, where they were 
found too well ſecured for any attack by ſea, which their 
then ſmall ſquadron was capable of making. In the 
courſe of a few days the commodore fell in at ſea with 


* Words cannot deſcribe the gallantry and magnanimity 
diſplayed by captain Farmer on this occaſion, not only in the 
engagement, but the fatal cataſtrophe with which it was at- 
| tended. Having his arm broken towards the cloſe of the en- 
gagement, he tied his handkerchief round the ſhattered part of 
the bone, and then addreſſed his men as follows: My lads, 
| this is warm work, and therefore keep up your fire with double 
ſpirit; we will die or conquer.” When the ſhip took fire he 
uſed every method to extinguiſh the flames ; and in order that 
an 4 * might be prevented, ordered the pumps to play on 
the magazine. This order, by the event, appears not to have 
been properly effected: the captain, however, the lieutenant, 
and many of the crew imagined it was, and therefore remained 
to the laſt moment on board: but the greater part of the men, 
thinking the water afforded a better chance of ſafety, jumped 
into the ſea, where numbers periſhed in ſight of thoſe on board 


the ſhip. The fire, now raging with more violence, the | 


captain was requeſted to attempt ſaving himſelf : but he refuſed 
every ſolicitation, and, with a magnanimity that will perpe- 
tuate his memory, declared he would not quit the ſhip whilſt 
there remained another man on board. By degrees his brave 
companions grew leſs and leſs, and as he ſaw inevitable de- 
ſtruction faſt approaching, he entreated the remainder to at- 
tempt to ſave their lives by the only effort remaining, namely, 
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che Porcupine ſloop of war, and the detachment of the 
loyal Iriſh under convoy. The commanders imme- 
diately determined to unite their forces in an attack by 
ſea and land upon Omoa, a bold attempt with their 
force, but in which ſucceſs held out a proſpect of throw- 


ing the galleons, which were ſtill under its ſhelter, into 


their hands. The fortreſs of Omoa, indeed, could not 
be conſidered as a fort or caſtle for the defence of the 
harbour, the town itlelf being entirely open. Its bat- 
teries ſhewed above forty pieces of artillery, but it ſeems 
to have been deficient in that reſpe& as well as in point, 
of garriſon, The land force of the aſſailants by the 
Junction of the baymen, with the marines, which were 
allotted by the commodore to that ſervice, ſomewhat 
exceeded five hundred men; the defenſive force, with- 
out including the run- away inhabitants, was not much 
inferior in number. In advancing to the fort, the Eng- 
liſh were ſo much annoyed by the fire from the tower, 
that they found themſelves under a neceſſity of ſetting it 
on fire. The commander of the expedition, conſider- 
ing that a regular ſiege would by no means anſwer his 
deſign, determined to place his truſt in a coup de main, 
and to attempt the place by eſcalade. Meaſures being 
accordingly concerted with the commodore, the Pomona 
frigate was towed in pretty cloſe to the fort during the 
night, and the heavier ſhips took their proper ſtations, 
ſo as to be able to commence the attack on their ſide 
about three in the morning, giving a ſignal twenty mi- 
nutes before, which was to dire& that from the land. 
In the mean time one hundred and fifty men in four 


moved down the hill, where they lay waiting for the 
ſignal. That being given, they ſuddenly advanced with 


with the heavy cannonade from the ſhips ſerved to 
deafen as well as to diſtract the enemy; ſo that they 
paſſed undiſcovered by the Spaniſh ſentries to the very 
entrance of the ditch. On their being diſcovered the 
columns ſeemed for a moment to heſitate, but inſtantly 
recovered, and advanced to fix their ladders to the 
walls, Two ſeamen having mounted the wall, levelled 
their muſkets, without firing, at a body of above ſixty 
Spaniards, and ſuch was the panic and conſternation 
that prevailed, that they kepr them for ſome moments, 
in awe, and even motionleſs, while their friends were 
aſcending the ladders. The garriſon notwithſtanding, 
all the efforts of their officers, fled on all ſides. In 
theſe circumſtances, the governor and principal officers, 
making no requeſt bur 2 their lives, preſented their 
ſwords and keys to the commandant, with a ſurrender 
of the fort, garriſon, and ſhips. The treaſure had bren 
removed from the caſtle on the approach of the Britiſh 
forces, but that on board the galleons with the cargoes 
of their veſſels in the harbour, and the value of the ſhips 
themſelves, were eſtimated at about three millions of 
piaſtres, or pieces of eight f. | 


that of jumping into the ſea, His lieutenant ſtood mournfully 
by him, and exhibited a ſcene to which neither the pen nor the 
pencil can do juſtice. 
will be lamented by every Engliſhman. In the aweful hour of 
peril, when his fate was inevitable, it is ſaid he fat on the 
fluke of the ſheet anchor, waiting with heroic fortitude, the 
dreadful exploſion, which at laſt numbered him with departed 
heroes. 

+ We muſt not/forget to mention a very ſingular inſtance 
of true courage and magnanimity in a Britiſh ſailor. He 
ſcrambled ſingly over the wall, and, for the better annoyance 
of the enemy on all ſides, he armed himſelf with a cutlaſs in 
each hand. Thus equipped he fell in with a Spaniſh officer, 
juſt rouzed from ſleep, and who, in the hurry and confuſion, 
had forgotten his ſword. This circumſtance reſtrained the 
fury of the tar, who diſdained to attack an unarmed foe; but 
unwilling to decline any opportunity of diſplaying his courage 
in ſingle combat, preſented one of the cutſaſſes to him, faying 
at the ſame time, © I ſcorn any advantage, you are now upon a 
footing with me.” The aſtoniſhment of the officer at ſuch an 
act of generoſity, when he expected nothing leſs than that of 
being cut inftantly, and without pity or mercy, into pieces, 


could only be equalled by the admiration, which his relating 
the ſtory excited in his countrymen. 
| The 
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columns, in line, and carrying the ſcaling ladders, wers 


trailed arms, under the fire of their own batteries, which 
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The Spaniards made a ſucceſsful. effort in inveſting 
the fortreſs of S. Fernando de Omoa, on the 25th of 
November, and the Britiſh troops were compelled to 
evacuate it on the 28th. | 

On the 16th of February, 1780, admiral Rodney 
obtained a ſignal victory over the Spaniſh fleet com- 
manded by Lon Juan Langara, off Cape St. Vincent ; 
by means of which the fortreſs of Gibraltar, then be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards, and the peopłe in great diſtreſs 
for want of proviſions were happily relieved. The ad- 
miral then proceeded on his deſtined voyage, and ſoon 
after his arrival a very ſmart engagement took place on 
the 17th of May, between the Engliſh fleet commanded 
by admiral Rodney, and that of the French under M. 
de Guichen near Martinico. This engagement laſted a 
| conſiderable time, and in the end proved unfavourable 
to the French, though no ſhips were taken on either 
ſide, | 

Charles-Town ſurrendered on the 11th of May to 
Sir Henry Clinton ; in which ſeveral officers, a com- 
modore, ſeveral continental regiments, and three batra- 
lions of artillery, with a great number of American and 
French ſeamen were taken; in all upwards of ſix thou- 
ſand men in arms, beſides ſeveral armed ſhips, and four 
hundred pieces of cannon. 

From the time that admiral Rodney obtained the 
victory over the Spaniſh fleet commanded by Don Juan 
Langara, the Spaniards were very vigilant in their en- 
deavours to cut off all methogs of relieving the impor- 
tant fortreſs of Gibraltar. But the preſence of the 
Panther and Experiment ſhips of war, together with. a 
royal ſloop, which lay in the bay, was a diſagreeable 


ſight to the enemy, as they ſerved in ſome meaſure to 


facilitate the introduction of ſupplies to the town and 
garriſon. A ſcheme was now entered into by the Spa- 
niards for the deſtruction of this little ſquadron, with 
ſome ordnance tranſports that lay under their protection. 
A dark night, between the 6th and 7th of June, was 
choſen for the execution of the project. Seven fire- 
ſhips were prepared for the purpoſe; and theſe were 
ſupported by a vaſt number of row-boats and gallies, 
filled with men, and with every kind of offenſive wea- 
n. 
— Don Barcello, was deſcried, hovering about the 
entrance of the bay, with a view to intercept any veſſels 
which might attempt to make their eſcape. The wind 
and weather being favourable, together with the ex- 
treme darkneſs of the night, ſeemed to inſure ſucceſs. 
The Britiſh officers had no idea of their danger, until, 
about one o'clock in the morning, they were alarmed 
by the approaching flames of the burning fire-ſhips. 
With great preſence of mind they ordered all their boats 
to be inſtantly manned ; and the officers and ſeamen 
met, and grappled the tire-ſhips ; which, amidſt the 
burſting of ſhells, and the horrors of the deſtructive 
ſcene, towed them off, and run them on different parts 
of the ſhore. Hardly had they overcome this firſt ſet 
of fire-ſhips, when two large veſſels were obſerved to 
be bearing down directiy on the Panther: theſe were 
received with fo fierce a cannonade, that they were ſoon 
perceived to be on fire, and were diſpoſed of in a ſimi- 
= manner with the former . The Britiſh loſt not a 
ſingle man in the overthrow of the above project. 
About the ſame time between five and fix thouſand 
men under generals Clinton, 1 Robertſon, 
and Tryon, paſſed over by night, from Staten Iſland to 
Elizabeth Town, in New Jerſey, with a view to attack 
tome of Waſhington's advanced poſts; and on the fol- 
lowing morning they advanced a few miles to Connec- 
ticut Farms, a ſettlement which had been formed but a 
few years before by ſome inhabitants of that province. 
In their march they were continually fired at by ſcat- 
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* By the remains of one of thoſe veſſels, ſhe appeared to 
dave been about the fize of a fifty gun ſhip; and from the un- 
conſumed materials and combuſtibles found in that and others, 
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At ſome diſtance a ſquadron of ſhips of war, 
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tering parties of the neighbouring militia. This thriy: 
ing ſettlement, together with the town and the preſby: 
terian church; were now deſtroyed. One circumſtance; 
however, ſerved to make this expedition appear more 
odious in the eyes of the Americans; than it otherwiſe 
could have done. The wife of the clergyman belonging 
to the preſbyterian church was ſitting in her houſe with 
her children and family, when, either by accident or 
deſign, ſhe was ſhot dead through one of the windows; 
This ſerved as a new ground of clamour to the Ameri- 
cans, and ferved not a little to increaſe that averſion to 
the Briciſh government and name which had already 
taken coo deep & root. o 3 
The army now marched towards Springfield, but 
were annoyed on their march by the militia as beſore, 
but with greater effect, becauſe they were continually 
augmented, On their arrival they found general Max- 
well at the head of the Jerſey brigade, and reinforced 
by all the militia which in a few hours could be col- 
lected ; which occaſioned the Britiſh army to halt :. but 
the Americans, though inferior in ſtrength, did not per- 
mit them by any means to hold the poſt they had taken 
without moleftation, They kept up a continual fire 
during the day without coming to cloſe action. The 
Britiſh officers now gave over the deſign of attacking 
Springfield, and the army returned to Elizabeth Town 
in the night. As ſoon as the day-light appeared the 
Americans purſued them to that place ; bur being too 
confident of ſucceſs, they boldly made an attack on the 
22d regiment, which had been poſted at a ſmall diſtance 
in the front of the line. That regiment being ordered 
to fall back on their approach, was purſued with great 
rapidity by the enemy, who conſidered it as the rear- 
guard of a retiring army, whoſe van, they ſuppoſed, 
was then paſling over to Staten Iſland. The reception 
they met, and the appearances they diſcovered, ſoon 
convinced them of their miſtake, and they retired with 
the utmoſt precipitation. On the 23d of the ſame 
month the Britiſh forces left Elizabeth Town, and 
marched again towards Springfield, which place, after 
ſome oppoſition, they obtained poſſeſſion F but from 
ſome cauſe, with which we are not acquainted, it expe- 
rienced the ſame fate with the Connecticut Farms: the 
_—_ village excepting four houſes was reduced to 
es. | 
On the 16th of Auguſt a ſignal victory was obtained 
over the American army under general Gates, by the 
Britiſh forces under lord Cornwallis. The loſs of the 
Americans was about nine hundred lain, among whom 
was brigadier-general Gregory, and about one thouſand 
were taken priſoners. Soon after this action lieutenant- 
colonel Tarleton defeated general Sumpter's army, 
which was greatly ſuperior to his own, taking two 
pieces of cannon, and about three hundred priſoners. 
In November grneral Arnold, one of the chief com- 
manders of the American forces, quitted that ſervice, 
and joined the Britiſh ſtandard; and major Andre, a 
young Engliſh officer, concerted a plan for ſurprizing 
the American army. This ſcheme, however, failed, 
and Andre being apprehended as a ſpy, his caſe wag 
referred to a board of general officers, held by an order 
of general Waſhingt When aſked by the board 


on. 
whether he confeſſed ſeveral particulars that were al- 
ledged againſt him, he replied in the moſt open and in- 
genuous manner, acknowledging, that the motive which 
actuated him was, the ſervice of his king, and declaring 
that with reſpect to the diſguiſe he aſſumed in name and 
habit, he was in voluntarily an impoſtor. After his ex- 
amination he was remanded into cuftody. Divers let- 
ters paſſed on the occaſion between the commanders in 
chief of the reſpective armies and thoſe of inferior rank, 
but without effect as to the unfortunate priſoner, who 
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it was evident that much labour and expence were beſtowed 
upon their equipment. 
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was executed in purſuance of the ſentence of the board, 
and fell a victim to his zealous attachment to the cauſe 
he eſpouſed “. 

In October this year, Mr. Henry Laurens, preſident 
of the American council, was taken by one of the 
king's frigates in his paſſage for Holland, where he was 


commiſſioned to conclude a treaty of peace with the 


Dutch. Being brought to London, and an accuſation 
laid againſt him for treaſonable practices, he was, with 
John Trumbull, Eſq. another of the American parti- 
zans, committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where 
he remained for a conſiderable time, and -was then 
diſchar ged 7. 

On the 1oth of the ſame month a moſt dreadful hur- 
ricane happened in the Weſt-Indies, which did conſi- 
derable damage to moſt of the iſlands in that part of the 
world, particularly Barbadoes, Jamaica, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Martinico, St. Vincent's, and Granada. The 
hurricane began at Barbadoes in the morning of the 
above day, and continued, with very little intermiſſion, 
about eight and forty hours. In the afternoon of the 
firſt day, the ſhips were driven from their anchors, and 
obliged to encounter all the horrors of the moſt out- 
rageous ſea that the oldeſt ſeaman had ever beheld. In 
the courſe of the night, Bridge Town, the capital of 
the iſland, was nearly levelled with the ground. The 
hiſtory of the government houſe, will give ſome idea of 
the fate of the other buildings in that town, and of the 
ſtate of their inhabitants. That buildiog, which, from 
its unuſual ſtrength, ſeemed calculated to brave all the 
outrages of ſeaſons, was nearly of a circular form, and 
its wall above three feet in thickneſs. No means were 
neglected, betimes in the evening, to barricade the 
doors and windows in ſuch a manner, as ſhould render 
them proof to all outward violence. But before ten 
o'clock, the irreſiſtible force of the tempeſt burſt its 
way through different parts of the houſe; and having 
in ſome time carried off the roof, and the ruins tumb- 
ling on all ſides, the governor's family were obliged to 
fly for refuge to the ſouterrains; but they were ſoon 
driven from that aſylum by the burſting in of the water, 
which, through the continued torrents of rain that fell, 
threatened nothing leſs than a deluge. Nothing now 
remained, but an endeavour to gain the fields, an at- 
tempt, than which nothing could appear more dreadful 
or dangerous. They gained, however, ſome tempo- 
rary ſhelter, amongſt the ruins of the platform, on 
which the flag-ſtaff had been erected. But theſe, how- 
ever maſſy, became ſo obedient to the increaſed vio- 
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* His name is perpetuated by a monument erected to his 
memory, by order of his majeſty, in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

+ During Mr. Laurens's confinement in the Tower, he 
made the following petition to the houſe of commons : 


&« To the Right Hon. CHARLES WoLFRAN CoRNWALL, 
Speaker, and the Hon. the Houſe of Commons. 


« The repreſentation and prayer of Henry Laurens, a na- 
tive of South Carolina, ſometime recognized by the Britiſh 
commiſſioners in America by the ſtyle of His Excellency 
Henry Laurens, preſident of congreſs, now a cloſe priſoner in 
the Tower of London; 

« Moſt reſpectfully ſheweth, that your repreſenter for many 
years, at the peril of his life and fortune, evidently laboured 
to preſerve and ſtrengthen the ancient friendſhip between 
Great-Britain and the colonies; and that in no inſtance he 
ever excited on either fide the diſſentions which ſeparated 
them. 

« That the commencement of the preſent war was a ſubject 
of great grief to him, inaſmuch as he foreſaw and foretold, in 
letters now extant, the diſtreſſes which both countries expe- 
rience at this day, 5 

« That in the riſe and progreſs of the war, he extended 
every act of kindneſs, in his power, to perſons called Loyaliſts 
and Quietiſts, as well as to Britiſh priſoners of war; very 
ample proofs of which he can produce. : 

« "That he was captured on the American coaſt, firſt landed 
upon American ground, where he ſaw exchanges of Britiſh 
and American priſoners in a courſe of negociation ; and that 


ſuch exchanges and enlargements upon parole are mutually and 
daily practiſed in America, | 


| 
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lerice and aſtoniſhing force of the wind, as to threaten 
inſtant deſtruction to the diſtreſſed fugitives, who were 
again compelled to encounter all the open horrors of the 
tempeſt. The governor, and ſuch others as had 
ſtrength and recollection enough to keep together, after 
being frequently blown down, and rolled about in the 
mire and wet, at length gained a battery; and took 
ſhelter under the gun carriages ; where they ſat in con- 
tinual apprehenſion of being cruſhed to pieces, ſo ter- 
ribly were the cannon moved by the ſtorm. 4 
The other houſes of the town being much earliet* 
deſtroyed, the ſurviving inhabitants were expoſed tœthe 
miſeries of a longer night of continued danger and hor- 
ror. Numbers were buried in their houſes ; and the 
dreadful uproar of the tempeſt, was intermixcd with the 
groans of the dying, the cries of thoſe who were inca- 
pable of dragging their mangled and wounded bodies 
from the ruins, and the ſcreams of women and children, 
whoſe fate ſeemed only to be deferred for greater hor- 
rors, whilſt they were lamenting, or calling for help to 
their loſt friends. When day-light appeared ſuch a 
ſcene of deſolation was preſented to view as has ſeldom 
been equalled. That beautiful iſland, fo late iy glowing 
in the richeſt bloom and verdure of continual {pring; 
now preſented the image of thoſe dreary polar regions, 
whole waſtes are buried in eternal winter. The ſmaller 
towns experienced a fſimilir ruin with the capital. It 
was faid, that not one houſe or building in the iſland; 
however ſtrong or ſheltered, was exempt from damage; 
but that, in general, they were levelled to the ground, 
the plantations deſtroyed, and the produce of the earth 
ſo totally torn up and diſperſed, as not to leave a trace 
behind. To increaſe the calamity, moſt of the livin 
ſtock of the iſland, particularly of the horned kin 
periſhed. And reputable and opulent families were, in 
common with the moſt indigent, expoſed to the ſtill un- 
exhauſted fury of the tempeſt, without food, raiment, 
or cover. The loſs of human lives was great, even 
among the Whites; but including the Blacks, amounted 
to ſome thouſands. But the numbers could not be ac- 
curately eſtimated. The iſlands of St. Lucia, Granada, 
and Sr. Vincent, were likewiſe laid nearly deſolate. In 
the firſt, all the huts and barracks for the troops, as 
well as the other buildings of the iſland, were blown 
down. At Granada, the devaſtation was proportioned 
to the ſuperior cultivation and improvement of that 
iſland ; and of St. Vincent's, it was ſaid, that not a 
houſe was left ſtanding. Dominique, likewiſe ſuffered 
greatly . 
The 


« That he was committed to the Tower on the 6th of 
October, 1780, being then dangerouſly ill; that in the mean 
time he has, in many reſpects, particularly by being deprived 
(with very little exception) of the viſits and conſultations of 
his children and other relations and friends, ſuffered under a 
degree of rigour almoſt, if not altogether, unexampled in mo- 
dern Britiſh hiſtory. | 

« "That from long confinement, and the want of proper ex- 
erciſe, and other obvious cauſes, his bodily health is greatly 
impaired, and that he is now in a languiſhing ſtate: and, 

« Therefore your repreſenter humbly prays your honours 
will condeſcend to take his cafe into conſideration z and, under 
proper conditions and reſtrictions, grant him enlargement, or 
ſuch other relief, as to the ,wiſdom and benignity of your 
honours ſhall ſeem fitting. 


Tower of London, 
Dec. 1. 1781. 

'The above petition was preſented to the houſe in the form 
in which it came out of Mr. Laurens's own hand, it being 
written by him with a leaden pencil. 

t During this calamitous hurricane, the ſhips of war were 
driven from their moorings, and were either deſtroyed or 
greatly damaged. Among them the Montague returned into 
port without maſt or bowſprit ſtanding, aud 7 feet water 
in her hold; the Ajax, greatly damaged; the Beaver's prize, 
of eighteen guns, was wrecked on the back of the iſland of 
St. Lucia, arid all the officers and crew, except ſeventcen men, 
periſhed. The preſervation of the Amazon, after being over- 
ſet in the utmoſt violence of the hurricane, ſeems ſo little ſhort 
of being miraculous, that, at a greater diſtance of time, it 
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The hurricane in the Britiſh ifland of Jamaica was, 
different in many reſpects from that which raged on the 
others. It was earlier in point of time by a week, than 
that at Barbadoes; and was more complex, being ac- 
companied by an earthquake, and a moſt extraordinary 
ſwell of the ſea, which rendered it ſtill more terrible, as 
well as fatal. But its effects were happily more con- 
fined ; and it ſeems to have been only the tip of its eaſ- 
tern wing, which ſwept the weſtern point of that iſland. 
The two large diſtricts of Weſtmoreland and Hanover, 
which includes the whole breadth of Jamaica in its weſ- 
tern extreme, were the principal victims of its rage; 


although their neareſt eaſtern neighbours, in the pa- 


riſhes of St. James and Elizabeth, felt no ſmall ſhare of 
ics fury, Whilſt the unhappy inhabitants of Savanna 
la Mar, then a conſiderable trading town on the ſouth 
{ide of the iſland, in Weſtmoreland pariſh, were gazing 
on the 3d of the month with aſtomſhment, at ſuch a 
ſwell of the ſea, and agitation of its waves, as had never 
been before beheld; on a ſudden, at once, burſting 
through all bounds, and ſurmounting all obſtacles, it 


overwhelmed the town; and ſwept every thing away ſo 


completely upon its retreat, as not to leave the ſmalleſt 
veſtige of man, beaſt, or habitation behind. About 
three hundred perſons of all colours, periſhed in this 
Ureadful irruption. The ſea flowed up half a mile be- 
ond its uſual fixed limits; and fo ſudden and unavoid- 
le was the deſtruction, although it took place at noon- 
day, that of the inhabitants of one gentleman's houſe, 
conſiſted of ten Whites, and about forty negroes, not 
a ſoul of either ſort eſcaped. This was only . prelude 
to more extenſive calamity. Where the ſea could not 
reach, the deſtruction was nearly as effectually carried 
on by the ſucceeding earthquake and hurricane. Be- 
tween both, ſcarcely a houſe or building of any ſort was 
teft ſtanding in the two firſt pariſhes above-mentioned, 
any more than in a conſiderable part of the two others ; 
particularly that of St. James, which ſtood in the next 


degree of ſuffering. A great number of the white in- 


habitants, and-of. neceſſity, a much greater of the ne- 


groes, periſhed during the courſe of the hurricane. The 


proviſions were entirely deſtroyed ; and the live ftock 


_ eſcaped little better. But the calamity was not confined 


to the fruits of the earth, nor to its immediate inhabi- 
tants. The rich and cultivated ſoil, was in many places 


covered with heaps of ſterile matter, which could not 
be removed by any profitable labour, and which it was 
not in the power of culture to reclaim. Thus a people, 


who had generally been in a ſtate of high affluence, 
were in an inſtant reduced to the extreme of want and 
miſery . | 

Civil and inteſtine tumults prevailed about the middle 


of this year in London in a moſt remarkable manner. 


A bill which paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament for a 


relaxation of the penal laws againſt the Roman Catho- 


lics, had excited the jealouſy and indignation of the more 


zealous, but leſs moderate, of the proteſtants. Theſe 
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would have been deemed incredible. The Andromeda and 


Laurel, of twenty-eight guns each, were not ſo fortunate; 


they were both loſt on the coaſt of Martinique, none of the 


_ officers, and very few of the crews being ſaved. The Deal 


Caſtle, of twenty-four guns, ſuffered the ſame fate; and the 
Egmont, of ſeventy-four, arrived at Jamaica, without a maſt, 


and in all other reſpects little better than a wreck. The ſqua- 


dron under admiral Rodney, which gan the Jamaica 


trade on its way to Europe, experienced no leſs Falamity, and 
ſuſtained ſtill greater loſs. Of this ſquadron, tue admiral, 


with five more, returned to Jamaica, moſtly diſmaſted, and all 
Giſabted. The Berwick, being ſeparated, and diſmaſted, found 
it leſs dangerous to proceed alone to England, than to return. 


But the Stirling Caſtle, of ſixty-four guns, was totally loſt on 
the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, and only about fifty of the crew ſaved. 


The {plitary fate of the Tbunderer, of ſeventy-four guns, un- 


der commodore Boyle Walſingham, was ſtill more calami- 


tous; ſhe being ſo completely ſwallowed up in this conflict of 


the elements, that no memorial or particulars of her cataſtrophe 


has ever come to light. The Phoenix, of forty-four guns, Sir 
Hyde Parker, was wrecked on the ifland of Cuba; but the 


_ officers, and moſt of her crew, were happily ſaved. The 
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were headed by lord George Gordon, who pledged 
himſelf to bring in a bill for the repeal of that noxidu 
act. As his lordſhip did not ſucceed, the multitude 


| proceeded to acts of riot, rapine, and depredation, 


pulling down and ſetting fire to all the Romith chapels, 
a great number of houſes, and ſeveral priſons, among 


which were Newgate, the King's-Bench, and the Fleet. 


All buſineſs for a time, ſubſided, and nothing but ine. 
briation and anarchy prevailed among the outrageous 
multitude, At laſt, through the exertion of the mili- 
tary power, many of theſe deluded 13 were unſor- 
tunately marked as victims and killed on the ſpot, others 
were taken, brought to trial, and, being found guilty 
in conſequence of the evidence produced, received ſen. 
tence of death. Nineteen were executed in London 
and Middleſex ; and ſix in Southwark. T9 

On Friday in the week wherein theſe diſturbances 


| happened, lord George Gordon, who was conſidered 


as the inſtigator of them, was taken into cuſtody, and, 
after a long examination before the privy-council, com- 
mitted to the Tower. On the 5th of February follow. 
ing he was tried at the court. of King's-Bench, Weſt- 
minſter, for high-treaſon and levying war, inſurreCtion, 
and rebellion, againſt the king, by aſſembling a great 
number of armed perſons on the ad of June in the pre- 
ceding year, and diſturbing the peace, &c. The trial 
laſted from half paſt eight on Monday morning, till five 
o'clock the next morning, when the jury declared his 
lordſhip not guilty. | 

The cloſe of this year may be remarked as memo- 
rable for the declaration of hoſtilities by Great-Britain 
againſt Holland. Circumſtances of irritation, and jea- 
louſy, were continually accumulating on both ſides, un- 
til the capture of Henry Laurens, before noticed, 


brought things to their ultimate point of deciſion. Sir 


Joſeph Yorke immediately preſſed the buſineſs in ſtrong 
memorials to the ſtates-general, and after ſtating the 
clandeſtine correſpondence which, it now appeared from 
Mr. Laurens's papers, the ſtates of Amſterdam had 
long carried on with the Americans, and the inſtructions 
and powers which they had given, for entering into a 
treaty with them, although they were the natural ſub- 
jects of a ſovereign to whom the republic was joined by 
the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, he then demanded, in the 
name of. the king his maſter, not only a formal diſavowal 
of ſo irregular a conduct, but alſo inſiſted on ſpeedy ſa- 
tisfaction, adequate to the offences, and the puniſhment ' 
of the penſionary Van Berkel and his accomplices, as 
diſturbers of the public peace, and violaters of the rights 
of nations. An immediate anſwer not being given, the 
Britiſh ambaſſador continued to preſs the matter cloſely 
in ſeveral conferences, and, at length, in a ſecond me- 
morial. The ſtates- general then informed Sir Joſeph 
Yorke, by a meſſage, that his memorial had been taken 
ad referendum by the deputies of the reſpective pro- 
vinces, according to the received order and conſtitution 
of government; and that they would endeavour to 
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Barbadoes and Victor ſloops of war, with the Cameleon, Scar- 
borough, and La Blanche frigates, became likewiſe, upon dif- 
ferent ſervices, and with a partial or total loſs of men and 
officers, victims to the fury of the ſtorm. 

* The damage in the pariſh of Weſtmoreland only, was 
eſtimated at nine hundred and fifty thouſand pouncs, Jamaica 
currency, amounting to near ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. In that of Hanover, one fourth of the abſolute pro- 
perty was ſaid to be loſt for ever. The damage in the other 
two pariſhes was very conſiderable. The merchants of King- 
ſton, the metropolis of the iſland, generouſly ſubſcribed ten 
thouſand pounds for the immediate relief of the unfortunate 
ſufferers; the value of which was 2 tranſmitted to them, 
in thoſe articles of clothing and provitien which were moſt 
urgently Neceſſary, But the bounty. of the crown and parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain, will afford a laſting teſtimonial of the 
beneficence, liberality, and [grandeur of this country. Not- 
withſtanding the expenſive. war in which it was engaged, the 
houſe of commons inſtantly granted eighty thouſand pounds for 
the relief of the ſufferers in Barbadoes, and wy thouſand 
pounds for thoſe in Jamaica, The generous benefaCtions of 


| individuals likewiſe kept pace with the public munificence. 
| frame 
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frame an anſwer to it, as ſoon as the nature of their go- 


vernment would admit. This not being at all deemed 
ſatis factory by the court of London, Sir Joſeph Yorke 
received orders to withdraw from the Hague ; and that 


ſtep being followed, hoſtilities againſt Holland were 
declared on the 20th of December “. 


On the ſame day that the declaration of hoſtilities 


was made againſt Holland, general lecters of marque 
and repriſal were granted againſt the Dutch, and their 
ſhips in the different ports were ordered to be ſtopped. 
The appearances of vigour and ſpirit generally gratify 
the multitude, who are not much diſpoſed to look for- 
ward to conſequences, and are ſeldom diſpleaſed at any 
increafe in the clattering of thoſe arms from which they 
think themſelves ſecure. Others looked forward to the 
expected ſpoils of a Dutch war ; and a third fort, though 
of a very different caſt from the two former, thought 
the war a right meaſure, upon the ſuppoſition, that 
Holland could do us leſs omg in an open conteſt, 
than as a ſecret enemy. Many, however, regretted the 
war, not only as it added a new enemy to the tremen- 
dous combination already formed againſt us, but from a 
perſuaſion of the natural connection and mutual intereſts 
of both nations. - Hoſtilities were ſoon commenced. 
The Princeſs Carolina, a Dutch man of war of fifty- 
four guns and three hundred men, on her way through 
the Channel from Amſterdam to Liſbon, was taken, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, by the Bellona man of war. 
And in a few days after, captain Elphinſton, in the 
Warwick, of fifty guns, with a crew young in ſervice, 
(moſtly preſſed men, or landmen,) and greatly reduced 
in number by the manning of ſeveral Dutch merchant- 
men, fell in with the Rotterdam, of equal metal and 
three hundred men, which he moſt gallantly attacked 
and took. A large Dutch Eaſt-Indiaman, outward- 


bound, with a number of other merchant ſhips, were | 


taken within a few days. 

On the 6th of January, 1781, about two o'clock in 
the morning, the French made a deſcent on the iſland 
of Jerſey, but in attempting to land four of their tranſ- 
port veſſels were wrecked upon the rocks, and upwards 
of two, hundred men periſhed. Thoſe, however, who 
did land, made their way into the moſt interior part of 
the iſland, where they met with a warm repulſe from 
the garriſon, great numbers of them being killed, many 
taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged to ſeek their ſafety 
in a precipitate retreat. 

In the beginning of February, admiral Rodney, com- 
mander of the Britiſh fleet in the Weſt-Indies, in con- 
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In that declaration the 8 are charged with de- 
parting, through the prevalence of a faction devoted to France, 
from thoſe wiſe principles which uſed to govern the republic, 
and following the dictates of that court, with having adopted 
a poliey deſtructive of the friendſhip which, had fo long ſub- 
alle between the two nations, and which was ſo eſſential to 
the intereſts of both. The cireumſtances of complaint and 
reſentment are then enumerated. The inattention to the 
friendly negociations propoſed by the Britiſh ambaſſador. 
Their not fulfilling the mutual and perpetual defenſive engage- 
ments ſolemnly eſtabliſhed between both nations, and not even 
giving an anſwer to the repeated demands on that ſubject. 
The total contempt of thoſe treaties ſnewn, in their ready pro- 
miſe to our enemies of obſerving a neutrality. Their giving 
every ſecret aſſiſtance to.the enemy, whilſt they withheld from 
us the ſuccours which they were bound to furniſh, And their 
taking off the inland duties, for the ſole purpoſe of 88 
the carriage of naval ſtores to France. The protection at- 
forded to the American pirate, Paul Jones, and the pri vateers 
of our enemies in * and the endeavours of their ſubjects, 
in concert with the French, to raiſe up enemies to England in 
the Eaſt-Indies. But the principal force and acumen of the 
manifeſto, ſeemed to be directed againſt the city and magiſtracy 
of Amſterdam, and againſt their penſionary Van Berkel, on 
account of the lately diſcovered treaty with the Americans; 
the reſentment being only ſecondary to the ſtates- general, for 
their not immediately puniſhing that violation of public faith, 
and national inſult to Great-Britain. All the foregoing cauſes 
of complaint, ſo inconſiſtent with all good faith, and ſo re- 
pugaant, as it was faid, to the ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of the 
No. LXXIV. 
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junction with general Vaughan, commander of the land 
forces, appeared before the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 


which belonged to the Dutch. They ſent a peremp- 
tory ſummons to the governor, to ſurrender the iſland 
and its dependencies within an hour ; accompanied with 
a declaration or threat, that if any reſiſtance was made, 
he muſt abide by the conſequences. Mr. de Graaf, 
the governor, totally ignorant of the rupture between 
England and Holland, could ſcarcely at firſt believe the 
officer who delivered the ſummons to be ſerious, He, 
however, returned for anſwer, that being utterly inca- 
pable of making any defence againſt the force which in- 
veſted the iſland, he mult of neceſſity ſurrender it; only 
recommending the town and its inhabitants to the cle- 
mency of Britiſh comtnanders. The wealth found in 
the place was ſo prodigious, as to excite the aſtoniſh- 
ment even of the conquerors, notwithſtanding their in- 
timate previous knowledge of its nature and circum- 
ſtances. The whole iſland ſeemed to be only one vaſt 
magazine. All the ſtorehouſes were not only filled with 
various commodities, but the beach was covered with 
hogſheads of ſugar and tobacco. The value of the 
merchandize was eſtimated, by a looſe, but ſuppoſed 
moderate calculation, as being conſiderably above three 
millions ſterling. But this was only a part. The cap- 
ture of ſhipping was immenſe. Above two hundred 
and fiſty veſſels of various denominations, and many of 
them richly laden, were taken in the bay; excluſive of 


a Dutch frigate, of 1 guns, and five ſmaller 


ones. The neighbouring ſmall iſlands of St. Martin 
and Saba, were reduced in the fame manner, and ad- 
miral Rodney having information, that a fleet of about 
thirty large ſhips, richly laden with ſugar, and other 
Weſt-India commodities, had, juſt before his arrival, 
failed from Euſtatius for Holland, under convoy of a 
flag ſhip of ſixty guns, he immediately diſpatched the 
Monarch and Panther, with the Sybil frigate, in pur- 
ſuit of them. Theſe ſoon overtook the convoy; and 
the Dutch admiral refuſing to ſtrike his colours, (for he 
had refrained, as he ſaw he could not ſupport it, from 
hoiſting his flag, upon a principle of naval if not national 
honour,) and all remonſtrances proving ineffectual to 
ſubdue his obſtinacy, a ſhort engagement took place 
between him, in the Mars, and captain Reynolds in the 
Monarch ; in which the former died bravely in defence 
of his ſhip. The Mars then immediately ſtruck ; and 
the Panther and Sybil having in the mean time re- 
ſtrained the flight and ſeparation of the merchantmen, 
the whole of the convoy was then captured. The k ep- 
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Dutch nation, are accordingly afcribed to the prevalence of the 
leading magiſtrates of that city; and it is wiſhed, from a re- 


gard to the Dutch nation at large, that it were poſlible to 


direct thoſe meaſures of public reſentment n which 


were now to be purſued, wholly againſt Amſterdam; but this, 
it is obſerved, cannot be, unleſs the ſtates-general will imme- 


diately declare, that that city ſhall, upon this occaſion, receive 
no aſſiſtance from them, but be left to abide the conſequences 
of its aggreſſion. In the midſt, however, of all the anger at- 
tending a rupture with old friends, a door for future accom- 
modation is opened towards the end of the manifeſto. After 
obſerving, that whilſt Amſterdam is ſuffered to prevail in the 
general councils, and is backed by the ſtrength of the ſtate, it 
1s impoſſible to reſiſt the aggreſſion of ſo conſiderable a part, 
without contending with the whole; it is then added, «< But 
we are too ſenſible of the common intereſts of both countries 
not to remember, in the midft of ſuch a conteſt, that the only 
point to be aimed at by us, is to raiſe a diſpoſition in the coun- 
cils of the republic, to return to their ancient union, by giving 
us that ſatisfaction for the paſt, and ſecurity for the future, 
which we ſhall be as ready to receive as they can be to offer, 
and to the attainment of which we ſhall direct all our opera- 
tions. We mean only to provide for our own ſecurity, by de- 
feating the dangerous deſigns that have been formed againſt us, 
We ſhall ever be diſpoſed to return to friendſhip with the 
ſtates-general, when they ſincerely revert to that ſyſtem which 
the wiſdom of their anceſtors formed, and which has now been 
ſubverted by a powerful faction, conſpiring with France againſt 
the true intereſts of the republic, no leſs than againſt thoſe of 
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Eu , rendered it ſor ſome time a decoy to Fi 
Dutch, and American veſſels; a conſiderable nu 
of which. fell accordingly into the hands 
QqUCTOTS, CITI 11 | 
A A ſquadron of privateers, moſtly belonging to Briſtol 
as ſoon as they heard of the rupture with Holland, en- 
tered the rivers af Demerary and Iſſequibo, which were 
dec med highly dangerous, if not utierly unnavigable to 
ſtrangers, and with no ſmall degree of cou brought 
out, from under the guns of the Dutch forts and batte · 
Ties, almoſt all the veſſels of any value in either river “. 
The govergors and principal inhabitants of the ſertle- 
ments of Demerary and Iſſequibo, being ſenſible of 
their defencelefs ſituation, and being terrified at the ap 
rehenſion of falling a prey to adventurers, who are as 
ſeldom conſidered as being ſtrict obſervers, as of being 
proper judges, of. the laws and cuſtoms of nations, had 
already made a tender of their ſubmiſſion to the gover- 
nor of Barbadoes ; requiring no other terms but a par- 
ticipation of thoſe which had been to St, Euſta- 
tius and its dependencies. As both parties were equally 
ignorant of che 
were neceſſarily referred to the commanders in chief; 
Who alone could tell the nature of conditions which had 
ever becn ſpecified. A depuration was accordingly 
ſent by the Dutch coloniſts to St. Euſtatius for that pur- 
poſe. There they found that they had made a very im- 
provident demand, as in effect, the terms which they 
required were, that they might be deſpoiled of all their 
goods, and be baniſhed from their habitations. For 
this was the general treatment of the greater part of the 
inhabitants of St. Euſtatius, But the odium which this 
rigorous procceding began already to excite, the embar- 
raſſments which it created, and the impoſſibility of ap- 
lyipg it, though nominally required, to a people who 
ad voluntarily, put, themſelves under the Britiſh domi- 
nion, obtained another ſort of treatment for the inha- 
bitants of theſe colonies. I hey were fully ſecured in 
their property; were allowed to be governed by their 
own laws and magiſtrates; and had every other indul- 
gence, granted, which could have been reaſonably or 
Firly expected, At the ſame time that their unfurty- 


nate fellows in St. Euſtatius were obliged to undergo. 


the opprobrium, of having the atrocious crimes of per- 
fidiouſneſs and perjury. publicly charged and recorded 
againſt them in 
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* Theſe ſettlements of Demerary and Ifſequibo, as well as 


* 


the neighbouring one of Berbices, appertain to the Dutch co- 


lony, which is known by the general name of Surinam, and 
which forms a moderate part of that vaſt country on the con- 
tinent of South America, anciently called Guiana; for ever 
rendered memorable by the unhappy fate of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The principal ſettlements, properly called Surinam, 
and which takes its name like the reſt, from the great river on 
which it is ſituated, was firſt cultivated, but not in any great 
degree, by the Engliſh; and being taken by the Dutch in the 
wars with; Charles II. was ceded to them by a peace, as ſome 
ſort of compenſation for their valuable colony of New Vork. 

+ We muſt not, on this occaſion, paſs by the elegant and 
pathetic petition of the Jews of St. Euſtatius to admiral 
Rodney and general Vaughan. As no abridgement can do this 
petition juſtice, we' ſhall preſent it to our readers in its ori- 
ginal form. 8 — 1 


« To their Excellencies, the Commanding Officers in Chief of 
his Britannic Majeſty's Army and Navy in the Neſt-Indies. 
May it pleaſe your Excellencies, ö n 
« To permit us in the name and on the behalf of ourſelves, 
and others of the people of the Hebrew nition, refidents in the 
iſland of St. Euſtatius, humbly to approach your excellencjes, 
and with heartfelt anguiſh, to lay our grievances before you, 
and ſay: that it was with the utmoſt concern and aſtoniſhment, 
we have already, not only received your excellencies' affliting 
order and ſentence, to give up the keys of our ſtores with an 
inventory thereof, and of our houſehold plate and furniture, 
and to hold ourſelves in readineſs to depart this iſland, i norart 
of our deſtination, and leaving our delve wives and helpleſs 
children behind us, and our property and eftects liable to ſeizure 
and confiſcation; but alſo find, that theſe orders are for the 
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ſe terms, the newly propoſed ſubjects } 


the gazettes; and were. accordingly : 
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ing up of Dutch colours in the nominal fort at Sti f treated, as men unworthy af any degree 
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or ſecurity, much leſs of 


Indies, as well as 


home, having been great ſufferers by the indiſcriminate 
confi ſcation of all private which took place at 


St. Euſtatius, and the ſormer, who from their vicinity 
were more fully acquainted with the tranſactioms at that 
place, being like wiſe greatly irritated at the 

injuſtice and and the certain ruin, which in- 
dividuals of their own country, as well as their friends 


rem. 


conducted ac cording to the rules and maxims adopted 
by ail trading nations. Theſc remonſtrauces produced 
as little effect, as the laconic an{wers, which were not 
always  obtaircd without vitficvity by the committee 
who were depuicd upon the buſinels, afforded of fari:- 
faction. Ar lengt , a note was given in writing, the 
ſtrength of which lay in the following words, vx. that 
the illand was Dutch, every thing in it was Dutch, was 


| under the protection of the Dutch flag, and, as Dutch 


it ſhould be treated. It muſt be painful to treat of a 
buſineſs which drew upon the Engl: the odium of all 
Europe. Suffice it to ſay, that all the horrors of ſo uni- 
verſal an havock of property, which might be expected, 
were fully realized. The beginning of this ftorm feil 
chiefly upon the Jews, ho were numerous and wezlthy 
in the iſland. Several of theſe, with many indignitics, 
were torn from their habitatiom, and baniſned, without 
knowing the place of their deſtination; and were, in 
that ſtate. of nakedneſs and vtetchedneſs, tranſported, 
as outlaws, and landed on the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's. 
The aſſembly of that iſland, to their great ' honour, 

an immediate act for their preſent relief, and 
future proviſion, until they ſhould: have time to recover 
from their calamitous ſituation f. The Jews were ſoon 
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major part carried into execution, a number of our brethren 
having, on Tueſday the thirteenth inftant been ſent on board a 
ſhip, and have not ſince been heard of. Such unexpected or- 
ders as theſe from Britiſh commanders, whoſe principal cha- 
racteriſtic is ** mercy and humanity,” have not only been pro- 
ductive of the moſt horrid and melancholy ſcenes of &ſtreis 
and confuſion, that ever Britiſh eyes beheld under tu fatal 
conſequences of a rigid war, but numbers of families are now 
helpleſs, diſconſolate, and in an abſolute ſtate of indigence 
and defpair;”* ** 7 | —_ 

* Unconſcious of deſerving fo ſevere 2 treatment, we flatter 
ourſelves that your excellencies will be pleaſed to hear this cur 
humble petition, and not involve in one complicated ſcene of 
diftreſs and miſery, our helpleſs women and innocent babes; 
confident]! relying upon, and earneſtly hoping, that throuza 
your excellencies juſtice and humanity we ſhall not ſupplicate 
in vain. | 

It is the peculiar happineſs of thoſe who live under 2 
Britiſh conſtitution, to be indulged with their own ſentiments. 
in matters uf religion, when thefe principles of religion are 
not incompatible with, or ſubverſive of, the conſtitutien in 
church or ſtate ; and it is the peculiar happineſs of the Hebrew 
nation to ſay, chat their religion teaches peace and obevience 
to the government under which they lire: and when civi! diſ- 
ſentions have threatened to ſubvert the conſtitution, the 
Hebrew nation have ever preſerved a peaceful demeanor, with 
true loyalty to the king, and a firm and ſteady attachment to 
the laws and conſtitution. 


« For what reaſon, or from what motive we are to be 


{baniſhed this iſland, we are at a loſs to account. —If any 
among. us have committed a crime for which they are puniſh. 


able, we humbly beg thole crimes may be pointed out, and that 
ſuch perſons may be purged from among us. But if nothing 
JT - 


followed by the - Americans,” ſume, at leaſt, of whom 
had been obirged to fly their native country, through 
the part which they had tal en in ſupport of the Britith 
cauſe and government. Theie unhappy people wert 
ſent to St. Chriſtopher's in much the ſame plight and 
condition with the former; and were received and en- 
terta ned with the fame humanity and liberality by the 
people and legiflzrure of that iſland. The French mers 
chants and traders were next banithed ; and, at length, 
the naive Dutch, or at leaſt the Amſterdammers, met 
wih the fame fate, In the mean time, public ſales 
were advernſed, invitation given, and protection af- 
forded, to purchaſers of all nations and forts; and the 
iſland of St. Euſtatius became one ot the greateſt auc- 
tions that ever was in the univerſr. Never was 
a better marker for buyers. The goods were fold for a 
trifling proportion of their value; and it is ſaid, that 
the French agents made the greateſt and the moſt lucra- 
tive purchaſes. 

Notwithſtanding the Britiſh forces ſcemed to obtain a 
ſuperiority in America, there was no probability of put- 
ting a period to that deſtructive war. The coioniſts 
were rather animated than deterred by the ſlaughter 
which overſpread their country, fo that no effort was 
exerted againſt them without confiderable loſs. In 
March general Greene's army at Guildford was defcated, 
but nor tili after a very engagement, in which ſe- 
veral Engliſh officers of rank, and a great number of 
privates, were kiiled and womnded. 

The affairs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt- Indies bore a 
very unfavourable aſpect at this ame. Dnpaiches ar- 
nved from Madras with intelligence tnat Hyder Ally 
had obtained a compiete victor over a detachment of 
Briciſh troops commanded &y colonel Eailie, which be- 
ing umupported by the main army unuer gencrel Sir 
Hchor Monro, was obliged to retreat, icaving behind 

him his heavy cannon, camp <quipape, and bag gage. 
The conqueror puſhing his ſucceiſes, afterwards to 
Arcot, and ſeveral other piaccs, and, it was then 
thought, wouid have made umicif maſter of Madras; 
but by the management oi general Coo:e, and 
the intrepidity of the Englith forces under hi command, 
he was not only diſappointed in this, but likewiſe de- 
ſeated in ſeveral engagements, and mat of the pizces he 
had taken were recovered by the Bruiſh troops. 

On the 16th of April commodore Johaftone's fleet, 
with ſeveral India ſhips under convoy, was 2maci.od by 
the French fleet under M. de Suffrcin off che if of 
St. Jago, which was attended with great loſs and da- 

on both ſides. Some of me India Hips were 
taken by the French, but as they were not able t re 
tain the whole, ſeveral „ and, It-10airfg 
Engin fiert, arrived at their ſeveral ports in Britain. 

The Britiſh having for ſome time had puſſci- 
fron of Camden, lord Rawdon, with colonel Weiton's 

detachment being near it, and cloſely puriued by the 
American general Greene, after the date of G:aldford, 
ſer fre to that beaunful rown, and reduced it to aſhes, 
aſter which he retired for ſaſety to within a ſmall diſtance 
of Charies- Ton. 

About this time an engagement took place between 
admiral Arbuthnot, commander of an Engliſh fleet in 
America, and a ſmall fquadcon of the French. The 
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can be alledged againft us but che reg; c of our fcretztbers, 
we hope that will nat be cer ed 2 ime; or N re- 
gion, which preaches peace, 27+: recommends O>Cauence Os 
government, ſhould point out its ſectzies as objects of vour 
excellencies* rizour, and merit <xclz ton from a Britiſh Hans 
by the expreñ orders of Bott commanders. A moment's 
reflection muſt diſoountenzz oe the 3222, zul leave us in per- 
ſect confidence of your ercelleacies far le 2H wer. 

* Permit us then to affare pour e ονẽ˖j ces, Au we erer 
have, and fill are williaz, to give everr c en,] tet. - 
mony of obedience to gortrancat zug thee of ws in parti- 
cular, who claim to be nzter2)-dorn ice of Great-Britzin, 
molt humbly entrezxt Tour exceliencics to crder ws detoce wow, 
er before fach perſon cr perſons as your excttknoes hull 
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battle was very ſevere for ſome time, and great damage 
was-done on both ſides; bur at length a prodigious miſt 
ariſing, the two fleets loſt fight of each other, and con- 
ſequently ſeparated, nor did the French afterwards ap- 
pear to renew the engagement. | 
On the 28th of A 
in the Weſt· Indies, between the Britiſh fAlcet under the 
command of Sir Samuel Hood, bart. and a ſquadron 
of French ſhips under the command of M. de Graſſe. 
The action was continued for ſome time with great ob- 
ſtinacy, till at length night ſeparated them, and the 
French fleet bore away. On the zoth they-again met 
and renewed the engagement, which at length termi- 
nated without any material conqueſt, though the ſhips 
on both ſides received conſiderable damage; many were 
killed, and great numbers wounded. 

On the 24 of June the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt- 
Indies was taken from the Engliſh- by a'body of land 
forces, commanded by the French governor of St. 
Vincent's under cover of a large fleet of ſhips of war 
commanded by M. de Graffe. 

In July the attention of the public was engaged in 
the fate of M. de la Motte, a Frenchman who had been 
arreſted as a ſpy, committed to the Tower for high- 
treaſon, and being tried and found guilty, was on the 


27th of the ſame month executed at Tyburn, putſuant 


to his ſentence. 
In Auguſt advices were received that Penſacola, the 
capital of Weit-Florida, had been beſeged by che Spa- 


niards, and that the garriſon had furrendered at diſcre- 


tion; by which the whole province became a conqueſt 
to the arms cf Spain. 

In the beginning of June, admiral Hyde Parker 
failed from Portſnouth with four ſhips cf the Fine, and 
one of fiſty puns, for the Nin Sta. In the mean 
time, Holland ſtra ned every nerve for the eouryment 
of ſuch a force, as might be able 19 convoy their ovt- 
warJ-bound trade tu the Baltic, and to protect it on its 
return, if not to intercept ours, and to become entireh 
maſters of the North Ss. It aas nor, however, un- 
tl ſome days after the middle of July, tt admiral 
Zowman, and commodore Kir ſhergen, failed from 
the Texcl, with 2 great convoy wider their protection. 
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Their force coniuted of eight rips of the line, from 
fifty-four to ſcventr- our gum, of ten ſtigates, and five 
ſons. Several of the frigates were very large, and 
carried an ynutual weight of metal. The Argo, carried 
rty- our guns, and ve more carried ttürty - ſix each. 
Tizy were j intd by the Charles-Town, an American 
ftrizaie of an extraordinary conſtruction, ſhe being as 
long and large as 2 ſhip of the line, with feveral hun- 
did men ca board, and thirty- ſix forty-rwo pounders 
upon one deck; a weight of metal, in fuch a compaſs 
and ſuuzion, wich, it was thought, few ſingle ſhips 
could hong withitand. She tovk tis 0 ry of 
failing aich the Dutch fect, in order to go north about, 
on her #27 home. Admiral Parker was on his return 
wich a great convo? from Elfen. He had been ioined 
by ſeveral frigates fince he le,: Portumouth, and by the 
Dolptan, of jorty-four g-5: ; 2nd, in this moit criticz 

and dangerous conzuncture, was reinforced by che 
non of commodore Kei: Stuart, in Berwick, of 
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ſeventy-four guns, Sic txt been {ome time cn the coaſt 
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pril 2 ſmart engagement took place, 
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of Scotland. The ſquadtem now conſiſted. of ſix ſhips 
of the line, of which. the Princeſs Amelia carried eighty 
guns, the Fortitude (which was the admiral's own ſhip,) 
and the Berwick of ſeventy-four each, the Bienfarſant 
fixty-four, the old Buffalo ſixty, and the Preſton fifty 
guns; but the ſuperiority of the enemy, obliged the 
admiral to take the Dolphin, of forty-four guns, into 
his line . The hoſtile fleets came in ſight of each 
other on the Dogger-Bank, carly in the morning of the 
6th of Auguſt. 11 

ips had, through ſome a a 
et, as the Argo of forty- four guns was ſubſtituted in 
bs place, their line ſtill conſiſted of eight two-decked 
ſnips. 
the conſlick; they drew up with great coolneſs in order 
of battle, and waited the hock with the utmoſt compo- 
fare. This action, though upon a ſmall ſcale, was con- 
ducted and fought in ſuch a manner, that it recals freſh 
to the mind thoſe dreadful fea-fights between England 
and Holland which the laſt century witneſſed ; and which 
ſeem to indicate, that thoſe nations contend with the 
greateſt animoſity, whoſe intereſt it is not to contend 
at all. | 

The parties were equally determined to fight it out to 
the laſt, a gloomy ſilence, expreſſive of the moſt fixed 
determination, prevailed ; and not a- ſingle gun was 
fired, until the hoſtile fleets were within little more than 
piſtol-ſhot diſtance. Admiral Parker in the Fortitude, 
then ranging a-· breaſt of Mr. Zoutman's ſhip, the ad- 
mirat Ruyter, the action was commenced with the ut- 
moſt fury on both ſides. The cannonade continued 
without intermiſſion for three hours and forty minutes; 


accident, returned to port, 


when the ſhips were ſo ruined on both ſides, that they 


were incapable of anſwering fo much command, as 
would keep them within the diſtance neceſſary for mu- 
tual annoyance ; while the combatants were unwillingly 
** by the mere action of the water. The Eng- 
iſh ſhips were chiefly wounded in their maſts and rig- 
cheir hulls, inſomuch that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty they were kept above water, until: they reached, 
ſeparately, and in the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſuch of their own 
neareſt ports as they could firſt fetch 4. N 1 
A ſmart engagement took place near Sandy Hook 
in North-America on the 3iſt of Auguſt, between the 
Engliſh fleet under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, 
and the French fleet commanded by M. de Barras. 
The engagement continued from four o'clock in the 
afternoon till ſun-fet, during which time the ſhips be- 
longing; to both nations received great damage, ; = no 
complete victory obtained by either. The Terrible was 
fo damaged, that it was thought neceſſary to deſtroy her, 
which was accordingly done, after taking out the water, 
proviſions, and other uſeful articles, Sir Samuel Hood 
was deſirous of renewing the engagement the following 
morning, but was prevented by the French ſhekering 
themſelves in Cheſapeak Bay. el 124 80 
In September brigadier-general Arnold, with a con- 
ſiderable body of tranſports, and a detachment of troops, 
proceeded to New London, to which he laid ſiege, and, 
aſter ſome reſiſtance, made himſelf maſter of the place, 
with very inconſiderable loſs. Several of the American 


ſhips were deſtroyed, and a great part of the town of 


New London reduced to aſhes. This victory was ſuc- 
ceeded by a very material overthrow of the Engliſh. 
Colonel Tarleton was defeated at Glouceſter by. the 
Sieur de Choiſy ; after which the allied armies of 
France and America marched againſt the Britiſh forces 
commanded by lord Cornwallis. The trenches were 
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Oft this force, the two twenty-fours were by muck the 


| beft ſhips. The Printels Amelia, though a three-decker,, 


was ſo very old and weak, that her metal had been reduced to 
the rate of a fifty-gun ſhip, her lower-deek guns being on 


twenty-four. poundersz and the Buffalo, betides being old, 
was of fo bad a conſtruction, that the had for fome years be- 
tore been diſcharged from the ſervice, and employed as a ſtore- 
mip in America. g e 
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one of the Dutch line-of-battle | 


Dutch were by no means diſpoſed to ſhun | 


but thoſe of the enemy were principally hurt in 
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opened in two attacka, above arid below York River, in 
the nighe between the 6th and th of October; their 
attacks were covered with little leſs than an hundred 
pieces oſ ordnance. The new looſe works would have 
been little capable of withſtanding ſuch a weight of fire, 
if they had even bern completed; but they were ſo far 
from that ſtate, that the Britiſh troops were not leſs 
employed in their conſtruction under the fire of the 
enemy, than they were in their defence. In a ſew days, 
moſt of their guns were accordingly ſilenced, their de- 
fences in many places ruined, and the enemy's ſhells 
reached even the ſhips in the harbour, where the Cha- 
ron, of forty-four guns, with ſome of the tranfports, 
were burnt, The Britiſh fleet, on its return to New. 
York, was joined by the Prudent man of war, with ſe. 
veral frigates from the Weſt- Indies; and in a few days 
after its arrival, was farther reinforced by rear-admira} 
Digby, with three ſhips of the line from England; but 
the junction of the Rhode Ifland ſquadron, had given 
ſo decided a ſepetiority to M. de Graſſe, that nothing 
leſs than the moſt deſperate circumſtances, or that al- 


moſt irreſiſtible motive which actually ſubſiſted, could 


have juſtified any attempt towards another encounter. 
The deſire of extricating lord Cornwallis and his army, 
however, prevailed over all conſiderations of danger and 
loſs, and the Britiſh naval commanders uſed all poſſible 
expedition in re- fitting and equipping the fleet at New- 
York. This, however, though unavoidably neceſſary, 
took up more time than — been afforded at this 
juncture. The delay ſeemed indeed to be in ſome de- 
gree compenſated, by the arrival of the Prince William 
and Torbay men of war from Jamaica. In the mean 
time a council of war, compoſed of all the flag and 
general officers, being held, it was determined that 
every poſſible exertion ſhould be uſed both by the fleet 
and army, to form a junction with the ſquadron and 
army in Virginia. It was, however, the 19th of Octo- 
ber, before the fleet could get clear over the bur; Sir 
Henry Clinton, with above ſeven thouſand of his beſt 
forces, having embarked on board the ſhips, of war. 
The fleet now. amounted to twenty-five ſhips: of the 
line, two fifties, and eight frigates 3 and notwithſtanding 


che great ſuperiority of force which the enemy ſtill re- 


tained, the fpirit. which operated both the com- 
mon men and officers was fo high, that whatever doubts 
TR formed with reſpect to the final point of ſuc- 
| none could be entertained, but that the expected 
naval action would ſtand foremoſt, among the moſt ob- 
ſtmate and the moſt bloody, that had yet been known. 
During theſe tranſactions on the fide of New-York, 
the united armics which were employed in the ſiege of 
York-Town, ſenſible of the efforts that would be made 
for its relief, and unwilling to ſtake all their hopes on 
the iſſue of a naval engagement, uſed the utmoſt exer- 
tions in the proſecution, of their works, and ſhewed no 
leß reſolution in their attacks, than vivacity in the fire 
of: their batteries. On the night of the 11th of Octo- 
ber, they began their ſecond parallel within three hun- 
died yards of the works of the place, being within about 
half the diſtance of the firſt, and carried it on with un- 
remitting induſtry; Two redoubts, which were ad- 
vanced about three hundred yards on the Britiſh left, 
had greatly mcommoded the enemy, and. ſtill continued 
to impede their progrefs. It was determined to attack 
theſe at the ſame time, at dark, on the evening of the 
14th. To balance the honour, as well as the duty, 
between both nations, the attack on one was committed 
to the Americans, and on the other to the French. 
Colonel Hamilton, Waſhington's aid - du- camp, com- 
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"+ The Hollandia, of ſixty- eight guns, and one of their beſt 
ſhips, ſunk in the night of the engagement; and the danger 
was fo ſudden and extreme, that the crew were reduced to the 
melancholy neceſlity of N Jager wounded in quitting 
the ſhip. Her topmaſts, though ſhe was ſunk in twenty-two 
fathoms, being {till above water, and her pendant flying, ſhe 
was diſcovered in the morning by one of the Engliſh frigates, 
who ſtruck, and brought off her colours as a trophy. 
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violent ſtorm of wind and rain. 
the deſign of paſſ 


both ſides for ſettling the terms of capitulation. 
poſts of York and Glouceſter were ſurrendered on the 
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manded the American detachment; which thatched to 1 


the aſſault with unloaded arms; paſſed the abbatis and 
nalifades without waiting to remove them; and attack- 
ing the works on all ſides at once, carried the tedoubt 
with the utmoſt rapidity. The French were equally 
ſucceſsful on their ide, but their loſs was more conſi- 
derable; ambunting, by cheir own acknowledgement, 
to about an hundred in killed and wounded, The tak- 
ing of theſe two redoubts may be ſaid to decide the fate 
of the army. Lord Cornwallis; in 4 letter which he 


wrote on the following day to Sir Henry Clinton, con- 


ſiders cheir ſituation as being ſo deſperate, that he could 
not recommend to the fleet and army to run any great 
riſque in endeavouring to fave them. Indeed nothing 
could be more hopeleſs ; for as he ſays himſelf in the 
ſame letter, they dared not to ſhew a gun to the ene- 
my's old batteries, and they expected that their new 
ones would be opened on the following morning. The 
Britiſh commander, however, left nothing untried which 
could prevent that final iſſue, which was not more 
dreaded than expected. Being ſenſible that his works 
could hot ſtand many hours after the opening of the 
batteries of the ſecond parallel, he did every thing that 
was poſſible to interrupt that work, opening new em- 
brazures for guns; and keeping up a conſtant fire with 
all his howitzers and ſmall mortars. At length the 
works were ſo ruined, and the batteries ſo overpowered, 
that there was no part of the whole front attacked, in 
which the beſieged could ſhew a ſingle gun; and their 
ſhells, which were the laſt ſource of defence, were nearly 
expended. In theſe unfortunate circumſtances, lord 
Cornwallis had no other choice left bur to prepare for a 
furrender on the following day, or to endeavour to eſcape 
with the greateſt part of the troops. He, however, 
determined upon attempting the latter, under the con- 
ſideration, that though it ſhould prove unſucceſsful in 
its immediate object, it might at leaſt delay the enemy 
in the proſecution of farther enterprizes. The adverſe 
current of fortune gave a contrary effect to a deſign well 
calculated to delav the fate of lord Cornwallis's army. 
Boats were prepared, under other pretexts, to be in 
readineſs for receiving the troops at ten at night, in 
order to paſs them over to Glouceſicr Point. The ar. 
rangements were made with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; and the 


intention was, to abandon the baggage, and to leave a 


detachinent behind, in order to capitulate for the town's 
op, and for the ſick and wounded ; lord Corr wallis 
aving already prepared a letter upon the ſotject, which 
was to be delivered to general Waſhington upon his 
ture. The firſt embarkation, con{iſting of the 
light infantry, the guards, and a part of che 23d regi- 
ment, had arrived at Glouceſter Point, and the greater 
part of the troops were already landed, when, at tna 
critical moment of hope, apprehenſion, and danger, 
fortune proved adverſe, and the weather, which was 
then moderate and calm, inſtantly changed to a moſt 
The boats, with the 
remaining troops, were all driven down the river, and 
was not only entirely fruſtrated, 
but the abſence of boats rendered it impoſſible to 
bring back the troops from Glouceſter. Thus weak- 
ened and divided, the army was involved in the moſt 
imminent danger. The enemy's batteries were again 
opened at day-break ; and the paſſage at Glouceſter 
Point was now much expoſed to their fire. But the 
boats happily returned ; and the troops were brought 
back without much loſs in the courſe of the afternoon. 
Lord Cornwallis, perceiving the dreadful ſituation of his 
army, wrote a letter to general Waſhingtun on the 
17th, propoſing a ceſſation of arms for twenty-four 
hours, and that commiſſioners might be 1 
e 


1th of October. The troops, with the ſame honours 

which had been granted to the garriſon of Charles- 

Town, were of neceſſity obliged ro become priſoners 

of war. They were compoſed of Britiſh and German 
No. LXXIV. 
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aſcertained. 


regiments, the light infantry, detachments from the 
guards, and Tarleton's cavairy. They ainounted to 
between five and fix thouſand men; but ſuch was the 


number of ſick and wounded, that there were only three 


thouſand eight hundred of all ſorts, capable of bearing 
arms, in both poſts, on the day of ſurrender; Fifteen 
hundred ſeamen underwent the fate of the garriſon. 
The officers and fol4iers retained cheir baggage and ef- 
fects ; but all property taken in the country, it viſible, 
was hable to be reclaimed. The Guadaloupe frigate, 
of twenty-four guns, with a number of tranſports, were 
ſurrendered to the conquerors ; and about twenty tranſ- 
ports burnt during the ſiege. They obtained a nume- 
rous artillery of various ſorts, but not of weight ſufficient 
for their late purpoſe of defence ina ſiege. 

Towards the cloſe of this year the affairs of the Eng- 
liſh in the Eaſt-Indies bore a very favourable aſpect. In 
December Sir Eyre Coote engaged the army of Hyder 
Ally between Porto Novo and Moteapollam with great 
ſucceſs. The battle laſted eight huurs, and was main- 
tained with great obſtinacy on both ſides, till at lena tli 
the forces under Sir Eyre Coote, though greatly inſe- 
rior in number, became victors, and the enemy preci- 
pitately retreating, left them maſters of the field, the 
loſs of the Indian army was four thouſand killed; among 
whom were many of their principal officers. 

In November the Spaniards made a very forcible at- 
tack on Gibraltar, but from the intrepidity of the troops 
vader the command of general Elliot, the governor, the 
enemy were repulſed. The battle began at three o'clock 
in the morning of the 27th. The pioneers and artil- 
leriſts made wonderful exertions, bad ſpread their fire 
with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in half an hour two 
mortar batteries of tea inch mortars, and three barteries 
of ſix guns each, with all the lines of approach, com- 
municacion, traverſes, &c. were in flames, and reduced 
to aſhes, The mortars and cannon were ſpiked, and 
their beds, carriages, and 22 deſtroyed. Their 
magazines blew up one after the other as the fire ap- 
proached tliem. F _ all oppoſition to be ineffectual, 
the enemy offered no farther annoyance than an ill- 
directed fire of round and grape ſhot from the forts of 
St. Barbara and St. Philip, and the batteries on the 
lines, and remained in their camp ſpectators of the con- 
flagration. Great numbers of the enemy were de- 
ſtroyed, but owing to the darkneſs of the morning, 
and other circumſtances, the exact number could not be 
The lois on the part of the Engliſh was 
very inconſiderable. 

About the ſame time St. Euſtatius, together with the 
iſland of Sc. Martin, was captured by the French, un- 
der the command of the marquis de Bouille. They 
were taken by ſurprize on the 26th of November, and 
by a mere handf.ii of the enemy, the number not ex- 
ceeding three hundred, who landed from three frigates, 
and ſome ſmall craft, at Jenkin's Bay, on the back of 
the iſland. They p flelſcd themiclves of the place 
without the leaſt opp»tition from the garrifons, though 
that of St. Euſtatius conſiſted of ſeven hundred and 
ewenty-three, and that of St. Martin's of fixty-three 
effective men, including officers, Lieutenant-colonel 
Cockburne, of the 35th regiment, who commanded at 
St. Euſtatius when it was taken by the French, declared 


that, beſides the money depoſited in that place by ad- 


miral Rodney and general Vaughan, there was a ſum 
of two hundred and fixty-four thouſand livres, which 
was his property, and which he therefore demanded. 
The marquis de Bouille having aſſembled the ſuperior 


officers of his corps, to inform them of the demand 


made by lieutenant-colone] Cockburne, they were all 
of opinion, that the Engliſh governor's money ſhould 
be reſtored to him, which was accordingly done. The 
marquis de Bouille found in the governor's houſe the 
ſum of a million, which he reſtored to the Dutch, after 
receiving authentic proof that it was their property. He 
likewiſe found about one million ſix hundred thouſand 
livres in colony money belonging to admiral Rodney, 
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and ſea forces. | Jin 
The war in America had been proſecuted with ſo 
little ſucceſs, and at ſuch an immenſe expence of blood 
and treaſure, as to raiſe the indignation of great num- 
bers of people in Great-Britain. Many reſpectable 
members of both houſes pointed out the glaring and 
atrocious cruelty of maintaining ſo fruitleſs as well as in- 
jurious a conteſt, and inferred from thence the expe- 
diency of putting a ſtop to any farther proſecution of an 
. offenſive war. Among theſe the right honourable 
Henry Seymour Conway greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 


On the 27th of February he made the following motion 


in the houſe of commons: That the farther proſecu- 
tion of an offenſive war on the continent of America, 
for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies to 
obedience by force, will be the means of weakening the 
efforts of this country againſt her European enemies : 
that it greatly tends to increaſe the mutual enmity ſo 
fatal to the intercſts both of Great-Britain and America, 
and by preventing an happy reconcihation with that 
country, to fruſtrate the carneſt deſire graciouſly ex- 
preſſed by his majeſty, to reſtore the bleſſings of public 
tranquillity.” This motion, after ſome debates, was 


carried; upon which general Conway moved, “ That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty there- 


upon.“ This was carried without a diviſion, and an 
addreſs was accordingly preſented, to which his majeſty 
was pleaſed to give a moſt gracious anſwer. 

In February, 1782, the conjunctive forces of France 
and Spain laid ſiege to Minorca. The earneſtneſs of 
the court of Spain to gain poſſeſſion of this iſland was ſo 
exceſſive, that the court ſeems to have departed, in 
ſome degree, from that dignity of character which ſhould 
ever be inſeparably united with royalty, by an inſidious 
endeayour, through the medium of an immenſe bribe, 
to corrupt the fidelity of the governor. Nor did the 
duke de Crillon ſeem entirely to pay a proper attention 
to his own rank and reputation, nor to preſerve a due 
recollection of the honour and diſtinction entailed upon 
his family, by the peculiar virtue of an illuſtrious an- 
ceſtor, when he deſcended to become the inſtrument in 
ſuch a buſineſs. General Murray treated the inſult with 
a mixture of that haughty diſdain, incident to the con- 
ſciouſneſs of an illuſtrious anceſtry, and with the gene- 
rous indignation and ſtern reſentment of a veteran ſol- 
dier, who feels himſelf wounded in the tendereſt part, 
by an inſiduous attempt upon, and conſequently ſuſpi- 
cion of that honour, which he had ſet up as the great 
object and idol of his life. The fortreſs had been 
cloſely inveſted, and its communications with the coun- 
try entirely cut off, from the immediate landing of the 
enemy, Which took place about the middle of Auguſt, 
in the preceding year. By this means the garriſon were 
deprived of all ſupplies of vegetables; and that, want 
alone, has not often produced more unfortunate effects. 
In all other reſpects they were admirably provided; for 
the ſtores and magazines were amply farniſhed with 
every kind of excellent ſalted proviſions; with good 
bread, peas, rice, wine, and other ſuitable neceſſaries, 
as well for the ſick as for thoſe who were in health ; but 
the want of vegetables was ſufficient to deſtroy all the 
benefits that were reaſonably to be hoped from the ge- 
neral plenty in other reſpects, and to produce a diſtem- 
per that ſeemed little ro be apprehended in that climate 
and ſoil. The ſcurvy raged among the troops in ſuch a 
degree, as has not often been exceeded in the moſt 
foggy and humid northern climates, and even under the 
worlt circumſtances of water and proviſions ; while this 
inveterate enemy was aided in its courſe, as ulual by its 
deſtructive concomitants, a putrid peſtilential fever, and 
a mortal dyſentery. It is however to be obſerved, that 
other Tauſes concurred to the ill effects produced by the 
immediate want of vegetables. By far the greater part 
bf the Britiſh troops had been eleven years on the iſland; 
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eneral Vaughan, and other officers; ariſing from the 
ale of their captures, which he divided between his land 


ing upon ſalt proviſions, although the baneful effects 
were greatly qualified by the liberal uſe of thoſe ſana- 
tive vegetables, of which the iſland produces ſuch an 
exuberance, could not but induce a general ſcorbutic 


taint among the troops, and pre-diſpole, even the beſt 


conſtitutions, to the reception of that fatal diſorder, 
whenever they were deprived of the corrective to ſuch 
an unwholeſome diet. Its progreſs was likewiſe fur- 
thered by the cloſe confinement of the troops within the 
narrow limits of the fortreſs; and ſtill more by the 
tainted air of the caſemates and ſouterrains, which the 
intolerable cannonade and bombardment of the enemy 
rendered their only habitations, and which neceſſarily 
became every day more infectious by occupancy. The 
combined forces amounted to fixteen thouſand regular 
troops; and they brought a prodigious artillery, con- 
ſifting of one hundred and nine pieces of the heavieſt 
cannon, and thirty-ſix great mortars, to act upon the 
place. The garriſon conſiſted only of two thouſand 
ſix hundred and ninety-two men of all forts: of theſe, 
two thouſand and ſixteen were Engliſh and Hanoverian 
regular troops ; including, however, in this number, 
four hundred invalids, who had been ſent thither from 
England ſo long before as the year 1775. A marine 
corps, who had been formed on the preſent occalion, 
and who preſerving their health much better than the 
regular troops, were of excellent ſervice in the ſiege, 
compoſed. the greater part of the remainder. A hand- 
ful of Greeks and Corſicans likewiſe behaved with great 
bravery. The fortreſs was, in ſome reſpects, exceed- 
ingly ſtrong ;. the ditch, and all the ſubterraneous de- 
fences, being cut out of the, living rock ; the great 
arches which covered the caſemates were bomb- proof; 
and the defences every where undermined. But the 
upper-works by no means correſponded, in ſtrength with 
the under. The knowledge of this weakneſs probably 
led the duke de Crillon to he more unguardedly in his 
head-quarters at Cape Mola than he might perhaps 
otherwiſe have done : while the obſervation of this neg- 
ligence induced a vigorous and ſucceſsful ſally from the 
garriſon, who ſurprizing and routing the enemy, chaſed 
the duke from his poſt, and ſecured themſelves, for the 
preſent ſo effectually in it, that though he brought up 
his whole army to diſlodge them, he after much heſi- 


tation, at length deſiſted from the attack. The ſuc- 


ceſsful party returned ſafe to the garriſon on the follow - 
ing night, bringing with them about an hundred pri- 
ſoners, among whom were a heutenant-colonel, three 
captains, and four or five ſubaltern officers. This hap- 
pened pretty early in November; about which time the 
enemy having opened their bomb batteries, a ſhell from 
the caſtle fell upon a powder magazine, which by its 
exploſion deſtroyed one of them entirely; a number of 
men were blown up, and a large quantity of loaded ſhells 
either ſpent their force in the air, or burſt more de- 


ſtructively among the troops. The artillery of the for- 
treſs was likewiſe ſo well ſerved, as ſoon after to ſink aſhip 


in the harbour, which was newly come in, loaded with 
ammunition and ſtores for the ſupply of the enemy's bat- 
teries. But theſe could in no degree counterbalance the 


increaſing ravages of thoſe diſeaſes which prevailed in 


the garriſon, Nor could the differences that unfortu- 
nately took place between the governor and lieutenant- 
governor, tend in any degree to the removal of diffi- 
culry. Though the enemy kept a moſt cautious diſtance 
in the conſtruction and progreſs of their works, yet their 
artillery. were, ſo weighty and inceſſant in their battery, 
and ſuch ſhowers of great ſhells were continually poured 
into the place, that they ſoon produced an extraordi- 
nary effect in ruining the upper defences of the fortreſs, 
and diſmounted or rendered uſeleſs a greater number of 
cannon than had been known in any ſimilar circum- 
Nothing ever exceeded the zeal, valour, and 
conſtancy diſplayed by the garrifon. The behaviour of 


| the private men, (who were the marked victims to the 


reigning diſtempers,) through the courſe and particu- 


and the ſoldiers had lived conſtantly upon falted meats, J larly towards the cloſe of this ſiege, was indeed beyond 
during the whole of that time. So long a courſe of liv- example. Numbers of ſoldiers died on guard, whoſe 
b 4 | | | generous 
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generous eagerneſs to defend the place, made them con- 
ceal their illneſs to the laſt, in order to prevent their 
being ſent away to the hoſpitals from a ſervice which 
held fo firm a poſſeſſion of their hearts. Such noble- 
neſs of mind and conduct deſerved a better fortune. 
The garriſon were at length become ſo much reduced 
by ſickneſs, that there were only fix hundred and ſixty 


men left who were in any degree fit for duty at the be- 


ginning of February, 1782; and of theſe, all but one 
hundred were ſo far tainted with the ſcurvy, that the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons declared, they could hold out 
only a very few days, before they muſt of neceſſity be 
ſent to the hoſpital ; and as a corroboration of this opi- 
nion, no leſs than one hundred and ſix had been lent 
thither in the three preceding days. They likewiſe de- 
clared, that a few days longer obſtinacy in de ſence, 
muſt prove the inevitable deſtruction of the remains of 
that brave garriſon; as there was no poſſible remedy 
for the ſick, nor means even of keeping the greater 
part of them much longer alive, but by a ſpeedy relief 
of wholeſome air, aided by an abundant ſupply of ve- 
getables. The neceſſary guards, on the halt night ef 
defence, required four hundred and fiſteen men upon 
duty, ſo that there were only two hundred and forty- 
five lefr, which was one hundred and ſeventy leſs than 
the neceſſary number, for the next relief, and no picket 
could at all be formed. Under all theſe circumſtances, 
the governor found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of a 
capitulation, on the 5th of the month, by which he 
obtained all the honours of war, and every thing elſe he 
required, excepting that article only, of frecing the 
garriſon from the condition of priſoners of war, which 
the duke de Crillon aſſured him, his maſter, the Spaniſh 
king, had particularly tied him down in his inſtructions 
from granting; the troops were, however, to be tranſ- 
mitted to England, but ſubject to the cuſtomary condi- 
tions, until tacy were either exchanged, or dilcharged 
by a peace. The Corſicans and other foreigners were 
reſtrained in their perſons, effects, and in the liberty of 


going where they pleaſed ; and four natives of the iſland, 


who were all that had abided the fortune of the garriſon, 
in the poſſc ſſion of their property, and of their rights as 
citizens . Such was the fate of the iſland of Minorca, 
near fourſcore years after its reduction by Engliſh arms 
and valour to the dominion of this country ; and after 
being long conſidered as one of the ſplendid jewels of 
the Britiſh crown, as well as an illuſtrious monument of 
our national power and renown. | 

About the ſame time the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher 
and Nevis were captured by the French, under the 
command of the marquis de Bouille. Major- general 
Shirley, governor of the 2 held out, with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reſolution, for a conſiderable time; but, 
at length, finding the enemy too powerful, was obliged 
to ſubmit to their ſuperiority of ſtrength ; and, after a 
fiege of more than five weeks, compelled to ſurrender 
to the French arms upon terms of capitulation. _ 
In April the ſquadron under vice-admiral Barrington 
fell in with a number of tranſports belonging to the 
French, under the protection of three men of war and 
two frigates. Captain Jervais of the Foudroyant came 
up with, and engaged, the French commodore's ſhip 
Le Pegaſe, of ſeventy- four guns, and, after a cloſe en- 
gagement of more than an hour, obliged her to ſurren- 
der. In the mean time the reſt of the fleet were dili- 
gent in purſuing the tranſports, which made all the haſte 
they could to ſecure themſelves in Breſt water; but in 


— — 


* $0 tragical a ſpectacle has not often been beheld, as the 
poor remains of the garriſon exhibited, in their march through 
the Spaniſh and French armies, which were drawn up in op- 
polite lines for their paſſage. Six hundred old, emaciated, worn 
down, and decrepid ſoldiers, were followed by one hundred and 
twenty of the royal waged) and by two hundred ſeamen, 
about twenty Corſicans, and a ſomewhat greater number of 
Greeks, Moors, and Turks, cloſed the proceſſion. The ſcene 


became ſtill more melancholy and intereſting, when the bat- 
talions arrived at the place appointed for laying down their 
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this, however, they were diſappointed, and thirteen 
out of eighteen were captured. Some of them were 
full of troops, and the reſt laden with ſtores, ordnance; 
&c. the whole being deſtined for the relief of the French 
ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, ſome very material 
revolutions took place at home. Great diſputes aroſe 
in the Britiſh ſenate relative to the ſuppreſſion, or rather 
proſecution of the war in America. The majority were 
for the former, but were ſtrongly oppoſed by miniſtry, 
and great debates took place on the occaſion. At laſt; 
after ſeveral reſolutions paſſed, Sir John Rous made a 
motion, which comprized the whole, adding theſe 
words: © Therefore this houſe can no longer repoſe 
confidence in thoſe who have the management of public 
affairs. In conſequence of this lord North, on his 
next appearance in the houſe, declared he was no longer 
miniſter. The reſt of the miniſtry ſoon after followed 
his example, and his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint a 
new adminittration in their ſtead, which was compoſed 
of ſuch characters as appeared to give ſatisfaction to all 
parties. 

The Britiſh fleet in the Weſt-Indies was now very 
formidable, amounting to thirty-ſix ſhips of the line; 
and the French fleet under M. de Graſſe was nearly of 


equal force. The French fleet ſeems to have been 
rather over-manned, (though if it be an error, it is a 


general and national one, ) and beſides a full complement 
of ſeamen, had near ſix thouſand land forces on board. 
The Ville de Paris, of one hundred and ten guns, De 
Graſſe's own ſhip, had not leſs than one thouſand three 
hundred men, including ſoldiers, on board; and the 
French ſeventy-fours carried nine hundred men each. 
The van of the Engliſh was commanded by Sir Samuel 
Hood, the center by Sir George Rodney, and the rear 
by admiral Drake. The three diviſions of the French 
fleet were commanded. by the count de Graſſe, M. de 
Vaudrevil, and M. de Bougainville. The French fleet 
began to fail out of the harbour at Fort Royal, by the 
break of day on the 8ch of April, with a great convoy 
under their protection, all bound to leeward, and in- 
tended to fall down to the French or Spaniſh ports in 
Hiſpaniola. M. de Grafle had every reaſon to wiſh to 
avoid an encounter -on the preſent occaſion ; bur the 
movements of the French ſhips, and their departure 
from that bay, were ſo ſpeedily communicated by ſig- 
nals from the frigates upon the watch, and the Englith 
fleet were in ſuch excellent preparation, that the whole 
were clear of Groſs- Iſlet- Bay by noon, and purſued them 
with the utmoſt expedition, ſo that the French gained 
only a few hours, by being maſters of the time of de- 
parture. This unequalled diligence, and the general 
ardour, which it might be ſaid added wings to the fleet, 
brought them within ſight of the enemy, under Domi- 
nique, on that very night; and they afterwards regulated 
the purſuit by their ſignals. So ſudden a preſſure could 
not have been expected by M. de Graſſe. He, how- 
ever, like a prepared and accompliſhed commander, 
immediately ſuited himſelf to the emergency, and though 


fighting was by no means his object, he formed the line 


of battle to windward betimes in the morning, thereby 
affording an opportunity to his convoy to proceed on 
their courſe, whilſt he ſtood to abide the conſequences. 
On the other ſide, Sir George Rodney had thrown out 
ſignals ſoon after five in the morning to prepare for bat- 
tle, to form the line at two cables length diſtance aſun- 
der, and for the ſhips to fill and ſtand on. But the 


— 


arms; the ſoldiers exclaiming, with tears in their eyes, that 
« they ſurrendered them to God alone; and at the ſame time 
ſeeming to derive great conſolation from the opinion, that the 
victors could not boaſt of their conqueſt in taking an hoſpital. 
This circumſtance, of the indignation and grief expreſſed by 
the Britiſh troops on laying down their arms, was mentioned 
in terms of admiration, and of the higheſt honour to the garri- 


ſon, in the Spaniſh accounts which were publiſhed on this tranſ- 


action. 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh fleet lay becalmed for a conſiderable time under 
the highlands of Dominique, while the enemy, who 
were farther advanced towards Guadaloupe, had wind 
enough to enable them to make the movements we have 
ſtated. The breeze at length reached the van of the 
Engliſh fleet, and they began to cloſe with the French 
center, whilſt their own center and rear wete ſtill be- 
calmed. The action, however, commenced about nine 
o'clock on the gth of April. The attack was led by the 
Royal Oak, captain Burnet, and ſeconded by the Alfred 
and the Montague, with the moſt impetuous bravery. 
The whole diviſion were in a few minutes cloſely en- 
gaged, and for more than an hour were exceedingly 
_ by the great ſuperiority of the enemy. The 

arfleur, Sir Samuel Hood's own ſhip, had at one 
time ſeven, and generally three ſhips firing upon her; 
and none of the diviſion eſcaped the encounter of a very 
diſproportionate force. At length, and by degrees, the 
leading ſhips of the center were enabled to come up to 
the aſſiſtance of the van. Theſe were ſoon followed by 
Sir George Rodney in the Formidable, with his two 


ſeconds, the Namur and Duke, all of ninety guns; who 


made and ſupported a moſt tremendous fire. The gal- 
lantry of a French captain of a ſeventy-four gun ſhip in 
the rear, who, oppoſite to Prince Rupert's Bay, having 
backed his main-top-ſail, ſteadily received and bravely 
returned the fire of theſe three great ſhips in ſucceſſion, 
without in the leaſt flinching from his ſtation, excited 
the higheſt applauſe and admiration of his enemies. 
The coming up of the admiral, with a part of the cen- 
ter diviſion, rendered the fight leſs unequal ; and M. de 
Graſſe, notwithſtanding his ſtill great ſuperiority; find- 
ing that his purpoſe had failed while the van was en- 
gaged ſingly, determined, by changing the nature of 
the action, to prevent its now becoming deciſive. The 
command of the wind, and the connected ſtate of his 
fleet, enabled him to execute this deſign, and to keep 
ſuch a cautious diſtance during rhe remainder of the en- 
gagement, as was evidently intended to diſable our ſhips 
as much as could be done, without any conſiderable 


hazard on his own fide. This ſort of firing, which was 


extremely well ſupported on both ſides, and produced 
as much effect as the diſtance would admit, was conti- 
nued for an hour and three quarters longer; during all 
which time, the reſt of the fleet was held back by the 
calms and baffling winds under Dominique. About 
twelve o'clock the remaining ſhips of the center came 
up, and the rear was m—_ the line ; upon which M. 
de Graſſe withdrew his fleet from the action, and evaded 
all the efforts of the Engliſh commanders ſor its renewal. 
Captain Bayne of the Alfred gallantly fell in this action. 
The fleet lay to, on the night of the ꝗth, to repair their 
damages z and the following day was principally ſpent 
in refitting, in keeping the wind, and in tranſpoſing the 
rear and the van, the former of which not having been 
in the late action, was neceſſarily fitter for the active 
ſervice of that diviſion. Both fleets kept turning up to 
windward, -in the channel which ſeparates the ian of 
Dominique and Guadaloupe. It was conſtantly in the 
power of the enemy to come to action whenever they 
pleaſed, as they were always to windward; while it was 
impoſſible for the Engliſh admiral to force them, en- 
tangled as his fleet was between thoſe iſlands, and a lit- 
tle cluſter of ſmall ones, called The Saints, with the 
wind againſt him. On the 1 ith the enemy had got fo 
far to windward as to weather Guadaloupe, and had 
gained ſuch a diſtance, that the body of their fleet could 
only be deſcried from the maſt heads of our center. At 
length two of the French ſhips, which had received 
great damage in the late action, were perceived, about 
noon, to fall off conſiderably from the reſt of the fleet 
to lecward. This welcome ſight, immediately pro- 


—— — 


* We may form ſome opinion of the havock that was made, 
from the Formidable, Sir George Rodney's ſhip, firing near 
fourſcore broadfides; and we may well believe that ſhe was 
not ſingular. The, French ſtood and returned this dreadful 
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duced ſignals for a general chace from the Britiſh ad- 


miral; and again renewed, throughout the fleet, the 


hope of coming up with the enemy. The purſuit was 
ſo vigarous, that the Agamemnon, and ſome others of 
the headmoſt of the Britiſh line, were coming up ſo faſt 
with theſe ſhips, that they would have been aſſuredly 
cut off before evening, if their ſignals for aſſiſtance, and 
evident danger, had not induced M. de Graſſe to bear 
down with his whole fleet to their aſſiſtance, This {pi- 
rited movement brought things preciſely to that ſitua- 
tion, which our commanders had fo ardently ſought, 
and fo little expected. It was now impoſſible for the 
enemy to avoid fighting ; but the evening being too far 
advanced, that final deciſion was poſtponed to the 
morning. The purſuing ſhips fell back into their ſta- 
tions, a cloſe line was immediately formed, and a moft 
maſterly diſpoſition of the Britiſh fleet exhibited z while 
ſuch manceuvres were practiſed in the night, as were ne- 
ceſſary, at leaſt, to preſerve things in their preſent ſtate, 
and might poſſibly produce caſual advantage. The 
ſcene of action may be conſidered as a moderate large 
baſon of water, lying between the iſlands of Dominique, 
Guadaloupe, The Saints, and Marigalante ; and bound- 
ed both to windward and leeward by very dangerous 
ſhores. The hoſtile fleets met upon oppoſice tacks, 
The battle commenced about ſeven o'clock in the 
morning of the 1 2th, and was continued with unremit- 
ting fury until near the ſame hour in the evening. Ad- 
miral Drake, whoſe diviſion. led to action, gained the 
greateſt applauſe and the higheſt honour, by the gallan- 
try with which he received, and the effe& with which 
he returned, the fire of the whole: French line. His 
leading ſhip the Marlborough, captain Penny, was pa- 
culiarly diſtinguiſhed. She received and returned, at 
the neareſt diſtances, the firſt fire of twenty-three 
French ſhips of war ; and had the fortune only to have 
three men killed, and ſixteen wounded, The ſignal for 
cloſe fighting had from the firſt been thrown our, and 
was, without a ſingle exception, punctually obſerved. 
The line was formed at only a cable length's diſtance. 
Our ſhips, as they came up, ranged ſlowly and cloſely 
along the enemy's line, and cloſe under their lee, where 
they gave and received a moſt tremendous fire. They 
were ſo near, that every ſhot took place; and the 
French ſhips being ſo full of men, the carnage in them 
was prodigious *®. About noon Sir George Rodney, 
in the Formidable, with his ſeconds the Namur and 
Duke, and immediately ſupported by the Canada, bore 
directly, with full fail, athwart the enemy's line, and 
ſucceſsfully broke through it, about three ſhips ſhort of 
the center, where M. de Graſſe commanded in the 
Ville de Paris. Being followed and ſupported by the 
ſhips a-ſtern of his diviſion, he wore round upon his 
heel, and complearing the ſeparation of their line, threw 
them into inextricable confuſion. This bold puſh de- 
cided the fortune of the day. The French, however, 
continued ſtill to fight with the urmoſt bravery, and the 
battle laſted till ſun-ſet ; which, in thoſe latitudes, is al- 
moſt immediately ſucceeded by darkneſs. 

The broken ſtate of the French fleet, neceſſarily ex- 
poſed, in ſome inſtances, a few ſhips to the attack of a 
greater number; and the extent of the action, with the 
darkneſs and uncertainty occaſioned by the ſmoke, af- 
forded even opportunities, which might have been leſs 


expected, for ſingle combat. The Canada of ſeventy- 


four guns, captain Cornwallis, took the French Hector 
of the ſame force, ſingle hand. Captain Inglefield, in 
the Centaur of ſeventy-four guns, came up from the 


| rear, to the attack of the Ceſar, of ſeventy- four like- 


wiſe. Both ſhips were yet freſh and unhurt, -and a moſt 
gallant action took place; bur though the French captain 
had evidently much the worſt of the combat, he {till 


— 
— 


fire wick the utmoſt gallantry; and both ſides fought, as if the 
fate and the honour of their reſpective countries were ſtaked 
upon the iſſue of that ſingle day. | 


3 diſdained 


diſdained to yield. Three other ſhips came up ſucceſ- 
ſively, and he bore to be torn almoſt to pieces by their 
fire. His courage was inflexible; he is ſaid to have 
nailed his colours to the maſt, and his death only could 
put an end to the conteſt, When ſhe ſtruck, her maſt 
went overboard, and ſhe had not a foot of canvas with- 
out a ſhot-hole, The Glorieux likewiſe fought nobly ; 
and did not ſtrike, until her maſts, bow-ſprit, and en- 
ſign, were ſhot away. The Engliſh Ardent, of ſixty- 
four guns, which had been taken by the enemy in the 
beginning of the war, near Plymouth, was now re- 
taken, either by the Belliqueux, or the Bedford. The 
Diadem, a French ſeventy-four gun ſhip, went down 
by a ſingle broadfide, in an exertion to fave her admiral. 
M. de Graſſe was nobly ſupported even after the line 


was broken, and until the diſorder and confuſion became 


irremediable towards evening, by the ſhips that were 
near him. His two ſeconds the Languedoc and Cou- 
ronne, were particularly diſtinguiſhed ; and the former 
narrowly eſcaped being taken, in her laſt efforts to ex- 
tricate the admiral, The Ville de Paris, after being 
already much battered, was cloſcly laid along fide by 
the Canada; and in a deſperate action of near two hours, 
was reduced almoſt to a wreck. Captain Cornwallis 
was ſo intent in his deſign upon the French admiral, 
that without taking poſſeſſion of the Hector, he left her 
to be picked up by a frigate, while he puſhed on to the 
Ville de Paris. It ſeemed as if M. de Graſſe was de- 
termined to ſink, rather than ſtrike to any thing under 
a flag; but he like wiſe undoubtedly conſidered the fatal 
effects which the ſtriking of his flag might produce on 
the fleet. Other ſhips came up in the heel of the action 
with the Canada; but he ſtill held out. At length Sir 
Samuel Hood came up in the Barfleur, almoſt at ſun- 
ſer, and poured in a moſt tremendous and deſtructive 
fire, which is ſaid to have killed ſixty men; but M. de 
Graſſe, wiſhing to ſignalize, as much as poſſible, the 
loſs of ſo fine and fo favourite a ſhip, endured the repe- 
titions of this fire for about a quarter of an hour longer. 
He then ſtruck his flag to the Barfleur, and ſurrendered 
himſelf to Sir Samuel Hood. Upon the whole the ſea 
has not exhibited a more noble naval and military con- 
teſt; and if we were diſpoſed to adopt the ſounding lan- 
| guage ſometimes uſed on the continent, it might be ſaid, 
without much extravagance of hyperbole, that miracles 
and prodigies of valour were performed on both ſides “. 
Sir George Rodney for his gallant behaviour, received 
the thanks of the Britiſh ſenate, and was farther ho- 
noured, by being afterwards created a peer of the realm, 
as well as gratificd with a very conſiderable penſion. 

A deſperate battle was fought about this time in the 
Eaſt-Indies, between the Britiſh forces under the com- 
mand of Sir Eyre Coote, and thoſe under Hyder Ally, 
in which the former proved victorious. Hyder loſt his 


© # The Ceſar, which was one of the beſt ſhips in the Frei ch 
fleet, was unfortunately ſet on fire, and blew up in the night 
of the action. This happened through the inordinate beha- 
viour of the French priſoners, who throwing off all obedience 
to their officers from the time ſhe ſtruck, and finding the 
Engliſh on board too few in number effectually to reſtrain their 
ill conduct, were guilty of the greateſt enormities. A lieute- 
nant, and fifty Engliſh ſeamen, periſhed with about four hun- 
dred priſoners. The loſs of men in the Britiſh fleet was won- 
derfully ſmall, —_— the length and violence of the battle, 
the prodigiouſneſs of the fire, the nearneſs of the combatants, 
and the obſtinate bravery of the enemy. The whole number 
killed, and wounded, in two actions of the gth and 12th, (for 
no ſeparate liſts have been given,) amounted only to one thou- 
ſand and fifty, of which two hundred and fifty-three were 
killed on the ſpot. It is obſervable, that the ſlain in the Ville 
de Paris only, was ſaid to amount, at leaſt to four hundred. 
The brave captain Blair of the Anſon, who, in the preceding 

year, had moſt gallantly ugh the Dolphin _—_— the Dutch, 
in the North-Sea action under admiral Hyde Parker, fell glo- 
riouſly on this day. The loſs of lord Robert Manners, ſon of 
the late marquis of Granby, and brother to the duke of Rut- 
land, was univerſally lamented by the nation as well as the 
navy.. That gallant young nobleman, in the command of the 
Reſolution of ſeventy-four guns, had been highly diſtinguiſhed 
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ſecond ſon, with many of his principal officers, arid the 


whole number killed and wounded amounted to eighteen 
thouſand, After this battle Hyder retreated wich great 
precipitation to Trincomale, in order to recruit his army. 

Diſpatches were received about the ſame time from 
Sir Edward Hughes; and by them it appeared, that, 
on the 21ſt of October, in the preceding year, the com- 
pany's troops, under the command of Sir Hector 
Monro, marched to Nagore on the ſea- coaſt, in order 
to co-operate with his majeſty's fleet in the reduction of 
Negapatam. The marines, and the greater part of the 
ſeamen, with the heavy cannon, &c. being landed on 
the agth, the ſtrong lines which the enemy had thrown 
up to defend the approach to the town were ſtormed 
and carried. On the 7th of November a battery of ten 
eighteen pounders being ready to open, the admiral and 
general ſent a ſummons to the governor to ſurrender, 
who being indiſpoſed, his ſecond in command anſwered 
for him, that the place ſhould be defended. During 
the ſiege the enemy made two deſperate ſallies with the 
greater part of the garriſon, but were repylſed with 
conſiderable loſs. On the 10th, more batteries being 
ready, the enemy thought proper to demand a capitu- 
lation, which was granted, and being ſigned on the 12th, 
the town and citadel were then delivered up. The 
garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand men, two thouſand 
three hundred of which were troops belonging to 
Hyder. Among theſe were one thouſand cavalry, who 
precipitately fled on the firſt charge at the attack on the 
enemy's lines. In conſequence of the fall of Negapa- 
tam, Hyder's troops immediately evacuated all the forts 
and ſtrong poſts they held in the Tanjore country; and 
the petty princes in various other provinces, who, at 
the inſtigation of Hyder, had rebelled againſt the nabob 
of the Carnatic, laid down their arms, and returned to 
their obedience. By the general's return it appeared, 
that the forces under his command at the reduction of 
Negapatam amounted to four thouſand - two hundred 
and fifreen men, of which one hundred and thirty-three 
were killed, wounded, or miſſing. - + 

The marquis of Rockingham, having been appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury, lord Shelburne, and the right 
honourable Charles James Fox, ſecretaries of ſtate, lord 
Camden, preſident of the council, &c. it was hoped 
that this adminiſtration was founded upon a permanent 
baſis, and as a memorable inſtance of the triumph of 
freedom over venality and oppreſſion, the- reſolution 
declaring the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and his incapa- 
city of ſerving as a member of parliament, was ex- 
punged the houſe of commons, by a vote of a very con- 
ſiderable majority. But the general joy that aroſe from 
an arrangement of miniſtry ſo grateful to the people, was 
ſoon damped by the univerſally lamented death of the 
marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman, whoſe whole 


bn — 
— — 


during the war, by a ſeries of the moſt brilliant actions; and 
being moſt grievouſly wounded in this battle, though with fair 
hopes of recovery from the excellency of his conſtitution, was, 
to the great loſs of his country and the ſervice, carried off by a 
locked-jaw, a few days after, on his paſſage to England, 


' Thirty-ſix cheſts of money, deſtined to the PP. and ſubſiſt- 


ence of the troops in the deſigned invaſion of Jamaica, were 
found in the Ville de Paris. The peculiar circumſtances of 
that ſhip, with reſpect to her name and origin, as well as her 
greatneſs and beauty, rendered her a prize not a little flatter- 
ing to the victors. She had been a preſent from the city of 
Paris to Lewis XV. in that fallen ſtate of the French marine, 
which prevailed towards the cloſe of the former ruinous war, 
ſuſtained by that nation * England. No pains or ex- 
pence were ſpared, to render the gift worthy of that city, and 
of the monarch to whom it was preſented; ſo that ſhe was ſaid 
to have coſt one hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, in her building and fitting out for ſea. It ſeemed to be a 
ſingular fortune, that the whole train of artillery with the bat» 
tering cannon, and travelling carriages, intended for the at- 
tack on Jamaica, happened to be on board the ſhips which 
were now taken. The Ville de Paris, however, ſuffered fo 
much in the action, that it was impoſſible to keep her above 
water, and ſhe never reached England. 
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conduct throughout life had evinced the mot genuine 


patriotiſm and perfect philanthropy. This melancholy 
event was followed by the refignation of Mr. Fox and 
other. members of the new cabinet, in conſequence, as 
appeared. from the ſequel, of the earl of Shelburne be- 
ing appointed to the office of firſt lord of the treaſury, 
Various conjectures were formed of courſe. from theſe 
ſudden reſignations, but the houſe of commons having 


been unexpectedly adjourned to the gth of July, no 


authentic information could be obtained till that day, 
when, under the idea that Mr. Fox would then give 
his reaſons for his reſignation, there was the greateſt 
concourſe of people at every avenue of the houſe that 
had ever been known at this time of the year. A con- 
verſation rather than a debate took place from a report 
of a penſion having been granted to colonel Barre, then 
treaſurer of the navy, amounting to three thouſand two 
hundred pounds a year. In the courſe of this very in- 
tereſting and important converſation, thoſe of his ma- 
jeſty's late adminiſtration gave their reaſons for their 
reſignation, whilſt ſuch as remained behind pledged 
themſelves for the continuance of thoſe principles for 
which they were firſt received into his majeſty's councils. 
The next day this intereſting ſubje& was diſcuſſed in 
the upper houſe. The duke of Richmond ſpoke with 
extreme candour and liberality, declaring his wiſh that 
the world ſhould know on what principles he came into 
office. He affirmed that the new government was 
formed on this triple foundation : the great baſis was, 
in a peace with thoſe againſt whom we waged war 
abroad; in retrenching expences at home, and in leſſen- 
ing the undue influence of the crown. He reſpectfulhy 


adverted to the character of the late marquis, lamented 


the reſignation of the ſecretary of ſtate and chancellor 
of the exchequer, but declared that the then miniſters 
ſhould have his ſupport ſo long as they remained firm 
to thoſe principles they at firſt profeſſed. 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 11th, 
and having in a ſpeech to parliament commended their 


unwearied zeal and induſtry with the plaineſt regard to 


its true intereſt, whether peace or a continuance of war 
ſhould be the eyent, thanked the commons for their 
liberal ſupplies, and declared his alliance on the ſpirits, 
affection, and unanimity of his people in the ſupport of 
the honour of his crown, and the intereſt of his king- 


doms ; the lord chancellor, by command of his majeſty, 


prorogued the ſeſſion to the 3d of September. 

By accounts dated from the Eaſt-India houſe the 28th 
of this month, it appeared that there had been a deſpe- 
rate engagement between our fleet under Sir Edward 
Hughes, and that of France under M. Suffrein. The 
French, at length, after a warm conteſt of upwards of 
two hours, ceaſed firing and hauled off after the tranſ- 

rts they had in convoy; much loſs was ſuſtained on 
both ſides ; that of the enemy could not be determined, 


— 


In the beginning of 178g a very elegant monument was 
erected in the church-yard of Portſea, to the memory of the 
brave, though unfortunate, admiral Kempenfeldt, and his fel- 
low-ſufferers, who periſhed in the Royal George. "The mo- 
nument is lofty, in a pyramidal form, ernamented with marine 
trophies, arms, ſculptured urns, &c. and in an oval compart- 
ment upon the upper part of the pyramid, in black marble and 
gold letters, is this inſcription : 


« Reader, 
with ſolemn thought 
ſurvey this grave, 
and reflect 
on the untimely death 
of thy feilow mortals ; 
and whilſt, 
as a man, a Briton, and a patriot, 
thou read'ſt 
the melancholy narrative, 
drop a tear 
for thy country's 
loſs.“ . 


\ 


And underneath the following inſcription ; 
« On the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt, 1782, 
his majeſty's ſhip the Ro YAL GEOROE, 


millies from his departure from Jamaica, to the moment 


but on the fide of the Engliſh fell two captains, ſeveral 


inferior officers, and thirty-two private men, beſides 
near one hundred were wounded. Sir Edward after the 
action proceeded to Trincomale to repair his damages, 
and having refitted, failed for Fort St. George. 

The humiliating circumſtances which the American 
war brought on in this country, may be gathered from 
the following reſolution in the houſe of delegates, tranſ 
mitted in the South-Carolina gazette : Reſolved unani- 
mouſly, “ That this houſe will exert the power of the 
ſtate, to enable congreſs to. proſecute the war, until 
Great-Britain renounce all claim. of ſovereignty over the 
United States, or any part thereof, and until their inde- 
pence be formally or tacitly aſſured by the treaty with 
Great-Britain, France, and the United States, which 
ſhall terminate the war.” | 

The loſs of his. majeſty's ſhip the Royal George of 
one hundred guns, which happened at Spithead on the 
29th of Auguit, was deemed one of the greateſt mis- 
fortunes this country had experienced for many years 
paſt. This ſhip having, on her laſt cruize, made more 
water than uſual, it was reſolved to heave her down at 
Spithead, purſuant to which, the weather being mode- 
rate, that buſineſs was commenced at ſix o'clock in the 
morning, and the ſhip by ten was got to a proper fitua- 
tion for diſcovering the leak, but in order to take off 
ſome farther ſheets of copper, to caulk the ſeams pro- 
perly, ſhe was ordered to be lowered another ſtreak ; 
during this buſineſs a great part of the crew was at din- 
ner, when the ſhip by a ſudden guſt of wind fell on one 
ſide, and the lower deck ports being open, ſhe filled in 
about eight minutes, and went to the bottom. Upon 
the whole, it is generally ſuppoſed that upwards of nine 
hundred people ſuffered upon this melancholy occaſion, 
including. about two hundred and fifty women, and ſe- 
veral children. The loſs of the brave admiral Kemp- 
enfeldt was truly lamented ; his abilities were known to 
all the naval powers, and he was juſtly eſteemed as a 
brave and able ſea-officer *. 

An expreſs arrived at the admiralty from vice-admiral 
lord Shuldham, ſoon after the melancholy accident of 
the loſs of che Royal George, with an account received 
from the captain of a merchantman from Jamaica, of 
the loſs of his majeſty's ſhip the Ramillies. Ir appeared 
that admiral Greaves, who had the charge of the home- 
ward bound Jamaica convoy, kept a very northward 
courſe, to avoid the enemies cruizers, whom he appre- 
hended might be detached to intercept the tardy ſhips 
of the convoy. His flag was flying on board the Ra- 


it was neceſſary to quit her for the ꝓreſervation of the 
lives of the crew. She loſt her maſts on the 1oth of 
September in a violent gale of wind, and continued un- 
governable till the 19th, when ſhe was abandoned and 


left in a ſinking condition. 
. 


ab. 


being on the heel at Spithead, 
overſet and ſunk ; 
by which fatal accident 
about nine hundred perſons 
were inſtantly launched into eternity, 
among whom was that brave and experienced office 
| rear-admiral KEMPENFELDT. 
| Nine days after 
many bodies of the unfortunate floated, 
thirty-five of whom were interred 
in one grave 
near this monument, 
which is erected by the pariſh of 
PoRTSEA, 
as a grateful tribute 
to the memory 
of that great commander 
and his fellow-ſufterers.” 


And upon a pedeſtal, in gold letters, is this epitaph: 


« *Tis not this ſtone, regretted chief, thy name, 
Thy worth, and merit ſhall extend thy fame. 
Brilliant atchievements have thy name impreſt 
In laſting characters on ALB10N's breaſt,” 
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By advices received from Bengal about this time, 
the molt pleaſing expectations were formed of an imme- 
diate and general peace, though our government in that 
quarter abounded in every ſpecies of reſource for carry- 
ing on the war, having been able for ſome months paſt 
to ſend monthly to Madras five lacks of rupees, amount- 
ing to {ixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling, 
beſides other requiſites. The Mahrattas, weary of an 
unſucceſsfol war, had declared for pacific meaſures, and 
the late miſunderſtanding with the Nizam, and ſome 
other of the country powers, were now ſo far removed, 
that if Hyder Ally alone had proved refractory, they 
had all engaged to unite with the company's ſervants in 
bringing him to reaſon. This favourable ſtate of af- 
fairs, ſo different from the late diſtracted and threaten- 
ing proſpect of things, was aſcribed entirely to the acti- 
vity of the ſupreme council, and that perfe& harmony 
among themſelves, which gave them weight and conſe- 
quence with the native powers. But it hkewiſe appeared 
that while thoſe gentlemen had been ſo attentive to mea- 
ſures of peace and conciliation, they had not neglected 
the commercial concerns of their employers, their in- 
veſtments having been already compleated, not only for 
this but the next year, a degree of forwardneſs in that 
buſineſs never before known. 

Accounts were received ſoon after, that the ſquadron 
of a deſperate adventurer, called Paul Jones, which ſur- 
prized and took the forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's 
Bay, conſiſted of three frigates and three or four priva- 
teers. They got a conſiderable booty at Fort Charles 
and Fort Rupert factories, deſtroyed all the forts and 
veſſels on the bay, particularly Forts Nelſon and 
Churchill, and took away with them two very valuable 


— 


* Towerds the cloſe of this action, She of the crew on board 
Paul Jones's ſhip, thinking they muſt be inevitably conquered, 
or totally deſtroyed, attempted to ſtrike the colours, which fo 
irritated his commander, that he inſtantly ſhot him through the 
head, as an example to the reſt of the crew, that they had no 
other proſpect while in his ſervice, than what was founded on 
the moſt daring and hazardous enterprizes. 

+ Concerning the preparations for carrying on the ſiege of 
Gibraltar, it had been propoſed at Madrid to bring a whole 
fleet to the direct battery and attack ct the place, on all ſides, 
by ſea, while the army was to carry on 2 furious aſſault by land; 
and the ſacrifice of from ten to twenty tips of war, as the oc- 
caſion might require, was decreed to be the contented price of 
ſucceſs. The chevalier de Arcon, a French engineer, ridi- 
culed this ſcheme as wild and incompetent. He ſhewed that it 
would be attended with the certain deſtruction of the ſhips, 
without producing the ſmalleſt effect upon the fortreſs. His 
plan went to the conſtruction of floating batteries, or ſhips, 
upon ſuch a principle that they could neither be funk nor fired. 
The firſt of the properties was to be acquired by the extraor- 
dinary thickneſs of timber, with which their keels and bottoms 
were to be fortified ; and which was to render them proof to 
all danger in that reſpect, whether from external or internal 
violence. e ſecond danger was to be oppoſed, by ſecuring 
the ſides of the ſhips, wherever they were expoſed to ſhot, 
with a ſtrong wall, compoſed of timber and cork, a long time 
| ſoaked in water, and including between a large body of wet 
ſand, the whole being of ſuch a thickneſs and denſity, that no 
cannon-ball could penetrate within two feet of the inner par- 
tition. A conſtant ſupply of water was to keep the parts ex- 
poſed to the action of fire always wet; and the cork was to 
act as a ſponge, in retaining the moiſture. For this purpoſe, 
ten great ſhips, from ſix hundred to one thouſand four hundred 
tons burthen, (ſome of them ſaid to be of fifty or ſixty guns,) 
were cut down to the ſtate required by the plan; and two 
hundred thouſand cubic feet of timber was, with infinite labour, 
worked into their conſtruction. 
and the men at the batteries from grape, or deſcending ſhot, 
a hanging roof was contrived, which was to be worked up and 
down by ſprings, with eaſe, and at pleaſure; the roof was 
compoſed of a ſtrong rope-work netting, laid over with a thick 
covering of wet hides; while its ſloping poſition was calcu- 
lated to prevent the ſhells from lodging, and to throw them off 
into the ſea before they could take effect. The batteries were 
covered with new braſs cannon, of great weight; and ſome- 
thing about half the number of ſpare guns, of the ſame kind, 
were kept ready in each ſhip, immediately to ſupply the place 
of thoſe which might be overheated, or otherwiſe diſabled in 
action. To render the fire of theſe batteries more rapid and 
inſtantaneous, and conſequently the more dreadfully effective, 
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To protect them from bombs, 


| 


by ſea and land. 


loaded veſſels belonging to the compatiy, which were 
ſent for Boſton prior ro Paul Jones's bearing away for 
the North Seas. His booty, excluſive of the damage 
he had done to the forts and factories, was ſuppoſed to 
amount to no leſs than one hundred thouſand pounds, 
This extraordinary adventurer ſome time before fell in 
with his majeſty's. ſhips the Serapis, commanded by 
captain Pearſon, and the Counteſs of- Saliſhury, com- 
manded by captain Piercy, having under his convoy a 
large number of tranſports. A deſperate engagement 
took place, in which Paul Jones's ſquadron proved vic- 
torious, and the Serapis and Counteſs of Saliſbury were 
both captured; but the tranſports during the engage- 
ment, fortunately made their eſcape “. 

The Engliſh were at this time moſt agreeably relieved 
from their apprehenſions relative to the fate of Gibraltar 
by the following moſt important and moſt intereſting in- 
telligence, communicated by general Elliot, the gallant 
defender of that fortreſs, to Mr. Secretary Townſhend, 
From the general's repreſentation it appeared, that the 
enemy had collected their whole force by ſea and land: 
the former conſiſted of forty-four fail of the line, beſides 
three inferior two deckers, ten battering ſhips, five 
bomb-ketches, ſeveral frigates and zebecques, a great 
number of gun and mortar boats, a large floating bat- 
tery, many armed veſſels, and near three hundred boats 
purpoſely conſtructed for carrying troops T. Their 
land batteries were mounted with above one hundred 
pieces of cannon, and an equal number of mortars and 
howitzers, and their army conſiſted of near forty thou- 
ſand men. On the 13th of September, at eight in the 
morning, all the battering ſhips commanded by don 
Buenveritura Moreno, rear-admiral, were put in motion 


the ingenious projector had contrived a kind of match, to be 
placed on the lights of the guns, of ſuch a nature, as to emulate 
lightening in the quickneis of its conſumption, and the rapi— 
dity of its action; and by which all the guns on the battery 
were to go off together, as it had been only a ſingle ſhot, But, 
as the red-hot ſhot from the fortreis was what the enemy molt 
dreaded, the niceſt part of this plan ſeems to have been the 
contrivance for communicating water in every direction to re- 
{rain its effect. Inimitation of the circulation of the blood in 
a living body, a great variety of pipes and canals perforated all 
the ſolid workmanihip in ſuch a manner, that a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of water was to be conveyed to every part of the veſſels ; 
a number of pumps being adapted to the purpoſe of an unli- 
mited ſupply. By this means, it was expected that the red- 
hot ſhot would operate to the remedy of its own miſchief: as 


the very action of cutting through thoſe pipes would procure 


its immediate extinction. So that theſe terrible machines, 
teeming with every ſource of outward deſtruction, ſeemed to 
be themſelves invulnerable, and entircly ſecure from all danger. 
The preparation in other reſpects was beyond all example. It 
was ſaid that no leſs than one thouſand two hundred pieces of 
heavy ordnance of various kinds had been accumulated before 
the place, for the almoſt numberleſs intended purpoſes of attack 
The quantities of powder, ſhot, ſhells, and 
of every kind of military ſtore and provition, were fo immenſe 
as to exceed credibility» Lhe quantity of gunpowder only, 
was ſaid to exceed eighty-three thouſand barrels. Forty gun 
boats, with heavy artillery, as many bomb-ketches, with 
twelve inch mortars, beſides a large loating battery, and five 
bomb-ketches, on the uſual conſtruction, were all deſtined to 
ſecond the powerful efforts of the great battering ſhips. 
Nearly all the frigates, and ſmaller armed veſlels of the king- 
dom were aſſembled, to afford ſuch aid as they might be found 
capable of; and three hundred large boats were collected from 
every part of Spain, which with the very great numder already 
in the vicinity, were to miniſter to the hynting veflels during 
action, and to land troops in the place as ſoon as they had diſ- 
mantled the fortreſs. The combined fleets of France and 
Spain, amounting to ſomething about fifty ſhips of the line, 
were to cover and ſupport the attack; and could not but greatly 
heighten the terrors as well as the magniſicence of the ſcene. 
The preparations by land kept pace with thoſe at ſea, "I weive 
thouſand French troops were brought to diffuſe their peculiar 
vivacity and animation through the Spanith army, as well as 
for the benefit to be derived from the example and exertion of 
their ſuperior diſcipline and experience, Ihe duke de CrilloN 
was aſſiſted by a number of the beſt officers of both countries, 


and particularly of the beſt engineers and artilleriſts of his 
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and came forward to their ſeveral ſtations, as previouſly 
appointed, the admiral being placed upon the capital of 
the king's baſtion, the other ſhips extending three to 
the ſouthward of the flag as far as the church battery, 
five to the northward about the heighth of the Old 
Mole, and one a very little to the weſtward of the ad- 
miral. By a quarter before ten they were anchored in 
line, at the diſtance of a thouſand to twelve hundred 
yards, immediately on which a heavy cannonade began 
from all the ſhips, which was ſtrongly ſupported by the 
cannon and mortars in the enemy's lines and approaches. 
At the ſame inſtant our batteries opened with hot and 
cold ſhot from the guns, and ſhells from the howitzers 
and mortars. This fire continued without intermiſſion 
on both ſides till noon, when that of the enemy from 
their ſhips ſeemed to ſlacken, although but little. About 
two o'clock the admiral's ſhip was obſerved to ſmoke 
as if on fire, and a few men were diſcovered to be active 
in ſearching out the cauſe. Our batteries never diſcon- 
tinued. The enemy's fire from the ſhips gradually 
decreaſed. About ſeven in the evening they fired from 
a few guns, and that only at intervals. At midnight the 
admiral's ſhip was plainly diſcovered beginning to burn, 
and in an hour after it was completely in flames ; eight 
more of the ſhips took -fire in ſucceſſion. Signals of 
diſtreſs being now made, the launches, feluccas, and 
boats, had yet made no conſiderable progreſs, and the 
fire from the enemy's batteries on ſhore did not in the 
leaſt 'diminiſh. Captain Curtis of his majeſty's ſhip Bril- 
liant, who was appointed'to the command of the marine 
brigade, and with his ſquadron of gun boats lay ready to 
take advantage of any favourable circumſtance, left the 
New Mole at two o'clock, and about three formed a 
line upon the enemy's flank, advancing and firing with 
great order and expedition, which ſo aſtoniſhed and diſ- 
concerted them, that they fled precipitately with all their 
boats, abandoned the ſhips, in which ſome officers and 
numbers of their men, including many wounded, were 
In the courſe of the day the remain- 
ing eight ſhips ſeverally blew up with violent exploſions ; 
one only eſcaped the effect of our fire, which it was 
thought proper to burn, there being no poſſibility of 

reſerving her. The admiral's flag remained flying on 
board his ſhip till ſhe was totally conſumed. - The royal 
artillery, additional gunners, and marine brigade, only 
could be employed in this ſervice, which they executed 
with deliberate coolneſs and undaunted intrepidity. The 
fire was inceſſant, and the batteries abundantly ſupplied 
with ammunition ; every ſoldier in the garriſon, not on 
duty, eagerly preſſing to ſhare in the honourable labours 
of the day. The enemy's daring attempt by ſea was 
effectually defeated by the well ſupported fire from our 
batteries; but the well-timed, . judicious, and ſpirited 
attack made by brigadier Curtis rendered this ſucceſs a 
complete victory. The loſs in the brigade of ſeamen, 
conſidering the nature of the attack, was very trifling, 
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* This muſt unavoidably have been their wretched fate, 
had they not been dragged from amidft the ſlames through the 
corkinal intrepidity of brigadier Curtis and his people, at the 
moſt imminent hazard of their own lives. The general ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt anguiſh at ſeeing the brigadier's pinnace 
cloſe to one of the largeſt ſhips at the inſtant ſhe blew up, and 
ſpread her wrecks to a vaſt extent all around, till the black 
cloud of ſmoke being diſperſed, he was again revived by the 
ſight of the pinnace, little apprehending that the brigadier was 
in the utmoſt danger of ſinking, ſome pieces of timber having 
fallen into, and pierced the boat, killing the cockſwain, and 
wounding others of the men, ſo that ſcarce any hopes remained 
of reaching the ſhore : he was providentially faves by ſtopping 
the hole with the ſeamen's jackets until boats could arrive to 


their relief. One of our gun-boats was funk at the ſame 


moment. 

+ The duke de Crillon, a general of great reputation, hav- 
ing the chief command of the allied forces, princes of the ro 
blood of France, dignified characters of Europe, firſt nobility 
of Spain, and great military officers, being preſent with the 
beſieged army, an amazing concourſe of ſpectators that filled 
the camp and covered the adjacent hills on this occaſion, plainly 


proved that the combined powers had formed the moſt ſan- 


| much on the ſtate and condition of mankind.” 
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only one man being killed and five wounded. That of 
the enemy in killed, burnt, drowned, and wounded, muſt 
have been une indeed. The ſincere gratitude all the 
priſoners of war expreſſed for their deliverance from the 
various horrors that furrounded them, afford the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to humanity +. | 
The agreeable news from Gibraltar was followed by 
diſpatches from lord Howe, equally encouraging. 
Theſe imported, that his lordſhip having received ay- 
thentic intelligence that the combined fleets of fifty ſail 
of three and two decked ſhips had taken a ſtation ſome 
time before in Gibraltar Bay ; on the morning of the 
I ith of October our fleet entered the Straits, and the 
van arriving off Gibraltar Bay, a ſhort time after the 
cloſe of the day, a very favourable opportunity offered 
for the ſtore-ſhips to have reached their deſtined ancho- 
rage without moleſtation from the enemy; but for want 
ot timely attention to the circumſtances of the navigation 
pointed out in the inſtructions communieated by captain 
Curtis, only four of the thirty-one which had kept com- 
pany with the fleet on the paſſage effected their purpoſe. 
Very tempeſtuous weather on the night of the 1oth had 
put two of the enemy's two decked ſhips on ſhore, a 
third loſt her foremaſt and bowſprit, and a fourth had 
been driven under the works and captured, and two 
more went out of the bay to the eaſtward. With the 
relt of their force they put to ſea the evening of the a 3th 
to interrupt the introduction of the remaining ſtore ſhips, 
and having the wind in their favour they bore down 
upon the fleet then off Fangerolle, in order of battle. 
In the morning of the 14th, the fleet being to the ſouth- 
ward of the enemy ſix or ſeven leagues, and the wind 
changing ſoon after, opportunity was taken to paſs ſuch 
of the ſtore-ſhips as were then with the fleet into the 
bay. On the night of the 18th the reſt of the ſtore- 
ſhips which had been ordered to a ſpecial rendezvous 
with the Buffalo, (one only accepted,) were likewiſe an- 
chored in Roſſia bay. The troops being embarked in 
the ſhips of war, a large ſupply of powder being landed 
at the ſame time, and the wants of the garriſon amply 
provided for, lord Howe propoſed taking advantage of 
an eaſterly wind, which had prevailed the two or three 
preceding days, for returning through the ſtraits to the 
weſtward. 5 
At day- break on the 19th, the combined force of the 
enemy was ſeen at a little diſtance to the N. E. The 
fleet being at that time ſo nearly between Europa and 
Ceuta points that there was not ſpace to form in order of 
battle on either tack, the admiral repaſſed the ſtraits 
followed by the enemy. The wind changed next morn- 
ing to the northward, the combined fleets, conſiſting of 
forty-five or forty- ſix ſhips of the line, ſtiil retained the 
ſame advantage, The Britiſh fleet being formed to 
lee ward to receive them, they were left uninterruptedly 
to take the diſtance at which they ſhould think fit to 
engage. They began their cannonade at ſun- ſet on the 
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guine expectations from their battering ſhips, deemed perfect 
in deſign, completed by dint of prodigious labour and unli- 
mited profuſion of expence, and by common report pro- 
nounced invincible. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the combined forces of France and 
Spain in the fruitleſs attack upon Gibraltar, cannot by an 
means be aſcertained; their own various accounts, being jd 
evidently calculated to depreciate their loſs both by fea and land, 
that the liſts of kt] ed and wounded officers, and of priſoners, 


' which could not be concealed, ſeemed almoſt neceſſary to their 


acknowledging that any was ſuſtained. A letter from a French 
officer, dated on the evening of the 8th, giving an account of 
the attack upon the works on that day by the garriſon, which 
was publiſhed in the foreign gazettes, contains the following 
pathetic paſſage, which may afford ſome idea of the effect pro- 
duced by a fimilar or greater fire on the 1gth ; viz. © The eye 
is fatigued, and the heart rent, with the ſight and groans of 
the dying and wounded, whom the ſoldiers are this moment 
carrying away; the number makes a man ſhudder, and I 
am told, that in other parts of the lines, which are not within 
view of my poſt, the numbers are till greater. Fortunately 
for my feelings, I have not, at this inſtant, leiſure to reflect 
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van and rear, ſeeming to point their principal attack on 
the latter, and continued thar fire along the whole line, 
at a conſiderable diſtance, and with little effect till ten at 
night. It was returned occaſionally from the different 
ſhips of the fleet, as their nearer approach at times af- 
forded a more favourable opportunity for making an 
impreſſion on them. The enemy hauling their wind, 
and the Britiſh fleet keeping on all night with their full 
ſail directed before the commencement of their fire, the 
fleets were much ſeparated, and the enemy ſheltered 
themſelves by running into Cadiz. As ſoon as the 
maſts of the ſhips damaged by the enemy's fire were 
properly ſecured, lord Howe tobk the firſt opportunity 
of ſtanding to the northward, under all the ſail he could 
crowd, with every requiſite care for keeping the fleet 
duly connected to get up again with the enemy. The 
wind continued in the ſame quarter to the 25th of Oc- 
tober, but being more to the eaſt the three following 
days, the ſame preſſed ſail was carried as before; but as 
the enemy, who had perſiſted to avoid a renewal of the 
action of the 21ſt, could not, as the wind then was, be 
forced thereto, except by working in with the Barbary 
ſhore for an uncertain time, which the ſtate of the ſhips 
qid not admit, his lordſhip brought the fleet to on the 
28th to prepare the detachments directed by his inſtruc- 
tions. 

In November, Mr. Secretary Townſhend ſent a let- 
ter to the directors of the Bank of England, of which 
the following is a copy: 


« Gentlemen, Whitehall, Nov. 22, 1782. 
t His majeſty's miniſters, anxious to prevent, as 
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* The following is a copy of the articles agreed upon by 
and between Richard Oſwald, Eſq. the commiſſioner of his 
Britannic majeſty for treating of peace with the commiſſioners 
of the United States, of America, in behalf of his ſaid majeſty, 
on the one part, and John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Jay, and Henry Laurens, four of the committioners of the ſaid 
ſtates for treating of peace with the commiſſioners of his ſaid 
majeſty, on their behalf, on the other part; to be inſerted in, 
and to conſtitute the treaty of peace propoled to be concluded 
between the crown of Great-Britain and the ſaid United 
States; but which treaty is not to be concluded until terms of 
a peace ſhall be agreed upon between Great-Britain and 
France; and his Britannic majeſty ſhall be ready to conclude 
ſuch treaty accordingly. | 

« Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience 
are found by experience to form the only permanent foundation 
of peace and friendihip between ſtates, it is agreed to form the 
articles of the propoſed treaty on ſuch principles of liberal equity 
and reciprocity, as that partial advantages, thoſe ſeeds of diſ- 
cord, being excluded, ſuch a beneficial and ſatisfactory inter- 
courſe between the two countries may be eſtabliſhed, as to 
premiſe and ſecure to both perpetual peace and harmony. 

« Article I. His Britannic majeſty acknowledges the ſaid 
United States, wiz. New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
Rhode Iſland and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

inia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be 
| v6 ſovereign, and independent ſtates ; that he treats with 
them as ſuch; and forhimſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, relin- 
quiſhes all claim to the government, propriety, and territorial 
rights of the ſame, and every part thereof: and thatall diſputes 
which might ariſe in future, on the ſubject of the boundaries 
of the ſald United States, may be prevented, it is hereb 
agreed and declared, that the following are and ſhall be their 
boundaries, v2z. EIN 

« I]. From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, vzz. that 
ang'e which is formed by a line drawn due north from the 
ſource of Saint Croix River to the Highlands: along the ſaid 
iſlands, which divide thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into 
the River St. Laurence from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the north-weſternmoſt head of Connecticut River, 
thence down along the middle of that river to the forty-fifth 
degree of north latitude, from thence by a line due weſt on 
ſaid latitude, until it ſtrikes the river [roquois, or Cataraquy ; 
thence along the middle of ſaid river into Lake Ontario, 
through the middle of ſaid lake, until it ſtrikes the communi- 
cation by water between that Jake and Lake Erie, through the 
middle of ſaid lake until it arrives at the water communication 
between thatlake and Lake Huron; thence through the middle 


of ſaid lake to the water communication between that lake and 
No. LXXV. 
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tit. | 853 
early as poſſible, the mifchiefs too commonly reſulting 
from ſpeculations in the funds, during the uncertain ſtate 
of negociation for peace between the powers at war, 
(and which it is to the general honour and intereſt of all 
great powers to avoid,) have thought it their duty to 
aſk his majeſty's permiſſion to communicate to you, for 
the information of the public, chat the negociations now 
carrying on at Paris, are brought ſo far to a point, as to 
promiſe a deciſive concluſion, either for peace o:, war 
before the meeting of parliament, which will on that 
account be prorogued from Tueſday the 26th inſtant, 
to Thurſday the 5th of December next. 
« I have his majeſty's commands to aſſure you, that 
you will receive immediate notice of the iſſue. 
« ] am, Gentlemen, 
* your molt obedient 
pany of the Bank ee humble ſervant, 
of England, c T. TOWNSHEND.” 
The lord- mayor of London like wiſe received a letter 
to the ſame purport with that addreſſed to the governor 
and company of the Bank of England. After this no- 
tification the following letter was received by the lord- 
mayor: 
« My Lord, | 
* In conſequence of my letter to your lordſhip of the 
22d of the laſt month, I rake the earlieſt opportunity of 
informing your lordſhip, that a meſſenger is juſt arrived 
from Paris with an account of proviſional articles * being 
ſigned on the 13th of November, between his majeſty's 
commiſſioners and the commiſſioners of the United 
States of America, to be inſerted in, and conſtitute a 
treaty of peace; hence peace ſhall be concluded between 
; Great- 


Governor and Com- 


Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior, northward of 
the Ifles Royal and Phelipeaux, to the Long Lake, thence 
through the middle of ſaid Long Lake, and the water commu- 
nication between it and the Lake of the Woods, to the ſaid 
Lake of the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt 
north-weſtern point thereof, and from thence on a due weſt 
courſe to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the ſaid river Miſſiſſippi, until it ſhall in- 
terſect the northernmoſt part of the thirty-firſt degree of north 
latitude, South, by a line to be drawn due caſt from the de- 
termination of the line laſt- mentioned, in the latitude of thirty- 
one degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the river 
Apalachicola, or Canahouche; thence along the middle thereof 
to its junction with the Flint River; thence ſtrait to the head 
of St. Mary's River; and thence down along the middle of St. 
Mary's River to the Atlantic Ocean. Eaſt, by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the River Saint Croix, from its 
mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its ſource, and from its ſource 
directly north to the aforeſaid highlands, which divide the rivers 
that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which fall into the 
River St. Laurence; comprehending all iſtands within twenty 
leagues of any part of the ſhores of the United States, and ly- 
ing between lines to be drawn due eaſt from the points where 
the aforeſaid boundaries, between Nova Scotia on the one 
part, and Eaſt Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectively touch 
the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean; excepting ſuch 
iſlands as now are, and heretofore have been, within the limits 
of the ſaid province of Nova Scotia. | 

III. It is agreed, that the people of the United States ſhall 
continue to enjoy unmoleſted the right to take fiſh of every 
kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the other banks of New 
foundland ; alſo in the Gulph of St. Laurence, and at all other 
places in the ſea, where the inhabitants of both countries uſed 
at any time heretofore to fiſh; and alſo that the inhabitants of 
the United States ſhall have liberty to take fiſh of every kind 
on ſuch part of the coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh filhermen 
ſhall uſe, (but not to dry or cure the ſame on that iſland,) and 
alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks, of all other of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's dominions in America and that the American 
fiſhermen ſhall have liberty to dry and cure fiſh in any of the 
unſettled bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova-Scotia, Mag- 
dalen iſlagds, and Labrador, ſo long as the ſame ſhall remain 
unſettled, but ſo ſoon as the ſame, or either of them, ſhall be 
ſettled, it ſhall not be lawful for the faid fiſhermen to dry or 
cure fiſh at ſuch ſettlements, without a previous agreement tor 
that purpoſe with the inhahitants, proprietors, or poſleſfors of 
the ground. 

IV. It is agreed, that creditors on either ſide, ſhall meet 
with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in 
ſterling money, of all bona fide _ heretofore contracted, 5 
| 10 : * 
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Great-Britain and France. Your lordſhip will pleaſe 
to make this as public as poſſible. n | 
December 3, 1782. 


« J am, &c. 
| " « T, TOWNSHEND.” 
A copy of the above was alfo ſent to the directors of 
the Bank. 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 5th, 
and opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from 
the throne, importing that in conſequence of the ſenſe of 
his parliament, | he pointed all his views and meaſures, 
as well in Europe as in North America, to an entire 
and cordial reconciliation with the colonies, and expreſ- 
five of his perfect reliance on their wiſdom in the further 
roſecution of the war, ſhould its continuance appear to 
indiſpenſible. In his particular addreſs to the com- 
mons, he diſplayed a very ceconomical diſpoſition, a 
generous feeling for the ſufferers in America, made the 
greater conceſſions on his part, and recommended ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be deemed moſt ſalutary and patri- 
otic. After ſome debates as to certain particular parts 
of the ſpeech, an addreſs was unanimouſly agreed to in 
the houſe of lords; the ſame form paſſed in the lower 
houſe, and the addreſſes being reſpectively preſented, 
=Y met with moſt gracious anſwers from the king. 
Intelligence was received about this time of the me- 
lancholy fate of his majeſty's ſhip the Centaur, of 
ſeventy-four guns, commanded by captain Inglefield, 
which foundered near the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean. 
At the time of her ſinking moſt of the crew were on 
board, there not being a ſingle ſhip in ſight to give them 
any aſſiſtance. A ſhort time previous to her going 
down, a part of the crew took to her remaining boats, 
which were three in number, her other boats being ſtove 
in the hurricane : but of theſe two were ſunk from being 
too much laden, and all who were in them periſhed. 
The other, which was very ſmall, containing only 
twelve men, beſides the captain and a boy, fortunately 
reached Fyal, one of the Azores, after being expoſed 
to the greateſt diſtreſs for ſixteen days from the time 
they firſt took to the boat. When theſe wretched ſur- 
vivors quitted the ſhip, they took with them only water 
ſufficient for three days, but which, by prudent manage- 
ment, was lengthened out ſo as to ſerve them nine; 


| 
| 
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4 V. It is agreed, that the congreſs ſhall earneſtly recom- 
mend it to 82 of the reſpective ſtates, to provide 
for the reſtitution of all eſtates, rights and properties, which 
have been confiſcated, belonging to real Britiſh ſubjects, and 
alſo of the eſtates, rights, and properties of perſons reſident in 
diſtricts, in the poſſeſſion of his majeſty's arms, and who have 
not borne arms againſt the ſaid United States. And that per- 
ſons of any other deſcription ſhall have free liberty to go into 
any part or parts of any of the Thirteen United States, and 
therein to remain twelve months unmoleſted in their endea- 
vours to obtain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, rights, 
and properties, as may have been confiſcated; and that con- 
greſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral ſtates a re. 
conſideration and reviſion of all acts or laws regarding the 
premiſes, ſo as to render the ſaid laws or acts perfectly con- 
ſiſtent not only with juſtice and equity, but with that ſpirit of 
conciliation, which on the return of the bleſſings of peace 
ſhould univerſally prevail. And that congreſs ſhall alſo ear- 
neſtly recommend to the ſeveral ſtates, that the eftates, rights, 
and properties of ſuch laſt- mentioned perſons ſhall be reſtored 
to them; they refunding to any perſons who may be now in 
poſſeſſion of the bona fide price (where any has been given) 
which ſuch perſons may have paid on purchaſing any of the 
ſaid lands or properties ſince the confiſcation. 

« And it is agreed, that all perſons who have any intereſt 
in confiſcated lands, either by debts, marriage-ſettlements, or 
otherwiſe, ſhall meet with no lawful impediment in the proſe- 

cution of their juſt rights. | 

VI. That there ſhall be no future confiſcations made, nor 
any proſecutions commenced againſt any perſon or perſons, for 
or by reaſon of the part which he or they may have taken in 
the preſent war; and that no perſon ſhall, on that account, 

| ſuffer any future loſs or damage, either in his perſon, liberty, 
or property, and that thoſe who may be in confinement on 
fuch charges, at the time of the ratification of the treaty in 
America, ſhall be immediately fer at liberty, and the 1 

tions ſo commenced be diſcontinued. 
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after which time they were reduced to the deplorable 
extremiry of drinking their own urine, which ſerved ra- 
ther to increaſe than allay their thirſt. 

Captain James Luttrefl, commander of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Mediator, of forty-four guns, diſplayed an in- 
ſtance of ſingular proweſs in the attack of five ſail of 
French and American frigates laden with military ſtores 
off Ferrol, on the 12th of December, and the capture 
of the Alexander of twenty-four, and the Managere of 
thirty guns, armee en flute, On the 14th captain Ste- 
phen Gregory, of the Alexander, laid a plot to occaſion 
the priſoners to riſe, and hoped to have taken the com- 
mand of the Mediator from captain Luttrell ; but 
through the indefatigable attention of lieutenant Rankin 
of the marines, in the diſpoſal and regulation of ſentries 
as a guard, and the lucky precaution they had taken of 
faſtening down the gratings of all the hatches in the lower 
gun deck, leaving room for only one man at a time to 
come up abaft, the deſperate ſcheme of Gregory was 
prevented without bloodſhed. The alarm he fixed on 
was to fire an eighteen pounder in the gun- room, where 
he lay, for he meſſed with the lieutenant, and had been 
paid every friendly attention. At ten at night the cap- 
tain was alarmed by a terrible ſhock from ſome explo- 
fion, and heard a cry of fire, ſoon after which he was 
informed that the lee port was blown away by the gun 
into the ſea, and the water making in. Having wore 
the ſhip on the other tack to get the port-hole covered 
with tarpaulines and ſecured, the daptain went down, 
found the gun-room on fire, and every thing ſhatteretl 
that was near the exploſion. Gregory and his accom- 
plices were dreſſed, though they had pretended to go to 
bed; and in their cot was found ſome of the gunpowder, 
which they had provided to prime the gun; and, in 
ſhort, every proof neceſſary for a conviction of Gre- 
gory's having fired it for an alarm to make the priſoners 
riſe, He had alſo endeavoured to provide himſelf with 
a ſword, but being diſappointed in his project, begged 
his life. . The cry of fire forward was heard among the 
priſoners when the ſignal gun was fired; but the plot 
being diſcovered and all things ſettled, Gregory, toge- 
ther with thoſe of his officers and men who were ſuſ- 
pected of being concerned in the plot, wers ordered to 


« VII. There ſhall be a firm and perpetual peace between 
his Britannic majeſty and the ſaid ſtates, and between the 
ſubjects .of the one and the citizens of the other, wherefore all 
hoſtilities both by ſea and land ſhall then immediately ceaſe : 
all priſoners on both ſides ſhall be ſet at liberty, and his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, and without 
cauſing any deſtruction, or carrying away any negroes, or 
other property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
armies, garriſons, and fleets from the ſaid United States, and 
from every port, place, and harbour within the ſame; leaving 
in all fortifications the American artillery that may lie therein: 
and ſhall alſo order, and cauſe all archives, records, deeds, - 
and papers, belonging to any of the ſaid ſtates, or their citi- 
zens, which in the courſe of the war may have fallen into the 
hands of his officers, to be forthwith reſtored and delivered to 
the proper ſtates and perſons to whom they belong. 

« VIII. The navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource 
to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and open to the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain and the citizens of the United States. | 

« IX. In caſe it ſhould fo happen, that any place or terri- 
tory belonging to Great-Britain, or to the United States, 
ſhould be conquered by the arms of either from the other, be- 
fare the arrival of theſe articles in America, it is agreed, that 
the ſame ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and without re- 
quiring any compenſation. 


« Done at Paris the 19th day of November, in the year 


1782.” | 
Ricard OswaALD, * 8. 
OHN ADAMS, ( 8. 
. FRANKLIN, (L. S.) 
Jond Jay, (L. S.) 
| HENRY Laurens, (L. S.) 
Witneſs, | 


CALEB WHITFOORD, 
Secretary to the Britiſh Commiſſion. 

W. S. FRANKLIN, X 
Secretary to the American Commiſſion. 
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be put in ons, and kept on bread and water. The 
Managere was conducted into Plymouth Sound, and the 
Alexander followed a ſhort time after. 1 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 23d of 
December, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills that 


their thanks to Sir Edward Hughes and Sir Eyre Coote, 
and then adjourned to the 21ſt of January, as did alſo 
the houſe of commons to the ſame day. 

At the cloſe of this year the agreeable news arrived 
of the releaſe of captain Aſgill, ſon of Sir Charles Aſqill, 
alderman of London, by virtue of an order of the 
United States of America in congreſs aſſembled on the 
5th of November. This brave and amiable young 
officer had been doomed by lot, to ſuffer death, to re- 


* The following letters are adduced as the means by which 
this moſt deſirous event was brought about: 


Copy of a Letter from Count Vergennes to General Waſhington, 

5 2 440 at Verſailles,” July 29, 1782, hs 

« SIR, 

c Tt is not in quality of a king, the friend and ally of the 
United States, though with the knowledge and conſent of his 
majeſty, that I now have the honour to write to your excel- 
lency. It is a man of ſenſibility, and a tender father, who feels 
all the force of paternal love, that I take the liberty to addreſs 
to your Excellency my earneſt ſolicitations in favour of a mo- 
ther and family in tears. Her ſituation ſeems the more worthy 
of notice, on our part, as it is to the humanity of a nation at 
Ir with her own, that ſhe has recourſe for what ſhe ought 

td receive from the impartial juſtice of her own generals. 

« I have the honour to incloſe your excellency a copy of a 
letter which Mrs. Aſgill has juſt wrote to me. I am not 
known to her, nor was I acquainted that her ſon was the un- 
happy victim deſtined by lot to expiate the odious crime that a 
formal denial of juſtice obliges you to revenge. Your excel- 
lency will not read this letter without being affected ; it had 
that effect upon the king and queen, to whom I communi- 
cated it. The goodneſs of their majeſties'. hearts induces 
them to deſire that the inquietudes of an unfortunate mother 
may be calmed, and her tenderneſs re- aſſured. I feel, Sir, 
that theſe are caſes where humanity itſelf exacts the moſt ex- 
treme tigour; perhaps the one now in queſtion may be of the 
number; but allowing reprizals to be juſt; it is not leſs horrid 
to thoſe who are the victims; and the character of your excel- 
lency is too well known for me not to be perſuaded, that you 
deſire nothing more than to avoid the diſagreeable neceſſity. 

«© This is one conſideration, Sir, which, though it is not 
deciſive, may have an influence upon your reſolution. Captain 
Aſgill is doubtleſs your priſoner, but he is among thoſe whom 
the arms of the * contributed to put into your hands at 
Vork Town. Although this circumſtance does not operate as 
a ſafeguard, it however juſtifies the intereſt I permit myſelf 
to take in this affair. If it is in your power, Sir, to conſider 
and have regard to it, you will do what is agreeable to their 
majeſties; the danger of young Aſgill, the tears, the deſpair 
of his mother, affect them ſenſibly, and they will ſee with 
pleaſure, the hope of conſolation ſhine out for thoſe unfortu- 
nate people. 

« In ſeeking to deliver Mf. Aſgill from the fate which 
threatens him, I am far from engaging you to ſeek another 
victim; the pardon, to be perfectly ſatisfactory, mult be entire. 
I do not imagine it can be productive of any bad conſequences, 
If the Engliſh general has not been able to puniſh the horrible 
crime you complain of, in ſo exemplary a manner as he ſhould, 
there is reaſon to think he will take the moſt efficacious mea- 
ſures to prevent the like in future. 

« I ſincerely wiſh that my interceſſion may meet with ſuc- 
ceſs; the ſentiment which dictates it, and which you have not 
ceaſed to manifeſt on every occaſion, aſſures me, that you will 
not be indifferent to the prayers and to the tears of a family, 
which has recourſe to your clemency through me. It is ren- 
dering homage to your virtue to implore it. | 

« J have the honour to be, with the moſt perfect conſidera- 
tion, Sir, your's, &c. 

(Signed) 


„DE VERGENNES.” 
Copy of a Letter from Lady Aſgil to Count Vergennes, dated 
Lon y 
« SIR, 


don, July 18, 17892. 


* If the politeneſs of the French court will permit an ap- 
plication of a ſtranger, there can be no doubt but one in which 
all the tender feelings of an individual can be intereſted, will 
meet with a favourable reception from a nobleman, whoſe cha- 
racer does honour not only to his own — but to human 
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nature. The ſubject, Sir, on which I preſume to implore 


were ready, after which the lords unanimouſly voted 


| 
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taliate for the murder of one captain Huddy, an Ame- 
rican officer, who had been executed as a traitor by the 
loyal refugees at New York. Immediately on hearing 
of the fate of her unfortunate fon, lady Aſqill, his afflicted 
mother, applied, in the moft pathetic terms, to the 
count de Vergennes, prime miniſter of France. The 
count, with great humanity and politeneſs, wrote to ge- 
neral Waſhington on the intereſting ſubject, and that 
officer, warmly interfering in behalf of the unhappy 
captain, his life was ſpared “. 

The expectations of the public were now greatly 
raiſed from the apparent proſpect of the happy reſtora- 
tion of a general peace, and the preliminary articles of 
peace between England and France were ſigned at Ver- 
ſallles, on the 20th of January, 1783, by Mr. Alleyne 
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your aſſiſtance, is too heart- piercing for me to dwell on, and 
common fame has, moſt probably, informed you of it; it there- 
fore renders the painful taſk unneceſſary. My fon, and only 
ſon, as dear as he is brave, amiable as he is deferving of being. 
ſo, only nineteen, a priſoner under articles of capitulation of 
York 'Town, is now confined in America an object of reta- 
liation, Shall an innocent ſuffer for the guilty! Repreſent to 
yourſelf the ſituation of a family under ſuch circumſtances, 
ſurrounded as I am by objects of diſtreſs; diſtracted with fear 
and grief; no words can expreſs my feeling, or paint the ſcene. 
My huſband given over by his phyſicians, a few hours before 
the news arrived, and not in a ſtate to be informed of the mis- 
fortune ; my daughter ſeized with a fever and delirium, raving 
about her brother, and without one interval of reaſon, ſave to 
pox yer prenry circumſtances. Let your feelings, Sir, ſug- 
geſt and plead for my inexpreſſible miſery, A word from you, 
like a voice from Heaven, will fave us from diſtraction and 
wretchedneſs, I am well informed general Waſhington re- 
veres your character; ſay but to him you wiſh my ſon to be 
releaſcd, and he will reſtore him to his diſtracted family, and 
render him to happineſs. My ſon's virtue and bravery will 
juſtify the deed. His honour, Sir, carried him to America. 
He was born to afluence, independence, and the happieſt proſ- 
pets. Let me again ſupplicate your goodneſs; let me reſpect- 
fully implore your high influence in behalf of innocence, in 
the cauſe of juſtice, of humanity; that you would, Sir, diſpatch 
a letter to general Waſhington, from France, and favour me 
with a copy of it, to be ſent from hence, I am ſenſible of the 
liberty I take in making this requeſt; but I am ſenſible whe- 
ther you comply with it or not, you will pity the diſtreſs that 
ſuggeſts itz your humanity will drop a tear on the fault, and 
efface it. I will pray that Heaven may grant you may never 
want the comfort it is in your power to beſtow on | 
ASGILL.” 
Nor was the humanity or liberality of general Waſhington 
leſs conſpicuous on this joyful occaſion, as appeared from the 

following copy of a letter from the general to Mr. Aſgill, co- 
vering the reſolve of congreſs to releaſe him. 


Head-Quarters, Nov. 1g. 
_« SIR, 

« It affords me ſingular pleaſure to have it in my power to 
tranſmit you the incloſed copy of an act of congreſs of the 7th 
inſtant, by which you are releafed from the difagreeable circum- 
ſtances in which you have ſo long been. Suppoſing you would 
wiſh to go into New-York as ſoon as poſſible, I alfo incloſe a 
paſſport for that purpoſe. 

« Your letter of the 18th of October, came regularly to 
my hands; I beg you to believe, that my not anſwering it 
ſooner did not proceed from inattention to you, or a want of. 
feeling for your ſituation. I daily expected a determination of 
your caſe; and I thought it better to await that, than to feed 
you with hopes that might in the end prove fruitlefs. 

« cannot take leave of you, Sir, without aſſuring you, 
that in whatever light my agency in this unpleaſing affair ma 
be received, I never was influenced through the whole of it by 
ſanguinary motives, but by what I conceived a ſenſe of my 
duty, which loudly called upon me to take meaſures, however 
diſagreeable, to prevent a repetition of thoſe enormities which 
have been the ſubject of diſcuſſion; and that this important end 
is likely to be anſwered without the effuſion of the blood of an 
innocent perſon, ts not a greater rele to you, than it is to, 

ir, 
Your moft obedient; 
and homble ſervant, 

(Signed) G. WASHINGTON.” 

Thus by the interference of the count de Vergennes, and 
the interpoſition of bees Waſhinꝑton in conſequence thereof, 
was the happy effect produced, and a moſt reſpectable character 
reſcued from an undeſerved fate, to the joy of his relatives in 
particular, and the friends of markind in general. 


Fitz- 
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Ficz-Herbert, on the part of the one; and by the count 
de Vergennes, on that of the other; as the preliminary 
articles between England and Spain were, on the fame 
day by the firſt of thoſe gentlemen, and by the count 
D'Aranda, on the part of the catholic king“. I 
Oh the 17th of February, great debates took place 


pt DET 


The following is a tranſlation of the Preliminary Articles 
of Peace, between his Britannic Majeſty, and the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King : 

« IN THE NamE of THE Mosr Hoty Trinity, 

« The king of Great-Britain and the Moſt Chriſtian kin 
equally animated with a deſire of putting an end to the calami- 
ties of a deſtructive war, and of re-eſtabliſhing union and good 
underftanding between them, as neceſſary for the good of man- 
kind in general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, ſtates, 
and ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe, uz. on the part of 
his Britannic majeſty Mr. Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, miniſter 
plenipotentiary of his ſaid majeſty king of Great- Britain; and 
on the part of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, Charles Gravier, 
count de Vergennes, counſellor in all his councils, commander 
of his orders, counſellor of ſtate, minifter, and ſecretary of ſtate, 


and of the commands and finances of his faid majeſty, ' for the 


department of foreign affairs z who, after having duly commu- 
nicated to each other their full powers in good form, have 

reed on the following preliminary articles 

« Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between his 
Britannic majeſty, and his molt Chriſtian majeſty, their king- 
doms, ſtates, and ſubjects by ſea and by land, in all parts of 
the world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, 
as well as to the ſubjects, of the two powers, to ſtop all hoſti- 
lities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, forgetting what is 
paſſed, of which their ſovereigns give them the order and ex- 
ample. And, for the execution of this article, ſea-paſſes ſhall 
be given on each {ide for the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid powers. 

« II. His majeſty the king of Great-Britain ſhall ,preſerve 
in full right the iſland of Newfoundland, and the adjacent 


iſlands, in the ſame manner as the whole was ceded to him by 


the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, fave the excep- 
tions which ſhall be ſtipulated by the fifth article of the preſent 
treaty. 

« ll. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in order to prevent 
quarrels, which have hitherto ariſen between the two nations 
of England and France, renounces the right of fiſhing, which 
belongs to him by virtue of the faid article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, from Cape Bonaviſta to Cape St. John, ſituated on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Newfoundland, in about fifty degrees of 
north latitudez whereby the French fiſhery ſhall cummence at 
the ſaid Cape St. John, ſhall go round by the north, and, go- 
ing down the weſtern coaſt of the iſland of Newfoundland, 
ſhall have for boundary the place called Cape Raye, ſituated in 
forty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes latitude. 

« IV. The French fiſhermen fhall enjoy the fiſhery aſſigned 
them by the foregoing article, as they have a right to enjoy it 
by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 

« V. His Britannic majeſty will cede in full right to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

« VI. With regard to the right of fiſhing in the Gulph of 
St. Laurence, the French ſhall continue to enjoy it conform- 
ably to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris. 

« VII. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to France 
the iſland of St. Lucia, and ſhall cede and guarantee to her that 
of Tobago. 

60 VIII. The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall reſtore to Great- 
Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadines, St. V in- 
cent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat; 
and the fortreſſes of thoſe iflands, conquered by the arms of 
Great-Britain and by thoſe of France, ſhall be reſtored in the 
ſame condition in which they. were when the conqueſt of them 
was made, provided that the term of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the time of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, ſhall be granted to the reſpective ſubjects of the crowns 
of Great-Britain and France, who may have ſettled in the ſaid 


iſlands, and in other places which ſhall be reſtored by the de- 


finitive treaty, to ſell their eſtates, recover their debts, and to 
tranſport their effects and retire without being reſtrained, on 
account of their religion, or any other whatever, except in 
caſes of debt or of criminal proſecutions. 

« IX... The king of Great-Britain ſhall cede and guarantee 
in full right to his, moſt Chriſtian majeſty the river of Senegal, 


and its dependencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor, 


Galam, Arquin, and Portendu. His Britannic majeſty ſhall 


reſtare, likewiſe, the iſland of Goree, which ſhall be Frag. 


in the condition in which it was when the Britiſh arms 
poſſeſſton of it. eee "ry er 
K. The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall, an his 
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minary articles of peace. 


ſide, guarantee 


HtSTORY Of ENGLAND. 


in the houſes of parliament on the ſubject of the preli: 
Of theſe debates the followa 
ing is a ſummary account : In the upper houſe the leaders 
of the oppoſition conſidered the preliminaries as injuri- 
ous to the intereſt and honour of Great-Britain ; accuſed 
the miniſtry of impolicy and improvidence in marking 
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to his majeſty the king of Great-Britain the poſſeſſion of Fort 
James, and of the river Gambia. 

« XI. In order to prevent all diſcuſſions in that part of the 
world, the two courts ſhall agree, either by the definitive 
treaty, or by a ſeparate act, upon the boundaries to be fixed in 
their reſpective poſſeſſions. Ihe gum trade ſhaÞ be carried on 


in future as the Engliſh and French nations carried it on before 


the year 1755. | | 

« X{I. In regard to the reſt of the coaſts of Africa, the ſub- 
jects of both powers ſhall continue to frequent them, according 
to the cuſtom which has prevailed hitherto. _ | 

* XIII. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty ail the eſtabliſhments which belonged 


to him at the commencement of the preſent war on the coaſt of 


Orixa, and in Bengal, with liberty to ſurround Chandernagor 
with a ditch for draining the waters; and his Britannic majeſt 
engages to take ſuch meaſures as may be in his power. for ſe- 
curing to the ſubjects of France in that part of India, as alſo 
on the coaſt of Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free, 
and independent trade, ſuch as was carried on by the late 
French Eaſt-India company, whether it be carried on by them 
as individuals or a company. 

« XIV. Pondicherry, as well as Karical, ſhall likewiſe be 
reſtored, and guaranteed to France; and his Britannic majeſt 
ſhall procure, to ſerve as a- dependency round Pondicherry, 
the two diſtricts of Valanour and Bahour, and as a dependency 
round Karical, the four contiguous Magans. . 

« XV. France ſhall again enter into poſſeſſion of Mahé, 
and of the Comptoir at Surat: and the French ſhall carry on 
commerce in this part of India conformably to the principles 
laid down in the thirteenth article of this treaty. 

« XVI. In caſe France has allies in India, they ſhall be 
invited, as well as thoſe of Great-Britain, to accede-to the 
preſent pacification; and for that purpoſe a term of four months, 
to be imputed from the day on which the propoſal ſhall be made 
to them, ſhall be allowed them to make their deciſion; and in 
caſe of refufal on their part, their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
majeſties agree not to give them any aſſiſtance, directly or in- 
directly, againſt the Britiſh or French poſſeſſions, or againſt 
the ancient poſſeſſions of their reſpective allies; and their ſaid 
majeſties ſhall offer them their good offices towards a mutual 
accommodation. 

« XVII. The king of Great-Britain, deſirous of giving 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty a ſincere proof of reconciliation and 
friendſhip, and of contributing to the ſolidity of the peace 
which is on the point of being re-eſtabliſhed, will conſent to 
the. abrogation and ſuppreſſion of all the articles relative to 
Dunkirk, from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht in 
1713, incluſive, to this time. | 

XVIII. By the definitive treaty, all thoſe which have ex- 
iſted till now between the two high contracting parties, and 
which ſhall not have been derogated from either by the ſaid 
treaty, or by the preſent preliminary treaty, ſhall be renewed 
and confirmed; and the two courts ſhall name commiſſioners to 
enquire into the ſtate of commerce between the two nations, 
in order to agree upon new arrangements of trade, on the 
footing of reciprocity and mutual convenience. The ſaid two - 
courts ſhall together amicably fix a competent term for the 
duration of that buſineſs. VVV 

« XIX. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, or which may be, conquered in any part of the world 
whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, or by thoſe 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and which are not included in 


the preſent articles, ſhal] be reſtored without difficulty, and 


without requiring compenſation. 

« XX, As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epoch for the re- 
ſtitutions and the evacuations to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, that the king of Great- Britain 
ſhall cauſe to be evacuated the iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, three months after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, or ſouner if it can be done; St. Lucia in the Weſt- 
Indies, and Goree in Africa, three months after the ratifica- 
tion of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. The 
king of Great- Britain ſhall in like manner, at the end of three 
months after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner 
if it can be done, enter again into poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſ- 
topher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 


«. France ſhall be put into poſſeſſion of the towns and comp- 
toirs, which are reſtored to her in the Eaſt-Indies, and of the 
territories which are procured for her, to ſerve as dependencies 
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the boundarics between the territorial rights of Great- 


Britain and the United States of America; cenſured 
them for ſending out an incompetent commiſſioner to 
negociate with them, a appeared from the ſhameful 
ignorance, folly, and abſurdity of the proviſional arti- 
cles, condemned the ſeveral conceſſions both in America 
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round Pondicherry, and round Karical, fix months after the 

3 of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can be 
one. 

„France ſhall, at the end of the ſame term of fix months, 

reſtore the towns and territories which her arms may have 

taken from the Engliſh or their allies in the Eatt-Indies. 

« In conſequence whereof, the neceſlary orders ſhall be ſent 
by each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſl- 
ports for the chips which ſhall carry them, 3 after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty. 

« XXI. The priſoners made reſpectively by the arms of his 
Britannic majeſty, and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by land and 
by ſea, ſhall be reſtored 8 and bona fide, imme- 
diately after the ratification of the definitive treaty, without 
rauſom, and on paying the debts they may have contracted 
during their captivity; and each crown ſhall reſpectively re- 
imburſe the ſums which ſhall have been advanced for the ſub- 
ſiſtence and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign 
of the country where they ſhall have been detained, according 
to the receipts and atteſted accounts, and other authentic titles 
which ſhall be produced on each fide. | 

« XXII. In order to prevent all cauſes of complaint and 
diſpute which may ariſe on account of prizes which may be 
made at ſea after the ſigning of theſe pre iminary articles, it is 
reciprocally agreed, that the veſſels and effects, which may be 
taken in the Channel and the North Seas, after the ſpace of 
twelve days, to be computed from the ratification of the pre- 
ſent preliminary articles thall be reſtored on each fide. "That 
the term ſhall be one month from the Channel and North Seas, 
as far as the Canary iſlands, incluſively, whether in the ocean 
or in the Mediterranean. Two months from the ſaid Canary 
iſlands, as far as the equinoctial line or equator : and laſtly, 
five months in all other parts of the world, without any ex- 
ception, or any other more particular deſcription of time and 

ce. 
ow XXIII. The ratification of the preſent preliminary arti. 
cles ſhall be expedited in good and due form, and exchanged in 
the ſpace of one month, or ſooner if it can be done, to be 
computed from the day of the ſignature of the preſent articles. 

In witneſs whereof, we, the underwritten miniſters ple- 

nipotentiary of his Britannic majeſty, and of his moſt 

Chriſtian majeſty, by virtue of our reſpective full 
wers, have ſigned the preſent preliminary articles, 

and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto, 


Done at Verſailles the 20th day of January. 1783. 


ALLEYNE FIrz-HERBERT. (L. S.) 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES.” (L. S.) 


The following is a tranſlation of the preliminary articles of 
peace between his Britannic majeſty, and the moſt Catholic 
king. Signed at Verſailles, the 20th of January, 178g. 


« IN THE NAME OF THE MosT HoLy Trinity, 


deſtructive war, and of re-eſtabliſhing union and good under- 
ſtanding between them, as neceſſary for the good of mankind 
in general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, ſtates, and 
ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe, viz. on the part of his 
majeſty the king of Great-Britain, Mr. Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, 
miniſter plenipotentiary of the ſaid majeſty ; and on the part of 
his majeſty the king of Spain, Don Peter Paul Abarea de 
Bo ea 3 d' Urnea, &c. count of Aranda and Caſtle 
Florida, marquis of Torres, of Villanan and Rupit, viſcount 
of Rueda and Yock, baron of the baronies of Gavin, Sietano, 
Clamoſa, Enipol, Trazmoz, La Matade Caſtil, Vii 
Antillon, La Almonda, Cortes, Jorva, St. Genis, Robovillet, 
Oreau, and St. Colom de Farnes, lord of the. Tenance, and 
honour of Alcalaten, the valley of Rodellar, the caſtles and 
towns of Maella, Meſones, Tiurana, de Villaplana, Taradell, 
and Viladran, &c. Rico Hombre in Aragon, by birth, 

randee of Spain of the firſt claſs, knight of the order of the 
Golden Fleece, and that of the Holy Ghoſt, gentleman of the 
king's bed-chamber in ——_— captain-general of his ar- 
mies, and his ambaſſador to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, who, 
after having duly communicated to each other their full powers 
in good form, have agreed on the following preliminary ar- 
ticles: | 

'« Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, fincere friendſhip ſhall be eſtabliſhed between his 
Britannic majeſty and his Catholic majeſty, their kingdoms, 
ſtates, and ſubjects, by ſea and by land, in all parts of the 

No. LXXV. 


The king of Great-Britain and the king of Spain, equally 
animated with a deſire of putting an end to the calamities of a 
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and the Eaſt-Indies, and concluded, from the general 
tenor of the preliminarics, that the miniſtry had acceded 
impiicitly to whatever terms might have been propoſed 
to them. In anſwer to theſe charges, the friends of 
adminiſtration obſerved, that the peace was as good as 
we had reaſon to expect, conſidering the — of 

does 
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world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, as 
well as to the ſubjects of the two powers, to ſtop all hoſtilities, 
and to live in the moſt perfe& union, forgetting what has 
paſſed, of which their ſovereigns give them the order and ex- 
ample; and for the execution of this article, ſea-paſſes ſhall be 
given on each fide for the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid powers. 

« II. His Catholic majeſty ſhall keep the iſland of Minorca. 

III. His Britannic majeſty ſhall cede to his Catholic mat 
jeſty Eaſt Florida, and his Catholic majeſty ſhall keep Weſt 
Florida, provided that the term of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the time of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
who are ſettled as well in the iſland of Minorca as in the two 
Floridas, to ſell their eſtates, recover their debts, and to tranſ- 
port their effects, as well as their perſons, without being re- 
ſtrained on account of their religion, or under any pretence 
whatſoever, except that of debts and criminal proſecutions; 
and his Britannic majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the ef- 
fects that may belong to him in the Eaſt Florida, whether ar- 
tillery or others, 9 carried away. 

« IV. His Catholic majeſty ſhall not, for the future, ſuffer 
the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, or their workmen, to be 
diſturbed or moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in their 
occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood, 
in a diſtri of which the boundaries ſhall be fixed, and for this 
purpoſe they may build without hindrance, and occupy without 
interruption, the houſes and magazines neceſſary for them, for 
their families, and for their effects, in a place to be agreed 
upon, either in the definitive treaty, or within fix months 
after the exchange of the ratifications; and his ſaid Catholic 
majeſty aſſures to them, by this article, the entire enjoyment 
of what is above ſtipulated; provided that theſe ſtipulations 
ſhall not be conſidered as derogatory in any reſpect from the 
rights of his ſovereignty. | 

« V. His Catholic majeſty ſhall reſtore to Great-Britain 
the iflands of Providence and the Bahamas, without exception, 
in the ſame condition in which they were, when they were 
conquered by the arms of the king of Spain. | 

« VI. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, or may be conquered in any part of the world whatſo- 
ever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, or by thoſe of his 
Catholic majeſty, and which are not included in our preſent 
articles, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and without re- 
quiring compenſation. EX 

« VII. By the definitive treaty, all thoſe which have exiſted 
till now between the two high contracting parties, and which 
ſhall not be derugated from either by the ſaid treaty, or by the 
preſent preliminary treaty, ſhall be renewed and confirmed; 
and the two courts ſhall name commiſſioners to enquire into 
the ſtate of the commerce between the two nations, in order 
to agree upon new arrangements of trade, on the footing of 
reciprocity and mutual convenience; and the two ſaid courts 
ſhall together, amicably fix a competent term for the duration 
of that buſineſs. 

« VIII. As it is neceſſary to aflign a fixed epoch for the 
reſtitutions and evacuations to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, That the king of Great- 
Britain ſhall cauſe Eaſt Florida to be evacuated, three months 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done. 

« The king of Great-Britain ſhall likewiſe enter again into 

poſſeſſion of the Bahama iſlands, without exception, in the 
ſpace of three months after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty. . 
* fn conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders :hall be ſent 
by each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſ- 
ports for the ſhips which ſhell carry them, immediately after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty. 

« IX. The priſoners made 1 by the arms of his 
Britannic majeſty, and his Catholic majeſty, by ſea and by 
land, ſhall, immediately after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, be reciprocally and bona fide reſtored without ranſom, 
and on paying the debts they may have contracted during their 
captivity, and each crown ſhall reſpectively reimburſe the ſums 
which ſha.l have been advanced for the ſubſiſtence and main- 
tenance of their priſoners by the ſovereign of the country where 
they ſhall have been detained, according to the receipts and 
atteſted accounts, and other authentic tities which ſhall be 
produced on each fide. | 

« X, In order to prevent all cauſes of complaint and diſpute, 
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8 that aſſailed ys, in Europe, 
Weſt- Indies, and in che Balk They remarked with 
great propriety,” that the "miniſtry who tranſacted the 
Important matter alluded to had come into power at the 
moſt critical moment this nation had ever experienced ; 
that they were ſenſible of the diſtreſſed ſituation of their 
country, and the arduous taſk they were about to un- 
dertake ; but that, actuated by their duty, their attach- 
ment to the conſtitution, and their public ſpirit, they 


rather choſe to run all hazards, than ſuffer ſuch deſtruc- 
longer to be purſued ; that they had 


tive meaſures any 
come into adminiſtration when the cry of the whole na- 
tion was, Give. us peace on any terms; and that 
they had procured a peace on much bettet terms than 
could have been expected. They drew a diſtreſſed 
icture of the ſituation of this country; and inferred, 
rom the reduced ſtate of the finances, the impoſſibility 
of continuing a war without the hazard of a national 
bankruptcy. With reſpe& to what was particularly 
urged as to conceſſions, they obſerved, that France had, 
from the beginning of the negociations, inſiſted to be 
releaſed from ſome of the reſtrictions to which we had 
bound her; that our ſituation in the Weſt- Indies, Fobagy 
excepred, was the ſame we held at the peace of 1763, 
when, we were Victorious in every part, of the globe. As 
to the boundaries in America ſo much objected to, they 
urged, that they were propoſed: agreeable to the ſyſtem 
of moderation that now began to prevail in the - moſt 
enlightened parts of Europe; and, in a word, preſumed 
that all circumſtances conſidered, every diſpaſſionate 
and impartial man would be convinced that the miniſtry 
had done their duty, and made as good a peace as this 
kingdom hadi a right to expect. At length the motion 
for an addreſs was carried by a majority of thirteen. 
The members of the lower houſe, who ſpoke on this 
important occaſion both for and againft the prelimina- 
ries, went over much the fame ground in general wich 
thoſe of the upper: we ſhall, therefore, only advert to 
ſuch arguments as had not been ſo explicitly urged by 
any of the noble ſpeakers in that houſe. The ſup- 
porters of the preliminaries obſerved, that at the con- 
clufioti of a glorious war it would have been difficult to 
perſuade the pubfic, that the terms were ſufficiently ade- 
unte to their expectations, but at the period of an un- 
Feud war they could not be deemed humiliating : 
that at the cloſe 4 all wars, one of the powers would 
moſt. probably, have the aſcendancy, and to that power 
conceſſions mult neceſſarily be made: but to devide on 
the rherits of the intended peace, it was eſfential to take 
d view of our national finances, and that, of taking a 
comparative view of the preſent ſituation of this country 
with. that previous to the war with America, the picture 
would: be found truly deplorable. Having particularly 
adyerted to the national debt, it was ſubmitted to the 


in. America, in the | 


| dreſs to countenance fuch a coalition; but havin 


judgement of the houſe, if a continuance of the war 


could end in any thing lefs than certain ruin. The op- 
poſers of the preliminaries went into a diſcuſſion of the 
particulars of each treaty, reprobated the ſeveral ceſ- 
lions made to France, cenſured the ceſſion of Minorca 
and Eaſt Florida to Spain, adverted to the boundaties 
in America, and the declaration of the United States, 
and concluded, from a variety of circumſtances reſpect- 
ing the terms in general, that there was no great pro- 
bability of a laſting peace, An addreſs having been 
moved by one of the members who ſpoke firſt on the 
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which may ariſe on account of prizes which may be paid at fea 
after the . of theſe preliminary articles, it is reciprocally 
agreed that the ſhips and effects which may be taken in the 
Channel, or in the North Seas, after the ſpace of twelve days, 
to be computed from the ratification of the preſent preliminary 
articles, ſhall be reſtored on each ſide. | 


« That the term ſhall be ane month from the Channel, 8 
and the North Seas as far as the Canary iſlands incluſively, F 


whether in the Ocean or in the Mediterranean : two months 
from the ſaid Canary iſtands as far as the equinoctial line, or 


equator, and, laſtly, five months in alf parts of the, world 


without exception, or other more deſcription of time and 
place, : | | | 


. 
* 


HISTORY O ENGLAND. 


part of adminiſtration, 20. amendment was firſt moved 
by a noble lord, and Carried: by a majority of ſixteen 
againſt the miniſter, e "x 
In conſequence of the preliminary articles of peace 
ſigned by the reſpective belligerent powers, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons farther to open an 


| 


| 


intercourſe between Great-Britain and the United States 
of America. This bill paſſed through ſome ſtages, but 
was finally loſt on the appointment of a new miniſtry, 
and all the arguments that were urged for and againſt 
it, were, in fact, included in the debates that followed 
the bringing in of another bill, introduced by Mr. Se- 
cretary Fox, in order to accompliſn the ſame object. 
About chis time an unexpected coalition of the par- 
tizans of lord North and Mr. Fox took place, and the 
conſequent cenſures paſſed in the lower houſe on the ne- 
gociators of the peace. Many members thought theſe 
inconveniences of ſuch ſerious conſequence, that, how- 
ever it might ſeem. to encroach on the royal preroga- 
tive, in Which alone was the appointment of miniſters, 
it was highly neceſſary, in a moment fo extremely cri- 
tical, to addreſs his majeſty on this occaſion. Accord- 
ingly the following motion was made on the 24th of 
March, © That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, that he, would be : graciouſly. pleaſed to take 
into conſideration: the .preſent calamitous condition of 
this country occaſioned by a long and ruinous war, and 
that he would appoint ſuch an adminiſtration, as would 
deſerve the confidence of the people, and relieve them 
from the diſtractions under which they groaned;” This 
motion could not be expected to paſs without oppoh- 
tion, nor the famous coalition not to be ſeverely cen- 
ſured on the one hand, or remain unſupported on the 
other. A member whoſe parliamentary conduct had 


ever been graced by independence and integrity, (Mr. 


| Martin,) peremptorily declared, that from fixed prin- 


ciple he abhorred the coalition; that he had for many 
years. heard the wiſeſt and beſt men in the houſe exclaim 
againſt the incompetence of the noble lord (North) to 
ſuſtain the vaft cares of this mighty empire, that his 
ſomnoleney, his blunders, his obſtinacy, &c. had been 
the continual theme of thoſe very men who were now 
elaborate in their encomiums on his character; and 
that therefore he ſnould feel himſelf a betrayer of the 
intereſts of his country, if he gave his voice for an ad- 
an 
entire confidence in the wiſdom and firmneſs of his 
ſovereign, he ſhould vote for it, not doubting that his 
majeſty's choice would meet the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of 
his people. At length the addreſs was put, carried, 
and graciouſly received by his majeſty, who ſaid, that 
it was his earneſt deſire to do every thing in his power 
to comply with the wiſhes expreſſed by his faithful 
commons, | | 

On the 31ſt, the country being ſtill without an ad- 
miniſtration, the chancellor of the exchequer announced 
his reſignation to. the houſe, The ſuſpenſion of public 
buſineſs, unavoidably conſequent on this ſtate of affairs, 
afforded juſt ground for public murmur and parliamen- 
tary. interference. Different forms of addreſſes were 
moved and ſubmitted to the confideration of the houſe, 
but nothing was carried into reſolution ; till at length an 
adminiſtration was formed, and on the 2d of April 
many of the conſequent new writs were moved for in 
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the houſe. 
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4 NI. The ratification of the preſent preliminary articles 
ſhall be expedited in good and due form, and exchanged in 
the ſpace of one month, or ſooner if it can be done, to be 
computed from the day:of the ſignature of the preſent articles. 
ss ]q witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſters ple- 


nipotentiary of his Britannic majeſty and of his Ca- 
_ tholic; majeſty, by virtue of our reſpective powers, 

have agreed upon and ſigned theſe preliminary articles, 

and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. 


| Done at Verſailles the 20th day of January, 1783. 
AlLEVYNE FiTzZ-HERBERT, (L. I 
LIE CourE d'ARAN DA, (L. S. 


On 
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On the 15th the royal aſſent. was given by commiſ- 
fion to ſeveral public and privace bills; likewiſe the bill 


to repeal the acts of the 16th and 17th of his preſent | 
majeſty which prohibited the trade and intercourſe with 


America, The bill for puniſhing mutiny and deſer- 
tion. The bill to obviace all doubts which have ariſen 
or may ariſe, concerning the excluſive rights of the 
parliament and courts of Ireland .in matters of legiſlature 
and judicature, and for preventing any writ of error ar 
appeal from any of his majeſty's courts in the kingdom 
of Great-Britain. | | 

From the time when the new adminiſtration aſſumed 
the reins of government, no other ſubje&t of moment 
occurred except the ſtatement of the new loan, till the 
7th of May, when Mr. Pitt opened the great buſineſs 
of parliamentary reform, and defended his motion with 
all the powers of eloquence ; however, after ſome in- 
genious debates on both ſides the queſtion, there ap- 
peared a majority of one hundred and forty-four againſt 
It 


r 
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Among the taxes propoſed at the opening of the 
budget by lord John Cavendiſh, that on receipts ap- 
peared to be particularly unpopular, as it produced a 
general murmur among the commercial part of the 
community, followed by petitions from the city of 
London, and other parts, though without producing the 
deſired effect. | 

On the 23d of June the chancellor of the exchequer 
delivered to the houſe a written meſſage from the king, 
of which the following is a copy : 

„ GEORGE R. 

tc His majeſty having taken into conſideration the 
propriety of making an immediate and ſeparate eſta- 
bliſhment for his dearly beloved fon the prince of Wales, 
relies on the experienced zeal and affection of the houſe 
for the concurrence and ſupport of ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall be moſt proper to aſſiſt his majeſty in this deſign.” 

After a few previous enquiries, the queſtion was put 
for referring the meſſage to the committee of ſupply, 
and carried unanimouſly ; and on the 25th the bn ©. of 
the day for taking the ſame into conſideration being read, 
and the houſe having gone into a committee of ſupply, 
lord John Cavendiſh ſaid, that the committee muſt 
neceſſarily feel the moſt lively ſentiments of affection to 
his majeſty for the gracious manner in which he had de- 
termined to provide for the eſtabliſhment of the prince 
of Wales, without calling upon his people for any ad- 
ditional ſupply to his civil lift on that account, The 
whole of the annual expence his majeſty was reſolved to 
take upon himſelf, and to allow his royal highneſe fifty | 
thouſand pounds a year, but the committee could not | 
be ignorant of the ſtate of the civil liſt. About fifty 
thouſand pounds had been ſet aſide towards paying 
debts, which would keep the civil liſt down to eight 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for about ſix years to 
come, and the allowance of fifty thouſand pounds a year 
to the prince would leave his majeſty's revenue ſo low, 
that it would be barely ſufficient to diſcharge the differ- | 
ent claims upon it. In ſuch a ſituation, therefore, it 
was not ſurprizing that his majeſty ſhould call upon his 
faithful commons for a temporary aid to equip his ſon at 
his outſet. - The queſtion being put, was agreed to 
nem. con. 

From this period no more buſineſs of moment was 
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So ſtrenuous were the freeholders of the county of York 
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diſcuſſed in either houſe till the 16th of July, when his 
majeſty cloſed the ſeflion with a ſpeech from the throne. 


* Having related the moſt important parliamentary 


tranſactions,' we muſt now advert to others of a different 
nature. His majeſty having, on the gth of February, 
been pleaſed to order letters patents to be paſſed under 
the great ſeal of the kingdom of Ireland, for creating a 
ſociety, or brotherhood, to be called Knights of the 
Iluſtrious Order of St. Patrick, to conſiſt of the ſove- 
reign and fifteen knights companions, of which his ma- 


| jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors ſhould perpetually be 


ſovereigns, and his majeſty's lieutenant- general, and 
governor-general of Ireland, or the lord-deputy or de- 
puties, or lords juſtices, or other chief governors, ſhould 
officiate as grand maſters, fifteen knights companions 
of the ſaid order were accordingly conſtituted by ap- 
pointment of his majeſty, and afterwards veſted with the 
inſignia in due form f. 7 
The court martial which had been ſummoned on the 
trial of general Murray for the loſs of Minorca met at 
the cloſe of the preceding month, at the Horſe Guards, 
to receive the deciſion of the court, after its reviſion by 
his majeſty. Both general Murray, and Sir William 
Draper, who had exhibited the charges againſt him, 
being preſent, the judge advocate proceeded to read the 
deciſion, which was, That twenty-ſeven of the charges 
were frivolous and groundleſs.” Of the remaining two 
the court had found the priſoner guilty, and ſentenced 
tim to receive ſuch reprehenſion as his majeſty might 
think proper, which his majeſty had been pleaſed to 
remit. The judge advocate then informed Sir William 
Draper, that it was the pleaſure of the court, that he 
ſhould be required to make an apology to general 
Murray for having inſtituted the preſent trial againſt 
him. Sir William acquieſced, and apologized accord- 
ingly. When the like requiſition was made of general 
Murray to Sir William, for having wounded his feel- 
ings as a ſoldier, by his conduct to him during his com- 
mand at Minorca, general Murray vehemently and pe- 
remptorily refuſed acquieſcence, declaring that he was 
the protector of his own honour, and would leave that 
of every other man to his ayn vindication, He was, 
therefore, put under arreſt ;*but on a meeting of the 
court-martial a few days after, the affair was accommo- 
dated, by changing a word in the propoſed apology, 
and the matter terminated in ſuch a manner as to leave 
no poſſible ground for apprehenſion that any future ill 
conſequence would take place between the two generals. 
In the beginning of April the agreeable news arrived 
from the Eaſt- Indies, that the eſtabliſhment of peace with 
the Mahrattas was in a fair way of being.accompliſhed, 
as articles of a treaty of peace and perpetual friendſhip, 
and alliance between the Engliſh and the Mahrattas had 
been agreed upon and executed. Some time after ad- 
vices were received of the death of Hyder Ally, our 
moſt formidable opponent in that remote quarter of the 
globe, and that his ſucceſſor Tippoo Saib appeared 
more pacifically inclined to the Engliſh than his father, 
having permitted ſuch as were priſoners in the towns 
taken by him to have a free communication with the 
preſidency at Madras, to be better ſupplied with ne- 
ceſſaries, and to have free egreſs and regreſs. | 
On the 22d of May articles were agreed upon be- 
tween Mr. Oſwald, his Britannic majeſty's commiſſioner, 
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George de la Poor, earl of Tyrone, 
Richard, earl of Shannon, 


for the effecting a more equal parliamentary repreſentation, 
that a petition was preſented by them on that account, ſigned 
by ten thouſand one hundred and twenty- four names. 
+ The following is a liſt of the knights companions as then 

inſtituted: 

His royal — prince Edward, 

His grace William, duke of Leinſter, 

Henry Smyth, earl of Clanrickard, 

Randal William, earl of Antrim, 

Thomas, earl of Weſtmeath, 

Morrough, earl of Inchiquin, 


Charles, earl of Drogheda, 


James, earl of Clanbraſſen, 
Richard, earl of Mornington, 
James, earl of Courtown, 
James, earl of Charlemont, 
Thomas, earl of Bective, 
Henry, earl of Ely, 
Chancellor, Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
Regiſter, Dezn of St. Patrick's, 
Secretary, Lord Delvin, 
Ulſter, William Hawkins, Eſq. 
Uſher, John Freemantle, Eſq. 
4 | and 
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Sir Roger Curtis, who had ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf for his valtur as an officer during the late ſiege 
of Gibraltar, renewed on the 16th of June, as deputed 
from our court, the treaty of peace which had ſubſiſted 
between Great-Britain and the emperor of Morocco “. 
On the 25th, a ſumptuous edifice, deſigned as a ge- 


— 
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* Sir Roger Curtis took with him, as preſents to that 
African monarch, three twenty-ſix pounders, and one of eigh- 
teen, with four hundred balls, beſides ſeveral other trifling 
articles. 

+ The following is a copy of the Preliminary Articles of 
Peace, between his Britannic Majeſty, and the States General 
of the United Provinces: | 
„ In THE Nams or rug MosT HoLy TriniTY, 

The king of Great-Britain and the States General of the 
United Provinces, animated with an equal defire to put an 
end to the calamities of war, have already authorized their re- 
ſpective miniſters plenipotentiary to ſign mutual declarations for 

a ſuſpenſion of arms; and being willing to re-eſtabliſh union 
and good underſtanding between the two nations, as neceſlary 
for the benefit of humanity in general, as for that of their re- 
ſpective dominions and ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe 3 
to wit, on the part of his -Britannic majeſty, the moſt illuſ- 
trious and excellent lord George, duke and earl of Mancheſter, 
viſcount Mandeville, baton of Kimbolton, &c. his ambaſlador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; 
and on the part of their high mightineſſes the States General, 
the moſt excellent lords Matthew Leſtevenon de Berkenroode, 
and Gerard Brantſen, reſpectively their ambaſſador, and am- 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiaries ; who, after having 
- duly communicated their full powers in good form, have 
agreed on the following preliminary articles : 

« Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, fincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
between his Britannic majeſty, his kingdoms, dominions, and 
ſubjects, and their high mightineſſes the States General of the 
United Provinces, their dominions and ſubjects of what quality 
or condition ſoever they may be, without exception, either of 
places or perſons; ſo that the high contracting parties {hall 

ive the greateſt attention to the maintaining between them- 
ives their faid dominions and ſubjedts, this reciprocal 
friendſhip and intercourſe, without permitting hereaftci, on 
either part, any kind of hoſtilities to be committed, either by 
ſea ar by land, for any cauſe, or under any pretence whatſo- 
ever: and they ſhall carefully avoid, for the future, every thing 
which might prejudice the union happily re-eſtabliſhed, endea- 
vouring, on the contrary, to procure reciprocally for each 
other, on every vccaſion, whatever may contribute to their 
mutual glory, intereſts, and advantages, without giving any 
aſſiſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who 
would do any injury on either of the high contracting parties. 
There ſhall be a general oblivion of every thing which may 
have been done or committed, before or ſince the commence- 
ment of the war which is juſt ended, 

& II. With reſpect to the honours of the flag, and the ſalute 
at ſea, by the ſhips of the republic towards thoſe of his Bri- 
rannic majeſty, the ſame cuſtom ſhall be reſpectively followed, 
as was practiſed before the commencement of the war which is 
zuſt concluded. | : 
III. All the priſoners taken on either ſide, as well by 
land as by fea, and the hoſtages carried away or given during 
the war, and to this day, ſhall be reffored, without ranſom, 
in fix weeks at lateſt, to be computed from the as of ex- 
change of the ratification of theſe preliminary articles; each 
wer reſpeCtively diſcharging the advances which ſhall have 
— made, for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their pri- 
ſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where they ſhall have 
been detained, according to the receipts, atteſted accounts, 


and other authentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on each 


fide; and ſureties ſhall be reciprocally given for the payment 
of the debts which the priſoners may have contracted in the 
countries where they may have been detained until their entire 
releaſe. And all ſhips, as well men of war as merchant ſhips, 
which may have been taken ſince the expiration of the terms 
agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall likewiſe 
be reſtored, bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes; and 
the execution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon imme- 
diately after the exchange of the ratifications of this prelimi- 

« IV. The States General of the United Provinces cede 
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and the commiſſioners of the United States of America. | 
Theſe articles particularly ſet forth the acknowledge- 
ment of the freedom, ſovereignty, and independence of | 
the ſaid ſtates on the part of Great-Britain pointed out 
their boundaries in expreſs terms, and ſettled divers 
points relative to navigation, trade, and commerce. 


the 3d, the definitive treaty with 


» 


belligerent powers, we think it unneceſſary to i 
thoſe treaties in this place, | 


neral bank, being completely finiſhed in the city of 
Dublin, was opened for the tranſacting of public buſineſs, 
On the 2d of September preliminary articles of peace, 
between his majeſty the king of Great - Britain, and their 
high mightineſſes the States General of the United 
Provinces of Holland f, were ſigned at Paris by the 
plenipotentiaries of the reſpective powers; as was, on 
rance, Spain, and 
America f, and on the 6th of the following month, by 
virtue of his majeſty's royal warrant, peace was pro- 
claimed between Great-Britain, France, and Spain, at 
the uſual places, and with the accuſtomed ceremonies. 


— 


and „in full right to his Britannic majeſty, the town 
of Negapatnam, with the dependencies thereof; but, in con- 
ſideration of the importance which the States General of the 
United Provinces annex to the poſſeflion of the aforeſaid town, 
the king of Oreat-Britain, as a proof of his good-will towards 
the ſaid ſtates, promiſes, notwithſtanding this ceſſation, to re- 
ceive and treat with them for the reftitution of the ſaid town, 
in ws the ſtates ſhould hereafter have an equivalent to offer 
to him. 

« V. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to the States 
General of the United Provinces, Trinquemale, as alſo all the 
cther towns, forts, harbours, and ſettlements, which in the 
courſe of the preſent war, have been conquered, in any part of 
the world whatever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, or 
by thoſe of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, and of which he 
might be in pofſeſhon; the whole in the condition in which 


——— 


they ſhall be found. | 


« VI. The States General of the United Provinces, promiſe 
and engage not to obſtruct the navigation of the Britiſh ſub- 
jects in the eaſtern ſeas. | 

« VII. Whereas differences have ariſen between the Eng- 
liſh African company, and the Dutch Weſt-India company, 
relative to the navigation on the coaſts of Atrica, as alſo on 
the ſubject of Cape Apollonia; for preventing all cauſe of 
complaint between the ſubjects of the two nations upon thoſe 
coaſts, it is agreed that commiſlaries ſhall. be named, on cach 
fide, to make ſuitable arrangements on theſe points. 

“VIII. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, or which may be conquered in any part of the world 
whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, as well as 
by thoſe of the States General, which are not included in the 
preſent treaty, neither under the head of ceflions, nor under 
the head of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and 
without requiring any compenſation, _ 

« IX. As it is neceſlary to appoint a certain period for the 
reſtitutions and evacuations to be made, it is agreed that the 
king of Great-Britain ſhall cauſe Trinquemale to be evacuated, 
as well as all the towns, forts, and territories which have been 
taken by his arms, and of which he may be in poſſefſion, ex- 
cepting what is ceded to his Britannic majeſty by thoſe articles, 
at the ſame periods as the reſtitutions and evacuations ſhall be 
made between Great-Britain and France. The States General 
ſhall reſtore at the ſame period the towns and territories which 
their arms may have taken from the Engliſh in the Eaſt-Indies. 
In conſequence of which, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent by 


each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſports 


for the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately after the ra- 
tification of theſc preliminary articles, 

KX. His Britannic majeſty, and their high mightineſſes 
the aforeſaid States General, promile to obſerve ſincerely, and 
bona fide, all the articles contained and eſtabliſhed in this pre- 
ſent preliminary treaty; and they wil not ſuffer the ſame to be 
infringed, directly or indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects: 
and the ſaid high contracting parties guaranty to each other, 
generally and reciprocally, all the ſtipulations of tne preſent 
articles. | | 

« XI. The ratifications of the preſent preliminary articles, 
preparedin good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in this city 
of Paris, between the high contracting parties, in the ſpace 
of one month, or ſooner, if it can be done, to be computed 
from the day of the ſignature of the preſent articles. 

« In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, their ambaſſa- 

dors and plenipotentiaries, have ſigned with our hands, 
in their names, and by virtue of our full powers, the 


preſent preliminary articles, and have cauſed the ſeals 
of our arms to be affixed thereto. 


Done at Parts the ad day of September, 178g. 
© LESTEVENON VAN BERKENROODE, (L. S.) 
« MANCHESTER. ps (L. S.) 
« BRANTSREN. (L. S.) 
t As the ſubſtance of the definitive treaties is contained in 
the preliminary articles which were agreed 5 ſeveral 


t copies of 
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"The ſeſſion of parlianient was opened on the 1 1th of 
November by a ſpeech from his majeſty to both houſes, 
in which he informed them, that definitive treaties of 
peace had been concluded with the courts of France 
and Spain, and with the United States of America; and 
that preliminary articles had been alſo ratified with the 
States General of the United Provinces. When his 
majeſty had retired from the houſe, his royal highneſs 
the ptince of Wales, who had been previouſly intro- 
duced with the uſual ceremonies, and taken his chair on 
the right hand of the throne, took the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy, and made and ſubſcribed the 
declaration, and alſo took and ſubſcribed the oaths of 
abjuration. In both houſes a motion for an addreſs was 
carried; and theſe addreſſes being preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, were graciouſly received. 

Mr. Secretary Fox brought forward on the 18th of 
November, his motion reſpecting the future regulation 
of the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, and after 
a number of pertinent obſervations, concluded his ſpeech 


6 K | 
At the ſame time they were commanded to ſend the 
ſeals by the under ſecretaries, as a perſonal interview 


would be diſagreeable. The next day the right honour- 
able William Pitt was * firſt lord of the tre- 
0 


It; | 9ot | 


ſury and chancellor of the exchequer; earl Gower, 
preſident of the council; and earl Temple, ſecretary of 
ſtate ; the latter immediately wrote letters of diſmiſſion 
to the remaining members of the cabinet, the conſe- 
quence of which was, a general and almoſt unexampled 
reſignation of their adherents. Earl Temple did not 


with the following motions : 1. That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for veſting the affairs of the Eaſt-India 
company in the hands ot certain commiſſioners, for the 
benent of the proprietors and the public; 2. That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for the better government of 
the territorial acquiſitions and dependencies in India. 
Theſe motions, after a thort debate, were ſeverally put, 
and agreed to by the houſe. When the firſt bill was 
brought in, it was read the firſt time, and ordered to 
be printed; and after ſome deſultory debates, a day was 
fixed for the ſecond reading. Accordingly at the ſtated 
time, the point was agitated with great vehemence by 
the Boo co parties. Mr, ſecretary Fox vindicated 
the bill with his uſual force and energy. He argued 
upon principles of humanity, and painted, in the live- 
lieſt colours, the ſhocking acts of barbarity committed 
by the Europeans on the natives of India. He repre- 
ſented the impropriety of ſupporting the ſervants of the 
company, who, in defiance of every thing ſacred, could 
be guilty of the moſt atrocious acts of cruelty and wan- 
tonneſs : urged the grand plea, neceſſity : and having 
declared, that in bringing it into parliament he had 
done his duty as a miniſter of this country, a friend to 
humanity, and an enemy to oppreſſion, therefore moved, 
that the bill might be committed. Lord North, in a 


very able manner, defended the principles of the bill, 


reprobated the ſervants of the company for engaging in 
the moſt wanton hoſtilities, which had nearly ruined the 
intereſts of the India company in that part of the world, 


and concluded with averring, that the tendency of the 
bill was only to diminiſh their political, but not by any 


means their real, conſequence. The opponents rea- 


ſoned againſt the bill upon general principles as diſhoneſt, 


impolitic, and arbitrary. They pointed out particu- 
larly the injuſtice of infringing the purchaſed rights of 
the chartered company, and the dangerous tendency of 
eſtabliſhing an influence which might end only with the 
exiſtence of the conſtitution. After a variety of argu- 
ments produced on both ſides, the houſe divided on a 
motion for adjournment, which was carried 1n the ne- 
gative by a majority of one hundred and nine voices. 
The queſtion, that the bill be committed, was then car- 
ried without a diviſion, and it was ordered to be com- 
mitted for the 1ſt of December. On that day the 
principal opponents again diſplayed their eloquence, 


and the bill was again committed by a majority of one 


hundred and fourteen. But this meaſure of adminiſtra- 
tion met with a very different fate in the houſe of lords, 
where, after ſome debates, the motion for the com- 
mitment of the bill was loſt by a majority of nineteen. 
At twelve o'clock on Thurſday night, the 18th, a 
ſpecial meſſenger announced to lord North and Mr. Fox, 
that his majeſty had no further occaſion for their ſervices. 


: 


tl... 
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* Notwithſtanding there appeared ſo much difficulty in 
forming a cabinet, an arrangement of miniſtry was completed 


in a few days. The duke of Rutland was appointed lord | 
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long remain in office; for, on Monday the 22d, Mr. 
Grenville roſe and announced the refignation of his 
noble relation, who, he ſaid, had taken this ſtep in 
order that he might not. be ſuppoſed to ſhelter himſelf 
under the cover of authority againft any charge that 
might be brought againſt him, but that he might meet 
it fairly and openly in his private capacity. A diſſolu- 
tion of parliament being now expected, a motion was 
made to addreſs his majeſty, with a view to prevent its 
taking place. At length the queſtion being put, that 
the houſe agree to the motion for the addreſs, it was 
carried with ſo great a ſtrength of ſhew, that the friends 
of the new miniſtry did not think proper to try the 
queſtion by a deciſion. When the addreſs was pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, he returned an anſwer, in which 
he aſſured the honſe, that he ſhould not interrupt their 
meeting by any exerciſe of his prerogative, either of 
prorogation or diſſolution. It was then finally agreed 
to by the houſe to adjourn to the 12th of January en- 
ſuing “. | 
During theſe political diſtractions, diſpatches arrived 
from his excellency major-general James Stuart, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's and the Eaſt- India 
company's forces on the coaſt of Coromandel, contain- 
ing a particular account of a very ſignal victory obtained 
over the French and Tippoo Saib's auxiliaries, under 
his command. The ſame diſpatches brought a letter 
from vice admiral Sir Edward Hughes, wherein it ap- 
peared, that he had had another action with the French 
{quadron, under monſieur Suffrein. It began on the 
20th of June, at four minutes paſt four P. M. when 
the enemy, having the advantage of the wind, hauled 
off. Several of his majeſty's ſhips were much diſabled 
in their hulls, maſts, and rigging, and ſickneſs prevailed 
throughout the whole fleet. The admiral on his return 
to Madras road received intelligence of the ratification 
of the preliminary articles of peace, as well as the ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities agreed to between Great-Britain and 
the States General of the United Provinces; and on the 
27th diſpatched his majeſty's ſhip Medea on a flag of 
truce, with Jetters to monſieur Suffrein and the marquis 
de Buſſy. On the 4th of July the Medea returned to 
Madras road, with anſwers from the French comman- 
ders in chief, in which they concurred in a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities by ſea and land, as well as an immediate re- 
leaſe of priſoners on both ſides : and thus terminated the 
war in that quarter of the globe. A reconciliation was 
no ſooner brought about with foreign enemies, than 
domeſtic faction reared its baneful head, and involved 
our political ſyſtem in anarchy, When the houſe of 
commons met purſuant to adjournment on the 12th of 
January, 1784, debates were maintained by the con- 
tending parties with zeal and ſome degree of acrimony. 
A retroſpect was had to the rumoured diſſolution of par- 
liament, and the ralents of the late miniſters were com- 
pared with thoſe ot the preſent. The ſovereign's pre- 
rogative to appoint miniſters, and diſſolve parliaments, 
was admitted ; but the propriety of ſuch meaſures, at a 
certain Criſis, was called in queſtion by the advocates 
for the late adminiſtration. After a diviſion of the 
houſe on the order of the day, upon which there ap- 
peared a majority of thirty-nine againſt the miniſter, 
the houſe went into a committee on the ſtate of the 
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privy ſeal; the marquis of Caermarthen and lord Sidney, 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and lord Thurlow, lord high 


chancellor, 
| " We us 


nation; 
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nation; and Mr. Fox moved ſeveral reſolutions, of 
which the following were the ſum and ſubſtance : That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that for any perſon 
or perſons in his majeſty's treaſury, exchequer, or navy 
offices, or the bank of England,- or employed in paying 
public money, to iſſue any for ſervices already voted by 
the houfe of commons, unleſs the uſual bill for appro- 
riating the ſums voted for ſervices, ſhould paſs into a 

w before any diſſolution or prorogation of parliament, 
would be a high miſdemeanor, 2 to the dig- 

nity of the houſe, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution. 
That there be laid before the houſe an account of all 
ſums iſſued for public ſervices, from the 19th of De- 
cember, 1783, to the 12th of January, 1784. That 
no more money be iſſued on the credit of a vote of the 
houſe, until the above account ſhall have been laid be- 
fore the houſe, nor for three days after. That the 
chairman be inſtructed to move the houſe that the 
mutiny bill be read a ſecond time on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary next. 

Some objections having been made to the third of 
theſe reſolutions, the mover ſaid, that in order to take 
away every poſſible ground for accuſing him of any in- 
tention to withhold the ſupplies, he would not preſs that 
reſolution, 
ſhort debate without diviſion. Several other reſolutions 
were moved reſpecting general and alarming reports, 
new .appointments, &c. pointing upon the whole ſo 
directly againſt the new miniſtry, that their friends of 
courſe oppoſed them ; however, they were carried by a 
conſiderable majority. The moſt material circum- 
ſtance, in the courſe of the debate was, that the miniſter 
would by no means conſent to give an explanation of the 
king's anſwer to the addreſs of the houſe againſt a diſſo- 
lution or prorogation of parliament ; inſomuch, that 
after a variety of efforts in vain to produce an explicit 
declaration, the houſe, on the 19th, went into the ſtate 
of the nation; and it was moved, © That it is the opĩ- 
nion of this committee, that having reſolved that, in 
the preſent ſituation of the dominions of his majeſty, it 
is proper there ſhould be an adminiſtration that poſſeſſed 
the confidence of the houſe ; and that certain new and 
extraordinary circumſtances had attended the appoint- 
ment of his majeſty's miniſters, by no means calculated 
to conciliate the confidence of this houſe, and deroga- 
tory to parliament and the ' conſtitution, their continu- 
ance in places of high truſt is contrary to conſtitutional 
principles, and ſubverſive of the public good,” There 
appeared a majority of twenty-one againſt the miniſter 
on a diviſion. | 

On the 23d Mr. chancellor Pitt moved, that the 
India bill laid by him before the houſe, be read a ſe- 
cond time and committed. Mr. Fox immediately roſe, 
and adverted to the tendency of the bill as totally in- 
ſufficient to eradicate the evils complained of,. or eman- 
cipate the company from that ſlaviſn dependance on its 
ſervants abroad, which deprived it of its energy, and 
rendered it the proſtituted object of foreign cabal. After 
a conſiderable debate, the houſe divided on the ſecond 
reading, when there appeared againſt the bill a majo- 
rity of eight, The bill being thus rejefted, Mr. Fox 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula-' 
tion and government of our affairs in the Eaſt-Indies ; 
the two principal objects of which were, the rendering 
the ſyſtem for the government of India permanent by 
authority of parliament; and the fixing the government 
at home. The other ſyſtem as ſecondary, might be 
modelled to meet the inclinations and opinions of the 
country. He then called upon the miniſter to declare 
explicitly, whether the houſe was to rely on the promiſe 
made in anſwer to their late addreſs. The miniſter, 
hawever, made no anſwer. He was called upon again 
and again; but remained ſilent. At length, as if urged 
by the pointed ſeverity of ſome remarks, he declared 
that he would not condeſcend to anſwer interrogatories 
which he did not think gentlemen entitled to put to him, 
and concluded with aſſigning his reaſons in a high and 
elevated ſtile of expreſſion, | | 


The other three were then carried, after a 
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The day following the members were engaged as be. 
fore on the ſubje& on the diſſolution, and as undeci- 
ſively, till at length the queſtion for adjournment was 
put and carried. A right honourable member, after 
lome exordium, moved, that the houſe do come to this 
reſolution, ** That the houſe of commons expreſſed the 
firmeſt reliance on his majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurance, 
that he would 'not interrupt their proceeding in ſettling 
the affairs of the Eaſt-India company, the ſtate of pub- 
lic credit, and of the revenue; objects which appeared 
of the greateſt magnitude to his majeſty, to this houſe, 
and to the public.” The minifter appeared, from the 
tenor of his obfervations on this motion, to be much 
agitated by it at firſt: at length, however, he ſaid he 
was not averſe to declare, that he never had any inten- 
tion of diſſolving the parliament, that the circumſtances 
of the public rendered it a meaſure-which no friend to 
his country would adviſe ; that he for one would not 
adviſe any fuch meaſure, nor even act with a miniſtry 
by whom it was adviſed. | 


This declaration in ſome degree conciliated the 


minds of the oppoſite party; and a motion was made, 


and paſſed unanimoufly, for adjournment to Thurſday 
the 29th. | | 

In this diſtracted ſtate of our councils, a meeting was 
held for the laudable purpoſe of recommending an union 
of parties. They were between fifty and ſixty in num- 
ber, and, in point of property and conſideration in the 
country, truly reſpectable. The following requiſition, 
ſigned by ſeveral members of parliament, was preſented 
to Mr. Groveſnor, in conſequence of his propoſal in the 
houſe of commons for an union among the leaders of 
the contending parties: | 

« We whoſe names are hereunto ſigned, members 
of the houſe of commons, being fully perſuaded that the 
united efforts of thoſe in whole integrity, abilities, and 
conſtitutional principles we have reaſon to confide, can 
alone reſcue the country from its preſent diſtracted ſtate, 
do join in mt earneſtly entreating them to communi- 
cate with each other on the arduous ſituation of public 
affairs; truſting that by a liberal and unreſerved inter- 
courſe between them, every impediment may be re- 
moved, to a cordial co-operation of great and reſpect- 
able characters, acting on the ſame public principles, 
and entitled to the ſupport of independent and diſinter- 
eſted men. | 

« And we depute—to preſent this repreſentation and 
requiſition to his grace the duke of Portland, the right 
honourable lord John Cavendiſh, the right honourable 
William Pitt, and the right honourable Charles James 
Fox, in our names.” But all the efforts of this reſpect- 
able body were fruſtrated ; the one part making the re- 
ſignation of the miniſter the very baſis of the propoſed 
intercourſe, and the miniſter ſtating, that his perſonal 
feelings would not ſuffer him to reſign his poſt for the 
purpoſe of negociating: ſo that after divers meetings, 
and various letters had paſſed between the parties, the 
aſſembly carrieda motion declaratory of their ſentiments, 
and agreed to adjourn fine die. 

The 16th of January, the lord-mayor, attended by 
a great number of the aldermen, went from Guildhall 
to St. James's, and prefented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
expreſſing the ſatisfaction they felt at the diſmiſſion of 
his majeſty's late miniſters, and their earneſt aſſurances 
of maintaining their zeal and loyalty inviolate. An ad- 
dreſs of the like nature was alſo preſented by the mer- 
chants of London. | 
On the 29th, the houſe of commons met purſuant to 
adjournment ; but nothing of importance occurred till 
the 2d of February, when Mr. Grovefnor, the chair- 
man of the meeting of the country gentlemen, aſſembled 
for the purpoſe. of effecting an union of parties, after in- 
forming the houſe that the conciliatory efforts of that 
meeting were not likely to prove effectual, moved, 
ce That in the preſent circumſtances of this country, ſo 
arduous and preſſing, it was neceſſary for that houſe to 
take ſuch meaſures as were moſt conducive to procure 
a ſtrong, permanent, extenſive, and united adminiſtra- 
| | 4 tion, 
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tion, as ſhould carry the full confidence of the commons 


and the public.“ The warm friends of adminiſtration 
oppoſed the motion, and reprobated the idea of an 
union between the parties mentioned, as a meer imita- 
tion of a recent coalition, Mr. Fox vindicated his 
meaſures and thoſe of his adherents; aſſerted the dignity 
and privileges of the houſe of commons, and main- 
tained, that to ſet the ſenſe of that houſe at defiance, 
was to overturn its conſequence, and with it the conſti- 
tution itſelf, and the liberties of the ſubject. At length, 


1 
after a few words from ſome other members, the queſ- 


tion was carried without a diviſion. Another motion 
was then made ſimilar to the former, both as to ſub- 
ſtance and effect, and carried by a majority againſt the 
miniſter. But the preſent adminiſtration appeared to 
have had the ſanction and concurrence of the upper 
houſe, in which a noble lord, on the 4th of February, 
made two reſolutions reſpecting ſome late tranſactions, 
and then moved for an addreſs to the throne, founded 
on theſe reſolutions, expreſſive of their entire ſatisfac- 
tion with his majeſty's appointment of miniſters, and 
aſſuring his majeſty that they would, upon all occaſions, 
ſupport him in the juſt exerciſe of a conſtitutional pre- 
rogative. The ſame ſubject of altercation which had 
engroſſed the attention of the lower houſe for ſome time, 
continued to be debated from day to day, and every 
motion was carried againſt the miniſter, till, on the 
20th, Mr. Fox moved for an addreſs to the king, 
which being alſo carried, was prepared and reported. 
This addreſs was preſented on the 25th to his majeſty, 
whoſe reply being read in the houſe, Mr. Fox roſe and 
ſaid, he would not then enter into the conſideration of 
it, but would barely remark, that it appeared to him to 
be final on the part of his majeſty, and therefore the 
houſe could not well take more than one ſtep farther ; 
and as this proceeding on the part of the houſe ought to 
be final alſo, there ought to be due time for gentlemen 
to turn the ſubject in their minds, what that meaſure 
ſhould be. He then moved that his majeſty's anſwer 
ſhould be taken into conſideration on Monday the 8th of 
March, which was agreed to without any debate. Ac- 
cordingly, on that day Mr. Fox, after ſome exordium, 
moved a variety of reſolutions, tending on the whole to 
teſtify the ſurprize and affliction of the houſe on receiv- 
ing the anſwer which his majeſty's miniſters had ad- 
viſed, to aſſure his majeſty, that the houſe neither had 
diſputed, nor meant in any inſtance to diſpute, much 
leſs to deny his majeſty's undoubted prerogative of ap- 
pointing to the executive offices of ſtate ſuch perſons as 
to his majeſty's wiſdom might ſeem meet ; at the ſame 
time again ſubmitting to his majeſty's royal wiſdom, 
that no adminiſtration, however legally appointed, can 
ſerve his majeſty and the public with effect, which does 
not enjoy the confidence of that houſe, to expreſs a 
moſt unfeigned gratitude for his majeſty's royal aſſu- 
rances that he does not call in queſtion the right of the 
houſe to offer their advice to his majeſty on every pro- 
per occaſion, touching the exerciſe of any branch 'of 
royal prerogative ; to declare that they had done their 
duty to his majeſty, and their conſtituents, in pointing 
out the evil, and in humbly imploring redreſs; and that 
therefore the blame and reſponſibility muſt now be 
wholly upon thoſe who had diſregarded the opinions, 
and neglected the admonitions of the repreſentatives of 
his majeſty's people, and attempted thereby to ſet up a 
new ſyſtem of executive adminiſtration, which, wanting 
the confidence of the houſe, and acting in defiance to 
their reſolution, muſt prove at once inadequate by its 
inefficiency-to the neceſſary objects of government, and 
dangerous by its example to the liberties of the people. 


* Before the motion was made for an addreſs, Mr. Lee, in 
a long ſpeech, ſtated to the houſe the conduct of the high bai- 
liff of Weſtminſter, who had negleYed making a return to the 
writ of election, on pretence of not having finiſhed the ſcru- 
tiny into the legality of the yotes, and concluded with moving 
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But the opponents of adminiſtration in this inſtance loſt 
conſiderable ground, having, on a diviſion on Mr. Fox's 
motion, the majority only of an unit. 

On the 10th, lord Hinchinbroke informed the houſe, 
that their repreſentation had been laid before his ma- 
Jeſty, and graciouſly received. BTR 

On the 25th, his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills then 
ready, made the following ſpeech from the throne : 

My lords and geatlemen, + 
« On a full conſideration of the preſent ſituation of 


affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances which 
haye 


rn 


produced it, I am induced to put an end to this 
ſeſſion of parliament; I feel it a duty, which I owe to 
the conſtitution and to the country in ſuch a ſituation, 
to recur as ſpeedily as poſſible to the ſenſe of my people, 
by calling a new parliament, _ 

I truſt that this meaſure will tend to obviate the 
| miſchiefs ariſing from the unhappy diviſions and diſtrac- 
tions which have lately ſubſiſted ; and that the various 
important objects which will require conſideration may 
be afterwards proceeded upon with leſs interruption, and 
with happier effect. 8 

« I can have no other object, but to preſerve the - 
true principles of our free and happy conſtitution, and 
to employ the powers entruſted to me by law, for the 
only end for which they were given, the good of my 
people.” 

The next day the metropolis was thrown into a very 
great ferment, by an incident which, from the criſis in 
which it happened, was deemed the more extraordinary. 
Some robbers having burglariouſly entered the lord 
chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ſtreet, carried off 
the Great Seal of England. As ſoon as his lordſhip 
was apprized of the robbery, information was ſent to 
the reſpective offices of police, and perſons were diſ- 
patched in queſt of the perpetrators of ſo daring a vil- 
lainy, but without the deſired effect. The ſame day a 
very important event was announced to the public; 
namely, a proclamation for diſſolving the then parlia- 
ment, and declaring the calling of another. | 

On the 18th of May, the time appointed for the 
meeting of parliament, both houſes aſſembled with the 
uſual formalities, the houſe of commons proceeded to 
the choice of a ſpeaker, when Mr. Cornwall was again 
placed in the chair. The day following, his majeſty 
in a ſpeech from the throne declared the cauſes of his 
calling the parliament. He aſſured them of the ſatis- 
faction he had in meeting them, after recurring in ſo 
important a motion, to the-ſenſe of his people ; and of 
his reliance, that they were animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ments of loyalty and attachment to the conſtitution, 
which had been fo fully manifeſted throughout the king- 
dom. He then directed their attention to the mainte- 
nance of the public credit, to the ſupport of the eſta- 
bliſhed revenues, and to the affairs of the Eaſt-India 
company: and, after warning them againſt adopting 
any meaſures for the regulation of theſe laſt, which 
might affect the conſtitution and our deareſt intereſts at 
home, concluded with expreſſing his inclinations to ſup- 
port and maintain in their juſt balance the rights and 
privileges of every branch of the legiſlature *®. The 
ſtrong expreſſions, inſerted 1n the addreſſes, of ſatisfac- 
tion and gratitude to his majeſty for having diſſolved 
the late parliament, occaſioned a ſhort debate. An 
amendment was propoſed, but was rejected by a majo- 
rity of one hundred and ſixty- eight. | 

On the 14th of June, the attention of the houſe was 
again called to this important ſubject by Mr. Burke, in 
a ſpeech of great length, in which he examined with 
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a reſolution, declaring ft to be & his duty to return two citizens 
to ſerve for the ſaid city.” This motion, after a long debate, 
was negatived by a majority of two hundred and eighty-three 


to one hundred and thirty- ſix. 


great 
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om the dangerous principles upon. which 
that act of power was both executed ind defended by 
government. 0357 43 63 
On the 21ſt of June, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved ſeveral reſolutions, as the foundation of the act, 
fmce known by the name of the * Commutation Act.“ 
He ſtated to the houſe, that the illicit trade of the 
country had of late increaſed to ſo alarming a height, as 
to endanger almoſt the very exiſtence of ſeveral branches 
of the revenue, and more particularly that of tea. It 
had appeared before the committee on ſmuggling, that 
only Re millions five hundred thouſand pounds weight 
of tea was ſold annually by the Eaſt-India company, 
whereas the annual conſumption of the kingdom was 
ſuppoſed, from good authority, to exceed twelve mil- 
lions ®, ſo that the illicit trade in this article was more 
than double the legal. The only remedy he could de- 
viſe for this evil was, to lower the duties on tea to ſo 
ſmall an amount, as to make the profit on the illicit 
trade not adequate to the riſk. | It was well known that 
in this trade the price of freight and inſurance to the 
ſhore was about twenty-five per cent. and the inſurance 
on the inland carriage about ten per cent, more, in all 
thirty-five per cent. The duty on tea, as it then ſtood, 
was about fifty per cent.; ſo that the ſmuggler had an 
advantage over the fair dealer of fifteen per cent, as the 
voyage from England to the continent might be eaſily 
repeated four or five times in the year: he therefore 
propoſed to reduce the duty on tea to twelve pounds 
ten ſhillings per cent. As this regulation would cauſe a 
deficiency in the revenue of about ſix hundred thouſand. 
0 annum, he propoſed to make good the ſame 
y an additional window tax. This tax, he ſaid, would 
not be felt as an additional burthen, but ought to be 
conſidered as a commutation, and would in fact prove 
favaurable to the ſubje& : a houſe, for inſtance, of nine 
windows, which would be rated at ten and ſix-pence, 


5 5 be ſuppoſed to conſume ſeven pounds of tea; the 
dif 


duty propoſed, might, at an average, amount to one 
— five ſhillings and ten- pence, fo that ſuch a family 
would gain by the commutation fifteen ſhillings and 
four-pence. The act, however, met with a warm © 
poſition in both houſes of parliament. It was denied to 
aave any claim to the principle of commutation. Tea, 
though an article of pretty general uſe, was ſtill an ar- 
ticle of luxury; the admiſſion of light into houſes was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary ; the act therefore, in effect, 
compelled all perſons, whether they drank rea or nor, 
to pay a tax for it. The chief benefit from the meaſure 
would accrue to the Chineſe, who, by the increaſing 
conſumption of tea, and demands for a higher-priced | 
fort, would draw out of this country money to double 
the amount they had done before. TY 

The next public meaſures brought forward by the 
miniſter, related to an object that required all the ad- 
dreſs and management he poſſeſſed. The firſt was a 
bill to enable the Eaſt-India company te divide eight 
per cent. intereſt on their capital. By the ſudden diſſo- 
lution of the late parliament, the committee to whom 
the examination of the ſtate of the company's affairs had 
been referred, was prevented from making any progreſs 
in that buſineſs; and though the enquiry was reſumed 
as early as poſſible in the preſent ſeſſion, yet, before any 
report could be made, the houſe was reduced to the 
neceſſity, either of authorizing the company ro make a 
dividend, without any information relative to their abi- 
lities ſo to do, or to endanger their credit, by refuſing 
its conſent. All the diſgraceful and dangerous circum- 
ſtances of this dilemma were ſtrongly urged by the late 
miniſters againſt their ſucceſſors ; and as the beſt and 
ſafeſt means of extricating the public out of the difficulty, 
it was propoſed to make the dividend fix per cent. in- 
ſtead of eight. It was admitted on all fides, that the: 
y 


of tea imported from China is: 
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affairs of the company were, at leaſt, not in the moſt 
flouriſhing condition; and it was fixed, not only as a 
mockery, but as an act of real- injuſtice to the public, 
that, while the company was applying to parliament for 
a conſiderable pecuniary relief, they ſhould take care to 
divide amongſt themſelves as much as they had divided 
under the moſt favourable circumſtances ; and that they 
ſhould not take. upon. themſelves any part of the dii- 
treſſes occaſioned by their own miſmanagement, but lay 


all upon the public. On the other ſide, the neceſſity of 
the caſe, and the probable grounds for ſuppoſing that 
the company might be indulged in a dividend of cight 
per cent. without any detriment to the public, were 
chiefly inſiſted on. It was alſo urged in favour of the 
company, that their diſtreſſes did not ariſe from their 
own faults, but that they had partaken in the general 
calamity which, in conſequence of the war, had in- 
volved the whole country. The bill, as originally pro- 
poſed, paſſed the houſe of commons without a diviſion ; 
and after a warm debate in the houſe of lords, paſſed, on 
a diviſion of twenty-eight to nine. The ſecond act was 
to allow the company a further reſpite of duties due to 
the exchequer ; to enable them to accept of bills beyond 
the amount preſcribed by former acts of parliament ; 
and to eſtabliſn their future dividends. Theſe propoſi- 
tions gave riſe to frequent debates. The partialicy of 
the miniſter towards the India company was allowed to 
be highly and juſtly merited ; and the proofs he gave 
them of his gratitude in the commutation act, the divi- 
dend act, and the preſent bill, kept pace with his ſenſe 
of the obligation he owed them. At length after ſeve- 
ral diviſions, the bill paſſed both houſes, and was fol- 
lowed by an aft “ for the better government of the 


erence between the old duties on which, and the new 


affairs of the Eaſt-India company,” &c. 

On the goth of June Mr. Pitt opened the national 
accounts for the year, or what is generally termed the 
Budget. After having recapitulated the ſupplies which 
had been granted by parliament, and the ways and 
means for raiſing them, he ſtated, that the ways and 
means. fell juſt within ſix million pounds of the ſum 
voted for the ſupplies ; and this laſt ſum he propoſed to 
raiſe by a loan. With reſpect to the unfunded debt, 
which amounted to upwards of twelve millions in navy 
bills, and one million in ordnance debentures, though 
he intended to fund only ſeven millions of this debt, (till, 
as moſt of the navy bills actually bore intereſt, and as 
the intereſt on that part which he did not mean to fund 
this year, would amount to two. hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, he propoſcd to lay on taxes this year 
for the intereſt of the whole, notwithſtanding only half 
of it would be funded, 1 05 

The ſeſſions cloſed with a motion brought forward by 
Mr. Dundas, for the reſtoration of the eſtates forfeited 
in Scotland in the rebellion of 1745. As this meaſure 
had for its object the relief of individuals, whoſe une- 
quivocal attachment and loyalty to his preſent majeſty 
and his family, could not be ſuppoſed, even in a leſs 
liberal and leſs enlightened age than the preſent, to be 
tainted or affected by the crimes of their anceſtors, it 
met with the perfect approbation of the commons. In 
the houſe of lords, however, it was oppoſed by the lord 
chancellor, both on grounds of its impolicy and its par- 
tiality. It was impolitic, he ſaid, as far as it rendered 
nugatory the ſettled maxim of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
that treaſon was a crime of ſo deep a dye, that nothing 
was adequate to its puniſhment bur the total eradication 
of the perſon, the name, or the family, out of the ſo- 
ciety which he had attempted to hurt. This was the 
wiſdom, he ſaid, of formergtimes. But if a more en- 
lightened age choſe to relax from the eſtabliſhed ſeve- 
rity, he thought it ought to be done with gravity and 
deliberation. It was, he ſaid, partial, becauſe the 
eſtates forfeited in 1715, and which were forfeited upon 
the ſame grounds and-principles as thoſe in 1745, wete 
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that not more than ſeven is conſumed in the other countries 


pounds, of which it is conjectured | of Europe. 


paſſed 


paſſed over in ſilence, whilſt even 4 perſon who had 
orfeited in 1690 was included in the proviſionc + The 
| . nevertheleſs paſſed the lords, and received the royal 
| ent. run 1li fend e ö E 
On the 26th of Auguſt the kitig put an end to the 


ſeſſion, by a ſpeech from the throne; in which, after 


expreſſing his approbation of their proceedings, and his 
concerns for the additional burthens which they had been 
obliged to lay upon the public, he adverted to the im- 
portant objects, with reſpect to trade and commerce, 
yet to be provided for; and he truſted, that ſuch regu- 
lations would be framed, upon a full inveſtigation, as 
might be calculated to promote the wealth and proſpe- 
rity of every part of the Britiſh empire. 
On the 25th of January, 1785, the houſe met ac- 
cording to appointment. In his majeſty's ſpeech, the 
object particularly recommended to the attention of both 
houſes, was the final adjuſtment of the commercial in- 
tercourſe between Great-Britain and Ireland. The ſuc- 
_ ceſs that had attended the meaſures taken laſt ſeſſion, 
for the ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling, was next mentioned ; 
as an encouragement to apply, with continued aſſiduity, 
to that important object. And finally the reports of the 
commiſſioners of accounts, and ſuch further regulations 
as might appear neceſſary in the different offices of the 
ingdom, were ſubmitted as matters worthy of their 
early conſideration. The addreſs, which, as uſual, was 
an echo to the ſpeech, paſſed in the houſe of lords 
without either comment or any ſort of oppoſition.” In 
the houſe of commons, the earl of Surrey made a few 
remarks, on what he looked upon as important defi- 
ciencies in the ſpeech. At length after — debates, 
the queſtion of the amendment was put, and negatived 
without a diviſion; and the addreſs paſſed nem. con. 
The moſt prominent feature of the preſent ſeſſion of 
parliament, whether we conſider its real importance as a 
conſtitutional queſtion, or the warmth and energy with 
Which it was diſcuſſed, was the Weſtminſter ſcrutiny, 
At the late general election, lord Hood, Mr. Fox, and 
Sir Cecil Wray, offered themſelves as candidates to re- 
preſent that city in parliament. The firſt of theſe gen- 
tlemen was elected by a very great majority; the ſtrug- 
gle betwixt the two laſt was long and obſtinate: after 
continuing the conteſt for upwards of ſix weeks, it was 
finally concluded on the 17th of May, 1784, leaving a 


majority of two hundred and thirty-five voters in favour 


of Mr. Fox. The high bailiff, at, the requiſition of 
Sir Cecil Wray, the unſucceſsful candidate, granted a 
ſcrutiny into the poll which he had taken, on the day 
on which it cloſed, and which was the day previous to 
the return of his writ. This mode of proceeding was 
on the ſpot formally proteſted againſt by Mr. Fox, and 
alſo by ſeveral of the electors. Immediately on the 
meeting of the new parliament, the conduct of the high 
bailiff in granting the ſcrutiny, under the circumſtances 
above-mentioned, was warmly taken up by oppoſition, 
and as warmly defended by the miniſter and his friends. 
After the ſubje& had becn debated, as well by council 
at the bar of the houſe, as by the members themſelves, 
in every ſhape, and as often as it couid be brought be- 
fore them, both by petitions from Mr. Fox, and the 
electors, the proceeding of the high bailiff was juſtified ; 
and it was reſolved, by a very conſiderable majority, on 
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Of the votes on the ſide of Mr. Fox, ſeventy- one had 
been objected to in the firſt pariſh, and the objections made 
ood only againſt twenty-five: in the ſame pariſh, out of 
hs of the voters for Sir Cecil Wray, which were ob- 
jected to, twenty-ſeven were declared illegal. In the ſecond 
pariſh, out of two hundred objected to, Mr. Fox loſt eighty; 
Sir Cecil Wray out of ſeventy-five, at that time objected to, 
had ſixty ſtruek off. . a 
1 In the ccurſe of the debate on this ſubject, Mr. Fox ſaid, 
« He ſaw pla aly, that it was a pecuniary ſtruggle, and that his 
friends were to be tired out by the expence of the conteſt. 
The ſcrutiny on both ſides could not coſt leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand pounds a year. This was enough to ſhake the beſt for- 
tunes. His own laſt ſhilting might be eaſily got at, as he was 
No. LXXVL WES 
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a motion of lord Mulgrave's, That the high bailtff of 
Weſtminſter do proceed in the ſerutiny for the ſaid a 
with all 1 drſpatch.” Agreeable to this reſ0- 
the houſe, the high bailiff proceeded with the 
ſcrutiny during the remainder of the ſeſſion, and during 
the receſs. Not quite two pariſhes out of the ſeven, . 
into which Weſtminſter is divided, were finiſhed when 
the parliament met the ſecond time, and yet the ſcrutiny 
had then continued for eight months. It was calculated 
that the buſineſs already gone through was not more 
than an eighth of the whole + 
The Weſtminſter ſcrutiny was brought again before 
the houſe, by a petition of ſeveral of the electors, on 
the 8th of February, when the high bailiff and his 
counſel, Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Murphy, underwent a 
long examination at the bar of the houſe, touching the 
practicability of carrying on the ſcrutiny, and the diffi- 
culties and delays attending the ſame. The high bailiff 


gave in evidence, that, calculating from what had been 


already done, it would take certainly not leſs, but pro- 
bably a much longer time, than two years, to finiſh the 
ſcrutiny. The day following, Mr. Welbore Ellis 
moved, «That Thomas Corbett, Efq. high bailiff of 
the city of Weſtminſter, having finally cloſed the poll 
for members to repreſent the ſaid city, do forthwith 
obey the ſaid writ, and make a return of the precept 
directed to him for that purpoſe.” This motion brought 
the merits of the whole queſtion again before the houſe, 
and was long and ably debated, during ſeveral days, by 
lord Mulgrave, the maſter of the rolls, the attorney 
and fſollicitor-general, Mr. Bearcroft, Mr. Hardinge, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Pitt, on the one ſide; and on 
the other, by Mr. Lee, Sir Thomas Davenport, Mr. 
Anſtruther, Mr. Adam, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Powis, Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Montagu, lord North, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Fox T. Towards the cloſe of the debate, the 
high bailiff was called to the bar, and informed by the 
ſpeaker of a reſolution made by the houſe, whereby it 
appeared that the proſecution of the ſcrutiny was not 
defended by any thing like ſo numerous a majority as 
during the preceding ſeſſion. Colonel Fitzpatrick 
moved, * That it appearing to this houſe, that Tho- 
mas Corbett, Eſq. high bailiff, having received a pre- 
cept from the ſheriff of Middleſex, for electing two 
citizens to ſerve in parliament for the city of Weſtmin- 


ſter, and having taken and finally cloſed the poll on the 


; ſhilling. 


17th of May laſt, being the day next before the day of 
return of the ſaid writ, he be now directed forthwith to 
make a return of his precept of members choſen in pur- 
ſuance thereof.” This motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of nine only. The ſame motion was again brought 
forward on the 3d of March; by alderman Sawbridge, 
and the queſtion of adjournment was moved on it by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, which paſſed in the ne- 
gative. The main queſtion was then put, and carried 
without a diviſion. Thus, after a ſtruggle in parlia- 
ment for two ſeſſions, terminated the Weſtminſter ſcru- 
tiny, and the high bailiff the day following made a return 
of lord Hood and Mr. Fox. Having gone through 
the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, the houſe was adjourned, on 
the 2d of Auguſt, till the 27th of October; but in the 
mean time a proclamation was iſſued, by which it was 
prorogued to the 1ſt of December . 


\ 


On 


poor; but till, little as he had, he would ſpend to the laſt 
If, in the end, he ſhould loſe his election, it would 
not be, he well knew, for want of a Jegal majority, but for 
want of money ! and thus would he perhaps, be deprived of 
his right, and the electors of Weſtminſter of the man of their 
choice, becauſe he was not able to carry on a pecuniary conteſt 
with the treaſury.” 

+ The following are the heads of the principal acts of par- 
liament paſſed ip 1785. For confining, for a limited time, 
the trade dee the ports of the United States of America, 
and his majeſty's fubjects in the iſland of Newfoundland, to 
bread, flour, and live ſtock, to be imported in none but Bri- 
tiſh- built ſhips, actually belonging to Britiſh ſubjects, and 


navigated according to law, clearing out from the ports of his 
| 5 75:00 30; | . majeſty's 


go6 
CE. 

Oa the 4th, of February, the committee appointed 
to wait on Mr. Pitt with the freedom. of the city of 
London, proceeded from Guildhall to Mr. Pitt's houſe, 
in Downing-ſtreet,; Weſtminſter, where they preſented 
the freedom in form. | 
The parliament met again on the 24th of January, 
1786, hen his majeſty. opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 

from the throne, in which he called the attention of the 
commons to the eſtabliſhment of a fired plan for the 
reduction of the national debt, a meaſure Which he 
truſted the flouriſhing ſtate of the revenue would be ſuffi - 
cCient to effect, with little addition to the public bur- 
\ thens. He concluded with ſaying, that the vigour and 
. reſpurces,of the country, ſo fully manifeſted in its preſen 
ſituation, wquld encourage his parliament to give thei 
utmoſt attention to every object of national concern 
particularly to, the conſideration of ſuch meaſures. 
might be neceſſary, in order to give further ſecurity t 
the revenue, and to promote and extend, as far as poſ- 
ble, the trade and induſtry of his ſubjects. Addreſſes 
as uſual, were preſented by both houiſes. 

The firſt object of importance that engaged the at 
tention of parliament in the preſent ſeſſion, came on th 
27th of February, and was a meaſure which originate 
with the duke of Richmond, the: maſter-general of th 
. ordnance, It was a plan for fortifying the dock-yards 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth. The houſe of commons 
had in the preceding ſeſſion, expreſſed: their unwilling- 
neſs to apply any part of the public money for this pur-! 
Poſe, before they were made. acquainted with the opi-; 
nions of ſuch perſons as were beſt able to decide con- 
cetning the utility and propriety of ſuch a.meaſure. In 
con ſequence of this intimation, a board of military and 
naval officers was appointed by the king, with the maſ- 
.ter-general of the ordnance as their preſident ; and the 
propoſed plan of fortifications was referred to them for 
their opinions and advice. After they had inveſtigated 
the. ſubject, and had made their report thereon, the 
plans recommended were laid before a board of engi- 
neers to make an eſtimate of the expences neceſſary to 
carry them into execution ®. It was originally intended 
by Mr. Pitt that it ſhould be debated and decided upon, 
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Mr Pitt, on 
the 27th of the ſame month, introduced the meaſure in 
the form of a general reſolution, to the following effect: 


« That it appears to this houſe, that to provide*effec. 


Theſe. papers being laid before che houſe} 


tually for ſecuring his majeſty's dock-yards at Portſ- 
mouth and Plymouth, by a- permanent-ſyſtem of forti- 
fication, founded on the moſt economical :principles, 
and requiring the ſmalleſt number of troops poffible to 
anſwer the purpoſe of ſuch ſecurity, is a effentiat ob- 
ject for the ſaſety · of the ſtate, intimately connected with 
the general deſence of the kingdom, and ne& for 
enabling the fleet to act with full vigour and effect for 
the protection · of commerce, the ſupport of our diſtant 
poſſeſſions, and the proſecution· of offenſive operations, 
in any war in which..the- nation may hereafter be en- 
gaged. I his mode of debating and diſpoſing of the 
queſtion, he ſaid he had deviſrd, as beſt calculated, in 
his opinion, to afford an opportunity of diſcuſſing, in 
their fulleſt extent, every principle which could pofſibly 
be involved in the proceeding, as well thoſe in oppoſi- 


tion co it, as thoſe in its favour. It was alſo, he thought, 
more conſiſtent with the great importance of the ſubject 


to bring it immediately before the houſe ſeparately, and 
in the form of a ſpecific reſolution, than to ſend it to the 
committee involved with the reſt of the ordnance eſti- 
mates. In ſupport of the reſolution, Mr. Pitt uvnder- 
took to prove the following poſitions : Firſt, that the 
fortifying the dock- yards at Portſmouth and Plymouth, 
was a meaſure of abſolute neceſſity; ſecondly, that the 
plan of fortifications propoſed by the duke of Richmond 
was the beſt poſſible plan for that purpoſe; thirdly, that 
theſe fortifications would be the means of giving a 
greater ſcope and effect to the operations of our fleets ; 
and, laſtly, that they would diminiſh the ſtanding army. 
Aſter a long diſcuſſion of the ſubject, the houſe divided 

on the original motion. 
In March an alteration introduced into the mutiny 


]-bill, ſor che purpoſe of ſubjecting officers who held 


commiſſions by brevet to military law, was ſtrongly op- 
poſed in both houſes of parliament. It appears that 
the earlieſt mutiny bills included »very officer © mrſtered 


together with the ordnance eſtimates, as a mere colla- 

teral queſtion. ' Lieutenant- general Burgoyne, who was 
one of the board of officers that made the report, ex- 
preſſed his deſite, that before the buſineſs was further 
Proceeded upon, ſo much both of the report itſelf and 
of the inſtructions upon which it was founded, as could 
be made public with ſafety to the ſtate, ſhould 'be laid 
on the table of the houſe of commons. The reaſon 
alle by him was, that the houſe might otherwiſe 
unwarily be led to think that the report ſanctioned the 
of fortifications propoſed, more than it really did. 

In ſupport of this mode of proceeding, Mr. Sheridan, 
on the 16th of February, moved © for a copy of the 
appointment of the board of naval and military officers, 
and of ſuch parts of their inſtructions, and of their re- 
rt, as his majeſty's diſcretion might deem proper to 

be made public, with perfe& conſiſtency to the ſatety of 
the ſtate; but as the board in queſtion had been con- 
ſtituted by circular letters from the king, without any 
official commiſſion or appointment, Mr. Pitt ſubſtituted 
another motion, the ſame in effect as the foregoing, but 
more conformable to the fact, which paſſed unanimouſly. 


ccording to a form thereunto annexed. |, | 
For appointing commiſſioners to enquire bato the fees, gra- 
tuities, perquiſites, and emoluments, which are, or have been 
lately received in the ſeveral public offices therein mentioned; 
722. A * a . . 5 
to examine into any abuſes which may exiſt in the ſame, and 
to report ſuch obſervations as ſhall occur to them for the bet- 
| tar conducting and managing the buſineſs tranſacted in the faid 


For the better regulating the office of the treaſurer of his 
ay > 7 ae ts eds 400 
For the better examining and auditing the public accounts 
of this Kingdom. N | 
For appointing commiſſioners further to enquire into the 


majeſty's Enropean dominions, and furniſhed with a licence 
N 2 


or in the pay of an officer, or on half- pay. The in- 
cluſion of the laſt deſcription of officers occaſioned in 
thoſe times-ſome jealouſy and uneaſineſs without doors, 
as an unneceſſary extenſion of the military law, and was 
the ſubject of frequent debates in both houſes of parlia- 
ment; and, in the year 1748, that part of the claufe 
was omitted, and has been left out of the mutiny bill 
ever ſince. In the preſent bill, inſtead of the word 
« muſtered” the word « commiſſioned” was inſerted 

by which alteration all thoſe officers who had commil. 
ſions by brever, although out of the ſervice, were made 
ſubject to the regulations of the act. The general 
ground on which this alteration was ſupported, was, that 
though ſuch officers received no pay from the crown, 
yet as they might poffibly be invefted with command, 
it was neceflary they ſhould be made ſubject to be tried 
by courts-marnal, in cafe of miſbehaviour while in com- 
mand ; and that there were alſo many other military 
officers who were not muſtc1ed, ſuch as governors, 
licutenant-governors, &c. who might eventually exer- 
ciſe command; and that it was highly reaſonable that 
they ſhould, on that account, become amenable to mi- 
litary law; and, laſtly, two particular inſtances, which 
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loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch perſons who have ſuffered in their 
rights, properties, and profeſſions, during the late unhappy 
Uſentions in America, in conſequence of their loyalty to his 
majeſty, and attachment to the Britiſh government. 

To limit the duration of polls and ſerutinies, and for making 
other regulations, touching the election of members to ſerve 
in parliament for places within England and Wales, and for 
Berwick -upon Tweed, and alfo for removing difficulties 
which may ariſe for want of returns being made of members 
to ſerve in parliaments. ot 

This eſtimate, which amounted to ſeven hundred and 
and ſixty thouſand and ninety-ſeven pounds, Mr. Pitt laid be- 
fore the houſe on the 10th of February, x 4 the day on 
which the reſt of the oranance eſtimates were brought forward, 


had 


. 
, 
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pediency. of the meaſure propoſed “. In reply to theſe 
obſervations, it was urged; that the whole ſyſtem of 
martial law, as it infringed upon the natural and conſti- 


tutional rights of the fübject, was only defenſible upon 


te ſtrict ground of neceſſity, and ought, therefore, in 


times of peace more eſpecially, to be narrowed if poſ- 


ſible, inſtead of being extended. That the general 


principle, as recognized both in the theory and practice 
of our conſtitution, was, that mihtary Iaw ſhould be 


cConfin 


to actual military ſervice alone. That in an- 
cient tines when every man bore arms, and was liable 
to be called forth, military law was exerciſed upon every 


man While he was in actual fervice, but no longer. 
Thus thoſe princes who had little power in their domi- 
nions, in reſpect to civil government, enjoyed and ex- 
erciſed almoſt an unlimited authority when at the head 
* their ſubjects, collected and embodied as an army, 
which again always ceaſed with the occaſion that made 


it neceſſary. That in our times the militia were under 


military la when embodied as a militia, but were freed 


from it after they returned into-the maſs of the people, 


and the character of the ſoldier was ſunk in that of the 


citizen. That the officers on half-pay, though at firſt 


included in the mutiny act, had been exempted from its 


operation by the deliberate voice of both houſes of par- 


liament: circumſtances which clearly proved, that the 
prevalent idea in all ages had been to confine military 
law to actual military ſervice. In the houſe of lords, 


the bill was oppoſed in two ſubſequent debates, with 
22 eloquence and ability, by the earl of Carliſle, lord 


cormont, and lord Loughborough ; the firſt of whom 


propoſed, in order. to obviate the difficulty of a brevet | 


officer's ſucceeding to command without being amenable 


to military law, that a clauſe ſhould be added, eracting, 
that bre vet officers ſhould not take command but by 


virtue of a letter of ſcrvice, or ſome ſpecial commiſſion 


from his majeſty. . This propoſal being accepted, lord 


Stormont moved, that inſtead of the word “ commiſ- 


-fioned,” theſe words ſhould be inferred, © muſtered or 
called by proper authority into ſervice ;” this amend- 
ment, he conceived, would do away the objections en- 
tertained againſt the propoſed innovation, and would 
ſurely comprehend all that the executive government 
could poſſibly defire. The clauſe, as originally framed, 


was defended by the lord chancellor, chiefly on the 


Their commiſſions. 


accept ſuch a re 


to be tried by 


ground that all the king's forces, however conſtituted, 
ought to be ſubject to the ſame laws ; that the diſtinc- 
tion between an officer in actual ſervice, was an unfair 


diſtinction with reſpect to the latter. If gentlemen 


choſe to have the advantage of military rank, they 


ought to hold it on the condition of being ſubject to mi- 
litary law; and if they diſliked that condition, they 
miglit eaſe themſelves of the grievance by reſigning 
This argument introduced another 
topic of diſcuſſion. It was aſked, whether an officer 
might not in actual ſervice, give up his commiſſion 
whenever he pleaſed ? It was anſwered by lord Lough- 
borough, that ſuch a reſignation was ſubject to his ma- 
jeſty's acceptance; and in this opinion the lord chan- 
cellor concurred, but added, no miniſter under the cir- 
cumſtances deſcribed, could adviſe his majeſty not to 
ion. On the diviſion, there ap- 
peared for the original clauſe forty-two, againſt it 


twenty. 3 ; | 
Early in this ſeſſion Mr. Pitt took notice of chat part 


© . 


i 
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* The fitſt related to colonel Stuart, a major-general by 
Brevet in the Eaſt-Indies, who had in that quality taken upon 


him the cotimand of the army in the ſettlement in which he 


was upon ſervice, and had nevertheleſs not been deemed liable 
a court martial, had any part of his conduct re- 
quired that he ſhould be tried. The ſecond inſtance was that 
of general Roſs, in which, upon a reference to the judges, 
they were unanimouſly of opinion, that officers holding com- 

ons by brevet were not liable to be tried by a court- 


ö martial. . 


+ The flowing is the ſubſtance of this famous treaty : 
| 2 


bal. lütely octirred; were alleged as proofs of the en- 
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| mittee be directed to examine and 
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ol his majeſty's ſpeech which related to the neceſſity of 
E for the diminutian of the national debt ; he 


d at the ſame time given the houſe co underſtand, that 
ſuch was the preſent flouriſhing condition of the revenue, 
that the annual national income would not only equal 
the annual national diſburſements, but would leave a 
ſurplus of conſiderable magnitude; this ſurplus, he ſaid, 
he meant to form into a permanent fund, to be con- 
ſtantly and invariably applied to the liquidation of the 
public debt. In purſuance of this information to the 
houſe, and in order to aſcertain the amount of the ſur- 
plus in queſtion, Mr. Pitt, previous to his entering into 
the ſtate of the finances, or ways and means for the pre- 
ſent year, moved, That the ſeveral accounts and 
other papers preſented that ſeſſion, relating to the pub- 
lic income and expenditure, he referred to the conſi- 
deration of a ſelect committee, and that the ſaid com- 
report to the houſe, 
what might be expected to be the annual amount of che 
income and expenditure in future.” This motion was 
unanimouſly agreed to, and the ſelect committee havi 
framed their report, laid it before the houſe on the 21 
of March; Mr. Pitt on the 29th, brought the confide- 
ration of the national debt, and his propofition for the 
diminution of it, formally before 1 houſe. In the 
courſe of the debate Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the accu- 
mulated compound intereſt on a million yearly, together 
with the annuities that would fall into that fund, . would in 
twenty-eight years, amount to ſuch a ſum as would 
leave a ſurplus of, four millions annually, to be applied, 
if neceſlary, tg the exigencies of the ſtare. Some ad- 
ditional clauſes being added to this bill, it was read a 
third time on the 15th of May, and carried up to the 
lords, where it alſo paſſed without meeting with. any 
material oppoſition, and afterwards received the royal 
aſſent. | | | 

On the 22d of May, Mr, Pitt preſented a bill for 
transferring certain duties on wines from the cuſtoms to 
the exciſe. This was one of the plans he had in view 
for encreaſing the revenue, and which he had before 

iven the houſe notice of, when he propoſed the finking 
3 of a million annually. T he bi , however, was ob- 
jected to upon two grounds: firſt, on the difficulty of 
applying the exciſc laws to ſuch a commodity as wine; 
and, ſecondly, on the impolicy of ever extending thoſe 
laws beyond their preſent limits, Notwithſtanding .the 
objections made to the bill by ſeveral members, it was 
read the third time on the 29th of June, and was carried 
without any material alterations. Ho 

On the 17th of February this year, Mr, Burke 
charged in the houſe of commons, Warren Haſtings, 
Eſq. with high crimes and miſdemeanors, committed 


by that gentleman during his. adminiſtration. in the Eaſt- 


Indies, in the capacity of governor-general of Bengal. 
In conſequence of the charges made againft Mr. Haſt- 


- ings, a proſecution was commenced ; but as it could 


give little or no entertainment to our readers to enter 
into a detail of the minutiæ of this famous trial, which 
has continued for ſeveral years, and is not yet cloſed, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with juſt obſerving that num- 
berleſs and complicated ſcenes of villainy were made 
known to the public in the courſe of this trial. 

On the 26th of September a treaty of commerce and 


| navigation, between the king of Great-Britain- and 


Louis XVI. king of France, was ſigned at Verſailles f. 
We ſhall forbear making any other remark upon this 


new 


— 


Article I. That there be a reciprocal and entirely perfect 
liberty of navigation and commerce between the ſubjects of 
each party, in all and every the kingdoms, ſtates, provinces, 
and territories, ſubject to their majeſties in Europe, for all 
and ſingular kinds of goods. 3 

II. Por the future ory of commerce and friendſhip be- 
tween the ſubjects of their ſaid majeſties, it is concluded and 
agreed, that if, at any time, there ſhould ariſe any miſunder- 
ſtanding, breach of friendſhip, or rupture between the crowns 
of their majeſties, which God forbid ! the ſubjects of each of 
the two parties reſiding ia the dominions of the other, — 

ve 
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new and important event, than that it appears to have | able Charles Jenkinſon was adyanced to the dignity of a 
' » cauſed much alarm arid apptehenſion amongſt the ma- Þ peer off Great: Britain, and made chancellor of the duchy 
nufacturing part of the French nation: its expediency | of Lancaſter, and preſident of the board of trade, and, 
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: and policy, with reſpect to this country, was amply 
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truſted to individuals, or to the ſtate. 


+ difcufſed in the proceedings of the Britiſh parliament. 


During the 


receſs of parliament, the right honour- 
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have the privilege of N and continuing their trade 
0 


therein, without diſturbance, ſo long as they behave peaceably, 


and commit no offenee againſt the laws; and in caſe their con- 


duct ſhould render them ſuſpected, and the reſpective govern- 


ments, ſhould be, obliged. to order them to remove, twelve 


4 


months ſhall be allowed them for that purpoſe, in order that 


IV. The ſubjects and inhabitants of the reſpective domi- 


they may remove, with their effects and property, whether en- 


nions-of; the two ſovereigns ſhall have liberty, freely and ſe- 
curely, without licence or paſſport, general or ſpecial, by land 


or by ſea, or any other way, to enter into the kingdoms, do- 


minons, provinces, countries, iſlands, cities, villages, towns, 
| 


walled or unwalled, fortified or unfortified, ports, or territories 
- whatſoever, of either ſovereign, ſituated in Europe, and to re- 


— 
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though not admitted in form to a ſeat in his majeſty's 
cabinet councils, was ſuppoſed to be confidentially con- 
ſulted upon all affairs of importance; the earl of Gower 

| | | Was 
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gauze of every kind, or of any other article admitted under the 
preſent tariff, ſhall pay reciprocally a duty of twelve per cent. 
ad valorem : and if any articles ſhall be uſed therein, which 
are not ſpecified in the tariff, they ſhiall pay no higher duties 
than thoſe paid for the ſame articles by the moſt favoured na- 
tions. 12. Porcelain, earthen-ware, and pottery, ſhall pay 
reciprocally twelve per cent. ad valorem. 1g. Plate-glaſs and 
822 in general ſhall be admitted, on each ſide, paying a 
uty of twelve per cent. ad valorem. If it ſhall hereafter ap- 
pear, that any miſtakes have inadvertently been made in the 
above tariff, contrary to the principles on which it is founded, 
the two ſovereigns will concert with good faith upon the means 
of rectifying them. 5 
VIII. No merchandize exported from the countries reſpec- 
tively under the dominion of their majeſties, ſhall hereafter be 


turn from thence, to remain there, or to paſs through the ſame, 
and therein to buy and purchaſe, as they plezſe, all things ne- fraud ot d | 
_ ceſlary fot their ſubſiſtence and uſe; and they ſhall mutually be J imperfection whatſoever ; but abſolute freedom ſhall be allowed 
treated with all kindneſs and favour. * i to the e. and ſeller to bargain and fix the price for the ſame, 
V. The ſubjects of each of their ſaid majeſties may have | 28 they ſhall ſee good; any lau, ſtatute, edict, proclamation, 
| teave to come with their ſhips, as alſo with the merchandizes | Privilege, grant, or cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
| und goods on board the fame, the trade and importation | XII. And foraſmuch as a certain uſage, not authorized by 
F whereof are not prohibited by the laws of either kingdom, and | any law, has formerly obtained in divers parts of Great-Bri- 
to enter into the countries, dominions, cities, ports, places, | £21n and France, by which French ſubjects have paid in Eng- 
and rivers of either party, ſituated in Europe, to refort thereto, | land a kind of capitation tax, called in the language of that 
and to remain and reſide there, without any limitation of time; | country head-money ; and Engliſh ſubjects a like — in 
alſo to hire houſes, or to of with other perſons, and to buy | France, called the argent du chef; it is agreed that the ſaid im- 
all lawful kinds of merchandizes, where they think fit, either | Poſt ſhall not be demanded for the future, on either fide, nei- 
from the firſt maker or the ſeller, or in any other manner, 
whether in the public market for the ſale of merchandizes, or 
in fairs, or wherever ſuch merchandizes are manufactured or 

| fold. They may likewiſe depoſit and keep in their magazines 
and warehouſes the merchandizes brought from other parts, 

_ and-afterwards expaſe the ſame to ſale, without being in any 
'*wiſe obliged, unleſs willingly and of their own accord, to bring 
the ſaid merchandizes to the marts and fairs. 5 f 
VI. The two high contracting parties have thought proper 
to ſettle. the duties on certain gobds and merchandizes, in or- 
der to fix invariably the footing on which the trade therein 
hall be eſtabliſhed — the two nations. In conſequence 
of which. they have agreed upon the following tariff, v:z. iſt. 
The wines of France, imported directly from Francę into 
Great-Britain, ſhall, in no caſe, pay any higher duties than 
thoſe which the wines of Portugal now pay. , The wines of 
France, imported directly from France. into Ireland, ſhall pay 
no higher duties than thoſe which they now pay. 2. The vi- 
« negars of France, inſtead of ſixty- ſeven pounds five ſhillings 
and three pence and twelve- twentieths of a. penny ſterling, per 


ſubject to be inſpected or confiſcated, under any pretence of 
fraud or defect in making or working them, or of any other 
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wi under the ancient name, nor under any other name what- 
oever, 5 | 
XVIII. It is further agreed and concluded, that all mer- 
chants, commanders of ſhips, and others, the ſubjects of the 
king of Great-Britain, in all the dominions of his moft Chriſ- 
tian majeſty in Europe, ſhall have full liberty to manage their 
own affairs themſelves, or to commit them to the management 
of whomſoever they pleaſe; nor ſhall they be obliged to em- 
ploy any interpreter or broker, nor to pay them any ſalary, un- 
eſs they ſhall chooſe to employ them. Moreover, maſters of 
- ſhips ſhall not be obliged in loading or unloading their ſhips, 
to make uſe of thoſe perſons who may be appointed by public 
authority for that purpoſe, either at re or elſc where; 
but it ſhall be entirely free for them to load ot unload their 
ſhips by themſelves, or to make uſe of ſuch perſons in loading 
ar unloading the ſame, as they ſhall think fit, without the pay- 
ment of any reward to any other whomſoever; neither ſhall 
they be forced to unload into other ſhips, or to receive into 
their own, any merchandize whatever, or to wait for their 
landing any longer than they pleaſe. And all the ſubjects of 
ton, which they now pay, ſhall not for the future pay, in the moſt hriſtian king thall reciprocally have” and enjoy the 
Great-Britain, any higher duties than thirty-two pounds eigh- ſame priviieges and liberties, in all the dominions 'of his Bri- 
- teen ſhillings and ten-pence and fixteen-twentieths of 4 penny: tannic majeſty in Europe. N 6513 tu l 
ſterling, pet ton. 3. The brandies of France, inſtead of nine XX [. The liberty of navigation and commerce ſhall extend 
ſhillings and ſix-pence and twelve-twentieths of a penny ſter-, to all-kinds of merchandizes, excepting thoſe only which are 
ling, Wal for the future pay, in Great-Britain, only ſeven: ſpecified in the following article, and which are deſcried under 
ſhillings ſterling per gallon, ＋ four quarts, Engliſh mea- iche name of contrabanc. en 
ſure. 4. Oil of olives, coming directly from France, ſhall, |, XXII. Under this name of contraband, or prohibited goods, 
for the future, pay no higher duties than are now, paid. for the ſhall be comprehended arms, cannon, harquebuſſes, mortars, 
' - fame from the moſt fayoured nations. 5. Beer ſhall pay reci- ] petards, bombs, greuades, ſauciſſes, carcaſſes, carriages for 
procally a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem. 6. The duties} cannon, muſket-reſts, bandoleers, gun-powder, match, ſalt- 
on hardware, cutlery, cabinet-ware, and turnery, and alfo all petre, ball, pikes, ſwords, head-pieces, helmets, cutlaſſes, 
works, both heavy and light, of iron, ſteel, copper, and braſs, halberds, javelins, holdſters, belts, horſes, and harneſs, and 
ſhall be claſſed; and the higheſt duty ſhall not exceed ten per all other like kinds of arms and warlike implements fit for the 
cent. ad valorem. 7. All ſorts of cotton manufactured in the uſe of troops. | It 3 
dominions of the two ſovereigns in Europe, and alſo woollens, XXIII. Theſe merchandizes which follow ſhall not be rec- 
| whether knit or wove, including hoſiery, ſhall pay, in both. koned a— contraband goods, that is to ſay; all forts of 
' | countries, an import duty of twelve per cent. ad valorem ; all” cloth, and all other manufactures of wool, flax, filk, .cotton, 
manufactures of cotton or wool, mixed with ſilk excepted, | or any other materials; all kinds of wearing apparel, together 
which ſhall remain prohibited on both ſides. 8. Cambricks | with the articles of which they are uſually made, gold, ſilver, 
and lawns ſhall pay, in both countries, an import duty of five coined or uncoined, tin, iron, lead, copper, braſs, coals, as 
| ſhillings, or fix livres Tournois, per demi-piece of ſeven yards J alſo wheat and barley, and any other kind of corn, and pulſe, 
| | and three quarters, Engliſh meaſure, and linens made of flax | tobacco, and all kinds of ſpices, ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, 
| or hemp, manufactured in the dominions of the two ſovereigns falted fiſh, cheeſe and butter, beer, oil, wines, ſugar, all ſorts 
in Europe ſhall pay no higher duties, either in Great-Britain | of ſalt, and of proviſions which ſerve for ſuſtenance and food 
| or France, than linens manufactured in Holland or Flanders, | to mankind; alſo all kinds of cotton, cordage, cables, ſails, 
| imported into Great-Britain, now pay. And linen, made of: | failcloth, hemp, tallow, pitch, tar, and roſin, anchors and 
flax or hemp, manufactured in Ireland or France, ſhall reci- | any part of anchors, ſhip maſts, planks, timber of all kinds of 
_ procally pay no higher duties than linens manufactured in Hol- trees, and all other things proper either tor building or repair- 
land, imported into Ireland, now pay. 9. Sadlery ſhall reci- ing ſhips. Nor ſha!l any other 9 which have 
procally pay an import duty of fifteen per cent: ad valorem. 10. | not been worked into the form of an inſtrument, or furniture 
Gauzes of all ſorts ſhall reciprocally pay ten per cent. ad va-] for warlike uſe, by land or by ſea, be reputed contraband, 
dorem. 11. Millinery made of muſlin, lawn, cambrick, or much leſs ſuch as have been already wrought and inade' up for 
| az Si e N * 0 pon „„ | any 
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was made marquis of Stafford, and lord Camden an 


earl; and the duke of Athol, earl of Abercorn, duke 


of Montague, (with remainder to the ſecond ſon. of the 
duke of Buccleugh, ) the duke of Queenſberry, earl of 
Tyrone, earl of Shannon, lord Delaval, Sir Harbord 
Harbord, and Sir Guy Carleton, were created peers of 
Great- Britain. | „ Late e FOLIO 

On the 23d of January, 1787, his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which, after 
mentioning the friendly diſpoſition of foreign powers to- 
wards this country, he informed the two houſes; that he 
had concluded a treaty of commerce with the French 
king, and had ordered a copy of it to be laid before 
them. He recommended, as the firſt object of their 
deliberations, the neceſſary meaſures for carrying it into 
effect; and expreſſed his truſt, that they would find the 
proviſions contained in it to be calculated for. the en- 
couragement of induſtry, and the extenſion of lawful 
commerce in both countries; and, by promoting a be- 
neficial intercourſe between their reſpective inhabitants, 


likely to gfve additional permanency to the bleſſings of 


ce. 

Addreſſes as uſual were moved and ſeconded in both 
houſes. As they contained nothing but matters of mere 
compliment to the king, they paſſed without oppoſition, 
but in the houſe of commons Mr. Fox thought himſelf 
bound to take notice of ſome general principles which 
had been laid down by the propoſers of the addreſs, ap- 
parently as the ground upon which it was intended to 
defend the treaty, that had lately been concluded with 
the court of Verſailles. 1114 

On the 5th of February Mr. Pitt moved, © That 
the houſe: ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee on the 
Monday following, to take into conſideration that part 
of his majeſty's ſpeech on opening the ſeſſion, which re- 


lated to the treaty of commerce and navigation formed 


with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty.” This was ſtrongly 
objected to by oppoſition, as leaving too ſhort a time 
for deliberation ; and accordingly lord George Cavendiſh 
moved, that Monday ſe'nnight” ſhould be ſubſtituted 
in the room of Monday next,” and that in the mean 


time a call of the houſe ſnould be ordered. After ſome 


altercation the houſe divided, when there appeared for 
the amendment eighty- nine, againſt it two hundred an 
thirteen. | | 
On the ꝗth of the ſame month Mr. Fox endeavoured 
to bring the conſideration of the negociations with Por- 
tugal before the houſe, previous to their coming to a 
deciſion upon the French treaty. The probable ſtate of 
our future trade with Portugal was, he ſaid, extremely 


eſſential for the houſe to advert to. The moſt proper 


period of treating with Portugal would have been before 
the concluſion of the treaty with France; it would have 
manifeſted a fairneſs and a decency on our part to an old 
ally, and convinced the world, that whilſt we were 
ſeeking for new friends and new connections, we had no 
intentions of ſacrificing the old. This motion was op- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt upon ſeveral grounds; and was foo 
after rejected without a diviſion. 
On the 12th following, before the houſe reſolved it- 
ſelf into a committee upon the treaty of commerce and 
navigation with France, a petition was preſented by Mr. 
Alderman Newnham from certain manufacturers, aſ- 
ſembled in their chamber of commerce, praying that 
the houſe would not that day come to any deciſive reſo- 
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any other purpoſe. All which things ſhall be deemed goods 
not contraband, as likewiſe all others which are not compre- 
hended and particularly deſcribed in the preceding articles; ſo 
that they may be freely carried by the ſubjects of both king- 
doms, even to places belonging to an enemy, excepting only 
ſuch places as are beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted, 

XXXI. All commanders of privateers, before they receive 
their patents or ſpecial commiſſions, ſhall hereafter be obliged 
to give, before a competent judge, ſufficient ſecurity by good 


bail, who are reſponſible men, and have no intereſt in the ſaid 


ſhip, each of whom ſhall be bound in the whole for the ſum of 
thirty-ſix thouſand livres Tournois, or fifteen hundred pounds 
No. LXXVI. 
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lution upon the commercial treaty with France, as the 
petitioners had not had leiſure to underſtand the treaty, 
and conſequently were not yet aware to what degree 
their intereſts, and the intereſts of other manufacturers, 
were likely to be affected by it. Upon this petitiori 
Mr. Fitt remarked, that its contents, and the moment 
of preſonting it, were ſomewhat ſingular. The French 
treaty had been publiſhed between four and five months, 
during which time the petitioners it ſeems had not 
choſen to find leifure to examine and underſtand it; and 
now, onthe: day upon which the houſe had agreed to 
take it into cbnſiderationg' without pointing out one ſpe- 
cific objection to it, they had the modeſty to requeſt 
parliament would delay for an indefinite time all further 
proceeding upon it. This, he ſaid, he thought the 
houſe ought by no means to conſent to. The order of 
the day was accordingly loudly called for; and the houſe 
being reſolved into à committee, Mr. Pitt roſe again, 
and in a ſpeech of three hours, entered into a full ex- 
planation and defence of the treaty. Mr. Fox anſwered 
Mr. Patt in a ſpeech of nearly the ſame length, in which 
he objected to ſeveral of that gentleman's principles, as 
too narrow and partial for the great ſubje& they were 
diſcuſſmg, and to the concluſions he had drawn from 
them in favour of the treaty, in its three great points of 
view; policy, commerce, and finance, as fallacious and 
unwarranted; | | . | | 

On the 15th, Mr. Pitt at a late hour propoſed, that 
the committee ſhould again be formed for the conſidera- 
tion of the commercial treaty; This was ſtrongly op- 
poſed, as taking the houſe by ſurprize; but, upon a 
diviſion, Mr. Pitt's motion was carried by a majority 


of one hundred and forty-five to fifty-nine; The houſe 


being accordingly reſolved into a committee; Mr. Pitt 
read, without any preface, his ſecond reſolution : © That 
the wines of France be imported into this country upon 
as low duties, as the preſent duties paid on the impor- 
tation of Portugal wines.” Some debates now enſued, 
and before the queſtion was put, Mr. Fox moved, by 
way of amendment, that the following words be added 
to it: That the duties on the importation of Portugal 
wines ſhould at the ſame time be lowered one-third.” 
This, Mr. Fox obſerved, would be an effectual means 
of preſerving the Methuen treaty in full force, ſo far as 
related to our part of the obligation, and would enable 
government more advantageouſly to negociate the pend- 
ing treaty. with Portugal. This motion was negatived 
without farther diſcuſſion, by ninety-one to ſeventy-ſix, 
and the original reſolution put and carried. 

The report of the committee upon the commercial 
treaty, was brought up on the 19th, and on the uſual 
motion being made, that the houſe do agree to the fame, 
notice was taken of the omiſſion of the mention of Ire- 
land both in the treaty and the tariff; and it was aſked, 
whether or no ſhe was underſtood to be included in it ? 
To this queſtion Mr. Pitt replied, that Ireland was un- 
doubtedly entitled to all the benefits of the French treaty; 
but it was entirely at her own option, whether ſhe 
ſhould chooſe to avail herſelf of thoſe advantages ; for 
it was only to be done by her paſſing ſuch laws as ſhould 
put the tariff on the ſame footing in that country, as it 
was ſtipulated ſhould be done in this. Had the adop- 
tion of the treaty by Ireland been a ſtipulation neceſſary 
to be performed before it could be finally concluded on 
by this country, then this country would have been de- 
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ſterling; or if ſuch ſhip be provided with above one hundred 
and fifty ſeamen or ſoldiers, for the ſum of 24 "gy ett thou- 
ſand livres Tournois, or three thouſand pounds ſterling, that 
they will make entire ſatisfaction for all damages and injuries 
whatſoever, which they, or their officers, or others, for their 
ſervice, may commit during their cruize, contrary to the tenor 


of this preſent treaty, or the edits made in conſequence thereof 


by their moſt ſerene majeſties, under penalty likewiſe of hav- 

ing their patents and ſpecial commiſſions revoked and annulled. 
(Signed) WILLIAM EDEN, (L. S.) 
GERARD DE RATNEVAL, (L. S.) 
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prived of all the benefits reſulting from it in the event 
of Ireland's refuſal, The report was finally agreed to, 
upon a diviſion, by a great majoritĩxyQÆnm. 

On the 21ſt; came on the laſt: debate which the 
commercial treaty gave riſe to, in the houſe of com- 
mons. It was upon an addreſs moved by 'Mr::Black- 
burne, member for Lancaſhire, to thank his majeſty 
for the ſolicitude he had been graciouſſy pleaſed to 
evince, in forming a treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and France; aſſuring him, that the houſe con- 
ceived that the moſt happy effects would reſult from ĩt 
to his faithful ſubjects, and that they would take every 
neceſſary ſtep to render the negociation effectual.. In 


ſupport of the addreſs, he ſaid, that he had received 


letters from his conſtituents, informing him, that a 
numerous meeting of the cotton manufacturers had been 
held at Mancheſter, in confequence of a kind of à re- 
monſtrance which they had ſeen in the public prints 
againſt the commercial treaty, from the chamber of 
manufactures; and that, after a ſrrious 'deliberation; 
and a full diſcuſſion of the ſubject, they conſidered the 
treaty as highly beneficial to this country in general, 
and to the cotton manufacture in particular. They 
deſired him alſo to inform the houſe, that they neither 
approved of the chamber of commerce, nor had: dele- 
gated any perſon to repreſent them in that body, when 
the petition, praying for time to conſider the ſubject, 
was: carries. | | 7 

The  honaurable captain Berkeley, (member for 
Glouceſterſhire,) ſeconded the motion; and faid, that 
the treaty, had met the approbation. of many bodies of 
woollen manufactures amongſt his conſtitutents. It was 
in France only that it was condemned, as being too 
advantageousto England, and hkely to ruin the French 


manufactores. The people of Abbe ville in particular | 


had already declared, that if the treaty ſhould be carried 
into effect, they muſt. be ine vitably undone. Theſe 
arguments were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſeveral ſpeakers 
and politicians. The debate continued till near three 
in the. morning, when the previous queſtion which was 
moved by Mr. Ellis, being put, was carried in the affr- 
mative by two hundred and thirty- ſix to one hundred 
and ſixty, and the - addreſs was afterwards agreed to 
without a diviſion. 9 141 

On the 23d, the addreſs was communicated, at a 
conference, to the lords, and their concurrence requeſted; 
and the iſt of March was appointed by them for taking 
the ſubject into their conſideration. Whilſt the com- 
mons were engaged in the diſcuſſion of the commer- 
cial treaty, the attention of the houſe of lords was called, 
by the viſcount Stormont, to a queſtion in which the 
conſtitution of that branch of the legiſlature, together 
with the rights of the Scottiſh: peerage, were eſſentially 
concerned. It aroſe out of a circumſtance, Which took 
place during the late prorogation of parhament, the 
creation of two of the ſixteen peers of Scotland to be 
peers of Great. Britain ; and it was ſimply this, whe- 
ther or not, after ſuch creation, they could continue to 
fit as repreſentatives of the peerage of Scotland? The 
Act of Union was ſilent upon the ſubjett; the only pre- 
cedent that exiſted, that of the duke of Athol, upon 
whom, in 1736, being then one of the ſixteen peers, 
the Engliſh barony of Strange devolved by inheritance, 
was for the affirmative; and it was well known that 
the lord chancellor's opinion was in favour of the ſame 
ſide of the queſtion. On the other hand, the negative 
appeared to lord Stormont ſo ſtrongly ſupported by 
every principle of equity, analogy and fair conſtruction, 
as to induce him to bring the queſtion, in the face of 
all thoſe difficulties, to a public deciſion. Accordingly, 
on the 13th of February, the lords having been pre- 
viouſly ſummoned, the houſe reſolvedytlel into a com- 


& 


* The motion made by lord Stormont, was as follows: 
« That it is the opinion of this committee, that the earl of 
Abercorn, who was choſen to be of the number of the ſix- 
teen peers, who by the treaty of Union are to repreſent the 
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mittee of privileges, - for the purpoſe of their taking it 
into their conſideration D. In ſupport of the motion; 
he obſerved, that the queſtion a to him to lie 
in a narrow compaſs, and was to be decided upon a 
few plain obvious principles, which he ſtated to the 
committee. After ſome debating on the ſubject, the 
motion was carried by a majority of fifty- eight to 
thirty+eight, and was followed by another motion of 
the ſatrne kind reſpecting the duke of Queenſberry 
On the 1th of March, a meſſage from his majeſty 
was delivered by the chancellor of the exchequer to 
the houſe of commons, in which he acquaints them, 
of his being deſirous of his conferring a mark of his 
ropabfavour upon Sir John Skynner, late lord chief 


baron of the exchequer, in conſideration of his diligent 


and meritorious ſervices, and of his faithful and upright 
conduct in the execution of that office; and recom- 
mends them to conſider of enabling him to grant 
an annuity, clear of all deduction, of two thouſand 
pounds per annum, during the term of his natural life, 
to be paid out of the civil liſt revenues. On the 21ſt 


Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill for the pur- 


poſes above mentioned, and was ſeconded by Mr. Burke, 


ho ſaid, that having frequently interfered in matters of 


ſupply, he could not avoid expreſſing on the preſent 
occaſion his conviction, that there never came a propo- 
ſal for a grant on better grounds than the one before 
them; never was an office ſo exalted filled with more dili- 
gence. and integrity, and reſigned with more dignity. 
The motion and the bill paſſed both houſes unanimouſly. 


On the 28th of the ſame month, Mr. Beaufoy, mem- 


ber for Great Yarmouth, at the requeſt of the deputies 
of the diſſenting congregations in and about London, 
made a motion for taking into conſideration the repeal 
of the corporation and teſt acts. The points which 
Mr.. Beaufoy endeavoured in a long and able ſpeech to 


prove, were chiefly; three. Firſt, that the teſt act, 


which conſtitutes the moſt extenſive grievance of which 
the _ diſſenters complain, was not originally levelled 
againſt them; and that the cauſes which dictated the 
corporation act have ceaſed to operate. The former 
act, which paſſed in the year 1672, at a moment 
when the firſt miniſter of ſtate and the preſumptive 
heir to the crown were profeſſed papiſts, and the 
king himſelf generally believed to be one in ſecret, 
bears the expreſs title of an att for preventing dangers 
which may bappen from popiſh recuſants. The miniſ- 
ter, lord Clifford, who. was a catholic, attempted to 
perſuade the diſſenters to oppoſe the bill, as ſubjecting 
them to penalties, who confeſſedly were not in any re- 
ſpect the objects of the law. The diſſenters, on the 
contrary, through the mouth of alderman Love, mem- 
ber for the city, declared, that in a time of public 
danger, when delay might. be fatal, they would not 
impede the progreſs of a bill, which was thought 
eſſential to the ſafety of the kingdom, but would truſt 
to the good faith, the juſtice, and humanity of parlia- 
ment, that a bill for the relief of the diſſenters ſhould 
aſterwards be paſſed. The lords and commons admit- 
ted, without heſitation, the equity of the claims, and 
accordingly paſſed a bill ſoon after for their relief; but 
its — was defeated by a ſudden prorogation of par- 
hament. A ſecond bill was brought in, in the year 
1680, and paſſed both houſes; but while it lay ready 
for the royal aſſent, king Charles the Second, who was 
much exaſperated with the diſſenters for refuſing to 
ſupport the catholics, prevailed upon the clerk to ſteal 
the bill. With reſpect to the corporation act, which 
paſſed in the year 1661, when the kingdom was ſtill 
agitated with the effects of thoſe ſtorms that had ſo 
lately overwhelmed it, it was allowed to have borne a 


— 
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peerage of Scotland in parliament, having been created viſ- 
count Hamilton by letters patent under the Great-ſeal of 
Great Britain, doth thereby ceaſe to ſit in the houſe as a re- 
preſentative of the peerage of Scotland. 

conſpicuous 
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conſpicuous part in the preceding troubles, for its 
object. But the diſſenters of the preſent day were not 
reſponſible for them, and were as well affected and 
peaceable ſubjects as thoſe of any other deſcription. 
The ſecond point which Mr. Beaufoy endeavoured to 
prove was, that every man having an undoubted right 
to judge for himſelf in matters of religion, he ought 
not, on account of the exerciſe of that right, to incur 
any puniſhment, or to be branded with a mark of 
infamy ; but that the excluſion from military ſervice 
and civil truſts was, both a puniſhment and an oppro- 
brious diſtinction. To prove that it was in ſtrictneſs 
a puniſhment, he obſerved that it was in fact that 
puniſhment which the laws inflicted upon ſome of the 
greateſt crimes. Has an officer, he ſaid, in the civil 
line of the public ſervice been detected in a flagrant 
breach of the duties of his truſt? Has he violated his 
oath wilfully and corruptly ? What puniſhment does 
the law inflict upon his deliberate perjury ? It declares 
him incapable. of ſerying his majeſty in any office of 
honour, emolument, or truſt, and impoſes upon him the 
ſame ſpecies of diſability which it inflicts upon the diſ- 
ſenters. Thus the puniſhment which is annexed by the 
law to one of the greateſt crimes, the puniſhment of 


perjury, is inflicted upon a large proportion of his 


majeſty's loyal and affectionate ſubjects, not for any 
crime committed, not for any charge or ſuſpicion of 
guilt, but for opinions merely ; for opinions that have 
no relation to civil intereſts ; for opinions that weaken 
none of the obligations which bind the individuals to 
the ſtate ; for opiatons that diminiſh none of the motives 
which urge him as a citizen to a faithful diſcharge of 
his duty, but for opinions purely religious. The only 
queſtion he obſerved that remained to be conſidered 
was, whether the public good required that the «difſen- 
ters ſhould be ſubjected to thoſe penalties and ſtigmas. 
He allowed that a regard to the general good ought to 
control all other conſiderations. But then conlidera- 
tions of general good can never juſtify any invaſion of 
civil rights that is not eſſential to that good; and there- 
fore the third point he undertook to prove was, the 
continuance of the acts wich invade the rights of the 
diſſenters were not neceſſady to the general good of 
the kingdom, nor to the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed form 
of government, or of the eſtabliſhed national church. 
Mr. Beaufoy took this occaſion of vindicating the diſ- 
ſenters from the charge of the republicaniſm, by refer- 
ring to the known principles of the Scotch nation, and 
to the conduct of the Engliſh diſſenters ever ſince the 
revolution. And with reſpect to the eſtabliſhed church, 
he ſaid, that her eſtabliſhment conſiſted in the exclu- 
five enjoyment of her revenues, and not of civil or 
military offices; and that the diſſenters had never 
claimed, nor never withed to claim, a participation in 
the former. On the other hand, he bclieved that the 
abolition of the penal law would give additional ſecurity 
to the church, by removing the only ground that exiſted 
of their reſentment againſt it, and the only bond of 
union by which they were induced, in their various de- 
nominations, to make a common cauſe, and ſupport 
each other. Having cleared up theſe points, Mr. Beau- 
foy proceeded to obſerve, that he ſhould be aſked, 
what teſt he meant to eſtabliſh in the room of the ſacra- 
mental? He anſwered, thoſe only which by the preſent 
act would ſtill remain, the oath of abjuration and ſupre- 
macy, and the declaration againſt the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation. The former being ſworn to upon the 
faith of Chriſtians, would exclude all the Jews and 
Infidels, the latter would exclude the Roman Catholics. 
Laſtly, he dwelt much upon the impropriety and ſcan- 
dal of prophaning a moſt ſacred and aweful ſacrament, 
by uniting it with concerns that were merely temporal; 
and noted the diſtreſſing ſituation in which it placed 
the clergy, who were under the neceſſity of giving it 
to all who offered themſelves for the purpoſe of qualifica- 
tion, or of lubjgcting themſelves to grievous proſecutions. 
He concluded with moving, that a commitree of the 
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| whole houſe ſhould take into their conſideration ſo much 


of the acts referred to, as requires perſons, before they 
are admitted into any office or place in corporations, 
or having accepted any office, civil or military, or any 
place of cruſt under the crown, to receive the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, according to the rights of the 
church of England. 

Mr. Beaufoy was anſwered by lord North; who had 
lately had the misfortune of loſing his eye-ſight, and 
came down upon this occaſion, for the firſt time in the 
ſeſſion. He began with begging, that none would draw 
any unfair concluſions from his oppoſition to the preſent 
motion, or believe upon that account that he was any 
enemy to toleration of opinion upon religious ſubjects. 
In the year 1778, when he had the honour of ſerving 
his majeſty in an high office, he thought that a finiſhing 
ftroke had been put to the penal reſtriction upon religious 
opinions ; and that as general toleration had been granted 
as was conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed form 
of government. If, ſaid he, there remains any thing 
that can operate as a burthen upon any man's con- 
ſcience, in God's name let it be done away; but let 
not the admitting of perſons of particular denominations 
into the offices of the ſtate be corffounded with liberty 
of conſcience. It had been ſaid, that by the corpora- 
tion and teſt acts, every man who refuſes to ſubmit 
thereto, is ſubject to the ſame puniſhment with thoſe 
who may be convicted of great and heinous crimes: 
That was not the fact. No man, becauſe he does not 
chooſe to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
according to the uſage of the church of England, is, 
ſubjected to any puniſhment whatever. The act holds 
out puniſhment to thoſe who fill offices; and they are 
puniſhed for wilfully flying in the face of an act of the 
legiſlature. 'Nor was any indignity offered to the diſ- 
ſenters, by not admitting them to offices, unleſs they 
are qualified by the teſt act. Have not the country 
reſolved that no king or queen ſhall fit on the throne. 


of the Britiſh empire, who refuſed to comply with the 


teſt act? If the throne was offered to any prince who 
would not comply from motives of conſcience, the refu- 
ſal of the throne would be offering him no indignity, 
no inſult, He remarked on the arguments reſpecting 
the clergy of the church, who were forced to give 
the ſacrament to all who deſired it. He faid, fo far 
from its being the wiſh of the clergy of England to 
gain a repeal of the teſt act, they were all alarmed at the 
intention of propoſing the repeal, and were determined 
to oppoſe it with the greateſt ſtrength. Every miniſ- 
ter is bound by his holy office to refuſe the commu- 
nion to any unworthy perſon ; if he refuſes according 
to law, by law he will be juſtified ; the fear of an action 
ſhould not prevent a man from doing his duty. If 
the ſacrament, in many inſtances, was taken unwor- 
thily, he feared many falſe oaths were alſo taken ; 
but could not operate as a reaſon for the abolition of 
oaths, which, in many caſes, are abſolutely neceſſary? 
The legiſlature is not to be anſwerable for the conſe- 
quences of the ſacrament being taken unworthily, any 
more than for falſe oaths. He concluded by warning 
the houſe of the danger there might be in breaking 
down the barrier which had heretofore guarded the con- 
ſtitution. They all knew the perilous nature of the cry, 
« The church is in danger ;” and an incendiary watch- 
ing his opportunity, might do as much miſchief by that 
cry, as by the cry of © No Popery.“ 

Mr. Fox in a long and able ſpeech, ſupported the 
motion for a committee, and went over all the argu- 
ments which, on the former occaſions, he had urged 
in ſupport of the repeal. He concluded with remark- 
ing, that on the preſent occaſion he ſhould be ſuſpected 
of being biaſſed 2 any improper partiality towards the 
diſſenters. Their conduct in a late political revolu- 
tion was well known; but he was willing to let them 
ſee, that though they loſt ſight of the principles of the 
conſtitution upon that occaſion, he ſnould not upon any 
occaſion loſe ſight of his principles of toleration. The 
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Mr. Smith, and Sir James Johnſtone ; and oppoſed 
by Sir William Dolben ; who in proof of dangerous de- 
ſigns entertained by the diſſenters, read a paſſage from 
a book written by a diſtinguiſhed miniſter of their body, 
in which he obſerves, That their ſilent propagation 
of the truth would in the end prove efficacious. They 
were wiſely placing, as it were, grain by grain, a train of 
gunpowder, to which a match would one day be laid to 
blow up the fabric of error, which could never be again 


raiſed upon the ſame foundation.” The queſtion being! 


put, it paſſed in the negative: ayes one hundred; noes 
one hundred and ſeventy-eight. 

On the 20th of April, a ſubje& was brought forward 
in the houſe of commons by Mr. Alderman Newnham, 
which had for ſome time before ſtrongly engaged the at- 
tention and feelings of the public, namely, the embar- 
raſſed ſtate of the finances of the prince of Wales. Our 
readers will be pleaſed to recollect, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his royal highneſs's houſehold took place upon 
his coming of age, in the year 1783, during the admi- 
niſtration of the duke of Portland. It is well known 
that a great difference of opinion ſubſiſted at that time 
between the great perſonage, with whom the final ſet- 
tlement of the affair reſted, and the perſons, whoſe 
duty it was to give him their advice upon the ſubject, 
reſpecting the ſums to be allowed for that purpoſe. Up- 
on a full conſideration of what was thought becoming 
the credit of the nation, and the exalted rank of the 
heir apparent to the throne, the great increaſe in the 
value of every article of expenditure, and the ceconomy 
.of ſuch a liberal proviſion as might totally ſupercede the 
neceſſity of incurring debt, the miniſters of that day are 
ſaid to have propoſed, that an annual income ſhould be 
ſettled upon him by parliament of one hundred thouſand 
pounds. This propoſition is ſaid to have been not only 
entirely diſapproved of by the king, but rejected with 
expreſſions 6 ſuch marked reſentment, as to make the 
immediate reſignation of thoſe-miniſters more than pro- 
bable. In this emergency the prince of Wales, who 
had early manifeſted a favourable opinion of that party, 
ioterpoſed, and gave the world, upon this his firſt ſtep 
in public life, a ſtriking proof both of filial duty and 
Public ſpirit. He ſignified his deſire, that the whole 
buſineſs ſhould be left to the king; and declared his rea- 
dineſs to accept of whatever proviſion the king in his 
wiſdom and goodneſs might think moſt fit; and, at the 
fame time, he expreſſed his earneſt wiſhes, that no miſ- 
underſtanding ſhould ariſe between the king and his then 
miniſters, on account of any arrangement, in which his 
perſonal intereſt only was concerned. In conſequence 
of this interference the affair appears to have been ac- 


commodated, and an allowance of fifty thouſand pounds | 


a year, payable out of the civil liſt revenue, was ſettled 
upon his royal highneſs. A very few years experience 
made it but too manifeſt, that this proviſton was inade- 
quate to the purpoſe for which it was deſigned. In the 
year 1786 the prince was found to have contracted a 
debt to the amount of about one hundred thouſand 
pounds, excluſive of fifty thouſand pounds and upwards 
expended on Carlton-houſe. His royal highneſs upon 
becoming acquainted with the ſtate of his affairs, thought 
it neceſſary to take ſome effectual meaſures for the relief 
of his creditors. His firſt application was to the king 
his father, upon whoſe affection alone he wiſhed to rely, 
and to whoſe judgement he declared his readineſs to 
ſubmit his paſt, and to conform his future conduct. By 
his majeſty's directions, a full account of the prince's 
affairs were laid before him ; but, whether it was from 
any diſſatisfaction with , thoſe accounts, or with any 
other part of the prince's conduct, or from ſome other 
cauſe, has not tranſpired, a direct refuſal to afford him 
any relief was conveyed to his royal highneſs through 
one of his principal officers of ſtate, In conſequence of 
this refuſal, the prince of Wales appears to have con- 
juſtic 


ceived himſelf bound in honour an e to have re- 
caurſe to the only ex 
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pedient. His determination was 
prompt and manly, The day after he received the 
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motion was alſo ſupported by Sir Harry Houghton, | 


meſſage from the king; he diſmiſſed the officers of his 
court, and reduced the eſtabliſhment of his houſehold 
to that of a private gentleman ; he ordered his horſes to 
be fold, the works at Carlton-houſe to be ſtopped, and 
ſuch parts, as were not neceſſary for his perſonal uſe, to 
be ſhut up, From theſe ſavings an annual ſum of forty 


thouſand pounds was ſet apart, and veſted in the hands 


of truſtees for the payment of his debts. This conduct, 
however laudable it may appear, did not eſcape cenſure, 
as it appeared by an event which happened toon after ; 
we mean the danger to which his majeſty's life was ex- 
poſed in the month of Auguſt, 1786, when Margaret 
Nicholſon, a lunatic, under pretence of preſenting a 
petition to his majeſty, made an effort to deprive him 
of life, by endeavouring to ſtab him in the body. Upon 
that occaſion no notice whatever of the accident was 
conveyed to the prince of Wales by the court. He 
learned it at Brighthelmſtone from the information of a 
private correſpondent. He immediately flew to Wind- 
for. He was received there by the queen, but the 
king did not ſee him. | 

In the diſtreſſed ſtate of the prince's affairs, the ex- 
pedient was ſuggeſted to his royal highneſs, by ſeveral 
reſpectable members of the houſe of commons, of ap- 

ling to the juſtice and generoſity of the nation in par- 
iament, To this meaſure the prince. appears to have 
aſſented, not more from a natural wiſh to free himſelf 
from his pecuniary embarraſſments, than from a deſire 
to do away any bad impreſſion, that the misfortune of 


having incurred the royal diſpleaſure, and the conſequent 


refuſal of affording him any relief, might have left upon 
the minds of the public. Accordingly on the day al- 
ready mentioned Mr. Alderman Newnham demanded, 
in his place, of the chancellor of the exchequer, whe- 
ther it was the intention of his majeſty's miniſters to 
bring forward any propoſition for reſcuing the prince of 
Wales from his preſent embarraſſed and diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion? For though his conduct, under the difficulties, 
with which he laboured, reflected the higheſt honour 
upon his character, yet he thought it would bring inde- 
lible diſgrace upon the nation, if it were ſuffered to re- 
main any longer in his preſent reduced circumſtances. 
To this queſtion Mr. Put replied, that it was not his 
duty to bring forward a ſubject of the nature that had 
been mentioned, except by the command of his majeſty. 
It was not neceſſary, therefore, that he ſhould ſay more, 
in anſwer to the queſtion put to him, than that he had 
not been honoured with ſuch a command. Upon this 
Mr. Newnham gave notice of his intentions to bring 
the ſubject regularly by a motion before the houſe on 
the 4th of May. In the mean time the friends of the 
prince of Wales were indefatigable in their endeavours 
to procure the ſupport of the independent members of 
parliament to the propoſed motion; and at ſeveral 
meetings, which were held for that purpoſe, their num- 
bers were ſo conſiderable as to give cauſe of ſerious 
alarm to the miniſter, - On the 24th of the ſame month, 


Mr. Pitt, after requeſting that Mr. Newnham would 


inform the houſe more particularly of the nature of the 
motion he intended to make, adverted to the extreme 
delicacy of the ſubje& ; and declared, that the know- 
ledge he poſſeſſed of many circumſtances relating to it 
made him extremely anxious to perſuade the houſe, if 
poſſible, to prevent the diſcuſſion of it. Should, how- 
ever, the honourable member perſiſt in his determina- 
tion to bring it forward, it would be abſolutely neceſſary 
to lay thoſe circumſtances before the public ; and how- 
ever diſtreſſing it might prove to him as an individual, 
from the profound reve: he had for every part of the 
royal family, he ſhould diſcharge his duty to the public, 
and enter fully into the ſubject. What the circum- 
ſtances ſo ſolemnly adverted to by Mr. Pitt in this con- 
verſation were, the houſe was left, for the preſent, to 
conjecture. On the 27th, Mr. Newnham, in compli- 
ance with the requeſt that had been made, ſignified to 
the houſe, that the motion he intended ro make, would 
be to the following effect, That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his majeſty, praying him to take into 
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his royal conſideration the preſent ſtate of the affairs of 


royal wiſdom ſhould think fit, and that the houſe would 
make good the ſame.” Some debates enſued on the 
above motion, and on the goth, Mr. Newnham roſe 
again, to make a few obſervations upon what had pafſed 
during thoſe debates. 5 
A violent altercation now enſued, and on the day fol- 
lowing, May 1, overtures were made to his royal high- 
neſs to bring the buſineſs to a private accommodation. 
On the 3d, Mr. Pitt had an audience at Carlton-houſe, 
and the ſame night che prince was informed by his ma- 
jeſty's command, in 
intended to be made the next day in the houſe of com- 
mons ſhould be withdrawn, every thing might be ſettled 
to his royal highnels's ſatisfaction. Accordingly on the 
4th, Mr. Newnham being in his place in the houſe; in 
which upwards of four hundred members were aſſembled, 
roſe and ſaid, he felt the higheſt ſatisfaction in being 
able to inform the houſe, that his intended motion was 
no longer neceſſary. Several members joined in ex- 
reſſing in the warmeſt terms the great ſatisfaction this 
information gave them “. | 
In the year 1785, a tax had been impoſed upon retail 
ſhop-keepers which was ſtrongly oppoſed at the time by 
the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, as partial 
and unjuſt in its principle, and peculiarly oppreſſive in 
Its operation upon thoſe two cities. The following year 
their members were inſtructed to move for its repeal ; 
and though the motion was rejected by a great majo- 
rity, they continued, with unremitted perſeverance, to 
take the moſt active and vigorous meaſures for ſecuring 
ſucceſs upon ſome future occaſion. Meetings were 
held, aſſociations formed, committees appointed, and a 
correſpondence carried on with all the conſiderable towns 
and corporations of the kingdom ; many of which, be- 
ing proportionably ſufferers, readily joined the capital 
in another application to parliament for relief. The 
buſineſs was this year committed to Mr. Fox, who on 
the 24th of April moved the houſe for the repeal. He 
ſaid, he had never been forward in oppoſing taxes, be- 
cauſe he thought it the duty, in general, of members 
of parliament to ſupport government in the arduous and 
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2 In conſequence of this accommodation, the accounts of 
his royal highneſs were ſubmitted to the inſpection of commiſ- 
ſioners named by the king, and on the 2 1ſt of May the fol- 
lowing meſſage from his majeſty was delivered :0 both houſes 
of parliament: „It is with the greateſt concern his majeſty 
acquaints the houſe of commons, that from the accounts which 
have been laid before his majeſty by the prince of Wales, it 
appears that the prince has incurred: debt to a large amount, 
which if left to be diſcharged out of his annual income, would 
render it impoſſible for him to ſupport an eſtabliſhment ſuited 
to his rank and ſtation. Painful as it is at all times to his 
majeſty to propoſe an addition to the heavy expences neceſſa- 
rily borne by his people, his majeſty is induced, from his pa- 
ternal affection to the prince of Wales, to recur to the libera- 
lity and attachment of his faithful commons, for their aſſiſtance 
on an occaſion ſo intereſting to his majeſty's feelings, and to 
the eaſe and honour of ſo diſtinguiſhed a branch of his royal 
family. His majeſty could not, however, expect or deſire the 
aſſiſtance of this houſe, but on a well-grounded expectation 
that the prince will avoid contracting any debts in future. 
With a view to this object for an anxious deſire to remove any 
poſſible doubt of the ſufficiency of the prince's income to ſup- 
port amply the dignity of his ſituation, his majeſty has directed 
a ſum of ten thouſand pounds per annum, to be paid out of the 
Civil liſt, in addition to the allowance which his majeſty has 
hitherto given him ; and his majeſty has the ſatisfaction to in- 
form the houſe, that the prince of Wales has given his majeſty 
the fulleſt aſſurance of his determination to confine the future 
expences within the income, and has alſo ſettled a plan for 
arranging thoſe expences in the ſeveral departments, and for 
fixing an order for payment under ſuch regulations as his ma- 
Jeſty's truſts will effectually ſecure the due execution of the 

rince's intentions. His majeſty will direct an eſtimate to be 
Lie before this houſe, of the ſum wanting to complete, in a 

roper manner, the work which has been undertaken at 
Cartion-bouſe, as ſoon as the ſar e can be prepared with ſuth. 
gient accuracy, and recommends it to his faithful commons to 
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the prince of Wales, and to grant him ſuch relief as his 


e. terms, that if the motion 
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invidious młaſures of finance: but at the ſame time he 


thought there were limits to this duty, and that they 
were bound to inſiſt upon the abolition of any tax, which 


upon a fair trial was found to be oppreſſive and unjuſt; 


Such a trial the tax in queſtion had undergone, and it 
was found by experience to be, what he had originally 
declared it would prove, a partial tax upon houſe- 
keepers, whoſe houſes had ſhops annexed to them ; it 


was, to all intents and purpoſes, a perſonal tax, unjuſtly 
levied upon a particular deſcription of men. | 


To perſiſt 
in ſaying that the conſumer paid the tax, when the ſhop- 
keepers knew and were ready to declare on oath, that 
they paid it themſelves, and could not lay any part of it 
on their cuſtomers, was the moſt ridiculous obſtinacy. 


If the ſhop-keepers came to the bar, and ſaid, © We 
pay the tax, and as it affects us ſolely, we beg to be 


relieved from it,” would the houſe ſay, © No, you do 


not pay the tax, we pay it, though you do not know it, 


and we chooſe to continue to pay it?“ The partiality 
of the tax, he ſaid, was in the higheſt degree glaring. 
The whole ſum aſſeſſed for the ſhop-tax amounted to 
fifry-nine thouſand pounds, of which the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and the adjacent pariſhes, paid 
forty-three thouſand pounds. In ſome parts of the 
kingdom not above one hundred pounds was aſſeſſed for 
a whole county, and not above fiſty for a few. If, ac- 
cording to the opinions of ſome politicians, every place 
ſhould ſend ſuch a number of repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment as was proportionable to their payment of taxes, 
the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter would ſend 
not leſs than three hundred and fifty. Theſe facts, Mr. 
Fox contended, proved the tax to be ſo partial and un- 
juſt in its operation and preſſure, that he could not ſee 
how the miniſter could reſiſt the application for its re- 
peal with any colour of reaſon or candour. Upon a 
diviſion there appeared for the repeal one hundred and 
forty-ſeven, againſt it one hundred and eighty-three. 

On the zoth of May, the king went in the uſual ſtate 
to the houſe of peers, and the commons being fent for, 
the ſpeaker, as ſoon as he came to the bar, addreſſed 
his majeſty, and ſtated that he had brought up two bills, 
by which the houſe of commons had granted to his ma + 
jeſty an additional ſupply ; and he expreſſed the fatis- 


— I ——. 


conſider of making ſome proviſion for that purpoſe. 1 
CC — 
In purſuance of the above meſſage the following account of 
the debts and of the expenditure of the prince of Wales were 
laid before the houſe, on the 2gd. 


DeBTs, 
Bonds - — 3 8 13,000 
Purchaſe of houſes - - - 4,00S 
Expences of Carlton-houſe - - 53,305 
Tradeſmen's bills - - 90,804 
161.109 
Expenditure from July 178g to July 1786. 

Houſehold - - — — — — 29,277 


Privy purſe - 16,050 
Payments made by colonel Hotham, particulars de- 


livered to his majeſty - = - = g7,203 
Other extraordinaries „ „ „„ 4% Ro 
93-96 

Salaries - - - 3 947 34 
Stables - — VVV 
Mr. Robinſon's extraordinaries 7,059 
193,648 


The day following an humble addreſs was ordered to be 
preſented to the king, in which, after the uſual thanks to his 
majeſty, they humbly deſire, that his majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to direct the ſum of one hundred and ſixty- one thouſand 
pounds to be iſſued out of his majeſty's civil liſt for that pur- 
poſe, and the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds on account of the 
works at Carlton-houſe, as ſoon as an eſtimate ſhall be formed 
with ſufficient accuracy of the whole expence for completing 
the ſame in a proper manner, and aſſure his mazeſty, that his 

good the ſame; a 
10 Y faction 
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faction they felt in having been able to provide for the 


ſervices of the year without having recourſe to any new 
loan. He then enumerated the principal tranſactions of 
the ſeſſion, as they related to the ſeveral objects that 
had been recommended to their attention at the opening 
of the ſeſſion. The royal aſſent being then given to the 
bills, the, king made a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he commended their zeal and aſſiduity, and thanked 
them for the proofs they had given to him, his family, 
and government, He expreſſed his ſatisfaction with 
the ſeveral public meaſures they had carried into effect, 
and recommended to them to purſue, in their ſeveral 
counties, the ſame ſalutary objects. The lord chan- 


cellor then, by his majeſty's command, prorogued the | 


parliament “. 

A war for ſome time had raged with the utmoſt fury 
between the empreſs of Ruſſia and the Porte. The 
empreſs had ſought the alliance of moſt of the Euro- 


of England and Holland were not yet fully known. 
The empreſs intended to ſend a fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean ; and the aſſiſtance of England was now become 
neceſſary. In full confidence of Engliſh ſuccour, pilot- 
boats were engaged in England, to wait in proper ſta- 


tions for the arrival of the Ruſſian fleet; to guide them 


into thoſe ports, which, being the ſtation of the royal 
naval arſenals, could the more expeditiouſly ſupply 
them with all manner of ſtores and proviſions, and, at 


the ſame time, moſt effectually facilitate their _ 


ment for the Mediterranean ſervice. Theſe obje 
being attained, the pilots were to conduct them through 
the Channel, and then to be replaced by a new ſet, 
equally verſcd in the navigation of the more diſtant ſeas 
which they were to encounter, In the mean time, ſome 
merchants in London, as agents to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, had agreed for the hire of eighteen large ſhips, 
of four hundred tons, or upwards, to ſerve as tenders 
to the Ruſſian fleet, in the conveyance of proviſions, 
ſtores, arms, artillery, and ammunition. In this pro- 
miſing train ſeemed the ſtate of preparation for the ex- 
pedition, when a proclamation in the London Gazette, 
prohibiting Britiſh ſeamen from entering into any fo- 
reign ſervice, threw a fatal damp upon the deſign : this 
was attended with a notice to the contractors for the 
tenders, that the engagement for ſupplying them muſt 
be renounced; that the ſhips would not be permitted 
to proceed: and that government was determined to 
maintain the ſtricteſt neutrality during the war, with re- 
ſpect to all the hoſtile powers, and conſequently ſhould 
afford no aid whatever to any of them. In the hope of 


— 


th 
— — _— — 


The following are the heads of the principal as & par- 
liament paſſed in the year 1787. An act to render more ef- 
fectual the laws now in being for the ſuppreſſion of unlawful 
lotteries.. An act to enable his majeſty to eſtabliſh a court of 
criminal judicature on the eaſtern — of New South Wales, 
and for the regulation of his majeſty's marine forces while on 
An act to continue the laws now in force for 

regulating the trade between the ſubjects of his majeſty's do- 
minions, and the inhabitants of the territories belonging to the 
United States of America, and to render the proviſions thereof 
more effectual. An act for repealing the ſeveral duties of 
cuſtoms and exciſe, and granting other duties in lieu thereof, 
and applying the ſaid duties, together with other duties com- 
poſing the public revenue; for permitting the importation of 


certain goods, wares, and merchandize, the produce or ma- 


nufactute of the European dominions of the French king, into 
this kingdom; and for applying certain unreclaimed monies, 
remaining in the exchequer, for the payment of annuities on 
lives, and to the reduction of the national debt. An act to 
enable the lord high treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, for the time being, to let to farm the duties granted by 
an act, made in the twenty - fifth year of the preſent reign, on 
horſes let to hire for travelling poſt, and by time, to ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould be willing to contract for the ſame. An act for 
allowing the importation and exportation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, in the ports of Kingſton, Savannah 
la Mar, Montego Bay, and Santa Lucea, in the iſland of 
Jamaica; in the port of St. George, in the iſland of Grenada; 
in the port of Roſeau, in the iſland of Dominica; and in the 
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port of Naſſau, in the iſland of New Providence, one of the | 


re ing in ſome degree this grievous diſappointment, 
or at J 


of putting che better countenance upon the 
buſineſs, and affecting not to regard it, Ruſſia applied 
directly to the republic of Holland for the hire of a 
number of large tranſports to anſwer the ſame purpoſe; 
but here the diſappointment was renewed, that govern- 
ment not only abſolutely refuſing a compliance with the 
requeſt, but declaring its fixed determination to obſerve 
the ſtricteſt neutrality through the courſe of the war. 
As this rejection was contributed ſolely to the influence 
of Great-Britain at the Hague, ſo it was added to the 
black catalogue of her political fins, and ſtored up for 
future remembrance. 

The interval between the prorogation of parliament, 
on the 3zoth of May, 1787, and its ſubſequent meeting 
on the 27th of November following, was not diſtin- 


guiſhed by any remarkable domeſtic occurrences. The 
| ru from the throne contained a very full and explicit 
pean courts ; but the diſpoſition of the maritime powers de 


claration, of the reaſons which induced the king to 
aſſemble the two houſes at ſo early a period. He in- 
formed them, that the diſputes which ſubſiſted in the 
republic of the United Provinces had become ſo criti- 
cal as to endanger their conſtitution and independence, 
and thereby likely in their conſequences to affect the 
intereſts of his dominions. That, upon this account, 
he had endeavoured by his good offices to maintain the 
lawful government in thoſe countries, and had thought 
it neceſſary to explain his intention of counteracting all 
forcible interference on the part of France: that, in 
conformity to. this principle, when his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, in conſequence of an application for aſſiſtance 
againſt the king of Pruſſia, made by the party which 
had uſurped the government of Holland, had notified to 
him his intention of granting their requeſt, he had de- 
clared that he ſhould not remain a quiet ſpectator, and 
had given immediate orders for augmenting his forces 
both by ſea and land ; and that, in the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions, he had thought proper to conclude a ſub- 
ſidiary treaty with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, That 
the rapid ſucceſs of the Pruſſian troops having ſoon 
after enabled the provinces to re-eſtabliſh their lawful 
government, and all ſubjects of conteſt being thus re- 
moved, an amicable explanation took place between 
him and the moſt Chriſtian king, and both parties had 
engaged to diſarm, and to place their naval eſtabliſh- 
ments on the ſame footing as at the beginning of the 
year, His majeſty next acquainted them with the 
friendly aſſurances he continued to receive from all 
foreign powers, and with the war that had unfortunately . 
broken out between Ruſſia and the Porte. He further 


Bahama iſlands, under certain regulations and reſtrictions. An 
act for laying additional duties upon licences to be taken out 
by perſons dealing by retail in ſpirituous liquors. An act for 
making further proviſions in regard to ſuch veſſels as are par- 
cules deſcribed_in_an act, made in the twenty- fourth year 
of the reign of his preſent majeſty, for the more effectual pre- 
vention of ſmuggling in this kingdom, and for extendiug the 
ſame act to other veſſels and boats not particularly deſcribed 
therein; for taking off the duties on flaſks in which wine or 
oil is imported; for laying an additional duty on foreign geneva 
imported; for taking off the duty on ebony, the growth of 
Africa, imported into this age par and for amending ſeveral 
laws relative to the revenue of cuſtoms. An act for appoint- 
ing commiſſioners further to enquire into the fees, gratuities, 
perquiſites, and emoluments, which are, or have been lately, 
received in the ſeveral public offices therein mentioned ; ta 
examine into any abuſes which may exiſt in the ſame, and to 
report ſuch obſervations as ſhall occur to them, for the better 
conducting and managing the buſineſs tranſacted in the ſaid 
offices. An act for further regulating the trade and buſineſs 
of pawn-brokers. An act for appointing commiſſioners further 
to enquire into the loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch perſons wha 


have ſuffered in their rights, properties, and profeſſions, dur- 


ing the late unhappy diſſentions in America, in 9 
of their loyalty to his majeſty, and attachment to the Britiſh 
government. An act for allowing further time for inrolment 
of deeds and wills made by papiſts, and for the relief of pur- 
chaſers. An act to prevent frivolous and vexatious ſuits in 
eccleſiaſtical courts, | 


informed 
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informed them of a convention, explanatory of the 
thirtieth article of the laſt peace, which had been agreed 
upon between him and the French king; and that he 
had ordered copies of the ſeveral treaties and declara- 
tions, before referred to, to be laid before them. Ad- 
dreſſes were moved as uſual, and after ſome debates 
paſſed nem. con, Fg 

Early in the ſeſſions Mr. Grenville gave notice to the 
houſe, that he ſhould beg leave to propoſe for their con- 
ſideration, certain amendments and additions to the bill 
brought into parliament by his father, for the better re- 
gulation of the trials of controverted elections. He 
thought the preſent ſeaſon the moſt proper for diſcuſſing 
and deciding upon ſuch a ſubjet, when there was no 
* complaining of an undue election before the 

uſe, and when the minds of the members were there- 
fore perfectly cool, and open to impartial deliberation. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of May, he moved the houſe 
for leave to bring in a bill for the purpoſes above - men- 
toned, He exclaimed, in a ſhort ſpeech, the objects 
which his bill had in view, and the means he propoſed 
for obtaining them. He obſerved, that when the ex- 
iſting act had paſſed, the houſe well knew that the great 
aim of it had been, to take the trial of petitions on con- 
troverted elections out of their hands, and to place them 


in a committee ſo conftituted as to be moſt likely to do | 


ſtrift and impartial juſtice to the parties; that end, it 
would be agreed on all hands, had been fully anſwered ; 
but the operation of the act had been attended with cer- 
tain well-known inconveniencies, to guard againſt which, 
ſufficient care had not been taken when the bill was in 
agitation, ſo much had the attention of the author of it 
been bent on atchieving his main purpoſe.. He had re- 
volved in hls mind the moſt practicable means of re- 
moving theſe inconveniencies, and two modes had ſug- 
geſted themſelves; but then, as theſe could not be 
effected without very materially altering the moſt eſſen- 
tial forms preſcribed by the act, he believed the houſe 
would be inclined to join with him 1n opinion, that it 
would not be prudent to attempt to meddle with the 
frame of a law, from the execution of which ſo many, 
and ſuch eſſentially advantageous conſequences had been 
derived. Upon mature reflection, therefore, he had 
determined to let the forms preſcribed by the act remain 
undiſturbed ; but there were other inconveniencies, to 
which the act had given occaſion, which might in his 
opinion, be touched without alarm, and removed with- 
out danger of any ſort of injury whatever to the general 
operation and effect of the act. Ever ſince the bill had 
paſſed into a law, it was obſervable, that an infinite 
number of petitions, complaining of undue elections, 
had been preſented in the firſt ſeſſion of every parlia- 
ment. Many of thoſe petitions, after having taken up 
much of the time of the houſe, had proved frivolous. 
He ſhould propoſe, therefore, to empower tiic com- 
mirtee to adjudge that the party preſenting an election 
petition, that ſhould turn out to be frivolous, ſhould 
pay reaſonable coſts, and to empower them in like 
manner to oblige the party offering a frivolous defence 
or anſwer to a petition, to pay reaſonable coſts. This 
was merely an act of juſtice, and yet he added, he be- 
lieved ſuch a regulation would ſave much expence to 
individuals, and much time and trouble to the houſe. 


Another very material inconvenience, in his mind, 


called equally for a remedy, and that was the want of a 
rule being laid down to eſtabliſh the rights of eleCtion, 
to aſcertain them, and to render them immutable in 
future. At preſent, it was no uncommon thing to have 
two gentlemen fitting in that houſe as repreſentatives of 
the ſame borough, on different rights of election. In 
order to remedy this, he meant to annex certain provi- 
ſions to his bill, which he flattered himſelf would anſwer 
the end propoſed, and aſcertain the rights of election for 
the future. The bill was immediately brought in, and 
read a firſt time, and ordered to be printed ; and, after 
going through the uſual forms in both houſes, received 
the royal aſſent. 


The trade carried 10 by this country, and other Eu- 
6 | : 
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ropean nations, upon the coaſt of Africa, for the pur- 

poſe of purchaſing negro ſlaves, to be employed in the 

cultivation of the Weſt- India iſlands,” and certain parts 

of the continent of America, does not appear, till of 
late years, to have been conſidered with that general 

attention, which a practice ſo abhorrent in its nature to 

the mild principles of modern policy and manners might 
have been expected to excite. This may probably 
have been owing, partly to the diſtance of the object, 
which tended both to conceal the ſufferings, and to leſſen 
the ſympathy of the public for the unfortunate ſufferers ; 
partly to the connivance of politicians, unwilling to ex- 
amine too ſeverely into the neceſſity of the means, by 
which diſtant colonies were enabled to pour luxury and 
wealth into the mother countries. The firſt public at- 
tempt, we believe, that was made to put a ſtop to this 
traffic, was by the quakers of the ſouthern provinces of 
America, who ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of their in- 
dependence, not only preſented for this purpoſe a ſtrong 


and pathetic addreſs to their ſeveral legiſlative aſſem- 
blies, but actuually proceeded, as is faid, in many in- 


ſtances to emancipate the ſlaves that were in their poſſeſ- 
ſion. In Great-Britain the ſame ſe& appears alſo to 
have taken the lead, and, after the example of their 
American brethren, preſented laſt year a ſimilar peti- 
tion to the parliament of this kingdom. The cauſe 
ſoon after became extremely popular, and was taken up 
with great zeal and earneſtneſs by various deſcriptions of 
people. A ſociety was formed, and a conſiderable ſum 
of money ſubſcribed, for the purpoſe of collecting in- 
formation, and ſupporting the expence of an application 
to parhament. A 22 number of pamphlets were 
publiſhed 10 che ſubject; ſeveral eminent divines re- 
commended it from the pulpit and in printed diſcourſes ; 
and in the preſent ſeſſion petitions were preſented from 
the two univerſities, and from ſeveral of the moſt conſi- 
derable towns and corporations in the kingdom. 

In the mean time, his majeſty's miniſters thought it 
proper to inſtitute an enquiry, before a committee of the 
privy council, into the facts and allegations contained in 
the repreſentations of both parties upon the ſubject; and 
the gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) to whom the conduct 


Jof the buſineſs in the houſe of commons had been, by a 


ſort of general conſent, aſſigned, having been prevented, 
by the bad ſtate of his health, from bringing it before 
the houſe, Mr. Pitt roſe in his place, on the gth of 
May, and, after mentioning this circumſtance, moved 
the following reſolution, © That this houſe will, early 
in the next ſeſſion of parliament, proceed to take into 
conſideration the circumſtances of the ſlave trade, com- 
plained of in the petitions preſented to the houſe, and 
what may be fit to be done thereupon.” He added, 
that before that time, the enquiry inſtituted before the 
privy council would be brought to ſuch a ſtate of matu- 
rity, as to make it fit that the reſult of it ſhould be laid 
before the houſe, to facilitate their inveſtigation, and to 
enable them to proceed to a deciſion, founded equally 
upon principles of humanity, juſtice, and ſound policy. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke expreſſed their ſorrow on 
account of the delay that had already taken place, and 
their extreme diſſatisfaction with the reaſon laſt given 
for putting off the buſineſs to the next ſeſſion. They 
both declared that they were willing and prepared to 
have undertaken the buſineſs themſelves, and had given 
way to another honourable member, not only from a 
deference of his abilities and his known humanity, but 


on account of the weight and influence he was ſuppoſed 


to have with his majeſty's miniſters in that houſe. They 
lamented the cauſe of his abſence, but thought that ear- 
lier notice might have been given, in order to have 
enabled the houſe to come to fome deciſion, as well for 
the ſake of the planters as the ſlaves, to both of whom 
the protraction of the buſineſs might be attended with 
infinite miſchief. But what called for their more parti- 
cularly reprobation was, the other argument uſed as a 
round for delay, namely, the expectation of a report 
— the privy council. Againſt this doctrine they de- 
ſolemn proteſt. It was the 
duty, 


duty, they faid, of that houſe to adviſe the king, and 
not to aſk his advice, This was one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial principles of the conſticution, and could never be 
departed from without eſtabliſhing a precedent that 


might lead to the moſt fatal abuſe. - They therefore cau- 
tioned the houſe, as they wiſhed to preſerve their func- 


tions, their honour, and their dignity, to beware of 


committees of the privy-council. They lamented that 
the privy-council, who had, received no peutions from 
the people, ſhould have inſtituted an enquiry, and that 
the houſe of commons, whoſe table was loaded with pe- 
titions from every part of the kingdom, ſhould not have 
inſtituted any enquiry at all. If they ſuffered the bu- 
ſineſs of the houſe to be done by the privy- council, they 


were abdicating their-truſt, and making way for an en-, 


tire abolition of their functions, which they could not 
help remarking, the houfe had of late under the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, been too much in the habit of ſur- 
rendering one after another. If the houſe neglected the 
petitions of their conſtituents, the conſequence would 
be, that the houſe muſt be aboliſhed, and the privy- 
council ſubſtituted in its ſtead ; and his majeſty's mi- 
niſters, inſtead of conſulting that houſe, and giving them 
an opportunity of exerciſing their functions of delibera- 
tion, would determine all public meafures elſewhere, and 
bring down the edicts of the privy- council to the houſe 
to regiſter ! VR 
After the abovementioned gentlemen had delivered 
their ſentiments a general converfation took place, in 
the courſe of which, Sir William Dolben begged leave 
to ſay a word or two, on a matter that, in his mind, 
was a moſt crying evil, and called for an immediate re- 
medy of ſome fort or other. He neither alluded to their 
ſufferings at home from the hands of their cruel coun- 
trymen, nor to their ſufferings from their unfeeling maſ- 
ters, the planters in the. Weſt- India iſlands, but to that 
intermediate ſtate of tenfold miſery which they ſuffered 


in their tranſportation from the coaſt of Africa to the 


Weſt-Indies. He entered into a ſhort detail of the 
horrors of that dreadful paſſage, which, he ſaid, was 
ſcarcely leſs fatal in its effects upon the Britiſh ſailors, 
than upon the wretched ſlaves themfelves ; and he de- 
clared himſelf ready to call evidence to the bar to prove 
the fact. This, he ſaid, called aloud for a remedy, and 
that remedy ought to be applied immediately. If they 
did not apply ſome remedy without delay, between the 
preſent ſeſſion and the beginning of the next, ten thou- 
ſand lives would be loſt. He withed therefore, that this 
grievance were taken into conſideration, independent of 
the general queſtion ; and that ſome regulation, ſuch as 
reſtraining the captains from taking above a certain 
number of ſlaves on board, e to the ſize of 


their veſſels, obliging them to let in freſh air, and pro- 


vide better accommodation for the ſlaves during their 
paſſage, and ſuch other regulations as ſhould ſuggeſt 
themſelves to the houſe, ſhould be adopted. 
poſition meeting with the general approbation of the 
houſe, Sir William Dolben moved the houſe, on the 
21ſt of May, for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the 
tranſportation of the natives of Africa to the Britiſh co- 
lonies in the Weſt-Indies. The regulations of the bill, 
he ſaid, would regard the number of Africans put on 
board each ſhip, limiting that number in proportion to 
the tonnage of the veſſel, in order to prevent their being 
crowded too cloſe together; ſecuring to them good and 


cive to their health and their accommodation. He de- 
clared' he ſhould not have thought of bringing in a bill 
at that late period of the ſeſſion, were he not convinced 
of the exiſtence of the grievance to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, and fatisfied, that, by applying an immediate re- 
medy, ſome thouſands of the unhappy perſons' lives 
might be ſaved before the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
There was beſides, he faid, undoubtedly a pony 
(and a bare poſſibility was fufficient ground for the ar- 
gument he meant to ſtate,) chat, in conſequence of the 
reſolution lately come to by the houſe, thoſe perſons 
who carried on the branch of the ſlave trade to which 


Ms 


This pro- 


ſufficient proviſions, and other matters equally condu- 


ths * 


2 


; 


claims, and divided them into four claſſes. 


in purſuance of their principles of loyalty and adherence 
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the bill ſtated in the reſolution referred, - might; from the 
knowledge of the intention of the honle to examine the 
ſubject of the ſlave trade fully next ſeſſion, put the na- 
tives of Africa into a worſe ſituation, during their tranſ- 
portation to the colonies, even than they were in before, 
by cramming additional numbers on board their veſſels, 
in order to convey as many as. poſſible to the Weſt- 
Indies, before parliament became ultimately to decide 
what was moſt fit to be done upon the general ſubject 
of the flave trade. Certainly, therefore, the poſſibility 


that ſuch a conſequence might grow out of their late re- 


ſolutions, during the intervening months, between the 
end of the preſent and the commencement of the next 
ſeſſion, was a good and ſufficient parliamentary ground 
for them to provide immediate means to prevent the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch an evil, and preſerve the natives of 
Africa from being made to ſuffer greater hardſhips in 


their paſſage to the Weſt-Indies, for the ſucceeding 


months, than they had before been accuſtomed to. 
On the 26th of May, a petition was preſented from 


the merchants and other inhabitants of the town and 


port of Liverpool, ſtating, that the ſuppreſſion of the 

flave trade would be attended with conſequences little 

ſhort of ruin to many of the petitioners; who, under par- 

hamentary faith, had embarked in the trade, and in- 

veſted their whole property therein ; would be highly 

injurious to the intereſt and public revenues of this coun- 

try; and operate as an effectual bar to future commer- 

cial emulation and enterprize; and therefore praying, 

that they might be heard, by their council againſt the 
abolition or reſtriction of this trade, before any reſolu- 

tions, or a bill, be paſſed by the houſe, upon a ſubject 

of ſo much national importance, in which they are ſo 
peculiarly ſituated, and ſo greatly concerned. Accord- 

ingly on the ad of June, the houſe being in a committee 
upon the regulating bill, the counſel for the petitioners 

appeared at the bar, and examined ſeveral witneſſes, for 
the N of ſhewing that the hardſhips, alledged by 
thoſe who brought in the bill, did not exiſt, and that 
the reduction of the number of ſlaves allowed to be put 
on board each veſſel, in proportion to its tonnage, would 
go the length of ruining the trade altogether. The evi- 
dence appears to have had no other effect upon the com- 
mittee, than that of inducing them to allow, inſtead of 
one ton to each man, as was firſt intended, a ſmall re- 
duction proportionable to the different burthens and 
accommodation of the veſſels. The bill having gone 
through the houſe of commons, was carried up to the 
lords, where it alſo paſſed, aſter having received ſeveral 
amendments ; ſome of which being thought to trench 
on the privileges of the lower houſe, a new bill was 
brought in: which paſſed both houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. | LY You 
- While the legiſlature was thus laudably employed in 
endeavouring to alleviate the miſeries,of this unfortunate 
deſcription of their fellow-creatures, they were not in- 
attentive” to the fituation of a claſs of | ſufferers nearer 
home. On the 8th of June the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer called the attention of the houſe to the com- 
penſation which was intended to be made to the Ame- 
rican Loyaliſts, on account of loſſes ſuſtained by them 
in conſequence of their adherence to this country during 
the late American war. He was of opinion, that they 
could not call upon the houſe to make compenſation for 


their loſſes as a matter of ſtrict juſtice ; but they, moſt 
undoubtedly, had ſtrong claims on their generoſity and 


compaſſion. © In the mode, therefore, that he ſhould 
propoſe for finally adjuſting their claims, and the various 
quoras of compenſation that ſhould be made to the va- 
rious claſſes of loyaliſts, he had adhered to this princi- 


ple, rather than to any ſtn& claim of right. Having 


premiſed this, Mr. Pitt ſtated the different deſcriptions 
of loyaliſts who had preferred their claims before the 
commiſſioners appointed to enquire into American 
In the firſt 
claſs he conſidered and ranked all thoſe who had reſided 
in America at the commencement of the war, and who, 
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to this country, were obliged to abandon their eſtates 
and their property in America, which were, in conſe- 
quence, ſeized and confiſcated by the Americans. The 
next claſs of claimants included thoſe who, having re- 
ſided in England during the war, had exhibited claims 
on the ſcore of the loſs of property in America. The 
next claſs of claimants, were thoſe loyaliſts who, having 
either enjoyed places, or exerciſed profeſſions, in Ame- 
rica, had, by being driven away in conſequence of their 
loyalty to this country, loſt their incomes. With re- 
ſpect to the Weſt Florida claimants, he ſhould propoſe 
to pay them the full amount of their claims, becauſe 
they ſtood in a very different predicament from the 
American claimants, having, in conſequence of a peace, 
which ceded Florida to another power, and which that 
houſe had agreed to, been obliged to quit their habita- 
tions and property in Weſt Florida. Having explained 


the ſeveral points, and ſtated that the total amount of 
claims was two millions odd hundred thouſand pounds 


excluſive of the four or five hundred thouſand pounds 
that had been already advanced at different periods, he 
ſaid he ſhould move a general reſolution for the amount 
of that ſum to be iſſued in debentures, bearing three 
and a half per cent. intereſt, which would, he thought, 
be nearly equal to ready-money payment; and he had 
on a former occaſion, hinted his idea of propoſing, with 
the approbation of the committee, that the whole ſum 
ſhould be paid off by inſtalment, by means of a lottery, 
till the whole ſhould be cleared. That, however, was 
matter for farther conſideration ; it was ſufficient for the 
preſent to move, That one million two hundred and 
twenty-eight thouſand two hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds ſhould be voted to the ſeveral American claim- 
ants for loſſes, &c. and one hundred and thirteen thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fifty-two pounds fourteen ſhillings 
and three farthings to the Florida claimants.” Theſe 
propoſitions, with very little exception, met with the 
general approbation of the houſe. 

About this time a bill was alio brought into the houſe 
of commons, for granting to the carl of Newburgh, 
grandſon of the late Charles Radcliffe, and the heirs 
male of his body, a clear rent-charge of two thouſand 
five hundred pounds out of the eſtates forfeited by the 
earl of Derwentwater, and ſettled upon Greenwich hoſ- 
pital. The hardſbip of lord Newburgh's caſe, whoſe 
father was an infant at the time that his fami'y were en- 
gaged in the rebellion of 1715, had often induced par- 
lament, from time to time, during the late and the 
preſent reiga, to grant certain ſums of money for his 
relief. 
the king, for reſtoring the forfeited eſtates, that of the 
Derwentwater family was not included, but an intention 
was then declared of making a ſpecial proviſion for the 
caſe. The only difficulty that occurred was the dimi- 
nution in the hoſpital fund, and it was propoſed by 
ſome member, that the public ſhould make it good; 
but this propoſition was over-ruled, as alfo another, to 
add two thouſand pounds to the annuity, and the bill 
paſſed as originally framed. R 

Oa the 31ſt of January this year died at Rome prince 
Charles Edward Lewis Caſimir Stuart. Since the death 


of his father in the year 1765, he aſſumed the title of 


king of England. He was commonly known on the 


— 


* The following is a copy of the defenſive treaty between 
his Britannic majeſty and their high mightineſſes: 

« The mutual and ſincere friend{kip which has ſo long ſub- 
ſiſted between his majeſty the king of Great-Britain, and the 
lords the States General of the United Provinces, having been 
encreaſed and ſtrengthened by the intereſt which his Britannic 
| majeſty has lately manifeſted in the preſervation of the inde- 
pendence of the republic, and of its legal conſtitution, his ſaid 
majeſty, and the ſaid lords States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, have reſolved, in order to cement in the moſt ſolid and 
laſting manner the good harmony, confidence, and correſpon- 
dence between them, to form permanent engagements, by a 
treaty of defenſive alliance for the good of both parties, and for 
the maintenance of the general tranquillity, as well as of their 


- own in particular. To accompliſh fo ſalutary a purpoſe, his 
No. LXXVII. 


In the act paſſed in the twenty-fourth year of 


; 
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| continent by the name of the Chevalier de St. George, 


and in England by that of the Young Pretender. He 
was juſt ſixty- ſe ven years and two months old on the 
day of his death, being born on the goth of November 
1729. He was ſon to James Francis, prince of Wales, 
lon to James II. His mother was the princeſs Maria- 
Clementina Sobieſki, grand-davghter of the famous 
John Sobieſki, kind of Poland, who beat the Turks 
near Vienna, and made them raiſe the ſiege of that ca- 
pital, and thus ſaved Chriſtendom from deſtruction. She 
had an immenſe fortune ; a great part of which was loſt 
in the fruitleſs attempt made by her ſon, in 1745, to 
place his father on the throne of England. She had 
two ſons by her huſband ; Charles, who lately died, and 
Henry-Benedi&t, who by his father was created duke of 
York, and. who having been promoted to the purple, 


has been generally known by the name of Cardinal 


York. The elder ſon married ſome years ago, a prin- 
ceſs of Stolberg in Germany; but by her who is ſtill 
alive, he has no iſſue. He has left, however, a natural 
daughter, whom, by his pretended royal power, he 
created dycheſs of Albany, and to whom he bequeathed 
all the property he had'in the French funds, which was 
very conſiderable : to his brother, the cardinal, he left 
his empty pretenſions to the crown of England. The 
remains of Charles were buried in the church of 
Freſcati, of which city his brother, the cardinal, is 
biinop, who went in perſon to aſſiſt at high maſs, and 
perform the laſt duties at his funeral. | 

The following very curious and ſingular circular letter, 
concerning the Engliſh nation, was ſent by order of the 
emperor of Morocco, to all the European conſuls reſi- 
dent within his dominions : * In the name of God ! To 
all the conſuls; peace to him who followeth the right 
way, Know ye, that for theſe thirty years we have 


| obſerved the conduct of the Engliſh, and ſtudied their 


character; we have always found that they never keep 
their word. We never could dive into their character, 
becauſe they have no other than that of telling lies. We 
are acquainted with the character of other Chriſtian na- 
tions; we know that they keep their word; but a nation 
like the Engliſh, of which there is no knowing the cha- 
racter, who know not how to keep their word, and who 
only can tell lies, does not deſerve that we ſhould ſpeak 
or write any thing to them; for, according to our reli- 
gion, a lie is the moſt abominable of all vices, Their 
ambaſſador Curtis, told us that he had orders from his 
court, that the ſhips built on our ſlips, and which we 
were to fend to Gibraltar, ſhould be there completely 
refitted. In conſequence of which, we ſent thoſe ſhips 
to Gibraltar, provided with every thing neceſſary, and 
with money ; but he ſent. back our ſhips, and nothing 
was done to them: but what offends us moſt is, that 
he even ſends back the ſhips which we had ſent to con- 
duct them to our brother the ſultan Abdulhamed, whom 
God preſerve! After this, it is not neceſſary to add 
more. On the 17th of the moon Jumadilala, of the 
year 1702—that is, February 25, 1788.” 

On the 15th of April a treaty of defenſive alliance 
between the king of Great-Britain and their high migh- 
tineſſes the States General of the United Provinces, were 
ſigned at the Hague . A defenſive treaty between his 
Britannic majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, was alfo 


ſigned 


— — 


— — 


majeſty the king of Great - Britain has named and authorized 
Sir James Harris, privy-counſellor, knight of the Bath, mem- 
ber of the parliament of Great-Britain, and his _—_— am- 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their high migh- 
tineſſes; and their high mightineſſes the States General of the 
United Provinces have named and authorized their deputies for 
foreign affairs; who, after communicating *.- each other their 
full powers in due form, and having conferred together, have 
agreed upon the following articles : 

I. There ſhall be a ſincere, firm, and conſtant friendſhip 
and union between his Britannic majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, and the lords the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall direct their 


utmoſt attention to maintain their mutual friendſhip and corre- 


ſpondence between them, and their dominions and ſubjects ; 
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ſigned at Berlin on the 13th of Auguſt following *. 
This year was marked by a calamity which ſeemed 
to threaten the nation with conſequences of a very dire- 
ful nature. The health of the ſovereign had ſuffered a 
rradual decline, a circumſtance that was not aſcribed to 
e freedom of indulgence and the ſoftneſs of luxury 


and they engage to contribute; as far as ſhall lie in their power, 


mutually to preſerve and defend each other in peace and tran- 
uillity. a 

: IL In caſe either of the high contracting parties ſhould be 
hoſtilely attacked by any European power in any part of the 
world whatſoever, the other contracting party engages to ſuc- 
cour its ally, as well by ſea as by land, in order to maintain 
and guaranty each other mutually in the poffeſſon of all the 
dominions, territories, towns, places, franchiſes, and liberties, 
which belonged to them reſpectively before the commencement 
of hoſtilities. 

III. His Britannic majeſty guaranties, in the moſt effectual 
manner, the hereditary IM tholderate, as well as the office of 
hereditary governor of each province, in the ſerene houſe of 
Orange, with all the rights and prerogatives thereto belonging, 
as forming an eſſential part of the conſtitution of the United 
Provinces, according _to the reſolutions and diplomas of the 

ears 1747 and 1748, by virtue of which the preſent ſtadt- 
folder entered into the poſſeſſion of thoſe offices in 1766, and 
was reinſtated therein in 1788; engages to maintain that 
form of government againſt all attacks and enterprizes, direct 
or indirect, of whatſoever nature they may be. 

IV. The fuccours mentioned in the ſecond article of this 
treaty of defenſive alliance, ſhall conſiſt, on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty, of eight thouſand infantry, two thouſand 
cavalry, twelve ſhips of the line, and eight frigates, which re- 
ſpective ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the ſpace of two months 
after requiſition made by the party attacked, and ſhall remain 
in its diſpoſal during the whole continuance of the war in 
which it ſhall be engaged, whilſt thoſe ſuccours (whether ſhips 
and frigates, or troops) ſhall be paid and maintained by the 
power of whom they 
employ them. : 

In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhould not be ſufficient 
for the defence of the power requiring them, the power to 
whom requiſition ſhall be made ſhall ſucceſſively augment 
them, according to the wants of its ally, whom it ſhall aſſiſt, 
even with its whole force, if circumſtances ſhould render it 
neceſſary; but it is expreſsly agreed, in all cafes, that the con- 
tingent of the lords the' States General ſhall not exceed ten 
thouſand infantry, two, thouſand cavalry, ſixteen ſhips of the 
line, and ſixteen frigates. ; 

VI. But it may happen (conſidering the diſtance of ſeveral 
of the poſſeſſions of the two high contracting parties) that the 
advantages, which ought to reſult to them reciprocally from the 
concluſion of the preſent treaty, may become illufory, unleſs 
meaſures can be taken for the mutual defence of thoſe poſſeſ- 
fions, before their reſpective governors could receive orders 
from Europe for that purpoſe; it is ſtipulated and agreed, that 
in caſe either of them ſhould be pre attacked, or even 


menaced with an hoſtile attack, in its poſſeſſions, whether in 


Africa or in Aſia, by any European power, the governors of 
their ſettlements in thoſe parts of the world ſhall be enjoined 


to concert together the ſuccour to be furniſhed, and, in caſe | 


of need, to furniſh ſuch ſuccour, in the moſt ſpeedy and effec. 
tual manner, to the party attacked; and that orders to that 
effect ſhall de expedited to the ſaid governors immediately after 


the concluſion of the preſent treaty: and in caſe the two high 


contracting parties ſhould be obliged to furniſh the aforeſaid 
fuccours, they ſhall not permit the ſhips of war, of what na- 
ture they may be, of the power attacking, to enter into any of 
their ports in the aforeſaid ſettlements, until peace ſhall be re- 
ſtored between the parties attacking, and the ally of the con- 
tracting party, unleſs the faid veſſels be forced to take refuge 
there, to avoid periſhing, or being ſhipwrecked. 

VII. If it ſhould happen that the two high contraCting par- 
ties ſhall be equally involved in a war againſt a common enemy, 
they reciprocally promiſe each other not to diſarm, but by 
common conſent; and ſhall communicate to each other con- 
fidentially the propoſals for a peace, or truce, which may be 
made. | N 

VIII. If the high contracting parties prefer furniſhing their 
ſuccours of troops in money, they ſhall be at liberty on each 
ſide ſo to do; and then ſuch ſuccour ſhall be computed to one 


hundred thouſand florins, Dutch currency, per annum, for 


one thouſand infantry, and at one hundred and twenty thouſand 
florins, of like value, for one thouſand cavalry, per annum, 
and in the ſame proportion by. the month. 


IX. The power requiring ſhall be obliged, whether the 


ſhips, frigates, and troops, with which it ſhall have been fur- 


be required, wherever its ally ſhall 


but, on the contrary, to too ſevere a regimen, too labo- 
rious exerciſe, too rigid abſtemiouſneſs, and too ſhort 
intervals of reſt. On account of ſome peculiar ſymp. 
toms; the king determined to viſit the medical waters 
of Cheltenham, and accordingly travelled into that part 
of the kingdom immediately after the prorogation of 


parliament, 


— 


niſhed, remain for a long or ſhort time in its ports, to provide 
whatever they may want, at the ſame price as if they belonged 
to ſuch power itſelf. It had been agreed that the ſaid troops 
or ſhips ſhall not in any caſe be at the expence of the party re- 
quiring, but that they ſhalt nevertheleſs remain at its diſpoſal, 
during the whole continuance of the war in which it ſhall be 
r The ſuccours above-mentioned ſhall, with reſpect 
to diſcipline, be ſubject to the orders of the chief officer who 
commands them ; and they ſhall not be employed feparately, 
or otherwiſe than in concert with the ſaid commanding officer : 
with regard to the operations, they ſhall be wholly ſubject to 
the orders of the commander in chief of the power requiring. 
X. It is agreed, that until the two powers conclude a treaty 
of commerce with each other, the ſubjects of the republic 
ſhall be treated, in the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
as the moſt favoured nation; and the ſame ſhall be obſerved in 
the United Provinces towards the ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty. It is, however, to be underſtood that tis article is not 
toextend to adiminution of the import duties payable uponlinens. 
XI. Whereas by the fourth article of peace, ſigned in the 


month of June, 1784, his Britannic . engaged to treat 
with the lords the States General for the re 


itution of Nega- 
patnam, with its dependencies, in caſe the ſaid lords the 
States General ſhould in future have any equivalent to give; 
and whereas their high mightineſſes have now renewed their 
requeſt for obtaining that reſtitution, as well as ſettling and 
determining preciſely the ſenſe of the ſixth article of that treaty, 
concerning the navigation of Britiſh ſubjects in the eaſtern 
ſeas; his Britannic majeſty, in order to manifeſt his good-will 
towards the republic, 1s diſpoſed to concur in theſe deſires of 
their high mightineſſes, and even to ſecure to the republic ad- 
ditional and real commercial advantages in that part of the 
world, as ſoon as an equivalent for thoſe objects can be agreed 
upon; in return for which his Britannic ' majeſty will require 
nothing but what is favourable to the reciprocal intereſts and 
ſecurity of the contracting parties in the Indies; and, to pre- 
vent the negociations for ſuch arranggments from retarding the 
concluſion of the preſent treaty, it is agreed that they ſhall be 
begun as ſoon as poſſible, and be concluded in the ſpace of ſix 
months from the date of the preſent treaty; and that the con- 
vention to be made thereon ſhall have the ſame force as if it 
was inſerted in the treaty itſelf. 

XII. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on each fide, and 
the exchange of ratifications ſhall be made in the ſpace of fix 
weeks, or ſooner, if it can be done. 

Done at the Hague the 15th of April, 1788. 

James Harris, 

J. W. ConTE DE WELDEREN, 
W. F. H. Van WASSENAER, 

L. P. VAN DR SPIEGEL, 
GUILLAUME DE CIT TERS, 

W. N. PEST ERS, 

CHARLES BIcor, | „. 


M. B. C. Van VIiEREST VAN BoRGEL, (L. S.) 
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* The following is a copy of the defenſive treaty between 
his Britannic as, and the king of Pruſſia: 

Their majeſties the king of Great-Britain, and the king 
of Pruſſia, being animated with a ſincere and equal deſire to 
improve and conſolidate the ſtriẽt union and friendſhip which, 
having been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, ſo happily 
conſiſt between them, and to concert the moſt proper meaſures 
for ſecuring their mutual intereſt, and the general tranquillity 
of Europe, have reſolved to renew and ſtrengthen their ties by 
a treaty of defenſive alliance; and they have authorized for this 
purpoſe (to wit) his majeſty the king of Great-Britain, the 
ſieur Joſeph Ewart, his envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Berlin; and his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, the ſieur Ewald 
Frederick count de Hertzberg, his miniſter of ſtate, and of 


the cabinet, knight of the order of the Black Eagle; who, 


after reciprocally communicating their full powers to each 
other, have agreed upon the following article:: 

I. There ſhall be a perpetual, firm, and unalterable friend- 
ſkip, defenſive alliance, and ſtrict and inviolable union, toge- 
ther with an intimate and perfect harmony and correſpondence, 
between the ſaid moſt ſerene kings of Great-Britain and 
Pruffia, their heirs and ſucceſſors, and their reſpective king- 
doms, dominions, provinces, countries, and ſubjects, which 
ſhall be carefully maintained and cultivated, ſo that the con- 
tracting powers ſhall conſtantly employ, as well their utmoſt 


attention 
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parliament, and did not return to the metropolis till the 
18th of Auguſt, No benefit, anſwerable to the expec- 
tations that had been formed, reſulted from this excur- 
ſion. His health was in a precarious ſtate, and, on the 
22d of October, ſymptoms were obſerved by one of the 
royal phyſicians of that alienation of mind which was 
afterwards the occaſion of ſo many important tranſac- 
tions. For ſome time it was thought proper to obſerve 
as much ſecrecy as poſſible reſpecting the nature of the 
King's indiſpoſition. The retreat of the ſovereign at 
Windſor was favourable to this purpoſe, and for ſeveral 
days an opinion was entertained by the people in gene- 
ral, that his indiſpoſition was a fever, and that it had 
ariſen to ſo alarming a height as to threaten a ſpeedy 
diſſolution. The real nature of the caſe, however, 
could not long be ſuppreſſed. By the ſtructure and 
practice of the Engliſh conſtitution almoſt every ſpecies 
of public buſineſs 1s in ſome manner implicated with the 
royal prerogatives. The adminiſtration of political go- 
vernment 1n particular, was by the preſent event vir- 
tually ſuſpended from its functions; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the critical ſituation of Europe, it was now deemed. 


impracticable to return any fort of anſwer to the diſ- 
patches of foreign courts, or of our own ambaſſadors. 
In this ſituation the moſt natural expedient was to ſuffer 
the two houſes of parliament which ſtood prorogued till 
the 20th of November, to meet at that time, and either 
adjourn for a ſhort interval, or immediately proceed to 
diſcuſs the meaſures it would be proper to adopt at the 
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attention as alſo thoſe means which Providence has put in their 
power, for preſerving at the fame time the public tranquillity 
and ſecurity, for maintaining their common intereſts, and for 
their mutual defence and guaranty againſt every hoſtile attack 
the whole in conformity to the treaties already ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two high contracting parties, which ſhall remain in 
full force and vigour, and ſhall be deemed to be renewed by 
the preſent treaty, as far as the ſame ihall not be derogated 
from, with their own conſent, by poſterior treaties, or by the 
eſent treaty. 
- II. In 8 of the engagement contracted by the 
preceding article, the two high contracting parties ſhall always 
act in concert for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity z 
and in caſe either of them ſhould be threatened with a hoſtile 
attack by any power whatever, the other ſhall employ his moſt 
efficacious good offices for preventing hoſtilities, for procuring 
ſatisfaction to the in ured party, and for effecting an accom- 
| ion in a conciliatory manner. 
ill. But if thoſe offices ſnould not have the deſired 
effect, in the ſpace of two months, and either of the two high 
contracting parties ſhould be hoſtilely attacked, moleſted, or 
diſturbed, in any of his dominions, rights, poſſeſſions, or in- 
tereſts; or in any manner whatever, by ſea or land, by any 
European power, the other contracting party engages to ſuc- 
cour his ally without delay, in order to maintain each other 
reciprocally in the poſſeſſion of all the dominions, territories, 
towns, ws places, which belonged to them before the com- 
mencement of ſuch hoſtilities : for which end, if his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſhould happen to be attacked, his majeſty the king of 
Great-Britain ſhall furniſh to his majeſty the king of Pruſſia a 
ſuccour of ſixteen thouſand infantry, and four thouſand cavalry; 
and if his Britannic majeſty ſhould happen to be attacked, his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall likewiſe furniſh to him a ſuc- 
cour of ſixteen thouſand infantry, and four thouſand cavalry ; 
which reſpective ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the ſpace of two 
months after requiſition made by the party attacked, and ſhall 
remain at his diſpoſal during the whole continuance of the war 
in which he ſhall be engaged. Theſe ſuccours ſhall be paid 
and maintained by the required power, wherever his ally ſhall 
employ them; but the requiring party ſhall ſupply them, in 
his dominions, with ſuch bread and forage as may be neceſſary; 
upon the footing to which his own troops are accuſtomed, It 
is nevertheleſs agreed between the high contraCting parties, 
that if his Britannic majeſty ſhould be in the caſe of receiving 
the ſuccour in troops from his Pruſſian majeſty, his Britannic 
majeſty ſhall not employ them out of Europe, nor even in the 
arriſon of Gibraltar. If the injured and requiring party 
ould prefer ſuccours in money to land forces, he ſhall have 
his choice; and in caſe of the two high contracting parties 
furniſhing to each other the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhall be com- 
puted at one hundred, thouſand florins, Dutch currency, fer 
annum, for one thouſand —_— and at one hundred and 
twenty thouſand florins, of the like value, for one thouſand 


cavalry, per annum, or in the ſame proportion by the month, 
ae 4 


UI. 
preſent criſis. Circular letters were accordingly ad- 
dreſſed to the members of the legiſlature on the 14th, 
ſignifying to them, that the indiſpoſition of the ſove- 


reign rendered it doubtful whether there would be a 
poſſibility of receiving his commands for the farther pro- 
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rogation of parliament. In that caſe the two houſes 
muſt of neceſſity aſſemble, and the attendance of the 
different members was earneſtly requeſted. | | 
Ar the meeting of parliament the lord chancellor ob- 
ſerved in the houſe of lords, that the reafon of their 
being thus unuſually called together, without the ordi- 
nary notice for the diſpatch of buſineſs, aroſe from the 
leverity of the king's indiſpoſition, which had rendered 
it impoſſible for him to approach the royal perſon in 
order to receive his commands. Lord Camden re- 
marked, that the cuſtomary practice of giving forty 
days notice previouſly to the meeting of parliament, was 
not in his opinion abſolutely neceſſary. There was an 
expreſs act of parliament, that limited the notice in caſe 
of treaſon or rebellion to fourteen days; he therefore 
recommended an adjournment for that term, and at the 
ſame time moved, that the chancellor, by order of the 
houſe, ſhould addreſs an official letter to every indivi- 
dual peer. Mr. Pitt ſtated to the houſe of commons, 
that every authority had been conſulted reſpecting the 
preſent ſingular ſituation of affairs ; but they did not 
point out either the poſſibility of directing a new proro- 
gation, or enable miniſters to open the ſeſſion of par- 
lament in any regular way. Under theſe circumſtances 


— 


IV. In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhould not be ſufficient 
for the defence of the requiring power, the required power 
ſhall augment them according to the exigency of the caſe, and 
ſhall aſliſt the former with his whole force, it circumſtances 
ſhall render it neceſſary. | | 

V. The high contracting parties hereby renew, in the moſt 
expreſs terms, the proviſional treaty of defenſive alliance, 
which they concluded at Loo, on the 19th of June in the pre- 
ſent year, and they again engage and promiſe to act, at all 
times, in concert, and with mutual confidence, for maintain- 
ing the ſecurity, independence, and government of the repub- 
lic of the United Provinces, conformably to the engagements 
which they have lately contracted with the ſaid republic; that 
is to ſay, his Britannic majeſty by a treaty concluded at the 
Hague, on the 15th of April, 1788, and his Pruſſian majeſty, 
by a treaty ſigned the ſame day at Berlin, which the faid high 
contracting parties have communicated to each other. And if 
it ſhall happen that, by virtue of the ſtipulation of the ſaid trea- 
ties, the high contracting parties ſhould be obliged to aug- 
ment the ſuccours to be given to the States General, above 
the numbers ſpecihed in the above treaties, or to aſſiſt them 
with their whole force. The ſaid high contracting parties 
will concert together upon all that may be neceſſarily relative 
to ſuch an augmentation of ſuccours to be agreed on, and to 
the employment of their reſpective forces for the ſecurity and 
defence of the ſaid republic. In caſe either of the ſaid high 
contracting parties ſhould, at any time hereafter, be attacked, 
moleſted, or diſturbed, in any of his dominions, rights, poſ- 
ſeſſions, or intereſts, in any manner whatever by ſea or by land, 
by any other power in conſequence and in hatred of the arti- 
4 or ſtipulations contained in the ſaid treaties, or of the 
meaſures to be taken by the ſaid contracting parties reſpec- 
tively, in virtue of thoſe treaties, the other contracting party 
engages to ſuccour and aſſiſt him againſt ſuch an #:ack, in 
the Goo manner, and by the ſame ſuccours, as are ſtipulated 
in the zd and 4th articles of the preſent treaty; and the ſaid 
contracting parties promiſe, in all ſimilar cafes, to maintain 
and guaranty each other in the poſſeſſion of all the dominions, 
towns, and places, which belonged to them reſpectively be- 
fore the commencement of ſuch hoſtilities, | 

VI. The preſent treaty of defenſive alliance ſhall be ratified 
by each party, and the ratifications ſhall be exchanged in the 
ſpace of ſix weeks, or ſooner if it can be done. 

In witnefs whereof, we the underwritten, being authorized 

by the full powers of their majeſties, the kings of 
Ge and of Pruſſia, have, in their names, 


ſigned the preſent treaty, and have thereto ſet the ſeals 
of our arms. | 


Done at Berlin, the 13th of Auguſt, in the year of our 
Lord 1788. 


JoskrH EWAur, | (L. S.) 
EwALD FRERDERI OG COMTE DI HERTZBERG, (L. S.) 
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jt would be highly improper for the houſe to proceed | 


to the diſcuſſion of any public buſineſs, and it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to adjourn. He therefore recom- 
mended the interval of a fortnight, when, if the king's 
illneſs ſhould unhappily continue, it would be indiſpen- 
ſably incumbent upon them to enter upon the immediate 
conſideration of the ſtate of public affairs. Mr. Pitt 
farther moved a call of the houſe for the th of De- 
cember, and that the ſpeaker be directed to ſend cir- 
cular letters requiring the attendance of every member 
on that day. | 
By this expedient the miniſters removed the difficul- 
ties, which at firſt preſented themſelves reſpecting the 
legal aſſembling of the two houſes of parliament; but 
the queſtions that remained were more eſſential in them- 
ſelves, and more likely to intereſt the paſſions of man- 
kind, The vniform tenor of all precedents afforded by 
the Hiſtory of England, were in favour of a proteCto- 
rate or regency, under which the whole or a conſidera- 
ble part of the political power ſhould be confided to the 
next heir to the crown, or to the adult of the royal family 
moſt nearly related to the king“. Three modes of 
proceeding that might be adopted in the preſent in- 
ſtance, and three forms of executive government that 
might be employed for the preſent temporary purpoſe, 
appeared evident to the miniſtry, When king George 
the Firſt. and king George the Second viſited their 
dominions in Hanover, with the expectation of a ſpeedy 
return, and the power of directing while at a diſtance 
the moſt eſſential concerns of the crown, they had fre- 
quently appointed a council of regency conſiſting of the 
principal members of the exiſting adminiſtration. Par- 
liament therefore might either be called upon to nomi- 
nate ſuch a council, or they might conſtitute the prince 
of Wales regent, at the ſame time declaring that none 
of his proceedings ſhould be valid unleſs approved by a 
council ſo appointed; or they might conſticute the 
prince ſole regent, but under ſuch limitations and re- 
ſtrictions, as ſhould be calculated to ſuperſede as much 
as poſſible all important changes, and to prevent him 
from the adoption of any deciſive meaſures. Theſe 
three projects are ſuppoſed all of them to have paſſed 
ſucceſſively under the contemplation of miniſters. The 
two firſt were rejected as untenable: the moſt obvious 
objection againſt the laſt, was, that the government of 
England was a limited monarchy, 


at large; and to grant no other powers and prerogatives 
to the monarch than were abſolutely neceſſary to the 
conducting with dignity and firmneſs the executive ad- 
miniſtration. 
to be too extenſive, it ought not merely to be taken 
away from the regent, but to be for ever aboliſhed, 

It is impoſſible not to remark upon this occaſion the 
effect of reputation and popularity. Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues in office were in poſſeſſion of the public fa- 
vour in a degree in which perhaps no miniſters in the 
Britiſh annals ever enjoyed it for ſo long a period of 
time. Upon Mr. Fox and his aſſociates remained a 

art of that odium which the coalition and the India bill 

d originally excited. The prince of Wales himſelf 
was till leſs popular. Diffipation and irregularity. of 
conduct ſeem to be leſs venial in the eſtimate of the 
maſs of mankind than almoſt any qualities that can be 
named. . A rumour had been ſpread of his having mar- 
ried a lady of the Roman catholic religion, and, though 
this rumour had been contradicted from the higheſt au- 
thority, it ſeems {till to have been generally believed. 
Perhaps few perſons were ſeriouſly apprehenſive of an 
endeavour to aboliſh the eſtabliſned proteſtant religion; 


_ 
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* We ſhould here obſerve, . that foon after the indiſpoſition 
of the king had been aſcertained, the prince of Wales diſ- 
patched an expreſs to Mr. Fox, who was at that time in Italy, 
requeſting his immediate preſence to aſſiſt him in forming an 
adminiſtration. Mr, Fox arrived in London on the 24th of 
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| 


It is ſuppoſed to 
have been the project of its inſtitutors, to reſerve as 
many privileges and immunities as poſſible to the people 


If the prerogative to the king was found | 
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but it had been ſaid that the fact itſelf amounted by ſta- 


| tute to a direct forfeiture of all right to the crown; and 


it was remarked, that, if this ſtatute were not executed, 
yet the having wantonly trifled in ſo expreſs an inſtance 
with the law of the land, gave us but little hopes of 
future wiſdom and prudence, and right conduct in the 
perſon who had ſo glaringly offended. Thus the un- 
popularity of one party, and the elevated reputation of 


the other, led a majority of both houſes of parliament 


to pay leſs attention to general and conſtitutional princi- 
ples than under other circumſtances might have been 
expected. | | 
Upon the re- aſſembling of parliament on the 4th of 
December, a report of the board of privy-countil, con- 
taining an examination of the royal phyſicians, was pre- 
ſented to the two houſes by lord Camden and Mr. Pitt, 
and it was' ſuggeſted, that, when the delicacy of the 
ſubject, and the dignity of the perſon in queſtion were 
conſidered, parliament would probably perceive the 
propriety of acting upon this report, rather than of de- 
manding the more direct and. ample information to 
which in ſtrictneſs they were entitled. In the mean 
time ' doubts were ſuggeſted by Mr. Vyner, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Burke, whether parliament could, conſiſtently 
with its privileges and its momentous ſituation, diſpenſe 
with that ſort of evidence upon which they were accuſ- 
tomed to proceed. Theſe doubts had the appearance 
of being adopted by a majority of the houſe of com- 
mons, and accordingly adminiſtration changed its original 
deſign, and it was reſolved on the 8th, that each houſe 
ſhould appoint a committee of its own members to exa- 
mine and report the ſentiments of the royal phyſicians. 
In purſuance of the uſual mode of procedure in both 
houſes, the commirtee of the houſe of commons was 
named on the ſame day, and the committee of the 
houſe of lords on the day following. The number ſe- 
lefted in each. houſe was twenty-one. The report of 


the committee was laid upon the table of the houſe of 
commons, on the 10th, when a farther propoſition was 
moved by Mr. Pitt, for the appointment of a commit- 


mean that the prince of Wales could enter upon this 
exerciſe at his own pleaſure, or was intitled to judge of 
the circumſtances that cauſed it to be requiſite. His 
right was perfect and entire, but the two houſes of par- 
liament, as the organs of the nation, were alone quali- 
fied to pronounce when he ought to take poſſeſſion of 
his right. He commended the prince of Wales for not 
bringing forward his claim himſelf, and chooſing rather 
with patient deference to wait the deciſion of the par- 
liament ; adding that his forbearance and moderation 
were to be imputed to his having been bred in the 
principles which had placed his family on the throne, 
and to his known veneration for thoſe principles as the 
fundamentals: of our conſtitution. Mr. Fox obſerved 
with reſpect to precedents, that there were notoriouſly 
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November, and the rapidity with which he travelled had been 
ſuch as to occaſion an indiſpoſition, which for ſome weeks had 
an alarming appearance. Lord Thurlow aſſented to become a 
member of the , propoſed adminiſtration, and the principal 
offices of ſtate were ſaid to have been arranged. 

none 
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bone that applied to the preſent inſtarice; and that he 
could therefore conceive of no Juſt and adequate reaſon 
for the propoſed delay. The motion for a committee 
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the houſe, an amendment upon the ſecond of them was 
- moved by Dr. Dempſter, declaring, that ic was the duty 


of precedents being at length put, was carried without 
a diviſion. iS | 
A motion for a ſimilar committee was offered in the 
houſe of lords on the- day following by lord Camden. 
In the courſe of the debate on this ſubject, lord Stor- 
mont adduced an argument from the Act of Union con- 
cerning the election of a regent, and concluded with re- 
commending an immediate addreſs to the prince of 
Wales, intreating him to aſſume the exerciſe of the 
royal authority. 
The day appointed for the houſe of commons to re- 
ſolve itſelf into a committee on the ſtate of the nation 
was the 16th, and on the preceding day an ultimate at- 
tempt was made by lord Fitzwilliam ahd others in the 
houſe of lords to deprecate the diſcuſſion of this delicate 
topic. The duke of York in partieular expreſſed his 
vwiſhes that the queſtion might be waved. No claim of 
right had in fact been advanced by the prince of Wales, 
and he was confident that his brother too well under- 
ſtood the ſacred principles which ſeated the houſe of 
Brunſwic upon the throne, ever to aſſume or exerciſe 
any power, be his claim what it might, that was not 
detived from the will of the people expreſſed by their 
repreſentatives. The duke of Glouceſter confirmed 
the declaration of the duke of York. Lord Thurlow 
ſpoke with great energy of his ſentiments of affection 
towards the king. The two leading reſolutions pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt in the committee upon the ſtate of 
the nation were entirely of a declaratory nature, the firſt 
affirming that the perſonal exerciſe of the royal authority 
was interrupted, and the ſecond, that it was the duty of 
the two houſes of parliament to provide the means of 
ſupplying that defect. At length after vehement de- 
bates, the houſe divided, when the numbers appeared, 
ayes two hundred and ſixty- eight, and noes two hun- 
dred and four. The third reſolution, which was in- 
tended by Mr. Pitt to complete the preſent proceeding, 
was ſtated to the houſe on the ſame day, but was not 
regularly debated till the 22d. Its tenor was to declare, 
that it was not neceſſary, for the purpoſe of ſupplying 
the preſent defect, and maintaining entire the conſtitu- 
tional authority of the king, that the two houſes ſhould 
determine on the means by which the royal aſſent might 
be given to the bill, which they might adopt for con- 
ſtituting a regency. The object of this propoſition was 
ſufficiently obvious. Adminiſtration had determined 
not to confide the regency to the prince of Wales but 
with certain limitations and reſtrictions, and they con- 
ceived it incumbent upon them to fix thoſe reſtrictions 
in the preſent maimed and defective ſtate of the legiſla- 
ture. They were ar preſent ſecure of a parliamentary 
majority, and they did not chooſe to truſt to the in- 
fluence that might be produced upon that majority by 
an intermediate change of adminiſtration. Indeed the 
reſolution of right had a meaning and tendency perfectly 
ſimilar to the reſolution that followed it. All parties 
were agreed, that the prince of Wales was the proper 
rſon to be nominated ſole regent, and that, if par- 
iarhent poſſeſſed a diſcretion, it would be unwiſe and 
unſafe for them to exerciſe it for any other than this in- 
dividual purpoſe. After ſome debates, when the reſo- 
lutions paſſed for the ſecond time under the reviſion of 
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* An incident occurred in this ſtage of the buſineſs, that 
was calculated to render the fingular ſituation of the two 
houſes of pamtament more palpable and conſpicuous. Mr, 
Cornwal, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, died after a few 
days indiſpoſition on the 2d of January, 1789. This was a 
caſe that fell within the uſual ſphere of the royal prerogative, 
it being requiſite to proceed to the immediate election of a new 
ſpeaker, and the perſon elected not being accuſtomed to take 
upon himſelf the duties of his office, till his appointment had 
received the approbation of the king. This form it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſpenſe with in the preſent inſtance, and on the zth 
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divided upon this amendment, ayes one hundred and 
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of the two houſes of parliament to provide the means of 
ſupplying the preſent defect, by preſenting an addreſs 
to the prince of Wales, heir apparent, and of full age, 
requeſting him to take upon himſelf the adminiſtration 
of the civil and military government during the royal 
incapacity. The houſe divided upon this amendment, 
ayes one hundred and ſeventy- eight, noes two hundred 
and fifty-one. The reſolutions which had thus been 
paſſed were communicated to the houſe of lords on the 
tollowing day, and were taken into conſideration on 
the 26th. 
Lord Rawdon moved an amendment ſimilar to that 
of Mr. Dempſter in the houſe of commons, and this 
amendment was ſupported by lord viſcount Stormont 
and lord Loughborough. When the houſe divided 
upon the amendment of lord Rawdon, the contents 
were ſixty-ſix, not contents ninety- nine. A proteſt was 
entered ſigned by the duke of York, the duke of Cum 
berland, and forty-fix 1* peers “. a 
The 6th of January had been fixed by Mr. Pitt for 
the period of explaining to the houſe of ' commons the 
reſtrictions, which he ſhould propoſe as neceſſary to ac- 
company the declaration of a regent. This topic was 
however procraſtinated, in conſequence of the motion 
of Mr, Loveden for the appointment of a freſh com- 
mittee to enquire into and report the ſtate of the health 
of the king. It mey naturally be ſuppoſed, that the 
royal indiſpoſition was at this time an object of conſi- 
derable curioſity, and that of conſequence various and 
contradictory rumours would be propagated upon the 
ſubjeft. The decree of uncertainty was increaſed by 
the oppoſition and rivalſhip that had broken out be- 
tween doctor Richard Warren, one of the principal 
phyſicians in ordinary to the king, and doctor Francis 
Willis, whoſe original profeſſion had been that of a cler- 
gyman, and who had been called in the month of De- 
cember, as from the practice in which he had for ſome 
years been engaged, having particular experience of 
perſons afflicted with the royal malady. Doctor War- 
ren was particularly cautious of delivering any prog- 
noſtics upon the ſubject, being unwilling to flatter the 
public with any deluſory expectations; while on the 
other hand doctor Willis conceived from the firſt the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of his patient's recovery, and de- 
livered his opinions with a confidence which was ulti- 
mately juſtified by the event. Doctor Willis, there- 
fore, as was natural, became exceedingly acceptable to 
the queen; and doctor Warren, by her majeſty's inter- 
ference, was in one inſtance prevailed upon to ſign a 
report of the ſovereign's health ſomewhat more favour- 
able than he thought in ſtrictneſs it ought to have been. 
Such were a part of the reaſons that induced Mr. Love- 
den to propoſe a new and minute enquiry into the ſub- 
ject; a propoſition that was at firſt reſiſted by Mr. Pitt, 
and ſeveral other members of the houſe of commons. 
At length, Mr. Sheridan moved an amendment upon 
the propoſition for a committee of enquiry, authoriſing 
the members not merely to receive the evidence of the 
royal phyſicians, . but to enquire generally into the nature 
and ſtate of the king's malady, and the probability of his 
ſpeedy recovery, and to ſend for ſuch perſons and papers 
as might conduce to their information. The houſe 
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of January it was moved by lord Euſton, ſon of the duke of 
Grafton, and Mr. Pulteney, that Mr. Grenville, brother to 
the marquis of Buckingham, and one of the joint paymaſters 
of the forces, be choſen to ſupply the preſent vacancy. By 
Mr. Welbore Ellis and Mr. Fredcric Montagu, in the name 
of the other party in the houſe of commons, it was moved, 
that the ſpeaker to be elected ſhould be Sir Gilbert Elliot, who 
had lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the propoſed impeachment 
of Sir Elijah Impey. Upon this queſtion the houſe divided, 
for Mr. Greuvitle two hundred and fifteen, for Sic Gilbert 
Elliot one hundred and forty- four. 
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forty-one, noes two hundred and twenty-one, 
report of the committee which was thus inſtituted, in- 


ſtead of being prepared, as was predicted, in a few 


hours, occupied a period of ſeven days. The different 
parties in the houſe of commons were exceedingly an- 
xious to obtain the moſt deciſive and unqueſtionable evi- 
dence reſpecting the king's health, and the ſeveral po- 
htical views with which they were inſpired ſtrongly en- 
forced the general ſpirit of curioſity. The report was 
voluminous, and the phyſicians underwent the moſt ac- 
curate and ſevere examination. But, though a conſi- 
derable degree of intelligence was thus obtained re- 
ſpecting the preciſe nature and ſymptoms of the royal 
indiſpoſition, the treatment he had received, and the 
conduct of the perſons to whoſe care he was entruſted, 
yet there do not appear, upon the face of the report, any 
ſatisfactory materials, out of which to have formed a 
judgement reſpecting the duration of the king's malady ; 
and each fide of the houſe of commons ſtill continued 
to reaſon concerning it in the manner moſt calculated to 
ſtrengthen their different arguments, 
The miniſter's project reſpecting the form of govern- 
ment to be inſtituted, and the meaſures previouſly to be 
adopted by the two houſes of parliament, was ſuch, as 
ſeemed to render it neceſſary for them to conſider the 
rince of Wales in no other light in the outſet of the 
buſineſß than as a privy - counſellor and a prince of the 
blood; and ſuch had accordingly been the principle 
upon which they acted, till their propoſitions reſpecting 
the deciſion of the queſtion of right had been ultimately 
adopted by the two houſes of parliament. The next 
meaſure it became them to take, was the proceeding by 
bill, or by reſolutions to be made the ground work of a 
bill, to provide for the adminiſtration of the executive 
government during the period of the royal incapacity. 
In this ſituation they conceived themſelves at liberty, 
and of conſequence regarded it as an act of deference 
and reſpect, to communicate to the prince of Wales 
the propoſitions they intended to offer to parliament 
upon this intereſting ſubject. A letter was addreſſed to 
him by Mr. Pitt on the goth of December, informing 
him — it was the opinion of the king's confidential 


ſervants, that he ſhould be empowered to exerciſe the 


royal authority during the illneſs and in the name of his 
father; providing nevertheleſs, that the care of the 
king's perſon and the diſpoſition of his houſehold ſhould 
be committed to the queen; and that the power to be 
exerciſed by the prince ſhould not extend to the perſogal 
property of his father; to the granting any office, re- 
verſion or penſion, except where the law abſolutely 
required it, as in the caſe of the judges, for any other 
term than during the king's pleaſure; nor to the con- 
ferring any peerage, unleſs upon ſuch perſons of the 
royal iflue as ſhould have attained the age of twenty-one 
years. Mr. Pitt added, that the ideas he had ſuggeſted 

were founded upon the ſuppoſition that the royal malady 
Was only temporary, and might be of ſhort duration. It 
would be difficult to fix at preſent the preciſe period for 
which theſe proviſions ought to endure, but it would be 
open hereafter to the wiſdom of parliament to reconſider 
them, whenever circumſtances might appear to render 
it eligible. The anſwer of the prince of Wales is dated 
on the ad of January, 1789, and expreſſes with conſi- 
derable force the ſentiments which he might have been 
to feel upon a ſimilar occaſion. Reſpecting 
the ſteps already taken he was ſilent; but it was with 
deep regret that the prince perceived in the propoſitions 
of adminiſtration a proje& for introducing weakneſs, 
diſorder, and inſecurity into every branch of political 
buſineſs, a project for dividing the royal family from 
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| The addreſſes were preſented in the name of the counties 

of Devon and Dorſet, the merchants of the city of London, 

the citizens of Worceſter, Oxford, and Durham, and the 

towns of Mancheſter, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, 

Taunton, and many other places. In ſome inſtances, as in 

that uf the county of Northumberland, the event ſeems to have 
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each other, for ſeparating the. court from the ſtate, and 
depriving government of its natural and accuſtomed 
ſupport; a ſcheme: for diſconnecting the authority to 
command ſervice from the power of animating it by re- 
ward, and for alloting to him all the inviduous duties of 
the king by ſtation, without the means of ſoftening them 
to, the public by any one act of grace, favour, or benig- 
nity, His feelings upon the ſubje& were rendered ftill 
more painful by obſerving, that the propoſitions were 
not founded in any general principle, but were calcu- 
lated to infuſe jealouſies and ſuſpicion, which he truſted 
were entirely groundleſs, among thoſe whoſe confidence 
it would ever be. the firſt pride of his life to merit and 
obtain. | 

The moſt ſingular part of the project of adminiſtra- 
tion appears to have been that for confiding to the queen 


the power to remove, nominate, and appoint the offi- 


cers of the royal houſehold, aſſiſted by a permanent 
council, to be ſelected by parliament, and to conſiſt in 
ſome meaſure of the members of the preſeat adminiſtra- 
tion. The argument by which the reſtrictions were 
defended, was the propriety of taking care, that the 
king when he ſhould recover, ſhould feel as little mor- 
tification as poſſible from the intermediate tranſactions, 
and ſhould be enabled to reſume, with facility and cer- 
tainty, the adminiſtration of government. The admi- 
niſtration was encouraged in this purſuit of the plan they 
had formed, by the addreſſes that were preſented to 
them from various parts of the kingdom, expreſſive of 
the gratitude of the perſons by whom they were ſent, 
for che aſſertion which had been made by the houſe of 
commons of their right of providing for the preſent 
deficiency “. 

Mr. Pitt opened his propoſitions to the houſe of 
commons on the 16th of January, 1789. He ſaid. 
that the report which had juſt been prepared abur.- 
dantly confirmed the ſentiments he had before enter- 
tained upon the ſubject. He ſhould, however, make 
no alteration in what he had intended to ſuggeſt, and 
ſhould ſtate now what he had deſigned to ſtate then, as 
the ground of their proceedings ; that the king's reco- 
very was more probable than the contrary, and that the 
greateſt length to which the malady was ordinarily 
known to extend was a year and a halt or two years, 
the ſhorteſt three months, and the average five or ſix. 
Such was the deciſive opinibn of Dr. Willis, who of all 
the king's phyſicians was moſt entitled to credit, as 
having had the greateſt experience in this particular 
diſorder, and being moſt conſtant in his attendance up- 
on his patient. Mr. Pitt adverted to the regency bills 
of queen Anne, of king George the Firſt, and king 
George the Second, where, the circumſtance in contem- 
plation being a minority, the proſpect of a more certain 
and longer delegation of power was afforded than might 
be expected in the preſent inſtance. In each of theſe 
caſes, the powers + ; the crown had been lodged not in 
one ſingle hand,-but in a great variety of perſons. He 
had himſelf conſiderable doubts whether theſe bills were 
well adapted to the circumſtances of the times in which 
they had paſſed, and accordingly was firmly of opinion, 
that the political power ſhould be entruſted by parliament 
to one individual. But as the delegared authority had 
in former inſtances been reſtricted by the mode in which 
it was diſtributed, ſo he deemed it more eſpecially right 
in the preſent, that it ſhould have certain limitations. 
He reaſoned particularly upon the limitation reſpecting 
the peerage, and obſerved, that it could ſcarcely be 
maintained, that the want of ſuch an inceative for a few 
months was likely to deprive the country of the ſervice 
of its meritorious citizens. The prerogative of creating 
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been rather favourable to the members of oppoſition,” and gave 
occaſion to ſome conteſt and aſperity between the individuals 
concerned in the houſe of commons. In the meetings for 
London and Mancheſter, the majority was ſaid to be averſe to 
the meaſure propoſed, 


peers 
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peers was of a very delicate nature, ſince an 


not be revoked. As an inſtance of its poſſible abuſe, 
Mr. Pitt defired to make the ſuppoſition of ſuch a con- 
federacy and cabal being formed, as had been convicted 
a few years ſince of a deſign to overthrow the conſtitu- 
tion, alledging, that by ſuch perſons they might expect 
the regent to be adviſed to create ſo great a number of 
peers, as would conſiderably embarraſs the crown in 
carrying on the government, when the king ſhould 
again be reſtored to his regal capacity. Mr. Gren- 
ville diſcuſſed the ſubject at conſiderable length. Lord 


North having taken up the argument upon this occaſion - 


retorted upon miniſters what they had employed in a 
former debate. The meaſure parliament was now cal- 
led upon to adopt contradicted that wiſe maxim of our 
conſtitution, that the king could never die. The king, 
it was true, in his individual and natural capacity, ſut- 
fered a demiſe, but the political capacity of the crown 
was whole and entire, and the reaſon of this maxim 
was obviouſly to guard againſt and prevent an interreg- 
num of imperial power, Miniſters had contrived to 
produce that evil, againſt which the conſtitution had ſo 
cautiouſly guarded, and had deviſed the political death 
of the crown. Lord North particularly reaſoned upon 
the reſtriction in the peerage, and other gentlemen like- 
wiſe oppoſed the miniſter's project. Mr. Pitt's project 
conſiſted of five propoſitions. To the firſt of theſe, 
veſting the prince of Wales with the royal authority, 
ſubject to ſuch limitations and exceptions as parliament 
ſhould provide, an amendment was moved by Mr. 
Powys, the object of which was to confer the exerciſe of 
the royal authority unaccompanied by any limitations. 
This amendment was rejected by the uſual majority. 
Upon the ſecond reſolution, relative to the creation of 
peers, the houſe divided, ayes two hundred and ſixteen, 

noes one hundred and fifty-nine. The reſolutions, that 
| reſpected the granting of offices for life, and the reſer- 
vation of the king's real and perſonal property, were 
then carried without a diviſion... The conſideration of 
the fifth reſolution, reſpecting the guardianſhip of the 
royal perſon and the government of the houſehold, was 
adjourned to the 19th, and was attended with ſome de- 
gree of debate; when an amendment was moved by 
Mr. Bouverie, to ſeparate that part of che reſolution 
which related to the houſchold, and his motion was re- 
jected upon a diviſion, ayes one hundred and ſixty-five, 
noes two hundred and twenty-nine. - A motion of lord 
North for confining the operation of a reſolution to a 
limited time was rejected by a ſimilar majority. A 
ſimilar amendment was offered by Mr. Pulteney to limit 
the regency and the reſtrictions generally to the term of 
one year, and Mr. Pitt obſerved, that he ſhould have 
leſs objection to ſuch a proportion, than to a limitation 
upon the term of the reſtrictions only. The amend- 
ment was, however, withdrawn,. in order to be offered 
afterwards as a clauſe in the intended act of parliament. 
It was after this debate, that, the indiſpoſition, which 
Mr. Fox had contracted in his return from the conti- 
nent, having increaſed, he thought proper to retire to 
Bath, where he continued during the following month. 
The reſolutions were carried to the houſe of lords for 
their concurrence, and ebated on the 22d and 


te day following. The earl of Sandwich moved an 


amendment upon the peerage r ion to limit its du- 
ration, 1 grach — upon a a iſion, contents 
fixty-ſeven, not contents ninety- three *.. n the 
reſolution reſpecting che management of the houſehold, 
lord Thurlow ſpoke with great animation. After the 
cloſe of the debate a proteſt was entered againſt the 
whole ſyſtem of the reſolutions, and ſigned by fifty- 
ſeven peers. 8 55 

In this ſtage of the buſineſs an incident occurred, 
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In the courſe of this debate a queſtion aroſe reſpecting the 


—_ of originating a peerage in either houſe of parliament. 
he diſpute Siginatod from an unguarded expreſſion of lord 
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which excited ſome degree of curioſity, and gave riſe 
to animadverſion in the members of oppoſition in the 
houſe of commons. The next meaſure Mr. Pitt in- 
tended to adopt was, the appointing a committee of 
both houſes, ro communicate to the prince of Wales 
the ſort of regency which it was intended to inſtitute; 
and to expreſs the hope of the two houſes that the 
prince himſelf would conſent to take upon himſelf this 

| It had been underſtood that this reſo- 
lution was to Be moved firſt in the houſe of lords on the 
26th, but upon maturer conſideration the deſign in this 
reſpect was altered almoſt at the moment of execution; 
and it was moved by Mr. Pitt in the houſe of commons 
on the following day. It was inſinuated that this inci- 
dent aroſe from the pertinaciouſneſs of the chancellor; 
but Mr. Pitt fully repelled this idea, and declared, that 
the longer adminiſtration reflected upon their plan of 
proceedings, the more they were determined uniformly 
to purſue it to its completion. Mr. Sheridan moved 
an amendment upon Mr. Pitt's reſolution, the words 
of which were extracted from the letter the miniſter had 
written to the prince of Wales, and which declared the 
reſtrictions to be formed on the ſuppoſition, that the 
king's illneſs was only temporary, and might be of no 
long duration. Mr. Pitt objected to this amendment, 
as being a partial ſelection of words from his letter, de- 
tached from their context and explanation; and ob- 
ſerved that the temporary nature of the reſtrictions was 
clearly ſignified by the words of the reſolution, which 
declared them to be ſuch, as * the circumſtances of 
the caſe appeared at preſent to require. Mr. Sheridan 
endeavoured in ſome meaſure to meet the objection of 
Mr. Pitt, by adopting the ſubſequent words of the letter, 
and adding to his amendment, that, if unfortunately the 
royal indiſpoſition ſhould be protracted to a more diſtant 
period, it would be open hereafter to the wiſdom of 
parliament to re-conſider theſe proviſions. The amend- 
ment was rejected. On the zoth the reſolution were 
preſented to the prince of Wales by a committee of 
both houſes, and the anſwer of the prince was ſimilar in 
its tenor to the concluſion of his reply to Mr. Pitt, at 
the ſame time adding, that he regarded the limitations - 
as having been approved by the two houſes only as a 
temporary meaſure, founded in a loyal hope, in which 
he ardently participated, that the king's diſorder might 
not be of long duration. The fifth reſolution was on 
the ſame day communicated to the queen on the part 
of the two houſes, by the earl of Ayleſbury, lord cham- 
berlain, and earl Waldegrave, maſter of the horſe to 
her majeſty. On the following day lord Camden moved 
in the houſe of lords, that the lord chancellor be di- 
rected by authority of the two houſes of parliament, to 
iſſue a commiſſion in the name of the ſovereign, for the 
purpoſe of immediately opening the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. Art length the commons declared that they con- 
curred with the houſe of lords, and the ſeſſion was 
opened in the propoſed form on the gd of February, 

The reſolutions on the ſubject of the regency had un- 
dergone ſo conſiderable a degree of diſcuſſion previouſly 
to this period, that the bill which was brought in to 
carry them into effect, was attended with no remark- 
able debate, till the 7th of the month, when the clauſes 
came to be ſeparately diſcuſſed. In the courſe of the 
debate Mr. Pitt brought up certain clauſes, enabling 
parliament in its preſent ſeſſion to grant a penſion or 
permanent office to any perſon filling the ſituation of 
lord chancellor, or to any perſon reſigning the ſituation 
of one of the twelve judges. Mr. Pulceney did not think 
proper to offer his clauſe for limiting the duration of 
the regency, but preſented an amendment which was 
accepted, limiting the duration of the peerage reſtric- 
tion to the term of three years. The bill paſſed the 
houſe of commons on the 12th of February, and was 


— 


— — ——— 


Camden, but it ſeemed at length to be unanimouſly agreed, 
that ſuch an honour could not be thus originated but at the 
immediate inſtance of the king or his repreſentative, 
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tarried up to the houſe of lords on the following day. 
Upon the ſecond reading of the bill in the upper houſe, 
the duke of Grafton expreſſed his regret at having been 
incapacitated by illneſs from ſupporting by his preſence 
ſo important a meaſure; The particular olauſes of che 
bill came under the conſideration of the houſe of lords 
on the 17th and 18th of February, and a few amend- 
ments were introduced in this ſtage of the buſineſs. 
The power of the regent in particular was limited in re- 
foect to the peerages to be conferred upon the members 
of the royal family, to ſuch of them as thould be reſident 


in Great- Britain, anda clauſe was introduced for veſting 
in the queen the guardianſhip of ſuch of the royal chil- 


dren as had not attained the age of twenty years. Lord 


Rawdon alſo moved the amendment of Mr. Sheridan 


for ſeparating the great officers of the houſehold from 
the perſons to · be placed under the controul of the queen, 
which was rejected upon a diviſion. 

Such was the progreſs that had been made in this in- 
tereſting and extraordinary tranſaction, when its further 
proceedings were ſuddenly ſuſpended by the ſymptorns 
which now diſcovered themſelves of the king's recovery. 
On the 12th of February he was declared by his phyſi- 
cians to be in a ſtate of progreſſive amendment; and on 
the 17th, in order to expreſs ſtill more ſtrongly the fa- 
vourable ſymptoms which daily appeared, they declared 
the king to be in a ſtate of convaleſcence. Accordingly 
the lord chancellor, upon the third day of the intended 
committee of the houſe of lords upon the regency bill, 
thought proper to move an adjournment of all farther 
proccedings upon the ſubject. On the 25th the king 


was declared by his phyſicians free from complaint, and 
on the 27th the reports of his health, which had been 


daily publiſhed, were diſcontinued by the royal com- 
mand. The two houſes of | parliament continued to fit 
, various adjournments till the roth of March, when 
the lord chancellor, commiſſioned by the ſovereign, 
addreſſed them in a ſpeech, and the ordinary buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion regularly commenced. ' - rials 
In the ſpeech delivered by the chancellor in the name 
of the king to the two houſes of parliament, the king 
conveyed to them his warmeſt acknowledgements for 
the additional proofs they had given of their attachment 
to his perſon, and their concern for the honour and in- 
tereſts of his crown, and the ſecurity and good govern- 
ment of his dominions. He communicated to them the 
treaty of alliance which he had concluded with the k1 
of Pruſſia, and mentioned the endeavours he had em- 
ployed to prevent as far as poſſible the extenſion of hoſ- 
tilities in ns north; and to. manifeſt his deſire of a ge- 
neral pacification. In the converſation that took place 
upon the motion of addreſs in return-for the ſpeech that 
had been delivered, earl Stanhope expreſſed a doubt as 
to the propriety of their preſent proceeding. He had 
no heſitation in giving full confidence to the fact of the 
king's recovery, but was the preſent meaſure ſtrictly 
parliamentary? The two houſes had determined that 
the king was rendered incapable by illneſs of executing 
the duties of his office, and they had juſt declared their 
opinion, in the proviſions of the regency bill, reſpect- 
ing the manner in which it was proper he ſhoutd reſume 


the royal authority. If the king could of himſelf declare 


his recovery, ſuch proviſions had been ſuperfluous and 
nugatory. Lord Thurlow replied, that no declaration 
of the two houſes upon occaſion of the king's illneſs 
could take from him the right of governing, nor any 
clauſe in ſuch a bill interrupt the reſumption of his pow- 


ers Fon the reſtoration of his health. For himfelf he 


wiſhed the regency bill and all its paſſages to be buried 
in everlaſting oblivion, and he truſted, that there would 
never be any provocation to recollect it. It was ac- 
cordingly on the ſame day moved by lord Hawkeſbury, 
that the bill be rejected. The two houſes accompanied 


their addreſs to the king with an addreſs of congratula- 
tion to the queen upon the fortunate termination of her 


late calamity, : 
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forthe repeal of the ſhop-tax; Whether it were from: 
a Conviction of the inexpediency of the tax, or from 
gratitude for the extraordinary popularity he enjoyed, 
Mr. Pitt was at length induced to conſent to a meaſure 
ſo earneſtly and unremittingly demanded by the perſons 
immediately affected by the tax. Mr. Fox obſerved, 
that; if the law had been reſiſted and oppoſed upon the 
ground of mere clamour, he ſhould have thought the 
giving it up to be a dangerous example; but, convinced 
as he was of the impolicy and partial operation of the 
tax, and perceiving that party ſpirit and political preju- 
dice had ao fhare in the condemnation to which it was 
univerſally expoſed, he muſt earneſtly and ſincerely preſs 
for its repeal. Mr. Pitt remarked, that his opinion 
upon the ſubject had originally been, that the tax would 
fall not upon the retailer, but the public at large. He 
allowed, however, that the uniform ſentiments of the 


|; ſhop-keepers was adverſe to the truth of his doctrine, 


and the continuance'of that ſentiment for ſo long a time 

as the ſtrongeſt inducement to him to believe; that the 
retailers had not been able to find a mode of indemni- 
fying themſelves, and that mere theory ought to yield 

to practice and experience. He ſtill, however, main- 
tained, that, as far as the argument went, he had heard 

nothing to induce. him to change his original perſuaſion; 
and accordingly in the progreſs of the bill e he 
moved an amendment in the preamble, for the purpoſe 
of leaving out the words by which the tax was pro- 
nounced ** a partial and oppreſſive impoſition, militat- 
ing againſt the juſt principles of taxation,” 

The propoſition for the repeal of the ſhop-tax having 
ſucceeded, Mr. Dempſter moved for a repeal of the tax 
upon the licence of hawkers and pedlars, which had 
been eſtabliſhed at the ſame time under the idea of a 
compenſation to the reſident ſhop-keepers. He was, 
however, induced to alter his propoſition upon farther 
reflection into that of a bill to explain and amend the 


hawkers and pedlars' act, which, at the ſame time that 
it aboliſhed the licenced duties, ſhould perpetuate the 
proviſions againſt ſmuggling, and ſome other clauſes of 
the former law. In the mean time Mr. Dempſter 
thought proper, in the project of the bill which he ſub- 
mitted to the houſe of commons, to provide for the re- 
peal of certain clauſes which were inſiſted upon by Mr. 
Roſe, ſecretary to the treaſury. The firſt of theſe was 
a Clauſe to prohibit any pedlar from coming within two 


mg | miles of a market town, and the other to empower the 


Juſtices of peace in the quarter ſeſſions to forbid their 
entrance into the county in which they preſided. The 
firſt was carried againſt Mr. Dempſter, ayes thirty-ſix, 
noes twenty-nine, and the latter rejected by a majority 
of one. . 

On the Sth of May, Mr. Beaufoy introduced the 
motion, which he had two years before ſubmitted to the 
houſe of commons, for the repeal of the corporation and 
teſt acts. He obſerved, that the unalterable confidence, 
which the diſſenters repoſed in the diſpoſition of the 
| houſe to do juſtice to the injured, and afford relief to 
the oppreſſed, had induced -them to renew their appli- 
cation to parliament. They were perfectly convinced 
how difficult it was even for the beſt and wiſeſt men to 
relinquiſh, upon the evidence of a ſingle debate, the 
prejudice which miſ-information had led them to adopt ; 
and they could not forget how frequently the legiſlature ' 
had granted the requeſts, which cauſeleſs alarms had at 
firſt induced them to refuſe. * Mr. Fox ſupported the 
motion with great force and clearneſs of argument. He 
was perſuaded, that no human government had a right 
to enquire into private opinions, or to infer the future 
conduct of its citizens from the ſentiments they enter- 
tained. If a man ſhould publiſh his political principles, 
and argue in direct oppoſition to our happy conſtitution, 
he ought not on that account to be diſabled from filling 
any office civil or military, and it was not till he carried 
his deteſtable opinions into practice, that the law was 


JI FT juſtified in ſeeking a remedy and puniſhing his conduct. 
One of the earlieſt topics of revenue that engaged the 
attention of partiament, was Mr. Fox's annual motion 


The Roman catholics had been ſuppoſed by our an- 


ceſtors to Entertain opinions dangerous to the ſtate ; 
| | they 


* 


they acknowledged a foreign authority paramount to the 
legiflacure, and a title to the crown ſuperior to that con- 
ferred by the voice of the people. No opinions could 


certainly be more noxious than theſe ; and yet Mr. Fox | 


was fully perſuaded that government was not intitled to 
interfere with them, till they expreſsly acted upon the 
dangerous doctrines they were thought to entertain. He 
ſpoke of the inference that was drawa from the ſuppoſed 
alliance between the, church and the ſtate, and declared, 
that it was an irreverent and impious opinion to main- 
. tain, that the church muſt depend for its exiſtence upon 
the ſupport of the political government, and not upon 
the evidence of its doctrines and the moral effects it 
produced. He concluded with obſerving, that he was 
a friend to an eſtabliſhed religion in every country, and 
that he wiſhed it might always be that which coincided 
with the ideas of the majority of the people. The mo- 
tion was oppoſed by lord North and Mr. Pitt, and 
upon a diviſion the numbers appeared, ayes one hun- 
dred and two, noes one hundred and twenty-two. 

Mr. Beaufoy likewiſe introduced a bill for the pur- 
poſe of inſtituting a feſtival for the commemoration of 
the Revolution. The bill had originated in the circum- 
ſtance of the preceding year, being the laſt in com- 
pleting a century from that glorious and important event. 
The period had been celebrated in many parts of the 
kingdom with great zeal and ſolemnity, and a project 
had been formed, at the head of which were Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Sheridan, for the purpoſe of erecting a column 
in memory of this illuſtrious æra, which was to be ſeated 
upon the plains of Runnemede, the ſcene where the 
barons of old had extorted from king John the confir- 
mation of Magna Charta. Another ſociety had at the 
ſame time formed the idea of rendering the anniverſary 
a perpetual religious feſtival, and they intended that the 
reading of the Bill of Rights, as an abſtract of the pri- 
vileges of the people, ſhould form a part of the public 
ſolemnity of the day. The bill was ſupported by Mr. 
Sheridan, but met with more oppoſition than might 
have been expected, and its introducer therefore thought 
proper to change the idea of making it a ſeparate feſti- 
val, into that of introducing a ſuitable religious ſervice 


8 — — 


See p. 731. | 

+ In the courſe of this ſpeech Mr. Wilberforce took notice 

of the evidence of Mr. Norris from Liverpool, which he 

obſerved was delivered in a manner that fully demonſtrated 

that intereſt could draw a film over the eyes fo thick, that total 

blindneſs could do no more. Their apartments,” ſaid the 

evidence, © are fitted up as much for their advantage as cir- 

cumſtances will admit. They have ſeveral meals a day, ſome 

of their own country proviſions, with the beſt ſauces of Afri- 

can cookery, and by way of variety another meal of pulſe, &c. 

according to European taſte. After breakfaſt they have water 

to waſh themſelves, while their apartments are perfumed with 

frankincenſe and lime-juice. Before dinner they are amuſed 

after the manner of their country; the ſong and the dance are 

promoted, and games of chance are furniſhed. The men play 

and ſing while the women and girls make fanciful ornaments 

with beads, with which they are plentifully ſupplied.” Such 

was the fort of ſtrain, ſaid Mr. Wilberforce, in which the 

Liverpool delegates gave their evidence before the privy- 

council. What would the houſe think, when by the concur- 
ring teſtimony of other witneſſes the true hiſtory was laid open? 

The ſlaves, who were ſometimes deſcribed as rejoicing in their 

captivity, were ſo wrung with miſery at leaving their country, 
that it was the conſtant practice to ſet fail in the night, leſt 

they ſhould be ſenſible of their departure. Their accommo- 
dations it ſeemed were convenient. The right ancle of one 
indeed was connected with the left ancle of another by a ſmall 
iron fetter, and, if they were turbulent, by another on the 
wriſts, The pulſe which Mr. Norris mentioned were horſe. 


beans, and the legiſlature of Jamaica had ſtated the ſcantineſs 


both of water and proviſion as a ſubje& that called for the in- 
terference of parliament. Mr. Norris. talked of frankincenſe 
and lime-juice, while, the ſurgeons deſcribed the ſlaves as fo 
cloſely ſtowed, that there was not room to tread among them, 
and while it' was proved in evidence by Sir George Yonge, 
that, even in a ſhip that wanted two hundred of her comple- 
ment, the ſtench was intolerable. The ſong and the dance, 
faid Mr. Norris, are promoted. It would have been more 
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on the Sunday preceding the anniverſary. The bill 
paſſed the houſe of commons, but was rejected upon 
the firſt reading in the houſe of lords upon the motion of 
lord Thurlow, and Dr. Warren, biſhop of Bangor, 
who, among other reaſons, obſerved, that the propoſed 
reading of the ſtatute called the Bill of Rights“, was 
upon many accounts highly improper. 

The ſubject of the ſlave trade, which had been ſug- 
geſted to the conſideration of parliament in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion, was not regularly reſumed till the 12th of 
May. In the interval various petitions had been pre- 
ſented in the laſt and preſent ſeſſion from perſons prin- 
_ intereſted, the obje& of which was to demand 
that ſo fatal a meaſure as they conceived to be that of the 
abolition of the African trade might not be adopted. In 
the mean time the report of the committee of privy- 
council, 'of which Mr. Pitt had given notice in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, was laid upon the table of the houſe of 
commons on the 25th of April, and the regular diſcuſ- 
ſion of the buſineſs was at length opened by Mr. Wil- 
berforce in a ſpeech, which has been highly commended 
for the energy of its ſtructure and the perſuaſiveneſs of 
its eloquence f. After the debate the houſe of com- 
mons proceeded to the hearing of witneſſes upon this 
important ſubject; at the ſame time that ſeveral at- 
tempts were made on the part of the Weſt-India pro- 


| prietors to procraſtinate and interrupt the progreſs of the 


buſineſs. A motion was twice made for a call of the 
houſe, in order to attain a full attendance at the period 
of the ultimate deciſion, and at length, on the 23d of 
June, Mr. alderman Newnham, with the conſent of 


Mr. Wilberforce, moved that the farther conſideration 


of the ſubject ſhould be deferred to the next ſeſſion. It 
was remarked by Mr. William Smith, that, though he 
was anxious to have the queſtion brought to an iſſue, he 
ſaw that it was impoſſible it ſhould be decided in the 


preſent ſeſſion. He had not, he ſaid, heard any good 


reaſon why the examination of witneſſes might not be 
carried on for ſome weeks Jonger. It was known that 
the hearing of evidence was at all times thinly atrended, 
If therefore the few members that did attend were wil- 
ling to give up their time a little longer, why ſhould 


=—— 
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fair, perhaps, if he had explained the word promoted. The 
truth was, that for the ſake of exerciſe thoſe miterable wretches, 
loaded with chains and oppreſſed with diſeaſe, were forced to 
dance by the terror of the laſh, and ſometimes by the actual 
uſe of it. I,“ ſaid one of the evidences, was employed to 
dance the men, while another perſon danced the women.” 
Such was the meaning of the word promoted; and it might 
alſo be obſerved with reſpect to food, that inſtruments were 
ſometimes carried out in order to force them to eat, which was 
the ſame ſort of proof how much they enjoyed themſelves in 
this inſtance alſo. With reſpect to their ſinging, it conſiſted 
of ſongs of Jamentation on their departure, which while they 
ſung they were always in tears, ſo that one of the captains, 
more humane probably than the reſt, threatened a woman with 
a flogging, becauſe the mournfulneſs of her ſong was too pain- 
ful for his feelings. That he might not truſt, however, too 
much to any ſort of deſcription, Mr. Wilberforce called the 
attention of the houſe to one ſpecies of evidence which was 
infallible. Death was a witneſs that could not deceive them, 


and the proportion of death would not only confirm, but, if 


poſſible, even aggravate our ſuſpicion of the miſery of the 
tranſit, Tt ——_ be found upon an average of all the ſhips 
upon which evidence bad been given, that, excluſively of 
ſuch as periſhed before they ſailed, not leſs than twelve and a 
half per cent. died in the paſſage. Beſides theſe the Jamaica 
reports ſtated that four and a half per cent. expired upon ſhore 
before the day of fale, which was only a week or two from the 
time of their landing; one third more died in the ſeaſoning, 
and this in a climate exactly ſimilar to their own, and where, 
as ſome of the witneſſes pretended, they were healthy and 
happy. The diſeaſes, however, that they contracted on ſhip- 
board, the aſtringents and waſhes that were employed to hide 
the wounds, and make them up for ſale, were a principal cauſe 
of this mortality, The negroes, it ſhould be remembered, 
were not purchaſed at firſt except in perfect health, and the 
ſum of the different caſualties taken together producgd a mor- 
tality of above fifty per cent. 5 
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of July. 


trade. 


ether members complain of an inconvenience, in the 
ſuffering of which hoy took no: ſhare? Mr. Smith 
thought, that by this, proceeding the examination of 
witneſſes on the part of the merchants might be finiſhed; 
and of conſequence the buſineſs brought into a very de- 
ſirable ſtate of forwardneſs againſt the ' enſuing ſeſſion. 
The queſtion was carried without a diviſion; and the 
tranſactions of the houſe under this head were concluded 
by the renewal of Sir William Dolben's act, to regulate 
for a limited time a mode of conveying ſlaves in Britiſn 
veſſels from the coaſt of Africa, 7 

In June the office of ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons was vacated by the promotion of Mr. Grenville 
to the ſituation of one of the principal ſecretaries of 


| ſtate, upon the reſignation of lord Sydney. Upon this. 


occaſion the marquis of Graham and Mr. Groſvenor 
moved, that Mr. Henry Addington, who was the per- 
ſonal friend of Mr, Pitt, and the ſon of Dr. Stephen 


Addington, phyſician to Mr, Pitt's family, ſhould be 


appointed to the chair. The name of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was propoſed on the part of oppoſition, by the ſame 


. perſons who had brought it forward upon a former oc- 


caſion, and Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, in ſupport of this 
amendment, took notice of the youth and inexperience 
of his competitor. At length the houſe divided, and 
the numbers appeared, in favour of Mr. Addington 
two hundred and fifteen, and of Sir Gilbert Elliot one 
hundred and ſorty-two. 315 ; | 
An important operation of revenue that falls under 
the preſent year, was the removal of the collection of 
the duty upon tobacco from the cuſtoms to the exciſe. 


The ſubje& was opened to the houſe of commons on 


the 16th of June, and Mr. Pitt introduced it by obſerv- 
ing, that tobacco was now to be conſidered as the ſmug- 


. gler's ſtaple, in the ſame manner as he had formerly 


dealt in tea, wine, and ſpirits. The quantity of to- 
bacco conſumed in this kingdom was found to bear a 
tolerably near proportion to the quantity of tea, and at 
leaſt one half of this quantity was the excluſive commo- 
dity of the ſmuggler. The conſumption amounted to 
fourteen millions of pounds, and the loſs to the reyenue 


upon the half of this conſumption was three or four 


hundred thouſand pounds per annum. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, Mr. Pitt had thought it neceſſary to adopt 
an immediate expedient for the ſuppreſſion of ſo enor- 
mous a fraud, and he had only two alternatives, either 
to lower the duty ſo as to deprive the ſmuggler of all 


chance of ſucceſs, or to ſubjeA the manufacturers of to- 


bacco to the ſurvey of exciſe. The ſubject of the to- 
bacco bill did not, however, give riſe to any regular 
debate till the queſtion for the third reading on the 1 5th 
In the mean time petitions were preſented 
from the perſons who fell under the new ſyſtem, and 


they were permitted to be heard by themſelves and their 


counſel, Their principal allegations conſiſted of two 
parts; firſt, that the introduction of the exciſe would 
lead to the conſequent ruin of their manufacture; and, 
ſecondly, that the proceedings of the exciſe, ſuch as 
gauging and weighing, were, from the nature of the 
commodity, altogether inapplicable. The houſe di- 
vided upon the queſtion for the third reading, when the 
numbers ſtood ayes ſeventy, noes twenty. In the up- 
per houſe lord Stormont loudly condemned the bill. 
Lord Thurlow ſtrongly objected to the clauſe which 
empowered the exciſeman to enter without a conſtable 
into the ware-houſes and ' elaboratories of the manufac- 
turer. Nor did he care for the argument, that the law 


was ſanctified by the uniform practice of the exciſe laws 


ſince the reign of queen Anne. Had it been obſerved 
without interruption from the conqueſt, he ſhould op- 

ſe it; no length of time could change oppreſſion into 
Juſtice, nor could any conſideration on earth induce him 
to conſent to a bill which might. endanger the ſecrets of 
The duke of Richmond adopted a great part of 
the reaſoning of lord Thurlow, and declared, that, tho 
he approved the general defign of the meaſure, he ſhould 
hold himſelf bound, if this part of the bill were unal- 


tered, to give his negative to the whole, In diſcuſſing 
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the individual clauſes, lord Thurlow moved an amend 
ment, which he ſtated to be neceſſary in order to ren- 
der a part of the bill conformable to the intention of its 
authors, which was rejected upon a diviſion. The 
duke of Leeds moved an amendment of a ſimilar deſign * 
to another part of the bill, which was at firſt received, 


but afterwards obliged to be withdrawn, the bill being 


— 


of a nature in which the commons allowed the lords. to 
make no alteration. 

The only remaining topic of the preſent ſeſſion was a 
diſcuſſion, firſt introduced in the houſe of commons on 
the 6th of July, relative to an application that had been 
made to miniſters by the French government, to permit 
the exportation, of twenty thouſand ſacks of flour, in 
order to relie ve the inhabitants of that country in the 
extreme ſcarcity under which they laboured. Mr. 
Pulteney having propoſed a queſtion to the miniſter upon 
the ſubject, Mr. Pitt replied, that the application was 
ſuch, as did not upon a curſory view appear unfit to be 
complied with; but that government had not yet been 
able ſufficiently to digeſt their enquiries upon the ſub- 
ject, and that, when they had, they would offer the re- 


ſult to the conſideration of the houſe. Mr. Orde and 


| 


Mr. Windham lamented that the topic had been at all 
mentioned in that public manner. It might lead to very 
great inconvenience, and the pfice of corn might ſud- 
denly riſe ſo as to produce all the effects of a ſcarcity at 
home. They wiſhed government had done whatever 
to them appeared proper, and had afterwards come to 


parliament for a bill of indemnity. As the ſubject ap- 


peared to be of ſuch a nature as by no means to admit 
of ſuſpence, Mr. Pitt on the following day preſented the - 
minutes of the examination taken by the privy council, 
and named a committee of fifteen perſons to take the 
queſtion into cenſideration. The committee retired for 
a ſhort time, and then came to a reſolution, that, from 
a comparative view of the prices of wheat and flour in 
France and in England, twenty thouſand ſacks of flour 
ought not to be exported. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was concluded on the 1 1th 
of Auguſt by a ſpeech delivered by the lord chancellor 
in the name of the ſovereign, in which it was obſerved, 
that, though the good offices of himſelf and his allies 
had not hitherto been effectual for reſtoring the general 
tranquillity of Europe, the king had the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing that the farther extenſion of hoſtilities had been 
prevented, and that the ſituation of affairs continued ta 
promiſe to this country the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the bleſſings of peace. | | 
The 23d of April this year being appointed by his 
majeſty's ef to be obſerved as a day of ge- 
neral thankſgiving to Almighty God for the ſignal inter- 
poſition of his good providence, in removing from his 
majeſty the late illneſs with which he had been afflicted, 
his majeſty was pleaſed, for the greater ſolemnity of the 
day, to go to the cathedral church of St. Paul, accom- 
panied by the queen, their royal highneſſes the prince of 
Wales, the duke of York, the princeſs royal, the 
princeſs Auguſta, the princeſs Elizabeth, the duke of 
Glouceſter, the duke of Cumberland, and his high- 
neſs prince William ; and attended by both houſes of 
parliament, the great officers of ſlate, the judges, and 
other public officers, ro return thanks to God for his 
great mercies and bleſſings. The proceſſion was begun 


at eight o'clock in the morning by the houſe of com- 


— 


mons in their coaches, followed by their ſpeaker, in his 
ſtate coach. Next came the maſters in chancery, the 
judges, and after them the peers, in the order of pre- 
cedency, as they were marſhalled by the officers of arms 
at Weſtminſter, the youngeſt baron going firſt, and the 
lord chancellor, in his ſtate coach, cloſing this part of 
the proceſſion. Such of the peers as were knights wore 
the collars of their reſpective orders. Afterwards came 
the royal family, in order of precedency, with their at- 


tendants, eſcorted by parties of the royal regiment of 


horſe- guards. Their majeſties fer out from the queen's 


palace ſoon after ten o'clock in a coach drawn by eight 
cream-coloured horſes, (in which were alſo two * = ® 
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| ladies of her majeſty's bed-chamber,) followed by their | 


royal highneſſes the princeſſes, and proceeded through 

the gate at the ſtable-yard along Pall-mall, and through 

the Strand, amid the ioyal acclamations of a prodigious 

concourſe of people. The ſtreets were lined, as far as 

Temple-Bar, by the. brigade of foot-guards, the gre- 

nadier companies of which were poſted in St. Paul's 

church, and in the church-yard, and patrolled by the 

parties of the royal regiment of horle-guards. The 

avenues into the ſtreets through which the proceſſion 

pore were guarded by the queen's light-dragoons. 
rom Temple Bar to the church the ſtreets were lined 

by the artillery company and militia of the city; the 
peace officers attending both within and without the 
City, to preſerve order. At Temple-Bar his majeſty 
E was met bv the lord-mayor in a gown of crimſon velvet, 
by the ſheriffs in their ſcarlet gowns, and a deputation 
from the aldermen and common-council (being all on 
horſe-back,) when the lord-mayor ſurrendered the city 
ſword to his majeſty, who having returned it to him, 
he carried it bare-headed before the king to St. Paul's. 
His majeſty being come to St. Paul's was met at the 
weſt door by the peers, the biſhop of London, the dean 
of St. Paul's, (biſhop of Lincoln,) the canons reſiden- 
tiary, and the king's and other officers of arms, the 
band of gentlemen penſioners, and the yeomen of the 
guard attending. The ſword of ſtate was carried before 
his majeſty by the marquis of - Stafford into the choir, 
| where the king and queen placed themſelves under a 
8 canopy of ſtate, near the weſt end oppoſite to the altar. 
The peers had their ſeats in the area, as a houſe of lords, 
and the commons in the ſtalls. The upper galleries 
were allotted to the ladies of her majeſty's bed-chamber 
the maids of honour, and ſuch other ladies of diſtinc- 
tion as attended on this occaſion. The foreign miniſters 
were placed in the two lower galleries, next to the 
throne, and the lord-mayor and*aldermen in the lower 
galleries near the altar. The prayers and litany were 
read and chanted by the minor canons. The Te Deum 
and anthems compoſed for the occaſion were ſung by 
the choir, who were placed in the organ-loft, and were 
Joined in the chorus, as alſo in the Pialms, by the cha- 
rity children, in number about ſix thouſand, who were 
aſſembled there previous to their majeſty's arrival. The 
communion ſervice was read by the dean and reſiden- 
taries, and the ſermon preached by the lord biſhop of 
London. Divine ſervice being ended, their majeſties 
returned with the ſame ſtate to the queen's palace at 
about half an hour after three o'clock. The guns in 
the Tower and in the Park were fired three times, firſt 
upon the king's ſetting out, ſecondly at the ſinging of 
Te Deum, and thirdly upon his majeſty's return; after 
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St. James's Park, being drawn up in the front of the 
. queen's palace. The public demonſtrations of joy and 
| loyalty by the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, 
| on the occaſion of his majeſty's firſt appearance in public 
N | fince his happy recovery, exceeded all expreſſion ; and 
E: on the evening of the following day the illuminations in 
all parts of this metropolis ſurpaſſed in ſplendour and 
magnificence all former exhibitions. 

| Sn the 19th of November was effected the greateſt 
* object of internal navigation in this kingdom. The 
| Severn was united to the Thames by an intermediate 


| ford, to the height of three hundred and forty-three feet, 
| by forty locks; there entering a funnel through the hill 
of Sapertra, for the length of two miles and three fur- 

longs, and deſcending by twenty-two locks, it joined 


directly concerned therein, ſhall be proſecuted in the 


 ruptes is offered for diſcovering any offender againſt the 


; which the brigade of foot-guards fired a feu de. ioie in 


canal aſcending by Stroud, through the vale of Chal- 


6 E i. HE 927 
: By advices from the Eaſt it appeared that lord Corn- 
wallis had totally aboliſhed the ſlave trade in Bengal; 


and had ifſued a proclamation declaring, * That all per- 
ſons who may hereafter be found either directly or in- 


ſupreme court; and, if a Britiſh ſubject, ſhall; on con- 
viction, be ſent to Europe. A reward of one hundred 


proclamation, and fifty rupees more for every perſon; 
of either ſex; who is delivered from ſlavery, or illegal 
confinement, in conſequence of ſuch diſcovery.” It is 
publiſhed in the different languages of the country, and 


- offices, for their notice. 


The parliament elected in 1784 met for its laſt ſeſſion 
on the 21ſt of January, 1790. In the ſpeech from the 
throne the king informed them, that, ſince the laſt 
meeting, the continuance of the war upon the continent, 
and the internal ſituation of different parts of Europe, 
had been productive of events which had engaged his 
moſt ſerious attention. He, however, received conti- 
nued aſſurances of the pacific diſpoſition of foreign 
powers towards this country; and had great ſatisfaction 
in reflecting on the happineſs we enjoyed in the increaſ- 
ing advantages of peace, and the uninterrupted poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, which we had ſo long 
derived from our excellent conſtitution. He concluded 
with mentioning the order of council which had been 
iſſued with a view to the apprehended ſcarcity of corn; 
which meaſure, as it exceeded the legal authority veſted 
in the executive power, was taken into the early conſi- 
deration of parliament, and provided for by an act of 
indemnity paſſed for that purpoſe, 

The augmentation of the ſalary of the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons was a ſubject that was brought 
before the houſe this ſeſſion. The ſalary of the 
ſpeaker, excluſive of ſervices of plate, and other inci- 
dental advantages, amounted to three thouſand pounds 
per annum. Mr. Huſſey was the only perſon who op- 
poſed this meaſure, as tending to augment the influence 
of the crown; and he particularly complained. of that 
part of the motion, by which it was propoſed to take 
the additional falary out of the ſinking fund, and not out 
of the civil liſt. It was intended to raiſe the income of 
the ſpeaker's office to the annual amount of five thou- 
ſand pounds, which fum Mr. Burke ſtated as being even 
then inſufficient ; and in this opinion the houſe ſo com- 
pletely coincided, that an amendment for increaſing the 
ſpecific ſum to ſix thouſand pounds, though moved by a 
commoner of little perſonal weight, was carried by a 
majority of more than five to one. It was ſupported by 
Mr. Fox, at the ſame time that Mr. Pitt deſired thar 
the amendment might be withdrawn, as preferring the 
ſum which had been adopted upon mature deliberation, 
to that which was prompted by a momentary ſuggeſtion, 

A topic which called forth as great an effort of ability 
as any that was brought iorward in the courſe of the 
ſeſſion, was the motion of Mr. Sheridan for a repeal of 
the act of the preceding year, ſubjecting the manufac- 
ture of tobacco to the ſui'vey of the exciſe. The ma- 
nufacturers were heard by their counſel, and a conſide- 
rable body of evidence was adduced to prove the alle- 
gation that had been ſtated while the act itſelf was in 
progreſs, that the ſurvey of the exciſe was inapplicable 
to the manufacture of tobacco. Mr. Sheridan intro- 
duced his motion on the 1 6th of April, and in a ſtrain 
of the moſt forcible eloquence endeavoured to ſet forth 
all the enormities with which the collection of the exciſe 
was attended“ . Mr. Sheridan's motion was, however, 


the Thames near Lechlade. 


th. i. 


* While Mr. Sheridan was ſpeaking he held in his hand a 
book, which contained only ten acts of parliament for enforc- 
ing the collection of the revenue by exciſe; and he would ven- 
ture to declare, he ſaid, that in no age or country had the 
blackeſt deſpotiſm purſued meaſures more tyrannical, cruel, 
and oppreſſive, than were to be found in that book. In proſe- 
cuting his animadverſions he obſerved, that in the reign of 
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carried in the negative ; ayes one hundred and forty- 


— 


king Charles II. when the ſyſtem began to appear, an excife 
officer could not break into an houſe, without an information 
upon oath, without a warrant from a juſtice of peace, and the 


| berty, were beaten down. There were certain cafes in which 
| 5 the 


has been ſent to all the merchants, traders, and public 
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ſeven, | 


preſence of a conſtable; and no houſe, even with all theſe pre- 
cautions, could be entered by an exciſeman in the night, But 
by degrees all theſe barriers, crected for the protection of li- 
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ſeven, toes one hundred and ninety-one. The object 
of the petitivners being thus diſpoſed of, Mr. Pitt in- 
troduced, as he had promiſed, a bill to explain and 
amend the exceptionable clauſes of the bill of the»pre-; 
ceding year, Every oppoſition to the general principle 
of the bill having proved fruitleſs, an amendment was 
moved in the laſt ſtage, to ſecure to the perſons con- 
cerned the option of a trial by jury; and this amend- 
ment was rejected upon a diviſion, OS 
A bill was brought in, in the courſe of the preſent. 


ſeſſion, for the purpoſe of rendering the act for farming: | 


the dyties upon polt-horſes, which had originally been, 
adopred as a matter of experiment, perpetual. Thus. 
meaſure was oppoſed, as it had been in the former in- 
ſtance, upon the principle of conſidering the farming of 
revenue as adverſe to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion; and it was farther conteſted by Mr. Sheridan, that 
the additional receipts upon this tax, ſince the duty had 
been put into the hands of farmers, were by no means 
ſuch as to authorize ſo violent a meaſure. Mr. Pitt 
Was at length prevailed upon to change the object of the 
bill; and, inſtead of making the regulation perpetual, 
only to prolong it for a limited time. | 

One of the financial meaſures of the preceding ſeſſion 
had been the introduction of a tontine, or ſcheme of 
annuity with benefit of ſurvivorſhip. This meaſure had 
failed in the execution, the numbers of ſubſcribers being 
exceedingly few; and Mr. Pitt accordingly found it ne- 
_ ceflary at this time to amend his original propoſition, 
by granting to the ſubſcribers an option of exchanging 
their ſhares of the tontine for an equivalent amount of 
long annuity for the term of ſixty nine years. 

This ſeſſion came on again the motion for the repeal 
of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. The efforts upon 
the preſent occaſion were more animated than thoſe 
which had been made upon the two former; the diſſen- 
ters had prevailed upon Mr. Fox to undertake. the in- 
troduction of the intended motion; and the clergy of 
the church of England, alarmed perhaps at the rapid 
downfall of the pecuniary and territorial eminence of the 
Gallican church, ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to keep 
alive and diffuſe a ſpirit of oppoſition againſt the en- 
croachment that they imagined was intended upon their 
excluſive privileges. The queſtion was regularly diſ- 
cuffed in the houſe of commons on the 2d of March. 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Fox ſtated it as the fundamental, 
principle, upon which the whole argument turned, that 
no government had a right to animadvert upon the ſpe- 
culative opinions of its ſubjects, and that the perſons 

holding ſuch opinions could in no caſe be rendered fit 
objects for the cenſure of the ſtate, till they were led by 
them to the adoption of a conduct ſubverſive of the 
public tranquillity. Perſecution, he ſaid, might be al- 

lowed to have originally proceeded on a principle of 

kindneſs, to promote an unity of religious opinion, and 

to prevent · error in the important articles of Chriſtian | 
belief. But did perſecution ever ſucceed in this humane 
and truly charitable deſign? The experiment had been 
made in different times and under various forms, and 

had uniformly miſcarried. It was ſaid that certain er- 

rors in religion had a tendency to diſturb the public 

peace: but ſurely this argument, if in any inſtance true, 

would be ſtill more true, when applied to political er- 

rors ; and yet ſuch was the abſurdity of our preſent teſt 

laws, that a man who favoured arbitrary power in his 
| ſentiments, who ſhould conſider the abolition of trial by 
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the trader was admitted to appeal to trial by jury; bat even 
here the tradeſman and the exciſeman did not go into court, 
as ought'to be the caſe in a free country, upon equal = 


If goods were ſeized, the owner became obliged. to prove tha 


they had paid the duty; but the officer was not likewiſe-re- |. 


duced to the of proving that they were ſeizable. The 
officer could bring his action within three pai the. trade | 
within three months. The latter was compelled to give notice 
in writing of the grounds on which he intended to 

He was reſtrained at the time of trial from 8 any 


jury as no violation of liberty, and the invaſion” of the 
freedom and law of parliament as no infraction of the 
"conſtitution, might eaſily pave his way to the firſt ſitua- 
tions in the ſtate. There was no political teſt to bind 
him; the obligation of all ſuch teſts had been juſtly ex- 
ploded by the practice of the country. And what had 
been the conſequence of this? A religious teſt was im- 
poſed for a political purpoſe. The object of this teſt 


had originally been to exclude antimonarchical men 


from civil offices. But he would ever reprobate ſuch a 
procedure; it was acting under falſe pretences ; its ten- 
dency led to hypocriſy, and ſerved as a reftraint. only 


another ſpeech on the ſame” occaſion, congratulated 
himſelf upon having been ſelected by men, who had. ra- 
ther acted as his enemies than as his friends, to fight the 
battle of right againſt oppreſſion; and concluded with 
aſſuring them, that he ſhould be ever ready upon any 
future occaſion to take the field for them again, cbn- 
vinced that their complaint was well founded, and that 
they ſought no more than a redreſs to which they were 
tion there appeared, ayes one hundred and five, noes 
two hundred and ninety-four. n 50 

T wo days after the deciſion of this bufineſs, a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Flood, forleave to bring in a bill 
upon the ſubject of the equal repreſentation of the people. 
in parliament. This topic had met with a conſiderable 
degree of attention from the people towards the cloſe of 
the American war. Aſſociations had been formed, and 
petitions originated, for the ſole purpole of obtaining an 
amendment of the conſtitution ; but, as the immediate 
cauſe of the diſcontent was removed, the ſpirit of re- 
form ſubſided, and the laſt attempt that was made upon 
the ſubject; with infinite ly leſs hope of ſucceſs than in 
the inſtances that had preceded, was upon the motion of 
Mr. Pitt in the year 1785. The queſtion had been for- 


property and heredicary wealth conceived themſrlves to 


not anxiouſly to exert themſelves to ſtifte fo davgerous a 
ſpirit. Mr. Flood with informing 
commons of a truth, which, but from a confidence in 
their virtue, as he faid, he ſhould not have dared to 
have uttered; that they were not the adequate repre- 
ſentatives of the people. That they were the legal re- 
preſentatives to be freely admitted; nay, he would go 


nourable council, a council which in any other govern- 
ment of Europe, would be à great 
to the honour of our country be it ſpoken, the Britiſh 
conſtitution entitled us to ſomerhing better. Repceſen- 
tation, Mr. Flood ſaid, was the great arcanum and wiſe 
ſtates of | antiquity ®. - Mr. Flood's propoſition. was, 
ſent houſe of commons to be elected by a new and nu- 
merous body of electors, the reſident houſcholders in 
every county. It was on all hands admitted, that every 
individual in this country paid upon an average fiſty 
ſhillings per annum to the revenue. The maſter or 


and all its members. Who ſhould ſay, that this claſs 
of men ought to be confounded with the rabble. Who 
ſhould dare to ſay, that they ought to be proſcribed 
from franchiſe? They maintained the affluence of the 
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| conduct of the officer to be vexatious, malicious, and oppreſ- 


ſive, ſhould give the trader five thouſand pounds damages, yet 
if the judge thould certify that there was probable ground toc 


the ſeizure, theſe might be reduced to two-pence. 


worle, the majority of the repreſentatives, who decided for 
the whole, and acted for eight millions of people, were choſen 


freſh evidence; and after all, though the jury, on. 
| 3 


rich, 


upon the conſcientious and the honeſt. Mr. Fox in 


fairly entitled. When the houſe divided upon the queſ- 


gotten by the nation at large; and men of extenſive 
have too obvious an intereſt in preſerving the inequality, 
the houſe of 


farther, and ſay; that they were a highly uſeful and ho- 


acquiſition. But, 


myltery of our government, by which it excelled all the 
that one hundred members ſhould be added to the pre- 


father of a family contributed in proportion for himſelf 


In the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. Flood obſerved, that the 
frecholders, who originally included the whole property of the 
country, now conſtituted only a ſmall part of it. What was 


by a number of eleQors, not exceeding fix or eight thouſand. = 
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rich, the dignity of the noble, and the majeſty of the 
crown ; they ſupported our fleets and our armies. Could 
we deny them the right to protect their liberty? But fo 
great was the clamour againſt Mr. Flood's hypotheſis, 
that, borne down by a torrent of miniſterialiſts, he at 
length —_ to withdraw his propoſition. 

The ſgbjett of the ſlave trade, which was firſt brought 
forward in the year 1788, and which had unfortunately 
extended itſelf to a greater length than might reaſonably 
have appeared neceſſary, was reſumed immediately after 
the commencement of the preſent ſeflion, The con- 
duct of the planters and others who imagined their in- 
tereſts to be deeply involved in the queſtion, appears to 
have heen concerted with much ingenuity and contriv- 
ance for the preſervation of this unjuſtifiable commerce. 
By various manceuvres, the ill health of Mr. Wilber- 
force, the mover of the queſtion, and ſome other inci- 
dental circumſtances, the buſineſs was drawn into con- 
ſiderable length in the ſeſſion of 1788. In May, 1789, 
Mr. Wilbertorce brought forward certain propoſitions, 
as the foundation of a bill for aboliſhing the trade. But 
the planters diſcovered, that the evidence collected by 
the. privy council, was by no means a proper document 
upon which the houſe of commons ought to proceed; 
and that it was neceſſary that witneſſes ſhould be called 
in behalf of the trade, thoſe of the preceding ſeſſion 
having applied immediately to Sir William Dolben's 
bill for regulating the trade, and not to the preſent pro- 
poſition for aboliſhing it. Witneſſes were accordingly 
admitted, and the buſineſs procraſtinated to a third ſeſ- 
fion. Early in the year 1790 Mr. Wilberforce revived 
his propoſition; and, the evidence of the planters not 
being completed, moved, that the remainder of the 
witneſſes ſhould be examined by a ſelect committee, and 
not by the houſe at large. This propoſition, the deci- 
fion upon which, in the opinion of Mr. Fox and others, 
amounted to a deciſion, whether the conſideration of 
the ſlave trade ſhould · be continued or annihilated, was 
oppoſed by the majority of the perſons intereſted, upon 
the ground that there was no precedent for referring ſo 
important a queſtion to a ſelect committee. The mo- 
tion, however, was voted without a diviſion, and the 
examination of witneſſes proceeded. The evidence on 
the part of the trade was concluded about the 23d of 
April. Mr. Wilberforce now moved, that evidence 
ſhould be heard on the part of the abolition. But, upon 
this occaſion, the partizans of the trade changed their 
ground, and were as eager to call for an immediate de- 
Ciſion, as they had before been to procraſtinate it. 
- was ſaid, that during the two laſt years the enthuſiaſm 
upon the preſent queſtion, both in and out of the houſe, 
had greatly abated. The planters truſted in ſome de- 
oree to the immediate impreſſion of the evidence they 
-had juſt adduced, and were unwilling to have that evi- 
dence counteracted by witneſſes of another deſcription. 
But they were probably influenced, more than by either 
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* The following is a copy of his majeſty's meſſage to both 
houſes of parliament on this occaſion: | | 
« George Rex. 

c His majeſty had received information, that two veſſels 
belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated under the 
Britiſh flag, and two others, of which the deſcription is not 
hitherto ſufficiently afcertained, have been captured at Nootka 
Sound, on the north-weſtern coaſt of America, by an officer 
commanding two Spaniſh ſhips of war: that the cargoes of the 
Britiſh veltels have been ſeized, and that their officers and 
- crews have been ſent as priſoners to a Spaniſh port. | 

« The capture of one of theſe veſſels had before been noti- 
fied by the ambaſlador of the catholic king by order of his court, 
who at the ſame time deſired that meaſures might be taken for 
preventing his majeſty's ſubjects from frequenting thoſe coaſts, 
which were alledged to have been previoutly occupied and fre- 
quented by the ſubjects of Spain. Complaints were alſo made 
of the fiſheries carried on by his majeſty's ſubjects in the ſeas 
adjoining to the Spaniſh continent, as being contrary to the 
rights - the crown of Spain. In conſequence of this line of 
communication,” a demand was immediately made, by his ma- 
jeſty's order, for adequate ſatisfaction, and for reſtitution of 


the veſſels, previous to any other diſcuſſion. 
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Jof theſe conſiderations, by the canvas they ad made of 


the ſentiments of the houſe of commons; and the aflu- 
rance they had obtained of having the trade ſupported 
by a great majority. The two members for Liverpool 
differed in ſome degree in their ſentiments vpon the 
preſent queſtion. Lord Penrhyn was for preffing the 
ſubject to a deciſion without a moment's delay, while 
Mr. Gaſcoyne was willing to allow three weeks to the 
friends of the abolition, in which to produce their wit- 
neſſes: their impatience, however, was over-ruled by 
the ſenſe of the houſe. Meanwhile the reinforcements 
they had gained, encouraged them to becorhe more 
adventurous; and upon the reviſal of Sir William Dol- . 
ben's bill for limiting the number of ſlaves to be tranſ- 
ported in each ſlave thip, they propoſed an amendment, 
co increaſe the number in proportion to the tonnage of 
the ſhips, without taking into the account, as had hi- 
therto been done, the extent of theſe ſuperficies. This 
amendment was carried in a thin houſe on the 26th of 
May; ayes twenty-three, noes eighteen. But the 
planters were not ſuffered to retain their advantage ; and 
on the next day the amendment was rejected upon the 
report; ayes ninety-five, noes ſixty-nine. 

Mr. Fox recalled in the courſe of the ſeſſion the at- 
tention of the houſe, to a pledge that was voted in the 
year 1788, that © they would early in the next ſeſſion 
take into conſideration the government proper to be 
eſtabliſhed in Canada.” The next ſeſſion, as he ob- 
ſerved, had not properly commenced till the monch of 
March, and it was owing to that circumſtance that the 
buſineſs had been ſuffered to paſs at that time without 
diſcuſſion. But he conceived that it was every way in- 
cumbent upon miniſters, after ſo long a delay, to pro- 
ceed to ſomething deciſive in the preſent year, Mr. 
Grenville, ſecretary of ſtate, undertook to ſhew that 
the delay was not aſcribable to any negligence in him. 
He had not been appointed to his preſent office till 
July, 1789. With great application and unremitting 
induſtry, he had been able, in about three months from 
that time, to ſtudy the ſubject, to digeſt his own opi- 
nions reſpecting it, to compare them with the opinions 
of the other members of the cabinet, and to mature the 
whole into the form of a bill, ſuch as he thought fit ro 
be ſubmitted to the conſideration of parliament. As 
ſoon as he had done this, he had ſent out his draught 
to lord Dorcheſter, governor of Canada, for his judge 
ment. Unfortunately, the packet in which it was con- 
veyed, did not perform its voyage in the uſual time, ſo 
that lord Dorcheſter's anſwer was not yet received. It 
was impoſſible, therefore, to proceed farther in the buſi- 
neſs in the preſent ſeſſion. | 

The bulineſs of the ſeſſion was nearly approached to 
a ciuſe, when, on the 5th of May, a new and unex- 
pected tranſaction was ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
parliament *. This conſiſted in certain hoſtilities com- 
mitted by the Spaniards upon the north-weſtern coaſt of 


America, 


a 


« By the anſwer from the court of Spain, it appears that 
this veſſel and her crew had been ſet at liberty by the viceroy 
of Mexico; but this is repreſented to have been done by him 
on the ſuppoſition, that nothing but the ignorance of the rights 
of Spain had encouraged the individuals of other nations to 
come to thoſe coaſts for the purpoſe of making eſtabliſhments 
for carrying on trade, and, in conformity to his previous in- 
ſtructions, requiring him to ſhew all poſſible regard to the 
Britiſh nation. 

« No ſatisfaction is made or offered, and a direct claim is 
aſſerted by the court of Spain to the excluſive rights of ſove- 
reignty, navigation, and commerce, in the territories, coaſts, 
and ſeas, in that part of the world. 

« His majeſty has now directed his miniſter at Madrid to 
make a freſh repreſentation on this ſubje&, and to claim ſuch 
full and adequate fatisfaCtion as the nature of the caſe evidently 
requires; and, under theſe circumſtances, his majeſty having 
alſo-received information that conſiderable armaments are car- 
rying on in the ports of Spain, has judged it indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſlary to give orders to make ſuch preparations as may put it 
in his majeſty's power to act with vigour and effect in ſupport 
of the honour of the crown and the intereſts of his people. 


I And his majeſty recommends it to his faithful commons, on 
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America, for which ſatisfaction had been dertiahded'and 


| refuſed; and which of conſequence, were conſidered 48 


rendering an armament neceſſary, in order, either by 
terror or actual war, to induce the Spaniards to make a 
compenſation for the injury they had committed. A 
ſmall aſſociation of Britiſh merchants reſident in the 
Eaſt- Indies, had early in the year 1786, formed the 
project of opening a trade to this part of the world, for 
the purpoſe of ſupplyiag the Chineſe market with furs; 


The principal point towards which theſe expetiti6ns' þ 


were directed, was port Nootka, or King George's 
Sound; and the adventurers, being in ſome degree ſa- 
tisfied with their traffic, took meaſures in the year 1788, 
to ſecure to themſelves a permanent ſettlement; at the 
fame time that the ſhipping employed in this expedition, 
was generally of two, and, never excteded the amount 
of four ſmall veſſels. The Spaniards conceived ſome 


jealouſy of the intruſion of the Engliſh into a part of the 


world; which they had long been deſirous to regard as 
their excluſive property; and accordingly a Spaniſh fri- 
gate. of twenty-ſix guns was diſpatched from' the pro- 
vince of Mexico, for the purpoſe of putting an end to 
this commerce. The Spaniſh frigate arrived in May, 
1789, and captured two Engliſh veſſels in the following 
July, at the fame time taking poſſeſſion of the little 
ſettlement, which had been — upon the coaſt. 
This tranſaction was firſt notified to the government by 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, reſident at the court of Lon- 


don, who at the ſame time demanded, that meaſures | 


ſhould be taken by the Engliſh government, to prevent 
the inhabitants from frequenting theſe coaſts, which 
were alledged to have been previouſly occupied by the 
ſubjects of Spain. Complaints were alſo made of the 
fiſheries carried on by Great-Britain in the ſeas adjoin- 
ing to the -Spaniſh continent, as being contrary to the 
rights of that croun. The Engliſh miniſtry did not re- 
ceive this communication in a manner that indicated 


much inelination to comply with its requiſition; and a 


demand was immediately made by them, that the veſſels 
ſnould be reſtored, and adequate ſatisfaction granted, 
previouſly to any other diſcuſſion. By the anſwer from 
the court of Spain it appeared that the captured veſſels 
and their crews had been ſet at liberty by the viceroy of 
Mexico, on the ſuppoſttion, as he declared, that no- 
thing but an ignorance of the rights of Spain could have 
encouraged the individuals of other nations to attempt 
eſtabliſhments upon that coaft, and in conformity to his 
previous inſtructions to ſhew all poſſible regard to the 


Britiſh flag. No farther fatisfaction was either made or 


afforded, and a direct claim was ſet up by the court o 
Spain, to the excluſive rights of ſovereignty, naviga- 


tion, and commerce in the territories and coaſts of that 


part of the world. 


Whether in this tranſaction Spain was ſeeking a pre- 


tence for hoſtilities we cannot pretend to determine. 
Charles the Third, their late ſovereign, had died in 
December 1788; and of conſequence, before we gan 
impute a premeditated intention of hoſtility, we muſt 


ſuppoſe an abſolute coincidence of views between him 


and Charles the Fourth, his ſucceſſor, An addreſs. to 
the king, upon the ſubject of the royal meſſage, was 
moved by Mr. Pitt on the day ſubſequent to that on 
which it had been delivered; and in opening the ſab- 
jet to the houſe of commons, he obſerved, that, how- 
ever natural it might be to look with concern upon the 
circumſtances ſtated in the meſſage, and their. poſſible 
conſequences, he; conceived he ſhould not do juſtice to 


the feelings and public ſpirit of the houſe, if he per- 
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whoſe zeal and: public ſpirit he bas the moſt perſec relinzices 
to enable him to take ſuch meaſures, and to make ſuch aug- 


mentation of his forces, as may be eventually neceſlary for this 


It is his majeſty's earneſt wiſh that the juſtice of his ma- 
jeſty's demands may enſure from the wiſdom and equity of bis 


. catholic majeſty, the ſatisfaction which is ſo unqueſtionably 
due; and that this affair may be terminated in fuch a manner! 
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| mitted hirnſelſ ſot a moment to doubt of their unanimity 
with reſpect to ſich meaſures as the circumſtances ren- 
dered neceſſary. He wiſhed to abſtain from all expref. 
ſions of aggra vation, and indeed the bare mention of the 
facts, which had occurred, could not fail to induce a 
; Britiſh houſe of commons to reſent the indignity offered 
to their flag, and to demand ſatisfaction for "To injury 
done to their fellow ſubjects. The claim of the court 
of Spain was the moſt abſurd and exorbitant that could 
be imagined; it originated in no treaty, and was inde- 
finite in its extent. If we ſubmirted'to it, we mult ex- 
pett to be deprived of our South- ſea fiſhery, a com- 
merce which promiſed to afford vs the moſt conſidera- 
ble advantages. Mr. Fox declared, that no man felt a 
; warmer reſentment at the unprovoked aggreſſion of the 
court of Spain, or was more fully perſuaded of the ne- 
ceſſity of an immediate and vigorous armament, tlian 
he was. He could not, however, avoid complaining 
Jof the omiſſions of the meſſage, particularly that it con- 
tained no information of what the captured ſhips had 
been doing, or had intended to do; whether they were 
about to make an eſtabliſhment, or whether Spain knew 
of any meditated eſtabliſhment. Another circuniſtance 
was entitled to attention. It was now ſcarcely a fort- 
night ſince the miniſter had deſcante upon the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the finances, and in no part of his argument 
did he ſeem more confident, than in the aſſurance he 
had given the houſe of the probable continuance of 
ace. At firſt fight this had ſtruck Mr. Fox as an 
inſtance of the uncertainty of human wiſdom, and the 
mutability of ſublunaty affairs. Viewed in another light, 
it gave rife to various ſuggeſtions. At the moment 
that Mr. Pitt was vaunting of the reſources of the coun- 
try, he muſt have known that Spain had, without co- 
lour of pretence, ſeized upon Britiſ ſhips, made pri- 
ſoners of the crews, and confiſcated the property they 
contained. Under theſe circumſtances he did not ſee 
the neceſſity for the miniſter to get out of his way to in- 
troduce aſſurances of the continuance of peace. Had 
ſuch fallac ious hopes not been excited, the public would 
not have felt the diſappoĩntment and ſurprize with which 
they were now imnpreſſed. Mr. Burke recommended 
every practicable endeavour at accommodation, is far 
as Was conſiſtent with the national honour; "declaring 
chat, as we ought ugh to go to war for a profirab 
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wrong, ho more ought we to take up arms for an un- 
profitable right. He conceived that the balance of 
Europe was beſt maintained by a continuance of peace. 
* Belide,* what had we to contend for? Extent of domi- 
nion would do us no good ; on the contrary, if all the 
foreign poſſeſſions of Spain could be brought over to the 
ſcale of England, he did not think it was an object for a 
| wiſe man to defire. | 

The addreſs had no ſooner been unanimouſly voted, 
than Mr. Fox moved, that there ſhould be laid before 
the houſe, the intelligence which had been received con- 
cerning the captured ſhips,” and ſuch information as had 


been received concerning the armament in the Spaniſh 


ports, together with the dates of that information. The 
| firſt of theſe motions was carried, and the ſecond paſſed 
in the negative, it being alledged that the publication of 
ſuch an account was calculated to betray the channel 
through which the intelligence had been obtained. On 
the 10th, Mr. Pitt moved for a vote of credit to the 
amoont of one million ſterling. Meanwhile oppoſition 
obtained information which they deemed credible, that 
the firſt notification of the Spaniſn ambaſſador had 
paſſed as long ago as che 10th of the preceding February; 
T 1037120) auoms 90 28 ROO! . Sisi süden 
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as to prevent any grounds of miſunderſtanding in future, and 
to continue and confirm that harmony and friendſhip which 
has ſo happily ſubſiſted between the two courts, and which 
will always endeavour'to maintain and improve by 
all ſuc means as are conſiſtent with the dignity of his majeſty's 
{crown and the eſſential intereſts of his axjeſty's e |. | 


and 


and this circumſtance. they were deſirous to aſcertain in 
an authentic form, as it appeared to them materially to 
criminate the conduct of adminiſtration. In the mean 
time, Mr. Pitt obſerved that he had not underſtood the 
communication of the Spaniſh ambaſſador as included in 
the intelligence moved for, by Mr. Fox, or he thould 
certainly have oppoſed the granting that intelligence; of 
conſequence, the other ſide of the houſe had no reaſon to 
flatter themſelves, that this communication would be 
produced together with the other papers. Accordingly 
a diſtin, motion was ſhortly, after brought forward by 
N S the purpoſe of obtaining it. In ſupport 
of, this motion he. declared, that no man felt more 
ſtrongly for the honour and dignity of the Britiſh nation 
than he did. National honour was by ſome repreſented 
as.a viſionary thing; but for himſelf, he was perſuaded, 
that a nation without honour was a nation without power; 


and that, in loſing this ineſtimable attribute, it inevitably | 
genuine ſpring of its ſpirit, its energy, and its 


e 

. very nation ought therefore to be careful of 
its hongur; to be careful, leſt, by one mean ſubmiſſion, 
it encouraged an attack upon the dignity of its charac- 
ter, that beſt ſecurity for the preſervation of peace. It 
was veceſſary, Mr, Grey ſaid, to obtain the information 
ſor Which he moved, that it might be ſeen, whether we 
had been hurried on to the eve of a war by the raſhneſs, 
the credulicy, and the inattention of miniſters, or whe- 
ther it had ariſen from unavoidable circumſtances, and 
ſuch as no human foreſight could have preyented. Mr. 
Pitt had been acquainted with the unjuſt and inſulting 
conduct of Spain for no leſs than three months. His 
conduct had therefore been unwarrantable, in holding 
out to che public the ideas which had accompanied his 
opening of the budget; and he ought to aſk pardon of 
the parliament and of the nation, Mr. Lambton ſe- 
conded the motion, and deprecated the wantonly pre- 
ciꝑitating the nation in hoſtilities. The doing ſo would 
be. the readieſt mode of bringing on the nation a bank- 
ruptey ; which, though it had proved of eſſential benefit 
to France, cquld not fail of being ruinous to England. 
What had happened in that country was like a ſtorm, 
t merely overturned a ruinous, diſguſtful fabric ; but 
here a ſimilar diſaſter would prove like, an earthquake, 


ſwallowing np at once an admirable and well-conſtituted | 


a upon which, the world had been accuſtomed to 
logk,. « uring the , courſe of ſucceſſive centuries, with 
envy. and admiration. ; The. houſe divided upon the 
- queſtion; ayes one hundred and twenty-one, noes two 
hundred and thirteen. A motion was then made for 
the date of che paper only, and likewiſe rejected. 

On the roth of June the king put an end to the ſeſ- 
ſion by a ſpeech from the throne. He ſaid, that he had 
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in the London Gazette: 


| DECLAR ATION. | 
c His Britannic majeſty having complained of the capture 
of certain veſſels belonging to Nis ſubjects in the port of 
Nootka, fituated on the ' north-weſt coaſt of America, by an 
officer in the ſervice of the king: the under- ſigned counſellor 
and principal ſecretary of ſtate to his majeſty, being thereto 
duly authorized, declares, in the name and by the order of his 
aid majeſty, that he is willing to give ſatisfaction to his Bri. 
tannic majeſty for the injury of which he has complained; 
fully perſuaded that his ſaid Britannic majeſty would act in the 
fame manner towards the king, under ſimilar circumſtances ; 
and his majeſty further engages to make full reſtitution of all 
che Bfitiſh veſſels which were captured at Nootka, and to in- 
demnify the parties intereſted in thoſe veſſels, for the loſſes 


which they ſhall have ſuſtained, as ſoon as the amount thereof 


ſhall have been aſcertained. | 
« ]t being underſtood. that this declaration is not to preclude 
or prejudice the ulterior diſcuſſion of any _ which his ma- 
jeſty may claim to form an excluſive eſtabliſhment at the port 
of Noot 3 pas 944, | 
In witneſs whereof I have ſigned this declaration, and 


, /1- ſealed it with the ſeal of my arms. At Madrid, the 


2 th; of July 1 - 
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| On the ſame day the following authentic papers appeared 
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not / hitherto received the anſwer of the court of Madrid. 


| He entertained the ſtrongeſt. deſire for the maintenance 


; of peace upon Juſt and honourable. grounds; but under 
| the. preſent circumſtances he felt it indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to proceed with expedition and vigour in the arma- 
ment. He had received the moſt unequivocal aſſu- 
. rances of the ſupport of his allies on this intereſting oc- 
caſion; and he truſted their mutual good underſtanding 
| would be productive of the happieſt effects. The king 
; proceeded. to acquaint parliament, of his intention imme- 
: diately. to diſſolve them, at the ſame time expreſſing a 
deep and grateful ſenſe of their loyalty and conſtitutional 
principles. 1 22 10 | den 
On the 13th of the ſame month the court of Spain 
delivered a memorial to Mr. Fitzherbert, his Britannic 
majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, in which the Spaniſh 
court endeavour to juſtify their proceedings at Nootka; 
To this memorial Mr. Fitzherbert delivered a ſpirited 
anſwer, whtch drew a reply from the Count de Florida 
Blanca on the 18th. However, this affair was brought 
to a concluſion on the 24th of July, when a declaration 
and counter- declaration were ſigned at Madrid between 
the Spaniſh miniſter and the Britiſh ambaſſador. On 
the 5th of Auguſt an official letter was ſent to the lord- 
mayor of London from the ſecretary of ſtate's, office, 
containing an account of the ſigning of the declaration 
and counter-declaration as juſt mentioned“. 
In March this year accounts were received at the ad- 
miralty of a mutiny on board the Bounty armed ſhip, 
captain Bligh, in the South-ſea. This ſhip, ſailed from 
England in the autumn of 1787; on a voyage to the 
Society Iſlands, for bread fruit trees, intended for our 
Weſt India ſettlements, in which climate it was the opi- 
nion of Sir Joſeph Banks they might be ſucceſsfully 
cultivated, and prove a ſuccedaneum for other provi- 
ſions in time of ſcarcity. - The Bounty had made good 
the object of her voyage, ſo far as to have received on 
board a great number of trees in various ſtages of 
growth; and there was every proſpect of their beidg 
capable of preſervation. The ſhip thus laden, quitted 
Otaheite on the 4th of April, 1789, and continuing her 
courſe in a weſterly direction, loſt ſight of the Friendly 
Iſlands on the 27th of that month, and every thing like 
good order was ſuppoſed to prevail on board. Even 
the mid-watch was relieved, without the leaſt apparent 
diſorder; but, at day-break, on the 28th, the cabin of 
captain Bligh was forcibly entered by the officer of the 
watch, aſſiſted by three others, who dragged him in- 
ſtantly on the deck, menacing his life if he attempted to 
ſpeak. His endeavours to bring back the conſpirators 
to their duty proved of no avail. Each of the deſpera- 
does was armed with a drawn cutlaſs, or fixed bayonet, 


CoUuNTER-DECLARATION. . 


« His Catholic majeſty having declared that he was willing 
to give ſatisfaction for the injury done to the king, by the 
capture of certain veſſels belonging to his ſubjects, in the bay 
of Nootka, and the count de Florida Blanca having ſigned, in 
the name and by the order of his catholic majeſty, a declaration 
to this effect; and by which his ſaid majeſty likewiſe engages 
to make full reſtitution of the veſſels ſo captured, and to in- 
* demnify the parties intereſted in thoſe veſſels for the loſſes they 
' ſhall have ſuſtained: the underſigned ambaſſador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of his majeſty to the catholic king, being 
; thereto duly and expreſsly authorized, accepts the ſaid declara · 
+ tion in the name of the king: and declares that his majeſty 
will conſider this declaration, together with the performance 
' of the engagements contained therein, as a full and entire 
ſatis faction for the injury of which his majeſty has complained. 

« The under-ſigned declares, at the ſame time, that it is 
to be underſtood, that neither the ſaid declaration ſigned by 
count Florida Blanca, nor the acceptance thereof by the un- 
derſigned, in the name of the king, is to preclude or prejudice, 
in any reſpect, the right which his majeſty may claim to any 
eſtabliſhment which his ſubjects may have formed, or ſhould be 
: deſirous of forming in future, at the ſaid Bay of Nootka, 

« In witneſs whereof I have ſigned this counter-dec]aration, 
' , - and ſealed it with the ſeal of my arms. At Madrid, 
the gc4th of July, 1 | 

; Signed (L 8.) 25. 77 ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT.” 4 

an 
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and all their muſquets were avowed to be ' charged: 
Captain Bligh diſcovered, when he came upon deck, 
feveral of the crew, and moſt of the - officers pinioned; 
and while he was thus contemplating their perilous ſtate, 
the ſhip's boat was let over her fide, and all who were not 
on tlie part of the conſpirators, to the number of eigh- 
teen, beſitles the captain, were committed to the boat, 
and no other nouriſhment afforded to them than about 
one hundred and forty pounds of bread, thirty pounds 
of meat, one gallon and a half of rum, a like portion of 
Wine, and a few gallons of water. A compaſs and qua- 
drant te ſecured by one of theſe devoted victims, as 
he was ſtepping into the boat; and the mutineers, after 
giving them a cheer, ſtood away, as they ſaid, for Ota- 
heite. The captain in this'dreadful ſituation, found his 
boatſwain, carpenter, gunner, ſurgeon's- nate, two mid - 
fhipmen, and one maſter's mate, with Mr. Nelſon the 
botaniſt, and a few inferior officers, among thoſe who 
were likely to ſhare his fate. After a ſhort conſultation, 
it was deemed expedient to put back to the Friendly 
Iſlands» and, accordingly, they landed on one of theſe, 
in hopes they might improve their ſmall ſtock of provi- 
fions, on the 30th of April; but they were driven off 
by the natives two days after, and purſued with ſuch 
hoſtilicy, that one man was killed and ſeveral wounded. | 
It was then deliberated whether they ſhould return to 
Otaheite, and throw themſelves on the clem̃ency of the 
natives; but the apprehenſion of falling in with the 
Bounty determined them, with one aſſent, to make the 
beſt of their way to Timor. To effect this enterprize, 
aſtoniſhing to relate, they calculated the diſtance, near 
four thouſand miles; and in erder that their wretched 
ſupply of proviſions might endure till they reached the 
place of deſtination, they agreed to apportion their food 
to one once of bread and one gill of water a day for 
each wan. No 6ther nouriſhment did they receive till 
the 5th or 6th of June, when they made the coaft of 
New Holland, and collected a few ſhell-fiſn; and with 
this fcanty relief, they held on their courfe to Timor, 
which thèy reached on the 12th, after being forty-ſix 
days in à crazy open boat, too confined” in dimenſions 
to ſuffer any of them to lie down for repoſe, and with- 
dut · the leaſt awning to — them from the rain, which 
altnoſt inceſſantlx fell for forty-days. A heavy ſea and 
 fqually weather, for great part of their courſe, aug- 
mented-their miſery. The governor of this ſettlement 
which belongs to the Dutch, afforded them every ſuc- 
cour. They remained here to recruit their ſtrength and 
fpirits till the 2oth of Auguſt, when they procured a 
veſſel to carry them to Batavia. They reached Batavia 
on the 2d of October, and thence captain Bligh, and 
twh of the crew, embarked for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the reſt were preparing to follow as ſoon as. 
a paſſage could be obtained. Captain Bligh reached 
the Cape about the middle of December, and ſoon after 
took his paſſage for England, which he reached. on the 
evening of the i {th of March,” 1790, and on the 
following he arrived in London. The leader of the 
mutineers is named Fletcher Chriſtian, a man of re- 
ſpectable family and connections, and a good ſeaman. 
He was of the rank. of maſter's mate of the Bounty, 
arid ſerved regularly the watch, from the time the ſhips 
failed from England. The command of the Bounty 
thus, devolving upon him, there was ho poſſibility of 
defeating his purpole ; 'as not the leaſt previous circum- 
{tance could be traced, from the teſtimonies of the faith- 
ful part of the crew, after they were in the boat, of a 
mutiny being on foot. The mutineers. were to the 
number of twenty-five; und thoſe who remained firm to 
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their duty nineteen; conſequently, had the ſlighteſt fuſe 
picion been entertained of the deſign, it might have been 
eaſily fruſtrated; as all the principal officers remained 
faichful to their commander “. RA. 

On the 27th of April advice was received that the 
Guardian mamof war, heutenant Riou, commander, on 
her voyage to New South Wales, had ſtruck on an 
iſland of jet, en the 23d of December, 1789, that 
every n fave the ſnip being deemed impracti- 
cable, on Chriſtmas day, the greateſt part of the crew 
ing the entreaties of his officers, perſiſted in remaining 
on board to the laſt; and that there was no doubt but 
that this gallant man had fallen a facrifice to too nice a 
ſenſe of duty. One of the four boats, in which were the 
reverend Mr. Crowther, the chaplain; Mr. Richard 
Farquharſon, the purſer ; Mr. Thomas, the maſter ; 
Mr. Wadman, maſter's mate; Mr. Sommerville, the 
gunner ; Mr. Trimlett, one of the midſhipmen, and 
{ix ſeamen, ten days after ſhe lefe the Guardian, met 
with a French merchantman, eighty leagues from Cape 
Natal, who carried them into the Cape of Good'Hope ; 
_ whence they were conveyed to St. Helena in a French 
frigate. Late on the evening of the following day intel- 
hgence was received of the fafe arrival of the Guardian 


the moſt- miraculous eſcapes ever remembered. - The 
news was brought to the admiralty, by the maſter of a 
fiſhing veſſel lying off Dungenneſs; who had been 
hailed by the captain of a Dutch packet from the Cape, 
paſſing through the Channel, who had given him a let- 
ter from lieutenant Riou, at the Cape, to be forwarded 


of the efcape. The Guardian had had a moſt favour- 
able paſſage to the day on which ſhe met with the acci- 
dent, having been only three months from Portſmouth 


to the time of her leaving the Cape. She had pro- 


ceeded. thenee towards Botany Bay, as far as latitude 


on the night of the thirteenth day of her departure from 
the Cape, : ſhe ſtruck on an iſland of ice, the baſe of 
which projected under water, . confiderably beyond the 
limits of the viſible part, and ſtruck the bow of the ſhip; 
ſhe inftantly.ſwung round, and her head cleared; but 
her ſtem coming on the ſhoal, ſtruck repeatedly, and 
the ſea being exceedingly heavy, her rudder broke away, 
and all her works abaft were ſhivered. - The ſhip in 
this ſituation became embayed, . as it were, under the 
terrific bulk of ice. The height was twice that of the 
mainmaſt of a ſhip of the line. The prominent head of 
the ice was every moment expected to break away, and 
| overwhelm the ſhip. At length, after every practicable 
- exertion, ſhe was got off the ſhoal, with ſix and a half 
feet water in her hold. The iſland of ice was only diſ- 
covered one minute and a half before the ſhip ſtruck on 
it. By the exertions of the crew in ſtopping the leak 
with oakum and canvas, the water was reduced to two 
feet, in the courſe of the next day; and great hopes 
| were entertained of ſaving the ſhip ; but the gale of wind 
increaſing, the ſtoppage of the leak gave way, and the 
| water poured in again rapidly, the leak increaſing to 
near ten feet, 75 | | | 


| 


The ſhip being diſcovered to be ſtrained in all her 
0 the ſea running high, every endeavour to 


works, an | 
check the progreſs of a particular leak proved ineffectual. 
An immediate project was fixed on to lighten the ſhip, 
| and the cows, horſes, ſheep, and all other live ſtock, 
for the colony, were, with the fodder, committed 


de deep. Phe only chance of ſafety now appeared in 


- 


5 


lt is conjectured, that the plot was projected while cap- 
tain Bligh was engaged on ſhore, at Otaheite and other iſtands, 
Collecting plants atid making charts. This officer holds the 
ralſk of ſteutenant. only in cr navy. His merit pointed him 
out to the admiralty as highly quilified for this expedition; 
and the diſtreſſes he has —— — him to every re- 
ward, In navigating his little 
+ 2. 1 


iff through ſo dangerous à ſea, 


his feamanſhip appears as matchleſs, as the undertaking ſeemed 
beyond the verge of probability. Mr. Nelſ6n, the botaniſt, 
died ſoon after the boat left Timor. This gentleman went 
out with his majeſty's particular approva.z and a ſecondary 

object of the voyage was to. collect curious plants for the bota- 
nic garden. at Kew, k 0 


leſt her; but chat leutenant Niou himſelf, notwithſtand- 


man of war at the Cape of Good Hope, after one of 


to the admiralty, which letter contained the particulars 


44 deg. ſouth, longitude 41 deg. 30 min. eaſt, when, 


taking | 
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taking to the boats. On che morning of the ' 25th, 
therefore, the boats belonging to the ſhip were hoitted 
out, being previouſly rigged and proviſioned, and part 
of the crew left her, as has been mentioned. Tn this 
hopeleſs ſtate the ſhip continued for ſome days, without 
a rudder, and wholly unmanageable ; but the applica- 
tion to reduce the water in her hold was reſumed, when- 


ever the weary remainder of the crew felt the return of 


ſtrength : and thus was the Guardian kept afloar, till a 


Dutch packet-boat from Batavia, -providentially ſteer- 


ing a high ſoutherly latitude, fell in with her, and af- 
fording her aid of men and materials, enabled her to 
make her way back to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
kept her company during her courſe. The Guardian 
was full four hundred leagues from the Cape when ſhe 
fell in wich tlie iſland of ice. The crew conſiſted of one 
hundred and twenty - three perſons, of whom twenty-five 
were convicts. It was at captain Rieu's expreſs per- 
miſſion, that any of the boats left the ſhip, and the 
captain had rather adviſed the meaſure, wiſhing to fave 
as many lives! as he could; conſidering all attempts to 
fave the ſhip)fruitleſs, though he had himſelf frbſn "the 
firſt moment,  refulved to periſh in her, ninety of tht 
crew remained by her, and returned fafe to the Cape. 
The Guardian was exactly eight weeks making tlie 
courſe of ſomething leſs than four hundred leagues, and 
in: that time the crew were ſcarcely-dry for an hour to- 
_ gether.” An awning of fail-cloth was extended over 

part of the quarter · deck to afford occaſional reſt to the 
men in their ſhort reſpites from duty “. nj 

On the 25th of November, the new parliament aſ- 

ſembled, and on the day following his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion by-a ſpeech from the throne. He began 
with teſtifying his ſatisfaction that the differences of the 
court of Spain had been brought to an amicable termi- 
nation. He informed parliament, that ſince the laſt 
ſeſſion a foundation had been laid for a pacification be- 
tween Auſtria and the Porte, and for putting an end to 
the diſſentions in the Netherlands. He remarked, that 
a ſeparate peace had taken place between Ruſſia and 
Sweden; but as the war ſtill continued between the 
ſormer of theſe powers and the Porte, he intimated an 
intention of employing the weight and influence of 
Great - Britain in reſtoring the general tranquillity. On 
the 3oth an addreſs was moved by Mr. Mainwaring, 
and ſeconded by Mr. R. P. Carew, which was carried 
without a diviſion. . 4? 

On the 1 5th of December came on the ſubject of the 
ways and means for defraying the expences incurred in 
the armament againſt Spain, concerning Nootka Sound. 
It was brought forward by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who ſtated the expence incurred by the late arma- 
ment to be ; for the navy, one million five hundred and 
ſixty-five thouſand pounds; army, ſixty-four thouſand 


*The following are authentic copies of captain Riou's 

letters to the ſecretary of the admiralty : 
| « H. M. S. Guardian, Dec. 25, 1789. 

« If any part of the officers or crew of the Guardian ſhould 
ever ſurvive to get home, I have only to ſay, their conduct 
after the fatal ſtroke againſt an ifland of ice, was admirable 
and wonderful. in every thing that relates to their duties, con- 
ſidered either as private men or in his majeſty's ſervice. 
& As there ſeems to be no poſſibility of my remaining many 
hours in this world, I beg leave to recommend to the conſide- 
ration of the admiralty, a ſiſter, who, if my conduct or ſer- 
vices ſhould be found deſerving any memory, their favour 
might be ſhewn to, together with a widowed mother. I am, 
Sir, remaining with great reſpect, your ever obedient ſervant, 


« FE, Riov.“ 


« Sir, | « Table Bay, Feb. 22, 1790. 

« J hope this letter will reach you before any account can 
be given of the loſs of his majeſty's ſhip Guardian. If it ſhould, 
I am to beg you will make known to their lordſhips, that on 
the 23d of December the ſhip ſtruck on an iſland of ice, and 
that on the 2th, all hopes of her ſafety being baniſhed, I con- 
ſented to as many of the officers and people to take to the boats 


as thought proper. But it pleaſed Almighty God to aſſiſt my 
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pounds. 
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pounds; ' ordnance, one hundred and fifty-one thouſand 
pounds; ' proviſions to the Faft and Weſt-Indies; forty- 


one thouſand pounds; making in the whole one million 


eight hundred and twenty-one thouſand pounds; to 
which was added the vote of credit expended, one mil- 


lion of pounds: fo that the total expence of the arma- 


ment was two millions eight hundred and twenty-one 
thouſand pounds. From this, however, two hundred 
thouſand pounds might be deducted for naval ſtores on 
hand; but this he ſhould avoid, wiſhing to have every 
expenditure, occaſioned in any degree by the arma- 
ment, ſtated ſeparately, and ſeparately provided for: 
upon this 'principle, he ſhould include the expence of 
the addition of {ix thouſand ſeamen, at three hundred 
and twelve thouſand pounds; ſo that there were left to 
be provided for three millions one hundred and thirty- 
three thouſand pounds. This addition of debt, Mr. 
Pitt ſaid, he hoped the houſe, conſidering the great re- 
ſources of the country, would meet wich energy. They 
ought not to be content with finding the means to defray 
the intereſt, and leave the capital a permanent burden. 
With this view, he felt it incumbent. upon him to pro- 
duce a plan of ways and means, which would in a ſhort 
period clear the whole of the debt. The firlt reſource 
for this 3 which he ſhould ſuggeſt, was the ba- 
lance of iſſues of public money, which had accumulated 
from unpaid dividends in the. hands of the bank of 
England: By the yearly accounts of the bank it ap- 
peared that this balance had been increaſing from the 
year 1727, and on the 5th of July, 1789, amounted 
to five hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand pounds. On 
the 12th of October there was a floating balance of ſix 
hundred and fixty thouſand pounds ; and there was juſt 
grounds to believe that this would {till continue to in- 
creaſe. - It was his intention, therefore, to avail himſelf 
of this dead balance to the amount of five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, which he ſhould take for the public uſe, 
and one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds would then 
be left for the diſcharge of arrears. His next object 
was, to propoſe ſuch temporary taxes as might ſerve to 
diſcharge the whole of the remainder in the courſe of 
four years. The firſt tax would be upon an article of 
general conſumption, ſugar, which now paid twelve 
ſhillings and eight-pence per cwt. to which he ſhould 
propoſe an addition of two ſhillings and eight-pence, 
which would raiſe two hundred and forty-one thouſand 
The ſecond tax would be on ſpirits, and would 
conſiſt of one ſixth additional tax, which would .aake, 
on home ſpirits, eighty-ſix thouſand pounds ; brandy, 
eighty-ſeven thouſand pounds; rum, ſixty-ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds: in all two hundred and forty thouſand ' 
pounds. A tax on malt, of three-pence per buſhel, he 
propoſed for two years only, which would amount to 
ohe hundred and twenty-two thouſand pounds. The 


endeavours with the remaining part of the crew, to arrive with 
his majeſty's ſhip in this bay yeſterday. A Dutch packet is 
now under fail for. Europe, which prevents me from giving 
any further particulars, eſpecially as at this inſtant I find it 
more neceſſary than ever to exert myſelf to preſerve the ſhi 

from ſinking at her anchors, I am, Sir, moſt xeſpectfully, 
ever your obedient ſervant, 


« E. Riov,” 

A letter from lieutenant Edward Riou, commanding his 
majeſty's ſhip Guardian, to Mr. Stephens, dated Table Bay, 
March 15, 1790, was received at the admiralty in Auguſt, of 
which the following is an extract : | 

« Be pleaſed to inform their lordſhips, that I am now pre- 
paring to get the ſhip into Sandanha Bay, by endeavouring, 
as much as poſſible, to ſtop the leak within board; and that I 
purpoſe mooring her there cloſe to the beach, at low water, 
in a cove where no wind or ſea can affect her; the which, if I 
am fo fortunate as to accompliſh, I mean then to return here 
myſelf, in order to preſerve as much as poſlible ſuch proviſions 
and ſtores as have been landed. | 
I have encloſed an account of the officers, crew, &c. that 
were ſaved in his majeſty's ſhip.” | | 

The number of perſons that arrived in Table Bay with the 
Guardian were ſixty-two. | . 
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licences. The ſums to be raiſed reſpectively would 
then be on ſugar, two hundred and forty-one thouſand 


ooh Britiſh ſpirits, eighty-ſix thouſand pounds; 


randy, eighty-ſeven thouſand pounds; rum, fixcy- 
ſeven thouſand pounds; malt, one hundred and twenty- 
two thouſand pounds; aſſeſſed taxes, one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; game-licences, twenty-five thouſand 
ds: in all ſeven hundred and twenty-eight thouſand 
pounds. To theſe he propoſed to add one permanent 
tax, which conſiſted in a further re | 
already exiſting upon bills of exchange. Should theſe 


propoſitions be carried into effect, the conſolidated fund 


would gain five hundred thouſand pounds from the bank, 
and eight hundred thouſand pounds of the produce of 
the firſt year, in the ſum of one million three: hundred 
thouſand pounds, which ſum he ſhould move to be iſſued 


from it for the year 1791 : and as a temporary reſource | 


for the remainder, he would propoſe the iſſuing of one 
million eight hundred thoukad pounds in exchequer 
bills. With reſpect to the five hundred thouſand pounds 
of unclaimed dividends, it was recommended by Mr. 


S. Thornton to the miniſter to conſul the bank direc- 
tors concerning the approbation of that ſum, which was 


afterwards more ſtrongly preſſed by Mr. Fox and others. 
In fact, after much heſitation and conteſt, the miniſter 
was obliged to relinquiſh this part of the plan, and con- 
tent himſelf with accepting from the bank a loan of that 
ſum without intereſt, as long as a floating balance to that 
amount ſhould remain in the hands of their caſhier. The 
other arrangements relative to this ſubject were carried 
into effect. | 

This month a very important buſineſs engaged the 
attention of the Britiſh legiſlature ; it was the war which 
had for ſome time been carried on between the ſubjects 
of his Britannic majeſty in the Eaſt-Indies and Tippoo 
Sultan, Mr. ma. x} propoſed on the 22d, that co- 
= of the correſpondence relative to the attack of 
ippoo Sultan on the lines of Travancore ſhould be 
laid before the houſe, Mr. Hippeſley ſupported his 
motion by a ſtatement of the particulars as = he had 
been able to inform himſelf of the tranſaction, and in- 
ſiſted principally on the ancient feudal claim of the Sul- 
tans of Myſore to the forts of Cranganore, &c.; on the 
pacific intentions of Tippoo; and on the report of his 
offer to ſubmit the diſpute to an equitable arbitration. 
He conſidered the purchaſe of the fort by the rajah of 
Travancore as the effect only of an unwarrantable 
ambition, and as a fair cauſe of uneaſineſs and complaint 
to the neighbouring powers. Travancore he allowed to 
be the ally of Grrat- Britain, who had certainly guaran- 
tied all her lawful poſſeſſions: but he aſſerted that it was 
a moſt miſchievous principle, that we were bound to 
protect her in every ambitious ſcheme for the extenſion 
of dominion; whether by purchaſe or otherwiſe. Such, 

he ſaid, were his doubts as to the juſtice of the war; but 
his doubts as to its policy were not leſs formidable. 
The native powers; he aſſerted, neither were, nor could 
be, radically friendly to the Engliſh. - Little depen- 
dence. was to be placed upon the Nizam or the Mah- 
rattas: both theſe powers were notorious for their per- 
fidy. However flouriſhing our force in India, there 
was reaſon to believe that Tippoo had kept equal pace 
with our improvement. He had a force of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men, alarge corps of Europeans 
well officered, an admirable artillery well ſerved. He 
had a revenue of five millions ſterling, and a treaſury 
of eight or nine millions. To theſe refources we had to 
oppoſe an exhauſted treaſury, and a tottering credit. 
Mr. Hippeſley deprecated a war in India, and entered 
into a forcible detail of the difficulties and miſeries which 
would attend it in that part of the world; declaring 


himſelf altogether of Mr. Gray's opinion, as given on 


another occaſion, © That war was the chief of political 

evils: and that any peace which was conſiſtent with the 

honour of the nation, was better than the moſt ſucceſsful 
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hext tax was ten per cent. on all aſſeſſed taxes, exc ing 
the commutation and land tax; and laſtly, a double tax 
on game-keepers, and one-third additional on game 


— 


ſaid, ſhould alone be anſwerable for his aggreſſion; 


war, Mr. Francis 


* 


war.” Mr. Francis fi Mr. Hippeſley's reaſor- 
ing, by ſhewing that it had been conſidered by all good 
ſtateſmen, and by the Britiſh legiſlature, that to increaſe 
our territories ia India was a deſtructive policy to this 
country. He enforced his argument by another obſer- 
vation of equal authority, that it was the policy of this 
nation to avoid all alliances with the native powers of 
India, as they only tended to lead us into dangerous 
and expenſive connections. Between the Nizam and 
Tippoo there ſubſiſted a mutual jealouſy, by means of 
which they might be prevented from employing their 
power to the prejudice of our ſettlements. The Mah- 
rattas again were the moſt formidable power in India ; 
and on this account it would be dangerous to extirpate 
Tippoo, even were it in our power, as he ſerved parti- 
cularly to maintain the balance of India. Mr. Fox ob- 
ſerved, that the extirpation of Tippoo would not be a 
politic meaſure: however we might deteſt his vices, 
with the Myſorean country, we ought to be friendly in- 
aſmuch as it was a ſtrong barrier between the moſt pow- 
erful ſtates of India and our ſettlements. - Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. D. Scott, and colonel Macleod, ſupported the ne- 
ceſſity of the war, and repreſented Tippoo as a merci- 
leſs tyrant. . The queſtion was however carried in fa- 


your of the production of the papers. | 


On the 28th of February, 1791, Mr. Hippeſley fol- 
lowed up his former motion on the Indian war ; but his 
ill ſtate of healch only permitted him to move the read- 
ing of the acts of . parliament and reſolutions of the 
houſe of commons, which prohibit: the Britiſh gover- 
nors in India from eptering into offenſive war. The 
reading of theſe was followed by that of ſeveral extracts 
from the correſpondence of the government and council 
of Fort St. George, tending to eſtabliſh the ill policy 
of ſuch meaſures, and particularly with Tippoo Sultan, 
After the reading of theſe papers, Mr. Francis roſe at 
the requeſt of Mr. Hippeſley, and in a very able ſpeech 
explained the cauſes of the war, which he entirely attri- 
buted to the policy of the Dutch, and the ambition and 
imprudence of the rajah of Travancore.. He ſaid it 
was a miſtake to ſuppoſe that a war in India did not effect 
the beſt intereſts of Great-Britain-; for India did not 

ſſeſs the means of ſupporting the war for a ſingle hour, 
but by incurring debts which muſt be paid by England: 
Compared with this, he added, if extended to any 
length, a war with Spain would be a bleſſing; a war in 
Germany, or even in America, would hardly be a cala- 
mity. He urged the neceſſity of adhering to that ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed by law, which poſitively forbade the ſervants 
of government, or the India company, engaging in of- 
fenſive wars. He cenſured the appointment of a mili- 
tary officer over the immenſe civil as well as mili 
government of Bengal, obſerving, that the preſervation 
of peace could not be the predominant paſſion of men 
educated in a camp. From a civil to a military, from 
a military to an arbitrary government, the gradations 
are eaſy, and the progreſs rapid. The ſame facts which 
counteract ' principles to-day, will be precedents to- 
morrow, and e the day after. He requeſted 
the attention of the houſe to a paper on the table, the 
treaty of alliance offenſive and defenſive concluded lately 


"with the Nizam. That war and conqueſt ſhould be the 


object of an offenſive alliance, was not extraordinary, 
after what they had juſt heard read to them, that a Bri- 
tiſh governor ſhould profeſs that the acquiſition of terri- 
tory was his object in making war, that he ſhould pro- 
poſe or think of making a new partition of dominion, or 
even accept of an extenſion of territory, if it were of- 
fered him. Mr. Francis remarked ſome other ſingula- 
rities in the treaty; ſuch as, that the rajah's name was 
never mentioned in it; that the pay of the cavalry was 
not ſpecified, &c. In ſpeaking of the expences of the 
produced ſeveral authentic documents, 
to prove that the reſources of India were uttetly inade- 
quate to them. He endeavoured to ſhew that the rajah 
was the aggreſſor, in making what Mr. Francis termed 
a colluſive purchaſe from the Dutch: the aggreſſor, he 
and 

as 
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a to the forts themſeldrs, they were on all hands al- 


lowed to be of no uſe or importance, and ought in fact 
to be demoliſhed. In the fingle article of bullocks we 
incurred an expence of above ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum; and general Meadows very freely 
declares, that we muſt be undone by procraſtination. 
He preſſed the neceſſity of preſerving the balance of 
power in India, by keeping Tippoo as a counterpoiſe 
to the Mahrattas; and quoted, in ſupport of his opi- 
nion, the authority of Mr. Dupre, Mr. Haſtings, lord 
.Chve, and ſeveral others. Mr. Francis concluded with 
a ſeries of motions, the object of which was to cenſure 
the origin, and prevent the proſecution of the war. 
Major Maitland obſerved, that the cauſe of the war was 
the great object of enquiry, becauſe upon that depended 
every conſideration. The war had been occaſioned, he 
| ſaid, by the ambition of the rajah, and not of Tippoo 


Sultan. The alliances which he had formed in India 


he ſtyled * alliances of diviſion, and treaties of ruin!“ 
There were four great powers in India, the Britiſh, the 
Mahrattas, the Myſorean, and the Nizam. It was our 
buſineſs to balance theſe powers. We had leſs to fear 
from Tippoo than from any other, as he could only 
come down upon us through ſix narrow paſſes eaſy to 
defend (the Ghauts) : whereas, if we had a quarrel with 
the Mahrattas, all our frontier would be expoſed. A 
long and a ſucceſsful war, he ſaid, was a contradiction 
in terms; for what was the acquiſition of a dirty pro- 
vince, weighed againſt the expence of three or four 
millions? E 

Mr. Fox remarked that lord Cornwallis had originally 
taken up the matter in the proper point of view; he had 
condemned the purchaſe of the forts in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; but had afterwards unfortunately altered his opi- 
nion, why he could not conceive. With reſpect to the 
hoſtile preparations of Tippoo, it was an argument that 
ſcarcely deſerved an anſwer. He reprobated the trea- 
ties which had been entered into with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas for the extirpation of Tippoo. At a time when 
the enlightened policy of all Europe led them to re- 
nounce their offenſive alliances, we were purſuing this 
diſgraceful ſyſtem in India. The rajah he aſſerted, was 
the aggreſſor even to us, by purchaling the forts con- 
trary to our advice. But ſuppoſing Tippoo to have 
been the aggreſſor, what right had we to aſk for more 
than adequate ſatisfaction? We cenſured his conduct, 
but did not look at the injuſtice of our own. He pro- 
ſeſſed to have a claim upon Cranganore, and aimed at 
recovering his right. But what do we? We carry the 
war into the center of his dominions, extirpate him, and 
divide his territories. 

Mr. Wilberforce, lord Fielding, and the ſollicitor- 
general, ſupported the conduct of adminiſtration, and 
Mr. Francis's motions were negatived. Not ſatisfied, 
however, with this triumph, Mr. Dundas, on the 2d 
of March following, moved three reſolutions, approv- 
ing of the Indian war and of the conduct of lord Corn- 
wallis, which were carried without a diviſion. But as 
the ſubje& was ſo much exhauſted in the two preceding 
debates, it would be treading beaten ground to report 
the arguments. The expediency of the war was debated 
upon nearly ſimilar principles in the houſe of lords, on 
the 11th of April; but the debate ended only in the 
triumph of miniſters; as lord Grenville, before the 
houſe broke up, moved three reſolutions, ſimilar to 
thoſe which had been moved in the commons, approv- 
ing of the conduct of lord Cornwallis, &c. which were 
carried by a great majority. 


The cauſe of toleration received this year an acceſſion, 


which muſt be peculiarly grateful to the friends of free- 
dom. It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding the radical 


freedom of our conflitution, no nation in Europe has 
been more jealous of their religious eſtabliſhment ; and 
ſcarcely have the Roman catholic ſtates themſelves 
loaded with a more oppreſſive weight of civil penalties 
thoſe who diſſented in religious opinion. It has for al- 
moſt half a century been the taſk of the legiſlature, to 
root out, gradually and cautiouſly, from the code of our 


a. 
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laws thoſe diſgraceful ſtatutes which groundleſs appre- 
henſion in many inſtances, and perhaps actual neceſſity 
in a few, had cauſed to be enacted: they are not yet 
entirely removed; but in proportion as the peaceful in- 
fluence of philoſophy ſhall extend over the minds of men, 
we have little doubt but all parties will ſee the abſurdity 
of ſacrificing the cardinal virtue charity at the ſhrine of 
vain ſpeculation: and as the fears and jealouſies of man- 
kind ſhall ſubſide, in the courſe of à few years every 
trace of perſecution will fade away. As the Romiſh 
church was the grand terror in the firſt ages of reforma- 
tion, it was ſcarcely matter of ſurprize that our ſtatute- 
book ſhould be loaded with the moſt rigorous and ſan- 
guinary edicts directed againſt the proſeſſors of that nox- 
tous faith ; and though in the year 1780 ſome of theſe 
were removed, yet in the year 1791, in a well-known 
book, Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, not leſs than ſeventy 
pages were to be found, entirely occupied with the bare 
enumeration of the penal ſtatutes in force againſt the 
Roman catholics. Among theſe were ſome of the molt 
ſanguinary nature, It was high-treaſon and death to 
make a convert to the Roman catholic faith. Severe 
penalties were enacted on papiſts for hearing maſs, by 
ſome ſtatutes; and by others they were compelled to 
attend the eſtabliſhed worſhip, however contrary to their 
conſciences. That ſuch laws ſhould have been framed 
in times of difficulty and danger, in times when the 
church of Rome flouriſhed in all the vigour of temporal 
power, and urged her authority by all the rigours of 
perſecution, and all the artifices of bigotry, is not ſur- 
priſing that they ſhould have been ſuffered to remain in 
force for centuries of peace and tranquillity, when the 

wer of the pope is annihilated even in countries pro- 
—_ his religion, and when all noxious principles of 
that faith are diſavowed by its profeſſors. A reform in 
the penal ſtatutes became the more neceſſary, ſince, in 
the courſe of the year 1790, a krge body of catholic 
diſſenters had formally proteſted againſt the temporal 
power of the pope, againſt his aſſumed authority of re- 
leaſing men from their civil obligations, or diſpenſing 
with the ſacredneſs of oaths. It was upon theſe princi- 
ples, and ſupported by theſe arguments, that Mr. 
Mitford moved, on the 21ſt of February, for a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, to enable him © to bring in 
a bill to relieve, upon conditions and under reſtrictions, 
perſons called proteſting catholic diſſenters, from certain 
penalties and diſabilities, to which papiſts, or perſons 
profeſſing the popiſh religion, are by law ſubject. This 
bill, Mr. Mitford added, would be ſimilar to that which 
had paſſed in Ireland ſome years ſince; and as no ill 
conſequences had reſulted in a country where the Roman 
catholics were ſo much more numerous than in this, he 
ſhould hope the houſe would ſee no impropriety in the 
propoſition ; and the motion paſſed unanimouſly. On 
the 2 1ſt of March, agreeable to the orders of the houſe, 
the houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on Mr. Mit- 
ford's propoſal, and the bill proceeded through its ſeveral 
ſtages without oppoſition. 

We have before-mentioned the progreſs which had 
been made in the important queſtion concerning the 
abolition of the ſlave trade. Early in the preſent ſeſſion 
Mr. Wilberforce gave notice of an intended motion for 
appointing a committee for receiving and examining 
evidence on that ſubject; and on the 4th ef February 
he ſubmitted a motion to that effect, which was oppoſed 
by colonel Tarleton and others, on the frivolous ground 
that there were many other objects on which we might 
exerciſe our philanthropy ; and which were ably ſup- 
ported by Mr. Burke, on the principle that the argu- 
ment was abſurd ; that, becauſe there were ſeveral acts 
of charity to be performed, we ought to neglect the one 
in hand; and that, on the contrary, the beſt mode of 


getting through the acts of charity neceſlary to be per- 
rmed, was to bring that firſt to an end which was be- 
gun. After a ſhort debate, the motion of Mr. Wil- 
berforce for a committee above ſtairs was put and car- 
ried. It was not, however, till the 18th of April, that 
the buſineſs was in ſuch a degree of forwatdneſs wh 

enable 


. 
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enable Mr. Wilberforce to preſs for the abolition, On | chartering the company was introduced on the 28th of 
that day he opened the debate with a moſt copious diſ- March by Mr. Thornton. "OE 
play of the leading arguments in favour of that mea- || While ſeveral of the topics which we have juſt no- 
ſure *; and concluded with noticing the beneficial ef- | ticed remained in agitation before the Britiſh ſenate, the 
fects that might reſult from a fair and open commerce {| attention of that body was called to another object, not 
with Africa, which was capable of producing the moſt | leſs important to the intereſts and welfare of the nation. 
* de ſireable commodities ; the ſlave trade did not deſerve | On the 28th of March a meſſage was delivered from his 
the name of commerce. He faid, let the fate of his | majeſty, importing that the endeavours which he had 
motion be what it might, he was fatisfied of one thing, I uſed, in conjunction with his allies, to effect a pacifica- 
which was, that © the public had already abobſhed the || tiop, not having proved ſucceſsful, his majeſty judged 
ſlave trade.” Supported by this conſideration, | he | it requiſite, in order to add weight to his repreſentations, 
ſhould continue to perſevere, and would never abandon {| to make ſome further augmentation of his naval force. 
the object till he had accompliſhed it. He concluded ,| As ſoon as Mr. Pitt had moved, © That the meſſage be 
with moving, That the chairman be inſtructed to | taken into conſideration on the morrow,” Mr. Fox 
move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the further 4 role, and deplored the circumſtance of their having fal- 
P importation of African negroes into the Britiſh colo- J len into a ſituation fo unfortunate and ſo unexpected. 
1 nies.” „ 3 ” Reſerving himſelf for the conſideration of the meſſage, 
| Mr. Fox in his ſpeech on this occaſion inſtanced two he aſked the chancellor of the exchequer, whether he 
acts of inhumanity, at the bare recital of which the moſt meant only to move a ſimple addreſs of thanks to his 
hardened heart 'muſt ſhudder. In one of the French J majeſty for the communication, or whether he meant 
A Wands a poor negro had run away; to prevent his re- ] to include in the yote an approbation of the meaſure ? 
* peating the offence, and as a common Aae for If the latter were to be the caſe, he truſted the doctrine 
ſuch offences, the planter ordered the ſurgeon to am- | of confidence had not yet proceeded fo far, chat they 
putate his leg; but the ſurgeon, who had more huma- would haſtily profeſs themſelves ready to ſupport the 
nity than his maſter, refuſed. You refuſe,” ſaid the Þ king's expences, without having before them any ground 
planter ; © then what you decline as an act of friendſhip of information whatever. Mr. Pitt anſwered, that it 
to me, I will force you to do as an act of duty;” and | had not been uſual to delay the conſideration of a meſ- 
immediately broke the poor wretch's leg in a barbarous | ſage from his majeſty longer than a day; and in the pre- 
manner. The other inſtance occurred in an Engliſh | ſent caſe, there were many reaſons why the .buſineſs 
iſland. As one of the evidences, Mr. Roſs, was walk- |] ought not to be deferred. He intimated alſo, that a 
ing along, he heard the moſt dreadful ſhrieks proceed- vote of ſupplies would be included in-the-an{wer to the 
ing from a barn or outhouſe. On looking in, he per- | meſſage. On the day following the debate came on, 
ceived a young ſemale tied up to a beam by her wriſts, { when ſeveral weighty arguments were uſed in oppoſition 
entirely naked, writhing and ſwinging about, while the to the armament againſt Ruſſia ; but notwithſtanding all 
author of her torture was applying a lighted torch to | that was ſaid, the queſtion was carried in favour of the 
different parts of her body as it approached him! Mr. | addreſs by two hundred and twenty-eight-votes againſt 
Wilberforce's motion was, notwithſtanding the cruelties | one hundred and thirty-five. + | 
mentioned in the courſe of the debate, negatived by a The attention of the houſe was again called to this 
majority of ſeventy-five ! ANY important ſubject on the 11th of April by Mr. Grey, 
© The eſtabliſhment of the colony at Sierra Leona on | who faid that he had intended to introduce a motion for 
the coaſt of Africa will, in the opinion of ſome, prove | a committee on the ſtate of the nation; but having been 
detrimental to the intereſts of the Weſt India planters ; | given to underſtand from high authority, that an objec- 
it being eſtabliſhed for the expreſs purpoſe of cultivating | tion would be taken againſt ſuch a committee, he was 
Weſt-India and other tropical productions. A. bill for induced to wave that object, and to come before the 


? 


# In the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. Wilberforce directed the | chieftains, by brandy and gunpowder, to go to war, and make 
attention of the committee to the manner in which ſlaves were | flaves.” Mr. How, a botaniſt in the ſervice of government, 
obtained on the coaſt of Africa. This vaſt country, he ob- gave in evidence, that, on the arrival of an order for ſlaves 
ſerved, was divided into diſtricts of different ſizes, ſome go- | from Cape Coaft Caſtle, the native chief immediately ſent 
verned by kings, and others, and thoſe the greater part, by | forth his armed parties, who. in the night, brought in a ſup- 
elders. The ſtate of civilization was in general very imper- | ply of all deſcriptions. When captain Hills was in the river 


fect, their notions of morality extremely rude. It was natural, | Gambia, happening to mention to the black pilot that he 
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= therefore, that when the kings or chieftains were tempted by | wanted a cabin boy, the pilot told him he might ſoon obtain 
_ dhe prefling ſolicitations of appetite to acts of injuſtice and op- one; and, z ns ſome youths being on the ſhore with 
reſſion, they would not be flow in the commiſſion of them.] vegetables to ſell, he beckoned them on board, and at the ſame 


his maxim, founded on the principles of human nature, ac- | time intimated that he might then take his choice. When 
corded with the moſt authentic accounts. To begin with the | captain Hills rejected the propoſal with indignation, the pilot 
river Senegal: captain Wilſon and captain Hills of the navy, | ſeemed perfectly at a loſs to account for his warmth, and dryly 
and Mr. Dalrymple of the land ſervice, being at Gotee, had | obſerved, that ſlave captains would not have been ſo ſcrupulous. 
an opportunity of making obſervations in that quarter, ,On | When general Rooke commanded at Goree, a number of the 
the arrival of the ſlave ſhips, armed parties were regularly ſent | natives, about a hundred and fifty, men, women, and children, 
out in the evening, who ſcoured the country, and brought in | came to pay hima friendly viſit. All was gaiety and merriment, 
their prey in the night: theſe wretched victims were, to be | It was a — to gladden the ſaddeſt, and ſoften the hardeſt 
ſeen, bound back to back, in the huts on the ſhore; whence | hearts. But a flave captain is not ſo ſoon put off his guard. 
they were conveyed, tied hand and foot, on board the flave | Three Engliſh barbarians of this deſcription preferred it as 
ſhips. The object of theſe depredations was confirmed, be- their joint requeſt to general Rooke, to ſeize the whele unſuſ- 

nd all doubt, by the fact, that when the ſlave trade was | pecting multitude; wledging the precedent of a former gover- 
| wot theſe expeditions alſo ceaſed. This repreſentation, | nor, who in a ſimilar caſe had conſented, Such were the juſt 
he obſerved, was confirmed by ſeveral other witneſſes; who | arguments uſed by Mr. Wilberforce againſt this atrocious 
added, that thefe ravages, excited by preſents of brandy, gun- trade. And in the proſecution of this ſpeech, he obſerved, 
powder, &c. were not only carried on by one community | that a veſſel of a hundred and twenty tons, commanded by 
againſt anather, but the kings were ſtimulated to commit them, | captain Knox, carried two hundred and ninety flaves, and 
in their own territories, on their own ſubjects. Individuals | forty-three other perſons, the ſlaves had nat room to lie on 
alſo were kidnapped whilſt in their fields and in their gardens. | their backs, and yet captain Knox had declared, © they ſlept 
There was a univerſal ſentiment of, diſtruſt and apprehenſion. talerabiy comfortable]! Amother veflel of one hundred and 
On the windward coaſt, by the evidence' of lieutenant Story eight tans carried four hundred and fifty ſlaves ; and a third of 
and Mr. Brewman, they would find all the fore-mentioned | a hundred and fifty tons, ſix hundred. He next adverted to 
evils exiſting, if poſſible, in a ſtill higher degree. They would | the inſtance of an African captain; who, on a flave refuſing to 
ſee the remains of villages which Had been burnt, whilſt the | eat, had ordered hot coals to be held to his mouth, till he con- 
fields of corn were ſtill ſtanding by chem. Here an agent was | ſented to take food. Such were the diabolical practices to ob- 
ſent to eſtabliſh a ſettlement. in the interior country Land his tain poſſeſſion of flaves! !? 5 e eee 
inſtructions from bis employers were, “ to engentage gen 5 
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houſe directly with the following propoſitions : 1. 
c That it is at all times, and particularly under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, the intereſt of this country to pre- 
ferve peace. 2. That it is neither reaſonable or juſt to 
take up arms for the purpoſe of dictating terms af peace 
between two nations engaged in hoſtilities, without any 
reference either to the cauſe of the diſputes, or the cir- 
cumſtances of the war. 3. That the refuſal of an offer 
of mediation is no juſt cauſe of war. 4. That during 
the progreſs of the war between Ruſſia and the Porte, 
and ſince the taking of Oczakow, this houfehas received 


repeated aſſurances from the throne that the ſituation of 


affairs continued to promiſe to this country the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace. 5. That, 
convinced of the truth of the aflurances which we have 
received from the throne, this houſe has hitherto conſi- 
dered the intereits of Great-Britain as not likely to be 
affected by the progreſs of the Ruſſian arms on the bor- 
ders of the Black Seca. 6. That we are not bound by 
any treaty to furniſh aſſiſtance to any of our allies, ex- 
cept in the caſe of an attack upon them. 7. That none 
of the poſſeſſions of this country, or any of its allies, 
appear to be threatened with an hoſtile attack from any 
foreign nation. 8. That the expence of an armament 
muſt be burthenſome to the country, and is, under the 
preſent circumſtances, as far as this houſe is informed, 
highly inexpedient and unneceſſary.“ Theſe refolutions 
were oppoſed by lord Belgrave, Mr. Pybus, Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. J. T. Stanley, Sir William Young, and 
Mr. Dundas; and ſupported by major Maitland, lord 
North, Mr. Powys, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. Sheri- 
dan. On the ſide of the miniſtry a degree of confidence 
was claimed, not on vague or indefinite ground, but on 
the unequivocal and ſure one of their former merits. 
Peace it was ſaid, was certainly preferable to war; but 
even war was preferable to diſhonourable tranquillity. 
At length, aftcr much debating, Mr. Grey's reſolutions 
were negatived by a majority of eighty. 

The queſtion was agitated a third time on the 1 5th of 
April, on two motions being made by Mr. Baker, the 
firſt expreſſing it as the duty of the houſe, before they 
proceed to any additional burthens on their conſtituents, 
to enquire into the juſtice and neceſſity of the objects; 
the ſecond ſtating, that no information had been given 
to the houſe on the preſent occaſion. Mr. Baker's mo- 
tions were both ne gatived by a majority of ninety-two, 
When the houſe divided on the propoſed addreſs, there 
were ayes one hundred and fourteen, noes two hundred 
and eight. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being concluded, his ma- 
jeſty proceeded to the houſe on the 1oth of June, when 
5 delivered a ſpeech from the throne, in which he ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction? at the circumſtance, that a mode 
had been adopted for defraying the expences of laſt year 
without any permanent addition to the public burdens. 


He intimated his regret at not being able. to acquaint 


them with the reſult of the negociation for peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, thanked the commons for the 
ſupplies, and prorogued the parliament to the 16th of 
Auguſt. | 

Soon after the riſing of the parliament, the nation 
was diſgraced by a ſeries of outrages and violences, as 
unprovoked and wanton as have ever darkened the an- 
nals of a civilized people, and which, for the ſpace of 
four days, ſpread terror and alarm through the large and 
opulent town of Birmingham, and the adjacent country, 
A vaſt difference of ſentiment concerning the French 
revolution prevailed among the higher orders of ſociety 
in this country ; and the fame difference of ſentiment 
ſcemed to pervade the inferior claſſes. This difference 
of opinion at length broke out in a ſettled hatred ; and 
conſiderable pains were taken by certain Journaliſts to 
excite the paſſions and prejudices of the populace againſt 
the aſſerters of Gallic liberty. On the other hand, a 
conſiderable body of the whig party in Great-Britain re- 
Joiced.in the emancipation of a neighbouring nation from 
ſlavery, and flattered themſelves that they ſaw in the 
eſtabliſhment of the French conſtitution, not only the 
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annihilation of deſpotiſm in that country, but the com- 


mencement of a new ſyſtem of politics in Europe, the 
baſis of which was peace, happineſs, and mutual con- 
cord. In moſt of the larger towns of Great- Britain, 
aſſociations were formed for the cclebration of that event 
by the anniverſary dinners on the 14th of July; but the 
oppoſite party were not indifferent ſpectators of theſe 
proceedings. 
injurious inſinuations conveyed in newſpapers and 
pamphlets: the friends of the French revolution were 
ſtigmatized as determined republicans; and the act of 
joining in a convivial meeting on the odious 14th of July 
was reprefented as an attempt to overturn the Briciſh 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. Notwithſtanding the 
pains which had been taken to depreciate theſe aſſocia- 
tions, the meeting in London conſiſted of not leſs than 
one thouſand five hundred reſpectable gentlemen, many 
of them literary characters of high reputation and diſtin- 
guiſhed virtue. As, however, rumours had been ſpread 
to the diſadvantage of the meeting, and the populace 
appeared to collect in a tumultuous manner round the 
Crown. and Anchor Tavern, where the meeting was 
held, the company diſperſed at an early hour. At Bir- 
mingham the cauſes of diſcord were more numerous 
than even in London. According to Dr. Prieſticy's 
ſtatement, a violent animoſity had ſub':ſted for years 
between the high church party and the diſſenters of that 
place; the — of which the doctor candidly attributes 
to the circumſtance of the latter being poſſeſſed of all 
the principal civil power, and conſtantly nominating to 
the civil offices. The religious controverſies which 
took place between Dr. Prieſtley and ſome of the clergy 
of Birmingham greatly contributed to increaſe this ani- 
moſity ; and on the application for the repeal of the teſt 
act ſome ſerious diſturbances were even apprehended. 
In ſuch circumſtances, it is not ſurprizing that the _ 


The populace were inflamed by the moſt _ 


rant part of the inhabitants ſhould confound the caule of 


the French revolution with that of diſſenters, eſpecially 
ſince the majority of that perſuaſion have from the revo- 
lution in 1688 been firmly attached to the whig ſyſtem, 
and ſince Dr. Prieſtley, whom the populace conſidered 
as at the head of the diſſenters there, had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by oppoſing the celebrated pamphlet of Mr. 
Burke. From the publication indeed of the doctor's 
pamphlet on that ſubject, it is ſaid that the profane habit 
of drinking © damnation and confuſion to the Preſbyte- 
rians,” at the convivial entertainments in the town was 
viſibly increaſed. A feſtive meeting in commemora- 
tion of the French revolution was projected at. Birming- 
ham on Thurſday the 14th of July ; and on the preced- 
ing Monday fix copies of a moſt inflammatory and ſedi- 
tious hand-bill, propoſing the French revolution as a 
model to the Engliſh, and exciting them to rebellion, 
were left, by ſome petſon unknown, in a public houſe. 
As the contents of this hand-bill were pretty generally 
circulated, they cauſed ſome ferment in the town : the 
magiſtrates thought it proper to offer a reward of one 
hundred guineas for diſcovering the author, printer, or 
publiſher of the noxious paper ; and the friends of the 
meeting intended for the 14th, thought it neceſſary at 
the ſame time to publiſh an advertiſement explicitly de- 
nying the ſentiments and doctrines of the ſeditious hand- 
bill, and diſavowing all connections with its author or 
publiſher. The views and intention of the meeting 
having, however, been much miſrepreſented, the ma- 
jority of the gentlemen who projected it thought it ad- 
viſable to relinquiſh the ſcheme ; accordingly notice was 
given to that effect; but at the inſtance of Mr. Ruſſel, 
as it is ſaid, the intention was revived, and the company 
met at the appointed time to the number of between 
eighty and ninety. The ingentous Mr. Keir, well 
known for his great attainments in chemiſtry and other 
branches of philoſophy; and a member of the eſta- 
bliſhed church was placed in the chair. The gentlemen 


had ſcarcely met before the houſe was ſurrounded by a 
tumultucus crowd, who teſtified their diſapprobation by 
hifles and groans, and by the ſhout of © Church and 
| King,” which became the watch word on this occaſion. 
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At five b clock the company diſperſed ; and ſoon after- 
wards the windows in the front of the hotel were demo- 
. liſhed, notwichſtanding the appearance and interference 
of the magiſtrates. The mob inſiſted further on ſearch- 
ing the houſe ; and four or five of their own body en- 
tered and examined the apartments, but found none of 
the gueſts remaining. , Dr. Prieſtley did not attend the 
feſtival, but dined at home at Fairhill with a friend from 
London. After ſupper they were alarmed with the 1n- 
telligence that the mob were aſſembled at the new diſ- 
ſenting meeting-houſe (Dr. Prieſtley's,) and were threat- 
ening both the doctor and his houſe. The rioters ſoon 
ſet the meeting on fire, and nothing remained that could 
be conſumed. The old meeting-houſe ſhared almoſt a 
ſimilar fate ; but it was conſidered, from its fituation, 
as dangerous to be ſet on fire; it was therefore com- 
letely emptied of its Pp pews, &c. which were 
von in the adjoining burying-ground, and the build- 


ing itſelf nearly levelled with the ground. About half 


— nine - o'clock at night, Mr. Ryland, one of Dr. 
Prieſtley's congregation, came with a chaiſe to Fair- 
hill, and informed the family that they muſt loſe no time 
in effecting their eſcape. With nothing more than the 
clothes they had on, the doctor and his family got into 
the chaiſe, and proceeded a mile further to Mr. Ruſ- 
ſel's; but here they were informed that the mob had 
nearly deſtroyed Dr. Prieſtley's houſe, and would im- 
mediately proceed to that in which they then were. 
They therefore got into the chaiſe a ſecond time, and 
drove tc Ar. Hawke's, half a mile further from the 
town. From this ſtation they could diſtinctly hear 
every ſhout of the mob, and the blows of the inſtru- 
ments which were employed to break down the doors. 
The whole of the doctor's library, his valuable philoſo- 
Phical apparatus, his manuſcripts and bepers were de- 
ſtroy ed by the mob. Dr. Prieſtley, before he left the 
houſe, had the precaution to put out the fires ; the mob 
therefore were not able to burn the ſhell of the houſe ; 
they attempted in vain to draw fire enough from his 
electrical machine, and it is aſſerted that they even of- 
fered two guineas for a lighted candle. The day broke 
on the ſucceeding morning, only to diſcover the ruins 

which this infatuated multitude had made, and to enable 
them to continue their depredation. Early in the morn- 
ing they were met by a party of gentlemen, who per- 
ſuaded them to follow them into the Bull- ring, and pre- 
vailed on ſeveral of them to deſiſt, and even aſſiſt in 
their endeavours to preſerve tranquillity. About noon, 
however, a freſh party.demoliſhed the elegant manſion 
of Mr. Ryland, formerly Mr. Baſkerville's, at Eaſy- 
hill. Here, as they found a profuſion of liquor, a dread- 
ful ſcene of intoxication: enſued; and ſeveral of the 
wretched rioters periſhed in the cellars by ſuffocation, or 
by the falling in of the roof, Six terribly bruiſed were 
dug out of the ruins, and committed to the hoſpital ; ten 
dead bodies were found, and one man remained alive in 
one of the vaults till the Monday following, when he 
worked his way out with but little injury “. It was in 
vain that the magiſtrates ſwore in an additional number 
of conſtables; a ſevere conflict enſued between them 
and the mob; ſeveral perſons were ſeverely wounded, 
and the civil power at length was forced to retire. Many 
other elegant ſeats: and houſes were likewiſe deſtroyed, 
till, at length, by the arrival of the military, a ſtop was 
put to their depredations. A great number of perſons 
were taken in the act of rioting; of whom five were 
tried at Worceſter, and one was found guilty and exe- 
cuted. At Warwick twelve were tried, but only four 
received ſentence of death, viz. Francis Field, for ſet- 
ting fire to Mr. Taylor's houſe ;- John Green and Bar- 
tholomew Fiſher, for demoliſhing the houſe of Dr. 
Prieſtley ; and William Hands, for deſtroying the houſe 
of John Ryland. Eſq. Upon an application from the 
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ww Among the articles conſumed at Mr. Ryland's, was che 


body of the late Mr. Baſkerville, who by will ordered he 
ſhould be buried in his own houſe, and he was accerdingly in- 
2 : a 
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magiſtrates, and ſome other reſ pectable inhabitants, 
Fiſher was afterwards reprie ved. 
In the afternoon: of the 2d of February, this year, 


there was the higheſt flood - tide in the Thames that had 


been known for ſeveral years. Above Weſtminſter- 
bridge it overflowed the banks of the river on both ſides. 


In Palace-Yard it was near two feet deep; it alſo ran 


into Weſtminſter-Hall, ſo as to prevent people paſſing 
for two hours. Boats came through the paſlage of Old 
Palace Yard from the Thames, and rowed up to Weſt- 
minſter-Halkgate. The inhabitants in Milbank-ftreec 
were obliged to paſs to and from their houſes in boats. 
The two Scotland Yards and Privy-Gardens, White- 
hall, were entirely under water, and many parts, ren- 
dered impaſſable for two hours. People were obliged, 
in thoſe places, to be taken from their houſes on men's 
backs, and ſeveral -poor people who kept ſmall ſhops 
near the barracks in Scotland. Y ard, had four feet water 
in their ſhops, and their beds floating in their rooms. 
Weſtminſter-Hall ſuffered much; the water ran in at 


the great door for upwards of an hour, and was up to 


the ſecond ſtair leading to- the court of king's-bench. 
The damage done in the warehouſes on the wharfs, on 


both ſides of the river, was immenſe; they were over- 


flowed almoſt: without exception. The ground-floor of 
the Albion Mill was covered, and a great quantity of 
flour wetted. The'water overflowed the Cuſtom-houſe 
quay, Tower-wharf, Bankſide, Queen-hithe, great part 
of Tooley-ſtreet, Wapping High-ſtreet, Thames- 


1] ſtreet, &c. and filled all the adjoining cellars; and moſt 
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Oczakow, from the Bog 


of the gardens and fields between Black- friars road and 
Weſtminſter- bridge were overflowed. i 

In Avguſt advices were received that miniſterial notes 
had been delivered at St. Peterſbourgh by William 
Whitwasth, and Mr. Fawkener, and count Goltze, on 
the part of his Britannic majeſty and of the king of 
Pruſſia, and by count Ofterman on the part of the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, relative to the terms of pacification be- 
tween Ruſſia and the Porte. In theſe notes, the mi- 
niſters of his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia agree, on 
the part of their reſpective ſovereigns, that their majeſ- 
ties will propoſe to the Porte to conclude a peace with 
Ruſſia, . on the. terms of the ceſſion of the diſtrict of 
to the Dnieſter ; her imperial 
majeſty engaging not to diſturb the free navigation of 
the latter river, but to favour and protect it, (to which 
condition .: Porte is to be equally and reciprocally 
bound,) and her imperial majelty being alſo to reſtore 
to the Porte at the concluſion of the peace, all other 
conqueſts whatever. The miniſter of her imperial ma- 
jeſty agrees, on the part of his ſovereign, to make peace 
on theſe terms; and the miniſters of his majeſty and the 


king of Pruſſia agree, on the part of their reſpective 


ſovereigns, that if the Porte ſhould decline to enter into 
negociation on this baſis, their majeſties will leave the 
termination of the war to the 4. of thoſe events to 
which it may lead. The preliminaries were ſigned at 
Peterſburgh, on the 4th inſtant, by the plenipotentia- 
ries of Great- Britain, Pruſſia, Holland, and Ruſſia. 

On the 23d of November, the duke and ducheſs of 
Vork were married at St. James's. The ceremony was 
performed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by 
the biſhop of London: his majeſty ſtanding at one end 
of the altar, and her majeſty at the other extremity ; the 
duke and ducheſs of York in the center; the archbiſhop 
oppolite to them, and the lord chancellor ſtanding be- 
hind him; the prince of Wales next to the ducheſs of 
3 and the duke of Clarence next to the duke of 
York. | | 

On the 31ſt of January, 1792, his majeſty went to 
the houſe and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 


throne, in which he noticed the marriage of the duke of 


York with the eldeſt daughter of the king of Pruſſia, 


— 
— 


i e A ſtone cloſet a ed in it, where he was 


depoſited in a ſtanding poſture, The houſe was afterwards 
fold with. this expreſs condition, that it ſhould remain there. 
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and acquainted 'them with the concluſion of peace be- 


tween the einperor of Germany and the Porte, and alſo | 


between the empreſs of Ruſlia and the Porte, through 
the mediation of the court of Great-Britain. An addreſs 
being moved in. the houſe of commons violent debates 
enſued, in the courſe of which Mr. Grey moved an 
amendment, "That the houſe, fully ſenſible of the evils 
of a procraſtinated war, which muſt be rainous to the 
finances of the company, cannot help expreſſing their 
regret that the proſpects hold out in the ſpeech from the 
throne at the commencement of the laſt ſeſſion have not 
been realized ; nevertheleſs, that their attachment to his 
majeſty, and their deſire to ſupport the honour of his 
crown, are undiminiſhed.” The debates were again 
renewed, and, after ſome altercation, the houſe divided 
on the queſtion of amendment; ayes eighty-five, noes 
two hundred and nine. The original addreſs was then 
moved and carried without a diviſion, 

The ſubject of the war in India was again brought 
before the houſe in February, and was reprobated by 
Mr. Fox in the ſtrongeſt terms. He took occaſion to 
advert to the doctrine of with-Holding communication 
during war, or negociation, and contended, that that 
houſe had a right to ſuch communications as ſhould en- 
able them to Row opinions before the executive govern- 
ment had brought affairs to a concluſion, 


February 17, the chancellor of the exchequer pre- 


ſented a copy of the treaty entered into between his Bri- 


tannic majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, dated January 
26, 1792, on the marriage of his royal highneſs the 
duke of York with the princeſs of Pruſſia, It was af- 
terwards paſſed into a law. On the 7th of March, Mr. 
Pitt moved, © That his majeſty be enabled to ſettle the 
ſum of eighteen thouſand pounds per annum upon his 
royal highneſs the duke of York.” He further ſtated, 
that ic was his majeſty's intention to ſettle an additional 
fum of ſeven thouſand pounds per annum upon his royal 
highneſs out of his Iriſh revenue, which together with 
twelve thouſand pounds per annum he now enjoys, makes 
the ſum of thirty-ſeven thouſand pounds per annum ; 
the additional revenue to commence July, 1791. He 
then moved, © Thar a ſum of eight thouſand pounds 
per annum be ſettled upon her royal highneſs the ducheſs 
of York, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive.” Both motions 
were put and carried unanimouſly. 

On the 2d of April the order of the day was read, for 
the houſe going into a committee on the African ſlave 
trade, Mr. Hobart in the chair. Mr. Wilberforce, 


after a conſiderable portion of introductory matter, cal- | 


culated to rouſe the attention, and awaken the feelings, 
of the houſe, entered at large into his ſubject. He be- 
gan by ſtating, that, ſince the queſtion had been firſt 
agitated, the importation of ſlaves into the Weſt-India 
iſlands had been conſiderably increaſed. Into the iſland 
of Jamaica alone there had been thirty-ſeven thouſand 
ſlaves imported in the two laſt years. He next took a 
review of the manner in which negroes were procured in 
Africa; enlarged upon the diſgrace which he thought 
the trade brought upon our national character, from the 
conduct of thoſe who were engaged in it. The paſſage 
of the ſlaves from the Weſt-Indies, he contended, was 
not bettered by any thing that had been done, nor could 
it be by any thing that would be done. He then pro- 
ceeded to ſtate, that the trade, in place of being a nur- 
ſery, was the grave of our ſeamen; and, having ſpoke 
for upwards of three hours, he concluded with moving, 
« That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
trade, carried on by Britiſh ſubjects for the purpoſe of 
obtaining ſlaves on the coaſt of Africa, ought to be 
aboliſhed.” And, © That the chairman be directed to 
move the houſe for leave to bring in a bill for the aboli- 
tion of the ſlave trade.” = . 

A long debate afterwards followed, in which Mr. 
Bayley, Mr. Vaughan, colonel Tarleton, aud others, 
bore a part. Mr. Dundas moved an amendment, to 
inſert the word gradually; which was ſeconded and ſup- 

ported by the ſpeaker. Mr. Fox was for the original 

motion. Mr. — partly agreed with the amend- 
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ment, but moved that the houſe do now adjouffl. The 
chancellor of the exchequer was for the original motion. 
The queſtion was put upon Mr. Jenkinſon's motion for 
adjournment, and negatived by a diviſion of ayes eighty- 
even, noes two hundred and thirty-four. The queſtion 
of amendment was next put on the motion ſo amended, 
for the gradual abolition of the ſlave trade, and was car- 
ried by a divifion of ayes two hundred and thirty, noes 
eighty- five. Majority one hundred and forty-five; On 
the 17th of the ſame month Mr. Wilberforce moved, 
“ That there be laid before the houſe, an account of the 
number of ſhips employed in the ſlave trade, their ton- 


nage, the number of ſlaves purchaſed, whence, and 


where to, &c., from June 1790, to January 1791. 
Ordered. On the 2 3d the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee, to conſider of meaſures to be taken for the 
gradual abolition of the ſlave trade, Mr. Beaufoy in the 
chair. Mr. Dundas begged leave to debar the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the ſubject till the 25th, when, after a ſhort pre- 
face, he moved his firſt reſolution, viz. © That it ſhall 
not be lawful to import any African Negroes into any 
Britiſh colonies or plantations in ſhips owned or navi- 
gated by any Britiſh ſubjects at any time after the 1ſt 
of January, 1800.” Lord Sheffield defended the ſup- 
porters of the trade from the charge of inhumanity. 
Lord Mornington, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, 
delivered his ſentiments, and complimented Mr. Dun- 
das on the induſtry and abilities he had manifeſted in 
conſolidating and bringing forward ſuch a ſyſtem in ſo 
ſhort a time, but was decidedly of opinion, that the 
execrable ſyſtem, called the ſlave trade, ought not to 
be ſuffered a moment to exiſt : he therefore moved the 
following amendment, viz. that, after the words © at 
any time after” ſhould be inſerted © the 1ſt of January, 
1793.” Mr. Beaufoy expreſſed his reprobation of the 
abominable traffic in queſtion. Colonel Phipps was 
againſt the amendment. Mr. Ryder avowed his con- 
viction of the rectitude and policy of an immediate abo- 
lition, and pronounced his recantation of the former 
ſentiments he had entertained reſpecting this traffic. 
Meſſrs. Pitt, Fox, and Wilberforce, were for the 
amendment ; after which the houſe divided, ayes one 
hundred and nine, noes one hundred and fitty-eight, 
On the queſtion for adjourning of the delate ; ayes one 
hundred and ſixty- five, noes ninety- ſe ven. On the 27th 
the houſe went into a committee to conſider farther of 
the propoſition for a mode of aboliſhing the ſlave trade. 
Lord Mornington moved, that, inſtead of the iſt of 
January, 1800, the reſolution ſnould be, that the abo- 
lition ſhould take place in 1795. Meſſrs. Hobart and 
Drake ſupported the motion. The ſpeaker thought 
the plan of a gradual abolition intimately connected 
with plans of regulation; and theſe regulations may 
make the trade ſo unprofitable to the merchant, and the 
purchaſe ſo inconvenient to the planter, that the traffic, 
by a natural operation, would decline and die of itſelf. 
But immediately, and, as it were, unexpectedly, to diſ- 
turb a property, muſt certainly be attended with ve 

ſerious conſequences. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though he urged ſtrongly the neceſſity of an immediate 
abolition, cloſed his ſpeech with giving his ſupport to 
the amendment. Colonel Tarleton reſiſted moſt 
ſtrongly the amendment, as propoſing an abolition ſud- 
den, violent, and ruinous. The Maſter of the Rolls 
and lord Carhampton were againſt the amendment. 
Mr. Wilberforce declared his motive in perſevering in 
the abolition of the ſlave trade to be the wiſh to do his 
duty to his Maker by an act of benevolence and juſtice. 
He contended that the period had long ſince arrived 
when the abolition ought to have taken place, and when 
it might, as it now would, with perfect ſafety to our 
iſlands, and to the intereſt of our planters. Not having 
been able to obtain an earlier period for the aboktion, 
he gave his ſupport to the amendment, Mr. Fox was 
for the amendment, contending, that every year we 
continued the trade, we ſhould continue it to the facri- 
fice of fourteen or fifteen thouſand lives. The amend- 
ment was rejected on a diviſion, After * we 

* 


dow, 
of the right hon. the earl of Lonſdale, ſuddenly funk to 
the depth 
ſurface, Immediately after, a torrent of water was 
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Edward Knatchbull moved, that the trade do ceaſe on 


the iſt of January, 1796: which on a diviſion was car- 


ried, there being for it one hundred and fiſty - one, againſt 
it one hundred and thirty-two. On the 2d of May, 
Mr. Long reported the reſolutions of the committee on 
meaſures for the abolition of the ſlave trade. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order, to expedite the 
buſineſs, thought it would be right to put the lords in 
poſſeſſion of what had been already don: Je therefore 
moved, © That a conference be deſired with the lords 


on à buſineſs highly important to the juſtice and honour, 


of the nation; and that the earl of Mornington acquaint 
their Jordſhips with that deſire.“ This motion was 
agreed to. May 4, the houſe came to the reſolution to 
allow a bounty of one hundred pounds to every. captain, 
and fifty pounds to every ſurgeon, of a ſhip employed 
in the flave-trade, on board whoſe ſhip the mortality of 


. negroes, during the middle paſſage, ſhould not exceed 


two out of each hundred; and a ſmaller bounty when the 
mortality ſhould not exceed three out of each hundred. 
Mr. Fox roſe to make his promiſed motion, on the 
11th of May, for the repeal of certain penal ſtatutes, 
paſſed in the reign of king William. He began by ſtat- 
ing his opinions of toleration ; and enforced, by a variety 
arguments, the juſtice of the cauſe in which he now 
came forward. He gave up for the preſent the repeal 
of the Corporation and Teſt acts; he ſaw no chance of 


their being carried, as, in the general opinion, ſuch re- 


peal threatened the religious eſtabliſhment of the coun- 


fry. The laws which he now wiſhed to be repealed, 


were thoſe only which were a. diſgrace to our ſtatute 
books, and which of courſe ought to be expunged. 
They aimed at a particular deſcription of men, the Uni- 
tarians, whoſe principles he contended to be good, and 
conduct unexceptionable. After enumerating a variety 
of acis which he meant ſhould be included in the prin- 


ciple of his motion, he moved, “ That the gth and 


roth of William III. be repealed, and that the faid mo- 
tion be referred to a committee of the whole houſe.” 
Mr. Burke ſaid, no man could be a greater advocate 
for proper toleration than he was; but then the ſacred- 
neſs of the Church Eſtabliſhment ſhould be the firſt ob- 
jet; and which he aſſerted, was one and the fame thing 
with the ſtate. The claims of the preſent petitioners 
were of ſo queſtionable a ſhape as to require much con- 
ſideration. He then took a full view of thoſe perſons 
and their profeſſions ; he aſſerted, that they were a ſer 
of Propagandiſts, with Dr. Prieſtley at their head, who, 
not content with the quiet enjoyment of their own opi- 
nions, ſought induſtrioufly to make proſelytes of the 
world, and ſo to ſap the very foundation of the moſt 
ſacred of all religions, and ſubvert all order in ſociety. 
They had a ſettled plan for this purpoſe, and had ſub- 
ſcribed five hundred pounds for the purchaſe and diſtri- 


| bution of books countenancing their opinions, and they 


now called for the repeal of certain acts of parliament, 
by which every obſtruction to the completion of their 
views would be removed. He then mentioned the 
circumſtance of a meeting which took place at the 
Nag's head, in February, 1791, of a few of the heads 
of the petitioners, in which Dr. Prieſtley was in the 
chair; and created much riſibility by his remarks on the 
bumper toaſts. He read various extracts from ſeveral 
books, written by members of the ſociety, which, he 
ſaid, indicated their projects to overturn the conſtitution, 
as well as the Eſtabliſhed Church ; and their correſpon- 
dence with the licentious clubs of France he particularly 
condemned. The houſe: divided; or Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion ſixty- three; againſt it one hundred and forry-two. 

On the 15th of June, his majeſty repaired to the 


: - houſe of lords, and after a ſpeech, as uſual, from the 


throne, he prorogued the parliament to the goth of 
On the iſt of March, 1992, the ground in a mea- 
part of the farm or eſtate of Stanley, the property 


of ſome feet, making a circular break on the 
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heard, which appeared to ruſh' out from various parts of 
the broken ſoil; and falling, as it was conjectured, into 
| A receptacle which could not at that time be perceived, 
occaſioned a moſt tremendous noiſe, while the ſhrinking 
was evidently increaſing upon the ſurface. In the morn- 
ing, this extraordinary ſpot was viſited. by numbers of 
people. The aperture then exhibited: the appearance 
of an immenſe funnel: it was yet enlarging, conſe- 
quently no admeaſurement could be made : but the com- 
putation 2 agreed to was from ſixty to ſeventy 
yards in diameter, and thirty yards in depth to the vor- 
tex, the diameter of which appeared to be about ſix or 
ſeve yards. During this time, large heaps of earth 
were illing from the fides, and water guſhing out in an 
amazing abundance; the water alſo was ſometimes 
forced vp a conſiderable height above the vortex, or 
gulph, as if from a jet d'cau ; the whole - preſenting to 
the eye a ſcene of the molt aweful and horrible gran- 
deur, while the ear was filled with ſounds the moſt terri- 
fying and alarming, often reſembling diſtant thunder, as 
the deluge poured into the ſubterraneous workings of 
Scalegill - colliery, which, it is ſaid, is now rendered 
uſeleſs. It was a land ſale colliery of ſmall compaſs, and 
the coal nearly exhauſted. - Providentially, the people 
employed in it had quitted their work a ſhort time be- 
fore the ſinking happened. i, 

At Kettering, in Northamptonfhire, on the ad of 
the ſame month, a quarter before nine in the evening, 
an earthquake was felt, and at ſeveral of the neighbour- 
ing towns, which continued near thirty. fecondz, It was 
preceded by a violent craſh over head (as deſcribed by 
ſome ;) by others as a violent concuſſion in the air; and 
by all as an earthquake, which extended near forty miles 
round ; but was attended with no perceptibly pernicious 
effects, other than cauſing a general alarm. The ſhock 
was ſenſibly felt throughout the counties of Bedford, 
Leiceſter, Nottingham, Rutland, and Lincoln. At 
Biggleſwade ſome old houſes were thrown down, but 
no lives loſt. Ar Nottingham many of the inhabitants 
ran into the ſtreets, expecting their habitations to fall; 
at which place the ſhock was preceded by a violent rum- 
bling noiſe, like the rolling of a cannon ball upon a floor; 
and there was an uncommon tremor in the air before 
and during its continuance. 

In May this year, a large body of the lower claſs of 
people aſſembled in the market place at Coventry, and 
after manifeſting ſymptoms of riot, by loud huzzas and 
much diſturbance, entered the ſhambles, which, in a 
ſhort time, they cleared of all the meat, as well as all 
the utenſils belonging to the butchers; and as ſome of 
them were ſo improvident as to leave their books behind 
them, thoſe generally went to wreck in the confuſion, 
The doors, ſhutters, fire-places, &c. were alſo broken 
down, and the broken wood collected to make a fire in 
the market- place; but the mayor, calling in the mili- 
tary, ſome troops df the ſixth regiment of dragoons ly- 
ing at this time in the town, aad prudently addreſſing 
the mob, he prevailed upon them to depart, having firſt 
aſſured them, that, if they ſtill perſiſted, he would 
make uſe of the power which the law had entruſted to 
him. On the following morning a great number of 
people aſſembled again, and ſeemed to threaten a fur- 
ther riot: the mayor himfelf went among them, en- 
deavouring to diſſuade them from any more diſorders; 
and one or two butchers ſetting up a ſtall in the market- 
place, and offering their' meat at reduced prices, the 
peace of the town was reſtored. On the afternoon of the 
following day the people aſſembled again, and their threats 
ſeemed chiefly againſt the maſter ſhoemakers ; it being 
: confidently aſſerted, that men's ſhoes were ſold at two 
ſhillings a pair leſs at ſome other places than at Notting- 
ham, and women's in proportion. However, through 
the vigilance of the magiſtrates, aſſiſted by the military, 
the mob were diſperſed, without any material damage. 
In the evening of the gth of May, it was diſcovered 


mons on fire. The diſcovery was made by a man who 
lives under the houſe,” who, ſmelling ſomething burn- 


ing 


| that an attempt had been made to ſet the houfe of com- 
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ing cauſed a ſearch to be made, when, over a water 
cloſet, nearly under the houſe, they found a hole broken 
in the cieling, and a pair of old worſted breeches on 
fire, between the laths and plaiſter of the joiſts, ſtuffed 
with combuſtible matter. The breeches being made 
of wool did not blaze, ſo that it is imagined the inten- 
tion was, that the fire ſhould break out late at night, 
that the deſtruction of the houſe might be inevitable. 
The hole that was made in the cieling could not be ſeen 
by the people coming 1n and out, as it was infide the 
caling that covered the pipes of the water-cloſet. But, 
providentially, before the laths caught fire; the diſco- 
very was made. | 
In December this year the miniſtry began to be 
alarmed leſt any difagreeable conſequences might ariſe 
from the ideas of republicaniſm which had crept into the 
minds of a vaſt number of people, owing to the ſtrug- 
gles to overturn the monarchy in France; and in order 
to prevent any diſorders great preparations were made 
at the Tower, which was put in a poſture of defence. 
Three hundred artillery- men and engineers were ſet to 
work for three days to dig entrenchments, raiſe parapets, 
and mount cannon on the walls. Some hundreds of old 
rum puncheons were filled with earth to ſerve as a bar- 
ricade, and all the ſmall breaches were filed up. The 
dank was double-guarded, and the environs of the ca- 
pital were billeted with ſoldiery ſufficient to protect the 
tives and property of the inhabitants of the metropolis 
in caſes even of the moſt ſudden alarm: and ſeveral re- 
gimenrs of cavalry were ordered into the neighbourhood 
of London. 5 | 
On the 13th of this month his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne ; of which the following is an extract: 
« Having judged it neceſſary to embody a part of the 
milicia of this kingdom, I have, in purſuance of the 
proviſions of the law, called you together within the 
time limited for that purpoſe; and it is, on every ac- 
count, a great ſatisfaction to me to meet you in parlia- 
ment at this conjuncture. I ſhould have been happy if 
I could have announced to you the ſecure and undiſ- 
turbed continuance of all the bleſſings which my ſubjects 
have derived from a ſtate of tranquillity; but events 
have recently occurred which require our united vigi- 
lance and exertion in order to preſerve the advantages 
which we have hitherto enjoyed. The ſeditious prac- 
tices which had been in a great meaſure checked by 
our firm and explicit declaration 1n the laſt ſeſſion, and 
by the general occurrence of my people in the ſame ſen- 
timents, have of late been more openly renewed, and 
with increaſed activity. A ſpirit of tumult and diſorder 
| (the natural conſequence of ſuch practices) has ſhewn 
itſelf in acts of riot and inſurrection, which required the 
interpoſition of a military force an ſupport of the civil 
magiſtrate. The induſtry employed to excite diſcon- 
tent on various pretexts, and in different parts of the 
kingdom, has appeared to proceed from a deſign to at- 
tempt the deſtruction of our happy conſtitution, and the 
fubverſion of all order and government; and this deſign 


has evidently been purſued in connection and concert 


with perſons in foreign countries. I have carefully ob- 
ſerved a ſtrict neutrality in the preſent war on the conti- 


nent, and have uniformly abſtained from any interfer- 


ence with reſpect to the internal affairs of France; but 
it is impoſſible for me to ſee, without the moſt ſerious 
uneaſineſs, the ſtrong and increaſing indications which 
have appeared there of an intention to excite diſturbances 
in other countries, to diſregard the rights of neutral 
nations, and to purſue views of conqueſt and aggran- 
dizement, as well as to adopt towards my allies the 
States General, (who have obſerved the ſame neutrality 
with myſelt) meaſures which are neither conformable to 
the law of nations, nor to the 7 ſtipulations of 
exiſting treaties. Under all theſe circumſtances I have 
felt it my indiſpenſable duty to have recourſe to thoſe 
means of prevention, and internal defence, with which 
I am entruſted by law ; and I have alſo thought it right 
to take ſteps for making ſome augmentation of my naval 
No. LXXIX. 
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and military force, being perſuaded that theſe exertions 
are neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of affairs, and are beſt 
calculated both to maintaiq internal tranquillity, and to 
render a firm and temperate conduct effectual for pre- 
ſerving the bleſſings of peace. Nothing will be neg- 
lected on my part that can contribute to that important 
object, conſiſtently with the ſecurity of my kingdoms, 
and with the faithful performance of engagements which 
we are bound equally by intereſt and honour to fulfil.” 
After conſiderable debates on the ſubje& of the king's 
ſpeech, the houſe divided on the addrefs to his majeſty, 
when a majority of two hundred and forty appeared in 
its fayour, 

A repott was brought up on the 19th of the ſame 
month, from the committee of ſupply for twenty-five 
thouſand ſeamen, including five 3 — marines for 

93. The Chancellor of the 

Exchequer obſerved, that 2 number of men in 
the prefent vote was ſuch as was deemed ſufficient at the 
ent moment, and ſuch as it was moſt convenient 
immediately to raiſe; but, ſhould hoſtilities take place, 
a number would be required in addition to theſe, which 


may, he truſted, render the Britiſh arms ſucceſsful. 


On the 28th of January, 1793, Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das, ſtanding at the bar, addreſſed the ſpeaker, and in- 
formed him, that he had a written meſſage from his 
majeſty to deliver to the houſe. He was directed to 
bring it up, which he accordingly did, and delivered it 
to the ſpeaker, who read it from the chair, the members 
being uncovered. The meſſage was as follows : 

& GxokOR R. | 

« His majeſty has given directions for laying before 
the houſe of commons copies of ſeveral papers which 
have been received from M. Chauvelin; late miniſter 
plenipotentiary from the Moſt Chriſtian King, by his 
majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, and of the 
anſwers returned thereto; and likewiſe copies of an or- 
der made by his majeſty in council, and tranſmitted by 


his majeſty's command, to the ſaid M. Chauvelin, in 


conſequence of the atrocious act recently perpetrated at 
Paris. 3 

In the preſent ſituation of affairs, his majeſty thinks 
it indiſpenſably neceſſary to make a further augmenta- 
tion of his forces by ſea and land; and relies on the 
known affection and zeal of the houſe of commons, to 
enable his majeſty to take the moſt effectual meaſures in 
the preſent important conjuncture, for maintaining the 
ſecurity and rights of his own dominions, for ſupporting: 
his allies, and for oppoſing views of aggrandizement 
* on the part of France, which would be 
at all times dangerous to the general intereſts of Europe, 
but are particularly ſo, when connected with the propa- 
gation of principles which lead to the violation of the 
moſt ſacred duties, and are utterly ſubverſive of the 
peace and order of all civil ſociety. 


| * 03: 
As ſoon as the ſpeaker had read the meſſage, the 
Chancellor- of the Exchequer moved, that the houſe 
ſhould take into conſideration his majeſty's ſpeech on a 


future day, when an addreſs would be moved, ſtating 


that the houſe would approve of the meſſage, and an . 
augmentation of his majeſty's forces. He truſted that 
there was but one prevailing ſentiment on a late cala- 
mitous event. He would at preſent ſuppreſs his feelings 
and emotions on the ſubject. He was convinced that 
where there were ſuch violations of humanity and reli- 
gion, that the feelings of the houſe would be in propor- 
tion to the enormity of the circumſtances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice, on 
the 31ſt, that the propoſed augmentation of ſeamen 
would be twenty thouſand, in addition to the twenty-five 
thouſand already voted. 1 

On the. iſt of February, the ſubject of his majeſty's 
meſſage was brought before the houſe, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that amid the important 
objects of national concern, it was before impoſlible ; 
he proceeded to the conſideration of his majeſty's meſ- 
ſage; for the houſe not to. direct its attention to the cala- 


11 F mit 


of the moſt contemptible ſocieties, conte 
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mity and dreadful outrage againſt juſtice, humanity, and. ang affecti 
religion, which recently occurred at Paris. 1 bru- 


tality, as great as ever ſtained. the annals of hiſtory, was 

2 and. mult excite the 1 ſame. emotions throughout t 
ſland, as in e civilized country in the world. If 

be were to Coal his feelings, he would wiſh to draw a 

veil over chat 5 and deplorable — 

In profecuting his ſpeech, he obierved, that F 

viewed with a jealous eye our y ſituation, of the 

contralt it bore to her diſtracte condition. She ſaws | 


that che. wiſe 9 mixture of a monarchical go- 


vernment, not fo on baſe ſuperſtition; and blended 
with temperate ariſtocracy and independent democracy, 
was g government ſuperior to any 11 pin he ariſe from 
hens N projects. She ſaw with — — 
of Ne lei, the operation of th th 

al hr check of che laws. Thus ſhe Lag gp we 
m a ſplendid contraſt to that unfortunate e, 
where theory and impracticable {| ions, in a 
ſand ſhapes, had reduced her to the loweſt ebb of mi- 
ſery misfortune. If the doctrines which France has 
promulgated were once to inſect the people of this 
country, the knew that then this country could no longer 
exiſt. In the decree of the 19th, of November, conti- 


nued he, the National Convention had farther offered 


fraternity and aſſiſtance to every people that wiſhed to 
recover their liberties, to, whom they, would grant the 
ſituation of younger brothers. They had intended to 
ropagate their doctrines all over the world, doctrines 
by which moderation was proſcribed as a crime. The. 
National Convention have given by their acts the great- 
eſt inſult to this country. They received the addreſſes 
mptible both in 
conſequence and numbers, at the bar of their aſſembly, 
though treaſonable and ſeditious, with the moſt indecent 
exultation, and the moſt extravagant theatrical applauſe, 
In violation of the right of our allies, they had opened 
the Scheldt ; but it had been demanded whether Hol- 
land manifeſted her wiſh that we ſhould aſſiſt her to repel 
any invaſion on the part of France. To this he would 
reply, that, admitting no ſuch requiſition to have been 
made, the neceſſity for our providing ſuch aſſiſtance was 
no leſs preſſing. 
it had been for Dumourier at Antwerp to have over-run 
Holland; and that ſuch was the threatening progreſs of 
the French arms, and ſuch the formidable menace of 
their ſucceſſes, that it was perhaps impoſſible for the 
Dutch to ſpeak frankly their deſire of our aid. To 
ſuffer the farcher viumph of that nation, would be the 
ruin of all legiſlation, of all morality, of all religion; it 
would deſtroy not merely the glory of this country, but 
of Europe, and the world. Seeing then that nothing 
ſhort of hoſtilities was likely to curb their overweening 


arrogance and ambition, it became him to ſtate; that 9 


war was the moſt likely reſult of the exiſting circum- 
ſtances and that though, until the actual commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, the door to pacification and, adjult- 
ment was always open, yet any idea of peace was far 
fram probable. In conſequence, he came forward with 
confidence to 


preſented to his majeſty, thanking him for his moſt gra- 
cious communications to the houſe, and aſſuring him of 
their zeal and readineſs to furmſh that augmentation of 


forces required by his majeſty for the purpoſe ſtated in 


the me 


In the courſe of the debate Mr. Fox declared that he 
ſhould ſhrink from his duty to his conſtituents, and to 
the people at large, if the cries and calumnies of male- 
volent ans, whiſpered with aſtoniſhing eagerneſs, 
and believed nick Meal credulity, were to deter 
him from deprecating a war with France as the 
calaniity in which this nation-could be involved. The 


death of the French king he conceived to be an event 


ſtory could furniſh. Not- 


as diſgreceful as che page of hiſtory 
withſtanding 


riety of the parkament of Great-Britaia 
fy opmin nth gui A, ** it was alledged as 


| equal rights in 
principles chat deſerved x robation. He had had too 


Gentlemen would remember how eaſy | 


appeal to che honour and wiſdom of that 
| houſe, and ſhould move, That an humble addreſs be 


this,' he owned that he did not fee the {| in 


attain the — to which en 1 


this country. He then. conſidered: 
dots Hema againſt France, and afterwards. 


Fudp at m_— the probable grounds of the war in which. 
che country was about to enter. In ſpeaking of the 


: principles of the French revolution, he ſaid, - it was fic 


[char the houſe. ſhould underſtand what was reprobated in 


ſo lumping a manner. The principles themſelves were. 
good DD 
{their rights, . He who had a ſhilling has as much right 
to it as he who had an hundred Men poſſeſſed 
in unequal things. It was the abuſe of thoſe 


many controverſies with Mr. Burke to wiſh to draw up- 


o himſelf, additional ſeverity of .remark, but till that 


"wiſh ſhould not prevent him from faying that the 
ple are the ſovereigns in all countries; 3 
— * Py ons jp the form al government 
r whic at pleaſure; t he 

caſhier their . monarchs for miſconduR. - TOY. 
Second was caſhiered. The elected William. 
They elected the houſe. of Brunſwick, on its Fw 
dynaſty. It was clear, therefore, that the 
enjoyed the throne from the ſovereignty of pgs wy ride wo 

On the .26th of February, Mr. Wilberforce moved 
for the houſe to take-into conſideration, on the 28th of - 
the ſame month, the circumſtances of the African ave 
trade, The queſtion, after a long and well-conduted 
debate, was negatived by a majority of eight, the num- 
bers being ſixty-one againſt fiſty· three. The ſubject 
was, however, intended to be brought on again at lows 
future period. 

In April a circular letter was ſent from the king to 
the biſhops, commanding them to cauſe a collection to 


be made in every pariſh. throughout England, foF the 
1 the French emigrant clergy- The 


vaſt ſum of money collected on this occaſion td 
the generoſity and Iberality of the Engliſn. 

By a convention ſigned in April berween their: ma- 
jeſties the kings 15 r Sardinia, his Britannic 


majeſty en ay two hundred thouſand pounds 
2 annum, Prin, e continuance of the war, to the 
of Sardinia. 8 


n account oſ the eee 
taken place in this country in -the ſpring of the year, 
and which ſeemad ſtill to be increaſing, „ 
wards of five hundred dockets ſtruck in the courſe o 
few months, and the diſtreſñ of many commercial houſes 
of the higheſt credit, a bill to afford them ſome tempo- 


— 


rary relief, by ifſbing,. upon perſonal ſecurity, five mil- 
lions in exchequer bills, received che royal * in che 
beginning af N 


ay. 
The buſineſs of dhe leon 


being cloſed, his 1 maje 
went to the houſe of jet 


rs on the 21ſt of June, 
the Blowin? f. „„ 4 1 0 
My Lords and 

' "The firmneſs, wiſdom, and public ſpirit, by os 
your condudt has been eminently diſtinguiſhed on the 
many impertant occaſions which have- ariſen during the 
ſeſſion, demand my. peculiar acknowledgements. 
Tour firm determination to ſupport the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, and the zealous and general concurrence 
Lach that ſentiment which my ſubjects — ſo ſtrongly and 

taſonahly manifeſted, could not fail to check every at 

tempt to Alturb ahe internal repoſe of theſe kingdoms; - 
and you will, I. deubt not, in your ſeveral counties, en- 
courage the continuance of the {ame vigilant attention to 
that important object. 

The rapid and ſignal ſucceſſes which in an early pe- 
riod of the campaign have attended the operations of 


. the combined armies; the reſpectable and powerful force 


which you have enabled me to employ. by ſea and land, 
and the meaſures which I have concerted with other 
powers for the effectual LOG of the war, afford 
. happy iſſue to the important con- 
9 — it is only by perſeverance 
by.epdeavouring to improve 
chat we can hope to 


directed, this reſtoration: of 


be conſiſtent with-our | 
general tranquillity of Europe. | 1 0 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons; <. 
I. return my particular thanks for the chearfulneſs and 
diſpatch with which you have granted the neceſſary ſup- 
lies, and 1 am happy to reflect that you have been ena- 
hberally to provide for the exigencies of the public 
feryice in a manner f@ little burthenſome to my people. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, : 
The arrangements which vou have formed for that 
government of the Britiſh: territories in India, and for 


© the regulation of our commerce with that part of the 


world, will, I doubt not, ſecure. and augment the im- 
t benefits which we have already derived from 
thoſe valuable poſſeſſions. It has been impoſſible for 


me to ſee without concern the embarraſſment which has 


lately ariſen in the ſtate of commercial credit, but the 
ſteps which you have taken to prevent the progreſs of 
that evil appear already to have been productive of very 
ſalutary conſequences ; and while they have afforded a 
ſtriking inſtance of your attention to the intereſts of my 
their effect has furniſhed additional reaſon to 

jeve, that the diſtreſs which has been felt proceeded 
from a concurrence of temporary cauſes, and not from 
any diminution of the- real wealth; or any failure in the 

t-reſources of the country. 

I have much ſatis faction in reflecting on the effectual 
protection which 1 have been enabled to afford to the 
trade of my ſubjects ſince the breaking out᷑ of the war; 
I am at the ſame time perſuaded, that if our commer- 
cial intereſts. had unavoidably been affected to a more 
conſiderable extent, it would not have been forgotten 
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There never was a period in which the affairs of the con- 
tinent tended more to excite, and leſs to ſatisfy, political ſpe- 
culation than the preſent. The ſeries of important and unex- 


pected events that have lately taken place are ſuch, as to ſet all 


reaſoning at defiance. - But as affairs now ſtand between Great 
Britain and France, it behoves us to give an abſtract account 
of the principal events during the revolution of that country, 
In July, 1789, one of the moſt extraordinary revolutions 
took place in France that ever happened in the political world. 
'The monarchy was overturned, and the king, being diveſted 
of his abſolute authority, became one of the moſt limited ſove- 
reigns. He was afterwards, by a. decree; of the National 
Convention, ſtyled King of the French. But as ſo great a 
change as that wrought in the internal policy of France could 
not be-ſuppoſed to have been effected in a ſhort period of time, 
the nation, as might eafily be . imagined, experienced various 
commotions, jealouſies, and diſſentions, till the king's accep- 
tation of the new conſtitution in the beginning of September, 
2791. We ſhall, however, begin our detail of the moſt ma. 
terlal matters of fact with the eſcape of the royal family from 
Paris. And accordingly, in the night between the aoth and 
21ſt of June, 1791, the king and queen made their eſcape 
from the palace of the Thuillecies in Paris, and took the route 
towards Mons. On the 2 iſt it hr pace that 1 8 
ſhould be ſt from going out of the kingdom. e king 
and queen , A A June 25th, it was de- 
creed, among other things, that the king ſhould return to the 
Thuilleries, under the guard of the commandant general; and 
thit the king and queen ſhould be heard in their own defence. 
July 7, it was decreed, that all the people of France ſhould 
have a right to go out of the kingdom, and ſhould return at 
their pleaſure. September 1, the king, attended by a deputa- 
tion. of ſixty members, went to the National Aſſembly, and, 
amidſt the applauſes of thoſe auguſt ſenators, ſolemnly conſe- 
crated the aſſent which he had given the preceding day, to the 
conſtitutional act. On the goth of the ſame month he iſſued a 
nroclamation, in which he declared, © that he had accepted the 
conſtitution, and that the revolution was completed.” In 
Detember following the emperor of Germany publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, wherein he declared againft France. To this mani- 
feſto the king of the French returned a ſpirited anſwer. April 


29, 2792, the National Aſſembly declared war againſt. the 


king of Hungary. In this declaration is the following paſſage: 
4 The National Aſſembly declares, that the French nation, 
Kithful- to the principles conſecrated to the conftitution, will 
not undertake any war wi a | 
and will never employ its for& againſt the liberty of any peo- 
ple, only take up arms in defence of their liberty and their in- 
dependerice,” On the x2th of May it was decreed, ( That 


the view of making conqueſts, 


| 


— 


— 
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that we are contending fof out future ſecurity, and for 
the permanent preſervation of advantages the moſt ſtrik- 
ing and the moſt. valuable which any nation has ever, by 


the bleſſing of Providence, been permitted to enjoy. 


His majeſty then prorogued the parliament to the 
13th of Auguſt next. NEE 

On the 4th of January, this year, captain Barlow and 
lieutenant Mends of the Childers loop of wat, arrived 
at London. The particulars brought by the captain 
were of great importance to this nation. The circum- 
ſtances are as follow: The Childers had been ordered 
to cruize off Breſt harbour; and at two o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 2d of January; the Childers ſtood 
within three quarters of a mile of three batteries in Breſt 
harbour. Her colours were not then hoiſted; the bat- 
tery on the ſtar-board ſide fired a ſhot, which paſſed 
over her. Thie Childers then hoiſted the Britiſh co- 


-lours; and the Fort hoifted the National colours, with 
pendant over the enſign, which was . anſwered by 


a red 


the other two forts. The Childers was then driven by 
the tide of flood within half a mile of -the forts; and 


captain Barlow was — — it being calm, to have her 


oars out, to keep her from driving too far in: imme- 
diately a croſs heavy fire began by ſignal from the bat- 
teries. Fortunately a breeze of wind ſprang up, and 
the Childers made ſail. She being a ſinall object, only 
one ſhot hit her, which providentially ſtruck one of het 
guns, and ſplit it in three pieces without injuring a man. 
The pieces were collected and ſlung; and the ſhot 
weighed forty-eight pounds. The Childers arrived ſaſe 
at Fowey. Captain Barlow ſet off for London expreſs; 


and heutenant Mends waited on admiral Coſby with this 
On. 


intereſting intelligence *. 


i a ** 


— 


the immenſe heap of papers and parchments, which relate to the | 


late nobility, and coſlected from various monaſteries, &c. and 
depoſited in the church des Grandes Auguftins, {ball be burned.“ 
Six hundred volumes were accordingly burned on the 19th of 
June. On Sunday the 6th of Auguſt, the city of Paris was 
alarmed early in the morning by an attempt made by the king 
to eſcape from the Thuilleries. Upon being recognized by an 
centinel, he ſent for the mayor of Paris, and told him, that he 
had gone out ſolely for a promenade. The king was in the 
habit of a peaſant. On the following day a petition, ſigned by 
ſeveral thouſand people in the Champ de Mars, and requeſtin 

the depoſition of the king, was preſented to the National Af- 
ſembly. Long and intereſting debates now took place on this 


important circumſtance, and on Sunday, Auguſt 12, the aſ- 


ſembly paſſed the following decree : « Firſt, the hotel of the 
miniſter of juſtice ſhall be inhabited by the king. Second, he 
ſhall be furniſhed with a guard, ſubordinate to the mayor of 
Paris, and to the commandant of the national guard, who ſhall 
be anſwerable for his ſafety, and that of his family. Third, 
there ſhall be a ſum of five hundred thouſand livres allowed to 
pay his expences, until the moment of the National Conven- 
tion meeting.” 
deemed a fafe place, by the perſons to whoſe care the ro 

family were committed, the aſſembly left the chooſing of the 
reſidence to the community of Paris, that he might be pre- 
vented from making his eſcape. The Temple was choſen, 
and the aſſembly paſſed a decree for conducting the royal family 
to that place. In September orders were given to ſome of the 
French troops to enter the king of Sardinia's dominions, that 
potentate having declared againſt the operations of the National 
Aſſembly. In conſequence of which ſeveral places belonging 


to his Sardinian majeſty fell into the hands of the French. On - 


the 2 iſt of that month, the aſſembly decreed, on the motion of 
Mr. Gregoire, “ That royalty is aboliſhed in France.” The 
day following the convention decreed, © 1. That all public 
acts ſball be dated, the Firſt Year of the French Republic; 


2. That the ſtate ſeal ſhall be changed, and have for legend, 


French Republic; g. That the national ſeal ſhall repreſent a 


woman fitting on a bundle of arms, and having in her hand a 
pike with the cap of liberty upon it, and oa the exergue, Ar- 


chives of the French Republic; 4. That petitioners ſhall not 
be admitted to the bar, but during the evening ſittings.” It 


being ſuſpected, that ſeveral people of rank had been concerned 


in the robbery of the jewel office, the convention, Sept. 24, 
decreed, 1. The French republic no longer acknowledges 


' princes; 2. The National Convention, in conſequence, ſup- 


reſſes all appanages.” In the beginning of this month (Sep- 
— dreadful [ono ha took place in the metropolis of 


France, on receiving the news of the ſiege of Verdun. The 
DEA | | populace 
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The hotel of the miniſter of juſtice not being 


tte family of the Bourbons, twenty 


1 


On the yth of Febeuary the following note was ſent 
from the ſecretary of ſtate to tlie lord-mayor of on: 
_« My Lord, Whitehall, Feb.. 
I have the honovr to acquaint your lordſhip, that 


it appears by the accounts received this morning from 


France, that war againſt Great-Britain and Holland was 
decreed in the National Convention on the iſt inſtant. 
I requeſt that your lordſhip will rake the proper mea- 
| ſures to make public this intelligence. I have the ho- 


nour to be, with great reſpect, my lord, your lordſhip's 


moſt obedient ſerpant, ; 5 i 252089 
- (81 OUT 36" SGSakVILUx.““ 
In February the duke of York ſet out for Holland 
to take the command of the Britiſn forces deſtined to 
ſerve in the enſuing campaign on the c-ntinent, . in con- 
junction with the allies againſt the French. His royal 
highneſs. has been employed in ſeveral dangerous enter- 
prizes, in which he has acquitted himſelf like an able 
officer, and he is now; (July 1g,) employed before the 
important and ſtrong town of Valenciennes, the ſiege 
of which place commenced on the 14th of June. 

The iſland of Tobago in the Weſt- Indies, which 
was ceded to Great- Britain at the peace of 1763, and 
which was returned to the French. by. the treaty of peace 
in 1783, was ſucceſsfully attacked by a ſmall derach- 
ment of Britiſh forces under the command of major- 
neral Cuyler, in April this year. The whole of the 
ritiſh force deſtined for the reduction of this impor- 


tant iſland, conſiſted of about five hundred men. In 
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were irritated to that degree that re- entered 

veral priſons, and put to death a vaſt number of perſons 
whom they ſuſpected; among whom were the-princeſs Lam- 
balle, M. orin, and about three hundred eccleſiaſtics 


who refuſed to take the oaths preſcribed bythe legiſlature. A 


few days after the above ' horrid maſſacre fifty-two- ſtate pri- 


ſonets, who had been confined at Orleans, were conveyed to 


Paris and inſtantly put to death. On the 224 of October, the 
combined armies of the powers then at war with the republic, 
having ſpent the campaign in France, and great part of them 


being exhauſted « a ap and ſiekneſs, entirely quitted that 


country. November $7, the National Aſſembly united Savoy 
to France as a eighty-fourfh department; (that cou be- 
ing conquered: from the king of Sardinia,) under the title of 

ont Blanc. About the cloſe of the ſame month the French 
ä d the navigation of the Scheldt. On the 11th of Decem- 

ber the ci · devant king was carried to the bar of the National 

Convention; when the reading of the act of accuſation againſt 
bim by Barbaroux, was followed by a long diſcuſſion, wherein 
much calumny was made uſe of, After he was ſeated, the 
inſtrument of accuſation and the interrogatories were read by 
M. Maille ; to all of which the king returned ſpirited and de- 
termined anſwers. On the 26th he was again brought to the 


dar with his edunſel, when he was informed by the preſident, 


that the convention had decreed, « That he ſhould be heard 


deſinitively that day. M. Romaine Deſeze, one of the king's 
counſel, read his defence ; which being concluded, the king 
addreſſed the convention in a ſhort but animated ſpeech. After 
long and violent debates it was decreed, „That the further 
difeuſſion of the proceedings againſt Lewis XVI. is open, and 
ſhall be continued without any other buſineſs interfering; till 
Judgement be pronounced upon him. On the 15th of January, 
1793) a 8 ſilenoe having taken place, and the appeal 
nominal being finiſbed, the preſident examined the regiſter, 
and made the following report : . Of ſeven hundred and forty- 
five members that form the convention, ſix hundred and — 
three have voted for the affirmative, [DE Arn, ] twenty- 

are abſent upon public buſineſs, _ have made different 
declarations; but not a ſingle s voted for the nega- 
tive. But notwithſtanding this a ſerutiny among the votes 
took place, and on the 1th the preſident made the following 
declaratlont 4 That, out of ſeven hundred and twenty-one 
votes, three hundred and fix were for death, three hun- 


dred and nineteen for impriſonment, 2 for a ſuſpenſion of 
che execution of the ſentence of death till after the expulſion of 


«three were for. not putting: 


him to death, unleſs the French territory was invaded by any 


- 
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pine, the firſt and ſecond captains of which were killed, 


had been ceded to the French by Great-Britain af the 
wg 176 3, for the purpoſes of curing and drying 
cir 8 An 1 


- Qa the morning of the oth of June, the Nymph 


frigate, captain Pellew, of thirty-ſix guns, arrived at 
Portſmouth, with the Cleopatra French frigate, of 
the ſame force, which ſhe captured on the morning of 
the preceding day off the Start, after a moſt ſevere ac- 
tion of fifty: minutes. The Gleopatra was a commodore 
of five other frigates ſent to protect the trade of France, 
which had ſeparated from the fleet, and, on coming 
within hail of the Nymph, gave het three cheers, com- 


3 conſent into action. The firſt broad- 


from the French frigate cleared captain Pellew's 
forecaſtle, and towards the cloſe of the action the Cleo- 
ra's wheel was ſhot away, when ſhe- fell on the 
ymph's quarter; and the Englith; with infinite gal. 
lantry and reſolution, boarded theenemy; and cut every 
thing before them. Upwards of ſeventy of the French 
fell in boarding, and the killed or irrecoverably wounded 
in the French ſhip amounted to ninety. The chief 
captain of the Cleopatra was mortally wounded early in 
the action, and did not live to ſee his colours ſtruck. 
The ſecond * — is alſo ſaid to have died of his 
wounds. The Nymph likewiſe ſuffered ſeverely; hay- 
ing the boatſwain, four midſhipmen, and twerity-two 
ſeamen killed ; and the ſecond lieutenant, the lieutenant 


of marines, and twenty-two ſeamen and marines wound- 
ed. The Cl 


's \mizen-maſt was carried away 
about twelve feet from the deck, alſo her jib- boom, 
of her bowſprit and head went into the water, and 

r ſails and rigging were ſhot to pieces. The Ny 
was alſo. wounded in her hull and m — 


* 
4 ' 
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N and one was for death, but with commutation 
of puniſhment.” After this enumeration; the preſident took 

his hat, and ring: his voice, ſaid: « In conſequence 
of this, I declare, that the puniſnment pronounced by the 
National Convention againſt Lewis Capet, is DEATH!“ 
2 the igth it was decreed by the National Convention, that 

ſentence paſſed _=_ Lewis XVI.-ſhopld be put in execu- 
tion within tt four hours. Three hundred and eighty 


twenty 
voted for immediate death, and three hundred and ten for a 


ſuſpenſion of the ſentence. - On the 21ſt, the French king was 
executed in the Place. de Revolution, ia the thirty-eighth year 
of-his age. Lewis XVI. was beheaded by an inſtrument cal- 
led a Guillotine, which nearly reſembles the Maiden. On the 
iſt of February war was declared by the French againſt Great- 
Britain and Holland; in conſequence of which, ſeveral ſmall 
bodies of troops have been ſent at different times to. the conti- 
nent from this country, under the, command of his royal high- 
neſs the duke of York. . On the: goth of March a — of 
accuſation was paſſed againſt general Dumourier, (one af the 
moſt ſkilful officers that ever took upon himſelf the command 
of an army,) and four commiſſioners, with Bournonville, the 
miniſter at war, were ſent to arreſt him. Having ſounded 
the diſpoſitions of his army, and declared his intentions, he 
arreſted the. commiſſioners, whom be ſent priſoners to general 
Clairfayt, and made à temporary truce with the Auſtrians. 
He was, however, ſhortly after obliged to conſult his own 
ſafety, by making his eſcape from the army with only two re- 
giments of horſe, directing his route toward Mons, where he 
arrived with much difficulty. On the 8th of May, the French 
troops made an attack upon the advanced poſts of the allied 
armies, and, without doubt, would have been victorious, had 
not two regiments of Britiſh marched to their relief: 
theſe charged the French with ſuch impetuoſity, that they 
compelled them to retire under cover of their own batteries. 


The next day ſeveral French batteries were erected along the 


lines of the allies, which were ſueceſsfully attacked on the day 
following. By the Gazette account of this engagement it ap- 
pears, that the French loſt four thouſand men in killed and 
wounded, the Auſtrians and Pruſſians eight hundred, and the 
Britiſh eighty. '." g 1 . 4 0, 
2 It is worthy of remark, that when the Nymph (formerly 
a French ſhip) was taken by the Flora, captain Peere Wil- 
liams, her wheel, like the Cleopatra's was ſhot away, and like 
her ſhe fell on the Flora's quarter, when ſhe was carried by 
boarding. The Cleopatra was the frigate that hove in ſight 
when the Venus, captain Faulkner, was engaging the Pr 


pen 5 _ captain F 
Pellew's dextrous management prevented her from being 
ſeverely injured “. C 
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For the ſake of perfpicuity, ſome deviation from the 
order of chronology we have thought expedient, in or- 


der to give a ſuccinct account of the war which was the 


conſequence of the laſt Gallic revolution. 
Hottilities were preparing on the part of Auſtria, 
Pruſſia, Sardinia, &c, and France manifeſted a deter- 


mination to oppoſe the meditated attacks of all deſpotic 


ſovereigns. War and deſolation now began their ra- 


vages, and ſuch enterprizes have been atchieved as have 


thrown all Europe into a conſternation. x 

Not to dwell upon trivial matters, which our pro- 
ſcribed limits will not admit of, we ſhall begin with the 
exploits of Dumouricr, who ſucceeded to Fayette's 
command, on his retreat.. Dumourier was generally 
allowed to be an officer of undaunted courage, cool 
ſenſe, and great talents. Meanwhile the advance of the 
combined armies through the deſerts of Champagne, 
called for every - precaution, A camp was formed at 
Chalons, whence Luckner was to ſupply the armies of 
Dumourier, Kellerman, and Bournonville, with rein- 
forcemeats, and to ſupport them in caſe of defeat. Yet 
it was computed that, at this critical time, theſe. three 
armies did. not exceed forty thouſand men, of whom 
Dumourier had ſeventeen thouſand. . Dumourier and 
Kellerman were ſeparately attacked by the enemy.: the 
aſſault of the latter at Dampiere, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, was formidable, and repelled with. great ſkill 
_ courage. The former ordered Chalons to be eva- 
cdated, and ſeized a ſtrong, poſition at St. Menehoud, 
between Chalons and, Verdun. The Pruſſians ad- 
vanced to Flans, the utmoſt limit of their progreſs. A 
deciſive engagement was daily expected; and a deſtruc- 
tion of the French armies was conſidered as inevitable. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when the national 
convention aſſembled at Paris, on the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber. The aſſembly willingly reſigned the ſuperinten- 
dence of public buſineſs, which had exceeded its capa- 
city and rs, into new hands. On the firſt day of 
the meeting of che national convention, the abolilion of 
royalty in France was decreed by acclamation: and the 
following day it was ordered that all public acts ſhould 
be dated the firſt + ear, &c. of the French republic. 

Hardly was the democracy declared, when the ge- 
nuine republican ſpirit ſhone forth, in the anſwer given 
by the French to the Pruſſian king, refuſing to treat till 


the enemy had evacuated the territories. of the republic. 


Ar 
general had laid down his arms, cither from treachery, 


or deſpair; and that the Pruſſians had advanced within ment, between his van and the Auſtrian rear, he was 
ten leagues of Paris, when they ſuddenly adopted tlie 
reſolution of an inglorious retreat! Pruſſia offered to 
withdraw her armies, and enter into an. alliance with 


France; provided that due regard was ſhewn to the 4 therlands,. except Luxemburgh, ſucceſſively followed 
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diterranean, captured Nice, Villa Franca, and the for- 
treſs of Montalban, belonging to the Sardinian king.-- - 
| Having thus briefly delineated the progreſs of the 


arms of France in the ſouth, let us now attend to their 


more ſurprizing ſucceſs in Germany, and in the Ne- 
therlands, The conqueſt of Savoy was regarded as a 
trifle ; but when Cuſtine began his acquiſitions in Ger- 
many, every eye was turned. to the rapidity and import- 
ance of his progreſs, till diverted by the wonders of 
Dumourier. Spires yielded to the French arms on the 
th of September, and Worms ſoon after followed : 
ample ſupplies of proviſions and ammunition were found: 
in theſe cities. Cuſtine, purſuing -his courſe along the 
left ſhore of the Rhine, next captured Mentz, and af- 
ara Frankfort; but the latter was ſpeedily re- 
taken. 5 os, 
The conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands forms the 
next grand object. Toward the end of the month of- 
October, Dumourier publiſhed his manifeſto to the Bel- 
gians, or people of the Netherlands, declaring his in- 
tention of entering their territories to erect the tree of 
liberty, and deliver them from the Auſtrian yoke; and 
promiſing that, provided they would eſtabliſh the ſoye- 
reignty of the people, and renounce living under any. 
deſpot whatever, the French would become their bre- 
thren, friends, and ſupporters. This general had pro- 
miſed to paſs his Chriſtmas at Bruſſels; and what was 
regarded as an idle vaunt, proved very modeſt, ſor that 
city was in his hands by the 14th of November. Hav- 
ing entered the Netherlands on the iſt or 2d of that 
month, with an army of forty thouſand men, -afterwards 
much increaſed, and with a moſt formidable train of ar- 
tillery, repeated engagements with the Auſtrian army,. 
commanded by the duke of Saxe-Teſchen, and by ge- 
neral Beaulieu, took place on the : firſt five days. At 
length, on the 6th of November, a deciſive. battle was 
fought at Jemappes, which decided the ſate of che 
Netherlands. After an obſtinate defence, the Auſtrians 
at two o'clock retired in the utmoſt diſorder : their doſs, 
in the various engagements, amounted to about four 
thouſand killed and wounded, beſides about fiſteen hun- 
dred priſoners and deſerters. France had about a thou- 
ſand killed and woun dec. „ ön 
Dumourier immediately advanced, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the neighbouring town of Mons. Tournay ſur- 
rendered to a_ detachment on the Sch of Noyember. 


eport was circulated through Europe that the French | Dumourier, haviog refreſhed his troops at Mons, ad- 


vanced to Bruſſels, where, after an indeciſive engage- 


received with acclamations on the 14th of that month, 
Ghent, Charleroi, Antwerp, Malines or Mechlin, Lou- 
vain, Oftend, Namur; in ſhort, all the Auſtrian, Ne- 


French king in the new order of affairs. This was re- J 
fuſed: + the Pruſſians and Auſtrians retreated ; and 
France immediately commenced her career of, at leaſt, 
Peau, clthtttn tg os ee 20 1 
The: retreat of the Pruſſians and Auſtrians was fol- 
lowed by the re- capture of Verdun and Longwy, and 
the railing; of the ſieges of Thionville and Liſle, after a 
quarte- of the latter noble city had been deſtroyed by 
the Auſtrians. The invalion of Savoy was now ordered. 
On the 21ſt of September, the day on which the con- 
vention met, general Monteſquiou entered the Savoyard 
territories, ſeized on the frontier poſts and caſtles with- 
out reſiſtance, and two days after took Montmelian, 
Chamberry, and all Savoy ſoon followed; but the con- 
queſt not being reſiſted was productive of no military - 
glory. After frequent declarations that the French 
would in future enter into no war, with any view to 
conqueſt, their conduct in this reſpect was abſurd and 
impolitic: it ſubjected them to the merited reproach 
that, under the pretence of liberty, they maintained the 
deſtructive maxims of tlieir ancient government; and 
that their wiſhes to increaſe their territory, perhaps to 
ſubjugate Europe, remained the ſame. Any further 
tranſactions in the ſouth are hardly worth narration. 
Admiral Truquet, commanding a ſquadron in the Me- 
No. LXXISX. , 


the example. of the capital. Rure mond, the ptincipal 
city of Auſtrian Guelderland, ſubmitted to Mitanda on 
the i ich of Deermber. 1 4b 1 ates) 

No ſooner had Antwerp yielded to the French arms, 
than, in order to conciliate the Belgians, the opening of 
the navigation of. the Sclieldt, ſnut up by the treaty, of 
Munſter, 1648, was projected and ordefed. The 
Dutch conſidered this meaſure as injurious to their trade, 
for Antwerp might prove a dangerous rival to Rmſter- 
dam. The firſt diſpoſition manifeſted by Great- Britain 
to break with France regarded the navigation of the 
Scheldt. The court of St. James's declared an alliance 
wich the Dutch, and the French formally iflued a de- 
claration of war againſt Great- Britain, 

The ſubjugation of Holland was the firſt project of 
the French general. A train of circumſtances, how- 
ever, ſoon put a ſtop to the victorious career of Dumou- 
rier, and evinced to mankind the uncertainty of military 
ſucceſs. | | 

But before we review the reverſe of fortune which 
Dumourier has experienced, we {hall revert to the bom- 
bardment of Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, under 
the command of admiral Truquet, but the admiral 
failed in his attempt. This, however, was a trivial 
- misfortuhe, in compariſon with the haſty retreat and 
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of general Dumotirĩer in the Netherlands. 
er that general quitted Holland, and aſffumed: 
w_ the command of the diſconcerted armies of 

ce and Miranda; the forces of the prince of Co- 
baurg and general Clairfait attacked him with a vigour 


that aſtoniſhed him; who fad but a few-months before 


driven the ſame troops out of France, and through the 

Nenherlands-.j into Germany. He ſaw, with mortifica- 
tron and diſmay, che laurels of a wither. on the. 
| of Tirlemont. 

On the (Ach of Wan che 1 ace 
from Tongres, awards Tirlemont, ys St. Tron, and 
were attacked by-getieral Dumourier ſucceſſively on the 

owing days. The firſt attempts were 

afrended wich ſucceſs. The Auſtrian advanced poſts 


vere obliged to retire to St. Tron through Tirlemont, 


which they had already paſſed.” On the 18th à general 
Engagement took place, the French army being covered 
by Dormael, and on the right by Landen. The action 
continued with | great obſtinacy on both ſides, from ſeven 
in the morning till five in the evening, when the French 
were obliged to fall back, and the Auſtrian ca 

coming up, put them entirely co light : the loſs in 


| D * rg 7 ae 


Abaut this Dumobrier deſeribed the army as 
in 2 e 0f 10 —＋ diſorder, and as not having pro- 
viſions for more than ten days. He affirmed that it was 
impoſſible for him to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, 
who, without amuſing themſelves with ſieges, might, 
wick an army of twenty thouſand cavalry, lay waſte and 
of che country which lies in 
— the metropolis. Such is the outline of 
which preceded the final defeQtion- of 
chat cele from the republicans, of France, 
dchoſe ronduli ho ſeems rather to f er 
their-caufe. ++ Tt will perhaps ever remain a doubt, with 

culattve men, whether Dumourier would not have 
Europe from the fetters of Gothic ſlav H 
France-had ſeconded his efforts with ms cron 
rality.” 7 HAS id} {$1459 Eine 3c 
= Flicking Wer bo depkridence was to be plated open th 
majority: of his army, Dumourier, with. two reg 15 
of horſe, and 5 hr young Egalite. and ſome 
crher-pfficers, determined to repair to the enemy! at 
His conduct has aforted 210 for cons 
and excited a variety cions. 
— in Switzerland, Kc. but no 
cauntry ſeems inclinable to fiarbour him. His depar- 
7 — — in eee of a Peremptory 
order ſor 
Amidſt this jon of external coiafartngns,' the 
comtry uf Prat was ut this period internally agitated 


the 


by che moſt formidable inſurtectious in different parts: 


a confiderahle 


number of royaliſts aſſembled an the 


pro — ublican tops, in Nen N e 
been dow 
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the Pruſſian < 
"of Hohenloe, at Carlſber gs 


eſts of the combined army. to 


4 fides have fallen by the deſtructive 
I. chines of war, and 
1 ſickneſs; and 2, ſcarcity. of proviſions. Some of the 


it, which facceeded Beyond his expeRtioh, He adi 


vanced at the head of a very numerous army, and at- 
tack ed Wurmſer, whom, after a very vigorous 
reſiſtance, he obliged to retire beyond Queich. He 
afterwards, with .part of his forces, made an attack on 
s, commanded by the hereditary prince 
to the duchy of Deux 
Ponts, when the latter, after a brave reſiſtance, was 
obliged to yield to * numbers, and abandon that 


important poſt. . 


To enumerate all the particular ations which have 
happened between the combined armies and the French 
republic, and their reſpective victories and defeats, can- 
not poſſibly be expected ig a Hiſtory of England. As 
a collateral matter, France is certainly entitled to the 
attention of the hiſtorian, eſpecially as Britain has joined 
in the combined army to check her viſionary purſuits ; 
but he ſhould not too minutely detail the unimportant 
circumſtances that have occurred: it is ſufficient” to de- 
clare, upon the whole, that the combined forces have, 
in a great meaſure, retaliated the loſſes they ſuſtained 
by the former ſucceſsful ravages of the enemy, and re- 
ſtored the territory which had been wreſted from them. 
Since that period, ſeveral engagements have enſued be- 
tween the | contending parties, but ſo indeciſive have 
thoſe been, and the defeats and victories ſo 
ws on both ſides, that it cannot with certainty 

be pronounced on which ſide the advantages predomi- 
nate. The blood and treaſure which have been ex- 
hauſted in theſe operations muſt, however, make every 
one ſhudder, who is not a ſtranger to the feelings of 
humanity |. 

An event, indeed, preſents itſelf as a concluding ; ar- 
ticle to our hiſtory, which is too important to the inter- 
paſs without particular 
notice: On the 10th of July, 1793s — vernor of 


Conde conſented to ſurrender that imperial 
forces, under the command of the cas Wirtem- 
berg,. by whom it had been for a long 6 
Thiss'a: NAT of the —— rtance ; Conde 

the fronner, 1e 


for is defence, command- 


— nog 
of war, 4 1 ch. —— 
render of Condẽ, the allied atmies will now be able to 
obtaintheir pro viſions and ammunition from the Auſtrian 
Netherlands by water carriage, down to the very ſpot of 
their en nts: this will not only be a conſiderable 
ſaving of expence, but will materialy facilitate the ope- 
_ of the army 
Whether * which has been Jong beſieged 
by the combined armies, -will' ſhortly follow the fate- of 
, time only can diſcover. It is vigorouſly at- 
tacked, and as obſtinately defended. — both 
Ma- 


ps a greater number by fatigue, 


Britiſh troops, in this duty under the duke of 
York, have ſuffered much inconvenience in the trenches, *© 


y ; 
"Geavrit Cultine Anding.ic ablobuely to ſuc-" and have ſhared in che bavoc made on che combined 
Ober Merz; dloſely "tpn of by the ores of the king | forces, . | 
e ee, 5 7500 Wfl. 
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A 


\ BERDEEN burnt, 271 
Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire, i 


uns 


tion at, Quelled, ib. 


363. 


Addiſon, Joſeph, made ſecretary of ſtate, 788 


Agincourt, battle of, 341 


Agricola, (Julius,) arrives in Britain, 22, 


overcomes the Britons, ib. Endeavours | 
to gain the affections of the Britons by le- 


nity, 232 C 
ib. They revolt, ib. 

Alfred the Great, king of England, 36. 

Fights eight battles with the Danes in one 

day, ib. Relinquiſhes the enſigns of roy- 

alty, and takes upon himſelf the habit of 

a peaſant, ib. Gains ſome ad vantage 

over the Danes, 37. Converts a great 

number of the Danes to Chriſtianity, ib. 

'  Eftabliſhes a conſiderable naval force, ib. 

Alfred compels the Danes to ſubmit to his 

authority, 38. 

ib. Executes ſeveral judg s for not doing 

* Juſtice, ib. Divides England into ſhires, 

— — and tythings, 39. Provides for 


uers the northern nations, 


Makes a code of laws, 


the ſafety of the late, and introduces trade 


and commerce, ib. Invites learned men 
from foreign countries to inſtruct the peo- 
% ib. Elabliſhes three ſeveral councils, 

The inventor of lanthorns, 4. His 
works, ib. 


His offspring, 41 | | 
Alfred —_— brothers of Edmund, 
Invited to England, 65. Invited to court, 
66. Alfred and his train barbarouſly 
' , murdered, ib. Edward departs for Nor- 
mandy, ib. | 
Alban's, St. 
battle of, 327 | 
Alcuin, or Albin, anecdotes of, 133 
Alliance, Triple, formed, 696 
Alliance, Quadruple, formed, 793 


Alva, duke of, commands the armies againſt . 
the Hugonots, 540. Exetciſes unbound- 


dd tyrauny and cruelty, 543 
Ambroſius arms in defence of the Britons, 
29. Defeats the Saxon forces, ib. Slain 
in battle, 30 | J 
America, North, diſturbances on account of 
the ſtamp- act, 850. The coloniſts take 
meaſures to ſupply themſelves w. th all 
Finds of 19 851. Affairs of, 
851, 855, 859, 800, 80g. Holtulities 
.- commence between Great-Britain and her 
colonies, 859. Affairs of continued, 870, 
871, 873, 874, 875) 876. Aſſiſted by 
the French, 870. Affairs of, 877, 878, 


879, 890. Independency acknowledged, 


- 9co 

1 Loyaliſts, bill for their relief, 916 

Andre, major, taken as a ſpy, 878. Exe- 
cuted, 879 

Angles, multitudes of, arrive on the coaſt 


of Britain, under the conduct of twelve | 


chiefs, 30. Found the kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Angles, ib. Forty veſlels laden with 
Angles arrive at Flamborough, 31 58 
Anglo-Saxons, government, ſeveral orders of 
people, laws, manners, cuſtoms, and lan- 

8 ge of, 71 | 
ANTE himſelf maſter cf all the coun- 

try north of the Watling-ſtreet road, 44 

Anne, daughter of James II. withdraws from 
court, 728. Her letter to the queen on 
quitting the metropolis, ih. x. 2 
between the queen and, 748. Her letter 
to king William on the death of his queen, 
755, 2. Aſcends the throne, 768. De- 
clares war againſt France, 769. Aſſiſts 
Charles in his attempt upon Spain, 773. 
Union of England and Scotland, ſettled, 
776. Terms of peace offered by France, 
781. Conference began, 782. Thwarts 
the duke of Marlborough, ib. Makes a. 
change in her miniſtry, ib. Creates twelve 


peers at one time, 784. Negociation for | 


peace, ib. Peace of Utrecht, 786. 
Greatly indiſpoſed, ib. Dies, 787. Cha- 
N racter , ib. bets 

Anſelm, abp. of Canterbury, recalled from 
baniſhment, 115. His death, 119. Anec- 
| dotes of, 133 


firſt battle of, 372. Second 


His death and cheraQter, ib. 


Barons, 


Fo 


Anfon, E&oinmodote; plunders and burns 
Paita, 804. Takes a rich galleon; ib. 
Antigallican, a ptivate ſhip of war; her fuc- 
0 » 818 95 5 , / s 
Arc, Joan of, See Maid of Orleans | 
Armada, a powerful armament defigne 
a againſt England, 562. Denominated In- 
vincible, 563: Arrives on the coaſt of 


England, $55: Entirely overthrown, ib. 
Armoricans land at Totneſs in Deyonſhire, 
28 | 


Arteville, James de, a brewer of Ghent, 
adviſes Edward III. to aſſume the title of 
king of France, 273. Tom to pieces by 

the Flemings, 276 2 

Atthgallo, a cruel prince, reigns in Britain, 

15. On account of his opprefions he is 
depoſed, ib. Being afterwards reinſtated, 
he exerciſes juſtice, and dies in peace, ib. 

Arthur, makes his appearance in the Britiſh 
army, 29. Created a patrician, ib, Suc- 
— Ambrofius, being crowned at Caer- 
leon, 30. Obtains a compleat victory 
over the Saxons at Bath, ib Compels 
the PiQs to retire to their own country, 
ib. Vanquiſhed by 'Cerdick, ib. His 
death, 3 * ö 

Arundel, Thomas, abp. of Canterbury, im- 
peached of high-treaſon, 306 

Arundel, carl of, executed, 307 

Aſcue, Anne, burned for hereſy, 476 

Afgill, _ devoted victim of retaliation, 

 Bgg. tters on the ſubjeR, ib. 2. Par- 
doned, ib. 

Aſſer, or Aſſerius Menevenſis, anecdotes of, 


og 

Athelſtan engages the Daniſh fleet, 35. 
Aſcends the throne of England, 42. 8a. 
win, his brother, pred to him, ib. 


| Quells an inſurrection in the north, 43. | 


Engaged in a war with Howel, king of 
Wales, ib. Obtains a complete victory 
over Howel's forces, ib. Marches againſt 
the king of Scotland, who, being terri- 
fied at his preſence, ſues for peace, ib. 
Defeats a confederate army at Brunan- 
burg, ib. His death, 44. See Guthtum. 
Atterbury, Francis, bithop of Rocheſter, 
apprehended, 797, Baniſnhed, 798 


; B 


BACON; Roger, account of, 324 
| Badby, Thomas, burnt, 334 


Bainham, James, burned in Smithfield, 


10 Oy, 7. 
Baldwin, abp. of Canterbury, account of, 


21 

-Baliol, John, inveſted with the crown of 
Scotland, 237. Cited before Edward, 
ib. Seeks an alliance with France, 238. 
Confined in the Tower of London, 23g. 
Removed to Oxford, ib. Lives as a pri- 
vate perſon in Normandy, 245 

Baliol, Edward, called from his retirement 
in Normandy, 269. Obtains a victo 
over the Scots, 270. Several Scotch 
noblemen ſwear fealty tohim, ib. Crowned 
at Scone, ib, Delivers Berwick up to 
Edward III. as a compenſation for his aſ- 
ſiſtance, ib. Surpriſed, ib. 

Baliol College, Oxford, its foundation, 
2 9s *. TH 

Ball? John, preaches univerſal equality, 297 

Balmerino, lord, beheaded, 80g | 

Bank of England ſet on foot, 75 2 | 

Bannockburn, battle of, 25 3 

Barbadoes, dreadful hurricane at, 879 

Bards, - Welſh, put to death by order of 
Edward I. 232 

Barnet, battle of, 388 | 

yr ver at king John's behaviour, 

A 


168. emble at Leiceſter, and demand 


the reſtoration of their privileges, ib. 


Submit to the king's authority, ib. Invite 
the king of France to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England, 175. Compelled | 
to give hoſtages to king John, ib, Meet | 
the king at London, 178. Demand the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the laws of St. Edward, 
and the _ w; rivileges of the charter 
1 


m_ 


of Henry cet at Statnford in a 


marlike mender, ib. Tranſinit a M of 


grievances to the king, ib. Co 

John to ſign Magna | 

de Foreſta, 179. - Shut themſelves up in 
London, 184. - Excommunicated by the 
popes ib. In 4 miſerable condition; -ibs 
rei 


| king 


eit eſtates. plundered and given to fo» 
„ ib. Invite. the French to t 
aſſiſtance, ib. Conſpitaey formed againſt 
the Barons, 185. Compelled to reſtore 
ſome eſtates which had been yiven to them 
by king John, 88. Enter into a conſe- 
deracy againſt Henry III. 195.. Diſcon- 
tented on account of the high eſtimation of 
| foreigners at the court of Engl nd, and at 
the marriage of Simon de Montfort with 
Henry the Third's fitter, 199. Repair to 
London in a hoſtile manner, ib Compel 
Henry to comply with their demands, ib. 
Reſolve to free themfelves and the king- 
dom from the tyranny of the court of 
Rome, 204. Order the pope's nuticis to 
depart the kingdom, 1b. - Commit their 
12 to writing, ib. Demand ſatis- 
action from the pope, 208. Oypoſe 
Henry III. ib. Eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
earl of Leiceſter againſt the king, 208. 
Begin to hold ſecret conferences, with = 
view to reform the government; 213» 
Cauſe the king to fign the Proviſions- of 
Oxford, 214. Swear to ſtand by each 
other, 21 5. Subſtance of their lettet to 
the pope in juſtification of their proceed- 
ings, ib. „. Take meaſures againſt the 
king, 217. Barons, aſſembly of, con» 
vened, 218.. Declare againſt the king, 
id. Gain advantage over the king, 219- 
Cauſe the king to confirm the Miſe of 
Lewes, 220. Summon a parliament, 22 1. 


Govern the kingdom, ib. Look with jea- 


' louſy on the great r of the eat of 
Leiceſter, 222. onfederate army de- 
_— 223. Complain of Gaveſton's ill 

viour, 251. Draw together an army,. 
ib. Drive the king before them, > 1.4 

Take Gaveſton priſoner, ib; Put Gauen 
to death; ib. Pispleaſcd at the conduct 
of queen Iſabella, 265. Form plans for 
the redreſs of grievances, ib. Revolt, ib. 
Diſagreement between the Barons and Iſa- 

- bella reconciled, 266 | mA 

Barton, Elizabeth, a viſionary impoſtor, de- 
tected, 451 i > clo bon os, 

Baxter, Richard, his trial, 718 

Beaton, cardinal, murdered, 4$r, . 

Becket, — à, diſputes between him and 

99 enry, 138. Anecdotes of that p 

5 ene} axon His letter to Henry LI. 1 a4 

Ma,ſſacred, 145. Miracles wrought at his 
tomb, ib. . : | 

Bede, anecdotes of, 133 | 

Bedloe, William, a noted informer, 70g 

Beer, the brewing of, prohibited, by renſon 
of a famine, 254 WEE 

Belinus enjoys part of Britain, 13. Obtains 
a great victory over his brother Brenajus, 
ib. In poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, ib. 
Revives the Molmutine laws, ib. Bel nus 
and Brennius reign conjointly in Britain, 
14. See Brennius. IS 


| Bell” Robert, malots # moticn' fax the cathels 


of a grievance, 537. Is reproved for his 
temerity, ib. 1 
Belle · Iſle taken by the Engliſh, 837 
Benbow, his action with the French in the 
Weſt-Indies, 769 ä Gy 
Berwick taken by Edward I. 238. Deli. 
vered up to Edward III. 270. Annexed 
to the crown of England, iv. 
Bible, Tindal's tranſlation committed to the 
flames, 450 | 555 | 
Bible, tranſlation of, propoſed to the clergy, 
454. Ney tranſlation of publiſhed, 533 
Biged. Hugh, refuſes to attend Edward I. 
to Gyienne, 241 e 


Bilney, Thomas, a prieſt, burned for bereſy, | 


450, 14. 1 ee 
Biſhops empowered to impriſon heretics, 
Bladud, ſon of Hudibras, reigns in Britain, 

11. Builds Kaerbadus, iv. 


Blenheim, battle of, 771 | 


harta and the Charta 


— . ._ lit... a 


” * 
. 
— 


— 
tan... att. * 
- 


Blood, en in a . 697. Enters 
, gt to carry off the crown and 

N from the Lower, ib. 
Bloreheath, battle off 374 


——_ widow of Praſutagus, kitg of the * 


Icenians, oppoſes the injuſtice of the Ro- 

mans, who had ſeized upon her poſſeſſions, 
12. „Her daughters; rawöiſhed and herſelf 

5. by. the Roman officers, 155 
the Ca of Britain againſt 


Maflacres I a ns tp | 
"of * 26. Fler dpesch to the | 
ore b the Romans, 


chen f, ib. 


ib. eſa ow rl 
5.5 5 15 of, Alain; in, nie i of 
a ES „His ttandard taken, i 
Bah, Kamp uf, Heagy 2 n of, 
440. to proceed to ex · 
— e og the ** Privately 


98 7 ge? I. * 
r kane 449 *he 


* 7 uted, 
1 2 17 1. i lin 


quiſh his claims-to the kingdom of 


land, 
Borkwell carlo a favourite of Mary, queen 
ol Scots, 525. Charged with the murder 
- of lord Dar ley „26. , Lives in concubi- 
DAge. with Mary, 627. Divorce from 
his wife, ib. Marries Mary. s 28. Com- 
pelled to leave Scotland, ib. bal by 
piracy, ib. | 
Bounty, mutiny on board the, 9 5 
Boyne, hattle of, 740 
Brandt, oount, executed, 864 
Brennins enjoys part of Britain, 1 13. Bren- 
ius and his fleet diſperſed by a ſtorm, ib. 
R Ae e tie coaſt of Albania, ib. Van- 
uiſhed by Belinus, ib. Takes ſhelter, in 
aul, ib. Marries the daughter of Segi- 
; nus, duke af the ANobroges,ab. Succeeds 
to the dukedom of the Allqbroges, 1 ib. 
Þ 3 5 Britain in an — * e 1 1 
pes atta at of Beli - 
435 ib. * 4 euces compoſed, ib. 
" Koo joingly with his: brother Belinus, 
ib. yicopetrt meaſures to reduce | the 
*- proyiness of Gaul under, their eker 
a -. 3b, :T he brothers on into Gaul, and 
duce it to their obedience, . ib. They 
.* march towards Rome, of. which | ob- 
"+ *rain- on, ib. Breanyus remains in 
Italy. Nhere he; — * est tyranny, 
25 . 
tetagne, treaty 0 A 1. 
Bretagne, duke, oft -aifled;py the Knglith in 
4 the recavery of his duke » 295. Fly 
e 
foci Bai, 


re- 


his peace with rege 2 
2 but: coldly, ib 
N erde. 1 725 


and commerce, agg I by 14 jt 
Ceſar,- 17. Part of aan 
man province under the title of Brita 
4 * The Whole i Aae e he 
omans, 23. je tot 
| "I Gaul, 25. Being drained of 
its forces is ſubject - the incurſions of the 
. Figs and Scan I. b by th Ro: 
mans, 2 wil wars: in Britain 
State of Britain after che ropquaſ of Bn e 


and religion, 16. am ors. to 
Czſar,; 18. . a peace with him, 
ih. Renew) hoſtilities, hy Gain ſome 
advantage, ib. Enjo eir liberty under 
: 2 25. After ahh, joyed their 
ty ninety-five ye years, the Britons are 
lg Candi, th ib. Conquered by 
gan x thirty confl 
Romans, 21. 


2, 


ir turn, ib , 
1 
man . 


— quiet u 
N pay u jus | 


125 


4 


2 


— 


INDEX 


— 


- left to-the rava 
and not being ab 185 

Rome, elect an el 
26. Acquitted by 


their REL 
taih ſu 
rot for' the 
Xs of all Roman 


| ſelves to arms that they 
invadets, ib. Lhe Bricons fe 
mans for aſliſtance, but in vain, ib. 
vite the Saxons, ib. 
I 28. 
ande, 


5 


In- 


2 the: Armoricans to their alb&- | 
Entizely defeated, 32 


5 2 . the yoke of Edward, 247. 
3; m m Edward's court, ib. Ac. 
| FAT an —— in Scotland, is defeated, 
ib. Retreats into the Highlands, ib. Re- 
turns from his retreat, 248. Aſſembles 


Scotch monarchy, 283. Dies, 266 


addreſs to Anacletus, ib. His ſucceſs 


. the- Grecians, ib. 


mw Arrives at. the illagd of Leogecia, 


8. Enters the modth of the river Loire in 
; Aquitain, ib. Joins with Corineus, ib. 
Obtains the victory over Goffarius Pictus's 


the ci 


named G 
Bucer, burned at Cambridge, 497. 


of Richard III. 400 
Buckingham, duke of, offends Wolley „ 
CON, to the Tower, ib. Bel. 

i 
Buckingham, duke of, 
the nation, 61 
| nation, 616. * 
nation, 61 eſalves to engage 
5 25 A — wa 2 Fits 

ured, b 64 Aſſaſſinated, 62 


Fen. into Eng 

mn 11 

2 x expoſed in 2 cage 
- the walls of Berwiek callle, 2 447. 


rens the court and 
fore favourite of the 


Cen- 


burn, 390 in 
adm. ſem to relieve Minorca, $44. 
— 7 account for his cn at | 


'B 


A 4 


CABAL formed, 696 
Cade, Jack, account of his inſarreQion, 370 
Cadiz, taken b the Engliſh, $29.07 51 
Calar, Caius Julius, Tarildes Britain, 2. 
Conquer an 8 of . 18. 
ceives ambaſſadors from ih 
I N a peace y ich the 
of Cæſar's flees deſtroyed 
forces attacked by the Brifone, 
* far worſted, ib. Regains his 8 


Britons, ib. 
dnl ni His | 


a 
Worked by the Britons, ib. ogy: a ih 
Britons, ib. Obtains an advanta 

_ Caffibeliaun,. ib. . Renders Caſh Haun | 
 rributary, ib. Accuſed of turning, his back 


to the Britons, ib 


Calais beſieged by Edward III. 258. Taken | 
VII of |. 


7 
* 


juriſdiction, ib. Defired to inure them- 


Varrel with them, 


an army and obtains ſeveral advantages 
over the Engliſh, ib. Reſtorer of the 


Brutus, deſcended from. the Troj Jans, * His 
letter to king Pandraſus, ib. His ſttata- 
gem to overcome the Grecians, 6. His 


"of hter of Pandraſus for his wife; a large 
| flect well ſtored with proviſions and necel- | 
, facies; and leave io depart from Greece, | 


with his followers, ib. Conſults the pra- 
_ cle of Diana, ib. Ic 8 1 anſwer, 


army, ib. Lands at Totneſs, g. Builds 

of New Tray, ib. Has by his 
wife Abbe ſons, Loctin, Albanagt, and | 
Kamber, ib. 'The death of Brut us, ib. Sir-, 


Buckingham, duke of, put to death by order 


to Fort 


Wiler 

— expoſed on walls of Roxborough 
; * 8 5 Carter, Hob, a dender 
dn Thomas, unjuſtly executed at 'T'y- 


| {| 


915, 1, Execvted, ib 
Byron, | lotd, tried for the murder of Mr. 
"ER: with, whom he fought a duel, | 
Found guilty of ee ib. 
i 1 


j 


e Britons, 1b. il 


| 
| N 


Brute, pe kk endeavours to free his coun- | | | 


— 


Obtains the || 


reenſhield, reigns in Britain, 10 |' 


{os the confidence of the 
8 


4 


concludes a peace with the 2 ib. 
Leaves Britain, ib. 1 Wt |. 
tain, ib. Gains ſome 5 


. 


by Edward III. wag beg g 
ance attempts the recover 4 
42 duke of wiſe, 5 J FA 
donians 14 the Roman 2 57 ef 
2 by the Romane, ib. Again re- 
volt, 1 
| bee earl of, heir to Famiicd w W. 
timer. See York, houſe 7 
|. Cameron, * ibald, F 813 
f * 53 20311 16 
4 


Ms 


—— —_—  . 4 
* m 


Conſtantine ee the de- | Canning, Elizabeth, her 7 Very 813 
council of Nice, ib. Being 


Ih Þ- 
s from * 


3, be to Agage the 


3 taken, and reduced to aſhes, 57. 

itants decimated, ib 

e proclaimed King of Eng land, 

Kobe wh under Bibel. 
— _ O <1 the hands and feet f 
the ges in his poſſeſſion to be ch 
off, ib. Luba gen board his = 
returns to Denmark, ib. Again lands i 4 
England with a rful army, 

. Compels prince Edinund to retire befor 
him, ib. Makes à great ditch en the 
ſouth fide of the james, 60. Inveſts 
the city of London, ib. Obliged to re- 

. treat from king Edmund, ib. Ohſtinate 
battle between Canute and Edmund, ib: 


Decamps in the night, ib. A ain eſts 
| N ib, : 6 


Compell ed- to retire With 
diſgrace, ib. Again beſieges Lon lon, ib. 
Flies from Edmund, ib. Commiis great 
ravages in Mercia, ib. Defeats Edmund 3 
ariny,, ib. Peaccably Feceived by the 
Londoners, after a diviſion of the ccuntry 
had been agreed on, ib. Obtains the 
ſo: ercignty of England, 61. Deals 
treacheroully with Dane family, ib. 
Divides the Kingdom into four govern- 
ments, ib. Wars With the Van Aab 52. 
Overeomes their army, ib, Obtains the 
kingdom of Norway, 63. Makes a jour- 
_ ney to Rome, ib. Kpiitle of Canute to 
the Engliſh, ib. Dies at Shafteſbury, 
64. Laws of Canute, ib. 
Canute II. or Hardicanute. See Haig. 
nute 
Cape Preton, taken, 807 : 
Caractacus, king of the Stlures, obſtinately 
engages the Roman army under Oftorius, 
but 1s ny vr ro and his wife and family 
taken priſqners, -2+. Caxactacus del, 
vered in chains to the Roman general, ib. 
His ſpeech before the Roman tribunal, ib. 
42 at liberty together with his family, 
Caxrauſius ordered to ſcour the ſeas of the 
Franks and Saxons, 24. A man of great 
injuſtice, ib, Gains the ſoldjers Her to 
his party, ib. Permitted to enjoy the 
or erpment of Britain, ib, A 
Alectus, his confdential friend, ib; 
LY 15 an order of William ! 


Callifle, ie ſee of founded, 1 
Carliſle, taken by che pretender, 808. Re- 


taken, ib. 
Carre, Robert, 3 favourite of James I. 604. 
Account of, ib. x. His intrigue with. the 
counteſs of Emex,. 60 
55 Wat lah in- 
ſurrection, 297 - 
Carthagepa, attack upon, 80k. ö 
Cartifmandua, qucen of the Brigantes, de- 
_ livers Caractacus to the Romans, 21. 
© Rejetts her huſband Venutius, and mar- 
ries his ſervant Vellocatus, ib. : 
*Cas, St. unſucceſsful ex efition to, $22 
Caſſibellaun, -rei gs in Britain, 15, Routed 
by Czar, 105 Made tributary by the 
Romans, ib. 
Caſſiterides. See Scilly 
Caſtile, duke of Lancafter s to the 
crown of, 301 | 
Cavaliers, 654 
Cecil, ſecretary of fate, created lord — 
leigh, 541. Dies, 


73 
Cenrick, e his father Cerdick, 31 


|" Centaur, captain Inglefield, founders, 894 

| Cerdick 7 in Britain with a reinforce- 

ment of Saxons, 30. Anceſtor of the 
preſent royal fam ly, ib. Monarch of 
the Saxons, ib. Obtains Somerſerſhire 
and Hampſhite, ib. Founds the king» 
dom of Weflex, ib. His death, 31 


* Charitable torpotation, great abuſes com- 
over 


mitted by the managers of, 801 
Charles, ptince, led afide by the duke of 

Buckingham, 613. Charles and Buck- 
- Ingham ſet out for Spai n, 614. Returns 
to England, 615. Aſcends the throne, 
618. Eſpouſes the Pie Henrietta, 
ib. 


e commons complain concerning 


3 the growth | f popery, ib. Arbitrarily 


throws: members of the houſe of 
| \commions.into 'prifon, 619.  Tyrannical 
-behaviour, 520. Sends Buckingham on 


a frivolous*e ition to France, 622. 
Commons petition the king to redreſs 
grievances, 623. Vields to the com- 
mons, 624. ſcontents of the 2 
2 
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| Diſcontents of the \puritans, 63 | 
DP which occa- 
tumults, 63 


Expedition againſt 
Scotland, 636. fue os the breach | 


with the Scots, 637. Commons oppoſe 

- his uſurpations, ib. Scots enter England, 
. 638. Agrees to a treaty, ib. N di- 
velted of his royal authority, 655. His 
queen for Holland, 656. Re- 
tires to Lotle, ib. Takes hoſtile meaſures- 

- "againſt the parliament, 6572 Kc. Sum- 


mons a parhament at 


ord, "oh Ob- 
tains ſey=ral advantages, 667. fires a | 


treaty with the parliament, 668. His af- 
fairs in Scotland, 669. . Diſorders com 


626. | Concludes peace with Yak, , 629. | 
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© tempted to | 
Commonwealth, 680. - 
Commuration act, 904. 
Company, Eaft India, 
| "804, 865, 904 . 
|- Conſtantine permits the free exerciſe of 
Chriſtianity, 25 nee 
Conſtantine choſen emperor of Britain on 
account of his name, 26. Beheaded, id. 
Cordeilla, ſoverei 
ſtroys herſelf, ib. 
Corfe Caſtle, Edward the Martyr, aſſaſſina- 
wd there, 53 
Corineus, of Trojan extraction, 8. Ser- 
viceable to Brutus, ib. The diſtrict af. 


e 315; 4 
A 


affairs of, 553, 863, 


in Britain, 12. De- 


En , 61. 
with the Engliſh, 62, 


aftef an inſutteRion, 45. Make a deſcemt 
on England, 54. mmit great ra- 
vages, ib. Land at Gipſwick, (Ipſwich) 
54. Bfibed to depart, ib. Commit great 
— — under Sweyn, 54, 55. General 
maſſacre of the Danes projecied, 55. The 
maſſacre put in execution, 56. Again 
invade England, ib. Bribed to leave off 
their ravages, ib. Take advantage of the 
diflenfions in England, g. Extend their 
conqueſts, ib. Proclaim Canute king of 
England, 58. Obtain the ſovereignty of 

| Gtadually incorporated 
Expelled the 
kingdom, 68. Give Diſturbance to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, o. 
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mitted by the king's troops, 67 1. His 
affair in a declining poſture, 673. De- 
Evers himſelf N Scots, 674. De- 
kvered by the Scots to the Britiſh parlia- 


terwards called Cornwall affigned to Co- 
© rineus, 9. His death, 10 
| Corn, dearth of owing to engroſſers, 818 
| Corniſh inſurrettion, 412. The ringleaders | cherouſly murdered, 526, 1. | 
want, ib. | Seized by Cromwell's order, | executed, 413 Death, William, captain of the Terrible, a 
675. Sent priſoner to Hampton Court, | Cornwallis, lord, and his whole army taken, private ſnip of war, gallant exploits of, 
tb. from Hampton, 676. Ta-“ 885 | 81 ſt, | 
ken, ib. ConduRed to Cariſbrook Cafſ- | Coronation, ceremonies obſerved at, 1 54, u. 
due, ib. Parliament negociate with him, | Corporation and Teſt acts, motion for their 
db. The parliamen repeal, 910, Rejected, 912. Motion for 


t ejected by col. Pride, 
b. Removed to HuritCalile,1b. Brought | repeal, 924. Motion rejected, 925. Re- 


Dangerfields, an abandoned informer, 707 
Darnley, Henry, marries Mary queen of 
Scots, 523. Hated by Mary, 525. Trea- 


1 | 

Demerary and Iſſequibo, taken, £82 

Denmark, George prince of, marries Anne 
daughter of James duke of York, 715 


b. F ed, 9 Deſpencer, Hugh le, ſenior, taken priſoner 
to trial, 677. Sentence paſſed againſt him, peul again moved, 928. Again rejected, ib. by queen Iſabella, and hung in his ar- 
it. Executed, 678. C r, ib. His | Covenant, entered into by the Scots, 635. mour, 260 | 

_ offpring, ib. Is Solemn league and, 664. 4 1 (9s Hugh le, junior, choſen by Edw. 

Charles II. proclaimed at Edinburgh, 680. | Coventry, riot at, 940 II. as a favourite, 255. Great diſturb- 


Cranmer, Thomas, lays a ſcheme for Henry 
VIIIL's divorce, 444. Annuls Henry's 


Secures himſelf in Worceſter, 682. Flies 


| ances on account of, 256, Hung by or- 
from Worceſter, ib. Wanders about for 


der of Iſabella, 261 
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ſome time, ib. . Eſcapes to the conti- marriage with Catharine, 447. Cran- | Deyonſhire, Baldwin Redvers, earl of, re- 
nent, ib. Efforts to reſtore Charles II. mer's {entence declared null by the court volts, 12 e 5 


689. Proclaimed at Whitehall, 690. En- 
ters London, 691. Aſcends the throne, 
692. Church of England reſtored, 693. 
Marries Catharine, intanta of Portugal, ib. - 
Declares: war. againſt the Dutch, 694. 
Actions with the Dutch, ib. Peace with 


of Rome, ib. Abp. of Canterbury, ſe- 
cretly adopts the Proteſtant tenets, 45c. 
In danger trom his enemies, 476. Hated 
by queen Mary, 497. Convicted of high- 
treaſon, ib. Recants, 505. Returns to 
Proteſtantiſm, 506. Burned, ib. 


Diceto, Ralph de, account of, 325 

* Lo mon droit, uſed as a motto by Edw. N 
273 | 

Dingley, Sir Thomas, executed, 464 

Diflenters, favoured by William III. 734 

Dock-yards, plan for tortifying, 906 _ 


— 
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_ 


Drake, Francis, account of, 547, 4. Very 
treaſon, but his lite ſpared, 809 ſucceſsful again the Sprints, _ 
Cromwell, Sir Thomas, Henry VIII's. in- Drogheda, ſiege of, 652. Taken by ſtorm, 
ſtrument in oppreſſing the eecleſiaſtics, 681 | | 
465, et alibi, Created earl of Eilex, 406. |- Druidiſm, account of, 16. Dru;dical max- 
Accuſed of high-treaſon, condemned, and ims, ib. ak: 
executed, ib, | | Dudley, —, choſen by Henry VII. as an 
Cromwell, Oliver, complains of the preach- inſtrument of arbitrary power, 415. Be- 
ing of popery, 627. Gains advantage headed, 419 © het 
over the royaliſts, 664, 606. New mo- Dung Scotus, Johannes, account of, 324 
| dels the army, 671. Inveſted with the | Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, obtains an | 
ſupreme command of the army, ib. Ac- aſcendeney over king Edred, 46. Aſſiſts ; 
cuſes ſeveral members of the houſe of the monks, ib. Groſsly inſults king Ed- 
high-treaſon, ib. Takes Drogheda by wy, 47. Baniſhed the kingdom, ib. Re- 
ſtorm, 681. Recalled from his govern- turns to England, meets with great pre- 
ment in Ireland, ib. Gains a complete] ferment, 48. Account of, 49. Prophe- 
victory over the king at Worceſter, 082. Cy, 54. His death, ib. 
Diſſolves the parliament, 683. Made Dunwalls Molmutius, obtains.the throne of 
protector, 684. Reſolves to make war Britain, 12. Eſtabliſhes the Molmutine 


country, ib. mon, 700, w , Meal-tub | 
lot 70% 709. Rules with tie po- 
n N death, 716. His illegiti- 
mate iſſue, ib. Charavtr, ib. | 
Charles V. of France, endeavours to ſet afide 
the treaty of Bretagne, 289 | 
Charles V. emperor, reſ ns his crown, 505. 
Charles Town taken, 878 
Charnock, Robert, executed for treaſon, 


3 © , heck 
Charter ted by Stephen for the ſecuri 

'of the liberties bf the nation, 123 F 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, account of, 32 
Chelſea Hoſpital, bill for the R 
k.”. eee 

r en on © t v 

liſh, 295. Expedition . 0 
Cherokee chiefs, do homage to George II. 


| 
the Dutch, 695. Forms the Triple Al- Creſſy, Englith forces encainp at, 277. Battle Dolphin, hardſhips experienced on [ 
Hance, 696. Deſperate ſea-fight with the ot, ib. | 1's f 824 | . 
Dutch, 698. Peace with the Dutch, 699. | Croifes take Jeruſalem by ſtorm, 112 Domeſday Book compiled, 104 
: : Scheme to c the religion of the | Cromartie, iord, found guilty of high- 14 
, ö 
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- Yor © © | on Spain, 685. Plots againſt his life, ib. | laws, ib. | | 
Chicheley, Henry, elected abp. of Canter- | 2 686. ne of his family, ib. Durham, Simeon of, account of, 324 14 
„ on Se ae ROO | Raracter, ib. | R Wb: | 
Chritianity ſuppoſed to have been planted | Cromwell, Richard, protector, 687. Re- | E. 
in Britain in the time of Nero, 21. Em- tires from the protectorate, ib. 
braced by Lucius, 3232 Cruſado, announced by pope Urban II. 112 | EADMERUS, anecdotes of, 134 


Chriſtians perſecuted by order of Diccle- 
than, 24. Favoured by Conſtantius, 25. 
Permitted 'to have the free exerciſe of 
their religion under Conſtantine, ib. 
Church, divifions'in, 299. Reformation of 
ne 431. Reformation undertaken, 
432. Alterations in the 'church, 448, 
454. Affairs of, 458, 510 4 
Churches, new ones voted, 783. 
Clarence, duke of, unjuſtly accuſed, con- 
demned, and drowned in the Tower, 391 
Clarendon; conſtitution of, 140, w. 
Clarendon,. Lord, articles of impeachment 
_ .._ againſt; 696. *. 7 


Claudius ſubjects the Britons to the Roman | 


Culloden, defeat of the rebels at, 809. 
Cumberland, duke of, ſent to the continent, 
807. Returns to England, ib. Deteats 
the pretender, ' 809 | 
Cumberland, William, duke of, dies, 851 
Cumin, Robert, maſſacred, with 700 of his 
followers, 99 TE 
Cunedagius reigns in Britain, 12. His | 
death, ib. | | 
Cunobelin maintained a good underſtanding 
with the Romans, 20 | 
Curfew bell invented, 98 
Cyprus, Engliſh fleet driven on the coaſt of, 
157. Treachery of the king of that 
rand, ib. The iſland ſubdued, and the 
"king ſent priſoner to Syria, ib. 


Earthquake in England, 249 One felt at 

London, 812. Dreadful earthquake at 
Liſbon, 813 þ . 

Eaſt India compare affairs of, 750,762,763 

Ebraucus, ſon of Menpricius, aſcends the 
throne, 10. Enumeration of his ſons and 
daughters, ib. 3 

Edgar, king of England, maintains a pow- 
erful fleet, 48. Rowed by eight tribu- | | 
tary princes, ib. Publiſhes an edict for | 
the deſtruction of wolves, ib. Violates | 
the chaſtity of a nun, 51. Does penance | | 


for his crime, ib. Relation of one of 
his amours, ib. His marriage with El- 
frida, attended with circumitances of trea- 11 
chery, cruelty, and murder, ib. Various 1 
opinions of hiſtorians concerning his vir- q 
8 a tues, 5 2. His death, ib. 1 4 

8 Edgar Atheling baniſhed from Normandy, 
DANEGELD, levied, 55 


| and forbade to return to England, 109. 
Clifon, Oliver de, beheaded at Paris, 275 | Danes, land in England, and are often re- Received into favour, ib. 
Coin, ſtandard of, fixed by Edw. I. 249 pulſed, * Burn Wincheſter, 35. Re- 


Edmund, king of England, 44. Loſes half 
Coldingham, abbeſs of, and all her nut, pulſed, ib. Become maſters of Northum- the kingdom, ib. Subdues Cumberland, 
periſh in that monaſtery, 36 be 


| | rland, ib. Take the king of Eaſt An. | 45- Murdered by Leolf, ib. | | 
Coleman, Edward, brought to trial-for high | glia priſoner, whom they murder, ib. Edmund, ſirnamed ronſde, ſon of Ethel - ; 

treaſon, 77 Executed, 705% | - "heir cruelty, 36. Much dreaded by the red, ſupports his father's cauſe, 59. Com- 
Commerce of England, account of, 319 _ _ Engliſh, ib. Become maſters of almoſt pe to retire before Canute's torces, 1b. 
Commercial treaty with France ſigned, 907. e 


yoke," 0 | N 
Clergy, grown haughty, build caſtles, 125. 
Petition of, r 
|  Cleves, Anne of, marries Henry VIII. 465. 
» _ Divorced from Henry, 467 


the whole of England, ib. Vanquiſhed pairs to his father at London, ib. De- 
Doebates on, | | by Alfred, 37. Oyerpowered by Edward feats Canute, 60. Obſtinate battle be- 
Commons, houſe of its eſtabliſhment, 222 || the Elder, 41. . Conquered by Edmund | ' tween Edmund and Canute, ib. Compels 

n. | | ; 11 H Canute 


| 
| 
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Edward 


Falkirk 


(fa the cat ding. 
| 8 father like ib be Or 269. e. 


* 
Wks 
Fa ry 


to 5 ib. 8 ib. 
iis b - . 


gere 


f dane ib. His death, ib. Reports 


| 
| 


the canſe of his death, 61. 


His fn 
His beten Alfred and 
Canute Tome uneafineſs, 62 _ 
- Fdmundlbuty, Leland's deſeri 
Eldred, aſcends the 


ward give 


wot, 63 
Engl m throne, _ 45. 


Chaſtiſes the Banes, and compels. Mal- 


colm king of Scotland to-do him homage, 
ib. Northumberland to the form 
' of a province, 46. His death, ab. 
Edward the Elder, diſturbances | the be- 


1 of his reign, 41. lwald, 
aaf 8 german, raiſes an inſur- 
rection, ib. Obtains a.complet 
over Ethelwald, ib. His death, 42. 


Treacherouſly murdered, 


Edward the Confeſſor, aſce 5 throne, 


y dealt treacheroull ully with, ib. 


; Edward the Martyr, aſcends 9 throne, 5 2. 


57. A weak prince, 69. Eſpouſes Edi- 


tha, ib. Deprives his mother of herpoſ- 
ſeſſions, ib. His diſpute with earl God- 
, win, 21. 


Suppoſed to have made ,a will m favour 
of William duke of Normandy, ib. His 
quarrel with Macbeth, ki 
Builds Weftminſter A v, 75. His 
death, ib. Anecdotes concerning him, 76 
dds dhe Tow carries war into 

Robs t 


barons, 21 to facilitate his 
| Eſcape — Zong 222. Effects his 
eſcape, 22 Defeats the 
ter's ſon, . 
ceſter, ib. 
Releaſes the king, ib. En in ſingle 
combat with Adam de Gourdon, 225. 
Takes Gourdon 1 ib. Prepares 
for a, N to the Holy Land, 226. 
His progrets in the Holy Land, 225. His 
life tad, ib. Concludes a truce 
with the Saracens, Ib. 
aſcends the throne (« * gland, 
turns to England, ib. 


228. 


to puniſh Llewellyn princt᷑ of Wa 2 2 | 


; Orders king 


John's charters to be 
wag. * Makes peace with Llewel. 
e onquers. Wales, ib. Orders 

| Wel bard 9 to — put to death, 232. 
Unites fand, 2 Takes 
away the charter * — city o on, 
ib. Baniſhes the and — 

their e ib. ners Scotland, 

23 185 John Ba- -| 

| for — 2 Talg Berwick, 


238. Elis diſpure vl dhe king of France, 
239. Bad ſucceſs of the allies in France, 
242, Confirms the great charter, ib. Ob- 
tains a ſignal victory over the Scots at 
243. enters Scotland, 
and defeats the Scottiſh army, 244. 


Makes additions to the n Ct a- 
a, ib. His 


and the Charta de Foreſt; e- 
verities, 246. His cruelnes in Scotland, 
247. Winters at Carliſle, 248. Taken 
ill at Carliſte, ib. His and cha- 
racter, ib. 

Edward II. iſcnds he throne, 249. Re. 
calls his favourite, Piers Gaveſton, from 
exile, ib. Orders biſhop Langton to be 
impriſoned, ib. Matrics al 250. 

caps favours u Gaveſton, ib. 


adminiftered to Edw. II. ib. a. Com- 


ales, 218. 
lars, ib. Deceives the 


earl of Leiceſ. 
Engages the earl of Lei- 
Defeats the carl's army, ib. 


| 


Oath | 


pelled to fend Gaveſton into baniſhment, ,| 


ib. Edward's queen complains of Gave- | 


ſon's ill behaviour, 251. Flies before 


his barons, 25 3. Conjures the batons to 


_ ſpare his fa 
8 RY'thy death of Garelion, ib. 


Cowes to the barons «x07 
| 8 2 "HE war in Seotland, 


Scots, ib, Perſonne 
by one - Po ras, = Diſturbances be- 
io Fes his queen, 258. 

parliament, 261. Infulted 


| Herbs his 9 ib. C d to re- 
bath | the*enſigns of royalty, ib. His 2 
eo. wn 262,  Cruelties exerciſed agai 
* perſon, 264. = murder, 9” Tonk 
= Mf. fon of Eder. Il. ade 
on w. e 
* N55 of his facher, wo 
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vourite's life, ib. Incenſed 


ad | 


| 


e victory | 


Sends his queen to a nunnery, 
ib, Retakes her from the nunnery, 72. 


of Scotlandy. | 


INDER 


tenſions to the ſoverei 
Land, ib, 3 8 his 


mother's tons uct, id. 
— at Now caſtle, | 
the carl of ib. Takes Iſa- 


della into cuſtody, 269. Takes pen 
himſelf the udminiſt ration of affairs, ib. 


Endeavours to ſet Edward Baliol on the 


throne of © Scotland, 0. Defeats the 
Scots at Halydon Hill, ib. Burns Aber- | 
deen, 274, Claims the-crown of France, 
ib. Sails from England, 272. Aﬀames 
the title of king ot France, 273. 
the motto Dien et mon dyoit, ib. ns] 


to England, ib. Gaim a victory Ser | 


the — at ſea, ib. Challenges the 
King of Franco to ſingle combat, ib. 
Conclules a trace wich the French, ib. 
- Repairs to the frontiers of Scotland, ib. 
Concludes a truce with Scotland, 22 
Creates his eldeſt ſon prince of Wales, id. 
Gains a victory over the F Nach 
at Creſſy, 278. Lays fiege to Calais, ib. 
Becomes maſter of. Calais, 279. Con- 
2 E France, ib. Returns 
to land, ib. The imperial dignity 
tendered to him, ib, Clears the Channel: 


the prince of Wales gains a complete vic- 
tory over the Fru t Poictiers, 282. 
Concludes a trace with France, 283. 
_ Etnbarks for France, ib. Compels the 
French to ſign the treaty of Bretggne, 
284. Loſes his queen, 289. Makes a 
fruitleſ⸗ expedition to France, 290. His 
duthority o 
to a truce with France; ib. Becomes en- 
amoured of Alice Pierce, ib. ex at 
— 292. His character, ib. His 


Edward, prince of Wales, inveſted with the 
incipality of Aquitain, 286. 
5 reſtoring Peter the Cruel to his throne, 
238, Engaged in a war in France, 289. 
Returns to England, ib. Dies, 291. 
— called the Black Prince, ib. 
An IV. afcends the throne, 381. Vie- 
tortious at Toutony ib. Crowned, 382. 
. His amours, 393. Expelled the throne, 
387. Yorkiſts hetake themſelves to ſanc- 
tuaries, ib. Defeats the Lancatirians, 388. 
Takes queen and her ſons pri- 
ſoners, ib. Reſtored to the throne; ib. 
Embarks for Calais, 389. Claims the 


cron of — ib. Concludes a truce 
with France, ib. Acts againſt Scotland, 
177 ey death, ib. chrafiey ib. 
$ ue, 


Edward V. Eads tbe « Sr 3955 Mur- 
dered, together with his brother Richard 
- duke of Yorks 398. Their bones dif- 
eee 
ward VI. a t 4 oun- 
oil appointed, ib. Affairs 2 N. otland, 
48% Iuaſarrection, 487. Loſes ground 
in Scotland, 488. Diſagreement among 


his en counſellors, th, Several prelates | - 


mal-treated, 490- ow the 3 
.ceffion, 4 Sets afide his ſiſters Mary | 
and- an, 495. 5 from the ſucceſſion 


494. 

Dies, ib. His character, ib. 

Edwin, 0 ed to Athelſtan, 42. Dies at 
_ rocky th. Denied Cheittian burial by 
Pope john, till Athelſtan was confulted, ib. 

Edwy, aſcends the throne of England, 47. 
Infulced by Dunſtan, ib. Baniſhes Dun- 
ſtan, ib. His death, 48 | 

| Edwy, Edmund's brother, ſent into baniſh- 
ment, 61. K "raja under pretence of 
r * "ary 8 ©! 

Egbert, firſt kin 3 4 

; : victory bans aa & 

tons, ib. His death, ib. 

| Eleanor, confined in Brilto caſtle, 160. 

Elections, 3 the better regulating con- 
troverted, 

Elfleda, or Ethelfleda, 2. 
proweſs in war, e 


rinceſs of great 

akes . elt 
the government of Mercia, ib. 

Elfrida, eſpouſed by earl Athelwold, 42. | 
Treachery of reſſ her, ib. 
Eſpouſed by Edgar, ih. Cauſe che aſ- 
* nation of her ſon-in-law Edward, $3, * 

t Builds two nunneries, ib. 


vu, mal - treated by the . Di- 
vorced, ib. Fart death, b. _ 


1 105 


of che Spaniſh corſaire, 281. His ſon 


N Agrees | 


rmiſh Bri- | - 


OI” 


Y 


Eli ure rei in Britain, 1 
dau He tober of Trins vantom, 


ib. Ane in to the dene, 5b. 


- 
* 


Eludes n 
* ib. x. Aſcends the Engliſh 
throne, 809. Forms a council, ib. Fa- 
vours j 510. Peace with 
France, 5 12. Peace with Scotland, ib. 
Scottiſh affairs, ib. Forms a kind of al- 
| ance with Scotland, 515: Refuſes 
wy af Fs a ſafe conduct, 411. 
— 2 to be teconciled to Mary, 51 
teſſes feveral abuſes, ib. Aﬀitts the 
of hey 520. II of — 
| equeſted to ſertle the 
8 ib. or: Bremer — 2 France, 
$214 > nine irect Mary in the 
choice of a huſband, 522. Debates about 
the ſucceſſion,” 525. | Remonſtrates with 
Mary on the death of bet huſband; 5 28. 
Appoints commiffioners to examine into 
the giccumftances attending the murder of 
bord * Detams Mary à pri- 
ſoner, 533. Inſurrections, 5 34. Sends 
an army into » 835. Excom- 
municated, 536. Orders . — of 
Norfolk for execution, 
tachment to the duke 47 —— 548. 
Threatened with inſurreQion, 50. bot 
prehenſions for the queen's ue fety, 
Applied to by the ſtates 'of Holland for 
aſſiſtance, 552. Reſolves to aflift the Ne- 
therlanders, ib. Plot againſt her life diſ- 
covered, 554. Orders Mary queen of 
Scots for execution, 560. Appears ſup- 
15 at the execution of the queen of 
- Scots, 50. Threatened with an invaſion 
from the Spaniſh Armada, 562. Armada 
_ appekrs, u. 85 .. Supports 
rance againſt Spain, 570. 25 danger of 
being peiſoned, ib. 2. ition = 
 Cadrz, ib. Strikes the earl of Eſſex, 
Reconelled to Eſſex, 573, Sena i 
to Ireland, 574. ſed with Eſſex, 
ib. Conſents to the execution of Eſſex, 
579. Remorſe on account of the death 
of Eſſex, 582.” Her death, ib. Account 
of her monument, ib. 2. Character, 83. 
i 0 of the realm under 
t 
Ella eee title of king of Soflex; 1 2 
Ely, plan for the ſiege of, ur Sans ed 
to capitulate, 226 
Emigrant French elergy, ſux by the 
muhifieenee of the Engliſh, 942 
Empſon, ——, an inſtrument of atbitrary 
power, 415. Beheaded, 419 
- almoſt extirpated in Ireland, 655 | 
Eſſex, commander in an expedition againſt 
Cadiz, 570. Infulted by queen Elizabeth, 
| $7 72. — on the inſult he received, 
tb. „. Goes to Ireland to quell the in- 
ſurgents, 574. Spends his time in frivo- 


© Joris ent e 575. Severity practiſed 
by, ib. 


iſguſts . ueen by his con- 

duct, 575. Returns to England, ib. Dan- 
gerouſly ill, ib. Ordered before the privy 
council, 576. Sentenced to remain a pri- 

„ö in e 8 houſe, ib. Beheaded 5 372 
ex, counters peopie to poiſon 

Sir Thomas . 2 7 

Eſtates, * reftored to their right 
Owners, 185 

*Eſtates, bill for reſtoration of farfeited, 904. 

Ethelbald, king in Weſſex, 35. His death, ib. 

Ethelbert, b n Kent, a King af Eng- 
land, ib 

Ethelred, king of England, 35. His — 
troubleſome; ib. 

Ethelred II. * the throne, K. 


che kings of Norway and 
Ne their 8 from England, 
Ravages Demands 2 


ma in e * 2 mg a, maſſacre 


of the Danes, ib. The maſſacre cruelly 


executed, 56. His crvelty to Gunilda, 
ib. Marries one of his daughters to Edric 
Streon, 57. His marriage fatal to the 
Engliſm ider, ib. Diſſentions between 
© kis admirale, 2 yl his-country, and 
retires to Normandy, 58. Recalled to 
*. throns, ib. Hi ere ties, ib. Dies, 59 
e. Makes cends the throne of England, 

a journey to Rome to receive 

pope's benediction, 35. His death, ib, 

1 raiſes an inſurrection, 41. In- 
Mies the Normans to moo > England, ib, 


Mm: barge, ib: / 
Ione: g  (Echelwald, 


— = _ — 


Edelwald, anecdotes of 133 
: cee by os Knghth, 881. Fe- 
tition ot the few's 8a, u. Retaken 88 
Lxcife, ſcheme for a general one, 802 p 
xcluſion Bill, 708 en ones 
taken and burnt by the Danes, $6: 
lis inhabitants put to the ſword, ib. Re- 
vola, 97. | Tu 
FAGIUS, burned at Cambridge, 497 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, appointed general of 
parliamentary forces, 668. Obtains a ſig- 
. hal watory at Naſeby, 672 | 
Nn defender of, à title given to Henry 
Saulen ENT 
cland lilands, affair of, 859 
Famine, dreadful one in England, 254 
Farmer, captain, blown up in the Quebec, 
877 5 
Faulkner, captain, gallant action of, 8 36 
Fawkes, Guy, conſpirator in the popiſh 
plot, 501 TL 
2 priſoners acquitted not obliged to pay, 


Felton, John, executed for afixing a bull of 
excomimunication againſt the bp. of Lon- 
don palace, 536 | 
Felton executed tor the murder of the duke 
of Buckingham, 62 5 | 
Fenwick, Sir John, brought to trial, 759. 
Condemned, 160. Executed, ib. 


„ deſcription of, 312 


Feudal | 
Fiber, cha, biſhop of Rocheſter, executed, 


452 


Flemings, Culed in Yorkſhire, 119. Re- | | 


move to Wales, ib. 28 
Florence, a monk of Worceſter, 134 
Flouden Field, battle of, 424 


Flour, application from France for, rejected, | 


* CnanTADE, articles of, 182 
Forreſt, captain, his bravery, 8 19 
Forteſcue, Sir Adrian, executed, 464 
France, crown of 2 _ to — 
king of, 175. Philip obliged to lay al 

ö hy be ag 7. War declared againſt 
France, 813. Peace concluded, 845. Re- 


markable revolution in the internal go- 
Aſſiſts the Ameri- 
- cans, 876. Revolution of, 943, n. Ac- 


Inter- 


vernment of, 862. 


- eount of the war concerning, 945 
rancis I. various ſucceſſes of, 418. 
view between Francis and Henry VIII. 

430. Taken priſoner, 437. Set at li- 

berty, 438. a 

Friend, Sir John, executed for high treaſon, 


= R 
Fro, remarkably ſevere, 804, 354 
1 


GAMB, feathered, forbade to be taken, 174 


Gaſcoigne, Sir William, ſends the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Henry V. to priſon, 

335 Account of, 381 

-Gaſcoignes refuſe to acknowlelige the duke 
of Lancaſter, 305 

Gavefton, Piers, baniſhed, 248. Recalled, 
249. Account of, '250. Made governor 
of Ireland, ib. Recalled, ib. Behaves 
unhecomingly to the queen, 251, Taken 
priſoner, 252. Beheaded, ib. 

Vaul ſubdues- by the Britons, 14 


-George 1. aſcends the throne, 788. Pre- 


tender makes an effort for the crown, 791. 
- Several noblemen executed for rebellion, 


793. Various executions, ib. Joins in 


the quadruple alliance, ib. War with | 


Spainz ib. Peace with Spain, 794. Se- 
cures the dependency of the Iriſh parlia- 
ment upon that of England, ib. Conſpi- 
mey, 797, Gratified with foreign trea- 
ties and alliances, 798. Embarks for 
Helland, 799. Dies, ib. His character, 
üb. Hs offspring, ib. 
"George II. -aſcends the throne, 799. Con- 
- - troverſies, co. IIlieit practices, ib. Re- 
- ecives homage from ſeven Cherokee chieſs, 
801. Prineels royal married to the prince 
of Orange, 802. Prince of Wales mar- 
ries che prineeſs of Saxe Gotha, ib. Con- 
vention between the kings of England 
und Spain, 8 3. Miſunderſtanding be- 
teen the king and prinee of Wales, ib. 
weed gu be Spaniards . Ch 
repriſal againſt t rds, ib. Changes 
e. des. Eaters Ti the Pray: 


Grants letters of 


F, 


FX 


. Triage for his ſiſter Carolina-Matilda with 


- oo ww. -- 
* * 


in his miniftry, 856, Takes into conſi- 


ties commence with the French and Spa- 


akes 


7 


D E X. 


George III, aſcends the throne, 833. Re- 


Strelitz, ib. Spa- 
3 againſt Great Britain, 
. $08, ates war againſt Spain, ib. 

Sends 8eco men to Portugal, 57 re- 
liminaries of peace ſigned France 
and Great Britain, 844. Definitive treaty 
ligned at Paris, 845. Marries his ſrſter 
Auguſta to Charles William :of Brunſ- 
+ wick-Lonenbourg, 847. Affiſts the diſ- 
treſſed Wurtzburghers, ib. Campaign in 
North America, 848. Negociates a mar- 


the prince royal of Denmark, 849. Tax- 
ation of America occafions diſturbances, 
850. Princeſs Caroline-Matilda marries 
the king of Denmark, ib. Makes a change 


deration the affairs of America, 8 57. 1f- 
ſues preſs warrants, 860. Declares againſt 
Spain, 861. Affair with Spain accom- 


| Gloorefier, date len +29 0 
„ ft 


modated, ib. His mother dies, ib. His 
ſiſter charged with heinous crimes in Den- 
mark, 864. Carolina- Matilda ſent to 
Tell in Hanover, ib. Makes an excur- 

fron to Portſmouth, 865. Parliament 

takes into confideration the ftate of Ame- 
h-on the American 
war, 870, . Diſcontents, 87 2. Hoſti- 
niards, 876, 877. Declaration of hoſti- 
lities againſt Holland, 880. Addreſſed 
to put a ſtop to the American war, 886, 
Change in Adminiſtration, 889. New ad- 
miniſtration, 859, Meſſage to the houſe, | 
ib. Preliminary articles of peace ſigned 
between Great Britain and the United | 
Provinces, 900. Peace with France, Spain, | 


and America, concluded, ib. Makes a4 


change in his miniſtry, 901. Union of 


parties, 902. Speech, 903. Signs a treaty | 


of commerce with France, Addi- 
tional Supply, 913. Refuſes a Ruſſian | 
fleet admiſſion into his potts 9 14. Con- 


cludes a defenhive alliance with the States 


General of the United Provinces, 97. 
Defenſive treaty with the king of Pruſſia, 
948. Viſits Cheltenham, ib. Symptoms 
diſcovered of an alienation of mind, 919. 
Regency buſineſs, 920. Reſtored to 
health, 924. Goes in proceſſion to St. 
Paul's cathedral, 926. Meffage from his 
majeſty, 929, . Reconciled to the king 
of Spain concerning port Nootka, 931. 
endeavours to bring about a pacification 
between the Porte and the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, 936. His ſpeech, 941. Meſſage, 
ib. Speth, 942- 
England and France, 943 
Ghoſt, Cock-lane, account of, 844 ; 
Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, 772. 
Spaniards attempt to retake it, but are re- | 
pulſed, ib. Beſieged by the Spaniards, 
799. Spaniards raiſe the ſiege, ib. Spa- 
niards inveſt, 878. The Spaniſh plan over- | 
thrown, ib. Spaniards foreibly attack 
Gibraltar, 885. Repulfed, ib. Grand 
ſiege of, 891. Spaniſh ſcheme entirely 
fruſtrated, 892 
Hilbert, biſhop of London, anecdotes of, 1 34 
Ginekel, gains a ſignal victory over St. 
Ruth and Sarsfield, 744. Takes Lime- 
rick, 745 | | 
Gipswick, (Ipſwich) a body of Daniſh 


troops land at, 54. Return to their“ 


ſhips, ib. 
Glamorganſhire annexed to the throne of 
England, 109 | 


lenco, maſſaere of, 7546. Enquiry into, 
7 | | | 
-GiedJour, Owen, heads the Welſh inſur- | 


, 329- Emers: Herefordthire, ib. 


— 


and Mortimer priſoner, ib. 
| Dies, 334. Account of, ib. s. | 


Glouceſter, revolt of Robert tarl 4 
Glouceſter, duke of, treacherovſly ſeized, 
306. Murdered, 309 e 
Glouoeſter, duke of, accuſed of high - trea- 
ſon, 368. Found murdered in his bed, ib. 
Glouceſter, duke ef, dies, $64 - ;. 
Godfrey, Sit Edmondſbury, murdered, 03. 
Several executed' for His murder, 2 
Godwin puts a body of Vandals to the rout, 
62. Created-carl of Kent, ib. Procures 
the proclamation of Hardicanute-king of 
Wellex, 65. In oppoſition to Harold, ib. 
Gained to Harold's intereſts, ib. Pro- 
| Cutes Harold to be acknowledged:iking 
of Weſſex, ib. Adviſes the affaſſmation 
of Alfred and Edward, ib. Puts Alfred 
and his train to death, 66. Acquitted of 
the murder of Alfred, 65. Eſpouſes the 
cauſe of Edward the Confeſſor, 68. / Ba- 
niſhed from England, -7 1. Infetts the 
coaſt of England, ib. Makes a deſoent on 
the Iſle of Wight, ib. Is reconciled, 72. 
His death, ib. His lands inundated, 113 


Sorboguto reigns in Britain, 12 


Gorbonian rei 
Gordon, lord 
ted, ib. | 1 
Gore _— of, 823 we | 
0 plan or the ion J 762 
— Bertram 2 — — I. 
164; Flead alive, ib. u De 
Gourdon, Adam de, engages prince-Edward 
m fingle combat, 226. Felde himſelf 
prifoner to Edward, +. obtain à par- 
don, ib. | fi £73? 
8 taken, 889 2 1 0 
ratian, elected emperor of Britain; 26. 
Aſſaſſimated, ib. ** 52 
Gray, lady Jane, invited to the throne, 495. 
rns to a private ſtation, 496. Taken 
into cuſtody, ib. Beheaded, 500-14 
Gregg, executed for high-treaſon, 778 
Grenville, Sir Richard, account of his action 
at ſea, 568 i LEenkr 
Griſſm, king of Wales, beheaded, 4 
Griffin, a Welſh prince; brenles his neck in 
ondeavouring to eſcape from the Tower, 


20 | ah 
Groſictefte, biſhop of Lincoln, 4+ 2 
Guadaloupe taken by the Englith, 8 26 
Guardian, ſtrikes on aw iſland of ice, 932 
Guendolœna. eſpouſed by Locrin, 10. Go- 

verns the kingdom, ib. (Goo er 
Guienne confiſcated to the ng of France, 

240. Keſtored to Edward I. 245 E- 

rected into a principality, 286. Some 

of its nobles dilfarievied, 8684 +4, 
Guifcard, marquis de, attempts Mr. Har- 

ley's life, 58 „ „. Re ; 
Guiſe, duke of, takes Culais, $07, Perſe- 

__ of the Hugonots, 5 19. Aſſaſſina- 

ted; 821 N 
-Guiſe, duke of, forms a league againſt the 

roteſtants, 543. Aſſaſſinated, 567 
Guithelin reigns in Britain, 15 
Gunpowder plot, 600 £ | 
Gurgiunt  Brabtruc, reigns in Britain, 14. 

Ireland peopled in his time, 15 - 
Gurguſtius, og” in Britain, 12 


Guthlac, anecdotes of, 1 


in Britain, tg 
eorge, tried, 8 80. Acquit- 


} * 


3 
SGuthrum, overcome by Aikred, and con- 
Hoſtilities between | - 


rerted to Chriſtianity, 37. - His name 
changed to that of Athelſtan, ib. 


H. 


HABEAS Corpus act paſſed, 9 
Hainault, Philiopa of, = Sac, III. 265 
Halidon Hill, battle of, 330 
Hamden, John, acquires popularity, 632 
Hampton Court, ſome account of, 438 
Hanſe-towns, their privileges annulled, 491 
Hardieanute proclaimed king of eſſex, 65. 
King of England, 66. Orders Harold's 
bedy to be dug up and thrown into the 
Thames, ib. Lays the tax of Danegeld 
on the Enghiſh, ib, His death, 67 
Harold Harefoot, aſcends the throne of 
England, 65. 'Endeavours to gain God- 
win to his intereſts, ib. Acknowledged 
king of Weſſex, ib. His death, 66 
Harold -acquires reputation in England, 73. 
Aſpires to the crown, ib. Goes to Nor- 
mandy, ib. Requeſts one of Dake Wil- 
liam's duughters in marriage, 74. Com- 
| =» the Welſh to dethrone Griffin, - their 
ing, ib. Aſcends the throne of England, 
76. Oppoſed by his brother Teſton, ib. 
| 4 Makes 


—ñ 
— 


* 
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— ends 


— ge es —C 


7 
* 40 


Makes preparation againſt duke  Wil- 


iam „ » Perplexed by an invaſion of 
8 2 . Defeats the Norwe- 


m's army, 79. Engages the Norman 
army, 4b, Vanguiſhed by duke William, 
80. Slain in battle, ib. | 


Harold Harfager makes himſelf mafler of 


" Haſtin 
| Haſtings, 


Haſtings, 


the Orcades {Orkney Iſles), 76 


His wife and two ſons made captives, 38. 
Reſtored, ib. with | 
lord, beheaded, 


Haflings, Warren, efq. 14 with the 


Havannah taken, 8 40 


commiſſion. of high- crimes and miſde- 
meanors, 907 Wa T7 4 


Hawke, Sir Edward, gains a conſiderable 
victory over the French, $28 2 
Hayward, Sir John, committed to priſon, 


568 a | 
Be aboliſhed, 736 


1 reigns in Britain, 1 


* 


engiſt and Horſa command the Saxons in 
Britain, 27. 1 yo oo ſove- 
reignty. of Kent, 28. Hengiſt takes upon 
bins the title of king of Kent, ib. His 
death, 29 Neal 


Henrietis, Charles I. 5 queen, miſerable 


Henry I. aſcends the throne, 114. His 


charter, ib. Eſpouſes Matilda, 115, Re- 


ſiolves to complete the conqueſt o Nor- 


mandy, 118. Beſie 


o 


. ſtandard of France, 420. 


'cluded- between Henry h 
king, ib. Takes Robert de Mellent pri- 
ſoner, ib. His interview with pope In- 


Seizes on the archbiſhopric of Canterbu- 


„119. the Nor 
fealty to his ſon William, ib. 


nocent IL 121. Death, 122. Charac- 


ter, ib. Founds ſeveral abbeys, ib. His 


iſſue, ib. 9 
Henry, ſan to Matilda, ſu in his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of England, 131 


Henry II. aſcends the - throne, 134. Acts 


| ket's tomb, 150. 


vigorouſly, ib, Oppreſſes the barons, | 


135. Does honiage to the French king, 


ib. Henry's. affairs on the continent, 
Makes a treaty with Malcolm, ib. 

g ſome — of on. 1 | 
mas i Becket, 138. — | 
(48 „ n : formed I x enry, : 
2 — at Thomas A Bec- | 


an inſorceRion, | 


149.. Does 


ib. Divides England into fix diſtricts, 


Bop III. aſcends ** throne, 186. Op- 
' twee 


Diſſentions among his ſons, ib. | 


ICH 
His war with France, 152. His death, 
and character, 15 


ed by prince Lewis, 187. 
n — and Lewis, ib. Hoſtilities 
recommenced, ib. French defeated, 188. 


Peace concluded, ib. Peace concluded 


with Llewellyn, 189. Loſes ſome terri- 
tories in France, i 90. Adviſed to be- 


land, ib. Diſagreements in England, 193. 
Maltreats the earl of Pembroke, 196. 
His forces routed by the earl of Pem- 
broke, ib. Marxies Eleanor daughter to 


come abſolute, 191. 


rance, ib. Shamefully returns into Eng- 


the earl of Provence, 197.  Enamoured 


of a new favourite, 198. Annuls the 


nts made during his | minority, ib. 
Fakes a diſhonourable peace with Scot- 
land, ib. Compelled to comply with the 
demands of 


for the murder of the king, ib. Inſtances 
of Henry's fickleneſe, 200. Concerts 


meaſures with the pope to exact money 


nay, ih. Conſents to a five years truce, 


202. Demands an aid from the parlia- 
ment, but is refuſed, ib. Project to de- 


JT 


* 


. - clergy by [the | |; 
| - : he ab: Scotland, ib. Conſents 
to a iteaty with the Scots, ib, His queen 
l | 
Oppoled by the ba. 
rons, 205, Eſtabliſhes a' fair 4 Weſt. : 


. 
* 49 
* 


* 


wich he Welſh, ib. 


affairs, 203 


KRigorous exactions 


fees Henry of the adminiſtration of pob- | 
ic m 


delivered of prince Edmond, 


? 


3 vances towürde duke Wil. 


a deſcent on England, 37. 


Cauſes the Normans to {ſwear | 
Takes the 0 


Peace con- 
and the French 


ruce be- 


3, 199. Plan laid 


| 


* 
* 


1 


2 


— 
. 


I —_ . 


_— 


Extortions on the 
un. ib. Account of his campaign in 


- from the people, ib. Involved in a war | 
with France, 201. Lays fiege to Fonte- 


's nuncio, ib. . 


- a tenth of their revenues, ib. 


reſta, ib. 


218. Upbrai 


Tons, ib. 


lics of Edward the 
moved, 226. Taken ill at D | 


i Peace concluded 
claimed re 


Lays fiege 
8500 Returns to E 
bro 


r 
ic of Durham, 206 


Procures the biſhopric of Wincheſter for 


his brother Athelmar, ib. Laviſhes pre- 
Guy. de Luſignam, ib. Oele- 


ſents upon 
brates the nuptials of his daughter Mar- 


oP ry with Alexander III. king of Scot- 


ib. Extorts vaſts ſums of | 
from the Jews, 207, Makes tions 
forthe cruſade, ib. - Dif] leaked with the 
earl of Leiceſter, ib. Diſpute between 


Henry and the earl of Leiceſter before the 


rliament, ib. Oppreſſes the „ib. 
pe to Kare the _ [ire 

ied again is peers, ib, Oppoſed b 
the — Ti. L Clergy rant the king 
Swekrs to 
obſerve Magna Charta and Charta de Fo- 
out for Guienne, 209. 
Fears an attack on the ſide of Caſtile, ib. 


Returns to London, ib. Extorts money 
from the Londoners; ib. The pope en- 


ters into a ſcheme to engage Henry in a 
«1 _ for the co veſt of Naples, ib. 
Takes a journey to » 271. Not 


able to comply with the pope's demands, 
212. In r- of excommunication, 
21 Jo Diſpleaſes his barons, ib. Com- 
pelled to ſign the proviſions of Oxford, 
214. Endeavors to throw off the re- 
ſtraint laid upon him by the barons, ib. 


Barons take meaſures againſt him, 217. 


Comes to terms with the barons, ib. 
Makes a voyage to France, ib. Refuſes 
to fulfil his een with his barons, 


Confirms the Oxford Proviſions, ib. Hen- 
ry's queen inſulted, ib. =. En 
between the king and the earl 

ter, 219. foi 
gages the earl of Leiceſter 
near Lewes, 220. Taken priſoner by the 
barons, ib. Confirms the Miſe of Lewes, 
ib. Releaſed from priſon, 233. His 


cruelties, 224. Endeavours to ftretch the 
Cauſes the re- 


2 royal, 225. 


227. Dies, ib. His character, ib. 
iſſue, 228 | 


Henry IV. duke of Hereford, choſen- by 
the malecontents for their leader againſt | 


Richard II. 308. | Lands at Raven- 
r in Yorkſhire, zog. Takes the 


title of duke of Lancaſter, ib. Marches 


to London, ib. Takes Richard's coun- 
ſellors, lb. Several of Richard's coun- 


ſellors executed, ib. Joined by the duke 
of York, ib. Proclaimed king ot Eng- 
land, 311. Crowned, 326. Conſpiracies 


againit him, ib. The conſpiracy diſco- 
vered, 327. Inſurrection, ib. Several 
of the . executed, 

on foot an ex 
ſurrection among the Welſh, 
veral conſpiracies in embryo diſcovered, 
ib. Makes an incurſion into Wales, 3 30. 
Obtains ſome ad van 


pleaſes ſeveral noblemen, who ſet up the 
earl of Marche 57 him, ib. Engages 
the forces under Hotſpur, 331. Deprives 
the earl of Northumberl 


land's eftate, ib. A'mock Richard, 332. 
Overtures made to him concerning the 
dukedom of Gaſcony, 334. Dies, 335. 
His character, 336. N 


Henry V. aſoends the throne, 336. Re- 


moves the body of king Richard to Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, ib. Revives the Engliſh 
claim to the crown of France, 337. 
Makes war againft France, 339. 
{piracy diſcovered againſt him, ib. Ob- 
tains a victory over the French at Agin- 


court, 342. Returns to England, 343. 
|  Reſolves to proſecute his title to the crown 


of France, 345. Takes the town and 
in France, ib. Takes Rouen, 347. Enu- 
meration of his commu in France, 348. 

ith France, 349. Pro- 
gent of France, 350. Be- 
trothed to the princeſs Katharine, ib. 
to Melon, ib. Takes Melun, 
352. -His 
ther killed in battle, 353. Returns 
to France, ib. 'Lays to Dreaux, ib. 


by pope Urban IV. ib. 
— 4 
oined by ſome bortherm ba- 


onfeffor to be re- 


328. Sets 
pedition to Scotland, ib. In- 
29. Se- 


| over the Scots, | 
ib. Marries Jane of Nayarre, ib. Diſ- 


on- 


* 


— 


of his eſtate, | 
ib. Reſtores the earl of Northumber- ' 


caſtle of Falaiſe, 346. Proſecutes the war | 


PT 
* 


bis queen delivered of a Ion, ib. Queen | 
ine makes a voyage to France, 354- ; 


2 


10d ed, 1 „is death, 3b." De- 
a — of vs Funeral, ib. 


into for 


jou, ib. 


Henry VII. earl of Richmond, 


- - Recevies 


tax, 
one © 


_ ceives the title of Defender of 


in c 


his aſfections from Anne 


2 


Anne of Cleves, 465. 


- 
aA. . 


1 


” 
" 
— 1 
— 


His charac- 
ter, ib. His offspring, 357 


Henry VI. proclaimed king of Kigland and 


France, 358. Loſes 12 places in 
France, ib Sets James I. king of Scot- 
land at liberty, 85. Affairs in France 
decline, 362, Crowned king of France 
at Paris, ib. Returns to London, 363. 


Iruce between France and England con- 


cluded, 367- Treaty of marriage entered 
I enty VL. ib. Marries Mar- 
garet, * of. Reyner, duke of An- 
3 againſt Gaſcony, 

371. Wounded by an arrow, 3752, R 
conciled to his rebellious nobles, ib. Bit. 
— at the queen's meaſures, 373, 
iſturbances break out, ib. Aſſembles 
ſome forces at Northampton, 475. De- 

feated and taken priſoner, ib. His cauſe 
ſupported by the Scots, ib. Retaken, 
377- Depoſed, 378. Act of attainder 
paſſed agaidſt Henry VI. and his family, 
82. Impriſoned in the Tower, 383. 
eſtored to the throne, 387. Again ex- 
pelled, 388. His queen and ſon taken 
—— ib. His ſon murdered, ib. 

xpires in the Tower; iv 
II. e gives diſ- 
turbance to Richard III. 400. Over- 
throws Richard, 401. Aſcends the throne, 
403. His coronation, 404. The: pape 
confirms his title, ib. Att of attainder 
inſt ſeveral noblemen paſſed, ib. Mar- 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth, 40%. Orders 
the queen dowager to be confined, ib. 

ies diſturbance from a 

duke of York, ib. Pardons the pretender, 
406. Affairs of Britany; ib. Concludes 
a truce with the French, 409. Perkin 
Warbec a claimant of the crown, 410. 
Inſurrection in the weſt," 412. Over- 
comes the Comiſh-rebels; 413. Aims at 
abſolute authority, 414. His death, 416. 
Account of his monument, ib. à. + His 


character, 417. His offspring, 448 - 
Henry VIII. aſcends the throne, 479. In- 


- formers -puniſhed, ib. Marries the In- 
fanta Catharine, ib. Diſpute on the con- 
tinent, . 420. Sends ſome forces .into 


France, ib. Obtains a grant of. à poll- 
1 1. Chooſes Thomas Wolſey for 

his miniſters, 422. Orders Ed - 
mund de Ia Pole to be beheaded, 423. 
Embarks for Calais, ib. Marriage be- 
tween Henry's ſiſter and Lewis of France, 
recommended, 425. Letter from Henry - 
to Wolſey, ib. a. Treaties between Henry 
and Lewis of France, ib. x. Diſpleaſed 
with the duke of Suffolk for marrying his 
ſiſter Mary, 426. Reconciled, ib. Pit. 
putes in Scotland, 427. Jealous of Fran- 


cis I. 428. Interview between 


and Francis I. in France, 430. Viſits 


the emperor at Gravelines, ib. Writes 


againſt the doctrines of Luther, 433; Re- 


Faith, 
ib. Declares war againſt France, 4 
Cauſes à general ſurvey of England w be 
made, 435. Levies latge exactions on 


the people, 437. Agrees to renounce all 
claims to the crown ot France, 439. His 


marriage with his brother's wife diſcuſſed, 


o. Enamoured of Anne Boleyn, ib. 

is ul appeals to Rome, 442. Orders 
Wolley to deliver the great ſeal, 443 
Freed from his debts by an act of parlia- 
ment, 444. Diſpute with the clergy, 445- 
Refuſes to appear before the pope or to 
ſend any proxy, 446. Privately cele- 
brates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
ib. Takes meaſures againſt, the court of 
Rome, ib. His marriage with Catharine - 
annulled, 447. Parliament confer.on him 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church 
of England, 448. Proceeds with order 
hanging the hational religion, ib. Diſ- 
turbagces with eccleſiaſtics, 450. Catha- 
rine dies at Kimbolton, 45 er 


Becomes enamoured of Jane Sey more, ib. 
Orders Anne Boleyn for execution, 457. 
Marries Jane Seymore, ib. Inſurrections, 

Jane - Seymore dies, 460. His 
ute with cardinal Pole, 462. Marries 
Hates his new 
wife, ib. Fixes his affections on Catha- 
rine Howard, 466. Is divorced from 
Anne of Cleves, 467.  Marries Catharins 
| ; 11 Howard, 


Howard, 468. Orders Catharine Howard 


to be beheaded, 469. His affairs in 
Scotland, 470. Marries Catharine Parr, 
72. Sends a fleet and anarmy to in- 

vade Scotland, 473. Goes to Calais, 
9 * His death, 478. His character, 
ib. Offspring, ib. 

Heptarchy, account of, 432 ; 

Hereford, duke of. See Henry IV, 

Hermione, taken, 841 | 

Hexham, battle of, 383 

Hogue, La, battle of 747 

Holland and Zealand revolt, 544 

Holy Land, account of, 158 

Hooper, biſhop of Gloucelter, burned, 502 

Horta. See Hen iſt, | 

Hotſpur erects a ſtandard, 330. Slain in 
battle, 331. See Percy 

Hoveden, Rome de, account of, 324 

Howard, Sir Edwd. killed in an action, 422 

Howard, Catharine, beheaded, 469 

Howe, lord and general, their declaration 
and proclamation, 870 

Hudibras reigns in Britain, 10. Builds Kaer- 
lem, Kaerguen, and Mount Paladur, 11 

Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, account of, 321 

Hugonots make peace with the Catholics, 

21. Plan for the extirpation of, 523. 

Many maſſacred at Paris, 542. 

Huſs, John, account of, 380 


J. 


AGO reigns in Britain, 12 
Jie, cruclties of, $00 
amaica, inſurrection at, 832 
mes I. aſcends the throne, 5955 Diſco- 
very of a conſpiracy, ib. Diſputes about 
prerogative, 598. Concludes a peace 
with Spain, 599. .Guppowder plot, 600. 
- Union of the Cin ms of England and 
Scotland canvaſſed, 601. Attempts to 
civilize the Triſh, 604. His parliaments 
begin to ſhake off arbitrary power, 6c0, 
Fruitleſs expedition to the palatinate, 
617. His Jeath and character, ib. 
James, duke of York, declares himſelf a 
Catholic, 697. Ducheſs of York dies, 098. 
Bill toexclude him from the throne, 708. 
James II.  Succeeds to the throne, 716. 
. Endeavours to eſtabliſh popery, 721- 
Orders the primate” with ſeveral bi- 
ſhops to be committed to the Lower, 


24. Intended invahon of the priace of 


range made known to James, 726. 
Deſires to treat with the prince of Orange, 


729. Sends his queen to Calais, ib. 


- Embarks for France, ib. Lands in Ire- 
land, 737. Lays ſiege to Londonderry, 
738. Kaiſes the ſege of Londonderry, 

th. Orders a coinage of braſs money, 

739. Defeated on the banks of the 

yne, 741. Expires at St. Germains, 


765. Character, ib. 


James I. king of Scotland ſet at liberty, 
. 359. Swears fealty to Henry VI. ib. 
James king of Scotland ſeized, 548. E1- 
.. capes from his keepers, 549 
Ida, firſt king of Northumberland, 31. 
.. His death, 32 | 
Jefferies, Judge, a violent perſecutor, 718. 
Sent on the Weſtern circuit, 720. His 
eruelties, ib. Dies, 740, u. 
me of Prague, account of, 380. 


erſey, French make a deſcent on, 881. 


Are repulſed, ib. 
Jeruſalem taken by ſtorm, 112 
Jeruſalem, knights of St. John of, diſſolved, 
6 | | 


6 . 
: . ſeveral of them maſſacred, 154. 


Cruelly treated, 174, 2. Deſire leave 
to depart the kingdom, but are refuſed, 
209. Vaſt numbers executed for de- 
baſing the coin, 230. Baniſhed, 232 


Incendiaries, &c. infeſt England, 801 


Undependents, riſe and progreſs of, 678 


Indies, Eaſt, affairs of, 825, 835, 848, 


', R852, 856, 890, 899, gol, 934 


Ingulf, anecd 


otes of, 134 


Innocent, Pope, letter of, 172, u. 


offred, anecdotes of, 134 
— ſon of Henry II. ſent governor into 
Ireland, 152. Marries Aviſa, 156. Par- 
© takes in the regency, 158. His eſtates 


4 forfeited, and himſelf excluded from the | ; | | 
LAMBERT executed for hereſy, 463 


; ſucceſſion, 160. Received into favour 


* 


" 
* 


again, 163. Again diſcarded, 164. Vin- 


* 


J ohn aſcends the throne, 165. Takes poſ⸗ | 
ſeſſion of Guienne, 167. Procuresa divorce 
from Axiſa, ib. Marries Iſabella, ib. Diſ- 


pute between, him and the abp. of York, 
ib. Quatrels with the clergy, ib. John 


diſguſts his barons, 168: 'Debauches the 
wives and daughters of ſeveral barons, ib. 
Embarks for Normandy, ib. Conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him, 169. War on 
the continent, ib. Returns to England, 
170. Impoſes on the barons, ib. Oppreſſes 
the clergy, ib. Loſes Normandy, 171. 
Death of his mother Eleanor, ib. Loſes 
his French provinces, ib. Extorts money 
from the nobility, ib. Loſes the affec- 
tion of his 1 172. The barons invite 
the king of France to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England, 175. Orders ſome 
Welſh hoſtages to be hauged, ib. Diſ- 
bands his army, ib. Compels his barons 
to give him hoſtages, ib. Sentence of 
depoſition thundered againſt John, ib. 
Raiſes an army, ib. Refigns his crown to 
the pope, 176, Quarrels with his barons, 
177. Goes to France, 178. Demands 
a. truce with Philip, ib. Returns to Eng- 
land, jib. Barons compel the king to ſign 
Magna Charta and Charta de Foretta, 179. 
Applies for abſolution from his oaths, 
183. Retires to the Iſle of Wight, 
ib. The pope. annuls the two charters, 
ib. Lays bh to Rocheſter, 184, Pref. 
ſed by the barons, 185. Narrowly ef. 
capes drowning, 186, Loſes hs bag. 
gage, ib, His death, ib. His charac- 
ter, ib. His iſſue, ib. 

John king of France, taken by the Eng- 
liſh, 282. Reſides in the Savoy, 283. 
Obtains his liberty, ib. 

Jones, Paul, takes the Serapis and Counteſs 
of Saliſbury, 891 

Ireland, hiftory of that country, 147. Con- 
2 by Henry II. 148. Diſturbances 
there, 57 3. Rebellion in, 650. Bill to 
obviate doubts concerning matters of 
legiſlature, 899 . 

Iriſh deſirous to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, 


0 
Iroakle. See Edmund 
Ifabeila, ſuſpected of criminal practices, 258, 
Wortimer one of her counſel, 259. Lands 
at Orwell, 260, Diſpleaſes the barons, :65. 
Reconciled to the barons, 200. Said to 
be pregnant by Mortimer, 268. Taken 
into cuſtody and confined at Riſing in 
Norfolk, 269. Dies, 283, 
Juſtice, adminiſtration of, ſhameſully ne- 
glected, 144 


Ks 


KAERBADUS (Dath) built, 11 

Kaerguen (Wincheſter) built, 11 

Kaer-Leil (Carliſle) built, 10 

Kaerlem (Canterbury) built, 11 

Kaerlier (Leiceſter) built, 11 

Kempenfeldt, rear adm, loſt in the Royal 
George, 890 

Kenelworth, caſlle of, beſieged, 225. A par- 
liament called at, ib. Statute of Ke- 
nelworth, ib. 2. The garriſon deliver 
up the caſtle, ib. 

Kent, Hengiſt takes the title of king of, 28. 
Part of the coaſt inundated, 113 

Kent, earl of, machinations againſt, 267 

Keppel, adm. tried by a court martial, and 
acquitted, 874 

Ker, a tanner, heads a party of rebels, 487. 
Hanged at Norwich caſtle, 488 

Kettering, earthquake at, 940 

Kilmarnock, lord, executed, 809 

Kilwardby, Robert, account of, 322 

King's evil, cuſtom of touching tor, 76 

Kinmarcus governs in Britain, 12 | 

Kirke, colonel, cruelties exerciſed by, 719 

Knights of the ſhire ſummoned to parlia- 

ment, 227, and note, Templars ſup- 
preſſed, 262, Of Round Table, order of, 

_ inſtituted, 275. Of the Garter inſtituted, 
279. Account of the habit and enſign 
of the order, 280 | 

Knox, John, returns, from Geneva, 513 


L. 


Lambeth, deſcription of, 67 #. 


dicates his chatacter, ib. Reſtored to | Lancafter, duke of, claims the kingdom of 


is eſtates, ib. Ip 
5 No. LXXX. Mo” 


{ ; 


Caſtile, 295. Gives the Englith cauſe 
wo 


1 


of diſcontent, ib. Charged with aſpiting 
to the throne, 298. Conducting the war 
with Scotland committed to the duke of, 
300. Charged with intent to murder 


the King, and ſeize the crown, ib. Vin- 


dicates himſelf from the charge, ib. 
Conſpiracies againſt, ib. Embarks for his 
Spaniſh expedition, 301. Returns from 
his Spaniſh expedition, 304. Inveſted with 
the dukedom of Guienne, ib. Loſes his 
ducheſs, 355. Gaſcoignes refuſe to ac- 
knowledge him. His death, 37. 
Lancaſter, houſe of, expelled the throne, 378. 
Reſtored, 387. Again expelled, 388 
Lanfranc, anecdotes of, 13 
Langton, cardinal, made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 172. Shews the barons a char- 
ter of Henry I. 177. His death, 192 
Laud; biſhop of London, his great influ- 
ence over the king, 628. A favourer 
of the church of Rome, ih.' Made abp. 


of Canterbury, 630. Inſulted in his 


palace, 638, Char with high-trea- 
ſon, 540. Brought — * ſcaffold, 669 

Laurens, Mr. Henry, committed to the 
Tower, 879. His letter to the ſpeaker 
of the houſe, ib. . | 

Laws enacted by Elizabeth, 538 

Layer, Chtiſtopher, executed, 798 

Legantine court, erected, 429 

Leil reigns in Britain, 10. Builds Kaer- 
Leil, ib. 

Leir aſcends the throne of Britain, 1 i. 
His misfortunes, ib. His death, 12. 

Leolt murders king Edmund, 4 SM 

Lewes, battle of, 220. Miſe of? Lewes, ib. 


Lewis of France eſpouſes Mary fiſter of 


Henry VIII. 426. Dies, ib. 
Liberty of Conſcience, declaration for, p23, 
Limerick, ſiege of, 744. Taken, 745 
Liſbon, dreadful earthquake at, 813 
Liturgy compiled, 480. Of Edward re- 
eſtabliſhed, 511. Impoſed on Scotland, 
634. Occahons tumults, ib. 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, Edward I. 
wars againſt, 22g, Sues for peace, ib. 
Revolts, 23t. Slain, ib. 5 
Locrin marriesGuendolcena, 10. Hisdeath, ĩb. 
Lollards remonſtrate againſt the ce. uptions 
of the church, 305. Decree that they 
ſhall be burnt, 329. Perſecutions of, 337. 
London, formerly Trinovantum, after ards 
Caerlud, 15. Its walls built by Lud, ib. 
Ludgate built by him, ib. London be- 
comes a Roman colony, 20. Damaged 
by the Danes, 39. Beautified by Al- 
fred, ib. Great part of it deſtroyed by 
a dreadful fire, 113, 121, 175. Piſturb- 
ances between the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, 189 
London loſes its charter, 232. Tts charter 
reſtored, ib. Tumult in, 373. Fire of, 
695. 8 of its charter, 711 Its 
charter reſtored, ib. Alarmed by an earth- 
quake, 812. Peſtilential diſorder in the 
Jail of Newgate, ib. Dreadful fire in, 
826. Bill for widening the ſtreets of, 8 30. 
Riots at, 880 | 
London-bridge built, 112 
Londonderry, inhabitants of, ſhut their gates, 
737. Siege of, 738. Four thouſand Pro- 
teſt ants drove under the walls of, ib. Siege 
raiſed, ib. | 
Longchamp, his miſbehaviour, 157 
Long Parliament meets, 640. Extraordis 
nary efforts of, 641, &c. 
Lopez, Roderigo, engaged in a conſpiracy 
againſt Elizabeth, 570, u. 
Lovat, lord, beheaded, 809 


Lucius; king, embraces Chriſtianity, 23 


Lud reigns In Britain, 15 

Ludlow, battle of, 377 

Luſignan, Guy de, 206 

Luther, Martin, preaches. againſt indulgen- 
ces, 432. His doctrines wrote againſt by 
Henry VIII. 433 


-Luttrel, captain James, inſtance of his prow- 


eſs, 894 
Lynn in Norfolk, privileges granted to, 185. 


M. 


MADAWG, emigration of, 146 
Macna CHaRTAa, articles of, 179. 
larged, 244. Confirmed, 275 
Maid of Orleans, 461. Contrives the means 

to relieve the city of Orleans during a 


En- 


ſiege, ib. Betrayed into the hands of the 


enemy, 362. * ib. 
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45, 


Malcolm dees homage to Edred, 45..' Ra- 
vages the north of England, 101 Does 
- | homage to William, ib. 

Malcolm Macmoir invades England, 109. 

Peace concluded between the Engliſh and 
+ -Scott.ſh kings, ib. His death, 110 
Manilla, attack on, 840. Taken, 841 
Marcus choſen emperot of Britain, 46. De- 

' throned, ib. Wh {6 oo 
. preſents her ſon to a robber, 


Marlanvs Scotus, anecdotes of, 133 | 
Marlborough, earl of, (afterward duke,) ap- 
pointed general of the Engliſh forces, 769. 
- ) Generalifſimo of the allied army, ib. Va- 
_ -?"fious ſucceſſes, 770, & /egg. Returns to 
England, 774. Begins to loſe the queen's 
"favour, 777. His ſucceſſes, 779, &c. 
Fixes a barrier to the Dutch dominions, 
781. Thwarted by Queen Anne, 782. 
Diſmiſſed from his employments, 784. 
Dies, 797 
$543; "ti parliament at, 226, Statutes 
ab Be... Age 
Marſton Moor, battle of, 666 © 
Mary aſcends the throne, 494. Hates Cran- 
mer, 497. Endeavours to procure Eliza- 
beth's ruin, ib. Several nobles executed, 
500, Marries Philip of Spain, 501. Cru- 
elties enumerated, 502, 503. Deſpiſed 


by her huſband, 504. Affairs of Scotland, 


7. Equips a large fleet, 508. In a de- 
. Hato of health, it Dies, 509. 
Her c ere, ib. HON —_ 

Mary, queen of Scots, refuſes to ratify the 
; dy, of Edinburgh, 515. N ks ſafe 
conduct from Elizabeth, 516. Her ſpeech 

+. to Elizabeth's athbaffador, ib. Returns to 
Leith, ib. Inſulted, $17: Matries Henry 
 Darnley, 523. Suſpected of murdering 
her huſband, 5:6, 2. Marries Bothwel, 
e28, Deprived of her authority, ib. 

| 1 in Cumberland, ib. Detained a 
ptiſoner, ib. Removed to Coventty, 5 34. 


Correſpondence between Mary and the 
ingay Caſtle, 555. Brought to trial, 5 $6 
Maſs aboliſhed, 511 + - 
lingford, 127. tes to Lincoln, ib. 


duke of Alva opened, 5 40. Conſpiracy 
to deliver her, Ter Need to Fother. 
Executed, 561, Her character, ib. 
count of her monument, ib. 2. | 9 
Matilda delivers up the caftte of the De- 
vizes, 126. Be eged by Stephen in Wal- 
eti 
Obtains poſſeſſion of Stephen's perſon, ib. 


Acknowledged as ſovereign of England, 


128. Behaves in a haughty manner, ib. 


Her cauſe declines, 130. Retires to Nor- 


mandy, ib, Her death, 143 © 
artinico taken, 8 39 e 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, ſerves in 
the Engliſh army, 423. Dies, 429. 
Maximus conquers the Scots, and confers 
their country on the Pitts, 25. Aſſumes 
the imperial dignity in Britain, ib. 
Meal-tob plot, 707 . 25 
Mercia, . of, founded by Crida, 32 
Merton, analy fis of the ſtatutes of, 197, u. 
Minden, battle of, 830 
» Minorca taken by the French, 81 : 
Miquelon and St. Pierre taken from the 
French, 874 | 
Miracles, relation of ſeveral, 53 
Mohun, lord, tried for murder, 75rt. Ac- 
quitted, ib. Killed in a duel, 785 
- Monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 4 54 
Monks, gen. reſtores Charles II. 690 
Monks obtain | mor pps of the religious 
houſes, 49. heir intereſt declines, 54 
Monmouth, James duke of, beheaded, 719 
Montfort, Simon de, in favour with Henry 
III. 198, Marries' Henry's ſiſter, 199. 
Created earl of Leiceſter, 200. 
to France, ib, Returns to England, to 
encourage the ' diſſatisfied barons, 217, 
Convenes an aſſembly of batons, 218. 
Gains an advantage over the king, 219. 
Forms the fiege of Rocheſter, 220. Takes 
Henry III. and prince Edward priſoners, 
Dilgraces the carl of Derby, 222. Sets 
prince Edward at liberty, ib. Slain in 


battle, id. His body ſhamefully mangled, 


ib. Character of, ib. s.. 
Montfort, Simon, ſon to the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, defeated by prince Edward, 223. 


Dreads the revenge ful difpofition of King | 


Henty, 224. Draws wp army, 
id. Compelled to furte; er by Edward, 
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Retires 
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Edw. III. ib. 
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ib. Ordered to quit the kingdem, iA. 


Joins ſome pirates, ib. 
Montfort, Jo 


de, his diſpute about the 


dukedom of Bretagne, 274, Taken pri- 
ſoner, ib. Eſcapes, ib. Does homage to 


| ies, 276 
Montreal taken, 832 — 
More, Sit Thomas, a perſecutor, 450. Ex- 
ecuted, 4532 | 
Morocco, ſingular letter of the emperor of, 


1 . 
Mortar, Roger, baniſhed, 458. At- 
tempts to make himſelf maſter of the 
Tower, ib. One of Iſabella's counſel- 
lors, 259. Manages the affairs of Eng- 
land, 263. Created earl of Marche, and 
conſpires againſt the earl of Kent, 266. 
Seized in Nottingham Caſtle, and con- 
ducted to the Tower, 268. Executed at 
Tyburn, 269 [os | 
Mortimer, Edmund. See Vork, houſe of 
Mortmain, ſtatute of, enacted, 2 30 
Mutiny bill, alteration in, 906 


N. 


NAS EB V, battle of, 62 

National debt, controverſies about, 800. 
Plan for the reduction of, go6, goy 

Neots, an abbot, anecdotes of, 133 

Nevil, Sir Henry, put to death without any 
trial, 38 5 a 

Newburgh, earl of, bill to allow him an an- 
nuity, 917 0 


Newbury, battle of, 667 


New Foreſt made, 104 

Niſbet, battle of, 330 

Non obftante, its origin, 206 

Nootka Sound, armament on account of 
ſome hoſtile practices of the Spaniards at, 

©) 

Notblk, duke of, and his father, ordered 
for execution, 477. Duke of Norfolk 
not executed, 478. Entertains an idea of 
marrying Mary queen of Scots, 
Againſt violence, 534. Commit 
the Tower, ib. Engaged 
in favour of the 

. ecuted, ib. », 

Normandy, account of its dukes, 92 

Normans arrive in England, 41. Nume- 

. Tous at the court of Kdwand the Confeſ- 
for, 70. Land in England, 78 

Northampton, battle of, 375 - 

56-4 1% — inſurrection in, 602 - 

Northumberland made a kingdom, 31. Di- 


to 
in a conſpiracy 
queen of Scots, 541. Ex- 


vided into two parts, 32. Earl of, exe- 
cuted, 496 OE 
Norwegians ravage England, 78. Over. 
thrown by Harold, ib. | 


Norwich taken ang burnt, 66. | Archdeacon 


of, violently put to death, 174. Riot at, 


227. 


Nova Scotia, ſcheme for colonizing, $12 


0. 


OAT Es, Titus, an informer, 701, &c. _ 
Oldcaftle, Sir John, lord Cobham, char 


with hereſy, 337. Burnt in St, Giles's 


Fields, . 346 


Olaiis, king of Norway, enters England, 54. 
Pays a viſit to Etheldred at Andover, is 


baptized, and obliges himſelf by oath not 
to infeſt England any more, 55 _ 

Oliver, Mr, and the lord mayor, committed 
to the Tower, 862. 
finement, ib. | 


$77. Retaken, 878 


O'Neale, Shan, raiſes a rebellion in Ulſter, q 
wh; ar ed ] Quintin, St. battle of, 506. 


g. framed, 667 
Oriel Collsge, Oxford, founded, 262 
Orleans, ſiege of, 361 _ | 
Oſmund, anecdotes of, 1 
Oſulf, an Engliſhman, 

Northumberland, 46 


Ones, 2 


Overbury, Sir Thomas, poiſoned, ' 606. 
Some of the murderers brought to puniſh-, | 


a4 


ment, 60 
Oxford, 
treaſon, 789. Set at liberty, 790 
Oxford bathe by the Danes, 57. 
three thouſand ſtudents leave that uni ver- 
ſity, 147, . Diſturbances at, 199, *. 
Proviſions of, 214. Decrees, ; Tr Wat 


„ 
. 


« ©. is SH 


33. 


R.leaſed from con- 
Omoa, San Fernando de, fortreſs of, taken, 


1 


cos. Sid. aa. * 


1 | 
Rovert earl of, charged wich high 
Near | 


Pride by | 
Proteſtants, 4000 driven under the walls of 


— 


d governor of . 


Paladur, Mount, now A- built, 


| 


$445 By n 
PAINTER, John the, executed, 87 1 
Paita plundered and burnt, 80 | 
Parr, Catharine, marries Henry 472. 
In danger on account of religion, 476 
Paris, Matthew, account of, 325 _- 
Parker, adm. Sir Hyde, ' engages a Dutch 
fleet, 883 mY N 
Parliament obtain poſſeſſion of magazines 
and ſtrong holds, 656. Negociate with 
the king, 668, Motion for a bill for an 
equal repreſentation in, 928. The motion 
withdrawn, 929 | 
Parry, William, refolves to aſſaſſinate Eli- 
zabeth, 551, Executed, ib. 


Patrick, knights of the order of St. 889 


Paul's cathedral, St. ſubſcription tor repair- 


ing, 630 
Pavia, victory of, 437 . 
Pembroke, earl of, maltreated, 196. Routs 
the king's forces, ib. Burns 3 
ib. Treacherouſly murdered, ib. 
Penſacola taken by the Spaniards, 883 


Perkins, Sir William, executed, 7 58 
Peſtilence in England, 333 


Philadelphia evacuated by the royaliſts, 874 
Philippa, queen to Edw. III. dies, 289 
Philpot burned in Smithfield, 502. 
Phœnicians trade with Britain, 16 . © 
Picts obtain poſſeſſion. of the country of the 
Scots, 25. Invade Britain, 26. Defeated 
by the Saxons, 28, Compelled to return 
home, 30 | 
Pierce, Alice, a favourite of Edw, III, 290. 
_ Hereſtate confiſcated, but afterwards te- 
ſtored, 292 3 "fs 
Piercy, Henry, defeats the Scots, 304. Is 
taken priſoner, ib, | | 
Pigot, lord, depoſed, and dies, 873 
Plague in England, 279, In London, 598, 
618, 6 | : | 
Platitdpenc, Richard, See York, houſe of 
Plantagenets, ſummary of their hittocy, 40 
Poitiers, battle of, 282 | 7 
Poidras, a tanner's ſon, perſonates Edward 
II. 2 | 1 
Pole, William de la, duke of Suffolk, his 
death, 369 | 
Pole, Edmund de la, his ſufferings, 415 
Poll-tax levied, 296. Gram to Henry 
VIII. 421 
Porteus, John, executed, $02 


{ Porto Bello, taken by adm. Vernon, 803 


Portſmouth, dock-yard, dreadful fire at, $31, 
» 3599.871 S 
Pragmatic Sanction, 804 22 
Pretender, inſurrection in favour of, 791. 
Lands in Scotland, 807. Gains an ad- 
vantage at Preſton Pans, ib. Takes Car- 
liſle, 808. Defeated at Culloden, 80g. 
Experiences great diſtreſs, ib. z. | 
s Purge, 676 | 


Londonderry, 738 
Provinces, United, obtain their indepen- 
dency, 602 . . Sr - 
Prone, William, very heavily fined, 630, 
1. 631 h 
Puritans begin to prevail in the houſe 14 
commons, 541. Riſe and progreſs: © 
593. Diſputes between puritans and 
+ Churchmen, 598. Reſolve to go i | 


America, 632. Their ſhips ſeized, 


| Pym, a famous puritan, dies, '665 


. 


QUEREC taken, 826 
Quebec, a frigate, burnt, 877 2 
Queen's College, Oxford, founded, 289 


R. 


RALEIC H, Sir Walter, diſpleaſes the eatl . 
of Eſſex, 570. Reconciled, © 571, . 
Thrown into prifon, * Called from 
conſinement, and inveſted with the com- 
mand of a ſquadron, 609. Beheaded, 610 

Ramilies, loſt at ſea, 890 

Ravaillac aſſaſſinates the French king, 60g 

Rebellion in favour of the pretender, 791. 

1 Quelled by the king's "229% 792, | 

eformation, progreſs . of, 432, 448, 4 

Reformers, Sodtchs claim en e 

che Engliſh court, 4827 


f 


Reformers, Engliſh and Scotch, united in 


their intereſts, 515 n 
Religious houſes defpoiled- of their valu- 
he, ee Ar 
Reliques, enumeration of, 461, . 


-" Revenues of the crown, account of, 318 


Rich, Edmund le, account of, 322 
Richard I. aſcends the throne, 154. Em- 
barks in the cruſade, 188. Extorts mo- 
ney from his opulent ſubjects, ib. Clergy 
endeavours to procure foldiers for him, 
bb. Joins the French army, 156. Sets ſail 
from Marſeilles, ib. Drove on the coaſt 


of Cyprus, 157. His return to England, 


158. Re-crowned, 160. Thrown into 
riſon on the continent, 162, =. Embarks 
r France, 163. Receives John into 
favour again, ib, Conſents to a truce 
with France, ib. Again diſcards John, 
164. Reſtores John to his ellates, ib. 
Wounded at Chaluz, ib. His death, ib. 
His character, ib. 
Richard II. aſcends the throne, 294. Re- 


gency ſettled, ib. Confirms the charter 


of king John, 298. Appeaſes Wat Ty- 
ler's ae 191. Marries Ann of 

Luxemburgh, 298. Empowers the bi- 

- ſhops to impriſon heretics, ib. Alienates 
the affections of the people, 299, zoo, 
o2. Quarrels with the commons, ib. 

| Takes away the charter of London, 305. 
Reftores the city charter, ib. Loſes his 
queen, ib. Embarks for Ireland, ib. Be- 
ves treacherouſly to his uncle, 306. 
Appeaſes the people, ib. Preſent at the 
execution of the earl of Arundel, 307. 
| Cruelties practiſed by, ib. Baniſhes the 
dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, ib. 
Extorts blank bonds from the gentry, and 
. fills them up at pleaſure, 308. Male- 
content barons riſe, ib. His counſellors 
taken and executed, 399: Depoſed, 311. 
His character, ib. Baſely murdered 328 

Richard duke of Glouceſter, gives or- 

ders for the apprehending of the earl of 
Rivers, 396. His treacheries, 397. Or- 
ders lord Haſtings to be beheaded, ib. 
Owned for ſovereign, 398. Orders the 
two children of Edward IV. to be put 
to death. ib. 

Richard III. aſcends the throne, 399. Al- 
moſt univerſally deteſted, ib. Puts the 
duke of Buckingham to death, 400. 
Seeks an alliance with the Vorkiſts, ib. 
His ſecurity diſturbed by the earl of 

Richmond, ib. Approaches his rival 
with an army, 401. Engages the earl 
of Richmond, ib. Is lain, ib. His 
character, ib. 

| Right, — of, 623. 1. 

Rights, declaration of, 731, x. 

Riots, ſevere law againſt, 489. In and about 
the metropolis, 854. At Birmingham, 
937. At Coventry, 940 | 

Riou, lieut. Edw. encounters the moſt 
imminent dangers, 932 

Rivalle governs in Britain, 12 

Rivers, earl of, beheaded, 396 

Rizzio, David, in favour with the queen of 

Scots, 524. Aſſaſſinated, 525 

Rocheford, lady, beheaded, 469 

Rodney, adm. his ſucceſſes, 878, 881, 889 

dogers, burned in Smithfield, 502 
Romans maſſacred under Boadicea, 22. 
Conquer Britain, 23. Depart from Bri- 

tain, 26 | 
Roſewel, a preſbyterian, trial of, 714 
Roundheads, 654 


Rouen taken, 171. Taken by Henry V. 347 


Royal George, a firſt rate ſhip, overſet, 890 


Runnemede, Magna Charta figned there, . 


QED 
0 | 
"Re A prince, gains advantage over the 
12 forces, 659. 
arſton Moor, 666 


Ruſſia and the Porte, preliminaries ſigned 


between, 938 | 

Ruſſel, lord, beheaded, 713 

| Rye-houſe plot, 711 | 
#39 8. | 

SACHEVEREL, Henry, tried for ſcanda- 
lous aſperſions, 778. His ſentence, 779 


Saliſbury, counteſs of, maltreated, 464. 
anders, ——, burned, 502 


1dwich reduced to aſhes, 187. Surpriſed H 
by the French, 373. Surprifed by the | 
20 


rkiſts, 374 


cated at 


** 


msn. Sh. 
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Sawtre, William, burnt, 329, . | 
Saxons inſeſt the coaſt of Britain, 24. Pro- 
poſal to call in the Saxons, 26. Origin, 
the Saxons, 27, Saxons arrive in Bri- 
tain, ib. Defeat the Picts and Scots, 28. 
Saxons and Britons Ciſagree, ib. Obtain 
1 over the Britons, ib. Their 
glory alls with Edmund Ironſide, 61. 
heir cuſtoms reſtored by Canute, 62. 
Reſtored under Edward the Confeſſor, 67 
Scalegill colliery deſtroyed, 940 
Schomberg, duke of, killed, 741 
5 Iles of, called Caſſiterides, 16, 
Scotland, king of, does homage to Edward 
the Elder, 42. War with, 124. Diſ- 
turbances in, 427. Affairs of, 434. 
Cloſe alliance between Scotland and 
France, 507. Diſturbances in Scotland, 
513. Affairs of, 516, 546 
Scots endeavour to ſhake off the Engliſh 
yoke, 242. Again revolt under Robert 
zruce, 247. Endeavour to recover their 
liberty, 274. Sue for peace, 275. En- 
ter England, 278. Their king taken 
priſoner, ib. 
Scottiſh peerage, 910 
Scrutiny, Weſtmintzer, go 
Senegal, conqueſt of, 822 
Sewald, abp. of York, account of, 322 
Seymore, fins married to Henry VIII. 
457. Dies, 460 
Seymour, lord, attainted, 48 5, executed, 486 
Shafteſbury, earl of, attainted, 710 
Ship-money introduced, 630 
Shire, knights of, ſummoned to parliament, 
12 and note 5 , 
op-tax, 924. Repealed, ib. 
Shore, Jane, Cab ſorcery, 397 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, wrecked on the rocks 
of Scilly, 774 
Shrewſbury, burat, 196 
Sicily, affairs of, 209, u. 
Sidney, Algernon, executed, 713 
Sierra Leona, eſtabliſhment of a colony at, 
936 
Simnel, Lambert, perſonates Richard duke 
of York, 405, Taken, 406, Receives 
a pardon, ib. Made a ſcullion in the 
king's kitchen, ib. 
Siſillius reigns in Britain, 12 
Slave trade, application to parliament for 
the abolition of, g15. Subject of again 
brought forward, 925. Aboliſhed in 
the Eaſt - Indies, 927. Brought forward 
again in the houſe, 929. Again diſcuſ- 
ſed in the houſe, 935. Reſolved to be 
gradually dimniſhed, ib. | 
Somerſet, duke of, becomes noxious, 488. 
Sent to the Tower, 489. Fined, ib. u. 
With ſeveral others committed to cuſtody, 
491. Convicted of felony, ib. Be- 
headed, 492 
Somerſet, duke of, concerned in the mur- 
der of Overbury, executed, 607 
South-ſea ſcheme, account of, 794 
Stacy, 12 executed for necromaney, 390 
Stafford, earl of, executed, 707 
Stamp- act, tumults in America on account 
of, 880 
Standard, war of, 125 
Statutes, Penal, motion for repeal of, 940 
Stephen, aſcends the throne, 12 8. Grants 
a charter for the ſecurity of liberties, ib. 


from his indiſpoſition, and goes into 
Normandy, ib. Returns to England, ib. 
Takes meaſures to curb the haughtineſs 
of the clergy, 125. Takes the caſtle of 
the Devizes, 126. Taken priſoner, and 
conducted to Briſtol, ib. Inſurrection 
in favour of, 129. Exchanged for the 
biſhop of Wincheller, ib. Again ſettled 
on the throne, 130. Endeavours to per- 

ſuade the abp. of Canterbury to crown 
bis ſon Euſtace, but in vain, 131, Ste- 
phen's death and character, 132 


| Stock's. Market built, 249 


Strafford, earl of, impeached by the com- 
mons, 640. Executed, 643 

Straw, Jack, a leader in Wat Tyler's inſur- 
rection, 297 


1 57. 


to 
mund, 60. | | 
family, 61. Procures t 
Edwy, ib. Beheaded, 62 


a eos los of fd, RESO! of 
Sarifburienſis, Johannes, account of, 321 


manners, government, and religion of 


Falls into a lethargy, 124. Recovers | 


Streon, . Edric, married one of Ethelred's 
Betrays Elthelred's cauſe 
anute, $9: Perſidiouſly betrays Ed- 
His treachery to Edmund's 
be murder of 


Struenſee, count, executed, 864 | 

| Stuart, Charles Edward Lewis Cafimir, 
the young pretender, dies, 917 

Style, alteration of, 813 

Suffolk, duke of, marries Henry VIII.“ 
ſiſter Mary, 426. 8 845 

Suſſex, Ella king of, 29 

Sweating icknefs rages, in London, 404 

Sweyn lands in England, 54. Leaves the 
kingdom in conſideration of a pecuniary 
mul&, ib. His admiral renews the war, 
55. His ſiſter, Gunilda, put to death, 
56. Landswitha powerful army, ib. Aſter 
committing great devaſtations, retires to 
Denmark, ib. Returns and burns Nor- 


wich, ib, Returns to Denmark, ib. 
Agains lands in England, 57. . Londen 
ſubmits to Sweyn, 58. Is proclaimed 


king of England, ib. Heavily taxes tho 
kingdom, ib. Dies ſuddenly, ib. 


5 
TAYLOR, , parſon of Hadley, burn 


1 

Temible, dreadful action of, 8 19 

Teſt Act, motion for its repeal, 924. Mo- 
tion rejected, 92 5 

Tewkeſbury, battle of, 388 

"Thames and Severn rivers united, 927 

Thurot, his gallant behaviour, 831 

Tillotſon John, abp. of Canterbury, dies, 
754. Character of, ib. u. 

Tindal's tranſlation of the Bible, eagerly 
bought up and committed to the flames, 

50 


from the cuſtoms to the exciſe, 926. 


jected, 928 - | 
Tobago, taken from the Engliſh, 883. Re- 
taken, 944 | 

Tongue, Dr. concerned in various plots, 
701, &c. 

Touton, battle of, 381 

Tower of London, built, 103 

Tower fortified, 941 

Trail Baton, commiſſion of, 246 

Trefilian, hanged at Tyburn, 304 

Triennial bill, 754 

Trinovantum, or New Troy, built, 9. Its 
walls built, 15 

{ Trollop, Sir Andrew, joins the Yorkiſts, 
374. Deſerts and joins the king, ib. 

Tyler, Wat, account of his inſurrection, 

297. His death, ib. 


| , Tyrone, earl of, defeated, 581 


Tyrrel, Walter, : kills William Rufus, I 13 
L U, V. 
VERNON, adm. takes Porto Bello, 803 


Veſpatian conquers the Britons, 20 


| Union of England and Scotland, 774 


Vortigern, choſen chief of the Britiſh forces, 
26. Propoſes to call in the Saxons, ib. 
| Enamoured of Hengiſt's niece, 28. Di- 
vorces his wife, ib. Obtain's Hengiſt's 
niece, ib. Treacherouſly dealt with — 4h 
giſt, 29. Flies to Wales, ib. His death, ib. 
Urban II. (Pope, ) announces the cruſade, 
112 | 


Utrecht, Peace of, 786 


W. 


WAGER, commodore, defeats the Spani- 
ards, 781 

Wales conquered by England, 231. United 

co England, 232 

Wales, George prince of, his birth, 844. 
Meſſage from the king concerning an 
eſtabliſhment for, 899. Eſtabliſhment 
of his houſehold, ib. Embarraſſed ſtate 
of his finances, 912. His moderation 
during the king's indiſpoſition, 922 

Walker, „a grocer, executed, 381 

| Wallace, William, raifes ſome w_ in 
Scotland, 242. Recovers ſeveral places, 
ib. Defeated at Falkirk, 243. Reſigns 
the regency, ib. Gives Edward ſome 
uneaſineſs, 246. be er into the 


hands of Edward, ib. Put to death, ib. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, _ in the Hano- 
verian intereſt, 800. His ſcheme for a 
general exciſe, created earl of Orford, 
and reſigns his employment, 4 
Walworth, William, mayor of London, 
| kills Wat Tyler, 297 


Warbec, 


Tobacco, motion to remove the duty ons - 


Carried, ib. Motion for its repeal. re- 
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. Eduard the 


10 EdwardV. and Richard III. 


_ +  Cloaths with a Shepherd 719 
2 The. Eat of Eſſex la ing di. * 


neat à blind Womad's Houſe 
Y 8 nd Janes: 133 A. 4 


wWarbet, 88 forthe N 
to, | Carried in mock triumph through 


ſeveral cities in England, 414. Placed; 


in the Rocks; ib. Han 


at Tyburn, ib. 
Warwick, earl of, Henry 


the Houſe of Cominons, 545 
Weſſex, kingdom of, founded, 30 


| .5 governor, 360 
"Welſh ,irrupti6n of, 124. Emigration of, 146 | 
Wentworth, Williams 2 purican, harangues ; 


' Weſtminſter, 4 flir effabliſhed £ 205. Sta- 


* tutes of, 


Account ob it, 189, # 1. 


two parties which ruled in 
© Whitehall burnt, 762, 2. 
(hite Plains, battle of, 770 
Wickliff, John, publiſhes his elif, 291- 
Cited before a ſynod, ib. Account of, 


S8 


ks condemned, 335 


Wight, Iſle of, John retires to, 183 


Wikes, Thomas, account of, 425 
Wilkes, John, eſq. ap hended, 846. E 2 
oe the Houſe of Commons, 34 

0 


zacted, 229. Abbey built, 78. 
Hall built, 112 
Wheeler, Sit Francis, fate of, at fea, 753 
75 Whig and Tory, ble in 


iven to the 


89nd, 4.5 1 


23. His doctrines. forbid, 333. His 


lation declaring him incapable of fitting : 


arliament expunged, 8 
int of Malme busy, Eo of, 134 


Win duke of Normandy, aſpires to the 


throne of England, 


73. Engages the 


troops under Hatola, 79. Obtains a 


, complete victory at Haſtings, 8c. C- ed 


- © Kkingof England, 96. Dilp leaſes BER 


"liſh, ib. nbſeates the Ts l 


* - who had fided with Harold, 98. Diſturbed ; 


© "by the Northumbrians, 9 Ger 
7 e Danes, 

"24 hs 4 OWers, ib. Sudden inſurtection, 

© tb, His &verities, 101. Conſpirscy, ib. 

105 ſon Robert makes war againſt bim, 


Builds the 8 of . ib. 


85 ers u comp kerry. of ever 
_ ſon's eſtate in the © aa ib. — 
New Foreſt. in Hampſhite, 104. 


again, 111. Quatrels with che 
of 55 ib. l 


1 - 


diſ- 
Eis prof nden 


i 
+ 


' ” 


En- 
dieavours to aboliſh the Saxon laws, ib. 
| His death and character, 1 72 5 

: Willa Rifus aſcends the throne, 107. 
Orders Carliſle to be rebuilt, 109. Con- 


Ira 
2 


898 


74. Goes to Holland, 


His character, ib. 
in England, 728. Plan conce 


throne James, ib. 


letter to-the varliament, 5 730, 1. | 
William III. fettlemient of the crown on, 
31. His ſp:ech on accepting the crown, 
ib. 2. With Mary his wife proclaimed 
king and queen 0 England, . Revenue 
ſetrtled, 735. Declares war againſt France, 
36. Em arks for Ireland, 240. Wounded, 
ib. Defeats James, 741. 
Ireland, 742. Affairs at ſea, ib. Conſpi- 


3 . racy againſt the government diſcovered, 


745. Orders the maſſacre. of Glencoe, 
747. Returns 
to England, 748. Sea afin, Zu Loſes 
— queen, 754. Character of his queen, 
| 1D, 
7 Negociatioa for a general peate, 
* wy concluded, 701. Negocia- 
tion with the French king, 


- terider's title to the throne, 706. „. Frac- 

tures his collar-hone, 767. His death, id. | 

Character, ih. | 
William, prince of Oran 


nated; 


* 
* 


| ed for king Stephen, 12 

Windfor for Cale built, $6 xy 20 

Wiſhart, 
481, x. 

Wolfe general, killed, 826 

Wolſey, Thomas, choſen by Henry VIII. 


7 for one of his miniſters, 422. Some ac- 


| / *Ebant of, ib. „. Letter from the king to, 

455, % Made 32 

p rand increaſed by his power, eſo. of 5. Erects 
antine court, ib. 0 


, Afpires to the papacy, 433. Diſ- 


431. 
ted in his views, 435. 


ad act a Py a 


1 . AAAS AE, 113. : 


William, prince of Orange, gains Ly | 


Invited to England, 
ib. His declaration, 727, > Lands at 
Broxholme, 528. His ſucceſs, 729, His 


is ſucceſſes in 


Conſpiracy, 756. Conſpirators tried, 


noured 
by ns of Spain, 430. Mediator of a 
peace between the emperor and Francis I. 


N - Wh livers -| 
* ſeal, 445. . ib. Or it. 


7 * 
. * _” / 


45 


* 


oppdles the pro- '| 
greſs ot the duke of es $44, 72 1. 

552 2 
; Vinchettr, biſhop of, taken; and e | 


=, cendeaned jo the lam, | 


of Fork, 426. His“ 


—_ 


— 


300. Rec 
* meaſures a 
63. Settle- 
ment of the crown, 764. Sed on the 
king of France's acknowledging the pre- 
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